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PEEFACE. 


The  Encyclopaedia  was  undertaken  with  the  conviction  that  such  a 
thesaurus  of  intelligence  is  not  only  a  need,  but  also  the  desire  of  the 
Church  which  it  repi  3sents.  It  is  the  fruit  of  much  labor.  The  prepara- 
tion of  it  has  iuvolvuLi  more  toil  and  patience  than  any  one,  perhaps,  can 
adequately  estimate,  who  1.  .s  not  had  experience  in  such  work.  After 
thorough  reflection,  it  wa.s,  for  reasons  deemed  satisfactory,  determined  by  the 
publishers  to  make  it  consist  of  but  one  volume.  The  only  regret  felt  in 
reaching  this  decision  was  that  the  book,  though  designed  to  be  large,  would 
not  be  sufficiently  so  to  embrace  full  notices  of  many  ministers  and  elders 
well  deserving  a  place  on  its  pages.  This  regret,  however,  finally  yielded  to 
a  sense  of  necessity,  which  seemed  to  be  imperative,  unless  the  work  should  be 
made  so  voluminous  as  to  be  inconvenient  for  ready  reference,  and  so  expen- 
sive as  to  prevent  its  general  circulation.  It  was,  also,  greatly  mitigated  by 
the  consideration  that,  although  distinct  sketches  of  persons  and  places  would 
have  to  be  to  some  extent  limited  in  their  range,  yet  the  incidental  notices  in 
the  narratives,  of  those  not  thus  formally  delineated,  would  be  so  numerous  as 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  general  comprehensiveness. 

The  strictest  accuracy  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  in  the  construction  of 
the  volume,  and  the  highest  degree  of  this,  it  is  trusted,  has  been  attained, 
which  could  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  loss  or  faded  condition  of  some 
important  records,  the  vagueness  of  traditions,  and  the  difficult  legibility  of 
not  a  few  of  the  manuscrijits  in  which  material  for  the  work  was  communi- 
cated. In  regard  to  the  precise  date  and  locality  of  the  origin  of  Presbyteri- 
anism  in  our  country,  the  editor  has  preferred  not  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  deciding,  and  has,  therefore,  presented  such  evidence  touching  the  several 
aspects  of  this  question  as  his  own  research  supplied  or  his  contributors 
furnished,  leaving  his  readers  to  draw  such  conclusions  from  it  as,  in  their 
judgment,  may  be  warranted. 

A  grateful  acknowledgment  is  here  made  of  very  kind  and  valuable  aid 
received  from  our  Assistants,  and  from  many  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  in 
the  eldership,  in  every  section  of  the  country.     Special  obligation  is  also  felt. 
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in  this  respect,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield,  the  Rev.  S.  J.  M.  Eaton,  d.  d., 
Pennsylvania;  Prof.  J.  F.  Baircl,  Indiana;  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  d.  d., 
Oregon;  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Stilhnan,  d.  d.,  Ahibama;  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A. 
Scott  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  P.  Sprecher,  California ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
C.  Moffat  and  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Hodge,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  New  Jersey ;  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Moore,  d.  d.,  and  the  Rev.  Anson  Smyth,  d.  d.,  Ohio ;  Sheldon  Jack- 
son, D.  D.,  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  Sr.,  d.  d.,  and  C.  W.  Baird,  d.  d.,  New  York ; 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hodge,  d.  d.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Norton,  d.  d.,  Illinois;  the 
Rev.  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge,  d.d.,  Connecticut,  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  Yerkes,  d.  d., 
Kentucky. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  completeness  of  the  Encyclopedia,  the  editor 
availed  himself  freely  of  all  appropriate  material  within  his  reach,  without 
feeling  it  to  be  necessary  to  give  specific  credit,  in  every  instance,  to  the 
sources  of  information  thus  laid  under  tribute.  Notwithstanding  imperfec- 
tions, from  which  it  does  not  claim  to  be  exempt,  he  will  be  more  than  satisfied 
if  its  acceptableness  and  usefulness  but  corres23ond  with  his  design  and  desire. 
With  its  absolute  silence  on  ecclesiastical  severances,  from  whatever  cause,  few, 
if  any,  he  cannot  but  think,  will,  after  due  consideration,  feel  like  finding  fault. 
The  work  has,  he  feels  assured,  this  great  advantage,  that  its  interest  as  a 
record  of  the  past,  instead  of  being  abated,  will  be  augmented  by  the  flight 
of  years.  The  preparation  of  it,  though  requiring  long  and  earnest  effort,  has 
given  him  great  pleasure;  and  he  most  heartily  hopes  that,  under  God's 
blessing,  it  may  serve  to  attract  the  branches  of  the  Church  which  the  two 
Assemblies  represent  into  the  closer  fellowship  which  their  common  Faith 
and  Government,  ancestry  and  aim,  demand,  and  to  make  evei-y  Presbyterian 
into  whose  hands  it  may  come,  not  only  more  grateful  for  the  Church's  grand 
history,  but  more  prayerful  and  active  that  her  future  may  be  signalized  with 
ever-growing  success,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  securing  the  triumph  of  the 

Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Alfred  Nevin. 

Philadelphia,  April  1,  1884. 
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CALVIN. 


joe[:n"  ga^j^^tn. 


The  Illustrious  Reformer  was  born  at  Noyon,  | 
in  I'icardy,  on  the  lUth  of  July,  1.50!),  and  diod  at 
Geneva  on  the  2Tth  of  May,  ir>(U.  His  father,  Ger- 
hard, whose  name  wii-s  Chaiiciii,  but  was  afterwards 
Latinized  by  his  sou  into  the  more  euphonious ! 
shape  of  Calvinm,  or  Calvin,  was  Procureur  Fiscal, 
of  the  lordship  of  Noyon,  and  Seci-etary  of  the  diocese. 
He  was  a  man  of  powerful  understiinding,  and  by  his 
judicious,  prudent  and  upright  conduct,  won  the  re- 
gard of  the  nobility  of  the  district.  His  mother  was 
Anna  Franke,  of  Cambray,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that 
"  her  feelings  were  colored  by  tlie  age  in  which  she 
lived,  and  that  she  was  animated  by  an  anxious 
piety.  Faith  was  early  awakened  in  her  heart.  She 
had  been  taught  to  pray  under  the  open  sky,  a  blessed 
means  of  impressing  upon  young  minds  a  feeling  of 
the  presence  of  God." 

Of  the  outward  appearance  of  young  Calvin,  desti- 
tute as  we  are  of  information,  we  can  say  little. 
Beza,  who  knew  best  how  to  describe  him  correctly, 
says,  "  He  was  of  middle  stature,  somewhat  pale, 
his  skin  was  rather  brown,  and  his  clear,  sparkling 
eyes  gave  token  of  his  keen,  lively  spirit,  and  this 
even  till  his  death.  In  his  dress  he  was  very  neat, 
but  without  ornament, as  became  his  great  simplicity. ' ' 
He  was  educated  with  the  children  of  the  noble 
family  of  Mommor,  the  most  honorable  in  the  dis- 
trict. In  his  twelfth  year,  his  father,  who  was  not 
rich,  procured  for  him  an  appointment  in  the  Chapclle 
de  la  G^sine.  He  destined  him  to  the  study  of 
theology,  because,  in  his  tender  years,  he  had  mani- 
fested extraordinary  piety,  and  was  a  sharp  reprover 
of  the  follies  of  Iiis  schoolfellows,  but  afterwards 
changed  his  intentions. 

Calvin  was  sent  by  his  father,  with  the  younger 
members  of  the  Mommor  family,  to  the  high  school 
at  Paris.  Here  he  found  Maturnius  Cordier,  who 
afterwards  abjured  popery,  and  for  whose  learned 
and  pious  instructions  he  entertained  the  most  sin- 
cere and  grateful  recollection.  From  the  College  de 
la  Marche  he  passed  to  the  Collige  Moniaigu,  where  he 
met  with  a  Spaniard,  who  taught  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, and  greatly  improved  his  excellent  caijacity .  The 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  young  man  were  here  strili- 
ingly  displayed.  His  mind  was  .so  active  that  lie 
soon  left  all  his  fellow-students  behind,  and  was  able 
to  pa.ss  from  the  language  classes  to  those  of  dialectics 
and  the  higher  sciences.  At  this  time  he  became 
first  acquainted  with  a  Bible.  It  was  that,  perhaps, 
of  Faber  Stapulensis,  or  the  still  unprinted  transla- 
tion of  Robi'rt  Olivetanus,  his  relation.  He  at  that 
time  understood  neither  Greek  nor  Hebrew,  although 
he  had  preached.  P>ut  no  sooner  did  he  discover  the 
errors  of  the  Catholic  Church,  than  he  resigned  his 
benefice. 


Calvin  then,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  father,  studied 
law  at  the  Universities  of  Orleans  and  Bourges,  and  in 
I.jSS  returned  to  Paris,  a  decided  con\ert  to  the  Re- 
formed faith.  Compelled  to  fly  from  Paris  in  1533, 
after  various  wanderings  he  found  a  protector  in 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre.  In  the  following  year 
he  went  to  Basel,  and  there  completed  and  publishe<l 
his  great  work,  the  ' '  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion." After  a  short  stiiy  at  Ferrara  he  went,  in 
l.'jSO,  to  Geneva,  where  reform  had  just  been  es- 
tablished, and  there,  on  the  pressing  entreaties  of 
Farel  and  his  friends,  he  remained.  In  1538  Calvin 
and  Farel  were  expelled  from  Geneva,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  changes  iutroducwl  by  them,  and 
Calvin  went  first  to  Berne  and  then  to  Stras- 
burg.  In  1540,  he  was  invited  to  return  to 
Geneva.  He  at  first  declined,  but,  at  length, 
solicited  by  the  councils,  and  by  the  ministers 
and  inhabitants  of  the  city,  he  left  Strasburg, 
in  the  Spring  of  1541,  with  an  xinderstanding  that  he 
should  speedily  return,  and  was  received  with  trans- 
port at  Geneva.  Active  and  energetic,  zealous  and 
persevering,  Calvin  instantly  commenced  the  work 
of  reformation.  The  ecclesiastical  laws  he  assisted 
in  revising,  the  ordinances  he  altered,  and  before  the 
year  had  closed,  this  work  of  usefulness  was  accom- 
Ijlished,  and  approved  by  a  general  council.  Those 
laws  were  as  efiicient  and  salutary  as  they  were  wise 
and  equitable.  At  this  time  he  wrote  a  catechism, 
which  was  translated  into  various  languages,  and 
met  with  general  approbation.  He  also  published 
a  "  Commentary  on  the  Ei)istle  to  Titus,"  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  his  old  friends  Viret  and  Farel.  His 
labors  now  rapidly  increased.  He  preached  nearly 
every  day,  he  lectured  very  frequently  in  theology, 
presided  at  meetings,  instructed  churches,  and 
defended  the  Protestant  faith  in  works  celebrated  lor 
their  perspicuity  and  genius.  Nor  was  he  less  active 
in  his  duties  as  a  citizen  than  as  a  theologian,  or 
a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  1543  he  composed  a 
liturgy  for  the  Church  at  Geneva.  He  also  wrote  a 
work  on  the  :ieccssity  of  a  reformation  in  the  Chuich, 
and  exposed  the  absurdities  of  a  frivolous  translation 
of  the  Bible,  by  Castalio,  in  the  compilation  of  which 
fancy  had  been  consulted  at  the  expense  of  truth,  and 
sound  instead  of  sense.  The  enemies  to  the  Reform- 
ation were  numerous  and  potent  when  combined,  but 
singly  they  were  nothing.  The  truth  of  this  remark 
was  felt  by  Calvin,  and  he,  therefore,  refuted  the 
various  works  of  the  enemies  as  they  appeared.  Thus 
he  answered  Albert  Pighins. 

But  his  eftbrts  were  not  all  controversial.  He 
established  at  Geneva  a  seminary  for  the  education 
of  pious  young  men  in  the  Protestant  faith,  who,  by 
their  future  ministrations,  should  extend  the  borders 
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<>1"  the  true  Church,  and  in  that  great  work  of  use- 
Inluess  he  was  assisted  by  the  celebrated  Ecza.  At 
that  time  also,  the  Waldenses,  inhabiting  the 
C'abricrs  and  other  places,  who  were  persecuted  by 
order  of  the  Parliament  of  Aquitaine,  and  who  fled 
to  Geneva,  found  in  Calvin  a  sincere  and  zealous 
friend.  He  vindicated  in  public  their  cause  and  in 
private  their  necessities.  In  the  year  154G,  the  efforts 
of  Calvin  were  various,  though  painful.  Charles  V, 
who  was  a  determined  enemy  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  had  alarmed  some  by  his  threats,  and  cor- 
rupted others  by  his  promi.scs.  Calvin  exerted  him- 
self to  counteract  all  his  efforts.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Wliilst  some  wore  lukewarm  at  Geneva,  others 
were  additionally  profligate.  To  convert  and  con- 
vince them,  he  labored  with  incessant  anxiety, 
though  with  but  inadequate  success.  In  l.">47,  whilst 
Germany  was  the  scene  of  war  and  France  the  theatre 
of  persecution,  Calvin  wrote  his  "  L'Antidote," 
being  a  controversial  work  on  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
first  seven  sections  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  also 
' '  A  Warning  Letter  to  the  Church  of  Eouen, ' '  against 
the  doctrines  of  a  Monk  who  taught  the  Gnostic  and 
Autinomian  heresies.  In  the  .same  year,  he  also  con- 
tinued his  piistoral  duties,  and  proceeded  in  the 
composition  of  his  "  Commentaries  on  Paul's 
Epistles."  In  X'lAA,  Beza  retired  to  Geneva,  and, 
with  Calvin,  formed  future  plaiLS  of  yet  more  extended 
and  important  usefulness.  Calvin,  accompanied  by 
Farel,  in  the  following  year  visited  the  Swiss  churches, 
and  wrote  two  very  able  and  learned  letters  to  Socinius, 
the  founder  of  the  sect  called  Socinians.  In  1550 
he  assisted  yet  further  in  the  work  of  reformation, 
by  obtaining  the  direction  of  the  Consistory  at  Geneva, 
for  the  communication  of  private  as  well  as  public 
religious  instruction  to  its  inhabitants,  and  for  a 
total  disregard  by  every  one  of  all  feast  and  .saint  days. 
The  next  year  was  less  favorable  to  the  peace  of 
Calvin.  A  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation agitated  the  Church,  the  enemies  of  Calvin 
misrepresented  his  sentiments,  and  endeavored  to 
excite  a  general  antipathy,  not  merely  to  his  doctrines, 
but  also  to  his  person.  But  Providence  rendered 
their  attemiits  abortive. 

Calvin  is  accused  by  his  enemies  of  having  at  this 
time  acted  with  a  tyrannical  and  persecuting  spirit 
towards  the  heretical  Servetus.  In  regard  to  this 
period  of  his  history,  it  h;is  well  been  observed,  that 
Papistical  pamphleteers,  swallowing  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Inquisition,  and  straining  at  this  one 
execution  for  heresy,  present  a  ludicrous  instance  of 
hj-pncrisy,  as  they  come  forth,  with  pious  mien,  to 
declaim  and  rave  against  the  cruelty  of  Calvin.  But 
the  case  may  be  far  more  satisfactorily  vindicated 
than  by  contrasting  it  with  worse  and  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  very  cruelty  complained  of  was 
displayed.  "The  execution  of  Servetus,  so  often 
made  a  stigma  upon  our  noble  Reformer, ' '  ,says  Dr. 
Paul  Henry,  of  Berlin,  "shows  chiefly  that  Cahnn 


stood  above  his  contemporaries.  He  had  done  every- 
thing, trying  to  rescue  that  restless  company  of 
spirits  who  would  destroy  the  Reformation.  Let  us 
approach  this  error  of  Calvin's  life.  AVe  stand  before 
the  council  with  him  and  Servetus,  he  seeking  to  ex- 
po.se  error.  For,  as  Servetus  exclaims,  '  Everything  is 
God!'  Calvin  replies,  '  "WHiat,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  floor  on  which  we  tread  is  God  ?  And  what  if  I 
ask  if  Satan  is  also  really  God?'  Servetus  rejoins 
with  a  mocking  laugh,  '  Well,  do  you  not  believe 
that?  '  Servetus  addressed  the  triune  God  with  hnr- 
rible  names  of  blasphemy,  calling  Him  a  hell-hound. 
Nor  to  the  last  did  he  cease  to  revile  what  was  holy. 
Calvin  continued  in  his  patient  endeavor  to  refute 
and  admonish  him.  AVhile  Calvin  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  council  acted  rightly,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
he  did  not  influence  their  procedure  in  sentencing 
Servetus.  He  challenged  Servetus  to  come  forward  • 
openly  and  establ  ish  his  a.ssertious.  He  also  entreated 
the  council  not  to  put  Servetus  to  death  by  fire.  Yet 
it  was  Calvin  upon  whom  Servetus  had  vented  his 
fury. 

The  gentle  Melancthon,  on  the  other  hand,  loudly 
said  that  the  council's  way  of  sentencing  the  blas- 
phemer was  correct.  Calvin  afterwards  evidently 
was  in  doubt  about  the  whole  affair  in  which  he, 
years  before,  had  taken  part,  following  the  sentiment 
of  his  age.  His  judgment  grew  lenient  beyond  what 
was  usual  among  even  cultivated  minds  in  that 
century.  The  spirit  of  toleration,  the  natural  result 
of  gospel  principles  and  liberty  of  conscience,  rose  in 
the  Reformed  Church  sooner  than  in  any  other. 

"On  the  27th  of  October,  1853,  Servetus  had  been 
dead  three  hundred  years.  The  people  of  Geneva 
went  up  to  Chappel,  the  hill-side  where  the  ashes  of 
Servetus  had  been  strewn,  and  observed  the  day  be- 
fore the  Lord,  honoring  Christian  toleration  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  begging  forgiveness,  in  the 
name  of  the  old  council,  respecting  Servetus,  even 
though  he  was  guilty  of  transgression.  But  to  Cal- 
vin, who  has  been  censured  unjustly,  and  made  to 
bear  the  burden  of  others'  errors,  was  decreed  a  statue 
before  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's.*  For  from  Calvin 
proceeded  a  free,  sublime  and  sanctified  Christian 
culture,  which  will  work  beneficially  upon  mankind 
as  long  as  the  .stupendous  Alps  stand  in  all  their 
.splendor. ' ' 

About  this  time  Calvin  was  much  affected  by  the 
persecution  of  his  friend  and  fellow-laborer,  Farel, 
for  having  condemned  the  immorality  of  the  Gene- 
vese,  and  was  almost  incessantly  occupied  in  acts  of 
kindness  to  the  persecuted  Protestants,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Edward,  king  of  England,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  country.  He  was  also  engaged  in 
vvriting  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John. " 
Nor  could  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  which 

*  It  waa  fin<^Uy  decided  by  Geneva,  .T,t  Calvin's  Ter-centenary,  to 
erect,  instead  of  tlie  statue,  a  memorial  liall.  This  has  been  built — 
a  spacious  edifice,  capalde  of  accommodatiug  two  thousau<l  persons. 
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prevailed  in  England  foil  of  attracting  his  attention.  ;  ness  which  he  had  exj)erienced  at  its  hands,  and 
He  commuuiciited  with  the  sufterei-s,  both  in  England  j  especially  for  the  friendship  which  had  been  shown 
and  France,  and  was  indefotigable  in  rooting  up  all  i  him  dnring  his  last  illness.  "  For  I  feel,''  he  said, 
heresies  which  thendisturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church.  1  "  that  this  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  stjiud  here." 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  CaUin  vLsited  Frank-  j  These  words  were  uttered  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible, 
fort,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  controversy  i  and  he  immediately  took  his  leave  of  the  council,  the 
as  to  the  Loi-d's  Supper,  which  had  been  .so  long  agi-  !  members  of  which  were  moved  to  tears.  On  the 
tated.  He  returned  to  Geneva,  much  Indisiiosed,  i  2d  of  April,  whicth  was  Easter-day,  he  was  carried  to 
but  devoted  his  time  to  writing  his  "Commentiiry  on  ]  church  in  a  chair.  He  remained  during  the  whole 
the  Psalms,"  and  to  active,  energetic  and  successful !  sermon,  and  received  the  sacrament  from  the  hand 


exertions,  through  the  medium  of  German  amb;issa- 
dors,  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris,  who  in 
that  year  (1.55.5)  were  unjustly  and  inhumanly  per- 
secuted. At  this  time,  a  sect  called  the  Tritheists, 
headed  by  Gentilis,  who  believed  that  God  consisted 
not  merely  of  three  distinct  persons,  but  also  of  three 
distinct  essences,  was  revived,  and  Calvin  directed 
his  attention  to  a  refutation  of  the  system.  In  the 
succeeding  year  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
college  at  Geneva,  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  in 
three  years  his  wishes  were  accomplished,  and  him- 
self was  elected  to  the  situation  of  Professor  of 
Divinity,  jointly  with  Claudius  Pontius.  This  col- 
lege afterwards  became  eminently  iLseful,  and  was 
much  distinguished  for  the  learned  and  pious  men 
who  emanated  from  it.  In  the  same  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  Calvin  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Geneva,  reprinted  his  "  Christian  In- 
stitutes, ' '  as  well  in  French  as  Latin,  prepared  for 
the  press  his  "  Commentary  on  Isaiah, ' '  and  com- 
bated, with  success,  a  new  heresy  which  had  arisen, 
as  to  the  mediatorial  character  of  Christ.  In  1561 
Cahdn  was  summoned  before  the  Council  of  Geneva, 
at  the  desire  of  Charles  IX,  as  being  an  enemy  to 
France  and  her  king.  But  on  examination  it  ap- 
peared that  the  only  chai'ge  wliich  could  be  estab- 
lished against  him  was  that  of  having  .sent  Protestant 
missionaries  to  that  kingdom.  Soon  afterwards  he 
published  his  ' '  Commentary  on  Daniel, "  and  much 
interested  himself  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  in 
France,  who  were  then  persecuted  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  In  1562  his  health  rapidly  declined,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  restrict  his  labors  to  Geneva  and 
his  study  But  in  this  and  the  following  year  he 
lectured  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  completed 
his  "Commentaries  on  the  Books  of  Moses  and 
Joshua,"  and  published  his  celebrated  "Auswers  to 
the  Deputies  of  the  Synod  of  Lyons. ' ' 

In  1564  Calvin's  health  became  gradually  worse, 
but  yet  he  insisted  on  performing  as  many  of  his 
duties  as  his  strength  wonld  possibly  allow.  On  the 
6th  of  February  he  preached  his  last  .sermon,  already 
much  affected  by  a  cough.  JIarch  2~th,  though  his 
feeble  frame  was  much  exhausted,  he  desired  to  be 
Girried  to  the  door  of  the  council  chamber.  He 
a.scended  the  steps  leading  to  the  hall,  supported  by 
two  attendants,  and  there,  having  proposed  to  the 
Senate  a  new  rector  for  the  school,  he  took  off  his 


of  Beza.  He  even  joined,  though  with  a  trembling 
voice,  the  congregation  in  the  last  hymn,  ' '  Lord,  let 
Thy  .servaut  depart  in  peace,"  his  countenance  beam- 
ing with  the  smile  of  Christian  joyfulucss.  April 
25th  he  made  his  will,  in  which,  after  declaring  his 
Ijelief,  and  commending  himself  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
he  disposed,  in  the  whole,  of  $235.  On  April  30th 
the  Senators,  whom  he  desired  to  see,  proceeded  in 
solemn  procession  from  the  council  chamber  to  his 
hou.se,  where  they  assembled  around  him,  and,  after 
collecting  all  his  strength,  he  delivered  to  them  a 
most  impressive  address.  On  the  28th  of  April, 
when  all  tlie  ministers  of  the  Genevese  territory  were 
assembled  at  his  house,  according  to  his  wish,  he  also 
addressed  them  in  tender  and  solemn  terms.  He 
then  extended  his  right  hand  to  each,  ' '  aud  we  went 
from  him,"  says  Beza,  "  with  very  heavy  hearts  and 
wet  eyes."  Having  learned  ou  the  2d  of  Jlay,  by  a 
letter  from  Farel,  that  that  now  aged  man,  thinking 
more  of  his  sick  friend  than  of  himself,  proposed 
making  a  journey  to  Geneva,  Calvin  wrote  to  him  the 
following  letter,  in  Latin  :  '  Farewell,  my  best  and 
most  faithful  brother.  Since  it  is  God's  will  that 
you  should  survive  me,  live  in  the  constant  recollec- 
tion of  our  union,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  was  useful  to 
the  Church  of  God,  will  still  bear  for  us  abiding  fruit 
in  heaven.  I  wish  you  uot  to  fatigue  yourself  on 
ray  account.  My  breath  is  weak,  and  I  continually 
exi^ect  it  to  leave  me.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  I 
live  and  die  in  Christ,  who  is  gain  to  His  people,  both 
in  life  and  in  death.  Once  more  forewell,  with  the 
brethren. ' 

"  The  few  remaining  daj's  of  his  life,"  says  Beza, 
"Calvin  spent  in  almost  constant  prayer.  So  weak, 
however,  was  his  voice,  through  the  shortness  of  his 
breath,  that  for  the  most  part  his  sighs  ouly  were 
audible.  But  his  eyes  shone  bright  to  the  last,  and  he 
raised  them  to  heaven  with  such  an  expression  that  it 
was  easy  to  learn  from  them  the  fervor  of  his  prayer. 
He  frequently  repeated,  in  his  agony,  with  profound 
sighs,  the  words  of  David,  '  Lord,  I  opened  not  my 
mouth,  for  it  was  Thy  doing '  :  and  from  time  to 
time  those  of  Isaiah,  '  I  mourn  as  a  dove.'  I  have 
also  heard  that  he  said,  '  Thou  dost  sorely  afflict  me, 
O  Lord:  but  it  is  consolation  enough  for  me,  and  I 
.suffer  it  willingly,  since  it  is  Thine  hand.' 

"The  day,"  continues  Beza,  "  on  which  he  died, 
namely  May  27th,  he  seemed  to  suffer  less,  aud  even 


skull-c;ip  and  thanked  the  assembly  for  the  kind-  ,  to  speak  with  gi-eater  ea,se,  but  this  was  the  last 
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eflfoit  of  nature.  In  the  evening,  about  eight  o'clock, 
the  sure  signs  of  death  became  suddenly  apparent. 
As  soon  as  this  was  made  known  to  me,  and  to  one 
of  tlie  brethren,  by  the  servants,  I  hastened  to  the 
bedside,  and  found  him  as  he  quietly  expired;  neither 
feet  nor  hands  were  convulsed;  he  had  not  even 
breatlied  hard.  He  had  retained  his  consciousness 
and  rciison  to  the  end.  Even  his  voice  was  preserved 
till  his  last  breath,  and  lie  looked  rather  like  one 
sleeping  than  one  dead.  Thus  on  this  day,  with  the 
setting  sun,  the  brightest  light  in  the  world,  and  he 
who  had  been  the  strength  of  the  Church,  was  taken 
back  to  heaven. 

"During  the  night  and  on  the  following  day 
great  was  the  mouiuing  tliroughout  the  city.  The 
entire  State  wept  for  the  prophet  of  tlie  Lord;  the 
Church  lamented  the  departiu-e  of  its  faithful  pastor; 
the  Academy  the  loss  of  so  great  a  teacher;  all 
exclaimed,  in  their  grief,  that  they  had  lost  a  father, 
who,  after  God,  was  their  truest  friend  and  comforter. 
Many  inhabitants  of  the  city  desired  to  see  him  after 
he  was  dead,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  leave 
his  remains."  He  was,  according  to  his  own  e.x- 
pressed  desire,  buried  without  the  slightest  pomp. 

To  this  brief  sketch  we  can  only  add  the  following 
just  and  beautiful  eulogy  of  Calvin's  character  from 
the  miscellaneous  works  of  George  Bancroft,  Esq., 
the  distinguished  historian.  Such  a  testimony  from 
such  a  man,  who  never  speaks  at  random,  must  out- 
weigh, in  the  minds  of  the  discriminating,  the  many 
spiteful  outbursts  of  those  who,  taking  offence  at 
Calvin's  theology,  scriptural  as  it  is,  refuse  to  give 
him  credit  as  a  scholar,  a  man  of  unblemished  integ- 
rity, and  a  great  reformer. 

"We  may,  as  republicans,  remember  that  Calvin 
was  not  only  the  founder  of  a  sect,  but  foremost 
among  the  most  efficient  of  modern  republican  legis- 
lators. More  truly  benevolent  to  the  human  race 
than  Solon,  more  self-denying  than  Lycurgus,  the 
genius  of  Calvin  infused  enduring  elements  into  the 
institutions  of  Geneva,  and  made  it,  for  the  modern 
world,  the  impregnable  fortress  of  popular  liberty, 
the  fertile  seed-plot  of  democracy. 


"We  boast  of  our  common  schools;  Cah  in  was  the 
father  of  popular  education,  the  inventor  of  the  sys- 
tem of  free  schools.  He  that  will  not  honor  the 
memory,  and  respect  the  influence  of  Calvin,  knows 
but  little  of  the  origin  of  American  libert}'. 

"  If  personal  considerations  chiefly  win  applause, 
then  no  one  merits  our  sympathy  and  admiration 
more  than  Calvin,  the  young  exile  from  France,  who 
achieved  an  immortality  of  fame  liefore  he  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age;  now  boldly  reasoning 
with  the  king  of  France  for  religious  liberty;  now 
venturing  as  the  apostle  of  truth  to  carry  the  new 
doctrines  into  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  hardly  escaping 
from  the  fury  of  Papal  persecution;  the  purest  writer, 
the  keenest  dialectician  of  his  century;  pushing  free 
inquiry  to  its  utmost  verge,  and  yet  valuing  incjuiry 
solely  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  fi.xed  conclusions. 
The  light  of  his  genius  scattered  the  mask  of  darkness 
which  superstition  had  held  for  centuries  before  the 
brow  of  religion.  His  probity  was  unquestioned, 
his  morals  spotless.  His  only  happiness  consisted  in 
his  '  t;isk  of  glory  and  of  good, '  for  sorrow  found  its 
way  into  all  his  private  relations.  He  was  an  exile 
from  his  country;  he  became  for  a  season  an  exile 
from  his  place  of  e.xile.  As  a  husband,  he  was 
doomed  to  mourn  the  premature  loss  of  his  wife;  as 
a  father,  he  felt  the  bitter  pang  of  burying  liis  only 
child. 

"  Alone  in  the  world,  alone  in  a  strange  laud,  he 
went  forward  in  his  career  with  serene  resignation 
and  inflexible  firmness;  no  love  of  ease  turned  him 
aside  from  his  vigils;  no  fear  of  danger  rela.Ked  the 
nerveof  his  eloquence;  no  bodily  infirmities  checked 
the  incredible  activity  of  his  mind;  and  .so  he  con- 
tinued, year  after  year,  solitary  and  feeble,  yet  toil- 
ing for  humanity,  till,  after  a  life  of  glory,  he 
bequeathed  to  his  personal  heirs  a  fortune  in  books 
and  furniture,  stocks  and  money,  not  e.xceeding  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  to  the  world  a  pui-er  reforma- 
tion, a  republican  spirit  in  religion  with  the  kindred 
principles  of  republican  liberty."  (See  Culrinixiii,  in 
the  Sup]>lemeiit) 
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Abeel,  John  Nelson,  D.  D.,  graduated  at 
Princuton  College  in  1787,  aud  was  Tutor  in  it  for 
two  years.  He  eatered  uijou  the  study  of  theology 
tinder  Dr.  Livingston,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
April,  1703.  He  first  became  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  1795  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  With  a  discriminating  mind, 
a  sweet  and  melodious  voice,  and  his  soul  inflamed 
with  pious  zeal,  Dr.  Abeel  was  pre-eminent  among 
extemporaneous  orators.  He  was  a  man  of  unassum- 
ing manners,  and  a  truly  eloquent  preacher.  He 
died  January  20th,  lfil2. 

Abington  Church,  Pa.  This  church  was 
organized  in  the  year  1714,  by  Rev.  Malachi  Jones. 
The  first  Session  book,  still  in  existence,  gives  the 
original  membership  ius  exactly  threescore  and  ten. 
These  were  chiefly  "Scotch-Irish,"  although  the 
names  indicate  a  small  commingling  of  the  Low 
Dutch  element.  For  the  first  fifteen  years  succeed- 
ing the  formation  of  the  congregation,  Mr.  Jones  per- 
formed the  duties  of  their  pastor.  He  had  come  to 
the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  from  Wales,  and  joining 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  (which  had  been  in 
existence  eight  years,  and  had  eleven  names  on  its 
roll),  immediately  began  work  at  Abington.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  marked  energy  and  decision 
of  character,  and  is  referred  to  by  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries as  "a  good  man,  who  did  good."  By  a  deed 
dated  August  15th,  1719,  Mr.  Jones  transferred  to 
the  propei'ly  constituted  representatives  of  the  con- 
gregation one-half  acre  of  land,  that  they  might  erect 
thereon  a  church  edifice,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
a  burying  jjlace  for  the  dead.  The  only  definite 
information  of  the  original  building  is  that  it  was 
constructed  of  logs,  and  stood  until  April,  1793, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  a  more  sightly  and  sub- 
stantial structure.  Thirty  marriages  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-si.x  baptisms  are  mentioned  in  the 
record  of  this  pastorate.     It  is  not  stated  how  many 


were  received  on  profession  of  faith.  Mr.  Jones  died 
January  28tli,  1729.  For  two  years  after  his  decease 
Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews  occasionally  ofiiciated  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  1731  that  Mr.  Richard  Ti-eat  was 
formally  called.  For  forty-seven  years  his  connection 
with  Abington  was  continued.  In  1778,  having 
arrived  at  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  this 
faithful  servant  of  God  "fell  on  sleep."  Dui-ing  the 
period  covered  by  his  pastorate  G-eorge  Whitefield 
and  David  Brainerd,  "the  Apostle  to  the  Indians," 
visited  Abington  a  number  of  times,  and  were  greatly 
blessed  in  their  labors. 

The  memorable  schism  between  the  Synods  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  occurred  in  1741;  Abington 
sided  with  New  York.  It  was  not  until  1758  that 
the  Synods  were  reunited.  Seven  years  previously  the 
Presbytery  of  Abington  had,  for  convenience'  sake, 
been  constituted,  but  this  was  merged  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery  on  the  union.  An  interregnum 
of  three  years  followed  Mr.  Treat's  decease,  various 
ministers  officiating.  In  1781  Rev.  William  Mackey 
Tennent,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  pastor  and  installed. 
Before  coming  to  Abington  Dr.  Tennent  had  been 
settled  at  Greenfield,  Conn.,  where  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Dwight,  afterwards  President  of  Yale 
College.  While  here  he  gave  part  of  his  time  to  the 
congregations  of  Norriton  and  Providence.  In  1797 
Dr.  Tennent  wa.s  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.  For  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Princeton  College.  During  his  min- 
istry a  new  stone  church  was  built  on  the  west  side 
of  the  turnpike.  This  building  was  first  occupied  in 
1793.  Five  years  subsequently  Isa;ic  Boileau  con- 
veyed to  the  corporation  the  parsonage  larm  of  one 
hundred  acres.  Dr.  Tennent  was  called  home  Decem- 
ber 2d,  1810,  after  a  painful  but  patiently  endured 
illness;  he  rests  in  the  old  graveyard,  near  to  his 
uncle,  Gilbert  Tennent,  and  close,  also,  to  President 
Finley,  of  Princeton  College.  After  an  interval  of 
two  years  Rev.  Wni.  Dunlap,  a  son  of  the  President 
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of  Jefferson  College,  was  called  to  Abington ;  he  had    Mr.  Lowrie  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Wash- 


begun  his  ministerial  career  as  a  missionary  in  Canada, 
and  was  installed  at  Abington  July  22d,  1812.  His 
service  was  brief.  Six  years  after  his  insttvllation  he 
wa.s  summoned  to  go  up  higher.  He  died  in  his 
thirty-si.xth  year.  For  about  twelve  months  Presby- 
tery supplied  the  j)ulpit.  Ou  Seiitembcr  9tli,  1819, 
Rev.  Robert  Steel  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  He 
had  pursued  his  studies  with  Dr.  Wylie,  of  Phila- 
delphia; subse(xueutly  going  to  Nassau  Hall,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1813.  His  theological  course 
was  pursued  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Mason.  At 
first  Mr.  Steel  engaged  in  city  missionary  work  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but  at  Abington  he 
found  his  first  and  last  regular  charge.  At  a  congre- 
gational meeting  held  JIarcli  12tli,  1833,  it  was  decided 
to  enlarge  and  entirely  remodel  the  church  edifice. 
This  was  subsequently  done.  In  1856  the  parsonage 
farm  was  sold,  with  the  exception  of  two  acres,  which 
are  yet  retained. 
After  this  thir- 
teen acres  were 
purcha.sed,  and 
on  this  property 
the  present  par- 
.sonage  stands. 
Jlr.  Steel  was  a 
Trustee  of  the 
General  Assem- 
bly, of  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions, and  of  La- 
fayette College. 
In  1846  he  re- 
ceived the  degi'ee 
ofD.  D.  from  Jef- 
ferson College. 
Huntingdon  Val- 
ley Church  was 
organized  under 
Dr.  Steel's  ministry — an  offshoot  from  Abington — De- 
cember 27tb,  1860.  Dr.  Steel  died  September  2d,  1862. 
In  May,  1863,  Rev.  John  Linn  AVithrow  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  here,  coming  direct 
from  Princeton  Seminary.  Great  success  attended 
his  efforts.  He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  project 
of  erecting  a  new  church  edifice,  and  finally  accom- 
plished that  desired  end.  The  structure  is  of  brown 
.stone,  very  attractive  architecturally,  and  its  tall 
spire  is  a  landmark  for  the  entire  neighborhood. 
Dr.  Withrow  resigned  in  November,  1808,  to  take 
charge  of  Arch  Street  Church,  Philadelphia.  Lafayette 
College  bestowed  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  The 
Kev.  Samuel  T.  LowTie  succeeded  Dr.  AVithrow,  and 
in  May,  1869,  was  installed  as  pastor.  He  had  previ- 
ously ijreached  at  .Alexandria,  Pa.,  and  the  Bethany 
Jlission,  Philadelphia.  During  his  stay  at  Abington 
Mr.  Moody  gave  a  week  of  his  time  to  work  there,  a 
service  which  will  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered. 


ABI.NGTON    CHURCH,    AUI.VGTIJN.   PA. 


ington  and  Jefierson  College.  He  left  Abington  July, 
1874,  to  accejrt  a  professorship  in  the  Western  Theo- 
logicfil  Seminary.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  L.  W. 
Eckard,  was  called  January  1st,  1875,  and  instilled 
on  the  25th  of  the  following  May.  He  was  graduated 
from  Lafayette  College  in  18G6,  and  Princeton  Semi- 
nary in  1869.  The  first  five  years  of  his  ministry 
were  spent  as  a  missionary  to  China.  Two  mission 
chapels  have  become  self-supporting  churches  during 
the  present  pastorate,  and  the  membership  ha.s  been 
largely  increased.  Such  is,  briefly,  the  story  of  Abing- 
ton. The  early  records  were  imperfectly  kept,  and 
much  that  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  know  about 
is  altogether  omitted.  But  on  high  the  record  is  com- 
plete, and,  in  souls  saved,  in  Christ's  name  glorified, 
in  God's  glory  enhanced,  all  shall  presently  know 
what  divine  grace  hath  done  for  this  portion  of  Zion. 
Academies,  Presbsrterian.  The  early  educa- 
tional institu- 
tious  of  our 
Church  reflect 
great  credit  on 
those  by  whom 
they  were  estab- 
lished and  sus- 
tained, and  con- 
tributed largely 
to  its  pro.sperity 
and  usefulness. 

While  the 
Synod  of  New 
York  was  en- 
gaged in  laying 
the  foundation  of 
the  College  of 
Nassau  Hall,  the 
Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia was  not 
idle.  In  1739, 
John  Thompson,  a  man  of  prominence,  proposed 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal  the  erection  of  a 
school  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Synod.  The 
design  was  apijroved  by  the  latter  body  in  May  of 
the  same  year.  Messrs.  Pemberton,  Dickinson, 
Cross  and  Anderson  were  nominated  to  prosecute  the 
design .  and  secure  subscriptions  in  New  England 
and  in  Europe.  In  1744  the  Synod  took  the  school 
at  New  London,  Pa.,  which  had  started  the  previous 
year,  under  its  care.  It  was  to  be  supported  by 
annual  contributions  from  the  congregations,  and 
"all  persons  who  please,  may  send  their  children  and 
have  them  instructed  gratis  in  languages,  philosophy, 
and  divinity."  The  Rev.  Francis  .\lison,  the  finest 
scholar  in  the  two  Synods,  was  appointed  master,  and 
authorized  to  appoint  his  own  u.slier.  He  was  to  be 
allowed  by  the  Synod  twenty  jiounds  per  annum, 
and  his  Assistant  fifteen  pounds.  Several  ministers 
and  other  gentlemen  contribut('<l  books  to  begin  a 
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library,  iu  this   respect  imitating  the  example   of 
Yale. 

Ill  1749  the  plan  of  the  school  was  modified.  Mr. 
Alison's  salary  was  increased,  and  tuition  was 
allowed.  In  17.52  he  removed  to  Phihulelphi.a,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Academy  there,  but  the  school 
continued  iu  operation  under  the  care  of  Alexander 
McDowell,  to  whom,  in  1754,  Matthew  Wilson  was 
added  as  Assistant.  The  latter  was  to  teach  the 
languages,  while  Mr.  McDowell  continued,  "from  a  I 
sen.se  of  the  public  good,"  to  teach  logic,  mathema-  | 
tic-s,  natural  and  moral  jjliilosophy,  etc.  This  school 
be&ime  justly  celebrated,  and  served  to  aid  iu  fur- 
nishing the  State  with  able  civilians,  and  the  I 
Church  with  wull-(iualitied  ministers.  Among  those 
who  were  wholly  or  partially  educated  here  were 
Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  the  Continental 
Congress ;  Dr.  John  Ewiug,  Provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  Darid  Ramsay,  the 
historian  ;  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  one 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  historian  of  North  Carolina ;  and  three 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Governor 
Thomas  Mi:Kean,  George  Read  and  James  Smith. 

The  school  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  at  Notting- 
ham, had  a  high  reijutation.  It  sent  out  a  large 
number  of  eminent  men.  Among  them  were  Governor 
Martin,  of  North  Carolina ;  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
Colonel  John  Bayard,  Governor  Henry,  of  Maryland; 
Rev.  Dr.  McWliorter,  the  celebrated  James  Waddel; 
and  the  Rev.  William  JI.  Tennent,  of  Abington. 
Mr.  Finley  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  skillful 
teacher  ;  and  to  such  eminence  had  he  attained,  that 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Davics  he  was  called  to  succeed 
hinr  in  the  presidency  at  Princeton. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  as  pastor  at  Fagg's  Manor, 
Pa.,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair  instituted  a  classical 
school,  in  which  some  of  the  ablest  ministers  of  the 
Presbj-terian  Church  received  either  the  whole  or  the 
more  substantial  parts  of  their  education.  Among 
these  were  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Cummings,  the  Rev.  .Tohn  Rodgers,  d.d.  ;  the 
Rev.  .Tames  Finley,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Henry,  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  Smith,  D.D.,  the  father  of  Samuel  Stan- 
hope Smith  and  John  Blair  Smith;  all  eminent  as 
scholars  and  divines. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  as  pa-stor  at  the  church  of 
Peiiuea,  Lanca.ster  Co. ,  Pa.,  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith, 
D.D.,  founded  a  school,  designed  chiefly  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.  In  this  school  he  emploj'ed  the  most  re- 
spectable teachers,  and  it  was  soon  resorted  to  by  a 
large  number  of  young  men  from  different  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  JIaryland,  some  of  whom  were 
afterwards  greatly  distinguished  in  the  difierent  pro- 1 
fessions.  He  exerted  a  strong  religious  influence  j 
on  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  a  large  part  of  those 
intrusted  to  his  care  became  e.xemplary  professors  of 
religion.  I 


Shortly  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  some  men 
in  Virginia,  whose  .sous  were  growing  up,  felt  a  de- 
sire for  having  them,  or  part  of  them,  educated  liber- 
ally, chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
Accordingly  a  small  Grammar  School  was  formed  iu 
the  neighborhood  of  Old  Providence,  which  greatly 
increased,  and  drew  youths  from  distant  neighbor- 
hoods. This  school  was  moved  to  a  place  Rilled 
Mount  Pleasant,  near  to  the  little  town  of  Fairfield. 
Here  the  Rev.  William  Graham,  a  native  of  the  town- 
ship of  Paxtou,  near  Harrisburg,  in  Lancaster  county 
(now  Dauphin),  Pa.,  at  the  request  of  Hanover  Pres- 
bytery, commenced  his  labors  as  a  teacher,  and  here 
we  find  the  germ  whence  sprung  Washington  Col- 
lege. In  1776  the  school  was  established  at  Timber 
Ridge  Meeting-house.  As  Mr.  Graham's  income 
from  the  Academy  was  small,  and  his  salary  for 
preaching  to  the  two  congregations  of  Timber  Ridge 
and  Hall's  Meeting-house  (now  Monmouth)  was 
paid  iu  depreciated  currency,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  support  his  family,  and  he  purchased  a  small 
farm  on  the  North  river,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
present  site  of  Washington  College.  For  some  time 
after  retiring  to  his  farm  he  endeavored  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  Rector,  by  visiting  the  school  and 
giving  instruction,  several  times  in  each  week.  But 
this  being  found  very  inconvenient  to  himself,  and 
disadvantageous  to  the  school,  he  relinquished  the 
establishment  at  Timber  Ridge,  and  opened  a  school 
in  his  own  house.  After  some  time  a  irame  edifice 
was  erected  ;  on  ground  given  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
school  was  continued  until,  iu  the  year  1782,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Legi.slature  for  an  Act  of 
Incori>oration,  and,  accordingly,  a  number  of  trus- 
tees were  formed  into  a  body  corporate,  to  have  full 
charge  of  the  Academj',  which  received  the  name  of 
Liberty  H.\ll,  which  name  it  retained  until  it  was 
endowed  by  General  Washington,  when  his  name 
was  substituted  for  that  which  it  had  before  borne. 
In  this  Academy,  notwithstanding  the  adversities  it 
had  to  encounter  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
many  were  educated  who  afterwards  attained  great 
eminence.  Among  them  were  Samuel  Doak,  .lohn 
Montgomery,  Archibald  Alexander,  .Tames  Houston, 
William  Tat<?,  Samuel  Greenlee,  and  William  Wilson. 

At  an  early  period  after  he  became  pastor  of  the 
churches  of  Chartiers  and  Pigeon  Creek,  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  John  McMillan  directed  his  atten- 
tion towards  the  preparation  of  suitable  young  men  of 
piety  and  talents  for  the  gospel  ministry.  He  was  se- 
lected by  the  S.vnod  of  Virginia  to  manage  and  take 
charge  of  the  institution,  which,  by  their  aiipointmcnt, 
was  entrusted  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Redstone.  Tliis  institution,  with  his  consent,  and 
the  concurrence  of  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  was 
located,  within  a  year  after  it  was  thus  origiu.ated,  in 
Canonsburg,  and  became  merged  into  the  Academy 
of  that  place  in  1791-2.  The  first  students  in  this 
' '  Log  Cabin ' '  were  James  Hughes,  John  Brice,  James 
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McGreiuly,  Samuel  Porter,  and  Thomas  Marquis. 
Many  others  who  also  became  prominent  in  the 
Chuich  here  received  their  education.  The  Academy, 
in  180-2,  was  merged  into  Jell'erson  College,  and  when 
it  at  length  became  a  chart^ired  college,  Dr.  McMillan 
was  its  most  steady  and  efl'ectual  friend,  through 
his  long  lU'e.  "Jefferson  College,"  says  Dr.  Joseph 
Smith,   "owes  an  immeasurable  debt  of  gratitude  to 


could  see  that  he  cared  a  rush.  As  a  preacher,  he 
had  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  He  could  not  be 
considered  as  eminently  popular,  but  his  sermons 
were  always  rich  in  evangelical  truth,  and  written  in 
a  style  of  great  pcr.spicuity  and  precision,  so  that  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  hearer  if  he  was  not  profited." 
After  Dr.  Adams'  death  there  was  published  a  duo- 
decimo volume  of  his  discourses,    which  is  highly 


Dr.  McMillan,  and,  of  course,  the  cau.se  of  science  and    creditable,  not  only  to  his  talents  as  a  preacher,  liut 
literature  must  ever  regard  him  as  one  of  its  earliest  i  to  the  American  jiulpit. 


aud  most  valuable  jjatrons  and  supporters." 

Adair,  Bev.  Robert,  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ire- 
laud,  March  loth,  180-2,  and  wasordained  by  the  Pres- 
IjyteryofNewCastle,  November  19th,  18-29.  Mr.  Adair 
was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  AVilmingtou,  Del., 
18-29-34;  of  the  church  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  1834-8; 
stated  sujjply  of  the  Franklin  Street  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, 1838-9;  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Southwark, 
Philadelphia,  1839-48  ;  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Philadelphia  Home  Missionary  Society,  1848-62; 
pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  Norristown,  1862-5; 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  1865-71; 
pastor  of  the  Tabor  Church,  Philadelphia,  1871-80; 
and  on  resigning  the  charge  in  1880,  was  made  Pastor 
Emeritus.  Mr.  Adair  still  resides  in  Philadelphia, 
aud  preaches,  as  there  is  opportunity,  for  his  brethren, 
by  whom  he  is  held  in  high  regard.  He  is  au  earnest 
and  impressive  preacher,  and  is  always  listened  to 


Adams,  Rev.  "William  Hooper,  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  aud  Martha  Hooper  Adams, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  January  8th,  1838.  He 
entered  Harvard  University  in  1856,  and  was  honor- 
ably graduated  in  1860,  after  which  he  became  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  In 
January,  1801,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel September  '27th,  1862,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hope- 
well, and  on  November  21st,  1863,  he  was  ordained 
as  an  Evangelist  by  the  same  Presbytery.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  ordination  he  ministered,  as  an  Evan- 
gelist, to  the  churches  of  Dauiels^'^lle,  Sandy  Creek, 
and  to  the  people  of  Paolia  and  Beth  Haven,  Ga. 

Jlr.  Adams  began  his  ministry  at  Eufaula,  Ala., 
where  he  labored  with  great  tidelity  and  acceptance. 
In  the  summer  of  1865  he  returned  to  Boston.     Feb- 


ruary 20th,  1867,  he  visited  Charleston,  S.  C,  accei)ting 
with  interest.  As  a  member  of  Presbytery  he  is  very  I  an  invitation  to  the  piistorate  of  the  Circular  Church 
faithful  and  useful.  His  long  ministry,  and  service  I  in  that  city,  where  he  remained  twelve  years.  In 
in  important  spheres,  have  been  crowned  -with  the  !  the  Spring  of  1880  he  was  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
divine  blessing,  and  in  his  advanced  age  he  is  still  ing  of  Charleston  Presbytery,  and  a  few  days  after 
ready  to  aid  every  work  which  aims  at  the  glory  of  '  the  adjournment  of  that  body  his  spu'it  passed  tran- 
his  jNlaster  ;iud  the  gt>od  of  mankind.  quilly  from  time  to  eternity. 

Adams,  John  Watson,  D.  D.,  a  son  of  the  :      During  his  absence  from  his  church,  in  1877,  to  be 
Rev.  Roger  Adams,  "was   born  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,    near  his  father  during  his  remaining  days,  Mr.  Adams 


December  6th,  1796.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  1822,  having  during  his  collegiate  course  de- 
veloped a  character,  both  intellectual  aud  moral,  of 
rare  excellence.  On  leaving  college  he  became  the 
teacher  of  a  select  school  in  Manlius,  New  York. 
At  the  close  of  this  engagement,  he  went  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  commenced  his  professional  studies, 
availing  himself  of  tlie  instruction  of  Dr.  Spring, 
aud  two  or  three  other  I'resbyterian  clergymen  of  the 
city.  A  short  time  afterward  he  joined  the  Middle 
Class  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  where 
he  took  the  first  rank  for  talents,  and  diligent  and 
successful  study.  He  was  ordained  aud  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Syracuse, 


was  laboriously  engaged  in  ministerial  and  literary 
work.  He  supplied  the  vacant  pulpit  of  Vine  Street 
Church,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  the  Church  of  Middleboro, 
Mass.,  and  afterwards  the  Hancock  Church,  of  Lex- 
ington, in  the  same  State.  At  the  same  time  he  pre- 
pared his  "  Seven  AVords  from  the  Cross, ' '  a  work  of 
great  tenderness  and  merit.  He  was  an  eminently 
holy,  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  man.  He  was  a 
general  favorite  with  the  colored  people,  in  whom  he 
had  always  manifested  a  kind,  cousiderate  interest, 
and  they  were  largely  represented  at  his  funeral, 
where  their  expres.sions  of  love  and  grief  were  deeply 
affecting.  As  a  preacher,  he  "determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  hira  crucified."     His 


July -28th,  18-26,  and  eoutinued  in  this  relation  till  the  I  pulpit  preparations    were    elaborate   and   scholarly. 

close  of  his  life.     In  1841   he  was  chosen  a  member 

of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Hamilton  College,  and 

continued  to  hold  the  otfice   until  his  death,  which 

occurred  April,  6th,  18.50.    "  Dr.  Adams,"  says  Dr.  E. 

W.  Condit,  "  was  one  of  the  most  unambitious  men 

whom  I  have  ever  known  in  the  ministry  ;  he  was 

indeed  ambitious  to  do  good  and  promote  the  honor 

of  his  Master,  but    for  tlie  applause  of  men  I  never 


As  a  pa.stor  he  will  be  remembered  with  peculiar 
affection.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  everything 
that  interested  his  flock.  Condescending  to  men  of 
low  estate,  he  had  a  kind  and  encouraging  word  lor 
all — for  the  chimney  sweep  and  the  scavenger  that 
removed  the  rubbish  from  his  door.  ' '  Brother  Adams, ' ' 
said  his  Presbytery,  in  a  paper  adopted  in  view  of  his 
death,    "was  a  heavenly-minded,  cheerful  and  loving 
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Christian,  and  as  a  minister  ol"  the  gospel,  was  able, 
earnest  and  zealous.  It  can  truly  be  said  ol"  him,  as 
it  was  said  of  another  preacher  of  Clirist,  after  his 
decease,  "There  was  no  t;unt  of  bigotiy  in  his  niv 
ture.  All  followers  of  Christ  were  Chiistians  to  him, 
and  in  every  sinner  he  saw  a  possible  saint,  and  hoped 
and  praj'cd  that  the  possibilit}- might  be  realized." 
Adams,  "William,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  John 
^idaras,  was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  in  1813. 
AVheu  an  infant  he  was  taken  to  Audover,  Mass., 
where  hi.s  father,  ^ho  w;rs  one  of  the  mo.st  celebrated 
teachers  of  his  day,  became  the  Principal  of  an 
academy'.  Trained  liy  his  father,  and  a  protege  of 
Professor  Stuart,  he  had  also  the  advantage  of  con- 
stant association  with  such  men  as  Judsou,  Gordon 
Hall,    Newell,    and    many   others.       He    settled    at 
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Brighton,  near  Boston,  where  his  ministry  was  suc- 
cessful. In  1840  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Broome 
street  or  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York, 
and  for  many  years  was  its  most  efficient  and  beloved 
jiastor.  A  large  portion  of  this  congi'egation,  who 
tboughtitadrisable  to  remove  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  withdrew,  "with  Dr.  Adams,  in  1853,  and  erected 
an  elegant  church  edifice  on  the  corner  of  JIadisou 
avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  and  became  known 
as  the  Madi.son  Square  Presbyterian  Chmch.  In  this 
edifice,  for  twenty  years,  Dr.  Adams  preached  to 
large  and  intelligent  audiences,  and  with  marked  in- 
dications of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  his  ministry. 
Having  been  elected  President  of  the  Union  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  New  York,  he  preaclied  his  farewell 
sermon  as  pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Church,  on 


Sunday,  April  19th,  1874,  and  his  inauguration  iis 

President  took  place  Jlay  11th,  1874. 

Dr.  Adams  was  a  finished  gentleman,  dignified,  yet 
aflable  and  approachable.  In  public  and  private  his 
bearing  wa.s  marked  by  an  entire  self-possession,  and 
a  happy  adaptability  to  circumstances  and  persons. 
He  had  a  genial,  companionable  disposition,  and 
none  but  ennobling  qualities  of  heart.  He  was  a  very 
superior  preacher.  All  his  sermons  were  able,  and 
indicated  great  theological  as  well  a.s  literary  culture. 
His  voice  was  mellow,  though  full  of  compass,  and 
his  delivery  and  gestures  were  appropriate  and  im- 
pressive. He  excelled  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker, 
showing  a  remarkable  fluency  of  chaste,  eflective 
language.  As  a  pastor  he  was  gieatly  beloved  by  his 
people.  Dr.  Adams  took  high  rank  as  an  author. 
He  wrote  with  much  gracefulness  and  vigor,  and  his 
works  reached  a  large  circulation.  Prominent  among 
his  books  were  ' '  The  Three  Gardens — Eden,  Geth- 
semane,  and  Paradise,''  and  "Thanksgiving."  In 
1852  he  w;is  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  in  "Washington,  D.  C.  He  exerted  a  com- 
manding and  "widesjiread  influence  in  the  Church,  by 
his  Christian  excellence,  well-balanced  character,  in- 
tellectual force,  and  official  fidelity. 

Addison,  Hon.  Alexander,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, and  received  a  thorough  English  and  classical 
education  in  the  College  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  native 
land.  He  first  adopted  the  ministerial  profession, 
and  emigrated  to  America  in  1758,  bearing  the  com- 
mission of  a  preacher  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  officiated  in  that  capacity  for  some  time,  at  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law, 
and,  after  pursuing  the  required  course  of  .study, 
commenced  practice  and  was  eminently  successful, 
attaining  to  wealth  and  honor.  He  was  the  first 
person  to  receive  an  appointment  as  President  Law 
Judge  in  "Western  Pennsylvania,  his  commission  to 
that  office  dating  1791.  He  remained  in  this  position 
until  1802,  and  died,  in  Pittsburg,  in  1807.  He  was 
the  author  o(  Addison's  Eejmrls,  at  one  time  a  high 
authority. 

Adger,  John  Bailey,  D.D.,  was  born  December 
13th,  1810,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  is  the  eldest  son 
of  James  Adger,  who  was  a  wealthy  and  pious  mer- 
chant in  that  citj'.  He  graduated  at  Union  College, 
N.  Y.,  in  1828,  and  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Charleston  Union,  April  15th,  1834. 
In  that  j'ear  he  was  sent  out  as  a  missionars'  to  the 
Armenians  in  Asia  Minor,  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He  labored 
there  zealously  nearly  twelve  years,  hut  was  com- 
pelled, by  impaired  vision  and  failing  health,  to 
resign.  Soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  State, 
^•iz.,  in  1847  he  proposed  to  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Charleston,  to  build  a  separate  church  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colored  people,  which  was  done  in 
1849.  This  colored  congregation  afterwards  became 
the  Zion  Church.     In  1857  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Church  Polity  in  the  Seminary  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
and  retained  the  position,  ably  fulfilling  its  duties, 
until  1874.  Subsc-quently  he  was  stated  supply  of 
Mount  Zion,  1875-77,  p;istor  of  Roberts  Church  in 
1878,  and  since  1879  has  been  pastor  of  Hopewell 
Church.  Dr.  Adger  resides  at  Pendleton.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  scholarly  ac(iuirements  and  a  faithful 
laborer  in  the  ^ineyard  of  the  Lord. 

Adopting  Act.  The  most  prominent  event  in 
the  period  of  our  Church's  history,  from  1729  to  17-11, 
was  the  imssing  of  the  Adojjting  Act,  by  which  assent 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  required 
of  all  members  of  the  SjTiod,  and  of  all  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Presbyteries.  The  Presbytery  of 
!Newc;istle  had  begun,  at  least  as  early  as  1724,  to  re- 
quire the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Confession  by 
their  candidates  for  the  ministry.  No  one  will  be 
sm-prised,  therefore,  to  learn  that  the  overture  which 
led  to  the  Adopting  Act  had  its  origin  in  this  Pres- 
bytery. The  Eev.  John  Thompson,  of  Lewes,  Del., 
was  its  author.  Under  the  date  of  Slarch  27th,  1728,  it 
is  recorded  that  "an  overture  formerly  read  before 
Synoil,  but  which  was  dropped,  being  now,  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  Presbj'tery,  produced  by  ilr.  Thompson 
and  read,  the  Presbj^ry  defer  their  judgment  con- 
cerning it  until  ne.xt  meeting."  'When  the  overture 
was  introduced  a  second  time  into  Synod,  in  1728, 
"the  Synod,  judging  this  to  be  a  very  important 
affair,  unanimously  concluded  to  defer  the  considera- 
tion of  it  till  the  next  Synod,  withal  recommending 
it  to  the  members  of  each  Presbytery  present  to  give 
timeous  notice  thereof  to  the  absent  members. ' '  In 
1729  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  SjTiod,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Andrews, 
Dickinson,  Piersou,  Thompson  (the  author  of  the 
overture),  Craighead,  and  Anderson,  who  brought  in 
a  report  which,  after  long  debate  upon  it,  was  agreed 
to  in  hxc  verba : — 

"  Although  the  Synod  do  not  cL-Lim  or  pretend  to  any  authority  of 
imposing  our  faith  upon  other  men's  consciences,  but  do  profess  our 
just  dissatisfaction  with,  and  abhorrence  of,  such  impositions,  and  do 
utterly  disclaim  all  legislative  power  and  authority  in  the  Church, 
being  willing  to  receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  received  us,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  admit  to  fellowship  in  sacred  ordinances  all  such 
as  we  have  grounds  to  believe  Christ  will  at  lastadmit  to  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  ;  yet  we  are  undoubtedly  obliged  to  take  care  that 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  be  kept  pure  and  uncorrupt 
among  us,  and  so  handed  down  to  our  posterity.  And  do  therefore 
agree  that  all  the  ministers  of  this  Synod,  orthat  shall  hereafter 
be  admitted  into  this  Synod,  shall  declare  their  agreement  in,  and 
apprcibatiun  of,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  Largerand  Shorter 
Catechisms  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  as  being,  in 
all  the  essential  and  necessary  articles,  good  forms  of  sound  words 
and  systems  of  Christian  doctrine;  and  do,  also,  adopt  the  said  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms  as  the  confession  of  our  faith.  And  we  do 
also  agree  that  all  the  Presbyteries  within  our  bounds  shall  always 
take  care  not  to  admit  any  candidate  of  the  ministryinto  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sacred  functions  but  what  declares  his  agreement  in 
opinion  with  all  the  essential  and  necessarj'  articles  of  said  Confession, 
either  by  subscribing  the  said  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms, 
or  by  a  verbal  declaration  of  their  assent  thereto,  as  such  minister 
or  Candidate  shall  think  best.  .\nd  in  case  any  minister  of  this 
Synod,  or  any  candidate  for  the  ministry,  shall  have  any  scruple 


with  respect  to  any  article  or  articles  of  said  ConfeB8ioD  or  Cate- 
chisms, he  shall,  at  the  time  of  bis  making  said  declaration,  declare 
his  sentiments  to  the  Presbytery  or  Synod,  who  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing, admit  him  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  in  their  own  bounds, 
and  to  ministerial  commuuion,  if  the  Synod  or  Presbytery  shall 
judge  his  scruple  or  mistake  to  be  only  about  articles  not  essential 
and  necessary  in  doctrine,  worship  or  government.  But  if  tlie  Synod 
or  Presbytery  shall  judge  such  Ministers  or  Candidates  erroneous 
in  essential  and  necessary  articles  of  faith,  the  Synod  or  Presbytery 
j  shall  declare  them  uncapable  of  couimuniun  with  them.  And  the 
Synod  do  solemnly  agree,  that  none  of  us  will  traduce  or  use  any 
opprobious  terms  of  those  that  differ  from  us  in  these  extra-essential 
I  and  not  necessary  points  of  doctrine,  but  treat  them  with  the  same 
friendship,  kindness,  and  brotherly  love,  as  if  they  had  not  differed 
from  us  in  such  sentiments." 

The  foregoing  paper  was  adopted  in  the  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  took  place  "The  Adopting  Act." 

The  ministers  of  the  SjTiod  then  present,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Elmer,  who  declared  himself  not 
IJrepared  (but  gave  .in  his  assent  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  S.ynod),  after  proposing  all  the  scruples 
that  any  of  them  had  against  any  articles  and  expres- 
sions in  the  Confession  and  Catechisms,  luianimously 
agreed  in  the  solution  of  those  scruples,  and  in  declar- 
ing the  Confession  and  Catechisms  to  be  their  confes- 
sion of  faith.  The  only  exceiJtion  made  was  to  those 
articles  of  the  Form  of  Gtovernmcnt  which  related  to 
the  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate.  In  view  of  the 
' '  unanimity,  peace  and  unity  ' '  which  appeared  in 
these  consultations  and  deliberations  of  the  Synod, 
they  ' '  uuanimou.sly  agreed  in  gi^•ing  thanks  to  God  in 
solemn  prayer  and  praises."  The  ministers  who 
were  present  at  this  meeting  of  Synod  were 
Messrs.  Andrews,  Craighead,  Thompson,  Anderson, 
Pierson,  Uelston,  Houston,  Tenncnt,  Boyd,  DickLn- 
.son,  Braduer,  T.  Evans,  Hutchinson,  Elmer,  Steven- 
son, William  Tenuent,  Conn,  Orme,  Gillespie,  and 
Wilson. 

A  motion  being  made  to  know  the  Synod's  judg- 
ment about  the  Directory,  they  gave  their  sense  of 
the  matter  in  the  following  words  : — 

"The  Synod  do  unanimously  acknowledge  and  de- 
clare, that  they  judge  the  Directory  lor  worship,  dis- 
cipline and  government  of  the  Church,  commonly 
annexed  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  to  be  agree- 
able in  substance  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  founded 
thereupon,  and  therefore  do  earnestly  recommend  the 
same  to  all  their  members,  to  be  by  thetn  ob.served,  as 
near  as  circumstances  will  allow  and  Christian  pru- 
dence direct. ' ' 

After  action  upon  the  Adopting  Act,  the  question 
immediately  arose,  what  do  the  Synod  metvn  by  "es- 
sential and  neces.sarj'  articles?  "  May  the  new  mem- 
bers object  to  any  and  all  articles  not  essential  to 
Christianity?  This  aml)iguity  in  the  .\et  excited  im- 
mediate dissatisfaction,  and  the  Sjniod  were  called 
upon  to  say  explicitly  how  these  expressions  were  to 
be  understood.  This  they  did  at  their  meeting  in 
1730,  as  follows  :  ''Overturn],  That  the  Synod  do 
now  declare,  that  they  understand  these  clau.ses  that 
respect  the  admission  of  intrants  or  candidates,  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  oblige  them  to  receive  and  adopt 
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the  Confession  and  Cateiliisnis  at  their  admission,  in 
the  same  niaunor,  and  as  fully,  as  the  members  of 
Synod  did  that  were  then  present." 

Many  persons  having  been  offended  with  some  ex- 
pressions or  distinctions  in  the  iirst  or  preliminary 
act  of  Synod  for  adopting  the  Westminster  Confession, 
Catechisms,  etc.,  in  order  to  renio\e  said  oflence  and 
all  jealousies  that  had  arisen,  or  might  arise,  on  occa- 
sion of  said  distinctions  and  expressions,  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  in  1736  :  ' '  The  Synod  doth  de- 
clare, that  the  Synod  have  adopted  and  still  do  adhere 
to  the  Westminster  Confession,  Catechisms,  and  Di- 
rectory, without  the  least  variation  or  alteration,  and 
witliout  any  regard  to  said  distinctions."  The  min- 
isters present  at  this  meeting  of  Synod  were  Messrs. 
Thomas  Craigliead,  J.  Andrews,  J.  Thomp.son,  J.  An- 
derson, Richard  Treat,  J.  Houston,  Robert  Cathcart, 
A.  Boyd,  Robert  Cross,  Robert  Jamison,  Ebenezer 
Gotild,  H.  Stevenson,  H.  Carlisle,  James  Martin,  Wil- 
liam Bertram,  Alexander  Craighead,  John  Paul, 
William  Tennent,  Sen.,  William  Tennent,  Jun.,  and 
David  Evans.  If  to  these  be  added  those  members 
who,  though  absent  this  year,  were  jircsent  when  the 
explanatory  declaration  of  1730  was  passed,  \'iz. : 
Messrs.  John  Pierson,  Samuel  Gelston,  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent, Alexander  Hutchinson,  Joseph  Jlm'gan,  Daniel 
Elmer,  Thomas  Evans,  and  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  we 
have  a  sufficient  list  of  witnesses  as  to  what  were  the 
true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Adopting  Act. 

Ag-ne-w,  Benjamin  Lashells,  D.D.,  sou  of 
Smith  and  Maria  Mayes  Agnew,  was  born  October 
2d,  1833,  in  what  was  then  called  Warren,  now 
Apollo,  Armstroug  County,  Pa.  He  graduated  at 
Washington  College  in  1854,  and  entered  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  Fall  of  the  same  year. 
At  the  close  of  his  second  year  in  the  Seminary  he 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny,  April 
8th,  1S56,  and  spent  his  Summer  vacation,  of  four 
months,  in  Somerset,  where  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  Presbyterian  church.  In  the  Fall  he 
returned  to  the  Seminary,  and  graduated  May  13th, 
1857.  He  then  went  back  to  Somerset,  completed 
the  church  commenced  the  previous  Summer,  and 
raised  the  money  to  free  it  from  all  indebtedness,  but 
declined  the  pastorate,  which  he  was  urged  to  accept. 
February  18th,  1858,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  chuivh  at  Johnstowai,  Pa.  ^^1lile  here 
he  was  successful  in  securing  the  erection  of  two 
buildings  within  the  bounds  of  his  congregation  ; 
one,  a  small  building  at  Conemaugh  Station,  chiefly 
for  the  accommodation  of  men  employed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  their  families  ;  the  other,  a 
large  building  in  Johnstown,  for  the  iLse  of  the  main 
congregation.  On  October  18th,  1367,  he  resigned 
the  pastorate  at  Johnstown,  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
Westminster  Church,  Philadelphia,  over  which  he 
was  installed,  January  19th,  18G8.  Whilst  he  had 
cimrge  of  this  church  a  hea\'y  indebtedness  was 
lifted,  through  his  persistent  personal  efforts,  and  the 


church  became  very  prosperous.  He  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  North  Chm'ch,  Philadelphia,  May  22d, 
1870,  and  during  his  connection  with  it  the  congre- 
gation was  prosperous  and  progressive.  All  respected 
him  for  his  abilitj',  honored  him  for  his  purity  of 
character,  and  loved  him  for  his  kinijness  and  sym- 
pathy. On  December  17th,  1882,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  East  Liberty  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Throughout  his  ministerial  career.  Dr.  Agnew  has 
been  an  earnest,  diligent  and  useful  laborer.  Over 
900  persons  have  united  with  the  communion  of  the 
chmches  under  his  care.  He  was  for  three  years  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  when  he 
declined  re-election.  For  ten  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  vice-president  for 
some  years,  and  was  afterwards  President  of  the 
Board.     He  was  the  efficient  stated  clerk   of   the 
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Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  Central,  from  the  time  of 
its  organization  until  1880,  when  he  declined  further 
service  in  that  capacity.  He  was  Moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia.  He  read  a  paper  on  "  Minis- 
terial Support,"  before  the  General  Presbj^erian 
Council,  in  1880.  In  all  the  positions  he  has  occu- 
pied he  has  discharged  his  duties  with  fidelity, 
acceptableness  and  success. 

Agne-w,  D.  Hayes,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in  1818,  and  is  the  son  of 
Dr.  Agnew,  formerly  an  eminent  physician  of  that 
section.  His  classical  editcation  was  commenced  at 
the  Moscow  Academy,  Chester  County.  He  next 
studied  at  Jeflersou  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  and 
finally  completed  his  education  at  Newark  College, 
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Del. ,  where  one  of  his  reUirives,  the  Rev.  John  Holmes 
Agnew,  was  Proleissor  of  Languages.  His  nietlical 
training  was  oiitained  at  the  University  of  I'ennsyl- 
vania,  and  he  entered  ui)on  the  practiee  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  rural  districts.  After  some  years  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  his 
practice,  and  commenced  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy,  in  College 
Avenue.  In  1860  his  cla.ss  in  this  time-honored  in- 
stitution numhered  265  students,  representing  eveiy 
Statt^  in  the  Union.  He  also  established,  at  the  same 
place,  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Operative  Surgerj'. 
He  was  elected,  in  18.54,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  in  that  institution  he 
founded  the  present  Pathologic;il  Museum,  and  for 
some  time  acted  as  its  Curator. 
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In  1863  Dr.  Agnew  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomj',  and  Assistant  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery 
i  n  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  about  the  same  time  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  Sui-geons  of  Wills  Oiilithalmic  Hospital.  In  1865 
he  Wiis  elected  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  and  likewise  in  the  Orthopa;dic  Hos- 
pital. In  1870  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Operative  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  year  that  followed  he  became  Professor  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  in  the  same 
institution.  He  is  a  most  skillful,  rapid  and  efficient 
operator  in  every  department  of  general  surgery,  which 
is  his  specialty,  and  his  reputation  is  world-wide  in 
this  respect.  He  has  published  a  large  and  exhaust- 
ive work  on  Operative  Surgery,  which  indicates  the 


highest  type  of  jjrofessional  ability.  During  tlie  ill- 
ness of  President  Garfield  he  Wits  summoned  as  one 
of  his  attending  physiciaiLs,  and  rendered  most  valu- 
able service. 

Dr.  Agnew  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  personal  and 
social  qualities.  He  combines  amiableness  of  dispo- 
sition, a  winning  address,  and  firmne.ss  of  purpose 
with  an  unaffected  modesty  which  sheds  its  lustre 
over  his  dignified  and  symmetrical  character.  He 
is  an  active,  exemplary,  honored  and  useful  member 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  notwith- 
.standing  the  great  pressiu'e  of  his  professional  claims, 
is  regular  in  his  observance  of  the  pulilic  and  social 
ordinances  of  worship. 

Agnew,  Rev.  John  Holmes,  D.D.,  was  born 
in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  May  9th,  1801.  He  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College,  under  the  presidency  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  John  Mason,  and  taught  the  Grammar 
School  in  Carlisle  for  some  time  alter  leaving  the 
college. 

Mr.  Agnew  pursued  his  theologicid  studies  in  the 
seminary  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  t«  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  April  11th, 
18"27.  That  same  year  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chuich  in  Uniontown,  Pa.  In  1831  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Languages  in  Washington 
College,  Pa. ,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1832.  By 
this  institution  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  1852.  After  leaving  Washing- 
ton he  became  connected  with  the  German  Reformed 
Institution  at  York,  Pa.,  then  a  Professor  in  Marion 
College,  Missouri,  then  he  filled  a  similar  position  in 
Newark  College,  Delaware.  Subsequently  he  was 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  University 
of  Jlichigan,  and  after  leaving  this  position  took 
charge  of  Maplewood  Female  Seminary,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Dr.  Agnew  was  editor  of  the  Eclectic  3Iaffazine, 
the  Biblical  Rcpcrtori),  a  quarterly  in  the  interest  of 
the  (then)  New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cluu'ch,  also  of  The  Knicl\rhocl;ci:  He  was  the 
author  of  a  small  and  valuable  work  on  "The 
Sabbath,"  from  the  press  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication,  and  assisted  in  the  translation  of 
Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr. 
Agnew  died  October  12th,  1865.  One  who  knew  him 
thorouglily  thus  succinctlj'  delineated  his  character: 
"He  was  generous,  benevolent,  social,  genial,  gentle- 
manly, scholarly.'' 

I  Agnew,  Samuel,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Millers- 
town,  Adams  County,  Pa.,  August  10th,  1777.     He 

'  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1798,  and  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
War  of  1812  he  served  as  a  surgeon,  and  after  its 
termination  commenced  the  practice  of  Jlcdiciue  iu 
Gettysliurg,  but  afterwards  located  at  Ihirrisburg, 
where  he  rapidly  rose  to  deserved  eminence,  establish- 
ing a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  was  an  elder  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  tliat  place  for  fifteen 
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years.  His  death  occurred  November  23cl,  1849. 
Dr.  Agnew  was  a  devoted  and  exemplary  Christian. 
Few  men  have  been  better  fitted  in  natural  talents, 
in  education,  in  personal  character  and  in  public 
position,  than  he,  for  a  wide  and  permanent  influence 
of  the  best  and  highest  kind  over  their  fellow-men. 
He  was  a  mau  of  notable  qualities.  lu  the  eye  of 
the  world  he  was  one  of  the  marked  men  of  .society, 
and,  both  in  social  and  professional  life,  iis  well  as  in 
the  Church,  he  was  promptly  accorded  a  place  as  a 
leader. 

Aiken,  Charles  A.,  D.D.,  is   the  son  of  the 
Hon.  Johu  and  II.  E.  (Adams)  Aiken,  and  was  born 
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at  Manchester,  Vt.,  October  30th,  1827.  He  gradu- 
ated" at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  in  184(3, 
and  after  studying  theology  at  Andover  and  in  Ger- 
many, completed  the  course  at  Andover  in  1853.  On 
the  19th  of  October  1854  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Yarmouth, 
Maine,  and  continued  in  the  charge  till  1859,  when 
Jic  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  in  Dartmouth  College.  In  18G6  he  was 
appointed  Professor  in  the  same  department  in  the 
College  of  New  Jerse}',  which  he  held  till  1869,  when 
he  was  elected  President  of  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tjidy,  N.  Y.  In  consequence  of  the  unfavorable 
influence  of  the  climate  upon  the  health  of  his 
family  he  resigned  this  office  after  two  years,  and 
the  same  season  (1871)  was  chosen  to  the  newly 
constituted  Archibald  Alexander  Professorship  of 
Christian  Ethics  and  Apologetics,  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  In  188'2,  in  a  readj  u.stmcnt  of 
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departments  he  became  Professor  of  Oriental  and 
Old  Testament  Literature  and  Christian  Ethics.  In 
1872  be  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Company  in  the  American  Bible  Revision  Com- 
mittee. Dr.  Aiken  is  the  editor  and  translator  of 
' '  Langc's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs. "  He 
hiis  also  contributed  articles  to  the  Princeton  Review. 

Aiken,  Samuel  Clark,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Windham,  Vt.,  September  21st,  1790.  He  died  in 
the  first  hour  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of 
1879,  aged  88  years.  The  voice  at  midnight  c;ime. 
While  the  bells  of  Cleveland  were  ringing  out  a  joyful 
welcome  to  the  new  year,  this  beloved  father  in  Israel 
was  welcomed  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

His  parents  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  godly 
people  in  daily  practice  as  well  as  in  public  profession. 
The  Bible,  the  Shorter  Catechism,  Watts'  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  and  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion 
in  the  Soul,  composed  the  reading  matter  of  the  child 
Samuel,  and  in  his  childhood  he  knew  the  Lord.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  having  there  for 
his  classmates  Silas  Wright,  Governor  and  Senator ; 
Samuel  Nelson,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Carlos 
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Wilcox,  preacher  and  poet ;  Pliny  Fisk  and  Levi 
Parsons,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Sylvester  Lamed,  the 
"American  "^Tiitefield,"  who  gathered  the  first  Pres- 
byterian church  in  New  Orleans,  and  died  there,  at 
the  age  of  24  years.  He  studied  theology  at  Andover, 
and  in  1817  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Londonderry,  and  in  1818  w.is  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where 
his  ministry  of  seventeen  years  was  greatly  successful. 
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In  ISoo  he  was  installed  the  first  pastor  of  the 
only  Presbyterian  church  in  Cleveland;  he  found 
the  church  weak  in  numbers,  but  under  his  vigorous, 
though  conservative  ministry,  it  became  prosperous 
and  strong.  When  he  had  been  sole  pastor  of  this 
church  for  twenty-three  years,  Rev.  Dr.  William  H. 
Goodrich  became  his  Associate  Pastor,  Dr.  Aiken  re- 
maining Piustor  Emeritus,  and  receiving  from  the 
church  a  liberal  annuity  for  the  twenty  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  It  is  not  easy  to  sum  up  the  results 
of  Dr.  Aiken's  labors  in  Cleveland,  for  they  flowed 
into  all  the  other  Evangelical  congregations  in  the 
city.  ' '  The  Old  Stone  Church  ' '  has  a  numerous 
family  of  daughters,  all  of  whom  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed.  Dr.  Aiken's  spirit  and  example  will 
long  live  in  the  churches  of  Cleveland,  and  thousands 
speak  his  name  with  reverence  aud  love.  In  person 
he  ^as  tall,  well  proportioned  and  of  pleasing  and 
impressive  countenance.  Socially  he  was  a  model 
gentleman.  His  mental  powers  were  of  a  high  order, 
and  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  he  stood  in  the  first 
rank. 

Alden,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in 
Cairo,  New  York,  in  1807,  aud  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1828;  after  which  he  studied  theology  in 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  two  years  a  Tutor  in 
the  College.  He  was  then  successively  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  Williams  College,  Massachusetts;  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  I'hilosophy  in  Lafayette  College,  Penn- 
sylvania; President  of  Jefferson  College,  Peun.sylva- 
nia,  and  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Albany,  New  York,  1867-80.  Dr.  Alden  is  the  author 
of  several  instructive  works  for  the  young,  and  has 
been  a  constant  and  popular  contributor  to  the  peri- 
odical literature  of  the  country.  In  the  volume  of 
the  Princeton  Hccicw  for  1830,  he  reviewed  I'ayne's 
Elements  of  Mental  aud  Jloral  Science,  and  .Dugald 
Stewart's  works. 

Alden,  Rev.  Timothy,  was  of  Puritan  ances- 
try. He  was  born  at  Y'armouth,  Mass. ,  August  28th, 
1771.  He  entered  Harvard  in  1790,  and  graduated 
in  1794.  He  seems  to  have  engaged  somewhat  in  the 
study  of  theology  during  his  collegiate  course. 
Whilst  teaching  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  he  was 
licensed' to  preach  the  gospel.  November  2Uth,  1799, 
he  was  ordained  as  co-pastor  with  Dr.  Haven,  over  the 
church  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  resigned  his  charge, 
July  31st,  1805,  but  continued  his  labors  there  until 
1808,  when  he  opened  a  ladies'  school  in  Boston.  In 
1810  he  took  charge  of  the  youug  ladies'  department 
in  the  Academy  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  after  a  few 
ye;vrs  opened  a  school  for  youug  ladies  iu  the  city  of 
New  Y'ork.  July  28th,  1817,  he  was  inaugurated 
President  and  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Allegheny 
College,  Meadville,  Pa.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Erie,  April  2d,  181G.  He  delighted  in 
missionary  work,  and  for  many  successive  years 
labored  for  a  time  among  the  Seneca  and  Munsee 
Indians,  who  had  reservations  iu  northwestern  Penn- 


sylvania and  southwestern  New  Y'ork.  Mr.  Alden's 
connection  with  Allegheny,  College  terminated  in  No- 
vember 1831.  He  opened  a  boarding  school  in  Cincin- 
nati in  1832,  and  in  1834  took  charge  of  the  Academy 
at  East  Liberty,  Pa.,  becoming  also  stated  supply  to 
the  congregation  of  Pine  Creek,  in  that  region.  He 
died,  July  5th,  1839.  Besides  many  occasional  ser- 
mons and  addresses,  Mr.  Alden  publi.shcd,  in  1814, 
"A  collection  of  American  Epitaphs,"  in  five  vol- 
umes, 18mo,  and  in  1827,  a  "History  of  Sundry 
Missions,"  and  in  1821,  a  "  Hebrew  Catechism." 

Alexander,  Archibald,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  No 
other  name  on  the  records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
carries  with  it  a  greater  charm  than  this,  to  the  de- 
nomination of  which  he  whom  it  designates  was  so 
distinguished   and  beloved  a  representative.     It  is 


ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  D.  D.,  LL.   D. 

blended  with  the  most  endearing  and  enduring  asso- 
ciations, aud  invested  with  an  admiration  and  an 
honor  which  are  imperishable. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  born  near  Lexington,  Va.,  April 
17th,  1772.  His  classical  and  theological  studies  were 
pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  William 
Graham,  of  Liberty  Hall,  afterward  Washington  Col- 
lege. He  was  licensed  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen, 
and  on  expressing  his  diffidence,  Presbytery  assigned 
him  for  a  text,  "Say  not  I  am  a  child"  (Jer.  i,  7). 
After  si)cuding  a  year  or  more  in  missionary  labor, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Sywod,  he  was  ordained, 
and  installed  pastor  of  Briery  Chm-eh,  November  7th, 
1794.  In  1796  he  was  chosen  President  of  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  May  20th, 
1807,  he  was  installed  over  Pine  Street  Church,  Phila- 
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<ielphia.  In  the  same  year,  being  thirty-five,  he  was 
elected  Moilcrator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in 
his  sermon  made  the  suggestion  of  a  Theological  Semi- 
nary. In  1812  he  was  appointed  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  just  esfcxblishcd  at  Princeton. 
Here  ho  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  moulding, 
during  forty  years,  the  studies  and  characters  of  two 
generations  of  ministers.  His  name  was  widely 
known  in  other  lands,  as  well  as  our  own.  When 
the  late  Dr.  Thoma.s  Smythe,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was 
a  student  in  Highbury,  England,  and  thought  of 
coming  to  America,  he  asked  his  Professors  to  what 
seminary  he  should  direct  his  steps.  They  told  him, 
by  all  means,  to  go  where  Drs.  Alexander  and  Miller 
were. 

When  in  the  prime  of  life.  Dr.  Alexander  was  thin, 
though  he  afterwards  grew  more  stout,  with  an 
inclination  to  corpulence  ;  his  corajilexion  was  clear, 
and  his  soft  brown  hair  already  beginning  to  be  sil- 
vered, albeit,  it  never  became  altogether  white;  his 
countenance  was  wonderfully  mobile  and  animated, 
and  his  eye  like  that  of  an  eagle.  Latterly  he  had  a 
stoop  of  the  shoulder  and  a  characteristic  swaying, 
irregular  gait.  A  broad  cloak  hung  at  an  angle  on 
one  side,  and  he  would  dart  sudden  downward 
glances  to  the  right  or  left.  He  was  of  mercurial 
spirits,  and  in  the  social  circle  and  at  the  home  fire- 
side often  full  of  vivacity,  affectionate  gaiety,  and 
humor.  In  his  best  moods  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
his  equal  as  a  rarniilrur.  He  was,  however,  subject 
to  fits  of  silence  and  depression.  Few  men  were  ever 
more  deeply  reverenced  or  widely  loved.  His  life 
was  "hid  with  Cln-ist  in  God. "  For  an  hoiir,  at  twi- 
light, every  evening,  he  suffered  no  interruption  of 
his  privacy,  and  wa.s  believed  to  be  then  engaged  in 
devotional  or  serious  meditiition.  His  face  came  to 
show  unmistakable  traces  of  a  mellowed  Christian 
experience.  His  very  appearance  was  that  of  a  holy 
as  well  as  aged  and  benevolent  man.  When  preach- 
ing the  funeral  sermon  of  his  colleague.  Dr.  Miller, 
he  announced  his  own  departure  as  near  at  hand,  and 
made  his  preparations  for  the  great  journey  as  calmly 
and  methodically  as  if  he  had  been  going  back  to 
Rockbridge,  among  his  native  mountains  in  old 
Virginia. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  seized  with  his  final  illness  in 
the  summer  of  1851.  When  Dr.  Hodge  visited  him 
for  the  last  time,  he  expressed  his  desire  that  Dr. 
John  McDowell  should  pre.ach  his  funeral  sermon,  but 
with  the  injunction  that  he  should  not  utter  one 
word  of  eulogy.  He  then,  with  a  smile,  handed  Dr. 
Hodge  a  white  bone  walking-stick,  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  saying,  "You  must  leave  this  to  your 
successor  in  office,  that  it  may  be  handed  down  as  a 
kind  of  symbol  of  orthodoxy. "  In  his  illness,  his 
early  days  seemed  to  pass  in  review  before  him,  and 
during  one  of  those  nights  in  which  his  devoted  wife 
was  watching  by  his  side,  he  broke  out  into  a  solilo- 


quy, rehearsing  God's  gracious  dealings  with  his 
soul.  "He  was  e.speeially  thankful,"  says  his  son, 
' '  that  our  dear  mother  was  permitted  to  wait  on  hira 
to  the  last,  and  when  approaching  his  end,  he  said, 
with  great  tenderness,  '  my  dear,  one  of  my  last  prayers 
will  be  that  you  may  have  as  serene  and  painless  a 
departure  as  mine. ' ' '  He  died  October  S2d,  of  that 
year.  The  Rev.  WUliam  E.  Schenck,  d.d.,  who  was 
at  that  time  pastor  of  the  church  with  which  Dr. 
Alexander's  family  was  connected,  thus  refers  to  the 
closing  scene  :  "  There  was  nothing  excited,  nothing 
exultant,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  be  thoroughly- 
triumphant,  a  calm,  believing,  cheerful  looking 
through  the  gloomy  grave  into  the  glories  of  the 
eternal  world.  It  was  the  steady,  unfaltering  step 
of  a  genuine  Christian  philosopher,  as  well  as  an 
eminent  saint,  evincing  his  own  thorough,  heartfelt 
and  practical  belief  in  the  doctrines  he  had  so  long 
and  so  ably  preached,  as  he  descended  into  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. ' 

On  Friday,  October  24th,  Dr.  Alexander's  precious 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  cemetery  at  Princeton, 
in  the  iiresence  of  a  group  such  iis  had  seldom  been 
gathered  in  one  spot  in  any  jjart  of  our  land.  There 
were  the  students  and  Faculty  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  those  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  the 
entire  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  and  many  members  of 
the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  besides  a 
crowd  of  other  spectators,  a  numerous  company  of 
God's  ministers  and  people,  all  feeling  that  a  great 
man  in  Israel  had  fallen. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Alex.ander  was  equaled  by  few 
and  surpassed  by  none.  There  was  a  charm  in  his 
ministrations  that  no  one  wlio  ever  heard  him  can 
forget.  His  unique  and  inimitable  manner,  so  .simple, 
so  vivacious,  so  earnest,  was  sure  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion. His  discourses  were  replete  with  instruction 
drawn  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  wisdom.  He  had 
the  rare  faculty  of  making  didactic  and  familiar 
topics  interesting,  even  to  persons  of  no  religion,  for 
his  sermons  partook  of  the  vitality  and  freshness  of 
his  mind,  which  was  like  a  perennial  fountain  sending 
off  its  .sparkling  waters.  He  also  possessed  the  capac- 
ity of  exciting  religious  emotion  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree.  He  could  set  forth  the  gospel  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  endlessly  diversified  .stites  of  human  feeling, 
with  askill  and  effect  truly  wonderful.  And  the  facility 
with  which  he  could  awaken  emotions  of  gratitude, 
praise,  contrition,  joy,  and  the  like,  gave  him  a  rare 
control  over  any  Christian  auditory.  Another  element 
of  his  power  in  the  pulpit  was  his  earnest  sjonpathy 
with  his  kind.  He  never  sank  the  man  in  the 
philosopher,  nor  the  citizen  and  patriot  in  the  di\'ine. 
His  sterling  common  sense  formed  a  bond  of  union 
between  himself  and  his  fellow  men,  which  neither 
his  sehola,stic  pursuits  nor  his  high  spiritual  attain- 
ments ever  weakened  or  tarnished;  hut,  above  all, 
his  eminent  piety  was  the  source  of  his  great  power 
as  a  preacher,  and  in  all  the  spheres  he  occupied,  it 
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was  to  his  character  what  the  soul  is  to  the  hody — the 
pervading,  life-giving,  governing  principle,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  speak  of  him  in  any  of  his  rela- 
tions or  pursuits  without  recognizing  the  fact  of  his 
singular  attainments  in  holiness.  It  was  his  rare 
fortune  to  maintain  an  unsullied  reputation  for  su- 
perior piety,  wisdom,  benevolence  and  consistency, 
throughout  a  ministry  of  nearly  sixty  years. 

Of  American  divines,  the  names  of  Edwards  and 
Alexander  take  the  first  places,  and  between  the  lives 
of  Brown,  of  Haddington,  and  Dr.  Alexander,  there 
is  a  striking  resemblance;  they  both,  in  early  life, 
were  educated  under  difficulties,  with  irrepressible 
desires  for  knowledge;  they  not  only  overcame  their 
disadvantages,  but  became  distinguished  for  their 
learning.  Their  studies  and  their  works  were  to 
advance  the  jiractical  and  the  useful.  They  both 
became  the  educators  of  numerous  ministers  who 
ti'casured  their  instructions  and  revered  their  virtues. 
They  were  both  happy  In  their  domestic  circumstan- 
ces, and  left  behind  them  a  numerous  family  of 
children  and  grandchildren,  who,  trained  under 
happier  auspices,  built  on  the  foundation  they  had 
laid,  and  made  the  names  more  illustrious.  They 
were  respected  by  the  men  of  their  own  time,  and 
their  names,  and  their  writings  will  descend  as  the 
heirlooms  of  the  godly  to  all  generations. 

Dr.  Alexander's  published  writings  are  too  numer- 
ous to  recite  here.  We  may  only  mention  ' '  History 
of  the  Colonization  Society, "  "  Evidences  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  "Thoughts  on  Keligion," 
"Counsels  to  the  Aged,"  "Practical  Sermons,"  all 
of  which  are  works  of  much  interest  and  value.  He 
also  published  numerous  tracts,  and  was  a  freq^ueut 
contributor  to  the  Princeton  Review. 

Alexander,  Rev.  Caleb,  was  born  in  North- 
field,  Mass.,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1755.  He  gi-aduated 
at  Yale  in  1777,  and  took  his  second  degree  at  Brown 
University  in  178!) ;  on  the  14th  of  October  1778,  he  was 
licen.sed  to  pre."ich  the  gospel  by  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion of  New  London  county.  February  28th,  1781, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  New  Marll)orough, 
and  on  April  12th,  1786,  was  installed  over  the 
church  in  Mendon,  Mass.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  to  visit  the 
churches  and  Indians  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York.  He  resigned  the  charge  of  his  church,  December 
7th,  1802,  to  go  west.  On  his  return  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  he  divided  his  ministerial  labors  among 
the  three  churches  of  Salisbury,  Norway  and  Fair- 
field. When  Hamilton  Academy,  at  Clinton,  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  college,  he  was,  July 
22d,  1812,  unanimously  elected  its  President,  but 
did  not  accept  the  position.  The  same  year  he  be- 
came Principal  of  an  academy  at  Onondaga  Hollow. 
After  resigning  the  place,  he  engaged  with  great  zeal 
and  energy  in  the  founding  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Auburn.  He  died  at  Onondaga,  April  12th, 
1828,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 


Alexander,  Rev.  David,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland.  He  maj'  have  been  educated  at  the  Log 
College,  and  licensed  by  Newcastle  Presbytery.  He 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Pequea  Church, 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  October  18th,  1738. 
The  West  End  (Leacock)  petitioned  that  a  portion  of 
his  time  might  be  given  to  them.  In  1741  Leacock 
was  declared  by  the  Synod  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  any  vacant  congregation.  Mr.  Alexander  let 
no  man  outstrip  him  in  his  violation  of  all  rules  in 
his  treatment  of  those  whom  he  esteemed  ' '  opposers 
of  the  work."  He  was  suspended  by  his  Presbytery 
till  "  satisfaction  was  given  for  his  disregardful  conduct 
to  them,  and  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  government 
of  Christ's  Church  in  their  hands."  The  conjunct 
Presbyteries  of  New  Brunswick  and  Newcastle 
appointed  him,  on  account  of  "the  necessity  in  the 
Great  Valley,"  to  supply  there.  From  that  time  his 
history  cannot  be  traced. 

Alexander,  Rev.  James  Calvin,  was  born  of 
Scotch-Irish  parents,  in  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina, 
October  the  2d,  1831,  but  spent  the  most  of  his  child- 
hood and  youth  in  Statesville  and  Iredell  county. 
North  Carolina.  He  completed  his  education  at 
Davidson  College,  North  Carolina,  with  the  class  of 
1855,  and  was  prejiared  for  the  ministry  at  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  grad- 
uating, after  the  full  course,  in  1859.  In  April  of  the 
same  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Concord,  and  in  April,  1861,  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  Bufl'alo  and  Bethel  churches, 
Guilford  county,  in  Orange  Presbytery,  in  which 
charge,  venerable  for  age,  he  has  continued  to  the 
present  time  ( 1883). 

Mr.  Alexander  has  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  ministers  and  acceiJtable  pastors  in  the  Synod 
of  North  Carolina.  As  a  preacher,  he  has  not  culti- 
vated, nor  is  he  remarkable  for,  the  graces  of  oratory ; 
but  he  is,  by  reason  of  the  strength  of  his  convictions 
and  the  earnestness  of  delivery,  a  very  effective 
speaker.  His  sermons  are  characterized  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  style,  scripturalness,  clearness  of 
exposition,  and  ^igor  in  the  application  of  truth.  He 
possesses  the  gift  of  .sound  judgment  and  practical 
common  sense  in  a  high  degree.  His  Presbytery 
(Orange)  has  for  years  entrusted  to  him  the  manage- 
ment of  missionary  and  evangelistic  operations  within 
its  bounds,  the  delicate  and  onerous  duties  of  which 
important  post  he  has  continued  to  discharge  with 
entire  acceptiince  to  the  Church.  The  people  of  his 
charge  are  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  the  feeling 
is  reciprocated  in  the  continuance  of  a  pastoral  con- 
nection formed  upwards  of  twenty-two  years  ago. 

Alexander,  Rev.  James  H.,  was  the  oldest 
child  of  Josiah  Pinckney  Alexander,  and  Margaret 
Amina  (Steele)  Alexander,  and  was  born  in  Pulaski, 
Giles  County,  Tenn.,  July  16th,  1820.  Having  gradu- 
ated at  Oglethorpe  University,  July,  1849,  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,   S.  C,  and 
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graduated  1852.  He  was  licensed  by  Maury  (now 
Columbia)  Presbytery,  September,  1852;  was  ordained 
by  tbe  Presbytery  of  Tuscaloosa,  October  26th,  1854, 
and  at  once  installed  pastor  of  Payneville  and  Eliza- 
beth churches,  in  Alabama.  In  1S56  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  Kosciusko  Church,  where  he  is  still  laboring. 
For  three  years  he  labored  also  as  stated  supply  in  the 
churches  of  Poplar  Creek  and  French  Camp.  After  this, 
in  1860  and  1861,  he  supplied  Carthage  Church.  In 
1869  he  organized  Dirrant  Church,  and  iireached  there 
four  years,  after  which  he  gave  his  whole  time  to  his 
pa.storal  charge,  laboring  also  in  mission  fields  near. 
For  three  years  he  w;is  Principal  of  the  Kosciusko 
Female  College,  and  for  five  years  was  Superintendent 
of  Public  Education  of  his  county.  He  has  been  the 
efiicient  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Home  Jlissjons 
in  his  Presbytery  (Central  Mississippi)  for  about 
twenty  years. 

Mr.  Alexander  is  reserved,  but  polite  and  agreeable 
in  his  manners.  He  is  not  demonstrative,  but  the 
kindest  and  truest  of  husbands,  and  a  most  aflection- 
ate  father.  He  is  an  exemplary  and  influential  citi- 
zen. His  preaching  is  plain,  earnest  and  Scriptural, 
and  has  been  greatly  blessed  of  God.  But  it  is  espe- 
cially in  his  pastoral  work,  and  in  his  influence  in 
winning  young  men  to  the  ministry,  that  he  has 
rendered  his  best  and  most  permanent  services  to  the 
cause  of  the  Master.  No  one  was  ever  more  punctual 
as  a  presbj-ter,  aud  his  words  among  his  bretliren  are 
always  courteous,  judicious  and  safe.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  three  General  Assemblies. 

Alexander,  James  "Waddel,  D.D.,  the  eldest 
son  of  Eev.  Archibald  and  Janetta  (Waddel),  Alex- 
ander, was  born  in  Louisa  county,  Va.,  March  13th, 
1804.  Surrounded  by  the  happiest  influences,  his 
active  mind  developed  freely  and  rapidly ;  he  was  a 
frank,  open-hearted,  generous  boy.  At  college, 
though  the  most  youthful  of  his  class,  the  attractive 
simplicity  and  loveliness  of  his  character  won  for  him 
the  afiection  of  all.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  in  1820,  was  appointed  Tutor  in  the 
same  Institution  in  1824,  and  wiis  licensed  by  New 
Brunswick  Pre.sbj'tery  the  same  year  ;  he  resigned 
his  tutorship  in  1825,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
bjrterian  Church  at  Charlotte  C.  H.,  Va. ;  here  he 
labored  two  years,  when  he  received  a  call  to  the 
First  Presbj'terian  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J. ,  which  he 
accepted.  In  1830  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  be- 
came editor  of  the  Prcsbijterian,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1833,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Professor  of  Khetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
office  until  1844,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Duane 
Street  Presbj-terian  Church,  New  York.  In  1849  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Church  Government  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

In  1851  Dr.  Alexander  accepted  a  call  to  become 
pastor  of  the   Filth  Avenue  Presbyterian   Church, 


New  York,  where  he  continued  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  the  Red  Sweet  Springs,  Va. 
His  health  had  been  somewhat  feeble,  and  he  had 
visited  the  Springs  in  hoj)e  of  restoration,  but  in  this 
he  was  disappointed.  He  died  July  31st,  1859.  His 
body  was  taken  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  it  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  sainted  father.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der was  eminent  as  a  Christian,  gifted  as  a  writer, 
and  successful  as  a  preacher  and  pastor.  His  excel- 
lent talents,  fine  scholarship  and  large  influence 
were  all  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  ChrLst.  Among 
his  numerous  and  valuable  publications  were:  "The 
American  Mechanic  and  Working  Man, "  "  Good, 
Better,  Best,  or,  the  Three  Ways  of  Making  a  Happy 
World,"  "The  Scripture  Guide,  a  Familiar  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,"  "Thoughts  on 
Family  Worshii), "  "Poverty  and  Crime  in  Cities," 
"Forty  Years'  Letters,"  "Plain  Words  to  a  Young 
Communicant,"  "Consolation,  in  discourses  on 
select  topics  addressed  to  the  suffering  people  of 
God, "  and  ' '  Di-scourses  on  Common  Topics  of  Chris- 
tian Faith  aud  Practice." 

Alexander,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1760;  was  licensed  by  the  New 
Castle  Presbytery  in  1767;  the  same  year  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
North  Carolina,  where  he  established  a  classical  school 
which  soon  attained  a  high  reputation.  In  a  few 
3'ears  he  became  pastor  of  Union  Church,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  remained  until  1773,  when  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  Bullock's  Creek  Church,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  until  1801.  Dr.  Alexander  was  as 
active  in  the  cause  of  education  in  South  Carolina 
as  he  had  been  in  North  Carolina.  He  w.as  endowed 
with  fine  talents,  and  was  an  uncommonly  animated 
and  popular  preacher.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot 
throughout  the  Revolution.  He  died  July  30th, 
1809. 

Alexander,  Joseph  Addison,  D.  D.,  the  third 
son  of  Eev.  Archibald  and  Janetfci  (Waddel)  Alex- 
ander, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  24th,  1809. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  under  the  imme- 
diate suiiervision  of  his  parents,  and  owing  to  an  in- 
tellectual vigor  rare  indeed,  his  powers  of  acquiring 
knowledge  were  amazing,  especially  in  the  department 
of  languages.  In  1825  he  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  cla-ss. 
He  was  elected  Tutor,  but  declined  tlie  appointment, 
and,  with  Jlr.  Patton,  founded  Edgehill  School,  at 
Princeton.  He  studied  theology  at  home  and  at  the 
University  of  Halle  and  Berlin,  in  Europe.  He  was 
licensed  and  ordained  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery 
in  1832,  and  became  as.sistant  in.structor  of  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  text  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary;  in  1835  he  was  appointed  As- 
sociate Professor,  and  in  1840  sole  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal and  Oriental  Literature;  in  1851  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History; 
aud  in  1859,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  assigned  the 
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department  of  Hellenistic  Greek  and  New  Testament 
Literature.  The  main  business  of  his  life  was  with 
the  Holy  Bible,  giving  to  theological  research  and 
instruction  all  the  energies  of  his  massive  intellect. 

Dr.  Alexander's  gigantic  mind  was  in  full  vigor 
until  the  day  before  liis  death.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day  he  was  oceuj)ied  with  his  usual  coui'se  of 
polyglot  reading  in  the  Bible,  being  accustomed  to 
read  the  Scriptures  iu  some  six  different  languages, 
as  part  of  his  daily  devotions.  He  seems  also  to  have 
entertained  himself,  during  some  part  of  the  day, 
with  one  of  the  Greek  classics,  Herodotus,  as  a  pencil 
mark  on  the  margin,  "January  27th,  1860,"  is  said 
to  show.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  rode  out  in 
the  ojien  air  for  the  fii-st  time  since  his  attack  of 
hemorrhage.     During  that  ride,  however,  which  was 
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not  continued  more  than  forty-five  minutes,  a  sudden 
sinking  of  life  came  on  him,  so  much  so  that  he  was 
borne  almost  entirely  by  the  help  of  others  from  the 
carriage.  The  sinlcing  continued  all  Friday  night, 
and  on  Saturday  be  was  hardly  conscious  of  anything 
until  he  died.  His  death  was  perfectly  calm,  with- 
out a  struggle,  without  one  heaving  breath.  His 
death  occurred  in  his  study,  January,  2Sth,  1860. 

Dr.  Alexander's  preaching  was  attractive  through 
the  beauty,  and  often  the  eloijuence,  of  the  composi- 
tion, though  not  accompanied  with  any  of  the  arts  of 
elocution,  unless  such  as  are  found  iu  a  melodious 
voice  and  earnest  manner.  His  sermons  were  sure  to 
be  original,  evangelical,  forcible,  elegant  and  tending 
to  practical  effect  upon  the  conscience.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor   to    the  Princeton   Review,  and 


for  a  time  served  with  Professor  Dod  as  its  editor. 
As  an  author  he  took  high  rank.  A  volume  of  his 
fragmentary  "Notes  on  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Ecclesiastical  History ' '  was  posthumously  pub- 
lished  in  1861.  In  1851  appeared  his  "Psalms  Tian.s- 
lated  and  Explained,"  in  three  volumes.  In  1857 
"The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Explained,"  in  two 
volumes.  In  1858  "The  Gospel,  According  to  Mark, 
Exi)lained,"  iu  one  volume.  The  Commentary  on 
Matthew  was  unfinished  at  his  death,  but  so  much 
as  he  had  prepared  was  published  in  1861,  as  the  last 
work  on  which  his  pen  was  engaged. 

Alexander,  Samuel  Davies,  D.D.,  the  fifth 
son  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  was  born  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  May  3d,  1819,  and  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  in  1838.  At  first  he  studied 
civil  engineering,  but  afterwards  decided  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry,  and  entered  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1847,  and  in  1848  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Port 
Richmond,  Philadelphia.  He  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Village  Church  at  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  in  1850, 
and  continued  in  that  charge  till  1855,  when  he 
removed  to  the  City  of  New  York,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  Fifteenth  Street  Church,  now  the  Phillips 
Church,  where  he  has  ever  since  remained,  laboring 
with  faithfulness  and  success.  Dr.  Alexander  is  the 
author  of  the  article  on  the  "Editions  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  in  the  volume  of  the  Princeton 
Rcrino  for  1859. 

Alexander,  Stephen,  LL.D.,  was  born  iu 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  September  1st,  1806.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  College  iu  1824,  and  subsequently 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  re- 
ceived license  to  preach.  He  became  a  Tutor  in 
Princeton  College  in  1833,  and  was  connected  with 
that  institution  until  his  decease.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing his  appointment  as  Tutor  he  was  made 
adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  in  1840  was 
made  Professor  of  Astronomy,  a  position  created  in 
that  year.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Albert  D.  Dod,  in 
1845,  he  wao  made  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  in 
1854  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Philosophy  and  Astronomj'.  In  1862  he  was  made 
Professor  of  Natiu'al  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  ; 
and  in  1873,  astronomy  having  become  so  important 
a  factor  in  the  course,  he  was  relieved  from  philo- 
sophical work  and  made  Professor  of  Astronomy,  a 
position  he  held  until  1877,  when  he  retired  from 
the  active  exercise  of  his  duties,  being  appointed 
Professor  Emeritus,  and  was  succeeded  by  Professor 
Charles  A.  Young,  who  was  called  to  the  chair  from 
Dartmouth  College.  In  18G0  he  went  to  the  coast  of 
Labrador  at  the  head  of  a  Government  Astronomical 
Expedition  to  observe  the  eclijjse  of  July  18th.  Nine 
years  later  he  was  with  an  expedition  to  the  Eocky 
Mountains  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of  August  of 
that  year. 

He    was    the    author     of    numerous    papers    on 
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astronomy,  mathematics,  and  kindred  subjects,  which 
attracted  much  attention  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  Among  tlie  best  known  of  those  were 
"Physical  Phenomena  Attendant  upon  Solar 
Eclipses;"  "Fundamental  Principles  of  Mathema- 
tics;"  "  Originof  the  Forms  and  the  Present  Condition 
(1850)  of  some  of  the  Clusters  of  the  Stars  and  Several 
of  the  Nebula;,  Form  and  Equatorial  Diameters  of  the 
Asteroid  Planets  ;  "  "  Harmonies  in  the  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Solar  System  which  seem  to  be  Conlirm- 
atory  of  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  of  La  Place. ' '  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. ,  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1859.  He  was  the  possessor  of  remark- 
able oratorical  and  rhetorical  powers  in  middle  life, 
and  full  of  the  true  poetic  spirit.  The  present 
advanced  position  of  Princeton  in  astronomical 
science  and  research  is  due  in  great  measure  to  his 
enthusiasm  and  energy.  For  several  years  the  aged 
astronomer  had  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
study  of  the  heavens,  from  a  small  observatory  in 
the  rear  of  his  residence,  and  there  he  observed  the 
recent  transit  of  Venus. 

Professor  Alexander  died  at  his  residence  in  Prince- 
ton, June  25th,  1883.  He  was  a  secluded  student, 
unworldly  Ln  the  tone  of  his  character,  pure  minded, 
gentle,  always  iuflueutial  for  good.  He  was  a  sin- 
cere and  thoroughly  devout  Christian  man,  and  for 
this  reason  was  a  power  among  the  students  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  For  many  years  he  was 
au  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Churcli. 

Alexander,  ■WiUiam,  D.D.,  was  boru  near 
Shirleysburg,  Huntingdon  county,  Pa.,  December 
18th,  1831.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa., 
in  1858,  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1861, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hun- 
tingdon, iu  Ai^ril,  18U0,  after  wliich  he  supplied  the 
chui'ch  in  HolUdaysburg  for  live  months,  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  pastor,  Eev.  D.  X.  Jnnkin, 
D.  D.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Prcsbj-tery  of  North- 
umberland, and  installed  over  the  church  of  Lycom- 
ing, in  the  west  end  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  June  10th, 
1862.  In  1863,  he  accejited  the  Presidency  of  CaiToll 
College,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  during  his  incum- 
bency supplied  the  church  at  that  place.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bcloit,  Wis., 
186.5-9,  and  in  tliLs  position  he  exercised  large  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  sec- 
tion. He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  1869-71.  In  June,  1871,  he  took 
charge  of  "The  City  College  "  iu  San  Franei.sco.  In 
October  of  that  year  he  took  a  leading  part  in  found- 
ing the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  in  which 
he  was  chosen  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis.      In  1876  he  was  transferred  to  the 


chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Govern- 
ment, which  he  still  retains. 

Dr.  Alexander  h;us  published  several  sermons,  and 
written  largely,  and  with  great  force,  for  the  secular 
and  religious  press.  He  is  j  ustly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for 
accurate  and  profound  scholarship  occupies  the  high- 
est rank  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  As  a  preacher  he 
is  plain  and  practical,  -with  the  rare  faculty  of  hand- 
ling profound  themes  in  an  easy  and  simple  manner. 
As  a  teacher  he  is  sociable  and  pleasant  with  the 
students,  always  commanding  their  respect,  confi- 
dence, aud  good  will.  As  a  controversialist  he  is 
strong  in  argument  and  master  of  logic.  As  a  -(vritcr 
his  peculiar  characteristic  is  vigor,  with  a  fine  adapta- 
tion of  style  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Alexander,  Rev.  Samuel  Carothers,  was 
born  in  Huntingdon  Coiuity,  Pa.,  April  7th,  1833, 
and  is  the  second  son  of  Kandall  and  Sarah  (Caro- 
thers) Alexander.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College, 
'  Pennsylvania,  in  1858,  and  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  the  same  year,  com- 
pleting his  professional  studies  in  1861.  In  Decem- 
ber, of  the  same  year,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Steele  Creek  Church  in  North  Carolina, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Concord.  He  subsequently 
entered  upon  missionary  work  for  the  frecdmen  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  becoming  one  of  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal actors  in  founding  Biddle  Memorial  University. 
He  continued  his  work  there  until  June,  1871,  when 
he  returned  to  his  native  State,  and  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  pastor  of  the  Upper  Path  Valley 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 
Mr.  Alexander  possesses  a  dignity  of  bearing,  com- 
bined with  a  frankness  of  manner,  that  win  for  him 
the  respect  and  fellowship  of  all  the  members  of  his 
community.  He  is  unassuming,  never  seeking  the 
praise  of  men,  and  yet,  by  his  sincerity,  generosity 
and  kindness,  he  receives,  without  bidding,  the  enco- 
niiuns  of  all  who  know  him.  In  the  puljiit  he  is 
strong,  vigorous  and  fearless.  His  discourses  contain 
wholesome  and  substantial  food,  and  awaken  thought 
and  reflection.  His  style  is  animated  and  forcible, 
and  his  manner  modest  and  dignified. 

Alison,  Francis,  D.D.,  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  Lac,  County  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1705. 
He  came  as  a  probationer  to  this  country,  in  1734  or 
'35.  On  the  recommendation  of  Franklin,  he  was 
employed  by  John  Dickinson,  of  Delaware,  the 
author  of  the  "Farmer's  Letters,"  as  the  tutor  of  his 
son.  Leave  to  take  a  few  other  pupils  was  granted, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  had  au  iR'ademy  at  Thunder 
HiU,  Maryland.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  New 
London,  by  New  Castle  Presbj'tery,  before  May,  1737. 
In  1749  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy.  This  institution  was  incorporated 
in  1750,  endowed  in  1753,  and  erected  into  a  college 
in  1755,  at  which  time  Mr.  Alison  was  appointed  its 
Vice   Provost  and   Professor  of  Moral   Philosophy. 
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He  was  also  assistant  minister  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Cliureli.  Both  these  positions  he  filled  with 
acknowledged  fidelity  and  success.  In  1758  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  w;is  the  fiist  of  our  min- 
isters who  received  that  honor,  and  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia  returned  their  thanks,  for  the  favor,  to 
the  University. 

On  the  union  of  the  SjTiods,  May  24th,  17.")S,  Dr. 
Alison  preached  from  Ephesians  iv,  4-7,  and  the 
sermon  was  published,  with  the  title,  ' '  Peace  and 
Union  Recommended. ' '  He  went  with  Colonel  Burd, 
as  chaplain  to  the  expedition  to  Fort  Cumberland, 
and  remained  from  August  to  November.  Together 
with  Gilbert  Tennent  and  the  Presbyterians  generally, 
who  were  headed  by  Chief  Justice  Allcu  (Ihther-iu- 
law  of  Governor  John  Penn),  he  opposed  the  throw- 
ing off"  the  Proprietary  Government,  and,  as  a  reward 
for  his  services  in  that  matter,  Richard  Penn  gave 
him  the  splendid  tract  of  one  thoustmd  acres  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Bald  Eagle  with  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  He  was  the  eflicient  agent  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Widows'  Fund  in  our 
Church,  and  was  wisely  active  in  the  convention  with 
the  Connecticut  ministers  to  withstand  the  gradual 
but  determined  innovations  of  Chmchmen  and  the 
Crown  on  our  liberties  as  citizens  and  Christians. 
He  died,  November  28th,  1779,  aged  seventy-four, 
and  set  tree  his  slaves  by  his  will. 

Bishop  White,  who  was  a  student  in  the  College  of 
Philadelphia  while  Dr.  Alison  was  a  Profes.sor  in  it, 
says  of  him  in  his  Memoirs  :  "He  was  a  man  of 
unquestionable  abUity  in  his  deiJartment,  of  real  and 
rational  piety,  of  a  liberal  mind  ;  his  failing  was  a 
proneness  to  anger,  but  it  was  soon  forgotten,  for  he 
was  placable  and  aflable. ' '  President  Stiles  pronounced 
him  "  the  greatest  classical  scholar  in  America,  espe- 
cially in  Greek,"  and  "  in  Ethics,  History  and  gen- 
eral reading,  a  great  literary  character."  And  Dr. 
Ewing,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  said  :  "  He  was  truly 
a  scribe  well  instructed  mito  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  for  he 
rightly  divided  the  Word  of  Tiuth,  and  was  pecu- 
liarly skillful  in  giving  to  every  one  his  portion  in 
due  season. ' ' 

Alison,  Rev.  Hector,  was  ordained  by  New 
Castle  Presbytery,  in  1746,  probably  at  White 
Clay.  In  1750  he  was  sent  for  eight  Sabbaths  to 
Western  Virginia,  and  seems  to  have  labored  in  that 
region  for  some  time.  He  was  settled  at  Drawyers 
from  1753  to  1758.  In  1760  he  went  as  Chaplain  to 
the  Pennsylvania  forces,  and  in  answer  to  a  very 
pressing  application  made  to  the  Sjmod  in  May,  of 
that  year,  by  the  English  Presbyterian  gentlemen  in 
Albany,  he  was  directed  to  act  as  a  supply  in  that 
place  till  July.  He  joined  New  Castle  Presbytery 
after  the  union  in  1761,  and  was  released  in  a  little 
time  from  his  charge  at  Apijoquinimy.  A  call  was 
received  by  him   from  Baltimore,  but  the  proposal 


was  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  was  not  accepted.  In 
December,  1761,  he  wasdismi.sscd  from  the  Presbj-fery, 
probably  with  a  view  to  join  South  Carolina  Presby- 
tery, and  settled  at  Williamsburg,  South  Carolina. 

Allen,  Diarca  Ho"we,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  July  8th,  1808.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1829,  and  studied  theology  at 
Andover  Seminary  in  1829-1830  and  1832-1833.  He 
w;>s  teacher  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  1830-1832.  He  was 
Professor  in  Marietta  College,  in  1833-1840;  Professor 
of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Lane  Seminary,  1840-1851;  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology,  1851-1867,  and  Emeritus 
Professor  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Granville, 
O.,  November  9th,  1870.  Dr.  Allen  was  an  eminent 
scholar,  and  filled  all  the  positions  he  occupied  with 
great  advantage  to  the  Church  and  credit  to  himself. 

Allen,  David  Oliver,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  Moses 
and  Mehitable  Allen,  was  born  in  Barre,  Ma.ss., 
September  14th,  1799;  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1823;  studied  theology  at  Andover  Seminary,  and 
was  ordained  May  21st,  1827.  On  the  6th  of  June  he 
embarked  for  Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  September 
21st.  In  a  month  he  pioceeded  to  Bombay,  where  he 
labored  several  years  in  preaching  and  establishing 
schools.  He  was  the  first  American  Missionary  to 
establish  a  station  at  Ahmednuggur,  in  1831,  where 
he  spent  several  years.  After  this  he  was  engaged  in 
making  extensive  tours  in  AVestern  India,  preaching, 
distributing  Bibles,  Tracts,  etc.  In  1843  he  took 
charge  of  the  printing  establishment  at  Bombay. 
This  constituted  lor  some  ten  years  a  very  important 
agency  in  Missionary  operations  in  Western  India. 
It  emploj'ed,  part  of  this  time,  one  hundred  persons, 
mostly  natives,  and  the  number  of  pages  printed  in- 
crea.sed  from  one  million  and  a  half,  in  1843,  to  near 
twelve  millions  in  18.")2.  The  works  printed  were 
portions  of  Scripture  translated,  religious  tracts, 
school  books,  etc.  Dr.  Allen  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral very  useful  tracts  in  the  Mahratta  language.  He 
also  translated  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
superintended  a  reused  and  corrected  edition  of  the 
whole  Scripture  into  Mahratta,  which  was  a  great 
work. 

Dr.  Allen's  physicians,  in  view  of  his  impaired 
health,  advised  him  to  return  to  America,  which  he 
did,  in  1853.  After  a  year's  rest,  he  prepared  the 
History  of  India,  Ancient  and  3Iodern,  a  work  which 
was  very  favorably  received  by  the  press,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  From  1856  to  1860  he 
preached  in  different  places;  one  year  at  Westport, 
Mass.,  and  nearly  two  years  at  Wendhara.  His  style 
of  preaching  was  plain  and  practical — more  instruct- 
ive than  rhetorical.     He  died  July  17th,  1863. 

Allen,  Rev.  Moses,  was  born  in  Northampton, 
Mass.;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbj'tery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick February  1st,  1774,  and  on  March  10th,  1775, 
he  was  ordained  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  and  installed 
pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  at  Wappetaw.  In 
1777  he  resigned  his  charge  and  removed  to  Liberty 
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County,  Ga.,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  Midway 
Presbj'teriau  Church  ;  but  the  next  year  his  congre- 
gation w;is  dispersed  and  his  church  biuned.  He 
entered  tlie  army  as  chaplain;  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  in  attempting  to  escape,  by  swimming  i'rom  the 
prison-ship  in  wliicli  he  was  confined,  was  dro%\Tied, 
February  8th,  1779.  Tlie  friends  of  independence 
admired  Jlr.  Allen  for  his  popular  talents,  his  cour- 
age, and  his  many  virtues.  He  was  an  eminently 
pious  man. 

Allen,  Richard  H.,  D.  D.,  w:is  born  iu  Greens- 
burg,  Ky.,  Slay  14tli,  1821.  He  was  educated  at 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky. ;  graduated  at  the  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  1844.  In  September,  1847,  he  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbj'tery  of  UiJper  Missouri  to  preach  the 
gospel;  was  called  to  succeed  Dr.  Hiram  P.  Goodrich 
in  the  church  at  Jefl'erson  City,  Mo.,  the  capital  of 
tlie  State,  and  was  ordained  the  following  November 
as  pastorof  that  church.  In  this  jjosition  he  remained 
only  two  years.  Having  an  earnest  desire  to  enter 
the  great  and  destitute  field  around  him,  as  an  evan- 
gelist, for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  he  devoted 
himself  to  home  missionary  work  in  the  counties  of 
Upper  Mi.ssouri.  He  stopped  not  to  consult  with  flesh 
and  blood,  nor  to  ask  aid  of  any  Missionary  Board, 
but  purchased  a  horse,  filled  one  side  of  his  saddle- 
bags with  Bibles  and  tracts,  and  started  out  as  an 
evangelist,  preaching  wherever  God  iu  His  pro\'idence 
opened  the  way.  In  this  new  and  important  field  of 
operation  his  labors  were  signally  blessed.  On  Castile 
Creek,  in  DeKalb  County,  some  twenty  miles  east  of 
the  now  flourishing  city  of  St.  Joseph,  were  a  few 
Preshj-terians  in  the  midst  of  a  godless  community. 
Dr.  Allen  went  and  preached  to  them,  iu  the  log  house 
of  a  pious  widow  woman,  for  two  weeks.  From  this 
^^sit  the  Castile  Church  grew,  and  stands  now  a  power 
for  good  in  that  communitj'. 

Dr.  Allen  was  settled  iu  Jeft■erson^•ille  and  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.,  nine  years.  In  1861  he  went  to  New 
Orleans,  and  commenced  a  new  enterprise,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  was  cut  short  by  the  war.  He  was  then 
called  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  in  connection  with  the  Old  School 
Assembly,  North.  In  1867  he  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  old  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  in  which  his  success,  for  some  thirteen 
years,  was  marked  and  gratifying.  He  resigned  this 
charge  in  order  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Assembly's 
Board  for  Freedmen,  and  is  devoting  his  best 
energies  to  this  cause  ^vith  an  ardor  which  is  greatly, 
jjromotive  of  its  prosperity. 

Allen,  Robert  Welch,  D.  D.,  sou  of  James 
and  Elizabeth  (Logan)  Allen,  was  born  in  Shelby 
county,  Kentucky,  March  2oth,  1817.  He  received 
his  collegiate  instruction  in  Wabash  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1839.  In  November, 
1839,  he  entered  Princeton  Seminarj',  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  through  the  full   course,  but  his 


health  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  He  was  licensed  by  the 
Prcsbyterj'  of  Crawfordsvillc,  Indiana,  August  loth, 
1841,  and  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery,  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1843,  having  spent  the  intervening  time  as 
stated  supply  of  several  churches.  He  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Jefl'erson  and  Franlcford, 
Indiana,  June,  1844,  and  remained  in  that  charge 
for  nine  years,  until  September,  1853,  when  the  pas- 
toral relation  was  dissolved.  Receiving  a  call  from 
the  Pisgah  Church,  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  he 
entered  that  field,  and  labored  there  with  great 
acceptance  until  April,  1857,  when  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Presbj-terian  Church  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
This  pastorate  he  held  for  more  than  eleven  years, 
imtil September,  1868.  He  thcnspentayear(1868-'69) 
in  missionary  labor  in  the  vicinity  of  Deaitur,  Illinois; 
was  stated  sujjply  of  the  Church  of  St.  Charles, 
Missouri,  from  September,  1869,  to  December,  1870. 
Returning  to  Jacksonville,  he  supplied  the  churches 
of  Union  and  MurrajTille  for  two  years,  until  the 
Union  Church  and  part  of  the  Pisgah  Church  were 
organized  into  a  new  church  called  "  Unity, "  over 
which  he  was  installed  November  2d,  1873.  This 
relation  continued  until  his  death. 

HI  health  attended  Mr.  Allen's  labors  through  his 
ministerial  life,  yet  the  Lord  owned  his  service  in  such 
a  nuinner  that  he  did  not  run  in  vain  nor  labor  in  vain. 
Frequent  revivals  attended  his  cfi'orts,  and  he  was 
often  CiiUed  upon  to  aid  his  brethren  in  protracted 
meetings.  Ha'sing  a  fine  personal  presence,  a  digni- 
fied marmer,  and  a  clear,  commanding  voice,  he  seldom 
faOed  to  produce  a  deep  impression.  His  mind  was 
strong,  vigorous  and  analytic.  As  an  expositor  of 
divine  truth  he  was  especially  clear,  able  and  forcible, 
always  holding  forth  the  word  of  life,  and  presenting 
Christ  crucified  as  the  only  hope  of  a  perishing 
world.  He  died  of  nervous  prostration,  at  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois,  July  29th,  1882,  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year. 

Allison,  James,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Pittsburg, 
September  27th,  1823,  and  reared  near  Bakerstown, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Allegheny  Count}',  Pa.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  the  Fall  of  1845,  at 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  the  Spring  of 

1848,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
Presljj^ery  of  Allegheny,  October  6th,  1847.  After 
serving  as  stated  supply,  for  some  months,  of  the 
Church  of  Sewickley,  twelve  miles  below  Pittsljurg, 
he  was  ordained  and  in.stalled  its  pastor,  October  IGth, 

1849,  and  continued  in  this  relation  until  Februarj', 
1864,  when  he  resigned,  to  become  one  of  the  editors 
and  proprietors  of  the  Preshijtcrian,  Banner.  During 
his  pastorate  the  finest  church  edifice  outside  of 
Pittsbirrgh,  iu  Allegheny  County,  was  erected,  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  were  added  on  confession 
of  faith,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  by  letter. 

While  yet  a  student  in  College  he  began  to  write 
for  the   newspaper  jjress.     In    1853   he  became   the 
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Pittsljurg  correspondent  of  the  Presbyterian  Banner, 
then  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  became  iissociate 
editor  after  its  removal  to  Pittsburg,  in  1855,  and 
was  one  of  its  proprietors,  having  the  late  David 
McKinney,  d.  D.,  and  Stephen  Little  ibr  his  ]iartners, 
from  1856  to  18()3.  In  January,  1804,  he  ])urchased 
the  Banner  for  himself  and  Kobert  Patterson,  Esq., 
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and  assumed  control  February  3d,  of  that  year.  He 
participated  largely  in  the  Declaration  and  Testi- 
mony controversy ;  was  among  the  first  signers  of  the 
paper  prepared  at  the  meeting  of  the  Old  School 
General  Assembly  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1864,  asking 
for  reunion  between  the  Old  and  New  School  Churches 
on  the  basis  of  the  "Standards,"  and  proposed,  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Old  School  General  Assembly  in 
Albany,  and  of  the  New  School  General  Assembly  in 
Harrisburg,  when  negotiations  seemed  about  to  fail, 
that  the  friends  of  reunion  should  unite  in  a  declaration 
for  reunion  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  ' '  Standards. ' ' 
This  led  to  the  issuing  of  the  "  Pittsburg  Circular, " 
■which  was  mostly  ^vritten  by  him,  and  which  was 
followed  by  reunion  the  next  year.  Dr.  Allison  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Presbj-terian  Board  for  Freed- 
men,  from  its  org.anizati(Mi  in  1865,  and  its  Treasurer, 
without  charge,  from  1870.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
much  energy  of  character,  genial  in  spirit,  a  vigorous 
writer,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  an  influential 
member  of  the  Church  j  udicatorics. 

Allison,  Joseph,  LLi.D.,  furnishes  in  his  career, 
remarkably  successful  as  he  has  been,  an  instance  of 
what  may  1)0  accomplished  by  well  directed  efforts. 
Judge  Allison  was  boru  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,   August 


31st,  1819,  his  parents  being  connected  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  that  place,  of  which  the  Eev. 
William  K.  DeWitt  was  then  pastor.  After  the 
study  of  the  law  at  the  State  Cajiitid,  he  wa.s  in  due 
time  admitted  to  the  Bar.  From  his  earliest  entrance 
upon  the  active  duties  of  the  legal  profession  he 
gave  ample  evidence  of  future  promise  and  distinc- 
tion. He  soon  removed  to  Philadelphia,  settling 
down  in  the  old  district  of  Spring  Garden.  Though 
naturally  of  very  modest  deportment,  he  soon  rose  in 
public  estimation.  Before  he  had  resided  three  years 
within  their  municipality  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  office  of  Solicitor  of  the  District. 
He  continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity  with  credit  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  people,  until,  by  the 
partiality  of  the  voters  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  he  was  elected  an  Associate  Judge. 
This  occurred  in  1851.  After  serving  the  full  term 
in  this  position,  he  was  tliriee  successively  elected  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  has  thus 
served  thirty-three  years  on  the  bench,  during  which 
he  has  made  for  himself  a  reputation  for  purity  of 
motives,  faithful  and  fearless  discharge  of  duty  and 
thoroughness  of  legal  erudition,  that  ranks  him 
among  the  foremost  j  urists  of  the  Commonwealth. 


JOSEPH  ALLISON,  LL.D. 

In  private  and  social  life  Judge  Allison  is  conr- 
teous,  affable  and  entirely  free  from  affectation. 
Possessed  of  a  high  order  of  intellect,  shrewd  and 
keen  witted,  his  .society  is  much  sought,  especially 
by  the  legal  fraternity.  As  a  judge  he  is  conscien- 
tious and  incorruptible,  yet  his  tact  and  natural 
kind-heartedness  are  so  admirablv  blended  in  the 
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discharge  of  Ms  official  duties,  that  the  most  incorri- 
gible criminal,  whilst  smarting  under  the  roil  of 
public  justice  administered  by  bis  liand,  is  forced  to 
revere  the  power  by  which  it  is  wielded. 

Judge  Allison  has  long  been  an  exemplary,  honored 
and  useful  elder  of  the  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  and  gives  the  influence  of  his 
name  and  presence  to  great  moral  movements  on 
behalf  of  the  human  race.  Liberal  in  his  Christian 
spirit,  he  is  yet  specially  active  in  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church  in  which  he  was  born  and 
reared,  and  in  which  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Publication  and  a 
Trustee  of  the  General  Assemblj-.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  in  Cleveland  in  1856,  of  the 
Assembly  in  Syracuse  in  1861,  and  of  the  Assembly 
in  Chicago  in  1877.  In  all  the  boards  and 
judicatories  of  the  Church  in  which  he  appears  he 
exerts  a  strong  influence.  As  one  of  the 
fratermal  delegates  from  the  Nciv  School  Assembly 
to  the  Old  School  Assembly,  which  met  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  1864,  he  urged  the  union  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  severed  Church,  with  an  ardor  and 
elo([uence  which  gave  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
eflcctive  impulses  toward  the  consummation  not  long 
afterward  so  happily  reached. 

Allison,  Patrick,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Franklin, 
(or  what  was  then  known  as  Lancaster)  county.  Pa., 
in  the  year  1740.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  1760.  Shortly  after  he  left  the 
University  he  commenced  his  theological  studies, 
but  in  1761  was  ajipointed  Professor  in  the  Academy 
at  Newark,  Delaware,  which  office  he  accepted.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Second  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  in  Slarch,  1763.  In  August  of  that 
year,  he  was  invited  to  a  church  in  B.altimore,  and 
in  1765  was  ordained  its  pastor,  in  which  relation  he 
continued  for  thirty-five  years,  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  August  21st,  1802. 

Dr.  Allison  was  noted  for  his  ardent  patriotism, 
his  blameless  ch.aracter,  his  digniiied  deportment, 
and  his  fine  scholarship.  He  was  especially  eminent  in 
the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  and  in  all  public 
bodies,  being  possessed  of  great  penetration,  the 
iitmost  self-control,  and  an  admirable  command  of 
thought  and  language,  the  most  appropriate  and 
elegant.  As  a  preacher,  though  his  manner  was  not 
very  attractive,  his  discourses  were  marked  with 
much  ability,  being  generally  didactic,  often  pro- 
foundly argumentative.  He  published  little,  but 
that  little,  which  was  of  a  polemical  nature,  was 
weighty  and  trenchant.  It  was  one  of  his  dying  in- 
j  unctions,  that  all  his  manuscript  sermons  should  be 
committed  to  the  flames  ;  otherwise,  doubtless,  there 
might  have  been  a  selection  made  from  them  for  the 
press,  which  would  have  done  honor  to  our  Ameri- 
can pulpit. 

Alrichs,  Rev.  ■William  Picclees,  was  born  in 
Wilmington,   Del.,  in  August,   1790.     He  graduated 


at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1824.  He  was  stated 
sujiply  at  NewCa.stle,  Del.,  1828-29,  and  at  Pigeon 
Creek.     He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Prcs- 

j  bytcry  of  Washington,  in  1831.  He  was  stated  sup- 
ply at  East  Buffalo,  Pa.,  1830-1864,  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Mechanics  and  Astronomy  in  Washing- 

,  ton  College,  Pa.,  1830-1860.  He  died  at  Winterset, 
la.,   December    31st,   1869.      Prof    Alrichs   was  an 

I  able  and  faithful  preacher,  and  stood  high  in  the 
departments  of  science  which  he  taught. 

Anderson,  Rev.  Isaac,  was  born  in  Rockbridge 
County,  Va.,  March  26th,  1780.  Having  prepared 
himself  for  the  ministry,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  Union  Presbytery,  in  May,  1802,  and 
in  the  Autumn  following  was  installed  pastor  of 
Washington  Church,  Knox  County,  Tenn.  Here  he 
labored  for  about  nine  years,  during  which  time  he 
also  performed  much  missionary  service,  which  was 
attended  with  signal  success.  In  the  Spring  of  1811 
he  was  called  to  the  New  Providence  Church,  Mary- 
\ille,  took  charge  of  it  the  next  autumn,  and  there 
performed  the  principal  part  of  the  labors  of  his  life. 
The  Southwest  Theological  Seminary,  at  Maryville, 
was  e,stablished  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality, 
and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  labors 
as  a  teacher.  He  died,  January  28th,  1857.  Mr. 
Anderson  was  a  man  of  commanding  powers,  of 
glowing  zeal,  and  untiring  and  successful  industry. 
Anderson,  Rev.  James,  was  born  in  Scotland, 
November  17th,  1678,  and  w.as  ordained  by  Irvine 
Presbytery,  November  17th,  1708,  with  a  view  to  his 
settlement  in  Virginia.  He  arrived  in  the  Eaiipa- 
hannock,  AprQ  22d,  1709,  but  the  state  of  things 
not  wartanting  his  stay,  he  came  northward,  and  was 
received  by  the  Presbytery,  September  20th.  He  set- 
tled at  New  Castle,  Del.  In  1717  he  accepted  a  call 
to  a  congregation  in  New  York,  which,  at  the  time, 
was  worshiping  in  the  City  Hall.  September  24th, 
1726,  he  received  a  call  to  Donegal,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  accepted  it.  He  was  installed  the  last 
Weilnesday  in  August,  1727.  In  September,  1729,  he 
began  to  give  every  fifth  Sabbath  to  the  people  on 
Swatara,  and  joined  the  congregation  of  Derry.  In 
April,  1738,  the  Presbytery  decided  to  ask  the  SjTiod 
to  send  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the  Virginia  Govern- 
ment, and  solicit  its  favor  in  behalf  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  there.  The  Synod  wrote  to  the  Governor,  and 
sent  Mr.  Anderson  to  bear  the  letter,  providing 
supplies  for  his  pulpit,  and  allowing  for  his  expenses 
"in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  design."  This  mission 
he  performed  .satisfactorily.  He  died  July  16th,  1740. 
Anderson,  John,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Guilford 
comity.  North  Carolina,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1767. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Orange,  North  Carolina,  in  the  year  1791,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist.  After 
laboring  two  years  in  the  southern  part  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  northern  part  of  South  Carolina; 
from  1793  to  1798  or   '99,  he  itinerated,  amid  many 
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privations  and  dangers,  through  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  sometimes  crossing  the  Ohio, 
and  preaching  to  the  settlements  in  what  is  now 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  1801  he  hcgau  liis  labors  in 
Upper  Buflalo  Church,  Washington  comity,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  inst;illod  as  its  pastor  the  next  year, 
a  relation  which  he  held  with  great  accei>tauce  and 
usefulness,  until  it  was  dissolved  by  his  own  request, 
on  account  of  declining  health,  January  15th,  1833. 

Dr.  Anderson  conducted  the  theological  education 
of  a  large  number  of  young  men,  some  of  whom  rose 
to  eminence  in  the  Church.  He  was  one,  if  not 
of  the  originators,  at  least  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  tlie  old  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Western 
Missionary  Society,  and  under  its  direction  he  made 
several  tours  to  the  Wyandotte  Indians,  on  the  San- 
dusky river.  He  was  also  largely  instrumental  in 
founding  the  mission  on  the  Slaumee,  and  visited  it 
once,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  E.  Macurdy,  with  a 
view  to  settle  some  existing  difficulties.  After  the 
transfer  of  that  station  to  the  United  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  he  became  one  of  the  most  efficient 
supporters  of  that  Society,  and  subsequently  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
into  which  it  was  merged.  In  forming  the  present 
General  Assembly's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  at 
Pittsburg,  in  1831,  he  took  a  most  lively  interest, 
and  extended  to  it  his  cordial,  and  active  support  till 
the  close  of  his  life,  which  occurred  January  5th, 
1835. 

Anderson,  Samuel,  C,  Esq.,  was  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  "College"  Church  at  Hampden  Sidney, 
Va.,  in  which  village  are  located  both  Hampden  Sid- 
ney College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  the 
two  institutions  existing  under  separate  corporations. 
He  was  elected  an  elder  in  August,  1834,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  office  till  his  death,  in  April,  1865. 
The  in-scription  on  his  tomb  is  a  brief  epitome  of  his 
honorable  life,  and  is  as  follows:  "In  Memory  of 
Sam'l  C.  Anderson.  Born  in  Cumberland  County, 
Va.,  2'2d  July,  1788.  Died  15th  April,  1865.  In 
1812  a  soldier  of  his  country.  From  1813  an  elo- 
quent advocate.  And  from  1828  a  devout  Christian. 
He  was  four  years  thereafter  a  legislator  for  his  State; 
thirty-eight  years  a  trustee  of  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege, and  for  thirty-three  years  an  elder  of  the  Col- 
lege Church,  and  a  faithful  defender  of  Christ's  truth. 
In  the  highest  as  in  the  lowest  courts  of  his  Chiu-ch 
he  filled  every  station  honorably." 

Anderson,  Samuel  James  Pierce,  D.D.,  was 
born  in  Prince  Edward  county,  Va.,  Dec.  5,  1814. 
The  early  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  country, 
on  the  farm  of  his  father,  where,  at  a  village  school, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  tutor  at  home,  lie  was  pre- 
pared for  college.  In  1831  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ohio,  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  to  Han- 
over College,  Indiana,  where  he  graduated  in  1835. 
His  theological  course  was  pursued  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Va.,  where,  under  the  training  of 


the  excellent  men  who  were  then  in  charge  of  that 
institution,  he  was  fitted  for  the  ministry.  The  first 
charge  of  Dr.  Anderson  was  at  Danville,  Va.,  where 
he  remained  five  years,  the  pa-stor  of  a  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  congregation.  From  Danville  he 
removed  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  soon  took  rank 
as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  effective  preachers  in 
that  State — so  famous  for  its  preachers.  After  re- 
maining five  years  at  Norfolk,  he  was  called  to  St. 
Louis,  and  in  1851  was  engaged  as  the  pastor  of  tlie 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.  At  the 
time  that  Dr.  Anderson  took  charge  of  the  church  it 
was  far  &oni  being  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,  few  in  numbers,  embarrassed 
with  delit,  and  greatly  afflicted  by  the  death  of  it« 
first  pastor.  Rev.  Alexander  Van  Court,  of  precious 
memory!  The  task  before  him  w;is  a  difficult  one; 
but,  by  faithful  preaching  and  earnest  work,  and  the 
blessing  of  God,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  it  with 
success.  Under  his  ministry  the  church  grew  steadily, 
was  increased  by  considerable  accessions  from  time  to 
time,  until  it  became,  at  length,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  churches  in  the  city.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  of  Dr.  Anderson  that  he  was,  in  his 
day,  a  main  of  eminent  usefulness  and  power  in  the 
ministry.  He  was  a  preacher  of  marked  ability — 
earnest,  evangelical  and  eloquent.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  scholarship,  large  reading,  and  almost  faultless 
taste;  his  mind  was  richly  stored,  not  only  with  Bib- 
lical, but  also  with  historical  and  classical  learning, 
and  the  whole  was  laid  under  contribution  to  the 
pulpit.  His  sermons  were  not  only  sound  and  able, 
as  expositions  of  gospel  truth,  but  they  were  usually 
finished  productions  as  they  came  from  his  hand, 
abounding  in  happy  illustration,  delivered  in  a  pleas- 
ing, captivating  style,  and  with  a  voice  the  richness 
and  sweetness  of  whose  tones  lent  a  charm  to  every 
word  that  he  uttered.  Dr.  Anderson  died  Seiitember 
10th,  1873.  His  death  was  one  of  peace  and  resigna- 
tion. The  last  enemy  was  disarmed  of  its  terrors  to 
him.  Nay,  rather,  he  was  waiting  for  death,  waiting 
for  it  more  than  they  that  wait  for  the  morning. 

Anderson,  Samuel  McCuUoch,  D.  D.,  was 
born  Deccmlier  18th,  1823,  in  Butler  county.  Pa., 
and  graduated  at  Washington  College  In  1846.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  April  8tli, 
1851.  In  the  same  year  he  took  charge  of  the  church 
at  Frederick.sburg,  O.,  where  he  continued  till  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resign,  in  April,  18.59.  The 
Summer  of  that  year  he  sjient  on  a  farm;  and  feeling 
himself  able  to  resume  pastoral  duty  in  the  Autumn, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  of  Davenport,  la. 
In  this  charge  he  continued  till  the  winter  of  1869, 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  church  in  Hamilton,  O. 
Dr.  Anderson  is  at  present  pastor  of  the  church  at 
El  Dorado,  Kan.  He  is  the  author  of  an  e.ssay  on 
"Miracles"  which  appeared  in  the  Princeton  Review 
in  1863. 
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Anderson,  "William  C,  D.  D.,  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Anderson,  D.  D.,  was  born  Angiist  18th,  1804, 
in  Washington  county,  Pa.  He  graduated  from 
Washington  College,  in  the  CUiss  of  1824,  pursued  his 
theologiavl  studies  under  the  instruction  of  his  father, 
and  w;as  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Washington,  December  13th,  1827.  The  first  year 
of  his  ministry  w;is  spent  in  the  bounds  of  what 
became  the  Presbyteries  of  Washington,  Steubenvillc, 
Wooster  and  Kicliland.  From  October,  1828,  until 
July,  1829,  he  wa.s  missionary  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Board  in  North  Carolina,  and  ]>reached  at 
Wilksboriiugh,  Forks  of  Yadkin,  and  the  Jlountain. 
September  1st,  as  agent  of  that  Board,  he  entered  on 
the  work  of  visiting  the  churches  in  the  bounds  of 
the  Synod  of  Pittsburg.  In  the  same  capacity  he 
again  visited  the  South,  laboring  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Alabama  and  Missi.ssippi.  Resigning  this 
agency,  he  commenced  preaching  at  Pigeon  Creek,  Pa., 
November  1st,  1831.  In  June,  183G,  he  accepted  the 
General  Agency  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  for  the  Jlississippi  A'alley. 

In  the  Spring  of  1837  Dr.  Anderson  preached  for  a 
time  to  the  Fourth  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  in 
February,  1839,  became  pastorof  the  First  Church,  New 
Albany,  Ind.  After  spending  some  time  abroad,  for 
his  health,  in  April,  1843,  he  accepted  the  Professorship 
of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Hanover  College.  In 
1844  he  preached  for  a  time  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
afterwards  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  at 
Washington,  Pa.,  and  in  November,  1845,  accepted  a 
cull  to  the  Church  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  On  his  return 
from  another  visit  abroad,  he  became  President  of 
Miami  University,  from  1849  to  1854.  Subsequently 
he  preached  atChillicothe,  Ohio,  and  in  1855  accepted 
a  call  from  the  First  Church  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
retaining  the  pastorate  until  1863,  when  he  returned 
east,  and  preached  for  a  time  to  the  First  Church 
of  Cincinnati,  then  to  the  Church  of  New  Albany, 
and  then,  occasionally,  at  Abilene,  Manliattan,  etc., 
Kansas.  He  died  August  28th,  1870,  at  Junction 
City,  Kansas.  Dr.  Anderson  was  a  gentleman  of  very 
pleasing  address,  able  and  popular  as  a  preacher, 
successful  in  his  ministry,  and  highly  esteemed  in 
the  communities  in  which  he  labored. 

Andrews,  Rev.  Jedediah,  was  born  at  Hing- 
hara,  Mass.,  July  7th,  1074.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1695.  In  1698  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and 
preached  in  a  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
storeroom  by  the"  Barbadoes  Company, ' '  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Chestnut  and  Second  streets,  in  this 
city.  He  was  probably  ordained  in  the  Fall  of  1701, 
for  his  "Record  of  Bapti.sms  and  Marriages"  begins 
1701,  tenth  month,  fourteenth  day.  In  1704  his  con- 
gregation left  their  first  place  of  worship,  and  erected 
a  frame  building  on  the  south  side  of  Market  (then 
Buttonwood)  street,  between  Second  and  Third 
streets,  the  first,  and  for  many  years  the  only  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  city.     The  church  is  s;iid  to 


have  been,  in  some  sense.  Congregational,  but  it  was 
represented  by  elders  in  Presbytery  from  tlie  first. 

In  September,  1733,  Mr.  Andrews  preferred  a 
request  to  the  Synod  that  he  should  be  allowed  an 
assistant  in  the  ministry.  The  congregation  could 
not  agree  in  the  choice  of  an  assistant,  the  preference 
of  some  being  for  Jonathan  Dickinson,  and  of  others 
for  Robert  Cross;  but,  while  the  matter  was  in  debate, 
the  friends  of  the  latter  asked  of  the  Synod  that  they 
might  be  erected  into  a  new  congregation,  and  au- 
thorized to  call  a  minister  for  themselves.  Their 
request  was  granted,  by  a  large  majority,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  not  nhlii/id  to  form  a 
distinct  society,  but  iniijlit  do  so,  if,  upon  mature 
reflection,  they  thought  best.  The  conmiission  met 
in  June,  1736.  The  endeavors  to  effect  a  re-nnion 
of  the  congregation  having  been  unsuccessful,  they 
persuaded  the  friends  of  Robert  Cross  to  nuike  a 
further  elVort,  and  Mr.  Andrews  heartily  approved  of 
the  design,  but  his  friends  would  not  consent  to  it. 
The  new  congregation  had  various  supplies  until 
1737,  when  Robert  Cross  accepted  their  call.  The 
two  congregations  were  then  united,  and  were  allowed 
fifty  pounds  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Synod,  to  buy  a 
burying  ground.  Mr.  Andrews  was  recording  clerk 
of  the  Presbytery  and  of  the  Synod  as  long  as  he 
lived.     He  died  in  1747. 

AndrewTS,  Silas  Milton,  D.D.,  son  of  George 
and  Catharine  (Barr)  Andrews,  was  born  March  11th, 
1805,  in  Back  Creek  Congregation,  Rowan  County, 
N.C.  He  was  graduati'd  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  A.  D.  1826  ;  taught  a  class- 
ical school  in  his  native  place  one  and  a  half  years  ; 
was  for  another  one  and  a  half  years  Tutor  in  the 
University  of  NorthCarolina  ;  enteredPrinceton  Semi- 
nary in  the  Fall  of  1828;  and  was  regularly  graduated 
in  the  Fall  of  1831.  He  was  licensed  by  New  Bruns- 
^vick  Presbytery,  February  2d,  1831  ;  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  at  Doylestown,  Pa., 
November  16th,  1831,  and  on  the  same  da.v  installed 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Doylestown  an'd  Deep  Run. 
This  was  his  one,  uninterrupted,  and  only  charge 
from  that  day  until  his  death,  a  period  of  forty-nine 
years  and  four  months.  Here  he  labored  steadily, 
industriously,  with  marked  ability,  sound  judgment 
and  rare  devotion  to  his  one  work,  concentrating  all 
his  efforts  on  his  charge,  and  taking  very  little  part  in 
outside  affairs,  gathering  in  from  time  to  time  large 
nu7ubers  of  converts,  and  training  and  edifying  his 
people  in  the  way  of  truth,  holiness  and  duty.  For  the 
tii-st  seventeen  years  of  his  pastorate  he  also  conducted 
a  private  classical  school,  in  addition  to  performing 
his  ministerial  duties.     He  died  March  7th,  1881. 

Dr.  Andrews  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  man,  aver.se 
to  all  pretension  and  ostentation.  He  possessed 
excellent  scholarship,  a  well-balanced  mind,  rare 
good  judgment,  and  was  a  Scriptural  and  impressive 
preacher.  From  October  1.5th,  1848,  until  the  Re- 
union  in   1870,   when  he   declined  a  re-election,   he 
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^ras  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  was  admirably  qualified  to 
fulfill  by  his  accuracy,  his  methodical  carefulness, 
and  his  fine  penmanship.  He  was  held  in  high 
respect  and  warm  regard  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Andrus,  Rev.  Alpheus  Ne'well,  was  born  in 
Poufjhkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  July  17th,  1843,  and  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  18(34.  After  graduating  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  in  1867, 
he  remained  almost  a  year  as  a  resident  graduate. 
He  was  ordained  February  23d,  1868.  On  April  25th 
of  that  year  Sir.  Andrus  sailed  for  Turkey,  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  He  was  a.ssigned  to  the 
Eastern  Turkey  mission,  and  to  the  Mardiu  Station 
of  the  field,  which,  alter  a  brief  stay  at  Kharpoot 
Station,  he  reached  November  20th.  His  home  is  still 
there,  although  in  the  meantime  he  has  resided  for  a 
time  in  other  places,  as  circum.stances  have  required. 
Mardin  is  the  central  station  of  a  large  field,  and 
since  Mr.  Andrus  ha.s  been  connected  with  the  .station, 
the  work  has  grown  to  double  the  amount  that  was 
being  done  in  it  in  1868.  The  larger  portion  of  his 
time  has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  the  gospel  ministry.  Amidst  many  trials 
and  difliculties,  he  is  very  zealous  and  laithful  in  his 
eflbrts  to  turn  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  op- 
pressed ones  among  whom  he  labors  toward  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.  In  writing 
to  a  friend  in  this  country,  in  1882,  he  says:  "I  hope 
to  live  at  least  twenty  years  longer  in  these  parts,  for 
I  believe  they  will  be  full  of  change,  and  hope,  and 
progress. ' ' 

Annan,  Rev.  "William,  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Allegheny,  was  born  in  iso.'j.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Dickinson  College  and  of  Princeton  Semi- 
nary; was  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Kishacoquillas 
and  Little  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  from  1831  to  1835, 
and  of  the  church  of  Sewickley,  "Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  from  1836  to  1838,  and  was 
editor  of  the  Prcfhijlrrian  Advocate,  of  which  the 
Presbyterian  Banner  is  the  continuance,  from  1838  to 
1855.  He  was  a  keen  controversialist,  always  ready 
to  utter  his  convictions,  and  resolute  in  his  defence 
of  them.  He  wa-s  the  author  of  some  books  in  which 
topics  of  interest  at  the  time  were  discussed,  and  he 
treated  every  subject  he  took  in  hand  with  great 
vigor  and  thoroughness.  He  was  an  ardent  Presby- 
terian and  Calvinist,  and  was  always  ready  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  A  bold  defender 
of  the  truth,  a  devout  Christian  as  well ;  he  loved 
the  Church  he  served,  but  loved  Christ  supremely, 
and  strove  to  live  for  the  higher  interests  of  men. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  retirement.  He  died  at 
his  home  in  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  June  26th, 
1882,  going  down  to  the  grave  in  a  firm  and  blessed 
liope  of  eternal  life  through  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord. 

Antrim  (N.  H.)  Presbyterian  Churcli.  For 
many  years  there  was  no  religious  meeting  of  any 
kind  in  Antrim.     The  finst  .sermon  in  the  town  was 


preached  September,  1775,  in  Deacon  Aiken's  barn, 
which  stood  about  half  way  between  the  old  Aiken 
house  and  the  barn,  now  Mr.  Gove's.  Tlie  speaker, 
Rev.  William  Davidson,  of  Londonderry,  was  a  gray 
old  divine,  a  dull  preacher,  but  an  aftectionate  and 
holy  man.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  those 
whom  he  was  addressing,  for  they  were  the  children 
that  had  gi-own  up  about  him  in  his  long  ministry  at 
home.  The  rough-clad  settlers,  the  hardy  wives  in 
their  homespun,  ribbonless  as  Eve  was  in  Eden,  and 
barefooted  children,  made  up  the  group,  seated  on 
rough  planks  and  bits  of  logs,  or  leaning  against  the 
hay-mow,  listening,  hushed  and  reverent,  to  the 
words  of  life.  Fitly  they  worshiped  Him  who  was 
born  in  a  manger  "where  the  horned  oxen  fed." 

In  the  two  next  years,  1776  and  1777,  nothing  was 
paid  for  preaching,  as  far  as  is  kno%vn,  but  two  or 
three  times  each  Summer  they  met  to  listen  to  some 
neighboring  mini-ster  that  came  among  them;  yet  in 
these  and  preceding  years  they  were  not  negligent  of 
religious  things.  They  taught  their  children  at  home. 
The  Bible  and  the  Catechism  were  the  chief  literature 
in  every  house.  They  kept  the  Sabbath  with  great 
reverence.  Nobody  could  even  walk  the  rough  paths 
of  the  forest  without  being  liable  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion for  breaking  the  day  of  God.  Ha^•ing  no  trash 
to  read,  or  for  their  children  Jo  read,  they  studied 
over  and  over  the  Holy  Book,  and  came  to  hold  its 
great  doctrines  rigidly  and  intelligently ;  yet  they 
longed  for  a  stated  preaching  of  the  "Word, '  and  at 
their  first  March  meeting,  1778,  voted  thirty-two  dol- 
lars for  that  purpose,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year 
voted  one  huntlred  dollars  more.  This,  considering 
their  feebleness  and  their  poverty,  was  a  very  gener- 
ous outlay.  It  would  be  about  like  nine  thousand  a 
year  for  Antrim  now. 

From  this  time  till  1800,  twenty-two  years,  they  had 
no  settled  minister,  but  such  supplies  for  a  part  of  each 
year  as  they  could  get  here  and  there  ;  yet  it  seems 
that  when  they  had  no  minister  they  went  on  with 
the  service  without  him,  inasmuch  as  the  town  voted, 
1782,  that  Daniel  Nichols,  a  smart  young  man  of  the 
place,  should  "read  the  Psalm  on  Sabbath  days,  and 
all  other  daj's  when  public  service  is  attended."  In 
1780,  eight  years  before  there  was  any  church  organi- 
zation, and  five  years  before  there  was  any  church 
building,  the  town  voted  a  call  to  Rev.  James  Milti- 
more,  which  he  declined,  though  he  preached  here 
part  of  each  summer  for  five  years.  Services  were 
held  in  the  settlers'  houses,  in  barns  and  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  Spring  of  1785  the  town  voted  that  public 
worship  for  that  year  should  be  at  Daniel  Miltimore's, 
now  Mr.  ^^^liteley's  ;  and  there  it  was  that,  when  the 
little  dwelling  was  crowded  full,  the  flooring  gave  way 
and  dropped  them,  furniture,  minister  and  all,  into 
the  cellar  !  In  1784  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  building  a 
meeting  house,  and  on  June  28th,  1785,  the 
frame  was  raised,  and  the  house  was  completed  near 
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the  close  of  1792,  it  taking  nearly  eight  years  to  strug- 
gle tlLrough  to  this  result. 

The  church  in  Antrim  was  organized  August  2d, 
1788.  The  old  records  call  it  the  "Church  of 
Christ  in  Antrim."  Rev.  William  Morrison  came 
here  hy  Direction  of  the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry, 
organized  the  church,  and  ordained  James  Aiken, 
Isaac  Cochran  aud  Jonathan  Xesmith  as  "ruling 
elders  and  deacons."  The  original  members  of  the 
church  were  seventy-two.  Mr.  Morrison  came  here 
every  year,  baptized  children,  received  members  aud 
preached.  lie  exercised  a  loving,  fiitherly  care  over 
the  church  and  was  greatly  eudeared  to  it.  The 
people  flocked  together  with  great  zeal  to  hear  the 
Word  from  his  lips.  He  held  "  protracted  meetings,  " 
and  they  were  of  great  interest.  This  noble  man 
died  March  9th,  1818.  His  last  words  were,  "Come, 
come.  Lord  Jesus  !" 

The  first  minister  of  this  church  was  Rev.  Walter 
Little,  who  was  born  in  1766,  gi'aduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1796,  settled  at  Antrim  in  ISOO, 
left  in  1804,  aud  died  in  Maryland  in  1815.  The 
next  minister  was  Rev.  John  SI.  Whiton,  d.d.  He 
w;ie  born  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  August  1st,  1785, 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1805,  came  to  Antrim 
in  1807,  was  pastor  forty-five  years,  and  died  in  Ben- 
nington, September  27th,  1856.  Dr.  "WTiiton  sus- 
tained a  high  Cliristian  character,  and  was  universally 
beloved.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  John  H.  Bates, 
who  was  boru  iu  Colchester,  Vt.,  1814,  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Vermont,  1840,  came  to  Antrim, 
1853,  resigned  tlie  pastorate  July  1st,  1866,  and  died 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Slay  10th,  1870.  Mr.  Bates  was 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  scholarship  and  ability, 
and  did  much  for  the  church.  The  next  pastor  was 
the  present  one.  Rev.  W.  R.  Cochrane.  He  was  born 
in  New  Boston,  1835,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1859,  was  tutor  there,  18G1,  came  to  Antrim  1867, 
and  has  been  pastor  iu  actual  ser\'ice  since  January 
1st,  1868,  though  not  ordained  till  1869.  In  this, 
his  first  aud  onlj'  charge,  the  divine  bU-ssiiig  has 
largely  attended  his  ministry. 

The  present  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  to 
God  on  Wednesday,  November  15th,  1826,  and  on 
that  occasion  Mr.  Whiton  preached  to  a  large  assem- 
bly, on  the  text,  "This  is  none  other  than  the  house 
of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  Heaven"  (Gen.  xxviii, 
17).  The  first  Sabbath  of  the  Ibllomng  December 
the  congregation  met  for  the  last  service  in  the  old 
house  on  the  hill.  It  was  cold  and  desolate — nature's 
mourufulest  hour — but  the  company  was  large,  and 
Mr.  "Whiton  preached  an  able  sermon  from  John  iv, 
20,  "Our  fathers  worshiped  in  this  mountain;" 
closing  with  the  words  of  Jesus  at  the  Supper, 
"Arise,  let  us  go  hence."  Then  they  all  marched 
down  the  hill  to  the  new  edifice,  filling  it  full,  and 
Mr.  Whiton  preached  again,  from  Psalm  cxxxii,  8,  9, 
"Arise,  O  Lord,  into  Thy  rest,  Thou,  aud  the  ark  of 
Tliy  strength;  let  Thy  priests  be  clothed  with  right- 


eousness, and  let  Thy  saints  shout  for  joy."  In  that 
edifice,  through  many  changes,  the  truth  has  con- 
tinued to  be  ably  and  loviugly  spoken;  many  have 
been  comforted  and  many  saved.  "Surely,"  says 
the  pastor,  in  his  Jlemorial  Sermon  (1876),  "  We 
have  reason  to  bless  God  for  His  care,  to  keep  His 
word  in  our  hearts,  to  teach  our  children  the  sure- 
ness  of  His  love,  and  to  talk  of  all  His  mercies  by  the 
way.  lie  has  been  true  to  His  promises  to  the 
fathers  through  all  these  years  and  changes;  He  has 
kept  this  people  iu  peace,  au<l  to-day  we  are  stronger 
in  numbers  and  wealth  than  ever  before,  and  I  trust, 
not  less  strong  in  that  personal  consecration  which 
is  the  real  index  of  the  power  of  a  church." 

Arctdbald,  George  D.,  D.D.,  wasborniu  Wa.sh- 
ingtou  county.  Pa.,  February  15th,  1820.  He  grad- 
uated at  Jefierson  College,  Pa.,  in  1847;  at  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa., 
in  1849,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Mou- 
ongahcla  (Associate  Reformed),  Marcli  28th,  1849. 
He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Monongahela, 
June  25th,  18^0,  pastor  of  the  Manchester  Church, 
Allegheny,  Pa. ;  was  pastor  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbj^erian  Church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1855-60;  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbj'terian  Church,  Madison,  Ind., 
1861-6,  and  pastor  of  Westminster  Church,  New  York 
city,  1866-8.  He  was  President  of  Hanover  College, 
1868-70;  Professor  of  Homiletics,  Polity  aud  Pastoral 
Theology,  in  Danville  Theological  Seminary,  1870-82. 
He  was  President  of  Wilson  Female  Seminary,  Chara- 
bersburg.  Pa. ,  one  year,  while  DanvUle  Seminary  was 
suspended,  1873-4.  He  was  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Sciences,  in  Wooster  University,  1882.  Dr. 
Archibald  is  a  ripe  scholar,  and  preaches  with  ability 
and  fidelity.  His  life  has  been  one  of  great  use- 
fulness. 

Arch  Street  P>resb3rterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. The  first  regular  service  was  held  in  this 
chirrch  on  Saturday,  June  7th,  1823.  The  first  con- 
gregation was  known  as  the  Fifth  Presbyterian 
Church.  They  formerly  occupied  a  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated chaijcl  on  Locust  Street,  which  stood  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  Musical  Fund  Hall.  The 
first  pa.stor  of  the  flock  was  Rev.  George  Cox.  He 
was  installed  on  the  21st  of  April,  1813.  The  next 
pastor  was  James  K.  Birch,  who  was  installed  July 
19th,  1813.  He  was  released  November  5th,  1816. 
The  "present  church  was  founded  by  a  committee  of 
the  Philadelphia  Presbj'tery,  on  February  6th,  1850. 
The  committee  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  Taber- 
nacle Church,  on  Broad  Street.  Two  of  the  members 
of  that  committee  were  Rev.  Drs.  Boardman  and  Lord. 
On  the  first  day  of  December  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Skinner 
was  called.  Shortly  after  he  went  to  Locust  street 
he  was  called  to  New  Orleans.  The  call,  however, 
he  refu.sed  to  accept. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  taking  possession  of  the 
present  building,  Dr.  Skinner  preached  on  the 
subject,    "Prejudice  against   doctrinal   preaching." 
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He  preached  every  evening  that  week,  and  on  the 
seventh  night  took  as  his  subject  "Original  Sin.'' 
It  -was  for  this  discourse  that  he  was  threatened 
with  a  cliurch  trial  for  heresy,  which,  however, 
never  took  place.  The  sermon  created  widespread 
attention.  Dr.  Skinner  almost  surpassed  Richard 
Baxter  in  the  abundance  of  his  preachinji.  His 
pastorate  was  characterized  by  a  series  of  powerful 
revivals,  especially  that  of  February,  1827.  On 
March  5th,  1828,  Dr.  Skinner  was  called  to  Boston 
and  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  requested  to  fill  his 
place.  This  oifer  was  declined,  and  on  October  26th 
of  that  same  year  Dr.  Skinner  was  prevailed  upon 
to  return.  He  was  finally  released  in  1832,  to  accept 
the  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  at  Andover  Seminary. 
He  died  on  February  1st,  1871. 

Of  the  tliree  hundred  and  forty-eight  members  of 
the  congregation  during  the  first  year  of  Dr.  Skinner's 
pastorate  only  two  are  now  living.  Out  of  this  con- 
gregation two  hundred  and  forty-eight  had  Christian 
names  taken  from  the  Bible.  Of  the  early  state  of 
the  church  Joseph  H.  Dulles,  Esq.,  vfTote,  in  1871, 
saying,  "  There  never  was  a  church  existing  in  a 
more  perfect  .state  of  holiness.  We  sat  face  to  face 
at  communion  without  imiiinging  upon  the  social 
relations  of  the  members  of  the  congregation.  Then 
communion  was  held  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  January, 
April,  July  and  October.  The  congregation  was  di- 
vided into  five  sections  or  classes,  each  class  under 
the  spiritual  charge  of  two  elders. ' ' 

In  1825  the  Sunday  School  had  227  scholars  and 
twenty-six  teachers.  "When  Dr.  Skinner  retired  the 
congregation  numbered  600  persons.  A  great  contest 
sprang  up  over  the  choosing  of  Dr.  Skinner's  successor. 
As  a  result,  the  larger  part  of  the  congregation  seceded 
and  formed  Whitefield  Chapel.  Those  that  remained, 
ninety-two  in  number,  chose  as  their  p;i.stor  Rev. 
George  DuflBeld,  of  Carlisle.  He  was  installed  April 
5th,  1835,  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  took  charge 
of  the  First  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. ,  where  he  died  in 
1868,  at  the  age  of  sixty-ei^ht.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Thomas  T.  Waterbury,  who  was  installed  in 
December,  1837,  and  was  released  in  March,  1843. 
The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  M.  P.  Thompson,  who 
was  installed  in  1844,  and  released  on  February  15th, 
1848.  He  left  over  350  members.  The  Fifth  Fresby- 
terian  Church  was  then  disbanded,  and  the  present 
church  formed  as  an  Old  School  chiuch.  The  first 
pastor  after  the  reorganization  was  Rev.  Charles  Wads- 
worth,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  was  installed  in  March, 
1850.  The  Sunday  School  was  organized  February 
24th,  1850.  Dr.  Wadswortli,  on  April  3d,  was  called 
to  San  Francisco,  but  returned  to  this  city  in  1808, 
and  became  the  pastor  of  the  Clinton  Street  Church. 
He  died  April  1st,  1882.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  W. 
Conkling  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  1863, 
and  continued  in  this  relation  five  years.  The  Rev. 
John  Lindsay  Withrow  filled  the  pastorate  from  1868 
to  1873.     The  term  of  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  John 


S.  Sands,  began  on  September  19th,  1880.  The  con- 
gregation now  number  over  300.  The  average  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  the  church  has  been  over  $15,000. 
The  church  is  free  from  debt.  The  present  edifice 
originally  cost  $27,000,  and  the  ground  upon  which 
it  stands  $14,000. 

Arkansas  College. — This  institution,  located 
at  Batesvillc,  Ark.,  was  founded  and  organized,  under 
its  charter,  in  September,  1872.  It  was  founded,  and 
is  maintained,  as  a  Christian  School,  under  control 
of  trustees,  nominated  by  the  Presbyteries  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Ouchita.  Buildings  and  grounds,  etc., 
secured  by  voluntiiry  donations.  It  lays  no  claim  to 
be  a  University,  but  simply  aspires  to  the  position  of 
a  good  college,  where  can  be  obtained  a  sound,  thor- 
ough Christian  education.  So  far  as  it  has  distinctive 
features  they  may  be  summarily  stated  as  including 
the  following,  viz. : — 1.  It  has  as  yet  no  permanent 
endowment.  Outside  of  very  moderate  tuition  fees, 
all  the  financial  support  it  receives  comes  from  volun- 
tary contributions  from  individuals,  in  the  form  of 
annual  endowment  subscriptions.  2.  The  teachers, 
while  having  burdens  to  bear,  have  been,  and  must 
be,  such  as  earnestly  fulfill  the  duties  of  their  calling, 
animated  chicllj'  by  the  prospect  of  eminent  useful- 
ness in  their  work.  3.  No  student  desirous  of  enjoy- 
ing its  advantages  has  ever  been  turned  away,  from 
inability  to  pay  fees  ;  consequently  the  College  has 
done,  and  still  is  doing,  a  large  amount  of  work 
either  wholly  or  partially  gratuitous.  4.  Students 
of  both  sexes  are  admitted  on  equal  terms,  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Institution.  It  "has  ever  been 
found  a  mutual  restraint  and  .stimulus  to  both  to 
recite  in  the  same  classes — thus  following  the  order 
of  nature,  as  both  are  born  and  reared  in  the  same 
families.  5.  The  Bible  is  made  a  regular  text-book 
of  instruction.  Classes  recite  in  it  as  regularly  as  in 
arithmetic  or  history.  A  fair  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tents is  an  indi.spensable  part  of  the  literary  course 
of  study.  None  can  secure  either  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency, or  diploma,  without  good  average  attain- 
ments in  this  department  of  study.  6.  A  course  of 
Church  History  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  curricu- 
lum, necessary  to  secure  the  diploma  conferring  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  7.  The  plan  of  strict  class  division 
is  discarded.  A  certain  course  has  to  be  completed, 
with  commendable  thoroughness,  in  order  to  secure 
a  diploma  or  certificate.  If  this  be  done  by  a  student 
in  one  year  the  degree  will  be  awarded  him;  if  it 
require  ten  years  it  will  be  exacted.  8.  No  class 
honors  are  bestowed,  save  the  diploma,  believing 
these  to  be  a  source  of  trouble,  often  engendered, 
by  appealing  to  motives  that  need  to  be  repressed, 
rather  than  stimulated.  9.  The  discipline  is  directed 
to  the  great  end  of  training  the  students  to  self- 
government,  rather  than  to  accustom  them  to  be 
governed  by  the  enforcement  of  certain  rules.  The 
sy.stem  of  e.spionage  is,  for  the  most  part,  discarded — 
the  only  rule  attempted  to  be  enforced  as  the  stau- 
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darcl  of  conduct  is  the  golden  rule.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  male  graduates,  thus  far,  have  entered  the 
ministry,  or  are  in  pi-cparatiou  for  that  profession. 
The  Institution  ha,s  had  the  same  President  during 
the  twelve  years  it  has  heen  in  operation  (Rev.  Lsjuic 
J.  Long,  D.  D.),  hy  whom  it  was  originally  founded, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  Presidency,  has  filled  the 
Professors]]  ip  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Jloral  Science. 

Armistead,  Jessa  H.,  D.  D.,  was  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  Vu-ginia  pulpit  of  his  day.  He 
received  his  college  educvtion  at  Hampden  Sidney, 
and  his  theologiKil  education  at  the  Union  Seminary. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Old  Concord  Church,  in 
1826,  at  28  years  of  age,  as  is  believed.  His  first 
places  of  stated  preaching  were  Cartersville  (near  his 
father's  residence),  and  the  Brick  Church  in  Flu- 
vianna.  In  the  fall  of  1828  he  was  called  to  be  the  pa.stor 
of  the  then  recently  jilanted  church  at  Buckingham 
Court  House.  About  that  time  occurred  one  of  the 
visits  of  Rev.  Asahel  Nettletou  to  Virginia,  and  no 
man  in  the  State,  x>robably,  more  clearly  caught  the 
simple  and  godly  skill  of  that  wonderful  evangelist, 
"  in  so  speaking  "  that  many  might  believe,  than  the 
young  pastor  at  Buckingham  Court  House.  Mr. 
Armistead  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  revival  of 
1831-2,  and  his  ministry  was  signally  owned  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  During  his  pastorate  of  fourteen  years 
at  Buckingham,  many  of  the  most  influential  people 
of  the  county  were  brought  to  Christ,  and  the  church 
to  which  h?  ministered,  instead  of  the  feeble  attitude 
which  it  had  held,  assumed  a  commanding  position  in 
the  county. 

In  1812  Dr.  Armistead  succeeded  that  eloquent 
man,  the  Rev.  John  Kirkpatrick,  in  the  pastorate  of 
the  Cumberland  Church.  The  erection  of  the  two 
church  edifices.  Brown's  and  Centre,  marks  his  con- 
nection with  that  church.  In  many  other  respects 
the  divine  ble.ssing  attended  his  ministry  there.  He 
departed  this  lilc,  at  his  residence,  Woodville,  Cum- 
berland County,  Va.,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
according  to  his  repeatedly  e-xpressed  desire,  "dur- 
ing the  holy  quiet  of  the  Sabbath,"  on  the  30th  of 
May,  18G9,  sealing  the  life  of  a  valiant  and  faithful 
standard-bearer  of  Christ,  by  a  death  in  which  faith 
and  hope  had  complete  triumph,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

Armstrong,  Amzi,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Florida, 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1771. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  the  languages  when  he 
was  quite  young,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Amzi 
Lewis,  then  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Florida.  Sub- 
sequently to  this  he  spent  two  j-cars  as  a  member 
of  Dr.  Dwight's  school  at  Greenfield,  Conn.  He 
was  never  connected  as  a  student  with  any  col- 
lege. After  studying  theology  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Chapman,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  October  23d, 
1795.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Mendham,  N.  J.,  November  29th,  1796,  and  con- 
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tinned  laboriously  and  zealously  in  this  relation  for 
twenty  years.  October  2d,  181G,  he  took  charge  of 
an  academy  in  Bloomfield,  and  remained  its  Princi- 
pal till  about  a  year  previous  to  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Perth  Amboj^,  March  4th,  1827.  As  a  man, 
a  citizen,  and  a  pastor.  Dr.  Armstrong  was  very  highly 
esteemed  in  his  congregation.  In  intellect  he  was 
much  above  mediocrity,  and  as  a  preacher  he  was 
superior  to  most  of  his  brethren.  In  the  j  udicatories 
of  the  Church  he  c^certed  great  influence  and  com- 
manded high  respect. 

Armstrong,  Chester  Solon,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Parish ville,  N.  Y.,  September  4th,  1826.  His  parents 
were  Chester  and  Eunice  Armstrong,  of  Addison 
county,  Vt.  He  emigrated  with  his  father's  family 
to  Jackson  county,  Mich.,  in  1839.  He  graduated 
at  Michigan  University  in  1852,  teaching  all  the  way 
betimes.  He  was  superintendent  of  public  schools 
in  Jackson,  Mich.,  one  year  following.  As  a  teacher 
he  achieved  a  rather  flattering  success.  In  1856  he 
graduated  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  April 
of  the  siime  year.  For  three  years  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  Seamen's  Missions  for  the  Brooklyn  City 
Bible  and  Tract  Society.  He  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Lansing,  Mich. ,  1856-G5,  in  which  his  labors 
were  greatly  blessed.  He  subsequently  organized  the 
Second  Church,  Lansing,  and  assisted  in  organizing 
four  other  churches  at  outlying  preaching  points. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  1865-9,  and  was 
very  successful  in  his  work.  For  six  years  he  was 
Sta,ted  Clerk  of  his  Prcsbj^ry.  In  1869  he  was 
called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Alton,  111., 
the  church  prospering  greatly,  both  spiritually 
and  temporally,  under  his  ministry.  From  a  very 
early  time  Dr.  Armstrong  has  had  an  earnest  sym- 
pathy with  evangelistic  labor  and  organizing  pio- 
neer enterpri.ses.  In  view  of  this  tendency  he  was 
once  commissioned  (in  1868)  by  the  Home  Board, 
Secretary  of  Home  Missions  for  the  Synod  of  Jlichi- 
gan,  and  h;is  been  more  recently  nominated  by  hLs 
own  Synod  (Illinois  South)  to  the  like  position.  His 
efforts  aiding  brcthen,  and  at  pioneer  points,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  resulted  iii  conversions  scarcely  less  in 
number  than  those  that  have  occurred  under  his  pas- 
toral labors. 

Armstrong,  G-eorge  Dodd,  D.  D.,  son  of 
Amzi  Armstrong,  I).  D.,  was  born  at  Mendham,  Mor- 
ris county.  New  Jersey,  in  1813.  Was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1832.  Immediately  after  went  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  his  brother,  William  J.  Armstrong, 
D.  D.,  was  then  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  After  teaching  some  years,  he  entered  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Virginia,  in  1836.  In  January, 
1838,  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mechanics 
in  Washington  College  (now  Washington  and  Lee 
University),  Lexington,  Va.  Was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year.     In  1851  resigned  his  Professor- 
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ship  to  accept  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  which  charge  he 
has  continued  to  the  present  time,  1883.  During  his 
residence  in  Lexington  his  ministry  was  eminently 
acceptable  wherever  exercised,  especially  as  stated 
suppljT  in  the  Church  of  Timber  Ridge. 

Dr.  Armstrong  has  been  an  active,  though  not  a 
voluminous,  'svriter,  from  the  time  he  entered  the  min- 
istry. His  first  publication  in  a  book  form  was  ' '  The 
Summer  of  the  Pestilence ' ' — a  history,  with  the  au- 
thor's personal  observations,  of  the  terrible  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  which  visited  Norfolk  in  1855.  Un- 
der this  scourge,  which  brought  a  fearful  desolation 
upon  his  household,  he  himself  suffered  severely,  but 
was  spared,  and  his  faithful  labors  endeared  him 
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gi'catly  to  the  whole  community.  Since  then  he  has 
published,  "The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Slavery,"  in 
1858;  "The  Theology  of  Christian  Experience,"  an 
exposition  of  the  common  faith,  in  1860,  and  "The 
Sacraments  of  the  New  Testament, "  in  1881.  All  of 
these  are  productions  of  unusual  excellence. 

Dr.  Armstrong's  preaching  is  distinguished  for  sim- 
plicity, both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  for  clear,  vig- 
orous discussion,  and  for  its  evangelical  character. 
His  work  as  a  p.astor  has  been  greatly  blessed,  and 
the  church  under  his  care  has  h.ad  a  steady,  healthful 
growth.  A  long  life  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
marked  by  a  thoroughly  amiable,  friendly  temper,  by 
earnest,  consistent  piety,  zealous  and  successful  labor.^, 
entitles  him  to  the  confidence,  honor  and  affection 
which  ai-e  amply  bestowed  wherever  he  is  known. 


Armstrong',  Rev.  James  Francis,  was  of  Irish 
extraction,  and  was  born  at  West  Nottingham,  Md., 
April  3d,  1750.  He  gi-aduated  at  Princeton  in  1773, 
studied  theology  under  Dr.  Witherspoon's  direction, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle,  in  January,  1777.  He  w:is  ordained  by 
the  same  Presbytery,  in  January,  1778,  and  on  the 
17th  of  July  following  was  ajipointed  by  Congress 
"Chaplain  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Marjdand 
Forces. ' '  In  June,  1782,  he  commenced  preaching  to 
the  Church  in  Elizabethto wn,  N.  J. ,  and  he  sujiplied 
that  pulpit  for  ncarl}'  a  year,  when  he  was  compelled 
to  discontinue  his  labors,  on  account  of  an  enfeebled 
state  of  health.  In  April,  1787,  Mr.  Armstrong 
accepted  a  call  to  Trenton.  The  charge  included, 
besides  the  church  in  town,  one  a  few  miles  distant 
in  the  country,  known  in  later  years  as  "Trenton 
First  Church."  In  April,  1787,  the  former  church 
found  a  separate  supply.  He  then  served  the  town 
church  alone,  until  September,  1790,  from  which 
date,  until  1806,  he  was  the  joint  pastor  of  the  Trenton 
and  Lawrenceville  congregations.  Mr.  Armstrong 
died  January  19th,  1816.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
ardor,  activitj^  and  decision.  He  had  a  princely, 
generous  spirit,  which  always  answered  quickly  to 
the  claims  of  human  wretchedness.  The  interests 
of  letters  and  of  religion  were,  more  than  anything 
else,  impressive  and  absorbing  with  hira.  He  was  a 
highly  acceptable  preacher,  and  was  constant  and 
untiring  in  his  attendance  on  the  judicatories  of  the 
Church. 

Armstrong,  John,  D.  D.,  son  of  Andrew  and 
Maiia  (Thomas)  Armstrong,  was  born  at  O.xford, 
Chester  county.  Pa.,  March  11th,  1825 ;  graduated  at 
Washington  College,  Virginia,  in  1850;  at  Princeton 
Seminary  in  1853,  and  was  licensed  by  New  Castle 
Presbjrtery,  April  14th,  1852.  He  labored  at  Platte 
City,  Mo.,  as  a  missionary,  from  June,  1853,  to  Jlay, 
1854.  His  next  field  was  at  Hazleton,  Beaver  Meadow 
and  Weatherl_y,  Pa.,  where  he  was  stated  supply 
from  October,  1854,  to  October,  1864.  Next  he 
preached  as  stated  sujiply  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  from 
October  10th,  18G4,  ixntil  he  was  installed  as  pastor, 
June  14th,  1865,  and  labored  with  great  fidelity, 
acceptance  and  success  until  he  was  released,  July 
23d,  1874.  October  17th,  1874,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Synod  of  Iowa  South,  ius  Financial  Agent  to 
establish  a  College;  an  object  in  behalf  of  which  his 
sympathies  had  for  some  time  previously  been 
warmly  enlisted.  To  this  he  thenceforth  gave,  not 
only  his  gratuitous  labors,  but  repeated  donations 
from  his  own  resources.  As  the  result  of  his  efforts. 
Parsons  College  was  founded,  and  located  at  Fairfield, 
Iowa.  June  IGth,  1875,  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
History  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  this  institution, 
and  June  20th,  1877,  was  elected  its  President.  He 
died  August  13th,  1879.  Dr.  Armstrong  was  an 
honest,  earnest,  intelligent,  frank  man,  a  decided 
Christian  from  the  time  of  his  early  profession.     He 
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possessed  rare  self-reliance  and  perseverance,  was 
alwaj's  a  diligent  student,  and  made  large  and  varied 
attainments. 

Armstrong,  General  John.  Probably  no  one 
among  tbe  early  settlers  of  Cumberland  Valley,  Pa. , 
had  more  influence  in  directing  its  institutions  and 
destinies  than  John  Armstrong.  lie  came  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Carlisle,  in  1748.  He 
was  a  surveyor  under  the  Proprietary  Government; 
in  1775  he  was  a  Colonel,  and  subsequently  he  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  Indians,  who  often  made 
merciless  incursions,  by  which  the  peaceable  inhabit- 
ants were  despoiled,  captured  and  massacred,  had 
for  a  rendezvous  a  town  called  Kittaning,  about  two 
himdred  miles  westward  from  Carlisle.  About  two 
hundred  and  eighty  provincials  were  mustered,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Armstrong,  and  sent  (1755), 
to  surprise  and  destroy  this  stronghold.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  their  scheme,  burned  the  buildings  of  the 
Indians,  and  put  to  death  the  chiefs  and  most  of  the 
warriors.  It  was  a  terrible  vengeance,  but  indispen- 
sable, even  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  For  this 
brilliant  success  the  Corporation  of  Philadelphia  pre- 
sented Colonel  Armstrong  with  a  piece  of  plate  and  a 
silver  medal,  with  a  medal  for  each  of  the  officers 
under  him,  and  a  sum  of  money  for  the  widows  and 
children  of  such  as  had  been  killed.  In  1758  he 
marched  with  the  advanced  di\ision  of  three  thousand 
Pennsylvanians,  under  Colonel  Bouquet,  belonging  to 
the  expedition  under  Brigadier-General  Forbes  against 
Fort  Du  Qucsne.  During  this  campaign  he  formed 
an  aciiuaintance  with  Colonel  AVashington,  which 
subsequently  ripened  into  intimacy  and  warm  per- 
sonal friendship.  His  commission  as  a  Brigadier 
General  in  the  Continental  Army  bears  date  March 
1st,  1776.  In  1777  he  was  JIajor  General  in  com- 
mand of  the  Penn.sylvania  troops  during  the  battle 
of  Brandyvvine,  and  in  the  military  operations  of  that 
year  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1778-80,  and  1787-88. 

General  Armstrong  was  a  well  educated  man,  was 
endowed  with  much  practical  wisdom,  and  was  much 
consulted  and  trusted  by  the  Proprietary  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  subsequently  by  the  authorities  of  the 
State  and  nation.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  first  church 
organized  in  Carlisle,  and  of  which  Ecv.  George  Duf- 
field,  n.  D. ,  was  first  pastor.  He  was  much  interested 
in  opposing  the  infidelity  which  liecamc  prevalent  in 
this  country  soon  after  the  American  and  the  French 
Revoliitions.  The  epitaph  on  his  tomlistone,  in  the 
Old  Cemetery  of  Carlisle,  informs  us  that  he  was 
' '  eminently  distinguished  for  patriotism,  valor  and 
piety,  and  departed  this  life  March  9th,  1795,  aged 
seventy-five  years. ' ' 

Armstrong,  William  Jessup,  D.  D.,  was  born 
October  29th,  1796,  at  Mendham,  N.  J.,  where  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Amzi  Armstrong,  D.  P.,  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  autumn  of  181G 
he  completed  his  college  coui'se  at  Princeton,  ha%'ing 


sustained  throughout  a  highly  respectable  standing 
as  a  scholar.  He  acted,  for  a  time,  as  assistant  teacher 
in  a  school  of  which  his  father  then  had  charge,  in 
Bloomfleld  N.  J.,  and  studied  theology  under  his 
direction,  occasionally  avaOing  himself  of  the  aid 
of  Dr.  Richards,  then  minister  at  Newark.  After 
being  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey, 
October  8th,  1818,  he  spent  a  year  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton.  He  then  went  as  a 
missionary  to  Albemarle  county,  in  the  central  part 
of  Virginia,  where  his  labors  were  attended  with 
much  success. 

In  1821  Mr.  Armstrong  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Trenton,  and  continued 
laboring  there,  with  great  fidelity  and  success,  nearly 
three  years.  In  1824  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Here  he 
labored  ivith  untiring  assiduity  for  ten  years,  during 
which  time  his  influence  was  constantly  increasing 
throughout  the  State.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Mi.ssionary  Society  of  his  Presbytery,  tru.stee  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  manager  in  Tem- 
perance, Sabbath  school.  Colonization,  and  other 
societies,  besides  being  a  most  eflicient  member  of 
the  different  ecclesiastical  bodies  with  which  he 
was  connected.  In  JIarch,  1834,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Secretary  of  the  "Central  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,"  which  had  been  organized  by  the  East 
Hanover  Presbytery.  He  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  hi-i^  church,  though  devotedly  attached  to  him, 
recognized  the  higher  claims  of  the  missionary  cause, 
and  cheerfully  consented  to  give  him  up.  His  con- 
nection with  his  congregation  was  dissolved  on  the 
Gth  of  May.  He  was  immediately  appointed  General 
Agent  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  agency 
\vith  great  success. 

In  September,  1834,  at  the  anniial  meeting  of  the 
Board,  Dr.  Armstrong  was  appointed  one  of  its 
secretaries  for  cori'espondence.  In  this  jiosition  he 
labored  earnestly  and  successfully.  In  returning  to 
New  York,  where  he  then  resided,  from  Boston, 
which  he  had  visited  officially,  he  was  drowned,  in 
the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Atlantic,  November  27th, 
1846,  but  his  remains  were  recovered  from  the  water. 
"Dr.  Armstrong's  qualifications,  both  mental  and 
moral,  for  efficient  service  in  the  cause  of  Christ," 
says  Dr.  Da\id  Magie,  ' '  were  of  a  high  order.  Still, 
the  chief  beauty  of  his  character  was,  unquestionably, 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  No  one  could  be  acquainted 
with  him  at  all  without  receiving  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  man  who  had  really  tasted  of  the  good 
Word  of  God  and  felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come." 

Arnell,  Rev.  James  Morrison,  was  born  in 
Goshen,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  September  25th,  1808. 
As  a  student  of  Williams  College,  he  evinced  a  high 
order  of  talent,  and  took  rank  among  the  best  scholars 
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in  his  class.  He  graduated  in  September,  1827,  on 
■which  occasion  he  delivered  a  Greek  oration.  Subse- 
quently he  iiursued  his  theological  studies,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  Fisk,  the  minister  of 
his  native  place,  and  in  April,  1830,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson. 
He  labored  for  six  months  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala. ;  then 
■went  to  Tennessee,  in  1831,  where  he  was  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  installed  as  pa.stor  of 
Zion  Church,  near  Columbia,  March  31st,  1832.  Here 
he  continued,  a  devoted,  useful  and  most  acceptable 
pastor,  till  the  close  of  his  life,  March  4th,  1850.  Mr. 
Arnell  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of  education, 
and  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote  it  in  the 
comparatively  new  country  in  which  his  lot  was  cast. 
He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  literary  and  re- 
ligious periodicals  of  the  day,  and,  among  others,  a 
series,  under  the  title  of  "Pulpit  Sketches,"  to  the 
Christian  Record,  which  are  rare  specimens  of  beauti- 
ful composition.  As  a  preacher,  he  always  com- 
manded attention.  As  he  was  distingui.shed  for  the 
imaginative,  this  feature  of  his  mind  was  generally 
prominent  in  his  sermons.  They  startled  or  they  de- 
lighted; yet  the  solemnity,  the  sincerity,  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  preacher  showed  that  he  had  some  higher 
end  to  gain  than  merely  to  present  a  beautiful  picture. 
The  native  genius  kindled  and  glowed,  while  he 
ardently  sought  to  point  his  hearers  to  heaven. 

Arthur,  Rev.  Thomas,  graduated  at  Yale,  in 
1743,  and  was,  on  being  licensed,  employed  for  a 
time  at  Stratfield,  Conn.  He  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled, by  !New  York  Presbytery,  pastor  at  New 
Eruns^vick,  in  1746.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  New  Jersey  College.  He  died,  February 
2d,  1750-1,  aged  twenty-seven.  Mr.  Arthur  was  a 
good  scholar,  a  graceful  orator,  a  finished  preacher, 
an  excellent  Christian,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his 
people. 

AshTnead,  Isaac,  was  born  in  Germantown,  Pa., 
December  22d,  1790.  After  the  usual  course  of  edu- 
cation customary  in  those  days  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Bradford,  of  Philadelphia,  to  learn  the  trade 
of  printer.  "Whilst  learning  his  trade  he  enjoyed 
many  facilities  for  the  study  of  classic  literature,  and 
being  endowed  ■with  a  good  memory,  ready  wit  and 
quick  perception,  he  soon  became  a  well-read  man. 
About  the  year  1821  he  established  himself  in  that 
business,  which  he  carried  on  till  his  death,  founding 
what  is  now  the  oldest  printing  establishment  in 
Philadelphia.  As  a  business  man  he  was  intelligent 
and  enterprising,  and  many  important  improvements 
in  presswork  are  due  to  his  energy.  He  set  up  the 
first  power  presses  ever  used  in  Philadelphia,  and  in- 
troduced the  composition  roller.  He  was  also  the 
first  to  make  use  of  the  hydraulic  press  for  pressing 
printed  sheets,  and  was  generally  deeply  interested 
in  all  mechanical  contrivances  tending  to  lessen  the 
necessity  of  employing  manual  labor,  ^\^len  about 
twenty  years  of  age  Mr.  Ashmead  became  a  member 


of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  subsequently 
joining  the  Fifth  Prcsbj'terian  Church,  where  he 
was  respected  as  a  consistent  Christian.  He  was  also 
for  many  years  an  elder  in  the  Coates  Street  Church, 
and  afterwards  was  connected  with  the  Grtenhill 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  and 
evinced  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  citizens  by 
many  other  good  works.  Amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Ausiliarj'  Evangelical  Society,  and 
the  Institute  for  the  Improvement  of  Apprentices, 
which,  in  connection  with  others,  he  established. 
Of  a  generous  disposition,  he  was  yet  scrupulously 
exact  in  his  dealings.  He  died  March  1st,  1870,  leav- 
ing the  record  of  an  upright,  useful  man. 

Ashmead,  Rev.  William,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1798.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1818,  and  studied  theology  ■with 
Dr.  James  P.  "Wilson.  He  was  settled  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  in  1820.  After  eight  years  of  labor  his  health 
gave  way,  and  he  sought  a  southern  climate,  but 
after  only  a  month's  pastorate  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
he  was  prostrated  by  bilious  fever,  and  died,  Decem- 
ber 2d,  1829,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Ashmead  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  with  a 
fine  taste  for  poetry,  and  skilled  in  linguistic  and 
metaphysical  pursuits.  His  style  was  remarkable  for 
beauty,  concinnity  and  a  felicitous  choice  of  eiiithets. 
He  left  a  quantity  of  MSS.  behind  him,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  engaged  on  a  translation  of 
Saurin's  "Discourses."  His  only  published  writings 
were  a  sermon,  an  essay  on  pauperism,  and  a  posthu- 
mous volume  of  sermons. 

Assembly  General,  Deliverances  of: — 

THEATRE    AND    DANCIXG. 

"On  the  fashionable,  though,  as  we  believe,  dan- 
gerous amusements  of  theatrical  exhibitions  and 
dancing,  ■v\-e  deem  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. The  theatre  we  have  always  considered  as  a 
school  of  immorality.  If  any  person  wishes  for 
honest  conviction  on  this  subject,  let  him  attend  to 
the  character  of  that  mass  of  matter  which  is  gener- 
ally exhibited  on  the  stage.  "We  believe  all  will 
agree  that  comedies,  at  least,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  of  such  a  description  that  a  virtuous  and  modest 
person  cannot  attend  the  representation  of  them 
mthout  the  most  painful  and  embarrassing  sensa- 
tions. If,  indeed,  custom  has  familiarized  the  scene, 
and  these  painful  sensations  are  no  longer  felt,  it  only 
proves  that  the  person  in  question  has  lost  some  of 
the  best  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  that  the  strongest 
safeguard  of  virtue  has  been  taken  do\vn,  and 
that  the  moral  character  has  undergone  a  serious 
depreciation. 

' '  "With  respect  to  dancing,  wc  think  it  neces-sary  to 
observe  that,  however  plausible  it  may  appear  to 
some,  it  is  perhaps  not  the  less  dangerous  on  account 
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of  that  plausibility.  It  is  not  from  those  things 
which  tlie  world  acknowledges  to  be  most  wrong 
that  the  greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  to 
religion,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  young.  When 
the  practice  is  carried  to  its  highest  extremes,  all 
admit  the  consequences  to  be  fatal,  and  why  not, 
then,  apprehend  danger  even  from  its  incipient  stages? 
It  is  certainly,  in  all  its  stages,  a  liiscinating  and  an 
infatuating  practice.  Let  it  once  be  introduced,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  give  it  limits.  It  steals  away  our 
precious  time,  dissipates  religious  impressions,  and 
hardens  the  heart.  To  guard  you,  beloved  brethren, 
agaiiLst  its  wiles  and  its  fascinations,  we  earnestly 
recommend  that  you  will  consult  that  sobriety  which 
the  sacred  pages  require.  We  also  trust  that  you 
will  attend,  with  the  meekness  and  docility  becoming 
the  Christian  character,  to  the  admonitions  on  this 
subject  of  those  whom  you  have  chosen  to  watch  for 
your  souls.  And  now,  beloved  brethren,  that  you 
may  l>e  guarded  from  the  dangers  we  have  pointed 
out,  and  from  all  other  dangers  which  beset  the  path 
of  life,  and  obstruct  our  common  salvation,  and  that 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  may  have  you  in  His 
holy  keeping,  is  our  sincere  and  affectionate  prayer. 
Amen."— i)/(»Kte,  1818,  p.  690. 

' '  But  we  are  called  to  notice  evils  of  another  kind. 
In  some  of  the  Northern  and  Southern,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Middle  and  Western  sections  of 
our  Church  we  hear  complaints  of  the  prevalence 
of  lukewarmness,  and  a  great  want  of  evangelical 
zeal  among  tlie  professed  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  '  spirit  of  slumber  '  seems  to  have  deadened  all 
their  energies,  and  they  are  resting  contented'with 
the  forms  of  religion,  without  feeling  its  \ivifying 
power.  As  an  effect  of  this,  they  are  found  conform- 
ing to  the  world,  in  its  fashionable  amusements, 
frequenting  the  theatre  and  the  ball-room,  and 
yielding  to  the  spirit  of  strife,  whose  deadly  iniluence 
resi.sts  the  impulses  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  banish  Him  forever  from  their  hearts.  Over 
such  we  mourn,  and  our  prayer  is  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  would  breathe  upon  them,  and  cau.se  them 
to  live  again.  'Awake!  O  north  wind,  and  come, 
thou  south,  and  blow  upon  these  parts  of  thy 
garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out.'  " — 
Minutes,  1827,  p.   136. 

"  In  the  principal  cities  of  our  country  the  theatre, 
under  the  pretence  of  a  laudable  aim  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  provide  a  recreation  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  public  manners,  is  doing  much, 
not  only  to  blunt  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  the 
female  mind,  and  generate  a  dislike  to  all  solid  im- 
provement and  wholesome  instruction,  but  to  subvert 
the  foundations  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  feed  and 
cherish  every  description  of  immorality.  In  view 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  these  fashionable  schools  of 
iniquity,  and  the  increasing  ardor  with  which  the 
affections  of  the  young  are  enlisted  in  them,  Cliris- 
tiau  parents  and  active  benefactors  of  society  should 


be  constrained,  by  every  consideration  of  interest, 

duty,  and  compassion,  to  apply  their  strenuous  en- 
deavors to  the  counteraction  of  the  baneful  influences 
of  this  fascinating  source  of  vice  and  ruin.  As  an 
interesting  sign  of  the  present  time,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  similar  measures,  the  Assembly 
here  notice  with  great  pleasure  the  refusal,  in  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  incorporate  the 
proprietors  of  a  theatre  in  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  State.  "—J/i»K?c.s,  1828,  p.  256. 
DUELLING. 

"The  General  Assembly  having  taken  into  serious 
consideration  the  unhappy  prevalence  of  the  pr;ictice 
of  duelling  in  the  United  States,  and  being  anxiously 
desirous  to  contribute  what  may  be  in  their  power, 
consistently  with  their  character  and  situation,  to 
discountenance  and  abolish  this  practice — 

"Resolreil,  unanimously.  That  they  do,  in  the"  most 
unequivocal  manner,  declare  their  utter  abhorrence  of 
the  practice  of  duelling,  and  of  all  measures  tending 
thereto,  as  originating  from  the  malevolent  disposi- 
tions of  the  human  heart,  and  a  false  sense  of  honor ; 
as  a  remnant  of  Gothic  barbarism  ;  as  implying  a  pre- 
sumptuous and  highly  criminal  ajipcal  to  God  as  the 
Sovereign  Judge;  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  every 
just  principle  of  moral  conduct;  as  a  direct  violation 
of  the  Si.xth  Commandment,  and  destructive  of  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  families ;  and  the  Assembly 
do  hereby  recommend  it  to  the  ministers  in  their 
connection  to  discountenanci',  by  all  proper  means  in 
their  power,  this  scandalous  practice. 

"  licmolvcd,  also.  That  it  be,  and  it  is  hereby  recom- 
mended to  all  the  ministers  under  the  care  of  the 
Assembly,  that  they  scrupulously  refuse  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  any  person  who  shall  have  fallen  in  a  duel, 
and  that  they  admit  no  person  who  shall  have  fought 
a  duel,  given  or  accepted  a  challenge,  or  been  acces- 
sory thereto,  unto  the  distinguishing  privileges  of  the 
Church,  until  he  manifest  a  just  sense  of  his  guilt,  and 
give  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  repentance.^ ^ — Minutes, 
1805,  p.  339. 

SPIRIT  OP  SPECULATION  AND  EXTKAVAGANCE. 

' '  The  General  Assembly,  vievring  with  deep  inter- 
est the  present  state  of  our  country,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  commercial  embarrassments  which  jjress 
upon  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  spirit 
of  corrupt  and  mischievous  speculation,  which  is 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  both  a  cause  and  effect  of 
these  embarrassments,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  take 
this  notice  of  this  unhappy  state  of  things,  and  to 
express  their  opinion  of  the  proper  remedy. 

"The  Assembly,  then,  are  persuaded  that  the 
evils  so  general  in  their  prevalence,  and  so  severe  in 
their  pressure,  primarily  on  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing portions  of  the  commxtnity,  but  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  upon  all,  owe  their  origin,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  that  spirit  of  cupidity',  of  adventurous 
and  unjustifiable  speculation,  of  extravagance  and 
luxury,  which  so  unhappily  prevail  in  our  country ; 
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and  also,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  want  of  that  kind 
of  education  which  is  calculated  to  prepare  a  youth 
for  solid  usefulness  in  the  Church,  and  in  civil  society. 
The  Assembly,  therefore,  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  effectual  remedy  for  these  evils,  under  God,  is  to 
he  found  only  in  a  recurrence  to  those  jjrinciples  and 
duties  of  our  holy  religion  which  are  not  less  con- 
ducive to  the  temporal  welfare  of  men,  than  to  their 
eternal  happiness  ;  and  they  have  no  hope  that  gen- 
eral prosperity  can  be  restored  to  our  country  until 
there  is  a  return  to  those  habits  of  industry,  temper- 
ance, moderation,  economy,  and  general  virtue,  which 
our  common  Christianity  inculcates.  Under  these 
impressions  the  Assembly  would  earnestly  exhort  the 
churches  under  their  care  to  take  into  due  considera- 
tion the  opinions  above  expressed,  to  cultivate  in 
themselves,  and  to  endeavor  to  promote  in  others, 
those  simple,  frugal,  and  regidar  pursuits  which  can- 
not fail  to  exert  a  benign  influence  on  the  best  inter- 
ests of  society,  and  to  train  up  their  children  in  those 
principles  and  habits  which  will  prepare  theni  at 
once  to  be  useful  members  of  the  Church  and  useful 
citizens.  They  would  especially  entreat  those  indi- 
viduals and  families  belonging  to  their  communion 
whom  God  has  been  pleased  to  favor  with  temporal 
wealth,  to  consider  the  peculiar  importance  of  their 
setting  an  edifying  example,  so  that  their  whole 
influence  may  be  employed  to  discourage  fashion- 
able vices  and  amusements,  and  to  promote  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  Christian  practice.  And  the 
Assembly  would  also  earnestly  exhort  all  the  minis- 
ters in  their  communion  to  make  these  sentiments  a 
subject  of  frequent  and  .serious  address  to  the  people 
of  their  re-spective  pastoral  charges,  and  to  endeavor, 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  their  hearers  the  all-important  truth,  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  vital  power  and 
practical  influence,  is  the  best  friend  of  civil  society, 
as  well  as  essential  to  the  eternal  well-being  of  man. ' ' 
—lUinulcs,  1819,  p.  715. 

TOTAL   ABSTINENCE. 

"Sesolved,  That  they  (the  Assembly)  cordially  ap- 
prove and  rejoice  in  the  formation  of  temperance  so- 
cieties, on  the  principle  of  entire  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  as  expressing  disapprobation  of 
intemperance  in  the  strongest  and  most  eflicieut  man- 
ner, and  making  the  most  available  resistance  to  this 
destructive  and  wide-spreading  evil. 

' '  That  they  earnestly  recommend,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  forming  of  temperance  societies  in  the  con- 
gregations under  their  care,  and  that  all  the  members 
of  the  churches  adopt  the  principle  of  entire  absti- 
nence from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

' '  That,  as  friends  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  this 
Assembly  rejoice  to  lend  the  force  of  their  example 
to  the  cause,  as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  by  an  en- 
tire abstinence  themselves  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits."  (Unanimously  adopted). — Jlitiutes,  1829, 
pp.  375,  376. 


5rANUFACTUKE  AXD  S.VLE   OF  ARDEXT  SPIRITS. 

"Resolved,  That  while  this  Assembly  would  by  no 
means  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  private  judgment, 
it  cannot  but  express  its  very  deep  regret,  that  any 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  should  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  feel  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  manufacture,  vend,  or  use  ardent 
spirits;  and  thus,  as  far  as  their  influence  extends, 
counteract  the  efforts  now  making  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance." — Minnies,  1830,  p.  24. 

' '  Resolved,  That  the  trafiic  in  ardent  spirits  to  be 
used  as  a  drink,  by  any  people,  is,  in  our  judgment, 
morally  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  viewed  as  such  by 
the  churches  of  .Tesus  Christ  universally." — Jfinuiea, 
1834,  p.  31. 

"It  is  with  the  utmost  surprise  and  pain  that  we 
learn  from  the  reports  of  two  or  three  Prcsbj-terics, 
that  some  of  their  members,  and  even  ruling  elders, 
still  manufacture  and  sell  ardent  spirits.  These  things 
ought  not  so  to  be.  They  are  a  stumbling  block  to 
many,  and  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  bring  over- 
whelming calamities,  botli  temporal  and  sj^iritual, 
on  society  at  large.  No  church  can  .shine  as  a  light 
in  the  world,  while  she  ojK'nly  sanctions  and  sustains 
any  practices  which  are  so  evidently  destructive  of 
the  best  interests  of  society. " — Minutes,  1837,  p.  510. 

FAMILY  EELIGION   AXD  THE  SABBATH   SCHOOL. 

' '  Some  of  the  Presbyteries  which  tell  us  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  their  Sabbath  Schools,  and 
many  others,  which  speak  not  so  favorably  on  the 
subject,  report  to  us  that  there  exists  among  their 
church  members  an  alarming  delinquency  in  the 
proper  instruction  of  the  young  at  the  domestic 
hearth,  under  parental  oversight.  There  is,  we  are 
assured,  no  necessary  conflict  between  the  Sabbath 
School  and  the  family,  as  in.stitutions  in  which  this 
class  may  be  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  God's 
Word.  They  may  be  made  and  ought  to  be  made 
mutual  helps,  one  to  the  other.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
disguised  that  the  effect  of  the  privileges  offered  by 
the  Sal)bath  School  may  be,  in  some  cases,  to  relieve 
the  minds  of  parents  from  the  sense  of  the  personal 
responsibility  resting  upon  them.  Hence,  they  are 
led  to  consign  the  religious  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  tlie  Sabbath-school 
teacher.  If  such  a  result  were  inevitable,  or  even 
general,  then  should  the  Sabbath-school  iastitution  be 
condemned  as  a  curse  to  the  Church.  God  has  laid 
ujion  pareiits  the  command  to  bring  up  their  children 
'in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.'  The 
obligation  is  recognized  as  one  personal  to  themselves, 
in  the  covenant  into  which  they  enter  when  present- 
ing their  children  to  God  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 
In  this  matter  there  can  be  no  transfer  of  responsi- 
bilities, no  substitute  in  the  discharge  of  duties. 
The  Sabbath-school  teacher  cannot  answer  for  the 
parent  in  the  day  of  final  reckoning;  neither  should 
the  parent's  work  be  committed  to  his  hands  in  this 
life.     The  instruction  of  the  children  is  so  import- 
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ant  an  element,  of  all  domestic  religion,  that  when 
it  is  neglected  it  is  to  be  feared  that  family  worship 
and  other  kindred  duties  are  also  but  slightly  re- 
garded. As  on  various  occasions  heretofore,  we  would 
now  exhort  you,  brethren,  to  all  diligence  and  fidelitj' 
iu  the  whole  duty  of  family  religion,  not  omitting 
the  regular  instruction  of  your  children  in  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  Catechisms  of  the  Church. ' ' — Minutes, 
185-4,  p.  183. 

FASTING. 

"\Vlien  our  Lord  was  yet  with  us,  he  said  that 
when  he  should  be  taken  away  his  disciples  should 
fast.  Pious  men  iu  every  age  have  united  fasting 
with  prayer  in  times  of  distress,  even  if  speedy  deliv- 
erance was  hoped  for.  So  did  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  3). 
So  did  Ezra,  and  all  the  Jews  at  the  river  Ahava, 
on  their  return  from  Babylon,  and  just  before  the 
great  revival  of  God's  work  among  them.  Like 
prayer,  fasting  has  been  a  part  of  every  system  of 
religion  known  among  men.  Some,  indeed,  even  in 
Christian  countries,  have  axrried  it  to  the  length  of 
superstition,  and  have  thereby.impaired  their  health. 
Others,  who  pretend  to  fist,  only  exchange  one 
kind  of  sumptuous  eating  for  another,  and  thus  mock 
God.  We  commend  not,  but  rather  reprove  all  such 
pi'actices.  Yet  we  fear  that  some  among  us  seldom, 
if  ever,  fist  at  all.  We  tru.st  this  matter  will  be 
inquired  into,  and  if  there  has  been  a  departure  from 
divine  teachings,  there  will  be  a  speedy  return  to 
this  scriptural  duty.  The  nature  of  an  acceptable 
fast,  and  the  blessings  attending  it,  are  clearly  stated 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  (he  fifty-eighth 
chapter  of  Isaiah." — Pastoral  Letter,  Minutes,  1849,  p. 
424. 

ALMSGIVING. 

' ' '  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,  and  whenso- 
ever ye  wQl,  ye  may  do  them  good. '  If  they  need 
not  shelter  they  may  need  fuel,  or  food,  or  clothing, 
or  medicine.  If  they  have  all  these,  they  or  their 
children  may  need  instruction,  warning,  or  encour- 
agement. If  there  be  no  poor  near  you,  think  of 
those  who  are  jjcrishing  elsewhere;  if  not  iu  a  famine 
of  bread,  yet  in  a  famine  of  the  Word  of  God,  whether 
written  or  preached.  Help  them!  Be  both  liberal 
and  systematic  in  your  charities.  Remember  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  'It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  It  was  when  the 
prayers  of  Cornelius  were  united  with  his  alms  that 
they  came  up  for  a  memorial  before  God.  Separate 
not  prayer  and  fasting  from  almsgiving.  God  has 
joined  them  together.  One  benefit  of  fiisting  is,  that 
it  alfords  or  increases  the  means  of  giving  to  those 
who  are  more  needy  than  oiu'selves.  Beware  of 
covetoiLsness.  Beware  of  the  spirit  of  hoarding. 
Many,  in  our  day,  think  they  do  well  if  they  give 
even  one-tenth  of  their  increase.  But  the  ancient 
Jewish  Church  gave  far  more  than  that.  The  Gospel 
settles  nothing  as  to  the  proportion  to  be  given,  but 
it  says,  '  As  ye  abound   in  everything,  iu   faith,  and 


utterance,  and  knowledge,  and  iu  all  diligence,  and 
in  your  love  to  us,  see  that  ye  abound  in  this 
grace  also.'  The  motives  to  it  are  of  the  highest 
kind.  Every  believer  must  feel  their  force.  '  Ye 
know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though 
he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that 
ye,  through  his  poverty,  might  be  rich.'  Surely, 
with  superior  privileges.  Christians  should  have  a 
higher  standard  of  liberality  than  those  who  lived 
under  a  darker  dispen.sation.  Y'et  even  to  the 
Jewish  Church  God  said :  '  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into 
the  storehouse,  that  there  may  be  me.at  in  mine 
hou.se,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Ho.sts,  if  I  will  not  open  the  windows  of  Heaven, 
and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be 
room  enough  to  receive  it. '  "  Pastoral  Letter,  Minutes, 
1849,  p.  424. 

SABBATH   DESECKA'TION. 

"It  is,  indeed,  a  widespread,  deep-seated,  un- 
blushing evil.  It  enters  boldly  into  almost  every 
commercial  interest .  in  the  country,  and  embraces, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  its  broad  sweep  of  mischief, 
a  vast  mviltitude  of  individualsand,  what  isstill  worse, 
an  alarming  proportion  of  these  oifenders  belong  to 
the  Church  of  the  living  God.  Here  is  the  root  of 
the  evil.  The  Church  h;is  become  a  deliberate  par- 
taker in  this  sin.  In  this  way  has  her  warning  voice 
been  well  nigh  silenced,  her  redeeming  power  over 
the  community  paralyzed,  and  the  salufeiry  restraints 
of  a  consistent  example  eflectually  vacated.  Reforma- 
tion, then,  must  begin  at  the  House  of  God. 
*  *  *  *  *  -X- 

"  Resolved,  That  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  civil  and  religiovis 
liberty,  and  furnishes  the  only  security  for  eminent 
and  abiding  pro.sperity,  either  to  the  Church  or  the 
world. 

"Resolved,  That  the  growing  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath in  our  country  must  be  speedily  arrested,  and 
the  habits  of  the  community  essentially  reformed,  or 
the  blessings  of  the  Sabbath,  civil,  social  and  religious, 
will  soon  be  irrecoverably  lost. 

' '  Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  a  general 
reformation  belongs,  imder  God,  to  the  Christian 
Church,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  apply  the  cor- 
rections of  a  firm  and  efficient  discipline  to  all  known 
violations  of  the  Sabbath  on  the  part  of  her  members. 

Bcsolvcd,  That  inasmuch  as  ministers  of  the  gospel 
must  act  a  conspicuous  part  iu  every  successful  effort 
to  do  away  the  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking,  it  is  their 
duty  to  observe,  both  in  their  preaching  and  their 
pr;u;tice,  the  rule  of  entire  abstinence  from  all  profan;i- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  day,  studiously  av-oiding  even  the 
appearance  of  evil. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  General 
Assembly,  the  owners  of  stock  in  steamboats,  canals, 
railroads,  etc,  which  are  in  the  habit  of  violating  the 
Sabbath,  are  lending  their  property  and  their  influence 
to  one  of  the  most  widespread,  alarming  and  deplor- 
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able  systems  of  Sabbath  desecration  which  now 
grieves  the  hearts  of  tlie  pious,  and  disgraces  the 
Church  of  God."— Mimilis,  lrt;3(;,  p.  281. 

Assembly  General,  Formation  of.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  offspring  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  first  (Jeneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
consisted  of  si.^  ministers  and  thirty-four  other  per- 
sons, spontaneously  met,  and  constituting  at  once 
the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Church,  and  the  only 
one  above  the  parochial  Presbytery.  Precisely  analo- 
gous was  the  origin  of  our  General  Assembly.  The 
first  leaf  of  the  original  Minutes  being  irrecoverably 
lost,  the  most  accurate  information  we  have  of  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  asso- 
ciation is,  that  it  was  "when  the  Ecv.  Jedediah 
Andrews  w:is  ordained  pastor  to  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  of  Philadelphia."  The  ministers  who 
were  there  assembled  agreed  "to  associate  and  join 
with  one  another  statedly,  for  the  exercise  of  church 
government  among  themselves,  being  first  agreed  as 
to  principles  of  faith  and  government."*  In  1704, 
the  congregation  which  Mr.  Andrews  served  removed 
from  the  warehouse  of  the  old  "  Barbadoes  Trading 
Company, ' '  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
Second  streets,  in  which  thfy  had  previou.sly  assem- 
bled, to  their  firsthou.se  of  worship,  a  frame  building 
on  the  south  side  of  Market  street,  between  Second 
and  Third  streets.  ' '  The  space  occupied  by  the 
annual  minutes  in  the  manuscript  record  book," 
says  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Baird,  "  woirld  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  missing  leaf  would  carry  us  back  to  the 
same  year,  and  other  circumstances  concur  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  removal  of  the  congregation,  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Andrews,  and  the  organization  of 
the  Presbytery,  occurred  at  the  same  date."  Dr. 
William  M.  Engles,  in  his  preliminary  sketch  of  the 
" Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  in  referring 
to  the  organization  of  the  Presb  ytery,  says :  ' '  Judg- 
ing from  the  first  date  which  appears  on  the  first 
page  of  these  records,  it  must  have  been  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1705.  This  Presbytery  con- 
sisted of  seven  ministers,  viz  :  Francis  Slakemie, 
John  Hampton,  George  NcNish,  Samuel  Davis — all, 
from  the  best  accounts,  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and 
exercising  their  ministry  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland  ;  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Davis,  who 
was  laboring  in  Delaware.  John  Wilson,  also,  from 
Scotland,  settled  in  New  Castle,  and  Jedediah 
Andrews,  from  New  England,  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia. To  these  may  be  added  John  Boyd,  who  wa-s 
the  first  person  ordained  by  the  new  Presbytery,  in 
170G,  and  settled  in  Freehold,  New  Jersey."  It  is 
proper  to  state  th.at  some  respectable  authorities 
place  in  this  list,  instead  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Boyd, 

*  Thompeon's  "  Government  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  p.  H^.  The 
Rev.  John  Thompson,  the  author,  c:imo  from  Ireland,  a  licentiate,  in 
ITH  or  1715,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presbytery  in  1715,  and  came 
under  its  care  in  171G. — Minutes  1715,  p.  40,  and  1710,  p.  44. 


that  of  Nathanael  Taylor,  who  was  settled  on  the 
Patuxent,  over  a  congregation  composed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  of  Independents,  although  the  body  con- 
sisted, originally,  according  to  tradition,  of  a  colony 
of  two  hundred  from  Fifeshire. 

This  body  ordinarily  assumed  the  title  of  "  The 
Prc.ihylcrij,"  never  that  of  "The  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia. "  It  a-sserted  to  itself,  and  was  recognized  as 
possessing,  not  merely  the  functions  of  a  particular 
subordinate  Presbytery,  from  which  Mr.  Thompson, 
in  the  place  above  cited,  carefully  distingui.shes  it, 
but  the  powers  of  a  supreme  judicature,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  which  it  was  alike  unlimited  by  a  written 
Constitution  and  uncontrolled  by  a  superior  (See 
Book  1,  J  1).  Its  appropriate  title  is  The  General 
Prexht/tery. 

The  General  Presbytery,  thus  constituted,  continued 
in  form  and  name  until  171G,  when  it  resolved  itself 
into  a  Synod,  and  divided  into  subordinate  meetings 
or  Presbyteries.  The  resolution  making  this  division 
provided  for  four  Presbyteries — Philadelphia,  New 
Castle,  Snow  Hill,  and  Long  Island,  but  Snow  Hill 
was  never  organized.  The  Presbj'tery  of  Long  Island 
embraced  the  province  of  New  York.  Philadeliihia 
Presbytery  covered  East  and  West  Jersey  and  so 
much  of  Pennsylvania  as  lay  north  of  the  Great 
Valley.  All  the  other  churches  belonged  to  New- 
castle Presbytery;  the  project  of  forming  the  ministers 
on  the  peninsula  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesa- 
peake into  the  Presbytery  of  Snow  Hill  having,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  failed.  The  General  Presbytery, 
under  its  new  organization  of  Synod,  met  September 
17th,  1717.  The  Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews  was  its  first 
Moderator,  and  the  Kev.  Robert  Witherspoon  its  first 
clerk. 

The  number  of  ministers  in  the  organization  had 
increased  to  seventeen,  of  whom  thirteen,  with  si.x 
ruling  elders,  were  present  at  the  constitution  of  the 
body.  The  territory  occupied  by  them  extended 
along  the  Atlantic  slope  from  Long  Island  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Synod,  the  Church  went 
on  increasing,  receiving  additions,  not  only  by  emi- 
grants from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  also  from  na- 
tives of  England  and  Wales,  who  came  to  the  middle 
colonics,  and  were  thrown  by  circumstances  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Presbyterian  churches ;  and  also 
from  natives,  or  their  descendants,  of  France,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  who  preferred  the  Presbj'terian 
form  of  worship  and  government.  To  these  may  be 
added  a  number  from  New  England,  who  were  in- 
duced by  local  considerations,  or  other  circumstances, 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  Presbyterian  body. 
As  the  result  of  this  accession  of  mini,sters  and  others, 
coming  from  so  many  different  countries,  and  having 
been  bred  up  in  so  many  various  habits,  the  harmony 
of  the  Church  was  gi'catly  diminished.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  entire  unity  of  sentiment  did  not 
prevail  among  them   respecting  the  examination  of 
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candidates  for  the  ministry  on  experimental  religion, 
and  also  respecting  strict  adherence  to  Presbyterial 
order,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  learning  in  those 
who  sought  the  ministerial  office.  Frequent  conflicts 
on  these  subjects  occurred  in  different  Presbyteries. 
Parties  were  formed.  Those  who  were  most  zealous 
for  strict  orthodoxy,  for  adherence  to  Presbyterial 
order,  and  for  a  learned  ministry,  were  called  the 
"old  side,"  while  those  who  laid  greater  stress  on 
vital  piety  than  any  other  qualifications,  and  who 
undervalued  ecclesiastical  order  and  learning,  were 
called  the  '  'new  side, "  or  "new  light. ' '  And  although, 
in  1729,  the  whole  body  adopted  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism  as  the  standards 
of  the  Church,  still  it  was  found  that  a  faithful  and 
uniform  adherence  to  these  standards  could  not  be  in 
all  cases  secured.  The  parties,  in  the  progress  of  col- 
lision, became  more  excited  and  ardent;  prejudices 
were  indulged,  misrepresentations  took  place,  and 
everything  threatened  the  approach  of  serious  aliena- 
tion, if  not  of  total  rupture.  While  things  were  in 
this  state  of  unhappy  excitement,  Mr.  WTiitefield,  in 
1739,  paid  his  second  visit  to  America.  The  extensive 
and  glorious  revival  of  religion  which  took  place 
under  his  ministrj',  and  that  of  his  friends  and  coad- 
jutors, is  well  known.  Among  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  well  as  those  of  New  Eng- 
land, this  revival  was  differently  viewed;  the  "old 
side"  men,  looking  too  much  at  some  censurable 
irregularities  which  mingled  themselves  with  the 
genuine  work  of  God,  were  too  ready  to  pronounce 
the  whole  a  delusion  ;  while  the  ' '  new  side  "  men, 
with  zeal  and  ardor,  declared  in  favor  of  the  ministry 
of  Whitefiekl  and  the  revival.  This  brought  on  the 
crisis.  Undue  warmth  of  feeling  and  speech,  and 
improper  inferences,  were  admitted  on  both  sides. 
One  act  of  violence  led  to  another,  until,  at  length, 
in  1741,  the  Synod  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  composed  of  "new  side"  men,  was  set 
up  in  opposition  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  which  re- 
tained the  original  name,  and  comprehended  all  the 
"old  side  "men  who  belonged  to  the  general  body. 
These  Sjoiods  remained  in  a  state  of  separation  for 
seventeen  j'ears.  At  length,  however,  a  plan  of  re- 
union was  agreed  upon.  Several  years  were  spent  in 
negotiation.  Mutual  concessions  were  made.  The 
articles  of  union,  in  detail,  were  happilj' adjusted,  and 
the  Synods  were  united,  under  the  title  of  the  ' '  Synod 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,"  in  the  year  1758. 

From  this  time,  the  Presbyterian  Church  went  on 
in  as  much  prosperity  as  could  consi.st  with  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  when  it  was  judged  proper  to  enter  into 
some  new  aiTangements.  Accordingly,  in  1785,  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelijhia,  began  to  take 
those  steps  for  revising  the  public  standards  of  the 
Church  which  led  to  their  adoption  and  establish- 
ment on  the  present  plan.  A  large  and  respectable 
committee,  of  which  Dr.  Witherspoou  was  chairman. 


was  appointed  to  "take  into  consideration  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Protest- 
ant Churches,"  and  to  form  a  complete  system  for 
the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States.  Tlic  result  was,  that  on  the  28th  of 
Sla}',  1788,  the  Synod  completed  the  re^'ision  and 
arrangement  of  tlie  public  standards  of  the  Church, 
and  finally  adopted  them,  and  ordere<l  them  to  be 
printed  and  distributed  for  the  government  of  the 
several  j  udicatures.  This  new  arrangement  consisted 
in  dividing  the  Old  Synod  into  four  Synods — namely, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  Virginia, 
and  the  Carolinas — and  constituting  over  these,  as  a 
bond  of  union,  a  Geneml  Assembly  in  all  essential 
particulars  after  the  model  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  was  adopted,  with  three  small  altera- 
tions. The  Larger  and  Sliorter  Catechisms  were 
adopted,  with  one  slight  amendment.  And  a  Form 
of  Government  and  discijjline,  and  a  Directory  for 
public  worship,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  standards  of 
the  Chirrch  of  Scotland,  with  such  alterations  as  the 
form  of  our  civil  government  and  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  this  country  were  thought  to  demand, 
completed  the  system. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  took 
place  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1789.  The  Assembly 
met  in  the  Second  Prcshtjtcrian  Chitrch,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  opened  witli  a  sermon  by  the 
Kev.  Dr.  .Tohn  Witherspoou,  from  1st  Cor.,  iii,  7:  "So,  ■ 
then,  neither,  is  he  that  planteth  anj^hing,  neither  he 
that  watereth,  but  God  that  gi veth  the  increase. ' ' 

The  following  delegates  appeared  and  took  their 
seats : — 

Presbytery  of  Suffolk: — Minister,  Mr.  Joshua  Hart. 

PresJ)ytcry  of  Dutchess  County. — Minister,  Mr.  Benja- 
min Judd. 

Presbytery  of  Kcio  Yorlc. — Ministers,  Dr.  John 
Rodgers,  Dr.  Alexander  JlcWhorter,  Mr.  Azel  Roe, 
and  Mr.  John  Close. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick. — Ministers,  Dr.  John 
Witherspoon,  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Smith,  and  Mr.  James 
F.  Armstrong.  Elders,  Mr.  Nehemiah  Dunham  and 
Colonel  Bayard. 

Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. — Ministers,  Mr.  James 
Sproat,  Dr.  George  Duffield  and  Dr.  John  Ewiug. 
Elders,  Mr.  Isaac  Snowdeu,  Mr.  Ferguson  Mcllvaine 
and  Mr.  Elijah  Clark. 

Presbytery  of  New  Castle. — Ministers,  Dr.  Robert 
Smith,  Dr.  James  Latta  and  Mr.  Thomas  Read. 
Elders,  Mr.  Moses  Irwin,  Mr.  Amos  Slaymaker  and 
Mr.  John  Crawford. 

Presbytery  of  Leiees. — Minister,  Dr.  MatthewWilson. 

Presbytery  of  Baltimore. — Minister,  Dr.  Patrick 
Allison. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle. — Ministers,  Mr.  Robert 
Cooper,  Mr.  Thomas  McPherrin  and  Mr.  James 
Snodgrass.  Elders,  Mr.  Samuel  Edie  and  Mr.  James 
Dixon. 
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Pnxhijtiry  of  Bcdslonc. — Elder,  Hon.  John  Bainl. 

Fn'shi/lcryof  Lt:'i)ii/I<iii. — Minister,  Mr.  Moses  Hage. 

Prmbylery  of  South  Carolina. — Minister,  Mr.  Teui- 
pleton. 

It  will  be  scon  that  there  were  twenty-two  minis- 
ters and  ten  elders.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Botlgcrs,  ol' 
New  York,  was  cho.scn  Moderator.  The  minutes  ol' 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  will  be  found  in  a 
volume  published  by  the  Board  of  Publication, 
entitled  "Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  etc.. 
from  1789  to  1820." 

In  a*ldition  to  various  acts  connected  with  the 
internal  policy  of  the  Church,  the  first  General 
Assembly  signalized  itself  by.  two  important  measiu'es. 
These  were,  first,  the  commencement  of  the  missionary 
work,  by  requiring  collections  to  be  taken  up  to  assist 
in  sending  ministers  to  the  frontiers  and  destitute 
settlements,  and,  second,  measures  to  promote  the 
printing  and  circulation  of  the  Bible. 

The  following  table  has  Ijoen  compiled,  by  Synods, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  statistics  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  organization  of  the  first 
General  Assembly  :— 

SYNOD  OP  NEW   YORK. 


Nnmes  of 
Presbyteries. 

No.  of 
Mitiintera. 

Suffolk 

11 

0 

iii 

New  York 

New  Brunswick. 

65 

Congrega- 
tions  Sup- 
plied. 


Congrega- 
tions Vor 


CoUec- 
tiuits. 


£25 
27 


SYNOD  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelpbia 

New  Castle 

l:i 
IG 
6 
6 
26 

14 
21 
15 
9 
33 

6 
5 
4 
3 
21 

20 
26 
19 
12 
54 

£21 
14 
4 

22 

Carlisle    

18 

67 

92 

30 

131 

£79 

SYNOD  OF  VIEGINIA. 


Hanover 

Lexingtoa 

Redstune 

Transylvania.. 


7 

13 

8 

21 

111 

11 

16 

27 

8 

14 

17 

31 

6 

5 

10 

15* 

3U 

43 

51 

94 

£19 

15 

2 


SYNOD  OF  THE  CAROLINAS. 

lu 
11 
4 

16 
10 
4 

35 
35 
19 

61 
45 
23 

£9 

South  Carolina.... 

25 

30 

89 

119 

£9 

Ministers 177 

Probationers 11 

Congregations  supplied  with  ministers 21.5 

Vacant  congregiUions 214 

Total  congregations  429 

Amount  of  collections  (about  ^50) '. £170 


*  Estimated.    In  1795  tliere  were  32  congregations. 

The  number  of  communicants  is  not  given  in  the 
tables.  The  first  statistics  within  our  knowledge, 
which  take  notice  of  communicants,  are  those  for  the 
year  1807.     At  that  time   the  number  of  ministers 


was  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  number 
of  communicants  about  twenty  thoiLsand.  It  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  communicants  at  the 
organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  178'J,  was 
betwei'ii  eight  thou.saud  antl  ten  tliou.saiid. 

Atkinson,  John  Mayo  Pleasants,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  Mansfield,  Virginia,  January  10th,  1817,  and 
graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Virginia,  in 
1835,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
stated  sujiply  of  Kent  Street  Church,  "Winchester, 
Virginia,  in  1838,  and  of  the  Church  at  Lebanon, 
Virginia,  in  1840-41.  He  was  ordained  an  evangel- 
ist by  the  Presbytery  of  East  Hanover,  June  5th, 
1841;  was  missionary  in  Texas,  1841-4"2;  stated  sup- 
ply at  Houston,  1843;  pastor  at  AVarrcnton,  Virginia, 
1843-50;  pastor  of  Bridge  Street  Church,  George- 
town, D.  C,  1850-56;  and  President  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  1857.  Dr.  Atkinson's  ministry  was 
successful  in  a  gratifying  degi'ee,  and  in  all  the  rela- 
tions he  sustained  to  the  Church  he  consecrated  his 
gifts  with  great  earnestness  to  the  service  of  the 
Master.  His  later  years  were  full  of  useful  labors, 
chiefiy  at  the  head  of  the  College  which  he  served  so 
faithfully  and  wisely.  He  was  firm  in  his  convic- 
tions, always  courteous  in  his  expressions  of  them,  a 
true  gentleman,  a  lover  of  the  Church  of  God,  and 
an  earnest  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  ministers  of  the  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Church.     He  died  in  1883. 

Atkinson,  Rev.  Joseph.  Mayo,  was  born  in 
Mansfield,  Va.,  January  7th,  18:20.  He  went  first  to 
Hampden  Sidney  College  in  that  State,  and  after- 
wards to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1841.  After  studying  theology  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  he  was  licen.sed  to  preach  the  gospel  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Winchester,  in  1843,  and  was  or- 
dained by  the  same  Presbytery,  April  20th,  1845. 
His  first  pastorate  was  at  Shepherdstown  and  Smith- 
field,  Va.,  which  he  resigned  in  1849,  and  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Church  in  Frederick,  JId.,  which 
he  held  till  1855.  He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  1855-75;  teacher  in  Raleigh,  1875-7, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  that  city 
in  1877.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  good  preacher,  and  a 
writer  of  ability.  He  contributed  to  the  Princeton 
Review  (1852),  "Moral  Esthetics,"  "National  Lit^ 
erature  the  Exponent  of  National  Character;"  (1853), 
"Henry  Martyn;"   (18.55),  "The  Turkish  Letters." 

Atkinson,  William  Mayo,  D.D.,  the  son  of 
Robert  and  Mary  (Mayo)  Atkinson,  was  born  at 
Powhafcin,  Va.,  April  22d,  1796.  He  graduated  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1814;  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Petersburg 
until  1833.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by 
the  East  Hanover  Presbytery,  June  17th,  1833,  and 
ordained  as  an  evangelist,  April  26th,  1834.  Shortly 
after  his  licensure,  he  traveled  extensively  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  agent  of  the  Virginia  Bible  Society,  and 
after  a  year  or  two  his  field  was  enlarged  so  as  to 
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include  several  other  of  the  Southern  States.  In  this 
agency  he  w;is  remarkably  successful.  On  resigning 
it,  he  supplied  vacancies  for  a  few  years,  in  Chester- 
field county,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg.  He 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbj'terian  Church  in 
■Winchester,  in  February  1839.  In  the  Spring  of 
184U  he  resigned  this  charge,  and  accepted  an  Agency 
for  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  died  February  24th,  1849,  in  all  the 
serenity  of  Christian  faith  and  hope,  passing  to  his 
reward.  Dr.  Atkinson  was  a  man  of  good  talents, 
and  possessed  an  unusual  degree  of  common  sense. 
His  piety  was  remarkably  humble,  cheerful  and 
gentle.  Above  most  he  was  unselfish.  He  did  not 
love  to  think  or  speak  of  himself.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  cle;ir,  judicious,  instructive,  and  practical — 
always  animated,  never  overwhelming.  He  was  a 
very  useful  member  of  Church  Courts,  alwaj's  studj'- 
ing  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  as  well  as  those 
which  promote  truth  and  order.  He  possessed  pecu- 
li.ir  qualifications  as  a  presiding  officer  iu  delibera- 
tive assemblies. 

At'water,  Lyman  H.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born 
February  23d,  1S13,  at  Cedar  Hill,  then  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Hamden,  since  incorporated  into  the  city  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  He  was  descended  from  genuine 
Pirritan  stock — his  parents  on  both  sides  having  for 
their  ancestors  the  original  settlers  of  New  Haven, 
who  emigrated  from  England.  At  an  early  age  Pro- 
fessor Atwater  gave  signs  of  tlie  intellectual  ^^gor 
evinced  in  his  later  years.  He  began  the  study  of 
Latin  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1827,  and  was  graduated  in  1831,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  with  the  second  honor  in  a  class  of  eighty- 
one  members.  He  spent  the  year  following  his  gradu- 
ation, as  head  of  the  classicsil  department  of  Mount 
Hope  Institute,  Baltimore.  He  then  returned  to  New 
Haven  and  entered  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary, 
of  which  Dr.  Nathanael  W.  Taylor,  his  pastor  in 
infancy  and  boyhood,  was  the  distinguished  head. 
At  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  the  seminary  he  became 
tutor  of  mathematics  in  Yale  College,  in  which  ofSce 
he  continued  for  nearly  two  years,  pursuing  mean- 
while his  studies  in  theology.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach,  by  the  Association  of  New  Haven  West,  in 
May,  1834,  and  in  the  Summer  of  1835  left  the  tutor- 
ship to  accept  a  call  to  the  pixstorate  of  the  First 
Church  of  Fairfield,  Conn. ,  one  of  the  oldest,  and  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  that  State, 
over  which  he  was  installed  July  29th,  1835,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  In  this  responsible  charge  he 
continued  between  nineteen. and  twenty  years. 

In  18G1  he  was  appointed  to  the  Lectureship 
Extraordinary  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  on  the  Connection  between  Revealed 
Religion  and  Metaphysical  Science,  for  the  five  years 
for  which  it  was  established. 

The  General  Assembly  (O.  S.),  in  1869,  made  him 
a  member  of  the  joint  committee  which  perfected  the 


basis  of  union  upon  which  the  Old  and  New  School 
branches  of  the  Presbj-terian  Church  were  re-united. 
Dr.  Atwater  was  charged  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  with 
the  duties  of  administration  ad  interim  between  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  John  Slaclean  from  the  Presidency 
of  the  College,  in  June,  18G8,  and  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  McCosh,  toward  the  close  of  the  same  year.  On 
his  assumption  of  office,  by  mutual  consent,  the  depart- 
ments of  Psychology  and  the  History  of  Philosophy 
were  transferred  from  Dr.  Atwater  to  Dr.  McCosh, 
while  the  department  of  Economics  and  Politics  was 
given  to  Dr.  Atwater.  Thus,  since  18G9  he  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic,  Metiiphysics,  Ethics,  Economics  and 
Political  Science.  Dr.  Atwater  died  at  his  home,  in 
Princeton,  February  17, 1883.  Since  187G  he  had  been 
Vice-president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Princeton 
Theologic;il  Seminary.  For  many  years  he  was  an 
associate  editor  and  valuable  contributor  to  the 
Princeton  Review.  He  wrote  largely  for  periodicals, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  "  Manual  of  Elementary 
Logic,"  for  the  class-room. 

Auburn,  Ne'W  York,  First  Presbjrterian 
Cturcli.  This  church  has  existed  seventy-two 
years.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Da^^d  Higgins  with  the  Church  of  Aurelius, 
already  of  some  years'  standing,  and  which  included 
Auburn  witliin  its  bounds.  Here  also  its  founder 
resided  for  the  larger  part  of  his  ministry,  with  the 
mother  church  located  more  centrally,  as  the  town 
was  then  constituted.  He  was  a  man  of  cultured 
gilts,  sound  and  distinctive  in  his  doctrinal  views, 
with  New  England  ideas  and  methods,  which  had 
much  to  do  in  determining,  at  its  critical  period,  the 
character  of  both  the  church  and  the  town.  As  the 
earliest  settled  minister  on  the  ground,  he  attracted 
to  bis  support  the  best  elements  of  the  thriving  set- 
tlement, irrespective  of  religious  preferences,  and 
drew  around  him  the  men  of  enterprise  and  fore- 
sight who  believed  in  the  church  and  the  school  as 
essential  to  the  best  tj'pe  of  morals  and  manners. 
Every  movement  for  the  spiritual  and  social  improve- 
ment of  the  place,  was  conceived  and  carried  out  In 
a  generous  way. 

Since  that  time,  the  church  has  had  four  pastorates. 
The  first,  that  of  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  N.  Woodruff, 
which  continued  but  three  years,  synchronizes  the 
second  war  -n-ith  Great  Britain,  the  distracting  influ- 
ences of  which  were  alike  unfavorable  to  commerce, 
to  morals  and  religion.  The  membership  of  the 
church  made  slow  increase.  Mr.  Woodruff,  who 
was  a  worthy  pastor,  and  au  excellent  preacher,  was 
a  man  of  cultured  habit,  of  positive  convictions,  and 
sincere  devotion  to  his  work.  In  consequence  of  a 
local  excitement,  in  which  he  became  involved,  and 
which  divided  'the  village  and  threatened  the  peace 
of  the  church,  he  resigned  his  charge.  During  his 
brief  and  disturbed  ministry,  the  first  church  edifice, 
a  model  of  architectural  beauty,  and  for  half  a  cen- 
tury a  centre  of  spiritual  life  and  power,  was  begun 
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and  completed.  It  marked  tbe  first  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  church. 

The  new  pastor,  Kev.  Dirck  C.  Lansing,  like  both 
his  predecessors,  was  a  graduate  from  the  foremost 
college  of  the  land,  but  unlike  them  was  neither  of 
Puritan  descent  nor  of  New  England  habit,  but  a 
scion  of  one  of  the  early  and  most  distinguished 
Dutch  families  of  New  York.  Born  to  wealth  and 
ancestral  renown,  ardent  in  temperament,  and  elo- 
quent of  speech,  his  passion  Wiis  to  save  souls,  and 
to  this  end  he  bent  tbe  whole  energy  of  his  fervid 
ministry.  Revival  followed  re^val  in  rapid  succes- 
sion through  more  than  the  first  half  of  his  pastorate, 
which  continued  twelve  years,  resulting  in  a  large 
increase  in  tbe  membership  and  lifting  the  church 
into  singular  prominence.  Its  more  permanent 
results  exist  to-day,  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
established  during  its  third  year,  and  tbe  Second 
Presbyterian  Cbmch,  founded  just  after  its  close, 
leaving  the  congi'egation  diminished  in  numbers  but 
more  united  in  sentiment  as  to  methods  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  third  pastorate,  that  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Hop- 
kins, was  filled  by  a  man  who  had  not  passed  through 
the  training  of  the  schools,  but  had  sustained  his 
previous  ministry  with  great  acceptance  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  New  England  college.  He  was  a 
close  reasoner,  a  plain,  strong  jireacher,  a  kind  pastor, 
a  single-hearted,  solid  man.  At  tbe  very  outset,  his 
ministry  here  caught  the  spirit  of  the  great  revival 
which  broke  simultaneously  over  the  whole  country, 
without  regard  to  measures  or  special  agencies,  and 
swept  tbe  churches  like  the  breath  from  tbe  four 
winds  which  the  prophet  invoked  upon  the  slain  in 
the  valley  of  vision.  How  far  tbe  great  awakening 
gave  its  characteristics  to  this  pa,storate,  need  not  be 
said,  but  it  was  followed  at  intervals  by  special  means 
to  quicken  religious  interest,  and  in  each  instance  it 
was  through  the  agency  of  evangelists,  an  order  of 
men  devoted  to  that  particular  work. 

A  period  of  thirty-live  years,  or  the  first  half  of  the 
life  of  the  church,  had  elapsed,  and  the  fourth  pastor- 
ate, that  of  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  opened  with 
new  and  important  changes — changes  which  came 
from  necessity  rather  than  design.  There  was  a  vari- 
ation from  methods  which  had  lost  their  freshness* 
if  not  their  vitality,  and  it  became  tbe  order  to  seek 
church  growth  less  from  special  .and  temporary  effort 
than  in  the  steady  use  of  tbe  appointed  and  accepted 
instrumentalities ;  with  more  of  system  in  pastoral 
supervision.  The  past«r,  unlike  the  men  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  entered  upon  this  pastoral  charge  without 
ministerial  experience,  and  fresh  from  his  preparatory 
studies  ;  and  for  that  reason,  it  may  be,  was  the  bet- 
ter fitted  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  transition  service. 
Transition  periods  are  not  without  their  perils,  and 
religious  associations  are  tenacious  of  their  hold  upon 
the  past.  But  without  jar  or  disturbance  the  old 
gave  place  to  tbe  new  ;  and  together  the  Church  and 


its  youthful  pastor  wTougbt,  with  earnest  devotion 
and  in  steadlast  zeal;  together  grew  in  grace  and  in 
strength,  until,  after  ten  years  of  mutual  fidelity  and 
loving  respect,  be  was  transferred,  at  tbe  call  of  tbe 
country,  scarcely  less  than  of  tbe  Church,  to  a  more 
responsible  pulpit,  and  to  meet  a  more  weighty  crisis, 
only  to  win  larger  successes. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hawley,  D.  n. ,  .succeeded  Mr. 
Nelson  in  this  pastorate  at  Auburn,  and  there  con- 
tinues to  this  day,  with  "eye  undimmed  and  natural 
force  unabated,"  presenting  the  example  beautifully 
set  forth  by  tlie  Psiilmist,  of  that  man  whose  "delight 
is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  meditating  therein  day  and 
night,  like  a  tree  with  unwithering  leaf,  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water,  bringing  forth  his  fruit  in  due 
setisou. "  For  twenty-six  years  he  has  faithfully 
labored  among  his  people,  in  fullest  exercise  of  all 
the  abilities  and  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  minis- 
tering to  them  with  great  tenderness  and  love,  in  all 
phases  of  their  church  and  home  life.  Soon  after  a 
very  interesting  celebration  of  tbe  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  Dr.  Hawley's  pastorate,  November  3d,  1882, 
the  Church  Session  adopted  a  minute  for  the  Sessional 
record,  recognizing  tlie  Providential  direction  of  their 
pastor  to  their  pulpit,  uniting  with  him  in  devout 
thanksgiring  to  God,  for  the  preservation  of  his  life 
and  health,  and  for  the  measure  of  strength  given 
him  tor  the  arduous  duties  of  his  ministry,  also 
specifying  the  erection  of  their  beautiful  sanctuary, 
the  enlarged  benevolence  of  the  church,  the  main- 
tenance of  its  numbers,  notwithstanding  the  organi- 
zation of  other  churches  of  the  same  denomination, 
and  tbe  prevailing  harmony  of  its  membership,  as 
honorable  features  of  the  long  ministry  of  their 
pastor. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1818,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva,  the 
Rev.  William  Wisner,  long  pastor  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
moved  that  the  Synod  establish  a  seminary.  The 
Synod  decided  in  favor  of  the  project,  provided 
it  should  meet  the  approval  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. In  May,  1818,  the  Assembly  expressed  itself 
as  "not  prepared  at  present  to  give  any  opinion  or 
advice  on  the  subject,  believing  the  said  Synod 
are  the  best  judges  of  what  may  be  their  duty  in 
this  important  business. "  In  the  following  August, 
SjTiod  held  a  .special  meeting,  at  Auburn  ;  the  attend- 
ance was  full,  and  President  Davis,  Dr.  McAuley, 
and  Rev.  John  Frost  were  present,  from  the  neighbor- 
ing Synod  of  Albany.  At  the  meeting  in  February, 
the  prevailing  view  had  been  in  favor  of  a  School 
which  should  provide  for  a  short  course  into  the 
ministry,  combining  theological  with  academical 
training.  This  plan  was  abandoned  at  the  meeting 
in  August,  and  a  purely  theological  school,  for  men 
who  had  graduated  from  college,  was  determined 
upon. 

Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  and  a  site  for  building 
having  been   contributed   in    Auburn    and   Cayuga 
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county,  the  Seminary  was  located  in  Auburn.  Ground 
was  broken  for  a  building  in  November,  1819.  A 
charter  was  granted  April  14th,  1820.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  the  11th  of  May  follomng.  The  first 
class  of  students,  eleven  iu  number,  was  admitted  in 
the  autumn  of  1821.  In  1823  a  gift  of  fllteen  thou- 
sand dollars  from  Arthur  Tappan,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  enabled  the  governing  boards  to  secure  the 
acceptance  of  Dr.  James  Richards  for  the  chair  of 
Theology,  thus  making  a  full  Faculty.  The  pre\'ious 
Professors  were  Dr.  Henry  Mills,  Dr.  Matthew  La 
Rue  Perrine,  and  Dr.  Dirck  Cornelius  Lansing. 
Dr.  Lansing  served  without  salary,  and  resigned 
in  1826,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  services 
in  the  chair  were  no  longer  absolutely  indispensable 
to   the   Seminary.      His   chair,   that   of  Homiletics, 


Professor  till  his  death,  iu  1877,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Ransom  Bethune  Welch  iu  1876. 

In  1837  the  duties  of  the  Professor  of  Biblical 
Criticism  were  divided,  by  the  erection  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature. 
The  Rev.  James  Edward  Pierce  occupied  this  chair 
from  its  establishment  until  his  death,  in  1870,  and 
in  1371  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Willis  Judson  Beecher. 

The  original  Seminary  building  yet  stands.  As  the 
number  of  students  increased,  a  large  ■ning  was  added 
to  the  buUding,  to  the  west,  for  their  accommodation; 
but  this  was  taken  down  when  Morgan  Hall  was 
erected.  In  1870,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  original  building, 
was  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  library  buUding, 
built  of  stone,  and  finished  inside  in  ash,  the  joint 


proved   difficult  to   fill,    and  was  vacant  much  of  i  gift  of  the  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York, 
the  time  for  the  next  thirty  years.      Dr.    Samuel  |  and  the  Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan,  of  Aurora.     In  1875 


Hanson  Cox 
occupied  it 
from  1835  to 
1837;  Dr.  Bax- 
ter Dickinson 
from  1839  to 
1847 ;  Dr.  Jo 
seph  Fewsmith 
from  1848  to 
1851;  Dr.  'Wil 
liam  Grenough 
Thayer  Shedd 
from  1852  to 
1854;  Dr.  Jona- 
than Bailey 
Condit  from  j, 
1854  to  1873, 
being  Emeritus 
Professor  till 
his  death,  in 
1876;  Dr.  Her 
rick  Johnson 
from  1874  to 
1880,  and  Dr. 
Anson  Judd  Upson  from  1880  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  department  of  Biblical  Criticism,  Professor 
Mills  remained  until  1854,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  incumbent,  Dr.  Ezra  Abel  Hunting- 
ton. Dr.  Mills  was  Emeritus  I'rofessor  till  his  death, 
in  1867. 

Professor  Perrine  remained  in  the  chair  of  Church 
History  until  his  decease,  in  1836.  His  successor  was 
Dr.  Luther  Halsey,  from  1837  to  1844.  The  present 
Professor,  Samuel  Miles  Hopkins,  took  the  chair  in 
1847. 

Professor  Perrine  gave  instruction  in  theology 
until  the  coming  of  Professor  Richards.  The  latter 
died   in   1843.      Dr.    Laurens    Perseus   Hickok   was 


the  new  dormi- 
tory building, 
Morgan  Hall, 
was  completed, 
at  a  cost  of 
about  one  hun- 
dred thousand 
d  o  11  a  r  s ,  o  f 
which  seventy- 
five  thousand 
dollars  was  the 
gift  of  the  Hon. 
Edwin  B.  Mor- 
gan, for  whose 
son,  A 1  o  n  z  o 
Morgan,  the 
building  is 
named.  At  the 
laying  of  its 
corner-stone 
there  was  pres- 
ent the  Rev. 
_        ^  William    Johu- 
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offered  the  jjrayer  on  the  occasion  of  the  breaking 
of  the  ground  for  the  old  building,  fifty-five  years 
previously.  The  new  building  is  of  stone,  is  finished 
in  ash,  is  216  feet  long  by  45  feet  -wide,  has  five 
stories,  and  will  accommodate  7G  students,  each  with 
a  study  and  bed-room.  All  the  rooms  are  heated  by 
steam,  and  supplied  with  gas  and  city  water. 

The  early  financial  history  of  the  Seminary  was 
largely  a  history  of  struggles.  In  1854-5  the  Semi- 
nary was  ^rtually  closed,  in  jiart  for  pecuniary  rea- 
sons. With  the  reorganization  of  the  Faculty  which 
followed,  a  period  of  greater  prosperity  began.  At 
the  time  of  the  building  of  Morgan  Hall,  9300,000 
were,  by  speci.al   effort,    added   to   the   endowment. 


Professor  of  Theology  from    1844   to   18.")2,  and    Dr.  i  Other  generous  gifts  have  since  been  received.     Large 


Clement  Long  from  18.52  to  1854.     Dr.    Edwin  Hall 
filled  this  chair  from  1855  to  1876,  being  Emeritus 


as  the  endowment  is,  however,  it  is  mostly  devoted 
to  specific  purposes  designated  by  the  donors,  so  that 
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the  managing  boards  are  in  great  need  of  funds  for 
ordinary  general  purposes. 

In  the  various  efforts  to  endow  the  Seminary, 
Sylvester  Willard,  M.D.,  of  Auburn,  for  nearly  forty 
years  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees,  has  borne  au 
especially  important  part,  both  by  gifts  and  by  per- 
sonal care  and  effort.  Beyond  this,  it  is  impossible 
to  name,  in  this  article,  even  the  more  prominent  of 
the  friends  who  have  made  the  Seminary  the  object 
of  their  interest  and  munificence. 

Auburn  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  seminaries. 
Since  its  foundation,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
theological  schools  iu  the  various  Protestant 
churches  has  kept  pace  veith  that  of  the  churches 
themselves.  With  two  or  three  exceptional  short 
periods  of  prosperity  or  decline,  the  attendance  of 
students  at  Auburn  has  maintained  a  pretty  even 
average,  ever  since  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence. 
The  last  general  catalogue  was  published  iu  1883. 
The  aggregate  number  of  the  students,  including 
those  now  in  the  Seminary,  is  somewhat  more  than 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fiXty.  It  would  be 
interesting,  in  the  case  of  these  men  or  of  the  men 
from  any  other  seminary,  to  follow  them  to  their 
fields  of  labor,  to  trace  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion, and  especially  to  sketch  among  them  the 
remarkable  groups  of  men  who  have,  at  different 
times,  been  associated  in  particular  enterprises. 
Auburn  has  had  such  groups  iu  the  foreign  mission 
field,  in  the  pioneer  home  mission  field,  iu  the  work 
of  founding  educational  and  other  institutions,  in  the 
work  of  college  and  theological  instruction,  in  litera- 
ture and  in  the  other  departments  of  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  But  our  limits  forbid  any  attempt  to 
present  these  matters. 

In  its  management  and  teachings  Auburn  Semi- 
nary has  alwaj's  been  strictly  Presbyterian.  Origin- 
ally its  course  of  study,  its  inatriculation  pledge,  the 
declarations  subscribed  to  by  its  Professors,  and  other 
like  matters,  were  closely  modeled  after  those  of 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  there  has  never  been  any 
change  in  the  direction  of  a  departure  from  the  Stand- 
ards of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  ' '  Auburn 
Declaration"  is  famous  among  the  landmarks  of 
American  Presbyterian  Orthodoxy.  A  very  large 
majority  of  all  the  Auburn  students  have  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     But  a  large 


number  have  also  been  Congregational  mini.stcrs,  and 
smaller  representations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Reformed,  the  Episcopalian,  the  Jlethodist,  the  Bap- 
tist and  other  churches. 

Axtell,  Henry,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Mendham, 
New  Jer.sey,  June  9th,  1773.  He  took  his  collegiate 
course  at  Princeton,  where  he  was  graduated,  an 
excellent  scholar,  iu  1796.  After  several  years  spent 
in  teaching  at  Jlorristown  and  Mendham,  and  as  the 
head  of  a  flourishing  school  in  Geneva,  New  York, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Geneva,  November  1st,  1810.  In  1812  he  was  in- 
stalled colleague  pastor  with  the  Eev.  Mr.  Chapman, 
of  the  Church  at  Geneva,  and  continued  in  this 
relation  till  the  close  of  his  life.  His  ministry  was, 
on  the  whole,  decidedly  a  successful  one.  Besides 
being  permitted  to  witness  every  ye.ir  a  greater  or 
less  accession  to  his  church,  there  were  two  extensive 
revivals  in  connection  with  his  labors,  one  iu  1819, 
the  other  in  1S25,  each  of  which  resulted  in  au  ad- 
dition of  about  one  hundred  to  the  number  of 
communicants.  He  died,  in  the  utmost  peace,  Feb- 
ruary 11th,  1849.  The  Eev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.'  D., 
says  of  Dr.  Axtell:  "  AU  his  attainments  had"  an 
evangelico-utilitarian  character.  .  .  .  Politics,  doings 
in  Wall  street  and  romantic  stories,  were  no  part  of 
his  preaching.  His  ministry  was  richly  scriptural ; 
it  spoke  its  own  character  thus:  '  3Iy  doctrine  is  -not 
mine,  but  His  who  sent  me.'  His  audience  retired 
thoughtful.  They  felt  the  Master,  rather  than  the 
man.  As  a  consequence,  they  were  Bible  reading,  and 
Bible  searching,  and  Bible  thinking  iu  their  piety, 
and  if  there  be  any  better  kind  of  Christians  than 
such,  let  him  who  can,  tell  us  where  to  find  them." 

A.yres,  Rev.  Enos,  seems  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Bellamy.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College 
in  1748,  and  his  name  stands  first  on  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Alumni  of  that  Institution.  He  was  probably 
a  native  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.;  if  not,  he  was 
ceilainly  residing  there  before  he  entered  college,  as 
his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Bellamy  shows.  Mr. 
Ayres  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
about  1750,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  churches 
at  Bethlehem  and  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.  In  a  few  years  he  relinquished  the  charge  at 
Bethlehem,  and  continued  the  pastor  of  Blooming 
Grove  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  17G5. 
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Babb,  Clement  Ed^wln,  D.  D.,  was  boru  at 
Pittstou,  Pa.,  August  l!)th,  18:21.  He  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College  in  1840,  and  studied  theology  at 
Union  and  Lane  Seminaries.  He  w;ia  ordained  by 
the  Presbj-tery  of  Indianapolis,  in  September,  1843. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Indianapolis, 
1848-53;  editor  of  Christian  Herald,  18.5^70,  and  of 
the  unit<?d  paper  ifcniM  and  Presbyter,  1870-3;  corres- 
Ijoading  editor  of  the  same  paper,  1873-8 ;  editor  of 
the  Occident,  San  Francisco,  1876-81.  He  resides  at 
present  at  San  Jose,  California.  Dr.  Babb  has  been 
foithful  in  all  the  positions  he  has  occupied.  He  is  a 
forcible  preacher,  a  gi'accful  and  vigorous  wi'iter,  and 
has  exerted  a  large  influence  for  good  in  the  commu- 
nities in  wliich  his  lot  has  been  cast. 

Babbitt,  Rev.  William  Hampton,  son  of  WU- 
liam  and  Elizabeth  E.  (Sutton)  Babljitt,  was  born  in 
Mendh.am,  New  Jersey,  June  5th,  1825.  He  received 
his  academic  training  in  a  cla.s-sical  school  of  celebrity 
in  his  native  place,  entered  the  College  of  Kew  Jersey, 
Princeton,  and  was  graduated,  one  of  the  first  in  his 
class,  in  1846.  He  spent  three  years  teaching  in  an 
academy  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  and  subsequently 
entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminarj^  graduat- 
ing in  1853.  He  was  two  years  tutor  in  Princeton 
College.  After  serving  as  a  licentiate  in  Ohio  and  in 
Deckertown,  New  Jersey,  he  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist,  by  the  Presbj-tery  of  Rockaway,  in  1856. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey,  1857-67;  of  the  First  Presbj-terian  Church 
of  Glendale,  Ohio,  1867-81;  and  has  been  supply  and 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Tecumseh,  Slich.,  from  188"2 
to  the  present  time. 

llr.  Babbitt  is  a  fine  scholar,  a  chaste  and  polished 
writer,  a  sound  theologian,  a  faithful  pastor,  with 
gifts  for  the  pulpit  much  above  the  average.  Un- 
ostentatious in  m.anner,  wholly  devoted  to  his  sacred 
calling,  prudent  in  speech,  wise  in  counsel,  ■with  the 
advantages  of  the  best  home  and  literary  cidture,  he 
has  always  been  highly  esteemed  by  his  ministerial 
brethren,  and  loved  as  the  faithful  pastor  of  the 
flocks  over  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  him  over- 
seer. 

Backus,  Jobn  Chester,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
AVethersfield,  Conn. ,  September  3d,  1810.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1830.  After  his  graduation 
he  studied  law.  His  theological  studies  were  pursued 
at  New  Haven,  Audover  and  Princeton  Seminaries. 
He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbj'tcry  of 
New  Brunswick,  in  December,  1835,  and  w;is  assistant 
secretarj'  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions 1835-6.    In  1836  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 


First  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  retaining 
the  charge  untU  his  resignation  in  1875,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  Piustor  Emeritus. 

Dr.  Baclcus  is  a  gentleman  of  gi-eat  personal  culture, 
united  with  marked  dignity  of  ch;u-acter.  He  is  a 
forcible  preacher,  and  always  presents  the  truth  with 
an  earnest  spirit,  and  controlling  reference  to  its 
practical  bearings.  His  long  ministry  in  Baltimore 
has  been  eminently  blessed,  not  only  in  the  pros- 
perity of  his  own  congi'cgation,  but  in  the  influence 
which  he  has  exerted  for  the  growth  of  Presbj'terianism 
in  that  city,  where  his  exemplary  and  useful  life  has 


JOHN   CHESTER  B.\CKUS,    D.D. 


secured  for  hira  universal  esteem.  As  a  member  of 
several  of  the  boards  of  the  Church  he  has  been  very 
useful,  by  his  sound  judgment  and  wise  counsels. 
He  has  been  a  Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton  since  1841,  and  has  ever  shown  a  deep 
interest  in  that  institution.  He  was  Jloderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in 
1861,  and  presided  over  its  deliberations  ably  and 
acceptably. 

Backus,  J.  Trumbull,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  E. 
F.  Backus,  was  burn  in  the  city  of  Albany-,  N.  Y., 
January  27th,  1809.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Albany  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
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lege,  New  York  city,  in  1827.  He  received  from  that 
institution  the  degree  of  A.  51.,  in  1830.  He  pursued 
his  theological  studies  at  Princeton  Iroui  1827  to  i 
1830,  at  Au<lover  from  1830  to  1831,  aud  at  New 
Haven  during  the  hust  half  of  the  year  1832.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  rresbyterj- 
of  New  York,  in  1830.  He  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. ,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1832,  and  continued  in  this  relation  until  1873, 
when  declining  health  required  the  resignation  of 
the  charge.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
S.T.D.,  from  Union  College  in  1847.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  seven  General  Assemblies,  and  has  served 
the  Cliurch  on  many  important  committees.  Pie  was 
one  of  the  Committee  that  prepared  the  Hymnal. 
He  was  unanimously  elected  Moderator  of  the  first 
reunited  Assembly  of  1870.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  this  high  office  he  gained  the  commendation 
of  all  his  brethren,  for  the  impartiality,  suavity  and 
dignity  with  which  he  presided  over  tlie  deliberations 
of  the  Assembly.  Dr.  Backus  still  resides  at  Sche- 
nectady, enjoying  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  as  well  as  the  regard 
of  the  entire  Church  for  the  advancement  of  whose 
interests  he  has  labored  with  so  much  earnestness 
and  success. 

Backus,  Rev.  "Wilbur,  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Mass.,  November  9th,  1788,  and  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1813,  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1816.  Immediately  after 
this,  having  been  licensed  to  preach  in  April  of  that 
year,  he,  in  company  with  Mr.  (afterwards  tlie  Eev. 
Dr. )  Gilbert,  set  out  on  a  mission  through  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois  Territory,  which  they  closed  in 
February,  1817.  On'  his  return  he  preached  five 
months,  and  with  great  success,  to  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  Dayton,  O.  After  leaving  Dayton, 
he  labored,  for  a  while,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Philadelphia  Missionary  Society,  and  afterwards 
supplied,  for  a  considerable  time.  Dr.  McDowell's 
pulpit,  at  Elizabcthtown,  N.  J.  On  the  27th  of 
August,  1818,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Dajiion,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  the  following 
September.  Mr.  Backus  po.ssessed  a  sound  and  well- 
balanced  mind,  w.is  an  earnest  Christian,  and  an 
instructive  and  acceptable  preacher. 

Badger,  Rev.  Joseph.  This  name  ^vill  long  be 
remembered  in  Eastern  Ohio.  He  whom  it  desig- 
nates was  the  great  missionary  of  the  Western 
Eeserve,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  to  regions  further 
west.  He  was  a  most  remarkable  man;  eminently  a 
man  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Joseph  Badger  was  born  in  Wilbraham,  Mass., 
February  28th,  1757.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  ha 
entered  the  army,  and  continued  in  military  ser^-icc 
several  years.  After  his  conversion,  he  entered  Yale 
College,  in  1781,  as  a  Freshman,  and  pursued  his 
studies  under  great  pecuniary  embarrassment.     Here 


he  coiLstructcd  a  planetarium  that  cost  him  three 
months'  labor,  and  fur  which  the  college  authorities 
gave  him  an  order  on  the  steward  for  one  hundred 
dollars.     He  graduated  in  the  Fall  of  1783. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Badger  taught  school  and 
studied  theology  under  the  venerable  Ecv.  JIark 
Leavenworth,  and  in  due  course  was  licen.sed  to 
preach  the  gospel,  by  the  New  Haven  Association. 
After  serving  several  churches  in  Connecticut,  untU 
October  2ith,  1800,  he  accepted  the  commission  of 
the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  to  labor  as  a 
missionary  in  the  Western  Eeserve  of  Ohio,  or  New 
Connecticut,  as  it  was  then  called.  He  st;irted  for 
his  new  field  of  labor,  November  15th,  alone  and  on 
horseback.  As  the  roads,  towards  the  close  of  his 
journey,  were  mere  bridle-paths,  for  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  he  had  to  lead  his  horse.  He  was 
obliged  to  swim  the  Mahoning  Eivcr  in  Ohio,  but  at 
length  reached  Youngstown,  and  found  a  hospitable 
reception  with  the  pastor,  Ecv.  William  Wick.  Here 
he  commenced  a  scries  of  labors  leading  him  in  every 
direction  where  the  cabin  of  a  settler  was  to  be 
sought.  By  request  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio  he 
went,  in  company  with  Eev.  Thomas  Edgar  Hughes, 
as  far  as  Maumee-and  Detroit,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  a  mission  among  the  Indians. 
On  his  journey  homeward  he  suUered  great  h.ardships. 

Having  returned  to  Connecticut,  Sir.  Badger  made 
a  report  of  his  missionary  operations  to  the  Board, 
and  on  the  23d  of  Feburary,  1802,  started  vnth  his 
family  to  the  Western  Eeserve,  a  journey  of  four  or 
live  huudi'ed  miles.  The  outfit  was  a  four-horse 
wagon,  in  which  were  stowed  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, together  with  their  household  eflfects.  After 
much  exposure  and  trial  by  the  way,  he  reached 
Austenburg,  Ohio,  at  the  expiration  of  two  months. 
Here  he  built  a  rude  cabin  of  logs,  without  a  floor, 
furniture,  or  even  a  door,  or  chinking  between  the 
logs.  Lea\'ing  his  family  to  plant  the  garden  and 
the  corn-field,  he  set  out  on  a  missionary  tour  that 
continued  three  months,  when  he  returned  home. 
These  mLssionary  tours  continued,  with  little  cessa- 
tion, until  April,  1803.  At  that  time  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Erie. 

In  1806  Mr.  Badger  accepted  a  commission  from 
the  Western  Missionary  Society,  loc^ated  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  as  a  mission.ary  to  the  Indians  in  the  region  of 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  for  about  four  j'ears.  After  resign- 
ing this  commission,  in  1810,  he  removed  to  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio,  where,  and  in  the  neighboring  settle- 
ments, he  preached,  deri\'ing  his  support  in  part 
from  the  people,  and  in  part  from  the  M.assachusetts 
Missionary  Society.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  was, 
after  solicitation  to  accept  the  positions,  appointed 
brigade  chaplain  and  postmaster  of  the  army,  by  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  and  sen'cd  in  this  capacity  until 
:  Spring.  He  continued  to  preach  in  various  places, 
without  any  regular  support,  until  1826.  At  that 
time  hs  was  placed  on  the  pension  roll  of  the  War 
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Department,  as  a  soldier  of  the  Eevolution.     He  was 

insfcilk-d  pastor  of  a  small  cougrugatiou  iu  Gasta-\-us, 
Trumbull  Countj-,  Ohio,  hy  the  I'resbj'tery  of  Grand 
Kiver,  in  October,  1826,  and  labored  there  with 
encouraging  success,  mitU.  obliged,  by  declining  health, 
to  seek  a  rt-lease  from  his  charge,  June  2Gth,  1835. 
He  died,  April  5th,  1846,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age.  To  the  last  he  retained  his  mental  powers,  and 
died  iu  the  exercise  of  a  triumiihant  faith  iu  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Bailey,  Francis  Gelson,  was  born  in  County 
Down,  Ireland,  iu  the  year  1797;  came  to  America 
when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  settled  at 
Pittsbui'g,  Pa.,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
life,  and  through  his  energy  and  enterprise  soon  won 
his  way  to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  business 
men  of  the  then  fast  gi'owing  town.  Iu  the  commu- 
nity iu  which  he  lived  his  character  as  a  Christian 
shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre. 

A  child  of  the  Covenant,  trained  by  a  godly  father, 
whom  he  closely  resembled,  he  had  connected  him- 
self with  the  Chuich  at  an  early  age.  In  1819  he 
became  a  member  of  the  church  under  Dr.  McElroj'. 
In  1821  he  united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Francis  Herron.  Hav- 
ing removed  to  East  Liberty,  in  1827,  he  devoted 
himself  with  energy  and  success  to  organizing  a 
Presbjixjriau  Church,  which  has  since  grown  into 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  jirosperous  of  the  churches 
of  the  city  of  Pittsburg. 

In  1841  he  removed  again  to  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  was  at  once  called  to  the  eldership  iu  the  First 
Church,  in  which  connection  he  continued  until  near 
the  close  of  his  active  and  useful  life. 

In  1842  he  was  made  a  Director  of  the  "Western 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  irom  their  organization  in  1844. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  lust  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  organized 
by  the  Sjniod  of  Pittsburg  iu  isrjl,  when,  in  the 
First  Chm-ch  of  Pittsburg  was  laid  the  foimdation 
of  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Mr.  Bailey,  on  his  retirement  from  active  business, 
gave  himself  more  entirely  to  personal  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  Cliurch,  in  which  he  continued  until, 
iu  December,  1868,  he  was  suddenly  transferred 
from  great  activity  to  the  passive  side  of  C'hi'istian 
life.  From  that  time  until  his  decease,  on  Wie  4th  of 
August,  1870,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  he  glo- 
riiicd  God  in  the  fires. 

In  the  duties  of  his  eldership  Mr.  Bailey  found  a 
large  part  of  his  life  work.  His  natural  disposition 
was  cheerful  and  affectionate,  his  manner  kind  and 
winning.  He  had  a  natural  politeness,  deepened 
l)y  Christian  syinpathy  and  the  love  of  souls. 
He  took  special  oversight  of  the  needy,  and  his 
cordiality  in  welcoming  strangers,  his  happy  sjin- 
pathy  with  the  afflicted,  his  winning  manners  with 
the  children — all  these  are  fragrant  memories  in 
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hundreds  of  liimilies,  many  of  whom  rise  up  to  c;iU 
him  blessed. 

Bain,  Rev.  John  "Wallace,  w;is  born  April  1st, 
1833,  near  Hanover,  Indiana.  He  entered  Hanover 
College,  Seiitember,  1851,  and  graduated  at  "West- 
minster College,  Lawrence  county.  Pa.,  in  June, 
1858.  Having  previously  studied  theology  privately 
one  year,  he  entered  the  Theological  Semiuary 
at  Xenia,  Ohio,  in  September,  1858,  in  which 
he  continued  until  March,  18G0,  having,  however, 
been  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1859.  He  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Canonsburg  congre- 
gation (U.  P.  Church),  Washington  county,  I'a.,  iu 
October,  1861.  He  preached  at  Chicago,  111.,  and 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  other  stations  in  the  U.  P. 
Church,  continuing  in  connection  with  that  Chui'eh  as 
;  a  minister  for  twenty  years.  In  April,  1882,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Alexander  Presbjiieriau  Church,  Phila- 
deliihia,  of  which  he  now  is  i)astor.  Mr.  Baiu  is  of 
a  genial  spirit,  a  fluent,  earnest  and  impressive 
preacher,  and  a  faithful  pastor,  ■\^^lilst  carefully 
guarding  his  own  flock,  he  is  ready  to  avail  himself 
of  every  opportunity  for  doing  good,  and  is  ardently 
devoted  to  the  Master's  service. 

Baird,  Charles  "Washington,  D.  D.,  second 
son  of  the  Eev.  Robert  Baird,  D.  D.,  was  horn  iu 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  August  28th,  1828.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  ^he  City  of  New  York,  iu 
1848,  and  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
same  city,  in  1852.  From  1852  to  1854  he  was  Chap- 
lain to  the  American  Embassy  iu  Rome,  Italy.  Since 
1861  he  has  been  p;istor  of  the  Presbyterian  Chiu-ch 
of  Rye,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. 

In  1876  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  ujjon  him  by  his  alma  mater.  Dr. 
Baird's  extensive  reading,  ripe  scholarship,  and  grace- 
ful rhetoric,  make  him  an  instructive  and  attractive 
preacher.  Aside  from  his  pulpit  labors  he  has  ac- 
eomiilished  much  valuable  literary  work,  as  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  his  publications  will  show :  "  Eutaxia, 
or  the  Presbj'terian  Liturgies,"  1855.  A  revised 
edition,  under  the  title  ' '  A  Chapter  on  Liturgies, ' ' 
was  i)ublished  in  London,  iu  1858,  by  the  Rev.  Thonuus 
Binney.  ' '  A  Book  of  Public  Prayer, ' '  compiled  from 
the  Authorized  Formularies  of  the  Presbj^terian 
Church,  as  prepared  by  Calvin,  Knox,  Bueer  and 
others,  1857.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Shields,  in  "Litm-gia 
Expurgata"  (p.  22,  note),  refers  to  these  books  as 
"the  two  learned  and  valuable  works  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Baird,  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  a 
first  investigator  and  collector  of  the  Presbrteriau 
Liturgies."  "Chronicles  of  a  Border  Town;  the  His- 
tory of  Rj'e,  N.  Y'.,  1660-1870,"  1871.  "History  of 
Bedford  Church,  New  York,"  1882.  Several  minor 
publications  might  be  added  to  this  list.  Dr.  Baird 
has  also  published  translations  of  "  Malan  on  Roman- 
ism," and  of  Merle  d'Aubigu^'s  "Discourses  and 
Essays."  He  has  now  in  preparation  "A  History 
of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America." 
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Baird,  Henry  Martyn,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  son  of 

Dr.  Ivobert  Bairil,  was  born  in  Phihuk-ljihia,  Jauuary 
7th,  1832.  After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  Yorlc,  in  June,  1850,  he  spent  the 
years  1851-3  in  Greece  and  Italy,  iu  the  former 
country  studying  in  tlie  University  of  Athens.  On 
his  return  to  this  country,  he  studied  tlieology  in  the 
Union  and  Princeton  Theologic;il  Seminaries,  gradu- 
ating at  the  latter  in  1856.  From  1855  to  1859  he 
was  Tutor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  Profes.sor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Litor.ature,  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
He  Wiis  ordained  to  the  gosi)el  ministry  in  April, 
1866.  In  1873  he  was  chosen  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union. 
Besides  a  number  of  articles  in  the  periodical  press — 
the  Neio  Englandcr,  3Ictho(list  Quarterly,  etc. — Dr. 
Baird  is  the  autlior  of  "Modern  Greece;  A  Narrative 
of  a  Residence  and  Travels  in  that  Country,"  etc., 
and  of  "The  Life  of  Rev.  Robert  Baud,  D.  D." 


ROBEItT    D.Vmi),    D.D. 

Baird,  Robert,  D.D.,  wiis  boru  October  6th, 
1798,  iu  the  neigliborhood  of  Uniontown,  Fayette 
county.  Pa. ;  gi-aduated  at  Jefferson  College,  with  high 
honor,  in  1818,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton 
Seminary.  During  the  third  year  of  liis  theological 
course  he  was  Tutor  in  Nassau  Hall.  In  1823  he  took 
charge  of  the  Academy  which  had  just  been  esfcib- 
lished  at  Princeton,  and  retained  his  connection  with 
it  between  live  and  si.x  years.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Pre.sbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  1822,  and  ordained  by  the  same  body  in 
1828,  as  an  Evangelist.     For  a  time   he  engaged  in 


mi.ssionary  work,  as  General  Agent  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Missionary  Society,  and  iu  this  capacity  did 
effective  service.  In  1829  he  accepted  tlie  oftice  of 
General  Agent  of  tlie  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
which  he  filled  with  great  acceptance  for  six  years. 
In  1835  he  entered  ujion  a  sphere  of  labor  which  occu- 
pied all  the  energies  of  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life ;  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  evangelical 
religion  in  the  various  countries  of  Continental 
Europe  ;  a  course  of  philanthropic  labor  which  it  ha.s 
been  j  ustly  said  has  not  been  excelled  in  its  aims  and 
usefulness  by  that  of  any  man  of  our  times.  He  died 
March  15th,  1863. 

Dr.  Baird  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  valuable 
works,  some  of  which  have  obtained  a  very  wide 
circulation,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  He 
was  highly  cultivated  and  dignified  in  manner.  In 
the  sijhcre  in  which  he  moved  he  always  showed 
himself  possessed  of  a  clear  discernment  of  the  char- 
acter and  motives  of  men,  and  of  a  calm  and  solid 
j  udgment,  whose  decisions  rarely  had  to  be  reversed. 
He  was  eminently  characterized  by  gentleness  and 
loveliness  of  temper,  by  industry  and  perseverance, 
and  by  large-hearted  Catholicism.  Though  a  decided 
Presbyterian,  his  Presbyterianism  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  merged  in  the  common  Christianity.  He  was 
greatly  beloved,  and  extensively  useful.  To  him,  to 
live  was  Christ,  and  to  die  was  gain. 

Baird,  Samuel  John,  D.D.,  is  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Dickson  Baird,  and  was  born  at  Newark, 
Ohio,  iu  September,  1817.  In  1839  he  took  charge 
of  a  school  near  Abbeville,  S.  C,  and  subsequently 
opened  a  Female  Seminary  at  Jeffersonville,  La.  He 
studied  theology  iu  the  seminary  at  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  and  finished  his  literary  training,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  feeble  health  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege some  years  before,  at  Centre  College,  iu  1843. 
After  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  devoted  tliree 
years  to  the  missionary  work  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Baltimore,  in  Kentucky,  and  in  the  southwest.  For 
three  years  he  was  pastor  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  then 
jjastor  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  until  1865.  After  re- 
signing this  charge.,  under  a  joint  commission  from 
the  American  Bible  Society  and  the  Virginia 
Bible  Society,  he  labored  as  their  agent  in 
Virginia.  He  now  resides,  W.  C,  at  Covington, 
Ky.  Dr.  Baird  is  a  gentleman  of  decided  ability. 
He  is  the  author  of  "  The  Assembly's  Digest,"  and  a 
number  of  well-written  volumes,  beside  several  arti- 
cles contributed  to  the  Daiioilh;  Sottllicrn,  and  Priiiee- 
ton  Scricws. 

Baird,  Rev.  Thomas  Dickson,  the  .son  of  John 
and  Eliza1>eth  (Dickson)  Baird,  was  born  near  Guil- 
ford, County  of  Down,  Ii-eland,  December  26th,  1773. 
He  was  a  student  of  the  school  at  AVillington,  S.  C, 
of  which  Dr.  Moses  Waddel  was  the  Princii)al,  and 
for  a  time  Tutor  in  the  institution.  He  was  liccn.sed 
to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Pre.sbytery  of  South 
Carolina,  April  8th,  1812,  and  was  installed  pastor  of 
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tlie  Broadway  congregation,  at  the  village  of  Varennes, 
in  wliat  was  then  the  Pendleton  district,  in  May,  1813. 
In  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  ministry  here, 
which  he  performed  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  he  conducted  a  large  and  popular  classical 
school.  In  1815  he  beciime  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Newark,  Ohio,  and  continued  to  labor  there,  as  both 
minister  and  teacher,  for  five  years.  In  1820  he  took 
charge  of  the  church  in  Lebanon,  Allegheny  county. 
Pa.,  and  continued  to  be  a  laborious  and  successful 
pastor  until  disabled,  by  laryngitis,  for  stated  preach- 
ing. 

Sir.  Baird  had  an  important  agency  in  originating 
and  sustaining  those  measures  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  whose  missions,  being  transferred  to  the 
General  Assembly,  constituted  the  basis  of  the  opera- 
tions of  its  present  Board.  In  1831  he  took  the 
editorial  charge  of  the  Pittsburg  CJinstlaii  Herald 
(now  the  Prcsbi/terian  Banner),  and  conducted  the 
paper  with  acknowledged  abilitj'.  He  died  January 
7th,  1839.  Jlr.  Baird  was  a  man  of  respectable 
talents  and  attainments,  and  of  consistent  ministerial 
and  Christian  dejiortmeut.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  candor  and  honesty  of  character.  In  the  judica- 
tories of  the  Chiuch  he  was  always  listened  to  with 
respect.  In  his  Christian  character  there  was  nothing 
fitful  or  sjjarkling.  But,  under  the  inlluence  of 
Christian  principle,  he  steadily  and  perse veringly 
sought  to  do  good  and  jiromote  the  glory  of  God. 

Baker,  Daniel,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Midway, 
Liberty  county,  Georgia,  August  17th,  1791.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  181.5;  studied 
theology  with  Eev.  William  Hill,  of  Winchester, 
Virginia,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by 
Winchester  Presbytery,  in  the  Autumn  of  1816. 
The  second  Sabbath  after  his  licensure  he  preached 
at  Alexandria,  holding  services  on  Friday  night, 
Saturday  night  and  three  times  on  the  Sabbath, 
when  awakening  inllueuces  went  abroad  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  He  was  settled  over  the  church 
at  Harrisonburg,  Vii-ginia,  where,  to  increase  his 
small  salary,  he  also  taught  a  private  school.  He 
subsequently  took  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Washington  City,  where  his  inadequate 
support  was  supplemented  by  an  income  from  a 
clerkship  in  the  Land  Office.  Eesigning  his  church 
in  Washington,  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Savannah,  where  he  remained  until  1831,  when  he 
began  his  career  as  an  evangelist. 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Baker's  labors  at  Beaufort, 
S.  C,  there  Wiis  an  extensive  and  powerful  revival  of 
religion.  While  pa,stor  of  the  Presbyt<-rian  Church 
in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  he  officiated  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  as  chaplain  in  the  Penitentiary,  where 
his  labors  were  blessed  to  the  awakening  of  many, 
and  even  to  the  hopeful  conversion  of  some  twelve  or 
fourteen.  He  labored  for  a  time,  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  success,  at  Gaheston,  Texas.     He  also  did  a 


great  work  on  the  frontier.  In  arriving,  toward  night, 
at  a  village  in  which  there  was  no  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  which  he  had  no  acquaintance,  he 
would  obtain  the  use  of  whatever  public  building 
was  in  the  place,  and  hire  some  one  to  go  around 
with  the  information  that  there  would  be  preaching 
there  that  night.  He  subsequently  became  president 
of  Austin  College,  and  resided  in  Hunt-sville,  where 
this  institution  is  located.  The  close  of  his  useful 
career  was  one  of  triumph.  He  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  serene  exercise  of  a 
perfect  taith,  "Lord  .lesus,  into  Thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  .spirit !"  As  these  words  passed  his  lips  he 
closed  his  eyes  on  earth,  to  open  them  forever  on  the 
face  of  ^at  Saviour  whom,  not  having  seen,  he  so 
loved. 

Dr.  Baker  had  what  are  called  "peculiarities;" 
but  he  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  successful 
evangelists  the  country,  if  not  the  world,  has  ever 
seen.  His  motto  was  "  This  one  thing  I  do. "  The 
number  of  those  hopefully  converted  under  his 
preaching,  he  suijposcd  to  be  about  2500.  His 
"Revival  Sermons"  were ,  reprinted  in  1875,  in 
England,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Moody,  as  the 
best  of  the  kind  for  general  distribution  among  the 
people.  Thus  "  being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh,"  and 
the  truths  he  preached  while  living  are  still  the 
means,  in  God's  hands,  of  the  conversion  of  souls. 

Baker,  George  Davidson,  D.D.,  was  born  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  November  3Uth,  1840,  from  which 
place  his  parents  removed  to  New  York  city  in  1845. 
He  graduated- from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  18G0,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1863.  From  1863  to  1864  he  supplied  the 
Brainerd  Church  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  the  Seventh 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  was  or- 
dained and  inst;xlled  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1864. 
In  October,  1867,  he  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  and  there  installed  in 
November  of  that  year.  In  Jvme,  1871,  he  was 
called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Detroit, 
Mich,  (formerly  Dr.  Duffield's),  and  installed  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  He  still  remains  its  es- 
teemed and  efficient  pastor.  Dr.  Baker's  labors  in 
this  congi-egation  have  been  marked  with  large  suc- 
cess, in  the  increase  of  church  members,  and  of 
working  organizations  among  them,  especially  so 
among  the  ladies  and  young  people.  As  a  preacher, 
he  commands  the  respect  of  the  entire  community 
and  the  aft'cction  of  a  united  and  large  congregation. 

Baker,  Hon.  James  M. ,  LL.  D. ,  son  of  Archibald 
Baker  and  Catherine  (McCallum)  Baker,  w;us  born, 
July  20th,  1821,  in  Robeson  County,  North  Carolina. 
He  graduated  at  Davidson  College  in  1844,  immedi- 
ately began  the  study  of  law,  and,  in  1846,  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Florida,  to 
which  State  he  had  removed.  In  1853  he  was 
appcjiuted  State's  Solicitor,  which  position  he  held 
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for  three  years,  faithfully  performing  its  duties.  In 
1S5G  he  -was  elected  J  udge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
held  the  office  ^  ith  ability  and  fidelity,  until  18G2, 
when  he  resigned.  Subsequently,  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Lake  City.  Soon  after  returning 
to  the  Bar,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  position  he  held  for  two 
years,  again  resuming  practice  in  1868,  which  he 
continued  with  success  until  1881,  when  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit.  ThLs 
oiBce  he  now  fills. 

Judge  Baker  wa-s  made  an  elder  of  the  Presbj-terian 
Church,  Lake  City,  in  ISod,  and  is  now  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (Southern)  in  Jackson^'ille, 
Florida.  In  both  State  and  Church  he  si».stains  a 
high  character,  and  is  greatly  respected  and  beloved 
for  his  ujirightncss,  integrity  and  ChrLstian  excellence. 
His  coun.scls  in  the  courts  of  the  Church  are  judicious, 
his  devotion  to  her  interests  is  deep  and  earnest,  and 
his  contributions  to  her  causes  are  frequent  and 
generous.  As  a  man  he  is  honored  with  public 
esteem,  as  a  jurist  he  Is  able  and  successful,  and  as 
a  judge  he  is  courteous,  but  tirm,  kind,  but  just  and 
impartial.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Pan-Presbyte- 
rian Council,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1880,  and 
he  has  frequently  been  a  member  of  the  inferior  and 
superior  courts  of  the  Church,  in  whose  deliberations 
he  alw;iys  takes  an  active  and  influential  part. 

Baker,  ■William  Munford,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
"Washington,  D.  C,  June  5th,  1823.  He  graduated  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1846,  and  studied  the- 
ology at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  stated  supply 
at  Bates^-ille,  Arkansas,  in  1849,  and  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  in  1850.  He  was  subsequently  pastor  at  Aus- 
tin, 1850-65;  at  ZanesvUle,  O.,  1866-72;  at  Kewbury- 
port,  JIa.ss.,  1872-74;  at  Boston,  1874-81;  and  at 
Philadelphia  (South  Presbj-terian  Cliurch),  1881-2; 
being  soon  obliged  to  relinquish  this  pastorate  on 
account  of  impaired  health.  He  died  in  Boston, 
August  21st,  1883.  "VNTiile  continuing  his  mini.sti-y 
Dr.  Baker  also  entered  upon  literary  work,  and  for 
several  years  was  wholly  given  to  this  kind  of  work. 
One  of  the  productions  of  his  pen  was  "His  Majesty 
Myself"  He  was  a  constant  writer  for  the  news- 
papers and  the  literary  magazines,  and  his  WTitings 
were  always  popular.  He  w.ts  a  good  man,  a  true 
servant  of  Christ,  stri\'ing  always  to  honor  His  name 
and  extend  the  power  of  His  truth. 

Balch,  HezeMah,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Maryland, 
but  removed,  while  a  child,  with  his  father's  family, 
to  North  Carolina.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege, in  1776,  and  for  some  time  after  this  taught  a 
school  in  Fauquier  County,  Ya.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbj^tery  of  New  Castle,  in  1768,  and 
ordained  in  1770;  performed  missionary  work  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  one  year  preached  in  York.  Pa.  In 
1784  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  and,  by  reason  of  age 
and  experience,  took  the  lead  in  organizing  churches. 
He  obtained,  in  17!J  1,  a  chiu-ter  for  Greenville.     His 


exertions  in  behalf  of  education  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  cause  through  the  whole  southwestern  region. 
He  died,  full  of  hibor,  in  April,  ]>'in. 
I  Balch,  Rev.  Hezekiah.  James,  a  native  of 
Deer  Creek,  Harford  County,  Md.,  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1766,  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Donegal  in  1768,  soon  after  which  he 
removed  to  North  Carolina.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Mecklenburg  Convention,  and  one  of 
the  committee  that  prepared  the  resolutions  adojjted 
l)y  that  Convention.  Mr.  Balch  was  the  jjastor  of 
two  churches.  Rocky  river  aud  Poplar  Tent.  He 
died  in  1776. 

Balch,  Stephen  Bloomer,  D.  D.,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Balch,  who  emigrated  to  New 
England,  at  an  early  period,  from  Bridgewater,  in 
Somerset,  England.  A  great  grand.son  of  his  removed 
to  Deer  Creek,  in  Harford  county,  ild.,  and  there 
the  subject  qf  this  sketch  was  born,  April  5th,  1747. 
^\"hile  he  was  yet  a  youth  his  father  removed  with 
his  family  from  JIarj-land,  and  settled  in  Mecklen- 
burg, N.  C.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degiee  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  1774,  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  very  soon  after  graduating  became 
principal  of  the  Lower  Marlborough  Academy,  in 
Calvert  County,  JId.,  which  position  he  held  about 
four  years,  gaining,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  his  pupils.  After  being 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Donegal,  June  17th,  1779,  he  spent  some  months  in 
traveling  as  a  sort  of  missionary  in  the  Carolinas. 
Declining  a  call  to  a  congregation  in  North  Carolina, 
I  he  went,  in  March,  1780,  to  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
I  which  was  then  a  hamlet,  with  a  view  to  establish 
there  a  Presbyterian  Church.  A  very  plain  house 
for  public  worship  was  erected,  and  there  were 
seven  persons,  including  the  pastor,  who  joined  in  the 
first  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Shortly  after 
this  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  Presby- 
terian congregation  in  Fredericktown,  Md.  His 
Church  in  Georgetown  rapidly  and  greatly  increased, 
as  the  village  grew.  To  make  his  salary  adequate  to 
the  support  of  his  family  he  united  teaching  with 
'  the  pastoral  office.  In  1821  the  old  church  edifice 
was  tiiken  down,  and  a  more  commodious  and  more 
ele<rant  house  erected  in  its  place.  In  1831  Dr. 
Balch's  house  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  He 
died  September  7th,  1833,  his  death  producing  a 
I  great  sen.sation  in  the  whole  community.  His  min- 
istry in  Georgetown  extended  through  a  period  of 
'  fifty-three  years.  Dr.  Balch  had  an  exuberance  of 
'  good  humor.  "  The  nature  and  permanency  of  his 
:  religious  principles,"  says  Dr.  Elias  Harrison,  V  were 
most  efl'ectually  attested  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  the 
j  stem  fidelity  with  which  he  rebuked  the  various 
forms  of  evil,  and  his  readiness  to  make  personal 
sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  Christ." 

Balch,  Thomas  Bloomer,  D.D.,  was  a  son  of 
the  Kev.    Stephen   Bloomer  aud   Elizabeth   (Beall) 
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Balch.  He  was  bom  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. ,  February 
28tli,  1793.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  iu  1813,  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Baltimore,  October  31st,  1816.  From  the  Spring 
of  1817  to  the  Fall  of  1819  he  preached  as  assistant 
t«)  his  father,  who  was  then  iu  charge  of  the  church 
at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  tlieu  spent  nearly  ten  years  in 
happy  and  useful  labor  as  pastor  of  the  churches  of 
Snow  Hill,  Relioboth,  and  Pitt's  Creek,  Md.  ;  after 
which  he  lived  four  years  iu  Fairfax  county,  Va., 
preaching  as  he  had  opportunity.  Subsequently  lie 
supplied,  for  two  years,  the  churches  of  WaiTenton 
and  Greenwich  ;  was  agent  for  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  ;  for  nine  months  supplied  the  church 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  then  Nokesville  Church,  four 
years,  and  Greenwich  Church,  two  j'ears.  Dr.  Balch 
had  a  strongly  literary  taste,  wrote  much  on  many 
subjects,  and  published  .several  volumes.  He  died 
February  14th,  1878.  To  the  last  his  mind  was 
clear,  and  he  uttered  many  expressions  of  hope  and 
laitli  up  to  his  parting  breath. 

Baldwin,  Rev.  Burr,  was  a  minister  for  sixty- 
four  years.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  and  Andover. 
He  organized  the  first  Sabbath  School  in  the  United 
States,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  the  fir-st  Sabbath 
in  May,  1815,  and  this  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  later.  Most  of 
Mr.  Baldwin's  ministry  was  spent  in  northern  Penn- 
sylvania. For  a  number  of  years  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Chm-ch  of  Montrose,  and  Stilted  Clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Susquehanna.  He  died  iu  Jlontrose, 
Pa.,  iu  1883,  aged  93  years. 

Baldwin,  Elihu  'WTiittlesey,  D.D.,  was  born 
Dccembir  2.jth,  1789,  in  Durham,  Greene  County, 
N.  Y. ,  whither  his  parents  had  migrated  from  Con- 
necticut, shortly  after  the  war  of  the  lie  volution. 
He  graduated,  with  high  honor,  at  Yale  College,  in 
September,  1812,  studied  theology  at  Andover 
Seminary,  and  was  licensed  in  due  form  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Newburyport,  May  1st,  1817.  Having 
accepted  the  place  of  a  city  missionary  in  New  York, 
his  labors  were  very  soon  attended  vrith  a  manifest 
blessing,  and  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  place  of 
worship  and  the  formation  of  a  church,  which,  in  due 
time,  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery, 
as  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was 
installed  piistor,  December  2.5th,  1820. 

Few  men  have  ever  more  fully  e.xemplifled  the  vir- 
tues or  the  graces  of  an  apostolic  ministry.  AVith 
scarcely  one  of  the  gifts  of  genius,  with  an  exterior 
pleasing  and  winning,  indeed,  but  far  from  command- 
ing, he  had  yet  that  excellence  ascribed  by  a  political 
foe  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  he  said  of  him,  "He 
can  toil  terribly. "  Possessed  of  a  Ciilm  and  even  tem- 
per, and  a  spirit  cheerful  and  hopeful  in  the  most  dis- 
couraging scenes,  and,  while  struggling  against  ol)sta- 
cles  seemingly  insuper.ablc,  "bating  no  jot  of  heart  or 
hope, ' '  and  never  eutertakung  the  thought  of  deserting 


his  post  for  the  difficulties  which  bound  him  to  it,  he 
accomplished  a  work  which  would  h.ave  conferred 
fame  upon  abilities  and  endowments  far  superior  to 
his  own.  But  his  good  sense,  unwavering  firmness 
of  pm-pose,  steady  loyalty  to  duty,  practical  tact  and 
ready  sympathy,  conspired  to  render  liim  "the  right 
man  in  the  right  place." 

Dr.  Baldwin's  piety  was  unostentatious,  but  deep 
and  fervent,  and  no  showy  exterior  gave  a  counterfeit 
promise  of  his  real  worth.  ' '  None  knew  him  but  to 
love"  him,  or  could  come  in  contact  with  him  with- 
out feeling  that  he  was  a  man  in  whom  they  could 
confide.  Dr.  Dwight,  whom  he  served  for  a.  short 
time  as  an  amanuensis,  declared  him  fully  entitled  to 
the  epithet  of  "the  beloved  disciple, "  and  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  his  co-presbyters — grounded  on 
his  well-tried  qualities  of  sound  judgment,  tact,  per- 
severance, and  energy,  as  well  as  his  learning  and 
piety — are  sufficiently  attested  by  their  recommenda- 
tion of  hira,  in  1835,  to  the  post  of  first  President  of 
Wabash  College.  Dvity  alone  extorted  his  consent  to 
the  resignation  of  his  charge.  Like  the  tree  rooted 
deeper  by  the  blasts,  his  attachment  to  his  people  had 
been  strengthened  by  their  common  experience  of 
hardship  and  self-denial.  A  rare  success  had  also 
crowned  his  labors.  Dr.  Baldwin  left  his  people  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1835,  and  after  devoting  several 
months  to  an  agency  iu  behalf  of  the  institution  over 
which  he  was  to  preside,  dia'ccted  his  course  towards 
his  new  field  of  labor.  His  reception,  on  reaching 
the  place  of  his  destination,  was  everything  ho  could 
desire.  He  entered  on  his  appropriate  duties  in  the 
early  part  of  November,  but  was  not  regularly  inau- 
gurated until  the  annual  Commencement,  in  July  of 
the  next  year.  His  death  occum-d  dui-ing  his  Presi- 
dency "f  Wabash  College,  in  1840. 

Baldwin,  Matthias  W.,  was  born  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  December  10th,  1795.  From  early 
childhood  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
mechanical  contrivances.  Ho  learned  the  business 
of  manufacturing  jewelry,  in  Frankford,  Pa.,  and  in 
1819  commenced  it  on  his  own  account  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  iu  consequence  of  financial  difficulties,  and 
the  trade  becoming  deprassed,  soon  abandoned  it.  His 
attention  was  then  drawn  to  the  invention  of 
machinery,  and  one  of  his  first  eflbrtsin  this  direction 
was  a  machine  whereby  the  process  of  gold-jtlating 
was  greatly  simplified.  He  next  turned  his  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  book-binders'  tools,  to  supersede 
those  which  had  been,  up  to  that  time,  of  foreign 
production,  and  the  enterprise  was  a  success.  He 
next  invented  the  cylinder  for  printing  calicoes, 
which  had  always  been  previously  done  by  hand- 
presses,  and  he  revolutionized  the  entire  business. 
When  the  first  locomotive  engine  iu  America,  im- 
ported by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company, 
in  1830,  arrived,  he  examined  it  carefully,  and 
resolved  to  construct  one  after  his  own  ideas.  At 
the  earnest  request  of  Franklin   Peale,  proprietor  of 
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the  riiiladelphia  Museum,  he  undertook  to  build  a 
miniature  engine  for  exhibition.  His  only  guide 
in  this  work  consisted  of  a  few  imperfect  sketches 
of  the  one  he  had  examined,  aided  by  descriptions  of 
those  in  use  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way. He  successfully  accomplished  the  taslc,  and  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1831,  the  miuiatm-e  locomotive 
■was  running  over  a  track  in  the  Museum  rooms,  a 
portion  of  this  track  being  laid  on  the  floors  of  the 
transepts,  and  the  balance  passing  over  trestle  work 
in  the  naves  of  the  buUding.  Two  small  cars,  hold- 
ing four  persons,  were  attached  to  it,  and  the  novelty 
attracted  immense  crowds. 

Having  received  an  order  to  construct  a  road  loco- 
motive for  the  Germantown  liailroad,  the  work  was 
accomplished,  and  on  its  trial  trip,  November  23d, 
1832,  the  englneproved  a  success.  It  weighed  live  tons, 
and  was  sold  for  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
In  1834  he  constructed  an  engine  for  the  South  Caro- 
lina Railroad,  and  also  one  for  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Line,  running  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia.  The 
latter  weighed  seventeen  thousand  pounds,  and  drew 
at  one  time  nineteen  loaded  cars.  This  w.as  such  an 
unprecedented  performance  that  the  State  Legisla- 
ture at  once  ordered  several  additional  ones,  and  two 
more  were  completed  and  delivered  during  the  .same 
year,  and  he  also  constructed  one  forthePhiladelijhia 
and  Trenton  Railroad.  In  1835  he  built  fourteen,  in 
1836  forty.  His  success  was  now  assured,  and  his 
works  became  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  per- 
haps in  the  world.  Engines  were  shipped  to  everj- 
quarter  of  the  globe,  even  to  England,  where  they  had 
been  invented,  and  the  name  of  Baldwin  grew  as 
familiar  as  a  household  word.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  He  was 
an  exemplary  Christian,  and  a  very  useful  elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  gave  very  liberally  and 
cheerfully  of  his  large  means  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
His  name  is  held  in  honored  remembrance  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  His  death  occurred 
September  7th,  1806. 

Balentine,  Rev.  Hamilton,  was  born  January, 
1817,  at  Churchtown,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.  After 
graduating  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1845, 
he  passed  through  the  fiill  course  of  three  years  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  distinguished  for 
his  diligence,  regularity  and  piety.  Having  devoted 
his  life  to  the  Foreign  Missionary  work,  and  an 
urgent  call  having  come  for  help  to  the  Indian  Mis- 
sions, he  at  once  proceeded  to  Kowetah,  a  station 
among  the  Creek  Indians,  and  in  July,  1848,  devoted 
himself  to  his  chosen  work  with  an  ardor  which 
never  abated  while  he  lived.  Before  going  to  the 
Indians  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  February  2d,  1848,  and  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  by  the  same  Presbytery,  May  29th,  1848. 

In  1850  he  was  appointed  to  assist  in  giving  in- 
struction at  Spencer  Academy,  among  the  Choctaws, 
and  labored  there   until   1852,    at  which  time  the 


Board  opened  a  boarding-school  for  females,  at  Wiv 
panucka,  among  the  Chickasaws.  The  institution 
was  opened  by  him  about  October  1st,  1852,  with 
forty  pupils,  but  they  soon  increased  to  one  hundred 
in  number.  He  remained  here,  laboring  efliciently, 
until  the  Fall  of  1855,  when  he  visited  Philadeli)liia 
for  medical  advice,  owing  to  severe  illness  in  his 
family.  On  his  return,  after  a  few  mouths,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  boarding-school  for  females 
at  Good  Water,  among  the  Choctaws,  .and  continued 
to  labor  there  until  1858.  Early  in  1859  he  retiu-ned 
to  Wapanucka,  again  taking  charge  of  the  school 
there,  and  laboring  at  the  same  time  as  an  evangelist 
in  the  surrounding  region.  He  remained  there  until 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  18G1,  when 
all  coramixnication  with  tlie  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions was  cut  otr,  as  well  as  all  supjjort  from  its 
funds.  Nevertheless  he  continued  to  labor  zealously 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  Indians,  teaching  and 
preaching  at  various  points  among  them  until  the 
beginning  of  1876,  when,  through  excessive  labors, 
his  health  became  feeble  and  precarious.  His  death 
occurred  February  21st,  1876.  His  dying  hours 
were  full  of  peace  and  strong  faith.  Sir.  Balentine 
was  an  humble,  earnest,  faithful  and  self-denying 
missionary,  ever  active  in  the  great  woi'k  to  which 
he  had  thoroughly  consecrated  his  life  and  all  his 
powers. 

Ball,  Rev.  Eliphalet,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1748, 
and  was  settled  at  Bedford,  January  2d,  1754.  He 
was  dismissed,  December  21st,  1768,  and  when  his 
successor  resigned,  in  1772,  he  resumed  the  charge, 
and  remained  till  1784.  Having  spent  four  years  at 
Amity,  in  "Woodbridge,  Conn.,  he  removed,  with  a 
jmrt  of  the  Bedford  congregation,  in  1788,  to  Sara- 
toga county.  The  settlement  was  named  Ball  Town, 
but  has  long  since  become  -widely  known  as  Ballston. 
He  died  in  1797. 

Banks,  Hon.  Ephraim,  was  born  in  Lost  Creek 
Vallej',  then  a  part  of  Mifflin  Comity,  now  Juniata, 
Pa.,  January  17th,  1791.  He  came  to  Lewistowni,  in 
1817,  and  w.is  appointed  Prothonotary  by  Governor 
Findley,  in  1818,  serving  three  years,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  law,  at  Lewistown,  in  1823.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  successively,  in  the  years 
1826,  1827  and  1828.  He  was  a  member,  by  election, 
of  the  convention  which  assembled  at  Harrisburg, 
May  2d,  1837,  to  reform  the  State  Constitution.  He 
was  elected  Auditor  General  of  the  State,  in  1850, 
and  re-elected  in  1853,  serving  six  years,  and  finally 
was  elected  Associate  Judge  of  Milllin  County,  in 
1866,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  his  residence,  in  Lewistown,  Janu- 
ary, 6th,  1871. 

Judge  Banks  was  a  sincere  and  devoted  Christian. 
He  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbj-terian  Church  at  Lew- 
istown for  many  years,  having  been  elected  and 
ordained  as  such,  probablj-,  in  1823,  or  1824.  He 
often  represented  the  church  in  the  meetings  of  Pres- 
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Tij-tery,  and  as  often,  perhaps,  as  any  other  elder, 
represented  the  Presbytery  in  the  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Asa  member  of  Church  judica- 
tories his  opinions  were  always  looked  for  and 
respected,  and  he  was  always  appointed  ou  the  most 
important  committees.  In  the  chiu-ch  at  home,  he 
was  always  as  the  pastor's  right  hand.  According  to 
his  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  training,  he  was  firmly 
settled  in  the  well  known  doctrines  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Catechisms  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Not  only  was  he  faithful  in  his  position  as  an  elder 
of  the  Church,  but  he  refused  not  the  humblest  ser- 
vice by  which  he  could  promote  the  cause  of  the 
Master.  He  was  a  diligent  and  faithful  teacher  in 
the  Sabbath  School  till  the  infirmities  of  age  com- 
pelled him  to  desist.  Immediately  upon  his  death 
the  members  of  the  County  Court  held  a  meeting,  and 
passed  resolutions  expressive  of  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  character,  and  the  business  places  of  the 
town  were  all  closed  while  his  funeral  ceremonies 
were  being  performed. 

Bannard,  William,  D.  D.,  the  oldest  child  of 
William  aud  Judsou  Biiunard,  was  born  in  England, 
September  22d,  1820.  He  came  with  his  parents  to 
this  country  in  1832,  and  was  graduated  at  Union 
College,  N.  Y.,  in  1844,  and  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1847.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  First  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  Ajjril  21st,  1847,  and  by  the  same  Presbytery 
ordained  and  installed  over  JIadison  Avenue  Church, 
New  York  City,  October  25th,  1848.  He  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Kingsboro, 
N.  Y.,  Apra  8th,  1863,  and  had  charge  of  the  First 
Presbj'terian  Church,  Salem,  N.  J. ,  from  April  27th, 
1869,  to  April  18th,  1883.  He  is  at  this  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Bannard  is  a  gentleman  of  scholarly  attainments. 
He  is  of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  but  of 
substantial  worth.  He  preaches  the  gosi)el  in  its 
purity,  and  with  ability,  and  is  characterized  by 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  He  is  highly 
esteemed  by  his  brethren. 

Barbotir,  Lewis  Green,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Danville,  Ky.,  September  19th,  1829.  He  graduated 
at  Centre  College,  in  1846,  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  1848,  was  teacher  in  Boyle  county  1849-50, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Muhlenberg 
in  October,  1854.  He  was  stated  supply  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  in  1852;  p.istor  1854-5;  stated  supply  at 
Russeholle,  1852-55,  and  teacher  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
1857-60.  He  was  Principal  at  Lexington,  Mo., 
1860-65;  teacher  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  1865-66;  Prin- 
cipal at  Dan-\alle,  1866-74;  stated  supply  at  Silver 
Creek,  1872-7.  Since  1874  he  has  been  Professor  in 
Central  University,  Ky.  Dr.  Barbour  is  a  gentleman 
of  genial  s^iirit  and  pleasing  address.  His  scholar- 
ship is  of  a  high  order,  and  he  holds  an  eminent  rank 
as  an  instructor.  As  a  preacher  he  is  able,  instructive 
and  impressive.     He   is  a  vigorous  writer,  and  fre- 


quently contributes  valuable  articles  to  the  religious 
press.  He  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lives,  and  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  marked  usefulness  in  the 
Master's  ser-\-ice. 
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Bard,  Rev.  Isaac,  was  born  near  Bardstown, 
Ky.,  January  13th,  1797.  He  was  admitted  as  a 
student  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
ujion  a  certificate  from  Transj'lvania  Presbytery,  in 
1817,  and  licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery, 
April  27th,  1820.  In  order  to  complete  his  classical 
education,  he  entered  the  Senior  Class  of  Union  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  in  1821.  In  1823  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  clurrches  of  Greenville  and  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Ky . ,  and  sust.ained  this  relation  ten  years.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation,  he  continued  to 
reside,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  life,  near 
Greenville,  and  during  most  of  those  years  sujiplied 
them,  as  well  as  the  Mount  Zion  aud  Allensville 
churches,  preaching  zealously  and  constantlj%  but 
never  again  a.ssuming  the  pastoral  office.  He  lived  to 
be  the  ministerial  patriarch  of  all  that  region.  His 
death  occurred  June  29th,  1878. 

Barnes,  Rev.  Albert,  was  born  in  Rome,  N.  Y., 
December  1st,  1798.  His  preparatory  studies  were 
conducted  in  Fairfield  Academy,  where  he  gave  early 
promise  of  his  abilities  by  composing,  in  connection 
with  his  fellow-students,  a  tragedy  in  verse,  entitled 
""William Tell;  or.  Switzerland  Delivered."  In  early 
life  he  w.as  a  skeptic.  An  article  in  the  "  Edinl)urgh 
Encyclopaedia,"  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  entitled  "Chris- 
tianity," first  commiuided  his  assent  to  the  truth  and 
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divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  he 
resolved  to  yield  to  its  claims  no  further  than  thence- 
forward to  keep  aloof  from  its  active  ojiposers,  and  to 
lead  a  strictly  moral  life.  Oa  entering  Hamilton 
College  he  experienced  tlie  deeper  change  that  set  in 
entirely  new  channels  the  currents  of  his  life.  He 
became  a  Christian,  gave  up  his  fondly  cherished  plan 
of  l)rci)aration  for  the  legal  jirofession,  and  consecrated 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  After  gradu- 
ating at  the  institution  just  named,  he  pursued  a 
four  years'  course  of  theological  study  at  Princeton. 
In  February,  18'2.5,  he  was  installed  piistor  of  the 
Pre.sbj'terian  Church  in  Morristown,  N.  J.  Here  he 
commenced  the  preparation  of  his  Commentaries. 
After  nearly  five  years  in  this  jjastorate,  he  accepted 
a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  I'hila- 
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delphia,  with  which  church  he  retained  official  con- 
nection to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Upon  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Barnes,  both  in  Jlorris- 
towu  and  Philadeljjhia,  the  divine  blessing  abundantlj' 
rested.  His  ministrations  were  characterized  by 
Scripturalness,  clearness,  fullness  of  treatment,  fair- 
ness in  dealing  with  objections,  and  thoughtful 
spiritual  power.  He  was  a  firm  and  fearless  advocate 
of  the  Temperance  reformation,  nor  did  he  ever  hesi- 
tivte,  in  the  clearest  and  most  \inmist;ikable  manner, 
to  express  his  opposition  to  the  system  of  slavery. 
"His  name, "  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Davidson, 
"appears  without  any  title,  because  he  was  consoi- 
entiousl}'  opposed  Uy  academic  degrees.  As  a  preacher, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  in  an  arduous  post,  and  under  jieculiarly 


trying  circumstances,  yet  he  commanded  to  the  la.st 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  persons  of  intelligence 

and  culture,  both  in  and  out  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions." 

As  a  writer  Mr.  Barnes  was  remarkably  clear  and 
lucid.  It  was  impossible  to  misfcike  his  meaning.  In 
1832 he  published  his  "Notes,  E.-cplanatory  and  Prac- 
tical, on  the  Gospels  ;  designed  for  Sunday-school 
Teachers  and  Bible  Classes."  Subsequently  one 
book  after  another  followed,  until  he  found  himself 
at  the  end  of  the  New  Testament.  During  these 
years  he  al.so  -wrote  his  Annotations,  successivel}',  on 
Isaiah,  Job  and  Daniel,  which  were  followed  by  hLs 
"  Notes  on  the  Psalms. "  Meanwhile  other  works  in 
the  line  of  his  ministerial  labors  were  given  to  the 
press.  His  pen  was  never  idle.  Among  his  other 
more  imjjortant  published  works  are  "  The  "Way  of 
Salvation,"  "  The  Atonement, "  "Lectures  on  the 
Evidences,"  and  "Life  of  St.  Paul."  His  two  dis- 
courses, ' '  Life  at  Threescore ' '  and  ' '  Life  at  Three- 
score and  Ten,"  are  among  the  most  charming 
autobiographies  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  they  show 
beautifully  how  religion  can  gild  and  cheer  a  Christian 
minister's  closing  years.  He  lived  to  see  edition 
after  edition  of  his  Commentaries  exhausted,  until 
more  than  half-a-milliou  of  volumes  were  sold  in  his 
own  country,  and  jjcrhaps  even  a  greater  number  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  while  translations 
of  many  of  his  Notes  were  made  into  the  languages 
of  France,  Wales,  India  and  China. 

The  years  of  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  which  culminated  in  its  division  in  1837,  and 
in  which  some  of  Jlr.  Barnes'  doctrinal  \iews  were 
assailed,  were  painful  j'cars  to  him.  But  through 
them  all  he  bore  himself  A\-ith  a  firmness  that  never 
passed  by  its  excess  into  obstinacy,  with  a  gentleness 
that  never  degenerated  into  weakness,  and  with  a 
patience  that  was  never  ruffled.  He  remained  con- 
spicuously connected  with  what  was  known  as  the 
New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but 
through  press  and  pulpit  contributed  hirgely  to  that 
state  of  things  which  made  the  reunion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  possible,  and  which  so  happily 
characterizes  the  union  as  actually  accomplished. 

In  1849  Mr.  Barnes  was  invited  to  a  professorship 
in  Lane  Seminary,  which  he  saw  fit  to  decline.  In 
1851  the  General  Assembly  (New  School)  manifested 
their  approbation  of  their  favorite  champion  by  mak- 
ing him  Moderator.  About  this  time  his  eyes  liegan 
to  fail,  and  this  infirmity  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  18(i8  he  resigned  liis  charge,  much  against  his 
people's  wi.shes,  but  continuing,  at  their  request, 
as  Pastor  Emeritus.  To  the  la.st,  however,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  occasionally  in  the  chrrrches,  and 
regularly  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  of  which  he  was  a 
Manager. 

"Mr.  Barnes,"  says  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  "was 
distinguished  by  a  rare  balance  of  foculties.  He 
had  also  a  rare  command  of  his   I'aculties.     He  was 
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'  conscience  incarnate, '  a  man  for  the  stake,  if  need  be,  | 
but  not  for  a  compromise  of  what  he  believeil  to  be 
the  ti'uth.     Yet  his  heart  was  full  of  charities  withal.  | 
His  affectionateness  and  childishness  won  for  him  a  ' 
peculiarly  tender  regard.     As  a  fiiend  he  knew  no 
guile,  there  being  deep-rooted  in  his  heart  every 
tender  and  sympathetic  %'irtue.     As   a   man  he   was 
singularly  rcgarilful  of  the   rights  of  man,  and  was 
alwaj's  the  champiou  of  all  that  were  oppressed,  and 
that  were  of  low  degree.'' 

Jlr.  Barnes  died  on  December  24th,  1870,  while  in 
the  performance  of  a  -siicred  and  tender  duty.  On 
that  day  he  walked  a  mile  to  administer  consolation 
to  a  bereaved  family,  but  had  scarcely  seated  himself 
when  he  experienced  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  and 
suddenly  falling  back  in  his  chair,  expired,  without 
a  struggle. 

Barnett,  Rev.  John  M. ,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
Morrison  Harnett,  was  burn  ilay  20th,  1820,  in  Derry 
to\vnship,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.  HaWng  jjur- 
sued  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  Blairsville  Acad- 
emy, he  entered  Jefferson  College,  at  Canonsburg, 
Pa.,  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1849. 
Before  and  after  graduation,  to  the  e.xtent  of  four  and 
a  half  years,  he  was  associated  mth  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander DonaUlson,  D.  D.,  as  assistant  teacher  in  the 
excellent  and  eminently  useful  Academy  of  Elder's 
Ridge,  Indiana  County,  Pa.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  at  Allegheny,  in 
the  Spring  of  ISo.j,  and  a  few  weeks  later  was  licensed 
and  ordained  by  the  Presbj'tery  of  Blairsville,  when, 
under  commission  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
he  proceeded  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  there 
labored  six  years  in  this  capacity,  being  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  of  the  Synod  of  Jlinnesota,  O.  S. 

Resigning  his  charge  he  then  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Mount  Pleasant,  O.  S.,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Redstone,  until  1809,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
Church  of  Connellsville,  in  the  same  Presbytery,  in 
which  happy  and  useful  relation  he  remained  for  the 
period  of  thirteen  years.  In  evidence  of  his  success, 
it  is  enough  to  state  that,  finding  the  Connellsville 
Church  with  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  forty, 
he  left  it  with  two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  the 
Church  of  Duubar  ha\'ing  meanwhile  been  set  ofi^ 
from  it,  which,  having  an  efficient  pastor,  now  reports 
a  meml)er.ship  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven.  In 
June,  1882,  Mr.  Barnett  gave  up  the  pastoral  office 
to  become  Financial  Secretary  of  Washington  and 
Jeft'erson  College,  in  which  service  he  is  now  (1883) 
very  actively  and  usefully  employed. 

He  is  a  clear,  evangelical  and  effective  preacher 
and  vigorous  pastor,  and  a  skillful  ecclesiastic.  He 
has  sho\vn  special  fitness  for  the  office  of  Stated 
Clerk,  having  served  both  his  Presbytery  and  the 
Synod  of  Pittsburg  in  that  cap:icity  for  many  years. 
Of  the  lattiT  body  he  was  Moderator,  in  1880,  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.  I 


Barr,  Rev.  Hugh.,  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Nancy 
Barr,  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  Jlaj'  12th,  1790. 
His  parents  removed  to  Middle  Tennessee,  with  their 
family,  in  1798.  He  was  educated  in  the  academy 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blackburn.  On  lea^dng  the  academy 
he  began  life  as  a  teacher,  and  established  a  school 
for  English  and  classical  studies,  at  Hopewell,  Ten- 
nessee. In  the  Indian  war  of  the  South  he  served  as 
a  soldier  under  General  Jackson,  leaNnng  his  young 
wife  and  his  home  to  hazard  his  life  for  the  defence 
of  his  country.  He  served  through  the  whole  of  that 
struggle,  taking  part  in  its  bloodiest  battles,  particu- 
larly that  kno^vn  as  the  ' '  Horse-Shoe  ' '  battle.  Re- 
turning home  after  the  war,  he  resumed  his  occupa- 
tion as  a  teacher.  After  a  vigorous  study  of  theology, 
and  completing  his  cour.se  about  the  year  1819,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Shiloh.  He  was  ordained  and  sent  as  a  missionary 
to  Northern  Alabama,  and  was  settled  at  Courtland, 
in  that  State,  in  the  year  1821.  He  remained  as 
pastor  of  this  church  for  fourteen  years,  serving  in 
the  meantime,  as  he  had  opportunity,  the  destitute 
neighborhoods  in  the  region  about  him.  In  this,  his 
first  settlement,  he  was  eminently  successful  in 
winning  souls,  and  was  greatly  beloved,  both  as  a 
preacher  and  as  a  man.  He  went  to  Illinois  in  1835, 
and  for  six  months  supplied  the  church  at  Pisgah,  in 
Morgan  county,  and  then  settled  at  Carrolton,  Green 
county.  111.,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  where  he 
remained  until  he  closed  his  ministerial  labors,  in 
1852.  Here  he  labored  hard,  and  long,  and  well,  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  society,  to  establish  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  to  build  up  schools  and  irLStitutions  of 
learning  for  the  community.  Mr.  Barr  died  August 
1st,  1862.  As  a  theologian,  he  was  sound,  systematic, 
and  scriptural.  As  a  preacher  he  was  thoroughly 
doctrinal,  argumentative,  and  expository.  As  a  pas- 
tor he  was  greatly  beloved.  He  was  full  of  fidelity 
and  zeal  for  his  Church. 

Barr,  Thomas  Hughes,  D.  D.,  fifth  son  of  Rev. 
Thomas  and  Susannah  (Welch)  Barr,  was  born  in 
Greersburg,  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  November  19th, 
1807.  He  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  College, 
Ohio,  in  1835,  with  honor,  studied  theology  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Wooster,  June  23d,  1841.  He  was  pastor  of  Wayne 
and  Jackson  churches,  Ohio,  1841-7,  and  of  Jackson 
Church  until  his  death,  which  occurred  November 
29th,  1878.  His  third  daughter,  Mary,  went,  in  the 
Summer  of  1878,  a  few  months  previous  to  the  death 
of  her  fiither,  to  Peking,  China,  where  she  labored 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Board.  On  account  of  ill-health  she 
wa.s  transferred,  in  the  Summer  of  1883,  to  California, 
where  she  still  labors,  under  the  same  Board.  Dr. 
Barr  was  possessed  of  an  active,  energetic  and  well- 
trained  intellect.  Humility  and  simplicity  were 
traits  of  character  for  which  he  was  remarkable.     He 
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■was  an  indefatigable  stndent.  His  discernment  of 
truth  was  only  equaled  by  the  clearness  with  ■which 
his  views  were  expressed.  His  was  truly  a  gospel 
ministry.  He  had  no  liking  for  line-spuu  theories  that 
had  no  foundation  in  the  Word  of  God.  In  pastoral 
duties  he  was  iiiithful  and  diligent;  he  was  a 
faithful  Presbyter,  well  versed  in  the  government 
and  diseiijline  of  the  Chiu'ch,  and  familiar  with  the 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  business.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  people  among  whom  he  labored. 
For  several  years  he  was  Stated  Clerk  of  Presbytery, 
several  times  its  Moderator,  and  at  several  diflerent 
times  he  was  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Dr.  Barr's  death  was  peacefirl  and  happy,  and 
his  record  is  that  of  an  able,  good  and  useful  man. 

Barr,  Williara  H.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Kowan 
(now  Iredell)  coirnty,  North  Carolina,  about  the 
year  1779.  He  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege in  1801,  and  his  theological  studies  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1800,  and  almost  immediately  after  was 
appointed  by  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  to  itinerate 
as  a  missionary  in  the  lower  parts  of  South  Carolina. 
His  preaching,  wherever  he  went,  was  received  with 
marked  approbation,  and  he  was  solicited  in  several 
places  to  accept  a  pastoral  charge;  but  his  health  at 
that  time  was  not  sufficiently  firm  to  justify  it. 
In  the  Autumn  of  1809  he  received  a  unanimous 
call  from  Upper  Long  Cane  Church,  Abbe'rille  Dis- 
trict, South  Carolina ;  accei^ted  the  call,  and  continued 
to  be  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  till  his  death, 
•which  occurred  January  9th,  1843.  Dr.  Barr  was  an 
eloquent  preacher.  His  style  of  preaching  was 
unique.  His  power  of  condensation  was  eminently 
great.  He  possessed  a  rare  talent  for  eviscerating  his 
text.  His  definitions  were  remarkably  precise  and 
intelligible,  and  his  illustrations  of  obscure  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  by  facts  from  ancient  history 
were  peculiarlj'  pertinent  and  satisfactory. 

Barro'ws,  John  Henry,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Medina,  Michigan,  July  11th,  1847.  He  graduated 
at  the  college.  Olivet,  Michigan,  in  18G7;  then 
studied  theology  t-\vo  years  at  Yale  Seminarj'-  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  For  three 
months  he  preached  to  the  Congregational  Church  at 
North  Topeka,  Kansas,  which  was  strengthened  and 
quickened  under  his  ministrations,  and  enabled  to 
erect  a  comfortalile  house  of  worship.  From  January, 
1871,  to  April,  1872,  he  wa-s  Superintendent  of  Pul)lic 
Instruction  in  Osage  county,  Kansas.  Sulise- 
quently  he  received  a  call  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  S^jringfield,  111.,  wlicre  he  preaclicd  for 
fifteen  months  with  great  acceptiuice.  In  June,  1873, 
he  went  aljroad  for  a  year,  and  during  his  absence 
preached  for  several  moutlis  in  the  American  Chapel 
in  Paris.  In  February,  1875,  he  took  charge  of  the 
Eliot  Congregational  Church,  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
and  the  church,  during  the  nearly  six  years  of  his 
pastorate,  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.     Re- 


signing the  charge  at  La^nrence,  August  1st,  1881,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Maverick  Cliurch,  of  East 
Boston,  where  he  labored  for  thirteen  months. 

December  8th,  168'2,  Dr.  Barrows  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chiu'ch,  Cliicago, 
111.,  which  relation  he  still  sustains.  He  also 
l>reaches  on  Saljl)ath  evenings  in  Central  Music  Hall, 
to  large  audiences.  He  has  already  .secured  a  posi- 
tion in  Chicago  that  is  gradually  widening,  and 
gives  promise  of  great  usefulness.  His  intellectual 
endo'mnents  are  of  a  superior  order.  He  is  in  fre- 
quent demand  on  the  lecture  platform  and  at  college 
commencements.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  takes 
high  rank.  His  sermons  are  elaliorate,  and  his 
memory  is  so  good  that  he  can  easily  deliver  them 
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■mthout  notes,  with  all  the  freedom  and  naturalness 
of  extemporaneous  discourse.  He  has  a  vivid  reali- 
zation of  the  supernatural,  and  an  implicit  faith  in 
tlie  power  and  promises  of  God,  and  looks  for  imme- 
diate and  large  results  from  the  preached  Word. 

Bartlett,  ■William  Al^yin,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Binghamton,  New  York,  December  4th,  1832.  He 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College,  in  the  class  of  185-2, 
with  the  first  honors.  After  his  graduation  he  taught 
Greek  and  Latin  in  a  collegiate  institute  at  Mossey 
Creek,  Va.,  where  he  first  united  with  the  Church. 
He  studied  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  of  which  he  is  an  alumnus;  also  a  year  or  two 
in  Halle  and  Berlin,  Germany,  where  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Tholuck.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Atitumn  of  1857.  In 
the  Summer  of  18.)8  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Elm 
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Place  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Be- 
ginning in  a  tabernacle,  after  ten  years  of  .successful 
labor  he  left  a  .strong  church  and  a  strong  member- 
ship. In  the  Winter  of  1868  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Pl\-mouth  Church,  Chicago.  During  the  lire  there 
hi.s  church  Ijecame,  for  a  few  weeks,  both  a  boarding- 
house  and  a  hospital.  The  congregation  moved  up 
town  and  built  a  .stone  church,  between  Twenty-iifth 
and  Twenty-sixth  streets,  which  will  contain  2000 
people. 

In  the  Fall  of  li^TO  Dr.  P.artlett  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
After  a  revival  during  this  period,  he  received  into 
the  Cliureh  one  Sabbath  morning  147  sonls,  compris- 
ing heads  of  families  and  leading  citizens.  He  was 
called  to  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbrterian  Church, 
AVashington,  D,  C,  his  present  charge,  and  com- 
menced work  June  1st,  1882.  Dr.  Bartlett's  churches 
have  always  been  prospered  of  the  Lord,  and  gener- 
ally in  a  hopeful  and  spiritual  condition.  In  his 
early  ministry-  he  lectured  throughout  many  States, 
on  the  lyceum  platform.  He  has  preached  on  manj' 
special  occasions,  and  formerly  wrote  much  for  the 
press.  He  is  an  eloquent,  faithful  and  attractive 
preacher,  and  his  present  important  pastorate  is  pros- 
perous in  an  overflowing  attendance  and  a  fair  .spiritual 
growth. 

Bartlett,  William  Frederic  Vincent,  D.  D., 
was  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  August  20th,  1831,  the 
third  of  the  eight  children  of  'William  and  Jlary 
(Crie)  Bartlett.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
in  the  Class  of  1853,  and  studied  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  1856-59.  Delicate 
health  debarred  him  from  undertaking  any  perma- 
nent charge  for  some  years,  during  which,  Tvith 
intervals  of  travel,  he  served  several  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  churches  in  Boston,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  else- 
where. From  1870  to  1873  he  was  Professor  of  Latin 
at  Oakland  College,  Mississippi.  Since  1874  he  has 
been  settled  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  as  pa.stor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Bartlett  is  characterized  by  the  blending  of  a 
fervent  evangelical  spirit  with  intellectual  acumen 
and  oratorical  power.  Equally  at  home  among  books 
and  men,  and  combining  dignified  and  conciliatory 
mamiers  and  a  winning  presence  with  tact  and  energj- 
in  the  conduct  of  aflairs,  he  has  been  repeatedly  a 
peacemaker,  as  well  as  a  leader,  and  followed  by  the 
strongest  personal  attachments.  Since  his  settlement 
at  Lexington,  the  church  has  increased  from  two 
hundred  and  forty  to  four  hiuidred  and  sixty  mem- 
bers. He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1875,  from 
Central  L^niversity,  in  Richmond,  Ky. 

Bartlett,  P.  Mason,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Johns- 
town, Ohio,  Fcl)ruary  6tli,  1820,  and  graduated  at 
■\Villiams  College  in  August,  1850,  and  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  Jlay,  1853.  He 
ha.s  been  pastor,  in  succession,  of  churches  in  Circle- 


ville,  Ohio,  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Windsor 
Locks,  Conn.,  and  always  labored  with  zeal  and  suc- 
cess. Since  1869  he  has  been  President  of  Marys\"ille 
College,  Tenn.,  in  which  position  he  has  rendered 
most  efficient,  patient,  and  self-denying  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  education  ;  partially,  on  account 
of  the  very  limited  means  of  the  Institution,  support- 
ing himself  from  some  small  resources  aci|uired  in 
former  years.  President  Bartlett  took  so  high  a 
rank  during  his  collegiate  course,  that,  at  C^ommence- 
ment,  the  Faculty  made  for  him  an  honor  before 
unknown  in  AVilliams,  viz.  :  the  ?litaplii/sical  Oration. 
and  the  siibject  of  his  oration  was  Permnal  Identilij. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  intellectual  culture,  de- 
voted to  the  great  cause  with  which  he  is  entrusted, 
and  the  Institution  over  which  he  presides  with 
ability  is  blessed  with  growing  pro.sperity,  and  exert- 
ing a  wide  and  salutary  influence. 

Baxter,  G-eorge  Addison,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  county,  Va.,  July  22d,  1771;  graduated 
at  the  Academy  at  Lexington  1796:  studied  theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  William  (Jraham, 
Principal  of  Liberty  Hall,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Lexington  Presbytery,  April  1st,  1797.  After 
he  was  licen.sed  he  traveled  for  six  months  through 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  preaching  as  a  missionary, 
and  at  the  same  time  making  collections  for  the  New 
London  Academy.  On  liis  return  from  this  tour  he 
again  took  charge  of  that  .\cademy,  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  had  charge  during  a  part  of  the  year 
1793. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1798,  he  accepted  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy,  in  Liberty  Hall,  and  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Graham,  the  next  .year,  he  was  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor as  Principal.  In  this  new  relation  he  was 
also  constituted  pastor  of  the  congregations  of  New 
Monmouth  and  Lexington.  He  continued  his  con- 
nection with  the  Academy,  which  was  soon  after 
chartered  as  Washington  College,  until  the  Autumn 
of  1829,  laboring  for  its  welfare  with  great  fidelity 
and  self-sacrifice,  but  though  he  retired  from  the 
Institution,  he  still  retained  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  congregation. 

Dr.  Baxter  was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  April  11th,  1832. 
Besides  performing  the  duties  of  his  Professorship, 
he  preached  regularly  to  vacant  congregations  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  for  foiir  years  before  his  decease 
supplied  a  church  twenty-five  miles  from  his  residence, 
the  first  two  years  two  Sabbaths,  afterwards  one 
Sabbath  in  each  month.  He  continued  to  labor 
without  interruption  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  24th,  1841. 

Dr.  Baxter  was  a  great  man.  He  had  an  under- 
standing vast  in  its  powers  of  comprehension,  emi- 
nently profound,  logical  and  lucid;  a  judgment 
which  .seldom  erred,  a  memory  which  never  forgot, 
and  an  amount  of  fervent  emotion  which  sent  forth 
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his  great  thougMs  in  burning  and  melting  masses. 
His  leading  mental  quality,  perhaps,  was  clearness. 
His  power  of  condensation  was  reniarkahle.  In  his 
theological  exercises,  though  he  may  not  have  been 
as  methodical  as  some  others,  he  could  extemporize 
great  thoughts  in  logical  order  and  in  proper  lan- 
guage, and  so  taught  as  to  .set  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
at  work.  He  was  an  extempore  preacher,  never,  jirob- 
ably,  having  had  a  manuscript  sermon  in  the  pulpit 
in  his  life.  His  sermons  -were  always  full  of  solid 
evangelical  instruction.  He  was  deeply  solemn,  im-  | 
pressive  and  affectionate,  and,  while  he  never 
preached  any  other  than  a  good  sermon,  he  was  often 
truly  and  highly  eloquent.  Few  pastors  entered  more 
heartily  into  revivals  of  religion.  Such  was  his ! 
modesty,  that  he  disliked  to  occupy  a  conspicuous 
position,  and  yet  no  man  was  more  ready  to  do  honor 
to  others,  and  no  one  rejoiced  more  in  the  jirosperity 
and  usefulness  of  his  brethren. 

Bayard,  John,  a  iiriend  to  his  country,  and  an 
eminent  Christian,  was  born  August,  11th,  1738,  at 
Bohemia  Manor,  in  Cecil  County,  JId.  After  receiv- 
ing an  academical  education  under  Dr.  Finley,  he 
was  put  inb)  the  counting-house  of  Mr.  John  Khca, 
a  niercliant  of  Philadelphia.  Here  the  seeds  of  grace 
began  first  to  take  root,  and  to  give  promise  of  those 
fruits  of  righteousness  which  afterwards  abounded. 
He  early  became  a  communicant  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent. 
Some  years  after  his  marriage  he  was  chosen  a  ruling 
elder,  and  he  tilled  the  office  with  zeal  and  efficiency. 
Mr.  ^Vhitefield,  while  on  his  \-isits  to  America,  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bayard,  and  wa.s 
much  attached  to  him.  They  made  several  tours 
together.  A\'hen  his  brother's  widow  died,  Mr. 
Bayard  adopted  the  children  and  educated  them  as 
his  own.     One  of  them  was  an  eminent  stjitesman. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  AVar 
Mr.  Bayard  took  a  decided  part  in  favor  of  his 
country.  At  the  head  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  the 
Philadelphia  Jlilitia  he  marched  to  the  a,ssistance  of 
Washington,  and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  for 
many  years  Speaker  of  the  Legislature.  In  178.5,  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  old  Congress,  then 
sitting  in  New  York.  In  1788  he  removed  to  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  was  Mayor  of  the  city,  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  ruling  elder  of 
the  Church.  Here  he  died,  January  7th,  1807.  His 
death  w  as  one  of  triumph. 

Baylis,  Elias,  was  a  noted  and  beloved  elder  in 
the  Presbj-terian  Church  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  in  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  "War.  He  stood  high  in 
the  community  for  uprightness  and  ability.  There 
are  still  many  of  his  descendants  in  the  congregation. 
Though  blind  at  this  time,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
patriotic  committee.  The  day  after  General  Wood- 
hull's  capture  (Augu.st  28th,  177G),  he  was  arrested 
by  a  neighbor  who  wished  to  do  something  to  ingra- 


tiate himself  with  the  British,  brought  before  the 
British  officer,  shut  np  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  carried  to  the  prison  at 
New  Utrecht.  Mr.  Baylis  wanted  his  fellow  prisoners, 
in  the  -same  pew  with  him  in  the  church,  to 
get  the  Bible  out  of  the  pulpit  and  read"  to  him. 
They  feared  to  do  it,  but  led  the  blind  man  to  the 
pulpit  .steps.  As  he  returned  with  the  Bilile,  a  British 
guard  met  him,  beat  him  violently,  and  took  away 
the  Book.  They  were  three  weeks  at  New  Utrecht, 
and  then  marched  down  to  the  prison-ship,  at  New 
York.  Mr.  Baylis  had  a  .sweet  voice,  and  could  sing 
whole  psalms  and  hymns  from  memory.  It  is  not 
.surprising,  then,  to  find  him  beguiling  his  dreary 
imprisonment  in  singing,  among  others,  the  142d 
Psalm  :— 

"  Lord,  I  am  bmught  exceeding  luw, 

Kow  let  thine  ear  attend, 
And  make  my  foes,  wlio  vex  me,  know 

I've  an  Almighty  Friend. 

"  From  m^  sad  prison  set  mo  free, 
Then  I  shall  praise  Thy  name, 
And  holy  men  shall  join  with  me 
Thy  kindness  to  proclaim." 

The  aged  man  was  visited  in  prison  by  his  wife 
and  daughter.  After  a  confinement  of  about  two 
months,  at  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  he  was 
released,  barely  in  time  to  breathe  his  last  without  a 
prison's  walls.  He  died  in  crossing  the  ferry  mth 
his  daughter. 

Beach,  Rev.  Charles,  son  of  Isaac  Newton  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  (Meeker)  Beach,  was  born  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  April  9th,  1819.  He  was  graduated  from 
Woodward  College,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1840. 
After  his  graduation,  he  spent  one  and  a  half  years 
in  teaching  as  a  private  tutor  in  Berkley  county,  Va. ; 
then  entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  the  Fall  of  1842, 
where  he  was  regularly  graduated  in  184.3.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth,  April  16th, 
1845,  and  soon  after  leaving  the  Seminary  went  to 
Mississippi,  where  he  was  ordained  Jlay  17th,  1846, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Louisiana,  and  installed  pastor 
over  Woodville  Church,  Miss.  Here  he  labored 
faithfully  and  successfully  for  eleven  years,  until 
released  November  20th,  1857,  after  which  he  served, 
as  stated  supply,  the  church  of  South  Plains,  Albe- 
marle county,  Va.,  from  December,  1857  to  December, 
1867.  His  next  charge  was  the  Church  of  Snow  Hill, 
Md.,  over  which  he  was  installed  May  16th,  1869, 
and  from  which  he  was  released  November  26th, 
1870.  He  was  then  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Darnestown,  Md.,  October  30th,  1871,  and  wius 
released  from  it  September  17th,  1877.  His  last 
charge  was  Harmony  Church,  Md.,  over  which  he 
was  installed  October  20th,  1878,  and  of  which  he 
continued  to  be  pastor  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  March  9th,  1881.  He  was  conscious  to  the 
last,  and  his  end  was  peaceful  and  happy.  He  said, 
"  I  am  so  weak,  I  can  only  trust."  Mr.  Beach  was  a 
man  of  genial  and  amiable  spirit,  yet  energetic  and 
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lalDorious,  of  devoted  piety,  au  excellent  preaclier,  a 
faithful  pastor,  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and 
respect  by  all  who  knew  hira.  He  brought  forth 
much  fruit  in  old  age  ;  no  part  of  his  ministry  being 
so  influential  or  successful  as  its  last  ten  years. 

Beadle,  Ellas  Root,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  October  13th,  1812.  He  became 
converted  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  turning 
his  attention  to  the  ministry,  he  studied  under  Dr. 
E.  N.  Kirk,  of  Albany,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1835.  The  next  year  he  was  or- 
dained at  Buffalo,  and  a-ssumcd  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  rresbj'terian  Church  at  Albion,  N.  Y.  In  June 
1839,  he  went  as  a  missionary  under  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
to  the  Druses  in  Mt.  Lebanon.  The  Druse  war 
effectually  ending  all  work  among  that  people,  Dr. 
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Beadle  returned  to  this  country,  and  went  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  assisted  in  editing  the  New  Orleans 
Protentant.  Aside  from  this,  as  the  result  of  his  wise 
and  indomitable  energy,  there  were  organized  the 
Third,  the  Fourth,  and  the  Pr>-tanic  Street  churches, 
over  the  last  of  which  he  was  jjastor  from  1843  to 
18o'3,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Pearl  Street  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Hartford  Conn.,  there  remaining 
until  1863.  In  1864,  he  was  called  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
labored  for  a  year  though  not  accepting  the  call. 
November  12th,  186.5,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
where  he  remained  irntil  January  6th,  1879,  when 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  attack  of  angina 
pectoris,    on   his   way  home   from    morning   service. 


and  entered  into  rest  before  the  dawn  of  another  day. 
His  last  words  were  :   "  O  Lord,  is  this  the  way  ?  " 

Dr.  Beadle,  ■\\-ithout  the  advantages  of  either  college 
or  seminary  discipline,  yet  stood  in  the  foremost  rank 
among  .scholars.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  insa^ 
tiable,  and  he  was  a  scientist  of  recognized  ability. 
He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  personal  magnetism,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  Iiis  deep  sympathy  with 
the  troubled  and  sorrowing,  and  his  ability  to  comfort 
them  in  his  ministrations,  gave  a  rare  power  to  his 
work.  Remarkable  at  almost  every  point,  he  was  in 
nothing  more  so  than  in  the  fervency,  beauty  and 
pathos  of  his  prayers.  Here  he  was  inimitable.  The 
tenderness  of  his  manner,  the  majestj'  of  his  thoughts, 
the  glorious  richness  of  their  expression,  his  deep 
sympathy  with  human  needs,  and  the  unwavering 
assurance  of  a  Father's  love,  made  men  forget  every- 
thing but  God,  as  they  knelt  in  His  presence. 
His  sermons  were  rich  in  thought  and  beautiful  in 
expression,  clear,  simple,  full  of  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  captivating  by  their  earnest,  forcible, 
fresh  presentation  of  truth,  and  by  their  great  spir- 
ituality and  helpfulness. 

Beatty,  Rev.  Charles,  was  born  in  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  between  1712  and  1715.  His  father 
died  while  he  was  a  child.  He  came  to  Philadelphia 
in  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Charles  Clinton,  in  1729. 
He  had  received  a  cla.ssical  education  in  Ireland,  to 
some  extent.  Reaching  manhood  he  engaged  in 
trade,  traveling,  as  was  common  in  those  days,  on 
foot  or  with  his  pack-horse.  Stopping  at  the  Log 
College,  he  amused  himself  by  surprising  Jlr.  Ten- 
nent  and  his  pupils  with  a  proffer,  in  Latin,  of  his 
merchandise.  Mr.  Tennent  replied  in  Latin,  and  the 
conversation  went  on  in  the  same  language,  with 
such  evidence  of  scholarship,  religious  knowledge 
and  fervent  piety,  that  Mr.  Tennent  urged  him  to 
sell  what  he  had,  and  prei)are  for  the  ministry. 
This  he  consented  to  do. 

Mr.  Beatty  was  licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Presby- 
tery, October  13th,  1742,  was  called  to  the  Forks  of 
Neshamiuy  May  26th,  1743,  and  was  ordainotl  De- 
cember 14th.  The  Synod  sent  him  to  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  in  1754,  and  he  accompanied  Franklin, 
when  he,  with  five  hundred  men,  came  up  to  defend 
the  frontier,  after  the  burning  of  the  Mora^dan  mis- 
sionaries at  Gnadenhuetten,  near  Lehighton.  The 
corporation  for  the  Widows'  Fund  sent  him  to  Great 
Britain  in  1760,  to  collect  money  for  its  treasury. 
In  1766,  the  Synod  appointed  him  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
DuiKeld,  of  Carlisle,  missionaries  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  province  for  two  months,  and  in  fulfilling  this 
appointment,  the  former  passed  along  the  Juniata, 
and  the  latter  went  through  Path  Yalley,  Fannct  and 
the  Cove.  The  Delaware  town  on  the  Muskingum, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  beyond  Fort  Pitt,  was 
visited  by  them,  and  they  found  a  cheering  prospect 
of  a  door  opening  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among 
the  Indians.     To  relieve  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
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Mr.  Beatty  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  but  died, 
An^^ust  lotli,  17~"2,  soon  after  reaching  Bridgetown, 
iu  l;arI)adoes. 

Baatty,  Charles  Clinton  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was 
a  descendant  of  a  family  well-kno^vn  iu  Revolutionary 
annals.  He  was  horn  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  January 
4th,  1800;  graduated  in  Princeton  College  in  1818, 
and  in  the  year  1819  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He  was 
ordained  hy  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  on 
October  2d,  182:3,  and  passed  two  years  as  a  missionary 
in  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  This  was  a  most 
self-denying  and  perilous  work  iu  those  days,  and  it 
required  a  heroic  spirit  to  encounter  the  difficulties 
and  face  the  perils  of  the  wilderness.  The  young 
missionary  was  eijual   to  his  work  and  its  require- 
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ments.  In  1823  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  served 
that  church  until  1837,  after  which  he  became  pastor, 
until  1847,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  same  place.  In  1829,  while  busy  in  the  duties 
of  his  pastorate,  he  founded  the  Female  Seminary 
Avhich  has  furnished  so  many  women  for  spheres 
of  eminent  usefulness  in  the  home  and  the  Church, 
and  continued  to  be  its  efficient  head  until  1879,  a 
lieriod  of  fifty  years.  He  was  also  a  Lecturer  iu  the 
"Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  for  a  long 
series  of  years  the  President  of  its  Board  of  Directors, 
always  showing  a  profound  interest  iu  its  prosperity, 
of  which  ' '  Beatty  Hall "  is  a  standing  proof.  In 
1862  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  in  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  State  in 
which  he  passed  his  long  and  useful  life.     He  died  at 


his  residence  in  Steubenville,  October  30th,  1882. 
Only  two  weeks  before  his  death  he  presided  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  Synod  of  Ohio,  and  was  an 
active  member  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Beatty  was  for  more  than  sixty  years  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  preaching  the  gospel  with  earnestue.ss 
and  directness,  and  fullilling  all  his  duties  as  a  man, 
a  citizen,  and  a  servant  of  the  Church  of  God,  with 
unvarying  faithfulness  and  .success.  His  life  w;ia  a 
busy  and  useful  one.  Though  always  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  he  wrought  with  a  steady,  unrclaxing 
diligence,  which  produced  great  results.  In  him  the 
thought  of  stewardshii)  wasthe  uppermost  and  ruling 
thought.  He  was  a  trustee  for  his  Master,  and  every 
gift  was  used  as  a  trust  for  which  he  was  accountable 
to  God.  He  gave  munificently  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  for  the  welfare  of  men.  The  chief  objects  of  his 
benel'actions  were  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
and  Wa.shington  and  Jeljferson  College.  But  to  these 
he  added  gifts  to  churches,  and  to  great  numbers  of 
the  sufl'eriug  and  needy,  many  of  which  were  kno\vn 
oidy  to  the  generous  giver.  The  sum  of  his  benefac- 
tions was  about  $.500,000. 

Dr.  Beatty  was  not  only  a  generous,  but  also  and 
always  a  just  man.  His  integrity  was  unimpeach- 
able, and  men  trusted  him  without  any  lingering 
doubt.  His  love  for  his  country  came  with  his  blood, 
and  his  love  for  his  Church  was  the  love  of  one  bom 
within  its  pale  and  serving  at  its  altars.  God  spared 
him  to  see  many  things  in  which  he  rejoiced,  and 
permitted  him  to  do  much  for  the  precious  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  in  an  honored  old  age,  with  his  work 
well  done,  he  fell  asleep  iu  Christ  and  went  to  be 
"  tbrever  with  the  Lord." 

Beatty,  John,  M.  D.,  was  an  Elder  in  the  I'res- 
bj'terian  Church  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Beatty.  After  studying  medicine, 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  reaching  by 
degrees,  the  rank  of  Lieutenaut^Colonel.  In  1776  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  at  the  capture  of 
Fort  Washington,  and  suffered  a  long  and  rigorous 
imprisonment.  In  1779  he  succeeded  Elias  Boudinot 
as  Commi.ssioner-Gcncral  of  Prisoners.  .  After  the 
war  he  .settled  at  Princeton,  where  he  practiced  medi- 
cine. He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  tlie  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly. From  1795  to  1805  he  was  Secretary  of  State, 
of  New  Jersey.  In  1783  and  1784  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  From  May,  1815,  until 
his  death,  he  was  President  of  the  Trenton  Banking 
Company.  Dr.  Beatty  was  President  of  the  Comjiany 
which  built  the  noble  bridge  that  unites  Trenton 
to  his  native  county  in  Pennsylvania,  and  on  May 
24th,  1804,  he  laid  tlie  foundation  stone  of  its  first 
pier.     He  died  April  30th,  1826,  full  of  honors. 

Beatty,  Hon.  Ormond,  LL.  D.,  son  of  Hon. 
Adam  and  Sarah  Beatty,  was  born  iu  Mason  county, 
Ky.,  August  13th,  1815.  In  1832  he  entered  the 
Freshman  class  of  Centre  College,  and  was  graduated 
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in  1835,  having  been  advanced  to  the  Sophomore 
class  dnring  the  Freshman  year,  on  account  of  hi§ 
proficiency.  Before  his  graduation  lie  was  ottered  ^ 
the  Professorship  of  Natural  Science  in  his  Alma  1 
Mater,  which  he  accepted.  Before  entering  upon  its 
duties,  however,  he  spent  a  year  at  Yale  College. 
In  1847  he  was  transferred  to  the  Professorship  of 
Mathematics,  which  he  held  till  1852,  when  he  was 
restored  to  his  original  chair.  This  position  he  held 
for  eighteen  years,  when,  in  1870,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Metaphysics. 
These  various  offices,  bestowed  upon  him  unsought, 
he  filled  with  eminent  success. 

In  1X35  Dr.  Beatty  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Danville,  and  in  1844  he  was  elected  an 
elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place. 
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In  18.5'2  he  became  an  elder  in  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  was  organized  in  that  year. 
He  was  a  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  at  Nashville  in  1855,  in  St.  Louis  in 
1866,  and  in  Cincinnati  in  1867.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  St.  Louis,  a 
member  ofa  committee  to  confer  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee from  the  New  f^chool  General  A.ssembly,  in 
regard  to  the  desirableness  and  practicability  of 
remiion,  and  to  suggest  suit;ible  mcasirres  for  its 
accomplishment.  He  was  appointed  a  delegate  to 
the  First  General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alli- 
ance, in  Edinburgh,  in  1877 ;  and  was  also  a  dele- 
gate to  the  second  meeting  of  that  body,  in  Philo/- 
delphia,  in  1880.     In  1882  ho  was  elected  the  first 


President  of  tlie  College  Educational  Association  of 
Kentucky.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Danville,  to 
present  before  the  General  Assembly,  in  Saratoga, 
all  the  facts  touching  the  history  and  prospects  of 
the  Seminary,  and  to  show  legal  and  other  reasons 
for  not  disturbing  the  relations  and  control  of  that 
institution,  in  which  mission  he  was  successful.  He 
was  appointed  by  this  same  Assembly  a  member  of 
a  committee  to  confer  "with  a  similar  committee 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  South,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
co-oi)eration  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  all  measures  which  could  bo  more  effect- 
ively accomplished  by  friendly  co-operation  than  by 
sei»rate  and  independent  action. 

Dr.  Beatty  is  a  man  of  great  natural  ability  and  a 
profoirnd  .scholar,  possessing  a  mind  singularly  logi- 
cal and  practical.  A  man  of  remarkably  equable 
temper  and  a  speaker  of  rare  force  and  clearness,  he 
has  few  equals  as  a  public  debater.  As  an  in,structor 
he  has  a  happy  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge,  and 
is  greatly  venerated  and  beloved  by  his  pupils.  Of 
quiet  tastes  and  habits  and  of  modest  and  retiring 
disposition,  the  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  he 
has  enjoyed  have  been  thrust  upon  him  unsought. 
Eminently  wise  in  counsel,  his  influence  is  deeply 
felt  in  ecclesiastical  and  educational  aflairs  in  his 
own  State  and  elsewhere. 

Beatty,  "William  Trimble,  D.  D.  The  ancestry 
of  William  T.  Beatty  was  Scotch-Irish.  He  was  born 
in  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  .lune  1st,  1834.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  while  pursuing  hisacademicftl  studies 
at  Kingston,  Ohio,  he  united  with  the  Presbj-terian 
Church,  at  the  close  of  a  series  of  i)recious  revival 
meetings.  He  graduated  at  Miami  University  in 
1857.  His  earliest  predilections  had  been  for  the 
legal  profession,  but  convinced  that  he  was  called  of 
God  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  he  entered  upon 
a  course  of  training  for  the  ministry.  One  year  he 
spent  at  the  seminary  in  Danville,  Kentucky,  but 
finished  his  prei^aratory  course  at  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  at  Allegheny  City.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presljytery  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in 
April,  1859,  and  ordained  a  minister,  May  16th,  1861, 
by  the  Presbytery  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  in  the  church 
to  which  he  was  called  to  oflBciate,  and  over  whose 
people  he  was  installed  as  pastor.  In  this  field  he 
served  about  two  j-ears.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  continired  to  labor  until  the 
Summer  of  1867,  when  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  just  organized  at  Shady  Side,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  pastoral  life, 
from  18(!7  to  1880,  when  impaired  health  compelled 
his  resignation.  Under  the  advice  of  physicians  he 
sought  the  climate  of  Minnesota,  hojiing  for  restora- 
tion, and  while  strength  remained  continued  to 
Ijreach,  first,  during  the  absence  of  the  jiastor,  to  the 
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House  of  Hope,  St.  Paul,  and  then  to  Plymouth  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Slinneapolis. 

Physically,  Dr.  Beatty  was  a  man  whose  presence 
and  hearing  arrested  attention  anywhere.  His  in- 
tellect was  strong,  clear,  methodical  and  healthful. 
He  was  a  hrilliant  and  graceful  pulpit  orator;  his  piety 
intelligent,  lo-\'ing  and  earnest;  a  man  whose  life  was 
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perpetual  sunshine,  and  who  carried  genuine  culture 
in  his  very  presence.  He  was  a  fiiithful  and  wi.se 
Presbyter,  acting  for  a  long  term  as  Stated  Clerk  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg,  and  as  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary; was  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  an 
honored  Professor  in  the  Penusylvania  Female  Col- 
lege, which  owed  its  birth  mainly  to  his  personal 
efforts.  He  died  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  April 
10th,  1882,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age.  Cut  off  iu 
tl\e  meridian  of  life,  his  death  was  a  sad  lf)ss  to  the 
church  and  the  community. 

Beaver,  General  James  Addams,  was  born 
at  Jlillerstown,  Perry  county.  Pa.,  in  1837.  His 
father,  Jacob  Beaver,  married  Ann  Eliza  Addams, 
whose  father,  Abraham  Addams,  had  come  from 
Berks  to  Perry  county,  about  the  year  1811,  and  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land,  upon  part  of  which  Millers- 
town  grew  up.  Jacob  Beaver  died  in  Jlillerstown, 
Axigust,  1840,  leaving  a  young  family  to  be  brought 
up  by  the  mother,  a  good  woman,  of  nolde  character 
and  intellectual  vigor,  who  made  herself  the  com- 
panion of  her  children,  and  taught  them  by  the 
example  of  an  nndeviating  Christian  walk.  In  1845 
the  widow  of  Jacob  Beaver  married  Rev.  S.  H. 
McDonald,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Millerstown. 


In  April,  1846,  the  family  removed  to  Belleville, 
Mifflin  county.  Most  of  the  year  1849  James  spent 
with  his  grandfather,  in  Millerstown,  where  he 
attended  school.  His  grandiatlicr  dying  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  he  rejoined  the  family  at  Belle^-ille,  a 
change  which  was  altogether  to  his  advantage.  Mr. 
McDonald  Ijccame  his  father,  friend  and  tutor,  and  to 
his  loving,  painstaking  labor  with  the  boy  the  man 
owes  the  groTin<lwork  upon  which  was  afterwards 
erected  a  solid  and  liberal  education.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1852  he  was  entered  at  the  Pine  Grove 
Academy,  and  his  progress  was  so  rapid  that  before 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  enter 
the  Junior  Class  of  Jefferson  College,  at  Canonsburg, 
and  hold  his  own  with  his  classmates.  He  graduated 
with  honor  in  18.16,  before  he  had  r(\iched  his  nine- 
teenth year.  His  class  numbered  fifty-six  men,  not 
a  few  of  whom  have  achieved  distinction  in  the 
professions. 

Leaving  college,  young  Beaver  settled  at  Belle- 
fonte,  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  H.  N. 
McAllister,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  that  place,  who 
died  while  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  new  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  He  applied 
himself  with  such  assiduity  to  his  studies,  that  when 
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he  had  barely  reached  his  majority  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  of  Centre  county.  He  was  so  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  law,  so  painstaking 
in  his  work,  so  ready  in  speech  and  forcible  in  argu- 
ment, that  he  at  once  made  an  impression,  and  was 
accounted  a  young  lawyer  of  more  than  ordinary 
promise.  His  preceptor,  recognizing  his  merit,  and 
luning  need  of  such  assistance  as  he  could  render  in 
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a  large  and  important  practice,  took  him  into  partner- 
ship. He  is  still  a  prominent  member  of  the  Bar  of 
Centre  county.  In  1882  General  Beaver  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Governorship  of  Penn.sylvania.  He  is 
an  active  and  devoted  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  tills  the  office  of  elder,  and  is  enthusiastic  in 
the  Sabbath-school  work  of  the  State.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  irreproachable  character,  of  great  popu- 
larity, an  able  lawyer,  ready  for  any  good  cause, 
and  one  of  the  finest  platform  speakers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Beeber,  Rev.  Thomas  Rissel,  the  second 
<-hild  of  T.  D.  and  M.  .T.  (Artley)  Beeber,  was  born 
at  Muncy,  Pa.,  June  18th,  1848.  He  gradilated  at 
Pennsylvania  College  in  18G9,  at  Andovcr  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  June,  1872,  and  January  30th,  1873, 
was  ordained  as  associate  pastor  with  Rev.  Charles 
Beecher,  over  the  First  Congregational  Chui'ch  of 
Georgetown,  Mass.  October  27th,  1875,  he  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Mahoning  Presbj'terian  Church, 
Danville,  Pa.  Here  his  ministry  was  marked  by  an 
extensive  revival,  and  the  church  was  strengthened 
by  a  large  accession.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Scrantou,  Pa.,  June  1st,  1880, 
which,  under  his  ministry,  has  enjoyed  remarkable 
growth  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Beeber  is  a  vigorous, 
evangelical,  earnest  and  impressive  preacher.  He  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  Temperance,  the 
missionary  enterprises  of  the  day,  and  the  reform 
movements  of  the  age.  He  has  published  several 
discourses,  including  "An  Historical  Sketch  of  Old 
South  Church,  Georgetown,  Mass. ;"  and  "  History  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Scranton,  Pa." 

Beecher,  Lyman,  D.D.,  was  born  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  October  12th,  1775.  Graduating  in 
1797,  he  then  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Dwiglit  for 
one  year,  w;is  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven 
West  Association  in  1798,  was  ordained  in  1799,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  installed  pastor  at  East  Hamp- 
ton, Long  Island,  where  he  was  favored  with  three 
seasons  of  special  divine  influence,  in  which  almost 
three  hundred  souls  were  added  to  the  church.  In 
1810  he  removed  to  Litchfield,  Comi.  Here  his 
preaching  labors,  during  his  pastorate,  extended 
through  all  the  neighboring  region,  and  here  he  wrote 
his  famous  "Six  Sermons  on  Intemperance."  In 
182f)  he  took  charge  of  the  Hanover  Church,  Boston. 
In  this  important  field  the  sincerity  and  spirituality 
of  his  preaching  were  generally  acknowledged,  and  it 
was  attended  by  decisive  results,  in  a  re-idval  of  the 
spirit  and  ■  increase  in  the  number  of  evangelical 
Christians. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1830,  Dr.  Beecher  was  unani- 
mously elected  President  and  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Lane  Theological  Seminary.  So  devoted  were  the 
people  of  Boston  to  him  that  nearly  two  years  elapsed 
before  his  arrangements  were  made,  and  he  assumed 
his  new  duties.  December  26th,  1832,  he  moved  to 
Cincinnati,  was  inducted  into  his  office,  and  entered 
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upon  its  duties.  In  the  Spring  following  he  was 
installed  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cincinnati. 

After  giving  twentj'  years  of  his  life  to  Lane  Semi- 
nary, Dr.  Beecher  ended  his  public  labors  in  1852, 
when  he  returned  to  r>oston,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Brooklj-n,  where  ho  lived  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  his  son's  (Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher)  hou.se  and 
church,  and  where  he  was  for  some  time  an  honored 
landmark  of  a  former  generation,  and  an  object  of 
universal  esteem  and  aflection.  His  death  scene  fras 
one  of  triumph.  AVlien  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
repeated  to  him  the  words,  "I  shall  be  satisfied 
when  I  awake  in  thy  likeness,"  he  answered,  "  How 
wonderful,  that  a  creature  can  approach  the  Creator 
so  as  to  awake  in  his  likeness  !  Oh,  glorious,  glorious 
God."  The  last  indication  of  life  on  the  day  of  his 
death  was  a  mute  respon.se  to  his  wife,  repeating — 

*'  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly." 

The  last  hours  of  his  earthly  sleep  his  face  was  illu- 
minated with  a  solemn  and  divine  radiance,  and 
softly  and  tenderly,  without  even  a  sigh,  he  passed 
to  the  everlasting  rest. 

Beecher,  Willis  Judson,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Hamden,  Ohio,  April  29th,  1838.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  sons  and  daughters  of  Rev.  John  Wyllys  and 
Achsa  Judson  Beecher.  Both  father  and  mother 
came  from  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven,  Ct.  Three 
of  the  sons  are  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  graduated  from  Hamil- 
ton College  in  1858,  recei^^ng  the  highest  classical 
prize  and  the  valedictory  honor  in  his  class.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  same  institu- 
tion, in  1875.  After  leaving  college  he  taught  three 
years  in  the  "Wniitestown  Seminary,  before  entering 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1864. 

Mr.  Beecher  was  ordained  and  installed  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Ovid,  June,  1864.  He  was 
Professor  of  Moral  Science  and  Belles  Lettres  in 
Knox  College,  HI.,  from  1865  to  1869.  From  1869  to 
1871  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Galesburg,  111.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  1871,  to 
accept  the  Professorship  of  Hebrew  in  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Dr. 
Beecher  is  a  diligent  student,  an  excellent  scholar 
and  an  able  writer.  Since  1865  he  has  written  many 
valuable  sketches  and  articles  for  the  newspapers 
and  reviews.  In  1874  the  Presbyterian  Board  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  by  him,  entitled  "Farmer 
Tompkins  and  his  Bibles."  In  1883  he  comjjleted  a 
new  General  Catalogue  of  Auburn  Seminary.  Out 
of  the  preparation  of  this  work  grew  the  Index  of 
Presbyterian  ministers,  published  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  in  the  same  year. 

Bedford,  Gov.  Gunning',  was  for  many  years 
an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  a 
lawyer  of  eminence   in   Delaware,  his  native  State, 
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In  17S5  and  1786  he  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  in  1787  was  a  member  oC  the 
Convention  whieh  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Bedlbrd  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Washington,  Franklin  and  other  master  spirits  of 
the  Revolution.  In  1796  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  Delaware,  and  soon  after  was  the  first  appointee  of 
Washington  to  tlie  United  States  District  Court  of 
Delaware,  which  position  he  held  with  distin- 
guished honor  until  his  death,  in  Jlarch,  1812. 

Belknap,  Aaron  Betts,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  New  York  city,  was  born  at  Ncwburgh, 
N.  Y.,  December  10th,  1816.  He  was  ordained  May 
21st,  1846,  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  city,  which  important  office  he 
filled  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  also  made  Treas- 
lu-er  of  the  New  York  Presbytery,  Treasiu-er  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospittil,  and  a  manager  and  trustee  of 
various  important  charities,  discharging  every  trust 
with  fidelity  and  ability.  In  1873  he  was  elected  a 
Director  of  Princeton  Seminary,  and  filled  that  posi- 
tion TintU  his  death,  June  4th,  1880,  discharging 
all  its  duties  with  punctuality,  promptness  and 
fidelity.  He  was  often  a  member  of  ecclesiastical 
judicatories.  He  is  justly  spoken  of,  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  as  an  excel- 
lent man  and  a  faithful  officer,  whose  fidelity  to  every 
trust,  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  legal 
counsel  so  wise  and  just,  and  great  usefulness  in  our 
judicatories  and  Church  work,  endeared  him  to  all, 
and  made  his  death  a  loss  deeply  felt. 

Bell,  Rev.  L.  G.,  was  the  pioneer  mis.sionary  of 
the  west.  "Father  Bell,"  as  he  was  called  for  many 
years,  was  born  in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  in  1788. 
He  served  his  country  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  had  an  honorable  discharge  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1827,  and  after  a  short  period  spent  as  a 
pastor  in  Termessee,  he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  new  regions  of  the  northwest. 
Here,  chiefiy  in  Iowa,  he  labored  diligently  and 
successfully,  exploring  the  country  in  various  direc- 
tions, preaching  in  the  destitute  neighborhoods,  gath- 
ering the  scattered  members  and  organizing  them  into 
churches,  and  supplying  them  with  the  Word  of  Life 
until  he  could  procure  some  one  to  settle  permanently 
among  them.  This  done,  he  would  move  on  into  other 
regions  and  begin  again  his  work  of  organization. 
Thus  he  spent  some  forty-eight  years,  chiefly  on  mis- 
sionarj'  ground. 

No  man  has  done,  perhaps,  so  much  for  the  exten- 
sion of  our  Church  in  the  West,  as  Father  Bell. 
Nearly  all  the  churches  in  the  Synod  of  Southern 
Iowa  were  gathered  and  organized  by  him.  He  or- 
ganized, in  all,  thirty-three  churches,  and  watched 
over  them  with  paternal  solicitude  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  was  a  man  of  eminent  evangelical  spirit,  and 
always  delighted  with  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ.     He  was  characterized  by  courteous  bearing. 


gentleness,  and  kindness  to%vards  all.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  simple,  earnest,  and  .solemn.  None  could 
doubt  his  sincerity,  and  the  depth  of  his  convictions, 
or  fail  to  see  that  his  soul  yearned  over  lost  sinners. 
In  1861  the  feeble  health  of  his  wife,  and  his  own 
advanced  age  (being  over  seventy  years),  rendered  it 
imperative  to  withdraw  from  the  kind  of  labor  to 
which  he  had  then  given  so  many  years  of  his  life. 
He  therefore  moved  from  Fremont  county,  Iowa,  to 
Monmouth,  111.  There,  with  the  church  whose  ex- 
istence was  owing  to  his  labors,  and  with  affectionate 
kindred,  he  designed  to  spend  his  declining  years; 
but  .still  he  labored  in  vacant  chm'ches  in  the  vicinity. 
In  1867  his  beloved  partner  died,  and  although  urged 
by  his  friends  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  lonely 
days  in  rest,  he  afterwards  twice  visited  his  beloved 
churches  in  Iowa,  riding  hundreds  of  miles  on  horse- 
back, rather  than  be  idle.  He  died  May  20th,  1868, 
calmly  and  sweetly  falling  asleep  in  Jesus,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Such  a  life  and  such  a 
character,  if  %\Titteu  out,  would  be  a  valuable  legacy 
to  the  Church. 

Bell,  Rev.  Samuel  Henry,  son  of  Samuel  H.  and 
Margaret  Parish  Bell,  was  born  on  the  plantation  on 
Long  Creek,  N.  C,  November  1.5th,  1849.  He  was 
graduated  from  Da\idson  College  in  1870;  received  a 
diploma  in  Ethics  and  Metaphysics  from  the  South 
Carolina  University  in  1871,  and  completed  the  course 
at  the  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  in  1873.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Wilmington  Pre.sbj'tery, 
in  the  Autumn  of  1872.  Ordained  by  Savannah 
Presbytery,  he  was  installed  pa.stor  of  the  church  at 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  December  18th,  1883.  He 
accepted  a  call  to  Wrights^ille,  Pa.,  in  the  Fall  of 
187.5,  and  became  pastor  at  Port  Carbon,  Pa.,  April 
26th,  1878.  He  was  settled  over  his  present  charge, 
Milton,  Pa.,  February  22d,  1882. 

Mr.  Bell  is  a  man  of  rich  mental  and  spiritual 
endowments.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  bold, 
aggressive  thinkers  who  mould  opinion.  He  is  thor- 
oughly original  ;  his  ideas  and  his  methods  are  his 
own.  He  brings  to  his  aid  in  the  pulpit  a  well- 
trained  imagination,  an  abounding  fancy,  and  a  mas- 
terly skill  in  the  art  of  English  expression.  His 
thought  is  clear  and  forcible.  His  sermons  are  manly. 
A  robust  fiiith  in  the  divine  mysteries,  ripened  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  shower  of  a  varied  experience,  and 
mellowed  -n-ith  the  charity  that  comes  of  knowledge, 
stands  out  in  all  his  discourses.  The  gospel's  inner- 
most spirit  kindles  every  period  and  gives  to  his 
utterances  a  deep  human  interest,  which  never  fails 
to  stimulate.  His  spirituality  is  practical  and  real. 
He  has  a  large,  genial  soul.  An  important  element 
of  his  strength  is  his  ability  to  mingle  with  men  and 
win  them  by  the  worth  of  his  personality.  He  is  a 
type  of  the  many-sided  man,  who  finds  his  best 
field  of  labor  in  ministering  to  the  throbbing, 
eager,  questioning  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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Bell,  Rev.  ■William  Gilmore,  son  of  Moses  and 
Mary  (Gilmore)  Bell,  was Ijorn at AVest  Alexander,  Pa., 
December  11th,  1812  ;  wa-s  graduated  I'roni  Washington 
College,  Pa.,  1836,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton 
Seminary.  He  was  licensed  by  Bedstone  Presbytery, 
October  5th,  1837,  and  was  ordained.  May  2.5th,  1840, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri,  and  on  the  same  day 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Boon^'ille,  Mo., 
where  he  labored  over  fourteen  years,  until  released, 
October  11th,  1854.  During  this  period  he  also  had 
charge  of  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  which  he 
organized  in  1843,  and  presided  over  until  Septem- 
ber, 1858.  After  this  he  organized  the  Union  Church, 
fifteen  miles  from  BoouvUle,  and  supplied  it,  1848-60. 
In  1860  he  removed  to  Texas,  but  returned  to  Mis- 
souri in  51862,  supplying  Warrensburg  C'hiu:ch,  Mo., 

•  1865-66.  In  1809  he  again  removed  to  Texas,  and 
was  one  year,  1872-73,  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 

'  American  Bible  Society ;  sxipplied  the  church  at 
Georgetown,  Texas,  1873-74  ;  labored  as  Presbyterial 
missionary,  1874-77,  and  supplied  various  churches 
for  short  periods.  In  1880  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  to  labor  at  Fort  Concho  and 
vicinity,  and  had  started  for  that  point,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  death.  He  died,  September  23d,  1880. 
Mr.  Bell  was  an  energetic  and  laborious  missionary, 
a  solemn  and  imjircssive  preacher,  beloved  and  ven- 
erated by  his  brethren,  and  held  in  great  respect  and 
esteem  by  all  who  knew  him. 

BelvUle,  Jacob,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Hartsville, 
Pa.,  December  12th,  1820.  He  giaduated  with 
honor  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1839,  and  soon 
after  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.  He  was  settled  for  a  time 
at  Phoenix%ille,  Pa.,  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  also  in  Maryland.  Having  accepted,  in 
1849,  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Harts\'ille,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  which  was 
composed  of  the  part  of  the  Neshaminy  Church 
that  withdrew  from  the  original  church  in  1838,  he 
was  installed  in  that  charge,  and  remained  its  pastor 
ten  years.  In  1850,  with  au  as.sociate,  he  established 
"  Eoseland  Female  Seminary,"  at  Hartsville,  and 
after  a  year  or  two  became  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Institution,  which  continued  under  his  direction 
until  1863.  During  the  la.st  two  or  three  years  of  his 
residence  at  Hartsville  he  ceased  his  labors  as  pa.stor 
of  the  chi*ch,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  voice. 
Having  for  the  most  part  recovered  his  health,  in 
1864  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Holmesburg,  oue  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  three  or 
four  years,  when  he  was  called  to  the  church  in 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  and  in  1873  he  became,  by 
invitation,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Pre-sbyterian 
Church  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  where  he  still  resides.  Dr. 
Belville  is  an  able  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor,  a 
valuable  Presbyter,  and  his  ministry  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  Divine  blessing. 


Belville,  Rev.  Robert  B.,  was  of  Huguenot 
ancestry,  who  came  to  this  country  from  France  soon 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which 
occurred  in  1685.  He  was  born  at  or  near  New  Castle, 
Del.,  in  1790;  obtained  his  literary  education  partly 
under  the  tuition  of  James  Eoss,  the  author  of  the 
Latin  grammar  then  commonly  in  use,  and  partly  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  studied  theology 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Samuel  Stanliope  Smith, 
at  Princeton.  He  was  ordained  and  insbilled  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Neshaminy,  Bucks 
Comity,  Pa.,  October  20th,  1813,  and  continued  in 
this  relation  for  twenty-five  years,  beloved  and 
eminently  useful  among  the  people  of  his  charge, 
when  impaired  health  required  his  resignation. 
During  a  portion  of  the  time  of  his  pastorate  he  was 
also  engaged  in  teaching.  In  1845  he  went  as  a 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Cincinnati, 
.and  at  the  close  of  its  sessions  visited  some  relatives 
in  Dayton,  O.,  where  he  died,  June  28th  of  that 
year,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

Sir.  Belville  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  firm 
defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvini.stic  system, 
yet  earnest  in  enforcing  practical  duty  upon  his 
hearers.  He  was  endowed  with  a  lively  imagination 
and  a  warm  emotional  nature,  and  possessed  a  com- 
mand of  rich  and  api>ropriate  language.  In  the  pulpit 
and  the  .social  pr.ayer  and  conJerence  meeting  his 
ministrations  were  well  adapted  to  move  the  heart, 
improve  the  mind  and  arouse  the  conscience.  He 
was  able  in  prayer;  on  funeral  occasions  his  ser- 
vices were  peculiarly  acceptable,  and  in  sickness  and 
aflliction,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  he  was  a  welcome  visitor 
in  the  homes  of  his  people. 

Benjamin,  Simeon,  was  born  at  Upper  Aqua- 
bogue,  L.  I.,  May  29th,  1792.  After  pursuing  the 
mercantile  business  in  his  native  town,  he  engaged  in 
the  same  occupation  in  New  York  city,  and  the  .same 
tr.aits  which  brought  him  thrift  in  rural  traffic 
eudowed  him  with  wealth  in  metropolitan  merchan- 
dise. The  .state  of  his  lungs  induced  him  to  choose 
Elmira  for  his  home.  There  he  emijloyed  his  capital 
in  real  estitte  and  banking,  aud  probably  did  more 
than  any  other  one  citizen  towards  changing  the 
place  from  the  village  it  was  to  the  busy  and  pros- 
perous city  it  now  is. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  in  1836,  became  an  elder  of  the 
Church  at  Elmira,  and  held  the  office  while  he  lived. 
His  business  was  enough  to  engross  him,  but  he  kept 
it  subordinate  to  his  religion.  His  Bible  lay  near  at 
hand,  in  his  office.  He  was  faithful  in  closet  devotion 
and  fiimily  worship,  and  in  attendance  upon  all 
meetings  for  social  and  public  worship.  He  delighted 
to  visit,  as  an  elder,  from  house  to  house,  and  deemed 
it  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  attend  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  To  the  improvements  of  the  parish  with 
which  he  Wius  connected  he  contributed  liberally. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  at  large  was  actively  and  gener- 
ously j)romoted  by  him.     He  was  a  corporate  mem- 
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bcr  of  the  American  Board,  and  a  Trustee  of  Hamilton 
College  and  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  He  gave 
Hamilton  College  SI  0,000  towards  the  endowment  of 
the  chair  of  tlu;  Latin  language  and  literature,  and 
left  it  a  legacy  of  $10,000.  He  also  devised  $10,000 
to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  $30,000  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of   Publication,  $2,000  to  the 

Elmira  Orphan  Asylum,  and  •  to  be  divided 

between  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  and  the  American  Tract  Society. 
To  Elmira  College  he  gave  $.55,000,  and  in  his  vrill  he 
provided  for  the  pajTnent  of  $80,000  more.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin died  in  peace.  Not  the  slightest  fear  disturbed 
him.  No  doubt  troul)k'd  him.  He  talked  of  his 
decease  as  he  talked  of  everything  else,  and  in  1868, 
like  an  undimnu'd  star,  he  rose  out  of  sight. 

Benson,  G-ustavus  S.,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1806.     When  he  was  six  years  of  age  his 
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parents  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  received 
his  early  education.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  in  1823, 
with  the  highest  honors.  Entering  the  law  office  of 
the  late  John  M.  Scott,  at  one  time  Mayor  of  the 
city,  and  afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  he  devoted  himself  assiduou.sly  to  the 
•study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1827. 
He  never  practiced  however,  but  soon  after  his 
admission  to  the  legal  profession  he  engaged  in  the 
banking  business,  in  which  he  rose  to  prominence  in 
the  financial  world.  He  died  at  his  home,  1515 
Spruce  street,  March  22d,  1883,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 


Mr.  Ben.son  was  a  man  of  remarkable  activity  for 
his  age,  continuing  in  the  discharge  of  important  pul>- 
lic  and  private  trusts  to  the  last.  For  fifteen  years 
he  was  a  valued  member  of  the  Board  of  City  Tru.sts. 
He  also  occupied  like  positions  in  the  Franklin  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, and  the  Presbjiierian  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  all  of  which  he  served  with  fidelity.  He 
was  an  elder  of  the  West  Spruce  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  very  active  and  useful  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  that  of&ce.  He  gave  constant  and 
effective  service  to  the  Church,  and  was  known  as  a 
generous  contributor  to  all  its  missionary  and  benevo- 
lent schemes.  He  was  a  commissioner  several  times 
from  his  Pre.sbj'tery  to  the  General  Assemljly,  and  in 
this  capacity  rendered  important  service  in  that 
body.  Mr.  Benson  was  an  affable  and  dignified 
gentleman,  a  faithful  friend,  an  exemplary  Christian, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  the  community  in  which 
his  life  was  spent,  for  his  sterling  character. 

Bergen,  Rev.  George  Providence,  was  bom 
in  Jlercer  county,  Ky.,  January  1st,  1820.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Centre  College,  Kentucky;  studied  theology 
at  Princeton;  was  stilted  supply  of  First  Church, 
Covington,  Ky.,  1848;  ordained  by  Presbytery  of  Cin- 
cinnati, May  1st,  1850;  stated  supply  at  Springdale, 
Ohio,  1849, — pastor  1850-57;  missionary  at  Omaha, 
Nel).,  1857-59;  P.  E.,  Bellefonfciine,  Ohio,  1859-63; 
Principal  of  a  ladies'  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  la.,  1863-64;  President  of  Birmingham 
College  1864-76,  and  pastor  at  Bii'miugham,  la., 
1864-76.  Mr.  Bergen  is  to  be  numbered  among  tliat ' 
noble  band  of  Presbyterian  ministers  who  have  been 
the  pioneers  of  education  in  their  respective  regions. 
He  has  left  two  institutions  in  Iowa,  founded  by 
himself.  Few  men  have  lived  of  a  sweeter,  gentler 
and  more  even  temper.  His  opinions  were  of  the 
firmest  texture.  He  had  an  opinion  on  almo.st  all 
subjects,  and  was  usually  in  advance  of  his  time. 
He  was,  in  a  marked  degi'ee,  a  spiritually  minded 
man,  and,  though  in  robust  health,  most  of  his  life, 
seemed  ever  to  live  as  under  the  immediate  issue  of 
the  life  to  come.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  nature, 
and  wonderfully  observant  of  her  mysteries.  He  was 
a  sound  and  instructive  preacher,  and  used  no  notes. 
He  died  April  11th,  1876,  and  was  buried  at  Birming- 
ham, mourned  by  the  whole  community  in  which  he 
had  lived  and  labored.  • 

Bergen,  John  G.,  D.D.,  was  born  November 
27th,  1790,  at  Hightstown,  N.  J.  In  1806  he  entered 
the  Junior  Cla.ss,  at  Princeton  College,  and  in  1810 
was  appointed  Tutor  in  the  Institution,  resigning  the 
position  in  1812.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  in  1811.  On  February 
17th,  1813,  he  was  installed  over  the  Church  at  Madi- 
son, N.  J. ,  and  during  his  pastorate  there  were  three 
revivals  of  gieat  magnitude  and  interest.  Eeleased 
from  this  charge,  he  started  with  his  family  for  Illi- 
nois, September  22d,  1828.     Locating  in  Springfield, 
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he  preached  to  a  Presbyterian  Church  which  had 
been  organized  there,  January  30th,  1828,  by  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Ellis,  of  nineteen  members,  who  were  all 
the  Presbyterians  known  to  live  within  a  circle  of 
twenty  miles  around  the  town.  In  1829  he  formed 
there  the  first  Temperance  Association  in  Central  Illi- 
nois, and  probably  the  first  in  the  State.  The  corner- 
stone for  a  church  edifice  was  laid  August  loth,  1829, 
and  it  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  on  the 
third  Sabbath  of  November,  1830.  The  year  1834  w;is 
marked  by  a  revival,  the  first  in  Springfield.  Shortly 
after,  a  movement  for  a  second  church  originated, 
and  Jlr.  Bergen  was  installed  its  pastor,  November 
25th,  1835.  A  new  house  Wiis  commenced  in  1840, 
and  dedicated  November  9th,  1843.  In  1847  there 
was  a  precious  revival  of  religion. 
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The  pastoral  relation  of  Mr.  Bergeu  was  dissolved 
September  27th,  1848,  and  from  that  time  his  active 
life  ceased.  He  devoted  himself  to  writing  for  the 
press,  and  to  missionary  eflbrt  among  feeble  churches 
here  and  there.  During  the  twenty  years  of  his  life 
in  Ulinois,  about  five  hundred  members  had  been 
received  into  the  Church  in  Springfield,  and  six 
churches  organized  in  the  county.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Northwest,  at  Chicago.  lie  took  an  active  part  in 
the  reunion  movement  of  the  Church,  and  was  made 
Moderator  of  the  reunited  Spiod  of  Illinois,  in  July, 
1870.  He  died,  Jauirary  17th,  1872.  Dr.  Bergen's 
spirit  was  lore,  such  love  as  made  him  willing,  always 
and  everywhere,  to  sacrifice  himself,  in  the  most 
wonderful  charity  for  those  who  differed  in  opinion 


from  himself,  and  in  a  joyousness,  through  life,  like 
that  of  a  child. 

Berry,  James  Romeyn,  D.  D.,  was  born  near 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  March  8th,  1827.  He  graduated 
at  Rutgers  College,  in  1847,  and  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  Brunswick,  in  1850.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Keformed  Church  of  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  in  August, 
1850.  His  subsequent  settlements  in  the  Reformed 
Church  were,  at  SjT-acuse,  N.  Y.,  1851-7;  Kinderhook, 
N.  y.,  1857-63;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  1863-8;  and 
Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  "X.,  1869-70.  Dr.  Berry 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  in  1870,  where  he  is  still  settled.  He  is 
a  man  of  unusually  fine  presence,  and  dignified  but 
genial  manners.  As  a  pastor  he  is  eminently  wise, 
faithful,  successful  and  beloved.  His  manner  in  the 
pulpit  is  impressive  and  forcible,  and  his  sermons 
are  characterized  by  great  soundness  in  the  faith, 
clearness  and  spirituality.  He  has  contributed  occa- 
sionally for  the  press,  and  several  of  his  sermons  and 
addresses  have  been  printed. 

Berry,  Rev.  Robert,  was  born  July  6th,  1812, 
at  Berr_\iilain,  King  Ckjorge  county,  Va.  He  received 
his  classical  education  at  the  celebrated  school  of 
Thomas  H.  Hanson,  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.  After  a 
successful  practice  of  law  in  Baltimore  for  some  time, 
he  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  in  1835.  He  was 
licensed  by  Winchester  Presbytery,  May  30th,  1838; 
labored  as  a  missionary  in  Warren  and  Rappahannock 
counties,  Va.,  nearly  two  years;  was  pastor  of  the 
Bridge  Street  Church,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  from  Octo- 
ber 3d,  1841,  until  August  28th,  1849;  was  stated 
supijly  of  the  Church  at  Martinsburg,  Va. ,  from  April, 
1850,  until  September,  1858;  supplied  the  Church  at 
Canton,  Miss.,  for  eighteen  months,  and,  haWng 
declined  its  call,  returned  to  Virginia  in  April,  1860, 
.and  resumed  his  labors  in  the  field  where  his  ministry 
began.  He  died  November  2d,  1877.  Mr.  Berry  was 
an  able  and  accomplished  presbyter,  a  sound  and 
learned  theologian,  an  earnest  and  instructi^'e 
preacher,  a  faithful  and  sympathizing  pastor,  a  wise 
and  judicious  counselor  and  a  true  and  constant 
friend.  His  courteous  manners  and  genial  spirit 
made  him  welcome  in  every  company,  and  his  varied 
excellencies  of  head  and  heart  and  life  attracted  to 
him,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  confidence  and  love 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

Bertram,  Rev.  William,  on  tlie  presentation 
to  the  Synod,  in  1732,  of  most  ample  testimonials 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Bangor,  in  Ireland,  was 
received  by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal.  At  the  same 
time  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  at  Paxton 
and  Derry,  and  was  installed,  November  15th,  1732, 
at  the  meeting  house  on  Swatara.  The  congrega^- 
tions  executed  to  him  the  right  and  title  to  the 
Indian  town  they  had  purchased.  On  the  settlement 
of  Mr.  Bertram  the  congregation  on  Swatara  took  the 
name  of  Derry,  and  the  upper  congregation,  on  Fish- 
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ing  Creek,  -was,  styled  Paxton.  Desiring  leave  to 
confine  himself  to  one  congregation,  Derry  engaged  to 
pay  liim  sixty  pounds,  in  hemp,  corn,  linen  yarn  and 
cloth,  and  he  was  released  from  the  care  of  Paxt<jn, 
September  13th,  1736.  He  died.  May  3d,  1746,  aged 
seventy-two,  and  "his  tomb  may  be  seen  by  leaving 
the  main  road,  near  Hummellstown,  and  traversing 
the  cool,  clear  Spring  Creek,  to  Dixon's  Ford,  where 
stands  the  venerable  Derry  meeting  house,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Swatara. ' '  Mr.  Bertram's  sou  was  Sur- 
veyor General  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bertron,  Rev.  Samuel  Reading,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  17th,  1806;  graduated 
at  New  Jersey  College  in  1828;  was  ordained  an 
evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April 
22d,  1831;  was  stated  supply  of  the  Second  Church 
of  Kensington,  Philadelphia,  1831-3,  and  agent  of  the 


this  first  meeting  was  held, ' '  writes  one  of  the  founders, 
' '  will  doubtless  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were 
present.  No  seats  ha^'ing  been  provided,  the  children 
were  standingin  a  row  around  the  room,  when  Mr. 
Kincaid,  the  o^vuer  of  the  house,  entered,  and  said  he 
was  .sorry  he  had  no  benches  to  give  us,  but  there 
were  some  pieces  of  scantling  in  the  cellar,  to  which 
we  were  welcome.  His  kind  offer  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  the  rough  boards  arranged  on  bricks  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
square,  and  thus  the  children  sat  and  sang  their  first 
Saljbath-sehool  hymn." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  rooms,  halls  and  stair- 
ways were  crowded  with  scholars,  and  the  question 
what  to  do  with  the  children  became  a  serious  one. 
The  erection  of  a  tent  was  resolved  ui)on,  and  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1858,  a  tent,  erected  on  the  north  side 
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American  Sunday  School  Union  in  Mississippi,  in 
1834.  Near  the  close  of  this  year  he  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  and  continued  so  until 
his  death,  October  7th,  1878,  preaching  in  neighbor- 
ing churches  as  he  had  opportunity.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  establish- 
ing Chamberlain  Hunt  College,  in  Port  Gibson,  and 
w;is  elected  its  president.  Mr.  Bertron  had  an  active 
and  vigorous  mind.  His  tastes  were  cultivated  and 
refined.  He  was  a  man  of  large  intelligence,  ardent 
nature,  deep  emotions  and  broad  sympathies.  As  a 
preacher  he  possessed  much  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  and  Sab- 
bath School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  On  the  second 
Sabbath  of  February  (February  14th),  1858,  a  Sabbath 
school  was  opened  in  two  second-story  rooms  of  the 
house  2135  South  Street,  with  twenty-seven  scholars 
and  two  teachers.     ' '  The  circumstances  under  which 


of  South  street,  west  of  Twenty-first  street,  was 
opened  for  religious  services,  and  a  sermon  preached 
in  the  morning,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Challen.  In  the  after- 
noon over  three  hundred  children,  with  many  of  their 
parents,  assembled  in  the  new  school-room.  The 
evening  service  was  a  very  precious  one,  a  blessed 
earnest  of  better  things  to  come.  The  canvas  church 
was  crowded  with  a  motley  audience.  Old  people 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  mothers  with 
children  in  their  arms,  young  men  and  maidens,  all 
eagerly  listened  to  the  gospel  as  there  preached. 

So  great  was  the  success  of  the  work  during  the 
Summer  months  that  a  portion  of  the  lot  on  which 
the  tent  w;is  pitched  was  purchased  from  Mr.  R. 
Dunning,  who  had  kindly  given  the  use  of  the  ground 
for  the  tent;  and  on  the  18th  of  October  the  corner- 
stone for  a  chapel  was  laid,  with  appropriate  services. 
After  the  history  of  the  enterprise  had  been  read  by 
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Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  the  Superintendent,  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  Drs.  Lej'biiru,  Braincrd, 
Chambers  and  McLcod. 

During  tlie  winter,  and  wliile  the  chapel  was  being 
built,  the  school  met,  first,  in  the  depot  of  the  Pas- 
senger Railw.ay,  and  afterwards  in  the  public  school- 
house  on  Twenty-third  street.  The  chapel  cost 
about  $3700,  and  measured  forty  by  si.xty  feet. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1859,  the  Bethany  Chapel 
was  dedicated,  with  appropriate  services;  and  on  the 
following  Sabbath  the  Sabbath  School  met  in  the 
new  house,  with  two  hundred  and  seventy-four 
scholars  and  seventeen  teachers,  although  less  than  a 
year  had  elapsed  since  its  commencement  with 
twenty-seven  scholars  and  two  teachers.  The  school 
a.ssembled  every  Sabbath  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
in  the  evening  there  was  preaching.  On  the  4th  of 
January,  1862,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Blanvelt  commenced 
his  labors  as  a  missionary  in  connection  with  the 
enterprise.  After  laboring  faithfully  for  a  year,  he 
resigned,  that  he  might  go  as  a  missionary  to  a  foreign 
field.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  loved  by  all  the 
people. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Lo\vrie  was  called  to  labor  in  the  chapel.  His  first 
sermon  was  preaehcd  March  2.jth,  1865  ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  August  following  he  commenced  active  labors 
among  the  people.  On  the  25th  of  September,  the 
same  year,  a  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized, 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
Old  School.  The  installation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowrie 
took  place  November  11th,  the  sermon  being  jireached 
by  Rev.  II.  A.  Boardman,  D.  I). 

Under  the  ministiy  of  Mr.  Lowrie  the  enterprise 
rapidly  prospered,  so  that  the  chapel  became  too 
strait,  and  various  measures  were  adopted  to  accom- 
modate the  throngs  who  sought  to  worship  there. 
At  last  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  more  commodious 
building,  and  the  large  lot  embracing  the  end  of  the 
block,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Twenty-second  and 
Shippen  (now  Bainbridge)  streets,  running  back  to 
Pemberton  street,  and  fronting  on  Shippen  street  one 
hundred  and  twelve  feet,  and  on  Twenty-second  street 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  and  one-half  feet,  was 
selected  as  the  best  location,  where  the  corner-stone 
of  a  new  and  larger  building  was  laid,  with  ajipropriate 
services;  and  on  Thursday,  February  13th,  187U,  the 
new  chapel  was  dedicated. 

In  1869  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Lowrie  resigned,  that  he 
might  accept  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Abingdon,  Pa. ;  and  in  January, 
1870,  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  of  Newcastle,  Pa.,  became 
the  pastor.  Jlr.  Miller  proved  him.self  a  very  effi- 
cient pa,stor,  and  when  he  was  constrained  to  resign, 
at  the  close  of  1878,  to  accept  a  call  to  a  church  at 
Rock  Island,  Illinois,  he  carried  with  him  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  people.  In  the  month  of  June, 
1879,  a  call  was  made  out  to  the  Rev.  James  B. 
Dunn,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  who  had  been  compelled  to 


leave  that  city,  owing  to  ill  health.  On  the  first 
S.abbath  of  October,  1879,  Dr.  Dunn  commenced  his 
ministrations  at  Bethany.  After  Dr.  Dunn's  resig- 
nation, the  present  pastor.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  was 
elected,  and  was  installed  November  25th,  1883. 
The  Bethany  Church  building  has  a  front  of  one 
hundred  feet,  with  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty -eight  and  one-half  feet.  The  seating  capa- 
city is  eighteen  hundred.  The  Sabbath-school  build- 
ing covers  the  entire  end  of  the  block  at  Twenty- 
second  street ;  embraces  forty-eight  rooms,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  three  thousand  and  twenty  adults 
and  children.  The  cost  of  the  ground  and  buildings 
was  over  $200,000.  The  school,  at  present,  has  forty- 
six  ofiicers,  ninety-seven  teachers,  two  thousand  and 
eightj'-six  scholars. 

Bethel  Chtirch,  Fayette  County,  Ken- 
tucky. There  is  no  section  of  tlie  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  American  continent  whose  history  has 
been  more  interesting  or  more  eventful  than  that 
planted  in  Kentucky  by  the  early  pioneers.  Their 
elevated  and  indomitable  spirit,  their  love  of  liberty, 
both  civil  and  religious,  is  traced  back  through  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  across  the  broad 
ocean,  to  the  north  of  Ireland  and  to  the  heath-clad 
hills  of  Scotland,  where  the  heroic  few  stood  up 
against  fearful  odds,  and  maintained,  with  unflinch- 
ing courage  "  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant." 

Three  generations  ago  the  silence  of  what  was  then 
a  tangled  wilderness  was  broken  only  by  the  howl  of 
the  wild  beast  or  the  war-whoop  of  the  red  savage. 
The  dark  forests,  the  impenetrable  canebrakes  and 
thickets,  were  stoutly  disputing  with  men  armed 
with  the  axe,  the  rifie  and  firebrand,  their  right  to  the 
virgin  .soil. 

Gradually,  but  sullenly  and  reluctantly,  the  Indian 
began  his  retreat  before  advancing  civilization,  fight- 
ing his  way  towards  the  more  remote  hunting 
grounds.  The  intercourse  of  these  early  settlers 
with  the  remote  Eastern  States  was  conducted  in  a 
slow,  primitive  style.  Then  the  merchants  rode  on 
hor.sebaek  to  Philadelphia,  carrying  their  money  in 
saddle-bags,  toiling  weary  days  and  nights  tlirough 
the  forests  and  along  the  rugged  sides  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  content  to  make  their  journey  in  thirty  days, 
and  wait  jjatiently  thirty  or  forty  more  for  their 
wares  and  merchandise,  transported  on  pack-mules, 
winding  their  way  through  by-paths  and  blazed 
roads. 

But  now,  where  once  the  red  man  built  his  council 
fires  and  danced  to  his  war-song,  the  wilderness  has 
been  reclaimed  and  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 
Where  once  stood  the  majestic  forest,  now  stands  the 
stately  edifice  where  God  is  worshiped,  the  Bible 
read  and  truth  iiroclaimed. 

As  near  as  can  be  now  ascertained.  Bethel  Church 
was  organized  in  the  year  1789.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  early  Records  of  the  church,  from  1789  to 
1818,  were  lost,  many  interesting  incidents  connected 
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■with   its  early  history  cannot  now  be  reproduced. 

Even  the  names  of  the  original  office-hearers  and 
jnemhers  cannot  now  he  stated  with  accuracy. 

The  following  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  been 
pa.stors  or  stated  supplies  in  this  church  : — 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Shannon,  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College,  and  admitted  a  member  of  Tran- 
sylvania Presbytery,  April  2!)th,  1789,  took  charge  of 
the  r.ethel  and  Sinking  Spring  churches,  and  con- 
tinued pastor  for  four  years,  when  he  resigned  and 
took  charge  of  the  Woodford  Church,  where  he  con- 
tinued preaching  until  the  year  1806.  In  the  year 
1812  he  volunteered  and  joined  the  American  army, 
as  chaplain.  He  was  a  man  of  great  physical 
strength.  His  fist  was  like  a  sledge  hammer,  and  he 
•was  said  to  have  lopped  oft'  a  stout  branch  of  a  tree  at 
a  single  stroke  of  his  sword  when  charging  through 
the  woods.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
missionary  labors,  chiefly  in  the  destitute  parts  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  where  he  died,  in  the  year  1822. 

The  first  statement  made  on  the  present  records  of 
Bethel  Church  is,  that  the  Rev.  Robert  M.  Cunning- 
ham  declined  preaching  at  Bethel  about  the  month 
of  December,  1818.  As  Mr.  Cunningham  (who  was 
from  Georgia)  commenced  his  labors  as  pastor  of  the 
Presbj'terian  Church,  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  April  or 
May,  1808,  and  continued  iu  this  relation  fourteen 
years,  the  statement  j  ust  referred  to  shows  that  while 
pastor  at  Lexington,  he  also  supplied  Bethel.  On  the 
13th  of  June,  1793,  the  Rev.  Robert  Marshall  (else- 
where noticed  in  this  volume)  was  ordained  pastor  of 
Bethel  and  Blue  Spring  churches — known  at  an 
earlier  date  as  McConnell's  Run  Church.  His  offi- 
cial connection  with  Bethel  Church  embraced  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  In  the  old  Session 
Book  of  the  church  there  is  this  record,  June  16th, 
1832:  "Departed  this  life,  in  the  full  assurance  of 
a  joyful  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  through  our 
Divine  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Rev.  Robert  Marshall, 
aged  seventy-two  years,  and  the  forty-second  of  his 
ministry,  and  for  many  years  the  venerable  pastor  of 
this.  Bethel  Church." 

Rev.  ,  Simeon  H.  Crane  was  employed  as  stated 
supply  for  Bethel  for  the  year  1830,  for  two-thirds  of 
his  time.  In  the  year  1832  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Logan 
-was  employed  as  st;ited  supply  for  one  year.  He 
continued  to  preach  until  December  14th,  1836.  The 
church  was  then  vacant  for  nearly  two  years.  Dur- 
ing that  interval,  occasionally  the  gospel  was 
preached  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  adminis- 
tered by  Rev.  J.  Coons,  Rev.  J.  C.  Stiles,  Rev.  N. 
H.  Hall.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1838,  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Logan  was  again  invited  to  resume  his  Labors  as 
stilted  supply.  He  continued  preaching  regularly 
until  June  20th,  18.50,  making,  in  all,  a  ministry  to 
this  church  of  sixteen  years.  He  died  January  1st, 
1856,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  in  full 
taith  of  that  Saviour  he  so  often  preached  to  others. 

During  the  year  1850  the  Session  made  unsuccessful 


efforts  to  procure  the  ministerial  services  of  the  Rev. 
R.  L.  Breck,  Rev.  F.  G.  Strahan,  and  Rev.  J.  C. 
Barnes.  In  the  year  1851  they  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing Rev.  James  H.  Dinsmore  as  stated  supply  for 
si.K  months.  At  the  expiration  of  Jlr.  Dinsmore's 
time  the  Session  infonnally  in\'itcd  the  Rev.  George 
Van  Eraman,  a  graduate  of  Danville  Seminary,  to 
svipply  the  jiulpit,  which  he  did  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  Presbyter)',  when  leave  was  given  to  continue 
his  labors.  He  continued  to  preach  until  some  time 
in  May,  1852.  On  the  first  of  May,  1856,  the  Rev.  S. 
Yerkes,  D.  D. ,  commenced  his  labors  as  stated  supply, 
and  continued  to  render  this  service  until  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1857  to  fill  the  fourth  pro- 
fessorship in  Danville  Theological  Seminary. 

On  May  1st,  1858,  Rev.  Matthew  McFeatters  com- 
menced his  labors  as  stated  supply,  and  August  21st 
was  regularly  called  as  pastor,  but  iu  the  Spring  of 
1859  declined  the  call  and  ceased  to  act  as  stated 
supply.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1859,  a  unanimous 
call  was  given  to  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Allen,  which  he 
accepted,  uniting  preaching  with  teaching  a  school, 
until  Ajiril,  13th,  1861,  when,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  he  resigned  the  charge.  On  September  7th, 
1861,  Rev.  M.  Vanlear  accepted  a  call  to  Bethel,  and 
continued  pa.stor  until  April,  1873.  The  present 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  W.  George,  who  was  elected  in 
May,  1873,  and  whose  ministry  has  been  largely 
blessed  among  his  people. 

Bevan,  Matthew  L.,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Old 
Chester,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  August  23d,  1777. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  commission  and  shipi>ing 
merchant — the  leading  member  of  the  firm  of  Bevan 
&  Humphreys.  His  early  religious  training  was 
among  the  Quakers,  but  he  was  baptized  and  received 
into  the  Church  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Jane- 
way,  then  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Bevan  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city,  and 
was  made  a  Ruling  Elder  with  Mes.srs.  Alexander 
Henry  and  Matthew  Newkirk.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  John  Breekenridge,  then  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Jlr.  Bevan  was 
led  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Henry,  Jlr.  Bevan, 
who  was  long  and  intimately  connected  with  him  in 
educational  labors,  was  chosen  his  successor  iu  the 
Presidency  of  the  Board,  September  2d,  1847,  which 
position  he  filled  with  great  acceptance  until  his 
deiith,  December  11th,  1849.  His  hospitality  was 
large,  and  his  generosity  con.stant  towards  those 
struggling  to  fit  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. 

Bid-well,  Hon.  Marshall  S.,  was  born  in  Stock- 
bridge,  JIass.,  February  16th,  1799,  and  moved  with 
his  father's  family  to  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  iu 
1812.  He  studied  law,  and  when  called  to  the  Bar, 
his  talents  and  integrity  gave  promise  of  the  distinc- 
tion he  afterwards  attained.     He  was  then  returned 
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by  tlie  Keform  party  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  clioscn  Speaker  of  the  House,  whieh  responsible 
ami  influential  position  he  held  for  many  years.  But 
such  was  the  disatiection  of  the  dominant  party 
toward  the  Reformers,  that  Mr.  Bidwell  removed  to 
New  York  in  1838,  where  he  formed  those  business 
connections  which  he  so  long  and  honorably  main- 
tained. Being  early  converted  by  the  power  of  the 
gospel,  its  principles  governed  all  the  purjjoses  of  his 
life.  His  Christian  philanthropy  was  manifested  by 
his  gi-atuitous  services  in  works  of  benevolence,  and 
his  endeavors  to  do  good  unto  all  men  as  he  had 
opportunity.  As  one  of  the  original  corporators  of 
the  Presbj'terian  Hosijital  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
he  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity,  and,  by 
his  counsel  and  suggestions,  contributed  to  its  suc- 
cess. Grasping  with  strong  foith  eternal  realities 
while  in  vigorous  health,  he  shrank  not  at  the  pros- 
pect of  sudden  death;  hence,  his  praj-er  was  to  be 
taken  away  when  and  where  it  pleased  his  Heavenly 
Father.  That  jjrayer  was  heard  and  accepted.  With- 
out any  premonition,  by  an  imperceptible  and  almost 
instantaneous  transition,  he  died,  at  his  office  in  New 
York,  amid  the  crowded  marts  of  business,  October 
24th,  1872. 

Biggs,  Thomas  Jacob,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  John 
and  Sarah  Biggs,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
November  29th,  1787;  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in 
1815;  in  the  same  year  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  in  1817,  and  ordained  by  them  in 
1818,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Frankford  Church, 
Pa.  His  pastorate  here  was  a  very  happy  and  useful 
one ;  many  were  added  to  the  church,  and  a  number 
of  young  men  were  brought  into  the  ministry.  He 
accepted  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  Church  Polity  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary  in 
1832,  and  resigning  it  in  1839,  accepted  the  Presi- 
dency of  Cincinnati  College.  This  position  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  untU  October  l.'itb,  1845.  He  was 
President  of  Woodward  College  in  Cincinnati  from 
1845  to  1851.  During  his  presidency  he  ministered 
in  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  and 
the  First  Church  of  Walnut  Hills.  From  October, 
1852  to  December,  1856,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Church,  Cincinnati.  He  died  February  9th,  1864. 
Dr.  Biggs  was  a  useful  man.  A  beautiful  trait  in 
his  character  was  the  largeness  of  his  Christian 
regards.  His  piety  was  of  a  cheerful  tyiie.  He 
never  seemed  to  see  God  in  the  pillar  of  cloud,  but 
always  in  the  pillar  of  light.  Christ  was  so  near  to 
him  that  he  felt  no  doubts,  but  rejoiced  in  his  fellow- 
ship with  Him. 

Billings,  Rev.  Silas,  was  born  at  Somers,  Tol- 
land county,  Coim.,  August  21st,  1804;  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1829 ;  spent  one  year  in  teaching 
at  Buckingham  Academy,  Worcester  county,  Sid. ; 
studied  theology  at  Princeton;  was  licensed  by  Mid- 
dlesex Congregational  Association,  Conn.,  in  October, 


1832,  and  was  ordained  by  East  Hanover  Presbytery, 
October  19th,  1833,  as  an  evangelist.  He  labored  as 
a  missionary  in  Prince  George  county,  Va.,  from  Sep- 
tember, 1833,  until  Octol)er,  1836,  after  which  he 
served  the  churches  of  Woodstock  and  Strasburg,  Va. , 
as  stated  suiJijly,  from  October,  1836,  to  the  Summer 
of  1846,  through  the  whole  time  teaching  a  classical 
school  five  days  in  the  week.  He  then  went  to  Mor- 
gant«wu,  West  Virginia,  and  for  seven  years,  1846-53, 
had  charge  of  a  classical  school,  at  the  same  time 
preaching  as  a  supply  at  diflerent  points.  By  his 
energy  and  wisdom  he  here  built  up  a  large  and 
flourishing  Academy,  which  has  since  grown  to  be  the 
University  of  West  Virginia.  He  then  beeime  stated 
supply  for  two  years,  1854-5G,  to  the  Church  at  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  to  that  at  Orange,  N.  J., 
for  two  years  more,  1856-58.  Eeturniug  to  Virginia, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Elk  Branch  Church  at  Duf- 
field's  Depot,  on  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
where  he  was  installed  pastor  August  17th,  1858,  and 
through  faiku-e  of  health  was  released  April  23d,  1869, 
and  removed  to  AVinchester,  where  he  resided  untU 
his  death.  Soon  after  be  began  preaching  at  Elk 
Branch  Church,  he  opened  there  a  Seminary  for  girls, 
which  he  continued  to  teach  until  1869.  Very  soon 
after  removing  to  Winchester,  he  again  opened  a 
Seminary  for  females,  called  "Fairfax  Hall,"  which, 
vrith  the  help  of  two  of  his  daughters,  became  a  most 
flourishing  and  useful  institution,  and  so  continues  to . 
this  time.  Yet,  so  long  as  was  possible,  lie  sought  to 
preach,  and  gladly  rode  long  distances  to  supply  poor 
or  vacant  churches  on  the  Sabbath.  He  died  Janu- 
ary 8th,  1881,  at  Winchester,  Va.  He  was  a  man  of 
indomitable  energy,  a  laborious  pastor,  a  successful 
teacher,  a  man  of  truly  devoted  and  devotional  spirit. 
His  extraordinary  musical  gifts  added  much  to  the 
interest  felt  in  bis  religious  ser'S'ices. 

Bingham,  Rev.  Samuel  James,  was  the  third 
sou  of  Samuel  Bingham  and  Mary  MuUlrow — both 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent^ — and  was  born  in  Marion 
county,  S.  C,  December  6th,  1829.  His  lather's 
house  was  the  minister's  home,  and  a  nursery  of 
piety,  and  thus  he  was  reared  under  godly  influences, 
which  fitted  him  for  his  subsequent  life  of  consecra- 
tion and  usefulness.  He  graduated  at  Oglethorpe 
University  in  1852,  and  spent  two  years  (1854-55)  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  was 
licensed  in  October,  1856,  and  was  ordained  April  5th, 
1858,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tuscaloosa,  and  devoted 
himself  with  great  ardor  to  the  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  even  to  the  very  last  Sabbath  of 
his  life.  He  spent  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  min- 
istry in  the  county  of  his  boyhood,  serving  the 
churches  of  Elizabeth,  Oxlbrd  and  Hadden.  Here 
his  labors  were  abundant,  faithful  and  very  successful. 
He  then  spent  five  yeai-s  of  useful  and  successful 
labor  in  Jasper  and  Newton  counties.  Miss.,  a  scat- 
tered field,  in  which  he  had  to  endure  much  self- 
sacrifice,  which,  however,  he  always  bore  cheerfully 
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for  the  Master's  sake.  Thence,  he  went  to  Enter- 
prise, Miss. ,  and  during  the  five  years  of  his  ministry 
there,  gathered  more  than  one  sheaf  into  the  Lord's 
garner. 

His  last  field  embraced  the  place  of  liis  residence, 
Moss  Point,  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  the  chiu-ehes  of 
Ilandsboro  and  Vernal.  All  these  churches  were 
huilt  up  and  strengthened  through  his  efforts.  A 
handsome  chui'ch  edifice  was  erected  at  Moss  Point, 
largely  through  his  exertions.  But  many  other 
churches  enjoyed  his  occasional  labors,  and  always 
with  profit.  He  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  mis- 
sionary sjiirit,  and  was  fond  of  visiting  destitute 
regions  and  preaching  to  the  poor.  In  this  branch  of 
labor  he  was  greatly  blessed  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

He  was  very  genial  and  sociable  in  his  disposition. 
Wherever  he  went  he  made  friends  of  all  classes. 
His  style  of  preaching  was  plain,  evangelical,  earnest 
and  practical.  His  whole  soul  was  engaged  in  the 
work.  He  preached  to  win  souls  to  ChrLst.  He 
made  sacrifices  in  order  to  preach.  During  his  whole 
ministry  he  received  rather  a  small  salary.  His 
ministry  was  emphatically  a  labor  of  love.  Of  a 
sympathetic  nature,  he  was  always  a  friend  indeed  to 
the  po(jr,  the  sufi'erlug  and  the  afdicted.  He  died 
June  28th,  1881. 

Bishop,  Rev.  George  Bro-wn,  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  K.  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.,  and  Ann  Ireland,  and  was 
born  in  Fayette  county,  Ky . ,  two  miles  south  of  Lex- 
ington, March  30th,  1810.  He  graduated  at  Miami 
University  in  1828,  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Oxford,  in  November, 
1833,  and  was  pastor  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  1833-4.  In 
Septemljer,  1834,  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship 
of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the 
Indiana  Theological  Seminary  at  Hanover,  Ind., 
(now  the  Northwestern  Theological  Seminary  at  Chi- 
cago), and  in  this  position  was  permitted  to  labor 
about  three  years.  He  died  December  14th,  1837. 
Mr.  Bishop  was  eminent  in  his  Christian  character. 
The  Bible  was  his  delight  and  constant  companion. 
As  a  pastor,  his  dignified  bearing  commanded  the 
respect  and  affection  of  his  people.  He  never  selected 
a  text,  prepared  a  sermon,  or  entered  the  puljiit, 
without  first  earnestly  invoking  the  divine  blessing. 
His  prayers,  exhortations,  and  sermons,  were  largely 
composed  of  Scripture  language,  and  were  pointed 
and  discriminating.  As  a  Professor,  he  was  not  only 
singularly  earnest  and  faithful,  but  beloved  by  his 
classes.  Every  recitation  was  opened  by  prayer  for 
divine  guidance  and  illumination,  and  the  first  day 
of  every  month  was  set  apart  for  special  religious 
exercises.  His  contributions  to  religious  purposes 
often  exceeded  twice  the  amount  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  he  had  set  apart  for  benevolent 
objects.  Few  men  have  given  so  great  promise  of 
usefulness  to  the  Church,  or  have,  in  so  short  a  time, 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  honor  of  our  Master. 


Bishop,  Rev.  Pierpont  E.,  was  bom  in  Am- 
herst coxmty,  Va.,  in  1803,  graduated  at  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  Va.,  in  1829,  and  at  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1833.  After  being  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  West  Hanover,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  Ebenezer  and  Unity  churches.  South  Carolina,  in 
1834,  and  remained  in  Ebenezer  until  184(!.  In  1845 
he  resigned  his  charge  in  Unity,  and  preached  in 
Yorkville.  Dirriug six  of  these  years  he  was  at  the 
head  of  an  Academy.  Soon  after  leaving  Ebenezer, 
he  preached  at  Bethesda,  as  stated  supply  untU  1851, 
when  he  was  installed  piistor  in  1855.  Having  organ- 
ized Zion  Church,  he  preached  for  them  one-fourth 
of  his  time.  In  1856,  he  left  Bethesda,  and  became 
jjastor  of  Bennettsville  and  Great  Pee  Dee  churches, 
and  preached  to  the  destitutions  of  the  neighborhood. 
He  died  March  5th,  1859.  Jlr.  Bishop  was  of  an 
eminently  practical  turn  of  mind,  a  ready  ofi'-hand 
speaker,  a  faithful  and  laborious  pastor,  and  beloved 
by  all. 

Bishop,  ■William,  D.  D.,  is  the  oldest  child  of 
Ebenezer  Bishop  (brother  of  Dr.  Bishop,  formerly  Pres- 
ident of  Miami  University-)  and  Margaret  (Hastic) 
Bishop.  He  was  born  in  AMiitburn,  Linlithgowshire, 
Scotland,  December  9th, 1825.  At  nine  years  of  age  he 
removed  mth  his  jjarents  to  America.  He  graduated 
at  Hlinois  College  in  1847;  studied  theologj'  at 
Princeton  Seminary ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Second  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1850,  and  ordained 
in  1854.  From  1850  to  1852  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  in  his  Alma  Mater,  and  the  next  seven  years 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Hanover  College.  In  1859  and 
18G0  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbj'terian  Church  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  the  first  President  of  the 
University  established  there  in  1859.  In  1860  he 
removed  to  Saliua,  and  organized  the  Presbyterian 
Church  there,  remaining  its  pastor  for  four  years.  In 
1864  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Highlands,  and 
so  continued  until  1869.  During  part  of  this  time 
he  was  also  President  of  Highland  University. 
Subsecjuently  he  returned  to  Salina  to  recruit  his 
health,  and  for  four  years  was  Superintendent  of  the 
public  schools.  From  1875  to  1877  he  was  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Independence,  Kansas,  whence  he 
returned  to  Salina,  and  was  again  Superintendent  of 
schools  until  1882. 

Dr.  Bishop  is  a  man  of  fine  social  qualities,  of 
exceptional  scholarly  attainments,  and  varied  literary 
culture.  A  genial  and  somewhat  humorous  disposi- 
tion lends  additional  interest  to  his  conversation,  as 
well  as  to  his  publ  ic  discourses.  While  devoting  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  to  educational  interests, 
and  always  with  success,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a 
preacher  of  marked  ability  and  power.  In  clear 
analysis,  logical  arrangement,  vigor  of  style  and 
elegance  of  diction,  his  pulpit  preparations  will  stand 
the  severest  criticism.  A  number  of  his  addresses 
have  been  published,  viz.  :  "Original  Thinking," 
"  Scholarly  Culture  and  Character,"  "  Philosophy  of 
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Education,"  "Moral  Culture  in  Schools,"  the  Cen- 
tennial Sermou  before  the  Synod  of  Kansas,  in  1876, 
etc. 

Black,  Rev.  John,  a  South  Carolinian  by  birth, 
and  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  was  licensed  by 
Donegal  Presbytery,  October  14th,  1773,  and  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Upper  Marsh  Creek,  York  County,  Pa., 
August  15th,  177.5.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1794,  he 
was  released  from  his  charge,  but  continued  to  preach 
in  various  places  without  any  regular  settlement.  Mr. 
Black  possessed  a  high  order  of  talent,  and  was 
esjjecially  fond  of  philosophical  disquisitions.  He 
died  August  6th,  1802,  in  the  exercise  of  a  triumphant 
faith. 

Blackburn,  G-ldeon,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Au- 
gusta couuty,  Va.,  August  27th,  1772.     In  his  boy- 
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hood  his  parents  removed  to  Tennessee.  He  pursued 
his  literary  course  under  the  direction  of  Samuel 
Doak,  D.  D.,  and  his  theological  studies  under  the 
instruction  of  Dr.  Robert  Henderson,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Abingdon,  in  1792. 

Mr.  Blackburn  established  the  New  Proridence 
Church,  Mary\ille,  and  also  took  charge  of  another 
church  called  Eusebia,  about  ten  miles  distant.  Be- 
sides his  stated  labors  in  these  congregations,  he 
preached  much  in  the  region  round  about,  and  was 
instrumentil  in  organizing  several  new  churches. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  here,  his  situa- 
tion, from  the  exposure  of  the  region  to  Indian  depre- 
dations, was  one  of  imminent  peril.  In  1803  he 
undertook  a  mission  amoug  the  Cherokees,  and  his 


self-sacrificing  labors  among  them  were  followed  with 
excellent  results.  In  1811  he  removed  again  to  West 
Tennessee,  settled  at  Franklin,  took  charge  of  Har- 
peth  Academy,  and  preached  in  rotation  at  five  dif- 
ferent places  within  a  range  of  fifty  miles,  organiz- 
ing, within  a  few  months  after  he  commenced  his 
labors,  churches  at  the  several  places  at  which  he 
preached. 

On  November  12th,  1823,  Dr.  Blackburn  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  chiu-ch  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  where  his  laljors  were  greatly  blessed.  He 
was  President  of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky. ,  from 
1827  until  1830.  He  then  removed  to  Versailles,  Ky., 
where  he  was  occupied,  partly  in  ministering  to  the 
Church  in  that  place,  and  partly  as  an  agent  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Temperance  Society.  In  October, 
1833,  he  removed  to  Illinois.  In  1835  he  was  an 
agent  to  raise  funds  for  Illinois  College  in  the  eastern 
States,  and  whilst  thus  engaged,  conceived  a  plan  of 
establishing  a  theological  seminary  in  Illinois,  which 
resulted,  after  his  death,  in  the  establishment  of  such 
an  institution  at  Carlins\'ille,  111.  He  died  Augirst 
23d,  1838. 

Dr.  Blackbdrn  was  much  above  the  ordinary  stature, 
being  about  six  feet  one  or  two  inches  high.  In  his 
maimer  he  was  easy,  gentle,  mQd,  courteous,  affable, 
but  always  dignified.  ' '  He  was, ' '  says  one  who  knew 
him  well,  "not  only  an  eloquent,  but  laborious  and 
successful  preacher.  Like  ^\^litefield,  he  loved  "to 
range,  "and  besides  many  extensive  tom^  of  preach- 
ing through  various  portions  of  the  United  States,  his 
vacations  in  the  academy  and  college  were  uniformly 
spent  in  traveling  from  place  to  place,  often  preach- 
ing night  and  day,  and  nnitbrmly  followed  by  weep- 
ing, wondering,  admiring  audiences  wherever  he 
went ;  and  even  during  the  sessions  of  the  academy 
and  college,  often  have  I  known  him,  mounted  on 
horseback  on  Friday  afternoon,  to  dash  off  ten,  twenty 
'  and  even  thirty  miles,  preach  four  or  five  times, 
administer  the  conimimion  on  Sabbath,  and  return 
on  Jlonday  morning  in  time  to  be  iu  his  chair  in  the 
lecture-room  at  niue  o'clock.  Very  many  were  con- 
verted imder  his  ministry,  and  many  churches  planted 
and  watered  by  his  indefatigable  labors. ' ' 

Blackburn,  "William  MaxTvell,  D.  D.,  was 
born  December  30th,  1828,  at  Carlisle,  Ind.  He 
graduated  at  Hanover  College  in  1850.  He  was  a 
student  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1851-4, 
licensed  by  the  Preshj'tery  of  New  Brunswick,  in 
April,  1853,  and  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Pres- 
bj'tery  of  Lake,  September  28th,  1854.  He  acted  as 
supply  of  the  New  School  Church  at  Three  Eivers, 
Michigan,  for  nearly  two  years,  and  then  became 
stated  supply  of  Park  Presbyterian  Chtxrch,  Erie, 
Pa.,  which  had  recently  been  organized.  The  next 
year,  1857,  he  w;is  installed  pastor,  and  continued 
in  this  relation  until  1863,  the  church  growing  rap- 
idly under  his  ministry.  In  1859  he  wrote  his  first 
book — "The  Holy   Child,"  which  was  regarded  at 
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the  time  a  model  Sunday-scliool  book.  Just  before 
this  he  had  translated  John  Gerhard's  Saered  Medi- 
tations. "  The  Holy  Child  "  was  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  books  that  flowed  from  llr.  Black- 
burn's pen.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  ^Tote 
twenty-six  volumes,  chiefly  for  Simday  Schools,  but 
of  a  high  order,  and  which  met  with  a  large  sale. 
Many  of  these  were  historical  biogi-aphies,  in  which 
the  religious  and  political  events  of  the  stu-ring  ilaj-s 
of  the  Reformation  period  were  interwoven  with  the 
individual  life  biographically  portrayed.  In  order 
to  equip  himself  the  more  completely  for  this  kind 
of  comjjosition,  in  18G2  he  spent  several  months  in 
Eurojic,  visiting  the  places  most  distinguished  in  the 
Eeformation,  and  collecting  books  not  obtainable  in 
this  country  which  illustrated  that  period.  During 
this  time  he  wrote  articles  for  Magazines,  Reviews 
and  Cyclopedias,  mostly  of  an  historical  character. 

In  18G4  Mr.  Blackburn  took  charge  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.  and  during  the 
four  years  of  his  pastorate  the  church  increased  in 
number,  and  through  his  exertions  a  burdensome 
debt  was  removed.  In  1>*G8  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Northwest,  at  Chicago,  which  position  he  occu- 
pied with  great  acceptance  untU  1881,  when  he 
accepted  a  Ciill  to  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Cincinnati,  his  present  field  of  labor.  For  two  jears 
of  his  Professorship,  1869-71,  Dr.  Blackburn  was 
stated  supply  of  the  Fullertpn  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chicago.  In  1879  he  published  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Present  Time,"  a  work  which  has  been  commended 
in  the  highest  terms  by  the  religious  press  of  all 
denominations.  Each  year  of  his  p.astorate  in  Cin- 
cinnati he  has  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
historical  or  religious  subjects.  For  ten  years  he  has 
lectured  at  Sunday-school  Institutes  and  Assemblies. 
He  is  yet  in  fhe  prime  of  life,  enjoying  excellent 
health,  to  which  his  genial  manners  and  humorous 
disposition  contribute. 

Blackwood,  'William,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  Dromara,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
Ireland,  and  educated  in  Lisburn  and  Dublin.  He 
graduated  in  the  Royal  College,  Belfast,  where  he 
also  passed  through  a  full  course  of  theology.  In  his 
undergraduate  course  he  was  distinguished  in  the 
departments  of  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  and 
also  in  Metaphj'sics  and  Ethies,  as  well  in  M.athema- 
tics,  in  each  of  which  he  was  honored  irith  premiums 
for  excellence.  Alter  being  licensed  to  preach  by  tlie 
Presbytery  of  Dromore,  he  was  called  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  church  of  Holj^vood,  near  Belfast,  where 
he  succeeded  in  erecting  a  very  tasteful  and  commo- 
dious church  edifice.  His  next  field  of  labor  was 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
north  of  England,  where  he  undertook  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  church,  and  also  succeeded  in  ha^^.ng 
built  one  of  the  most  perfect  church  edifices  in  the 


bovmds  of  the  Church.  In  recognition  of  liis  ser^-ices 
he  was  placed  in  the  Moderator's  chair  in  the  highest 
Court  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Chmx-h. 

Dr.  Blackwood,  in  1850,  became  pastor  of  the 
Ninth  Presbyterian  Chiuch,  Philadeliihia,  in  which 
relation  he  still  continues,  beloved  liy  his  people  and 
blessed  in  his  ministry.  Alter  the  sud(k-n  decease  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  AVebstcr,  during  his  preparation  of 
the  ' '  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America, ' ' 
Dr.  Blackwood  was  induced  to  take  charge  of  the 
papers,  which  had  been  left  in  a  sbite  of  confusion, 
and  arrange  and  edit  them.  He  has  ^^Titten  much 
for  magazines  and  other  journals.  His  most  exten- 
sive literary  work  is  a  very  large  and  elaborate 
enc3-clopa'dia,  which  is  historical,  theological,  col- 
legiate, antiquarian,  architectural  and  1)il)lical  in  its 
character,  and  indicates  both  research  and  erudition. 
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Dr.  Blackwood  h;is  a  fine  clerical  appearance,  is 
dignified  in  his  manner,  and  is  of  a  very  courteous, 
genial  and  gentlemanly  spirit.  Though  he  never 
fails  to  indulge  his  strong  literary  tastes,  he  is  a  hard 
worker  in  his  profession,  doing  ample  justice  to  his 
large  congregation,  both  in  pulpit  ministration  and 
jiastoral  ■\'isitation.  His  sermons  are  solid,  Scriptural, 
sound,  bearing  the  impress  of  his  vigorous  intellect 
and  aflectionate  heart.  As  a  Presbj-ter  he  is  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  is  alwaj'S  listened  to 
by  his  brethren  with  the  attention  to  which  he  is 
entitled  by  his  extensive  learning,  mature  experience 
and  excellent  character.  In  the  community  in  which 
he  has  spent  the  third  of  a  century  as  a  custodian  of 
the  high  interests  of  the  gospel,  he  has  \\-ielded  a 
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potent  influence  for  good,  and  achieved  a  reputation 
such  as  only  real  worth  can  gain. 

Blain,  Rev.  Daniel,  -was  horn  in  Cumberland 
county,  Va.,  Norember  20th,  1838.,  He  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blain  and  Susan  J.  (Harrison) 
Blain.  He  graduated,  in  1858,  at  Washington  College, 
Va.  (now  Washington  and  Lee  University).  He  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  at  Union  Seminary,  Va., 
and  was  licensed  by  Lexington  Pre-sbytery,  Septcm- ' 
ber  22d,  1866.  November  2!)th,  18CT,  he  was  ordained  j 
to  the  ministry  and  installed  pastor  of  Collyerstown  \ 
Church,  whence  he  was  called  to  his  present  pastor- 
ate atC'hristiansbnrg.Va. ,  and  there  installed,  October 
1st,  1871.  Jlr.  Blain  is  a  man  of  fine  physique  and 
talents,  a  close  student,  impressive  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
and  wields  a  ready  and  graceful  pen.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  history  of  the  Christiansburg  Church,  con- 
taining many  interesting  facts  as  to  early  Presby- 
terianisni  in  Southwest  Virginia,  and  editor  of  the 
Clinrrh  A>»'.-i,  a  Presbyterian  monthly. 

Blain,  Rev.  Daniel,  was  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Abbeville  District,  in  1773,  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
race.  He  passed  his  early  life  on  the  frontiers,  in  the 
American  Revolution.  Like  Andrew  Jackson  and 
a  multitude  of  Scotch-Irish  boys  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  who,  in  mature  years,  rose  to 
eminence  and  worth,  he  was  familiar  with  the 
privations  and  distresses,  and  battles  and  massacres 
of  the  famous  campaigns  of  the  Southern  war. 
When  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  repaired 
to  Liberty  Hall,  near  Lexington,  Va.,  and  there 
completed  his  academic  and  theological  course  of 
study,  in  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  was 
licensed  by  Lexington  Presbytery  about  the  year 
1796.  He  engaged  with  Mr.  Baxter  in  teaching  the 
New  London  Academy  at  Bedford,  and  removed  with 
him  to  Lexington,  being  appointed  Professor  in  the 
Academy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  S^^lod,  in  1803,  to  esUiblish  a  religious 
periodical  if  the  way  was  clear,  and  under  whose 
direction  the  first  number  of  The  Virginia  Beligious 
Magazine  was  issued,  October,  1804.  To  that  period- 
ical he  contributed  a  number  of  valuable  articles. 
Mr.  Blain  was  called  from  earth  in  the  meridian  of 
life,  from  increasing  usefulness  and  a  young  family, 
March  19th,  1814.  President  Baxter  loved  him  as 
his  amiable  professor  and  co-laborer,  and  his  brethren 
called  him  "the  amiable  Mr.  Blain."  "Had  the 
church  no  such  lovely  characters  as  Daniel  Blain," 
says  Dr.  Foote,  "her  beauty  would  be  marred,  and 
her  bands  loosed." 

Blair,  Andre-w,  son  of  William  and  Sarah 
(Holmes)  Blair,  children  of  William  Blair,  Sen'r, 
and  Andrew  Holmes,  Sen'r,  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
April  10th,  1789,  and  there  died,  most  peacefully 
and  hopefully,  July  21st,  1861,  in  his  73d  year.  He 
had  been  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  his  native  place,  December  2.5th, 
1825,   and  when  the  Second  Church  was  organized, 


January  12th-,  1833,  he  was  one  of  the  first  three 
elders  therein  elected  and  installed.  This  office  he 
most  faithfully  and  acceptably  filled  until  his  death, 
and  throughout  this  time  had  taken  a  very  active  and 
leadingpart  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  church. 
He  was  also  fully  identified  with  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation in  Carlisle,  and  had  been  President  of  the  Board 
of  School  Directors  for  twenty-five  years  pre^dous  to 
his  death.  Though  a  very  diligent  and  systematic 
business  man — for  his  family  and  the  Church  and  the 
public — yet  he  was  a  reading  and  reflecting  man,  and 
few  laymen  were  more  familiar  with  the  Bible  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  distinctive  doctrines  and 
principles  of  oiir  Church  than  Mr.  Blair.  In  under- 
standing, appreciating  and  discharging  the  several 
duties  of  his  responsible  position,   he  was  a  model 
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elder.     In    the    Presbytery,    Synod     and     General 
Assembly,  he  was  a  useful  and  honored  member. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  McGill,  who  had  been  the 
excellent  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  thus  writes  of 
him  :  "Andrew  Blair  was  always  a  prince  among  the 
elders  of  the  Church;  he  could  'rule  well'  and  he 
was  singularly  'apt  to  teach.'  His  pastor  could 
always  depend  on  him  to  ^"isit  the  sick,  to  conduct 
the  meetings  for  prayer,  Bible-class  teaching,  and 
superintendency  of  the  Sabbath  school.  He  was  an 
intellectual  man  of  no  ordinary  power,  and  yet  that 
sturdy  mind  was  balanced  admirably  with  fine  emo- 
tions of  tenderness,  love  and  generosity.  The  people 
always  loved  him  and  revered  him  as  an  oracle.  All 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Andrew  Blair !  To  '  do 
ju.stly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  his  God,' 
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summed  and  adorned  his  religion  to  the  end  of  his 
days." 

Blair,  Rev.  .John,  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Blair,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Log  College,  and  licensed  by  the  New  Side  Presby- 
tery of  New  Castle  at  its  earliest  sessions.  He  was 
ordained,  December  27th,  1742,  pastor  of  Middle 
Spring,  Rocky  Spring,  and  Big  Spring,  in  Cumber- 
land county,  Pa.,  and  gave  two-thirds  of  his  time  to 
Big  Spring,  dividing  the  remainder  between  the 
others.  During  his  ministry  here  he  made  two 
visits  to  Virginia — the  last  in  1746, — i)reaching  with 
great  power  in  various  places,  organizing  new  congre- 
gations, and  leaving  an  endiiring  impression  of  his 
piety  and  eloquence.  The  incursions  of  the  Indians 
led  him  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  December  28th, 
1748.  He  seems  to  have  remained  without  a  settle- 
ment till  1757,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
church  at  Fagg's  Manor,  which  had  been  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  Here  he  con- 
tinued nearly  ten  years,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
not  only  as  pastor  of  the  church,  but  as  head  of  the 
school  which  his  brother  had  established.  In  this 
latter  capacity  he  assisted  in  the  prejjaration  of  many 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  1767  he  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  elected  President 
before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  But  .soon  after  his 
election,  intelligence  was  received  from  Scotland,  that 
Dr.  Witherspoou,  who  had  previously  declined  the 
position,  would,  in  all  probability,  if  the  call  were 
repeated,  accept  it.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  to 
Mr.  Blair,  with  a  modesty  and  magnanimity  worthy 
of  record,  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  President  of 
the  Board,  declining  the  office,  and  accepted  a  call 
to  "Wallkill,  in  the  Highlands  of  New  York,  May 
lyth,  1769.     He  died  December  8th,  1771. 

During  the  excitement  growing  out  of  the  question 
concerning  the  examination  of  candidates  on  their  ex- 
perience of  saving  grace,  one  of  the  Old  Side  published 
"Thoughts  on  the  E.xamination  and  Ti-ials  of  Candi- 
dates." On  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Blair  publi.shed 
"Animadversions,"  dated  "Fagg's  Manoi,  August 
27th,  1766."  He  also  published  a  reply  to  Harker's 
"Appeal  to  the  Christian  World,"  entitled  "The 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Vindicated." 
He  left  behind  him  a  treatise  on  regeneration,  ortho- 
dox, and  ably  written;  it  was  published  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  with  the  title,  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Nature,  Use,  and  Subjects  of  the  Sacraments,  on  Re- 
generation, and  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Means 
of  Grace."  The  preface  is  dated  "Goodwill,  alias 
■\Vallkill,  December  21.st,  1770."  It  was  reprinted 
by  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson,  in  his  collection  of  Sacra- 
mental Treatises. 

A  ■writer  in  the  Assembly's  Magazine  says  of  Mr. 
Blair:  "  He  was  a  judicious  and  persuasive  preacher, 
and  through  his  exertions  sinners  were  converted 
and  the  children  of  God  edified.      Fully  convinced  of 


the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  he  addressed  im- 
mortal souls  with  that  warmth  and  power  which  left 
a  witness  in  every  bosom.  Though  he  sometimes 
wrote  his  sermons  in  full,  yet  his  common  mode  of 
preaching  was  by  short  notes,  comprising  the  general 
outlines.  His  labors  were  too  abundant  to  admit 
of  more,  and  no  more   was  necessary  to  a  mind  so 

richly  stored -n-ith  the  great  truths  of  religion 

His  disposition  was  uncommonly  patient,  placid, 
benevolent,  disinterested  and  cheerful.  He  was  too 
mild  to  indulge  bitterness  or  severity,  and  he  thought 
that  the  truth  required  little  else  but  to  be  fairly 
stated  and  properly  understood.  Those  who  could 
not  relish  the  savor  of  his  piety,  loved  him  as  an 
amiable  and  revered  him  as  a  great  man.  Though 
no  bigot,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  government  is  most  Scriptural,  and  the  most 
favorable  to  religion  and  happiness. " 

Dr.  Alexander  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Blair, 
"  as  a  theologian,  was  not  inferior  to  any  man  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  his  day." 

Blair,  Rev.  John  Durburro'W,  was  born  at 
Fagg's  Manor,  Pa.,  October  15th,  1759.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  who  was  ordained, 
December  27tli,  1742,  pastor  of  Middle  Spring,  Rocky 
Spring,  and  Big  Spring,  in  Cumberland  county.  Pa., 
and  who  afterwards  succeeded  his  brother  as  both 
pastor  of  the  Church  and  teacher  of  the  School  at 
Fagg's  Manor.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  year  1775.  After  his  graduation  he 
was  appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Wither- 
spoou, Principal  of  Washington  Henry  Academy,  in 
Virginia,  where  he  remained  for  a  number  of  years. 
October  28th,  1784,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover.  Soon  after  this  he  received 
a  call  from  the  church  in  Pole  Green,  in  Hanover,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davis  had  been  pastor  while 
in  Virginia,  and  having  accepted  the  call,  was 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  office.  About  1792  he  was 
induced  to  remove  to  Richmond,  and  open  a  classical 
school.  At  the  same  time  he  began  to  gather  a 
church,  holding  his  services  in  the  Capitol.  In  duo 
cour.se  of  time  a  building  was  erected  for  his  congre- 
gation, on  Shockoe  Hill,  where  he  officiated  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died,  January  10th, 
1823.  Mr.  Blair  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  commu- 
nity. He  was  a  man  of  benevolence,  of  polished 
manners,  and  fitted  to  adorn  any  company.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  solid  and  orthodox.  His  style  was 
graceful  and  polLshed,  and  his  delivery  was  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  his  style.  One  of  his  ijeeuliarities 
was  that  he  was  never  willing  to  marry  any  one 
who  had  not  been  baptized,  and  .sometimes,  when  he 
discovered  at  the  moment  when  the  ceremony  was 
about  to  be  performed  that  the  bride  had  not  received 
baptism,  he  would  abruptly  pause  and  proceed  to 
administer  it. 

Blair,  Rev.  Samuel,  was  bom  in  Ireland.  June 
14tli,  1712.     He  came  to  America  while  ijuite  young, 
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and  was  educated  at  the  Log  College  at  Neshaminy, 
under  the  Rev.  AVilliam  Tenn^nt.  Ha^^ug  completed 
his  classical  and  theological  study,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  November  9tli,  1733,  by  the  Presbji;ery  of 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  following  September  accepted 
a  call  to  Jliddletown  and  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.  Here 
he  continued  about  five  years,  but  there  are  no  records 
remaining  to  indicate  the  amount  of  success  that 
attended  his  labors.  In  1739  he  received  a  call  to 
the  Church  in  New  Londonjlerry,  otherwise  called 
Fagg's  Manor,  in  Pennsylvania.  This  call  he 
accepted,  and  removed  to  his  new  residence  in 
November,  1739,  but  his  installation  did  not  take 
place  until  April,  1740.  Shortly  after  his  settlement 
at  Fagg's  Manor  he  established  a  classical  school, 
which  produced  such  men  as  Davies,  Eodgers,  Cam- 
ming, James  Finley,  Robert  Smith  and  Hugh  Henry, 
"as  scholars,  preachers,  pastors,  patriots,  in  their 
piety  and  success, ' '  says  Webster,  ' '  a  noble  company, 
a  goodly  fellowship,  showing  the  Church  what  man- 
ner of  men  the  apostles  and  martyrs  were." 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Blair's  ministry  at  Fagg's 
Manor,  there  occurred,  in  1740,  a  very  remarkable 
revival  of  religion.  The  number  of  the  awakened 
increased  very  fast;  scarcely  a  sermon  or  a  lecture 
through  the  whole  Summer  failed  to  produce  impres- 
sions, and  many  persons  aflbrded  very  hopeful,  satis- 
fying evidence  that  the  Lord  had  brought  them  to  a 
true  acceptance  of  Christ. 

3Ir.  Blair  made  a  tour  of  preaching  through  New 
England  in  the  Summer  of  1744.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent actor  in  those  scenes  which,  in  his  day,  agitated 
and  finally  divided  the  Presbvterian  Church.  He 
agreed  with  Gilbert  Tennent  in  his  opinions,  and  co- 
operated with  him  in  his  measures,  and,  of  course, 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  "Old  Side ' '  party 
in  the  Church.  In  his  doctrinal  ^iews  he  was  a 
thorough  Calvinist,  as  appears  from  his  "Treatise  on 
Predestination  and  Reprobation." 

Mr.  Blair's  last  illness  wius  contracted  from  his 
going,  xipou  an  urgent  call,  and  in  an  enfeebled  state 
of  body,  to  meet  the  Trustees  of  New  Jersey  College. 
As  he  approached  his  end,  he  expres,sed  the  strongest 
desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  and  but  a  minute 
or  two  before  Ms  departure,  he  exclaimed,  "The 
Bridegroom  is  come,  and  we  shall  now  have  all 
things."  The  monument  over  his  remains  in  the 
burying  ground  of  Fagg's  JIanor  bears  the  follo^ving 
inscription : — 

"  ITere  lieth  the  body  of 

The  Rev.  Sasiuel  Blaik, 

Wlio  departed  this  life 

The  Fifth  Day  of  July,  1751, 

Aged  Thirty-nine  Years  and  Twenty-one  Days. " 

"  In  yonder  sacred  house  T  spent  my  breath ; 
Now  silent,  mouldering,  here  I  lie  in  death; 
These  lips  shall  wake,  and  yet  declare 
A  dread  Amen  to  truths  they  published  there." 

Mr.  Blair  was  grave  and  solemn,  yet  cheerful, 
pleasant,  even  facetious,  witty.     He  had  great  power 


as  a  preacher.  Mr.  Davies  regarded  him  as  excelled 
by  none  he  had  heard  in  England  and  Scotland. 
"When,"  says  he,  "in  1753,  I  passed  the  meeting- 
house where  I  had  so  often  heard  the  great  Mr.  Blair, 
I  could  not  help  crying  out,  '  Oh,  how  dreadful  is 
this  place  !  this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God, 
and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.'"  "He  was,"  says 
Dr.  Finley,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  "a  public  blessing 
to  the  Church,  an  honor  to  his  people,  an  ornament 
to  his  profession,  who  'magnified  his  office.'  He 
spoke  as  he  believed,  he  practiced  as  he  preached,  he 
lived  holy,  and  died  joyfully." 

Blair,  Samuel  D.  D.,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Blair,  of  Fagg's  JIanor,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  was 
born  at  that  place  in  the  year  1741.  He  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  with  honor,  in  1760,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  He  afterwards  served  as  tutor 
there  for  about  three  years — from  1761  to  1764.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Castle,  in  1764.  He  was  popular  as  a, 
preacher  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit.  His 
discourses  were  written  out  in  full,  with  great  care, 
and  his  elocution  was  at  once  chaste  and  impressive. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  young  man  of  fine 
talents  and  more  than  ordinary  acquirements  for 
his  age. 

In  November,  1766,  Mr.  Blair  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  old  South  Church  in  Bo.ston,  as  a  colleague  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall.  On  his  way  thither,  after  his 
acceptance  of  the  call,  he  was  ship^vrecked  in  the 
night,  losing  his  wardrobe  and  manuscripts,  and 
escaping  narrowly  with  his  life.  His  exposure, 
on  this  occasion,  injured  his  health  and  the  loss 
of  his  sermons,  which  he  had  written  with  great 
care,  depressed  his  spirits.  He  resigned  his  charge 
October  10th,  1769,  He  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1790.  After  resigning  his  charge  at 
Boston,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Germantown, 
now  a  part  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  in  retirement  and  devotion  to 
his  books,  except  that  he  served  two  years  as  chaplain 
in  Congress,  and  preached  at  other  times,  occasionally, 
as  opportunity  ofi'ered.  He  died  in  September,  1818. 
Dr,  Blair  was  a  man  of  polished  manners,  and  of 
amiable  and  generous  disjiosition.  He  was  also  a 
superiorscholar,  a  well-read  theologian  and  an  eloquent 
pulpit  orator.  He  published  two  sermons,  one  of 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev,  Dr, 
John  Blair  Smith,  Philadelphia,  1799, 

Blake,  James,  Elder  in  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Cluirch,  Indianapolis,  was  born  in  Berlin,  Adams 
county.  Pa,,  March  3d,  1791,  He  came  to  Indianapolis 
in  July,  1821,  and  was  closely  associated  with  Mr, 
James  51,  Ray,  his  life-long  friend,  and  mth  other  pio- 
neers. They  were  men  of  integrity,  morality  and  re- 
ligious principles.  Their  spirit  gave  character  to  this 
infant  community.  Much  of  the  commercial  prosper- 
ity and  spiritual  growth  of  this  cit}-  are  due  to  the 
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teaching,exam])le  and  influence  of  these  early  settlers. 
Mr.  Blake  was  identified  for  forty  years  with  its  busi- 
ness, its  social  and  religious  life;  was  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture  ; 
ojiened  the  first  large  wholesale  dry  goods  store  ; 
helped  to  huild  the  first  rolling  mill,  and  to  start  the 
State  benevolent  institutions.  The  Benevolent  So- 
ciety was  his  child.  He  was  its  President  and  chief 
manager  for  thirty-five  years.  He  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  needy,  and  sought  out  the  poor  families.  He 
aided  in  forming  the  first  Sabbath  School,  and  taught 
many  ivho  are  now  among  the  best  citizens.  With 
Mr.  Ray  he  joined  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on 
the  same  day,  in  1828,  and  they  were  elected  elders 
on  the  same  day,  in  18:50.  In  18.51  he  withdrew, 
with  twenty-one  others,  and  formed  the  Third  Presby- 
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terian  Church,  iu  which  he  was  then  made  an  elder, 
serving  till  his  death,  November  21st,  1870.  He 
took  the  deepest  interest  iu  its  life  and  increase, 
which  was  largely  due  to  his  fidelity,  energy  and 
zeal.  In  work  for  the  Church  and  Sabbath  School 
he  never  grew  weary.  He  was  superintendent  of  the 
latter  for  twelve  years,  and  a  teacher  till  near  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Hanover  Col- 
lege, and  gave  to  it  liberally,  as  he  did  to  his  church, 
when  his  means  permitted.  In  our  Church  eoxirts  he 
was  often  a  representative,  and  was  fainiliar  with  their 
proceedings.  Without  special  reasons,  his  seat  in  the 
sanctuary,  prayer  meeting,  and  Sabbath  School  was 
never  vacant.  "\Mieu  occasion  ofi'ered,  he  was  always 
ready  with  words  of  counsel,  or  of  prayer.  Honored 
and  beloved  in  life,  he  was  in  death  greatl  v  lamented. 


Bliss,  John  Collins,  D.  D.,  the  eldest  child  of 
Robert  L.  and  Snsan  (Collins)  Bliss,  was  born  in 
Florence,  Alabama,  Jlay  20th,  18.37.  Intending  to 
devote  himself  to  mercantile  pursuits,  through  the 
influence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Chambers,  and  in  connection 
with  the  "  Jayne's  Hall  Prayer  Meeting,"  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  he,  was  instrumental  in  starting, 
November  23d,  18.")7,  he  felt  called  to  the  ministry, 
and  in  the  winter  of  18.')8-9  entered  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary.  Graduating  in  April,  18G2,  he 
was  licen.sed  by  the  Central  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia the  following  October.  In  November  he  was 
called  to  and  began  his  labors  in  the  Second  Church 
of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  being  ordained  and  installed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  May  13th,  18G3.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1867  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Crescent  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  known  then 
as  the  Second,  which  under  his  ministry  enjoyed 
almost  une.xampled  and  unceasing  prosperity  and 
growth.  The  new  church  edifice,  completed  in 
September,  1872,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 
Dr.  Bliss  has  in  manners  the  hearing  of  refinement, 
kindness,  gentleness,  a  peculiar  and  studied  freedom 
from  censoriousness  and  evil  speaking,  great  caution 
and  wisdom  in  executive  management  and  as  a 
pastor  is  faithful  and  atfectionate  ;  in  the  interests  of 
temperance  and  kindred  causes,  radical  but  judicious. 
His  spirit  and  life  are  marked  by  conscientiousness 
and  unworldly  consecration.  His  preaching  is 
spiritual  rather  than  philosophical,  practical  rather 
than  theological,  scriptural  rather  than  speculative, 
exhibiting  a  ch.astencd  and  refined  taste,  abounding 
in  fervid  eloquence  of  heart  and  voice — an  eloquent 
and  pathetic  voice,  expressive  of  deepest  spiritual 
earnestness.  He  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Church 
at  Plainfield,  in  June,  1883. 

Bliss,  Thomas  E.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Brimfried, 
Hampden  county,  Mass.,  November  25th,  1824.  He 
graduated,  with  one  of  the  class  honors,  at  Union 
College,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  and  completed  his  theologi- 
cal studies  at  Andover  Seminary,  in  1851.  For  four 
years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
North  Middleboro,  Mass.,  and  for  six  years  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Blackstone,  Mass.  He  spent 
the  year  1862  at  Hancock,  Mich.,  and  the  next  year 
he  was  connected  with  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
in  Missouri.  He  had  a  pa,storal  charge  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  from  1864  to  1870,  in  which  year  he  went  to 
Denver,  Col.  Dr.  Bliss's  temperament  is  ardent, 
zealous,  enthusiastic.  His  disposition  is  genial  and 
kind.  His  convictions  are  deep,  and  his  courage  is 
always  equal  to  their  advocacy  and  maintenance. 
He  is  a  faithful,  fearless  preacher,  and  his  cheer- 
fulness, strong  sympathetic  nature,  and  constant 
readiness  to  minister  in  his  Master's  name,  make 
him  a  successful  and  beloved  pastor.  He  lends  his 
hand  to  every  good  work  and,  as  a  citizen,  is  active 
in  support  of  all  movements  to  improve  pub'ie 
morals. 
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Blyden,  Edward  'Wilmot,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was 

born  August  3d,  1832,  at  St.  Thomiis,  W.  I.  In  1842 
his  father  removed  his  family  to  Porto  Cabello, 
Venezuela,  where  he  remained  two  years,  returning 
to  St.  Thomas  in  1844.  While  there,  the  son  learned 
to  speak  the  Spanish  language.  On  his  return  to  St. 
Thomas  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  tailoring  trade  for 
five  years,  being  allowed  to  attend  school  in  the 
forenoon.  His  conversion  took  place  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  Rev.  John  P.  Knox,  then  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  afterward  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newtown,  Long  Island. 
Encouraged  by  his  pastor  to  prepare  for  the  gospel 
ministry,  when  Mrs.  Knox  returned  to  the  United 
States,  in  18.50,  he  accompanied  her,  with  the  view  of 
entering  one  of  the  institution.s  of  learning  to  fit  him- 
self for  this  purpose.  But  his  application  to  them, 
through  the  sentiment  then  prevailing  in  regard  to 
the  colored  race,  was  not  successful.  Discouraged  by 
the  failure,  he  proposed  to  abandon  his  plan  for  future 
life,  and  return  to  St.  Thomas.  A  kind  letter,  how- 
ever, from  Mrs.  Knox  inspired  him  with  renewed 
hope,  and  prompted  him  to  continued  effort,  which 
produced  the  crisis  in  his  career  on  which  his  subse- 
quent eminence  and  usefulness  hinged. 

The  New  York  Colonization  Societj'  having  ofiered 
him  a  passage  to  Liberia,  he  accepted  it,  and  entered  as 
a  student  the  Alexandria  High  School,  which  had 
been  but  recently  established  at  Monrovia.  He  sailed 
thither  December  21st,  1850,  arriving  January  2Gth, 
1851.  After  a  slight  acclimation  he  was  received 
into  the  school  by  the  Foreign  Missionary  Board  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  a  student  for  the  minis- 
try. He  was  carefully  instructed  for  three  years  by 
Rev.  David  A.  Wilson,  when,  on  account  of  the 
failing  health  of  Sir.  Wilson,  he  assisted  him  in 
teaching,  meanwhile  continuing  his  studies,  and  at 
the  same  time  editing  the  Liberia  Herald.  In  1858, 
when  Mr.  Wilson  retired,  Mr.  Blyden  was  placed  in 
full  charge  of  the  school,  and  in  the  same  year,  after 
the  usual  examinations,  he  was  licensed  and  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Africa.  He  continued 
Principal  of  the  Alexandria  High  School  until  18G1, 
when  he  war,  elected  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  of  Liberia  College,  wliich  po-sitionhe 
successfully  filled  until  he  resigned  to  make  an  ex- 
tended trip  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  18G4  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State  and  afterwards  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  In  1877  he  was  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  England.  In  1881  he 
was  chosen  President  of  Liberia  College;  mean- 
while traveling  extensively,  making  frequent  visits 
to  England,  America,  and  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Dr.  Blyden  is  a  laborious  and  eminently  successful 
scholar,  a  clear,  forcible  and  erudite  writer,  and  a 
linguist  of  rare  ability.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Athenceura  Club  of  London,  one  of  the  foremost 
organizations  of  Europe.  He  is  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  Frazer's  Marjazine,  and  the  Methodist  Quar- 
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terly  Review.  Some  of  his  most  important  articles 
have  been,  "The  Negro  in  Ancient  History,"  "  Mo- 
hammedanism in  West  Africa;"  "The  Republic  of 
Liberia;"  "Liberia  at  the  American  Centennial," 
and  "  Echoes  from  Africa."  He  has  also  written 
several  books,  among  which  are,  "  Liberia's  Offer- 
ing," 1862,  and  "From  West  Africa  to  Palestine," 
1873.  His  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1883,  in  the 
interest  of  Liberia  College,  resulted  in  securing  the 
consent  of  a  number  of  students  who  were  preparing 
in  Southern  Colleges  for  missionary  work  in  Africa, 
to  complete  their  preparation  in  Liberia  College,  also 
the  services  of  two  able  professors,  and  a  valuable 
teacher.  No  Negro  is  more  widely  known,  or  more 
eagerly  sought  and  respected  by  scholars,  and  award- 
ed a  higher  literary  jjosition  in  the  race,  than  Presi- 
dent Blyden. 

Blythe,  James,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg 
county,  N.  C,  October  28th,  17C5;  graduated  at 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  in  1789;  studied  theology 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  was  licensed  by  the  Orange  Presbytery. 
July  25th,  1793,  he  became  pastor  of  Pi-sgah  and 
Clear  Creek  churches,  Ky. ;  resigned  the  charge  in  a 
short  time;  for  a  series  of  years  was  annually 
appointed  a  stated  supply  by  the  Presbytery,  and  in 
this  way  ministered  to  the  Pisgah  church  upwards 
of  forty  years. 

When  the  Kentucky  Academy,  in  1798,  was 
merged  in  the  University  of  Transylvania,  he  was 
appointed  Profe-ssor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy  and  Geography,  and  subsequently 
he  was  the  acting  President  of  the  Institution  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  In  1818  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department, 
and  retained  the  position  until  1831.  In  connection 
with  his  Professonship  he  was  associated,  for  some 
years,  with  Rev.  James  Welsh,  as  colleague  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Lexington.  About  the  time  that  he 
resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  College  he  estab- 
lished a  Seminary  for  young  ladies,  in  which  his 
instructions  were  e.xceedingly  thorough,  and  his 
influence  in  this  department  was  widely  and  deeply 
felt. 

In  1816  Dr.  Blythe  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1831  he 
was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  Prcsbj'teries  which  met  at  Cincinnati,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Domestic  Missions.  In  1832  he  was  elected 
President  of  South  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  and  for 
several  years  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
great  acceptance,  at  the  same  time,  giving  more  or 
less  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  the  same  place.  In  1836  he  resignea  the 
Presidency  of  the  College,  and  from  October,  1837, 
preached  to  the  New  Lexington  Church,  ten  miles 
from  Hanover,  until  declining  health  obliged  him  to 
to  desist  from    labor.     During  his  last  illness  he 
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viewed  the  approach  of  death  with  the  utmost 
serenity  of  miud,  and  bore  the  fullest  testimony  to 
the  all-susfciining  power  of  Christian  faith.  He  died, 
May  20th,  1842. 

Dr.  Blj-the  was  a  man  of  .superior  talents,  and  of 
very  considerable  erudition.  He  was  a  fluent  and 
ready  speaker,  and  in  the  pulpit  especially  had  a 
good  degree  of  fervor  and  animation.  He  probably 
showed  his  strength  as  a  lecturer,  a  disciplinarian, 
and  a  debater  in  ecclesiastical  bodies,  even  more  than 
in  the  pulpit.  He  commanded  great  respect  wher- 
ever he  wa-s  known,  and  filled  an  important  place  in 
society  with  marked  dignity  and  usefulness. 

Bljrthe,  Rev.  Joseph  "William,  was  born  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  February  21.st,  1808,  and  was  the  son 
of  the  Eev.  James  Blythe,  D.  D. ,  noticed  above.  He 
graduated  at  Transylvania  University  in  1825;  studied 
medicine  at  Harvard  University ;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick,  February  2d,  1831.  His 
first  pastorate  was  that  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  which  commenced  January 
30th,  1834,  was  prosperous  and  happy,  but  terminated 
July  26th,  183G,  that  he  might  accept  an  agency  of 
the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  His  last 
charge  was  at  Charlesto\vn,  Clarke  county,  Indiana. 
Here  he  died,  April  25th,  1875.  Mr.  Blji^he  was  a 
good  preacher,  unflinchingly  faithful  to  his  convic- 
tions of  duty,  warm-hearted,  generous,  hospitable, 
intelligent,  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  devoted  man  of 
GoA. 

Boal,  Hon.  G-eorge,  was  born  in  the  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  July  16th,  1796.  AMien  but  two 
years  old  his  father  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  Pcnn's  Valley,  Centre  county.  Pa., 
where  he  connected  himself  with  the  Church  known 
as  Slab  Cabin,  now  called  Spring  Creek',  and  was 
afterwards  made  an  elder,  in  which  office  he  served 
the  congregation  with  great  acceptance  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  March,  1837.  The 
son's  education  was  only  such  as  could  be  obtained 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  county,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  made  the  best  possible  improvement,  and 
was  therefore  well  qualified  for  all  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  a  citizen,  and  for  the  ofiices  of  honor  and 
trust  to  which  he  was  afterwards  appointed  or 
chosen.  He  was  a  farmer  all  his  life,  and  lived  at 
the  family  homestead,  which  he  inherited.  He  was 
elected  an  elder  in  the  Church,  in  May,  1835,  and 
continued  to  adorn  the  place  as  an  honored  and 
trusted  leader  in  the  Session  and  the  Church  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  often  called  upon  to 
attend  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies, 
in  all  of  which  he  was  recognized  as  a  judicious 
counsellor.  He  was  equally  respected  and  trusted  in 
civil  life.  He  was  elected  an  Associate  Judge  of 
Centre  county,  and  in  1840  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  for  one  term.  The  civil  offices  which  he 
held  sought  him,  not  he  the  offices. 


The  prominent  points  of  Judge  Boal's  character 
were,  soundness  of  judgment  and  eminent  discretion, 
kindness  to  the  poor,  and  liberality  in  giving  to  all 
benevolent  objects.  Willing  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  public  good,  social  in  his  habits,  and  peculiarly 
kind  in  all  the  relation.s  of  life,  he  was  universally 
beloved  and  respected  in  his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. His  decided  piety  was  manifested  by  a  con- 
.scientious  and  e.xact  fulfillment  of  duty  in  every 
sphere  he  occupied.  He  loved  the  Church  and  was 
foremost  in  all  things  that  pertained  to  its  advance' 
ment. 

Boardman,  G-eorge  Smith,  D.  D.,  was  born 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  28th,  1796;  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1816;  entered  Princeton  Seminary 
the  same  year,  and  graduated  in  1819.  After  receiv- 
ing license  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  spent  about  two 
years  in  traveling,  on  horseback,  and  preaching,  from 
place  to  place  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  which  was  then 
the  "  Far  West. "  July  26th,  1821,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  had  a 
precious  and  fruitful  pastorate  there  of  sixteen  years' 
duration.  In  1837  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Central 
Church  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  except  that  he  labored  for  six  months,  iu  1842, 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  connection  with  a  very  marked 
and  productive  revival,  and  supplied  for  a  while  the 
Third  (or  Pine  Street)  Church  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1843  he  took  charge  of  the  Second  Church  at  Eome, 
N.  Y.,  which  he  left  iu  1847,  to  enter  upon  a  short 
pastorate  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  At  the  latter 
place  he  remained  until  1850,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Church  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  This  pastorate 
extended  to  1865,  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  in 
the  course  of  which  large  numbers  were  added  to  the 
Church,  the  standard  of  piety  was  elevated,  and  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  Christian  benevolence  increased. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  impaired  health  required  his 
release.  But  he  could  not  be  unemployed.  After 
his  health  was  restored  he  eagerly  engaged  in  preach- 
ing, either  as  an  occasional  or  stilted  supply.  For 
longer  or  shorter  periods  he  filled  the  pulpits  of  the 
First  Church  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Ogdcnsburg,  N.  Y., 
and  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  His  death  occurred  February 
7th,  1877,  in  tho.eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Boardman  was  a  man  of  very  positive  convic- 
tions and  of  marked  personal  characteristics,  yet 
he  was  faithful,  sincere,  gentle,  courteous,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  always 
commending  the  gospel  by  his  holy  walk  and  beauti- 
ful example. 

Boardman,  Henry  Augustus,  D.D.,  was  born 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  January  9th,  1808.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  September,  1829,  being  the  vale- 
dictorian of  his  class.  He  spent  one  year  in  legal 
studies,  and  then,  having  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  entered  Princeton  Seminary  in 
September,  1830,  and  studied  there  three  years.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  April 
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l~th,  1833,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Third  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia,  November  8th,  1833,  and  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia.  This  was  not  only  his  first  but  his  only 

charsre,  in  which  he  continued  to  labor  until  released, 

I 
May  5th,  1876,  after  which  he  continued,  by  a  vote 

of  the  church  and  of  the  Presbj^tcry,  to  hold  the  rela-  j 
tion  of  Pastor  Emeritus  uutil  his  death.     This  oc- 
curred June  15th,  1880,  iu  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age. 

It  was  while  yet  in  the  Seminary  that  Dr.  Board- 
man  was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  the  church  just 
named.  There  he  performed  his  great  life-work  of 
forty-six  years  with  distinguished  ability,  learning 
and  fidclit}-,  and  from  this  eminent  position  of  use- 
fulness he  could  not  be  drawn  away.     In  1853  he 
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was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  be  Professor 
of  Pastoral  Theology  in  Princeton  Seminary,  but  he 
declined  to  accept  the  appoiutmcnt.  In  1854  he  was 
Moderator  of  the  (O.  S. )  General  Assembly.  In  1835 
he  was  elected  a  Director  of  Princeton  Seminary,  in 
which  office  he  continued  until  his  death,  being  ever 
found  unwavering,  intense,  and  filial  iu  his  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  Institution. 

From  the  day  of  his  settlement  iu  the  ministry 
Dr.  Boardman  became  a  leader  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  speedily  gained  a  wide  and  powerful 
influence,  which  he  wielded  always  for  the  extension 
of  the  Church  and  the  maintenance  of  her  principles. 
He  was  a  man  of  mark  in  all  her  assemblies,  often 
appearing  in  her  highest  court;  discussing  important 
subjects  with  masterly  ability,   and  assisting  with 


wise  counsels  the  establishment  of  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  have  given  her  strength  and  minis- 
tered to  her  rapid  increase.  During  all  the  years  of 
his  pastorate  he  was  busy  with  his  pen,  and  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  treating  of  themes  of  public  interest, 
and  marked  by  fine  scholarship  and  rare  excellence 
of  style,  emanated  from  him.  Some  of  them  have 
been  published  abroad,  and  some,  we  believe,  trans- 
lated into  other  tongues. 

Dr.  Boardman  held  his  jjosition  by  the  sedulous 
and  conscientious  cultivation  of  his  pulpit  powers. 
Evangelical  and  elevated  iu  his  thoughts,  and  pure, 
simple,  and  direct  in  his  style,  he  charmed  while  in- 
structing his  people,  and  bound  them  to  himself  by 
the  ties  of  a  reverential  love.  He  was  uncompro- 
misingly orthodox  in  his  doctrinal  beliefs,  and  Pres- 
byterian in  his  ecclesiastical  polity.  Always  and 
everywhere  he  maint;iined  his  C'alvinistic  and  Pres- 
byterian opinions,  and  living  in  times  of  high  contro- 
versy in  our  own  and  with  other  denominations,  he 
was  pronounced  in  the  defence  and  advocacy  of  those 
views.  But  he  was  so  high-toned  and  courteous  in 
his  controversial  character  that  he  commanded  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  opponents.  He  grew,  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  in  influence,  especially  over  his 
younger  brethren  in  the  ministry,  with  whom  he  was 
always  ready  to  sympathize  in  their  work  and  their 
struggles. 

Board  of  Relief,  Presbsrterian.  From  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  efforts  have  been  made  to  put  in 
operation  some  effective  plan  for  the  sustenance  and 
eomlbrt  of  disabled  ministers  and  their  families. 
Most  of  them  failed  to  secure  their  object,  because 
they  relied  mainly  on  the  clergy  for  the  pajTnent  of 
the  necessary  premiiuns.  This  was  a  result  to  be 
expected,  for  the  clergj',  however  rich  they  may  be  in 
faith,  are  generally  poor  in  purse;  but  the  main 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  departure  from  the  posi- 
tive Divine  requirement  that  the  laity,  always  and 
everj'wherc,  are  to  be  charged  with  the  temporal 
support  of  the  clergy  (with  their  families),  whether 
in  active  ser^■iee  or  withdrawn  by  age,  disease  or 
death. 

One  organization  has  continued  in  existence  for 
many  years,  but  its  influence  for  good  has  been  very 
limited;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  a  Church  institution, 
under  Church  control.  After  much  discussion  in 
religious  papers  and  in  the  General  Assemblies,  the 
Ruling  Elders  of  the  Church  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
among  whom  maybe  mentioned  Judge  H.  II.  Lea\'itt, 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Robert  Carter,  of  New  York.  Two 
Overtures  on  the  subject  were  laid  before  the  Cfeneral 
Assembly  of  1849,  on  which  a  report,  drawn  up  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  T.  McGill,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  pre- 
sented and  adopted,  after  thorough  and  earnest  dis- 
eu.ssiou. 

A  few  attempts  have  been  made  since  to  subvert  or 
materially  modify  the  original  plan,  but  the  Assem- 
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Wy,  in  its  wisdom,  has  uever  given  encouragement  to 
these  movements. 

For  some  time  the  fund  was  administered  l)y  a 
Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  tlie  General  Aasemljly. 
In  1804  a  similar  scheme  was  adopted  by'the  other 
Assembly  and  managed  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  House.  At  the  re-union 
these  committees  were  merged  into  one,  and  in  1876 
the  Committee  was  erected  by  the  Assembly  into  a 
Board,  and  on  the  21st  of  October,  1876  was  char- 
tered by  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Penn.sylvania, 
with  the  corporate  title:  "The  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Kelief  I'or  Disabled  Minist<!rs,  and  the  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Deceased  Ministers. ' ' 

In  the  words  of  its  charter,  "The  purpose  for 
which  this  Corporation  is  formed,  is  to  receive,  hold 
and  disburse  such  real  and  personal  estate  as  may  be 
given  to  it  for  the  relief  and  support  of  disabled 
ministers,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
ministers  of  said  Church." 

The  plan,  simple,  compact  and  wise,  embraces  the 
following  features. 

I.  Its  basis  is  the  Word  of  God.  It  conforms  strictly 
to  God's  revealed  plan,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
which  is  that  the  responsibility  for  the  temporal  sup- 
port of  those  who  minister  in  sacred  things  rests 
exclusively  on  the  membership  of  the  Church,  the 
whole  Church. 

II.  Reward  for  u'ork  done.  Recompense  for  faith- 
ful ministerial  service,  is  an  essential  feature  of  this 
plan.  This  is  not  almsgiving,  it  is  in  no  sense 
eleemosynary.  It  pays  a  debt  justly  due,  and  so 
gives  etfect  to  the  word  of  Christ,  ' '  The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire." 

III.  The  needed  funds  are  obtained  in  two  ways: 
1st.  Directly  from  the  churches  (and  mainly  from 
them),  by  annual  contributions.  2d.  By  a  Perma- 
nent Fund,  est;ibli.shed  through  legacies  and  large 
donations,  the  income  only  being  applied  to  the  uses 
and  purjjoses  of  the  Board. 

IV.  There  is  one  rjincral  Trca.sur!/. 

V.  The  only  j^ropcr  applicants  foraid  are  designated 
by  the  rule,  ' '  Only  members  of  Presbyteries  in  con- 
nection with  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  families 
of  those  who  were  at  their  death  in  such  connec- 
tion, are  entitled  to  aid." 

VI.  The  authority  by  which  appropriations  must  be 
made  is  the  Presbytery,  or  its  Standing  Committee. 
To  that  authority  must  every  application  for  aid  be 
first  made.  Nevertheless,  special  gifts  take  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  donor. 

VII.  Adaptation  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  case  as  it  arises,  is  an  important  feature  of  this 
plan. 

VIII.  The  final  decision  in  each  case  is  entrusted  to 
the  Board,  consisting  of  fourteen  members,  twelve 
elected,  and  two,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  mem- 
bers rr  oj^ie/o.  Theruleis,  "'Wliile  the  responsibility 
of  recommending  applicants  rests  with  the  Presby- 


teries, and  shall  largely  govern  the  action  of  the 
Board,  yet  the  Board  rcscr\es  to  itself  the  right  to 
appropriate  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
the  state  of  the  Treasury." 

IX.  The  Standing  Committee  on  Relief,  appointed 
by  each  I'resliytery,  is  an  agency  essential  in  making 
this  scheme  eflScicnt.  This  committee's  office  is  two- 
fold: 1st.  To  inquire  into  the  necessities  of  disabled 
ministers  and  their  families,  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing such  cases  before  the  Board  by  recommendation. 
2d.  To  give  attention  to  the  raising  of  the  funds  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  the  cause.  This  is  to  be  done  by 
awakening  an  interest  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
Presbytery,  so  that  at  least  one  yearly  collection 
shall  betaken  up  in  each  church,  and  proi^er  measures 
be  adoijted  to  increase  the  Permanent  Fund  by  be- 
quests and  donations. 

X.  A  statement  of  the  doings  of  the  Board  for  the 
year  is  sent  up  to  each  General  Assembly,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  standing  committee,  which  reports 
thereon. 

The  first  appropriation  was  made  in  November, 
18.j2  ;  the  first  report  was  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  18r)6,  and  in  1861  the  first  Secretary  was 
appointed,  to  devote  to  the  cause  his  whole  time,  at 
which  time  it  was  reported  that  §5,308.87  had  been 
received  from  the  churches  during  the  year,  and 
fifty-two  families  had  been  assisted. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  work  there  have  been 
gathered  one  million,  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, of  which  one  million,  three  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  have  been  distributed  among  disabled 
ministers,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  have  been  invested  as  a  Perma- 
nent Fund. 

In  March,  1883,  Dr.  Alexander  M.  Bruen  conveyed 
to  this  Board,  in  fee  simple,  a  property  at  Perth  Am- 
boy,  N.  J.,  covering  eleven  and  a  half  acres,  worth 
from  $25,000  to  $30,000.  The  main  building  is  a 
substantial  structure  of  stone  and  brick,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  front  by  forty  deep,  with  three 
stories  and  a  basement,  containing  eighty  rooms,  on 
high  ground,  commanding  a  view  of  Raritan  Bay 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  distance.  This  is 
intended  as  a  comfortable  and  permanent  home  for 
those  whom  God  has,  in  His  providence,  committed 
to  the  care  of  this  Board. 

Bocock,  Johxi  H.,  D.  D.,  was  born,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  the  county  of  Appomattox,  Va.  His  col- 
lege studies  were  at  Amherst,  Mass.  His  theological 
training  was  at  Union  Seminary.  In  the  counties  of 
Buckingham,  Louisa,  Appomattox  and  Halifax,  and 
in  Parkersburg,  Harrisonburg,  GeorgetowTi  (D.  C.) 
and  Fincastle,  at  which  places  he  was  a  laborer  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  (though  we  do  not  give 
them  exactly  in  their  succession),  there  are  many  to 
whom  his  earnest,  pointed  and  able  niinistrj'  was 
made  a  quickening  power,  and  others  to  whom   he 
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■was  "as  one  that  comforteth  the  mourners. ' '  He 
was  a  zealous  man,  and  earnestly  desired  to  "turn 
many  to  righteousness."  He  was  deeply  read  in  the 
great  masters  of  history  and  theology.  In  mental 
acuteness  he  was  equaled  by  few,  and  in  the  pulpit, 
in  debate,  in  the  social  circle,  or  with  the  pen,  his 
point  and  power  of  expression  were  often  surprising 
and  admirable.  Dr.  Bocock  closed  his  mortal  life 
July  17th,  1872,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  In  his  final 
illness,  conscious  that  his  work  on  the  earth  on 
behalf  of  the  gospel  was  finished,  his  sole  desire 
every  day,  almost  every  hour,  uttered  in  tones  that 
indicated  the  clearest  -idsion  and  most  joyful  antici- 
pations, was  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ. 

"Bodily  Exercise."  The  great  awakening  of 
1801  and  1802,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  was  marked 
by  extraordinary  intensity  and  success.  It  was  a 
memorable  time  of  the  display  of  divine  power  and 
grace  throughout  that  entire  region.  All  classes,  all 
ages,  all  conditions  in  life  were  affected.  The  hoary- 
headed  sinner  was  bowed  and  subdued;  eyes  that  sel- 
dom wept  poured  out  their  tears  like  rain;  hearts  that 
were  like  the  adamant  were  melted  beneath  the 
Spirit's  power,  and  lips  that  curled  with  scorn  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  uttered  cries  for  mercy,  or  lisped  the 
praises  of  redeeming  love. 

Accompanying  this  work  of  divine  grace  was  the 
remarkable  effect,  designated  at  the  time  and  since 
kno\vu  as  "the  bodily  exercise,"  or  "jerks."  A 
writer  in  the  Western  Missionary  Magazine,  after 
referring  to  a  solemn  communion  season  iu  the  con- 
gregation of  Cross-Roads,  at  which  nine  ministers 
were  present,  three  of  whom  preached  on  Slonday, 
one  in  the  house  and  two  out  in  the  encampments, 
adds:  "  This  was  a  very  solemn  day,  particularly  in 
the  house.  After  public  worship,  when  the  people 
were  preparing  to  remove,  the  scene  was  very  affecting; 
the  house  was  thronged  full,  and  when  some  of  those 
without  were  about  to  go  away,  they  found  that  parts 
of  their  families  were  iu  the  house,  and  some  of 
them  lying  in  distress,  unable  to  remove. ' '  Another 
account  describes  the  work  iu  a  different  congregation : 
"The  administration  of  the  Word  and  ordinances  was 
accompanied  with  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  divine 
influence  on  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  Some  hun- 
dreds were,  during  the  season,  convinced  of  their  sin 
and  misery,  and  many  of  them  sank  down  and  cried 
bitterly  and  incessantly  for  several  hours.  Some  fell 
suddenly,  some  lost  their  strength  gradually,  some 
lay  quiet  and  silent,  some  were  violently  agitated, 
and  many  sat  silently  weeping,  who  were  not  exer- 
cised with  bodily  affections." 

From  the  account  given,  these  affections,  it  is  evi- 
dent, were  different  in  different  individuals. 

"It  is  no  unusual  thing,"  said  Dr.  McMillan,  "to 
see  persons  so  entirely  deprived  of  bodily  strength 
that  they  will  fall  from  their  seats,  or  off  their  feet, 
and  be  as  unable  to  help  themselves  as  a  new-born 
child."     "There  was,"  says  Dr.  Anderson,  "in  some 


cases  gradually,  and  in  others  instantly,  a  total  loss 
of  bodily  strength,  so  that  they  fell  to  the  ground, 
like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  with  oppression  of  the 
heart  and  lungs,  with  suspension  of  breath,  with  sobs 
and  loud  cries."  The  Rev.  Robert  Johnston,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Da^id  Elliott,  r.  D.,  respecting  the 
power  of  the  re^'ival  in  the  congregation  of  Scrub- 
grass,  in  Venango  county.  Pa.,  of  which  he  was  at 
that  time  pastor,  says:  "The  effects  of  this  work  on 
the  body  were  truly  wonderful,  and  so  various  that 
no  physical  cause  could  be  assigned  for  their  produc- 
tion. I  have  seen  men  and  women  sitting  in  solemn 
attitude,  pondering  the  solemn  truths  that  were  pre- 
sented, and  in  a  moment  f:ill  from  their  seats,  or  off 
their  feet,  if  they  happened  to  be  standing,  as  help- 
less as  though  they  had  been  shot,  and  lie  for  ten  or 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  sometimes  as  long  as 
half  an  hour,  as  motionless  as  a  person  in  a  sound 
sleep.  At  other  times,  the  whole  frame  would  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation  so  violent  as  seem- 
ingly to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  subject,  and  yet, 
in  a  moment,  this  agitation  would  cease,  and  the 
persons  arise  in  the  possession  of  all  their  bodily 
powers,  and  take  their  seats,  composed  and  solemn, 
without  the  least  sensation  of  pain  or  uneasiness. 
.  .  .  Another  fact  that  I  ascertained  beyond  doubt 
was,  that  those  who  lay  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  apparently  insensible,  and  sometimes  without 
one  discernible  symptom  of  life,  except  the  natural 
warmth  and  color  of  the  skin,  could  hear,  understand 
and  reflect  on  what  they  heard  as  well  as,  or  better 
than,  when  in  possession  of  all  their  natural  powers. 
Nor  was  there  that  kind  of  uniformity  in  the  occur- 
rence of  the  different  effects  on  the  body  as  to  allow 
them  to  be  ascribed  to  corresponding  exercises  of  the 
mind.  Some  have  been  agitated  in  body,  under 
pleasing  exercises  of  mind,  and  others  have  lain 
motionless  under  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  spirit. 
Some  were  under  deep  and  pungent  conviction  for 
weeks  before  they  felt  any  effect  on  the  body,  whilst 
some  passed  throtigh  the  whole  course  of  awakening 
and  conviction,  and  became  hopefully  pious,  who 
never  felt  any  symptoms  of  bodily  agitation." 

"The  physical  effects  of  the  excitement  on  the 
body  were  by  no  means  a  desirable  appendage,  in 
view  of  the  sensible  part  of  the  community,  but  they 
were  evidently  irresistible,  and  persons  were  as  liable 
to  be  affected  in  the  very  act  of  resisting  as  in  any 
other  circumstances;  and  many  who  came  to  mock 
and  oppose  remained  to  pray,  and  returned,  inquir- 
ing what  they  must  do  to  be  saved." 

In  a  conversation  of  Mr.  Johnston  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  the  Rev.  Johnston  Eaton,  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Fair\'iew,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  and 
which  is  given  in  "Lakeside,"  a  very  interesting 
work  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  S.  J.  M.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  the 
following  additional  particulars  of  this  wondrous 
affection  of  the  bodily  powers  appear.  "  It  was  not 
!  confined  to  the  place  of  religious  worship,  but  came 
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upon  men  in  the  wood,  in  the  fields,  in  the  work- 
shop, at  home,  and  in  bed.  It  extended  to  persons 
of  different  ages  and  temperaments.  Even  cliildren 
■were  suhjeet  to  the  affection.  The  grave,  the  gay, 
the  silent  and  talkative,  the  sober  in  judgment  and 
the  volatile,  all  came  within  the  sphere  of  its  influ- 
ence. There  was  no  distinction.  Sometimes  it  came 
upon  those  who  were  professing  Christians  and  who 
had  given  undoubted  evidences  of  piety.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  who  were  its  subjects  received  no 
spiritual  benefit,  but  went  on  careless  as  ever.  And 
some,  who  were  thus  exerci.sed  and  failed  to  obtain 
hope,  yet  in  after  years  became  pious,  did  not  trace 
their  conviction  to  this  cause." 

"I  cannot,"  said  Mr.  Johnston,  in  the  conversa- 
tion j  ust  referred  to,  "  account  for  the  matter  at  all. 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  traced  to  physical  causes. 
Physicians  who  were  present,  and  anxious  to  under- 
stand the  phenomena,  and  examined  the  subjects,  were 
completely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  matter,  or 
explain  it  to  their  satisfaction. ' '  And  to  the  question 
of  Mr.  Eaton,  "  Was  this  bodily  exercise  encouraged 
by  the  ministers  who  were  in  charge  of  these  meet- 
ings?" Mr.  John.ston  replied,  "  It  was  not.  It  was 
something  we  could  not  understand  and  we  simply 
took  matters  as  we  found  them.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  revival  I  cautioned  my  people  against  out^ 
cries  or  outbursts  of  feeling.  This  seemed  to  have  a 
good  efl'ect,  for,  although  the  work  wiis  very  power- 
ful, yet  this  bodily  exerci.se  was  no  interruption  to 
the  services.  I  have  preached  to  a  crowded  assembly 
when  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  were  lying 
helpless  before  me  during  the  greater  jjortion  of 
divine  service,  without  the  least  noise  or  disturbance 
of  any  kind  to  divert  or  interrupt  the  attention  of 
any  individual  from  the  word  spoken." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hunt,  who  was  present  at  Upper 
Bufililo,  where  the  Rev.  Eli.sha  McCurdj',  from  a 
wagon,  preached  his  famous  war  sermon,  "at  the 
close  of  which  the  scene  appeared  like  the  close  of  a 
battle,  in  which  every  tenth  man  had  fallen,  fatally 
wounded,"  says: — • 

"  I  have  often  talked  with  McCurdy  about  that 
meeting.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  by  that  genera- 
tion. The  state  of  the  times  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  The  gospel  was  a  new 
thing  to  many  of  the  multitude  then;  yet,  withal,  it 
was  the  mighty  power  of  God.  This  is  the  only 
explanation  we  can  give  of  the  matter.  And  this  is 
explanation  enough.  God  carries  forward  His  own 
work  in  His  own  way;  and  it  may  be  that  this  bap- 
tism from  on  high  is  a  preparation  for  some  great 
mission  this  part  of  the  land  has  to  fulfill." 

Boggs,  John,  M.  D.,  was  born  August  7th,  1787. 
After  leaving  college,  he  .studied  medicine,  practiced 
his  profession  for  a  time  in  Huntingdon  county.  Pa., 
and  then  settled  in  Greencastle,  Pa.,  as  partner  of 
his  old  preceptor.  Dr.  McClellan.  While  the  war  of 
1812  was  in  progress.  Dr.  Boggs  joined  Company  3, 


Franklin  County  Volunteers,  and  went  with  it  to 
Baltimore,  September  8tli,  1814,  where  his  company, 
with  several  others,  was  formed  into  a  regiment,  and 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon.  After  this  he 
resumed  his  practice  in  Greencastle,  and  with  sin- 
gular success.  He  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  the  families  under  his  medical 
care.  Dr.  Boggs  was  an  earnest  and  active  elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Greencastle  from  1825 
until  his  death,  July  12th,  1847.  "An  eminent 
physician,  a  faithful  elder,  an  aflectionate  husband, 
father  and  friend,  a  useful  citizen,  an  humble  Chris- 
tian: his  life  was  piety,  his  death  was  peace." 

Bolton,  Rev.  James  Gray,  was  born  at  Kilrea, 
in  the  County  of  Derry,  Ireland,  March  17th,  1849. 
After  preparing  for  Belfast  College,  he  came  to 
America  in  1866,  and  soon  entered  a  military  school 
in  Cranbury,  N.  J.  In  1868  he  entered  Lafayette 
College,  and  in  his  Sophomore  year  was  elected 
orator  of  the  Franklin  Literary  Society  for  their 
annual  exhibition.  In  1871  he  was  elected  Principal 
of  Pleasant  Grove  Academy,  near  York,  Pa.,  and 
met  the  demands  of  the  position  very  acceptably. 
He  entered  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1872,  and 
graduated  in  1875.  About  this  time  Lafayette  Col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. 
Before  leaving  the  Seminary  he  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Session  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, to  fcike  charge  of  Hope  Chapel.  Here  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  1875, 
and  he  has  since  labored  in  this  field  with  very 
gratifying  success,  the  flock  enjoying  external  and 
internal  prosperity  under  his  faithful  ministry. 

Bond,  Rev.  Lewis,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey,  October  18th,  1839;  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1864,  and  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1867,  after 
which  he  was  a  Resident  Licentiate,  1867-8.  He 
was  ordained  in  1868.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Turkey 
and  joined  tlie  European  Turkey  Mission  of  the 
American  Board.  He  was  stationed  at  Eski  Zaghra 
nine  years,  until  its  destruction  by  the  Turkish 
army  under  Suleiman  Pasha.  His  associate,  Mr. 
Marsh,  and  himself,  were  the  only  Europeans  in  the 
city,  and  prolmbly  the  only  Christian  men  who  were 
not  massacred  by  the  Ciica.ssians  and  Bashi-Bazouks. 
He  was  obliged  to  pay  nearly  forty  dollars  to  a  blood- 
thirsty Circassian,  to  dissuade  him  from  hacking  ofi' 
his  "infidel"  head.  Several  persons  who  had  fled 
to  his  house  were  butchered,  and  he  could  do  nothing 
to  prevent  it.  At  length  he  and  Jlr.  Marsh  aband- 
oned their  houses  to  the  flames  and  fled  the  city  with 
their  families.  They  were  three  days  on  the  plain, 
subsisting  chiefly  on  raw  wheat,  when  they  reached 
the  railroad  and  civilized  people.  Mr.  Bond's  resi- 
dence at  present  is  Monastir,  Macedonia,  Turljiey, 
where  he  is  happy  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
perishing,  and  training  up  a  native  ministry.  The 
Lord  has  blessed  him  in  his  good  work. 
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Booth,  Henry  Matthias,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  October  3d,  1843.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  18G4,  and  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  in  18G7,  and  in  the 
same  year  accepted  the  call  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  by  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of  New  Y'ork, 
upon  the  lt)th  of  September.  Here  he  has  continued 
ever  since,  laboring  with  great  earnestness,  and  with 
marked  acccptableness  and  success. 

Dr.  Booth  is  an  accomplished  and  genial  gentle- 
man, an  able  and  instructive  preacher,  and  a  devoted 
and  faithful  pastor.  In  connection  with  his  pastoral 
duties  he  has  found  time  to  serve  upon  several 
important  Committees  and  Boards  of  the  Church,  to 
membership  in  which  the  confidence  of  his  brethren 
in  his  judiciousness  and  efficiency  has  summoned 
him.  He  has  labored  with  commendable  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  Systematic  Beneficence,  and  also  for  the 
cause  of  Temperance,  in  connection  with  the  Perma- 
nent Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  which 
he  is  the  chairman.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection  and  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
he  has  also  rendered  most  valuable  service.  He 
counts  the  ministry  his  joy,  and  his  heart  and  hand 
respond  promptly  and  cheerfully  to  the  claims  of 
every  work  that  aims  at  the  elevation  of  humanity 
and  the  salvation  of  men. 


ROBERT   RUSSELL   B(;OTH,  D.P. 

Booth,  Robert  Russell,  D.  D.,  eldest  son  of 
William  A.  and  Alida  (Russell)  Booth,  was  born  in 
New  York  city.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College 
in  1849,  and  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in 
1852.  After  spending  some  months  in  Europe  and  the  | 


East,  in  November,  1853,  he  was  ordained  colleague 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Beman,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  in  that  position  he  re- 
mained for  three  and  a  half  years.  Early  in  1857  he 
was  installed  over  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Stamford,  Conn.  In  March,  18G1,  be  was  settled 
over  the  Mercer  street  Prcsbj'terian  Church  in  New 
York.  In  the  Fall  of  1870,  after  the  reunion  of  the  Old 
and  New  School  churches,  the  Mercer  street  Church 
united  with  th.at  in  University  Place,  removing  to 
the  edifice  of  the  latter,  and  he  became  pastor  of  the 
new  organization,  which  position  he  has  recently 
resigned. 

Dr.  Booth  is  an  able,  attractive  and  successful 
preacher.  He  has  been  an  active  worker  through 
life,  filling  responsible  positions  with  success.  He 
has  been  a  trustee  of  Williams  College  since  186G, 
w;is  chairman  of  the  New  School  As.scmbly's  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Missions,  member  of  the  American 
Board's  Prudential  Committee,  and  of  the  E.\ccutive 
Committee  of  the  E\angelical  Alliance,  and  Director 
of  Union  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminaries.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Presbytery  he  has  been  very  efficient,  the 
debts  resting  upon  the  churches  having  been  almost 
entirely  removed  by  the  Committee.  Dr.  Booth's 
recent  church  susfeiins  several  large  and  flourishing 
missions  in  the  needy  p.arts  of  the  city.  A  number 
of  his  sermons  have  been  published,  and  he  has  made 
frequent  contributions  to  the  religious  journals.  His 
business  ability  and  forcible  speaking  always  give 
him  a  prominent  pl.ace  in  the  Church  courts. 

Bost-wick,  Rev.  David,  was  born  in  New  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.,  in  1721.  He  was  of  Scotch  extraction. 
He  entered  Yale  College,  but  before  graduating,  left, 
and  completed  his  studies  with  Mr.  Burr,  at  New- 
ark. For  some  time  he  was  his  assistant  in  the 
Academy.  He  was  ordained  by  New  York  Presby- 
tery, pastor  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  October  9th, 
1745.  Here  he  remained  more  than  ten  years,  in 
great  repute,  among  not  only  his  own  people,  but 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  the  surrounding 
churches. 

On  April  14th,  1756,  Mr.  Bostwick  accepted  a  call 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  and 
was  installed  shortly  al'ter.  In  the  Winter  of  this 
year  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  put  him  to  study 
what  was  present  duty  and  the  mind  of  Providence 
in  regard  to  himself  and  his  family.  "I  had  rather 
die  in  the  way  of  duty,"  said  he,  " than  purchase 
life  by  running  out  of  it.  I  have,  therefore,  con- 
cluded to  st;iy ;  but  I  have  thought  it  prudent  to  send 
my  family  to  Newark."  He  died  November  12th, 
17G3,  aged  forty-three  years. 

Mr.  Bostwick  published  a  sermon,  preached  in 
1758,  at  I'hiladelphia,  before  the  Reverend  Synod  of 
New  York,  entitled,  "Self  Disclaimed  and  Christ 
Exalted,"  which  was  reprinted  in  London,  177G; 
also,   "An  Account  of  the  Life,  Character  and  Death 
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of  President  Davics,"  prefixed  to  Davies'  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  George  II,  1761.  After  his  death,  there 
was  published,  from  his  manuscripts,  "A  Fair  and 
national  Vindication  of  the  Right  of  Infants  to  the 
Ordinance  of  Baptism,  being  tlie  substance  of  several 
discourses  from  Acts  ii,  39."  This  Tract  was  re- 
printed in  London,  and  a  second  American  edition  of 
it  was  printed  in  1737.  Tlie  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
was  conferred  on  Mr.  Bostwick,  by  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  in  17o6,  and  he  was  one  of  the  overseers 
of  the  same  institution  from  1761  till  his  death. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Treat,  who  was  called  to  be  Mr. 
Bostwiclc's  colleague  in  October,  1762,  says:  "Asa 
preacher  he  was  uncommonly  popular.  His  gifts  and 
qualifications  for  the  pulpit  were  of  a  high  order. 
His  appearance  and  deiiortment  were  peculiarly  ven- 
erable. He  possessed  a  clear  understanding,  a  warm 
heart,  a  quick  apprehension,  a  lively  imagination,  a 
solid  judgment.  He  had  a  strong  voice,  and  spoke 
in  a  distinct,  deliberate  and  impressive  manner,  and 
with  a  commanding  eloquence.  He  dealt  faithfully 
with  his  hearers,  declaring  to  them  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,  showing  them  their  danger  and  their  remedy, 
speaking  with  the  .solemnity  becoming  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  in  language  pure  and  elegant,  plain 
and  affectionate,  never  below  the  dignity  of  the  pul- 
jiit,  nor  above  the  capacity  of  any  of  his  hearers. ' ' 

"Ilis  piety  and  prudence,"  says  Dr.  Miller,  "were 
as  conspicuous  as  his  brUliant  gifts.  His  eloquence 
was  such  as  few  attain ;  the  ardor  of  his  piety,  and 
the  purity  of  his  life,  gave  him  a  strong  hold  on  pub- 
lic esteem." 

Botsford,  Rev.  Alfred  P.,  was  born  in  Onon- 
daga county,  N.  Y.,  April  21st,  1827.  He  gi-aduated 
at  Union  College  in  1847,  and  was  chosen  to  deliver 
the  Italian  oration.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  After  graduation  he  was, 
for  a  time.  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Slodern  Lan- 
guages in  the  High  School  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and 
then  Principal  of  the  Vernon  Academy,  near  Utica, 
N.  Y.  He  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  September,  1849;  at  the  close  of  the  second  year 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  to 
preach  the  gospel,  after  which  he  continued  his 
studies  in  the  Seminary  until  his  graduation  in  May, 
1852,  also  supplying,  at  the  same  time,  the  'NVither- 
spoon  Street  Church,  and  teaching  a  parochial  school 
connected  with  the  Presbj^erian  Church  at  Princeton. 
He  was  pastor  at  Red  Mills,  N.  Y.,  then  at  Hughson- 
\ille,  on  the  Hudson,  where,  from  April  26th,  1854, 
he  labored  nearly  four  years,  with  gratifying 
success.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  Port  Bj'ron,  N. 
Y.,  in  July,  1857,  and  after  laboring  there  pleasantly 
and  prosperously  for  four  years,  he  took  charge,  in 
1861,  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Kcw  York  city,  where  he  labored  si.'C  years,  with 
success.  He  was  installed  over  the  church  at  Port 
Jervis,  in  June,  1867,  of  which  he  now  has  charge, 
with  the  di\'ine  blessing  ou  his  ministry.     Mr.  Bots- 


ford is  an  earnest  laborer  and  a  pleasant  and  im- 
pressive speaker.  His  sermons  indicate  ability, 
careful  thought,  logical  reasoning  and  sound  judgment. 
He  indulges  in  no  vain,  florid  rhetoric,  avoids  the 
tricks  of  sensationalism,  and  jircaches  as  though  he 
had  a  mission  to  his  hearers  which  they  carmot 
afford  to  ignore. 

Bower,  Ed-win,  D.  D.,  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Chester,  and  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Lincoln  University,  departed  this  life  April  7th,  1883. 
Dr.  Bower  was  born  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  in 
1826;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1851,  and 
then  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in  that  place, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  He  became  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Wappinger's  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  from  which  he  went,  in  18G1,  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbj-terian  Church  in  Springfield, 
Ohio.  After  serving  this  Church  for  six  years  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Theology  in  Lincoln  University, 
and  to  this  institution  he  gave  fifteen  years  of  diligent 
and  successful  labor.  For  this  post  he  was  well 
qualified  by  his  education,  by  careful  study,  and  by 
experience  in  teaching,  as  well  as  by  his  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  young  men  of  the  race  he  was 
called  to  teach.  He  was  patient,  kind,  and  in  many 
ways  helpful  to  his  pupils,  and  they  were  strongly 
attached  to  him,  as  a  friend  and  counsellor.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ministerial  circles  in  which 
he  moved.  He  was  a  man  of  true  modesty,  deferring 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  but  always  holding  firmly 
to  the  convictions  which  he  had  formed,  and  express- 
ing them  candidly  and  in  earnest  words.  He  lived 
in  communion  with  Christ.  In  the  pulpit  he  was 
always  heard  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  always 
dealt  with  the  great  themes  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
which  he  heartily  loved  and  constantly  preached. 

Bo-wman,  Francis,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Westford,  near  Burlington,  Vt.,  February  27th,  1795; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont;  entered 
Princeton  Seminary  in  1821;  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Otsego,  July  17th,  1824;  was 
ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  \>y 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  where,  as  well  as  in 
the  Church  of  South  Plains,  in  which  he  also 
preached,  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed.  He  subse- 
quently entered  the  service  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  then  resumed  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
preaching  at  Greensboro,  Ga.,  and  at  Bryan  Neck, 
Bryan  county,  Ga.,  near  Savannah.  He  died  April 
2Gth,  1875,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  His  end  was 
peace.  Dr.  Bowman  was  a  noble  specimen  of  a 
refined.  Christian  gentleman,  and  of  a  devoted  and 
intelligent  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

BoTvne,  Hon.  James,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
was  born  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  December  25th,  1798. 
When  he  was  si.xteen.  years  old  he  left  his  home 
for  Poughkeepsie,  where  he  spent  his  life,  as  clerk 
and  merchant,  commanding  respect,  and  a  positive 
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force  for  good  in  all  Ms  relationships.  His  fellow- 
citizens  honored  him  with  many  important  trusts, 
•  cleetinK  him  to  the  Mayoralty  in  1861,  which  office 
he  filled  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  In  religious 
and  moral  movements  Mr.  Bowne  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  men.  The  Presh3-ti'rian  Church  of 
Poughkeepsie  is  largely  indebted  to  him  for  its 
growth  anel  prosperity,  as  he  was  an  active  mover  in 
its  organization  in  1826,  became  a  member  in  1828 
and  an  elder  in  1830,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death,  July  31st,  1883.  For  fifty-five  years  he  was  a 
diligent  and  successful  teacher  in  the  Sabbath  .school, 
and  for  many  years  a  prominent  trustee  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Bowne  was  long  an  earnest  friend  of  the  Tem- 
perance cause.  His  history  in  this  respect  is  some- 
what peculiar.  In  1829,  when  merchants  sold  and 
the  multitude  drank  intoxicating  liquors,  he  was 
in  New  York  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  liquors 
among  the  rest.  Being  induced  to  attend  the  anni- 
versary of  the  National  Temperance  Society,  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  addresses.  As  the  result 
he  resolved  to  make  a  smaller  purchase  of  liquors 
than  he  intended,  and  subsequently  determined  to 
put  his  liquors  in  the  cellar,  and  by  this  suppress, 
in  a  measure,  their  free  use  by  customers  and  others. 
Finally,  one  Sabbath  evening,  on  his  return  from 
church  service,  he  descended  into  the  cellar,  turned 
open  the  faucets  of  the  several  liquor  casks,  and 
allowed  the  contents  to  flow  out  and  waste  upon  the 
cellar  floor.  This  action  was  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  Temperance  Society  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Boudinot,  Ellas,  LLi.D.,  was  a  prominent  and 
useful  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  May  2d,  1740.  After  a  cla.ssi- 
cal  education,  he  studied  law  under  Richard  Stockton, 
and  soon  after  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  New  Jersey  rose  to  distinction.  He  early 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  country.  In  1777,  Congress 
appointed '  him  Commissary  General  of  Pensioners, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
Congress,  of  which  body  he  was  elected  the  president, 
in  November,  1782.  In  that  capacity  he  put  his  sig- 
nature to  the  treaty  of  peace.  He  returned  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  but  was  again  elected  to  Con- 
gress, under  the  new  Constitution,  in  1789,  and  was 
continued  a  member  of  the  House  six  years.  In  1796 
"Washington  appointed  him  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  successor  of  Rittcnhouse; 
in  this  office  he  continued  till  ISO.j,  when  he  resigned 
it,  and,  retiring  from  Philadelphia,  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  He 
died,  October  24th,  1821,  aged  eighty-one. 

After  the  establishment.  In  1816,  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  which  he  assisted  in  creating,  Dr. 
Boudinot  was  elected  its  first  president,  and  he  made 
it  a  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  afterwards 
contributed  liberally  towards  the  erection  of  its  de- 
pository. In  1812  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Mis- 


sions, to  which  he  presented,  the  next  year,  a  donation 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  sterling.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  every  attempt  to  meliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  American  Indians.  His  house  was  the 
seat  of  hospitality,  and  his  days  were  spent  in  the 
studies  of  biblical  literature,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
loveliest  charities  of  life,  and  the  j)erformance  of 
the  highest  Chi-i.stiau  duties.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Princeton  College,  in  which  he  founded,  in  1805,  the 
cabinet  of  natural  history.  He  "was  cheered  and  sup- 
ported by  his  religion  as  he  went  down  to  the  grave. 
His  last  prayer  was,  ' '  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit. ' ' 
By  his  last  will.  Dr.  Boudinot  bequeathed  his  large 
estate  principally  to  charitable  uses. 

Boyd,  Rev.  Abraham,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
in  December,  1770.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  the 
Canonsbuig  Academy,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  June  2.5th,  1800,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Ohio.  On  June  17th,  1802,  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  congregations  of  Bull  Creek  and  Middlesex,  in 
Armstrong  county.  Pa.  This  relation  continued  at 
Middlesex  until  1817,  and  at  Bull  Creek  until  June 
25th,  1833.  After  leading  Middlesex  he  gave  half 
his  time  to  Deer  Creek,  from  1817  to  1821.  An  anec- 
dote of  Mr.  Boyd  is  related  in  connection  with  his 
early  ministry.  He  was  passing  through  the  woods 
on  the  Sabbath,  on  his  way  to  preach.  In  the  depth 
of  the  forest  he  encountered  an  Indian,  tricked  out 
in  his  feathers  and  war  paint.  He  saw  that  he  was 
observed,  and  to  flee  would  he  in  vain,  so  he  knelt 
down  at  the  roots  of  a  large  tree,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  savage,  and  began  to  pray.  When  he  arose  from 
his  knees  the  Indian  had  departed,  and  he  was  safe 
Mr.  Boyd  was  a  spiritually-minded  man,  an  earnest 
preacher,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  great  power  in  prayer,  and  seemed  to  grow  in 
grace  as  he  grew  in  years. 

Boyd,  Rev.  Adam,  was  born  at  Ballymoney, 
Ireland,  in  1692,  and  came  to  New  England  as  a 
probationer  in  1723  or  1723.  He  was  received  under 
the  care  of  New  Castle  Presbytery  in  July,  1724.  He 
accepted  a  call  to  the  churches  of  Octorara  and 
Pequea,  and  was  ordained,  October  13th,  at  Octorara. 
In  October,  1727,  the  families  on  the  west  side  of 
the  stream  Octorara  ha%dug  asked  for  one-third  of  his 
labors,  he  was  directed  to  spend  every  sixth  Sabbath 
at  Middle  Octorara.  The  Forks  of  Brandy  wine  com- 
posed part  of  his  field  imtil  1734.  In  the  progress 
of  the  great  revival,  a  large  portion  of  his  congre- 
gation ha■^^ng  left  him  and  joined  the  Brunswick 
brethren,  he  asked  leave,  August  11th,  1741,  to  accept 
the  in\itation  given  him  by  the  fraction  of  Brandy- 
wine  which  adhered  to  the  Old  Side.  His  relation  to 
the  Forks  was  dissolved  in  1758.  He  died  November 
23d,  1768.  Mr.  Boyd  was  a  man  of  great  exactness, 
recording  in  what  articles  his  salary  was  paid ;  thus, 
John  Long  paid  by  publications  (as  a  magistrate)  of 
marriages  and  astrays,  and  by  a  riddle.  His  congre- 
gation agreed  to  pay  him  twenty-five  pounds  yearly 
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during  his  life,  and  several  of  them  rcmemhered  him, 
in  their  dying  testaments,  hy  small  hequests. 

Boyd,  Andre'W  Hunter  Holmes,  D.  D.,  the 
second  son  of  General  Elisha  Boyd,  of  Berkeley 
county,  Va.,  -was  born  at  Boydsville,  near  Martins- 
burg,  in  1814.  He  received  his  academic  education 
at  Martinsburg  and  Middleburg;  when  fourteen  years 
old,  entered  the  junior  class  of  Jefferson  College,  and 
graduated  with  distinction  in  1830.  Shortly  after 
entering  college  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  resolved  to  preach  the  gospel.  After  graduation 
in  Jefferson  he  spent  two  years  at  New  Haven,  to 
perfect  himself  in  particular  studies,  comiilcted  a 
regular  course  of  theological  education  tliereafter,  at 
Princeton,  and  subsequently  attended  lectures  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in 
Edinburgh.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  at 
Woodstock,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester,  in 
1837;  entered  upon  his  first  charge  over  the  churches 
of  Lcesburg  and  Middleburg  in  1838;  accepted  a  call 
to  Harrisonburg  in  1840,  and  to  Winchester  in  1842. 
His  valuable  ministry  of  twenty-tlu'ee  years  in  this 
last  church  was  terminated,  after  a  mournful  and 
protracted  illness,  December  IGtli,  1865. 

Dr.  Boyd  was  a  man  of  fine  intellect.  He  was 
endowed  with  quick  and  clear  perception,  a  sound, 
discriminating  and  comprehensive  judgment,  and 
especially  with  strong  and  active  reasoning  faculties. 
He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  mental  industry 
throughout  his  life,  constantly  accumulating  valuable 
knowledge,  miscellaneous  and  professional.  His 
life-iiower  laj'  largely  in  those  distinguished  moral 
principles,, which  were  every  way  equal  to  his  mental 
endowments.  He  was  a  man  of  .strong  feelings, 
vehement  promptings,  inflexible  principles.  His 
character  was  remarkably  well  balanced,  both  in  its 
moral  feelings  and  in  its  active  principles.  He  was 
characterized  by  pre-eminent  simplicity,  independ- 
ence and  intrepidity.  This  last  virtue  he  exhibited 
unostentiitiously  throughout  life.  In  princijile  every- 
body felt  that  he  wa.s  benevolent,  just,  true,  firm 
and  modest;  in  practice  everybody  knew  him  to  be 
earnest  and  studious,  and  steady  and  reliable.  He 
left  his  mark  amongst  men,  and  wrought  a  great 
work  for  the  Church  of  God. 

Bracken,  Thos.  A.,  D.  D.,  son  of  Henry  and 
Martha  Bracken,  w.t.s  born  in  Washington  county. 
Pa.,  August  14th,  1820.  His  grandfather,  Thomas 
Bracken,  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  Canons- 
burg  Academy,  afterwards  Jefferson  College.  Dr. 
Bracken  is  sprung  from  a  family  of  preachers,  two  of 
his  paternal  uncles,  four  of  his  brothers-in-law,  and 
several  cousins  havinfi  entered  the  Presbyterian 
ministry.  Dr.  Bracken  was  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College,  Pa.,  in  1842;  studied  theology  in  New 
Albany  Seminary,  Ind. ;  was  ordained  by  Upper 
Missouri  Presbytery  and  installed  pastor  of  Prairie 
Church,  in  Lafayette  county.  Mo.,  in  1849;  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyteriau  Church  in  Independence, 


Mo.,  in  1855,  and  took  pastoral  charge  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Churcli,  Lebanon,  Ky.,  in  18G7,  where 
he  still  remains. 

Sprung  from  tlie  Scotch-Irish  stock.  Dr.  Bracken 
maintains  their  sturdy  adhesion  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  Forni  of  Government,  and  their  repug- 
mance  to  latitudinarianism  in  doctrine,  or  laxity  in 
morals.  His  mind  is  of  a  decidedly  logical  turn:  he 
is  fond  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  of  system- 
atic \iewsof  theology.  As  a  preacher  he  is  Scriptural, 
sound,  very  much  in  earnest,  rightly  dividing  the 
Word  of  Truth.  As  a  pastor  he  has  the  hapjiy  fiieulty  ^ 
of  attaching  his  people  warmlj'  to  himself  Dr. 
Braclcen  is  a  strong  advocatec  of  education,  and  has 
been  an  active  and  liberal  supporter  of  Central 
University,  at  Richmond,  Ky. 

Brackett,   Gilbert    Robbins,   D.  D.,   son  of 


GILBERT  ROBBINS  BRACKETT,   D.  D. 

Charles  and  Lucy  (Gay)  Brackett,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Newton,  Mass.,  July  9th,  1833.  Entered 
Amherst  College  in  1853; ,  was  compelled  to  leave 
before  graduating,  on  account  of  ill  health.  Remov- 
ing South  in  1859,  he  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  graduated  in  May, 
1862.  Was  licensed  to  preach  by  Bethel  Presby- 
tery, S.  C.  Ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Third 
Creek  Church,  Rowan  county,  N.  C,  May  14th,  1864. 
Became  pastor  of  Scion  Church,  Winnsboro,  S.  C 
June  5th,  1868.  Accepted  a  call  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jlay,  1871, 
and,  as  the  successor  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Smj'th, 
who  had  served  the  church  with  great  acceptance, 
devotion  and  distinction  for  forty  years,  was  installed 
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pastor  in  June,  1872.  In  1877  Davidson  College, 
N.  C,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Brackett  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

In  the  several  po-storal  rdation.s  wliieh  he  ha.s  hold, 
as  in  the  large  and  important  charge  whieh  he  now 
administers.  Dr.  Brackett  has  been  nniformly  happy 
and  successful.  A  close  and  eager  student  of  all 
knowledge  that  may  he  made  tributary  to  his  sacred 
calling,  he  is  an  unwearied  and  faithful  laborer  in  all 
its  practical  duties.  Forcible,  logical,  cloiiuent  and 
earnest  in  the  pulpit,  he  is  a  pastor,  wise,  gentle, 
sympathetic  and  self-sacrificing.  Admirably  quali- 
fied to  win  distinction  in  letters,  and  often  called 
upon  for  public  addresses,  his  ambition  is  bounded 
by  the  desire  to  win  souls.  Whilst  in  pulpit  prepara- 
tion he  will  have  none  but  "beaten  oil  for  the  lamps 
of  the  sanct\iary,"  it  is  only  that  tlieir  light  may 
shine  upon  his  Master.  Devoted,  by  intelligent  con- 
viction, to  the  polity  and  doctrines  of  his  own  Church, 
and  really  alwa3's  to  uphold  and  defend  them,  he 
counts  all  as  brethren  who  seek  earnestly  to  follow 
the  same  Lord,  though  by  ways  unessentially  dif- 
ferent. Illustrating  in  himself  the  unselfish  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  he  is  the  centre  of  a  dear  regard  and 
affection  from  all,  and  especially  from  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  by  whom  he  is  equally  honored  and 
loved.  Dr.  Brackett  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
theological  reviews,  and  many  of  his  occasional 
sermons  are  in  print.  His  memorial  discourse  upon 
the  decease  of  his  revered  predecessor.  Dr.  Smyth, 
has  been  widely  circulated  and  read. 

Bradford,  Hon.  Benjamin  Rush.,  second  son 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Bradlbrd,  I.L.D.,  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  15th, 
1813.  His  academical  studies  were  conducted  in 
Pittsfleld,  Ma.ss.  Owing  to  his  delicate  health  he 
did  not  pass  through  a  regular  collegiate  course.  He 
resided  three  years  in  Dover,  Del.,  where  he  resusci- 
tated the  old  Presbyterian  Church.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, in  1831,  and  was  one  of  the  number  of  those 
yonng  men  vcho  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Union 
Benevolent  Society.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Mercer 
county,  Pa. ,  and  in  1839  he  settled  on  a  form  near 
New  Brighton,  Pa.  In  1848  he  was  elected  an  elder 
of  the  Beaver  Falls  Presbyterian  Church,  now  called 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Brighton. 

In  1819  Mr.  Bradford  was  elected  a  Director  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  has  remained  a 
member  of  the  Board  ever  since.  He  was  one  of  the 
corporate  members  of  the  Board  of  Colportage  when 
it  was  instituted  in  Pittsburg,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  same  by  the  Synod  of  Erie.  The  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Jefferson 
College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assem- 
blies of  1849,  18.55  and  1800.  In  1854  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  on  the  American 
ticket,  and  at  another  el'ection  received  the  nomina- 
tion   for    Lieutenant-Governor,  on    the   Prohibition 


ticket.  Mr.  Bradford  has  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  Sabbath-school  cause,  and  was  a  scholar,  teacher, 
and  superintendent,  for  fifty  years,  and  only  under 
the  failure  of  health  has  ceased  from  active  labor  in 
the  Churcli  and  Sabbath  School.  He  has  been  an 
active  Temperance  worker.  His  life  has  been  one  of 
Christian  consistency  and  usefulness.  During  his 
early  manhood,  when  his  business  duties  required, 
he  traveled  some  18,000  miles  on  horseback,  through 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  Virginia,  looking  after 
large  landed  estates  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  while 
thus  engaged,  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  had 
numerous  land  ejectment  cases  and  other  suits  in  law. 
not  one  of  which  he  lost,  and  for  his  mode  of  prepar- 
ing which  he  received  the  encomiums  of  Chief  Justice 
.-Vgnew,  Judge  Church,  and  others. 

Brainerd,  Rev.  David,  was  born  at  Haddam, 
Conn.,  April  20th,  1718.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
entered  on  a  course  of  learning  in  the  liouse  of  Mr. 
Fiske,  the  minister  of  that  place.  He  finished  his 
preparation  for  college  with  his  brother,  the  minister  of 
Eastbury .  In  September,  1739,  he  entered  Yale  College. 
In  the  Spring  of  the  same  year  in  which  he  left  college 
he  commenced  the  study  of  theologj',  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Mills,  of  Ripton, 
Conn.,  and  on  the  20th  of  July  following  (1742),  was 
licensed  to  preach  hy  the  Association  of  Ministers, 
holding  its  session  at  Daiibury.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  his  theological  cotirse  he  had  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
heathen,  especially  the  aborigines  of  our  own  coun- 
try ;  his  heart  burned  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  apostle  Elliot,  in  bringing  the  gospel  in  contact 
^vith  their  darkened  understandings,  and  accordingly, 
in  the  Autumn  after  he  was  licensed,  he  went  to 
New  York,  by  invitation  from  the  correspondents  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Cliristian  Knowledge,  and, 
after  being  duly  examined,  received  a  regular 
appointment  from  them  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians. 

Ha^-ing  now  undertaken  the  missionary  work,  and 
thinking  he  should  have  no  need  among  the  Indians 
for  the  e.state  left  him  by  his  fiither,  Mr.  Brainerd 
assumed  the  expense  of  educating  "a  dear  friend," 
Nehemiah  Grcenman,  of  Stratford,  for  the  ministry. 
He  was  soon  put  to  learning,  and  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Brainerd  til!  his  death,  Mr.  Greenman  having 
gone  through  his  third  year.  He  ivas,  for  many 
years,  the  pastor  of  Pittsgrove,  in  West  Jersey. 

The  first  scene  of  Mr.  Braiuerd's  missionary  labors 
was  at  an  Indian  village  called  Kaunaumeck,  about 
half-way  between  Stockbridge  and  Albany.  Here  he 
lived  in  the  woods  neaily  a  year,  lodging,  during  a 
part  of  the  time,  in  a  wigwam  with  the  Indians,  and 
subsisting  altogether  upon  Indian  fare.  Haring  been 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  June,  1744,  he  immediately  stationed  him- 
self near  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  labored,  with  comparatively  little  apparent 
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effect,  for  about  a  year.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he 
visited  tho  Indians  at  a  village  called  Crosweeksung, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Freehold — the  residence  of 
the  celebrated  William  Tenneut.  Here  was  the 
scene  of  his  greatest  success.  A  wonderful  divine 
influence  accompanied  his  labors,  and  in  less  than  a 
year  he  baptized  se\-enty-seveu  persons,  thirty-eight 
of  whom  were  adults,  whose  subsequent  life  iurnished 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  true  conversion. 

In  the  Summer  of  1746  Mr.  Brainerd  visited  the 
Indians  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  on  his  return,  in 
September,  found  himself  worn  out  by  the  hard.ships 
of  his  journey.  His  health  was  so  much  impaired 
that  he  was  able  to  preach  but  little  more.  Being 
advised,  in  the  Sprin^  of  1747,  to  travel  in  New 
England,  he  went  as  far  as  Baston,  and  returned  in 
July  to  Northampton,  where,  in  the  family  of  Jona- 
than Edwards,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Mr.  Brainerd  was  a  man  of  vigorous  powers  of 
mind.  While  he  was  favored  with  a  quick  discern- 
ment and  ready  invention,  with  a  strong  memory 
and  natural  eloqnence,  he  also  possessed,  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree,  the  penetration,  the  closeness  and  force 
of  thought,  and  the  soundness  of  judgment,  which 
distingui.sh  tlie  num  of  talents  from  him  who  subsists 
upon  the  learning  of  others. 

His  knowledge  of  theology  was  uncommonly  ex- 
tensive and  accurate.  "President  Edwards,  whose 
opinion  of  Mr.  Brainerd  was  founded  upon  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him,  says  that  he  never  knew 
his  equal  of  his  age  and  standing,  for  clear,  accurate 
notions  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  religion, 
and  its  distinction  Irom  the  various  false  appearances. 

As  a  Christian,  his  experience  of  the  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  not  only  great  at 
his  conversion,  but  it  was  so,  in  a  continued  course, 
from  that  time  forward,  as  appears  by  a  jirivate  jour- 
nal he  kept  of  his  daily  inward  exercises,  from  the 
time  of  his  conversion  until  he  was  disabled  by  the 
failing  of  his  strength,  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
He  had  extraordinary  gifts  for  the  pulpit,  his  manner 
of  preaching  being  clear  and  insti'uctive,  natural, 
forcible,  moving,  and  very  searching  and  convincing. 

In  his  last  illness,  and  during  the  approaches  of 
death,  Mr.  Brainerd  was  remarkably  resigned  and 
composed.  Shortly  before  his  decease,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  concerning  his  experience,  he  said:  "I  am 
almost  in  eternity.  I  long  to  be  there.  My  work 
is  done.  I  have  done  with  all  my  friends.  All  the 
world  is  now  nothing  to  me.  Oh,  to  be  in  heaven,  to 
praise  and  glorify  God  with  His  holy  angels  !  "  He 
entered  into  rest  October  9th,  1747,  aged  twenty-nine 
years. 

Brainerd  Institute.  This  Institution,  of  which 
the  Rev.  S.  Loomis,  A.  M.,  is  superintendent,  is  located 
at  Chester,  S.  C,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense,  and  in  the 
main,  thrifty  colored  poi^ulation.  Around  the  In- 
stitute are  clustered  the  nine  churches  that  have  con- 
stituted Brainerd  Jlission,  and  on  every  hand  there 


are  public  and  Sabbath  Schools,  instructed  by  Brain- 
erd scholars.  The  Institute  is  thoroughly  organized, 
I  with  a  graded  course  of  study  in  eight  departments. 
Primary,  Grammar,  High  School,  Scientific,  Normal, 
Mechanical,  Agi'icultural and  Girl's  Industrial. 

In  connection  with  Bible  training,  the  design  of 
the  Institute  is  to  impart  a  thorough  English  educa- 
tion ;  to  elevate  the  mind  by  a  study  of  the  works  of 
the  Creator  threragh  the  natural  sciences;  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  puljlic  schools;  by  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  a  jiractical  acquaintance  with  wood  working 
tools,  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  simpler  forms 
of  rui-al  architecture,  that  the  home  may  take  the 
place  of  the  cabin;  to  instruct  the  girls  in  all  the 
details  of  household  management  and  domestic 
economy;  to  enable  the  young  men  to  aid  themselves 
in  obtaining  an  education;  to  develop  the  strength 
and  hardihood  that  come  from  self  help;  to  maintain 
and  promote  habits  of  industry;  to  counteract  the 
danger  of  sickness  and  di-sease,  so  peculiarly,  among 
this  people,  the  result  of  sedentary  occupation;  to 
provide  more  wholesome  living  from  orchard,  farm 
and  garden;  and  to  impart  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  improved  .systems  of  agriculture,  a  pres.sing 
need  for  a  more  comfortable  livelihood  in  this  South- 
ern country. 

The  Institute  has  about  two  acres  of  ground  near 
the  railroad  depots;  ten  acres  a  little  distance  away, 
and  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  with  forty  acres  of 
woodland,  about  a  mile  outside  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  town;  with  two  Institute  buildings,  a  chaiiel, 
two  cottages,  and  a  large  two-story  mansion  50x80 
feet,  with  extended  piazzas,  airy  and  well  furnished 
rooms,  for  the  Female  Seminary. 

The  Cabinet  and  Museum  contain  a  scientific  and 
miscellaneous  library,  with  a  large  number  of  the 
best  treatises  on  agriculture,  valuable  ornithological 
and  botanical  collections;  various  apparatus  for  gen- 
eral school  instruction,  and  a  collection  of  one  thous- 
and five  hundred  minerals  and  fossils,  one  of  the 
choicest  in  the  country. 

There  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  on  the  roll  of 
the  Institute  the  last  year. 

Brainerd,  Rev.  John,  was  a  native  of  East  Had- 
dam.  Conn.,  and  was  the  brother  of  David  Brainerd. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1740,  and,  bis  brother's  health 
failing,  he  was  appointed  by  the  correspondents  of  the 
Scottish  Society  to  take  his  place  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians.  He  came  to  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  April  10th,  1747,  and,  having  been  examined 
by  New  York  Pre.sbj'tery  on  the  13th,  he  went  the 
next  day  to  the  Indians  at  Cranbury.  He  was 
ordained  by  that  Presbj'tery  early  in  1748. 

Sir.  Brainerd  traveled  to  the  Forks  of  Dela- 
ware and  to  Wyoming  several  times,  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  leave  their  unsettled  life  and  dwell  near 
him.  Numbers  came,  from  time  to  time,  but  he 
succeeded  in  doing  little  move  than  civilizing  them. 
In  1751  he  had  some  special  success,  and  in  October, 
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1752,  he  had  forty  families  near  him,  and  thirty-seven 
communicants.  There  were  fifty  children  in  the 
school.  In  the  same  year,  with  only  one  attendant, 
he  spent  a  fortnight  on  the  Susquehanna.  Their 
horses  were  stolen,  the  guide  was  too  lame  to  go  on 
foot,  and  they  remained  three  days  where  there  was 
no  house.  That  year,  also,  the  General  Court  of 
Connecticut,  on  the  petition  of  the  Correspondents, 
granted  a  brief  for  a  general  collection  to  aid  him  in 
his  school. 

In  17.")5  Mr.  Brainerd  retired  from  the  Society's 
.service  as  a  missionai'y,  and  iu  1757  took  charge  of  the 
congregation  iu  Newark.  Here  he  remained  hut  a 
little  while,  for,  iu  1759,  he  resumed  his  mission 
among  the  poor  Indians.  "  As  to  the  success  that 
has  attended  my  labors, ' '  he  wrote,  ' '  I  can  say  but 
little.  It  is  a  time  wherein  the  influences  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  are  mournlully  withheld.  I  think,  how- 
ever, I  have  gi-ouud  to  hope  that  some  good  has  l)ecn 
done  among  both  Indians  and  white  people,  and  the 
prospects  of  further  usefulness  are  very  considerable, 
if  proper  means  could  he  used. ' ' 

Mr.  Brainerd  resided  for  some  time  at  Jlount 
Holly.  He  had  a  meeting-house  there,  which  was 
burned  by  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Seven  other  places  were  regularly  and  frequently 
visited  by  him.  The  Synod,  in  1767,  granted  him 
twenty  pounds,  besides  his  salary,  for  "his  extra- 
ordinary services  in  forming  societies  and  laboring 
among  the  white  people  in  that  large  an<i  unculti- 
vated country. "  The  grant  was  renewed  the  next 
year,  for  his  extensive  services  and  labor  in  those 
uncultivated  parts.  From  1700  to  1770  he  received 
from  the  congregations  between  Egg  Harbor  and 
Manahawkiu  fifty-nine  pounds,  nineteen  shillings, 
though  he  had  preached  to  them  five  hundred  times. 
He  continued  to  supplj'  these  nunierous  vacancies, 
and  the  annual  allowance  of  twenty  i^ounds  was 
promised  by  the  Synod  for  that  service.  In  177:5  it 
was  increa.sed  to  twenty-five  pounds.  The  next  year 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  labors  and  pro.spects  of 
success,  and  the  interest  of  the  Indian  Fund  wa.s  re- 
served for  him.  Iu  1777  he  removed  to  Deerlield, 
and  preached  there  till  his  death,  March  18th,  1781. 
His  remains  reiiose  beneath  the  floor  of  the  Deerfield 
Church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  who  was  for  many 
years  minister  of  the  congregation  in  which  Mr. 
Brainerd's  p.irents  resided,  says:  "The  tradition  in 
Haddani  is  that  he  was  as  pious  a  man  as  his  brother 
David,  but  not  equal  to  him  in  ability." 

Brainerd,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  sprung  from  an  old 
English  family  that  had  emigrated  to  Haddam,  Con- 
necticut, in  1G49.  The  celebrated  missionary  brothers 
David  and  John  Brainerd,  and  the  poet  John  Q.  C. 
Brainerd,  were  of  the  same  stock.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  June  17th,  1804,  in  Leyden, 
Lewis  couuty,  N.  Y.  He  early  showed  a  fondness 
for  reading,  but  had  not  the  opportunity  of  studying 
at  any  college.     At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  taught 


school,  and  afterwards  studied  law  in  Rome,  N.  Y. 
He  was  converted  under  Mr.  Finney's  preaching  in 
18'3o,  and  soon  after,  irndcr  the  pressure  of  a  sore 
affliction,  he  gave  up  the  law  for  the  go.spel  ministry. 
To  obtain  the  means  of  study  he  taught  school  for  a 
year  in  the  northern  part  of  Philadelphia.  After  a 
three  years'  course  in  Andover  Seminary,  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and 
immediately  turned  his  face  westward  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  His 
first  charge  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  the 
Fourth  Church,  in  November,  1831.  In  1833  he  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  in  the  Second 
Chiirch,  and  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "  Cincin- 
nati Journal."  In  March,  1837,  he  was  installed 
over  the  Third,  or  Old  Pine  Street  Church,  Philadel- 
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phia,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
nearly  thirty  years.  In  the  year  18G4  he  Wiis  made 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  New  School. 

Dr.  Brainerd's  last  public  service  was  at  Easton, 
July  22d,  1866.  He  was  in\atcd  by  the  Brainerd 
Evangelical  Society  of  Lafayette  College  to  deliver 
an  address  in  the  Brainerd  Church,  on  the  very  spot, 
the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  trodden  by  tlie  feet  of 
those  holy  men,  Da\'id  and  John  Brainerd,  a  century 
betbre.  Thence  he  went  to  visit  his  married  daugh- 
ter at  Serantou,  and  for  a  fortnight  gave  rest  to  his 
body  and  mind.  His  death  occurred  there  very  sud- 
denly, from  apoplexy,  August  21st,  1866.  On  the  day 
of  his  funeral,  in  Philadelphia,  the  stores  in  the 
neighborhood  were  closed,  the  bell  of  St.  Peter's 
(Episcopal)  Church  was  tolled,  the  clergy  of  various 
1  denominations  took  part  iu  the  services,  and  the  poor 
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colored  people  in  the  alleys  hung  their  bits  of  crape 
to  their  doors,  in  memory  of  their  steadfast  friend. 

Dr.  Braincrd  could  not  he  called  a  learned  or  pro- 
found .scholar,  but  he  was  a  man  of  intense  ze.al  and 
activity.  Nervous  and  impulsive  in  tlie  highest  de- 
gree, he  was  ready  with  voice  or  pen  for  every  emer- 
gency. He  was  the  promoter  of  .several  new  Church 
enterprises  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  while  no  one 
could  s.iy  "his  own  vineyard  he  had  not  kept,"  for 
Jrom  his  rjuarter-century  sermon  it  appears  that  he 
had  admitted  a  thousand  communicants  into  the  Old 
Pine  .street  Clnirch. 

He  contributed  abundantly  to  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  as  well  as  to  the  "  Prcuhi/lcriaii  Quniirrlij  Re- 
view." He  also  published  a  "  Life  of  John  Brainerd," 
and  a  score  of  discourses  in  pamphlet  form. 

Brasrton,  Isaac,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  western 
New  York,  June  2Gth,  1812.  He  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1833;  was  at  Princeton  Theological  Serai- 
nary  two  years,  and  finished  his  theological  course  at 
Auburn  Seminary,  in  1S36.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed  pa.stor  over  the  First  Presbj'teriau  Church 
in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  August  31st,  1837.  Here  he 
remained,  with  great  acceptance  and  large  usefulness, 
till  18G4,  when  the  ill-health  of  his  wife  compelled 
him  to  resign  the  pastorate.  He  now  resides  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  As  a  preacher  Dr.  Brayton  is 
scholarly,  evangelical  and  earnest ;  his  manner  is 
pleasant  and  impressive,  courtly  and  gentle.  As  a 
man  and  citizen,  he  is  conservative,  upright  and 
reliable  in  all  his  relationships.  As  a  friend  he  is 
true  and  affectionate,  a  most  valuable  adviser,  and 
ready  and  strong  in  the  support  of  all  that  is  right. 

Brearley,  Rev.  William,  was  born  in  Lawrence- 
ville.  New  Jersey,  November  30th,  1801,  and  died  in 
Sumter  county,  South  Carolina,  January  8th,  1882. 
In  June,  1820,  he  graduated  at  Princeton  College, 
and  in  the  Spring  of  182.5  he  graduated  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his 
great  life  work,  in  the  pines  of  New  Jersey.  Here 
he  labored  zealously  and  sucoessfullj',  as  a  missionary, 
for  two  months.  In  the  Autumn  of  1825,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  under  the  sunny  skies  of  the  South 
a  climate  more  favorable  to  his  frail  constitution,  he 
removed  to  AVinn,sboro,  South  Carolina. 

In  April,  1826,  he  was  ordained  by  Harmony 
Presbyter}',  and  ministered  to  the  churches  of  Salem, 
Aimwell,  and  Scion,  in  Fairfield  county.  He 
remained  in  Winnsboro  until  Fcbruarj',  1842,  when 
he  was  called  to  Darlington,  and  in  the  month  of 
May,  in  the  ,s;une  year,  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Darlington  Presbyterian  Church.  He  continued  to 
serve  this  church,  ■svith  great  zeal,  fidelity  and  affection, 
until  January  1st,  1879,  when,  at  his  urgent  request, 
after  a  pastorate  covering  the  space  of  thirty-seven 
years,  he  was  relca.sed  from  further  service,  and 
retired  to  the  privacy  of  his  own  domestic  hearth, 
there  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  in  meditation 
on  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  in 


prayer  for  the  people  to  whom  he  had  ministered  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  During  the  thirty- 
seven  years  of  his  ministry  in  Darlington  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  souls  were  added  to  the  Church. 
Jlr.  Brearley  died,  November  Sth,  1882,  and  his 
remains  were  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  Church- 
yard at  Darlington.  No  better  eulogy  could  be  pro- 
nounced upon  him  than  the  utterance  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Capers,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  who  declared 
that  "his  life  was  a  benediction  to  the  c(mimunity." 
Breckinridge,  Jolin,  D.D. ,  was  the  second  of  four 
remarkable  sous  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Breckinridge, 
one  of  the  first  representatives  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  Attorney  General  (;f  the  United 
States,  under  Thomas  Jefferson.  His  mother  was 
Mary  H.  (Cabell)  Breckinridge.  He  was  born  at  the 
family  home,  Cabell's  Dale,  near  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  4th  of  July,  1797.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  1818, 
and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  in 
1822,  and  during  part  of  his  seminary  course  was 
Tutor  in  the  college.  He  was  licensed  in  the  year 
1822,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  He 
was  elected  and  served  for  a .  short  time  as  Chap- 
lain of  the  United  States  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
but  resigned  this  ofSce  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
McChord  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, of  which  he  was  pastor  for  somewhat  less 
than  three  years.  In  the  year  1826  he  became  colle- 
giate pastor,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glendj',  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore,  where  he  remained 
about  five  years.  In  1831  he  was  elected  Secretary 
and  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Publication  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia. ^Vhile  thus  engaged  he  conducted  a  controversy, 
both  oral  and  wiitten,  which  excited  much  attention, 
in  this  country  and  aliro.ad,  involving  all  the  issues 
between  Protesfcuitism  and  Papacy,  with  the  Rev. 
John  Hughes,  afterwards  Archbishop.  In  Maj',  1835, 
he  was  chosen,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology 
and  Jlissionary  Instruction  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  In  1838  he  resigned 
this  Professorship,  to  become  the  General  Agent  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  A^Tiile  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  agency,  he  was  called 
to  become  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  Orleans,  and  though  he  declined  the  call,  he 
ministered  to  that  congregation  lor  the  greater  part 
of  two  years.  During  his  stay  at  New  Orleans  he 
was  elected  President  of  Oglethorpe  University,  in 
Georgia,  and  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  would 
probably  have  accepted  that  position.  But,  worn 
out  by  ceaseless  activities  and  constant  labors  in 
Ijis  sacred  calling,  he  died,  at  the  place  of  his 
birth,  where,  in  his  failing  health,  he  had  wished  to 
go,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1841,  but  little  more  than 
forty-four  ye.ars  of  age. 
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Dr.  Breckinridge  was  of  a  noble  presence,  and  was 
gifted  with  a  voice  of  great  sweetness  and  compass; 
his  mind  was  of  nnusual  force,  strengthened  and 
enriched  by  carefnl  culture  and  generous  learning; 
his  heart  was  as  tender,  and  his  affections  as  strong, 
as  a  woman's;  his  religion  was  a  constant,  animating 
principle,  present  in  all  his  intercourse  with  men;  he 
was  always  dignillcd,  courteous,  just  and  courageous; 
and  he  possessed  a  rare  fascination  of  manner,  which, 
both  in  private  and  in  public,  nuule  lasting  impres- 
sions on  all  who  saw  him. 

As  a  pastor,  the  memory  of  his  abundant  labors, 
his  untiring  zeal,  his  absolute  forgetfulncss  of  self  in 
his  efforts  for  the  good  of  souls,  and  his  surpassing 
eloquence,  is  as  vivid  as  if  his  brilliant  and  laborious 
life  had  j  ust  ended.    When  he  entered  upon  his  work 
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as  Secretary  and  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  there  were  but  sixty  candidates  for  the 
ministry  under  its  care.  But  the  noble  enthusiasm 
he  brought  to  its  service  so  roused  the  Church  to  its 
forgotten  duty,  that  very  speedily  the  number  of  its 
beneficiaries  exceeded  one  thousand.  He  brought  the 
same  unconquerable  energy  and  fiery  zeal-to  his  work 
as  Professor  and  as  Agent  for  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Slissions,  and  the  results  in  both  were  no  less 
remarkable. 

He  was  a  great  preacher;  an  orator;  seeming  some- 
times almost  inspired  by  the  grandeur  of  his  theme; 
heard  eagerly  everywhere,  and  in  his  varied  services 
to  the  Church,  heard  by  unusual  numbers  in  all  parts 
of  the  land.  But,  perhaps,  his  greatest  ser\"ice  resulted 
from  his  unparallellcd  skill  in  organizing,  and  his  inde- 


fatigable zeal  and  energy  in  directing  the  operations 
of  the  great  benevolent  agencies  of  the  Church,  and 
his  fervid  ekKjuence  in  presenting  their  claims  to 
Christian  affection  and  support.  Here,  if  he  had  an 
equal,  he  had  no  superior;  and  the  Church  has  had 
no  servant,  since  his  death,  more  faithful,  and  few  as 
fruitful,  in  all   labors  for  her  advancement. 

Dr.  Breckimidge's  active  and  busy  life  left  him 
little  leisure  for  labor  as  a  writer  or  author.  During 
his  first  pastorate,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  he  was 
Editor  of  the  Western  Lumhifiri/,  a  religious  periodical. 
He  published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  and 
contributed  at  times  to  various  religious  publications. 
While  Secretiiry  of  the  Board  of  Education  he  pub- 
lished an  Annual,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  that 
Board.  These,  with  his  debates  in  the  Catholic  con- 
troversy, comprise  all  of  his  published  writings  now 
recalled. 

Breckinridge,  Robert  Jefferson,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  third  son  of  the  Hon.  John  and  Mary  Hopkins 
(nee  Cabell)  Breckinridge,  was  Ijorn  at  Cabell's  Dale, 
Ky.,  March  8th,  1800;  was  graduated  from  Union  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.,  in  1819,  and  entered  the  Bar  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  in  1824.  In  1825  he  was  elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  was 
three  times  subsequently  re-elected.  During  the 
winter  of  1828-29  God  converted  his  soul,  at  Frank- 
fort, as  he  humbly  trusted;  and  he  immediately  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  neither 
the  state  of  his  health  nor  hi.s  feelings  permitted  him 
to  pursue,  and  also  to  take  final  leave  of  public  life. 
He  made  pulilic  profession  of  faith  in  the  Spring  of 
1829,  connecting  himself  with  the  MeChord  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  but  soon  afterwards 
removed  his  membership  to  the  Mt.  Horeb  Church, 
Fayette  county,  where  he  was  elected  ruling  elder, 
late  in  1829.  In  the  Summer  of  1830  he  felt  bound 
to  appear  once  more  before  the  people  of  his  native 
country,  to  defend  and  commend  the  laws  of  God  and 
Christian  morality  in  the  matters  of  the  abolition  of 
negroslavery  and  the  transportation  of  the  mails  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  He  honestly,  in  the  fear  of  God,  pleaded 
with  his  conntrymen  in  belialf  of  these  great  interests 
of  God  and  men,  and  when  the  cause  which  was  dear  to 
him  met  with  defeat,  publicly  and  privately  retired 
once  more  fiom  public  life.  He  did  not,  as  yet,  how- 
ever, feel  called  to  preach  the  gospel  ;  that  work  was 
first  done  in  him  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
great  woods-meeting,  held  on  his  own  farm,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1831.  He  had  been  urged,  indeed,  to  tli,e 
step,  by  his  friends;  but  he  had  some  false  notions 
and  many  false  feelings,  and  (he  «Tites)  it  was  not 
"until  this  woods-meeting  that  I  fully  determined 
to  preach  the  Word."  He  immediately  jnit  himself 
under  the  care  of  West  Lexington  Presbj'tery,  and 
six  months  later,  April  5th,  1832,  was  licensed  by 
that  body,  at  its  meeting  at  Walnut  Hill.  After  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  1833  (in  which  he  sat  as 
Ruling  Elder)    he  retired  to  Princeton  to  complete 
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his  preparation  for  preaching ;  hut  had  been  there 

only  some  five  months  when  he  received  and  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Second  Church  of  Baltimore,  hy  which 
act  he  became  the  successor  of  his  brother  John,  and  : 
accepted  a  call  declined  by  his  brother  William.    He  j 
was  received  by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  Novem-  j 
her   22d,   1832,  ordained    and    installed,  November 
26th,  1832,  and  after  a  remarkably  successful  pastor- 
ate of  over  twelve  years,  w:is  dismissed,  April  17th, 
1845,  to  the  Presbirtery  of  Ohio,  in  order  to  become 
President  of  Jefferson   College,  Pennsylvania.     On ' 
September  16th,  18-17,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the    First    Presbj'terian    Church,    Lexington,    Ky., 
which  he  retained  until  September  7th,  18.53,  during 
which  period  he  also  discharged  most  ably  the  duties 
of   Superintendent   of    Public   Instruction   for    the 
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State  of  Kentucky.  He  was  elected  Professor  of 
Exegetic,  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  in  the  new 
seminary  at  Danville,  and  began  his  duties  there  at 
its  opening,  in  September,  1853  ;  his  formal  inaugu- 
ration took  place  on  October  15th,  1853.  His  resigna- 
tion of  this  position  was  offered  on  September  17th, 
18G9,  to  take  effect  the  following  December  ;  and  he 
died,  after  a  long  illness,  December  27th,  1871. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  has  almost  equal  claims  to  be 
remembered  as  a  devoted  and  successful  pastor,  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  preacher,  a  profound  theo- 
logian, a  wise  administrator,  a  brilliant  journalist, 
and  an  unc(iualed  ecclesiastical  debater.  He  was 
practically  the  leader  of  the  Old  School  party  through 
all  the  troubles  which  accompanied  and  followed  the 
He  was  the  author  of  the  '  'Act  and 


Testimony,"  and  of  its  defence  as  put  forth  by  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  1837.  He  participated 
in  all  the  great  discussions  which  agitated  the  Church 
for  forty  years,  from  1831.  He  first  appeared  in  the 
Assembly,  as  an  Elder,  in  1831,  but  after  that  was  a 
very  frequent  member,  and  w;ls  made  Moderator  in 

1841.  A  collection  of  his  debates  would  fill  volumes, 
and  would  comprise  thorough  discussions  of  nearly  the 
whole  range  of  great  ecclesiastical  questions.  The 
exigencies  of  his  position  at  Baltimore,  where  he  was 
publicly  assaulted  by  Romanist  controversialists, 
and  denied  the  columns  of  the  public  press  for  reply, 
forced  the  esfcvblishment,  in  January,  1835,  of"  The 
Baltimore  LUcmry  and  Religious  3Iagazi>ic,"  which, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cross  and  himself,  did  a  good 
work  under  that  name,  and  subsequently  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Spirit   of  tlie  XIX  Century,"  untU 

1842.  His  share  was  al.so  very  large  in  the  manage- 
ment of  "The  Danrille  Quarterly  Rcricw"  (1861- 
65).  His  theology  may  be  judged  of  by  his  printed 
works.  But  the  immense  power  of  his  preaching, 
and  his  untiring  devotion  as  a  pastor,  are  in  the  hands 
of  unstable  tradition.  The  labor  with  which  he 
burdened  himself  was  excessive  ;  but  the  success  of 
his  ministry  was  correspondingly  great.  The  spring  of 
his  whole  life  was  an  unfeigned  piety,  which  wrought 
in  him  a  burning  love  for  souls,  and  great  depth  of 
personal  humilitj',  which  was  all  the  more  marked  in 
its  contrast  with  his  great  acquirements  and  the  occa- 
sional pain-bred  irritability  of  his  temper.  The  brief 
manuscript  notes  for  his  sermons  seldom  fail  to  be 
crossed  with  a  prayer,  evidently  from  the  heart: 
"Lord,  add  thy  blessing,  for  Jesus'  sake!"  "Oh, 
Lord,  own  and  bless  thy  truth."  "Oh,  Master,  give 
me  utterance."  "Oh,  Lord!  help  me  to  preach." 
"Amen!  Help,  Lord  Jesus!"  "Oh  that  I  maybe 
owned  and  blessed  ))3-the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, "  and  the 
like.  His  private  diary  is  full  of  marks  of  the  same 
perfect  humility  and  dependence  on  God.  Xo  wonder 
that  the  gospel  from  his  lips  seemed  burning  fire.  In 
private  life  he  was  as  delightful  a  conversationalist  as 
he  was  a  beloved  husband  and  parent,  and  a  trusted 
adviser  and  friend.  He  exhibited  here,  as  in  public 
affairs,  that  marvelous  readiness  and  unexpected 
preparation  which  was  the  most  striking  character- 
istic of  his  genius. 

Prominent  among  Dr.  Breckinridge's  publications 
were,  "Papism  in  the  XIX  Centurj-,"  "  Jlemoranda 
of  Foreign  Travels,"  "The  Knowledge  of  God,  Ob- 
jectivelj' Considered "  (first  part  of  his  System  of 
Theology),  "The  Knowledge  of  God,  Subjectively 
Considered"  (second  part  of  his  System  of  Theology). 
Besides  these  were  numerous  pamphlets  on  ecclesio- 
logical  subjects,  numerous  printed  sermons,  a  lecture 
on  "The  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  deliv- 
ered at  the  University  of  Virginia,  a  series  of  Ken- 
tucky School  Reports,  from  1848-53,  and  political 
articles  and  addresses,  mostly  printed  in  the  Danville 
Review. 
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Breckiiiridge,  Samuel  M.,  T.T.  D.,  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Breckinridge,  D.  D. ,  and  of  the 
late  Margaret  (Miller)  Breekiuridge,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  and  was  horn  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  November 
3d,  1828.  He  wa.s  educated  in  ixxrt  at  Union  College, 
New  York,  and  at  Centre  College,  Kentucky,  hut 
chiefly  at  the  College  of  New  Jcr.sey,  at  I'rineetou. 
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He  graduated  at  the  Law  School  of  Transylvania 
University,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  settled  at 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1850,  and  has  there  since 
resided. 

In  1854-5  Mr.  Breckinridge  represented  the  city 
and  county  of  St.  Louis  in  part,  in  the  Legislature. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  while  on  the  Bench, 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  State  Convention,  wliich 
continued  in  existence  until  1863.  He  became  Elder 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis  in 
1871.  In  1874  he  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  met  at  St.  Louis;  in  1873  he  wixs  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  Fraternal  Relations, 
appointed  to  meet  a  similar  committee  of  the  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Church. 

In  1878  Judge  Breckinridge  was  made  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  on  the  Revi- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  which  was  continued 
from  time  to  time,  making  its  final  report  to  the 
Assembly  of  1882,  at  Springfield,  Hlinois.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  A.ssemblies  of  1881,  at  Buffalo,  of  1S82, 
at  Springfield,  and  of  1883,  at  Saratoga.  He  is  a 
model   Christian   gentleman,    wise   in   counsel,    and 


exercises  a  marked  influence  in  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies. 

Breckinridge,  William  Lewis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
eighth  child  and  fourth  son  of  Hon.  John  and  Mary 
Hopkins  (nee  Cabellj  Breckinridge,  was  born  at  Ca- 
bell's Dale,  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  the  22d 
of  July,  1803.  He  became  a  follower  of  Christ  at 
about  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  entered  the  ministry 
about  1831.  His  first  pastorate  was  fulfilled  at  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.  When  his  brother  John  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education,  he  was  sought  for  to 
succeed  him  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Baltimore,  but  preferred  a  Professor- 
ship of  Languages  in  Centre  College,  Ky.  Thence  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  LouisviUe,  Ky.,  where  he  began  his  work 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  January,  1836,  and  profitably 
preached  for  a  period  of  three-and-twenty  years. 
Subsequently  he  was  President  of  two  colleges;  fir.st 
of  Oakland  College,  Jliss. ,  and  then  of  Centre  College, 
Ky.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  residing  on  his 
farm  in  Cass  county,  Missouri,  and  laboring  in  the 
surrounding  country,  as  minister  at  large.  He  died 
peacefully,  December  26th,  1876. 
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The  following  estimate  of  his  character  is  fiom  the 
pen  of  his  life-long  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  P. 
Humphrey  :  "  The  grace  of  God,  which  took  pos- 
session of  his  mind  and  heart  when  about  fifteen 
years  old,  gave  sweetness  and  dignity  to  his  elevated 
nature,  true  love  to  Christ  and  to  the  souls  of  men, 
together  with  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  uncjues- 
tioning   obedience   to   God.     As  a   preacher   he  was 
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instructive,  lucid  and  thoroughly  evangelical.  He 
had  a  clear  conception,  an  intelligent  and  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  expounded  the  saving 
truths  always  vrith  great  simplicity,  and  often  with  an 
earnestness,  a  pathos,  a  persuasive  power,  that  brought 
his  hearers  '  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. ' 
And  then,  a  certain  propulsive  power  was  imparted 
to  his  discourses,  by  his  manliness,  his  moral  and 
physical  courage,  his  profound  conviction  of  the 
truth  and  glory  of  the  gospel,  and  by  the  unspotted 
]mrity  of  his  life.  His  character  came  with  him  into 
the  pulpit ;  it  robed  his  person  with  honor  when  he 
walked  through  the  streets.  What  men  thought  of 
him  strengthened  all  our  ministers,  of  every  Church, 
in  the  confidence  of  the  community. 

"Few  men  have  been  so  diligent  and  useful  in 
pastoral  visitation.  His  fine  social  qualities,  his 
ready,  even  spontaneous,  sympathy,  his  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  delicacy,  made  him  welcome  always  to 
the  families  of  his  congregation.  The  sick  and  the 
dying  and  the  bereaved  turned  to  him  as  at  once  a 
learner  and  a  teacher  in  the  school  of  Christ,  the 
Consoler.  His  labors  as  a  pastor  were  the  most 
prominent,  and,  as  he  thought,  the  most  fruitful 
branch  of  his  ministry.  Through  these  labors  he 
reached  a  place  in  the  love  of  the  people  which  has 
not  been  often  attained  in  our  generation. 

"  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  large  he  was  a 
wise  and  trusted  counsellor.  He  loved  the  Church  ; 
he  consecrated  himself,  body  and  spirit,  down  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  to  its  welfare.  His  brethren  through- 
out the  land  committed  to  him  the  most  .sacred 
trusts,  and  they  bestowed  upon  him  the  highest 
honors  of  the  profession." 

Breed,  David  Riddle,  D.  D.,  was  bom  .lune 
10th,  1848.  His  tiithcr  was  a  merchant,  of  old  Tnri- 
tan  stock.  His  mother,  Khoda  Ogden  Edwards,  was 
a  great-grand-danghter  of  President  Edwards.  He 
was  received  into  the  Church  (Third  Presbyterian, 
Pittsburg),  by  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  in  18G1 ;  prepared 
for  college  at  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  1859  to  1862,  inclusive;  pursued  a  business  life 
from  January,  1863,  to  May,  1864,  and  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1867.  He  graduated  at 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1870,  and  \vas  called, 
December  '^Sth,  1869,  to  the  House  of  Hope  Presby- 
terian Church,  St.  Paul,  Jlinnesota,  of  whiclt  he  still 
has  charge.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
St.  Paul,  October,  1870.  In  1880  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Sunday-shool  Centenary,  in  London.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  his  Alma 
Mater,  in  June,  1883.  Dr.  Breed  is  an  earnest  and 
able  preacher,  and  faithful  to  pastoral  responsibility. 
He  is  beloved  by  his  jioojile,  and  ready  to  aid  in  every 
good  w'ork. 

Breed, "William  Pratt,  D.D.,  is  one  of  the  most 
eflective  preachers  and  industrious  and  successful 
pastors  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  can  well  be 
said  of  him  that  he  is  "  abundant  in  labors, ' '  whether 


we  consider  his  pastoral  work,  his  pulpit  ministra- 
tions, his  -service  in  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  or 
the  extent  and  \ariety  of  the  fruits  of  his  2)en.  He 
has  written  and  iinblished  sixteen  bound  volumes, 
one-half  of  which  are  specially  adapted  to  the  young, 
besides  various  tracts  and  numerous  newspaper  arti- 
cles. In  the  pulpit  Dr.  Breed  has  been  no  less 
laborious.  He  was  for  eight  years  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Steubeuville,  Ohio, 
the  church  which  the  young  ladies  of  the  Seminary 
at  that  i)laee  attended,  liy  whom  he  was  greatly 
loved  as  a  pastor,  and  to  whom  his  ministry  was 
specially  blessed.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  eiglity 
additions  to  his  church  during  this  pastorate,  many 
were  from  the  Seihinary,  and  are  now  occupying 
prominent  places  in  .social  life  and  in  the  benevolent 
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work  of  the  Church.  In  1856  lie  was  called  to  a 
new  enterprise  just  starting  in  West  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia.,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Boardman's 
church.  The  organization  then  consisted  of  thirty- 
four  members.  To  this  number  more  than  one 
thousand  have  been  added  under  his  ministry,  and 
the  splendid  church  at  Seventeenth  and  Spruce  has 
been  built. 

Dr.  Breed  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York; 
united  with  Dr.  Kreb's  Church,  in  New  York  city, 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  New  York  under  Chancellor  Freliug- 
huysen,  and  spent  one  year  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  two  at  Princeton,  where  he  graduated. 
He  has  been  twice  honored  with  the  Moderatorship 
of   the   Sjaiod   of    Philadelphia,    and    in   1883  was 
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Moderator  of  the  S>Tiod  of  Pennsylvania.  From  his 
untiring  ett'orts  sjjrang  the  Witherspoon  Monvunent, 
in  Fairniount  Park.  That  monument  wa.s  practically 
his  work.  "A  Hi.storical  Discourse  on  Presliyterians 
and  the  Revolution,"  presenting  the  subject  of  the 
monument,  was  delivered  by  him  in  more  than 
seventy  jnilpits,  I'rom  Koslyn,  L.  I.,  on  the  Ea.st,  to 
Steuben\ille,  (_)hio,  on  the  West.  He  presented  the 
cause  also  in  ten  Synods  and  Presbyteries.  His 
activity  in  behalf  of  the  monument  is  onlj'  a  fair 
sijeciraeu  of  the  constantly  recurring  "outside  work" 
of  the  Church  iji  which  he  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the 
prominent  promoters  and  efficient  co-workers.  He 
wields  a  strong  influence  in  the  Church  judicatories. 

To  Dr.  Breed  was  assigned  the  honor  of  delivering 
the  address  of  welcome  to  the  Second  General  Council 
of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  which  conxeued  at  I'hila- 
delphia,  September,  188U,  and  he  discharged  the 
pleasant  duty  with  great  credit.  '  He  also  read  before 
that  body  an  admirable  paper  on  "The  Diffusion  of  a 
Presbyterian  Literature."  Dr.  Breed  is  always  in  a 
good  humor,  excepting  when  sound  Calvinism  is 
attacked.  He  is  genial,  social,  of  benevolent  si)irit, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  his  congregation  and  his 
brethren,  as  well  as  highly  esteemed  in  the  community 
in  which  he  has  so  long  lived  and  laljored. 

Brice,  Rev.  John,  was  a  native  of  Harford 
county,  lid.  He  removed  with  the  family  to  AVest- 
eni  Pennsylvania;  received  his  education  cliiefl.y 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith;  studied 
theology  partly  under  Mr.  Smith  and  partly  under 
Mr.  Dod;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Red- 
stone, April  15th,  1788,  and  by  the  s;ime  Presbj'tery 
was  ordained  and  instxilled  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  Three  Ridges  and  Forks  of  Wheeling,  April 
22d,  1790.  In  these  congregations  he  labored  until 
about  the  year  1S07,  when,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Brice  still 
continued,  however,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Green 
county,  Pa.,  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Virginia,  as 
often  as  health  would  permit,  until  April  18th,  1810, 
when  he  was  dismissed  to  connect  himself  with  the 
Pre.sbj'tery  of  Lancaster.  He  died  August  '26th, 
1811.  He  was  a  man  of  nervous  temperament,  sub- 
ject, occasionally,  to  great  despondency  of  mind,  but 
of  deep  piety.  His  labors  were  attended  with  a 
divine  blessing,  and  many  rich  fruits  appeared  after 
his  decease,  both  in  his  former  charge  and  in  the 
country  adjacent. 

Brick  Chtircli,  New  York  City.  Tlie  lirst  ac- 
count we  have  of  Presbytcrianism  in  this  city,  is  the 
combination  of  several  Presbyterian  families  from 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France  and  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1706,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  together  on  the  Lord's  Day,  in  a  private 
house,  and  conducting  their  religious  services  without 
the  aid  of  any  Christian  minister.  The  following 
year  they  worshiped  occasionally  in  the  Dutch 
Church  in  Garden    street,   and    in  the    year    1716 


formed  themselves  into  a  regular  Presbyterian 
Church,  under  the  stated  ministry  of  Rev.  James 
Anderson,  a  native  of  Scotland. 

For  three  years  this  intant  church  assembled  for 
public  worship  in  the  City  Hull,  then  on  the  corner 
of  Nassau  and  Wall  streets,  and  in  1719  they  erected 
the  First  Presbrterian  Church,  in  Wall  street,  out  of 
which  was  formed  the  Church  of  the  Seceders,  in 
Cedar  street,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mason,  the  elder,  and  also  the  Brick  Church  in 
Beekmau  street.  The  corner-stone  of  this  edifice  was 
laid  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1776  ;  and  on  the  first 
of  .January,  1778,  it  was  opened  for  public  worship, 
!  by  a  discourse  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  its  first 
1  pastor.  The  congregations  worshiping  in  Wall 
street  and  in  Beekman  street  remained  for  a  series  of 
years  one  church,  under  the  same  a.ssociated  pastorate, 
the  .same  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  same  bench  of 
Ruling  Elders.  This  identity  of  interest  was  pre- 
served during  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  down  to  the  year  1809.  During  the  war  these 
two  Presbyterian  churches  were  the  objects  of  the 
special  vengeance  and  indignity  of  the  enemy.  The 
church  on  Wall  street  was  converted  into  barraclcs, 
and  the  Brick  Church  into  a  hospital ;  defaced, 
strii)ped  of  their  interior,  and  left  in  ruins,  and  the 
parsonage  house  burned  to  the  ground.  On  the 
return  of  peace,  and  while  these  edifices  were  being 
repaired,  the  congregations  statedly  worshiped  in 
St.  George's  and  St.  Paul's,  through  the  unsolicited 
and  generous  courtesy  of  tlie  vestry  of  Trinity 
Church. 

After  having  been  repaired,  at  great  expense,  the 
Brick  Church  was  reopened  in  June,  1784,  bj'  a 
discourse  from  Dr.  Rodgers,  from  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  let 
us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The  ministers 
successively  associated  with  Dr.  Rodgei'S,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  were,  the  Rev.  James  Wilson, 
fronl  Scotland;  the  Rev.  John  McKnight;  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Miller.  These  congregations,  in  their 
united  capacity,  and  for  many  years,  establi-shed  and 
sustained  a  large  parochial  school,  in  Nassau,  between 
Lil)erty  and  Cedar  streets,  and  reliniiuished  their 
funds,  for  this  object,  to  the  public  school  directors, 
on  the  expressed  condition  that  no  child  whom  they 
slKjuld  recommend  should  be  excluded,  and  that  the 
Bible  should  l)e  daily  read  in  the  schools. 

Serious  inconveniences  were  found  to  attend  the 
arrangement  of  this  collegiate  charge,  and  by  an 
amicable  stipulation,  in  the  year  1800,  the  congrega- 
tions, till  then  irnited,  were  formed  into  separate  and 
distinct  churches,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  retaining  his 
relation  to  both,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  the  stated 
pastor  of  the  clinrch  in  AVall  street.  Dr.  McKniglit 
voluntarily  resigning  his  connection  with  both 
churches. 

The  eldership  of  the  Brick  Church   at   this  time 
I  consisted  of  men  well  known,  both  in  civil  and  eccle- 
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siastical  Ufe,  and  venerable  fiir  age  and  character. 
They  were  Abraham  Vaugclder,  John  Thompson, 
"William  Ogihie,  Benjamin  Egbert,  Thomas  Fraser, 
John  Bingham,  John  Mills,  and  Samuel  Osgood; 
to  which  were  added,  shortly  after  the  separation  of 
the  churches,  William  '\\'hitlock,  Eichard  Cumiing- 
ham,  Rensselaer  Havens,  and  John  Adams.  \A'hile 
all  these  gentlemen  were  men  of  worth  and  influence, 
the  ruling  spirit  among  them,  and  the  man  eminent 
for  discernment,  practical  wisdom,  ardent  piety,  and 
vigorous  action,  was  John  Mills. 

On  the  8th  "of  August,  1810,  the  Rev.  Gardiner 
Spring  was  ordained  by  the  rresbj'tery  of  New  York, 
and  Installed  the  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  ui 
which  he  labored  for  half  a  century,  Avith  marked 
acceptableness  and  great  success,  making  a  powerful 
impression  for  good  upon  the  community  by  his  con- 
sistent character,  eminent  pulpit  ability,  and  pastoral 
fidelity.  In  a  discourse  delivered  by  Dr.  Spring, 
May  25th,  1856,  as  the  closing  sermon  in  the  old 
Brick  Church  in  Beekman  street,  lie  made  the  fol- 
lowing eloquent  and  touching  reference  to  his  minis- 
try in  the  venerable  building : — 

"The  speaker  stands  here  for  the  last  time,  and 
you,  beloved  friends,  meet  for  the  last  time  in  the 
consecrated  place  where  we  have  .so  often  assembled 
for  the  worship  of  Grod.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
defects  of  my  ministry.  Yet  have  I  this  thankful 
conviction,  that,  so  far  as  I  have  known  it,  I  have 
not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  If 
I  have  not,  testify  against  me  this  day.  "We  call 
upon  you  to  witness,  we  call  upon  the  sainted  spirits 
of  the  departed  to  witness,  we  make  an  appeal  to  the 
walls  of  this  hallowed  edilice,  if  the  truth  of  God, 
detached  from  the  systems  of  human  jihilosophj',  from 
the  miemamed  improvements  and  iiltraisms  of  the 
age,  and  from  the  popular  daubing  with  untempered 
mortar,  has  not  been  proclaimed  from  this  pulpit. 
This  house  has  also  been  greatly  endeared  to  us  as 
'  the  house  of  prayer ' — as  '  the  house  of  prayer  for  all 
people.'  Slany  are  the  seasons  which  the  living  and 
the  dead  have  here  enjoyed,  in  .sweet  communion  with 
God  and  one  another.  This  house  has  been  our  thank- 
ful resort  in  prosperity;  in  adver.sity  it  has  been  our 
refuge.  Here  the  aged  and  the  young  have  come,  for 
the  fii'st  and  la.st  time,  to  commemorate  the  love  of 
Christ  at  His  table.  Here  our  children  have  been 
baptized,  and  their  children  after  them,  and  hel-e  we 
have  wept  and  prayed  together  as  God  has  called  them 
from  these  earthly  scenes.  Here  other  generations 
have  listened,  as  you  now  listen,  and  around  this  spot 
and  beneath  it  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  departed.  I 
seem  to  st;ind,  to-day,  amid  generations  that  are  past, 
so  vividly  does  my  imagination  people  these  seats 
with  faces  and  forms  whose  place  now  knows  them 
no  more.  Plea.sant,  yet  mournful,  are  these  reminis- 
cences; memory  has  no  associations  more  delightful 
than  those  which  run  by  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary. 
This  house  has  also  been  the  stranger's  home.     Of 


this  and  of  that  man  it  shall  one  day  be  said,  that 
'he  was  born  here.'  Many  a  wanderer  from  other 
lands,  and  more  from  distant  regions  of  our  own 
broad  territory,  have  here  souglit  and  made  their 
peace  ^-ith  Ciod,  while  many  a  backslider  has  been 
restored,  amid  scenes  which  have  given  joy  to  the 
angels  of  God,  and  told  of  the  years  of  the  right- 
hand  of  the  Most  High." 

The  Dedication  Sermon  of  the  Xew  Brick  Church, 
on  Murray  Hill,  was  preached  by  Dr.  Spring,  October 
31st,  1858,  on  the  text,  "Ye  shall  reverence  my 
sanctuary," — Lev.  xix,  30.  In  this  discourse  the 
venerable  preacher  said:  "This  is  God's  house,  and 
we  come  to  dedicate  it  to  Him.  And  there  is,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  no  .suijcrstition,  but  great  pro- 
priety and  truth,  in  the.se  acts  of  dedication.  There 
is,  and  there  ought  to  be,  as  wide  a  distinction 
between  the  house  of  God  and  all  other  i)laces  of 
public  resort,  as  between  all  that  is  .secular  and  all 
that  is  sacred.  The  one  is  a  select  and  consecrated 
territory;  the  other  belongs  to  the  business  of  the 
world.  Secular  themes  and  .secular  objects  have 
their  place,  but  that  place  is  not  tlie  sanctuary. 
From  our  hearts  we  dedicate  this  edifice  to  the  God 
i  of  heaven.  It  is  nothing  to  us  if  He  do  not  occupy 
it.  Stand  uj>,  all  ye  pcoiile,  and  before  God,  angels 
and  men,  consecrate  it  to  His  worship  and  honor  to 
whom  it  belongs,  each  one  of  us  humbly  looking  to 
Him,  that  He  would  fill  it  with  His  great  glory.  Be 
it  ever  sacred  to  Him  by  whose  name  it  is  called ; 
sacred  to  His  mercy-seat  and  His  praise;  sacred  to 
His  pure  gospel,  to  His  own  ordinances,  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  saints,  the  conversion  of  men,  and  the 
comfort  and  edification  of  those  who  fear  God  and 
love  His  Son.  Sacred  place!  'Arise,  O  Lord  God, 
thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength!  Let  thy  priests 
be  clothed  with  righteousness,  and  let  thy  saints 
shout  for  joy!'  From  this  good  hour  let  this  house 
be  devoted  only  to  sacred  and  religious  uses.  Here 
let  all  that  is  sacred  be  put  in  motion,  and  all  that  is 
secular  be  put  at  rest." 

For  a  short  time  the  Rev.  "W.  ,7.  Hoge  was  co- 
pastor  with  Dr.  Spring,  of  the  Brick  Church,  toward 
the  close  of  his  pastorate.  After  Dr.  Spring  became 
Pastor  Emeritus  he  was  succeeded  in  the  pulpit  by 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  the  Rev.  J. 
0.  Murray,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Llewelyn  D.  Bevau, 
D.  D.  The  present  pa.stor  of  the  church  -is  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Jr.,  who  has  recently  been  called 
to  this  important  charge. 

Brinsmade,  Horatio  Nelson,  D.D.,  was  born 
at  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  28th,  lTi)8;  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  September,  1822,  and  immediately 
after  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  remained 
nearly  one  year,  after  which  he  went  to  Hartford, 
Conn. ,  and  studied  theology  about  two  years,  under 
the  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.  D. ,  teaching  also  in  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  in  that  city,  from  May  1823, 
until  December,  1831. 
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He  was  licensed  by  the  North  Congregational 
Association  of  Hartford,  in  June,  1824;  ordained  Tiy 
the  Siime  body  as  an  evangelist,  June  1st,  1828;  sup- 
plied the  North  Congregational  Church  in  Hartford 
a  jKirt  of  the  years  1827  and  1>*28;  in  December,  1831, 
began  to  preach  at  Collins^-ille,  Conn.,  and  served  a 
Congregational  Church  which  was  organized  there  in 
August,  1832,  until  November,  1834.  At  the  latter 
date  he  began  to  preach  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  February  11th,  1835.  Here  he  labored  with 
great  popularity  and  success  for  six  and  a  half  years, 
and  was  released  September  Otli,  1841,  having  a  call 
to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
Over  this  new  charge  he  was  installed  September 
23d,  1841,  and  here  he  labored  with  large  acceptance 
and  usefulness  for  twelve  years.  On  October  9th, 
18.53,  he  was  released  by  the  Presbytery  of  Pa.s.saic 

Dr.  Brinsmade's  next  pastorate  was  over  the  First 
Congregational  Church  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  where  he 
was  installed,  February  10th,  1854,  and  closed 
seven  highly  successful  years  of  labor,  January  1st, 
1861.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  this  time  he  gave 
gratuitous  instruction  in  Beloit  College.  From 
Beloit  he  returned  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  com- 
menced labors  with  a  mis.sion  of  the  Third  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  as  a  result  of  which  the  "Wicklift'e 
Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  by  the  Presbj'- 
tery  of  Passaic,  May  14th,  1865.  He  continued  to 
serve  this  young  church  as  stated  sirpply  until  April 
15th,  1867,  at  which  date  he  was  duly  installed  as 
its  pastor,  from  which  pastoral  relation  he  was 
released  by  Newark  Presbytery,  April  17th,  1872. 
He  continued,  however,  to  reside  in  Newark,  preach- 
ing often,  useful  in  many  ways  in  the  church  and 
the  community,  honored  and  beloved  by  all  around 
him,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  January  18th, 
1879.  In  his  last  hours  all  with  him  was  light,  and 
peace  and  joy  in  believing. 

Dr.  Brinsmade  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  useful  of  pa.stors.  His 
preaching  was  always  with  earnestness  and  love.  He 
spent  and  was  spent  in  the  service  of  Christ.  Having 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  tlie  East,  he  had 
broad  and  intelligent  views.  He  was  faithful,  affec- 
tionate, devout.  The  law  of  love  was  the  rule  of  his 
life.  He  made  the  impress  of  his  piety  and  fidelity 
on  all  who  came  within  the  reach  of  his  influence. 

Brodhead,  Augustus,  D.  D.,  son  of  Hon.  John 
H.  and  Eliza  (Ross)  Brodhead,  was  born  in  Jlilford, 
Pennsylvania,  May  13th,  1831.  He  graduated  at 
Union  College,  New  York,  in  1855,  and  passed  at 
once  into  the  Theological  Seminary  atPrinceton,  taking 
there  a  full  cour.se.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Hudson;  and,  having  been  apijoiuted 
by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  as  a  missionary  to 
India,  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  same 
Pre.sb>-tery,  May  4th,  1858. 

This  date  coincides  with  the  darkest  period  in  the 


history  of  our  missions  to  India.  The  Sepoy  mutiny 
had  broken  up  all  Christian  work  in  the  Northwest 
Provinces.  Four  of  our  missionaries,  with  their 
families,  had  been  ma.ssacred.  The  Christian  converts 
were  scattered,  and  confusion  and  anarchy  still  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country.  But  all  the  atrocities 
of  the  mutiny  and  all  the  uncertainties  of  the  futrrre 
could  not  daunt  the  coirrage  or  shake  the  resolution 
of  those  young  Christians  who  con.secrated  them.selves 
to  the  service  of  the  India  Mis.sion  and  pressed  for- 
ward to  take  the  place  of  their  martjTcd  brethren. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1858,  Mr.  Brodliead  was  mar- 
ried to  Sliss  Emily  Cumming,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. 
They  sailed  for  India  on  the  7th  of  November,  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  after  a  protracted  voyage, 
landed  in  Calcutta,  April  4th,  1859.  Their  first  settle- 
ment in  India  was  at  Mainpuri,  an  interesting  city  of 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  lying  in  a  broad 
and  fertile  plain,  midway  between  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna  Rivers,  a  densely-peopled  region,  occupied  by 
a  race  of  sturdy  and  prosjierous  farmers,  with  the 
usual  admixture  of  Brahmins,  merchants  and  arti- 
sans, presenting  some  of  the  best  features  of  Hindoo 
social  life.  Here,  and  at  Futtehgarh,  near  by,  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  were  spent  in  preaching,  teaching, 
ministering  to  the  native  churches  and  organizing 
their  evangelistic  efforts. 

In  1872  he  was  transferred  by  the  Mission  to  Allaha- 
bad, the  seat  of  Government  of  the  Northwest  Prov- 
ince, one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  North  India, 
where  several  years  more  of  missionary  life  were  per- 
mitted him,  which  were  spent  in  a  wide  range  of 
Christian  work.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Theological  Training  School  of  the  Synod  of  India; 
wrote  and  published  valuable  treatises  in  Sacred  and 
Church  History,  as  well  as  other  books  of  a  more 
practical  and  devotional  character ;  he  edited  the 
magazine  published  by  the  Mission  for  the  use  of  the 
native  Christians,  and  assisted  iu  the  prejiaration  of 
hymn  books  for  the  Church  and  Sunday  School,  for 
which  he  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  hymns  and 
translations;  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  North  India  Bible  and  Tract  Societies 
and  the  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society.  His 
knowledge  of  afiairs,  his  calm  and  impartial  judg- 
ment, his  warm  and  kindly  heart,  his  extensive  mis- 
sionary experience,  combined  to  give  him  great 
influence,  not  only  in  his  own,  but  also  in  the  Mis- 
sions of  other  churches. 

At  length  a  succession  of  severe  attacks  of  illness 
made  it  evident  to  his  medical  advisers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Jlissiou  that  his  constitution  would  not 
much  longer  be  able  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  Indian 
climate.  Very  reluctautly  he  yielded  to  the  necessity, 
and  in  1878  resigned  the  service  of  the  Mission  and 
returned  to  America,  where  after  several  temporary 
engagements  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Church 
of  Bridgeton,  N.  J. ,  over  which  he  was  installed  pas- 
tor. May  4th,  1881. 
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Bro'Wii,  Rev.  Andre'W,  from  Pendleton  Dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  settled  at  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama, 
in  January,  A.  D.  1820.  This  venerable  servant  of 
Chri.st  wa-s  the  first  of  our  order  to  break  the  bread  of 
life  to  wanderers  scattered  up  and  down  in  th.at 
then  recent  wilderness,  and  he,  unaided  and  alone, 
except  by  Him  who  hath  .said,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  wa.s  enabled, 
by  untiring  zeal  and  perseverance  in  his  Master's 
work  here,  to  rear  the  blood-stained  banner,  and 
gather  around  it  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  In  1820 
he  organized  the  Bethel  Church  in  Tuscaloosa.  In 
1821  he,  assisted  by  the  lamented  brother,  Eev. 
Francis  H.  Porter,  organized  the  New  Hope  Chui"ch, 
in  Greene  county,  and  in  1822  he  organized  the 
Lebanon  Church,  in  Tuscaloosa  county. 

In  .lanuary,  1822,  he  removed  to  Mesopotamia, 
still  preaching  at  most  of  the  churches  he  had 
already  organized,  and  here,  in  the  Fall  of  1823,  he 
had  called  on  the  Rev.  James  Hillhouse,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Cunningham,  to  a.ssist  in  organizing 
the  church  in  Mesopotamia.  The  day  for  that  pur- 
pose being  set,  he  went  to  Marion,  Perry  county,  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  where  he  died, 
after  five  days'  sickness.  This  event  was  a  severe 
bereavement  to  his  brethren  of  the  Presbytery,  who, 
being  mostly  young  men,  looked  up  to  him  a-s  their 
guide  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  was  a  man  of  clear, 
discriminating  views  on  all  theological  subjects; 
rigid  in  his  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
truth,  and  fearless  in  proclaiming  it. 

Brown,  Alexander  Blaine,  D.  D.,  was  the  son 
of  Matthew  Brown,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D.  and  Mary  Blaine.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1825;  spX!nt  some 
time  in  teaching  a  classical  school  in  the  State  of 
Delaware;  studied  theology  at  the  Western  Seminary, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  in 
October,  1831.  After  his  licensure  he  spent  a  short 
time  as  a  missionary  in  Virginia,  his  field  of  labor 
being  the  counties  Ijing  below  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Here  his  ser^'ices  were  greatly  accei)tjxble,  and  he  was 
earnestly  urged  to  settle  among  them.  On  June  27th, 
1833,  he  took  charge  of  the  churches  of  Birmingliam 
and  Concord,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  and  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  his  work,  especially  among 
the  children  and  youth  of  his  flocks.  He  subse- 
quently became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Niles 
Michigan,  where  he  was  beloved  and  honored.  In 
1839  he  left  Xiles,  and  was  settled  for  a  short  time 
in  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  he  labored  with  great 
acceptance.  In  1841  he  accepted  the  post  of  Professor 
of  Belles  Lettres  and  adjunct  Professor  of  Languages 
in  Jefferson  College,  and  also  the  charge  of  Centre 
Church,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Canonsburg.  In 
1845  he  was  made  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Logic  and 
Greneral  History,  and,  at  the  same  time,  transferred 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Chartiers. 
In  October,  1847,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the 
College,  as  successor  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  by  a 


unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  which 
position  he  fully  met  the  expectations  of  the  trustees, 
the  students  and  the  country.  In  185G  impaired 
health  led  to  his  resignation  of  the  presidency,  re- 
taining, at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Board,  the 
office  of  "  Extraordinary  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture." 

Dr.  Brown  died  on  his  farm,  near  his  old  flock,  at 
Centre,  September  8th,  18(i3.  He  was  a  singularly 
guileless  and  unselfish  man.  The  salient  points  of 
his  character  were  excellent  judgment,  exquisite 
taste  and  extraordinary  modesty  and  delicacy.  He 
was  an  admirable  teacher  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy. As  a  preacher  he  was  instructive,  pathetic  and 
impressive.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Religion  and  learning,  alike,  will  lofig  cherish 
his  memory,  and  blend  their  tears  over  his  grave. 

Brown,  Rev.  Allen  Henry,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  September  2:?d,  1820;  graduated  at  Cohim- 
bia  College  in  1839,  and  studied  theology  at  Union 
Seminary,  New  York,  and  at  Princeton  Seminary. 
He  was  Agent  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  1844-46; 
ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbj'tery  of  West 
Jersey,  January  5th,  1848;  stated  supply  at  May's 
Landing,  N.  J.,  1847-60;  Presbyterial  Missionary, 
Absecom,  1860-70;  stated  supply  at  May's  Landing 
and  Tuckahoe,  1870-72;  resided  iu  New  York  city 
in  1873,  and  since  1874  has  been  S.\niodical  Mission- 
ary of  New  Jersey,  residing  at  Camden.  Mr.  Brown 
is  an  exemplary  Cliristian,  mild  and  winning  in 
manner,  and  devoted  to  the  work  of  doing  good. 
He  has  accomplished  much  for  Presbyterianism  in 
New  Jersey,  by  organizing  new  churches,  strengthen- 
ing feeble  ones,  and  publishing  a  history  of  the  cause 
in  that  State.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  Sabbath 
observance  are  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

Brown,  Rev.  Charles,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  November,  1805,  educated  in  the  same 
city,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Second 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  1833.  For  the  first 
six  years  he  ministered,  successively,  to  the  churches 
of  Greensborough,  Mispillion,  Drawyers  and  Port 
Penn.  He  w;is  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Tract 
Society,  in  1841,  and  pastor  of  the  Logan  Square 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  from  1843  until 
1855,  when  he  became  City  Agent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Colonization  Society,  and  held  the  office  for 
three  years.  He  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Education  Society,  from  18.58  until 
1864,  and  Secretary  of  the  Relief  Fund  for  Disabled 
Ministers  (N.  S.),  from  1864  until  1870,  when,  on 
the  reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  united  Fund. 
He  still  holds  the  office  of  Recording  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief.  For 
nearly  seven  years  Mr.  Brown  preached  regularly  to  the 
First  Church  of  Darby,  in  addition  to  his  labors  as  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  and  for  thirty-five  j-ears  the 
Philadelphia  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association  was 
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favored  with  his  weekly  services  as  its  Recording 
Secretary.  He  is  now  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
ministry.  Mr.  Brown's  life  has  heen  one  of  steady 
Christian  consistency,  and  of  diligent  activity  and 
marked  usefulness  in  the  Ma-ster's  service.  In  all  the 
congregations  of  which  he  has  heen  pastor  he  held 
the  afl'ections  of  his  people,  prosecuted  his  work 
without  any  discord  among  them,  and  his  labors 
were  attended  with  the  divine  blessing.  The  origin 
of  at  lea.st  four  churches  can  be  traced  to  his  early 
and  earnest  labors.  He  has  filled  all  the  offices  to 
which  the  Church  has  called  him  with  great  fidelity 
and  satisfiiction,  and  deservedly  enjoys  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  brethren. 

Brown,  Duncan,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Bladen, 
now  Kol5eson  county,  North  Carolina,  October  3d, 
1771 ;  received  a  classical  education  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; studied  theology  under  David  Caldwell,  D.  D., 
in  Cuilford  county,  N.  C. ;  was  licensed  March  5th, 
1801,  by  Orange  Pre.sbytery,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  his  labors  as  an  itinerant  missionary  in  North 
and  South  Carolina.  In  1802  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Hojiewell  and 
Aimwell,  in  South  Carolina,  and  continued  in  this 
relation  until  1810,  when  he  removed  to  Maury 
county,  Tennessee.  He  resided  in  that  county, 
though  not  .always  in  the  .same  place,  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  June  17th,  1861.  During  his  long 
ministerial  career.  Dr.  Brown  labored  as  a  missionary 
and  stated  supply  in  Middle  Tennessee  and  Northern 
Alabama,  where  many  churches  enjoyed  his  labors 
and  much  good  was  accomplished. 

Brown,  Frederick  T.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  West 
Carlisle,  Coshocton  county,  Ohio.  He  was  the  fourth 
.son  of  'William  and  Eleanor  Brown.  He  was  prepared 
for  CoJlege  in  the  Primary  Department  of  Jefferson 
College,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  Institution  he  passed 
the  Freshman  year.  He  then  entered  the  Sophomore 
Class  of  Princeton  College,  and  gi'aduated  from  Nassau 
Hall  in  1845.  He  studied  theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  in  the  Theological  School 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  under  D'Aubigne,  Gaussan 
and  others.  His  first  ministerial  charge  was  as  a 
supply  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Dayton,Ohio, 
during  a  .six  months'  absence  of  its  pastor.  In  the 
Spring  of  18.J0  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Madison,  Ind.  In  1853 
he  was  sent  by  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  organized  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  ministered  to  it  until  1861. 
In  1863  he  was  called  to  Bridge  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Georgetown,  D.  C.  In  1865,  at  the  command 
of  his  Presbj'tery,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 
for  the  Church  to  Chicago.  In  1867  he  was  called  to 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In 
1875  he  was  called  to  the  First  Presbj't^rian  Church, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  And  in  1881  he  w;us  called  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Manasquan,  N.  J.,  of  which 
he  is  now  the  acceptable  and  useful  pastor.      Dr. 


Brown  is  an  able,  sound  and  earnest  preacher.  He  is 
a  vigorous  and  giaceful  writer,  and  u.ses  his  pen 
frequently  for  religious  periodicals.  He  is  ever  fear- 
less and  faithful  in  what  he  regards  to  he  his  duty. 
He  -was  one  of  the  first  O.  S.  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  the  union  of  the  O.  S.  and  N.  S. 
churches. 

Brown,  Rev.  Henry,  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
and  Mary  (Moore)  Brown,  was  born  in  Rockbridge 
County,  Va.,  November  28th,  1804,  graduated  at 
Washingtou  College,  Va.,  in  1827,  was  a  student  at 
Princeton  Seminary  and  Union  Seminary,  Va.,  and 
was  licensed  by  Lexington  Presbytery,  April  18th, 
1829.  He  first  labored  as  a  missionary  in  Kanawha 
county,  Va.,  then  (in  1831)  in  Randolph  county,  Va., 
preaching  at  Beverly,  Huttonsville,  and  Mingo  Flat.s, 
with  great  success,  then  (in  18:i2),  at  Woodstock,  A'a., 
where   for    two    years   he   enjoyed   similar   success. 

j  From  1833  to  1836  he  labored  in  Augusta  county, 
where  he  gathered  and  organized  Shemariah  Church. 
For  two  years,  1836-8,  he  was  stated  sujiply  at 
Briery  Church,  Va. ;  from  1838-40,  preached  in 
churches  in  the  neighborhood  of  AVilmington,  N.  C, 
with  much  success,  supplied  Black Ri\er  and Rockfi.sh 
churches,  Va.,  1840-1,  and  the  church  at  Harrison- 
burg, 1841-53.  In  July  ICth,  1853,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  Goshen  Church,  Va.,  and  continued  in  this 
relation  until  August  13th,  1857.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  also  pastor  of  Pi.sgah  Church,  from  September 
24th,  1853  to  November  23d,  1S5G.  Subsequently  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Lake  City,  Fla.,  from 
April  25th,  1858  until  February  15th,  1859;  a  mis- 
sionary in  Cherokee  Presbytery  from  1859  to  1862; 
stated  supply  of  Lafayette  and  Harmony  churches, 
Alabama,  in  18()()-7,  and  an  evangelist  in  Knox 
Presbytery  five  years,  1867-72.  From  1872-7,  he 
preached  at  Pilatka,  Enterprise,  Cedar  Key.s,  and 
other  places  in  Florida,  as  he  was  able.  Mr.  Brown 
died  January  14th,  1881.  He  was  a  man  of  earnest 
piety,  of  deep  humility,  of  sound  mind,  of  gieat 
energy,  of  tender  emotion,  and  of  strong  affections. 
He  was  intensely  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try and  to  tlie  cause  of  Christ. 

Brown,  Rev.  Horatio  ■Woodward,  was  bom 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1833.    He 

^graduated  at  Yale  College,  Ccmn.,  in  1854,  and  was 
Tutor  in  the  College  from  1856  to  1859.  He  pursued 
theological  studies  in  both  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  and  at  New  Haven.  In  the  Winter 
of  1859-60,  he  wa-s  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry, 
and  spent  a  few  months  laboring  in  AVi.sconsin.  His 
health,  however,  becoming  impaired,  he  sought  its 
re-establishment  by  travel  and  a  sojourn  of  two  years 
in  Europe.  Returning  home  he  soon  resumed  minis- 
terial work,  and  up  to  the  Spring  of  1870  was  the 
very  acceptable  and  useful  pastor  of  the  Presbj-terian 
Churches  of  Lyons  and  Brockport,  N.  Y.  In  the  year 
1871  he  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  his  present  charge. 
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The  Sabbath  sen-ices  of  Mr.  Brown  are  eminently 
instructive,  and  he  has  the  power,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  of  interesting  his  hearers  in  the  subjects  he 
preaches  upon.  He  is,  moreover,  a  most  faithful 
pastor.  Burdened  with  the  calamity  of  deafness,  it 
is  surprising  to  his  friends  and  people  how  he  can 
accomplish  the  amount  of  service  he  so  regularly' 
Tenders.  He  has  ever  been  a  hard  student,  and  his 
preparations  for  the  pulpit  are  carefully  and  labori- 
ously made.  His  love  of  books  in  th'-  line  of 
his  profession  almost  amounts  to  a  passion.  In  the 
delivery  of  his  sermons  he  is  animated.  His  well 
furnished  mind,  his  excellence  as  a  preacher,  his 
kindness  of  heart,  his  evident  anxiety  to  do  good,  his 
sense  of  the  great  responsibility  resting  upcin  him  as  a 
shepherd  over  those  whom  the  Master  has  committed 
to  his  care  and  oversight,  and  his  ceaseless  devotion 
to  his  work,  not  only  make  him  a  useful  servant  of 
Christ,  but  endear  him  greatly  to  the  hearts  of  his 
people. 

BrO'wn,  Rev.  Hugh  Arbuthnot,  was  born  in 
1819,  in  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio;  was  educated  at  Jeffer- 
son College,  Pa.,  from  which  he  was  graduated,  with 
the  tirst  honors  of  his  class,  in  1810;  studied  theology 
at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  where  he 
graduated  in  18-13;  went  as  a  missionary  to  C'hina, 
under  the  Presbyterian  Board,  where  he  remained  till 
1849,  when  an  aflection  of  the  eyes,  endangering  his 
sight,  compelled  him  to  return.  He  organized  and 
ministered  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rock- 
ford,  HI.;  removed  from  there  to  Mossingford,  Char- 
lotte county,  Va.,  in  1857,  where  he  still  is  the  faith- 
ful and  efficient  pastor  of  Hermon  Church. 

Brown,  Isaac  v.,  D.  D.,  was  horn  in  Plucka- 
niin,  Somerset  county,  N.  J  ,  November  4th,  1784. 
He  graduatt'd  at  Nassau  Hall ;  studied  theology  under 
Dr.  John  WoodhuU,  of  Freehold,  N.  J.;  was  licensed 
by  New  Bruns\viek  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  it  in 
1807,  as  pa.stor  of  the  church  at  Lawi'enceville,  N.  J. 
In  1810  he  established  the  Lawrenceville  Classical 
and  Commercial  Boarding  School,  and  remained  at 
the  head  of  it  until  1833,  when  he  removed  to  Mount 
Holly,  N.  J.,  and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Presbyterian  Church  now  in  existence  there.  In 
addition  he  preached  at  Plattsburg,  N.  J.,  and 
organized  a  church  there.  The  remaining  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  in  New  Brunswick,  Trenton,  and 
other  places  in  the  vicinity,  preaching  as  occasion 
required.  Dr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  and  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He 
died  April  19th,  1861.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  talents 
and  learning,  enterprising  and  public  spirited,  a 
warm  friend,  a  liberal  and  zealous  supporter  and 
defender  of  whatever  he  felt  was  ' '  the  right, '  '•  I 

Bro-wn,  James  Cald-weU,  D.D.,  was  born  at ' 
St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  in  October,  1815;  graduated  at 
.letferson   College   with  honor,  and  studied  theologj' 
two  years  in  the  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa. ,  also  one 


year  at  the  Seminary  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Harmony ,  S.  C, 
1838.  In  the  fall  of  1839  he  settled  in  Valparaiso, 
Indiana,  then  a  village,  and  there  labored  with  ardent 
zeal  and  remarkalile  success.  Not  less  than  a  thou- 
sand souls  there  and  in  the  country  round  acknowl- 
edged him  as  their  .spiritual  father.  Nearly  every 
Presbyterian  church  within  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles 
was  organized  by  him.  He  was  known  to  ride  sixty 
miles  to  preach  to  a  poor  Presbyterian  widow  and 
her  family,  in  a  destitute  neighborhood.  In  1860,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  Directors  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Chicago,  he  became  General  Agent 
of  that  in.stitution,  but  the  national  troubles  blasted 
all  prospects  of  raising  money,  and  after  a  few 
months  of  fruitle.ss  efforts  in  the  work,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  St.  Louis,  to  supjily  the  pulpit  of 
Dr.  McPhectcrs'  church,  during  his  absence  for  his 
health.  Here  he  labored  eight  months,  God  blessing 
him  with  a  glorious  revival  and  the  devoted  love  of 
that  people.  On  Dr.  McPheeters'  return  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  supply  temporarily  the  pulpit  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
There,  also,  a  blessed  revival  attended  his  labors.  He 
died,  July  14th,  1862,  in  the  triumphs  of  the  faith 
of  Jesus.  Dr.  Brown  was  a  devout  Christian  and 
eminently  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He 
was  "  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  not  only 
in  preaching  the  gospel  publicly  and  from  house  to 
house,  but  in  devising  and  executing  schemes  for 
advancing  the  interests  of  our  poor  humanity  in 
every  way.  He  exhibited  an  endless  activity  in 
doing  good,  and  sought  to  make  his  whole  life  one 
living  sermon. 

Brow^n,  James  Moore,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  September  13th,  1799;  was  edu- 
cated at  W.ashington  College,  A'a. ;  studied  theology 
under  George  A.  Baxter,  D.  D.,  and  was  licensed  by 
Lexington  Presbytery,  April  23d,  1824.  In  August 
following  he  visited  the  churches  of  Gerrardstown, 
Tuscarora  and  Falling  Waters,  in  Berkely  county, 
Va.,  and  September  30th,  1826,  was  installed  their 
pastor.  Here  he  labored  like  an  apostle,  earnestly, 
liiithfully  and  successfully.  In  1835,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  Synods  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  he  undertook  an  agency  for  the  cause  of 
Missions,  and  removed  to  Prince  Edward  county,  Va. , 
as  a  more  central  location  for  his  work.  In  this  work 
he  continued  two  years,  and  labored  vrith  untiring 
industry  and  great  efficiency. 

In  April,  1837,  he  received  a  call  to  the  Church  of 
Kanawha,  then  embracing  the  present  churches  of 
Charlestown  and  Kanawha  Salines,  Va.,  where,  for 
twenty-five  years,  he  labored  with  success,  beloved 
more  and  more  by  all  who  knew  him.  With  his 
usual  energy  and  activity  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  he 
extended  his  lal)ors  through  all  the  surrounding  re- 
gions, for  a  hundred  miles  or  more.  He  died  June 
7th,  1802,  and  his  final  scene  was  one  of  triumph. 
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Dr.  Brown  was  held  in  very  high  regard  as  a  man, 
a  citizen,  and  a  friend.  He  was  eminently  a  wise 
man,  and  a  wise  counsellor  in  the  Church.  For 
thirty  years,  at  least,  he  stood  forth  eminent  as  a 
wise  man  in  the  S3'nod.  He  was  eminently  a  man 
of  peace  whenever  it  was  jjossible  to  live  pe.iceably 
with  all  men  without  compromise  of  the  Truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  His  juiignieut  was  almost  xiuerring, 
and  this  not  only  because  of  his  finely  balanced  intel- 
lectual powers,  but  above  all,  Jjecause  he  seemed  ever 
to  be  a  man  without  the  passions  of  other  men.  As 
a  preacher  he  was  solid  and  earnest.  He  pre- 
sented the  great  points  of  the  gospel  without  mere- 
tricious ornament,  but  with  unusual  clearness,  point, 
and  vigor.  ' '  Of  all  the  preachers  we  have  ever 
known,"  said  the  liev.  Stuart  Robinson,  D.  D.,  "Dr. 
Brown  might  apply  to  himself  the  language  of  Paul  : 
'  I  determined  to  known  nothing  among  you  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.'  " 

Bro'wn,  Rev.  John,  was  born  in  Ireland ;  gradu- 
ated at  Nas.sau  Hall  in  1749;  was  licensed  by  New 
Castle  Presbj'tery,  and  wius  sent  to  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  In  August,  1753,  he  was  called  to  Timber 
Ridge  aud  Providence.  He  was  ordained  at  Fagg's 
Manor,  October  11th,  1753.  Mr.  Davies  sjieaks  of 
him,  in  1754,  as  a  youth  of  piety,  prudence,  and 
zeal.  It  was  under  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Brown, 
from  Psalm  vii,  12,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  IMcWhorter, 
in  early  youth,  was  impressed  and  led  to  the  Saviour. 
He  resigned  the  charge  of  Timber  Ridge  in  1776,  aud 
removed,  in  1797,  to  Kentucky.  He  died  in  1803, 
aged  seventy-five. 

Bro'WTi,  John  A.,  Merchant  and  Banker,  was 
horn  at  Ballymena,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  May 
21st,  1788.  His  father,  Alexander  Brown,  a  gentle- 
man of  good  family  and  large  fortune,  left  Ireland  in 
consequence  of  the  political  agitation,  came  to  this 
countr}',  and  established  himself  at  Baltimore,  about 
the  opening  of  the  present  century.  The  son,  after 
completing  his  education,  and  spending  some  time  in 
his  fother's  counting-house,  in  1818  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  engaged  in  business  as  an  importing, 
jobbing  and  general  commission/merchant,  gradually 
becoming  also  a  banker.  He  soon  attained  a  leading 
position  in  the  business  community,  and  wa.s  elected 
a  Director  of  the  old  United  States  Bank,  under  the 
presidency  of  Nicholas  Biddle.  In  1838  he  retired 
from  active  business  pursuits,  but  stUl  continued,  as 
long  as  his  health  would  permit,  to  take  an  influ- 
ential part  in  the  management  of  many  irablic  insti- 
tutions. He  had  served  as  a  Director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Saving  Fund  Society  from  1827,  in  which 
position  he  still  continued,  his  name  for  many  years 
heading  the  list;  and  mainly  through  his  influence 
the  handsome  and  substantial  building  at  Seventh 
and  Walnut  streets,  in  which  its  business  is  now 
conducted,  was  erected. 

Mr.  Brown  was  always  active  in  religious  and 
benevolent  enterprises.     He  acted  for  many  years  as 


President  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  and 
of  the  Philadelphia  Sabbath  Association ;  served  as  a 
manager  of  the  Blind  Asylum;  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental, in  connection  with  Henry  Baldwin,  in  found- 
ing the  Calvary  Presbjiierian  Church  (of  which  he 
was  a  member),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  useful  in 
the  city,  contributing,  also,  the  ground  and  a  large 
share  of  the  juoney  for  the  chapel,  aud,  finally, 
crowned  a  long  career  of  usefulness  and  benevolence 
by  donating  tlu-ee  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  which  was  founded  in  West 
Philadelphia,  in  1871.  Mr.  Brown  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, December  31st,  1872,  leaving  an  only  son, 
Alexander  Brown,  of  that  city.  His  generous  chari- 
ties while  living  were  supplemented  by  large  bequests 
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to  numerous  pulilic  institutions  Ijy  the  jirovisions  of 
his  \vill.  He  was  very  highly  esteemed  in  the  city 
of  his  residence,  for  his  integrity,  public  spirit  and 
Christian  consistency,  and  has  left  the  record  of  an 
untarnished  name  and  an  eminently  useful  life. 

Bro'wn,  Rev.  Joseph,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Brown  and  Mary  (Moore)  Brown,  the  latter 
of  whom,  in  early  life,  w.as  the  captive  among  the 
Indians  whose  history  is  given  in  the  volume 
entitled,  "The  Captives  of  Abb's  Valley,"  and  was 
born  in  Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  September  21th, 
1809.  He  gi'aduated  at  Washington  College,  Va.,  in 
1830;  spent  two  years  in  teaching,  and  graduated  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  in  1835.  He  was  licensed  by 
Lexington  Presbytery,  October  17th,  1835;  accepted, 
September  7th,  1837,  calls  from  the  two  churches  of 
Spring  Creek  and  Oak  Grove,  and  was  soon  after 
installed  as  their  pastor.     Here  he  labored  faithfully 
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and  successfully  until  the  pastoral  relation  was  dis- 
solved, October  8th,  1847.  This  was  his  first  and 
only  pastorate.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his 
life  his  ministerial  labors  were  of  a  missionary  char- 
acter, usually  in  frontier  settlements  and  among  the 
colored  population.  He  spent  si.x  years  in  preaching 
to  the  colored  people  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
For  a  large  portion  of  his  time  he  connected  teach- 
ing with  his  i)reaching  labors.  During  a  residence 
in  Florida,  at  Clear  AVater  Harbor,  he  gradually 
gathered,  and  watched  over  and  supplied  the 
Andrews  Memorial  Church.  He  died,  February  14th, 
1880.  Mr.  Brown,  from  his  childhood,  was  godly, 
devout,  spiritually-minded,  self-sacrificing,  ever  anx- 
ious to  benefit  those  aroxind  him.  He  was  clear 
in  his  convictions,  sound  in  the  faith,  a  thorough- 
going Pre.sbyterian,  candid,  oi)en-hearted,  amiable, 
aflectionate,  generous,  industrious,  energetic,  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Brcwn,  Col.  Joseph  C,  was  a  man  of  rare 
virtues  and  impressive  character.  He  was  born  in 
Virginia,  in  1784.  Ha\'ing  removed  to  Slissouri  in 
1818,  before  its  incorporation  as  a  State,  he  quickly 
rose  to  prominence  in  its  affiiirs,  as  an  officer  of  the 
General  Government.  In  1822  he  made  a  public  con- 
fession of  Christ  and  united  with  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  elected  ruling  elder  in 
that  chiu'ch  in  the  j'ear  1830,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  1842,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
Maline  CYeek  Church,  near  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  No 
fitter  tribute  to  his  memory  can  be  written  than  to 
say  that  his  entire  life,  from  the  day  of  his  espousal 
to  Christ,  was  characterized  by  unswer\-ing  devotion 
to  duty,  guided  by  an  intelligent  piety  and  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity  to  every  trust.  Though  his  lot 
was  cast  amid  the  lawlessness  which  belonged  to 
adventurous  frontier  life,  he  wa.s  constant  in  defence 
of  the  right,  and  wielded  a  most  wholesome  influence 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  His  face 
was  resolutely  set  against  the  violation  of  law  in 
every  form,  and  the  community  in  which  he.  lived 
was  indebted  to  no  man  more  than  to  him  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  The  Christian  character  of 
Col.  Brown  took  the  mold  of  his  natural  disposition. 
He  was  resolute,  courageous,  conscientious  and  di.s- 
creet.  There  has  been  preserved,  in  evidence  of  his 
decided  piety,  a  private  covenant,  drawn  liy  his  own 
hand,  as  an  expression  of  his  sense  of  obligation  and 
his  purpose  wholly  to  consecrate  himself  and  all  his 
possessions  to  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer. 

Bro-wxi,  Matthe-w,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  descended 
from  respectable  and  pious  ancestors.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  of  Scottish  ex- 
traction, came  to  this  country  about  the  year  1720, 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  his  death  left  five  sons, 
all  distinguished  as  devout  and  exemplary  Christians. 
His  son  Matthew,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  was  born  in  1732,  resided  some  years  in  the 
vicinity  of  Carlisle,  Pa. ;   thence  removed  to  White 


Deer  Valley,  Northumberland  county,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers.  He  was  a  ruling  elder 
in-the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  reported 
to  have  been  a  man  of  decided  talents,  and  to  have 
been  somewhat  lamoiis  for  his  wit.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  and,  while  thus  engaged,  died  of  a  fever,  in 
1778,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

Matthew,  his  youngest  son,  was  born  in  the  year 
1770,  two  years  before  his  father's  death.  He  was 
adopted  in  his  infancy  by  his  uncle,  "William  Brown, 
who  for  many  years  was  well  known,  and  exerted 
an  extensive  influence  on  both  the  politieil  and 
religious  world.  This  uncle  resided  in  Dauithin 
county,  near  Harrisburg,  and  it  was  at  a,  school  in 
that  neighborhood  that  young  Matthew  was  fitted  to 
cHter  college.  In  due  time  he  became  a  member  of 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  wiis  gradu- 
ated in  May,  1794,  during  the  Presidency  of  Dr. 
Nisbet,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  the  highest 
regard.  Alter  his  graduation  he  taught,  for  some 
time,  a  classical  school,  in  Northumberland  county, 
where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr. 
James  Priestly,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  that 
region.  He  commenced  his  theological  studies 
.about  the  year  1796,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
Carlisle  Presbytery,  October  3d,  1799. 

Two  years  after  he  was  licensed  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  united  coTigregatious  of  Mifflin  and  Lost 
Creek,  within  the  bounds  of  Huntingdon  Presbytery, 
and,  October  6th,  1801,  he  transferred  his  relation  to 
that  Presbytery,  and  in  due  time  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  pastor  of  these  churches.  Here  he 
labored  a  few  years,  T)ut  receiving  an  invitation  from 
the  Church  in  Washington,  Pa.,  to  become  their 
pastor,  and  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  "Washington 
Academy  to  become  its  Principal,  he  accepted  the.se 
invitations,  and  removed  there  in  the  Sjjring  of  1805. 
During  the  Spring  of  1806  the  Academy  of  which  he 
was  Principal  became  merged  in  Washington  College, 
a  charter  for  that  purpose  having  been  procured,  and 
very  much  through  his  influence,  from  the  Legi.sla- 
ture  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  new  college,  Mr.  Brown 
was  elected  the  first  President,  December  13th,  1800, 
still  retaining  his  pastoral  connection  with  the  congre- 
gation. For  the  discharge  of  his  double  duties  as 
pastor  and  president,  his  time  was  most  diligently 
employed,  and  his  faculties  tasked  to  the  utmost.  In 
1816,  however,  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Col- 
lege, preferring  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  his  church. 

He  was  offered  the  Presidency  of  Centre  College, 
Danville,  Ky.,  but  declined  it.  He,  however,  in  1822, 
accepted  the  Presidency  of  Jefferson  College,  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  twenty- 
tlu-ee  years,  and  during  his  whole  administration  the 
college  was  eminently  prosperous.  For  .several  years 
after  his  removal  to  t'anqnsbiirg,  he  preached  a  part 
of  each  Sabbath,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
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McMillan,  at  Chartiers.  After  some  time  a  separate 
organization  was  effected  in  the  town  of  Canonsburg, 
in  coiniection  with  the  college,  and  Dr.  Brown  became 
their  regular  j)astor,  and  continued  to  serve  them  in 
that  capacity  until  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the 
college,  when  tlie  pastoral  relation  ceased. 

In  view  of  the  incipient  decay  of  his  jihysical  en- 
ergies, from  overtasking  his  constitution  with  too 
much  labor.  Dr.  Brown,  in  the  year  1845,  tendered 
his  resignation,  as  President  of  the  college,  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and,  in  accepting  it,  they  passed 
resolutions  testifying  their  high  aijpreciation  of  his 
character  and  services,  and  at  the  same  time  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  having,  in  1S23,  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  him.  After  his  release- 
ment  from  the  college,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  for  preaching  the  gospel.  This 
was  the  work  in  which  he  especially  delighted.  He 
died  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Eev.  Dr. 
Kiddle,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  29th,  1853,  and  was 
buried  at  Washington,  Pa.,  amid  every  demonstration 
of  consideration  and  respect. 

Dr.  Ero^vn  published  a  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Obadiah 
Jennings,  D.D. ;  also  numerous  sermons  and  addresses. 
His  mind  was  of  a  high  order,  and  was  sjjecially 
adapted  to  abstract,  metaphysical  inquiries.  He  pos- 
sessed great  moral  courage,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  benevolence;  delighting  in  doing  good,  and 
in  making  everybody  happy,  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability.  He  was  one  of  the  mo.st  effective  preachers 
in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided. 
He  was  a  man  of  truly  liberal  views  and  feelings, 
and  made  a  deep  and  during  mark  upon  his  genera- 
tion. 

BrO'WTi,  G-en.  Robert  S.,  now  an  elder  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  was  born  in  the  old  "Set' 
tlemeut, ' '  located  in  the  central  part  of  Northampton 
county,  Pa.  He  is  the  only  son  of  William  Bro%vn, 
Esq. ,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College,  and 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  18157.  He  is  the  grandson  of  Gen.  Rob- 
ert Brown,  who  commanded  a  company  frcim  the 
"  Settlement " '  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  who 
became  so  popular  that,  at  its  close,  he  was  made 
Major-General,  commanding  the  militia  of  the  east- 
ern district  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  for  twenty  years, 
held  a  seat  in  Congress. 

General  Brown  .(the  subject  of  this  sketch)  was 
carefully  nurtured  by  Christian  parents,  who  set  a 
high  value  ujion  religious  training  at  home,  and 
who  personally  instructed  him  from  the  Bible  and 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  Having  pursue<l  his  studies 
at  the  old  academy  in  the  "Settlement."  and  at  Ea.ston 
and  Nazareth,  he  com])leted  his  education  in  the 
higher  branches  at  Lititz,  Pa. 

By  profession  he  is  a  lawyer,  but  some  years  ago 
retired   from   practice,  and   is   now  residing  on   his 


handsome  farm  properties,  about  two  miles  from 
Bethlehem,  on  the  main  road  to  Easton,  and  in  the 
fertile  limestone  belt  that  stretches  from  the  Dela- 
ware, southward,  to  the  Shenandoah. 

In  early  manhood  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
State  militia,  and  rose  from  one  position  to  another 
until  he  was  made  Major  General  of  the  Seventh 
Division. 

From  1808  to  1871  he  represented  the  counties  of 
Northampton  and  Lehigh  in  the  State  Senate,  where 
his  honorable  course,  his  strict  honesty  and  integrity, 
won  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  members 
of  both  parties. 

He  was  elected  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  187:5,  and 
retained  this  position  until  the  organization  of  the 
First  Pre.sbvterian  Church  in  Bethlehem,  November 
14th,  1875,  of  which  movement  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders.  He  was  then  elected  an  elder  of  the  new 
organization,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He  has 
frequently  represented  his  church  in  Presbytery  and 
in  Synod,  and  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly which  met  in  St.  Louis  iu  1874. 

Brown,  Rev.  Samuel,  was,  on  the  lather's  side, 
of  English  extraction,  ou  the  mother's  side,  of  Scotch. 
He  was  born  in  Bedford  counts',  Ya. ,  November  18th, 
176(5.  At  a  very  early  period  he  discovered  a  decid- 
edly intellectual  tjiste.  About  the  year  1786  he 
taught  a  common  English  school.  In  1788  he  became 
connected  with  the  Grammar  school  of  the  Rev. 
James  Mitchell,  in  his  native  county.  In  1790  he 
resided  at  Liberty,  with  his  brother-in-law,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  studies,  more  or  less,  for  two  years. 
After  this  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  New  Loudon  Acad- 
emy, and  finally  completed  his  studies  at  Washing- 
ton College,  Lexington,  known  at  that  time  by  the 
name  of  Liberty  Hall.  -He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  West  Hanover  Presbytery,  April  5th,  1793, 
and  after  being  employed,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Commission  of  Synod,  as  a  missionary  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  until  April,  1796,  he  received  a  call  to  the 
Church  at  New  ProWdence.  This  call  was  put  into 
his  hands  on  the  5th  of  June,  shortly  after  which 
his  installation  took  place.  Here  he  remained,  a 
faithful  and  zealous  minister,  during  the  residue  of 
his  life.  He  died  in  October,  1818.  Though  Mr. 
Brown  never  enjoyed  the  highest  advantages  of  early 
and  thorough  mental  training,  yet  he  rose  to  an 
eminence  as  a  preacher,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the 
best  educated  ministers  of  Virginia.  In  his  family 
he  was  an  example  of  intelligent  and  consistent 
piety.  All  his  brethren  acknowledged  his  pre- 
eminent native  talents,  and  loved  him  for  his  ex- 
alted character  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister.  AMien 
it  was  proposed  in  SjTiod  that  Dr.  Sjjeece  should  be 
appointed  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon,  he  ro.se,  and 
in  his  brief  and  decisive  manner  said,  "  I  am  not 
worthy  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  such  a  man 
as  Samuel  Brown." 
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Brown,  Samuel  T.,  was  boru  March  21st,  1837,  as  he  had  opportunity,  hut  without  any  j-egular 
of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  By  the  death  ofhis  lather  he 
was,  early  in  life,  tlu-own  upon  his  ovni  resources,  and 
this  circumstance  developed  in  him  sterling  and  self- 
reliant  eliaracteristics  which  strengthened  as  he  grew 
to  manhood.  Having  removed  to  Huntingdon,  Pa. , 
about  1849,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  that  place, 


ministerial  engagement.  He  is  at  present  in  Florida. 
In  his  conduct  of  his  paper,  in  the  meetings  of  his 
Synod,  from  which  he  was  never  absent  during  a 
ministry  of  nearly  half  a  century,  and  of  the  General 
Assembly,  of  which  he  was  several  times  a  member. 
Dr.  Brown  was  always  listened  to  with  marked  atten- 


in  April,  185-3.  In  1854  he  was  associated  v\ith  the  tion,  and  pursued  such  a  course  as  to  secure  and 
Hon.  John  Scott  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  !  retain  the  confidence  of  his  brethren.  This  confi- 
1857  he  was  elected  an  elder  of,  the  Presb^s-terian  dence  the  S^-nod  manifested  by  continuing  him  a 
Church,   Huntingdon,  and  has  ever  since  held  that 


position,  discharging  its  duties  with  fidelity,  and 
representing  his  Church  frequently  in  Presbj-tery, 
Synod,  and  General  Assembly.  In  1869  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  Mr. 
Bro\vn  is  distinguished,  as  a  la\vyer,  for  his  -wide  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  law,  a  good  advocate,  and 
a  safe  counsellor.  He  is  a  man  of  stern,  unwavering 
principles,  but,  at  the  same  time,  generous,  consider- 
ate, and  at  all  times  commanding  the  entire  respect, 
confidence,  and  good-will  of  his  fellow-men.  He  is  a 
successful  lawyer,  a  good,  substantial  citizen,  and 
above  all,  an  earnest  and  sincere  Christian. 

Brown,  Rev.  ■William,  D.  D.,  is  a  son  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Brown,  of  New  l*rovidence  Church,  Rockbridge 
county,  Va.,  and  Mary  Moore,  whose  eventful  history 
is  widely  known  through  the  little  volume  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  "The  Captives 
of  Abb's  Valley."  He  is  the  youngest  of  firar  sons 
who  became  ministers  in  the  Presbj-teriau  Church, 
of  whom  three  have  "entered  into  rest." 

He  was  born  September  11th,  1811;  was  received 
into  full  communion  in  the  church  of  which  his  father 
was  pastor,  when  ten  years  of  age;  was  graduated  at 
Washington  College  (now  "Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity), Lexington,  Va.,  in  1830;  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1832,  and  after  sijcnding 
three  years  there,  was  licensed  to  preach  tlie  gospel, 
in  Seiitcmlier,  1835,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington, 
Va.  He  then  spent  several  months  at  Union  Semi- 
nary, Prince  Edward  countj',  Va.,  when,  having  re- 
ceived a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Augusta  Church,  one 
of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  he 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  same  in  Oc- 
tober, 1836.  In  this,  his  first  and  only  pastoral  charge, 
he  remained  for  twenty-four  years,  preaching  the  gos- 
pel with  great  acceptance,  the  Lord  blessing  his  labors 
to  the  edification  of  the  Chiuxh. 

At  the  call  of  his  brethren  of  the  SjTiod  of  Virginia, 
and  ivith  the  advice  of  his  Presbytery,  in  November, 
18G0,  he  removed  to  Richmond, Va.,  and  took  charge 
of  The  Central  Presbyterhtn.  For  a  period  of  nineteen 
years,  covering  a  season  of  great  agitation  and  trouble, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  Dr.  Brown  edited  that 
paper  with  great  ability,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
retain  to  the  last  the  full  confidence  of  his  brethren. 
In  1879,  on  account  of  a  serious  failure  of  ^■ision,  he 
relinquished  his  editorial  labors,  and  for  some  time 
resided  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  doing  missionarv  work 


Director  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  for  thirty 
years,  and  the  General  Assembly  by  continuing  him 
their  Permanent  Clerk  since  1865.  A  man  of  remark- 
able singleness  of  purpose,  a  clear  head  and  sound 
judgment.  Dr.  Brown's  influence  in  shaping  the 
course  of  the  Southern  Presb^-terian  Church  has  been 
widely  felt,  and  will  continui;  to  be  felt  for  many 
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years  to  come.  In  1883  Dr.  Brown  was  one  of  the 
delegates  from  the  Southern  A.ssembly  to  the  General 
Assemlily  which  met  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Rev.  'William,  Biays,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  Presbyterian  and  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry,  November  17th,  1818.  He  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1847,  and  studied  the- 
ology at  Union  Seminary,  Va.  He  first  settled  as 
pastor  at  Hillsboro,  N.  C,  in  1850.  In  1851-5  he 
was  Principal  of  Augusta  Female  Seminary.  He  was 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Transylvania 
University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  one  year.  He  taught 
school  in  Kentucky,  and  while  thus  engaged  supplied 
various  churches  iintil  the  close  of  1863.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  AVabash,  Ind.,  until 
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1869,  and  supplied  the  Church  at  Bel  Air,  Md.,  for 
two  years.  In  September,  1871,  he  was  appointed  by 
AVestniinster  Presbytery  to  supply  the  ehurehes  of 
Donegal  and  Mount  Joy.  Jlr.  Erown  is  an  able 
preaeher,  a  good  pastor,  and  faithful  to  his  high  call- 
ing as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Bro'wn,  'William  Young,  D.D.,  is  a  native  of 
Ohio,  the  fifth  .son  of  the  late  AVilliara  and  Mary  M. 
Bro\Tn,  of  Aehor,  Columbiana  county.  He  was  born 
July  22d,  1827;  graduated  at  Jefterson  College  in 
1848,  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1853,  and 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Li.sbon,  June 
l.")th,  1853.  He  was  pastor  at  New  Lisbon,  O., 
1853-1);  stated  supply  of  Seventh  Street  Church, 
AVa.shington,  D.  C,  1863-1;  pastor  elect,  Bufialo,  Pa., 
1865-6;  pastor  at  Perrys^-ille,  1866-70;  pastor  elect 
of  the  First  Church,  Denver,  Col.,  1870,  and  pastor, 
187'2-3.  He  has  been  eminently  successful  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  and  an  educator  of  youth.  He  is  an 
able  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  a  good  preacher  and  pa,stor, 
and  is  very  active  in  i)romoting  the  cause  of  Temper- 
ance. During  the  last  nine  years  he  has  been  the 
efficient  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  borough  of  Darby,  Pa. 

Bro'WTison,  James  I.,  D.  D.,  was  bom  at 
Jlercersburg,  Pa.,  Slarch  14th,  1817.     He  graduated 
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at  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1836,  and 
alter  a  year  .spent  in  the  Bucks  County  Academy,  at 
Newtown,  Pa.,  as  a  teacher  of  the  Ancient  Languages 
and  JIathematics,  he  entered  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary.  After  his  licensure  to  preach,  in  1840,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  he  was  installed  as  the 


pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of  Greensburg  and 
Moimt  Plea.sant,  Pa.,  in  the  Pre.sbj'tcry  of  Eed-stone. 
In  this  field  he  labored,  with  great  acceptableness 
and  success,  for  eight  years.  On  the  first  Jlonday  of 
December,  1848,  a  call  was  made  out  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Washington,  Pa.,  for  Dr.  Brownsou's 
ser-\-ices  as  its  pastor,  and  in  that  important  charge  he 
has  ever  since  continued,  much  beloved  by  his  people, 
and  greatly  prospered  in  his  ministry.  From  tho.se 
added  to  the  church  during  his  pastorate,  forty-four 
have  entered  the  mini.stry. 

Dr.  BrowHLSon  acted  as  President  of  Washington 
College,  pro  tern.,  for  the  greater  part  of  two  years, 
and,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  two  colleges  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  he  again  served  in  the 
same  capacity  one  year,  in  both  cases  satisfactorily 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  position.  In  1859  he 
was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  ^Mieeling,  and  in  1M71 
of  the  reconstructed  Synod  of  Pittsburg.  In  1871  he 
represented  Pennsylvania  in  the  Board  of  Visitors  for 
the  examination  of  the  cadets  at  the  United  States 
Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  Md.  In  September,  1880, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Second  General  Council  of  the 
Presbyterian  Alliance,  at  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Brownson 
is  of  a  genial  di-sposition,  and  happily  unites  suavity 
and  dignity  of  manner.  His  scholarly  attainments 
are  of  a  high  order.  As  the  published  productions 
of  his  pen  show,  he  is  a  clear,  logical  and  cogent 
writer.  He  is  an  instructive,  forcilile  and  impressive 
preacher,  a  faithful  pastor,  and  in  the  Church  courts 
wields  a  strong  influence. 

■  Bruen,  Rev.  Ed^ward  Bald^win,  was  born  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  July  17th,  1823;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1842,  and  studied 
theology  in  Union  Seminary,  New  York  city,  and  at 
Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Fourth 
Presbytery  of  Pliiladelphia,  June  25th,  1848.  He 
was  stated  supplj'  of  the  First  Church,  Southwark, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1846,  and  pastor  1848-.58;  evange- 
list in  Philadelphia,  18.59-64;  stated  supi)ly  of  Mantua 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1864-8;  evangelist  in  Philadel- 
phia, 1869-73;  stated  supply  of  Logan  Square  Church, 
1874,  and  stated  supply  of  South  Street  Chiu-ch, 
Philadeli)hia,  1874,  of  which  he  has  been  pastor  .since 
1876.  AVithin  a  year  the  congregation,  now  called 
the  Churcli  of  the  Atonement,  has  erected  a  handsome 
edifice,  at  the  corner  of  Wharton  and  Tiernan  streets. 
Jlr.  Bruen  is  an  instructi\e  preacher,  a  diligent  pas- 
tor, and  ready  for  every  good  work. 

Bryson,  Rev.  John,  was  one  of  the  five  members 
that  constituted  the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland 
at  its  organization,  in  October,  1811.  He  was  born 
in  Cumberland  county.  Pa.,  in  January,  1758.  He 
w;is  a  member  of  the  first  class  formed  in  Dickinson 
College,  and  graduated  at  that  Institution  September 
26th,  1787.  He  seems  to  have  studied  theology 
under  Dr.  Nisbet,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbii'tery  of  Carlisle  in  1789.  After  laboring  for  a 
few  mouths  in  Martinsburg,  Va.,  and  in  the  region 
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round  about  there,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Warrior  Ruu  and  Chil- 
lisquaque,  June,  1791,  occiisionally  preacliing  at 
Danville,  and  subsequently  at  Milton.  Under  his 
.  long  and  faithful  ministry  of  the  "Word,  his  charge 
was  favored  repeatedly  with  times  of  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  tlie  Lord,  and  grew  and  prospered. 
He  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer,  serving  the  Lord 
with  all  humility  of  mind.  He  was  a  mighty 
textuary.  His  sermons  were  replete  with  apposite 
quotations  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  he  was 
habitually  ready  to  quote  largi'ly  and  accurately 
from  the  Divine  Word.  He  was  an  admirable  pastor, 
adorned  his  domestic  relations,  and  gave  with  ex- 
emplary liberality  to  the  needy.  Mr.  Bryson,  on 
August  3d,  18.55,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan, 
passed  to  his  heavenly  reward. 

Bryson,  J.  H.,  D.  D.,  is  the  eldest  sou  of  Rev. 
Henry  Bryson,  D.D.,  and  was  born  at  Fayetterille, 
Tenn.,  April  3d,  1831.  He  took  his  literary  and 
theological  course  at  Erskine  College,  South  Carolina. 
Afterwards  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Theological  .Semi- 
nary at  Xewburg,  N.  Y.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
gospel  ministry  in  1855.  He  changed  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal connection  from  the  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  in 
18G6.  From  1868  to  1872  he  was  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
bj-terian  Church,  Shelbyville,  Tenn.  He  then  spent 
a  year  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  reviewing  his 
studies  in  moral  philosophy  and  natural  science.  In 
September,  1873,  he  acceirtcd  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Columbia,  S.  C.  In  187G  he 
resigned.  In  1881  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Huutsville,  Alabama. 

Dr.  Bryson  h;is  filled  some  of  the  most  important 
pulpits  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  by 
his  indo'mitable  energj'  and  ceaseless  labors,  has  built 
up  and  strengthened  every  church  with  which  he  has 
been  connected.  He  has  few  equals  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  Though  wonderfully  gifted  as  an  extempo- 
raneous speaker,  he  elaborates  his  sermons  with  the 
utmost  care.  He  is  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  profound 
theologian.  In  ecclesia.stical  law  he  is  well  versed. 
In  Church  courts  his  opinions  always  command  the 
highest  respect.  As  a  pastor,  he  is  attentive  and 
sympathetic.  Dr.  Bry.son  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  in 
Edinburgh.  After  the  atljournment  of  that  body  he 
traveled  through  Europe  and  the  countries  of  the 
East.  Since  his  return  he  has  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Palestine,  which  intelligent  audiences 
have  everywhere  heard  with  rapt  attention.  Now, 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  he  ministers  .as  pastor 
to  the  Church  in  Hunts\ille,  beloved  by  his  o^^•n 
people,  and  admired  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
highly  cultured  city. 

Buchanan,  Hon.  James,  who  was  of  Presbyte- 
ri.an  parentage,  was  born  April  23d,  1791,  about  four 
miles  west  of  Mercersburg,  Pa.     He  graduated  with  [ 


distinction  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  in  1809; 
studied  law  in  Lancaster;  was  admitted  in  1812  to 
the  Bar  in  that  city,  and  soon  established  a  high 
reputation  .as  a  jurist,  and  acquired  a  large  practice. 
In  1814  and  1815  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  where  he  took  high  position,  and 
wielded,  though  so  young  a  man,  not  a  little  influ- 
ence. In  1814  he  went,  as  a  private  in  a  company  of 
volunteers,  to  Baltimore,  to  aid  in  defending  it 
against  an  anticipated  attack  from  the  British.  lu 
1820  he  was  elected  by  his  Congressional  district  t.j 
the  National  House  of  Representatives,  and  re-elected 
in  1822,  1824,  1826  and  1828,  when  he  declined  fur- 
ther re-election.  He  was  from  .almost  his  first 
entrance  into  the  House,  one  of  its  most  prominent 
and  leading  members. 


HON.    JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

In  the  same  year  (1831)  in  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  House  he  was  sent  by 
President  Jackson,  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  to 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  negotiated  the 
first  commercial  treaty  which  our  Government  ever 
had  Avith  that  of  Russia.  After  his  return  from  Rus- 
sia (1833)  he  was  a  member  of  the  Uniti'd  States 
Senate  for  ten  j'ears,  where  he  took  a  similarlv  .high 
rank  to  that  which  he  had  occupied  in  the  House. 
In  1845  he  accepted  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State, 
in  President  Polk's  Cabinet,  holding  the  position 
until  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Polk's  Presidential  term, 
1849.  In  1853  he  accepted  from  President  Pierce 
the  Mis.sion  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect 
honor  on  his  country.     Returning  from  England,  in 
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1856,  he  was  elected,  in  that  year,  to  what  is,  perhaps, 
really  the  highest  political  position  ou  earth,  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  exiiiration  ofhis  Presidential  term,  in  JIareh, 
18G1,  Jlr.  Buchanan  returned  to  his  home  at  "Wheat- 
land, near  Lancaster,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
ofhis  days,  enjoying  the  society  of  liis  neighbors  and 
friends,  and  employing  himself  with  his  books  and 
pen.  One  of  the  hooks  most  frequently  peru.sed  by 
him  was  the  Bible,  in  the  teachings  of  which  he  was 
a  tirm  believer,  and  on  the  promises  of  which  he  cheer- 
fully relied.  He  had  always  been  a  believer  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  tlie  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  besides  being  always  strictly  moral  in 
his  conduct,  had  been,  in  many  respects,  a  devout  and 
religious,  as  well  as  a  kind  and  charitiible  man.  But 
he  never  made  a  profes.sion  of  being  a  disciple  of 
Christ  until  within  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  when 
he  Jjecame  a  communicant  of  the  Prcsbj-terian  Church. 
He  died,  calmly  and  peacefully,  on  Monday,  June  1st, 
1868,  and  on  the  Thursday  following  his  remains 
were  followed  to  the  gra\'e  by  large  numbers  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  whose  deference,  respect  and  attach- 
ment he  had  won. 

On  opening  Mr.  Buchanan's  will,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  remembered  the  poor  of  Lancaster,  as 
well  as  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
had  arranged  that  a  handsome  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  fund  which  he  had  appropriated  for 
their  benefit  years  before.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
person  Mr.  Buchanan  was  large,  in  manners  courteous 
and  polished,  and  that  his  stores  of  knowledge  and 
powers  of  conversation  were  such  that  no  one  could 
be  long  in  his  company  without  being  deejily 
interested  and  without  receiving  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

Buchanan,  Rev.  James,  was  a  native  of  Ches- 
ter county,  Pa.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College, 
in  180,3;  studied  theology  with  licv.  Nathan  Grier, 
of  Brandywine  Manor,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bj'tery  of  New  Castle,  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  His  first  settlement  was  in  the 
Presbj'terian  Church  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  he 
labored  some  years  with  faithfulness  and  success.  In 
1816  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Greencastle, 
Pa. ,  and  labored  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance 
in  this  field  for  about  twenty  years,  when,  on  account 
of  declining  health,  he  resigned  the  charge,  to  the 
very  great  regret  of  his  congregation,  who  were  de- 
votedly attached  to  him.  He  removed  to  Logansport, 
Ind.,  where,  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
that  place,  he  labored  with  encouraging  success, 
until  the  Head  of  the  Church  dismissed  him  to  the 
liossession  of  his  reward.  His  death  took  place,  Sep- 
tember 16th,  1843. 

The  piety  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  of  a  retiring  and 
unostentatious  character.  It  was,  however,  eminently 
practical,  prompting  him  to  the  diligent  discharge  of 
all  incumbent  duties.     He  was  a  man  of  a  warm  heart 


and  of  a  kind  andgenerous  disposition.  As  a  ijreacher, 
he  held  a  very  respectable  rank.  His  sermons,  in 
their  structure,  were  neat,  systematic  and  short;  in 
their  matter,  solid,  evangelical  and  practical,  and  in 
their  manner,  grave,  .solemn  and  earnest.  Scarcely 
ever  did  he  fail  to  interest  and  please  those  who 
were  citpable  of  judging  correctly  and  had  a  taste 
for  good  preaching.  In  the  judicatories  of  the  Church 
he  rarely  spoke,  on  account  of  his  nervous  debility. 
He  was,  however,  a  judicious  counsellor,  and  did  his 
part  in  this  way,  in  the  disposal  of  the  business  of 
the  Church. 

Buell,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Coventry, 
Conn.,  September  1st,  1716;  entered  Yale  College  in 
1737,  and  graduated  in  1741.  He  purposed  to  sjiend 
the  usual  time  in  studying  divinity,  l)ut,  by  the 
advice  of  Edwards  and  others,  the  zealous  friends 
I  of  the  Revival,  he  was  licensed,  in  the  Fall  of  1741, 
and  went  forth  as  "  a  .strolling  preacher. "  His  min- 
istrations were  not  lifeless;  he  notes  at  one  time,  in 
his  diary,  that  then,  for  the  first  time,  when  he 
preached  no  twus  were  shed. 

After  having  spent  a  j'ear  in  visiting  different 
jjarts  of  New  England,  he  was  ordained  in  1743,  by 
an  ecclesiastical  council,  as  an  evangelist.  Carrying 
with  him  testimonials  from  resiiectable  ministers,  he 
was  admitted  into  many  pulpits  from  which  other 
itinerants  were  excluded.  He  was  led  to  East 
Hampton,  on  Long  Island,  by  a  direction  of  Provi- 
dence in  some  resjiects  extraordinary,  and  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place,  Septem- 
ber 19th,  1746.  For  a  number  of  the  first  years  of 
his  ministry  he  seemed  to  labor  without  effect. 
His  peojjle  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  concerns 
of  religion.  But  in  1764,  he  witnessed  an  astonish- 
ing change.  Almost  every  individual  in  the  town 
was  deeply  impressed,  and  the  interests  of  eternity 
received  that  attention  which  their  transcendent  im- 
portance demands.  He  had  the  happiness  at  one 
time  of  admitting  into  his  church  ninetj^-nine  per- 
sons who,  he,  belie\ed,  had  become  the  subjects  of 
saving  grace.  In  the  years  1785  and  1791,  also, 
he  was  favored  with  great  success.  After  a  life  of 
eminent  usefulness,  he  died,  July  19th,  1798,  aged 
eighty-one. 

Dr.  Buell  was  a  most  exemplary  Christian.  He 
was  attached  to  literature  and  science,  and  was  the 
father  and  patron  of  Clinton  Academy,  in  East 
Hampton.  His  house  was  the  mansion  of  hospitality. 
Possessing  a  large  fund  of  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing anecdote,  his  company  was  pleasing  to  persons  of 
every  age.  In  no  respect  was  he  more  distinguished 
than  for  a  spirit  of  devotion.  In  his  last  hours  his 
mind  was  in  perfect  peace.  He  had  no  desire  to 
remain  -any  longer  ab.sent  from  his  Saviour.  The 
world  into  which  he  was  just  entering  absorbed  all 
his  thoughts.  AVhile  his  friends  were  endeavoring  to 
prolong  the  dying  flame  he  would  put  them  aside 
with  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  raised  towards 
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heaven,  where  his  eyes  and  soul  were  fixed.     lu  this 
happy  state  of  mind  he  expired. 

Dr.  Buell  published  a  narrative  of  the  re%'ival  of 
religion  among  his  people,  in  1764,  and  fourteen 
occasional  discourses,  which  e\'ince  the  vigor  of  his 
mind  and  the  ardor  of  his  piety. 

Buist,  Rev.  Ed'ward  Henry,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  Siiutli  Carolina,  October  17th, 
1838.  He  was  hopefully  converted  during  the  great 
revival  of  lSo8,  and  after  graduating  vnih  distinction 
at  the  South  Carolina  College,  bearing  ott'  the  first 
honor  of  his  class,  he  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  completed  the  pre- 
scribed couise  of  study  in  the  year  1861.  He  was 
licensed  and  ordauied  by  the  Presbytery  of  South 
Carolina,  and  served  the  Church  at  Newberry  Until 
his  removal  to  Society  Hill,  Darlington  county,  where 
he  taught  school  and  preached  to  the  Centre  Point 
and  Cireat  Peedee  churches.  In  the  year  18G9  he  was 
installed  jjastor  of  the  Cheraw  Church,  where  he 
c(mtinucd  to  labor,  with  many  tokens  of  the  Master's 
favor,  until  death  closed  his  brilliant  and  useful 
career.  During  his  pastorate  of  thirteen  years  at 
Cheraw,  one  hundred  and  four  names  were  added  to 
the  roll  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Buist  was  richly  endowed  with  intellectual 
faculties  of  a  very  high  order.  He  was  jjosse-ssed  of  a 
brilliant  intellect,  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory, 
and  a  warm,  generous  nature.  By  close  application 
to  study  he  had  acquired  a  vast  fund  of  useful  and 
varied  information,  which  wa.s  laid  at  the  Miister's 
feet,  and  con.seerated  to  the  great  work  of  advancing 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  among  his  fellow-men. 
Socially,  he  was  very  attractive.  In  manner,  free  and 
engaging,  he  was  the  life  of  every  circle  in  which  he 
moved;  large-hearted  and  public-spirited,  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerned  the  physical, 
moral,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  race.  As  a  theolo- 
gian, he  was  indoctrinated  by  the  living  principles 
enunciated  by  the  great  Thornwell,  at  whose  feet  he 
sat,  like  Paul  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  an  enthu-siastic 
pupil  of  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  He  was  a  thorough 
scholar,  profound  thinker,  an  elotjuent  and  logical 
orator,  a  powerful  preacher,  and  faithful  piustor.  He 
died  at  Cheraw,  S.  C,  September  11th,  1882.  His 
body  was  entombed  by  loving  hands,  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  who  testified  to 
the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 

Buist,  G-eorg-e,  D.  D.,  a  son  of  Arthur  and 
Catharine  Buist,  was  born  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in 
1770.  He  entered  the  College  of  Edinburgh  in  1787, 
and  gained  a  high  reputation,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  original  genius.  In  1792  he  was  admitted  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Philological 
Society,  and  about  the  same  time  published  an 
abridgement  of  Hume's  History  of  England,  which 
pa.ssed  to  a  .second  edition.  He  contributed  also 
some  importiint  articles  to  the  Eneycloi)a'dia  Brit- 
annica.  He  was  called,  in  17U3,  to  the  paj^torate  of 
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'  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  In 
1794,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 

j  uiwn  him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1805 
he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Charleston  College, 

j  accepted  the  appointment,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
ofiice  as  long  as  he  lived,  though  he  still  retained  his 
pastoral  charge.  He  died  August  31st,  1808.  With 
his  very  decided  literary  tastes  and  great  diligence  in 
study.  Dr.  Buist  was  a  proficient  in  various  depart- 
ments of  learning.  He  was  eminentlj'  qualified  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a  literary  institution.  His  style  of 
Ijreaching  was  very  impressive.  The  graces  of  his 
delivery  won  the  attention  and  conciliated  the  favor 

)  of  his  hearers.  He  was  much  respected  and  beloved 
by  his  congregation,  and  had  great  influence  with 

I  them.     For  a  number  of  years  before  his  death  there 

I  were  always  more  applicants  for  pews  in  his  church 
than  could  be  accommodated. 


EDWIN   A.   BULKLET,   D.  D. 

Bulkley,  Edwin  A.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  January  25th,  1826,  of  old 
Puritan  stock,  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  Peter 
Bulkley,  the  founder  and  first  minister  of  Concord, 
Ma.ss.  Early  removing  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
his  residence  during  youth  and  preparatory  education 
was  in  New  York  city.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1844,  and  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  Y^ork  city,  in  1847.  After  a  short 
term  of  service  at  Greneva,  N.  Y.  (1847-1850),  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Groton,  Mass.,  and  continued  in  cbarge  of  it  tOI 
1864.  Then  removing  to  Plattsburg,  X.  Y.,  he  held 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbjterian  Church  till 
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1878,  -when  he  resigned  it  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Church  of  Rutherford  Park,  N.  J.,  with  which  he 
has  since  remained. 

He  has  won  reputation  outside  of  the  ordinary 
round  of  pastoral  service,  which  has  been  almost 
uubrokin,  liy  numerous  sermons,  which,  from  their 
appro\ed  style  and  concurrence  with  great  public 
events,  have  been  sought  for  publication. 

He  is  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  religious 
press;  and  in  recognition  of  his  administrative  ability, 
has  often  held  important  offices  in  the  gift  of  Presby- 
teries, Sj-nods,  and  the  General  Assemlily.  He  is  at 
present  the  Stated  Clerk  of  Jersey  City  Presbytery. 
Dr.  Bulkley  is  a  vigorous  writer,  an  able  preacher, 
iaithful  in  the  discharge  of  pastoral  duty,  an  useful 
PreshytiT,  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren. 

Bullen,  Rev.  Joseph,  wxs  the  pioneer  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  from 
the  traditions  preserved  among  his  descendants  that 
the  tacts  of  his  liistory  are  to  be  gathered.  He  was 
a  native  of  Worcester  county,  aiass. ;  born,  it  is  sup- 
posed, about  1753;  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  and 
at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry.  His 
first  charge  was  in  "Windham  county,  Vermont,  in 
which  he  remained  about  twenty  years.  In  1798  he 
was  sent  out,  by  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society 
of  New  York,  to  the  country  occupied  by  the  Chicka- 
saw Indians,  lying  iu  the  northern  section  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  to  prepare  the  way,  if  practi- 
cable, for  establishing  a  mission  among  that  people. 
His  rejwrt  ha\'ing  been  favorable,  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  open  and  superintend  the  mission.  For 
this  piu-pose  he  removed,  iu  March,  1800,  with  his 
family,  to  the  field  of  his  future  labors.  The  difS- 
culties  and  perils  of  such  a  journey  can  hardly  be 
understood  at  the  present  day.  From  Pittsburg  he 
descended  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  in  a  flat^ 
boat,  to  the  Chickasaw  Blufts  (the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Memphis),  where  a  stockade  fort,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  sixty  or  seventy  soldiers,  had  been  stationed 
by  the  U.  S.  Government.  From  this  point  the  party 
were  conveyed  on  pack-horses  to  Pontotoc,  an  old  In- 
dian town,  distant  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
southwest. 

Jlr.  Bullen's  effort.s  to  elevate  aud  Christianize  the 
Indians  were  pixrsued  faithfully  for  three  years,  and 
were  attended  with  good  results.  In  1803  he  left  the 
Slissiou  and  moved  into  Jefferson  county,  iu  the 
southern  part  of  the  Territory,  establishing  himself 
in  a  neighborhood  about  twenty  miles  northeast  of 
Katchez,  into  which  a  considerable  tide  of  emigration 
from  Xorth  Carolina  and  the  seaboard  had  been  flow- 
ing. Supporting  himself  here  by  his  liirm,  and  by 
occasionally  teaehiug  a  school,  he  became  the  evan- 
gelist of  the  region.  In  1804  he  organized  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Mississippi  Territory.  It 
was  called  the  ' '  Bethel ' '  Church,  aud  in  the  branches 
into  which  it  was  subsequently  divided,  it  still  main- 
tains its   existence.     Mr.  Bullen  was  assiduous  in 


gathering  up  the  Presbyterian  element  wherever  it 
could  be  found,  and  was  sueces.sful  in  organizing  sev- 
eral other  churches  before  he  died.  He  not  only 
folded  these  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  but,  like  a  true 
bishop,  watehed  over  them  and  administered  to  them 
the  Word  and  ordinances.  He  became  knoii\'n  and  re- 
spected through  a  wide  extent  of  country,  through 
his  frequent  missionary  journeys,  and  the  appellation, 
"Father  Bullen,"  which  came  to  be  generally  apjdied 
to  him,  was  expressive,  not  so  much  of  respect  for  his 
years,  as  of  the  filial  reverence  with  which  he  was 
universally  regarded.     He  died,  March  2Gth,  l8'J.j. 

Burchard,  "WTiiting  Ojrrus,  sou  of  Cjtus  Burch- 
ard,  Wiis  born  iu  Cambridge,  Crawford  county,  Pa., 
January  21st,  1835.  Graduated  at  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, Meadville,  Pa.,  in  1858,  and  at  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York  city,  in  1862,  iu  which 
year  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  Fourth,  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Meadville.  He  supplied  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  Cherry  Tree  and  Suuville,  iu  Venango  county.  Pa., 
five  years,  and  then,  1867-8,  made  a  tour  through 
Europe  and  the  East.  From  1868  to  1872  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ru.shville,  111. 
After  supplying,  temporarily,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Petroleum  Centre,  Pa.,  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Valley  Presbyterian  Church  of  Allegheny,  Pa. 
(his  present  charge),  over  which  he  was  installed, 
November  11th,  1874. 

Mr.  Burchard  is  a  man  of  accurate  scholarship, 
genial  manners,  fervent  piety.  As  a  preacher  he  is 
earnest,  instructive,  evangelical,  and  is  pre-eminently 
distinguished  as  a  pastor.  His  labors  have  been 
richly  blessed.  His  present  charge,  which  he  found 
struggling  and  feeble,  has,  under  his  care,  become 
strong  and  iufluential.  He  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Alle- 
ghenj',  and,  as  a  Presbyter,  is  held  in  high  estimation 
by  his  ministerial  brethren. 

Burnet,  Hon.  Isaac  G.,  was  born  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  July  17th,  1784;  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and,  after  studying  law,  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  in  June,  1805.  For  some  years  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  at  Dayton,  and  in  1815  settled  in 
Cincinnati.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  Mayor  and 
Judge  of  the  City  courts,  to  which  office  he  was  suc- 
cessively re-elected  until  1831,  when  he  declined  a 
re-election.  Pre\'ious  to  this,  in  1817,  he  became  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  and  its 
editor.  He  held  this  position  for  a  short  time,  but 
continued  for  many  years  to  write  largely  for  the 
secular  and  religious  press.  In  1833,  he  'was  ai> 
pointed  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  county 
where  he  resided,  and  held  this  appointment  until 
the  abolition  of  the  court  a  few  years  before  his  death. 
Iu  1834  Judge  Burnet  was  elected  a  ruling  elder  in 
the  Second  Presbj'terian  Church  iu  Cincinnati,  and 
held  the  office  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Two  j'ears 
before  his  death  he  removed  to  AValnut  Hills,  and 
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joined  the  Lane  Seminary  Church,  and  was  immedi- 
ately elected  an  elder.  He  died  March  11th,  18.16. 
Judge  Burnet  -vvas  eminently  exemplary  a.s  a  Chris- 
tian, and  laithlul  as  an  officer  of  the  Church.  He  w:i.s 
a  man  of  great  decision  and  earnestness.  When 
Mayor  of  the  city,  he  singly  faced  a  moh  in  the  Hush 
of  their  riotous  and  revengeful  triumiih,  and  with  a 
few  words  quelled  their  lawless  si)irit.  He  carried  this 
decision  into  religion.  From  the  moment  he  entered 
the  Church,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  no  one  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  ever  doubted  where  he  stood. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived.  For  years,  sickness  had 
invaded  his  constitution,  and  he  stood  with  his  loins 
girt  about  him  and  his  lamp  burning,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  He  had  no  fear  of  death,  for 
Christ  had  already  given  him  the  victory. 

Burr,  Aaron,  D.  D.,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Eev.  Jonathan  Burr,  who  migrated  to  New  England 
in  1639,  and  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  was  born  January  4th, 
171.5.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1735;  was  licensed 
in  September,  1736,  and  preached  his  first  sermon 
at  Greenfield,  Mass.  "VXTiile  laboring  at  Hanover, 
N.  J.,  he  was  invited  to  the  church  at  Newark, 
as  its  stated  supply  for  a  year,  after  which  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  its  pastor,  January  25th, 
1737.  There  was  a  remarkaljle  revival  in  his 
congregation  in  the  Autumn  of  1739;  in  March  the 
whole  town  was  brought  under  an  uncommon  con- 
cern about  their  eternal  interests.  In  February, 
1741,  there  was  another  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
principally  upon  the  young.  In  June,  1714,  the 
First  C'hutch  in  New  Haven  called  Mr.  Burr  to 
become  associated  with  their  ijastor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Noyes,  but  the  call  was  not  accepted. 

On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  first 
President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  in  the  Autumn  of  1747,  the  Institution  was 
removed  to  Newark,  and  Mr.  Burr  was  placed  at  its 
head.  In  1754  Whitefield,  who  was  then  paying  a 
visit  to  Governor  Belcher,  at  Elizabethtown,  attended 
the  Commencement  at  Newark,  on  which  occasion 
President  Burr  had  the  pleasure  of  conferring  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  His  devotion  to 
the  college  was  most  constant  and  exemplary,  and 
the  agency  which  he  undertook  in  its  behalf,  by 
request  of  the  Trustees,  was  remarkably  successful. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  both  President  of  the 
college  and  pastor  of  the  church  until  the  Autumn 
of  1755,  when  his  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved, 
and  he  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the 
college.  The  village  of  Princeton  having  been  fixed 
upon  as  the  most  convenient  situation  for  the  col- 
lege, the  new  edifice  was  erected  there,  under  the 
suijerintendence  of  Mr.  Burr.  In  the  Autumn  of 
1750,  the  building  being  so  far  com|)leted  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  students,  they  removed 
thither,  about  seventy  in  number,  and  commenced 
the  occupancy  of  it. 


In  the  Summer  of  1757  Mr.  Burr,  being  in  a  low 
state  of  health,  made  a  rapid  and  exhausting  visit,  in 
a  very  hot,  sultry  season,  to  his  father-in-law,  at 
Stockbridge.  He  soon  returned  to  Princeton,  and 
went  immediately  to  Elizabethto^^^l,  and,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  made  an  attempt  to  procure  the 
legal  exemption  of  the  students  from  military  duty. 
Thence  he  went  to  Newark,  and  on  the  21st,  bi'ing 
much  indisposed,  he  preached  an  e.xtemporaneous 
sermon  at  a  funeral  in  his  successor's  (Rev.  John 
Brainerd's)  family.  Returning  to  Princeton,  he 
immediately  went  to  Philadelphia,  on  business  of  the 
college,  and  on  his  return  home,  learned  that  Gover- 
nor Belcher  had  died  on  the  31st.  He  prepared  the 
sermon  for  his  funeral,  under  a  high  fever,  and  at 
night  was  delirious.  He  rode  to  Elizabethtown,  and 
on  the  4th  preached,  being  in  a  state  of  extreme 
languor  and  exhaustion.  Returning  home  next  day, 
he  sank  under  a  nervous  fever,  and  died  September 
24th,  1757.  The  Rev.  Caleb  Smith  preached  his 
funeral  sermon.  William  Li^•ingston,  afterwards 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  pronounced  his  eulogium. 
It  was  printed  in  New  York,  and  speedily  repruited 
in  Boston. 

Sir.  Bmr  published  a  Latin  grammar,  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "The  Supreme  Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Maintained,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Dedication  of 
Mr.  Emlyn's  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Account 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  reprinted  in  Boston,  1791;  a  Fast 
sermon,  on  account  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
French,  1755;  a  sermon,  preached  before  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  1756;  and  a  .sermon  on  the  death  of 
Governor  Belcher,  1757. 

The  intellectual  attaiumeuts  of  Mr.  liurr  were  of 
a  high  order.  His  piety  was  marked  and  fervent, 
prompting  him  to  indefatigable  eftbrts  to  cultivate 
the  hearts  of  his  pupils  as  well  as  their  heads;  to 
make  them  good  Christians  as  well  as  good  scholars. 
In  the  pulpit  he  shone  with  sujierior  lustre.  He 
was  fluent,  copious,  sublime,  persuasive.  What  he 
preached  in  the  pulpit  he  lived  out  of  it.  His  life 
and  his  examjile  were  a  comment  on  his  sermons. 
He  was  distinguished  for  public  spirit  and  love  of 
his  country.  As  a  teacher  he  had  a  most  engaging 
method  of  instruction.  In  matters  of  government  in 
the  college  he  discovered  great  wisdom  and  sagacity. 
In  ecclesiastical  judicatories  and  councils  his  assist- 
ance was  often  desired,  and  his  judgment  deservedly 
esteemed.  And  his  assiduity  in  propagating  the 
gospel  among  the  Indians  constitutes  one  of  the 
brightest  features  of  his  admirable  character. 

Burrell,  David  James,  D.  D.,  son  of  David  and 

Elizabeth  Felgar  Burrell,  was  born  at  Mount  Pleas- 

'  ant.   Pa.,  August  1st,   1844.     He  graduated  at  Yale 

'  College,  in  the  class   of  1867.     In   New  Haven   he 
I 
showed  distinctly  the  traits  that  have  distinguished 

\  him  since  :  social  attractiveness  and  natural  oratiu'ical 

j  ability.     He  led  a  brilliant  career  at  college,  ending 

1  with  winning  the  DeForest  gold  med;il,  the  highest 
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literary  honor  of  the  University.  He  studied  the- 
ology for  one  year  at  the  Northwest<>rn  Seminary,  at 
Chicago,  and  took  the  remainder  of  the  three  years' 
course  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
■where  he  graduatod,  in  1870.  He  was  licensed  hy 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and,  for  two  years,  had 
charge  of  a  mission  chapel  in  New  York  city.  Thence 
he  went  to  Chic;igo,  to  a  chapel,  which  grew  rapidly, 
and  became,  during  his  ministry,  the  "Westminster 
Church.  In  1870  lie  was  called  to  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Dubutiue,  Iowa,  where  he  now 
is,  continuing  what  has  been  a  singularly  successful 
pastorate.  Dr.  Burrell  was  an  active  participant  in 
the  Iowa  Temperance  campaign  of  1882  and  1883,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  editors  of  a  paper  whose  object  is 
to  push  the  Temperance  issue.  He  is  a  frequent  and 
vigorous  contributor  to  the  religious  press,  chiefly 
the  Inlerior,  whose  Sunday-school  department  he  has 
conducted  for  some  time. 

Burro'wes,  George,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  April  3d,  1811.  He  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1832.  In  the  Fall  of  that  year  he 
commenced  the  study  of  theology  in  the  Princeton 
Seminary,  but  for  some  mouths  he  also  acted  as  a 
Tutor  in  the  college,  and  completed  his  theological 
course  in  the  Fall  of  183.5.  In  July  1830  he  became 
pastor  of  the  West  Nottingham  Church  and  what  is 
now  Port  Deposit  Church,  at  the  same  time  taking 
charge  of  the  West  Nottingham  Academy.  His 
pastorate  here  was  greatly  blessed  by  additions  to  the 
Church,  but  in  1840  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
Chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Lafayette  College,  which 
he  held  until  March,  1855.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Newtown,  Pa.,  1857-59. 

In  June,  1859,  Dr.  Burrowes  went  to  California 
■with  a  commission  from  the  Board  of  Education  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  Presbyterian  college  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  In  this  he  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and,  as  the  Founder  of  the  University  of  San 
Francisco,  will  long  be  remembered  there.  From  an 
humble  beginning  in  1859,  with  four  boys,  one  of 
them  not  six  years  of  age,  in  the  dark  basement 
of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Dr.  Burrowes' 
•vigorous  eflbrts,  succeeded  (when  forced  to  desist 
from  labor  for  a  period  of  three  years)  by  those  of 
the  Rev.  P.  V.  Veeder,  there  has  been  rai.sed  an  insti- 
tution which  is  an  honor  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  most  prosperous  of  the  kind  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  which  promises  to  be  a  blessing  even  to 
other  lands.  Dr.  Burrowes  was  elected  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  San  Francisco  Seminary,  in 
1873.  His  principal  literary  work  is  his  "Com- 
mentary on  the  Song  of  Solomon,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  18.">3.  He  was  also  some  months  editor  of 
the  Pacific  Expositor,  and  has  been  a  contributor  to 
the  Princeton  Review.  He  is  justly  held  in  high 
esteem  for  his  .scholarship  and  excellence  of  character. 

Biirtis,  Arthur,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  Arthur  and 
Elizabeth  (Palmer)   Burtis,  was  born  in  New  York 


city,  October  25th,  1807.  He  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1827;  studied  theology  at  Princeton  and 
Auburn,  and  was  licensed  by  Cayuga  Presbytery  in 
1833.  After  ser\-ing  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  for  a  year,  he  accepted  a  evil  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 
where  his  usefulness  was  interrupted  by  a  bronchial 
affection,  his  pastorate  onl}'  lasting  for  a  year.  AVhen 
his  health  was  restored  he  acted  for  some  time  as 
agent  for  the  American  Tract  Society,  at  his  own  cost. 
He  next  supplied  a  church  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
for  a  year,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  Church  at 
Oxford,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  spent  a  happy,  useful  and 
honored  pastorate  of  seven  years.  Subsequently  he 
supplied  the  Church  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  for  one  year, 
then  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  supplied 
the  First  Church  for  nine  months,  then  became  pas- 
tor of  the  South  Presbyterian  Church  for  three  years, 
and  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  for  four  years,  both 
in  the  same  city.  For  two  years  he  was  agent  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  In  1800  he 
was  invited  to  Miami  University,  to  take  charge  of 
the  classes  in  Greek,  -with  a  ■vdew  to  the  Greek  Pro- 
fessorship, to  which  position  he  was  soon  elected, 
being  invited  at  the  same  time  to  supply  a  church  in 
Oxford. 

Dr.  Burtis,  just  when  he  had  fairly  entered  on 
his  duties,  died,  March  27th,  1867.  He  was  a  culti- 
vated gentleman  and  a  good  scholar.  He  was  so 
genial,  social,  kind  and  polite  that  all  esteemed  and 
loved  him.  In  his  religious  character  he  ■was  con- 
sistent, decided  and  earnest;  as  a  preacher,  .seeking 
the  solid  and  true,  rather  than  the  showy  and  fanci- 
ful, and  making  it  ever  manifest  that  he  was  striving 
rather  to  honor  his  Slastcr  than  him.self 

Burtt,  Rev.  John,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Jane 
(Drennan)  Burtt,  was  born  in  Knockmarlock  Hou.se, 
Aj'rshire,  Scotland,  May  23d,  1789.  When  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  seized  by  a  "  press-gang, ' '  and 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  English  navy.  Here  he 
remained  five  years,  and  experienced  a  most  painful 
service;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  through  the  aid 
of  a  friend  connected  with  the  navy,  he  was  released. 
On  his  return  home  he  renewed  his  literary  pursuits, 
and  taught  school  in  Kilmarnock  until  1810,  when 
he  went  to  Glasgow,  Scotland,  to  attend  medical 
lectures.  In  1817  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
making  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  P.a.  After  the 
study  of  divinity  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  he  was  licensed  by  Philadelphia 
Presbytery,  in  1821,  and  in  the  Autumn  of  the  same 
year  was  ordained  by  the  .same  Presbytery,  and 
became  p;istor  of  the  Presbj'terian  Church  at  Salem. 
N.  .7.  Here  he  labored  until  the  Autumn  of  1828. 
He  then  spent  a  few  months  in  Deerfield,  N.  J.,  and 
in  1831  became  the  editor  of  The  Prcshijirrian.  He 
was  the  first  editor  of  that  p.aper.  He  continued  as 
its  editor  until  November  21st,  1832.  After  this  he 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  in  1833  he  became  editor 
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of  The  Standard,  a  religious  paper  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1842  he  returned  to 
New  Jersey,  locating  at  Black woodtown,  where  he 
labored  until  1859,  when  he  removed  to  Salem,  N. 
J. ,  the  scene  of  his  early  labors  in  the  ministry,  where 
he  died,  March  24th,  ISGIi. 

Mr.  Burtt  was  "clothed  with  humility,"  with  a 
mind  of  uncommon  strength,  cultivated  to  a  rcmark- 
'able  degree,  fully  competent  to  take  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Church,  and  with  many  in\-itations 
that  called  him  from  obscurity,  he  firmly  resisted  all 
efforts  to  render  him  prominent,  and  by  a  sincere 
choice  preferred  in  retirement  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom  of  his  Redeemer.  He  often  prc'iiared 
books  for  the  press,  and  published  mucli  that  would 
bave  distinguished  him  as  a  scholar  and  writer, 
while  he  carefully  concealed  his  name.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  sincere,  earnest,  aflectionate,  instructive. 

Bur'well,  Robert,  D.  D.,  son  of  Armistead  and 
Mary  Cole  (Turnbull)  Burwell,  was  born  in  Diuwid- 
die  county,  Va.,  June  12th,  1802.  On  his  father's 
side  he  was  of  English,  and  on  his  mother's,  of 
Scotch  parentage.  He  was  graduated  from  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  in  1823,  and  the  same  year,  with 
Thomas  P.  Hunt  and  Jesse  S.  Armistead,  entered  the 
first  class,  of  three,  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
in  Virginia,  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  John  H. 
Rice,  n.  D.  He  was  taken  under  care  of  Hanover 
Presbj-tery,  September  30th,  1825,  licensed  by  the 
same,  October  23d,  182G,  and  ordained,  November 
27th,  1830.  He  was  dismissed  to  East  Hanover 
Presbytery,  October  22d,  1831,  and  installed  pastor 
of  Chesterfield  Church,  June  1st,  1832.  He  was  dis- 
missed to  Orange  Presbytery,  N.  C,  July  29th,  1836, 
and  soon  after  installed  pastor  of  Hillsboro  Cliurch, 
where  he  labored  for  twenty -three  years.  Here,  in 
conjunction  with  his  cultivated  and  energetic  wife, 
he  opened  and  conducted  a  Female  School,  of  high 
grade,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  1857  he  was 
selected  to  open  the  Female  Institute,  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  which  he  conducted  successfully  for  fifteen 
years.  In  1872  he  was  elected  as  Principal  of  the 
new  Female  College,  Peace  Institute,  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  where,  a.s.sociated  with  his  son,  John  B.  Bur- 
well,  Esq.,  he  still  remains  (May,  1883).  For  forty- 
six  years  he  has  been  chiefly  engaged  iu  teaching  the 
girls  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  and  has  had 
about  twelve  hundred  pupils  under  his  instruction 
during  that  period.  In  1882  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Dr.  Burwell  has  been  a  diligent  student  all  his 
life,  still  reads  his  regular  portion  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  purchases  and  reads  the  latest  theological  and 
literary  works,  and  takes  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Church.  He  is  quiet,  gentle,  scliolarly  in  his 
tastes,  and  his  sermons  are  polished  in  style  and  full 
of  sound  instruction.  Though  engaged  in  teachmg 
he   has  always   had   his   regular    appointments  for 


preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  and  still  has,  which  he 
fulfills  with  the  strictest  punctuality.  Dr.  Burwell, 
in  his  own  modest,  quiet,  unobtru.sive  way,  has  done 
a  noble  work  for  his  generation. 

Bushnell,  Daniel,  is  the  eighth  child  of  Alexan- 
der Bushnell  and  Sarah  (Wells)  Bushnell.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  December  29th,  1808.  His 
father  moved  with  his  family  to  Pittsburg,  in  1813, 
and  worked  as  a  ship  carpenter,  in  the  employ  of 
Robert  Fulton,  and  assisted  in  building  the  Vcsutnus, 
the  first  steamboat  built  for  business  on  Western 
rivers.  The  son  grew  up  in  Pittsburg,  being  only 
five  years  old  when  his  father  moved  West.  When 
of  age  he  went  into  business  with  his  f;xthcr.  For 
three  years  (1833-6),  father  and  sons  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  at  New  Albany,  Indiana.  In 
1840  Mr.  Bushnell  went  into  the  coal  business,  which 
he  successfully  pursued  for  twenty  years.  He  was 
the  first  man  to  introduce  the  "barge  system"  iu 
transporting  coal  down  the  rivers,  having  taken  the 
first  tow  down  as  early  as  1845.  From  1860  to  the 
present  time  he  has  been  interested  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness, with  success. 

Mr.  Bushnell  was  baptized  in  the  First  Piesbrte- 
rian  Church  of  Pittsburg,  and  raised  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fi-ancis  Herron.  The 
Rev.  Wells  Bushnell  was  his  brother,  and  another 
brother  has,  for  over  fifty  years,  been  a  ruling  elder 
in  New  Albany,  Ind.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
thirty-six  that  formed  the  Third  Presbj-terian  Church, 
Pittsburg.  He  was  elected  elder  in  1850,  and  has 
served  faithfully  ever  since.  He  is  now  the  oldest  in 
office,  and  for  intelligence,  integrity  and  sterling 
worth,  is  an  honor  both  to  the  eldership  and  to  the 
whole  Church.  He  is  now  seventy-five  years  old,  and, 
although  living  several  miles  from  his  church,  seldom, 
either  on  Sabbath  or  week-day,  forsakes  the  assem- 
bly of  God's  people. 

Butler,  Zebulon,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Wilkes- 
harre.  Pa.,  September  27th,  1803;  was  a  student  at 
Nassau  Hall;  graduated  at  Princeton  Seminary  in 
1826,  and,  being  licensed  by  Susquehanna  Presbytery, 
he  set  out  for  the  Southwest,  under  a  commission 
for  six  months,  from  the  Board  of  Missions.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  field  of  labor,  the  central  point  of  which 
was  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  he  addressed  himself  earnestly 
to  his  work,  and  engaged  to  remain  with  the  people 
a  year,  they  assuming  his  whole  support.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  time  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Church  at  Port  Gibson,  and  it  was  among  this  people 
his  earnest,  faithful  and  laborious  life  was  spent. 
Here,  for  nearly  thirty-four  years,  he  toiled  on,  amid 
many  trials,  but  with  much  success.  Dr.  Butler's 
infiuence  extended  gradually  over  a  large  extent  of 
country,  so  that  he  became  virtually  a  diocesan 
bishop,  establishing  churches  and  confirming  the 
disciples  iu  many  localities.  By  his  instriimentality 
many  young  men  were  assisted  into  the  ministry. 
In  founding  and  su.staining  Oakland  College,  Missis- 
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Bippi,  he  bore  a  prominent  part.  He  died  in  triumph, 
Decemlier  2r!d,  ISfiO,  frpcatly  beloved  and  lamented. 

Buttolph,  D.  L.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Norwich, 
N.Y.,  December,  1822.  He  wa.s  the  .son  of  .Judge 
David  and  Maria  (Lyman)  Buttolph.  After  gra<luat- 
ing  at  Williams  College,  in  the  year  1845,  he  went  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  engaged  in  teaching. 

In  1849  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  and  after  completing  the  regular 
course  of  study,  he  was  licensed,  in  18.52,  by  the 
Charleston  Presbytery,  to  preach  the  gospel.  After 
leaving  the  Seminary  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  as 
the  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D.  He 
remained  there  two  years,  when  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Midway  Congregational  Church  in  Liberty 
county,  Georgia. 

This  Church  is  distinguished  for  having  sent  more 


than  sixty  of  her  sons  into  the  gospel  ministry,  many 
of  whom  are  now  laboring  in  different  sections  of  our 
country.  In  1867  Dr.  Buttolph  r.ccepted  a  call  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Marietta, 
Georgia.  He  began  his  labors  in  this  church  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  and  is  still  its  pastor, 
covering  a  space  of  nearly  sixteen  years. 

Dr.  Buttolph  is  a  thorough  Bible  student,  and 
preaches  the  gospel  in  all  its  purity.  His  style  is 
clear,  logical  and  pointed.  He  speaks  with  earnest- 
ness and  power,  and  in  his  appeals  there  is  a  warmth 
and  fervidness  that  compel  attention.  As  a  pastor 
he  is  dearly  beloved,  not  only  by  his  own  congrega- 
tion, but  by  every  one  who  becomes  aciiuainted  with 
him,  for  his  kind,  courteous  and  sympathetic  nature, 
which  enables  him  always  to  have  a  word'  of  good 
cheer  and  encouragement  for  every  one,  and  his  labors 
have  been  ble,s.sed  to  the  good  of  many  souls. 


c 


Cald'well,  David,  D.  D.,  the  eldest  sou  of 
Andrew  and  Martha  Caldwell,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  March  22d,  1725.  After  receiving  the 
rudiments  of  an  Eugli.sh  education,  he  served  ati  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  house-carpenter,  and  he  subse- 
quently worked  at  the  business  four  years.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  17G1,  the  year  in  which 
President  Davies  died,  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  he  assisted  in  carrying  him  to  his  grave.  After 
leaving  college,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  engaged  as  a 
teacher,  for  a  year,  at  Cape  May.  He  then  returned 
to  Princeton,  and  acted  as  assistant  teacher  in  the 
college,  in  the  Department  of  Languages.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, June  8th,  1763.  After  spending  some  time  as 
a  missionary  in  North  Carolina,  he  was  ordained  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  6th,  1765.  On  March  3d,  1768, 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  two  churches  in  Bufl'alo 
and  Alamance  settlements,  in  North  Carolina.  To 
supplement  his  meagre  salary,  he  purchased  a  small 
farm,  and  about  the  same  time  commenced  a  class- 
ical school  in  his  own  house,  which  he  continued, 
with  little  interruption,  till  the  infirmities  of  age 
dis<£ualitied  him  for  teaching.  He  was  identified 
witli  some  of  the  most  terrible  events  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  His  house  was  plundered,  his  li- 
brary and  furniture  destroyed,  and  the  most  vigorous 
and  insidious  efforts  were  made  to  overtake  and 
arrest  him  when  he  had  fled  for  his  life.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  formed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  1776,  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  political  concerns  of  the 
country,  his  opinion  always  carrying  with  it  great 
weight.     He  continued  to  preach  in  his  two  churches 


till  the  year  1820.  He  died,  August  25th,  1824. 
' '  Dr.  Caldwell, ' '  says  Governor  Morehead,  of  North 
Carolina,  ' '  was  a  man  of  admirable  temper,  kind  to  a 
fault  to  every  human  being,  and  I  might  say  to  every 
living  creature,  entitled  to  his  kindness.  He  seemed 
to  live  to  do  good.  It  would  be  difficult  to  duly  ap- 
preciate his  usefulness  through  his  long  life.  His 
learning,  his  piety  and  his  patriotism  were  infused 
into  the  generations  of  his  day. ' ' 

Cald-well,  Rev.  Ellas  Boudinot,  a  son  of  James 
Caldwell,  of  the  class  of  1759,  whilst  living  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  as  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stites,  obtained  a  license  from  the  Presbj-i-erj', 
and  was  accustomed  to  preach  to  the  ignorant  and 
degraded  in  that  city.  He  is  especially  known  for 
the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  cause  of  African 
colonization.  In  honor  of  him  the  Managers  of  the 
Society  gave  the  name  of  Caldwell  to  a  town  in  their 
African  colony.  ,  He  died  in  May,  1825. 

Cald-well  Institute,  N.  C  This  was  a  High 
School,  founded  by  Orange  Presbytery  and  under  its 
care.  It  was  incorporated  with  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  was  named  in  houorof  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  D.n., 
an  eminent  teacher  and  minister  of  Guilford  county, 
N.  C,  and  of  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  I).  I).,  an  early 
and  .ju.stly  distinguished  President  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, both  Presbj'teriaus,  but  of  diflereut  families. 
The  Institute  had  its  origin  in  a  general  movement 
in  the  Stjite  in  behalf  of  denominational  schools,  the 
immediate  outcome  of  which  were  this  Seminary  and 
i  Davidson  College,  Presbyterian;  the  Greensboro  Fe- 
male College,  under  the  care  of  the  N.  C.  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  Wake 
Forest  College,  Baptist;  and  St.  Mary's  Female  School, 
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Episcopalian.  It  was  located  in  Greensboro,  and  was 
opened  in  its  own  building,  in  the  year  1836,  the 
pupils  having  their  quarters  at  boarding-houses  in 
the  town. 

The  first  Faculty,  which  continued  to  serve  for 
nine  years,  consisted  of  Rev.  Alexander  Wilson,  D.  D., 
Rev.  John  A.  Gretter,  D.  D.,  and  Silas  C.  Lindsley; 
the  curriculum  embraced  most  of  the  ordinary 
college  studies,  and  from  the  start  the  Institution 
assumed  the  highest  position  for  discipline  and  thor- 
oughness of  instruction.  It  generally  numbered  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  students,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  became  men  of  power  and  iLsefulness, 
and  some  of  them  attained  to  the  highest  positions 
in  the  ministry  and  in  other  callings.  In  1845  Pres- 
bytery resolved  to  move  it  to  Hillsboro,  and  one  of 
the  Faculty,  Dr.  Wilson,  went  with  it  to  its  new 
location;  but  this  step  c;iused  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  friends  of  the  Institution;  its  endowment 
was  small,  new  expenses  had  to  be  incurred,  and  it 
did  not  long  survive  this  change.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  apparent  necessity  for  denominational  schools 
of  this  kind  w;is  passing  away,  in  the  rajiid  growth 
of  institutions  promoted  by  the  advancement  of  the 
common  school  system,  and  it  ultimately  became 
the  policy  of  the  Presbyterians  to  concentrate  their 
energies  on  Davidson  College,  though  still  support- 
ing the  State  University,  to  the  usefulness  of  which 
they  have  ever  been  devoted.  Comparatively  brief  as 
was  its  career,  the  Caldwell  Institute  did  much  to 
advance  and  elevate  the  cause  of  sound  education  in 
the  South,  and  its  iuflueuce  has  been  widely  felt  and 
lasting. 

Cald'well,  Rev.  James,  w;is  born  in  a  settle- 
ment called  Cub  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Charlotte 
county,  Va.,  in  1734.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  in  1759;  in  about  a  year  afterward  was 
licensed  as  a  probationer  for  the  ministry,  and  in 
1761  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  probaVily  at  tlie  same  time  installed  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

Soon  after  Jlr.  Caldwell's  settlement  in  Elizabeth- 
town  commenced  the  dificrences  between  Great 
Brifciin  and  her  Colonies  which  resulted  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  in  our  Inde- 
pendence, and  he  entered  with  all  his  heart  into  the 
controversy.  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Jersey  Brigade,  he  was  at 
once  selected  as  its  chaplain.  In  June,  1776,  he 
joined  the  Jersey  regiment,  then  on  the  northern 
lines,  and  under  the  command  of  his  friend  and 
parishioner,  Colonel  Dayton.  He  did  not  remain 
with  tlie  army  until  the  close  of  the  campaign,  but 
returned  to  .New  Jersey,  where  he  was  incessantly 
occujiied  by  his  public  and  parochial  duties.  His 
popularity  ^vith  the  army  and  the  people  was 
unbounded,  and  his  praetieal  wisdom  and  business 
talents  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  But  his 
popularity  with  the  friends  of  the  Revolution  was 


equaled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  his  unpopularity  with 
its  enemies.  High  rewards,  it  is  said,  were  otfered 
for  his  capture,  and  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  constantly  exposed  from  the  Tories  and  the 
enemy,  then  in  possession  of  Staten  Island  and  New 
York,  he  removed  his  residence  to  Connecticut 
Farms,  a  small  place  distant  a  few  miles  from  Eliza- 
bethtown, where  he  continued  until  his  death.  Such 
were  his  own  apprehensions  and  those  of  his  friends, 
that  he  usually  went  armed,  and,  after  the  burning 
of  his  church,  when  preaching  in  what  is  yet  spoken 
of  as  the  Old  Red  Store,  he  was  often  seen  to  disen- 
cumber himself  of  a  pair  of  pistols  and  lay  them  by 
his  side.  The  church  in  which  he  preached  was 
cheerfully  yielded  as  a  hospital  for  sick,  disabled  and 
wounded  soldiers,  and  its  worshipers  on  the  Sabbath 
were  often  compelled  to  stand  through  the  service, 
because  of  the  greasincss  of  the  seats,  and  the 
fragments  of  bread  and  meat  by  which  they  were 
covered.  In  vengeance  on  the  pastor  and  people  this 
church  was  fired,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1780,  by  a 
refugee  named  Cornelius  Hetfield.  On  the  2oth  of 
June  follo%ving,  Mrs.  Caldwell  w;is  .shot  by  a  refugee, 
through  the  window  of  a  room  to  which  she  had 
retired  with  her  children,  for  safety  and  devofion, 
two  balls  passing  through  her  body.  Her  corpse 
having  been  drawn  forth  and  laid  in  the  open  street, 
the  building  was  fired,  and  soon  all  the  surrounding 
buildings  were  in  ashes.  WTien  tlie  army  was 
reduced  to  a  very  low  state,  as  to  both  pay  and  pro- 
visions, Mr.  Caldwell  was  appointed  Assistant  Com- 
missary General,  and  in  this  position  his  services 
were  of  immense  value.  He  was  shot  by  James 
Morgan,  belonging  to  the  Jersey  militia,  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  and  a  man  of  the  most  debased  and 
profligate  character,  and  his  funeral  took  place  No- 
vember 28th,  1781. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  a  man  of  unwearied  actiNitj',  and 
of  wonderful  powers  of  both  bodily  and  mental 
endurance.  Feelings  of  the  most  glowing  piety  and 
the  most  fervent  patriotism  occupied  his  bosom  at 
the  same  time,  without  at  all  interfering  with  each 
other.  He  was  one  day  preaching  to  tlie  battalion ; 
the  next,  providing  the  ways  and  means  for  their 
support;  the  next,  marching  with  them  to  battle;' if 
defeated,  assisting  to  conduct  their  retreat;  if  vic- 
torious, oflering  their  united  thanksgivings  to  God; 
and  the  next,  tarrying  the  consolations  of  the  gospel 
to  some  afiiicted  or  dying  parishioner.  Down  to  a 
very  recent  period  the  aged  ones  spoke  of  him  with 
tearful  emotion.  Never  was  a  pastor  more  allectiun- 
ately  remembered  by  a  people.  And,  as  a  token  of 
grateful  respect  and  veneration  for  his  memory,  one 
of  the  townships  in  the  county  of  Es.se.x  has  been 
called  by  his  name.  Through  the  joint  agency  of  a 
committee  of  the  Cincinnati  of  New  Jersey  and  a 
committee  of  the  First  Presbj^terian  Church  of 
Elizabethtown,  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Jlr.  Caldwell  was  erected  over  his  remains,  in  the 
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graveyard  of  that  church,  to  transmit  the  memory  of 
hi.s  patriotism,  piety  and  exalted  ■worth  to  genera- 
tions to  come.  That  monument  was  dedicated,  by 
appropriate  ceremonies,  on  the  24th  of  November, 
184.5,  the  sixty-foiuth  amiiversary  of  Jlr.  Caldwell's 
death.  An  appropriate  and  impressive  address  was 
delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Eev.  Samuel  MUler, 
D.  D.,  which  was  .subsequently  published. 

Calcl"W^ell,  Joseph,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Laming- 
ton,  X.  J.,  April  21st,  177:5.  He  entered  Princeton 
College,  in  17^7,  aud  during  his  whole  collegiate 
course  maintained  the  highest  rank  as  a  scholar. 
He  giaduated  in  1791,  on  which  occasion  he  deliv- 
ered the  Salutiitory  Oration  in  Latin.  After  his 
graduation  he  engaged  in  teaching  for  a  time;  studied 
theologj'  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  David  Aus- 
tin, at  Elizabethtown ;  in  April,  1795,  became  tutor 
in  Princeton  College,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office 
somewhat  more  than  a  year  ;  in  the  summer  of  1796 
received  aud  accepted  the  appointment  of  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  ; 
on  the  22d  of  September  following  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbji;ery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  immediately  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
Professorship,  being  then  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  The  college  was  at  that  time  in  a  feeble  state, 
and  to  him  is  justly  ascribed  the  merit  of  saving  it 
from  ruin  in  its  various  vicissitudes. 

In  1804  Mr.  Caldwell  was  transferred  from  his  Pro- 
fessorship to  the  Presidency  of  the  University-.  This 
latter  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  1812,  when 
he  resigned  it,  and  returned  to  the  Mathematical 
chair,  being  succeeded  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Chapman. 
In  1817  Dr.  Chapman  retired  from  the  Presidency, 
and  Dr.  Caldwell  was  chosen  President  again.  In 
1824  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus 
and  books  for  the  University,  and  returned  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  died,  January  24th,  1835,  and  a 
monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  in  the  grove 
surrounding  the  University  buildings  by  the  trus- 
tees. Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  man  of  remarkably  sound 
judgment.  He  was  self-denying,  generous,  fearless, 
and  persevering.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  graduates  of 
the  University  ever  failed  to  remember  him  with 
admiration  and  affection.  "North  Carolina,"  says 
D.  Olmstead,  ll.  D. ,  "  reveres  his  memory.  Her 
most  distinguished  sons  were  his  pupils,  and  cherish 
for  him  a  truly  filial  affection,  and  the  advance 
which  that  State  has  made  in  intelligence  and  virtue 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  labors  is  the 
highest  monument  of  his  power  and  wisdom." 

Calhoun,  Rev.  Philo,  was  born  in  Green  county. 
New  York,  about  the  year  1806,  and  died  at  Vienna, 
La.,  July  29th,  1872.  He  graduated  with  distin- 
guished honor,  in  1826,  at  Union  College,  in  his  native 
State.  Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  took  charge  of 
a  private  school  in  the  ^•icinity  of  Farmville,  in  Prince 
Edward  county,  Va.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  ability  and  faithfulness  as  an   instructor  of 


youth.  He  studied  theology  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Virginia ;  Wiis  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  West  Hanover,  in  1832,  aud  in  1833 
wa.s  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry. 

Having  labored  in  the  ministry  a  short  time,  at 
"Washington,  N.  C,  with  great  acceptance  and  profit 
to  the  church  at  that  place  he  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  churches  of  Lacy  Hoge  and  Blue  Stone, 
in  Mecklenburg  county,  Va.  AcceiJting  this  invita- 
tion, he  labored  ^-ith  zeal  and  fidelity  with  those 
churches  till  he  was  called  to  the  Professorship  of 
JIathematics  in  Washington  College,  Va.  (now  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University),  about  the  year  1836. 
Here  he  remained,  occupying  this  important  position 
with  distinguished  ability  and  success,  till  about  the 
year  1851,  when  he  retired  from  that  place  to  occupy 
other  places  of  influence  and  usefulness  in  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  our  coiuitry,  as  well  as  in  the  min- 
istry. About  1860  he  became  the  head  of  an  important 
Female  Seminary  at  Houma,  La. ,  which  position  he 
filled  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  that  community  for 
some  years.  He  was  next  a  Professor  hi  Oakland 
College,  Miss. ,  where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  distinguished  ability  and  usefulness.  In 
the  Fall  of  1870  he  ^^sited  Texas.  His  reimtation  as 
an  educator  of  youth  having  gone  iK'fore  him  to  that 
new  aud  rapidly  improving  State,  he  received  many 
solicitations  to  engage  in  teaching.  He  went  to 
Vienna,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  resolved  to  devote 
himself  thenceforth  entirely  to  his  favorite  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel.  Accordingly  he  engaged  to 
preach  to  the  Church  at  Vienna,  and  at  other  points 
in  reach  of  that  place.  Here  he  labored  in  the  Ma.s- 
ter's  service,  ^^^th  great  acceptance  and  profit  to  the 
churches,  preaching  with  unwearied  fidelity  and  zeal, 
till  his  heavenly  Father  iuformed  him  that  his  work 
was  done. 

Calkins,  Rev.  Matthe-w  Henry,  son  of  Calvin 
Pardee  and  Betsey  (Smith)  C'alkiiLs,  was  born  in 
Ballston,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  March  15th,  1842. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  with  honor,  in 
1865;  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1868, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Presljytery  of  Albany  in 
June,  1867.  He  was  installed  over  the  Solebury 
Church,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  August  20th,  1868.  In 
June,  1873,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Newca.stle,  Pa.,  and  was 
soon  after  installed.  Here  he  still  continues.  His 
work  has  been  prospered,  and  the  church  has  been 
increased  and  strengthened  under  his  faithful  min- 
istrations. Mr.  Calkins  possesses  rare  merits  aud 
most  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  He 
preaches  good  sermons,  and  is  a  kind,  devoted  pa.stor. 
Patient  industry,  steady  jierseverance  and,good  talents 
have,  with  God's  blessing,  Avrought  good  success  iu 
the  past,  and  ensure  it  for  the  future. 

Calling,  Effectual.  Man  does  not  come  to  God 
till  he  is  called  by  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  his  soul.     The  truth  of  this  doctrine  appears  from 
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the  accounts  given  in  Scripture,  of  the  corrupt  state 
of  luaukind  by  nature.  They  are  said  to  be  not  only 
diseased  and  weak,  but  to  be  "  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins  "  (Eph.  ii,  1);  to  be  not  only  blind,  but  "  dark- 
ness" itself  (Eph.  V,  ?,,  etc.);  to  be  "natural"  or 
animal  men,  who  "  do  not  receive,  and  caunot  kuow 
the  things  of  the  Spirit "  (1  Cor.  ii,  14);  to  be  "the 
servants  of  sin  "  (Rom.  vi,  17);  to  be  the  "enemies 
of  God"  (Col.  i,  21);  who  are  not  aud  cannot  be  sub- 
ject to  his  law  (Rom.  \\\\,  27).  Now,  if  these  things 
are  true,  how  is  it  possible,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Pelagius,  adopted  by  Socinians  and  some  of  the 
followers  of  Arminius,  that  men  have  fi-ee  "will  to 
good  as  well  as  to  evil ;  that  they  possess  a  degree  of 
moral  power,  which,  by  culture,  may  increase  in 
strength,  so  as  to  change  the  current  of  their  atlections 
aud  actions;  that  with  some  assistance  they  can  work 
out  their  salvation  ? 

That  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  application  of  re- 
demption, is  mighty,  may  be  inferred  from  the  eflect. 
It  is  a  change  of  the  whole  man,  of  his  views,  and 
principles,  and  inclinations,  and ,  pursuits.  Now, 
this  is  a  change  which  no  means  merely  human  have 
ever  been  able  to  accomplish.  Not  to  mention  the 
total  failure  of  phUosojihy  to  reform  mankind,  or 
even  in  a  single  instance  to  inspire  true  virtue,  we 
may  remark,  that  the  superior  instructions,  and  pre- 
cepts, and  motives  of  Christianity,  although  employed 
with  great  diligence  and  earnestness,  prove  so  often 
ineffectual,  as  to  convince  every  person  of  refleetiou 
that,  when  they  do  take  effect,  their  success  should 
be  attributed  to  a  higher  cause  than  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  or  the  eloquence  of  the  teachers.  The 
hand  of  Crod  is  clearly  seen  in  the  sudden,  command- 
ing and  lasting  impressions  which  are  often  made 
upon  the  mind.  When  the  thoughtless  are  compelled 
to  think,  and  to  think  with  an  intenseness  and  seri- 
ousness which  they  never  formerly  felt;  when  the 
careless  are  in  a  moment  aftected  with  a  sense  of 
their  most  important  interests;  when  the  lips  which 
were  accustomed  to  bla.spheme  learn  to  pray;  when  the 
proud  assume  the  lowly  attitude  and  language  of  the 
penitent;  when  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  world 
give  evidence  that  now  the  object  of  their  desires  and 
pursuits  is  a  heavenly  inheritance;  aud  when  this 
revolution,  so  wonderful,  has  been  effected  by  the 
simijleWord  of  God,  and  by  the  Word  which  the  sub- 
jects of  this  change  had  often  heard  before  unmoved, 
we  must  be  convinced  that  some  mighty  influence 
has  been  exerted,  and  that  that  influence  is  divine. 
Here,  if  anjTvhere,  we  perceive  the  finger  of  God. 
Hence  His  power  is  represented  as  displayed  in  the 
success  of  the  gospel.  ' '  The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod 
of  thy  strength  out  of  Zion;  rule  thou  in  the  midst 
of  thine  enemies.  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the 
day  of  thy  power"  (Ps.  ex,  2,  3). 

The  power  of  God  exerted  in  the  regeneration 
and  conversion  of  sinners,  is  invincible.  We  make 
use  of  this  term  rather  than  the  word  irresistible. 


because,  when  the  latter  is  taken  in  its  natural 
import,  it  does  not  express  what  is  the  fact.  Resist- 
ance is  made  to  the  grace  of  God,  not  only  by  the 
finally  impenitent,  but  al.so  by  those  who  ultimately 
yield  to  it.  In  particular,  when  they  begin  to  feel 
con\^ctions  of  sin,  they  often  endeavor  to  suppress 
them,  or  resort  to  improper  expedients  for  relief; 
"going  about,"  for  example,  "to  esfciblish  their  own 
I  righteousness,  and  not  submitting  to  the  righteous- 
!  ness  of  God" — Romans  x,  3.  In  these  instances, 
they  are  chargeable  with  opposition  to  grace.  Those, 
therefore,  who  speak  of  irresistible  grace,  mean  that 
it  cannot  be  finally  resisted  ;  that  it  will  overcome 
all  the  efforts  of  corrupt  nature  to  counteract  its 
design  ;  and  that  it  will  ultimately  render  sinners 
obedient  to  the  feith.  But  this  idea  is  more  properly 
expressed  by  the  term,  invincil)le.  Man  must  sub- 
mit, in  the  end,  to  the  power  of  God;  and  this  will  be 
the  more  evident,  if  we  consider  that  His  jjower  is 
not  only  sufficient  to  compel  the  most  refractory  to 
yield,  although  ^dth  the  greatest  reluctance,  hut  that 
it  can  take  away  the  spirit  of  opposition,  and  so 
influence  the  hearts  of  men  that  this  submission 
shall  be  voluntary. 

Were  we  to  say  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not  invin- 
cible, we  should  be  imder  the  necessity  of  adopting 
the  opinion,  which  we  have  already  proved  to  be 
unscriptural,  that  there  is  a  power  in  man  to  comply 
or  not  to  comply  with  the  call  of  the  G-ospel.  We 
should  take  the  work  of  conversion  out  of  the  hand 
of  God,  and  commit  it  to  man  himself  After  God 
had  done  all  that  He  could  do  for  our  salvation,  it 
would  depend  upon  ourselves  whether  the  intended 
eftect  should  follow.  Hence  the  result  of  the  dispen- 
.sation  of  the  Gospel  would  be  altogether  uncertain. 
It  would  not  be  kno\\-n  beforehand  whether  all  would 
believe,  or  all  would  disobey.  If  the  grace  of  God 
was  effectually  resisted  in  one  case,  it  might  be  effec- 
tually resisted  in  every  case  ;  and,  consequently, 
although  Christ  shed  His  blood  that  He  might  bring 
sinners  to  God,  and  the  whole  economy  of  grace  has 
been  instituted  with  a  -^-iew  to  carry  the  design  of  His 
death  into  effect,  it  might  happen  that  not  an  indi%'i- 
dual  of  the  human  race  would  be  saved.  The  very 
possibility  of  such  an  issue,  by  whicli  the  scheme  of 
redemption  would  be  frustrated,  furnishes  a  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  the  grace 
exercised  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  is  not  of  such 
an  equivocal  character  that  it  may  or  may  not 
accomplish  its  design,  bvit  that  its  operation  is 
mighty  and  efficacious,  bearing  down  all  opposition, 
aud  ' '  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ. ' ' 

The  great  objection  against  the  invincibility  of 
Divine  grace  is,  that  it  is  subversive  of  the  liberty  of 
the  will.  It  seems  inconceivable,  to  some,  that  a 
man  should  be  free,  and  at  the  same  time  should 
be  infalliljly  determined  to  a  particular  purpose. 
But  the  objection  proceeds  vipon  a  misapprehension  • 
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of  the  mode  of  operation.  The  idea  occurs  of  external 
force,  by  which  a  man  is  compelled  to  do  something 
to  which  he  is  averse.  It  is  not  considered  that  the 
power  of  grace  is  not  compulsive;  that  it  puts  no 
force  ujion  our  minds;  that,  instead  of  disturbing  our 
mental  constitution,  it  goes  along  with  it ;  and  that,  in 
a  manner  at  once  natural  and  supernatural,  it  secures 
the  concurrence  of  tlie  will.  True  liberty  consists  in 
doing  what  we  do  with  linowledge  and  from  choice; 
and  such  liberty  is  not  only  consistent  with  conver- 
sion, but  essential  to  it;  for  if  a  man  turn  to  God  at 
all,  he  must  turn  with  his  heart ;  God  does  not  lead 
us  to  salvation  without  consciousness,  like  stones 
transported  from  one  place  to  another;  nor  without 
our  consent,  lil<e  slaves  who  are  driven  to  their  task 
by  the  terror  of  puui.shment.  He  conducts  us  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  our  rational  and  moral  nature. 
He  so  illuminates  our  minds  that  we  most  cordiallj' 
concur  with  His  design.  His  power,  although  able 
to  subdue  opposition,  is  of  the  milde-st  and  most  gentle 
kind.  While  He  commands,  He  persuades;  while  He 
draws,  the-  sinner  comes  without  reluctance;  and 
never  in  his  life  is  there  a  freer  act  of  volition  than 
when  he  believes  in  Christ,  and  accepts  of  Hissalvation. 

Calvin,  Hon.  Samuel,  was  born  July  30th, 
1811,  in  "\Va,shington,  Montour  county.  Pa.  His 
education  was  received  chiefly  at  the  Milton  Academy. 
For  a  time  he  taught  school.  Subsequently  he  was 
intrusted  -n-ith  the  charge  of  Huntingdon  Academy, 
applying  all  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  law.  In 
1836  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  rising  rapidly  in 
his  profession  and  in  public  estimation.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  serWng  one  term,  and  de- 
clining a  re-nomination.  He  has  occupied  many 
offices  of  local  responsibility,  and  was  selected  t0(  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1872-3, 
of  which  body  he  was  a  prominent  and  influential 
member.  Mr.  Calvin  is  a  lavryer  of  very  decided 
ability.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Presbjiierian 
faith,  to  which  he  still  adheres.  His  present  resi- 
dence is  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  where  he  is  held  in 
high  esteem. 

Cameron,  Rev.  Archibald,  was  born  in  Seot^ 
land,  al)out  tlie  year  1771  or  1772,  but  his  parents 
emigrated  to  America  wlien  he  was  in  his  infancy. 
He  spent  a  year  or  more  at  the  "Transylvania  Semi- 
nary," now  "Transylvania  University,"  and  subse- 
quently completed  his  literary  course  at  Bardsto\vii, 
under  Dr.  James  Priestley.  He  studied  theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  David  Rice,  at  Dan- 
ville, and  Avas  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
Transj'lvania  Presbytery,  February  14th,  179.5.  On 
the  2d  of  June,  1796,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
over  the  churches  of  Akron  and  Fox  Run,  in  Shelby, 
and  Big  Spring,  in  Nel.son.  For  several  years  his 
labors  were  spread  over  a  very  extensive  field,  now 
occuiiied  by  the  churches  of  Shelbyrille,  Mulberry, 
Six  Mile,  Shiloh,  Olivet  and  Big  Spring,  and  embrac- 
•  ing  a  circuit  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles.     These 


churches,  with  the  exception  of  Big  Spring,  were 
organized  and  built  up  through  his  instrumentality; 
he  also  organized  the  churches  of  Cane  Run  and 
Pennsylvania  Run,  in  Jefferson  county.  For  many 
j'ears  he  was  the  only  Presbyterian  minister  in  this 
wide  extent  of  country,  to  supply  which  he  labored 
vrith  indefatigable  industry  and  perseverance,  travel- 
ing through  a  wilderness,  in  the  most  inclement 
seasons,  and  ofteu  Ix'ing  oltliged  to  swim  the  swollen 
streams,  to  fulfill  his  appointments.  He  found  it 
necessary  to  contract  his  labors,  from  time  to  time, 
within  a  narrower  field,  and  from  1828  until  near  the 
close  of  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  churches  of 
Shelbyville  and  Mulberry.  Here  he  had  a  long  and 
interesting  term  of  service,  it  being  altogether  more 
than  forty  years.     He  died  December  4th,  1836. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  an  able,  earnest  and  effective 
preacher.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar  in  all  that  fitted 
him  to  interpret  the  Scriptures.  His  mind  was  cast 
in  the  finest  mould,  and  its  distinctive  characteristics 
were  strength,  originality  and  discrimination.  He 
was  regarded  as  decidedly  a  leader  in  the  Synod,  and 
next  to  that  illustrious  pioneer,  the  Rev.  David  Rice, 
he  was  the  father  of  Presbji:erianism  in  Kentucky. 
Cameron,  Henry  Clay,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Shepherdstown,  Va.,  September  1st,  1827.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1847;  was 
teacher  for  a  time;  Principal  of  "  Edgehill,"  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  1851;  Tutor  in  New  Jersey  College, 
1852-5;  Adjunct  and  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  same  Institution,  1855-61 ;  was  ordained  an  evan- 
gelist by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  February 
1st,  1863;  was  Instructor  in  French  in  New  Jersey 
College,  1859-70;  Librarian  of  the  College,  1865-72; 
and  was  elected  Professor  of  Greek  there  in  1861. 
Professor  Cameron  is  a  gentleman  of  cultured 
manner,  agreeable  address,  and  scholarly  abUity. 
He  is  of  good  Presbj-terian  stock,  having  both 
Covenanting  and  Huguenot  blood  in  his  veins.  The 
Rev.  Archibald  Cameron,  noticed  in  the  preceding 
sketch,  almost  the  founder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Kentucky,  was  a  cousin  of  Professor 
Cameron's  grandljithcr.  They  arrived  in  this  country 
together,  before  the  Revolution,  Archibald  Cameron 
being,  however,  almost  an  infant.  Professor  Cam- 
eron's great-grandfather  and  one  of  his  brothers  were 
in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  on  the  side  of  "Prince 
Charlie."  The  father  of  Archibald  Cameron,  and 
the  grandfather  of  General  Simon  Cameron,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, were  the  two  brothers  who  did  not  join  in 
the  Rebellion  of  1745. 

Campbell,  Allan  Ditchfleld,  D.  D.,  was  born 
atChorley,  in  Lancashire,  England,  March  15th,  1791, 
and  at  an  early  age  left  Great  Bribiin  with  his  father 
and  mother,  who  settled  in  Baltimore.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1815  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbrtery 
of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
and  was  by  that  body  appointed  to  preach   in  the 
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vattint  churches  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  adjoining 
Pittsbixrg.  Soon  afterward,  he  joined  the  Presbytery 
of  Redstone,  of  the  Presbj'terian  Church.  Removing 
to  Tennessee  in  1820,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbj-terian  Church  of  X;xshville,  \Vhere  for  seven 
years  he  prosecuted  Ms  Jlaster's  work,  amid  many 
difficulties  and  much  sufleriug  from  frequent  attacks 
of  illness.  He  returned  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
Spring  of  18'27,  and  in  the  Fall  of  1828  the  family 
removed  to  their  pleasant  home  overlooking  the  Ohio 
River  near  Pittsburg,  where  he  breathed  his  last, 
September  20th,  1861,  uttering,  in  a  voice  of  great 
firmness,  as  he  departed,  ' '  I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved. ' ' 

Dr.  Campbell  was  deeply  interested  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  AVestern  Theological  Seminary,  at  Alle- 
gheny. He  went  to  England  and  Scotland  to  collect 
a  library  for  the  Institution,  and  secured  upwards  of 
two  thousand  volumes.  After  several  years  of  great 
exertion,  as  General  Agent  of  the  Seminary,  and  as 
Instructor  in  it  of  Church  Groverument  and  Dis(-ipline, 
the  connection  terminated,  in  1840,  but,  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  was  the  uuflinching  friend  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Dr.  Campbell  w;xs  an  earnest  man  in  his 
profession.  Of  his  preaching  it  might  be  s;iid,  "  the 
common  people  heard  him  gladly."  He  was  a  true 
patriot,  and  w;is  exceedingly  liberal  and  hospitiible. 
Many  a  theologiral  student  and  poor  minister  were 
the  recipients  of  his  bounty.  JIauy  cherish  his 
memory  with  affection. 

Campbell,  Alfred  Elderkin,  D.  D.,  born  in 
January,  1802,  was  the  oldest  sou  of  James  S.  Camp- 
bell, Esq.,  of  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  He  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  1820,  and  studied  theology  at 
Princeton.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Worcester, 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  and  his  subsequent  settle- 
ments were  in  Newark  and  Palmyra,  in  Ithaca,  and 
in  Cooperstown,  in  the  last  of  which  places  he 
remained  for  twelve  years,  in  favor  with  God  and 
man.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Spring  Street  Church, 
New  York,  1848-57,  and  Secretary  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  1858-67.  He  died 
December  28th,  1874.  Dr.  Campbell  was  a  man 
of  action,  impelled  to  it  by  forces  within  him.self,  and 
led  to  the  best  movements  and  measures  by  intention 
and  instinct.  His  pulpit  preparations  were  generally 
popular,  but  more  from  the  free  outflow  of  his  heart 
than  from  the  laborious  exercise  of  his  mind.  A 
gentleman  in  himself  and  brought  up  as  a  gcutleman, 
he  graced  and  gratified  the  social  circle,  and  his  genuine 
kindness,  siiTupathy  and  love  of  souls  endeared  him  to 
a  parish  and  made  him  a  blessing  to  it.  He  recog- 
nized the  claims  upon  him  of  his  Denomination  and 
of  the  Church  at  large,  and  of  the  public  in  general, 
and  actively  participated  in  ecclesiastical  proceedings 
and  in  movements  for  moral  reform  and  the  common 
welfare.  His  benevolence  was  expansive,  and  suit- 
ing his  actions  to  his  prayers,  he  sought  the  doing  of 
God's  will  ou  earth  as  in  heaven. 


Campbell,  JohnN.,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  March  4th,  1798;  was  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  subsequently  be- 
came, for  a  time,  teacher  of  the  languages  in  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College,  Va.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  May  10th, 
1817,  and  preached  for  some  time  in  Petersburg,  Ya. , 
also  in  Newbern,  N.  C. ,  where  he  was  instrumental 
in  est;iblishing  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
1820  he  was  chosen  Chaplain  to  Congress,  and  dis- 
charged the  diities  of  the  position  with  unusual  accept- 
ance. He  afterwards  spent  two  or  three  years  in 
Virginia.  He  became,  in  1823,  the  assistant  of  Dr. 
Balch,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  continued  so  from 
one  to  two  years.  In  December,  1828,  he  took  charge 
of  the  New  York  Avenue  Church,  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  where  his  great  popularity  very  .soon  crowded 
their  place  of  worship.  In  January,  1825,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  and  very  ably  and  efficiently  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  office  for  about  six  years. 
He  died  March  27th,  1864. 

Dr.  Campbell's  character,  in  respect  to  its  predomi- 
nant qualities,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  was 
strongly  marked.  His  mind  was  uncommonly  versa- 
tile; with  a  firmness  that  never  yielded,  he  united  a 
frankness  that  loathed  dissimulation.  He  had  always 
an  open  heart  aud  hand,  according  to  his  al>ility,  for 
administering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  suft'ering. 
His  remarkable  executive  jjower,  in  connection  with 
his  great  familiarity  with  ecclesiiustical  rule,  gave 
him  a  decided  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Church, 
.so  far  as  he  mingled  with  them. 

Campbell,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Oraagh, 
County  of  T\Tone,  Ireland,  in  the  year  177(5.  He 
came  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1797.  For  two 
or  three  years  he  had  charge  of  a  school  at  Cran- 
bury,  X.  J.  In  1801  he  opened  an  English  aud 
Classical  School  at  Princeton.  He  was  licensed  t» 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  October 
5th,  1808.  In  1809  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  where  he 
continued  laboring  with  great  acceptance  and  success 
for  nearly  thirty  yeai's.  In  1838  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  churches  in  Milford 
and  Kingwood,  N.  J.  He  died  Seijtember  6th,  1840. 
Hisremains  were  removed  for  burial  to  Hackettstown, 
and  the  people  of  both  his  charges  met  at  his  funeral 
and  mingled  in  a  common  lamentiition. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  a  most  faithful  pastor,  and  greatly 
beloved  by  all  the  churches  of  the  large  Presbytery 
of  Newton,  and  respected  and  honored  by  the  whole 
Synod  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  poitular  and  most 
successful  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  was  always 
found  among  the  friends  of  order  and  law.  He  pro- 
moted all  philanthropic  movements.  He  sustained 
the  Boards  of  the  Church,  and  was  the  untiring  friend 
of  schools  and  colleges.  He  sought  out  and  educated 
promising  young  men  for  the  ministry.     He  was  a 
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great  peace-maker.  Those  who  knew  him  well  in 
private  could  testily  that  he  was  a  devout  man.  In 
the  j  udieatorics  of  the  Church,  few  were  more  prompt, 
judieious,  or  eflieient  than  he.  It  may  he  justly  said 
of  him,  that  he  was   "a  master  in  Israel." 

Campbell,  Rev.  Robert  K.,  now  of  South 
Salem,  O. ,  was  horn  in  AVashington  county,  Pa., 
May  0th,  1833.  He  was  brouglit  up  in  connection 
with  the  Associate  Eeformed  Church.  He  gra<luated 
at  Jefferson  College,  in  1852,  and  received  his  the- 
ological training  at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  and  at 
Oxford,  O.  He  was  licensed  by  the  First  A.  R. 
Presbytery  of  Ohio,  in  April,  185.5,  and  ordained  by 
the  same  Presbytery,  in  August,  1856.  He  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Sycamore  Church,  near  Cincinnati,  for 
nine  years,  then  of  the  U.  P.  Church,  in  Greenfield, 
O.,  for  five  years.  In  1869  he  transferred  his  ecclesi- 
astical connection  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the 
large  and  influential  Church  of  South  Salem,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Chillicothe,  a  church  that  he  still 
serves  most  Usefully  and  acceptably.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell is  a  good  preacher,  clear  and  pointed,  and  in  his 
preparation  for  the  pulpit  is  very  careful  and  pains- 
taking. ^  As  a  p;istor  he  is  diligent  and  faithful.  As 
a  Presbyter  he  has  much  influence,  on  account  of  his 
candor  and  good  j  udgment,  and  high  sense  of  probity 
and  conscientiousness. 


S.VMIIF.I,  MINOR   CAMI'BBLI,,    D.D. 

Campbell,  Samuel  Minor,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Campbell,  iSteuben  county,  N.  Y.,  June  1st,  1823. 
His  ancestors  were  Scotch,  and  were  the  first  settlers 
of  the  town  of  Campbell.  He  graduated  at  Frank- 
lin   Academy,    Platt.slnirg,    N.    V.,    and   at   Auburn 


Theological  Seminary,  in  1849,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  at  Paris  Hill,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Oneida 
Association,  December  20th,  1850.  He  preached  in 
Danville,  N.  Y.,  1857-8;  was  jjastor  of  the  "Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian  Church,  Utica,  1858-66;  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  1866-81. 
In  1881  he  took  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  is  his  present 
field  of  labor.  In  1878  he  was  sent  by  the  General 
Assembly,  as  a  delegate,  to  the  Pan-Pre.sbyterian 
Council  at  Edinburgh.  Besides  being  a  fre(iuent 
contributor  to  the  religious  and  secular  press,  and 
publishing  occasional  sermons,  he  has  published 
several  deservedly  popular  volumes  :  "  Across  the 
Desert,  a  Life  of  Moses"  (1872),  and  "  The  Story  of 
Creation"  (1877). 

Dr.  Campbell  has  filled  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant pulpits  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with 
rare  ability  and  success.  His  popularity  has  never 
been  ephemeral  or  .sensational,  but  well-founded  and 
abiding.  He  is  a  clear,  suggestive  and  indeiiendent 
thinker,  using  apt  illustrations,  and  has  a  simple, 
crisp  and  incisi\e  style.  He  has  a  terse,  pointed,  prac- 
tical and  common-sense  way  of  putting  things,  which 
commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  his  hearers, 
gains  their  assent,  and  carries  them  with  him.  Per- 
sonally he  has  a  magnetism  of  manner  which  wins 
and  puts  at  ease,  and  assures  of  friendship.  As  a 
pastor,  he  is  constant  in  kindly  ministrations,  and 
130sses.ses  the  confidence  and  atfection  of  his  peojile. 
Dr.  Campbell  is  much  sought  for  on  special  occasions, 
and  is  very  hajjpy  in  revivals.  He  is  also  esteemed 
a  wise  leader  and  counsellor  in  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
where  his  influence  is  very  effective. 

Campbell,  Rev.  "William  G-raham,  son  of 
Alexander  and  Jane  (Smith)  Campbell,  was  born  in 
Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  July  27th,  1799.  He  was 
gi-aduated  from  AVashington  College,  Va.,  A.  D.  1825; 
afterwards  spent  one  session  as  a  Tutor  in  that  college ; 
entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  the  Fall  of  1825  and 
spent  there  one  year,  in  study.  He  was  licensed  by 
Lexington  Presbytery,  October  23d,  1826,  and  was 
ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  same  Presbj'tery,  April 
26th,  1828.  After  licensure  he  supplied  the  Church 
at  Christiansburg,  Va.  (which  he  began),  and  at  the 
same  time  taught  a  school  in  that  place.  He  next 
labored,  from  1830  to  1841,  as  a  mLssionary  in  Green- 
brier and  Poeihontas  counties,  Va.,  supplying  the 
churches  of  Spring  Creek,  Anthony's  Creek,  Little 
Levels  (now  Oak  Grove),  and,  one  year,  also  Mt. 
Carmel.  From  1841  to  1843  he  was  .stated  .Supply 
at  AN^rrm  Springs,  A^a.  He  then  became  pastor  of 
Shemariah  Church,  over  which  he  was  installed  by 
Lexington  Preslij^tery,  August  24th,  1844,  and  from 
which  he  was  released  May  3d,  1850.  From  1850 
until  1857  he  resided  at  Staunton,  Va.,  preaching 
and  teaching;  then  from  1857  to  1859  he  resided  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  having  charge  of  an  academy  for 
girls  and  preaching  in  adjacent  churches  as  he  had 
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opportunity.  From  1859  until  1865  he  was  stated 
supjily  to  Lebanon  Cliurcli,  Va.  From  18G6  until 
his  death  he  resided  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  after 
many  years  of  feeble  health  dii'd  at  that  place, 
AugiLst  2d,  1881,  of  old  age,  in  his  eighty-third  year, 
at  the  last  making  a  clear  confession  of  his  faith  iu 
Christ  as  his  Redeemer,  and  dying  a  most  peaceful 
death.  He  was  an  able  preacher  of  the  Word,  and 
his  labors  everywhere  were  greatly  blessed,  being  iu 
many  of  his  fields  much  enhanced  by  his  tact  and 
ability  as  a  teacher. 

Campbell,  "William  H.,  an  elder  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Churcli,  Washingtflu,  D.  C,  was  horn  in 
Newburyjjort,  Mass.,  JIareh  26th,  1800,  and  died  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  May  21st,  1881.  Mr.  Campbell 
was,  for  two  years,  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  Portland, 
Maine,  where,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Kcv.  Dr. 
Payson,  he  received  some  of  his  earliest  and  deepest 
religious  impressions.  In  1817  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  1820  joined  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city,  of  the  Sabbath 
School  of  w  hich  he  was  for  some  time  superintendent. 
In  1828  he  established  himself  in  business  in  Washing- 
ton, and  connected  himself  with  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  accepted  the  otBce  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath  School,  in  which  relation  he  stood  lor 
some  twenty-two  years.  In  1840,  he  was  elected  a 
ruling  elder  of  the  Church,  and  continued  so  until 
his  death,  faithfully  and  acceptably  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  position. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  a  truly  exemplary  Christian. 
He  acted  ever  as  a  steward  of  the  goods  which  God 
bestowed.  He  gave  liberally  in  response  to  the 
various  claims  of  Christian  charity.  He  was  as  iiiith- 
ful  a  man  in  all  his  relations  as  is  likely  to  be  found 
iu  the  midst  of  human  imperfection.  In  the  domes- 
tic sphere  he  was  a  model  of  afiection,  and  by  jjre- 
cept  and  example  taught  his  loved  ones  the  way  to 
heaven.  He  was  kind,  courteous,  upright,  a  man  of 
singular  probity,  of  great  good  sense  and  practical 
wisdom.  He  was  clear-sighted  and  punctilious  in  all 
business  affairs.  He  kept  his  promises  and  con- 
strained men  to  keep  theirs  ;  but  he  was  the  soul  of 
honor  and  of  honesty  in  all  things.  Though  he  had 
great  devotion  for  his  own  home  church,  yet  he  had 
a  wide,  deep  symijathy  for  the  cause  of  Christ  every- 
where, and  in  every  form,  and  no  one  felt  more 
delight  than  he  in  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Canfleld,  "William  B.,  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  in  the  year  1809,  and  in  early  life 
removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.  Here,  together  with  his 
brother,  he  established  one  of  the  largest  jewelry 
stores  iu  the  State.  Several  years  previous  to  his 
death,  which  occurred  January  10th,  1883,  he  was 
compelled,  by  failing  health,  to  withdraw  from  all 
active  business  pursuits.  In  1850  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland 
Bible  Society,  and  in  18.59  was  chosen  vice-president 


of  the  Board,  which  position  he  filled  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore. 
For  thirtj'-five  years  he  was  a  ruling  elder  in  that 
church,  and  during  the  same  period  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sabbath  School. 

In  all  religious  duties  Mr.  Cantield  manifested 
singular  devotion  aud  zeal.  One  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  him  iu  Church  work  writes,  ' '  He  was  not 
only  ready  at  all  times,  but  also  watchful  for  oppor- 
tunities to  do  his  part  in  every  kind  of  service  ;  judi- 
cious in  counsel,  tender  in  sj'mpathy,  and  benevolent 
in  deeds."  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  for  many  years  his 
pastor,  .speaks  of  him  as  having  been  a  model  elder — ■ 
priident,  active,  wise,  filled  with  the  Spirit,  his 
Master's  work  consuming  a  large  jjortion  of  his  time, 
his  energy,  and  his  solicitude. 

Cannon,  Rev.  John  F.,  was  born  iu  Cabarras 
county,  N.  C,  January  3d,  1851;  graduated  at 
Davidson  College,  N.  C,  in  1869;  spent  the  following 
year  in  study  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  after- 
wards took  the  full  course  of  study  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Prince  Edward  county,  Va.  He 
was  licensed  by  Mecklenburg  Presbytery,  May  20th, 
1873,  and  transferred  to  Chesapeake  Presbytery,  to 
take  the  psistoral  charge  of  Leesburg  Church,  in 
Loudon  county,  Va.  He  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  Leesburg  Church  in  October,  1873,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  charge  for  nearly  eight  years,  develop- 
ing most  admirable  qualities,  as  pastor,  preacher  and 
presbyter. 

In  April,  1881,  he  was  traasferred  to  the  i)astoral 
charge  of  the  Church  of  Shelbyville,  Tcuu. ,  in  which 
he  continues  to  the  present  time  (1883).  The  quali- 
ties develojied  in  his  Leesburg  charge  have  been  more 
full}'  brought  out  in  his  ijresent  larger  one.  His 
early  ministry  wa.s  remarkably  characterized  by  sound 
judgment  and  wisdom  in  the  various  exigencies  of 
the  work.  His  fine  jjersonal  appearance  and  great 
dignity  of  manner  prepossess  in  his  favor,  and  the 
expectations  thus  raised  are  well  answered  in  the 
calm  and  clear,  but  full  and  forcible  presentation  of 
richest  gospel  truths  in  his  preaching.  His  very 
careful  habits  of  study  and  preparation  give  promise 
of  still  larger  development  of  power  in  his  ministry. 
Mr.  Cannon  was  a  Commissioner  from  Chesapeake' 
Presbytery  to  the  General  Assembly  in  New  Orleans, 
in  1877. 

Carmicliael,  Rev.  John,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Tarbert,  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  October  17th,  1728. 
His  parents  migrated  to  this  country  in  the  year 
1737.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  August,  1759;  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  who  had 
then  become  President  of  the  College,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbj'tery  of  New  Brunswick, 
May  8th,  1760.  On  April  21st,  1761,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  installed  pastor  of 
the   Church   of  the   Forks   of  Brandvwine,   Chester 
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county,  Pa.  This  connection  continued  until  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  death,  which  occurred  Novem- 
her  15tli,  1785,  was  a  scene  of  uncommon  triumph, 
and  tile  last  expression  that  fell  from  his  lips  was — 
"Oh  that  1  had  a  thousand  tongues,  that  I  might 
employ  tlieni  all  in  inviting  sinners  to  Christ." 

5Ir.  Carmichael  was  an  eminently  devout  and 
earnest  Christian,  as  well  as  an  uncommonly  labo- 
rious and  faithful  minister.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.  C. 
Grier,  whose  father  as  well  as  himself  were  succes- 
sors of  Mr.  Carmichael  at  Brandj'wine  Manor,  says 
of  him:  "He  was  an  eloquent  man,  in  his  day, 
and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  He  was  a  man  of 
ardent  feelings,  and  what  he  did,  he  did  with  his 
might.  He  was  the  pa.stor  of  this  congi'cgation 
during  the  whole  of  the  great  American  Revolution, 
and,  like  most  of  the  Presbyterian  clergymen  of  that 
da}',  he  espoused  the  cause  of  his  country,  like  one 
who  would  rather  perish  battling  for  freedom,  than 
live  a  shive.  He  was  long  spared  to  the  affections 
and  prayers  of  his  people,  going  in  and  out  before 
them  as  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  breaking  to 
them  the  bread  of  life,  and  being  an  example  to  the 
flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  an 
overseer,  ever  calling  upon  them  to  be  followers  of 
him,  even  as  he  also  was  of  Christ.  The  congre- 
gation increased  under  his  mini.stry,  which  lasted 
about  twenty-four  years.  He  died  greatly  respected 
and  deeply  lamented  by  his  people,  and  having  in 
all  the  churches  of  his  Presbytery  the  reputation  of 
a  man  thoroughly  furnished  for  his  work,  one  who 
needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  because  he  rightly  divided 
the  word  of  truth." 

Oarnahan,  James,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  JIajor 
Carnahan,  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  born 
in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1775.  He  graduated  vN-ith  the 
highest  honors,  at  Princeton  (1800),  speaking  the 
English  Salutatory  at  Commencement.  For  one 
year  after  his  graduation  he  studied  theology  under 
Dr.  McMillan,  at  Can<jnsburg,  Pa.,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Princeton,  becoming  Tutor  in  the  college, 
and  pursuing  his  theological  studies  under  President 
Smith.  In  April,  1801,  he  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  supplied  the 
vacant  churches  in  the  bounds  of  that  Presbytery  for 
some  time.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1805,  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  Whitesborongh  and  Utica  churches, 
in  New  York,  Where  he  remained  until  1814,  when, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  he  resigned  this 
charge,  and  after  tcadiing  for  a  short  time  in  Prince- 
ton, X.  .1.,  removed  to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  opened 
a  Classical  Academy,  which  soon  became  quite  pros- 
perous. 

In  1823  Dr.  Carnahan  was  elected  President  of 
Princeton  College,  Dr.  Green  having  resigned  the 
year  before.  He  remained  in  this  eminent  post  for 
thirty  years,  presiding  with  dignity  and  honor.  But 
in  18.):?,  failing  health  and  the  increasing  infirmities 
of  age  compelled  him   to   resign.      He   remained   a 


member  of  the  Board  of  Tru.stees  till  his  death.  He 
died  at  hi.'jstni^in4aw'a>  in  Newark,  March  3d,  1859. 
The  college  had  never  reached  as  ^ea±  prosperity  as 
during  the  time  which  Dr.  Carnahan  presided  over 
it. 

Dr.  Carnahan  published  a  number  of  Baccalaureate 
Addresses  and  sermons,  and  some  articles  in  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  Princdnn  Rcrirw;  he  also 
edited  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  John-son,  of 
Newburgh,  New  York,  in  1856.  Though  a  forcible 
writer,  with  great  persijicuity  of  style,  he  was  very 
reluctant  to  appear  as  an  author,  so  much  so,  that  he 
expressly  stated  in  his  will  that  none  of  his  lectures 
or  other  manuscripts  should  be  published.  His 
funeral  took  place  in  Princeton,  and  his  dust  mingles 
with  the  dust  of  the  mighty  dead  of  Xa.ssau  Hall. 

Carothers,  Rev.  James  Neely,  was  the  eldest 
sou  of  Hon.  John  Carothers  and  Mary  (Hope) 
Carothers,  and  was  born  in  Union  county,  S.  C,  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1805.  He  graduated  at  "Wash- 
ington College,  Tenn.,  in  1826,  and  soou  afterwards 
engaged  in  teaching  a  classical  school  in  Jlesopotamia 
(now  Eutaw),  Ala.  He  studied  theology  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  John  H.  Gray,  D.  D.,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presljvtery  of 
South  Alabama,  in  1830.  His  first  pastoral  charge 
was  Centreville,  in  Bibb  county,  Ala.,  where  he 
remained  a  few  years,  and  returned  to  his  former 
home,  in  Greene  county,  and  preached  at  Eutaw  and 
Clinton  until  1847,  when  he  removed  to  Houston, 
Chicka.saw  county,  Mi,ss.,  where  for  several  years  he 
had  charge  of  the  Female  College  in  that  place.  He 
was  installed  pastor  of  Friendshii)  Church,  in  1852, 
which  relation  has  been  uninterruptedly  maintained 
until  the  present  time  (1883),  he  having  now  lal)ored 
most  acceptably  and  efficiently  in  the  same  field  for 
the  unusual  period  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Carothers  is  a  man  of  genial  nature  and 
attractive  manners,  and  is  a  forcible  and  popular 
preacher,  and  readily  wius  the  hearts  of  those,  both 
young  and  old,  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
He  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  now,  the 
only  resident  Presbyterian  minister  in  Chickasaw 
county,  although  there  are  five  churches  in  the 
county.  Promptness  and  punctuality  in  meeting  all 
ministerial  appointments,  as  well  as  in  all  the  busi- 
ness engagements  and  transactions  of  life,  have  always 
characterized  him.  As  a  preacher  he  has  always  been 
bold  and  vigorous  in  the  statement  of  Bible  truth 
and  gospel  doctrine,  aud  clear  and  successful  in 
maintaining  and  enforcing  them.  The  people  of 
his  pastoral  charge  have  ever  been  greatly  attached 
to  him,  and  they  are  no  less  interested  in  his 
preaching  and  in  himself  now,  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago.  He  was  for  many  years  the  Stated  Clerk 
of  his  Presbytery,  and  although  he  recently  resigned 
that  office,  he  continues  to  be  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance upon  the  higher  judicatories  of  the  Church. 
God  has  blessed  him   with   uniform   success  in  his 
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ministerial  and   pastoral  work  ;    and  there    is    no 
apparent  diminution  in  his  earnest  zeal-  and  active 
efl'orts  in  the  service  of  his  divine  JIaster,  now  that 
he  has  almost  reached  the   allotted   ultimatum    of  j 
man's  life,  lourseore  years. 

Carothers,  Rev.  W.  "W.,  the  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Hope)  Carothers,  was  born  in  Union  county, 
S.  C,  January  ITth,  1819.  After  completing  an 
academic  education  he  taught  school  for  three'or  four 
years,  theu  studied  theology,  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Robert  Y.  Russell.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
on  the  21st  of  October,  1843,  and  ordained  to  the 
full  work  of  the  ministry  al)out  a  year  thereafter. 
He  graduated  at  Washington  College,  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, in  1847.  He  then  returned  to  South  Caro- 
lina, and  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  actively 
and  laboriou.sly  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and 
most  of  the  time  teaching  a  classical  school.  In  1863 
he  was  Jloderator  of  the  Convention  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian  Church  at  which  the  union 
between  said  Church  and  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Church  was  consummated,  and  he  became  a  member 
of  Bethel  Presbytery.  He  had  been  pastor  of  Beth- 
shilo  Church,  in  York  county,  since  18.)3  (ten  years), 
and  in  1865  Allison  Creek  Church  was  added  to  his 
pastorate.  He  was  greatly  blessed  in  his  ministry 
there,  and  those  churches  enjoj-ed  repeated  seasons 
of  revival.  He  labored  in  that  field  seventeen  years. 
In  February,  1871,  he  was  called  to  Fairview  Church, 
in  the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama,  and  removed  to 
Perry  county,  Ala.  He  continued  there  six  years, 
and  then  was  called  to  Valley  Creek  and  Mount 
Pleasant  churches,  near  Selma,  Ala.,  where  he  is 
greatly  beloved,  and  is  now  laboring  I'aithfully  and 
most  acceptably. 

Carrick,  Rev.  Samuel,  was  a  native  of  York, 
county  (now  Adams),  Pa.,  and  was  born  on  July 
17th,  1760.  He  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  under  the  Rev.  William  Graham;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  Hanover  Presbytery,  October 
2.5th,  1782,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pa.stor  of 
Rocky  Spring  and  Wahab  Meeting-house,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1783.  On  the  division  of  the  Presbytery,  in  1786, 
Mr.  Carrick  became  a  member  of  the  Lexington 
Presbytery.  For  several  years  he  seems  to  have 
divided  his  labors  between  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
but  he  did  not  settle  permanently  in  Tennessee  till 
about  the  year  1791,  when  he  was  regularly  dismissed 
to  join  the  Abingdon  Presbytery.  In  f'ebruary, 
1794,  Mr.  Carrick,  by  their  invitation,  preached 
before  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  Knoxville.  The 
same  year  he  was  chosen,  by  the  Legislature,  Presi- 
dent of  Blount  College,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death.  During  this  whole  period  he  had  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Knoxville  Church,  and  until  1803,  of 
the  Lebanon  Church  also.  Jlr.  Carrick  took  great 
interest  in  the  general  cause  of  education.  In  1800 
he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  prepare  a  i)astoral  letter  to  the 


churches.  In  the  pulpit  Mr.  Carrick's  manner  was 
grave,  dignified  and  solemn.  His  views  of  Divine 
truth  were  clear  and  definite,  and  they  lo.st  nothing 
by  his  mode  of  exhibiting  them.  As  a  preacher  he 
commanded  great  respect  in  the  community  in  which 
he  laljored.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  im- 
pressive and  startling.  It  Wiis  the  .season  for  the 
sacramental  meeting  in  his  church.  He  had  spent 
much  of  the  preceding  night  in  preparat<n'y  thought 
and  study.  Very  early  in  the  morning  he  was 
seized  with  apoplexy,  and  in  a  few  moments  his 
spirit  had  taken  its  upward  flight. 

Carroll,  Daniel  L.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Fayette 
county,  Pa.,  May  10th,  1797.  After  surmounting 
great  difSculties  in  the  way  of  getting  an  education, 
he  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1823,  being 
twenty-six  years  old.  He  then  took  the  three  years' 
course  in  Princeton  Seminary,  and  six  months  addi- 
tional. He  was  settled  over  a  Congregational  Church 
in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  October,  1827.  March  4tli,  1829, 
■he  w;is  installed  over  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  but  in  1835  resigned,  on  account  of 
throat-ail,  and  accepted  the  Presidency  of'  Hampden- 
Sidncy  College,  Virginia.  In  1838,  on  account  of 
theological  difficulties,  he  resigned,  and  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  Church  of  the  Northern  Liberties, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  1844,  when 
ill-health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  charge. 
After  a  brief  tour  of  service  for  the  Colonization 
Society,  he  died,  in  Philadelphia,  November  23d,  1851, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  As  a  preacher  Dr. 
Carroll  was  very  po^jular,  and  preached  to  crowded 
houses.  He  had  a  refined  taste,  lively  imagination 
and  nervous  organization.  He  excelled  on  the  plat^ 
form.  He  published  two  volumes  of  sermons,  besides 
occasional  discourses. 

Carson,  William,  for  nearly  forty  years  a  ruling 
elder  in  Bellevue  Church,  Washington  county.  Mo., 
was  born  1794,  and  died  1870.  Mr.  Carson  was  a 
man  of  superior  natural  intelligence,  sound  reason, 
and  rare  wisdom.  His  mind  laid  hold  of  subjects 
with  a  comprehensive  grasp,  and  gave  them  a  thor- 
ough and  independent  investigation.  Yet  his  faith 
was  adorned  with  submission  and  meekness.  He 
came  to  Missouri  in  1829,  and  pursued  the  life  of  a 
farmer.  In  1830  he  became  an  cider  in  the  Bellevue 
Church,  which  was  then  known  as  the  Concord 
Church.  In  the  government  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church  he  was  well  versed,  firm  in  maiufciining  its 
order,  and  zealous  for  its  peace  and  purity.  His  de- 
votion to  truth  was  that  of  a  martyr.  He  could  see 
his  house  reduced  to  ashes,  and  suffer  the  spoiling  of 
his  goods  for  conscience'  sake,  but  he  could  not  re- 
nounce his  principles  or  deviate  from  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  right.  He  could  and  did  pray  for  them 
who  despitefully  used  and  persecuted  him.  To  his 
rectitude  of  principle  and  ardent  piety  he  added  the 
testimony  of  a  life  which  commended  itself  to  every 
man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.     When  Presby- 
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terianisni  had  a  sparse  settlement  on  Missouri  soil,  j 
he  became  au  officer  in  the  sanctnarj-,  and  from  no  j 
duty  or  position  to  which  the  Lord  called  him  did  j 
he  shrink.     Of  him,   his   pastor  could  say,    "He  is 
protitiil)le  to  me  in  the  ministry."     The  legacy  of  his 
godly  life  is  transmitted  in  a  pious  seed;  chikh'eu's 
children  are  inheritors  of  his  peace. 

Carter,  Robert,  the  founder  and  present  head 
of  the  firm  of  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
is  au  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.,  of  which  the  Eev.  Wilson  Phraner,  D.  D.,  is 
pastor.  He  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Earlston, 
about  si.x  miles  from  Abbottsford,  Scotland,  November 
2d,  ly07.  While  a  mere  boy  he  exhibited  a  remark- 
able loudness  for  study  and  a  great  desire  to  obtain 
au  education.  Wlien  only  fifteen  years  old  he  opened 
a  night  school  for  young  lads,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
his  father's  cottage.  One-half  of  his  scholars  were 
older  and  larger  than  he  was,  hut  his  school  proved 
to  be  a  great  success.  Meanwhile  he  w;is  carefully 
studying  Latin  and  Greek,  assisted,  occasionally,  by 
a  cousin,  some  years  older  than  himself,  who  had 
been  at  college.  When  he  was  twenty  years  old  he 
heard  that  Mr.  Sloane,  of  Peebles,  wanted  an  a.ssi.stant 
in  his  grammar  school.  He  determined  to  ajjply  for 
the  situation.  The  distance  was  twenty-five  miles. 
Rising  early  he  started,  on  foot,  reading,  as  he  went, 
Sallust's  "  Jugurtha,"  secured  the  situation,  and 
returned  to  his  home  the  same  day.  The  next  week 
he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  school,  which  he 
discharged  very  eftectively  and  acceijtably.  He  re- 
mained in  this  situation  for  about  two  years.  Then, 
having  saved  a  little  sum  of  money,  he  resigned,  and 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Carter,  not  long  after,  sailed  for  this  country, 
and  landed  in  New  York,  May  16th,  1831.  For  a 
time  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  High  School. 
Subsequently  he  began  a  school  of  his  own,  which 
was  successful,  some  who  afterwards  became  promi- 
nent in  Church  and  State  being  among  his  pujjils. 
In  April,  1834,  he  began  the  selling  of  books  and 
stationery,  and  since  that  time  ha.s  been  engaged 
with  such  success  in  the  book  publishing  and  selling 
husincss  as  has  given  him  a  national  repufcition, 
having  associated  with  himself,  in  1848,  as  partners, 
his  two  brothers,  Walter  and  Peter  Carter. 

Mr.  Carter  is  a  most  earnest,  exemiilary  and  useful 
Christian.  He  hits  frequently  served  the  Church  as  a 
member  of  some  of  its  Boards;  is  a  faithful  and  in- 
fluential member  of  Presbytery  and  Synod,  and  in 
the  General  Assembly,  to  which  he  has  often  been 
sent,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  inflexible  principle  and  active  zeal.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Reunion  Committee. 
He  has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good  by  his 
consistent  example,  liberality,  and  favor  to  all  good 
enterprises,  and  such  is  the  standing  of  his  firm  as 
publishers,  that  their  imprint  is  accepted  its  a  sufii- 
cient  guarantee  of  a  book's  excellence. 


Caruthers,  Eli  ■Washington,  D.  D.,  wa-sborn 
in  Rowan  county,  N.  C,  October  "J()th,  1793,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  jiarentage,  and  received  his  preiiaratory  educa- 
tion in  the  school  of  Rev.  Jos.  D.  Kilpatrick.  He 
first  entered  llampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia,  but 
went  thence  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  was 
graduated  from  that  Institution  with  distinction,  in 
1817.  From  the  College  he  entered  Princeton  Theo- 
logical'Seminary,  and  after  finishing  his  course  was 
licensed,  by  the  Presbj-tery  of  New  Brunswick,  in 
1820.  Returning  to  North  Carolina  he  took  charge 
of  Alamance,  Bethel  and  Buffalo  churches,  in  Guil- 
ford county,  and  was  ordained  by  Orange  Presbytery 
at  Bulialo,  November  lOtli,  1821.  He  gave  up  Bethel 
Chmch  in  1822,  and  Buffalo  in  1846,  continuing  at 
Alamance,  until  Jul}',  1861,  when  he  felt  constraini'd, 
by  the  infii-mities  of  age,  to  resign  this  church  also. 
He  died  November  14th,  1865. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Caruthers,  in  his  prime,  possessed 
considerable  power,  his  sermons  being  characterized 
by  fullness  of  gospel  doctrine  and  studied  accuracy  of 
statement.  His  success  as  a  pastor  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  never  had  but  one  charge,  and  volunt;irily 
resigned  it,  part  by  jjart,  as  the  labors  became  too 
burdensome  for  his  strength. 

Dr.  Caruthers  never  married,  and  his  habits  of  life 
were  those  of  the  recluse,  varied  by  some  harmless 
eccentricities,  superinduced  by  his  lonely  mode  of 
lite.  He  was  a  close  student,  and  a  painstaking  anti- 
quarian, and  had  a  keen  relish  for  the  musty  odor  of 
an  old  document,  and  a  real  delight  in  a  venerable 
tradition.  As  the  successor  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Guilford  churches,  he  hegan  early  to 
collect  documents  and  traditions  concerning  the  early 
settlers,  and  the  times  of  the  Regulation  and  the 
Revolution.  In  1842  he  published,  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  his  "Life  of  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  D.  D." 
This  book  consists  of  but  one  chapter,  three  hundred 
octavo  pages  long,  without  table  of  contents,  and 
with  an  index  of  half  a  page.  It  is  really  a  mine  of 
valualile  historical  information,  but  so  undeveloped 
as  to  require  the  toil  of  the  miner,  the  skill  of  the 
assayer  and  the  art  of  the  coiner,  to  transform  his 
nuggets  into  popular  currency. 

At  a  later  date  Dr.  Caruthers  published  two  more 
volumes,  containing  Revolutionary  incidents  and 
sketches  of  character,  entitled  "The  Old  North  State 
in  1776."  These  are  well  written,  racy,  entertaining 
contributions  to  North  Carolina  history. 

Casey,  Hon.  Joseph,  was  born  in  Ringgold's 
Manor,  Washington  county,  Md.,  December  17th, 
1814.  For  several  years  he  pursued  a  trade,  and 
taught  school,  eagerly  availing  himself  of  every  op- 
portunity for  acquiring  knowledge.  After  studying 
law  for  two  years,  in  the  olfice  of  the  Hon.  Charles  B. 
Penrose,  at  Carlisle,  Pa. ,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
at  that  place,  in  November,  1838.  He  then  settled 
at  Bloomfield,  Perry  county.  In  the  Spring  of  1845 
he  removed  to  New  Berlin,  Union  county,  where  he 
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at  once  assumed  a  leading  position  at  the  Bar  of  that 
region.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  in  the 
old  Thirteenth  District  of  Pennsylvania.  He  declined 
renomioation  in  1850.  In  Congress,  as  elsewhere,  he 
■was  liberal  and  conservative  in  his  ^iews  and  votes. 
In  1855  he  removed  to  Harrishurg,  and  accepted  from 
Governor  Pollock  the  appointment  of  Commissioner, 
under  an  Act  of  Assembly,  to  settle  the  contest  be- 
tween the  State  and  certain  New  York  and  Ohio 
railroad  corporations,  known  as  "  The  Eric  Railroad 
War."  While  thus  engaged  he  was  appointed  Re- 
porter of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
reported  twelve  volumes,  known  as  Qisey's  EcjMrh, 
which  gave  general  satisfaction,  both  to  Bench  and 
Bar.  During  all  this  time  he  also  attended  to  an  in- 
creasing and  important  practice.  In  May,  1861,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Bench  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  and  in  18G3,  upon  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  that  Court  and  the  extension  of  its  authority, 
he  was  appointed  its  first  Chief  Justice.  This  jiosi- 
tion  he  held  until  December  1st,  1870,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  health  and  the  demands  of  private 
business,  he  resigned,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  in  AVashingtou,  D.  C,  his  practice  being  exten- 
sive and  lucrative.  The  records  of  the  court  over 
which  he  so  long  presided  are  substantial  evidence  of 
his  high  character  as  a  Judge.  Judge  Casey  was  an 
elder  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Washington. 

Catechisms — The  Larger  and  Shorter.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbj'terian  Church  in  the 
United  States  has  said,  "  We  believe  that  no  uninspired 
men  have  ever  been  able  to  e.xhibit,  in  as  short  a 
compa.ss,  safer  and  sounder  views  of  the  doctrines  of 
salvation  than  are  contained  in  our  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms. ' '  To  all  who  love  these  precious  stand- 
ards of  our  Church,  and  have  not  access  to  fuller 
sources  of  information  respecting  them,  the  follow- 
ing brief  sketch  of  their  origin  and  history  will  be 
of  interest. 

On  June  12th,  1643,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  an 
ordinance  of  Parliament  wtis  issued,  calling  an  assem- 
bly of  divines  to  meet  at  AVestminsteron  the  first  day 
of  the  next  month.  This  ordinance  originated  in  a 
grateful  recognition  of  the  blessings  of  Almighty 
God  upon  the  nation,  and  in  a  conviction  that  as  yet 
many  things  remained  in  the  liturgy,  discipline  and 
government  of  the  English  Church,  which  necc.s.sarily 
required  a  further  and  more  thorough  reformation 
than  had  yet  been  attained.  The  names  contained 
in  the  ordinance  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  namely.  Ten  Lords  and  Twenty  Commons  as 
lay  assessors,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Divines.  Of  this  list,  about  twenty-five  never  ap- 
peared at  the  Assembly,  one  or  two  having  died 
about  the  time  it  met,  and  others  fearing  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  King,  or  having  a  preference  for  the 
prelatic  system.  In  order  to  supply  the  deficiency 
thus  caused,  and  also  occasional  diminution  caused 
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by  death  during  the  protracted  sittings  of  the  Assem- 
bly, the  Parliament  summoned  about  twenty-one 
additional  members,  who  were  termed  the  Super- 
added Divines. 

On  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  July,  the  members 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  named  in  the  ordi- 
nance, and  many  of  the  Divines  therein  mentioned, 
with  a  vast  congregation,  met  .in  the  Abbey  Church, 
Westminster.  Dr.  Twisse,  who  had  been  named  in 
the  ordinance  as  President,  preached  an  elaborate 
sermon,  from  the  text,  "I  will  not  leave  you  comforts 
less,  I  will  come  to  you  "  (John,  xiv,  18).  After  the 
sermon  all  the  members  present  adjourned  to  Henry 
VII's  Chapel,  and  the  roll  of  memliers  being  called, 
it  appeared  that  there  were  sixty-nine  clerical  mem- 
bers present  on  that  the  first  day  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly. 

Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  notice  the  Scottish 
ministerial  members  of  this  body,  so  famous  for  its 
intellectual  force  and  adherence  to  truth.  Hender- 
son, Gillespie,  Rutherford  and  Baillie,  occupied  a  high 
and  commanding  rank  in  the  Scottish  Church.  The 
great  abilities  of  these  eminent  men  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  English  of  all  ranks  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner,  and  recommended  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  church  government  much  more  eflfectually 
than  arguments  alone  could  have  done.  Nor  was 
this  strange.  Henderson  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
prudence  and  sagacity,  profound  judgment,  decided 
eloquence  and  the  most  attractive  amenity  of  manners. 
He  was  one  of  those  gifted  men  whom  the  Ruler  of 
all  events  sends  forth,  in  time  of  great  emergency, 
to  mould  the  minds  of  his  fellow-men  and  aid  in 
working  out  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  an  age  fertile  in  great 
men,  and,  with  all  due  veneration  for  the  names  of 
Kno.x  and  Melville,  we  do  them  no  discredit  when 
we  place  that  of  Henderson  by  their  side — the  "first 
three ' '  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's  worthies.  Baillie, 
though  greatly  inferior  to  Henderson  in  mental  powers 
and  somewhat  fickle  in  disposition,  arising  from  a 
facile  temper  and  constitutional  timidity,  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Rutlierford,  in 
addition  to  his  scholarly  attjiinments,  was  possessed 
of  peculiar  heavenly-mindedness.  For  his  fidelity  to 
principle  the  deadly  gripe  of  the  Parliament,  in  his 
subsequent  history,  was  attempted  to  be  laid  on  him. 
Not  content  with  burning  his  work  entitled  "  Le.x 
Rex,"  they  summoned  him  to  apjjcar  before  theni  at 
Edinburgh,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
He  was  at  that  time  lying  on  his  death-bed.  "Tell 
them,"  replied  he,  "that  I  have  received  a  .summons 
already  to  appear  before  a  superior  Judge  and  judica- 
tory, and  I  behoove  to  answer  my  first  summons,  and 
ere  your  day  arrive,  I  will  be  where  few  kings  and  great 
folks  come."  Gillespie,  though  still  a  very  young 
man,  had  already  proved  himself  to  be  endowed  with 
powers  and  possessed  of  acquirements  of  the  very 
highest  order.     His  learning  was  both  extensive  and 
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singularly  minute;  his  intellect  clear,  acute  and 
powerful,  qualifying  liim  for  eminence  in  debate,  and 
his  high  and  fervid  eloquence  was  pervaded  by  that 
electric  energy  which  is  an  essential  attribute  of  true 
genius. 

The  chief  duties  of  the  Assembly  of  which  these 
men  were  ornaments  were  discharged  when  they  had 
prepared  and  laid  before  the  Parliament  directories 
of  ordination  and  worship.  Its  attention  was  occu- 
pied almost  entirely  by  the  discussions  respecting 
these,  till  towards  the  end  of  1644.  The  Assembly 
then  began  to  prepare  for  composing  a  Confession  of 
Faith  and  a  Catechism,  and  a,  conynittee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  an  outline,  in  regular  and  sys- 
tematic order,  for  its  consideration.  This  committee 
consisted  of  Drs.  Gouge  and  Hoyle,  and  Messrs. 
Hcrle,  Gataker,  Tuckney,  Reynolds,  Vines  and  the 
Scottish  ministers. 

The  committee  at  first  wrought  at  the  work  of 
preparing  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  simultane- 
ously. ' '  After  some  progress  had  been  made  with 
both,  the  Assembly  resolved  to  fiui.sh  the  Confession 
first,  and  then  to  construct  the  Catechism  on  its 
model. ' '  They  presented  in  a  body  the  finished  Con- 
fession to  Parliament,  December  3d,  1646,  when  it 
was  recommitted,  that  the  "  Assembly  should  attach 
their  marginal  notes,  to  prove  every  part  of  it  by 
Scripture."  They  finally  reported  it  as  finished, 
with  full  Scripture  proofs  of  each  separate  proposi- 
tion att;M;hed,  April  29th,  1647. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1647,  "the  Larger  Cate- 
chism was  ordered  to  be  sent  up  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  by  the  prolocutor,  attended  with  the 
whole  Assembly."  November  26th,  1647,  "the 
prolocutor  informed  the  Assembly  that  he  had 
delivered  the  Short  Catechism  and  message  to  the 
House  of  Commons  (2.>th  November)  .  .  .  the 
Short  Catechism  be  printed,  as  the  Larger,  and  Scrip- 
tures affixed  to  the  margins  of  both  the  Catechisms." 
April  14th,  1648,  "  the  prolocutor  informed  the 
Assembly  he  had  delivered  the  Catechisms  (to  the 
House  of  Commons) ,  and  was  called  in  and  told  that 
they  had  ordered  sLx  hundred  copies,  with  the  proofs, 
to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Assembly  and  two 
Houses."  (See  Minutes  of  the  M'estminsler  Asssemhli/, 
Edinburgh,  1874.)  After  they  had  been  carefully 
perused  by  the  Parliament  an  order  was  issued,  on 
the  15th  of  September,  1648,  commanding  them  to 
be  printed  for  public  use. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Catechism  the  business 
of  the  Assembly  was  virtually  at  an  end.  But  the 
Parliament  neither  fully  approved  nor  rejected  the 
Assembly's  productions,  nor  yet  issued  an  ordinance 
for  a  formal  dissolution  of  that  venerable  body.  Nego- 
tiations were  still  going  on  with  the  king,  and  in  one 
of  the  papers  which  p;issed  between  His  Majesty 
and  the  Parliament  he  signified  his  willingness  to 
sanction  the  continuation  of  Presbj'terian  Church 
government  for  three  years,  and  also  that  the  Assem- 


bly should  continue  to  sit  and  deliberate.  His 
Majesty  being  allowed  to  nominate  twenty  Episco- 
palian divines  to  be  added  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  whole  subject  of  religion  again  formally 
debated.  To  this  proposal  the  Parliament  refused  to 
consent,  but  it  probably  tended  to  prevent  them  from 
formally  dissolving  the  Assembly,  so  long  as  there 
remained  any  shadow  of  hope  that  a  pacific  arrange- 
ment might  be  effected  with  His  JIajesty. 

In  the  meantime  many  members  of  the  A.s.sembly, 
especially  thase  from  the  countrj-,  returned  to  their 
own  homes  and  ordinary  duties,  and  those  who 
remained  in  London  were  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
examination  of  such  ministers  as  presented  them- 
selves for  ordination  or  introduction  into  vacant 
charges.  They  continued  to  maintain  their  formal 
existence  till  the  22d  of  February,  1649,  about  three 
weeks  after  the  king's  decapitation,  having  sat  five 
years,  si.x  months  and  twenty-two  days,  in  which 
time  they  had  held  one  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  sessions.  They  were  then  changed  into 
a  committee  for  conducting  the  trial  and  examination 
of  ministers,  and  continued  to  hold  meetings  for  this 
purpose  every  Thursday  morning,  till  the  25th  of 
March,  1652,  when  Oliver  Cromwell  having  forcibly 
dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  by  whose  authority 
the  Assembly  had  been  at  first  chilled  together, 
that  committee  also  broke  up  and  separated  ivith- 
out  any  formal  dissolution  and  as  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

\Miat  the  Westminster  Assembly  did  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  rule  of  faith  and  a  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, and,  as  it  hoped,  for  both  nations,  was 
ultimately  rejected  by  the  English  and  adopted  by 
the  Scotch.  The  Confession  of  Faith  and  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  were  adopted  l)y  the  original 
Synod  in  North  America,  A.  D.  1729,  as  the  "Confes- 
sion of  Faith  of  this  Church,"  with  the  exception  of 
what  the  Conies.sion  contained  in  respect  to  the 
power  of  ciril  magistrates  concerning  religious  things, 
in  relation  to  which  point  the  Synod  declared  that  it 
did  not  receive  the  passages  referring  to  it  in  the 
Confes-sion  "in  any  such  sense  as  to  suppose  the  civil 
magistrate  hath  a  controlling  power  over  Synods 
with  respect  to  'the  exercise  of  their  mini.sterial  au- 
thority, or  power  to  prosecute  any  for  their  religion, 
or  in  any  sense  contrary  to  the  Protestant  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. " 

The  Synod  again,  when  revising  and  amending  its 
Standards  in  1787,  in  preparation  for  the  org-aniza^ 
tion  of  the  General  A.ssembly  in  1789,  "took  into 
consideration  the  last  paragraph  of  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  twenty-third  chapter,  and  the 
first  paragraj)h  of  the  thirty-first  chapter,  and,  having 
made  some  alterations,  agreed  that  the  said  para- 
graphs as  now  altered  be  printed  for  consideration. ' ' 
As  thus  altered  and  amended,  this  Confession  and 
these  Catechisms  were  adopted  as  the  doctrinal  part 
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of  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America  iu  17S8,  and  so  stand  to  this  day. 

Cater,  Richard  B.,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
South  Carolina,  became  a  member  of  the  Presljytcry 
of  South  Alabama  September  28th,  1837,  from  which 
time  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  a  most  active 
and  laborious  minister,  a  man  of  indomitable  energy 
and  untiring  perseverance,  knowing  no  abatement, 
even  under  the  failings  of  "the  outward  man." 
Few  men  have  been  more  honored  of  God  in  the 
erection  of  new  houses  of  worship,  and  the  upbuild- 
ing of  feeble  cliurches.  He  had  a  warm  heart  and  a 
strong  hand  for  every  good  cause.  He  finished  his 
earthly  warfare  iu  the  triumphs  of  a  living  faith, 
November  '24th,  IS.jO.  Dr.  Cater  liad  often  been 
heard  to  express  the  wish  that  lie  might  die  with  the 
harness  on !  And  the  desire  of  his  heart  was  granted 
to  him ;  for  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  he  stood  on 
Saturday,  as  a  minister  of  consolation  to  the  mourners 
around  his  friend,  Rev.  Junius  B.  King's,  grave, 
received,  on  Monday,  his  own  body,  in  trust  till  the 
resurrection  morn.  "Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives,  they  were  not  divided  in  their  death." 

Cathcart,  Dr.  Robert,  was  born  November, 
17.59,  near  Coleraine,  Ireland.  He  was  educated  in 
the  College  of  Glasgow,  and  after  being  licensed, 
preached  several  years  without  a  fixed  charge,  till 
1790,  when  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  De- 
clining other  overtures,  he  was  settled  October,  1793, 
over  the  united  churches  of  York  and  Hopewell,  Pa., 
fifteen  miles  apart,  which  he  served  on  alternate 
Sundays,  '\\lien  the  infirmities  of  age  told  on  him, 
he  relinquished  the  Hopewell  Church,  commonly 
known  as  York  Barrens.  In  1839  he  w.is  forced  to 
resign  the  York  Cliurch  also,  after  a  pastoral  con- 
nection of  forty-si.x  years.  He  died  October  19th, 
1849,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years. 

Dr.  Cathcart  was  an  instructive  doctrinal  preacher, 
fond  of  expository  preaching  as  well  as  lecturing 
on  the  Catechism.  He  was  regarded  as  a  well-read 
theologian,  and  kept  abreast  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  times.  He  w;is  especially  remarkable  for  his 
clock-work  punctuality,  whether  as  trustee  of  Dickin- 
son College,  as  member  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia, 
or  iu  attendance  on  the  General  Assembly.  He  never 
missed  a  meeting  of  the  Synod*  but  once,  and  that 
wi;s  occasioned  by  sickness.  For  twenty  years  he 
served  as  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Assembly. 

Although  Dr.  Cathcart  w;is  consulted  by  other 
autliors,  he  never  gave  anj'thing  to  the  press  but  one 
sermon,  which  was  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Davidson,  of  Carlisle. 

Cattell,  'Williain  Cassiday,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
was  born  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  August  oOth,  ISoV.  He 
graduated  at  New  Jersey  College  in  184S,  and  studied 
theology  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  Associate 
Principal  of  "  Edgehill  Academy,"  at  Princeton,  N. 
J.,  1853-55,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Newton  in  1856.     From  1855  to  1860,  he  was  Profes- 


sor of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  Lafayette 
College.  From  18G0  to  1863,  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Pine  Street  Presbj-terian  Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
where  his  labors  were  crowned  with  success,  and 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  congregation.  In  1863 
he  was  elected  President  of  Lafayette  College,  which 
position  he  occupied  until  June,  1883,  when  impaired 
health  through  over-work,  obliged  him  to  tender  his 
resignation. 

Dr.  Cattell  rendered  distinguished  service  to 
Lafayette  College.  During  his  administration  of 
twenty  years,  and  mainly  by  his  own  exertions,  the 
assets  of  the  College  were  increased  from  $40, 000  to 
nearl J- ^900,000,  new  and  commodious  buildings  were 
erected,  the  equipments  were  made  of  the  highest 
order  and  the  system  of  instruction  much  enlarged 
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and  made  thoroughly  efficient,  .so  that  Lafayette  now 
stands  among  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country. 
During  this  period,  besides  contributing  |10,000 
to  the  construction  of  SIcKeen  Hall,  he  gave  his  per- 
sonal labor  for  a  merely  nominal  salary,  and  devoted 
himself  so  unselfishly  and  untiringly  to  the  interests 
of  the  Institution  that  his  physicians  were  com- 
pelled to  advise  absolute  rest  and  freedom  from 
oflicial  responsibility.  In  accepting  Dr.  Cattell's 
resignation,  to  take  effect  October  23d,  1883,  the 
Boai'd  of  Trustees  yielded  to  a  most  painful  necessity 
and  against  its  strongest  wishes  that  an  administra- 
tion so  fruitful  only  of  good  to  the  college  should  be 
continued  as  long  as  its  distinguished,  honored  and 
beloved  President  lives. 

Dr.  Cattell  is  a  superior  scholar,  an  accomplished 
and  affable  gentleman,  of  great  energy  of  character, 
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and  an  excellent  preacher.  He  has  the  confidence 
and  regard  of  his  brethren.  He  received  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Hanover  College,  Indiana, 
and  Now  .lerscy  College,  in  1864. 

Gavin,  Rev.  Samuel,  a  licentiate  from  Ireland, 
was  sent  by  Donegal  Presbytery,  November  IGth, 
1737,  to  Conecocheague.  This  congregation  then 
embraced  Falling  Spring  (Chambersburg)  and  Green- 
castle,  Mcrcersburg  and  Welsh  Run.  It  separated 
into  East  and  West,  and  Mr.  Gavin  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Eiist  Side,  Noveiiiber  16th,  1739.  In 
the  Winter  of  the  next  year  he  visited  the  settle- 
ments on  the  South  Branch  of  Potomac.  The  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1741,  at  his  request, 
dismissed  him  from  his  charge  at  Falling  Spring. 
He  spent  some  time  in  the  Summer  at  Anteidam 
(Hagerstown),  Marsh  Creek,  Opequhon,  and  on  the 
South  Branch.  In  May,  1743,  he  was  called  to 
Goodwill,  or  Wallkill,  New  York.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  itinerating  in  Virginia  and 
the  other  vacancies.  He  was  an  occasional  supply 
of  Falling  Spring  and  Conecocheague,  and  was  invited, 
November  6th,  1744,  to  the  "South  Side  of  East 
Conecocheague."  Mr.  Cavin  died  Novomljer  9th, 
1750,  aged  forty-nine,  and  lies  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard at  Silvers  Spring. 

Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore, 
Md.  AVlien  "Baltimore  Town,"  the  future  metropo- 
lis of  Maryland,  was  founded,  in  1730,  a  number  of 
Presbyterian  families,  driven  thither  by  a  storm  of 
religious  persecution,  sought  refuge  in  and  around 
it.  And  in  1760,  when  its  population  numbered  .some 
three  hundred,  tlie  First  Church  was  planted.  In 
1803  the  Second  Church  was  organized;  in  1822,  the 
Third  Church;  in  1833,  the  Fourth  Church;  in  1835, 
the  Filth  Church ;  in  1842,  the  Alsquith  Street  Church ; 
in  1846,  the  Broad  way  Church ;  in  1847,  the  Franklin 
Street  Church;  in  1852,  Westminster  Church;  in  1853, 
the  Twelfth  Church,  Madison  Street  (colored),  and 
the  Central ;  in  1856,  the  South  Church  ;  in  1870, 
the  Dolphin  Street  Church;  in  1871,  Brown  Memorial 
Church,  and,  in  1875,  the  Lafayette  S(iuare  Church. 
Very  slowly  Presbyteriauism  advanced,  until  about 
the  year  1842,  when  there  was  a  sudden  outburst  of 
the  spirit  of  church  extension,  some  eight  new 
churches  being  planted  in  quick  succession,  within 
the  next  twelve  years. 

The  Central  Church  was  organized  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1853,  and  gi'ow  out  of  a  diNasiou  in  the  As.soci- 
ate  Reformed  Church  on  Fayette  street,  to  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Duncan  so  long  ministered.  After  the 
death  of  Dr.  Duncan,  the  church  called  the  Rev. 
Stuart  Robinson,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  as  a  stated  sup- 
ply. Mr.  Robinson  accepted  the  call,  but  finding  his 
position  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  an  Independent 
Church  in  many  ways  embarrassing,  resigned  his 
charge,  and  eighty-three  persons,  some  seventy  of 
whom  were  from  Fayette  street,  organized  them- 
selves into  a  Presbyterian  Church  under  him  as  their 


pastor.  Dr.  Baer  and  John  McElderry  were  elected 
elders.  A  commodious  hall  on  Hanover  street  was 
procured,  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  congregation, 
and  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  erection  of 
a  church.  The  lot  on  thfe  corner  of  Saratoga  and 
Liljerty  streets  was  secured,  at  a  cost  of  some  §24,000, 
and  the  church  was  completed  in  about  two  years, 
at  a  total  cost  of  some  $63,000  for  lot,  building  and 
furniture.  A  debt  was  left  upon  it  of  $30,000,  $18,- 
000  of  which  was  made  permanent.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  eminently  popular,  and  attracted  large  and  in- 
terested congregations,  and  the  new  enterprise  seemed 
to  be  wonderfully  successful ;  but  the  finances  were 
not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  irritating  questions 
having  arisen  as  to  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued, 
he  was  released,  at  his  own  request,  in  18.56,  to 
accept  a  Professorship  in  Danville  Theological  Semi- 
nary. In  January,  1858,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Peck,  for 
several  years  pastor  of  Broadway  Church,  accepted 
the  call  of  this  congregation.  With  talents  and  cul- 
ture of  the  highest  order,  with  large  experience  and 
extensive  acquaintance  in  the  city,  he  struggled  for 
two  years  with  the  old  difficulties,  and  then  left  to 
accept  a  Professorship  in  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Va.  For  the  .same  reason,  the  Rev.  Silas  G. 
Dunlap,  who  was  installed  as  pastor,  in  May,  1860, 
resigned  the  year  following. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.  D.,  then  a  Professor 
in  Danville  Theological  Seminary,  was  next  called  to 
tlie  pastorate  of  this  church,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  on  the  first  Sabbath  iu  Januar}',  1862.  Here 
he  still  remains.  Under  his  ministry  the  congrega- 
tion at  once  entered  upon  a  career  of  gi'eat  prosperity. 
All  its  services  were  largely  and  increasingly  attended, 
and  large  accessions  were  made  at  the  successive 
communions.  In  1873  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  met  in  the 
church,  and  in  July  following  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  which  swept  over  that  section  of  the 
city.  After  the  fire  a  public  hall  was  at  once  secured 
for  the  uses  of  the  congregation,  and  steps  taken 
toward  rebuilding.  A  lot  on  Eutaw  PUice  was  selected 
lor  the  edifice,  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1874, 
the  beautiful  and  commodious  chapel  was  opened  for 
public  wor.ship,  and  a  series  of  services  were  held  in 
connection  with  the'  opening,  of  great  profit  and  re- 
freshment. The  church  building,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Baltimore,  was  dedicated  iu  March,  1879.  Recently 
the  amount  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  necessary 
to  free  the  church  from  debt,  was  subscribed.  The 
roll  of  meml)ership  is  large,  and  the  future  of  the 
congregation  is  bright  with  ])romise. 

The  present  officers  of  the  church  are :  Elders— 
Dr.  James  Mclntire,  W.  H.  Cole,  and  T.  K.  Miller; 
Deacons — A.  McElmoyle,  R.  R.  Milliken,  H.  G. 
Tyson,  Louis  Deitch,  Wm.  Dugdale,  and  H.  Long 
cope;  Trustees— T.  Kensett,  T.  K.  Miller,  W.  H. 
Cole,  J.  W.  Maxwell,  Wm.  Dugdale,  H.  G.  Tj-.son,  A. 
McElmoyle,  Wm.  Galloway,  and  A.  M.  Van  Arsdale. 
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Centre  Presbsrtery  of  Illinois.  The  Rev.  S. 
C.  Baldridge,  in  his  "Life  of  Stephen  Bliss,"  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  an  "old-time" 
meeting  of  this  Presbytery: — 

"The  Presbytery  was  constituted  by  the  Synod  of 
Indiana,  in  1829.  It  embraced  the  State.  The  second 
'Fall  meeting'  was  held  on  Decker's  Prairie.  The 
names  of  the  members  of  Presbj'tory  present  were  Revs. 
B.  F.  Spilmau,  Shawneetown;  .John  M.  Ellis,  .Julian 
M.  Sturt«;vant,  Theron  Baklwin,  all  of  .Jacksonville; 
Solomon  H.ardy,  Greenville;  John  Mathews,  Kaskas- 
kia;  Thomas  A.  Spilman,  Hillsboro;  John  Brick,  near 
Jacksonville;  Thomas  Lippincott,  Edwardsvillc;  John 
Herrick,  Carrollton;  Stephen  Bliss,  Centreville;  John 
McDonald,  Benoni  Y.  Messenger,  Cyrus  L.  Watson, 
Rev.  Artemas  Bullard  (settled  afterwards  at  St.  Louis, 
aa  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that 
city),  corresponding  member.  Our  hard-wrought 
missionary,  B.  F.  Spilman,  was  chosen  Moderator, 
and  John  McDonald,  A.  M.,  long  pastor  of  Pleas;int 
Prairie,  was  the  temporary  Clerk. 

"The  meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  Bliss's  residence. 
During  the  Summer  he  had  built  a  new  house.  The 
family  occupied  the  L,  and  the  main  part  of  the  build- 
ing was  left  without  partitions,  and  formed  an  open 
hall,  eighteen  by  thirty-six  feet,  that  was  tilled  with 
temporary  seats  for  this  occasion.  Here  the  Presby- 
tery held  its  sessions.  Here  the  brethren  preached 
the  Word,  and  the  people  pressed  to  hear.  Curiosity 
was  e.Kcited  by  the  appearance  of  so  many  strangers. 
And  then  everything  was  favorable.  It  was  lovely, 
ripe  October,  the  heat  of  Summer  assuaged,  the 
■weather  superb.  To  the  farmers  it  was  a  time  of 
leisure — the  long  rufal  holiday  that  comes  after  wheat 
sowing.  And  so, of  course,  the  meetings  were  crowded, 
day  and  night.  The  venerable  Mr.  Lippincott  says: 
'Our  services  were  not  without  the  divine  presence. 
At  times  the  silence  and  solemnity  were  awful.'  We 
may  safely  infer,  from  this  remark,  that  the  exercises 
were  often  very  interesting,  for  the  congregations 
were  motley  throngs.  Wabash  Church  numbered  but 
twenty-nine,  counting  every  member  within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles  of  the  pastor's  house.  Professing  Chris- 
tians of  every  name  must  have  made  up  but  a  small 
part  of  the  crowds  that  filled  the  house  and  all  the 
grounds  around.  The  bold  and  reckless  character  of 
the  mass  of  them  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  said  of  the  general  state  of  society.  So  that 
when  we  hear  that  the  '  silence  and  solemnity  of  the 
meetings  were  sometimes  awful,'  we  conclude,  at 
once,  that  God  gave  His  blessed  truth  an  able  advo- 
cacy and  a  noble  hearing. 

"But  the  gem  had  a  wild  and  rustic  setting.  Around 
them,  as  they  looked  out  of  the  open  windows,  was 
nothing  in  %'iew  but  the  wide  prairie,  covered  with  its 
enormous  Autumn  growth  of  grass  and  weeds,  gay 
now  with  brilliant,  coarse  flowers;  the  natural  pasture 
for  herds  of  cattle  and  deer,  the  lurking-place  for 
hares,  foxes,  -wolves,  wildcats,  panthers,  catamounts 


and  bears.  This  last  named  animal  was  not  numerous, 
but  was  sometimes  met  with  on  the  small  water- 
courses and  in  unfrequented  places,  and  the  knowledge 
of  their  existence  gave  a  spice  of  danger  to  an  evening 
stroll  along  any  of  the  lonely  paths  that  led  through 
the  liigh  gra.ss  to  the  neighboring  cabins.  Their  rest 
at  night  was  disturbed  by  the  cries  of  birds  and 
prowling  bea-sts  of  prey,  aiid  in  the  morning  they 
were  rou.scd  up  betimes  by  the  piping  ([uails,  or  the 
wild  call  of  the  turkeys  and  prairie  fowls,  and  the 
howling  wolves  in  the  rank  wilderness  around  them. 
But  they  had  before  them,  too,  an  emblem  of  the 
changes  and  progress  of  the  country  that  were  to  be 
expected  in  the  teeming  future.  Under  the  '  aged 
oaks'  yet  stood  the  lowly,  primitive  cabin,  with  the 
'lean  to,'  that  Mr.  Bliss  and  the  sainted  May  had 
built  for  themselves  in  1818.  This,  whitewashed  as 
of  old,  and  fitted  up  by  one  of  the  neatest  and  most 
practical  housekeepers  in  the  world,  was  the  cosy 
cubiculum  where  Mr.  Bliss  lodged  all  of  his  guests. 
But  just  a  few  feet  to  the  west,  where  the  ru.stling 
leaves  of  the  oaks  threw  their  shadows  ou  the  porch, 
was  the  '  neiv  house, '  a  commodious  and  substantial 
frame.  The  lesson  taught  by  this  scene  was  one  that 
the  Presbytery  urgently  felt.  Their  present  work 
was  one  of  preparation.  If  all  now  w;vs  strong, 
rough,  untamed,  yet  a  little  while  t«  come  and  the 
State  would  be  filled  with  jiopulation,  enterprise  and 
wealth.  They  were  sitting  at  the  springs  of  future 
greatness,  and  needed  wisdom,  grace  and  zeal  for 
their  work. 

"The  historical  interest  of  this  meeting  of  Presby- 
tery centres  around  the  far-sighted  measures  then 
tjiken  to  promote  the  Sabbath-school  cause  in  their 
field.  Sabbath-school  Missions  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
their  effleieney  for  good,  their  necessity ;  this  was  the 
theme  around  which  all  the  life  of  the  meeting  clus- 
tered. Much  had  been  attempted  under  the  au.spices 
of  the  'American  Sunday-school  Union,'  but  a 
thorough  and  systematic  endeavor  to  fill  the  rising 
State  with  Sabbath  Schools  and  Sablxith-school  libra- 
ries and  influences,  originated  in  this  meeting  of  the 
Centre  Presbytery  of  Illinois.  There  was  present,  to 
promote  this,  a  young  and  gifted  minister,  in  his  fer- 
vent prime,  the  Rev.  Artemas  Bullard.  The  inter- 
esting providence  by  which  this  noble  spirit  was 
brought  among  them  is  thus  narrated  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Lippincott,  liimself  an  actor  in  the  scene. 
It  is  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  that  glorious 
Providence  that  rules  in  all  things,  however  trivial 
they  may  seem,  and  makes  them  to  '  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God. ' 

"'Our  course,'  says  he,  '  from  Vandalia  through 
the  '  Grand  Prairie, '  led  us  to  cross  the  Vincennes 
and  St.  Louis  road,  at  Maysv'ille,  then  little  if  any- 
thing more  than  a  tavern.  We,  i.  e. ,  nearly  all  the 
Presbytery  from  the  west  side  of  the  State,  arrived 
at  the  inn  just  at  nightfall,  and  proceeded  to  secure 
lodgings.     Whilst  attending   to   oui*  horses  it   was 
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rumored  that  a,  minister  from  Massachusetts,  on  his 
way  to  the  west  part  of  the  State,  had  arrived  just 
hefore  us,  and  was  then  in  the  house.  I  believe 
something  was  said  with  regard  to  his  mission.  '  Let 
us  take  liim  with  us,'  was  tlie  spontaneous  and  uni- 
versal tliouglit.  An  interview  and  explanation  re- 
sulted in  his  accompanying  us  tlie  next  day,  and 
then  in  a  cordial  uudcrstauJing  that  his  'Sunday- 
school  Mission  '  was  recognized  as  sent  of  God.  We 
were  delighted  with  him,  and  I  believe  the  pleasui'e 
was  mutual. ' 

"The  purpose  of  Mr.  Bullard's  mission  is  stated 
with  so  much  simplicity  by  Mr.  Bliss,  in  his  '  Report 
to  the  Home  Missionary  Board,'  prepared  after  the 
rising  of  Presbytery,  that  we  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  from  it.  We  readily  see  that  the  presence  of 
this  gifted  man  had  '  tilled  their  mouths  with  laugh- 
ter, and  their  tongues  with  singing. ' 

"  '  Our  sorrow  and  grief,'  says  Mr.  Bliss,  referring 
to  their  previous  discouragement  respecting  the  train- 
ing of  the  youth  of  the  country,  '  were  suddenly 
turned  into  joy,  hope  and  high  expectation,  by  propo- 
sitions made  by  Mr.  Bullard,  '  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath-School  Union,' 
at  our  recent  meeting  of  Presbjiiery.  That  '  State 
Union '  proposes  to  t;ike  Illinois  under  its  fostering 
care,  as  it  respects  Sabbath-school  operations ;  appro- 
priate funds  to  establish  a  general  '  depositor}' '  of 
Sabbath-school  books  for  the  supply  of  the  State, 
constantly  employ  a  traveling  agent  or  agents  to 
carry  tlie  Sabbath-school  sj'stem  into  effect,  as  far 
as  practicable.  What  is  particularly  needed  in 
this  country,  they  propose  to  enter  largely  into  the 
'emigration  scheme.'  Mr.  Bullard  is  now  engaged 
traversing  the  State,  to  ascertain  the  existing  wants 
as  to  Sabbath-school  teachers.  The  object  is,  when 
those  wants  are  definitely  ascertained,  to  search  out 
and  encourage  pious  lay  members  of  the  churches  in 
the  older  States  (male  and  female)  to  emigrate  to 
this  country  and  settle  down,  in  their  respective 
occupations,  with  special  reference  to  Sabbath-school 
and  other  benevolent  operations.' 

"Mr.  Bullard  laid  all  this  far-seeing  scheme  open 
before  the  Presbytery.  He  urged  them,  ministers 
and  laymen,  to  arouse  and  bestir  themselves.  '  How 
did  the  presence,  the  addresses,  the  conversation  of 
that  brother  cheer  us,'  says  Mr.  Lippincott;  'we 
thanked  God  and  took  courage.'  The  definite  plan, 
the  tangible  help,  the  hopeful  spirit  of  the  enthusi- 
astic missionary,  were  like  an  inspiration  in  their 
counsels.  The  brethren  enlisted  anew  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school work.  Agents  were  sent  forth,  who  trav- 
ersed the  State,  preaching  and  lecturing  on  the  godly 
training  of  the  young,  and  organizingSabbath  Schools. 
A  mighty  impetus  was  given  to  this  cause,  so  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  Church  and  State.  'The  East,' 
says  one,  '  has  more  than  fulfilled  all  her  promises 
to  the  Christian  workers  in  Hlinois. ' 

"But  is  it  not  a  curious  fact  that  this  arousing  call 


to  diligence,  in  this  most  potent  of  all  missions,  should 
have  sounded  out  over  the  State  from  so  quiet  a  work 
and  amidst  such  humble  surroundings  ?  How  broad 
and  bright  a  stream  has  risen  from  this  lowly  foun- 
tain !  The  impetuous  current  has  had  many  a  check, 
and  sometimes  has  almost  ceased  to  flow;  but  in  this 
generation  we  are  permitted  to  beliold  it  rising  with 
a  grander  tide  than  ever  before.  To  the  devout  men 
— ministers  and  laymen — who  now  see  the  great 
State  filled  with  Evangelical  churches,  with  their 
Schools,  their  Bible,  Tract,  Temperance  and  Mission- 
ary agencies,  every  means  for  maintaining  and 
promoting  our  Protestant  religion,  this  humble 
name — Wabash  Church — should  wear  a  hallowed 
charm.  There  the  words  of  cheer  were  spoken,  the 
help  proffered,  the  councils  formed,  and  the  decisive 
steps  tiikeu,  that,  in  the  long  years,  have  led  to  it 
all.  This  is  the  cool,  sequestered  source  from  which 
arose,  amidst  the  prayers  and  praises  of  devout  men, 
in  October,  1830,  this  '  stream  that  is  making  glad 
theCity  of  God.'"* 

Chamberlain,  Jeremiah,  D.  D.,  is  said  to  have 
been  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  Church  by  his  parents, 
in  his  infancy,  in  accordance  with  a  vow  made  b_y  his 
mother.  He  was  born  in  Adams  county.  Pa.,  Jan- 
uary, 5th,  1794;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  in 
1814;  studied  theology  three  years  at  Princeton,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbj-tery  of  Carlisle, 
in  1817.  The  same  year  he  accejitcd  a  commission 
from  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  to  travel,  as  a  missionary,  in  the  West  and 
South.  As  he  was  on  his  way  down  the  Ohio  river 
he  received  a  call  from  the  Church  at  Bedford,  Pa., 
and  after  accomplishing  his  mission  at  Natchez, 
New  Orleans,  and  Mobile,  he  returned,  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1818,  and  accepted  it.  Besides  preaching 
regularly  in  the  Chirrch  at  Bedford  he  preached  occa- 
sionally at  Schellsbnrg,  and  conducted  a  flourishing 
school  the  whole  time  he  remained  there. 

In  the  Winter  of  1822-23  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Presidency  of  Centre  College,  at  Danville,  Ky.,  and, 
by  a  vigorous  co-operation  of  several  philanthropic 
indi\idua!s  with  himself,  the  Institution,  then  in  an 
incipient  state,  was  placed  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  the 
buildings  filled  with  students.  He  preached  regu- 
larly during  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  in  Dan- 
\\\\e,  and  in  connection  with  his  labors  a  powerful 
revival  of  religion  took  place  in  the  college,  which 
extended  many  miles  in  the  country.  In  the  Winter 
of  1824-25,  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Centre  Col- 
lege, and  removed  to  Jackson,  La.,  having  accepted 
the  same  office  in  a  State  Institution  in  that  place. 
This  office  he  resigned  in  1828,  and  opened  an 
academy,  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  a  church 

*  Mr.  Bullard  settled  afterward,  at  St.  Louis,  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyteriaa  Church  of  that  city.  He  vas  eminent  a-s  a 
preacher  and  scholar,  and  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  Wliile  yet  in  the  prime  of  his  strength,  honors  and 
usefulness,  he  was  cut  down. 
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edifice  which  he  had-erected  in  the  same  place  at  his 
own  expense.  He  preached  regularly  while  he  was 
connected  with  the  college,  and  organized  a  Presby- 
terian Church,  where  none  had  existed  before.     In 

1830  he  w;is  elected  President  of  Oakland  College, 
in  Clairborne  county,  Miss.,  which  was  established 
through  his  influence,  and  was  under  the  care  and 
control  of  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi.  Here  he 
accomplished  the  most  important  work  of  his  life, 
and  prosperity  attended  his  earnest,  self-sacrificing, 
and  persistent  efforts,  till  Oakland  College  became  a 
noble  monument  of  his  untiring  zeal  and  Christian 
philantliTopy.  His  eminently  useful  life  was  termi- 
nated by  assassination,  September  5th,  1850. 

The  manners  of  Dr.  Chamberlain  were  courteous 
and  easy.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
intellectual  power,  and  not  only  of  incorruptible 
Integrity,  but  of  distinguished  benevolence  and  pub- 
lic spirit.  As  a  preacher  he  was  clear  and  logical  in 
the  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  set  Christ  forward 
always  as  the  great  Sun  of  the  Christian  System.  In 
ecclesiastical  bodies  he  wa.s  distinguished  for  his  suc- 
cess as  a  queller  of  disturbances  and  a  restorer  of 
peace,  and  as  President  of  a  college  he  was  most 
favorably  known  and  most  eminently  useful. 

Chambers,  John,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Stew- 
artstown,  Ireland,  December  19th,  1797,  and  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  this  country  while  an 
infant.  He  was  for  a  time  employed  in  mercantile 
life  in  Baltimore.  He  prepared  for  the  ministry 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Duncan,  of 
that  city.  In  May,  1825,  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Ninth  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  congregation  was  then  worshiping  in  a 
house  built  on  Thirteenth,  above  Market  street.     In 

1831  they  removed  to  their  present  noble  edifice,  at 
the  corner  of  Broad  and  Sansom  streets.  When  Mr. 
Duncan,  about  this  time,  renounced  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
into  which  the  Associate  Reformed,  with  Dr.  Mason 
and  others,  had  been  merged,  Dr.  Chambers  followed 
his  example,  from  sympathy  with  his  teacher.  His 
church  was  known  as  the  First  Independent  Church, 
till  October,  1873,  when  he  and  his  congregation  were 
admitted  to  a  connection  with  the  Presbj^erian  body. 
By  order  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  the  style 
of  the  church  was  changed,  in  honor  of  the  pastor,  to 
"  The  Chambers  Presbyterian  Church." 

In  a  historical  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Chambers 
in  May,  1875,  at  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  pa.storate,  it  was  stated  that  he  had 
received  three  thousand  five  humlred  and  eighty-sis 
members  into  the  Church,  of  whom  one  thousand  two 
hundred  then  constituted  the  actual  membership; 
that  between  thirty  and  forty  young  men  had  entered 
the  gospel  ministry ;  that  he  had  married  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  couples,  and  had  at- 
tended between  four  and  fi\  e  thousand  funerals.  He 
had  preached,  on  an  average,  three  sermons  a  week. 


which,  for  fifty  years,  would  amount  to  a  grand  total 
(allowing  necessary  deductions)  of  more  than  seven 
thousand  sermons. 

Dr.  Chambers  had  an  extraordinary  hold  on  the 
young  people,  and  his  week-night  prayer  meetings, 
with  an  attendance  of  three  hundred,  were  a  standing 
wonder.  His  conspicuous  attribute  was  power.  For 
the  sake  of  that  commanding  influence  which  he 
exerted  over  the  masses,  he  deliberately  sacrificed 
book  learning  and  minute  criticism.  Bold  and  frank 
in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  even  those  who 
differed  with  him  could  not  but  respect  and  admire 
his  courage.  He  fearlessly  attacked  the  crying  abuses, 
vices  and  errors  of  the  day,  and  was  sometimes 
threatened  vnih  personal  violence,  on  account  of  his 
plainness  of  siieech.    He  scourged  the  men  of  Succoth 
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with  thorns.  Like  John  Knox,  he  called  a  spade  a 
spade.  His  majestic  person,  his  leonine  mien,  his 
clarion  voice,  his  unquestionable  sincerity,  added 
weight  to  the  fulminations  of  the  pulpit.  All  who 
saw  him,  all  who  heard  him,  bore  witness,  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily,  that  "  this  was  a  man."  Like  the 
prophets  of  the  olden  time,  he  only  lived  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  and  his  sole  concern  was  to  preach 
the  preaching  that  the  Lord  bade  him. 

The  useful  life  of  Dr.  Chambers  was  brought  to  a 
close  September  22d,  1875.  His  death  was  sincerely 
and  deeply  lamented  by  all  classes  of  society  and  all 
denominations  of  Christians. 

Chambers,  Rev.  Joseph  H.,  was  a  native  of 
Westmoreland  county.  Pa.  He  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son College,  Pennsylvania,  iu  1835,  and  .studied 
theology  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  AUe- 
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gheny,  Pa.  After  being  licensed,  hy  the  Presbytery 
of  Redstone,  in  18;i8,  he  supplied  the  Church  of 
Sewiekley  for  a  few  montlis.  Then  he  became  pastor 
of  tlie  Church  of  Cross  Creek,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Steubenville,  where  he  spent  twelve  years  in  the 
faithful  and  successful  discharge  of  pastoral  duties. 
His  lal)ors  were  greatly  blessed;  he  won  universal 
esteem  and  confidence,  and  his  memory  is  embalmed 
in  the  grateful  hearts  of  many.  For  a  considerable 
time  he  exercised  liis  ministry  in  the  Second  Church 
of  Steubenville,  where  he  had  the  most  favorable 
esteem  of  a  highly  cultivated  audience.  In  the 
Spring  of  1850  he  was  called  to  the  Church  in  Wooster, 
Ohio,  and,  while  only  pastor  elect,  in  obedience  to 
the  Master's  call,  "Come  up  higher,"  passed  away 
from  earth. 

Chandler,  David,  died  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
January  2.5th,  1883.  He  wa-s  long  known  as  one  of 
Wilmington's  conservative,  substantial  and  deserving 
citizens.  He  was  an  active  and  efficient  business 
man,  and  prospered  by  Providence  in  his  temporal 
interests.  Mr.  Chandler's  relations  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  were  no  less  marked  than  the  other  features 
of  his  life.  He  was  an  honored  and  useful  member 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilmington. 
Born  and  bred  in  its  fold,  he  grew  up  wholly  identi- 
fied with  it.  From  young  manhood  he  took  an 
active  part  in  all  that  concerned  it.  At  times  in  his 
life  the  burden  of  its  affiiirs  rested  largely  iiijou  his 
shoulders  alone.  He  was  a  ruling  elder  many  years. 
Well-nigh  all  his  life  he  was  identified  actively  with 
its  Sunday  School,  in  faithful,  laborious,  teaching.  In 
its  pecuniary  affairs  he  was  a  pillar  to  it.  He  was  a 
thorough  Presbyterian,  and  took  a  per.sonal  pride  in 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  Presbyterian  Chmch. 
His  end  wa.s  peace. 

Chapman,  Robert  Hett,  Jr.,D.D.,  was  born 
December  2Gth,  1806;  graduated  at  Union  College, 
N.Y.,  in  1828;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  April,  1829,  in  Talladega,  Ala.,  having  for  more 
than  ten  years  an  extensive  practice.  In  1836  he  was 
ordained  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Chnrcli 
of  that  place.  October  18th,  1839,  he  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama  to  preach  the 
gosixd.  He  was  installed  the  first  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Talladega,  and  continued  in  this  relation  about 
six  years,  with  a  good  degi-ee  of  success.  He  then 
had  charge,  for  more  than  five  years,  of  the  Church  in 
Greensboro'  Alabama,  where  his  labors  were  also 
blessed.  After  preaching  about  a  year  to  the  churches 
of  Asheville  and  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  he  became 
the  first  installed  pastor  of  the  former  church,  and 
during  the  eight  years  of  his  ministry  there  the  little 
flock  more  than  quadrupled.  For  one  year  he  was 
an  evangelist  of  Mecklenburg  Presbytery;  and  for 
six  years  the  stated  supply  of  the  three  mountain 
churches  of  Hendersonville,  Jlills'  River,  and  David- 
son's River.  He  was  subsequently  Principal  of  the 
"Charlotte   (N.   C.)    Institute  for   Young   Ladies," 


being  at  the  same  time  pastor  ef  Caldwell  Church, 
near  Cliarlotte.  This  was  his  last  chai"ge.  Since 
September,  1883,  Dr.  Chapman  has  been  entirely 
helpless,  from  a  severe  spinal  affection,  and  awaits 
the  time  of  his  departure  with  peaceful  resignation 
to  his  Heavenly  Father's  will.  Tliough  he  has  never 
been  ambitious  of  distinction,  his  life  has  been  one 
of  active  and  extensive  usefulness.  He  is  a  good  man 
without  guile,  believing  humbly  in  the  religion 
which  he  has  striven  to  teach,  and  guided  by  the  pre- 
cepts which  lie  has  striven  to  learn. 

Chase,  Rev.  Benjamin,  D.  D.,  who  was  prob- 
ably the  first  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Missis-  ■ 
sippi,  was  for  many  years  a  beloved  and  valued 
member  of  it.  He  was  born  at  Litchfield,  N.  H., 
November  20th,  1789,  and  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College,  Vt.,  in  August,  1814.  After  having  labored 
for  a  series  of  years  as  a  missionary  in  Louisiana, 
he  assumed,  in  1828,  the  charge  of  the  "  Carmel 
Church,"  in  Adams  county,  ten  miles  south  of 
Natchez,  Miss.  In  connection  with  this  church,  he 
.supplied,  at  diiferent  times,  three  or  four  contiguous 
congregations,  including  that  at  Pine  Ridge.  At  this 
period  it  was  his  custom  to  ride  forty  miles  and  to 
preach  three  times  on  the  Sabbath.  This  unsjjaring 
devotedness  and  enca'gy  of  spirit  was  characteristic 
of  Dr.  Chase  througliout  his  life.  In  1830  he  enlisted 
in  the  work  of  supplying  the  destitute  regions  of  the 
Southwest  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  this  work 
the  whole  territory  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
such  parts  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  as  were  accessible 
were  visited  by  him,  and  furni.shcd  with  the  Word 
of  God.  The  difficulties  and  perils  of  this  enterprise 
were  enough  to  make  it  heroic. 

In  1840  Dr.  Chase  was  attacked  by  an  aggravated, 
and,  as  it  proved,  incurable  bronchial  affection;  but 
though  obliged  to  relin(iuish  the  use  of  his  voice  in 
public  preaching,  his  labors  in  support  of  morals  and 
religion  continued  to  be  abundant.  He  was  the 
active  and  liberal  friend  of  Oakland  College,  from  its 
inception,  and  was  for  a  while,  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Chamberlain,  its  acting  President.  His  labors  as  a 
consoler  of  the  afflicted  were  peculiarly  appreciated, 
and  these,  with  those  of  the  peacemaker,  and  the 
helper  of  the  friendless  and  the  destitute,  ran  parallel 
with  his  life.  As  a  preacher,  his  discourses  were 
made  effective,  not  by  any  high  order  of  intellect, 
but  by  the  depth  of  his  convictions  and  the  intensity 
of  his  love  for  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men.  His 
death  occurred  October  11th,  1870,  and  his  memory 
is  cherished  by  those  who  knew  him  with  gratitude 
and  veneration. 

Cheeseman,  Lewis,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  Calvin 
Cheeseman,  was  born  in  Princetown,  New  York,  Octo- 
ber 27th,  1803;  studied  with  some  of  the  Tutors  of 
Union  College  for  about  two  years;  studied  divinity 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Jlr.  ■\\Tiiting,  and 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbj'tery  of  Bath.  He  com- 
menced his  labors  at  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  and  in  this 
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missionary  field,  among  the  wild  woods  of  the  Alle- 
ghcnies,  his  mental  and  jjhysical  labors  were  of  the 
most  arduous  character.  In  1826  he  was  called  to 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  where  his  labors  were  bountifully 
blessed.  In  1830  he  settled  at  BjTon,  N.  Y. ;  a  revival 
ensued,  and  the  little  church  grew  rapidly.  Sul)sc- 
queutly  he  accepted  a  call  to  an  enterprise  in  Scotts- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  and  in  this  new  field  similar  results 
followed.  In  1843  he  accepted  a  call  to  Grovcland, 
N.  Y.,  and  there  labored  with  success  among  an  aft'ec- 
tionate  people.  In  1845  he  left  his  pleasant  rural 
charge,  and  removed  to  Rochester,  where  he  began 
■  his  labors  in  a  small  frame  building  in  Court  street, 
and  prosecuted  them  faithfully  and  with  success.  In 
1848,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  labored  with  his 
usual  zeal  for  nearlj'  twelve  years,  taking  at  once,  and 
maintaining  among  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  and 
all  others  who  knew  him,  a  high  position  as  a  scholar, 
a  theologian  and  an  earnest,  eloquent  and  successful 
defender  of  "the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
Dr.  Cheeseman  died  December  21st,  1861,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  teaching  his  family  and  friends 
patience  under  suffering,  by  example,  and  both  ))y 
precept  and  example  pointing  their  faith  to  a  glorified 
Saviour. 

Cherry  Valley  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Central  New  York,  is  among  the  oldest  of  the  cliurches 
of  the  Denomination  in  the  country.  It  came  into 
existence  in  1741.  In  1738,  George  Clark,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  province  of  New  York, 
granted  a  patent  of  8000  acres  of  laud,  covering  the 
site  of  the  town,  to  four  proprietors,  one  of  whom, 
John  Lindcsay,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  bought  out  his 
associates  and  went  to  settle  upon  it.  While  in  New 
York,  preparing  for  the  removal  of  his  family,  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  Kev.  Samuel  Dunlaji,  a 
young  Presbyterian  ininister  of  Irish  birth,  but 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  who  had  traveled  over  the 
South,  and  was  arranging  for  a  tour  through  the 
North.  He  persuaded  him  to  join  in  colonizing  the 
land,  and  while  he  went  with  his  family  to  make 
their  home  upon  it,  Mr.  Dunlap  went  to  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  to  persuade  some  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  who  in 
1718  had  immigrated  there,  to  accompany  him  to  it. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Lindesay  and  his  family  narrowly 
escaped  starvation.  No  white  inhabitants  lived 
nearer  to  them  than  the  Schoharie  Creek,  where  some 
Germans  made  an  abode  in  1713.  Ignorant  of  the 
winters  of  that  region,  Mr.  Lindesay  brought  on 
scanty  supplies,  and  at  the  point  of  theit  exhaustion 
he  found  himself  and  his  family  in  impassable  snow. 
Just  then  a  friendly  Indian  came  along,  and  by 
repeated  visits,  on  snow-shoes,  to  the  Mohawk,  he 
kept  them  in  stores  until  the  opening  Spring  raised 
their  blockade.  In  due  time  Mr.  Dunlap  and  his 
party  arrived,  and  distributing  themselves  about  on 
the  farms  they  selected,  they  became  the  fathers  of  the 
place,  Mr.  Lindesay  retreating  from  the  rigors  of  the 


climate  and  the  roughnesses  of  pioneer  life.  A  house 
of  worship  was  a  necessity  with  such  people,  and  one 
of  logs,  used  also  as  a  .school  room,  was  immediately 
put  up,  the  first,  it  may  be  remarked,  of  a  series  of 
five,  the  second  being  used  likewi.se  as  a  fort,  and  the 
third  an  erection  of  the  returned  fugitives  from  the 
world-wide  known  "massacre,"  and  like  themselves, 
stripped  of  furniture  and  totally  bare,  and  the  fourth 
a  frame  building,  sufficiently  pretty  for  a  model,  and 
actually  performing  the  graceful  and  valuable  part 
of  spreading  a  tasteful  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The 
fifth,  now  standing,  and  solid  euough  for  all  coming 
generations,  has  three  varieties  of  stone  in  the  com- 
position of  its  walls,  an  interior  finish  of  solid  wal- 
nut, and,  while  plain  aud  substantial,  is  of  both 
cheerful  and  dignified  air.  Its  distinction,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  gift  to  the  congi-egation  by  a 
female  communicant,  in  recognition  of  "the  connec- 
tion of  her  family  with  the  town  from  its  early  settle- 
ment, and  with  the  church  for  four  generations,  aifd 
as  a  memorial  to  her  beloved  parents  and  dear  sister. ' ' 
Composed  of  eight  families,  in  1752,  by  1765  the 
colony  consisted  of  forty.  The  French  and  Indian 
wars  kept  them  perpetually  exposed  to  inroads  and 
slaughter,  aud  at  the  same  time  trained  them  to 
arms.  Then  followed  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
No  prophetic  pen  was  needed  to  foreknow  the  side 
the  Seotch-Irish  of  Cherry  Valley  would  take.  The 
Presbyterian  tenacity  of  principles  and  devotion  to 
liberty,  combined  with  ancestral  memories,  commit- 
ted and  held  them  to  the  cau.se  of  the  people.  They 
were  the  sons  of  those  Scotchmen  who,^at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  the  Stuarts,  and  with  the  most  solemn 
promises  of  religious  and  civil  prerogatives  and  privi- 
leges, went  over  to  the  north  of  Ireland  to  bring  into 
bearing  that  theu  fertile  waste,  and  who,  when  the 
tillage  was  done  and  rich  harvests  waved,  were  so 
restrained  aud  robbed  that  many  of  them  fled  to  this 
country,  preferring  the  wilds  of  America,  with  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  civil  liberty,  to  the  culture 
of  the  beautiful  Green  Lsle.  The  tyranny  of  the 
British  king,  so  graphically  described  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  awakened  in  Cherry  Valley 
the  spirit  of  besieged  Londonderry  and  of  the  battle 
of  the  Boyhe,  and  the  signal  from  Lexington  and 
Concord  called  every  inhabitant  to  arms.  Its  church 
was  the  place  of  meeting  of  a  county  committee  of 
the  patriots,  May,  1775,  which  declared  "our  fixed 
attachment  and  entire  approbation  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  grand  Continental  Congress,  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, last  Fall ;  and  that  we  will  strictly  adhere  to 
and  repose  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
integiity  of  the  present  Continental  Congress;  and 
that  we  will  support  the  same  to  the  extent  of  our 
power,  and  that  we  will,  religiously  and  inviolabl3', 
observe  the  regulations  of  that  august  bodj-."  They 
obeyed  the  call  of  General  Herkimer  to  fly  to  the 
relief  of  Fort  Stanwix,  but  being  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  country,  their  company  could  not 
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reach  Oriskany  in  time  for  the  battle.  Two  of  their 
number,  however,  a  Major  and  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
participated  in  it,  the  latter  of  whom  led  off  the  iield 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Cox,  who  was  killed.  The 
leading  men  of  the  pl;ice  were  engaged  in  various 
parts  of  the  land.  "  No  less  than  tliirty-three  have 
turned  out  for  immediate  service  and  the  good  of 
their  country,"  the  whole  population  being  less  than 
three  hundred,  was  the  statement  in  a  petition  to  the 
Provincial  Congress,  asking  needlul  protection.  One 
of  the  Indian  paths,  from  Windsor,  Broome  county, 
to  the  Mohawk,  pa.ssed  through  Chcriy  Valley,  and 
so  kept  the  inhabitants  in  apprehension  of  incursions 
from  them.  Early  in  the  Summer  of  1776  signs 
appeared  of  their  coming,  and  a  company  of  rangers 
was  ordered  to  the  i)lace.  Those  of  the  people  who 
had  held  military  commissions,  or  had  passed  the 
age  for  military  .service,  formed  themselves  into  a 
military  corps,  and  a.s  scalping  parties  were  prowling 
about,  the  farmers  vrent  to  the  fields  in  squads,  some 
standing  guard  wliile  others  engaged  in  work.  The 
house  of  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  the  largest  in  the 
place,  and  situated  on  elevated  ground,  was  turned 
into  a  fortification,  and  the  people  gathered  in  it, 
bringing  with  them  the  most  valuable  of  their  goods, 
and  there  they  remained  during  the  most  of  the  Sum- 
mer, and  then  returned  to  their  homes. 

A  regular  fort  was  subsequently  built  by  the  order 
of  General  La  Fayette,  and  manned  by  a  Continental 
regiment,  made  up  of  Eiistern  soldiers,  but  little 
trained  in  Indian  warfare.  After  the  Indian  massacre 
at  Wyoming,  jn  July,  1778,  warning  w;is  given  of  a 
contemplated  descent  on  Cherry  Valley,  but  the  inex- 
perienced yet  brave  commander  failed  to  give  suit- 
able heed  to  it,  and  refused  the  request  of  the  people 
to  be  permitted  to  take  shelter  in  the  fort,  or  to 
deposit  their  valuables  there,  and  he  himself  quar- 
tered outside,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Wells.  On 
the  morning  of  November  11th  the  savages  swooped 
down  from  a  hill  top,  in  the  evergreens  of  which  they 
had  lain  concealed,  and  struck  tlieir  talons  into  the 
ill-fated  community.  They  consisted  largely  of  the 
Senecas,  then  the  most  ferocious  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
were  attended  by  still  more  brutal  tories.  One  party 
rushed  into  the  house  of  Jlr.  Wells  and  murdered 
every  inmate — Mr.  Wells,  his  mother,  wife,  four 
children,  brother,  sister  and  three  servants — and  but 
one  of  the  family  escaped — John  Wells,  a  youth  at 
the  time,  who  had  been  left  the  previous  Summer 
with  an  aunt  at  Schenectady,  to  attend  a  Grammar 
school  there,  and  who  subsequently  became  one  of 
the  most  eminent  la%vyers  of  the  land.  A  tory  boasted 
that  he  had  killed  Mr.  Wells  while  at  prayer.  Pursu- 
ing his  sister  Jane  to  a  wood-pile,  where  she  fled  for 
safety,  and  in  spite  of  her  supplications,  in  his  lan- 
guage, which  she  understood,  and  in  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  an  interceding  tory,  a  savage,  with  a 
single  blow  of  his  tomahawk,  smote  her  to  death. 
The  commander  started  for  the  fort,  and  refusing  to 


surrender,  and  snapping  a  wet  pistol  at  his  pursuer,  a 
tomahawk  aimed  at  his  head  fatally  struck  it,  and 
the  scalping-knife  followed.  Similar  scenes  were 
enacted  at  other  houses,  and  individual  barbarities 
perpetrated,  the  thought  of  which  horrifies  and 
sickens  the  soul.  Thirty-two,  principally  women 
and  children,  were  slain,  with  all  the  horrors  that 
demons  could  enact,  and  the  terribleness  of  the  scene 
was  intensified  by  the  fierce  flames  that  burnt  up 
every  house  and  outhouse.  A  few  escaped  to  the 
Mohawk,  but  between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  others 
who  survived  were  carried  away  prisoners.  Di\'ided 
into  small  companies,  they  were  placed  in  charge  of 
different  parties,  and  so  commenced  their  journey 
for  what  parts  they  knew  not  and  could  not  surmise. 
The  first  day  Mrs.  Cannon,  an  aged  and  infirm 
matron,  gave  out,  and  was  killed  at  the  side  of  her 
daughter,  who  was  driven  along  with  the  bloody 
hatchet  bathed  in  her  mother's  blood,  and  to  whom 
three  children  clung,  and  in  whose  arms  a  fourth, 
eighteen  months  old,  lay.  On  the  second  day  the 
rest  of  the  women  and  children  were  sent  back,  but 
Mrs.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Moore  and  their  children 
were  taken,  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles,  to 
near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Geneva,  and  here 
their  children  were  torn  from  them  aiid  given  to 
dift'erent  Iiidians,  and  scattered  through  Canada. 
When  recovered,  years  after,  they  had  forgotten 
their  mothers  and  their  mothers'  tongue,  and 
learned  the  language,  habits  and  tastes  of  their 
savage  keepers. 

The  venerable  pastor  of  the  church,  with  one  of 
his  daughters,  was  permitted  to  live,  through  the 
interposition  of  a  Mohawk,  but  his  wife  was  mur- 
dered, and  her  mangled  arm,  torn  from  her  bodj-, 
was  tossed  into  an  apide  tree,  which  .stood  long  after 
as  the  monument  of  the  fiendish  deed.  His  house 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  his  library  scattered, 
and  himself  carried  away  as  a  prisoner.  Released  in 
a  few  days,  he  made  his  way  to  New  York,  and  about 
a  year  after  sank  under  his  sufferings,  and  laid  down 
in  the  grave. 

One  of  his  parishioners,  having  gone  into  the  fields, 
saw  a  party  of  Indians  and  tories  approaching  his 
house,  but  did  not  dare  to  go  back.  Secreting  him- 
self in  the  woods  until  they  left,  he  returned  to  his 
house,  which  had  been  plundered  and  set  on  fire, 
and  there  he  beheld  the  corpses  of  his  wife  and  four 
children.  One  of  his  children,  a  little  girl  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  showed  signs  of  life,  and  while 
lifting  her  up  he  saw  another  party  approach,  and 
had  barely  time  to  hide  himself  beside  a  log  fence, 
when  they  entered  in,  and  he  saw  an  infamous  tory 
lift  his  hatchet  and  butcher  the  child. 

A  reinforcement  came  the  day  after  the  massacre, 
but,  instead  of  defending  the  living,  it  only  remained 
to  them  to  bury  the  dead.  The  inhabitants  were  ex- 
terminated, and  their  homes  were  burned  up.  The 
little  church  in  the  fort  sur\'ived  the  othervrise  mil- 
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versal  ruin  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  a  party 
of  marauders  gave  it,  too,  to  the  flames. 

For  seven  years  the  place  remained  a  desolation, 
and  without  a  human  denizen.  In  17S4-5  the  old 
inhabitants  began  to  return,  and  soon  after  a  meeting 
was  called  to  reorganize  the  society.  But  no  Mr. 
Dunlap  came  back.  It  took  till  1790  to  erect  another 
house  of  worship,  and  that  stood  in  the  barest  plight, 
and  only  now  and  then,  as  some  passing  preacher 
stopped,  did  it  echo  a  minister's  voice.  Mr.  Solomon 
Spaulding,  who  amused  himself  by  the  writing  of  a 
fiction  which,  with  no  thought  of  the  kind  on  his 
part,  was  adopted  as  the  Mormon  Bible,  occasionally 
filled  the  pulpit,  but  no  regular  services  were  held 
until  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  afterwards  the  distin- 
guished President  of  Union  College,  established  them, 
in  1795.  In  1798  he  was  called  to  Albany,  and  the 
church  was  again  left  to  casual  stipplies  until  1803, 
when  they  were  statedly  enjoyed  for  a  year,  and  al.so 
again  in  1806,  and  still  again  in  1810,  when  the  Rev. 
Eli  F.  Cooley  entered  on  the  charge  and  remained  in 
it  for  ten  years;  and,  up  to  1883,  twenty-two  pastors 
and  stated  supplies  have  served  the  church.  The 
Rev.  H.  U.  Swinnerton,  PH.  D.,  who  is  the  present 
pastor,  has  prepared  an  "Historical  Account"  of  the 
church,  which  is  full  of  interest.  It  must  be  added, 
that  freciuent  showers  of  the  Spirit  have  fallen  upon 
Cherry  Valley,  some  of  them  of  great  copiousness, 
and  that  made  it  a  "well  watered  garden." 

Chester,  John,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  in  August,  1785.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1804.  He  studied  theology  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lyman,  Hatfield,  Mass.,  at 
which  place  he  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
teaching.  In  1807  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Association  of  Hartford  county,  Conn.,  and  after 
preaching  for  a  short  time  successively  at  Marblehead 
and  Springfield,  Mass.,  he  was  ordained  and  installed, 
November  21st,  1810,  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Hud.son,  N.  Y.  Here  he  was  eminently 
successful.  He  remained  at  Hudson,  laboring  with 
great  acceptance,  till  his  removal  to  Albany  in  1815. 
From  this  period  till  1828  he  devoted  himself  with 
untiring  assiduity  to  the  best  interests  of  his  flock, 
and  indeed  to  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests 
of  humanity  within  his  reach.  He  died  January 
12th,  1829. 

Dr.  Chester  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1823.  He  published  several  sermons.  He 
was  eminently  characterized  by  sincerity  as  a  Chris- 
tian, and  goodness  as  a  man.  He  was  large-hearted 
and  public-spirited.  He  had  few  superiors  in  his 
day  and  generation,  in  the  happy  combination  of 
the  several  qualities  which,  in  our  country,  are  best 
adapted  to  make  a  competent  and  useful  minister  of 
the  gospel. 

Chester,  ■William,  D.  D.,  seventh  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  born 
in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  November  20th,  1795; 


graduated  at  Union  College,  New  York,  in  1815, 
and  studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1816-17.  He  was  licensed,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Alb.any,  in  1818.  December,  1819,  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Galway, 
New  York.  A  most  remarkable  work  of  grace 
ensued  upon  his  settlement,  and  in  April,  1820,  one 
hundred  and  /omc  were  added  to  the  church;  in  the 
month  of  June  of  that  year  forty-six  more  were 
received  into  the  communion  of  the  church.  He 
left  Galway  in  1822.  On  Sept*^>mber  7th,  1824,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Pre.sbj^erian  Church  in 
Hudson,  New  York.  His  preacliing  and  pastoral 
labors  among  the  churches  of  that  entire  region  were 
greatly  owned  of  God.  This,  his  last  pastorate,  was 
most  happily  and  successfully  continued  until  the 
Summer  of  1832,  when,  on  the  10th  of  July,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  it  was 
reluctantly  dissolved,  that  he  might  occupy  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  as  their  repre- 
sentative. Dr.  Chester  thus  entered  the  service  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  for  three  and  thirty 
years,  in  the  various  positions  of  Agent,  General 
Agent,  Associate  Secretary  and  General  Agent,  and 
finally  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  he  labored  most 
successfully  throughout  the  entire  Church  in  this 
arduous  work,  until,  in  the  maturity  of  his  days,  and 
with  the  completion  of  most  of  his  sagacious  plans 
lor  the  advancement  of  education,  he  ceased  from 
his  labors,  with  the  harness  of  office  upon  him.  The 
records  of  the  Board  evince  that  Dr.  Chester  co-oper- 
ated most  efiectively,  both  in  counsels  and  in  personal 
efforts,  with  Dr.  John  Breckinridge,  Dr.  McFarlaud, 
Dr.  Hope,  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer,  Dr.  Wood,  and,  in- 
deed, every  other  officer  of  the  Board,  from  the  days 
of  Breckinridge  until  his  service  ended.  Among 
the  last  educational  schemes  that  enlisted  his  warm 
sympathies,  in  view  of  the  al.arming  decrease  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  was  the  satisfactory  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cortlandt-Van  Rensselear  Memorial 
Institute,  the  Ashmun  Institute,  and  the  College  for 
the  Northwest.  He  raised  more  money  and  means 
for  education  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  than  any  of 
his  coadjutors.  He  died  May  23d,  1865,  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  He  had  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Washington  College,  Pa. 

Chestnut,  Rev.  Benjamin,  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  England;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  in  1749;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  October  30th,  1751,  and  settled  at 
Woodbury  and  Timber  Creek,  N.  J.  lu  May,  1753, 
he  resigned  his  charge,  but  for  a  time  continued  to 
supply  the  congregations.  In  1756  he  settled  as  the 
pastor  of  Charleston  and  Providence  churches,  Pa. 
In  1705  he  visited  the  South  on  a  missionary  tour. 
At  one  time  he  taught  a  school  about  twenty  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Mr.  C.  was  a  laborious  and 
faithful  minister;  besides  his  regular  duties,  he  was 
untiring  in  fulfilling  the  appointments  of  Presbytery, 
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in  missionary  work,  extending  as  far  as  Egg  Harbor, 
N.  J.  and  the  adjacent  country  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
He  died  in  1775. 

Chidlaw,  Benjamin'W.,  D.  D.,  adescendantof 
a  family  of  Huguenots  who  fled  from  France  in  1085, 
and  settled  in  North  AVales,  G.  H.,  was  born  in  Bala, 
July  14tli,  1811.  Emigrated  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States  in  1 821.  His  early  home  was  in  Radnor, 
Delaware  county,  O. ,  a  large  settlement  Irom  "Wales. 
Here,  in  a  log  cabin  school  house,  with  a  Web.ster's 
spelling  book,  for  which  he  paid  four  pounds  of 
butter,  he  commenced  his  education.  He  was  con- 
verted in  his  childhood,  and  united  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Radnor  in  1829.  In  1833  he  gradu- 
ated in  Miami  University,  O.xford,  O.  He  studied 
theology  under  Brs.  R.  II.  Bishop,  William  McGulfey 
and  J.  W.  Scott,  at  Oxford,  and  was  ordained  in  May, 
1836.  In  the  same  year  he  was  installed  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Butler  county,  O.  Soon  afterwards  he 
entered  the  missionary  service  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  laboring 
earnestly  and  successfully  in  organizing  schools  and 
elevating  the  system  of  Bible  teaching,  and  laboring 
for  the  conversion  of  the  young,  and  their  culture  in 
the  service  of  Christ. 

In  1840  he  visited  Wales,  and  his  preaching  in  the 
Welsh  language  was  wonderfully  blessed.  In  the 
church  at  Llannwehllyn,  North  Wales,  over  two 
hundred  souls  were  led  to  Christ  and  gathered  into 
its  fold.  In  1880  he  represented  the  American  Sun- 
day-school Union  in  the  Robert  Raikes  Centennial, 
in  London,  G.  B.,  and  also  preached  in  many  places 
in  his  native  principality.  In  his  missionary  labors  he 
established  many  Sunday  Schools  and  churches  in  the 
Welsh  settlements  of  Ohio,  and  the  more  distant  West. 

Dr.  Chidlaw  is  still  at  work  on  the  Sunday-school 
field,  active  and  vigorous  for  a  man  of  seventy-two 
years  of  age.  In  1882  he  preached  eighty-four  ser- 
mons, delivered  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  Sunday- 
school  addresses,  and  traveled  11,500  miles.  For 
twelve  years,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  condrmed  by  the  Senate,  he  was  Commissioner 
of  the  Ohio  Reform  Farm  School  I'or  Boys,  at  Lan- 
caster, an  important  jiosition,  for  which  he  was  well 
qualified,  and  in  which  his  labors  of  love  in  behalf 
of  vicious,  wayward  and  criminal  boys  were  always 
acceptable  and  useful,  in  leading  many  of  them  from 
the  evil  of  their  way,  and  to  a  good,  useful  life. 

In  visiting  County  Poorhouscs  the  condition  of 
pauper  children  deeply  impressed  his  heart  and  led 
him  to  labor  in  their  behalf  Sunday  Schools  were 
established  for  their  benefit,  and  in  many  counties 
"Children's  Homes"  were  built,  securing  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  chililren  from  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  those  institutions,  and  providing  for  them 
the  social,  intellectual  and  religious  education  needed 
to  prepare  them  for  an  early  transfer  to  a  good  and 
safe  home  outside. 

On  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit  Dr.   Chidlaw's 


Welsh  fire,  clear  and  ringing  voice,  and  earnest  man- 
ner, have  seldom  failed  to  arouse  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers.  In  the  sanctuary  or  in  the  grove, 
addressing  adults  or  children,  the  gospel,  man  a 
sinner  and  Christ  a  Saviour  was  his  theme,  and  his 
object  the  conversion  of  souls  to  Christ  and  a  true 
Christian  life.  He  has  written  .several  historical  frag- 
ments and  sermons,  which  have  been  published  and 
widely  circulated,  and  his  contributions  to  the  weekly 
religious  papers  have  been  well  received  and  useful. 

Childs,  Silas  D.,  was  born  at  Conway,  Mass.,  in 
1793.  Completing  a  New  England  common-school 
education,  he  entered  upon  a  clerkship  in  his  native 
town,  but  left  for  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1816.  Here,  after 
being  for  a  time  clerk  and  bookkeeper,  he  engaged 
extensively  in  business.  Alive  to  the  public  welfare, 
he  attended  to  the  public  interests  in  such  stations  as 
Bank  and  Factory,  and  Railway  Directorships,  and 
as  a  Trustee  of  the  Female  Academy,  and  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  the  Cemetery  Association.  Upright, 
faithful,  honorable,  kind  and  sympathizing,  he  was 
always  the  modest  and  quiet,  and  dignified  gentle- 
man, never  suffering  taint,  or  the  suspicion  of  it.  His 
sudden  death  was  greatly'  lamented  -by  the  whole 
community.  Among  his  liberal  legacies  was  that  of 
$30,000  for  the  Chair  in  Hamilton  College  which  bears 
his  name.  Mrs.  Childs  breathed  her  husband's  benevo- 
lent spirit,  and  by  the  addition  ot  §60,000  to  his  gift, 
greatly  enlarged  his  project,  and  added  to  the  facili- 
ties of  Hamilton  College  for  imparting  both  a  scholarly 
and  practical  education ;  and,  not  forgetting  other  ob- 
jects,  she  erected,  at  her  own  expense,  as  convenient 
and  beautiful  a  Chapel  for  the  Utica  Cemetery,  as  ac- 
commodates and  adorns  any  similar  place  in  the  land. 

Childs,  Thomas  S.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  January  19th,  1825;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  New  York  in  1847,  and  at  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  in  1850.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  April  17th,  1850;  and  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  June  30th,  1852.  On  February  7th,  1866,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.  He  was  elected  Professor 
in  Hartford  Seminary  in  1871;  was  stated  supply  at 
Windsor,  1874-80,  and  was  chosen  Professor  in  AVoos- 
ter  University,  Ohio,  in  1880,  which  position  he  has 
since  resigned.  Dr.  Childs  is  a  forcible  preacher 
and  an  interesting  writer.  He  has  published  sev- 
eral tracts  and  sermons.  In  1857  he  contributed  to 
the  Princeton  Review,  "Theology  of  John  Robinson," 
and  in   1863,  "The  Life  of  Edward  Irring." 

Christian,  Rev.  Levi  Hunt,  was  born  at 
Albany,  New  York,  August  1st,  1817,  and  graduated 
at  New  Jer-sey  College,  in  1840.  He  was  Principal  of 
the  Academy  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. ,  missionary  at 
Lewinsville  and  Fairfax,  1845-8;  ordained  an  evan- 
gelist by  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester,  October  3d, 
1846  ;  pastor    of   Court  Street   Church,    Rochester, 
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N.  y.,  1849-50;  associate  pastor  of  F.  Street  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1850-51;  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Camden,  N.  J.,  1851-53;  pastor  elect  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  1855;  and  pastor  of  the  North 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1855-64.  He  died  at 
Philadelphia,  October  23d,  1804.  Mr.  Chi'istian  was 
an  earnest  and  exemplary  Christian.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  able  and  faithful.  He  wrote  with  force,  and 
several  of  his  sermons,  excellent  in  substance  and 
style,  were  given  to  the  public. 

Christian  Observer.  The  conception  of  the 
religious  newspaper  press,  as  it  exists  in  this  coun- 
try, probably  originated  with  the  Rev.  John  Holt 
Rice,  D.  D.,  the  founder  of  Union  Tlieological  Semi- 
nary, in  Virginia.  Impressed  with  the  possibilities 
of  its  usefulness  and  its  power,  he  had  earnest  con- 
ference with  the  late  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  of 
Princeton,  who  secured  the  establishment  of  the 
RcVighms  Rcmemhrancei;  in  Philadelphia.  Its  first 
number  w:is  issued  September  4th,  1813,  by  Rev. 
John  W.  Scott.  This  was  probably  the  first  religious 
newspaper  ever  published  in  this  eouutr}-. 

The  following  Spring  the  Rev.  John  Andrews 
stirted,  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  a  paper  modeled  after 
this  one,  which  was  afterwards  merged  into  the  Pres- 
byterian. Banner,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  One  of  Dr.  Rice's 
elders,  David  I.  Burr,  carried  the  idea  to  Boston,  and 
organized  there  a  joint-stock  company,  which  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Boston  Recorder,  about 
1817,  with  Sidney  E.  Morse  (who  subsequently 
founded  the  A'ciii  York  Otiservcr)  as  its  editor. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Rice  himself  started  a  Presbyterian 
newspaper  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1822.  It  was  known 
as  the  Famili)  Visitor.  He  conducted  it  for  about  five 
years;  but,  finding  the  labor  too  heavy  in  connection 
with  his  ixostoral  labor,  the  Rev.  Ama.sa  Converse, 
then  laboring  as  an  evangelist  in  Nottoway  county, 
Va.,  took  charge  of  it,  in  February,  1827,  and  changed 
its  name  to  the  Southern  Religious  Telegraph. 

When  the  discussions  were  pending  that  resulted 
in  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1837, 
the  paper  labored  earnestly  to  i)revent  the  division, 
but  when  it  was  aecoiuplished,  took  its  stand  with 
the  New  School — not  advoc;itiug  the  jieculiar  tloetrinal 
views  of  leaders  in  the  New  School  party,  but 
earnestly  contending  for  the  principles  of  church 
government  which  it  believed  were  violated  in  the 
disruption.  In  1839  the  Philadelphia  Observer  (the 
successor  of  the  Religious  Remembrancer)  was  united 
with  the  Southern  Religious  Telegraph,  and  the  united 
paper,  now  known  as  the  Christian  Ohscrrer,  with 
Dr.  Converse  as  its  editor,  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  consequence  of  diflSculties  growing  out 
of  the  war,  the  Observer  was,  in  18G1,  transferred  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  where  it  grew  steadily  in  favor  with 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  It  contributed 
its  influence  to  efiect  the  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  South,in  1864.  In  1869  it  was  united  with 
the  Free  Christian  Commonwealth,  of  Louisville,  and 


since  that  time  has  been  published  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
occupying  the  position,  not  of  a  Sj-nodical  paper,  but 
a  paper  for  the  whole  Southern  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  which  ministers  and  others,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Church,  freely  interchange  views  on  questions  of 
general  interest. 

The  Christian  Observer  was  edited  by  Rev.  A.  Con- 
verse, D.  D.,  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years.  His  eldest  son.  Rev.  F.  Bartlett  Converse, 
became  associated  with  him,  as  editor,  in  June,  1858. 
Rev.  Amasa  Converse  died  in  December,  1873.  At  his 
death,  his  son.  Rev.  James  B.  Converse,  joined  in  the 
editorial  work.  The  paper,  which  has  attained  to  a 
cu'culation  surpa.s.sed  by  very  few  papers  in  the 
Southern  States,  is  now  edited  and  pulilished  by  two 
sons  of  its  old  editor,  Rev.  F.  B.  and  Rev.  Thomas 
E.  Converse. 

Christianity,  Gro'wth  of.  Dr.  Dorchester 
makes  the  following  estimate  : — 

PROTESTAXT  FOKEIGX   MISSIONS. 

NUMOEtt  OF  CHRISTIAN    CONVEHTS    IN   THE    WURLD. 

A.  D.  18.30.  A.  D.  lS:iO.  A.  D.  1880. 

N.  America UiJ.OUO                  07,703  12.'vWl 

Asia 3,069                    3.3,580  24:i,Csi; 

Africa 2,0(18                    21,():.9  1(>4,7(H 

Oci-anica 2,167                    48,099  128,096 

POPULATION  TJNDEE  CHRISTIAN   GOVEENMENTS. 


,  1500 100,000,000  I 

1700 ;....165,0O0.0O0 


A.  D.  18.30 388,0011.000 

"      1870 685,000,000 


NOMINAL  CIIRI.STIAN.S   IN   THE  WORLD. 

400 10,000,000 

800 30,000,01X1 

1000 60,000,000 

1500 100,OiO,000 

AREA   OF  THE   EARTH 


A.  D.  1800 200,000,000 

"      1880 41(1,000,000 

"      2000 1,200,000,000 

at  same  rate  of  progress. 


(52,002,470  square  milei 
A.  D.  1500. 


Sqtiare  Miles. 

Possessed  liy  P;iK;insand  Mohammedans 48,284,687 

"  "   Cliristians 3,777,78J 

A.  D.  1880. 

Possessed  by  Pagans  and  Mohammedans 19,642,850 

"  Roman  Catholics 9,304,.305 

"  "  Greeji  Church 8,778,128 

"  "  Protestanrs 14,.i37,187 — 

"  "  Christians 32,419,020 

Church  of  the  Covenant,  New  York  City. 
The  first  religious  service  which  issued  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  was  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  in  Twenty- 
Ninth  street,  near  Madison  avenue,  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  November,  in  1860.  In  the  Autumn  of  18G1  the 
place  of  meeting  was  changed  to  Dodworth's  new 
studio  building,  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and 
Twenty-sixth  street.  Here,  on  the  evening  of  March 
21st,  1863,  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation,  of  which 
Dr.  Skinner  was  the  Moderator,  and  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  Secretary,  eighty-three  persons  presented  cer- 
tificates of  dismission  from  various  churches.  Her- 
man Griffin,  Gurdon  Buck,  M.  D.,  and  Frederick  G. 
Burnham,  were  then  elected  and  set  apart  to  the 
ofiice  of  ruling  elder. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  Sabbath,  March  30th, 
1863,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  u.  D.,  presiding,  the 
Rev.  George  L.  Prentiss,  D.  D. ,  was  elected  pastor  of 
the  new  church,  and  was  duly  installed  by  the  Fourth 
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Presbytery  of  New  York,  on  the  llth  of  May,  18G2. 
The  name,  "Church  of  the  Covenant,"  was  adopted 
at  a  meeting  held  on  Friday,  April  4th,  18G-2.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  on  the  5th 
of  November,  18G3,  and  the  chapel  was  first  occupied 
for  worship  on  the  23d  of  May,  1864.  On  the  30th 
of  April,  1865,  the  church  was  dedicated,  and  two 
years  later  the  parsonage  was  finished.  On  the  12th 
of  February,  1873,  Dr.  Prentiss  resigned  the  jjastorate, 
to  accept  the  Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology,  Church 
Polity,  and  Missionary  Work,  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  On  Wednesday  evening,  Ajiril  2d,  1873, 
the  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  to 
the  pastorate,  and  was  installed  on  Thursday  evening, 
May  8th,  1873.     In  this  relation  he  still  continues. 

The  most  no- 
ticeable pul)lic 
incident  in  the 
history  of  the 
church  was  the 
meeting  here 
of  the  New 
School  General 
As.sembly,  in 
May,  1869,  the 
other  Assembly 
meeting  at  the 
same  time,  in 
the  Brick 
Church. 

C  h  u  r  c  h 
Mortgages. 
The  following 
extract  from  an 
anniversary  ser- 
mon of  the  Rev. 
S.  F.  Clark,  on 
this  subject,  is 
well  worthy  of 
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permanent    re- 
cord : — ■ 

"But  somehow  we  never  hear  the  last  of  that 
same  mortgage.  It  is  thought  of.  It  is  talked  about. 
It  frets  and  chafes  continually  the  minds  of,  perhaps, 
nine  men  who  arc  called  trustees  ;  by  which  we  mean 
those  who  attend  to  the  disagreeable  and  expensive 
part  of  the  establishment,  and  who  are  expected 
never  to  speak  of  their  troubles.  The  mortgage  be- 
comes, by  and  by,  the  most  influential  thing  about 
the  church.  It  is  but  a  piece  of  paper.  Not  three 
men  in  the  congregation  ever  saw  it.  It  is  stored 
away  in  some  dark  vault,  and  has  a  dozen  curious 
bolts  turned  on  it.  It  could  escape  from  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition  as  easily  as  from  its  present  pl.ace. 
And  yet  that  same  piece  of  paper  becomes  the  terror 
of  the  community.  It  drinks  up,  like  a  .sponge,  the 
thoughts,  affections  and  energies  of  the  people.  It 
stands  at  the  church  door,  like  the  angel  in  Balaam's 


path,  and  makes  the  approaching  worshipers  pass 
on  to  some  church  where  there  is  no  mortgage.  It 
builds  itself  a  throne  in  the  sanctuary,  and  thence 
looks  down  with  stern  eyes,  which  remind  us  of  the 
New  England  tithing-man,  who  once  kept  order  in 
the  meeting-house.  It  puts  its  hands  over  the  plates 
when  missionary  collections  are  taken  up,  and  says, 
'  Not  too  much  ;  that  quarter's  interest  falls  due 
next  month,  and  you  must  have  a  subscription  to 
raise  it.'  It  ro-vaews  the  card  of  benevolent  collec- 
tions, and  strikes  off  what  causes  it  will,  that  there 
may  not  be  too  many.  It  forbids  enlarging  the 
Sunday-school  room,  although  that  swarms  with 
children ;  and  it  is  opposed  to  mission  schools, 
because  these  things  are  accomplLshed  by  that  same 
money  which  the  mortgage  must  have.     This  same 

piece  of  paper 
has  a  wondrous 
power  of  trans- 
mutition.  It 
transforms  it- 
self into  a 
heavy  and  im- 
palpable mist, 
and  floats  off 
into  the  pastor's 
.study.  It  af- 
fects his  spirits. 
It  clogs  his 
brain.  It  hin- 
ders all  his 
plans  of  useful- 
ness  for  the 
church.  It 
holds  him, 
mth  inexorable 
force,  on  the 
very  borders  of 
a  hundred  u.se- 
ful      projects — 


forbidding  him 
to  cross  one  of 
them  until  the  debt  is  paid.  It  depreciates  him  in 
his  own  eyes,  until  it  takes  half  his  mental  energies 
to  keep  his  brain  in  working  order.  It  at  length 
depreciates  him  every  where.  And  as  to  thcT  chang- 
ing of  pastoral  relations,  it  makes  sport  of  them  ; 
and,  like  the  centurion,  says  '  to  this  man,  go,  and 
he  goeth ;  and  to  another,  come,  and  he  cometh. ' 
The  sacred  affections  which  belong  to  those  relations 
are  no  more,  in  his  jiath,  than  so  much  fla.x  before  the 
flame. 

"At  length  the  pastor's  vacation  comes.  He  goes 
away  to  gather  ideas  and  health  among  the 
mountains.  He  climbs  the  beetling  crags,  from 
which  he  scares  the  eagle,  and  then  looks  off  npon 
God's  world,  and  feels  his  soul  growing  larger  with 
every  breath.  He  forgets  how  long  he  h;is  been  a 
slave.     He  is  a  free  man   now.     But  very  soon  he 
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thinks  of  his  people.  It  is  for  them  he  studies  in 
Nature's  school.  He  looks  around  for  thcra.  He 
breathes  in  that  mountain  air,  that  lie  may  breathe 
it  out  again  upon  them.  He  stores  his  mind,  his 
imagination,  his  tast<;,  with  ideas  and  illustrations, 
which  he  dedicatt'S  to  them.  But  see  his  counte- 
nance changing  !  His  eye  is  less  glowing.  His  heart 
less  swelling.  He  muses.  The  great  panorama 
ceases  to  charm  him.  The  mind  has  gone  in  upon 
itself.  It  has  found  some  gloomy  associations. 
What  are  they  ?  Ah,  the  mortgage  is  there  !  It  has 
climbed  the  mountiin  with  him.  It  has  put  its 
veil  over  his  eyes,  dimming  the  glories  of  nature. 
The  thought  of  his  dear  people  was  one  link  in  the 
chain  of  association  ;  the  next,  and  the  next  suc- 
ceeded, and  then  came  the  great  fact  that  he  would 
go  home  only  to  be  a  slave  again,  and  crouch 
beneath  the  sceptre  of  that  same  old  mortgage. ' ' 

Church,  Second  Presbyterian,  Cleveland, 
O.  This  Church  was  organized  June  l"2th,  1844,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland,  Rev.  S.  C.  Aiken,  D. D., 
officiating.  Of  the  fifty-eight  original  members,  all 
but  five  were  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Their  first  house  of  worship  was  purchased  from  the 
Congregational  Church.  It  was  a  frame  building,  on 
the  Northwest  corner  of  the  park,  on  the  lot  West 
of  the  County  Court  House.  It  was  occupied  by 
this  church  from  September,  1844,  to  July,  1851, 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  Erie  Street  Baptist  Church, 
and  by  them  removed  to  the  corner  of  Erie  and  Ohio 
Streets,  where  it  now  stands.  The  Second  Church 
then  occupied  a  new  and  substantial  edifice  which 
they  had  erected  on  Superior  Street  east  of  the  park. 
To  thisachapel  was  added  in  1870.  These  buildings 
were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth 
of  October,  1870,  and  for  two  years  the  congregation 
worshiped  in  public  halls,  first  in  the  Opera  House, 
afterwards  in  Case  Hall.  Meanwhile  an  eligible  site 
had  been  secured  up  town,  and  a  new,  elegant  stone 
edifice  with  chapel  adjoining,  was  erected,  which  the 
church  occupied  for  the  first  time  on  the  twentieth  of 
October,  1878. 

Kev.  Sherman  S.  Canfield,  D.  D.,  was  installed  the 
first  pastor  September  3d,  1844,  and  dismissed  April 
2;{d,  18.54.  Rev.  James  Eells,  D.  D.,  w;is  installed 
January  2Jitli,  1855,  and  dismissed  April  3d,  1860. 
Kev.  Theron  H.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  was  installed  April 
24th,  1861,  and  dismis.sed  April  7th,  18G8.  Rev. 
James  Eells,  d.d.,  was  again  installed  December  16th, 
1869,  and  dismissed  June  21st,  1873.  Rev.  Charles 
S.  Poraeroy,  D.  D.,  the  present  pastor,  was  installed 
June  22d,  1873. 

The  church  numbers  now  (1883)  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  with  a  large  and  influen- 
ential  congregation,  and  is  eminent  for  its  unity, 
zeal  and  benevolence  in  all  Christian  and  charitable 
work.  The  Woodland  avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  Will.son  avenue  Presbyterian  Church  are  its 
prosperous  offshoots. 


Clark,  Frederick  C,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  December  13th,  1819.  He  graduated 
at  the  New  York  University  in  1842,  and  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  in  1845. 
Having  preached  a  year  and  a  half  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Aft<-r  six  years'  labor 
in  this  place,  he  was  called  to  West  Twenty-third 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  N.  Y.,  where,  under  his 
ministry,  an  imposing  house  of  worship  was  erected 
and  a  vigorous  congregation  gathered.  From  1867  to 
1871  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Greenwich,  in 
which  he  commenced  his  ministry.  In  1872  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Tompkins  Avenue  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  where  a  substantial 
congregation  soon  gathered  iinder  his  ministry.     He 


FREDERICK   G.  CLARK,  D.  D. 

is  now  the  esteemed  and  useful  pastor  of  the  Second 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Clark  is  a  man  of  a  noble,  pious,  consistent 
life,  and  one  whose  conversation  and  deportment  are 
not  less  fascinating  than  useful.  He  is  a  very 
acceptable  preacher,  having  nothing  sensational  in 
his  style,  but,  on  the  contrary,  leaning  to  the  most 
rigid  models  of  pulpit  propriety.  His  sermons,  which 
are  able  expositions  of  gospel  truth,  are  -written  with 
clearness  and  pointedness,  and  with  much  scholarly 
finish.  His  gifted  and  devout  mind  and  clear 
common  sense  give  him  great  power  as  a  preacher. 
Dr.  Clark  is  the  author  of  a  memoir,  entitled  "  The 
Life  Work  of  Mary  M.  Maynard,"  and  many  published 
sermons.  He  is  also  a  frequent  and  popular  con- 
tributor to  religious  journals. 
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Clark,  James,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  March  9th,  1812.  Ho  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Penn.sylvania  in  1830,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  November  8th,- 
1837.  He  hius  been  pastor  of  the  Tennent  Church, 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  1837-9;  pastor  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Mt.  Bethel,  1839;  pastor  at  Behadere,  N.  J.,  1840-50; 
President  of  Washington  College,  Pa.,  18.50-2,  and 
pastor  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  1852-7.  Since  resigning 
the  last  charge,  Dr.  Clark  hixs  resided  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  has  been  usefully  engaged  in  WTiting 
occasionally  for  the  religious  press,  assisting  his  min- 
isterial brethren,  and  supplying  vaeaut  pulpits,  as 
opportunity  has  oflered.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  pol- 
ished manners,  of  great  personal  dignity,  an  instructr 
ive  preacher,  a  vigorous  writer,  and  eminently  con- 
scientious in  the  discharge  of  what  he  regards  as  duty. 

Clark,  Rev.  John  Flavel,  was  born  in  AUen- 
iowii,  N.  J. ,  1784.  His  tivther  was  Joseph  Clark,  D.  n. , 
one  of  the  most  prominent  pastors  of  the  Synod  of 
New  Jersey.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  College, 
1807,  among  the  first  of  his  class.  He  then  engaged 
in  teaching,  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Commenced  the 
study  of  theology  in  Andover,  1810.  In  1812  he  was 
chosen  Tutor  in  Princeton,  which  position  he  held 
three  years,  pursuing  his  theological  studies  under 
Dr.  Green.  June  14th,  1815,  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Flemington, 
N.  J.  His  ministry  there  was  very  successful.  In 
1820  this  charge  was  connected  with  the  Fir.st  Ann- 
ville,  and  the  two  churches  were  under  his  care  until 
1836.  He  then  resigned,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1836-42. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  where  he  remained  only  a  year. 
He  then  settled  over  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Fishkill  Village,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine,  in  1853.  He  was  a  kind,  unselfish  man; 
an  exceedingly  agreealjle  companion,  full  of  talk  and 
wit;  an  amiable  and  faithful  minister.  His  person 
was  large  and  portly,  willi  a  beaming  countenance. 

Clark,  Rev.  Joseph,  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
October  11th,  1825.  He  graduated  at  Marshall  Col- 
lege, then  located  at  Mercer.sburg,  with  the  highest 
honors,  in  1848;  received  his  theological  training  at 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  June 
11th,  1851.  On  the  third  of  June,  1852,  he  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churcli  at  C'hambersburg,  Pa.  Here  he  labored  with 
great  acceptance  till  October  1859,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disease  of  the  throat,  which  made  public 
speaking  perilous,  he  resigned  the  charge,  and  en- 
gaged in  secular  business,  with  the  hope  of  restoring 
his  health.  Mr.  Clark's  aim,  as  a  pastor,  was  to  in- 
struct from  the  pulpit,  and  by  disseminating  among 
the  people  the  p\il>lications  of  the  Church;  his  time 
was  therefore  spent  in  pulpit  preparation  rather  than 
in  social   visitations    among  them.      He   was  very 


methodical  in  the  distribution  of  his  time,  and  set 
apart  a  large  proportion  to  reading  and  writing.  He 
w;;s  a  Ibrcible  writer  and  a  bold  investigator  of  truth, 
and  puslied  his  researches  into  every  pro\'iiice  of 
physical  and  moral  science,  as  Avell.  as  into  theology. 
In  1862  he  contributed  to  the  Princeton  Review  an 
article  on  "The  History  and  Theory  of  Revolutions," 
and  in  1863,  another  article  on  "The  Skepticism  of 
Science,"  both  of  which  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion at  the  time  of  publication.  Mr.  Clark  died  June 
7th,  1865. 

Clark,  Joseph,  D.D.,  was  born  near  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  October  21st,  1751.  He  was  trained  to 
the  carpenter's  trade,  but  after  he  passed  his  twen- 
tieth year  he  resolved  to  become  a  mini.ster  of  the 
gospel.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  in  1781, 
and  studied  theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Woodhull,  of  Monmouth.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach,  April  23d,  1783,  by  the  Prcsbj^ery  of  New 
Brunswick,  supplied  the  church  at  Allentown,  N.  J., 
for  si.x  months,  was  ordained  by  the  same  Prcsbj^tery, 
sine  tituin,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  June  15th, 
1784,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Allen- 
tovm,  in  June,  1788.  In  1796  he  took  charge  of  the 
congregation  in  New  Brunswick,  where  he  continued 
till  the  close  of  life.  By  appointment  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  1798  and  1799,  Mr.  Clark  was  agent  to 
collect  funds  for  destitute  congregations  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  was  very  successful  in  the 
work.  After  the  burning  of  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  March,  1802,  he  also  made  liberal  collections 
to  repair  the  extensive  loss.  In  1803  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Corjjoration  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  continued  so  until  his  death.  He  was 
also,  for  many  successive  years,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Missions,  which  acted  by  the  appoint- 
ment and  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. He  died,  October  19th,  1813.  Dr.  Qark  pos- 
sessed a  mind  originally  of  sujierior  order,  and 
enlarged  and  aecompli.shed  by  much  reading  and 
.study.  In  the  puljjit  he  was  always  solemn,  digni- 
fied and  instructive.  In  debate  he  had  a  remarkable 
talent  both  to  scrutinize  and  to  defeat  the  arguments 
and  aims  of  his  adversary.  In  the  details  of  business 
few  men  probably  have  surpassed  him.  In  all  his 
walk  through  life,  with  the  politeness  and  affability 
of  the  man  of  literature  and  the  gentleman  he  min- 
gled that  purity  of  conversation  and  that  savor  of 
devotion  which  ought  ever  to  characterize  a  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Clark,  Robert,  the  son  of  William  and  Margaret 
Clark,  was  born  near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  July  2d,  1774, 
and  there  he  died  January  7th,  1856.  He  had  been 
ordained  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Church,  in  October 
of  1814,  and  when  the  Second  Church  was  organized, 
in  January  of  1833,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  first 
three  elders.  Among  many  of  the  ministry  and 
eldership  of  our  Church,  as  well  as  a  large  circle  of 
personal  friends,  he  was  well  known,  and  his  life  and 
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character  had  secured  for  him  no  ordinary  measure  of 
esteem  and  admiration.  For  more  than  forty  years 
he  had  been  a  ruling  elder,  and  he  discharged  its 
functions  with  a  \'igor,  efficiency  and  wisdom,  which 
endeared  him  to  all  the  pastors  with  whom  he  labored. 
His  love  for  the  Church  was  ardent  and  deep,  and 
her  interests  always  lay  near  his  heart.  His  character 
was  of  the  order  sublime.  He  was  a  large-hearted, 
noble-minded.  Christian  man,  combining  firmness 
and  strength  with  tenderne.ss  and  generosity,  and 
serious  earnestness  with  great  cheerfulness.  His 
integrity  was  recognized  by  all  who  knew  him  as  of 
the  most  sterling  and  unbending  character.  He 
was  an  admirable  t^*  of  the  men  of  a  former  age. 
His  last  illness  was  brief,  and  his  summons  sudden; 
hut  he  was  waiting  for  his  Lord;  shared  largely  in 
His  grace,  and  to  him  it  was  permitted  to  be  a 
beautiful  exemplification  of  the  language  of  the 
Temanite:  "  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full 
age,  like  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season." 

Mr.  Clark  was  the  honored  father  of  honored 
children,  and  a  father  of  whose  memory  his  children 
and  his  grandchildren  may  be  justly  proud  and 
emulous.  Three  of  his  sons  becjime  ruling  ciders  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  as  many  different  jilaces, 
and  one  was  the  scholarly  preacher  and  beloved  pastor 
of  the  Falling  Spring  Presbyterian  Church,  in  C'ham- 
bersburg.  Pa.      ' '  The  memory  of  the  j  ust  is  blessed. ' ' 

Clarke,  Rev.  Albert  Brown,  the  son  of  John 
and  Mary  Clarke,  wiis  born  m  Schellsburg,  Pa.,  July 
14th,  1817.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College, 
and  studied  theology  in  the  Wesk'rn  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Carlisle,  in  1841,  and  supplied  the  Church  of  Bedford 
six  months.  He  then  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Ligonicr,  Pa.,  and  established,  successfully,  a 
Female  Seminary.  For  nearly  a  year  he  acted  as 
Financial  Agent  for  the  endowment  of  Washington 
College,  Pa.  Afterwards  he  took  charge  of  the 
Church  at  Altoona,  Pa.  Here  he  spent  his  best  days; 
for  the  building  tip  and  efficiency  of  this  church  he 
devoted  his  ripe  experience  and  final  effort;  around 
it  were  gathered  his  last  prayers  and  hopes,  and  in 
its  order,  harmony,  strength,  and  love,  he  realized 
the  tokens  of  his  Master's  presence,  and  the  just 
reward  of  a  liiithful  servant.  He  died  July  5th, 
1863.  Mr.  Clarke  had  a  clear  and  well-ljalanccd 
mind,  a  correct  judgment,  much  practical  wisdom, 
unbending  integi-ity,  and  steadfii-stness  of  purpose. 
He  was  eminently  characterized  by  self-control,  dig 
nity,  CQurtesy  and  kindness.  As  a  pastor  he  was 
ever  faithful.  As  a  pulpit  speaker  he  was  clear, 
methodical.  Scriptural,  earnest  and  practical.  He 
delighted  to  "declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God," 
and  to  see  his  charge  gi-ow  in  numbers,  spirituality 
and  efficiency.  By  the  churches  and  brethren  who 
knew  him  well,  he  was  honored  and  beloved. 

Clarke,  David  D.,  D.  D.,theson  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  (Duncan)  Clarke,  was  born  near  Shippensburg, 
10 


Pa.,  in  October,  1810.  Graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, in  1831,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary; 
was  licensed  by  Carlisle  Presbytery,  in  1837,  and  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Chiu-ch  in  Schellsburg,  Pa., 
where  he  was  quite  successful.  He  became  pastor  of 
Lower  JIarsh  Creek  Church,  Adams  county,  Pa.,  in 
1843,  where  he  remained  thirteen  years.  In  1856  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Waynesburgaud 
Newton  Hamilton,  Huntingdon  county,  Pa.,  where 
his  labors  were  much  blessed.  This  relation  con- 
tinued until  his  death  December  30th,  1865.  Dr. 
Clarke  was  an  eminently  devoted  and  conscientious 
minister  of  the  gospel.  His  character  was  strong!}' 
marked  by  humility  and  dignity.  He  left  a  stainless 
reputation,  and  a  memory  of  unwonted  fragrance,  in 
every  congregation  he  served.  The  faithfulness  and 
earnestness  of  his  preaching,  the  jioint  and  tenderness 
of  his  pastoral  counsels,  made  a  deep  impression, 
while  his  gentleness,  firmness,  prudence  and  wisdom 
in  presbyterial  and  ordinary  social  relations  endeared 
him  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Clarke,  Henry  Steele,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Somers,  Coim.,  in  1818.  His  literary  education  was 
begun  in  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  and  was  continued 
at  Yale  College,  Conn. ,  where  lie  graduated  in  Sej)- 
temlier,  1841.  His  first  charge  was  at  Willoughby, 
Ohio.  He  was  installed  pastcn-  at  Manchester,  N.  H., 
September  20th,  1849,  and  his  ministry  in  that  con- 
gregation continued  until  1852,  when  he  acceirted  the 
cordial  and  unanimous  call  of  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  labored  with 
great  zeal  and  success  until  his  death,  January  17th, 
1864.  Dr.  Clarke's  abilities  as  a  preacher  were 
always  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  high  order.  He  had 
a  graceful  presence,  a  persuasive  manner  and  exact 
and  careful  taste,  good  judgment,  a  quick  fancy,  an 
acute  and  discriminating  intellect.  As  a  pastor  he 
was  no  less  efficient  and  successful  than  as  a  preacher. 
He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian, a  faithful  fi-iend,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his 
brethren  and  the  people  of  his  charge. 

Clarke,  Hon.  Hovey  Kilburn,  son  of  Hovey 
and  Sarah  (Kilburn)  Clarke,  was  boru  in  Sterling, 
JIa.ss.,  July  11th,  1812.  His.  school  days  were  spent 
mostly  in  the  academies  at  Utica  and  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
and  in  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  from 
1821  to  1828.  From  1816  to  1831  his  home  was  in 
Utica;  then  five  years  in  Canaudaigua,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  studied  law.  He  removed  to  Michigan  in  1836, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1839.  He  was 
Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Allegan  county,  Mich.,  in 
1842-43,  and  for  Calhoun  coimty  in  1851-52.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
Calhoun  county,  in  1850.  In  1852  he  removed  to 
Detroit,  and  a  few  years  afterward  was  appointed,  by 
the  Ciovernor  of  Michigan,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  compile  the  general  statutes  of  the  State.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Railroad  Land 
Grants,  from  1861  to  1865.    In  1867  he  was  appointed 
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United  States  Registrar  in  Bankruptcy  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Michigan.  He  was  tirst  elected  an  elder 
in  1837,  in  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  at  Allegan, 
Mich.  Since  that  time  he  has  held  tlie  office  in  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Chunh  in  Allegan,  in  the  Trcshy- 
terian  Church  in  Marshall,  in  the  Second  (now 
Fort  Street)  Chiu-ch,  in  the  Westminster  Church,  in 
Detroit.  He  has  been  a  Commissioner  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1857;  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  in  1860;  in  Philadelphia  in  1861;  in 
Columbu-s  in  1862;  in  Peoria,  HI.,  in  1863;  in  St. 
Louis  in  1866;  in  Cincinnati  in  1867;  and  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  in  1882.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  in  1860,  1864,  and  1868; 
and  of  the  Board  of  Publication  in  1867,  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  and  in  1868.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reunion  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Northwest  from  1865  to  1869. 

Mr.  Clarke  deserves  to  be  remembered,  both  for  his 
character  and  his  usefulness.  He  is  a  man  of  very 
clear  convictions  and  positive  opinions.  By  his 
unquestioned  ability,  unblemished  integrity  and 
affectionate  nature,  he  inspires  the  unqualified 
respect  and  affection  of  his  friends,  and  he  is  as 
faithful  to  them  as  they  are  attached  to  him.  Few 
men  in  the  city  where  he  has  long  resided  have 
gained  so  completely  the  confidence  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

As  a  lawyer  he  is  exact  and  thorough,  and  exhaust- 
ive in  all  his  work.  He  has  been  employed  in  some 
very  important  ca.ses.  His  mental  habits  are  .so 
judicial,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  his  professional 
brethren,  he  should  have  been  elevated  long  since,  to 
the  Bench  of  one  of  the  highest  courts. 

He  has  taken  much  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  both  in  the  lower 
and  the  higher  judicatures.  Very  few  laymen  have 
been  elected  so  often  to  the  General  Assembly.  He  has 
been  a  commissioner  to  the  Assembly  eight  times, 
and  has  been  most  efficient  and  useful  as  a  member 
of  important  committees.  In  the  Assembly  of  1882, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  a 
position  not  often  assigned  to  a  layman.  He  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  "sj'stematic  beneficence,"  and 
has  collated  and  published  some  exceedingly  valuable 
statistics,  and  has  written  some  very  able,  practical, 
and  convincing  articles  on  the  subject.  These  eccle- 
siastical services  of  Mr.  Clarke  illustrate  how  much 
more  useful  and  influential  our  ruling  elders  might 
be,  if  their  office  and  influence  were  more  frequently 
recognized. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  been  very  greatly  interested  in 
Westminster  Church,  Detroit,  since  its  foundation, 
in  1857.  In  1882,  the  quarter  centennial  of  the 
church  was  celebrated.  Mr.  Clarke  delivered  an 
historical  address,  and  on  the  occasion,  received 
tokens  of  esteem   and  affectionate  regard    from  the 


congregation,  which  were  as  gratefully  and  sincerely 
given,  as  they  were  unusual  and  unexpected. 

Clemens,  Rev.  "William,  was  born  in  Wheel- 
ing, Virginia,  Scpteml)er  13th,  1825.  Graduated  at 
Washington  College,  Pa.,  with  the  honors  of  the  Insti- 
tution, in  1849,  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and 
was  liceiLsed  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  ))y  the 
Presbytery  of  Washington,  June  14th,  1853.  Our 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  then  appointed  him  to  the 
mission,  then  recently  commenced,  at  Corisco,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which  he  reached,  Decem- 
cember  23d.  Here  he  shrank  from  no  service  or  self- 
denial,  or  exposure  of  health  or  life,  that  duty  .seemed 
to  demand.  In  1857  an  attack  of  malignant  African 
fever  so  shattered  his  constitution  that  a  visit  to 
America  was  deemed  necessary  to  his  restoration, 
and  during  his  sojourn  in  this  country  he  published, 
for  the  use  of  the  mission,  the  gospel  of  Matthew  and 
the  Shorter  Catechism  in  the  Benga  language,  besides 
often  pleading  the  cause  of  the  poor  heathen  in  pub- 
lic. In  January,  1859,  %vith  greatly  improved  health, 
he  again  sailed  from  New  York  for  his  chosen  and 
much  loved  field  of  labor,  and  arrived  at  Corisco, 
April  25th.  He  died,  June  24th,  1862,  whilst  prose- 
cuting, on  a  voyage,  his  missionary  work,  and  his 
corpse  was  committed  to  the  sea.  Mr.  Clemens  was 
a  practical  man,  able  to  turn  every  executive  power 
to  good  advantage.  He  was  distinguished  by  great 
humility.  He  was  fearless  ;  the  course  of  duty  was 
alwaj's  in  his  view  a  safe  course.  He  was  wholly 
devoted  to  his  work  as  a  missionary,  ha\'ing  no  other 
object  in  view,  and  he  was  successful  in  promoting 
the  great  cause.  His  faith  was  strong.  This  was 
his  victory  over  the  world.  By  faith  he  walked  with 
God,  by  faith  he  served  his  generation  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  then  received  a  conqueror's 
crown. 

Cobb,  Rev.  Archibald  Parritt,  was  born  at 
Parsippany,  Morris  county,  N.  J. ,  November  9th,  1821. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  Nevv'  Jersey,  in  1850, 
^nd  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1853.  For  one  and  a 
half  years,  1853-55,  he  was  a  Tutor  in  Princeton  Col- 
lege. He  was  licensed  by  Newark  Pre-sbytery,  April 
20th,  1853,  and  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the 
same  Presbytery,  April  19th,  1854.  While  a  Tutor  at 
Princeton,  he  served,  as  stated  supply,  the  Wither- 
spoou  street  (colored)  Church  in  that  place.  Becom- 
ing pastor  of  the  South  Church,  Philadelphia,  Decem- 
ber 23d,  1855,  he  labori'd  faithfully  at  that  post  until 
released,  October  lOth,  1861.  He  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Tennent  Church,  near  Freehold,  Jlonmouth 
county,  N.  J.,  August  8th,  1863,  and  labored  there 
with  remarkable  assiduity  and  success  for  seventeen 
and  a  half  years,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
February  26th,  1881,  and  which  was  marked  by  per- 
fect submission  to  the  divine  will,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  great  faith,  peace  and  hope  in  Christ. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  a  most  godly  and  useful  man.  All 
acknowledged  his  extraordiuarv  talents,  enjoyed  his 
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preaching,  and  admired  him  as  an  earnest  and  de- 
voted minister.  He  was  an  indefatigal>le  worker, 
toiling  nnceasingly,  even  when  weak  in  body,  and  ex- 
hibiting an  ajiostolic  consecration  to  tlie  duties  of  his 
ministry.     His  jK'ople  loved  their  pastor  devotedly. 

Cobb,  Thomas  R.  R.,  was  born  at  Cherry  Hill, 
Jetfersou  county,  Georgia,  April  10th,  1823.  He 
graduated  at  the  State  University  of  Georgia,  in  the 
class  of  1841,  foremost  among  his  classmates  in  the 
roll  of  merit.  He  studied  law,  and  no  sooner  was  he 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  than  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  profession  by  the  breadth  and 
accuracy  of  his  legal  knowledge,  the  resoluteness  of 
his  piu'pose,  the  thornaghness  of  his  preparation  in 
every  case  he  undertook,  and,  above  all,  his  fidelity 
to  the  ethics  of  his  high  vocation.  To  be  a  great 
lawyer,  a  Christian  lawyer,  was  the  height  of  his 
aspiration ;  and  to  attain  this  end, — supreme  to  his 
ambition  among  earthly  things — his  acute  instincts 
taught  him  to  be  a  man  who  feared  God  and  ^^^■ought 
righteousness  in  all  his  public  aud  private  relations. 
The  basis  of  his  reputation  was  the  appreciative 
opinion  of  his  professional  brethren.  On  no  other 
foundation  would  he  build.  Oa  this  he  did  build. 
And  the  superstructure,  which  rose  so  rapidly  within 
less  than  twenty  years,  is  the  monument  that  jjcr- 
petuates  his  worth  iu  Georgia. 

As  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  a 
man  of  strong  convictions,  liberal  sympathies,  and 
large  views  as  to  Christian  energy  and  enterprise. 
No  interest  of  the  Church  escaped  his  attention;  none 
stopped  short  of  the  central  warmth  iu  his  generous 
heart,  aud  in  all  he  was  the  accredited  leader,  to 
whom,  every  one  looked  without  a  taint  of  euvy  or 
rivalry.  Often,  after  a  day  of  hard  work  iu  the 
Court-room,  he  would  be  found  at  a  village  prajer 
meeting,  or  in  some  other  ministry  of  self-sacrificing 
piety,  intent  on  doing  good,  intent  only  on  that,  and 
never  consulting  his  own  ta.stes  and  gratifications 
in  the  work  that  he  did  for  Christ's  sake.  And  into 
all  and  each,  what  a  heart  of  truthful  and  ardent 
sympathy  went  with  the  ble.ssed  assurance  that  it 
would  have  ' '  free  cour.se  ' '  and  be  ' '  glorified  ! ' ' 
Aud  "glorified  "  it  was  in  many  a  glad  result. 

Outside  of  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  Church  he 
was  untiringly  active  in  behalf  of  education  and 
other  philanthropic  objects.  Whether  at  work  on  a 
Digest  of  the  Statutes  of  the  State,  or  writing  essays 
in  behalf  of  a  State  System  of  Education,  or  piopos- 
iiig  a  scheme  to  enlarge  the  University,  or  contribut- 
ing largely  of  his  means  to  build  the  "Lucy  Cobb 
Instiiute,"  or  laboring  in  revivals,  he  was  the  same 
earnest  and  energetic  worker ;  cheerful,  genial,  buoy- 
ant, under  tasks  to  which  few  men  are  adequate. 
The  force  of  his  tempcrameut  seemed  well  nigh  inex- 
haustible. Such  a  mass  of  sj)ontaneousness, — semper 
paratus — we  have  never  kno^^^l.  More  than  most  men 
wljo  have  had  the  helps  of  a  fine  temperament  and  a 
happy  nature,  he  had  the  capacity  for  versatile  and 


manifold  industry  with  a  great-heartedue.ss  that  made 
his  work  its  own  joy  and  reward.  Only  let  this  be 
added;  Thomas  R.  K.  Cobb  was  a  man  of  profound 
domestic  nature,  and  in  a  Christian  home  of  rare 
beauty  and  blessedness,  he  found  the  cheer  and  re- 
freshment he  needed  for  his  active  and  useful  life. 
He  died  December  13th,  1862. 

Oofan,  Prof.  James  Henry,  LL.  D.,  was  born 
in  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  Septemljer  6th,  1806,  and,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six,  died,  at  Easton,  Pa.,  Feliruary 
6th,  1873.  Being  early  left  an  orphan  he  gaiued  an 
education  by  his  o^\-n  exertions,  and  graduated  at 
Amherst  College,  in  1828.  He  then  established  the 
Fellenbcrg  Academy,  at  Greenfield,  Ma.ss.,  one  of  the 
first  manual  labor  schools  organized  iu  this  country, 
and  conducted  it  with  success  until  1837,  when  he 
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was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Ogdensburg  Academy, 
in  New  Yoi'k,  the  late  eminent  Greek  scholar,  Pro- 
fessor Tayler  Lewis,  LL.  D. ,  being  the  Assistant  Prin- 
cipal. Here  he  became  interested  in  science,  and 
commenced  the  publication  of  The  Slehorological  Jnur- 
nal.  From  1839  to  1843  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Williams  College,  where,  besides  some 
publicatioiLs  in  geodesy,  he  ^\Tote  a  treatise  on  ' '  Solar 
and  Lunar  Ediiises  "  aud  "The  Sloon,"  and  erected 
the  Greylock  Observatory  on  Saddle  Mountain.  For 
this  observatory  he  devised  the  first  combined,  self- 
registering  instrument  to  determine  the  direction, 
force,  velocity  and  moisture  of  the  winds  ever  con- 
structed. The  last  work  of  his  life  was  to  make  an 
improved  instrument,  for  the  same  purpose,  for  the 
National    Astronomical     Observatory,    at     Cordova, 
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Buenos  Ayres.  In  1846  Professor  Coffin  accepted  the 
Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in 
Lafayette  College,  in  which  position  he  remained  uutU 
the  end  of  his  life,  winning  much  celebrity;  but  per- 
haps more  widely  known  for  his  contributions  to  the 
publications  of  the  Smitlisonian  Institution.  In  his  in- 
vestigations on  the  subject  of  winds  and  atmospheric 
changes  he  was  a  pioneer.  His  ' '  Winds  of  the  Globe, ' ' 
in  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  pages  quarto, 
and  twenty-six  plates,  is  the  largest  collection  of 
numerical  tables  ever  issued  from  the  American 
press.  He  wrote  nine  other  works  on  mathematics 
and  science. 

The  merits  and  learning  of  Dr. '  Coffin  were  not 
unrecognized.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  and  a  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, at  the  sessions  of  which  he  freiiueutly  read 
papers  announcing  discoveries.  He  was  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  Brainerd  Church  (Easton).  He  united 
with  the  Church  at  an  early  age,  and  lived  a  sincere 
and  devout  Christian.  He  was  fitted  for  his  work  as 
an  educator  and  an  investigator  by  the  best  gifts  of 
heart  and  head.  A  man  of  clear,  strong  and  candid 
mind,  of  scrupulous  integrity  of  character,  of  con- 
scientious regard  for  accuracy,  and,  above  all,  a  lover 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  His  monument  in  the 
cemetery  at  Easton  bears,  as  a  symbol  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  the  winds,  a  representation  of 
the  Western  Continent,  divided  into  zones,  in  each 
of  which  groups  of  arrows  show  the  course  of  the 
atmosphere.  His  life  was  ^vi-itten  by  his  son-in-law, 
Kev.  John  C.  Clyde,  370  pages,  1881. 

Coffln,  Rev.  Selden  Jennings,  Ph.  D.,  was 
born  at  Ogdeusbuig,  N.  Y.,  August  od,  1838,  and 
graduated  at  Lafayette  College  in  1858.  He  studied 
theology  at  Princeton.  He  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Lehigh,  January  6th,  1874;  was  Tutor 
in  Lafayette  College  in  1864-66;  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  1866-72,  and  has  been  Professor  in 
the  same  institution  since  1872.  He  has  a  fine  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar,  especially  in  the  department  of 
Mathematics. 

Cogswell,  Jonathan,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Rowley,  Mass.,  September  2d,  1782;  graduated,  in 
1806,  at  Harvard  College;  pursued  his  theological 
studies  while  Tutor  at  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  and, 
October  24th,  1810,  was  ordained  to  the  full  work  of 
the  gospel  ministry.  He  was  settled  for  eighteen 
years  in  Saco,  where  he  preached  with  great  fidelity 
and  marked  success,  until  impaired  health  required 
a  resignation  of  the  pastorate.  In  April,  1829,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  New  Britain,  Conn., 
and  continued  so  five  years.  In  1834  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Theological 
Institute  of  Connecticut,  at  East  Windsor.  He  died 
August  1st,  1864.  Dr.  Cogswell's  whole  life  was 
signally  marked  by  Christian  beneficence.  As  a 
preacher,   he  was  peculi;uly  zealous  for  sound  doc- 


trine. Beligion  was  to  him  a  life,  and  faith  an 
abiding  principle.  Wlien  memory  lost  the  record  of 
other  familiar  things,  Jesus  and  His  love  remained 
deejjly  graven  upon  her  t;iblet. 

Coit,  Rev.  J.  C,  was  born  in  New  London,  Conn., 
March  17th,  1709.  When  about  twenty-four  years 
of  age  he  removed  from  his  native  SUite  to  Cheraw, 
South  Carolina,  where  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  law,  and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession. 
In  1834  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology,  and  in 
1837  he  was  licensed,  by  Harmony  I'resbytery,  to 
preach  the  gospel.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  and 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Cheraw  Church.  He  was  the 
first  pastor  of  this  church,  all  who  preceded  him 
haying  been  supplies.  His  p;i.storate  continued  for 
twenty  years  consecutively.  In  1857  his  health 
suddenly  faUed,  and  he  never  recovered  sufficiently 
to  preach.  He  died  in  Cheraw,  in  the  Spring  of  1863, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Coit's  chief  excellence,  as  a  preacher,  was  in 
the  exposition  of  Scripture.  His  explanations  of 
Bible  truths  and  doctimes  were  clear  and  lucid.  He 
was,  indeed,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  His  manner 
in  the  pulpit  was  generally  sedate,  seldom  indulging 
in  pathos  or  flights  of  fancy.  His  sermons,  for  the 
most  part,  were  characterized  by  close  logical  reason- 
ing. In  the  social  relations  of  life  he  was  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  men,  a  polished,  courteous 
gentleman.  By  his  agreeable  manner  and  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  conversation  he  exerted  a  wide  and 
wholesome  influence,  even  outside  of  his  own  church 
and  congregation. 

Mr.  Coit's  zeal  for  the  great  schemes  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  was  worthy  of  all  jiraise.  For  many 
years  he  gave  his  whole  salary  to  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Jlissions.  His  example  had  also  a  very 
beneficent  efl'ect  on  his  flock;  the  Cheraw  Church 
became  noted,  tinder  his  pastorate,  for  its  liberal 
contributions  to  the  beneficent  schemes  of  the  Church. 
He  was  not,  however,  so  much  absorbed  with  these 
great  schemes,  as  to  forget  the  poor  around  him. 
He  was  always  ready  to  minister  to  their  temporal 
as  well  as  their  spiritual  necessities.  His  hand  was 
always  ready  to  help  the  needy. 

Cole,  William  Henry,  was  born  in  Oxford, 
Chenango  county,  X.  Y.,  in  1820.  From  1838  to  1843 
he  was  employed  with  a  corps  of  civU  engineers  on 
the  Erie  Caruil  enlargement,  at  and  near  Schenectady. 
About  four  and  a  half  years  were  afterwards  devoted 
to  farming,  near  Sterling,  111.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  I'resbyterian  Church  of  Sterling,  at  its  organi- 
zation, December  1st,  1844.  liemoving  to  Baltimore, 
JId.,  in  1847,  he  united  with  the  Third  Presliyterian 
Church,  of  which  the  Kev.  Dr.  Jlusgrave  was  then 
pastor.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  been  agent 
of  the  Maryland  Bible  Society,  h.aving  in  that  time 
directed  the  distribution  of  nearly  300, 000  copies  of 
the  Scriptures.  He  became  a  Ruling  Elder  during 
the  Rev.  Grilfith  Owen's  jiastorate,  in  1850.     On  the 
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dissolution  of  the  Third  Church,  in  1870,  his  mem- 
bership was  transferred  to  the  Central  I'resbyterian 
Church,  in  which  he  had  worshiped  from  18G1.  Soon 
al'tcr  lie  was  elected  and  installed  a  member  of  the 
Session,  and  so  continues. 

Jlr.  Cole,  from  the  time  he  made  a  profession  of 
faith,  lias  been  identified  with  the  Sabbath  schools 
of  the  churches  with  which  he  has  been  successively 
couuected.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Third  Church  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
has  held  the  same  position  iu  the  Central  Church 
since  February,  1876.  As  Treasurer  of  the  last 
named  church  and  member  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee, his  services  in  the  erection  of  the  new  edifice 
on  Eutaw  place  were  invaluable.  As  an  elder,  and 
in  all  the  duties  which  pertain  to  his  office,  he  has 
shown  marked  devotion.  He  keeps  a  private  list  of 
all  the  members  of  the  church  and  families  of  the 
congregation,  and  is  almost  as  familiar  with  them  as 
the  pastor.  His  intelligence  and  experience  make 
him  a  wise  counsellor.  He  is  ready  for  every  good 
work,  abundant  iu  labors,  and  faithful  to  his  Master. 

Coleman,  Lyman,  S.  T.  D.,  was  boru  iu  Mid- 
dlcfield,  Slass.,  .Tune  14th,  17J)G.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  iu  1817,  and  for  three  succeeding  years 
was  Principal  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ,  and  subsequently  a  Tutor  at  Yale  for  four 
years,  where  he  studied  theology.  In  1828  he  became 
pa.stor  of  the  Congregational  Chm-ch  in  Belchcrtown, 
Mass.,  and  held  the  charge  for  seven  years;  after- 
wards Principal  of  the  Burr  Seminary,  Vermont,  for 
five  years;  then  Principal  of  the  English  Department 
of  Phillips  Academy  for  five  years.  The  years  1842-3 
he  sjjent  in  Germany,  in  study  and  iu  travel,  and  on 
his  return  was  made  Professor  of  German  iu  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersej'.  He  continued  here,  and  at 
Amherst,  Mass.  and  Philadeliihia,  the  next  fourteen 
years,  in  connection  with  dili'erent  literary  institu- 
tions. He  again  visited  Eiu-ope  in  185G,  and  extended 
his  travels  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Desert,  and  Egj'pt, 
and  after  his  return  he  became  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  Lafayette  College,  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  which  position  his  earthly  labors  ceased. 
Dr.  Coleman's  jirineipal  published  works  are:  1. 
"  The  Antiquities  of  the  Chri.stian  Church."  2.  "The 
Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church."  3.  "An  Histor- 
ical Geograiihy  of  the  Bible."  4.  "Ancient  Chris- 
tianity." 5.  "Historical  Text-Book  and  Atlas  of 
Biblical  Geographj'. " 

Colfelt,  Rev.  La'wrence  Maclay,  was  born  at 
Reedsville,  Mifflin  county.  Pa.,  December  23d,  1849. 
He  joined  the  Church  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  under 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Sample,  then  of 
Bedford,  Pa.  He  entered  the  Junior  Class  in  Jeffer- 
son College,  Canonsburg,  Pa. ,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  graduated,  in  good  standing,  iu  18G9.  He  was 
matriculated  the  same  Fall  as  a  student  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in  1872. 
Three  months  before  graduation,  he  was  called  to  the 


pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  AUentown, 
New  Jersey,  and  was  ordained  and  settled  as  pastor, 
May  9th,  1872.  Here  he  labored  two  years  with  great 
success  and  continuous  revival.  He  "was  called  to 
succeed  Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D.,  by  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  Spring  (March 
28th)  of  1874  was  installed  pastor.  In  this  imijortant 
field,  associated  with  which  are  so  many  historic  and 
renowned  memories,  Mr.  Colfelt  has  since  labored 
with  great  fidelity  and  marked  success.  In  the 
Spring  of  1881  the  congregation,  with  entire  unan- 
imity, gave  him  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  his  health,  the  pnljiit 
being,  in  the  meantime,  supplied  mainly  by  the  Rev. 
F.  L.  Patton,  D.  D.,LL.  D.,  of  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.     The  principal  part  of  this  time  was 
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spent  in  foreign  travel,  and  on  his  return  he  resumed 
his  regular  labors, with  renewed  health  and  strength. 
Mr.  Colfelt  is  an  eloquent  and  impressive  preacher, 
and  quietly,  hut  earnestly  and  successfully,  devoted 
to  his  work.  He  preaches  without  notes,  but  with 
thorough  preparation,  and  presents  truth  with  such 
fluency,  vi\idness,  freshness  and  force,  as  have  won 
for  him  special  popularity,  aud  always  secure  him 
large  and  appreciative  audiences.  He  is  firm  and 
fearless  in  his  cou'^-ictions,  and  shuns  not  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Though  a  regular  attend- 
ant of  Presbjtery,  he  seldom  takes  an  active  part  in 
its  proceedings,  which  is  probably  attributable  to  the 
fact  that,  hy  reason  of  health  that  is  not  very  vigor- 
ous, he  finds  the  demands  of  his  pastoral  relation  upon 
his  strength  sufficient,  without  any  additional  service. 
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Colleges.  There  ivere  nine  colleges  in  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  in  1775.  Harvard,  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
ibunded  in  1638;  The  College  of  'William  and  Mary, 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  1G93;  Yale,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
17(11;  The  College  of  Nevr  Jersej',  Princeton,  1746; 
Columbia,  New  York,  1754;  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  1775;  Brown  University  (origi- 
nally Rhode  Island  College),  1764;  Dai-tmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  1769;  Kutger.s,  New  Jersey,  1770.  Five 
of  these  were  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  insti- 
tutions, one  was  Baptist,  one  Episcopalian,  and  two 
were  undenominational. 

Collier,  Daniel  Le^wis,  was  born  in  Litchfield, 
Conu.,  January  19,  1796.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Collier,  of  Boston,  a  man  of  fine  literary  culture  and 
prominent  as  an  editor.  He  was  first  an  ajiprentice 
to  the  printing  business,  afterwards  a  clerk.  Starting 
in  his  twentieth  year  for  the  West,  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  what  was  then  a  wilderness,  he  stopped  at  Steu- 
benville,  O. ,  where  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  August,  1818.  He  soon  rose  to  eminence 
in  his  profession,  and  secured  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice.  Removing  to  Philadelphia  in  1857,  he  re- 
tired from  professional  life,  and  devoted  his  time 
to  works  of  benevolence  and  religion.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  the  Blind  Asylum,  and  the  Colonization 
Society,  Vice  President  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  and  a  member  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee. In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  a 
Ruling  Elder  in  the  AVest  Spruce  Street  Church,  and 
frenuently  appeared  in  the  Presbj-tery,  Synod  and 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  Collier  died  JIarch  30th, 
1869,  and  left  a  large  circle  of  friends,  b;)th  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  to  cherish 
his  memory  as  that  of  a  j  u.st  and  able  advocate  and 
a  kind  friend. 

Collier,  Rev.  Francis  James,  was  born  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  July  21st,  1838.  He  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College,  in  1858;  studied  theology  at 
Princeton,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presl)}-tery  of 
Ohio,  April  27th,  1864.  He  was  stated  supply  at 
Centre,  Pa.,  in  1863,  and  pastor,  1864-71.  Since 
1872,  he  has  been  pa.stor  of  the  Church  at  Downing- 
town.  Pa.  Mr.  Collier  is  somewhat  retirhig  in  his 
disposition,  calm  in  his  temiierament,  and  dignified 
in  his  bearing.  He  is  an  instructive  and  earnest 
preacher,  a  devoted  pastor,  blessed  in  his  ministry, 
and  beloved  by  his  people.  In  Presbytery  and 
Synod  he  is  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

Collins,  Hon.  Oristus,  was  liorn  in  Marlboro, 
Conn.,  Sei>tember  22d,  1792.  He  accompauied  his 
parents,  early  in  life,  to  Wayne  county.  Pa.,  where 
his  early  education  was  obtained.  Promise  of  his 
future  attainment  was  .shown  by  the  rapid  progress 
displayed  in  his  studies.  In  1817  he  entered,  as  a 
student  of  law,  the  office  of  Garrick  Mallory,  Esq., 
of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  'WTiile  pursuing  his  legal  studies 
at  this  place  he  confessed  Christ,  and  united  with 


the  Congregational,  then  the  only  church  in  Wilkes- 
barre. He  was  the  first  to  suggest,  and  among  the 
most  influential  in  eft'ecting,  a  change  in  the  church's 
ecclesiastical  organization.  In  that  change  Presby- 
terianism  had  its  introduction  into  northern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  this  Church  Mr.  Collins  early  became  an  elder, 
and  has  continued  such,  through  all  its  pa.storates, 
down  to  the  present  time.  His  iinswerving  loyalty 
to  the  Standards  of  the  Church,  and  to  his  own  con- 
victions of  truth  and  duty;  his  outspoken  sentiments 
on  questions  afiecting  the  good  or  e^^l  of  the  commu- 
nity; his  unbending  integrity  and  unquestioned 
piety,  coupled  with  great  intellectual  attainments, 
were  always  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  body,  and 
gave  great  weight  to  his  counsels  in  the  courts.  He 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  Temperance,  and  a  plea 
made  by  him  was  the  first  published  Temperance 
document  in  that  portion  of  the  State. 

In  1837  he  was  called  to  the  Bench,  and  became 
Judge  of  the  Courts  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  While  residing 
here  he  was  elected  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  exerted  an  important  influence  in  every 
good  cause  of  both  Church  and  State.  Along  mth 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Bivrrowes  and  Hon.  Thaddeus 
Stevens  he  was  pri^-y  counsellor  to  the  administration 
of  Governor  Joseph  Ritner.  Though  frequently  im- 
portuned to  allow  his  name  to  go  before  the  people 
as  a  candidate  for  political  preferment,  he  always 
modestly  declined.  Upon  the  transition  of  the 
Judgeship  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  life  tenure 
to  periodic  election  he  returned  to  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
took  rank  as  a  leading  attornej-  of  northern  Penn- 
.sylvania. 

In  1874,  owing  to  diminished  acuteness  of  hearing, 
being  then  eighty -two  years  of  age,  he  retired  from 
the  courts.  The  last  ten  years  have  been  passed  in 
the  fiunily  of  his  son.  Rev.  C.  J.  Collins,  at  Rye, 
N.  Y.  And  now,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two, 
he  awaits  the  summons  to  higher  courts  and  more 
extended  spheres  of  usefulness.  With  latest  days 
have  come  de<;pening  convictions  in  all  those  themes 
of  Chiu-ch  and  State  in  which  he  has  stood  firm  and 
uncompromising  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Collins,  Rev.  Charles,  the  second  son  of  Charles 
Collins,  who  was  for  many  years  an  elder  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  was 
born  February  1st,  1823.  He  pm-sued  a  regular 
classical  course  at  the  Philadelphia  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. On  account  of  delicate  health,  he  was  obliged 
to  visit  the  West  Indies  and  reside  there.  Returning 
to  Philadelphia,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  aftairs. 
After  studying  theology  under  Rev.  J.  F.  Berg,  l>.  v.. 
he  was  licensed.  May  29th,  1858,  by  the  Cla-ssis  of 
Philadelphia  (Reformed  Dutch),  to  preach  the  gospel. 
He  then  estiiblished  the  "Whitefield  Mission,"  and 
labored  there  for  several  years.  He  subsequently 
supplied  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Norris- 
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town,  the  Manayuuk  Church,  and  in  1864  he  spent 
some  time  as  an  evangelist  in  Western  Pemisylvania. 
In  18G6  he  began  to  supply  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Jeftersouville,  Pa. ,  and  was  soon  after  called  to  be 
its  pastor,  in  which  relation  he  still  continues,  popu- 
lar with  his  congregation,  and  greatly  blessed  in  his 
labors.  Mr.  Collins  has  published  several  excellent 
works  on  the  subject  of  music.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  many  evangelical  hymns  of  much  merit.  As  a 
preacher  he  is  jiopular.  He  is  always  solemn  and 
impressive  in  manner,  usually  extemporizing  from  a 
text  employed  to  enforce  a  particular  doctrine,  or 
used  us  a  motto  to  illustrate  some  point  in  morals. 

Collisson,  Rev.  Henry  Matthew,  is  the 
oldest  sou  of  the  late  Rev.  M.  A.  Collisson,  M.A., 
pastor  of  Christ  Church,  Highbury,  London,  Eng- 
land, an  eminent  member  of  the  Evangelical  and 
Calvinistic  party  of  the  English  Church.  He  united 
with  the  Church  on  profession  of  faith,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  in  Loudon.  He  was  educated  in  London, 
England,  and  Paris,  France,  and  studied  theology  at 
Kings'  College,  London,  under  Professor  I'lunitree, 
n.D.  In  1869  he  came  to  reside  iu  this  country,  and 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  fouud 
in  accord  with  his  theological,  convictions.  He  com- 
pleted his  theological  studies  in  the  "  Seminary  of 
♦he  Northwest,"  at  Chicago,  where  he  graduated  in 
1873. 

Mr.  Collisson  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1872,  by 
the  Presbj'tery  of  Chicago.  His  first  charge  was 
"Willow  Creek  Church,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Freeport, 
111.  In  1879  he  was  installed  in  the  pastorate  of 
Fullerton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Cluircli,  close  to  the 
iSeminary,  in  Chicago  ;  a  church  which  since  its 
foundation  by  Dr.  "Willis  Lord,  in  1864,  has  always 
been  closely  affiliated  with  the  Seminary.  Of  this 
church  he  still  has  charge.  He  is  a  preacher  of 
ability,  faithful  as  a  pastor,  ble.ssed  in  his  ministry, 
and  held  iu  high  esteem  by  his  brethren. 

Colwell,  Stephen,  Esq.,  was  boru  in  Charles- 
town,  now  WfUsburgh,  "Western  Virginia,  JIarch 
2.5th,  1800;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1818, 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  his  native  State  in  1820, 
and  pursued  his  profession  closely  in  a  circuit  em- 
bracing two  counties  in  Virginia,  two  iu  Ohio,  and 
two  in  Penusylvania,  for  fifteen  years,  residing  dur- 
ing that  time  seven  years  in  Ohio,  and  lastly,  for 
eight  years,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  In  1836  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia. 

Iu  Philadelphia  Mr.  Colwell  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  and  spent  nearly  all  his  leisure  hours 
for  thirty  years  iu  the  study  of  Political  Economy, 
and  in  studies  cormected  with  it,  and  in  process  of 
that  time  collected  the  largest  library,  iierhaps,  in  the 
country,  upon  these  topics.  He  wrote  much  on  this 
subject,  beginning  with  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Re- 
moval of  Deposits  of  the  United  States  from  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  by  order  of  the  President, ' '  iu 
1834.   In  1851  he  gave  to  the  jiublic  "New  Themes  for 


the  Protestant  Clergy;"  in  1852,  "  Politics  for  Ameri- 
can Christians;"  in  1854,  "  The  Position  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  United  States,"  and  in  the  same  year 
his  great  work  on  "  The  "Waj-s  and  Means  of  Com- 
mercial Payment."  Many  of  his  publications  were 
chiefly  directed  to  passing  events,  and  did  good  ser- 
\'ice  iu  their  day;  the  above  will  be  permanently 
useful.  He  made  a  gift  of  his  library  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  in  view  of  a  chair  of  Social 
Science  being  created  in  that  Institution.  Mr.  Col- 
well was  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

Conaegys,  Benjamin  B.,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  City  Trusts,  Philadelphia,  was  born 
in  Dover,  Delaware,  May  9th,  1819,  where  the  first 
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teu  years  of  his  life  were  spent.  The  nest  seven  or 
eight  years  were  passed  on  his  fanier's  farm,  going 
every  day  two  miles  to  the  public  school,  except 
when  doing  such  work  on  the  farm  as  a  lad  of  his  age 
could  do.  When  between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  found  em- 
ployment in  the  house  of  O'Brien,  Dunbar  &  Co., 
where  he  worked  three  years.  Shortly  after  this  he 
was  employed  by  the  house  of  Eockhill  &  Co.,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  Market 
street  dry  goods  houses.  Here  his  real  business  edu- 
cation was  acquired.  For  about  six  years  he  was  the 
confidential  bookkeeper  of  this  house,  holding  their 
power  of  attorney  to  sign  checks  iu  the  banks  where 
their  accounts  were  kept.  He  also  traveled  exten- 
sively in  the  West  for  the  house,  collecting  money 
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and  securing  debts.  Promises  of  an  interest  in  a 
finn  recently  established  induced  bim  to  leave  Rock- 
hill  &  Co. ,  but  not  being  pleased  with  bis  new  position, 
be  sought  and  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Philadelphia 
Bank.  On  the  11th  of  Slay,  1848,  he  entered  the 
bank  as  assistant  to  the  general  bookkeeper  and  gen- 
eral clerk,  at  that  time  the  lowest  position  in  the  bank, 
except  the  janitor.  A  week  later  his  principal  died, 
and  the  changes  which  occurred  in  conseiiuence  put 
Jlr.  Comegj's  into  the  Ciishier's  room  as  the  Cashier's 
clerk,  a  position  he  held  for  more  than  thi'ee  years, 
and  gave  him  advantages  through  which  he  jjrepared 
himself  for  the  position  of  Cashier,  which  became 
vacant  August  28th,  1851,  when  Mr.  Comegys  was 
elected  Cashier  of  the  bank.  This  place  he  held  until 
1867,  when  he  was  made  Vice-President,  holding  the 
office  of  Cashier  at  the  same  time,  until  1871,  when 
Dr.  Chatham  was  elected  Cashier  of  the  bank,  and 
Mr.  Comegys  continued  as  Vice-President.  In  .Janu- 
ary, 1879,  Mr.  Comegys  was  elected  President  of  the 
bank,  a  position  which  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Comegys  has  been  interested  in  Church  work, 
having  been  a  Sunday-school  superintendent  and 
an  elder,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  Clinton 
Sti'eet  Presbyterian  Church.  For  the  last  ten  years 
he  has  been  an  active  Manager  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  having  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
City  by  Mayor  Stokley.  To  this  work  he  has 
given  much  time  and  thought,  and  is  still  a  member 
of  that  Board.  He  has  been  a  Manager  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years;  a  Director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Trust  Safe  Deposit  and  Insurance  Company  since  its 
foundation;  a  Trustee  of  the  Jeflerson  Sledical  Col- 
lege, and  a  Manager  of  the  Western  Saving  Fund  for 
several  years.  In  January,  1882,  he  was  elected  b}' 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  a  Director 
of  the  City  Trusts,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Infirmary 
Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Girard  Estate  within  the  city.  Household  of  Girard 
College,  Instruction  and  Library  of  Girard  College, 
and  Property  and  Administration  of  Wills  Hospital. 
JSIr.  Comegys  is  the  author  of  several  valuable  works 
published  by  the  American  Sunday-school  Union. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  superior  business  abilitj',  genial 
manners,  sterling  worth,  eminent  Christian  activity, 
and  very  highly  esteemed  in  the  community  in  which 
be  has  so  long  lived. 

Comingo,  Henry  G.,  D.  D.,  was,  by  birth  and 
education,  a  Keutuckian,  born  near  Harrodsburg, 
February  2d,  1809.  He  graduated  at  Centre  College, 
Danville,  Ky.,  in  1832,  and  was  the  valedictorian  of 
his  class;  pursued  a  regular  course  of  Theological 
training  at  Princeton,  and  in  February,  1836,  was 
licensed  by  the  Pre.sbj'tery  of  New  Brunswick;  May 
24th,  1837,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Chm'chof  SteubeuWUe,  Ohio,  which  rela- 
tion he  sustained  twenty -five  years,  until  his  death; 
universally  beloved  and  greatly  blessed  in  his  labors. 


Dr.  Comingo,  as  a  man,  was  distinguished  by  a  rare 
a.ssemblage  of  fine  qualities.  He  was  amiable  in  his 
di-sposition,  accomplished  in  his  attainments,  pleas- 
ing in  his  address,  open,  frank,  ingenuous,  kind, 
cordial,  cheerful,  often  facetious,  giving  life  and  en- 
joyment to  every  circle  he  entered.  As  a  preacher, 
he  always  spoke  as  under  deep  conviction  of  evan- 

i  gelieal  truth,  and  from  the  heart,  tenderly,  solemnly, 
and  with  manifest  desire  to  do  good.  His  social 
qualities  were  of  a  high  order,  considered  either  with 

I  respect  to  qualification  or  usefulness,  and  they  ap- 
peared in  every  class  of  society,  though  it  was  Christian 
association  that  brought  them  into  happiest  exercise. 
"He  was,"  says  one  who  knew  him  long  and  well, 
"everywhere  and  in  all  things  a  living  Christian, 
and  an  earnest  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  taught  us,  by  the  loveliness  and  usefulness  of  his 
life,  how  to  live,  and  by  the  jieace,  the  joy,  the 
triumph  of  his  death,  how  to  die. ' ' 

Conrad,  Rev.  Lotiis  L.,  was  born  in  the  Rhine 
Pro\'ince,  Prussia,  June  24th,  1817.  His  parents 
emigrated  to  the  United  Stjites  in  1829,  settling  near 
Columbia,  Pa.  He  entered  Lafayette  College,  East<in, 
Pa.  Providential  circumstances  led  him  to  Char- 
lottes-i'ille,  Va.,  where  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  where  he  gradiiated.  H» 
entered  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  in  the  Fall  of  1843,  where  he  completed 
his  theological  course.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained 
by  Alleghenj'  Presbytery,  and  soon  afterward  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Brady's  Bend,  Scrubgra.ss 
and  Lawrenceville,  Pa.  After  laboring  in  that  charge 
for  several  years,  he  accepted  an  agency  for  the  Pres- 
bj'terian  Board  of  Publication.  He  then  received  an 
invitation  to  the  Church  of  Jlount  Vernon,  Ohio,  but 
did  not  remain  long.  His  next  call  was  to  the 
churches  of  Murraysville  and  Cross  Roads,  Pa.,  in 
Blairsville  Presbj'tery,  of  which  he  was  pastor  for  two 
years.  Then  he  was  called  to  Manchester,  now  a 
part  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  where  he  labored  for  fifteen 
years,  and  where  he  died,  November  11th,  1867.  Mr. 
Conrad  w;vs  a  man  of  talents,  a  forcible  thinker  and  a 
■sound  theologian.  He  possessed  great  openness  of 
character,  entire  freedom  from  all  disguise.  He  was 
a  faithful  and  earnest  preacher,  not  "shunning  to 
declare  unto  men  all  the  counsel  of  God."  lie  was  a 
faithful  and  devoted  pastor,  a  warm  and  sympathizing 
friend,  and  was  highly  esteemed  and  very  much  be- 
loved by  all  his  co-presbyters. 

His  labors  in  his  difierent  charges  were  owned  of 
God.  In  the  Church  courts  his  opinion  was  always 
received  with  deference,  and  allowed  that  weight 
which  belongs  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  of  clear 
intellect  and  candid,  godly  spirit.  Admonished,  by 
frequent  attacks  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  that 
he  might  be  suddenly  called  away,  he  made  death 
the  subject  of  his  d.iily  meditation,  and  had  carefully 
scanned  his  preiiaration  to  meet  it.    His  end  was  peace. 
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Condit,  Rev.  Ira,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  born  near  JIorristo-v\Ti,  March  6th,  1772.  His 
early  life  was  that  of  a  larmer.  In  1798  he  removed 
to  Western  Pennsj'lvania,  settling  first  in  Mercer 
county,  and  then  in  'Washington  county.  In  1808  lie 
graduated  at  the  Academy  at  Cauonsburg,  and  after 
completiug  the  study  of  theology' under  Dr.  McMillan 
and  his  pastor,  Rev.  George  M.  Scott,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio, 
October  17th,  1811.  The  first  year  of  his  labor  was 
spent  as  a  missionary,  itinerating  amougst  the  vacant 
churches  and  destitute  settlements  of  Washiugton 
county.  On  November  8th,  1814,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  congregations  of  Fairfield  and  Big  Sugar 
Creek,  Mercer  county.  In  April,  18'27,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  congregation  of  Georgetown,  or  Upper 
Sandy,  as  it  was  then  called.  He  was  afterwards 
in.stalled,  for  a  portion  of  his  time,  over  the  congre- 
gation of  Amity.  This  charge  was  relinquished 
April  22d,  1829.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  was 
installed  over  the  congregation  of  Cool  Spring,  for 
one-third  of  his  time.  In  this  united  charge,  Fair- 
field, Georgeto^vn  and  Cool  Spring,  he  labored  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  October  24th,  1836.  Mr. 
Condit  h;\s  left  behind  him  a  name  that  is  like  pre- 
cious ointment,  and  his  memory  is  dearly  cherished 
by  all  who  knew  hira.  As  a  preacher  he  was  not 
eloquent.  Nor  was  he  gifted  in  the  art  of  sermonizing. 
He  was,  however,  very  solemn  and  impressive  in  his 
manner,  which  gave  great  weight  to  his  words.  On 
his  monument,  in  the  cemetery  of  Fairfield  Church, 
are  the  following  homely,  yet  terse,  lines  : — 

"  In  yonilpr  sacred  house  I  spent  my  breath, 

Nuw  slumbering  here  I  lie  in  death. 
This  sleeping  dust  shall  rise  and  yet  declare 

A  dread  amen  to  doctrines  publislied  there !" 

Condit,  Rev.  Jonathan  Bailey,  D.  D.,  was 
born  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  December  16th,  1808.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1827,  and  the  next 
year  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in  the  same 
place.  He  was  licensed  bj'  the  Presbytery  of  Newark, 
in  1830.  In  addition  to  the  pastoral  relations  he 
sustained  to  a  Congregational  Church  at  Long 
Meadow,  Mass.,  and  to  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  he  was,  from  October, 
1851,  to  June,  1855,  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and 
Pastoral  Theology,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  from 
June,  1855,  until  January,  1874,  Professor  in  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  taught  the  same 
branches  of  knowledge.  In  May,  1871,  he  formally 
resigned  his  Professorship  in  the  latter  Institution, 
but,  under  the  title  of  Emeritus  Professor,  continued 
to  perform  its  duties  until  1874.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  (New 
School).  His  death  occurred  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
January  l.st,  1876,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age;  and  in  his  final  hours  his  faith  and  patience 
were  exhibited,  to  the  glory  of  di\'ine  grace.  Dr. 
Condit  was  a  man  of  the  loveliest  type  of  Christian 


character,  reminding  one  of  the  disciple  John,  by  his 
gentleness,  sweetness,  and  serenity  of  spirit.  He 
was  eminently  courteous  and  judicious.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  tender,  sympathetic  and  solemn. 
As  a  Professor,  he  was  able,  in.structive,  conservative 
and  safe  in  his  teachings.  His  death  was  widely  and 
deeply  lamented. 

Condit,  Robert  W.,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Still- 
water, N.  Y.,  September  17th,  1795,  and  graduated 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Licensed  in  1818, 
he  spent  a  year  in  horseback  travel  through  Virginia 
and  other  parts  of  the  South,  jireaching  as  oppor- 
tunity ofiered.  Returning  North,  he  was  settled  at 
Montgomery,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  from  December 
13th,  1820,  to  April,  1830.  He  then  spent  a  year 
principally  in  recuperating  his  strength,  after  which, 
in  Ajiril,  1831,  he  undertook  the  care  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  kept  it  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  iintil  his  death,  February 
11th,  1871.  Hisexcellence  was  his  power.  Courteous 
and  kind,  devoted  to  the  Saviour  and  His  cause,  sin- 
cerely anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  a  good 
counsellor  and  manager,  he  stood  before  the  public 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  ministry,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  congregation.  Eschewing  display 
and  sensationalism  in  the  pulpit — never  dazzling  by 
genius,  or  striking  or  straining  by  intellect,  or  im- 
posing by  learning, — he  was  so  devout  and  sedate, 
and  dealt  so  uniformly  in  the  marrow  of  the  gospel, 
that  his  preaching  was  weighty  and  profit;ible,  and 
disarmed  criticism  and  opposition.  He  conscien- 
tiously discharged  his  duties  iu  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
long  sat  iu  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege and  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  a 
corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Slissions.  His  conservative 
temperament  disinclined  him  to  novelties  and  vio- 
lence, but  positive  in  his  convictions  and  actions, 
though  never  controversial  and  aggressive,  he  helped 
to  form  a  bulwark  against  new  doctrines  in  theology 
and  new  measm-es  in  religion,  and  against  destruetive- 
ness  in  reform. 

Conkling,  Nathanael  "W.,  D.  D.,  was  born  iu 
Coshocton  County,  Ohio,  Deceiuber  21st,  1835.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  In  1861  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Scots  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia.  This  relation  con- 
tinued a  year  and  a  half.  He  then  became  pastor  of 
the  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  same 
city,  where  he  ofiiciated  for  five  years.  In  both  these 
charges  his  ministry  had  a  large  success.  In  Fel)ruary, 
1868,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Rutgers  Presbj-terian 
Church,  New  York  city.  This  pastorate,  in  which 
the  divine  blessing  attended  his  labors,  he  recently 
resigned,  and  has  not  since  accejited  an}'  other 
pastoral  charge. 

Dr.  Conkling,  in  manner,  is  courteous  and  agree- 
able.    He  has  great  regard  for  clerical  dignity  and 
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propriety.  He  is  a  diligent  student.  His  mental 
percejjtions  are  very  clear  and  comprehensive,  and 
his  investigations  are  always  of  the  most  thorough 
character.  He  is  a  popular  and  profitable  jireacher, 
dealing  much,  and  with  ability,  with  the  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  making  a 
practical  application  of  the  duties  resulting  from 
them,  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  He 
makes  the  services  of  the  Hou.se  of  God  serious  and 
solemnly  impressive.  He  is  evidently  intent  upon, 
winning  men  to  the  way  of  salvation,  and  makes  all 
personal  aims  and  ends  subordinate  to  this  grand 
result. 

Conn,  Samuel,  D.D.,  was  horn  at  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  Jlarch  4th,  1838.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
entered  'Washington  College,  Pa.,  where  he giaduated 
with  considerable  eclat.  After  his  graduation  lie 
spent  three  years  in  teaching  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J., 
then  for  one  year  had  charge  of  the  Latin  Department 
in  Washington  College.  He  pursued  his  theological 
studies  at  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  graduated 
in  1865.  He  w;is  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Sanga^ 
mon,  July  ilst,  1867.  He  was  stated  supplj-  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Decatur,  111.,  in  1866, 
and  pastor  of  it  1867-8;  stated  supply  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Carrolton,  Ohio,  1808-70,  and  took 
charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Albany, 
Indiana,  in  July,  1870.  lu  1878  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  First  Presbj-teriau  Churcli,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
of  which  he  is  still  ( 1883)  the  jiastor.  Dr.  Conn  is  an 
earnest  and  eloquent  preacher.  He  is  clear  in  the 
presentation  of  his  theme,  and  always  con.secutive  in 
his  thoughts,  adorning  his  discourses  with  attractive 
imagery,  but  shunning  affectation,  and  never  straining 
for  etlect.  His  themes  are  various,  but  never  sensa- 
tional. He  is  an  extensive  reader  and  tliorough 
scholar.  In  doctrine  he  is  sound  and  conser\ative. 
He  is  no  trimmer,  but  is  inclined  to  call  a  "spade a 
spade. ' '  No  coward  in  the  expression  of  liis  religious 
convictions,  he  is  jealous  ever  for  the  authority 
and  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Gk)d. 

Converse,  Amasa,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the 
township  of  Lyme,  New  Hampshire,  August  21st, 
1795'.  After  teaching  for  a  time,  to  secure  means  to 
obtain  a  thorough  education,  he  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  in  September,  1818,  and  closed  his  collegiate 
course,  with  honor,  in  1823.  On  quitting  college  he 
resnnu'd  his  work  as  a  teacher,  at  Chelsea,  and  in  the 
Sanderson  Academy,  at  Ashfield.  His  theological 
studies  were  pursued,  in  feeble  health,  mainly  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Franklin  Association  of  Congregatioualists. 
He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Hanover,  Hay  5th,  1826;  was  missionary  in  Virginia, 
1826-7;  editor  of  the  VisHor  and  T(hi/rnpli,  Kichmond, 
Va.,  1827-1839,  aud  editor  of  the  Clirixli<i,i  Oliscrrn; 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1839-1801;  at  Kichmond,  A'a.,  i 
1801-69,  aud  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  1869-72.     He  died  \ 


at  Louisville,  December  9th,  1872.     His  last  words 
were  :   "I  shall  not  want." 

The  character  of  Dr.  Converse  is  one  upon  which 
the  mind  dwells  with  s-itisfaction.  His  industry, 
evinced  early  in  life  and  continued  down  to  the 
evening  of  his  days,  his  perseverance,  even  in  the 
face  of  difficulties,  his  devotion  to  principle,  his 
mingled  moderation  and  firmness,  and  his  love  of 
knowledge,  are  qualities  worthy  of  imitation  by  the 
young  men  of  our  country,  who,  like  him,  are  begin- 
ning life  poor.  His  Christian  example  was  not  less 
admirable.  '\\Tiile  the  gentleness  of  his  manner,  his 
great  courtesy,  his  r&spect  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
gave  the  idea  of  a  jneldiug  temper,  he  had  in  his 
nature  a  firmness  of  purpose  equal  to  any  moral  pres- 
sure that  ever  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it.      He  was 
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eminently  a  man  of  faith  and  iirajcr,  aud  devotion 
to  duty.  In  every  event  he  saw  the  hand  of  God. 
Even  when  most  pressed  with  business,  he  still  found 
time  to  •visit  his  closet,  and  regularly  as  the  morn- 
ing came  round,  spent  a  season  there  in  secret  com- 
munion with  God,  before  going  to  the  work  of  the 
day.  He  was  one  of  the  Church's  prominent  men, 
and  in  his  good  name  and  godly  example  his  child- 
ren have  a  legacy  which  is  above  riches. 

Converse,  Rev.  John  Kendrick,  was  born  at 
L.vme,  N.  H.,  June  15th,  1801.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1827;  was  editor  at  Kichmond, 
Va.,  1828-9;  pastor  of  Congregational  Church,  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  1832-44;  President  of  Burlington  Female 
Seminary,  184.5-70;  stated  supply  at  Colchester,  1850 
-55;  at  Winooski,  185.5-61,  and  in  1868-80,  was  Dis- 
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trict  Secretary  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
He  died  October  3d,  1880.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
fine  literary  culture,  and  filled  the  measure  of  his 
days  with  usefulness. 

Converse,  Rev.  Francis  Bartlett,  was  born 
in  Kichmond,  Virginia,  June  2:5d,  18;J6.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania  in  1856.  He 
was  stated  supply  of  Christ  Church,  New  Kent 
countj-,  Va.,  1861-2.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  East  Hanover,  October,  1862.  He  is  at 
present  editor  of  the  Christian  Observer,  etc.,  and 
re.sides  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Mr.  Converse,  being  a  son 
of  the  Rev.  Amasa  Converse,  D.  D. ,  whose  sketch  pre- 
cedes his  own,  inherits  his  father's  tast«  and  talent 
for  editorial  life.  He  is  a  -ingorous  writer,  and  by 
his  sound  judgment,  great  energy,  and  indomit.able 
perseverance,  has  made  the  Ohscrt-cr  a  grand  success. 
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Cook,  Col.  Ed'ward.,  whose  name  appears  the 
first  on  the  list  of  elders  of  Rehoboth  Church,  Presby- 
tery of  Redstone,  was  one  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  his  day.  He  was  born  near  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
January  1st,  1741.  In  1768  settled  in  the  Forks  of 
Yough,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  descendants. 
As  early  as  1772  the  log  cabin  was  superseded  bj'  a 
stone  mansion,  which  still  stands  and  is  occupied  by  a 
grandson.  He  was  a  man  largely  engaged  in  public 
affairs.  He  presided  at  a  meeting  held  by  the 
Indians  and  whites  at  Pittsburg,  June  29th,  1774; 
was  the  first  sub-lieutenant  of  Westmoreland  county, 
and  on  January  5th,  1782,  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant in  place  of  Col.  Alexander  Lochry,  captured 
by  the  Indians.      He  was  a  member  of  the  Provin- 


cial Conference  whicn  met  at  Carpenter's  Hall, 
June  18th,  1776,  and  signed  the  first  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  issued  by  that  Conference  and 
presented  to  Congress,  June  25th,  1776.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  first  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  aided  in  fi.xiug  the  boundary 
of  Fayette  county,  and  was  one  of  the  cbmmissioners 
apijointed  to  purchase  land  and  erect  a  court-hou.se 
and  prison  for  said  county.  He  was  president  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  in 
1789.  His  military  title  was  derived  from  having 
served  as  colonel  under  General  Washington.  In  the 
troublous  times  of  the  insurrection,  he  came  to  the 
front  conspicuously  as  a  leader.  At  all  the  great 
meetings  of  the  people  he  was  present  and  most 
frequently  presided.  In  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religicni 
Colonel  Cook  was  scarcely  less  conspicuous  than  in 
ci\'il  life.  He  represented  Session  in  Prcsb^-tery  four 
times,  from  1786  to  1804,  and  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner to  the  First  General  Assembly,  1789,  and 
twice  subsecjuently.  He  died  November  6tli,  1808, 
and  his  remains  were  interred  in  Rehoboth  grave- 
yard. 

Cook,  Hon.  Isaac,  was  born  in  Chester  county. 
Pa.,  November  11th,  1819.  In  his  twenty-third 
year  he  left  his  native  place  for  Washington,  Pa., 
where  he  began  the  .study  of  law  with  the  Hon.  T. 
McKennan.  In  1844  he  went  to  Palmyra,  Mo. ,  where 
he  resumed  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar.  In  1846  he  came  to  Dubuque,  but  as  there 
was  little  legal  business  in  that  city  at  that  time, 
he  engaged  in  teaching  school  and  mining.  In  the 
Spring  of  1848,  he  was  persuaded  to  remove  to  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

In  August,  1851,  he  was  elected  to  the  offices  of 
County  Treasurer  and  Recorder,  and  removed  to 
Marion.  He  held  these  offices  till  August,  1855.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Smyth,  as  Distiict  Judge,  and 
entered  upon  his  judicial  duties  in  January,  1857. 
At  the  clo.se  of  this  term,  he  was  elected  to  the  same 
office,  but  resigned  in  December,  1858,  and  removed 
back  to  Cedar  Rapids,  where  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1862  he  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice of  law  to  his  farm,  near  Marion,  where  he  re- 
mained until  May,  1866,  when  he  was  employed  as 
the  General  Solicitor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  and  Missom-i 
River,  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  the  Iowa  Falls  and 
Sioux  City  Railroad  companies,  and  the  several  land 
comijanies  connected  with  them,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  February,  1874,  on  account  of  failing 
health.  It  is  the  testimony  of  those  associated  with 
him  at  the  Bar  that,  during  the  last  eight  years 
of  his  practice  he  delivered  many  very  able  arguments 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  also  one 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  impression  made  upon  both  the  Bench  and 
Bar  is  that  he  was  both  a  great  and  good  man.  He 
was  of  Quaker  parentage,  but  united  with  the  Con- 
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gregational  Churcli  ill  Dubuque,  and  in  1857  he  was 
elected,  ordained  and  installed  elder  in  the  Fii'st 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar  Rapids,  and  after  his 
return  to  Marion,  in  1862,  he  was  elected  and  installed 
in  that  office  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city. 

Jlr.  Cook  possessed  a  literary  taste,  and  was  well 
posted  in  the  standard  literature.  He  was  well  read  in 
law  and  an  excellent  counsellor.  He  detested  shams, 
and  was  unostentatious  to  a  fault.  He  shrank  from 
oilicial  responsibility.  He  had  very  jjositive  con- 
victions. But  perhaps  his  most  distinguishinj;  traits 
of  character  were  honesty,  truthfulness  and  liberality 
to  the  poor.  Honesty,  that  rare  jewel  in  our  day,  was 
possessed  by  liim  in  a  very  high  degree.  His  public 
and  official  obligations  were  as  sacredly  discharged  as 
his  iudi\'idual.  His  truthfulness  was  so  well  known 
that  his  testimony  to  any  matter  of  fact,  among 
honest  men,  was  the  end  of  all  controversy,  and  so 
great  was  his  liberality  to  the  poor  that  he  denied 
himself  and  family  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life 
for  their  sake. 

He  died  at  his  late  residence,  near  Marion,  August 
8th,  1878. 

Cooley,  Professor  Le  Roy,  an  Elder  of  the 
Presbjiteriau  Church  in  Poughkeepsie,  Jf.  Y.,  was 
born  in  Point  Peninsula,  N.  Y.,  October  7th,  1833; 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  18.58,  and  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  same  college. 
He  Wiis  Professor  of  JIathcmatics  in  Fairfield  Semi- 
nary, N.  Y.,  1858-59;  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  1859-60;  and  Professor  in 
the  New  York  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
1861-74.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship 
of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  Vassar  College,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  He  is  the  author  of  a  series 
of  text-books  on  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  numer- 
ous jjapers  on  .scientific  subjects,  of  a  high  order. 
Professor  Cooley  is  a  profound  and  accurate  scholar, 
and  ranks  with  the  highest  in  his  profession.  His 
past  and  present  give  promise  of  a  brilliant  future. 
He  was  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Albany,  1868-74.  "With  all  his  attainments,  he  is 
siuguliirly  modest,  but  firm  and  decided  as  a  Chris- 
tian scientist.  Simple  in  his  faith,  and  unwavering 
in  his  attachment  to  Biblical  truth,  he  is  thoroughly 
loyal  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — ^a  model  Christian 
student. 

Cooper,  Jonathan  K. ,  was  born  near  Shii>pens- 
bnrg.  Pa.  He  passed  his  earlier  studies,  to  great 
advant;ige,  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  who  was 
Principal  of  Hopewell  Academj-,  and  a  prince 
among  educators.  He  graduated  in  1835,  at  Jefferson 
College,  Pa.,  where  he  stood  high  in  his  class,  shar- 
ing the  second  honor,  high  in  the  Philo  Society,  high 
as  a  writer  particularly,  and  high  iu  the  esteem  of 
his  companions.  After  graduating  he  spent  the  first 
Ayinti'r  with  his  f\ither,  probably  assisting  him  as  a 
teacher,  after  which  he  taught  over  a  year  in  a  i)ri- 
vate  family  near  AYinchester,   Va.     Then   taking   a 


regular  course  of  study  in  Judge  Reed's  Law  School, 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  he  was  admited  to  the  Bar  iu  1839. 
Soon  afterwards  he  removed  to  Peoria,  111.,  where  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he 
still  continues  with  success.  As  a  soxmd,  honest, 
faithful,  able  counsellor,  he  is  not  excelled  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Cooper  is  an  active  and  eflicient  elder  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place. 

Cooper,  Rev.  Robert,  was  born  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  in  1732,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  accompanied 
his  widowed  mother  to  America.  With  no  little 
struggling  he  prepared  for  college,  and  graduated  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  under  Dr.  Finley,  in  1763. 
He  studied  theology  privately,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  Middle  Spring  Congregation,  near  Shippens- 
burg.  Pa.,  November  21st,  1765.  Here  he  remained 
thirty-one  years.  In  consequence  of  declining  health 
he  resigned,  April  12th,  1797,  and  died  April  5th, 
1805,  in  his  seveuty-thii'd  year. 

Although  he  entered  the  ministry  late  (at  the  age 
of  thirty-three),  he  proved  himself  a  wise  master- 
builder,  .skillful  in  "the  orthotomy  of  truth."  Prior 
to  the  era  of  theological  seminaries  he  had  a  little 
private  Divinity  school  of  his  own,  to  which  many 
young  students  repaired  with  profit,  as  Dr.  McKnight, 
Dr.  Jo-shua  Williams,  Dr.  Francis  Herron,  etc.  As  a 
preacher  Dr.  Cooper  was  solid  and  instructive,  with- 
out any  pretensions  to  the  graces  of  delivery.  He 
wrote  his  sermons,  but  did  not  use  the  manuscript  in 
the  pulpit.  He  was  unhappily  subject  to  hyiiochon- 
dria,  which  finally  put  an  end  to  his  ])ublic  minis- 
trations. It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  calamity 
was  not  permitted  to  darken  his  last  hours. 

His  printed  writings  were  a  tract  on  "The  Signs  of 
the  Times, "  and  a  sermon  preached  before  the  troops. 

Cooper,  "William  H.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Pitts- 
town,  Rensselaer  county,  New  York,  June  27th,  1808. 
He  graduated  at  Rutgers  College,  with  honor,  in  the 
cla.ss  of  1830,  and  was  a  student  for  two  years  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
iu  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Wamps%'ille,  N.  Y.,  November  23d, 
1833,  where  he  labored  with  diligence,  faithfulness 
and  spiritual  prosperity  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  years,  and  under  his  pastoral  care  the  church  in- 
creased more  than  tenfold.  On  the  23d  of  Sei)tember, 
1856,  he  became  pastor  of  the  congregations  of  South 
Haven  and  Bellport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  There  his 
labors,  continued  for  twenty -three  ,years,  were  also 
much  blessed.  Dr.  Cooper  died  in  February,  1880, 
and  a  .sermon  preached  at  his  funeral,  by  the  Rev. 
Ephcr  \Yhitaker,  was  published.  He  was  a  preacher 
of  more  than  ordinary  excellence.  His  sermons  were 
marked  by  clearness,  strength,  spirituality,  tender- 
ness and  eloquence.  He  faithfully  fulfilled  all  the 
various,  manifold,  confidential  and  responsible  duties 
of  the  pastoral  office.  No  man  more  largely  possessed 
the  confidence  and  hearty  afl'ectiou  of  his  ministerial 
brethren,  with  whom  he  was  most  closely  a.ssociated. 
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He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Presbytery  when  he  ceased 
from  his  labors — the  longest  in  ministerial  service,  and 
unsurpassed  for  congeniality  of  spirit  and  Chi-istian 
faithfulness. 

Copes,  Rev.  Joseph,  was  born  October  3d,  176.5, 
in  Broad  Creek  Hundred,  Sussex  county,  Del.  When  ■ 
about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  became  an  active 
and  exemplary  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  in  179.5  was  chosen  and  ordained  a  ruling  elder 
in  the  Broad  Creek  Church,  at  Laurel.  About  1804 
he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  studied  theology 
under  the  Eev.  James  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.  When  Dr. 
Wilson,  who  was  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Lewes, 
Cool  Spring  and  Indian  River,  was  called  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  JNIr.  Copes  be- 
came his  immediate  successor,  and  continued  at  his 
post  until  removed  by  death  to  the  reward  of  the 
faithful,  April  Gth,  lS-J-2,  a  period  of  fom-teen  years. 
He  was  emincut  for  his  piety,  learning,  ability  and 
zeal.  He  was  an  impressive  preacher,  and  a  faithful, 
skillful,  and  affectionate  pastor.  To  the  young  he 
especiall}'  devoted  himself.  His  catechetical  instruc- 
tions, conducted  every  Sabbath  morning  by  himself, 
in  the  church  edifice  where  he  was  to  preach  that 
day,  combined  with  Scriptural  recitations  to  him, 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  to  them  the 
depth  of  his  affection  for  them  personallj',  and  his 
yearning  desire  for  their  salvation.  He  wielded  a 
strong  and  permanent  influence  for  good  in  the  sphere 
of  his  labors. 

Copes,  Joseph  S.,  M.  D.,  son  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Copes  and  Jenny  Wilkins  White,  was  born  new 
Lewes,  Del.,  December  itth,  1811.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
in  March,  1833,  and  while  in  college  held  the  position 
of  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry.  After  a 
brief  residence  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  he  settled  at 
Tchula,  Holmes  county,  Miss.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  main  supporters  of  the  first  Missis- 
sippi State  Agricultural  Society.  In  1839  he  removed 
to  Jackson,  the  State  capital,  where  he  obtained  a 
large  practice.  While  in  Jackson"lie  actively  aided 
in  establishing  Sharon  College,  was  a  director  of 
Oakland  College,  Inspector  of  the  State  Peuiteutiarj', 
and  his  zealous  eft'orts,  with  the  assisbmce  of  a  few 
scattered  Presbyterians,  resulted  in  securing  a 
church  membership  of  over  one  hundred,  and  a  hand- 
some brick  edifice,  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

In  1849  Dr.  Copes  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  not  only  as  a 
general  practitioner,  but  in  its  associations,  ho.spitiils 
and  sanitary  enterprises,  was  a  very  active  and 
laborious  worker.  For  many  years  he  has  given  his 
attention  to  cotton  factorage  aud  under«Titing.  He 
was,  from  his  twenty-seventh  year,  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  long  been  a  prominent 
member  of  various  city.  State  and  national  enter- 
prises and  a,ssociations  for  educational,  commercial, 
professional   and   missionary  work.     He   was   Vice- 


President  of  the  Mississippi  fetatc  Medical  Society, 
President  of  the  School  Board,  and  Administrator  of 
the  University  of  Louisiana,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  Superintendent  of  Mission  Sunday  Schools. 
Dr.  Copes'  active  and  successful  life  has  been  largely 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  humanity. 
He  excels  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  always  ready  and 
choice  in  his  language,  easy  in  manner,  and  logical 
in  the  treatment  of  his  subject.  His  speeches  have 
ever  been  sought  in  the  interest  of  causes  lie  was 
willing  to  advocate.  He  has  also  been  a  valuable 
contributor  to  medical  journals. 
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Corliss,  Rev.  Albert  H.,  from  the  Church  in 
Union  A''illage,  N.  Y.,  was  a  student  at  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1846-8.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed  at  Western,  K.  Y.,  October  3d,  1849.  He 
was  pastor  at  Western  till  185'2;  Marshall,  1852-1; 
Holland  Patent,  1854-70;  Lima,  1870-.5;  Waterville, 
1875-82.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  Novemljer  10th, 
1883.  He  was  called  to  that  place  by  the  illness  of 
his  son,  Shelden  Corliss,  who  died  of  pneumonia,  and 
during  his  visit  was  taken  with  the  same  malady 
and  soon  passed  away.  Mr.  Corliss  was  a  diligent 
and  faithful  minister  of  Christ.  A  short  time  pre- 
vious to  his  decease  he  resided  in  Utica.  He  Wiis  a 
member  of  the  Presbj-tery  of  Utica.  One  of  his 
brothers  is  George  Corliss,  of  Pro^■idence,  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  ' '  Corliss  Engine. ' ' 

Cortelyou,  Rev.  Thomas  Foster,  son  of 
Albert  aud'Chloe  (Foster)  Cortelyou,  was  born  near 
Reading,  Ohio,  August  28th,  1832.  He  graduated 
at   Jliami  University,  with  the   fii'st  honors   of  his 
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class,  iu  1854,  and  at  Danville  Theological  Seminary, 
in  1857.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbj-tery  of  Cin- 
cinnati (O.  S.),  in  April,  1856,  and  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Williamsburg,  in 
1857.  This  relation  was  dissolved  in  1861.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  he  became  pa.stor  of  the 
churches  of  Montgomery  and  Somerset,  in  the  Pres- 
liytery  of  Cincinnati,  and  after  serving  the  latter  for 
ten  years,  resigned  the  charge  of  it,  and  gave  his  entu-e 
time  to  the  Church  at  Montgomery.  During  his  jas- 
torate  at  Williamsburg  the  Cluu'ch  of  Jlonterey  was 
organized,  in  the  former  bounds  of  William.sburg  con- 
gregation ;  and  during  the  pastorate  at  Montgomery  the 
Church  of  Madeii-a  was  organized  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Cortelyou's  brethren,  on  various  occasions 
during  the  last  twenty-t%v<)  years,  have,  by  their 
repeated  elections,  declared  him  pre-eminently  titled 
to  fill  the  office  of  clerk  in  ecclesiastical  bodies.  His 
clear,  distinct,  ringing  voice,  his  obliging,  courteous 
manner,  his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
his  orderly  methods,  all  unite  to  make  him  remark- 
ably efficient  and  successful  in  this  work.  His  hands 
are  full  of  labor  and  God  is  owning  and  blessing  it. 
In  addition  to  all  his  extra  work  in  Sj'nod  and 
Presbytery,  he  writes  frequently  for  the  religious 
press,  and  has  had  some  occasional  discourses  printed. 
For  ten  consecutive  years  he  has  been  an  officer  of 
the  Presbyterial  Sabbath-school  Association.  He 
has  also  been  very  active  in  Home  Missionary  work 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery. 

Coulter,  David,  D.  D.,  was  born  November  8th, 
1808,  on  a  farm  about  ten  miles  East  of  Georgetown, 
Sussex  county,  Delaware.  He  graduated  at  Lafayette 
College  in  1838,  and  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1841, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Ne\vton  Presbj-tery, 
AprU  ^Sth,  1841.  For  about  two  years,  1841-43,  he 
preached  as  stated  supply,  most  usefully,  and  with 
large  and  blessed  results,  to  Auxvasse  Chiuch,  Mo. 
He  was  installed  by  Missouri  Presbytery,  July,  1843, 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Rochetbrt  and  Fayette, 
where  he  labored  zealously  and  usefully  until  August 
18th,  1848.  He  labored  as  stated  supply  for  the 
churches  at  Round  Prairie  and  Millersburg,  in  the 
same  Presbytery  (Missouri),  from  1848  to  1853;  be- 
came pastor  of  Roirnd  Prau-ie  Church,  December  10th, 
1853,  and  continued  so  until  April  3d,  1856,  after 
which  he  was  installed,  April  23d,  1856,  pastor  of 
Hopewell  Church  in  Lafeyette  Pre-sbj-tery,  in  which 
church  he  toiled  for  eleven  years,  faithfully  aiid  earn- 
estly, until  he  was  released,  April  2l)th,  1867.  At 
the  same  time  he  served  the  Prairie  Church,  as  stated 
sujiply,  from  1856  to  1867.  After  preaching  at  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  a  little  over  a  year,  he  served  as  stated 
supply  the  churches  of  Liberty  and  Bethel,  Mo.,  from 
1868  to  1874.  Amid  the  infii-mities  of  advanced  age 
he  loved  and  tried  to  jireach,  even  to  the  last.  He 
died,  August  20th,  1878.  His  last  words  were,  "I 
know  whom  I  have  believed."  "I  am  wrapped  in 
the  righteousness  of  Christ." 


As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Coulter  was  sound  in  doctrine, 
a  full  believer  in  the  Pauline  doctrines  of  giace.  He 
was  also  eminently  practical,  earnest  and  tender.  He 
was  a  faithful  workman,  and  his  labors  were  crowned 
with  more  than  ordinary  success. 

Coulter,  Rev.  John,  the  son  of  .Tohn  and  Abi- 
gail (Parshall)  Coulter,  was  born  near  Sunbury,  Pa., 
June  26th,  1764.  He  graduated  at  Jeflerson  College 
iu  1819;  studied  theology  with  Dr.  John  McMillan, 
and  was  licensed  by  Ohio  Presbytery.  He  died  De- 
cember 6th,  1867,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  first  man  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Allegheny.  This  Presbytery,  in  the  record  of  his 
death,  said,  "He  was  ordained,  A.  D.,  1823,  and  in- 
stalled over  the  churches  of  Butler,  Concord  and 
Muddy  Creek.  In  the  year  1833  he  was,  at  his  own 
request,  released  from  the  Church  of  Butler  and  de- 
voted his  labors  to  the  other  two  chiu'ches.  In  the 
Chiu'ch  of  Concord  his  pastoral  labors  extended 
tluough  a  period  of  forty-one  years.  Father  Coulter's 
earnest  labors,  his  noble  Christian  character,  his  un- 
swerving integrity,  his  great  kindness  of  heart,  his 
eminent  purity  of  life,  and  consequently  his  very  ex- 
tensive usefulness,  made  his  death  a,  public  calamity. 
The  promotion  of  religion  in  the  very  centre  of  this 
Presbytery,  in  the  bounds  of  what  are  now  the  con- 
gregations of  Butler,  Concord,  Muddy  Creek,  North 
Butler,  Summit,  Sunbury,  Pleasant  Valley,  New 
Salem,  and  parts  of  other  churches  in  our  bounds,  is 
owing,  under  God,  greatly  to  his  faithful  and  arduous 
laljors.  The  symmetry  of  his  character  w;xs  such 
that  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  admire  most  his 
punctuality,  his  sound  judgment,  his  generosity  and 
his  kindness,  his  fervent  piety,  or  his  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty,  all  of  which  went  to  make  up  a 
character  of  rare  excellence. ' ' 

Co"wran,  Rev.  John  P.,  the  son  of  Adam  and 
Elizabeth  Cowan,  was  born  iu  Chester  county.  Pa., 
May  8th,  1801;  graduated  in  Jeflerson  College  in 
1824;  studied  Theology  in  Princeton  Seminary,  where 
he  graduated  in  1828,  and  was  licensed  bj-  Lan- 
caster Presbj'tefy,  Pa.,  in  December,  1829.  Com- 
mencing his  labors  in  Missouri,  he  was  ordained  by 
Missoiu'i  Presbji«ry  iu  1830,  ov(;r  the  chm-ches  of 
Apple  Creek  and  Brazeau,  Mo.  In  1833,  the  Church 
of  Cape  Girardeau  was  added  to  his  charge.  Here 
he  labored  faithfully  until  1839,  when  he  became 
pastor  of  the  chm-ches  at  Potosi  and  Belleview,  in 
Wiishiugton  county,  Mo. ;  here  he  labored  faithfully 
and  successfully  until  18.52;  for  a  year  he  was  without 
any  pastoral  charge,  but  acted  as  agent.  In  1853  he 
became  stated  supply  for  the  Church  at  Washington, 
Mo.,  and  became  a  member  of  St.  Louis  Presby- 
tery; this  arrangment  lasted  until  1856,  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Carondelet.  His  death 
occurred  September  29th,  1862.  Mr.  Cowan  was  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him — loved  by  those  who 
knew  him  best.  He  was  an  eminently  ])ure-uiinded 
man;  siugle-heai-ted  Christian,  and  laljorious  minis- 
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ter  of  the  gospel.  His  life  evinced  his  firm  faith  in 
the  inspired  declaration,  "  he  that  Tvinneth  souls  is 
wise."  An  early  pioneer  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
he  was  honored  hy  God  with  many  souls  as  seals  of 
his  ministry,  and  was  instrumental  in  founding  and 
strengthening  a  number  of  churches. 

CO'wran,    Ed-ward  P.,  D.  D.,  pastor   of  Third 
Presbyterian     Church,     Pittsburg,      Pa.,    the     fifth 
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child  and  fourth  sou  of  Eev.  John  F.  Cowan,  was 
horn  at  Potosi,  Mi-ssouri,  in  1840.  He  graduated  at 
Westminster  College  in  1860,  and  from  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1864.  He  preached  in  one 
of  his  father's  former  charges,  at  Washington,  Mo., 
from  1864  to  1867,  and  subsequently,  a  year  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  and  a  year  and  a  half  in  St.  Louis.  He 
was  called  to  the  Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  twelve 
years  and  a  half,  greatly  strengthening  and  extending 
the  usefulness  of  his  church,  to  whose  interests  he 
devoted  himself  entirely.  In  the  Fall  of  1882  he 
received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Third  Church, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  entered  upon  his  work  in  his  new 
and  gi-eatly  extended  field  of  labor,  encouraged  by  the 
hearty  support  of  this  strong,  influential  and  histor- 
ical chiirch.  During  the  one  year  of  his  pastorate  his 
labors  have  been  greatly  blessed,  and  the  church 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  seventy-five  new 
members.  Dr.  Cowan  is  an  earnest,  direct  and  im- 
pressive preacher,  a  faithful  pastor,  and  always 
stands  ready  for  every  good  work. 

Cox,  Samuel  Hanson,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born 
at  Leesville,  X.  J.,  August  2.5th,  1793,  and  was  of 
Quaker  extraction,    on   his   father's  side.     After   he 


had  commenced  studying  law,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  God  had  called  him  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York,  October,  1816,  and  ordained  by 
the  same  body,  Julj'  1st,  1817.  In  1818  he  was 
enrolled  among  the  honorary  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.  In  1820  he  bee;ime  pastor  of  the 
Laight  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  a  charge  which  he  held  for  thirteen  years. 
In  1834  he  removed  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  during 
the  next  two  years  was  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric 
in  the  Seminary.  In  1837  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Fir.st  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  he  pastor  till  1854,  when  he  was  obliged, 
by  loss  of  voice,  to  desist  from  public  .speaking. 
Subsequent!)-  he  was  President  of  the  Ingham  Uni- 
versity for  several  years.  For  a  short  time  before 
his  death  he  lived  in  retirement  in  New  York  city. 

In  1823  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Williams  College,  and  in  a  communication  to 
the  New  i'nrk  Ohscrrer  he  ridiculed  the  honor,  face- 
tiously denominating  its  symbols  "  semi-lunar  far- 
dels. "  This  epithet  obtained  a  world-wide  celebrity ; 
but  the  Doctor,  except  by  an  occasional  Jiorrcsco 
refircns  at  the  mention  of  the  name,  bore  the  honor 
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thrust  upon  him,  meekly,  and  the  additional  one 
of  LL.  D.,  from  Marietta  College,  in  18.5.5,  and  Colum- 
bia College,  in  18C3.  Dr.  Cox  presided  as  Moderator 
of  the  New  School  General  Assembly,  in  1846.  He 
was  a  successful  preacher  and  an  able  writer.  In 
addition  to  several  interesting  volumes  he  published 
numerous  pamphlets  and  sermons.     He  was  oue  of 
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the  originators  of  the  New  York  Observer,  and  a  valu- 
able eontriljiitor. 

Coyle,  Rev.  Robert  F.,  -was  bom  in  the  county 
of  Northuinberland,  Province  of  Ontario  (Dominion 
of  Canada),  July  28th,  1850.  He  graduated  from 
Wabash  College,  Ind.,  in  the  class  of  1877,  and  tilled 
the  position  of  Tutor  in  the  same  Institution  for  one 
year.  He  studied  theology  at  Auburn  Seminary; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Craw- 
Ibrdsville,  April  12th,  1879;  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  October  1st,  1879, 
and  was  installed  pastor  over  the  Church  of  Fort 
Dodge,  in  October,  1881.  Here  his  labors  have  been 
signally  blessed.  Mr.  Coyle's  sermons  bear  the  mark 
of  scholarly  preparation,  yet  he  preaches  without 
manuscriijt.  His  presentation  of  truth  is  doubly 
powerful,  because  along  with  eloquent,  aggressive, 
logical  argument,  there  is  ever  manifest  the  deep 
pathos  and  tender  love  and  interest  of  the  speaker. 
He  preaches  from  the  heart  as  well  as  from  the  intel- 
lect.    He  has  the  strong  attachment  of  his  people. 

Craig,  Rev.  John,  was  born  in  Ireland,  Septem- 
ber 21st,  1710,  but  educated  in  America.  He  was 
licensed  by  Donegal  Presbytery,  August  30th,  1738, 
and  was  sent  to  Deer  Creek  (now  Churchrillc,  Md.), 
and  to  West  C'onococheague.  He  spent  the  Summer 
in  those  places,  and  Conewago  andOpequbon.  West 
C'onococheague  called  him,  in  the  Fall  of  1739,  but 
he  declined  a  settlement  in  that  charge.  Mr.  Craig 
was  sent,  at  the  close  of  1739,  to  Opequhon,  Irish 
Tract,  and  other  places  in  Western  Virgina.  He  was 
' '  the  commencer  of  the  Presbyterian  service  in 
Augusta."  He  gathered  two  congregations  in  the 
south  part  of  the  Manor,  now  Augusta  county,  and  in 
April,  1740,  received  a  call  from  the  congregation  of 
Augusta  and  Tinkling  Spring,  where  he  was  ordained 
and  installed,  September  3il,  1740.  He  resigned  the 
charge  of  Tinkling  Spring,  in  November,  1754,  but 
remained  pastor  of  Augusta  till  his  death,  April  21st, 
1774.  Mr.  Craig  was  a  man  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, "in  perils  oft,  in  labors  abundant,"  for  the 
gospel.  Those  who  knew  him  held  his  memory  in 
the  highest  veneration. 

Craig,  John  Newton,  D.  D.,  son  of  George 
Evans  and  ilatilda  Guthrie  Craig,  was  Ijorn  in  Kock- 
inghara  county,  Va.,  May  14th,  1831.  Though  born 
in  Rockingham  county,  his  family,  on  both  sides, 
have  been  for  more  than  a  century  identified  with 
Augusta  county,  Va.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  for 
several  years  a  business  framing.  Having  graduated 
at  Washington  College  (now  Washington  and  Lee 
University)  in  Va.,  he  was  for  one  year  Principal  of 
a  male  academy  at  Baxter  Brook,  Va.  His  studies 
were  then  pursued  for  two  years  in  the  University  of 
Va.,  for  two  years  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Va.,  and  for  one  year  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Leaving  the  Seminary  in  1869,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Lancaster  C.  H., 
Waxhaw  and  Douglass,  an  intelligent  and  influen-  \ 
11 


tial  charge  in  Lancaster  county,  S.  C,  and  continued 
there,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  of  ab- 

j  sence  on  duty,  luitil  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Chiu-ch  at  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  in  1870.  From 

I  that  pastorate  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  the 
Southern  General  Assembly,  in  session  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  in  1883,  to  be  its  Secretary  of  Home  Missions. 

As  a  preacher,  his  controlling  thought  has  been  to 
teach  the  truth,  and  this  he  does  with  directness  and 
power.  As  a  pastor,  his  genial  manner  and  sympa- 
thetic nature  endeared  him,  not  only  to  the  congre- 
gation, but  to  the  community,  dailj'  mdeuing  and 
strengthening  an  influence  extending  to  all  classes  of 
the  people.  He  enters  upon  his  new  field  of  labor 
in  the  prime  of  life,  in  robust  health,  and  in  com- 
maml  of  that  zeal  and  industry  which  .should  surely 
work  to  the  extension  of  "  the  kingdom." 

Graig,  "Willis  Green,  D.  D.,  sou  of  William 
Craig,  M.  D.,  who  had  served  as  a  Surgeon  in  the  U.  S. 


WILLIS  GEEEN    CBAia,  D.  D. 

Army  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  born  on  his  Mher's 
plantation,  near  Dan\ille,  Kentticky,  September  24th, 
1834.  WTiile  yet  a  mere  lad,  he  entered  Centre 
College,  at  Dan\'ille,  Kentucky,  and  was  graduated 
in  June,  1851,  three  mouths  before  he  was  seventeen. 
For  the  next  seven  years  he  was  associated  with  his 
brother  in  the  management  of  a  large  plantation.  In 
the  Fall  of  1858  he  entered  Danville  Theological  Semi- 
nary, where  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Drs. 
Breckinridge  and  Humphrey.  He  was  licensed  in 
the  Spring  of  1801,  and  commenced  his  ministerial 
labors  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  April  1st,  1862,  with  the 
First  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  as  pastor  of 
which  he  was  ordained  and   installed  the  following 
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November.  His  pastorate  at  Keokuk  extended  over 
a  term  of  twenty  years,  and  was  eminently  prosperous. 
His  church  grew  and  floui-ished,  .and  enjoyed  many 
jjreeious  seasons  of  revival. 

After  the  reunion  of  the  Old  School  and  New 
School  Denominations  in  1870,  the  New  School  Church 
of  Iv<-okuk  united  bodily  with  Dr.  Craig's  Church, 
without  the  change  of  pastor  ordinarily  deemed  ue- 
cessaiy  in  such  unions,  and  its  members  soon  became 
as  warmly  attached  to  him  as  the  others.  A  com- 
modious parsonage  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  his 
ministry,  and  soon  after  the  union  of  the  two 
congregations  a  new  church  was  erected,  a  large  and 
handsome  stone  structure,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Dr.  Craig  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  education  in  Iowa,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  laying  the  foundations  of  society  in 
that  young  and  growing  State.  He  was  especially 
active  in  the  founding  of  Parsons  College,  at  Fair- 
field, .  Iowa,  of  whose  Board  of  Trustees  he  is  still 
(1883)  President.  He  also  gave  much  labor  to  the 
interests  of  the  Theological  Semimiry  of  the  North- 
west, of  which  he  was  a  dii'ector,  and  lent  important 
aid  in  i)iloting  that  In.stitution  through  the  financial 
dilficulties  consequent  upon  the  Chicago  fire  and  the 
jjanic  of  1873. 

In  1881  Dr.  Craig  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Bib- 
lical and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Seminary. 
His  congregation  at  Keokuk  strenuously  resisted  his 
removal  from  them,  and  his  Presbj'tery,  unwilling 
to  part  with  one  whose  influence  was  so  potent  tor 
good  throughout  the  State,  declined  to  release  him. 
The  following  year,  however,  upon  the  renewed  and 
urgent  application  of  the  friends  of  the  Seminary, 
his  congregation  and  Presbytery  consented  to  his 
transfer  to  the  Professor's  Chair.  He  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  Professorship  in  September,  1882. 

Craighead,  Rev.  Alexander,  was  probably  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Craighead.  He  wa.s  licen.sed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  October  8th,  1734, 
and  Wixs  sent  to  Middle  Octorara  and  ' '  over  the 
river,"  being  the  first  to  whom  that  duty  was 
assigned.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  Middle  Octorara 
Church,  November  18th,  1735.  A  zealous  promoter 
of  the  ' '  revival, ' '  he  accompanied  Whitefield  while 
in  Chester  county;  and  they  made  the  woods  ring, 
as  they  rode,  with  songs  of  praise.  He  entertained 
peculiar  views  of  church  discipline  and  government, 
which  he  very  earnestly  maintained,  and  which 
involved  him  in  very  considerable  trouble. 

Mr.  Craighead  is  said  to  have  removed  to  Windy 
Cove,  on  Cowpasture  River,  iu  Augusta  county,  Va., 
in  1749.  A  large  buttonwood  tree,  close  to  the  river 
bank,  marks  the  site  where  stood  his  humble  cabin. 
About  half  a  mile  above  .stood  his  log  church.  He 
and  his  people  went  to  the  House  of  God  fully 
equipped  to  meet  any  sudden  attack  of  savages.  He 
joined  New  Castle  Presbytery  before  the  Fall  of  17.34. 
On  Braddock's  defeat  his  congregation  fled  from  the 


frontier,  and  a  portion  settled  in  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Craighead  met  with  Hanover  Presbytery,  Sep- 
tember 2d,  1757,  and  in  January,  was  sent  to  Rocky 
River,  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  other  vacancies. 
He  was  called,  in  April,  to  Rocky  Ri\er,  and  Jlr. 
Richard.son,  on  his  way  to  laI)or  among  the  Chero- 
kees,  was  directed  to  install  him.  He  died  in 
March,  1706,  leaving  behind  liira  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  his  faithful,  abundant  and  useful 
labors. 

Craighead,  James  G-eddes,  D.  D.,  was  born 
iu  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  March,  1823; 
studied  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa. ,  and  graduated  at 
Delaware  College  in  1844.  He  graduated  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  in  1847,  and 
was  licensed  by  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
in  April,  1847.  In  the  Fall  of  tliat  year  he  Ijccame  a 
Home  Missionary  in  "Wisconsin,  and  was  stated  supply 
of  the  Church  iu  the  city  of  Watertown,  Wis. ,  1849. 
His  health  failing,  he  returned  east,  and  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Northumberland,  Pa., 
1850-4.  Subsequently,  he  was  editor  of  the  New 
York  Emiiujclist,  1850-70;  traveled  for  health  in  for- 
eign coixn tries,  1870-0;  was  Secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Historical  Society,  1876-8,  and  now  is  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology,  New  Testament  Greek,  and 
Dean  of  the  Theological  Department  of  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Craighead  was 
faithful  as  a  pastor,  and  very  successful  as  editor.  He 
fills  his  present  important  position  very  acceptably. 
He  is  agentleman  of  ability,  of  great  force  of  character, 
and  ready  to  help  any  good  cause.  He  is  the  author 
of  .several  excellent  and  popular  volumes. 

Craighead,  Rev.  John,  was  born  near  Carlisle, 
Pa.  ,in  1742.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  in  1763;  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Robert 
Smith,  at  Pequea;  received  ordination  from  Donegal 
Pre.sbytery,  about  1767;  and  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  Rocky  Spring  Church,  near  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
April  13th,  1708,  continuing  to  be  so  until  1798.  He 
died,  April  20th,  1799. 

The  old  church  at  Rocky  Spring  is  still  extant. 
Though  somewhat  altered,  it  retains  substantially  the 
pristine  features.  The  aisles  are  paved  with  brick ; 
the  pews  are  straight-backed  and  of  unpaiuted  oak ; 
the  narrow  pulpit,  with  its  sounding-board,  is  painted 
light  blue;  the  elders'  bench,  a  thick  slab  of  wood; 
the  communion  service,  of  pewter,  from  London,  and 
black  with  age.  Two  ten-plate  stoves,  of  the  most 
primitive  form,  warmed  the  house,  the  stove  pipes 
ascending,  through  holes  in  the  ceiling,  into  the  gar- 
ret, whence  the  smoke  escaped,  without  .any  chim- 
neys, the  best  way  it  could.  The  side  door  is  still 
shown,  where  Mr.  Craighead  stood  and  harangued  the 
men  assembled  in  the  churchyard,  and  so  stirred  up 
their  patriotic  feelings  that  they  organized  themselves 
into  a  company  and  went  through  the  Revolutionary 
War,  with  their  pastor  for  their  captain  and  chai> 
lain. 
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Mr.  Craighead  was  a  humorist.  One  day,  going 
into  battle  in  New  Jersey  with  his  friend  and  class- 
mate, the  Rev.  Robert  Cooper,  a  cannon  ball  struck  a 
tree  near  him,  a  splinter  of  which  nearly  knocked 
him  down.  "  God  bless  me !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Cooper, 
"you  were  nearly  kuocked  to  staves."  "Oh,  yes," 
wius  his  reply,  "and,  though  you  are  a  cooper,  you 
could  not  have  set  me  up. " 

Craighead,  Rev.  Thomas,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, and  studied  medicine  there,  but  soon  became 
a  preacher,  and  was  settled  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
in  Ireland.  His  name  occurs  linst,  in  this  countrj',  in 
1715,  among  the  ministers  of  New  England.  Mather, 
in  entreating  the  people  at  Freetown,  about  forty 
miles  south  of  Boston,  to  encourage  Mr.  Craighead  in 
his  work,  describes  him  as  "a  man  of  singular  piety, 
meekness,  humility  and  industry  in  the  work  of  God." 
He  is  said,  by  President  Stiles,  in  1723,  to  have  "gone 
to  the  Jerseys."  In  172-i  (January  28th)  he  became 
a  memlter  of  New  Castle  Presbytery,  which  then  in- 
cluded ijortions  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  He  was  called  both  to  Elk  and  to  White 
Clay,  but  he  accepted  the  invitiition  to  the  latter 
place,  under  the  condition  that  he  should  give  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  Brandywiue. 

In  1733  Mr.  Craighead  renu)ved  to  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.,  and  in  September  of  that  year  he  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  call  to  Pequea,  where  he  was 
installed  October  31st.  Donegal  Presbytery,  of  which 
he  now  became  a  member,  always  speak  of  him  as 
' '  Father  Craighead, ' '  and  appear  to  have  had  a  pecu- 
liar veneration  and  love  for  him.  He  was  very  active 
in  planting  and  building  up  churches  in  that  region. 
On  the  17th  of  November,  1737,  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  people  of  Hopewell,  whose  place  of  meeting 
was  at  "the  Big  Spring,"  now  Newville  His  p;js- 
torate  there  was  of  only  a  short  duration.  He  was 
now  an  aged  man,  though  his  earnestness  and  power 
remained  unabated.  Under  his  impassioned  dis- 
courses his  hearers  were  often  melted  to  tears.  Near 
the  close  of  April,  1739,  whilst  pronouncing  the 
benediction  in  the  pulpit,  he  waived  his  hand,  e.x- 
claimed  "Farewell  !  farewell !"  and  sank  down  and 
expired.  His  remains  are  said  to  lie,  without  a 
monument,  under  the  corner-stone  of  the  present 
house  of  worship  at  Newville. 

Craighead,  Rev.  Thomas  B.,  was  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Craighead,  of  Sugar  Creek,  North 
Carolina.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  177.5, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  in 
1780.  For  a  few  months  he  preached  at  Sugar  Creek, 
his  native  place,  and  then  removed  to  Tennessee. 
Here  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Presbytery 
for  holding  certain  Pelagian  ^^ews,  and  the  contro- 
versy which  arose  lasted  for  many,  years.  Mr.  C. 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Davidson  Aciidemy,  which 
afterwards  became  Nashxille  University.  It  originated 
in  his  little  congregation,  six  miles  east  of  Niishville, 
and  he  became  the  first  President,  holding  the  posi- 


tion for  two  years  and  three  months.  Mr.  Craighead 
excelled  as  an  extemporaneous  orator,  but  not  as  a 
writer.  His  eloquence  was  of  that  fervid  kind  which 
captivates  and  carries  away  the  hearer,  even  in  spite 
of  himself.     He  died  in  1825. 

Cranbury  (N.  J.)  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  is  one  of  those  churches  in  our  coun- 
try whose  beginning  runs  back  into  the  dim  and 
shadowy  past.  ' '  "Whatever  else  our  fathers  did  or  did 
not  do,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Synimes,  in  his  "  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  Monmouth  Presbytery  and  its  churches, " 
' '  they  failed  to  keep  accurate  records. ' '  Joseph  Mor- 
gan, the  pastor  for  twenty  years  of  Freehold  (Ten- 
uent),  writes  to  Cotton  Mather,  in  1733,  that 
"  formerly  there  had  been  no  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions within  twenty  miles  of  Freehold  on  the  north. 
Our  ministrations  were  as  little  desired  as  enjoyed; 
but  now  congregations  are  formed,  Allentowu  and 
Cranbury,  where  formerly  the  people  thought  us  as 
bad,  almost,  as  the  Papists." 

The  first  settlers  of  Cranbury  came  principally 
from  England,  joined  very  early  by  others  trom  Scot- 
land and  Holland,  and  also  by  some  of  that  precioirs 
cargo  of  Presbyterian  slaves  from  Scotland.  Settle- 
ments began  as  early  as  1680.  In  1736  a  mill  was 
built  on  Cranbury  brook,  which  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  village.  But  some  time  jjrevious  to  this,  when 
cannot  be  ascertained,  a  house  of  worship  had  been 
erected  higher  up  the  stream,  four  miles  east  of  the 
site  of  the  village.  In  this,  probably,  the  Episcopa- 
lians took  the  lead.  But,  however  this  may  be,  fra- 
ternity or  necessity  induced  them  to  unite,  in  the  build- 
ing and  the  occupancy,  with  the  Presbyterians.  Tliis 
house  has  long  since  disappeared,  its  only  memento 
a  neglected  cemetery.  In  1740,  by  advice  of  Presby- 
tery, an  amicable  separation  was  arranged,  and  the 
Presbyterians  built  a  new  house  near  where  the 
building  of  the  First  Church  now  stands.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  fully  organized  church  as  early 
as  1734,  for  in  that  year  a  call  was  extended  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Blair.  The  next  appearance  of  the 
people  of  Cranbury  was  as  suppliants  for  supplies,  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  1738,  when  Gilbert  Tennent  was  sent  to 
them.  And  they  constantly  appear  in  the  same 
character  until  1744,  when  the  Rev.  Charles  McKnight 
was  settled  over  the  united  congregations  of  Crau- 
bury  and  AUeutown,  Mr.  McKnight  residing  at 
Cranbury,  probably  in  the  house  still  standing  there. 
But  he  could  not  reside  here  in  peace.  There  was  a 
contest  for  his  residence  between  the  two  places, 
which  was  only  ended,  in  1756,  by  Mr.  McKnight 
taking  sole  charge  of  Allentowu. 

Cranbury  depended  upon  supplies  until  1762,  when 
Rev.  Thomas  Smith  beciime  the  pastor.  Since  that 
time,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years,  the 
pastoral  office  has  been  vacant  but  two  and  one-half 
years,  all  the  vacancies  put  together.  Another 
remarkable   fact — who   will   say  it  is   not  directly 
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related  to  the  other? — is,  that  the  growth  of  this 
church  has  been  constant  and  steady,  new  accessions 
being  made  from  year  to  year.  In  addition  to  this 
steady  growth,  there  have  been  several  periods  of 
large  ingathering,  notably  in  the  years  1828,  1858, 
1870  and  1875. 

In  1758  the  property  where  Mr.  JIcKnight  had 
resided  was  purchased  for  a  parsonage,  together  with 
one  hundred  and  fiftj'  acres  of  land.  The  parsonage 
and  half  the  land  is  still  owned  by  the  congregation. 
A  new  house  of  worship  was  built  in  1789,  which, 
much  enlarged,  is  the  one  now  occupied.  Revs.  Gil- 
bert T.  Snowden,  George  S.  Woodhull  and  Symmes 
C.  Henry,  D.-D.,  were  the  successive  pastors — Mr. 
Snowden  from  Xovember  24th,  1790,  to  February 
20th,  1797;  Mr.  Woodliull  from  June  6th,  1798,  to 
May  4th,  1820;  and  Dr.  Henry  from  August  8th, 
1820,  to  March  22d,  1857.  The  history  has  been 
marked  by  long  or  peaceful  pastorates.  Counting 
the  pre-sent,  there  have  been  but  six  pastors  in  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  and  three  of  them  are 
buried  among  their  people.  The  present  pastor,  the 
Eev.  Joseph  G.  Symmes,  D.  D.,  was  inst;illed  in  May, 
1857. 

The  old  Cranbury  Church  has  been  a  prolific 
mother  of  churches,  no  less  tton  eight  having  been 
formed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  out  of  her  member,ship. 
Her  roll  now  embraces  390  names. 

Craven,  Elijah  Richardson,  D.  D.,  was  bom 
at  "Wa-shington,  D.  C,  March  28th,  1824,  and  gradu- 
ated at  New  Jersey  College  in  1842.  After  his  gradu- 
ation he  studied  law.  He  was  stated  supply  of  East 
Hampton,  L.  I.,  New  York,  1849;  ordained  by  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Classis,  New  Brunswick,  February 
27th,  1650;  pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  Somer\'ille,  N.  J.,  1850-54;  since  which  time 
he  has  been  the  esteemed  and  successful  pastor  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  New 
Jersey  College,  in  1859,  and  wius  elected  a  director  of 
Princeton  Seminary  in  ISfio.  Dr.  Craven  is  an  at- 
tractive and  impressive  preacher.  His  familiarity 
with  the  law  of  the  Churcli  makes  him  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  Pre.sb>-tery  and  Sjmod.  He  has  di,«charged  all 
the  service  to  which  the  Church  has  called  him  with 
ability  and  fidelity. 

Cra-wford,  Rev.  Ed-ward,  received  his  license 
to  preach  from  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  in  1777. 
On  the  27th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  Sinking  Spring  and  Spreading 
Spring  congregations,  Virginia.  Some  time  after 
1786  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  took  charge  of 
Glade  Spring  and  Rocky  Spring  cliurches,  where  he 
remained  uutil  1803.  Mr.  Crawford  was  one  of  the 
origin.al  Trustees  of  Washington  College,  Tenn.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1775. 

Crawford,  Rev.  John  Agne-w,  D.  D.,  is  the 
oldest  child  of  Rev.  S.  W.  Crawford,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  1 
Jane   Agijcw  Cra^vford.      His   father,  born  in  South  i 


Carolina,  iu  1796,  was  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  successively 
pastor  of  churches  of  that  denomination  in  Conoco- 
cheague,  near  Cliambersburg,  Pa.,  and  the  Second 
and  Fourth  Reibrnied  Presbj-terian  churches  in 
Philadelpliia.  He  was  eminent  as  an  educator, 
and  for  many  years  Principal  of  the  Academi- 
cal Department  of  tlie  Universitj'  of  Penn-sylvania, 
as  well  as  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  He  died  at 
AUandale,  near  Chambersburg,  1876.  His  son,  J. 
Agnew  Crawford,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  1822, 
and  was  educated  under  his  father's  care  until  he 
entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  wliere  he 
graduated,  1841.  After  studying  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  he 
was  licen.sed  to  preach  by  the  Philadelphia  Presbj-tery, 
August  15th,  1844,  and  was  ordained  at  Milton,  Pa., 
1847,  becoming  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbj-terian 
Church  in  that  place,  and  afterwards,  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Xenia,  O.,  and  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  In  1867  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Falling 
Spring  Church,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  of  which  he  is 
now  (1883)  the  pastor. 

Dr.  Crawford  is  generally  considered  a  preacher  of 
remarkable  excellence.  His  style  of  composition  is 
terse,  luminous,  energetic,  and  sparkling  with  fresh 
and  brilliant  thought.  The  views  of  truth  and  duty 
which  he  presents  are  thoroughly  evangelical.  Al- 
though frequently  called  upon  to  preach  on  public 
occasions,  he  has  given  but  little  to  the  press.  Among 
the  productions  of  his  pen  may  be  mentioned,  "  A 
Thanksgiving  Sermon, "  "  The  Nation  and  the  Church 
Congratulated,"  "The  Royal  Burial." 

Creed,  The  Apostles'.  This  was  not  i\Titten 
by  the  Apostles,  but  was  gradually  formed,  by  com- 
mon consent,  out  of  the  Confessions  adopted  severally 
by  particular  churches,  and  used  in  the  reception  of 
membeis.  It  reached  its  present  form  and  univer- 
sal use  among  all  the  churches,  about  the  close  of  the 
second  century.  This  Creed  w;is  appended  to  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  together  with  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Ten  Commandments,  in  the  first  edition  pub- 
lished by  order  of  Parliament,  "not  as  though  it 
were  composed  by  the  Apostles,  or  ought  to  be  es- 
teemed canonical  Scripture,  ....  but  because  it  is 
a  brief  sum  of  Christian  faith,  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  anciently  received  in  the  churches  of 
Christ."  It  was  retained  by  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  as  part  of  the  Catechism  (Assembly's 
Digest,  p.  11).     It  is  as  follows: — 

"  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Sou 
our  Lord,  who  was  conceived  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost, 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried.  He  descended 
into  hell  (Hades);  the  third  day  He  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  from  thence 
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He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  I 
believe  iu  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  coraniuuion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting. 
Amen." 

Oreigh.,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Landis- 
burg,  Perry  count}',  Pa.,  September  9th,  1808.  He 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in 
1828,  and  studied  theology  under  the  care  of  his 
pastor.  Rev.  George  Dufficld,  D.D.,  and  at  Princeton 
Seminary.  After  being  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Carlisle,  April  12th,  1831,  he  continued  his  studies, 
and  for  a  time  supplied  the  pulpit  of  his  pa,stor  in  his 
absence.  Having  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Upper  West  Couococheague  Church,  at  Slercers- 
biu'g,  Pa.,  he   was  ordained  and  installed  in  that 
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place,  by  Carlisle  Presbytery,  November  17th,  1831. 
This  was  his  first,  his  last  and  his  only  charge.  He 
continued  to  be  pastor  of  this  church  until  he  was 
released  by  death,  after  more  than  forty-eight  years  of 
constant,  assiduous,  faithful  labor.  His  death  occurred 
April  21st,  1880,  in  the  .seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 
Dr.  Creigh  was  a  singularly  pure  man,  exemplary 
in  life,  devotional  iu  spirit,  earnest  and  faithful  in 
pulpit  and  pastoral  duty,  content  with  his  place  and 
his  work,  seeking  no  higher  lionor  or  reward  than  to 
bring  souls  to  Christ  and  to  build  up  the  church  iu  a 
true  faith.  And  this  honor  he  received.  His  labors 
were  largely  blessed.  In  ecclesiastical  judicatories 
he  was  wise  in  counsel,  and  had  acquired  large  influ- 
ence. Take  him  all  in  all,  he  was  as  nearly  a  model 
pastor  and  preacher  as  can  anywhere  be  found. 


CritchlO'W,  Benjamin  C,  D.D.,  was  the  son 

of  David  and  JIargaret  Coe  Critchlow,  and  was  born 
December  14th,  1807,  iu  Butler  county.  Pa.  His 
classical  education  was  commenced  in  Jefferson 
College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  and  finished  in  the  Western 
University,  Pittsburg,  by  which  institution  he  was 
graduated,  in  1834.  His  theological  preparation  was 
had  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny. 
He  was'  licensed  in  1837,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio, 
in  Pittsburg,  and  ordained  in  1838,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Beaver,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Slipi)cry  Eock.  From  1841  his  time  was  divided 
between  the  churches  of  Slippery  Rock  and  New 
Brighton,  and  for  seven  years  from  1843  his  time  was 
divided  between  the  chuiches  of  New  Brighton  and 
Beaver.  In  the  former  of  these  churches  the  greater 
portion  of  his  ministerial  life  was  spent.  For  thirty- 
three  years  it  was  the  field  of  his  zealous  and  efficient 
labors.  In  1875  he  removed  to  Greenville,  Mercer 
county.  Pa.,  and  continued  to  serve  the  church  in 
that  place  for  five  years,  when  the  infirmities  of  age 
constrained  him  to  resign.  He  continued,  however, 
to  preach  occasionally  in  vacant  and  feeble  churches 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  residence  of 
one  of  his  daughters,  Jlrs.  N.  J.  Chandler,  Rochester, 
Pa.,  Friday,  April  21st,  1882,  iu  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Critchlow  was  scrupulously  neat  in  dress,  a 
little  above  the  average  height,  of  impressive  pres- 
ence, with  a  sympathetic  heart,  the  tenderness  of  his 
praj'ers  always  engaging  the  feelings  of  the  worshiper. 
Though  his  sermons  were  methodic  and  instructive, 
he  used  no  notes  in  the  jjulpit.  Indeed,  he  would 
labor  iu  reWvals  of  religion  in  churches  adjacent  to 
his  own,  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  preaching  twice 
each  day,  without  having  taken  a  single  manuscript 
from  home.  At  such  times  his  sermons  were  emi- 
nently earnest,  spiritual  and  searching.  He  was  an 
excellent  singer,  jiossessing  a  voice  of  great  sweetness 
and  compass.  Having  had  experience  as  a  leader  of 
a  prominent  choir  in  his  early  days,  his  knowledge 
of  music  gave  him  ^u  advantige  which  his  minis- 
terial brethren  often  envied.  Some  will  remember 
how,  in  revival  services,  after  having  preached  on  the 
blind  man's  prayer,  he  intensified  the  impression 
by  singing,  while  still  standing  before  the  people, 
the  old  hymn,  commencing — 

"  Mercy,  0  thou  son  of  David  ; 

Thus  the  blind  Bartimeus  cried." 

Crosby,  HoTV^ard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born,  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  182(),  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
graduated  at  the  New  York  University,  in  1844,  and 
studied  theology  privately.  In  18.">9  he  was  elected 
to  the  Pr(Jfes.sorship  of  (ireek  in  the  New  I'ork  Uni- 
versity, and  in  18G1  to  the  Professorship  of  the  same 
language  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  1861,  and  added  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church   to  his  duties   at   the  College. 
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He  was  called  to  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  (formerly  the  Bleecker  Street  Church),  New 
York,  in  March,  1863,  where  he  still  continues,  faith- 
ful, useful  and  beloved.  , 

Dr.  Cro-sby  is  a  gentleman  of  kind  spirit,  and  dig- 
nified, yet  cordial  manner.  He  is  fi-ank  and  fearless 
in  the  utterance  of  his  sentiments  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty.  He  is  extensively  known  for  his 
varied  and  jirofound  learning.  As  a  Professor  of 
Greek,  he  was  a  most  successful  teacher,  and  his 
attainments  in  this  particular  branch  of  study  are  of 
the  first  order.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  solemn,  instruct- 
ive, imijressive.  He  aims  not  at  display,  but  vigor- 
ously grapples  with  the  reason  of  his  hearers.  His 
power  is  in  systematic  argument,  in  the  irrefutable 
maxims  of  logic,  and  in  Christian  zeal.     He  is  deeply 
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in  earnest,  and  it  is  evident  to  his  audience  that  his 
constant  and  controlling  aim  is  to  bring  men  to,  and 
build  them  up  in,  tlie  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
His  ministry  has  been  signally  blessed. 

Dr.  Crosby  has  had  the  advantage  of  travel  in 
foreign  lands.  He  published,  in  1850,  a  book  of 
Oriental  travel,  entitled  "Lands  of  the  Moslem;" 
in  1851,  an  edition  of  one  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles  ; 
and  in  1863,  his  "  Commentary  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." He  has  been  a  constant  contributor,  for 
forty  year.*  to  the  leading  reviews  and  periodicals 
and  the  religious  press,  and  has  issued  numerous 
valuable  pamphlets  on  theological,  classical  and 
educational  subjects.  In  1870  he  was  elected  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  New  York.  In  1873  he 
was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  at 


Baltimore,  and  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
body  with  great  dignity,  efficiency  and  acceptable- 
ness.  He  is  very  faithful  in  his  attendance  ujjon  the 
judicatories  of  the  Church,  takes  a  prominent  part  in 
their  transactions,  and  by  his  couiteous  manner, 
sound  judgment  and  admirable  power  of  discussion, 
wields  a  iK)tent  influence. 

Cross,  Rev.  Andrew^  Boyd,  is  the  descendant 
of  a  faithful  I'resbyteriau  aneestrj'.  He  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  November  12th,  1810;  graduated  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1831;  studied  tlieology 
at  Princeton,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Baltimore,  August  31st,  1837.  His  spheres  of  lalior 
have  been  as  follows  :  Missionary  in  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  1834;  Associate  Editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Literary  and  Beligious  3Iagazine,  1835-41;  pastor  at 
Bethel,  Md.,  1837-45;  Editor  of  Maryland  Temper- 
ance Herald,  184.5-49;  stated  supply  at  Ashland, 
Phoenix,  Parkton,  New  Market,  etc.,  1848-63.  Mr. 
Cro.ss  is  still  a  missionary,  and  resides  in  Baltimore. 
He  is  the  friend  of  all  sound  reforms,  and  specially 
active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Sabbath  observance. 
He  is  a  faithful  Presbyter.  As  a  preacher,  he  is 
earnest  and  impressive,  and  fearless  and  forcible  in 
proclaiming  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

Cross,  Rev.  Robert,  w;us  born  near  Bally kelley, 
Ireland,  in  1680.  He  received  both  his  academical 
and  theological  edu'catiou  in  his  native  country,  and 
came  to  America  when  he  was  not  i;ir  from  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  March  17th,  1719,  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  New  Castle,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tembtr,  1723,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  over  the 
Pre-^bj  terian  congregation  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  and'be- 
twci  n  that  date  and  October  10th  following,  he  took 
chai  ge  of  the  Church  in  Jamaica.  Here  his  ministry 
was  highly  successful,  and  attended  by  a  considerable 
itM\al  of  religion.  The  Rev.  James  M.  Macdonald, 
subsequently  a  jjastor  of  the  same  church  says,  "  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  very  highly  esteemed, "  and  "  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  ministers 
of  the  day  in  which  he  lived."  Mr.  Cross  accepted 
a  call  to  the  First  Church  in  Philadelpliia,  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Presbytery,  May  29th,  1737,  and  was 
installed  on  the  10th  of  November  following.  The 
installation  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  An- 
drews, with  whom  he  was  settled  as  a  colleague.  Mr. 
Cross  resigned  his  jmstoral  charge  June  22d,  1758,  and 
died  in  Augu.st,  1766.  The  following  testimony  to 
his  character  appears  on  his  grave-stone :  "  He  ex- 
celled in  prudence  and  gravity,  and  a  general  deport- 
ment, was  esteemed  for  his  learned  acquainfcuicewitli 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  long  accounted  one  of  the 
mo.st respectable  ministers  in  the  Province." 

Crothers,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  was  born  near  Cham- 
bersburg,  Franlclin  county,  Pa.,  October  22d,  1783. 
In  1787  his  father  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.  He  was 
educated  at  the  academy  in  that  place,  and  united  with 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  there.      He  studied 
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theology  in  the  New  York  Theological  Seminary,  then 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Mason.  Licensed 
hy  Kentucky  Presbytery,  November  9th,  1809.  The 
next  year  he  spent  in  missionary  labors  in  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  Illinois.  From  IHK)  he  was  settled 
in  the  churches  of  Chillicothe  and  Greenfield,  between 
two  and  three  years.  In  1813  he  left  Chillicothe,  and 
gave  Greenfield  all  his  labors,  for  five  years.  In  1818 
he  removed  to  Kentucky,  but,  in  1820,  returned  to 
Greenfield,  where,  from  most  of  liis  old  parishioners, 
who,  like  himself,  wished  to  change  their  ecclesias- 
tical relations,  he  organized  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  he  remained  pastor  until  his  death  (July 
20th,  1856),  a  period  of  more  than  thirty-six  years. 
As  a  man  of  intellect  Dr.  Crothers  stood  with  a  very 
high  order.  As  a  WTiter  he  was  neat,  concise  and 
vigorous.  As  a  preacher  he  was  eminent.  There 
was  a  wonderful  richness  in  his  discourses.  It  was 
impossible  to  hear  him  without  feeling  the  conviction 
that  his  soul  basked  in  the  light  of  and  drew  its  life 
fiom  the  Cross,  and  that  he  esteemed  it  his  highest 
honor  to  unfold  its  glories  to  his  fellow-men. 

Cro'we,  Jotin  Finley,  D.  D.,  the  second  son  of 
Benj.  Crowe,  a  soldier  and  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
"War  from  Virginia,  was  horn  June  16th,  1787,  in 
Green  county,  Tenn.,  then  a  frontier  settlement  of 
North  Carolina.  In  1802  his  father  removed  to 
Bcllevue,  JIo.  He  attended  TraiLsylvania  University, 
Ky.,  1811-12;  was  a  student  at  Princetfjn  Seminary 
1814-15;  licensed  1816,  and  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  1817  by  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville.  He  labored 
as  pastor,  editor  and  teacher  in  Kentucky  till  1823, 
when  he  removed  to  Hanover,  Ind. ,  and  became  the 
pastor  of  that  church.  Was  pastor  there  from  1823 
to  1834,  and  stated  supply  from  1838  to  1847. 

In  1827  he  founded  Hanover  Aciulemy,  under  the 
auspices  of  JIadison  Presbytery,  which  in  1833  be- 
came Hanover  College.  He  continued  in  connection 
with  this  Institution  ;us  teacher.  Professor  and  Vice- 
president  till  his  death,  January  17th,  1860.  He  was 
the  editor  and  manager  of  the  "  Abolition  IntdUgenecr 
and  Missionartj  Magazine,"  published  at  Shelbyville, 
Ky.,  one  of  the  earliest  magazines  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  in  1822-23;  and  left  a  IIS. 
History  of  Hanover  College. 

Dr.  Crowe  was  a  faithful,  humble  and  successful 
preacher  and  pastor,  was  devoted  to  his  work,  and 
his  labors  were  frequently  blessed  with  revivals.  He 
was  a  worthy  companion  of  Johnson,  Dickey,  Martin, 
and  others  in  the  pioneer  mission  work  in  Southern 
Indiana.  His  great  work  was  the  founding  and 
fostering  of  Hanover  College,  to  which  institution  he 
gave  all  his  energies  and  wisdom  for  a  third  of  a 
century.  During  his  last  sickness  he  frequently 
repeated  the  words  of  2  Tim.  i,  2,  "I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,"  etc.,  and  by  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
gained  a  triumph  over  death.  Two  of  his  sons  became 
ministers,  and  four  of  his  daughters  became  ministers' 
wives,  one  of  whom  was  a  missionary  to  China. 


Crowell,  James  M.,  D.  D.,  is  a  son  of  Elisha 
Crowell,  who  was  for  about  thirty  years  a  druggist 
and  apothecary  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in  that 
city,  June  9th,  1827.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1848,  about  fourth  in  a  class  of  eighty 
students.  While  in  college  he  was  elected  by  his 
clii.ssmates  editor  of  the  Nassau  Literanj  Munazine, 
and  by  the  American  Whig  Society  was  chosen  one 
of  four  Junior  Orators  to  represent  the  Society,  in 
competition  with  four  from  the  Cliosophic  Society,  at 
the  Centennial  Commencement  of  the  college.  After 
his  graduation  he  taught  for  a  year  in  the  Academy 
at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  then  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  his  course  of  study  was 
ended  in  May,  18.51.  On  June  3d,  1851,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Upper 
Octorara,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  lor 
nearly  six  years,  greatly  beloved  bj^  his  congregation 
and  prospered  in  his  labors.  From  May  10th,  18.57, 
until  May  5th,  1869,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Seventh 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  labored  with 
great  fidelity,  both  as  preacher  and  pastor,  among  an 
attached  people  For  about  a  year  and  a  half  from 
the  date  last  mentioned  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  his 
labors  were  blessed,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Woodland  Presbj'terian  Church,  West  Philadelphia, 
where  he  remained  for  about  twelve  years,  faithful  in 
labor,  and  beloved  by  his  flock. 

Dr.  Crowell  is  a  cultivated  gentleman,  an  exemplary 
Christian,  a  good  preacher,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
all  who  know  him.  In  1864  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  has  retained  that  position  ever  since.  He 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  of  the  Board  of  Publication, 
of  which  he  has  for  several  years  been  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Crowell  is  at  present  Secretary  of  Missions 
in  the  American  Sunday-school  Union. 

Oro-well,  John,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  June  22d,  1814.  He  graduated  at  New 
Jersey  College  in  1834,  and,  after  teaching  elsewhere 
for  a  time,  was  Tutor  in  that  Institution,  1836-7.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
June  5th,  1840,  after  which  he  Wiis  pastor  and  teacher 
at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  1840-50.  Subsequently  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  1850-63, 
and  pastor  of  Drawyer's  Church,  Odessa,  Delaware, 
1867-78.  He  now  resides  at  Orange,  N.  J.  Dr. 
Crowell  is  an  earnest  and  exemplary  Christian,  and  a 
forcible  and  faithful  preacher.  He  has  been  blessed 
in  his  ministry,  and  is  esteemed  by  his  brethren,  and 
by  all  the  churches  of  which  he  has  had  charge. 

Cryer,  Rev.  Samuel  S.,  was  born  November 
9th,  18.50,  at  Rock  Island,  III.  He  graduated  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1873,  with  the  honor  of  the  Greek 
oration  of  his  class.  Here  he  remained  as  Greek 
instructor  for  one  year,  after  which  he  pursued  his 
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theological  studies  at  Princeton  Seminary,  anil  the 
seminary  of  the  Northwest  at  Chicago.  After  gradu- 
ating at  the  latter  Institution,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Church  at  Warren,  111.  He  was  licensed  by  Ports- 
mouth Preshytt'rs'  in  the  Spring  of  1877,  and  ordained 
and  installed  hy  the  Presbytery  of  Freeport,  in  Octo- 
ber, the  same  year.  With  this  church  he  remained 
the  faithful  pastor  and  minister  till  Jannarj-,  1881. 
On  November  9th,  1881,  he  was  installed  over  the 
Central  Church  of  Rock  Island,  Dl.,  of  which  he  still 
has  charge.  Mr.  Cryer's  ministry,  thus  far,  in  the 
several  churches  he  has  served,  has  been  character- 
ized by  great  earnestness,  devotion,  and  success.  He 
is  a  ready  scrmonizer,  and  a  fluent,  pleasant  speaker. 
Deeply  convinc<'d  himself  of  the  truth  he  preaches, 
he  carries  conviction  to  others.  He  is  a  diligent 
student,  and  a  conscientious,  faithful  pastor. 

Culbertson,  Rev.  Matthew  Simpson,  w.is 
born  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  .Tanuary  18th,  1819.  He 
was  educated  at  the  United  States  Jlilitary  Academy, 
at  "West  Point,  New  York;  after  serving  a  full  course 
of  years,  and  whilst  engs«ged  as  a  Lieutenant  of 
Artillery,  he  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and 
soon  after  laid  down  the  sword  and  took  up  the 
Cross.  He  entered  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  .T., 
where  he  graduated  in  1844,  being  regarded  by  his 
venerable  instructor,  Dr.  Hodge,  as  among  the  fore- 
most members  of  the  Institution.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbj-tery  of  Carlisle  in  1844,  and  soon  after 
ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  as  a  missionary  to 
China.  His  career  as  a  missionary  was  marked  by 
extraordinary  devotion  and  ability.  In  the  midst  of 
his  labors  he  was  taken  with  cholera,  and  after  a  short 
illness,  died,  in  August,  1862. 

Mr.  CiUbertson  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
all  the  Protestant  missionaries,  of  all  eccle.siastical 
connections  in  the  community  in  which  he  labored 
and  died.  He  was  a  man  of  a  meek  and  quiet  .spirit, 
and  remarkable  fur  his  singleness  of  aim  and  straight- 
forward energy  and  industry  in  his  JIaster's  service. 
He  set  before  himself  the  highest  ends,  and  strove, 
both  by  preaching  and  example,  to  glorify  God  in 
the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men.  He  labored,  in  con- 
nection with  the  late  Dr.  Bridgeman,  for  several  years, 
with  assiduity  and  perseverance,  in  preparing  a 
revised  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the 
Chinese  language,  a  labor  of  love  which  he  regarded 
as  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  it  was  a.  source  of 
especial  consolation  to  him,  .just  before  his  departure, 
that  God  had  enabled  him  to  complete  it.  He  also 
wrote  a  work,  entitled  "Darkness  in  the  Flowery 
Land."  In  the  traits  of  his  character,  and  his 
Christian  life,  the  devoted  missionary  w,is  an  ex- 
ample, challenging  at  once  admiration  and  imitation. 

Cumming,  Rev.  Alexander,  was  born  at 
Freehold,  N.  ,T.,  in  1726.  He  was  educated  under 
his  maternal  uncle,  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  and  studied 
theology  with  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  WUliam  Tcnnent. 
Licensed  by  the  New  Side  Presbj'tery  of  New  Castle, 


in  1746  or  1747,  he  was  sent  by  the  Synod,  in  compli- 
ance with  pressing  requests,  and  spent  some  time,  in 
Augustii  county,  Virginia.  He  was  the  lirst  Presby- 
terian minister  that  preached  within  the  bountls  of 
Tennessee.  He  was  a  stated  supply  in  Pennsylvania 
for  .some  time.  In  October,  17.j0,  he  was  or<Iaincd 
by  New  York  Presbytery,  and  installed  collegiate 
pastor  vWth  Mr.  Pemberton,  in  New  York.  Here, 
his  clear,  discriminating  mind,  his  habits  of  close 
study,  his  instructive  and  excellent  preaching,  his 
hajipy  faculty  of  disentangling  and  exhibiting  diffi- 
cult and  abtruse  subjects,  peculiarly  attracted  and 
delighted  his  more  cultivated  hearers.  At  his  own 
request  he  was  dismissed  from  this  charge,  October 
2r,th,  17.53. 

In  feeble  health  and  with  little  prospect  of  useful- 
ness, Mr.  Cumming  remained  without  charge  till 
February  2.jth,  1761,  when  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  in  Boston.  He  died  August 
23d,  1763.  Dr.  Sewall,  with  whom  he  was  joined  as 
colleague  in  Boston,  says  of  him  :  "  He  was  full  of 
prayer,  with  a  lively,  active  soul,  in  a  feeble  body." 

Cummings,  Rev.  Charles,  was  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  and  came  to  America  in  early  manhood.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover, 
April  18th,  1767.  He  was  thoroughly  educated,  well 
acquainted  with  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  pos- 
ses.sed,  for  his  day,  a  very  large  and  valuable  libi'ary. 
He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  North 
Mountain,  in  Augusta  county,  Va.,  May  14th,  1767, 
and  sustained  this  relation  five  years.  In  1772  he 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Sinking  Spring  and  Ebbing 
Spring  congregations.  From  the  year  he  commenced 
preaching  at  Sinking  Spring,  up  to  about  the  year 
1776,  such  was  the  danger  from  the  Indians  that  the 
men  never  went  to  church  without  being  armed  and 
taking  their  families  with  them.  Mr.  Cummings' 
uniform  habit  before  entering  the  church  was  to  take 
a  short  walk  alone,  whilst  the  congregation  were 
seating  themselves.  He  would  then  return,  hold  a 
few  words  of  conversation  at  the  door,  vriih  some  one 
of  the  elders  of  the  church,  then  would  gravely  walk 
through  the  crowd,  mount  the  steps  of  the  pulpit, 
deposit  his  rifle  in  a  corner  near  him.  Lay  oft"  bis  shot 
pouch,  and  commence  the  solemn  services  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Cummings  died  in  March,  1812,  in  about  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  "  He  was,"  says  the  Hon. 
David  Campbell,  "  a  sincere  and  exemplary  Chris- 
tian, and  a  John  Knox  in  his  energy  and  zeal  in  sup- 
port of  his  own  particular  Church.  He  never  lost 
sight  of  his  object,  and  always  marched  directly  up 
to  it,  ^vith  a  full  front  and  determined  will.  He  per- 
formed a  great  deal  of  missionary  labor  through  an 
extensive  district  of  the  country  beyond  his  imme- 
diate field,  which  was  of  itself  hirge;  once,  at  least, 
going  into  Kentucky.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  of  the 
old  .stamp,  rigid  in  his  faith,  strict  in  the  observance- 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  faithful  in  teaching  his  child- 
ren and  servants  the  Catechism." 
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Cummins,  Charles,  D.D.,  the  son  of  Charles 
and  Klizalxth  (Boyd)  Cummins,  was  born  in  Stras- 
burg,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  July  15th,  1770;  gradu- 
ated at  Dickinson  College,  in  1800;  was  licensed  by 
New  Ciistle  Presbytery,  in  1801,  and  soon  after  was 
ordained  and  installed,  by  the  same  Presbytery,  over 
Chestnut  Level  and  Little  Britain  churches.  Here 
he  labored  from  1804  to  1808.  In  1808  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Florida,  N.  Y.,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  year  which  he  .spent  in  Virginia,  as 
agent  for  the  American.  Colonization  Society,  he  con- 
tinued his  labors  in  Florida  until  1849,  when  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge.  In  1852  he  removed  to 
Muscatine,  Iowa.  Dr.  Cummins  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent character.  He  possessed  good  mental  powers, 
was  a  successful  and  laborious  pastor,  and  a  practical, 
instructive,  and  forcible  preacher.  He  was,  in  tlie 
highest  sense  of  the  terra,  a  Christian  gentleman,  and 
to  the  close  of  his  life  he  never  forgot  the  injunction, 
"Be  courteous."  His  whole  life  was  a  proof  that 
God  is  faithful  to  His  promises,  and  to  the  last  he 
was  a  living  witness  of  the  power  of  Christianity  to 
make  one  cheerful  and  happy. 

Cummins,  Francis,  D.  D.,  was  the  son  of 
Charles  and  Rebecca  (McNickle)  Cummins,  and  was 
born  near  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  in  the  Spring  of  17.V2. 
When  he  w;is  in  his  nineteenth  year,  his  fa!  her  re- 
moved to  Mecklenburg,  N.  C,  where  the  neighbor- 
ing college,  then  called  "Queen's  Museum,"  aftbrded 
him  opportunity  for  his  higher  education.  Here 
he  was  graduated,  about  the  year  1776.  After  leaving 
college  he  was,  for  several  years,  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  business  of  teaching.  He  was  an  active  and 
zealous  patriot  in  the  war  that  gave  us  our  independ- 
ence. He  w;is  at  different  times  in  the  army,  and 
was  engaged  in  several  battles.  He  was  present  at 
all  the  Mecklenburg  Whig  meetings  of  1775,  and 
mingled  in  the  exciting  scene  of  the  reading  of  the  i 
celel)ratcd  Declaration  at  Mecklenburg  Court  House. 

While  Mr.  Cummins  was  engaged  in  teaching  he 
pro.secuted  his  theological  studies,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  James  Hall.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbj-tery  of  Orange, 
December  15th,  1780.  During  the  year  1781  he 
preached  at  Hopewell  and  various  other  places,  and  in 
the  Spring  of  178"2  accepted  a  call  from  Bethel  Church, 
in  the  adjacent  district  of  York,  S.  C,  where  he  was 
ordained,  toward  the  close  of  that  year.  In  the  Spring 
of  17H8,  while  residing  at  Bethel,  both  as  the 
pastor  of  a  church  and  teacher  of  the  youth,  he  was 
elected  by  the  people  of  York,  as  a  member  of  the 
,  South  Carolina  Convention  called  to  decide  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  though  all  his 
colleagues  were  for  rejecting  it,  he  voted  in  its  favor. 
Dr.  Cummins  died  February  ■22d,  1832,  expressing 
the  utmost  gi-atitude  that  he  had  been  permitted  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  the  most  joyful  confidence 
that  he  was  about  to  enter  into  rest.  He  was  an  able 
and  well-read    theologian,   and   held  the  C'alvinistic 


system  with  great  tenacity.  His  kindness  and 
sociability  toward  hLs  junior  brethren  were  a  source 
both  of  enjoyment  and  profit  to  them.  His  great 
wisdom  and  experience  made  him  very  valuable  in 
coun,sel.  He  published  very  little,  and  his  influence 
will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  chiefly  througli  the 
living  men  whose  characters  he  moulded. 

Cummins,  Rev.  John  L.,  the  son  of  Rev. 
Charles  and  Sarah  Lisle  Cummins,  was  born  in 
Florida,  N.  Y.,  in  1820.  He  attended  Lafayette 
College  a  short  time,  and  subsequently  graduated 
at  the  Law  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  studied 
theology  under  the  care  of  his  father,  and  passed 
one  year  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  licensed  by  Hudson  Presbj'tery,  in  1850,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  a  minister  in  the  AVest- 
rainster  Church,  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Mr.  Cummins  was 
a  man  of  remarkable  talent  and  devoted  piety.  The 
church  of  which  he  took  charge  being  feeble  and 
surrounded  by  peculiar  difficulties,  he  labored  with 
it  for  a  year  without  pecuniary  compensation.  He 
donated  to  the  church  the  ground  upon  which  a  neat 
house  of  worship  was  erected,  was  a  liberal  contribu- 
tor to  the  erection  of  the  building,  saw  it  dedicated 
and  filled  for  a  few  Sabbaths,  and  then  his  brief  but 
active  and  efficient  work  was  done,  and  he  was 
CiiUcd  to  his  rest,  February  20th,  18.-,2. 

Cunningham,  Rev.  Alexander  Ne\vton, 
D.  D.,  was  born  near  Jonesboro,  East  Tennessee, 
March  16th,  1807.  He  graduated  at  Washington 
College,  Tenn.,  in  1826,  taught  about  one  year  after- 
wards, then  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  remaining 
there  three  years.  He  was  licensed  by  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery,  April  28th,  1830,  and  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama,  January  5th, 
1833.  He  was  sbited  supply  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
from  1833  to  1836;  pa,stor  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  from 
November  18th,  1838  until  May  14th,  1842,  and  then 
became  stated  supply  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  from  1844 
to  1858,  founding  also  the  Franklin  Female  Institute, 
which  became  widely  known  and  eminently  useful. 
From  1857  until  1862  he  preached  in  the  Church  at 
Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  and  at  various  neighboring  places 
as  he  had  opportunity,  and  from  1865  until  1872  he 
resided  in  FrankUn,  Tenn.,  a  part  of  the  time  work- 
ing as  a  Professor  in  the  Female  Institute  he  had 
founded,  and  a  part  of  the  time  serving  the  Church 
of  Harpeth,  and  afterwards  that  of  New  Hope,  as 
stated  supply.  In  1872  he  removed  to  Fayetteville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  preached  as  stated  supply  until 
about  1874,  after  which  he  removed  to  Aberdeen, 
Miss. ,  where  he  supplied  the  pulpit  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  September  5th,  1878. 

Dr.  Cunninghan  was  a  tall  man,  of  fine  presence, 
an  excellent  preacher,  an  industrious  student  and 
laborer,  of  gentle  and  attractive  manners,  warmly 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  successl'ul  in 
winning  many  souls  to  Christ.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  on  whose 
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behalf  he  labored,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
three  years  succeeding  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he 
united  in  marriage  very  nearly  a  hundred  of  the 
young  ladies  who  had  been  his  jyupils  at  some  former 
period. 

Cunningham,  Robert  M.,  D.D.,  settled  \\ithin 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Alabama  in  the  year 
1826.  He  was,  however,  as  early  as  the  Spriuj;  of 
1823,  present  at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery,  and 
preached  the  opening  sermon.  At  the  organization 
of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi  and  South  Alabama, 
which  occurred,  by  the  apjiointraent  of  the  General 
Assembly,  at  Mayhcw,  Choctaw  Nation,  November 
11th,  1829,  Dr.  tUmningham  also  preached  the  open- 
ing sermon,  and  was  chosen  Moderator.  Very 
few  men  ever  exhibited  more  of  clear  and  sound 
intellect,  of  tender  and  melting  pathos,  and  of  bold 
and  manly  elociuence,  than  did  this  patriarch  of  the 
Church,  in  proclaiming  the  news  of  salvation  to  a 
dying  vporld.  In  the  year  1839,  worn  down  with 
years  and  toil,  he  .slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was 
buried,  beloved  and  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Curtis,  Eleroy,  D.D.,  was  the  eldest  of  eight 
children  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Jones)  Curtis,  and  was 
born  in  Paulett,  Vt.,  April  17th,  1819.  His  father 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  his  mother  of  the  best 
Puritjin  stock.  His  early  advantages  were  those 
afforded  by  the  common  schools  of  the  time.  His 
father  removed  to  Warren,  N.  Y.,  then  to  Newfield, 
and,  in  1827,  to  Scipio,  Seneca  county,  Ohio.  Until 
eighteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Curtis  labored  with  his 
father  on  the  farm;  then  became  a  student  in  Huron 
Institute,  Milan,  one  of  the  best  classical  schools  in 
Ohio.  He  was  converted  there  in  1838.  He  taught 
two  years  in  Milan,  as  assistant  in  the  Academy,  and 
principal  of  the  village  school.  He  entered  Western 
Reserve  College  in  1841,  and  was  graduated  in  1845; 
was  Principal  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
college  tlu-ee  years,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  theo- 
logical study  in  the  seminary ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  Portage  Presbytery,  July  28th,  1847;  ordained 
and  installed  pivstor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church-  at 
Middlebury,  September  5th,  1848;  became  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. , 
in  September,  1854;  of  the  First  Congregational  Chm-ch, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  in  1860;  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newburg,  O.  (now  South  Presbj'teriau  Church 
of  Cleveland),  in  May,  1867.  Frequent  reAivals  were 
enjoyed  in  each  of  these  pastorates,  and  some  of  them 
of  great  power,  as  at  Fort  Wa,\Tie  in  1857,  and  in 
Cleveland  in  1873  and  1874.  He  has  been  Stated 
Clerk  of  Cleveland  Presbytery  since  1870,  and  a  Trus- 
tee of  Western  Reserve  College  since  1875.  Mr.  Curtis 
was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Marietta  College. 

Curtis,  Harvey,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  Elisha  and 
Resign  (Clary)  Curtis,  was  born  in  Adams,  N.  Y., 
May  30th,  1806;  educated  at  Middlebury  College, 
Vermont;  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1834;  was  licensed  by  Troy  Presbytery,  and 


ordained  by  the  Brandon  Congregational  Association, 
Vermont,  in  the  Autumn  of  1835,  lus  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Brandon.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  West,  and  January  1st,  1842, 
he  visited  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  Agent  for  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions. 
He  continued  in  this  work  until  the  Spring  of  1843, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Madison,  Ind.  He  was  a 
highly  successful  and  popular  pastor  there  for  about 
eight  years,  when  he  was  called  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Chicago.  Here  he  labored  wMth 
unusual  aeceptiince  and  usefulness,  until  he  was 
called  to  the  Presidency  of  Kno.x  College,  Galesburg, 
111.,  in  1858.  That  position  he  tilled  with  marked 
ability  until  his  death,  September  18th,  18(!2. 

Dr.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  Church's  ablest  preachers, 
wisest  counsellors,  and  most  earnest  workers.  He 
was  a  man  of  unusually  symmetrical  mental  devel- 
opment, a  good  scholar  in  every  department,  a  ^^gor- 
ous  thinker,  a  ready  debater,  an  able  sermonizcr.  He 
was  modest  and  genial  in  his  spirit.  His  ministerial 
brethren,  and  the  peojile  to  whom  he  preached,  not 
only  admired,  bvit  loved  him.  His  quiet  humor, 
ready  sympathy,  tact,  good  sense,  and  warm  interest 
in  everything  pertaining  to  Christ's  cause  and  people 
made  him  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  companions,  and 
most  estimable  of  friends. 

Curtis,  ■William  Stanton,  D.  D. ,  was  born  at 
Burlington,  Vt.,  August  3d,  1820.  His  early  years 
were  spent  in  the  then  "  ftir  West,"  since  his  father 
removed  to  Missoiui  in  1820,  and  subsequently  to 
Wisconsin  Territory.  He  was  gi'aduated  at  Illinois 
College  iu  1838.  His  theological  studies  were  then 
taken  at  New  Haven,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
After  supplying  for  one  year  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Rockford,  111.,  he  became,  in  1842,  pa.stor 
of  the  First  Presb'i'terian  Church  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. , 
which  he  served  thirteen  years,  with  such  faithfulness 
and  success  that  not  one  of  their  number  was  found 
willing  to  consent  to  his  removal,  when  he  w;us 
elected,  in  1855  College  Pastor  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.  A  part  of 
this  time  he  was  acting  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
His  marked  success  in  teaching  and  also  in  preach- 
ing to  students  led  him  to  accept  the  call  to  Hamilton 
College.  There  he  succeeded  equally,  but  his  heart 
was  in  the  West,  and  in  1863  he  resigned  to  become 
President  of  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.  There 
he  remained  five  years,  vainly  striving  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  elements  which  governed  that  institution. 
In  1869  he  was  installed  pa.stor  of  Westminster  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Rockford,  111.  After  six  years  of 
successful  labor  he  resigned,  to  ^isit  foreign  lands. 
Since  his  return  from  abroad,  residing  among  his 
own  beloved  people  at  Rockford,  he  has  supplied 
vacant  churches  in  the  vicinity.  As  a  preacher,  Dr. 
Curtis  is  metaphysical  and  profound,  yet  lucid  and 
popular  in  style.       Of  his  teaching,  his  former  pujiil. 
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Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  says:  "Order  reigned  con- 
spicuously. The  student  that  could  not  understitnd 
him  was  an  idiot.  He  shot  straight.  He  stated 
objections  with  scrupulous  fairness.  Occasionally  he 
burst  all  barriers  in  a  flood  of  eloquent  talk."  His 
integrity,  simplicity  and  good  j  udgment,  with  class- 
ical attainments  and  educational  e.xperience,  render 
him  a  wise  and  valued  counsellor  in  the  management 
of  the  Institutions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Northern  HI.,  and  for  many  j'ears  he  has  been  ar 
Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west. 

Gushing,  Rev.  Jonatlian  Peter,  was  born  at 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  l'2th,  171)3;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth,  in  1817;  went  to  Virginia,  and  became 
connected  with  Hampden  Sidney  College,  iirst  as  a 
Tutor,  then  as  Professor,  and,  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hoge,  in  1820,  as  President,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued till  the  close  of  his  life,  April  25th,  1835.  He 
atlorned  every  relation  which  he  sustained. 

Cutler,  Carroll,  D.  D.,  was  born  January  31st, 
1829,  in  "Windham,  N.  H.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  in  185-1,  taking  the  third  honor  in  a  class  of 
one  hundred.  After  spending  a  jear  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  he  served  as  Tutor 
in  Yale  College  for  two  years,  at  the  same  time  pur- 
suing his  theological  studies,  and  was  licensed  to. 
preach  in  1858,  by  the  New  Haven  West  Association. 
In  the  same  year  he  saUed  for  Europe,  and  studied 
in  Germany,  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Halle. 
Eeturuing  in  1859,  he  entered  upon  his  theological 
studies  in  New  Haven,  afterwards  continuing  them 
in  New  York  and  Princeton  seminaries.  He  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mental  Science  and  Rhetoric 
in  "Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  O.,  and  entered 
upon  his  work  there  in  April,  1860.  On  the  death 
of  President  Hitchcock,  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  President,  in  1871,  and  retains  this  position  at  the 
present  time.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  he  has  also 
been  pastor  of  the  College  Church  since  1873,  when 
he  was  ordained  by  Cleveland  Presbytery.  The  col- 
lege was  removed  to  Cleveland,  under  the  modified 
title  of  "  Adelbert  College  of  "Western  Reserve 
University, "  and  opened  for  instruction  in  the  Fall 
of  1882.  Dr.  Cutler  holds  his  position  as  President, 
and  continues  his  work  as  an  educator,  with  greatly 
increa.sed  tacilities  and  large  prospects  of  usefulness. 

As  a  student  and  educator  of  young  men,  Dr. 
Cutler  enjoys  a  national  reputation  for  ability, 
culture  and  thorough  scholarship.  He  is  clear  and 
forcible  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  and  is  always  heard 
with  great  interest  when  he  preaches.  In  his  social 
intercourse  and  daily  widk  he  shares  the  confidence 
of  all  his  a.ssociatcs  and  acquaintances,  and  is  much 
beloved  by  those  who  have  been  under  his  instruc- 
tion. In  his  ecclesiastical  relations  and  influence 
President  Cutler  has  proved  himself  most  worthy  of 
confidence,  and  done  much  to  honor  Christ  and 
advance  His  Church. 


Ouyler,  Theodore  Ledyard,  D.  D.,  was  bom 

at  Aurora,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  January  10th,  1822. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1841,  and  from 
the  Theological  Seminary  in  1846.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  May,  1848,  while  acting  as  the 
stated  supplj'  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.  Soon  after,  being  called  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Third  Presb}i:erian  Church  of  Trenton 
(just  organized),  he  was  installed  and  labored  there 
until  May,  1853.  From  1853  to  1860  he  was  the 
pastor  of  the  Market  Street  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  while  there  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  great  revival  work  of  1858.  In 
April,  1860,  he  was  invited  to  become  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Brooklyn,  which  rapidly  grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
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in  our  communion,  and  has  sent  out  two  flourishing 
colonies.  Their  edifice,  with  the  Sabbath-school  and 
other  rooms,  is  a  model  of  spaciousness  and  con- 
venience. 

Dr.  Cuyler,  during  his  ministry,  has  received  into 
church-fellowship  3450  members,  of  whom  about 
1500  were  on  confession  of  faith. 

Although  devoted  untiringly  to  pastoral  visitation, 
he  has  found  time  to  contribute  weekly,  to  the  various 
leading  religious  journals,  a  greater  number  of  articles 
than  any  settled  pastor  in  our  body.  These  articles, 
numbering  over  two  thousand,  have  been  widely  re- 
published in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  translated  into  various  languages.  He  has  also 
published  a  large  number  of  tracts,  especially  in 
advocacy  of  the  Temperance  Reform,  in  which  he  has 
always  been  deeply  interested.     In  the  pulpit,  on  the 
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platform,  and  in  the  press,  he  has  been  perpetually 
active;  and  though  of  small  and  frail  figure,  has 
enjoyed  remarkable  health. 

His  best  known  volumes  are  the  "Empty  Crib," 
*" Heart  Life,"  "The  Cedar  Christian,"  "Pointed 
Papers  for  the  Christian  Life,"  "God's  Light  on 
Dark  Clouds,"  and  a  book  of  travel,  "PYom  the  Nile 
to  Norway. ' ' 

During  his  vacation  \isits  abroad  he  has  addressed 
large  congregations  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and 
has  been  the  delegate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
the  General  Assemblies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
whole  aims  of  his  life  have  been  intensely  practical, 
and  the  style  of  his  preaching  and  the  spiritual  char- 
acter of  his  theology  maybe  faiily  judged  from  his 
contributions  to  the  religioiLS  press,  which,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  found  admission  into 
nearly  all  Christian  households. 

Cuyler,  Cornelius  C. ,  D.D. ,  was  born  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  of  an  honored  Dutch  ancestry,  February,  15th, 
1783.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  in  1806,  and 
studied  theology  under  Drs.  Livingstone  and  Bassett. 
He  was  'ordained  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Chm-ch  in  Poughkeepsie,  January  2d,  1809.  Numer- 
ous   re\'ivals    occurred    under     his    ministrj-.     He 


declined  several  flattering  invitations,  but  in  obe- 
dience to  the  apparent  call  of  Providence,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  installed,  January  14th,  1834.  Here 
he  continued,  highly  esteemed  and  beloved,  till  his 
death,  which  occurred,  August,  31st,  1850,  when  he 
was  in  the  sixty -eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Cuyler  was  of  noble  appearance,  being  si.\  feet, 
two  inches  in  height.  He  had  a  manly,  vigorous  and 
well  cultivated  intellect.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
kindliness  of  spirit,  and  delighted  to  do  what  he 
could  to  render  everybody  around  him  happy.  He 
was  zealous  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
while  yet  he  had  Christian  sympathies  large  enough 
to  embrace  all  the  real  followers  of  Christ.  He  was 
dignified  yet  afliible,  an  elegant  scholar,  a  perfect 
gentleman,  an  exemplarj'  ChrLstian.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  unaflccted,  earnest  and  persuasi^  e.  His  dis- 
courses were  written  with  care,  and  cluiracterized 
rather  by  purity  and  correctness  of  diction  than  by 
imagination  and  ornament.  His  delivery  was  sober 
and  free  from  extravagances.  His  death-bed  was 
truly  edifying.  His  published  writings  consisted 
of  a  number  of  occasional  sermons  and  several 
tracts. 
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Dabney,  Robert  L.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
Louisa  county,  Virginia,  March  5th,  1820.  He  was 
a  student  for  a  time  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  after  which 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching  two  years.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va.,  was 
licensed  by  "West  Hanover  Presbytery,  May  5th,  1846, 
and  ordained  by  Lexington  Presbytery,  in  July, 
1847.  He  was  Pastor  of  Tinkling  Spring  Church, 
Augusta  county,  Va.,  1847-53,  Professor  of  Church 
History  and  tJovernment  in  Union  Seminary,  Va,. 
1853-1869,  and  of  Theology,  1869-1883.  He  was 
co-pastor,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  College 
Church,  18.38-1874.  In  1883  he  became  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Texas. 

Dr.  Dabney  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  instruct- 
ive and  forcible  preacher,  and  a  writer  of  marked 
ability.  He  is  firm  in  his  convictions  of  truth  and 
duty,  and  always  ready  to  maintain  them.  He  was 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1870.  Among 
his  publications  are:  "Defence  of  Virginia  and  the 
South,  "Life  of  Cicn.  T.  J.  Jackson,"  "Life  of  Rev. 
Dr.  F.  S.  Sampson,"  "Sacred  Rhetoric,"  "Sensual- 
istic  Philosojjhy , "  and  "  Theology. ' ' 

Dale  Rev.  James  "W.,  D.  D.,  was  a  native  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  but  was  reared  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  graduated  at  the  University  of 


Pennsylvania,  in  1831.  He  entered  upon  the  study 
of  law,  but  abandoned  it  in  favor  of  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel.  He  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  in  1833, 
and  studied  theology  there  and  in  the  Seminary  at 
Andover,  Mass.  It  was  his  ardent  desire  to  spend 
his  life  as  a  missionary,  in  heathen  lands,  but  in  this, 
to  his  deep  and  lasting  regret,  he  was  hindered.  In 
order  to  fit  himself  more  fully  for  missionary  work,  he 
entered  upon  a  medical  course  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  received  the  degree  of  JI.  D.,  at 
the  close  of  the  course. 

After  entering  the  ministry  Dr.  Daje  was,  for  .some 
time,  agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  the  State  ;  then  he  becamepastor 
of  the  churches  of  Middletown  and  Ridley,  Pa., 
afterwards  changing  Ridley  for  the  new  church  at 
Media,  but  continuing  in  Middletown,  in  all,  for  the 
space  of  twenty-five  years.  In  this  time  he  preached 
in  various  parts  of  Delaware  county,  giving  himself, 
with  unreserved  consccratioir,  to  the  work  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  wherever  the  opportunity  ofl'ered. 
Several  strong  and  growing  churches  started  into 
life  as  the  fruit  of  zealous  efforts  made  outside  of  his 
OAvn  field  of  labor.  In  1871  he  became  pastor  of  the 
AVayne  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Delaware  county,  and 
resigned  the  charge  in  1874.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  served  the  new  church  organized  at  Glen 
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Riddle,  in  Delaware  couuty,  and  preached  here  until 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  occurred, 
April  19th,  1881,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Dale  ^vrote  three  volumes,  entitled  "Classic 
Baptism,"  "Judaic  Baptism,"  and  "  Johannic  Bap- 
tism," which  exhibited  great  erudition,  dialectic 
kccuue.ss,  and  the  ma.stery  of  the  whole  literature  of 
tlie  Baptistic  controversy.  They  won  fur  him  a  wido 
reputation,  made  him  the  first  authority  ou  his  side 
of  the  ijuestion  in  the  land,  and  have  been  the  armory 
of  disputants  ever  since  their  appearance. 

The  basis  of  Dr.  Dale's  character  was  honesty — 
honesty  of  thought  and  purpose,  and  an  inflexible 
adherence  to  his  cou\'ictions  when  fully  formed.  He 
was  never  carried  about  with  every  kind  of  doctrine, 
])ut,  having  formed  his  opinions  with  candor,  and 
after  patient  consideration,  he  stood  by  them,  without 
.shrinking  from  any  momentary  unpopularity  they 
might  bring.  He  was  for  years  a  leader  in  the  Tem- 
perance movement  in  Delaware  county,  and  was 
instrumental  in  seciuing  a  law  by  which  the  sale  of 
iuto.xicating  liquors  was  prohibited  within  the  limits 
of  Media.  But  the  business  of  his  life,  to  which  he 
gave  himself  without  reserve,  was  preaching  the 
blessed  gospel  of  God.  He  loved  this  work,  and 
went  far  and  wide  to  declare  unto  sinful  men  the 
mercy  of  Uod  in  Jesus  Christ.  Many  were  led  to 
the  Saviour  by  his  ministry  who  remember  him  ten- 
derly now,  and  will  be  .stars  in  his  crown  in  the  day 
that  Cometh. 

Dana,  Stephen,  W.,  D.  D.,  is  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Jay  Dana,  who  has  been  a  Congregational  minister 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  is  now  preaching  at  Alford, 
Mass.  He  was  born  in  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  November 
17th,  1840,  from  which  place  his  father  removed  to 
South  Adams,  Mass.,  in  1848.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  the  Summer  of  1861,  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  illustrious  teacher.  Dr.  Mark 
Hopkins.  For  two  years  after  graduation  he  was 
Principal  of  an  Academy  in  Hinsdale,  Mass.  He 
■silent  three  years,  1863-6,  as  a  student  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city.  His  first 
ministerial  work  was  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the 
Presbj'terian  Church  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  for  four 
months,  during  the  sickness  and  absence  of  the  pastor. 
In  November,  1866,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to 
the  Second  Presbj-terian  Church  of  Belvidere,  N.  J., 
where  he  labored  with  much  zeal  and  success,  for  a 
little  less  than  two  years,  when  he  w;is  called  to  the 
Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  AVest  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  has  been  ever  since,  having  begun  his 
work  here  in  July,  1868. 

Dr.  Dana  has  been  greatly  blessed  in  his  present 
field  of  labor.  His  congregation,  which  is  one  of 
marked  activity  and  influence,  has,  iinder  his  earnest 
and  acceptable  preaching,  faithful  pastoral  visit;itio'n 
and  excellent  administrative  ability,  had  a  steady, 
large  and  solid  growth,  and  abounds  in  good  works. 
He   is   a  diligent  student,  a  gentleman  of  winning 


address,  great  conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  superior  judgment,  a  faithful  Presbyter,  and 
justly  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  brethren  and  the 
communitj'  in  which  his  lot  has  been  cast. 
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Dana,  "William  Coombes,  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  February  13th,  1810.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.,  in  1828. 
After  leaving  college  he  spent  several  years  in  teach- 
ing at  Thetford,  Vt.,  Chcsterfleld,  N.  H.,  and  West- 
borough,  Mass.  His  theological  studies  were  pursued 
at  Andover  Seminary,  Columbia  Seminary,  and 
Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  by  Harmony 
Presbytery  (S.  C),  April  10th,  1835,  and  was  or- 
dained by  Charleston  Union  Presbj-tery,  February 
14th,  1836.  In  December,  1835,  he  began  to  preach 
for  the  Central  Presbj-terian  Church  of  Charleston,  S. 
C. ,  soon  after  accepted  a  call  to  become  its  pastor, 
and  was  installed  on  the  day  of  his  ordination,  al- 
ready sfcited.  Here  he  found  his  life-work.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  pastor  of  this  one  church  until  he  died, 
a  period  of  about  forty-five  years,  of  nearly  unbroken 
ministerial  labor.  His  death  occurred  November 
30th,  1880,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Dana  was  a  man  of  singularly  pure  and  beau- 
tiful life,  and  was  faithful,  earnest  and  efl'ective  in 
his  ministerial  work:  He  was  possessed  of  great 
gentleness  and  sweetness  of  spirit,  of  a  warm  and 
sympathetic  nature,  and  of  chivalric  nobleness  of 
.spirit.  He  had  exquisite  literary  taste  and  culture, 
was  an  accurate  and  elegant  cla.ssical  scholar,  and  a 
polished  writer.  He  was  eminent  as  a  jireacher,  and 
tenderly  loved  as  a  pa-stor. 
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Danforth,  Joshua  Noble,  D.D.,  was  bom  in 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1792;  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  with  the  full  honors  of  the  best  of  his  class; 
graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1821,  and  was  licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Pres- 
bytery. He  was  irLstalled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  Castle,  Del.,  where  he  remained  until 
he  accejited  a  call  to  Washington,  D.  C.  In  this 
field  his  labors  were  signally  blessed.  After  three 
years  he  became  an  agent  of  the  4-iiierican  Coloniza- 
tion Society.  He  was  next  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
Church  in  Lee,  Mass,  which,  duriug  his  ministry, 
was  visited  with  a  revival  of  religion  of  wondrous 
power.  Subsequently  he  assumed  the  pastorate  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
where  his  labors  were  abundant  and  successful. 
After  fifteen  years  he  resigned  the  charge,  and  again 
accepted  an  agency  for  the  Colonization  Society.  He 
died  November  14th,  1861.  Dr.  Danforth  was  a 
ready  and  graceful  writer.  Several  volumes  of  his 
have  been  published,  besides  beinga  large  contributor 
to  the  religious  and  secular  press. 


HENRY  DARLING,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Darling,  Henry,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
Reading,  Pa.,  December  27th,  1824.  He  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1842,  and  studied  theology 
at  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  1842-43,  and  at 
Auburn,  1843-45.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Union  College  in  1860,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1881.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Columbia,  December  30th,  1847.  He  was  settled  at 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  1846-47;  at  Hudson,  1847-53;  pastor 
of  Clinton  Street  Church,  Philadelphia,  1853-61;  an 


invalid,  1861-63;  and  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presby- 
terian Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1863-81.  In  1881  he 
was  elected  President  of  Hamilton  College,  which 
position  he  continues  to  hold. 

Dr.  Darling  is  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  an 
earnest  and  exemplary  Christian.  His  preaching  is 
marked  by  dignity,  fidelity  and  force.  He  ha.s 
always  been  loved  by  the  people  of  his  charge.  Ho 
is  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  Church 
judicatories,  and  has  served  on  some  of  the  mo.st  im- 
portant committees  of  the  General  A.ssenibly.  He 
has  published  "The  Closer  Walk,"  "  Chri.stian 
Unity,"  "  Doing  Nothing — but  Receiving,"  "Con- 
formity to  the  World,"  with  many  pamphlets,  ser- 
mons, addresses  and  articles.  He  was  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1881,  and  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 

Davenport,  Rev.  James,  was  born  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  in  1716,  and  graduated  at  Yale  at  the  age  oi 
twenty-two.  He  seems  to  have  preached  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  close  of  1737,  but  preferred  to  settle  at 
Southold,  Long  IsLand,  and  was  ordained  by  a  Coun- 
cil, October  26th,  1738.  Under  his  preaching  and  that 
of  the  Eev.  Jonathan  Barber,  a  revival  occurred  in 
Ea.st  Hampton.  Mr.  Davenport  preached  for  a  season 
at  Baskingridge,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cross,  the  pas- 
tor, amid  an  awakening  of  extrsiordinary  extent  and 
power.  The  di^ne  blessing  also  signally  attended 
his  labors  during  a  visit  to  Connecticut.  He  became 
a  member  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  September 
22d,  1746,  having  probably  for  some  time  been  preach- 
ing in  their  bounds.  In  1748  he  joined  New  York 
Presbytery,  with  a  view  to  settle  at  Connecticut  Farms, 
near  Elizabethtown.  Ha^-ing  recovered  bis  health, 
which  was  for  a  season  impaired,  he  spent  two  months, 
in  the  Summer  of  1750,  in  Virginia,  where  his  labors 
were  highly  acceptable  and  successful.  The  AVinter 
of  1750-1  he  spent  at  Cape  JIay.  On  October  27tb, 
1754,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Maidenhead  and 
Hopewell,  and  that  year  he  was  Moderator  of  the 
SjTiod  of  New  York.  He  died  in  1757,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  the  graveyard,  about  a  mile  from  Pennington, 
towards  the  Delaware.  Mr.  Whitefield  said  of  Mr. 
Davenport,  he  knew  no  man  keep  so  close  a  walk  with 
God.  Mr.  Davies  spoke  of  him  as  "  that  pious  Enoch, ' ' 
and  Mr.  Bostwich  characterized  him  as  one  "whose 
zeal  for  God  and  the  conversion  of  men  was  scarce  to 
be  paralleled. ' ' 

Davidson,  Rev.  Edward  Cliafln,  wiis  born 
in  Maury  county,  Term.,  February  17th,  1832.  He 
graduated  in  1854,  at  the  State  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, with  the  reputation  of  being  a  fine  scholar. 
After  teaching  a  few  years,  his  theological  course  was 
I  pursued  for  a  while  at  Danville  Seminary,  but  was 
concluded  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  the  Spring  of  18(i0. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Chickasaw.  On  leaving  the  Seminary  he  began  to 
labor  in  Water  Valley  and  Sand  Springs  churches, 
and  in  the  Spring  of  1861  he  was  installed  as  pastor 
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of  the  Sand  Springs  Church  for  one-half  his  time. 

Whilst  he  was  preaching  at  Sand  Springs  he  con- 
tinued to  give  the  Water  Valley  Charcli  one-half  his 
preaching  labors.  In  July,  1807,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  Water  Valley  Church  for  all  his  time,  and 
the  church  greatly  prospered  under  his  ministry. 
During  all  these  years  he  was  the  head  centre  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  school.  His  relation  as  pastor 
at  Water  Valley  terminated  in  July,  1877.  He  then 
preached  and  taught  for  a  year  at  Lexington,  Miss. , 
and  subsequently  settled  in  Oxford,  preaching  and 
teaching.  In  1880  he  w;us  elected  Moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  Memphis.  In  1S8-J  he  supplied  the  churches 
of  College  Hill  and  Hopewell.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
to  an  Adjunct  Professorship  in  the  State  University, 
which  position,  as  well  as  that  of  Stated  Clerk  of  his 
Presbytery,  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  April  25th,  1883.  Mr.  Davidson  Wiis  an  ad- 
mirable teacher,  and  his  noble  Christian  character 
greatly  imiiressed  his  pupils.  As  a  preacher,  he  w;is 
an  earnest,  eloquent  speaker,  and  niauy  of  his  best 
sermons  were  delivered  cxicmporr,  or  with  brief  head 
notes,  while  many  of  his  written  sermons  were  pro- 
ductions of  prolbuud  research  and  learning  on  Scrip- 
tural and  <l<)ctrinal  subjects. 

Davidson,  Robert,  D.  D.,  was  born  iu  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  February  -iod,  1808,  and  was  the  only  child  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  D.D.,  the  second  Presi- 
dent of  Dickinson  College.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
this  College,  and  of  Princeton  Seminary.  In  1832  he 
became  pastor  of  the  McChord  (or  Second)  Church  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  in  this  relation  became  distin- 
guished for  his  pulpit  eloquence  and  his  earnest  pas- 
toral work.  In  1840  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency 
of  Transylvania  University,  in  which  position  he 
continued  two  years.  He  entered  on  the  piUitorate 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  iu  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. ,  May  4th,  1843,  and  there  labored  assiduously 
and  successfully  until  October  4th,  1859.  Subse- 
quently he  was  pastor  of  the  Spring  Street  Church, 
New  York,  from  1864  to  1868.  His  last  pastoral 
charg(!  was  the  First  Church  of  lluntiugtcju,  Long 
Island.  Resigning  this  cliarge  on  account  of  impaired 
health,  he  alterwards  resided  in  Philadelphia  until 
his  deatli,  which  occurred  April  0th,  1876. 

Dr.  Davidson  served  the  General  Assembly  as  its 
Permanent  Clerk,  from  1845  to  1850.  For'a  quarter  of 
a  century  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions;  for  ten  years  preceding  his  decease  a 
Director  of  Princeton  Seminary;  and  in  1869  was 
one  of  our  Assembly's  delegates  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day,  throughout  his  ministerial  life,  and  up  to  tlie 
time  of  his  death.  He  published  a  large  number  of 
pamphlets,  sermons,  et«.,  and  contributed  several 
able  articles  to  the  Princeton  Eeview.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  number  of  volumes,  the  largest 
and  best  known  of  which  is  probably  his  "  History 


of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky."  He  was 
a  man  of  fine  culture,  a  scholar,  and  a  writer  of 
great  purity  and  elegance.  Iu  private  intercourse 
he  was  kind  and  courteous,  but  also  dignified.  As 
a  minister  of  Christ  he  won,  and  maintained  to 
the  end,  a  high  position.  During  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  was  a  useful  member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia. 

Davidson,  Robert,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Cecil 
county,  Md.,  in  17.50.  He  was  educated  in  Newark 
Academy,  Del.,  where  he  acted  for  a  time  as  Tutor. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  History  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  same  time  (1774),  was 
ordained  by  the  Second  Presljytery  of  Philadelphia, 
and  acteid  as  assistant  to  Dr.  -Ewing,  in  the  Finst 
Church.  In  1775  the  young  Professor  composed  a 
dialogue,  in  verse,  which  was  recited  at  Commence- 
ment, before  the  Continental  Congress.  In  Julj-,  of 
the  same  year,  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  he  preached  a  spicy,  patriotic  sermon,  before 
several  military  companies,  from  the  significant  text, 
"And  many  fell  down,  for  the  war  was  of  God." 
(1  Chron.  v,  32).     This  sermon  was  printed. 

Iu  1785,  being  now  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Dr. 
Davidson  removed  to  Carlisle,  as  pastor  of  the  church 
there,  and  continued  in  that  conuectiou  the  remainder 
of  his  life — that  is,  for  twenty-seven  years.  His 
benignity  of  disposition  and  exemplary  character 
helped  to  heal  previously  existing  alienations,  and 
consolidated  all  parties,  both  Old  and  New  Lights,  in 
uninterrupted  harmony.  At  the  same  time,  mainly 
through  tlie  influence  of  Dr.  Rush,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Professor  of  History  and  Belles  Let- 
tres, and  Vice-president  in  Dickinson  College.  He 
was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1796.  Upon  Dr.  Nisbet's  decease,  in  1804,  Dr. 
Davidson  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, for  five  years,  when  he  resigned,  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  his  parochial  duties.  He  died, 
December  13th,  1813,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
age. 

His  reputation  as  a  scholar  was  equal  to  his  integ- 
rity as  a  man.  He  was  acquainted  more  or  less  I'am- 
iliarly  with  eight  languages,  was  a  proficient  in  music 
and  drawing,  and  was  especially  fond  of  astronomy. 
He  invented  a  cosmosphere,  or  compound  globe,  by 
which  astronomical  problems  are  easily  solved.  As  a 
preacher,  he  w;is  clear,  didactic,»and  free  from  affecta- 
tion, but  not  fluent,  nor  apt  to  rise  to  the  highest 
flights  of  eloquence.  As  a  wise  counselor  in  the 
courts  of  the  Church,  he  ranked  fairly,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  important  committees  on  which  his 
name  is  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  Old  Synod.  One 
of  these  was  a  committee  of  which  Drs.  Alison  and 
Ewing  and  Messrs.  Blair  and  Jones  were  also  mem- 
bers, in  1785,  to  prepare  a  new  and  more  suitable 
version  of  the  Psalms. 

Dr.  Davidson's  published  writings  were  a  variety 
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of  occasional  sermons,  orations  and  poems.  Of  the 
latter  were  a  geography  in  verse,  which  the  students 
committed  to  memory,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms,  published  in  181'2. 

Davles,  David  Owen,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  October  10th,  1834,  the 
j^oungest  child  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Owen) 
Davies.  He  was  educated  in  Princeton  College  and 
Theological  Seminary,  and  stood  conspicuously  higli 
in  the  classes  of  1856  to  1859.  He  was  licensed  in 
1859  and  ordained  in  1860.  He  began  his  ministry 
in  the  "Old  Duncan  Church,"  which  had  enjoyed 
the  preaching  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson. 
He  next  was  called  to  prea<fh  in  the  Central  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the  absence  of  the  late  Rev.  S. 
P.  Anderson,  D.  D.  on  an  extensive  European  tour. 
He  became  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  in  1860,  and  so  continued 
until  1863.  In  the  year  1863  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Chivrcli  in  Paris,  Ken- 
tucky. From  Paris,  in  1868,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Clarksville,  Tennessee, 
%here  he  continued  his  labors,  with  great  success, 
until  1871.  In  that  year  he  was  called  t/O  the  church 
in  Henderson,  Kentucky,  of  which  he  is  now  the 
pastor,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  the  whole  community. 

As  a  preacher  Dr.  Davies  presents  the  truths  of 
Scripture  with  great  clearness  and  force.  He  blends 
vigorous  logic  witli  strong  emotion.  His  sermons 
abound  with  marked  originality  and  freshness,  and 
with  his  clear  enunciation  he  never  fails  to  impress 
his  audience.  As  a  Presbyter,  he  is  faithful  and 
influential,  so  high  toned  and  courteous  as  to  com- 
mand not  only  the  respect,  but  the  admiration  of 
those  who  differ  with  him.  As  a  writer  he  is  clear, 
terse,  logical,  as  many  of  his  articles  in  the  reviews 
and  periodicals  of  our  Church  show.  He  is  a  cul- 
tured gentleman,  a  ripe  .scholar,  an  earnest  Christian, 
and  his  labors  have  been  greatly  blessed. 

Davies,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  was  born  near 
Summit  Bridge,  in  the  Welsh  Tract,  in  New  Castle 
county,  Delaware,  November  3d,  1723.  He  was  an 
only  son.  His  mother,  an  eminent  Christian,  had 
earnestly  besought  him  of  heaven,  and  believing  him 
to  be  given  in  answer  to  prayer,  she  named  him 
Samuel.  After  being  taught  by  his  mother  to  read, 
at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  some  dis- 
tance from  home,  and  contiiiued  in  it  two  years. 
Having  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  and  made  a 
profession  of  religion  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  with  the 
view  of  entering  tlic  ministry,  he  engaged  iu  literary 
and  theological  jmrsuits  under  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Blair.  lie  was  licensed  by  New  Castle  Presbj'tery, 
Julv  30th,  1746,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
ordained  an  evangelist,  February  19th,  1747. 

Mr.  Davies'  fervent  zeal,  nndissembled  piety,  popu- 
lar talents  and  engaging  methods  of  address  soou 
excited  general  admuation.     He  went  to  Hanover, 


Va.,  in  April,  1747,  and  soon  obtained  of  the  General 
Court  a  license  to  officiate  iu  four  meeting-houses. 
After  preaching  assiduously  for  some  time,  and  not 
without  effect,  he  returned  from  Yuginia,  though 
earnestly  invited  to  continue  his  labors.  A  call  for 
him  to  settle  at  Hanover  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
Presbytery,  but  he  was  about  this  time  seized  by 
symptoms  which  indicated  consumption,  and  which 
brought  hira  to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  In  this 
enfeebled  state,  he  determined  to  si^end  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  unremitting  endeavors  to  advance  the 
interests  of  religion.  Being  among  a  peoijle  who  were 
destitute  of  a  minister,  his  indisposition  did  not  re- 
press his  exertions.  He  still  preached  in  the  day, 
while  by  night  his  hectic  was  .so  severe  as  .sometimes 
to  render  him  delirious.  In  the  Spriiig  of  1748  a 
messenger  from  Hanover  visited  him,  anil  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  people  in 
that  place.  He  hoped  that  he  might  live  to  organize 
the  congregation.  His  health,  however,  gradually 
improved.  In  October,  1748,  three  more  meeting- 
houses were  licensed,  and  among  his  seven  congre- 
gations, which  were  in  different  counties,  Hanover, 
Henrico,  Caroline,  Louisii,  and  Goochland,  some  of 
them  forty  miles  distant  from  each  otlier,  he  divided 
his  labors.  His  home  was  in  Hanover,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Richmond.  His  preaching  encountered 
all  the  obstacles  which  could  arise  from  blindness, 
prejudice  and  bigotry,  from  profaueness  and  immoral- 
ity. He,  and  those  who  attended  upon  his  preaching, 
were  denominated  new  lights  by  the  more  zealous 
Episcopalians  ;  but  by  his  patience  and  perseverance, 
his  magnaniniity  and  piety,  in  conjunction  with  his 
evangelical  and  powerful  ministry,  he  triumphed  over 
opposition.  Contempt  and  aversion  were  gradually 
turned  into  reverence.  Slany  were  attracted  by  curi- 
osity to  hear  a  man  of  such  distinguished  talents,  and 
he  proclaimed  to  them  the  most  solemn  and  imjires- 
si  ve  truths  with  au  energy  which  they  could  not  resist. 
It  pleased  God  to  accompany  these  exertions  with  the 
efficacy  of  His  Spirit.  In  about  three  years,  Mr. 
Davies  beheld  three  hundred  communicants  in  his 
congregation,  whom  he  considered  as  real  Christians. 
He  had  also,  in  this  period,  baptized  about  forty 
adult  negroes,  who  made  such  a  profession  of  faith  as 
he  judged  credible. 

In  17,53  the  Synod  of  New  York,  by  request  of  the 
Trustees  of  New  Jer.sey  College,  chose  Mr.  Dalies  to 
accompany  Gilbert  Tennent  to  Great  Britain,  to  solicit 
donations  for  the  college.  This  service  he  cheerfully 
undertook,  and  he  executed  it  with  singular  spirit 
and  success.  He  arrived  in  London,  December  ■25th. 
The  liberal  contributions  obtained  from  the  patrons 
of  religion  and  learning  placed  the  college  in  a  re- 
spectable condition.  After  his  return  to  America  he 
entered  anew,  in  1754  or  early  in  1755,  on  his  beloved 
work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  in  Hanover.  Here  he 
continued  till  1759,  when  he  was  chosen  President  of 
the  college,  as  successor  of  Dr.  Edwards.     He  hesi- 
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tated  iu  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment,  for  his 
people  were  endeared  to  him,  and  he  loved  to  be  oc- 
cupied in  the  various  duties  of  the  ministerial  office. 
But  repeated  applications  and  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  at  length 
determined  him.  He  was  dismissed  from  Hanover, 
Jlay  1.3th,  and  entered  upon  his  new  oihce,  July  6th, 
17.59.  Here  the  vigor  and  versatility  of  his  genius 
were  sti-ikingly  displayed.  The  ample  opportunities 
and  demands  which  he  found  for  the  exercise  ■  of  his 
talents,  gave  a  new  spring  to  his  diligence,  and  while 
his  active  labors  were  multiplied  and  arduous,  his 
studies  were  intense.  At  the  close  of  January,  1761, 
he  was  bled,  for  a  bad  cold,  and  the  next  day  tran- 
scribed for  the  press  his  sermon  on  the  death  of 
George  II.  The  day  following  he  preached  twice,  in 
the  chapel.  His  arm  became  inflamed,  and  a  violent 
fever  succeeded,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  in  ten  days. 
He  died,  February  4th,  1761,  aged  .36.  His  venerable 
mother,  JIartha  Davies,  sur^'ived  him.  AMien  he  was 
laid  in  the  coffin,  she  gazed  at  him  a  few  minutes  and 
said,  ' '  There  is  the  son  of  my  prayers  and  my  hopes 
— ray  only  son — my  only  earthly  support.  But  there 
is  the  will  of  God,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

Dr.  Davies  was  endowed  with  the  richest  intellect- 
ual gifts,  with  a  vigorous  understanding,  a  glowing 
imagination,  a  fertile  invention,  united  with  a  cor- 
rect judgment  and  a  retentive  memory.  He  was 
bold  and  enterprising,  and  destined  to  excel  in  what- 
ever he  undertook.  Yet  he  was  divested  of  the  pride 
of  talents  and  of  science,  and,  being  moulded  into  the 
temper  of  the  gospel  he  consecrated  all  his  powers  to 
the  promotion  of  religion.  As  President  of  the  Col- 
lege, he  possessed  an  admirable  mode  of  government 
and  instruction.  He  watched  over  his  pupils  with 
the  tender  solicitude  of  a  lather,  and  secured  equallj' 
their  reverence  and  love.  He  seized  every  opportu- 
nity to  inculcate  on  them  the  worth  of  their  souls, 
and  the  pressing  necessity  of  securing  immediately 
the  blessings  of  salvation. 

Dr.  Davies  was  a  model  of  the  most  sterling  ora^ 
tory.  As  his  personal  appearance  was  august  and 
venerable,  yet  benevolent  and  mild,  he  could  address 
his  auditory  either  with  the  most  commanding  au- 
thority, or  with  the  most  melting  tenderness.  AMien 
he  spoke,  he  seemed  to  have  the  glories  and  terrors  of 
tile  unseen  world  in  his  eye.  He  seldom  preached 
without  producing  .some  visible  emotions  in  great 
numbers  present,  and  \vithout  making  an  impression 
on  one  or  more  which  was  ne\er  eft'aced.  His  jirinted 
sermons,  which  exhibit  his  sentiments,  abound  with 
striking  thoughts,  with  the  beauties  and  elegances  of 
expression,  and  with  the  richest  imagery. 

Davis,  Hon.  James  Ljnin,  son  of  Ignatius  and 
Catharine  (Lackland)  Davis,  was  born  iu  Mont- 
gomery county,  Maryland,  August  1.1th,  1809.  In 
early  life  he  removed  to  Frederick  counts',  Md.  He 
wa-s  educated  in  the  Frederick  educational  institu- 
tions, after  which  he  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
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suits  at  Mount  Hope,  and  afterward  at  Clifton,  near 
Frederick  City,  Md.,  where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  18.")S  he  was  elected  to  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature, in  which  position  he  served  for  some  years. 
He  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  iu  Freder- 
ick City,  in  October,  1831,  and  was  elected  and 
ordained  a  ruling  elder  of  the  same  church,  in  June, 
1833,  during  the  pastorate  of  his  wife's  brother,  Rev. 
James  Garland  Hamner,  D.  D.  He  held  this  office 
for  nearly  forty  years,  and  took  an  active  interest  iu 
a  large  number  of  the  meetings  of  his  Presbyterj'  :ind 
Synod,  and  served  as  a  Commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly.  For  many  years  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Methodi.st  Protestant 
Sabliath-schools  of  Buckcystown,  a  village  near  his 
residence.     His  death  occurred,  July  19th,  1872. 

Mr.  Davis's  life  was  one  of  honor  and  usefulness 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  lioth  the 
Church  and  the  State.  With  the  Frederick  City 
Presl)yterian  Church,  in  which  he  Was  the  leading 
member  and  most  eminent  elder  for  twoscore  years, 
his  name  is  identified,  and  his  fame,  as  a  good  man 
and  devoted  to  good,  is  known  throughout  the  whole 
community.  He  regularly  visited  every  member  of 
the  congregation  at  least  once  a  year,  and  by  his 
faithful  and  devoted  labors,  accomplished  much  last- 
ing good  work  for  his  church.  One  of  his  sons,  Samuel 
Hamner  Davis,  became  a  Presb^-terian  minister. 

Davis,  Samuel  S.,  D.  D.,  was  born  July  12th, 
1793,  at  Ballston  Centre,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College  in  1812,  but  afterwards  received 
his  first  degree,  ad  eundem,  from  Union  College. 
After  his  graduation  he  t«ok  charge  of  an  Academy 
at  Castleton,  Vt.  After  spending  a  part  of  the  year 
1815  in  Princeton  Seminary,  he  was  Tutor  in  Unicni 
College  nearly  two  years;  then  retvurned  to  the 
Seminary,  and  after  two  years'  further  study,  gradu- 
ated in  1819.  Licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Albany,  October  12th,  1819;  he  soon  afterwards 
was  commissioned  to  collect  funds  to  complete  the 
endowment  of  a  Seminary  Professorship,  which  the 
Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  had  resolved 
to  found  in  connection  with  the  Synod  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  this  object  he  raised  a  large  amount; 
but  before  the  whole  sum  was  completed,  the  Synod 
had  embarked  in  the  neweftbrt,  to  found  the  Seminary 
now  located  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  lij'  the  Presbytery  of  Albany, 
August  12th,  1821;  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Harmony,  September  13th,  1821,  and  installed,  De- 
cember 16th,  1821,  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Darieu, 
Ga.  This  relation  was  dissolved  April  5th,  1823,  but 
during  its  continuance  he  had  received  a  considerable 
accession  to  the  church,  to  which  he  had  given  a 
decided  impulse. 

From  Darien  Mr.  Davis  went  to  Camden,  S.  C., 
where  he  supplied  the  Church  (then  called  Bethesda) 
from  March,  1823,  for  nearly  a  year,  after  which  he 
supplied  the  Church  at  Augustii,  Ga.,  in  connection 
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with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage.  February  4tli,  1827,  he 
-was  elected  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Camden,  S.  C, 
and  without  accepting  the  call,  served  the  church  as 
a  supply  until  January  10th,  1833.  In  that  year  he 
was  appointed  Agent  of  the  General  Assembly's 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  this  capacity  raised  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  both  for  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  for  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia, 
S.  C.  For  about  eighteen  months,  in  1841  and  1842, 
Mr.  Davis  was  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  in 
Oglethorpe  University,  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.  In  1842 
he  supplied  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  his  native 
place,  Ballston  Centre,  about  a  year.  On  May  4th, 
184.5,  he  was  recalled  by  his  former  charge  at  Camden; 
was  installed  as  its  ijastor  April  3d,  1847,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  relation  until  April,  IS'A,  with  a 
strong  and  mutual  attachment  between  him  and  his 
people.  After  his  release,  he  resided  in  Augusta, 
Ga. ,  where  he  took  the  care  and  supervision  of  Spring- 
field Church,  a  large  colored  congregation  in  or  near 
that  city,  numbering  at  one  time  fifteen  hundred 
members,  to  which  he  gave  a  large  amount  of  preach- 
ing and  valuable  counsel.     He  died  June  21st,  1877. 

Dr.  Davis  was  a  true  man,  of  much  generosity 
and  nobleness  of  nature,  and  gifted  with  good  j  udg- 
ment.  In  manners  he  was  a  thorough  gentleman. 
He  made  many  and  warm  friends.  He  was  fond  of 
books,  a  fair  scholar,  a  highly  respectable  preacher, 
an  assiduous  pastor,  and  a  truly  pious  man. 

Davis,  Rev.  Samuel  Taylor,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
was  born  in  Washington,  Pa.,  fin  March  4th,  1845. 
He  is  the  sou  of  John  and  Jlartha  Davis.  He  en- 
tered the  Freshman  Class  of  Washington  College  in 
1863,  graduating  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
in  18G7.  Entered  tlie  Northwestern  Seminary  in 
1867,  remaining  until  Spring  of  1869;  taught  school 
in  first  seminary  vacation,  and  in  the  Summer  of 
1869  preached  in  the  churches  of  Perry  and  New 
Salem,  Presbytery  of  Schuyler  (O.  S.);  graduated  at 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  the  cltuss  of  1870; 
licensed  by  Schuyler  Presbytery,  on  May  4th,  1869; 
was  pastor  of  Lower  Buftalo,  Washington  Presb3'tery, 
April,  1870,  t«  April,  1872;  ordained  November  loth, 
1870 ;  was  .stated  supply  of  the  Hiawatha  Church, 
Presbytery  of  Highlands,  Kansas,  from  July,  1872, 
to  October,  1874;  re-entered  Northwestern  Seminary 
in  1873,  graduating  therefrom  April  2d,  1874;  be- 
came pastor  at  Hiawatha,  K;is.,  in  June,  1874,  and 
continued  to  September,  1875;  was  stated  supply  at 
Aledo,  111.,  from  September,  1875,  to  November, 
1877;  was  stated  supply  at  Jlilan,  111.,  from  Novem- 
ber, 1877,  to  July,  1879;  became  stated  supply  at 
Slacomb,  Ills.,  July,  1879;  was  installed  pastor  of 
Macomb  May  4th,  1880,  and  continued  such  until 
July  31st,  1833,  when,  in  order  that  he  might  benefit 
the  health  of  his  wife,  he  resigned,  and  is  now  the 
l^astor  elect  of  Golden,  Col. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Davis's  health  was  not  good, 
and  several  of  his  changes  were  made  in*  the  hope  of 


improving  it.  At  length,  he  became  quite  -i-igorous, 
when  his  beloved  wife  showed  alarming  symptoms  of 
an  early  decline,  and  a  change  of  climate  became  im- 
perative. He  parted  with  the  people  of  Slacomb 
with  deep  regret.  The  feeling  was  mutual.  The 
separation  was  acceded  to  liy  all  parties,  only  because 
duty  to  his  lamily  demanded  it. 

Dr.  Davis  is  a  very  warm-hearted,  earnest,  faithful 
gospel  preacher.  His  soul  is  \\Tapped  iip  in  the  work 
of  winning  souls  for  Christ  and  building  them  up  in 
the  faith.  As  a  pastor  he  Is  very  faithful  and  tender; 
none  more  attentive  or  sympathetic.  He  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and,  God  willing,  has  many  years  of 
hard  work  for  Christ  before  him. 

Davis,  Thomas  Kirby,  D.  D.,  w;us  born  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  February  11th,  1826.  His  ances- 
try, on  both  sides,  were  Christian  people,  fearing  God 
and  serving  Him,  doing  what  they  could  to  make  the 
world  better,  and  leaving  an  unsullied  record.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1845,  was  stated  supply 
in  Fayetteville,  Pa.,  1849-50,  ordained  by  Presbytery 
of  Carlisle,  October  20th,  18.50;  pastor  at  Bedford  and 
SchellsbuTg,  Pa.,  1850-.55;  stated  supply  of  First 
Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1855;  missionary  at  Los 
Angeles,  1855-6;  stated  supply  at  Stockton,  185(i-7; 
pastor  at  Middletown,  Pa.,  1859-02;  stated  supply  at 
Minersville,  1862-3;  at  Mansfield,  O.,  1863,  and  pas- 
tor 18G5-7;  Profes.sor  in  Vermilion  Institute,  Hayes- 
ville,  O.,  1867-70;  stated  supply  at  Hayesville  and 
McKay,  1867,  pastor  1868-71 ;  financial  secretary  of 
Wooster  University,  O.,  1871;  stated  supply  at  Mt. 
Gilead,  1875-6;  stated  sujiply  at  Loudonville  and 
Perrj'sville,  1875-79,  and  pastor  of  Westminster 
Church,  Wooster,  O.,  1879. 

Dr.  Davis  still  resides  in  Wooster.  Since  1876  he 
has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  University  there,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  also  Secretary  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Since  1877  he  h;us  been  Librarian  of  the 
University,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  finds  con- 
genial to  his  taste,  and  for  their  acceptable  perform- 
ance has  admirable  qualifications.  He  is  a  gentlemau 
of  superior  scholarly  attainments,  of  genial  spirit, 
and  of  great  energj^,  and  had  evident  nuirks  of  the 
Divine  blessing  on  his  labors  in  all  the  congregations 
which  he  has  served.  To  the  chief  work  of  his  life — 
the  promotion  of  the  higher  education  under  Chris- 
tian influence — he  has  brought  a  tact,  zeal  and 
perseverance  which  have  greatly  aided  the  good 
cause,  and  strengthened  the  institution  with  which 
his  name  is  associated. 

Day,  Henry,  Esq.,  was  born  in  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  December  25th,  1820.  His  father,  Pliny  Day, 
was  one  of  the  Pilgrims  who  settled  in  Hartford. 
Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1845,  had 
charge  of  the  Classical  Academy  in  Fairfield,  Conn., 
from  1845  untU  1847,  and  in  the  Fall  of  1848  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
was  elected  tleacon  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  cor- 
ner of  19th   Street  and    Fifth    a\euue,    April    11th, 
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1853,  and  elder,  February  16th,  1802,  and  has  con- 
tinued his  offieial  connection  with  the  Cliurch  till 
this  time. 

Mr.  Day  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  at  St.  Louis  in  186G,  and  of  the  Assembly 
which  met  at  Albany  in  1868,  and  there  strongly 
advocated  the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  School 
Churches,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Assembly  as 
one  of  the  committee  to  proceed  to  the  New  School 
Assembly,  then  sitting  at  Harrisburg,  and  to  lay 
before  that  Assembly  the  views  of  the  Old  School 
A.ssembly  on  the  subject  of  union.  As  a  member  of 
the  Old  School  Assembly,  in  New  York,  in  1869,  he 
was  appointed  ou  the  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Assemblies  ou  the  plan  of  union.  This  committee 
appointed  him  its  secretary,  and  after  its  discussion 
upon  the  plan  of  union,  he  was  directed  to  draft  the 
articles  for  the  basis  of  union.  This  plan  was  drawn 
up  by  the  secretary  and  submitted  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee, who  accepted  the  same  after  slight  modifica- 
tions. This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  two  Assemblies, 
and  afterward,  in  October,  1869,  was  ratified  at  Pitts- 
burg, by  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Assemblies,  amid 
the  rejoicing  and  thaulcsgiving  of  the  whole  Church. 

Jlr.  Day  was  for  ten  years  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  of  the  church  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected, and  has  been  earnest  in  aiding  to  establish 
mission  churches  in  de-stitute  jjarts  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Lawyer 
Abroad, "  "  From  the  Pyrennees  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules," and  of  a  small  volume  published  by  the 
American  Sunday -.school  Union,  entitled  "  Maria 
Cheeseman,  the  Candy  Girl."  He  has  for  many 
years  been  a  Director  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  and  a  Trustee  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Dean,  Rev.  'William  Ha-wley ,  was  born  at  Pat- 
terson, N.  Y.,  July  9th,  1833,  and  graduated  from 
Lafayette  College,  Pa.,  in  1858.  After  teaching  a  few 
years,  he  graduated  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1863,  and 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bedford  (nowAVest- 
chester),  April  16th,  1862.  From  May  to  August  of 
1863  he  preached  as  stated  supjily  at  Green  Hill, 
Del.  October  18th,  1863,  he  began  to  preach  as 
stated  supply  at  Amagansett,  on  Long  Island,  where 
he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island, 
May  3d,  1864,  and  installed  pastor.  This  relation 
was  dissolved  October  28th,  1866,  after  which  he 
preached  successively  in  the  following  places  :  1.  To 
Bridgewater  Congregational  Church  (Conn.)  from 
November  4th,  1866,  to  August  28th,  1867,  when  he 
was  installed  as  pastor.  From  this  church  he  was 
dismissed  June  25th,  1871.  2.  To  Orange  Congrega- 
tional Church  (Coim.)  from  July  2d,  1871,  to  March 
28th,  1875.  3.  To  Brooklyn  (Cal.)  Presbyterian 
Church,  from  May  2d,  1875,  to  Novemlx-r,  '21i!jt,  1875, 
when  he  was  installed  pastor.  Here  his  influence  was 
soon  and  powerfully  felt.  The  Church  was  greatly 
strengthened,  its  membership  was  increased  fourfold, 


and  the  afiections  of  the  whole  people  were  centered 
in  their  pastor  with  a  strength  and  unanimity  seldom 
equaled.  In  1879  and  1880  the  gold  mines  of  Arizona 
were  gathering  there  a  large,  intelligent  and  important 
population.  The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  was 
anxious  to  send  an  eminently  well-qualified  man  to 
labor  in  that  field,  and  Mr.  Dean  was  selected  as  the 
man.  He  was  released  from  his  charge  at  Brooklyn, 
April  6th,  1880;  went  at  once  to  Tucson,  Arizona, 
where  he  arrived  in  April,  having  left  his  family 
behind  him,  and  entered  upon  his  work  with  char- 
acteristic diligence  and  vigor.  Unused  to  the  climate, 
he  doubtless  toiled  beyond  bis  strength.  July  13th, 
1880,  he  passed  away  to  his  heavenly  home,  his 
departure  being  jirofoundly  lamented  by  the  entire 
population  of  the  town.  He  was  industrious,  con- 
scientious, generous  and  confiding.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  able,  solid  and  instructive.  And  he  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  faith  and  prayerfulness. 

Deerfleld  Church,  Ne'w  Jersey.  A  number 
of  Presbyterian  families,  which  came,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  New  England  and  Long  Is- 
land, settled  in  Deerfield  about  the  year  1732.  The  . 
names  that  appear  among  the  earliest  records  of  the 
church,  are  Leake,  Foster,  DaWs,  More,  Garrison. 
About  the  year  1737  was  erected  the  original  Deer- 
field  Church,  an  humlile  log  house,  standing  south  of 
the  present  building.  The  place  where  it  stood  has 
long  since  been  filled  with  graves.  The  log  church 
stood  until  1771,  when  the  present  building  was 
erected.  In  that  humble  temple  precious  seasons 
were  enjoyed.  Some  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the 
day,  .such  as  Samuel  Blair,  Gilbert  Teunent,  supplied 
the  pulpit  at  different  times.  Other  ministers  also  as- 
sisted the  little  flock,  and  the  work  of  God  prospered 
in  their  bands.  Such  was  the  infancy  of  the  church. 
With  such  a  bajitism  was  it  baptized. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Hunter,  who,  ha\ing  supplied  the  congregations  of 
Greenwich  and  Deerfield  for  a  period  of  time,  was 
ordained  and  installed  their  pastor,  September  4th, 
1746.  Mr.  Hunter  gave  up  Deerfleld  in  1760,  and 
from  this  time  these  churches  became  two  distinct 
organizations.  For  four  years,  from  that  date,  Deer- 
field was  without  a  pastor,  and  of  that  interval  nothing 
is  known.  Then,  in  1764,  came  the  Rev.  Simon  Wil- 
liams, whether  as  pastor,  or  not,  is  not  known,  as  the 
minutes  of  the  Session  during  his  time  are  not  to  be 
found.  There  is  a  tradition  that  God  graciously  vis- 
ited the  church  under  his  ministry.  Once  Mr.  AVilliams 
is  said  to  have  ridden  up  to  a  certain  house  in  his 
parish,  on  horseback,  and,  approaching  the  lady  of 
the  house,  remarked,  "M.adam,  I  have  selected  your 
funeral  text;"  and,  in  reply  to  her  inquiry,  "'\\Tiat 
is  it?"  he  an.swered,  "You  will  find  it  in  Acts,  ix,  31: 
'  Then  had  the  churches  rest. '  "  It  seems  that  he  had 
heard  about  the  mischievous  talk  of  this  woman,  and 
determined  thus  to  rebuke  her.  His  stay  in  Deerfield 
was  brief — oulj-  about  two  years. 
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I  The  Rev.  Enoch  Green  was  installed  pastor  _of 
Deerfield  Church,  June  9th,  17fi7.  He  was  a  man  of 
superior  learning  and  intellect.  During  his  time 
tliu  present  church  building,  or  rather  the  building 
of  which  it  is  the  enlargement,  was  erected,  in  1771. 
In  the  old  brick  parsonage,  on  the  ea.stern  side  of  the 
road,  nearer  the  stream  than  the  present  building, 
he  sustained  a  successful  and  somewhat  ceh-brated 
classic;il  school.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church  over 
nine  years;  died  December  2d,  1776,  and  was  buried 
beneath  the  church.  The  Rev.  John  Brainerd  (of 
whom,  and  most  others  noticed  here,  there  are 
sketches  in  this  volume)  took  charge  of  the  church 
in  1777.  He  was  the  brother  of  that  devoted  man  of 
God,  David  Eraincrd,  and  liis  successor  as  missionary 
to  the  Indians.  He  was  an  al^le  preacher,  a  man  of 
warm  affections,  and  of  eminent  ijersoual  holiness. 


Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Faitoute,  and  Mr. 
Foster,  at  different  times,  supplied  the  pulpit,  and 
Mr.  Cowlcs  for  the  Winter  of  HOS-iKi. 

In  1810  the  church.  w;is  incorporated,  ami  the 
names  of  the  first  trustees  appointed  are  Josiah 
Seeley,  Samuel  ThomjjSdn,  .Jeremiah  Par\-in,  Jona- 
than Smith,  and  David  O.  Garrison.  The  Rev.  .lohn 
Davenport,  an  amiable  and  excellent  nmn,  who  had 
labored  for  many  years  in  differcnts  parts  of  Long 
Island  and  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  was  installed  pastor  at 
Deerfield,  August  12th,  1795,  and  his  ministry 
during  his  pastorate,  which  terminated  October  16th, 
1805,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  was  quite  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Rev.  K.  llamill  Davis,  in  a  discourse  delivered 
in  connection  with  the  Centennial  exercises  of  Deer- 
field Church,  in  1871,  just  a  century  from  the  laying 
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After  a  brief  jjastorate  of  four  years  his  dust  was  laid 
beneath  the  church  iu  the  faithful  service  of  which 
he  had  passed  away. 

Rev.  Joseph  Montgomery,  and  others,  officiated  as 
supplies  until  June  2oth,  1783,  when  the  Rev.  Simeon 
Hyde  was  ordained  and  installed.  Only  seven  weeks 
after  his  installation  he  was  cut  down  by  the  relent- 
less hand  of  death,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  his 
reniiiins  were  buried  in  the  churchyard,  where  a 
slab  nuirks  their  resting  place.  Again  the  church 
depended  on  supplies,  until  June  20th,  1786,  when  a 
Mr.  'William  Pickles  was  installed,  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  an  eloquent  preacher,  but,  according  to  the 
record,  a  bad  man.  Now  follows  a  long  period  of 
time,  from  1787  to  1795,  in  which  the  church  was 
once  more  left  without  a  pastor.  Of  this  period  but 
little  can  be  gathered.  Not  a  minute  of  sessional 
meetings  is  on  record.     This  much  is  known,  that 
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of  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  clniich  edifice,  thus 
refers  to  "the  fathers,  as  they  lived  and  worshiped 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  " : — 

"The  church  w;is  then  a  square  building,  with 
high  galleries  on  three  sides,  a  narrow  octagonal 
pulpit  elevated  on  a  post,  with  a  sounding  board  sus- 
pended by  a  rod  overhead.  There  was  a  large  double 
front  door  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  house,  fronting 
the  road,  with  a  window  on  each  side  of  the  door. 
There  wa.s  another  door  at  the  south  end  of  the 
church,  corresponding  to  the  present  front  door,  and 
aisles  of  brick  leading  from  each  door.  In  the  centre 
of  the  church  stood  a  large  cannon  stove.  In  one  of 
the  aisles  lay  a  marble  slab,  over  the  remains  of 
the  Rev.  Enoch  Green.  Under  the  same  aisle,  then 
unmarked  by  a  slab,  were  also  the  remains  of  the 
Rev.  John  Brainerd.  From  all  directions,  when  Sab- 
bath morning  arrived,   the  people  would  gather   at 
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the  House  of  God.  They  came  iu  homespim  clothes. 
Thoy  spent  their  Winters  lu  spinning  flax  for  Sum- 
mer, and  iu  Simimcr  they  would  jircpare  the  wool 
for  Winter.  Every  farmer  liad  his  flock  of  sheep  and 
raised  his  flax.  They  would  come  to  church,  whole 
families,  in  their  open  wagons,  or  individuals  on  foot 
or  horseback.  Long  distances  would  they  come,  iu 
storm  and  in  sunshine,  as  well  iu  December  as  in 
June.  It  mattered  not  to  them.  God's  House  must 
not  be  neglected.  If  evening  meetings  were  to  be 
held,  a  walk  of  two  or  three  miles  was  nothing.  | 
They  came  to  church,  each  with  his  candle,  and  thus 
would  they  light  the  house.  They  brought  with 
them  to  the  sanctuary  their  foot-stoves  in  those  old 
times.  In  a  neighborly  way  they  would  occasionally 
accommodate  one  another,  by  passing  theni  over  the 
pews.  Sometimes,  after  traveling  many  miles,  they 
would  replenish  their  little  stoves  from  the  old  can- 
non stove  in  the  centre  of  the  church.  Morning  ser- 
vices would  commence  at  ten  o'clock.  Two  choris- 
ters, standing  near  the  pulpit,  would  lead  the  music. 
At  noon  they  would  take  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes, 
and  if  it  were  Summer-time,  gather  round  the 
spring,  at  the  foot  of  the  yard,  partake  of  its  refresh- 
ing waters,  and  enjoy  their  luneli  ;  then  repair  to  the 
church  again,  listen  to  another  .sermon,  and  return 
home  to  kcc2>  the  Fourth  Commanilmcni ;  and  they 
ob.served  it  strictly  and  conscientiously.  They  were 
"Keepers  at  home"  on  the  blessed  day.  Parents 
gathered  their  children  around  them  in  the  after- 
noon, and  examined  tliem  about  the  sermon.  They 
read  the  Word  of  God  together,  and  recited  the  Cate- 
chism. Once  a  month  the  children  were  required  to 
<'()me  forward  in  the  church,  and  taking  their  stand 
before  the  pulpit,  to  say  their  Cateiliism  to  the  Jias- 
tor,  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation." 

Returning  now  to  the  church's  history,  we  find 
its  records  from  1803  to  1808  brief  and  unsatisfactory. 
October  '20th,  1808,  the  Rev.  Nathanael  Reeves,  who 
came  from  Long  Island,  was  installed  at  Deerfield, 
and  during  his  pastorate,  which  terminated  April 
17th,  1817,  the  church  grew  steadily  in  strength. 
The  Rev.  Francis  S.  Ballentine  was  pastor  from  June 
2-3d,  1819,  until  June  8th,  1824,  and  during  his 
ministry  (1822)  a  sea.son  of  refreshing  came,  as  the 
result  of  which  a  large  accession  was  made  to  the 
church.  Mr.  Eallentine  was  succeeded,  April  27th, 
1826,  by  the  Rev.  Alex  McFarland,  who,  after  four 
years'  service,  was  called  to  a  Professorship  in  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  After  him  the  Rev.  John 
Burt  supplied  the  pulpit  acceptably  for  some  months, 
but  was  never  pastor.  He  went  from  Deerfield,  it  is 
stated,  to  edit  "  The  Preshi/terian,"  and  was  after- 
wards settled  at  Blackwoodtown.  The  Rev.  G.  D. 
McCueun  was  pastor  of  the  church  for  five  years, 
from  November  9tb,  1831,  and  it  grew  under  his  care. 
Next  came  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Tyler,  of  Greenwich, 
who  was  installed  October  18th,  1837,  and  after  a 
successful   pastorate,   resigned  the  charge   February 


19th,  1842,  on  account  of  foiling  health.  The  Rev. 
Jacob  AV.  E.  Kerr  became  pa.stor  August  16th,  1842, 
and  continued  so  until  May  1st,  185.5.  He  was  an 
able  preacher,  a  faithful  jjastor,  and  God  blessed  his 
labors.  The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Cattell  was  instjilled 
pastor  October  9th,  1855.  During  his  connection 
with  the  congregation  the  church  was  enlarged  to 
its  present  size,  and  in  1858  a  precious  revival  of 
religion  greatly  strengthened  the  church.  He  re- 
signed February  9th,  1860.  On  June  4th,  1861, 
the  Rev.  R.  Hamill  Davis  was  installed  pastor,  and 
after  lalioring  earnestly  and  successfully  until  July, 
1875,  ask<'d  for  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation, 
that  he  might  take  charge  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
Seminary,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  of  which  he  is  still 
Principal.  Mr.  Davis  was  succeeded  at  Deerfield  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dinsmore,  Rev.  E.  P.  Heberton,  and 
the  Rev.  .1.  D.  Hunter,  the  present  pa.stor. 

Deffenbaugh,  Rev.  George  L.,  the  youngest 
child  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  (Hertzog)  Deifenbaugh, 
of  Fayette  county.  Pa. ,  was  born  October  26th,  18.50. 
Having  completed  the  coui'se  at  AVaynesburg  College, 
Pa.,  he  spent  two  years  (1873-75)  studj-ing  In  Eurojie. 
April  15th,  1874  he  matriculated  as  a  student  of 
philoso])hy  in  the  University  at  Leipsic,  Germany, 
and  iu  October  of  the  same  year  he  began  the  study 
of  theolog}'.  After  returning  to  this  country  he 
spent  a  year  at  home,  and  then  entered  the  Western 
Theological  vSeminary  at  Allegheny,  whence  he  gradu- 
ated in  April,  1878.  The  course  of  lectures  he 
attended  at  Leipsic  was  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  first  year  in  the  Seminary,  and  he  was  admitted 
to  the  middle  year.  In  the  Fall  of  1877,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Redstone,  and  on  October  1st  of  the  following  year, 
being  under  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the 
same  Presbytery.  A  few  days  after  his  ordination  he 
left  for  Idaho  Territory,  where  he  has  since  been  lar 
boring  among  the  Nez  Perces  and  neighboring  Indian 
tribes. 

Denny,  Rev.  David,  was  the  third  son  of  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  who  fell  in  battle,  when  his 
eldest  son,  contending  at  his  side,  was  captured  by 
the  enemy.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College, 
during  the  Presidencj'  of  Dr.  Charles  Nisbet,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  about 
the  year  1792.  He  was  first  installed  over  two  con- 
gregations in  Path  Vallej',  where  he  continued  until 
the  year  1800,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  esteem  and 
afiections  of  a  much  beloved  people.  In  the  year 
just  mentioned  he  was  transferred  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Falling  Spring  Church,  in  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa,  which  he  retained  until  the  termination  of 
his  public  ministrations — a  period  of  thirty-eight 
years.     His  death  occurred  December  16th,  1845. 

Mr.  Denny  possessed  a  mind  of  a  strong  and  dis- 
cerning order,  always  governed  by  candor  and  sin- 
cerity, and  warmed  by  the  love  of  truth.     His  \'iews 
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were  expressed  iu  tlie  language  of  simplicity  and 
earnestness,  neither  adorned  nor  obscured  by  the  gar- 
nish of  imagery  or  the  flashes  of  rhetoric.  Jlodesty 
and  humility  were  interwoven  with  the  very  texture 
of  his  heart,  and  its  li\eliest  sympathies  were  always 
in  expansion  for  the  sick,  the  snft'ering,  and  the  deso- 
late. Neither  inclemency  of  weather  nor  transient 
illness  were  suffered  to  detain  him  from  the  exercises 
of  the  pulpit,  and  he  enjoyed  in  no  ordinary  degree 
the  esteem  and  affections  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  labored.  He  was  actuated,  in  social  intercourse, 
by  a  manly,  tolerant  and  liberal  spirit.  In  addition 
to  his  active  interest  in  other  Christian  enterprises, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  "The 
Franklin  County  Bible  Society." 

Denny,  Hon.  Harmar,  was  bom  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  5Iay  13th,  1794.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Major  Ebeuezer  Denny,  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  a 
trusted  friend  of  the  Government,  and  the  first  Mayor 
of  Pittsburg.  His  mother  had  been  Nancy  Wilkins, 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Wilkins,  of  Revolutionary 
meraorj',  and  sister  of  Quartermaster-tieneral  John 
Wilkins  and  the  Hon.  William  Wilkins,  United 
States  Senator,  Jlinister  to  Russia,  Secretary  of  War, 
etc.  The  son  was  named  for  a  bosom  friend  and  a 
chivalrous  brother  officer,  to  whose  staff  the  father 
had  belonged,  and  the  name  ever  sat  gracefully  upon 
him.  His  youth,  with  its  preparatory  studies,  was 
spent  in  Pittsburg.  Afterwards  he  entered  Dickin- 
son College  and  graduated  in  1813.  He  then  read 
lUw,  and  in  November  of  1816  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  his  native  city,  after  which  he  was  taken  into 
partnership  by  Henry  Baldwin,  Esq.,  who  had  been 
his  law  preceptor,  and  ultimately  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Soon  Mr.  Denny  be- 
came a  public  man,  widely  and  favorably  known. 
He  faithfully  represented  his  county  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  was  the  friend  of  internal  improve- 
ments. He  was  a  worthy  member  of  Congress  from 
December  7th,  18-29,  to  March  3d,  1837,  inclusive, 
and  the  staunch  advocate  of  a  protective  tariff.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Reform  Convention  of  1837 
and  1838,  tliat  formed  the  new  Constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he  gave  to  that  important  work  his 
close  attention  and  best  judgment.  Afterwards,  in 
the  councils  of  his  native  city,  and  in  other  offices  of 
tru.st  and  honor,  he  held  a  prominent  and  influential 
place,  and  encouraged  whatever  was  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  He  greatly  favored  the  construc- 
tion and  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ;  and, 
subsequently,  was  the  efficient  President  of  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Steubenville  Railroad.  He  also  encouraged 
and  benefited  the  farmer,  by  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved implements  of  agriculture,  and  by  the  im- 
portation and  raising  of  valuable  stock.  He  was 
fully  identified  with  the  cause  of  education  ;  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Pittsburg,  as  well  as  one  of  its  Board  of  Inspectors, 
and  likewise  a  director  of  the  Western  Theological 


Seminary,  in  Allegheny.  And,  as  a  recognition  jof  his 
character,  services  and  merit,  iu  1848,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Societj',  at 
Philadelphia,  founded  by  such  men  as  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

When  a  young  man,  Mr.  Denny  connected  himself 
with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pittsburg, 
under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Herron, 
and  never  was  his  Christian  profession  tiirnished  or 
discredited  by  any  act  of  his  subsequent  life.  His 
talents  and  piety,  combined  with  an  ample  fortune, 
made  his  church  relation  one  of  great  usefulness.  In 
April  12th,  of  1829,  he  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in 
the  same  church,  and  this  honorable  and  responsible 
position  he  very  aceeptaljly  filled  daring  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  acquiring  and  retaining  the  esteem 
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and     coiiudeuce    of    idl     whu     kuevv     hiiu.      He     waS 

thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  whatever  related  to  the 
material  and  spiritmil  prosperity  of  the  church; 
kindly  and  generously  sustained  and  encouraged  his 
pastor;  was  the  liberal  friend  of  the  beuevolent  opera- 
j  tions  of  the  church  and  of  the  day ;  and  was  privileged 
to  share  in  some  extensive  and  memorable  re\ivals. 
As  a  member  of  the  Church  Session  and  higher 
courts  his  utterances  commanded  great  respect  and 
appreciation.  Though  unassuming,  yet  he  was  a 
decided  follower  of  Christ.  Hence,  when  a  member 
of  Congress,  he  was  also  a  valued  member  of  the 
Congressional  Prayer  Meeting — a  meeting  commenced 
and  sustained  by  such  reliable  representatives  as 
were  acknowledged  Christians,  and  who  realized  in 
their  high  position  the  duty  and  pri\-ilege  and  import- 
ance of  prayer. 
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On  the  aoth  of  November,  1817,  Mr.  Denny  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  F.  O'Hara,  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  General  James  and  Mary  (Carson) 
O'Hara,  of  Pittsburg;  and  the  children  of  this  very 
congenial  relation  became  successively  members  of 
the  church,  as  liave  also  several  of  the  grandchildren, 
and  some  of  them  occupy  responsible  and  leading 
positions  in  the  chvirch  and  community.  Mr. 
Denny's  home  was  filially  and  socially  attractive, 
and  he  beautifully  honored  the  family  covenant. 
Morning  and  evenijig,  day  by  daj-,  he  faithfully 
maintained  the  worship  of  God  among  the  members  of 
his  household — fully  and  cordially  supported  by  a 
faithful  and  loving  wife — and  his  transparent  life 
of  Christian  consistency  commended  the  great  im- 
portance of  personal  piety.  His  character  was  well 
established  and  symmetrical.  No  one  ever  questioned 
his  rigid  integrity,  his  profound  sense  of  honor  and 
honesty,  the  moral  puritj-  of  his  life,  or  the  perfect 
sincerity  of  his  religious  professions.  He  was  a 
person,  too,  of  very  prepossessing  features;  whose 
appearance,  however,  had  become  prematurely  vener- 
able. He  was  erect  and  gentleraanlj-  in  his  bearing; 
and  though  somewhat  reserved  and  dignified,  yet  a 
man  of  genuine  modesty  and  amiability,  entirely 
free  from  all  pretension,  and  eminently  kind  and 
afliible.  In  the  several  spheres  of  life — domestic, 
social,  civil  and  ecclesiastical — he  was  truly  and 
impressively  a  good  man,  and  his  entire  life  was 
without  repj'oach. 

His  career  was  not  a  long  one,  but  an  active  and 
useful  one;  and  his  is  the  longest  that  best  answers 
life's  great  purposes.  After  a  lingering  and  painful 
illness,  which  he  was  graciously  enabled  to  bear  with 
serene  resignation,  cheered  by  the  precious  hopes  of 
the  Gospel,  and  soothed  by  the  affectionate  attentions 
of  those  near  and  dear  to  him — he  was  removed,  by 
the  ministry  of  death,  to  a  higher  and  better  life, 
January  29th,  1852,  in  the  tifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age. 

Denton,  Rev.  Richard.  In  the  history  of  early 
Presbyterianism  in  this  country  the  name  of  Richard 
Denton  should  have  a  permanent  and  prominent 
place.  The  Rev.  Peter  D.  Oakey ,  of  Spriugiield,  L.  I. , 
N.  Y.,  by  whom  this  article  was  written,  says: 
He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1586.  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge  University  in  1623,  and  then 
for  seven  yeai'S  was  the  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Coley  Chapel,  parish  of  Halifax,  in  the  northern  part 
of  England.  By  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  times 
which  led  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  felt  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  charge,  and  to  emigrate  to  America. 
This  was  jjrobably  about  1630,  and  in  company 
with  John  "Wiuthrop  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Alvord,  speaking  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Hempstead,  says,  "They  were  among  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  New  England,  coming,  as  we  have  seen, 
through  "Wethersfield,  from  Watertown,  iu  Massa- 
chusetts, and  from  that  noted  company  who  arrived 


with  John  Winthrop  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall." 
Mr.  Denton  first  came  to  Watertown,  Mass.;  then  in 
1635  he  commenced  the  settlement  of  Wethersfield; 
and  in  1641  his  name  appears  among  the  early  settlers 
I  of  Stamford;  and  then  iu  1644  he  is  recorded  as  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.  A 
part  of  his  flock  accompanied  him  from  England,  and 
1  al-so  settled  ^rith  him  as  their  pastor;  the  descendants 
of  some  of  them  remain  there  to  the  present  day. 
Thus  a  Presbj-terian  Church  was  established  in 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  in  1644.  But  if,  as  indicated 
above,  a  colony  of  Presbj'terians  came  with  liim  from 
the  old  country,  and  followed  him  till  their  final 
settlement  on  Long  Island,  he,  as  a  Presbj-terian 
minister  with  a  Presbj^erian  colony,  the  inference 
can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  he  preached  to  a 
Presbyterian  congregation  from  their  first  arrival,  in 
1630,  till  their  permanent  settlement  on  the  Island. 
Jlr.  Denton  served  the  church  till  1659,  when  lie  re- 
turned to  England,  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  Essex,  where  he  died,  iu  1662,  aged  seventy-six 
years. 

Mr.  Denton  had  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  gifts 
and  attainments.  He  was  from  the  very  first  noted 
as  a  man  of  "leading  influence."  Rev.  Mr.  Hey- 
wood,  his  successor  in  office  at  Halifax,  speaks  of 
him  as  a  "good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  affluent 
in  his  worldly  circumstances."  In  a  report  of  the 
church  of  New  Netherlands  in  1657,  by  Revs.  John 
Megapolensis  and  Drisnis,  to  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam, occurs  the  following  passage:  "  At  Hempstead, 
about  seven  Dutch  miles  from  here,  there  are  some 
Independents;  also  many  of  our  persuasion  and  Pres- 
byterians. They  have  also  a  Presbyterian  preacher, 
named  Richard  Denton,  an  honest,  pious  and  learned 
man. ' ' 

Gov.  Stuv^esant,  in  a  letter  to  the  people  of 
Hempstead,  under  date  July  29th,  1657,  says : 
' '  About  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Denton  among  you 
we  shall  use  all  the  endeavors  we  can."  Cotton 
Mather  speaks  of  him  as  "  our  pious  and  learned  Sir. 
Richard  Denton,  a  Yorkshire  man  who,  having  watered 
Halifax,  in  England,  "ndth  his  fruitful  ministry,  was, 
by  a  tempest,  hurled  into  New  England,  where  his 
doctrine  dropped  as  the  rain.  Though  he  were  a 
little  man,  yet  had  a  great  soul.  His  well-accom- 
plished mind  was  an  Hliad  in  a  nutshell.  He  ^vrote 
a  system,  entitled  '  Soliloquia  Sacra,'  so  accurately 
describing  the  fourfold  state  of  man  that  judicious 
persons  who  have  seen  it  very  much  lament  the 
Church's  being  deprived  of  it. ' ' 

THE   CHUTtCH   OF   JAMAICA,    L.  I. 

"Jamaica  was  settled  by  Presbyterians. "  Before 
Mr.  Denton  left  Hempstead  the  church  was  troubled 
^vith  sharp  contentions  between  the  Independents 
and  Presbyterians.  In  16.57  Governor  Stuy\esant 
visited  Hempstead,  and  used  his  influence  to  persuade 
Mr.  Denton  to  continue  his  ministry  there,  his  own 
Church  afiinities  inclining  him  to  favor  the  Presby- 
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terian  form  of  government.  But,  the  trouWes  in- 
creasing, Mr.  Denton  left,  and  the  Independents 
gained  the  control,  and  had  a  stated  supply  for  a 
number  of  years.  Then,  through  these  continued 
dissensions,  the  large  increa.se  of  Quakerism,  anil  the 
establishment  of  Episcopacy  under  the  English  rule, 
the  Presbjiierian  Church  gradually  declined,  and 
passed  out  of  sight  as  an  organized  body.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Jenney  writes,  September,  1729:  "A  few  Presby- 
terians at  Hempstead  have  an  unordained  jireacher 
to  officiate  for  them,  whom  they  coirld  not  support 
were  it  not  for  the  assistance  which  they  receive 
from  their  brethren  in  the  neighboring  jiarish  of 
Jamaica." 

This,  as  far  as  the  \vriter  can  ascertain,  is  the  latest 
mention  made  of  the  existence  of  any  Presbyterian 
church  at  Hempstead  till  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  when  the  present  flourishing  church  was 
organized. 

But  the  Presbyterian  tree  planted  by  the  hand  of 
Richard  Denton,  through  the  DiWne  blessing,  has 
never  ceased  to  bear  I'ruit.  Two  sons  of  Mr.  Denton, 
Nathanael  and  D.iuiel,  with  a  number  of  their  Pres- 
liytcrian  lu'cthren,  formed  a  colony,  and  on  the  21st 
of  March,  1056,  purchased  from  the  Indians  a  large 
tract  of  laud,  now  included  in  the  village  and  town 
of  Jamaica.  As  might  be  expected,  they  immediately 
established  religiou.s  worship.  In  a  memorial  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  signed  by  Nathanael  Denton 
and  otliers,  addressed  to  Governor  Hunter,  we  find 
the  following  statement:  "  This  town  of  Jamaica,  in 
the  year  16.56,  w;vs  purchased  from  the  Indian  natives 
by  divers  persons,  Protestants,  dissenters,  in  the 
manner  of  worship,  from  the  forms  used  in  the  Church 
of  England,  who  have  called  a  minister  of  our  own 
profession  to  officiate  among  them,  who  continued  so 
to  do  during  the  time  of  the  Dutch  Government." 
This  clearly  indicates  that  they  had  preaching  service 
from  their  first  settlement  in  the  town,  and  conse- 
quently the  origin  of  the  church  at  Jamaica  dates 
back  to  1G56.  They  then,  with  commendable  zeal, 
soon  took  measures  for  the  erection  of  a  parsonage, 
as  the  following  extract  shows.  December  20th, 
1662,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  "  make  ye  rates 
for  ye  minister's  house,  and  transportingye  minister." 
The  exact  date  of  the  Rev.  Zachariah  Walker's  call 
is  not  given,  but  on  Slarch  2d,  1663,  the  parsonage 
was  assigned  to  him  and  his  heirs.  From  this  date 
to  the  present  day  there  is  a  clear  record  of  every 
minister  who  has  served  the  church,  together  with 
the  time  of  their  service.  George  JIcNish,  the  eighth 
pastor,  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Mother 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  That  this  church  has 
always  been  a  .Presbyterian  Church  there  seems  no 
room  for  doubt.  It  is  .so  denominated  in  all  the 
records  where  it  is  named.  It  has  had  a  bench  of 
ruling  elders  from  time  immenrorial.  November 
25th,  1700,  it  was  voted  to  continue  Mr.  John  Hob- 
bertt  here  among  us  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  i)ro- 


vided  he  be  ordained  "according  to  ye  Rule  &  way 
of  the  Presbyterian  way,  &  it  is  the  unauomoss  mind 
of  the  towne  that  he  be  ordained  Accor<lingly." 

This  church  has  ever  been  a  fruitl'ul  vine.  In 
1702  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  families,  noted 
for  their  intelligent  piety  and  Christian  deportment. 
They  had  a  stone  church  worth  £600  and  a  parsonage 
valued  at  £1500,  the  glebe  co'n.sisting  of  an  orchard 
and  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  Besides  being  the 
mother  of  other  churches  in  the  vicinity,  it  contrib- 
uted families  to  build  up  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City,  and  subsequently  Rutgers 
Street  Cliurch ;  al.so  the  founding  of  Elizabeth  City, 
and  largely  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hopewell, 
N.  J.  Since  1^16,  twenty-seven  have  gone  from  the 
bosom  of  this  church  iulo  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

The  above  statement  of  facts,  wliich  I  have  verified 
by  personal  examination  of  the  authentic  soui'ces 
here  mentioned,  seems  to  indicate  that,  laj'ing  aside 
all  merely  presumptive  or  inferential  suppositions, 
and  confining  ourselves  to  documentary  evidence, 
Richard  Deutcni  was  one  of  the  very  first  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  the  countrj',  and  the  Church  of 
Jamaica,  Queen's  county,  N.  Y.,  is  the  ohUst  ccislcnt 
Prcshylcriiiii  Church  in  the  United  Slates.  Sources  of 
inlbrmation  :  Thompson's  His.  of  L.  I. ;  "SVoodbridge's 
His.  Discoiu-se;  Onderdonk's  His.  of  Queen's  County; 
McDonald's  Ch.  His. ;  N.  Y.  State  Doc.  His. ;  Moore's 
Early  His.  of  Hempstead  ;  Jamaica  Town  Records. 
{See  JHitJ.< mie,  Francis.) 

Derry  Church.  This  venerable  structure  stands 
on  the  line  of  the  Lebanon  Valley  Railroad,  at 
Derry  Station,  within  the  present  limits  of  Dauphin 
countj',  I'a.  It  is  a  weather-beaten  log  edifice,  erected 
as  early  as  1720,  the  congregation  having  been  organ- 
ized previous  to  1725.  It  is  located  on  what  was  then 
termed,  in  the  old  Penn  patents,  the  "Barrens  of 
Derry."  The  building  is  constructed  of  oak  logs, 
about  two  feet  thick,  which  are  covered  over  with 
hemlock  boards  on  the  outside.  The  in,side  is  in  tol- 
erable preservation,  the  material  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  pews  and  floors  being  yellow  pine, 
cherry  and  oak.  The  iron  work  is  of  the  most  primi- 
tive and  antique  descrijition,  and  the  heavy  hand- 
wrought  nails  by  which  the  hinges  are  secured  to  the 
pews  and  entrance  doors,  are  extremely  tenacious  and 
difficult  to  loosen.  The  window-glass  was  originally 
imported  from  England,  but  few  panes,  however,  re- 
main. In  the  interior,  pi'gs  are  placed  in  the  wall, 
and  were  used  ))y  the  sturdy  pioneers  to  hang  tlu-ir 
rifles  irpon,  as  attacks  bj' the  Indians,  in  the  Provin- 
cial days,  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  there  is 
still  to  be  seen  many  a  hostile  bullet  imbedded  in  the 
solid  oak  walls.  The  pulpit  is  quite  low  and  narrow, 
crescent-shaped,  and  is  entered  by  narrow  steps  froui 
the  Ea.st  side.  Above  it,  on  the  south  side,  is  a  l.uge 
window,  which  contains  thirty-eight  panes  of  gla-ss  iX 
difi'erent  sizes.  The  sash  is  made  of  pewter,  and  w  as 
i  brought    from    England.      The   communion   service. 
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which  is  still  preserved,  consists  of  four  mugs  and 
pKitters,  of  pswter,  manufuctiu'od  in  London,  and 
j)ieseuted  to  the  church  by  some  Dissenting  English 
friends  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  At  the  main 
entrance  lies  a  large  stone,  as  a  stoop,  which  is  greatly 
worn  by  the  tread  of  the  thoujaads  who  have  passed 
over  it.  About  thirty  puces  northwest  stands  the 
Session  House  and  .pastor's  study  during  the  days  of 
public  worship.  The  burial  ground  is  a  few  yards 
north  of  the  stud}-,  and  is  enclo.sed  with  a  stonewall. 
Clipped  and  neatly  built.  There  is  only  one  entrance, 
which  is  at  the  centre  of  the  west  side.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Evans,  Church  missionary,  ministered  to  the 
congregation  during  its  early  years,  having  tounded 
the  church.  He  died  in  Virginia,  in  1T27.  Rev. 
William  Bertram  was  the  first  regular  minister.  His 
remains  lie  in  the  graveyard,  near  the  southwest  cor- 
ner. He  died.  May  2d,  1746.  His  successor,  Rev. 
John  Koan,  is  buried  near  by,  dying  in  October,  1775. 
Many  ministers  of  note    have  preached  at   Derry, 
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among  whom  were  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd,  Rev. 
Charles  Be.atty,  and  that  gala.xy  of  early  missionaries, 
Anderson,  Evans,  McMillan,  DutBeld,  Gray,  the  Ten- 
nents,  Carmichael,  etc.  At  present  no  services  are 
held  in  Derry  Church. 

De  Veuve,  Rev.  Prentiss,  the  second  son  of 
Daniel  De  Veuve,  of  the  Canton  of  Xeuchatel,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Julia  M.  Prentiss,  was  born  on  Staten 
Island,  July  28th,  1833.  He  was  educated  at  the 
High  School,  Lawreuceville,  N.  J.,  and  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1853;  from  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1857.  He  was 
ordained  and  settled  at  Ewing,  N.  J.,  in  October, 
1857,  and  remained  jjastor  iintil  May,  18G4,  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa.  Resigning  that  charge  m 
the  Fall  of  1856,  he  succeeded  Dr.  I'lumcr  in  the 
Second  Church  of  Potts\-ille,  in  the  Spring  of  1857, 
and   iu    1858,    alter   sc-rviug   the   United    First   and 


Second  churches  of  Pottsville  for  six  months,  he  re- 
moved to  Newark,  N.  J. ,  and  was  settled  o\er  the 
Park  Presbyterian  Church,  succeeding  Dr.  Joel 
Parker.  His  health  failing  in  1879,  he  resigned  that 
church  and  was  absent  in  Europe  and  the  East  for 
fourteen  months.  Returning  home  in  1880,  he  was 
called,  in  the  Spring  of  1881,  to  minister  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Chmch  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  accepted 
their  call  in  October  of  that  year.  In  this  charge  he 
still  continues.  Mr.  De  Veuve  is  a  faithful  and  at- 
tractive preacher.  As  a  pastor  he  is  devoted  to  his 
work.  He  is  of  a  quiet,  retiring  disposition,  has 
enjoyed  the  Divine  blessing  upon  his  labors,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  by  those  who  know  him. 

DeWitt,  John,  D.  D.,  wiis  Ijoni  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  October  loth,  1842,  and  after  graduating  at  New 
Jersey  College  in  1861,  entered  upon  the  study  of  law. 
He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Union  Seminary, 
New  York,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Third  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  June  9th,  1865.  He  was  pastor  at 
Irvingtou,  N.  Y.,'  1865-69;  of  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  1869-76;  pastor-elect  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1876; 
and  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Chiu-ch,  Phila- 
delphia, from  1876  to  1882,  when  he  accepted  his 
present  position — Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
in  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati.  Dr.  DeWitt  is  a  cul- 
tivated and  genial  gentleman  ;  his  gifts,  as  a  sermon- 
izer,  are  of  a  high  order;  he  is  a  graceful  and  forcible 
writer.  His  paper  before  the  Second  General  Presby- 
terian Council,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1880,  on  "  The 
Worship  of  the  Reformed  Churches,"  was  prepared 
with  great  skill,  and  received  with  marked  favor. 
His  qualifications  for  the  impoi-tant  chair  he  now  fills 
are  luidoubted. 

De  "Witt,  "William  R. ,  D.  D. ,  was  liorn  at  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y.,  February  25th,  1792.  His  ancestors 
were  among  the  first  immigrants  from  Holland  to 
New  Netherlands,  in  1623.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  commercial  pursuits,  hut,  becoming  a  sub- 
ject of  Divine  griice  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
studied  for  the  ministry  with  Dr.  Alexander  Proudfit, 
of  Salem,  N.  Y.  His  studies  were,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  his  patriotism,  which  led  him  to  volunteer 
in  the  War  of  1812  against  Great  Britain.  He  wit- 
nessed Commodore  McDonough's  victory  on  Lake 
Ch.amplain,  September  11th,  1814.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  graduated  at  Union  College,  and  com- 
pleted his  theological  stvidies  under  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason,  of  New  York.  In  1818  he  was  called  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  in- 
stalled the  following  year  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Carlisle.  Though  invited  to  settle  elsewhere,  he  pre- 
ferred not  to  change.  His  ministry  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  the  church,  under  bis  care,  grew  in 
numbers,  elficieucy  and  influence.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury he  was  a  power  in  the  surrounding  region. 
"His  name  was  a  tower  of  .strength."'  In  18.54  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  taking  a  colleague,  Kev.  T.  H. 
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Robinson,  D.  D.,  now  his  successor,  and  in  1865  was 
obliged  to  give  up  all  active  duties.  Two  years 
afterward,  December  '33d,  1867,  be  quietly  breathed 
his  l;ist,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  DeWitt  was  a  model  preaclier  and  piistor.  He 
did  not  believe  in  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  while 
he  gathered  large  numbers  into  the  Church  he  was 
careful  to  indoctrinate  them  thoroughly,  not  only 
from  the  pulpit,  but  by  patient  drilling  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  He  was  of  a  dignified  presence;  his  voice 
was  mellifluous,  and  his  manner  was  bland,  persua- 
sive and  deferential.  He  knew  how  to  conceal  the 
iron  hand  beneath  the  velvet  glove.  His  position  was 
peculiarly  trying.  Placed  in  the  capital  of  a  great 
State,  he  was  called  to  preach,  not  before  an  intelli- 
gent congregation  only,  but  also  before  multitudes 
of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  country — before 
legislators,  high  officers  of  government  and  members 
of  the  learned  profe.ssions.  But  his  pulpit  prcpara^ 
tions  were  always  so  carefully  made  that  he  com- 
manded the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  classes.  In 
conseiiuence  of  his  peculiar  traits  of  character  he  was 
able  to  exert  a  quiet  but  potent  influence  over  the 
leading  minds  with  which  he  was  brought  in  con- 
tact. The  Eev.  Dr.  John  DeWitt,  of  Lane  Seminary, 
is  his  son. 

Dibble,  Rev.  Sheldon,  was  born  in  Skaneateles, 
New  York,  January  26th,  1809.  He  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College,  in  1827,  and  was  ordained  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  Oneida  Presbytery,  October  6th, 
1830.  He  was  a  missionary  at  Hilo,  Sandwich 
Islands,  1831-36,  and  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Lahainaluna,  Sandwich  Islands,  1836-45, 
at  which  place  he  died,  June  22d,  1845.  Mr.  Dibble 
published  "Lectures  on  Missions,"  about  1837;  "His- 
tory of  American  Missions  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, ' ' 
1839;  "Thoughts  from  Abroad,"  1844. 

Dickey,  Charles  Andrews,  D.  D.,  son  of  John 
R.  Dickey  and  Margaret  (De  Hass)  Dickey,  was 
born  in  Wheeling,  Virginia,  December  25th, 
1838.  He  graduated  at  W;ishington  College,  Pa.,  in 
1858,  and  studied  divinity  at  the  United  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Fourth  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  from  1861  to  1867,  where  he  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  congregation,  and  his  labors  were 
largely  blessed.  In  the  latter  year  he  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  he  accepted.  This  pastorate, 
which  coutiuued  eight  years,  was  a  very  happy  one, 
and  fruitful  of  good  results,  in  the  enlargement  and 
strengthening  of  the  cougregation.  In  1875  he  jvas 
unanimously  called  to  the  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  where,  under  his  i^iinistry, 
the  church  has  sustained  its  previous  character  and 
reputation.  The  degree  of  D.  D. ,  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Princeton  College,  in  1872. 

Dr.  Dickey  is  a  gentleman  of  attractive  social  quali- 
ties.    As  a  preacher  he  follows  the  "  old  paths,"  and 


is  solemn,  instructive,  impressive,  always  making  it 
a  point  to  unfold  and  enforce  gospel  truth,  instead  of 
indulging  in  sensational  display  or  vain  speculations. 
As  a  pastor  he  is  eminently  taithful.  As  a  Presbyter 
he  is  active  and  earnest.  He  is  largely  identified  with 
the  general  work  of  his  Denomination.  He  is  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  of  New  York, 
and  a  member  of  the  Presbj-tcrian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion.    He  has  several  times  been  a  Commissioner  to 
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the  General  Assembly-.  From  its  organization  he  has 
been  a  Tru.stee  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  is, 
at  present.  President  of  its  Board. 

Dickey,  Dr.  Ebenezer,  w:is  born  near  Oxford, 
Chester  county.  Pa. ,  March  12th,  1772.  He  graduated 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1792.  He  was 
settled  over  Oxford  and  Octorara  churches  by  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbj-tery,  but  in  May,  1822, 
came  into  connection  with  the  General  Assembly, 
along  with  Dr.  Mason,  Dr.  Jnnkin  and  others.  He 
remained  pastor  of  Octorara  till  1800,  and  of  Oxford, 
though  tempted  by  other  and  more  lucrative  calls, 
until  his  death,  May,  31st,  1831. 

"A  man  he  was.  to  all  the  couutr)'  dear, 
And  piissing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year  ; 
Remote  from  towns,  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  ever  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place." 

As  a  preacher  Dr.  Dickey  was  clear  and  well  in- 
formed, preaching  with  solemnity  and  unction,  with- 
out any  straining  after  oratorical  effect.  His  mauners 
were  genial  and  unassuming.  He  was  esteemed  as  a 
wise  and  safe  counsellor,  and  his  opinions  had  great 
weight  in  the  Church  courts.  In  short,  he  filled  his 
niche  well,  as  a  useful  and  respected  rural  divine.     He 
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published  little,  only  a  tract,  an  essay  and  "Travels," 
in  the  Chrhtian  Ailrorntf. 

Dickey,  John  Miller,  D.  D.,  was  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Ebcnezer  Dickey,  I),  n.,  and  Jane  Miller, 
daughter  of  John  Miller,  Esij.,  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  born  at  Oxford,  Pa.,  December  1.5th,  1806.  He 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in 
1824,  and  whilst  a  student  there  united  with  the 
First  Church  of  that  place,  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
In  the  same  year  in  which  he  graduated  he  entered 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  after  taking  a  full  course 
of  stud^-,  graduated  there  in  1827.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presb.vtery  of  New  Castle,  Jlay  17th,  1827. 
Under  a  commission  from  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions,  he  spent  the  year  1828  in  missionary  work 
in  the  northeastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
year  1829  was  spent  by  him  in  labors  in  Florida  and 
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the  southern  part  of  Georgia.  On  Jlay  19th,  1830,  he 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Xew  Castle,  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Xew  Castle,  Del. 
This  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery 
April  8th,  1832,  he  having  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  two  churches  of  Oxford,  Pa.,  and  Upper 
West  Nottingham,  where  he  was  installed  June  1.5th, 
1832,  and  where  he  labored  assiduously  and  success- 
fully until  April  9th,  1856,  when  he  was  released  from 
the  charge.  For  fifteen  years,  while  pastor,  he  was 
also  Principal  of  Oxford  Female  Seuiinary. 

Dr.  Dickey  was  largely  instrumental  in  originating 
the  Ashmivn  Institute,  which  afterwards  developed 
into  Lincoln  University,  at  Oxford,  and  from  the 
year  1854  to  his  death  he  was  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  that  Institution.     He  ahvavs  felt  a 


[  profound  interest  in  the  African  race,  and  was  a 
zealous  and  efficient  friend  to  a  multitude  of  colored 
'  young  men  struggling  for  an  education.  He  was  a 
true  benefactor  whom  many  of  these  can  never  forget. 
In  no  small  degree,  Lincoln  University,  so  long  as  it 
exists,  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  indefatigable 
zeal  in  their  behalf.  From  1858  until  the  time  of  his 
decease.  Dr.  Dickey  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Princeton  Seminary,  and  for  several 
years  was  Secretary  of  that  Board.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, very  suddenly,  JIarch  21st,  1878,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  He  w.as  an  amiable, 
warm-hearted  and  geuial  gentleman,  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  was  greatly  loved  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Dickey,  Rev.  "William.,  was  the  son  of  Robert 
and  Margaret  (Hillhouse)  Dickey,  of  York  county. 
South  Carolina.  He  was  born  December  6th,  1774. 
His  parents  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood.  With  much  self-denial  and  difficulty  he 
obtained  an  education  at  Na.shville,  Tenn.,  and,  Oc- 
tober 5th,  1802,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Transylvania.  He  was  soon  after  ordained, 
and  labored  fourteen  years  with  the  churches  of 
Salem  and  Bethanv,  in  Kentucky.  He  thence  re- 
moved to  Washington,  Lafayette  county,  Ohio,  and 
soon  after-  to  Bloomingburg,  in  the  same  State,  where 
he  labored  in  the  ministry  exactly  forty  years.  He 
organized  the  church  there,  November  22d,  1817,  and 
preached  his  last  sermon  to  it  November  22d,  1857. 
Before  remo\'ing  to  Ohio,  and  for  some  time  after,  he 
performed  much  missionary  work,  traveling  through 
what  was  then  the  thinly-settled  wilderness,  to  gather 
churches  and  preach  the  gospel  wherever  he  found 
oi>portunity.  Jlr.  Dickey  served  God  in  the  min- 
istry of  reconciliation  for  fifty-five  years.  It  may  be 
truly  said,  as  descriptive  of  his  ministry,  ' '  that  he 
knew  nothing  among  men  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified." 

Dickinson,  Baxter,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  .Am- 
herst, Mass.,  April  14th,  1795.  He  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1817,  and  from  Andovcr  Theological 
Seminary  in  1821.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  1823-9;  of  the 
Third  Presb\-terian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1829-35; 
Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology 
in  Lane  Seminary,  1835-39;  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  Auburn  Semin- 
ary, 1839-47,  and  acting  Professor  at  Andover 
Seminary,  in  the  same  chair,  in  1848.  Subse- 
quently he  was  Agent  and  Secretai-y  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  at  Boston,  Mass., 
1850-9.  He  resided  at  Lake  Forest,  HI.,  1859-68, 
afterward  in  Brooklra,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  Decem- 
ber 7th,  1875.  Dr.  Dickia.son  was  an  eminent  scholar, 
an  admirable  instructor,  and  successful  in  his  pastor- 
al charges.  He  ^vrote  the  "Auburn  Declaration," 
and  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1839. 
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Dickinson,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  the  first  President 
of  New  Jersey  College,  was  l)orn  in  Ilattield,  Mass., 
April  22d,  1088.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  in  17(J6,  and 
iu  1708  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbj'teriau 
Church  in  Elizabcthtown,  N.  .T.  Of  tliis  church  he 
■was  for  nearly  forty  years  the  joy  and  glory.  The 
charter  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  had 
never  yet  been  carried  into  operation,  was  enlarged 
by  Governor  Belcher,  October  22d,  1746,  and  Mr. 
Dickinson  wa.s  appointed  President.  The  Institution 
commenced  at  Elizaliethtowni,  but  it  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  superintendence,  for  it 
pleased  God  to  c:ill  hira  away  from  life,  October  7th, 
1747,  aged  til'ty-niue.  His  last  words  were  :  "  Many 
days  have  passed  between  God  and  my  soul,  iu  which 
I  have  solemnly  dedicated  myself  to  Him,  and,  I 
trust,  what  I  have  committed  unto  Him  He  is  able  to 
keep  until  that  day. ' ' 

Dr.  Dickinson  was  a  most  solemn,  weighty  and 
moving  preacher;  a  uniform  advoca.te  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines  of  grace;  industrious,  inde- 
fatigable and  successful  in  his  ministerial  labors. 
His  person  was  manly  and  of  full  size;  his  aspect 
grave  and  solemn,  so  that  the  wicked  seemed  to 
tremble  in  his  presence.  As  a  friend  of  literature,  he 
was  also  eminently  useful.  His  writings  possess  a 
very  high  degree  of  merit.  They  are  designed  to  nn- 
fold  the  wonderful  method  of  redemption,  and  to 
excite  men  to  that  cheerful  consecration  of  all  their 
talents  to  their  Maker,  to  that  careful  avoidance  of 
sin  and  practice  of  godliness,  which  will  exalt  them 
to  glory.  The  most  important  are  his  "Discourses 
on  the  Rea.sonableness  of  Christianity,"  and  ou  the 
"Five  Points,"  in  answer  to  Whitby.  An  octavo 
volume  of  his  works  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1793.  Dr.  Erskine  said  the  British  Isles  had  pro- 
duced no  such  wi-iters  on  divinity  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  Dickinson  and  Edwards. 

Dickinson,  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs, 
eldest  sou  of  Professor  Ba.xtcr  Dickinson,  was  liorn  in 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  April  :}d,  18'24.  He  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1844,  and  .studied  theology 
at  Auburn  and  Union  (N.  Y.)  Seminaries.  He  was 
ordained  pastor  of  Houston  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  Y'ork  city,  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  Jlarch  28th,  1849,  and  continued  in  this 
relation  until  1853.  He  was  a.ssociate  pastor  with  the 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  18.53-.>.  In  18.56  he  .started  on  a  tour 
of  Europe,  preparatory  to  taking  charge  of  the  Ameri- 
cjin  Chapel  in  Paris,  which  had  recently  been  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Kirk,  acting  for  the  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union.  He  died  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  August  28th,  1856. 

Dickinson,  Rsv.  Richard  W.,  D.D.,  was 
born  in  New  Y^ork,  November  21st,  1804.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1823,  and  abandoning 
the  purpose  of  studying  law,  entered  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.      He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  bj' 


the  Second  Presbytery  of  New  Y'ork,  in  1827,  and  was 
settled  over  the  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  November, 
1829.  Here  his  ministry  was  highly  .successful.  His 
preaching  was  pungent  and  ]).)werful,  and  a  revival 
ensued,  but  his  voice  I'ailing  he  was  compelled  to 
resign,  in  1834.  He  .spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel, 
and  on  his  return  a  variety  of  offers  were  made 
him  of  pulpits  and  professorships.  October  22d, 
1839,  he  was  installed  over  Canal  Street  Church, 
New  Y'ork,  but  after  a  few  years  his  health  again 
broke  down,  and  he  resigned  in  184.5.  Aftera  rest  of  a 
dozen  years,  his  health  was  so  much  improved  that  he 
felt  justified  in  again  j)utting  on  the  harness,  and 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Mount  ^Vashington  Valley 
Church,  near  Fordham,  New  York.  Here  he 
remained  till  his  death,  which  occurred  August  16th, 
1874,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Dickinson  was  one  of  the  rare  examples  of  the 
gospel  wiuuing  its  trophies  among  "  them  of  Ctesar's 
hou.scliold. "  Nature  had  done  much  for  hira,  cul- 
ture more.  The  accessories  of  family  and  fortune 
would  have  favored  him,  and  had  he  chosen  to  enter 
the  profession  of  the  law,  he  might  reasonablj'  have 
anticipated  its  highest  honors  and  rewards.  But  he 
preferred  the  humble  and  less  glittering  path  of  the 
gospel  ministry,  and  devoted  himself  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  to  its  self-denying  duties,  to  which 
he  sacrificed  not  only  his  prospects,  but  his  health  as 
well.      "  His  record  is  on  high." 

Dr.  Dickinson  was  a  gentlemanly,  coui'teous  and 
dignified  clergj'man,  and  a  sincere  and  honest  man. 
He  wielded  a  polished  and  gr.ic?ful  pen,  aud  his 
sermons,  which  he  read  closely,  were  model  compo- 
sitions. His  published  works  were,  besides  numerous 
contributions  to  quarterly  reviews  and  other  periodi- 
cals, "Religion  Teaching  by  Example,"  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Howard, "  "  Responses  from  the  Sacred 
Oracles,"  "Resurrection  of  Christ,"  etc. 

Dickson,  Rev.  Andrew  Flinn,  A.  M.,  was 
born  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  November  9th,  1825;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1845,  and  studied  theology  at 
Lane  and  Y'ale  Seminaries.  He  was  ordained  in 
1852  by  Charleston  Union  Presbytery.  He  was  pa.stor 
at  John's  Island,  S.  C,  1850-55;  District  Secretary 
of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  1855-7;  pas- 
tor at  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  1857-68;  Fourth  Church, 
New  Orleans,  1868-71;  Wilmington,  N.  C,  1871-3; 
Chester,  S.  C,  1873-6,  and  in  charge  of  the  Southern 
General  Assembly's  Colored  Theological  Institute, 
Tuskaloosji,  Alabama,  from  1876  till  his  death,  1879. 
He  was  a  faithful  and  useful  man  iu  all  the  spheres 
he  occupied,  and  died  in  the  blessed  hope  of  a  crown 
of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 

Dickson,  Cyrus,  D.  D.,  was  born,  December 
20th,  1816,  on  the  Lake  Erie  shore,  Erie  county.  Pa. 
He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1837,  and  was 
taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry,  in  October,  1838, 
and  licensed  to   preach   the  gospel   in  the  following 
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year.  He  was  ordained  and  installed,  June  24th, 
1840,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  where  he 
had  manifest  tokens  of  the  Lord's  favor  upon  his 
ministry.  In  1843  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Second 
Church  of  "Wheeling,  Va.  Here  he  labored  f;>r  eight 
years,  commencing  with  a  memliership  of  14,  which 
under  his  faithful  and  popular  ministrations,  together 
with  gracious  revivals,  grew,  until  the  church  he- 
came  one  of  the  most  influential  churches  in  the 
Synod.  His  next  charge  was  Westminster  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  was  installed  November 
27th,  18.56,  and  his  labors  were  here  signally  blessed, 
the  membership  of  the  church  being  doubled,  and  a 
new  character  of  Christian  consecration  impressed 
upon  it.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di%'inity 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Washington  College,  in 
September,  18.j8. 
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In  1870,  when  the  Old  and  New  School  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  were  so  happily  united.  Dr. 
Dickson  was  unanimously  elected  Permanent  Clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  soon  after  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  This 
office  he  found  to  be  very  onerous,  not  merely  because 
he  needed  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  details  of  the 
new  position,  but  e.specially  becausea  largely  increased 
araoimt  of  toil  and  care  was  superinduced  by  the 
ueces.sary  readjustment  under  one  Board  of  the  busi- 
ness which  had  hitherto  been  conducted  by  tho.sc  of 
the  separate  Churches. 

So  filled,  however,  was  he,  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
field  to  which  he  hal  been^called  that,  in  addition  to 
office  duties,  he  felt  constrained  to  ^-isit  even  the 
remotest  districts  of  the  c;)untry,  to  gauge  its  e.vtent, 


to  Icnow  from  personal  examination  its  real  wants,  and 
to  sympathize  with  and  cheer  on  its  pioneer  preacher ;, 
to  electrify  the  General  .Assemblies  with  his  own 
trumpet-toned  eloquence,  and  thus  wake  up  a  slum- 
bering Cliurch  to  the  inetl'ably  solemn  responsibilities 
which  the  great  Head  had  committed  to  her  care. 

So  much  had  the  subject  taken  possession  of  himself, 
and  .so  successful  were  his  eftbrts  to  iusjjire  others 
with  his  ardent  enthasiasra,  that  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  Home  Mission  Board  at  the  Pan-Pres- 
byterian Council  in  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1877.  It  u 
said  that  during  his  speech  on  this  occiisiou  "the 
entire  audience  was  held,  as  though  si)ell-bound, 
beneath  the  wonderful  elonnence  of  the  .speaker,  and 
a  sigh  of  relief  at  its  close  showed  how  deep  had 
been  the  impression  made.  Congratulations  were 
showered  upon  him,  not  only  by  his  own  countrj-men, 
but  by  the  warm-hearted  Britons  and  strangers  from 
afar," 

But  the  strain  of  overwork  began  to  .show  its  effect 
in  declining  health,  and  in  1880  Dr.  Dickson  was 
compelled  to  accept  a  year's  vacation,  in  hopa  that 
rest  might  restore  lost  %agor.  The  rest  came  too  late, 
and  he  died,  September  11th,  1881,  in  Baltimore, "  as 
absolutely  a  sacrifice  to  his  cause,"  said  a  secular 
paper,  "  as  any  Christian  m.artyr  who  ever  perished 
at  the  stake. ' ' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Eaton  has  -vvritten,  with  rare  good 
taste,  skill  and  tenderness,  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Dickson, 
the  wide  circulation  of  which  would  be  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  Church  he  so  much  loved,  and  for  which 
he  so  zealously  and  successfully  toiled. 

Dickson,  Hugh  Sheridan,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
County  Down,  Ireland.  He  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.,  in  1839,  and  studied  theology  at  Prince- 
ton Seminary.  He  was  stated  supply  at  Natchez, 
Miss.,  1841-42;  ordained  by  the  Presbj'tery  of  Louis- 
xiWe,  MaySth,  1843;  pastor  at  Bard.sto-svn,  Ky.,  1842-4, 
and  pastor  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1844-47.  Subse- 
quently he  was  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  1848-58;  stated  supplj'  at  AVashington 
Heights,  New  York  city,  1858-59,  and  pastor  at 
Lewisburg,  Pa.,  1860-66.  Dr.  Dickson,  after  resign- 
ing his  last  pa.storal  charge,  removed  to  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  where  he  lived  for  several  years;  then 
changed  his  residence  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
still  resides.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  and  takes  an  earnest,  active  and  useful 
part  in  its.  deliberations  and  operations,  as  well 
as  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  interests  of 
the  Church  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  identi- 
fied. He  prejuihes  frequently  for  his  brethren,  as  he 
has  opportunity.  Dr.  Dickson  is  a  gentleman  of 
genial  spirit  and  sound  judgment.  He  is  an  able 
theologian,  an  instructive  and  forcible  preacher,  a 
strong  debater,  and  his  ministry,  in  the  several  fields 
of  labor  which  he  has  occupied,  has  been  sealed  with 
many  erideuces  of  his  fidelity  and  acceptablene.ss  in 
the  work  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted. 
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Dimond  David,  D.  D.,was  born  at  Groton, 
N.  H.,  April  2Gth,  1819.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  1842,  and  at  Andover  Seminary, 
April  8tli,  1845.  Licensed  by  Andover  Association, 
April  8th,  184.5;  ordained  by  St.  Louis  Presbytery, 
April  21st,  1846;  sui)ply  pastor  at  Troy,  Mo.,  until 
Novemlier  1st,  185U,  when  he  went  to  Collinsville, 
111., where  he  labored  four  j- ears;  united  with  Alton 
Pr&sbj^ery  first,  April  17th,  1852;  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  Webster  College,  Mo.,  ten  miles  west 
of  St.  Louis,  and  sujjply  pastor  of  Kock  Hill  Church, 
185.'5-59.  His  ne.xt  tield  was  Brighton,  111.,  where 
he  remained  until  1805;  then  to  Shelliyville,  and  next 
to  Anna,  Union  county.  111.  From  thence  he 
returned  to  Brighton,  and  was  installed  pastor  there. 
This  position  he  still  retains.  Dr.  Dimond  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  scholarly  attainments,  great  ability  and 
rare  worth.  "With  talents  and  acquirements  sufficient 
for  the  highest  stations,  he  has  occupied,  for  the  most 
part,  only  the  humblest.  For  several  years  past  he 
has  been  nearly  ))lind.  But  he  still  pursues  his  min- 
isterial labors,  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  a  thor- 
oughly disciplined  and  well-stored  mind. 

Dinsmore,  James,  was  one  of  the  tirst  members 
of  the  Session  of  Bethel  Church,  in  the  Presbj-tery  of 
Redstone,  Pa.  He  was  present  at  the  fifth,  and  five 
sub.sequent  meetings  of  Presbytery,  and  also  many 
times  at  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  from  1793  onward. 
His  place  of  residence  was  within  what  is  now 
Bethany  Church.  Afterward  he  removed  to  Buffalo 
Church,  where,  at  an  advanced  age,  he  died  and  was 
buried.  In  his  earlier  life  he  had  two  sisters  carried 
away  by  the  Indians.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  burning 
and  .shining  light^ — a  man  wonderfully  full  of  the 
spirit  of  prayer.  The  following  incident  gives  a 
glimpse  into  his  home  life  and  attests  his  piety.  A 
young  Irishman,  who  had  been  attending  the  college 
at  Canonsburg,  came  to  his  house  seeking  a  school. 
By  Mr.  Dinsmore's  help  he  succeeded  in  his  wishes, 
and  became  an  inmate  of  the  family.  Up  to  this 
time  the  young  man  had  been  somewhat  skeptical. 
Under  the  new  influence  thrown  around  him  he  soon 
became  serious,  and,  as  was  so  often  the  case  in  those 
days,  his  distress  of  conviction  was  intense  and  pro- 
longed. Early  one  morning  he  left  the  house,  sup- 
posing that  no  one  else  was  astir,  and  wandered  to  a 
piece  of  woods  close  at  hand,  and,  as  he  entered  it, 
was  startled  to  hear  the  voice  of  prayer.  It  was 
found  to  proceed  from  a  young  daughter  of  Mr.  Dins- 
more,  who  was  seeking  peace  with  God.  The  effect 
was  such  that  the  doubter  himself  was  led  to  a  life  of 
prayer  and  ultimate  consecration.  The  young  man,  in 
his  future  life,  liecarae  Rev.  John  Rhea,  D.  D.,  of  Ohio. 

Dinsmore,  John  Walker,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Canton  Township,  Wasliiugton  county,  Pa.,  March 
13th,  183!).  He  graduated  at  Washington  College  in 
1859;  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny  in 
18()2,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbvtery  of  Washing- 
ton, April,  1861.     After  a  year's  labor  in  the  Church 


of  Cambria,  Wis. ,  he  took  charge  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Church  of  Pi'airie  du  S'ac,  Wis.,  and  was  ordained 
in  June,  18G3.  During  the  seven  years  of  his  first 
pastorate,  a  great  work  was  accomplished  for  the  gen- 
eral region,  including  the  founding  of  an  excellent 
academy,  which  was  equipped  and  owned  by  the 
parish.  In  tlie  Spring  of  1870,  he  was  called  to  the 
Second  Church,  Bloomingtou,  111.,  of  which,  after  a 
pastorate  of  more  than  thirteen  years,  he  is  still  the 
honored,  influential  and  succe.ssful  pastor. 

Dr.  Dinsmore  has  brought  to  the  taxing  labors  of 
the  ministry  great  native  boldnesfe  and  energy.  He 
is  eminently  fitted  to  deal  successfully  with  affairs, 
and  to  conduct  even  the  most  difficult  enterprises  to 
a  satisfactory  result.  His  influence  among  men  of 
eminent  character  and   position  is   nuirked,  arising 
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from  the  force  of  his  character  and  the  justness  of 
his  general  views.  He  is  readily  acknowledged  as  a 
leader  among  men,  fitted  for  the  formative  state  of 
society  in  which  he  found  the  West.  As  a  preacher,  he 
is  independent  in  thought  and  method,  energetic  and 
forcible  in  delivery,  and  convincing  in  arguinent. 
His  attachment  to  the  distinguished  doctrines  which 
cluster  around  the  blood-offering  of  Christ  is  displayed 
in  all  his  preaching.  He  is  at  present  a  Director  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  new  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges,  etc. 
His  field  of  usefulness  is  wide,  involving  great  respon- 
sibility, and  he  is  giWng  the  maturity  of  early  mid- 
dle life  to  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Church  which  he  loves, 
and  which  he  can  .say  truly  is  "the  Church  of  his 
fathers."  Dr.  Dinsmore  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  Illinois  in  1883. 
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Dinwiddle,  Rev.  "William,  was  born  March 
7th,  1830,  iu  Campbell  county,  Va.  Studied  at  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College,  1845-7,  and  afterwards  taught 
.school  iu  Botetourt  and  Buckingham  counties.  He 
was  then  associated  with  Rev.  J.  Henry  Smith,  in 
conducting  the  Samuel  Davis  Institute,  at  Halifax 
Court  Hoirse,  Va.  From  this  position  he  entered  the 
University  of  Virginia  iu  1851,  and  in  1854  took  the 
degree  of  Jlaster  of  Arts.  For  two  years  he  was 
assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University, 
and  for  one  year  assistant  Professor  of  Greek.  In 
1856  he  established  Brookland  School,  In  Albemarle 
county,  which  he  conducted  for  twelve  years,  with 
signal  ability  and  success.  During  this  period  he 
was  made  ruling  elder  in  Lebanon  Church,  aud  began 
to  study  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  He  studied 
systematic  theology  with  the  Rev.  W.  H.  MeCruffey, 
D.  D.,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  into  most 
intimate  relations  during  his  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  In  1864  he  wa-s  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  West  Hanover,  and  in  1866  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  Lebanon  Church.  He  was  for 
some  years  stated  clerk  of  West  Hanover  Pr&sbytery, 
and  was  also  made  clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia. 
In  1870  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Lex- 
ingtou,  Kj-.,  and  in  1874  took  charge  of  the  Second 
Church,  Alexandria,  Va. ,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Dinwiddle  combines  an  unusual  number  of  the 
elements  which  make  an  attractive  and  useful 
preacher.  In  addition  to  his  well-trained  mind  and 
thorough  scholarship,  he  has  a  warm,  responsive 
heart,  a  commanding  presence,  a  fluent  and  pleasing 
utterance,  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  manner,  and, 
best  of  all,  consecration  to  his  Master.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  seeks  not  his  own,  but  the  things 
which  are  Jesus  Christ's.  He  is  strictly  an  expo.sitory 
preacher,  and  has  the  rare  gift  of  holding  the  interest 
of  a  congregation  throughout  extended  expositions  of 
Scripture.  His  preaching  is  characterized  by  great 
simjilieity.  He  speaks  in  a  conversational  tone,  but 
with  an  unction  which  rivets  attention,  and  fre- 
quently raises  him  into  strains  of  real  and  overpow- 
ering eloquence.  He  possesses  the  gifts  of  an  evan- 
gelist to  an  eminent  degree,  aud  his  frequent  labors 
ill  this  direction  have  been  greatly  blessed.  He  is 
an  earnest  believer  in  the  pre-millenuial  coming  of 
Christ,  aud  was  a  member  of  the  Prophetic  Confer- 
ence in  Xew  York,  in  1878. 

Dirck,  Cornelius  Lansing,  D.  D.,  was  born 
iu  Lansingburg,  X.  Y.,  March  3d,  1785.  He  was 
ordained  pastor  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y. ,  December,  1807  ; 
this  relation  continued  eight  years  ;  Stillwater,  1814- 
16;  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  1816;  Auburn 
First  Church,  1817-29;  Utica  Second  Church,  1829- 
33;  Houston  Street  Presbyterian,  New  York,  1833-5. 
He  resided  at  Auburn,  1835-8;  in  Illinois,  1838-9; 
he  was  pastor  at  Utica,  Syracuse  and  Auburn,  1839- 
46;  of  Chrystie  Street  Church,  New  York,  1846-8;  of 
Clinton  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  1848-55;  he  was 


Trustee  of  Auburn  Seminary,  1820-30  and  183.5-57; 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1820-4,  and 
Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology, 
1821-6.  He  served  without  salary,  and,  as  financial 
agent,  raised  large  sums  for  the  seminary.  He  died 
March  19th,  18.57.  Dr.  Dirck  published  "Sermons 
on  Important  Subjects,"  1825. 

Doak,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  was  born  within  the 
bounds  of  the  New  Pro\'idence  congregation,  Virginia, 
in  August,  1749 ;  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts,  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1775; 
taught  for  a  short  time  in  the  school  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Smith,  of  Pequea,  Pa. ,  then  became  Tutor  in 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  where  he  remained  about 
two  years,  pursuing  the  study  of  theology  under  the 
Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  which  he  subsequently  con- 
tinued for  some  time  under  the  Rev.  William  Graham. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Hanover,  October  31st,  1777,  and  ha^'ing 
preached  for  some  time  in  Wivshington  county,  Va.,  he 
removed  to  the  Holston  settlement,  in  what  was  then 
a  part  of  North  Carolina,  but  is  now  a  part  of  East 
Tennessee.  After  residing  in  this  settlement  a  year 
or  two,  he  removed,  iu  the  hope  of  finding  a  more 
promising  field  of  usefulness,  to  the  settlement  on 
Little  Limestone,  in  Washington  county,  and  t^ere 
purchased  a  farm,  on  which  he  built  a  log  house  for 
purposes  of  education,  and  a  small  church  edifice,  and 
founded  a  congregation  known  as  the  "  Salem  Con- 
gregation." The  literary  institution  which  lie  here 
established  was  the  first  that  was  ever  established  in 
the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  presided 
over  it  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  in  1785, 
till  the  year  1818,  when  he  removed  to  Bethel,  and 
opened  a  private  .school,  which  he  called  Tusculum 
Academy.  Dr.  Doak  organized  a  number  of  churches 
in  the  county  in  which  he  lived.  His  ministry  was 
attended  with  no  small  success.  His  style  of  preach- 
ing was  original,  bold,  pungent,  and  sometimes  pa- 
thetic. He  was  eminently  successful  in  training  up 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  M.  D., 
one  of  Dr.  Doak's  pupils,  says:  "it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived. ' ' 

Dod,  Albert  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Jleudham,  N.  J.,  March  24th,  1805,  and  graduated 
at  Princeton  College  iu  1822,  immediately  after  which 
he  became  a  teacher  iu  a  private  family  in  Freder- 
icksburg, Va.,  where  he  remained  between  three  and 
four  years.  On  his  return  from  Virginia  he  remained 
at  home  a  few  months,  and  iu  the  autumn  of  1826 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  The  next  year  he  accepted  a  Tutorship 
iu  Princeton  College,  still  continuing  his  theological 
studies,  as  he  had  opportunity.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach,  in  the  Spring  of  1828,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  but  retained  his  office  as  Tutor  till  1829. 
In  1830  he  was  appointed  to  the  Mathematical  Pro- 
fe.ssorship  in  the  College,  a  place  that  was  eminently 
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congenial  \rtth  his  tostps  and  habits.  This  appoint- 
ment he  accepted,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
office  ^^•\^\\  signal  ahility  and  fidelity.  Here  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  which  took  jilacc  No\ember  30th, 
1845.  During  his  last  illness  he  maintained  the 
utmost  serenity  of  spirit. 

Professor  Dod,  during  his  connection  with  the  Col- 
lege, preac'hed  a  great  deal,  and  fre(iuently  supplied 
destitute  pulpits  in  both  Xew  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. He  published  nothing  except  a  few  articles 
in  the  Biblical  Repertory,  which  were  marked  with 
ability.  One  of  those  articles,  on  Transcendent;ilism, 
was  printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  and  attracted 
great  attention.  He  had  gieat  success  and  power  as 
a  teacher.  There  was  nothing  in  mathematics  he 
could  not  make  plain.  Under  his  tuition  his  students 
became  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  himself  and 
in  their  love  for  the  science.  He  was  fond  of  discussion, 
and  was  remarkably  able  in  debate.  As  a  preacher, 
his  chief  aim  was  to  lodge  in  the  understanding  some 
fundamental  principle  of  truth  or  duty,  which  should 
become  part  of  the  governing  convictions  of  the 
mind.  In  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  he 
■was  "  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  the  Church." 

Dod,  Rev.  Tha,ddeus,  was  born  near  Newark, 
N.  .T.,  March  7th,  1740.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1773 ;  studied  theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc'Whorter,  of 
Newark,  and  the  Rev.  Timothy  Johnes,  of  Morris- 
town;  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  York 
Presbytery  in  177.5.  In  March,  1777,  he  m.ade  a  tour 
of  the  West.  After  preaching  in  parts  of  Virginia 
and  JIaryland  he  crossed  the  mountains,  and  visited 
the  settlements  of  George's  Creek,  Muddy  Creek 
and  Dunlap's  Creek,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Ten- 
mile,  at  which  latter  place  there  were  a  number  of 
families  who  had  removed  from  Morris  county. 
After  preaching  for  some  time  in  that  comparatively 
desolate  region  he  returned  to  New  Jersey.  Being 
earnestly  solicited  by  the  people  at  Ten-mile  to  be- 
come their  minister,  he  determined  to  yield  to  their 
wishes,  and  accordingly  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  sine  tilitlo,  in  October,  1777, 
with  a  view  to  finding  his  home  in  that  then  distant 
part. 

Arriving,  November  10th,  with  his  family,  at  Pat- 
terson's Creek,  in  Hampshire  county,  Va.,  and  hear- 
ing of  a  then  recent  and  formidable  attack  by  the 
Indians  on  the  fort  at  Wheeling,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent confusion  and  terror  prevailing  throughout 
the  West,  he  remained  a  few  days  with  his  tUmily, 
then  left  them,  crossed  the  mount;iins  alone,  pro- 
ceeded to  Ten-mile,  where  he  preached  in  the  forts, 
and  baptized  the  children,  and  after  a  week  returned. 
For  nearly  two  years  he  preached  at  Patterson's 
Creek,  and  in  the  adjacent  counties  in  Virginia  and 
Marj'land,  and  his  labors  were  attended  with  a  mani- 
fest blessing.  In  September,  177S),  he  proceeded, 
with  his  family,  to  Ten-mile,  entered  upon  his  labors 


there  with  great  zeal  and  self-denial,  and  organized, 
August  1.5th,  1781,  a  church,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
member.s.  Under  his  mini.strations,  in  the  midst  of 
the  perils  incident  to  frequent  hostile  demoiLstra- 
tions,  and  whiie  the  people,  during  jiart  of  the  time, 
were  shut  up  in  the  fort,  there  was  a  revival  of 
religion,  as  the  fruits  of  which  upwards  of  fortv  were 
admitted  to  the  Church.  The  first  house  of  worship 
was  erected  in  the  Summer  of  1785. 

Mr.  Dod  opened  a  classical  and  mathematical 
school  near  his  own  dwelling  in  1782,  which  was  in 
operation  about  three  years  and  a  half.  Through 
his  inlluence,  and  that  of  Messrs.  .Smith  and  SIcMil- 
lan,  an  academy  was  instituted  at  Washington,  Pa., 
of  which,  by  urgent  request,  he  became  Principal, 
April  l.st,  1789,  for  a  single  year,  at  the  .same  time 
preaching  at  AVasliington  and  Tenmile.  He  died. 
May  20th,  1793,  in  the  full  experience  of  the  joys  of 
salvation.  Mr.  Dod  was  an  earnest,  able  and  faith- 
ful preacher.  He  took  great  delight  in  religious 
conversation,  and  urged  this  practice  upon  his  people. 
Throughout  his  \\  hole  ministry,  his  labors  seem  to 
have  been  attended  with  much  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary blessing. 

Dodge,  Hon.  "William  E.,  prominent  elder  of 
the  I'resbj'terian  Church,  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  September  4th,  1805,  his  father  being  a  cotton 
manufacturer,  near  Norwich,  in  that  State.  After 
.attending  the  common  school,  he  worked  awhile  in 
his  father's  mill,  and  then,  the  family  having  removed 
to  New  York,  the  lad  of  thirteen  entered  a  wholesale 
dry  goods  store,  where  he  remained  until  he  attained 
his  majority.  He  then  engaged  iu  the  same  business 
on  his  own  .account,  and  continued  iu  this  line  until 
1833,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  The  firm  were  engaged  in  the 
importation  of  tin  plate,  pig  tin  and  copper,  and  soon 
became  the  largest  establishment  in  the  country  pur- 
suing this  line  of  business.  The  firm  continued  in 
existence  until  1879,  new  members  of  the  families 
concerned  joining  it  as  the  older  ones  dropped  out, 
and  its  success  is  still  prosecuted,  under  a  new  name, 
by  descendants  of  the  original  p.artners.  Mr.  Dodge 
himself  retjiined  an  active  interest  in  the  house  until 
January  1st,  1881,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
frequently  visited  his  old  ofiice.  Mr.  Dodge  was  both 
shrewd  and  industrious,  and  his  business  career  was 
one  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity.  As  time  pro- 
gressed he  became  interested  in  many  other  enter- 
prises, and  was  director  in  a  number  of  railroad  and 
insurance  corporations.  He  was  one  of  the  largest 
owners  of  lumber  lands,  lumber  and  mill  interests,  in 
the  United  States,  possessing  large  tracts  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  (Georgia,  We-st  Virgi:iia,  Texas  and 
Canada,  which  in  some  instances  exceeded  30,000 
acres  in  area.  He  wiis  also  extensively  interested  iu 
the  development  of  coal  and  iron  interests  throughout 
the  country.  His  fortune  grew  steadily,  until  it  was 
estimated  to  have  reached  five  niillion.s. 
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Jlr.  Dodge's  busiuuss  sagacity  was  recognized  by 
his  fellows,  jvud  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  four  terms  iu  succession, 
being  the  only  man  ever  so  honored.  President 
Lincoln  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  famous 
Indian  Commission,  which  included  A.  T.  Stewart, 
Mr.  Brunot,  and  other  well-known  merchants.  He 
was  elected  from  New  York  city  to  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress,  in  which  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He.  retained  his 
active  interest  in  public  attairs  to  the  la.st,  and  his 
liital  illness  dated  from  a  cold  contracted  at  the  Pro- 
tective Tariff  meeting  in  the  Cooper  Union,  where  he 
made  a  speech. 

It  was,  however,  as  a  Christian  and  philanthropist 
that  Mr.  Dodge  was  most  distinguished.     He  early 
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became  interested  in  the  Temperance  movement,  and 
his  consistency  was  proved  by  his  resignation  from  the 
Union  League  Club,  because  it  served  wine  at  its 
banquets.  He  was  Pre.sideut  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Temperance  Society,  the  Temperance  Christian 
Home  for  Jlen,  and  the  Ladies'  Temperance  Home. 
He  was  also  a  Trustee  of  the  L^nion  Theological 
Seminary,  a  Director  of  the  Pre.sb;\-terian  Hospital, 
Trustee  of  Lincoln  University,  and  Vice-President. of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  was 
a  devoted  friend  of  the  Sabbath,  and  resigned  his 
directorship  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
because  the  company  began  to  run  trains  on  that  day. 
Benevolent  enterprises  of  every  sort  received  his  cor- 
dial support.  The  education  of  the  Ireedmen  greatly 
interested  him,  and  he  assisted  many  societies,  work- 
ing in  their  behalf  Special  charities,  whether  local 
13 


or  remote  in  their  sphere  of  operation,  api)ealed  with 
confidence  to  his  generous  pui'se,  and  his  contribu- 
tions in  some  years  averaged  $1000  a  day,  while  for 
several  years  before  his  decease  they  never  fell  below 
.$200,000  annually.  His  life  was  one  of  cheerful  in- 
dustry. Nothing  in  the  way  of  duty  was  irksome — 
rather,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the  smile, 
so  genial  and  loving,  with  which  his  friends  were 
always  greeted,  was  merely  the  sunshine  reflected 
from  his  glowing  heart.  Immersed  iu  busine.ss  that 
assumed  wide  range  and  vast  proportions,  he  kept 
his  soul  serene  in  the  light  of  heaven,  so  that  the 
cares  of  the  world,  the  love  of  money,  and  sordid 
greed  had  no  dominion  over  his  buoyant  spirit.  More 
than  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he 
loved  the  Sunday-school  room,  the  House  of  God,  the 
prayer  meeting,  and  the  chamber  of  the  suffering, 
whose  wants  he  might  relieve.  His  delight  was  in 
making  glad  the  hearts  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Dodge's  whole  career  was  excei^tionally  one  of 
success,  honor  and  usefulness.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  New  York,  February  9th,  1883,  leaving,  by 
his  will,  $3G0,000  lor  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses. His  demise  was  greatly  lamented,  not  only  by 
his  own  Denomination,  but  by  the  fi'iends  of  educa- 
tion, virtue,  morality  and  religion,  of  every  name, 
and  he  left  a  record  that  is  lustrous  with  all  that  is 
noble  and  excellent  iu  human  character  in  its  highest 
development. 

Donaldson,  Alexander,  D.  D.,  was  born  m 
Ligonier  Valley,  Westnioreland  county.  Pa.,  August 
30th,  1808.  He  graduated  at  JetlVrson  College  iu  1835, 
and  was  engaged  as  Tutor  in  the  college,  for  a  year. 
During  1837  he  pursued  his  theological  studies,  under 
the  direction  of  his  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  Swan, 
spending  only  the  la.st  year  of  his  course  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbj-tery  of  Saltsburg, 
April  4th,  1833.  After  laboring  as  a  supply  for  a 
year  he  was,  June  30th,  1839,  ordained  and  installed 
as  pastor  over  the  churches  of  Eldersridge  and  Cur- 
riesrun,  whose  houses  of  worship  were  ten  miles  apart. 
In  May,  1853,  he  was  released  from  Currie.sruu, 
to  be  installed  over  a  church,  newly  organized,  in 
West  Lebanon,  only  four  miles  distant  from  Elders- 
ridge. Besides  a  faithful  pa.storate  of  nearly  forty- 
five  years,  the  Church  and  the  world  are  largely  his 
debtors  for  the  help  he  h;is  given  to  the  cause  of 
Christian  education,  through  the  establishment  of 
Eldersridge  Academy.  This  Institution  was  formally 
organized  in  1847,  and  imder  his  able  and  judicious 
management  has  been  a  gi-eat  success.  Dui-ing  the 
more  than  thirty-six  years  of  its  existence,  over  two 
thousand  persons  have  shared  its  privileges,  and, 
besides  its  assistance  to  the  other  learned  professions, 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  its  students  have 
entered  the  gospel  ministry.  In  order  to  make  more 
certain  the  perpetuation  of  the  Institution  when  lie 
should  be  taken  from  it,  iu  1876  he  selected  a  Board 
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of  Trustees,  to  whom,  for  a  merely  nominal  acknowl- 
edgment, lie  gave  the  buildings  and  all  the  per- 
quisites. Since  that  time,  l\v  their  appointment,  he 
has  continued  to  preside,  and,  as  before,  to  teach  the 
Classical  Department. 

Dr.  Donaldson  is  an  honest,  straightforward  man. 
He  is  a  forcible  wTvter.  His  style  is  simple,  chaste 
and  strong.  Thinking  and  feeling  his  way  far  into 
gospel  themes,  he  is  alwaj's  an  instructive  preacher. 
AVithout  any  of  the  arts  of  the  orator,  yet,  with  an 
earnest  nature  and  a  soul  of  quick  sensibility,  he  is 
alive  to  the  stimulus  of  any  great  occasion,  and  is  at 
times  a  deejily  impressive  speaker.     He  is  highly 


esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  and  though,  by  age, 
his  physical  force  is  .somewhat  abated,  his  sjjirit 
neither  taints  nor  grows  "weary  in  well  doing." 

Donaldson,  Rev.  Alexander  Hasseltine, 
sixth  child  of  Dr.  Alexander  Donaldson,  was  born 
March  I'Jth,  1849.  He  graduated  at  Jetferson  College 
in  1869.  Seeming  too  delicate  to  continue  at  study, 
he  engaged  for  over  seven  years  in  other  pursuits. 
His  health  improving,  he  resumed  study  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  in  187G,  and  wa,s 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kittanning 
in  April,  1878.  He  completed  his  theological  course 
in  another  year,  and  was  ordained  July  1st,  1879. 
Having  decided  to  go  as  a  missionarj-  to  the  Xavajo 
Indians,  on  August  20th,  he  set  out  for  his  chosen 
field  at  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona,  with  his  wife  (Miss 
Dora  E.  Donaldson,  of  Minnesota)  and  three  little 
daughters.  Passing  by  way  of  Minnesota,  he 
reached  his  destination   October  l.'Jth,   after  a  very 


toilsome  travel,  in  a  mule  wagon,  of  over  300  miles. 
There,  though  without  any  kind  of  vegetable  to  eat, 
or  any  milk  or  butter,  he  wrote  back,  "we  are 
happy."'  In  the  Spring,  when  he  was  90  miles  from 
his  family,  at  Fort  Defiance,  he  heard  that  the 
Indians  at  tlie  fort  intended  to  cut  down  all  the 
whites  on  the  distribution  day,  April  14th,  and  that 
already  six  of  the  most  prominent  persons  had  fled 
for  their  lives.  On  the  next  two  days  he  rode  all  the 
way  home,  arriving  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  and 
proposed  also  to  send  his  family  away  for  safety. 
They  would  not  go,  preferring,  as  they  said,  to  "die, 
if  necessary,  all  together. "  Next  morning,  as  most 
of  the  men  needed  in  the  distribution  were  gone,  he 
a,ssisted  and  did  tlie  work  of  two  or  three  men.  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  ' '  unusually  quiet  daj',  "as  he 
wrote  on  a  po.stal,  the  following  day.  But  he 
was  altogether  overdone,  soon  after  he  was  taken 
with  a  congestive  chill,  and  died,  April  30th,  1880. 

Fragile  in  form,  frail  in  constitution,  Mr.  Donald- 
.son  was  still  a  man  of  highly  courageous  spirit.  His 
strength  of  purpose  brushed  aside  all  ordinary  hind- 
rances, and  his  energy  of  will  easily  surmounted 
ditficulties  that  woul  d  have  blocked  \vp  the  waj-  of  a 
man  of  less  determination.  His  heart  was  warm 
with  missionary  zeal.  He  wa.s^eminently  qualitied  to 
be  a  pioneer  in  the  difficult  field  he  had  chosen.  One 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  well,  says, 
' '  I  never  knew  a  life  more  consecrated  to  the  Master's 
service."  Such  a  life,  however  sad  its  termination 
may  appear,  is  a  legacy  of  precious  and  honorable 
rememl)rance  to  his  bereaved  friends  and  to  the 
Church  at  large. 

Donaldson,  Rev.  James  Henry,  oldest  son 
of  Alexander  H.  and  JIary  (Bracken)  Donaldson,  was 
born  at  Eldersridge,  Indiana  county.  Pa.,  May  18th, 
1840.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  in  1858; 
taught  two  years  in  Eldersridge  Academ}',  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  in  1863, 
having  been  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Saltsburg, 
in  the  Spring  of  1862,  and  supplying  neighboring 
churches  for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  then  settled  at 
Schellsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  wa.s  ordained,  that  Fall, 
by  the  Presbj'tery  of  Carlisle.  There  he  continued 
just  four  years,  and  in  the  first  week  of  December, 
1867,  he  came  home,  suffering  with  consumption,  of 
which  he  died,  at  Eldersridge,  October  1st,  1868. 

Tall,  slender,  and  graceful  in  every  movement, 
with  a  sweet  voice,  trained  in  elocution  and  culti- 
vated in  song,  he  was  a  pleasant  speaker,  and  gave 
promise  of  becoming  a  pulpit  orator  of  more  than 
usual  power.  His  sermons  were  prepared  with  con- 
scientious care.  He  had  good  conversational  powers, 
high  social  (lualities,  warm  affections,  and  a  heart 
tender  and  sympathizing.  He  was  cheerful,  mode.st, 
and  unassuming,  with  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
such  as  gave  promise  of  great  good,  and  have  left 
his  name  tenderly  cherished  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friend-s. 
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Donaldson,  Hon.  William,  -vvtis  born  in  Dan- 
ville, Pa.,  July  'Jstli,  lT!»!i.  His  father  was  John 
Donaldson,  and  his  grandfather  AVilliani  Donaldson, 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War  throughout  its 
entire  continuance.  When  a  youth  he  learned  the 
business  of  a  merchant,  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon 
afterwards  started  business  in  his  native  town,  where 
his  extensive  operations  made  him  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  to  all  the  leading  merchants  and  dealers 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  In  1837  he  became 
the  principal  owner  of  a  very  large  body  of  coal  lands 
in  the  western  part  of  Schuylkill  county.  Pa.,  the 
development  of  which  was  soon  commenced.  The 
Swatara  Railroad  was  commenced  with  him  as 
President.  The  Donsildson  Improvement  and  Rail- 
road Company  was  organized  with  the  same  Presi- 
dent. The  town  of  Donaldson  was  laid  out  on  the 
property.  He  remained  in  the  control  of  the  Swatara 
Railroad  Company  and  of  the  Donaldson  Improve- 
ment and  Railroad  Company  until  18G3,  wlien  be  re- 
tired from  their  management.  'W'liile  at  Danxille,  he 
was  appointed  an  Associate  Judge  for  Columbia 
county,  entirely  without  Bolicit;ition  on  his  part  or 
that  of  mere  personal  friends.  Judge  Donaldson  is  a 
gentleman  of  very  active  mind  and  temperament, 
genial  in  disposition  and  pleasing  in  address.  He  is 
ardent  and  firm  in  his  friendships,  and  unyielding 
and  uncompromising  in  the  defence  of  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  right.  He  is  an  active  participant  in  the 
affairs  and  management  of  the  Second  Presbj-terian 
Church  of  Potts\ille,  and  it  receives  his  special  in- 
terest and  support. 

Donegal  Church.  Of  the  several  Scotch-Irish 
settlements  in  Araerioa,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  one  in  Donegal  township,  Lanca.stcr 
county,  Pa.,  was  the  most  notable.  It  became  the 
nursery  of  Presbyterianism  in  Middle,  Western  and 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Donegal  Church  was  organized  in  1719,  or  very 
early  in  1720.  Andrew  Galbraith,  Esq.,  son  of  James 
Galbraith,  who  came  to  America  with  William  Penn, 
from  Queenstown,  upon  his  second  visit,  and  whose 
remains  are  buried  at  Derry  graveyard,  settled  upon 
the  land  adjoining  Donegal  Church  on  the  south,  in 
1718,  for  which  he  received  a  patent  from  the  Penns 
in  1736,  for  two  hundred  and  twelve  acres.  He  was 
the  first  ruling  elder  of  this  church,  and  to  him  be- 
longs the  credit  of  organizing  the  congregation,  and 
the  selection  of  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  attrac- 
tive sites  for  a  church  edifice  within  the  broad  limits 
of  the  State. 

The  first  meeting  house  was  erected  with  logs,  and 
stood  a  few  j^ards  south  of  the  present  structure. 
After  it  had  been  used  for  a  dozen  years,  the  present 
edifice  was  erected.  Loose  stones  were  collected  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  surrounding  woods, 
with  which    the  walls   were   built.     Tliere   was   no 


eftbrt  made  by  the  masons  to  dress  the  stone;  they 
were  simply  laid  in  mortar,  to  a  line.  The  edges 
were  craggy  and  rough.  And  there  were  no  stone  in 
the  building  that  one  man  could  not  conveniently 
handle.  The  walls  were  plastered  on  the  inside,  but 
the  outside  was  left  in  its  rough  state  until  the  re- 
modeling of  the  house  in  1850. 

The  front  of  the  building  was  the  south  side,  facing 
the  graveyard,  with  a  double  doorway,  the  only 
entrance  into  the  house.  The  door  frame  and  windows 
had  a  circular  head.  Tlie  pulpit  stood  against  the 
northern  side  and  immediately  opposite  the  doorway. 
A  broad  aisle  led  from  the  door  to  another  one  run- 
ning lengthwise  of  the  building  in  front  of  the  puli)it. 
Ujjon  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  and  facing  it,  were 
nine  pews.  Upon  each  side  of  the  aisle  running 
from  the  entrance  door  were  seven  pews. 
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There  was  also  a  small  aisle  near  each  end  of  the 
room,  which  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  main  aisle, 
from  which  entrance  was  had  to  corresponding 
seven  pews  already  mentioned.  These  pews  faced 
the  pulpit.  There  were  four  pews  facing  this  small 
aisle,  and  between  it  and  the  end  walls.  For  some 
years  after  the  church  was  built,  the  floors  of  the 
aisles  were  composed  of  earth;  no  stoves  were 
admitted;  an  innovation  of  that  kind  was  considered 
incompatible  with  the  worship  of  a  true  Christian; 
gradually,  however,  two  large  stoves,  cast  at  Corn- 
wall, were  introduced,  and  the  aisles  paved  with 
brick.  The  seats  and  backs  of  the  pews  were  made 
of  yellow  pine  and  oak.  The  backs  came  to  the  neck 
of  an  ordinary  person,  and  were  perpendicular.  At 
the  corners  of  the  pews  were  corner  boards  rounded 
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out  to  lit  till!  backs,  ami  whicli  really  maile  it  more 
uucoml'ortablo  to  sit. 

Two  or  three  rows  of  pews  iu  front  of  the  pulpit 
had  inclined  shelves,  upon  which  the  hymn-books  were 
placed.  Of  course,  there  was  no  paint  upon  any  of 
the  wood-work.  Thus  the  bviilding  stood  until  1772, 
when  it  was  remodeled. 

The  Rev.  David  Evans  supplied  the  Donegal 
Church  in  1720,  and  the  Kev.  George  Gillespie  and 
the  Rev.  Roliert  Cross  were  among  the  supplies  in 
1721,  probal)ly  for  the  year  1722  also.  In  the  Fall  of 
1723  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Alexander,  Hutcheson,  and 
Daniel  McGill  were  sent  by  New  Castle  Presbytery. 
In  1725  the  Rev.  Adam  Boyd  of  Octorara  gave  Don- 
egal the  one-sixth  of  his  time.  On  the  24th  day  of 
September,  1720,  the  Rev.  James  Anderson  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  church,  and  on  the  last  Wed- 
nesday iu  August,  1727,  he  was  installed.  He  died 
July  16th,  1740.  Rev.  Hamilton  Bell  had  charge  of 
the  church  from  1742  until  the  fall  of  1743.  The  jjul- 
pit  was  supplied  by  Presbytery  until  November  23d, 
1748,  when  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tate  w:is  installed  as 
pastor,  iu  which  relation  he  continued  until  his  death, 
October  11th,  1774,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years. 

The  history  of  the  church  during  the  colonial 
period  was  an  eventful  one,  and  particularly  during 
the  French  and  Indian  "War  of  17.5o-8,  and  the  sub- 
sequent Indian  wars.  Many  members  of  the  congre- 
gation were  driven  from  their  homes  on  the  Conoy 
and  Conawago  creeks,  by  the  Indians.  But  there 
were  also  many  members  who  shouldered  their  guns 
and  marched  to  the  frontier  settlements,  to  aid  in 
terminating  the  Indian  incursions,  depredations  and 
mas.sacres. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  177(>  the  Rev.  Collin  Mc- 
Farquahr  took  charge  of  the  church  at  Donegal.  He 
came  to  this  country  fmra  Scotland,  to  seek  a  home 
and  settlement,  and  left  his  family  behind  him, 
expecting  to  send  for  them  as  soon  as  he  was  settled, 
but  on  account  of  the  interruption  of  travel  occa- 
sioned by  the  prevailing  war,  he  did  not  see  them 
for  ten  years  thereafter.  Jlr.  McFarquahr  continued 
to  be  the  diligent  and  faithful  pastor  of  Donegal 
until  180"),  when,  his  wife  having  died,  he  was  bowed 
do\vn  with  sorrow,  and  concluded  to  resign  the 
charge  and  li\e  with  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Wilson,  in 
Lancaster,  and  Mrs.  Cook,  in  Hagersto\\^l,  where  he 
died,  August  27th,  1822,  aged  ninety-three  years. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  we  give  the 
following  verses,  by  Mrs.  Sally  Hastings,  who  resided 
at  Maytown,  and  removed  to  Washington  county,  in 
1808.  They  are  contained  in  a  book  of  poems,  pub- 
lished by  her.  in  1808,  at  Lancaster,  William  Dickson 
being  the  printer. 
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Stranser,  belioUl  yon  venerable  man, 

Whose  rev'rend  form  majestically  moves, 

With  native  grace,  along  the  velvet  plain, 
Before  the  little  flock  he  dearly  loves. 


He,  from  the  famous  isle  of  Scotland  fair, 

Embarked,  early,  for  our  peaceful  shore. 
And  left  the  tender  partner  of  his  care, 

With  three  sweet  babes,  his  absence  to  deplore. 
Columbia's  fertile  regions  to  explore 

Was  his  design  ;  then  homeward  to  repair, 
And  bring  those  darling  treasures  wi:h  him  o'er. 

And  come  and  preach  a  free  salvation  here. 

'Twas  now  the  arduous  conflict  first  bfgan 

Between  Columbia  and  Britannia's  isli' ; 
Affrighted  peace  forsook  the  bleeding  laud, 

.\ud  arm^d  hosts  contended  for  the  soil. 

No  more  the  cheerful  song  of  lab'riug  swains 
Thro'  sylvan  groves  re-eclio"d,  from  afar  ; 

But  groans  of  dying  anguish  flU'd  the  plains, 
And  all  the  mingled  sounds  of  wasting  war. 

Now  blood  and  slaughter  marked  their  crimson  way. 

And  martial  fleets  invested  ev'ry  shore  ; 
Confusion  rag'd,  aud  thund'riug  o'er  the  sea, 

Bellonady'd  the  waves  with  crimson  gore. 

Fair  peace,  at  length,  her  olive-branch  display 'd, 
And  o'er  Columbia's  coast  bade  freedom  reign  ; 

The  war-worn  hero  sheath'd  his  reeking  blade, 
Aud  tranquil  happiness  return'd  again. 

For  ten  long  years  no  wife  or  child  saw  be, 

Far  separated  by  the  foaming  flood  ; 
At  length  his  pray'r  w.is  heard  ;  they  o'er  the  sea 

Were  safely  wafted,  by  a  faithful  God. 

Full  thirty  years,  from  yonder  sacred  dome. 
Did  ho  proclaim  Salvation's  joyful  sound  ; 

To  train  immortals  for  a  life  to  come, 
A  teacher  from  his  God,  he  yet  is  found. 

Threescore  and  ten  revolving  summers  shed 
Their  silver  dews,  to  deck  his  locks  with  gray  ; 

Their  hoary  influence  upon  his  head, 
Has  ripened  age  to  full  maturity. 

Smoothly  he  glides  down  life's  tempestuous  sea, 
Kiijoying  health,  aud  happiness,  ami  ejise, 

Antl  finds  his  strength  proportioned  to  his  day, 
Aud  ends,  belov'd,  his  spotless  life  in  peace. 

Where  are  the  crowds  which  once  did  throng  those  pews? 

Go  ask  yon  marble  tombs;  they  will  reveal 
That  they,  in  mournful  state,  do  now  enclose 

The  faded  forms  which  once  those  walls  did  fill. 

Yet  still  their  pastor  lives ;  while,  one  by  one. 
Survivors  own  the  awful  Mouarcb's  sway ; 

He  still  proclaims  salvation's  joyful  sound, 
Directs  their  flight  to  heav'n,  and  leads  the  way. 

Father  of  light  and  life,  Thou  God  above, 

O,  may  Thy  Spirit  aid  his  feeble  breath ; 
0  may  Thy  arms  of  everla.sting  love 

Support,  defend  him,  in  the  hour  of  death. 

.\nd,  when  consigned  to  the  peaceful  tomb, 

May  guardian  angels  watch  his  crumb'ling  dust. 
Till  the  last  trumpet  calls  the  faithful  home  ; 
,  Then  wake  to  joys  immortal,  with  the  just. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  McFarquahr,  Donegal 
Church  was  supplied  occasionally,  iu  180(),  by  the 
Rev.  Nathauael  R.  Snowden,  then  settled  in  Lancas- 
ter, and  served  by  Rev.  Robert  Cathcart,  of  York,  as 
a  stated  supply.  The  Rev.  William  Kerr  succeeded 
Mr.  McFar(juahr  as  pastor.  Mr.  K.  also  preached  in 
Marietta,  where  he  died  in  1821.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  pastorate  of  Donegal  by  the  Rev.  Orson  Doug- 
lass, the   Rev.   Thomas  Marshall   Boggs,   the  Rev. 
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James  L.  Rodgers,  the  Rev.  John  J.  Lane,  the  Rev. 
John  Edgav,  and  the  Rev.  AVilliam  Biays  Bro-i\ii,  who 
t:)ok  charge  of  the  church  in  1871.  Brief  sketches  of 
most  of  these  ministers  will  be  found  in  their  appro- 
priate alphabetic;il  pcsition  in  this  volume.  • 

Dorrance,  John,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Auuio  (Buckingham)  Dorrance,  was  born  in 
Kingston,  Luzerne  county,  Pa.,  February  18th,  1800. 
He  graduated  at  Xa.ssau  Hall  in  1823;  graduated  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  182G;  was  licensed 
by  Susquehanna  Presbytery,  and  spent  some  time  in 
laboring  in  the  destitute  regions  of  Luzerne  county, 
then  a  comparative  ^vilderuess.  In  the  Summer  of 
1826  h'  entered  upon  his  missionary  labors  in  the 
South,  under  a  commission  from  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. His  field  of  labor  was  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and 
vicinity.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Baton  Rouge  in  1827,  and  his  four  years'  labor  there 
was  eiuinently  successful. 

Returning  to  Peunsylvania,  he  settled  at  Wysox, 
where  he  performed  much  self-denying  labor,  both 
a-i  pa.stor  and  missionary,  and  greatly  endeared  him- 
self to  the  people.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Wilkes- 
barre,  where,  as  pastor  of  the  large  and  intelligent 
congregation  of  that  place  for  twenty-eight  years,  he 
m.iintained  an  uuljlemished  reputation  and  a  grow- 
ing influence  uutil  his  death,  Ajiril  18th,  1861. 

Dr.  Dorrance  possessed  rare  intellectual  endow- 
ments. His  mind  was  not  brilliant,  but  admirably 
balanced,  and  capable  of  a  prodigious  grasj).  Few 
men  were  better  informed  ou  all  the  living  issues  of 
his  time.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  wise  man.  Pru- 
dence was  with  him  a  cardinal  virtue.  His  counsel 
was  much  sought,  and  his  advice  always  judicious. 
In  the  several  iields  of  his  labor  he  exerted  a  blessed 
and  enduring  inllueuce.     His  end  was  peace. 

Drake,  Charles  Daniel,  LL.D.,  was  the  second 
ohUd  of  Daniel  Drake,  M.  D.,  and  Harriet  >Sisson,  of 
Cincinnati,  O.,  where  he  was  born,  Aiiril  11th,  1811. 
His  education  was  received  in  the  ordinary  schools 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  except  a  period  of  fourteen 
months,  in  1823-4,  spent  at  "St.  Joseph's  College," 
(Roman  Catholic),  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  a  period  of 
eight  months  in  1826-7,  at  Captain  Partridge's  mili- 
tary Academy,  Middletown,  Conn.  Ajiril  1st,  1827, 
he  was  appointed  a  miiLsliipnian  in  the  United  States 
Na%'y,  in  which  he  remained  until  January,  1830. 
In  May,  1833,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Cincin- 
nati; in  1834  removed  thence  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
where,  in  January,  1840,  he  united  with  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  June,  1847,  he  returned  to 
Cincinnati.  •  In  July,  1849,  he  was  appointed  Treas- 
urer of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  position  he  held  till  October, 
1850,  when  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  resumed 
law  practice.  lu  1856  he  was  elected  a  ruling  elder 
of  the  Second  Church.  In  1859  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives. 
In  1863  he   wsis  elected  a  member  of  the  Missouri 


State  Convention.  While  in  attendance  on  that  body 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Hanover  College,  Indiana.  In  1864  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  a  new  Convention  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Missouri,  of  which  body  he  was  the  Vice-presi- 
dent. In  January,  1867,  he  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Mis.soiu'i,  for  si.x  years  from  the  ensu- 
ing 4th  of  March. 

In  1869  he  was  a  member  of  the  (0.  S.)  General 
Assembly,  from  the  Presbytcrj'  of  St.  Louis  ;  was  ou 
the  Committee  of  Conference  on  Reunion;  and  was 
appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  consider  and 
investigate  all  matters  of  controversy  in  regard  to 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest ;  and  at 
the  adjourned  session  of  the  Assembly,  in  November 
following,  he  presented  the  report  of  that  committee, 
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settling  all  controversies,  which  was  adopted  b)'  the 
Assembly.  In  December,  1870,  he  resigned  the 
position  of  Senator  from  Slissouri,  to  accept  that  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  at  Washington, 
which  he  still  holds  (in  1683).  In  1875  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Wooster; 
and  in  the  same  year,  and  afterwards,  in  1879,  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  AVashmgton  City.  In  1880,  before  the  Second 
General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  he  read 
a  jiaper  on  ' '  Christianity,  the  Friend  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,"  which  has  been  publi.shed  as  a  tract  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  In  1854  he 
published  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Suits  by 
Attachment  in  the  United  States,"  which  has  gone 
to  a  filth  edition. 
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Dripps,  Rev.  J.  Frederick,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
fleli)hia,  Pa.,  in  1844.  Ho  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  tlio  City  of  New  York  in  1863,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1868.  After  being 
licen.sed  to  preach,  lie  sujiplied  the  First  Church  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  six  months,  and  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Jlontreal  for  eight  months. 
From  1870  to  1880  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Germantown,  Phila.,  where  he  labored 
very  acceptably  and  successfully  until  impaired 
health  required  his  resignation  of  the  charge.  He 
became  pastor  of  Clinton  Street  Immanuel  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  same  city,  upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Wadsworth,  in  1882,  where  he  still  remains, 
prospered  in  his  work  and  beloved  by  his  congre- 
gation. Mr.  Dripps  is  an  earnest  and  impressive 
preacher  and  a  devoted  pastor.  Several  excellent 
tracts  from  his  pen  have  been  published  by  our  Board 
of  Publication.  He  is  ready  for  every  good  work,  and 
at  present  is  Vice  President  of  onr  Board  of  Education. 

Du  Bois,  Robert  Patterson,  D.D.,  was  a  .son 
of  the  Rev.  U.  Du  Bois,  founder  and  tirst  pa.stor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Doylestown,  Pa.  He  was 
born,  August  lilth,  1805,  at  Doylestown,  and  received 
his  academical  education  under  his  father,  and  his 
collegiate  in  the  University  of  Penn-sjdvania,  where 
he  graduated,  in  July,  1824.  He  first  studied  medi- 
cine, afterwards  took  charge  of  the  Chester  County 
Academy,  and  then  of  the  Doylestown  Academy,  for 
several  years.  His  ministerial  education  was  re- 
ceived partly  at  Princeton  Seminar}'  and  partly  under 
his  brother-in-law,  Rev.  Silas  M.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  pas- 
tor of  the  Doylestown  Church.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  October, 
1835,  and  after  a  year  spent  in  study,  traveling  and 
preaching,  was  called  to  New  London,  Che.ster  county, 
Pa.  This  was  his  first  and  only  pastorate.  He  con- 
tinued to  discharge  its  duties  for  a  period  of  forty 
years,  or  until  November  1876,  when,  feeling  the 
pressure  of  advancing  years,  he  resigned. 

Dr.  Du  Bois  was  an  excellent  man.  He  impressed 
every  one  who  met  him  with  the  thought  that  here 
was  one  of  the  men  who  are  without  guile.  His 
goodness  won  all  hearts.  His  piety  shone  in  his 
face  and  illuminated  his  whole  character.  He  won 
men's  contidcnce,  because  he  seemed  to  be  so  pure, 
so  single-hearted,  so  unselfishly  given  to  the  service 
of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  a  pointed,  instructive  and 
impressive  preacher,  and  a  faithful  and  devoted  jiastor. 
He  was  a  life-long  advocate  and  worker  in  the  cause 
of  Temperance.  In  the  Presbytery  of  Chester,  of 
which  he  w;is  a  member,  he  was  especially  beloved. 
Wliatever  he  undertook  to  do  was  so  well  and  so 
thoroughly  done,  and  he  was  so  con,scientious  in 
his  duties  as  a  Presbyter,  that  he  gained  a  large 
influence,  and  down  to  his  latest  days  was  a  diligent 
and  trusted  member,  to  whom  important  offices  were 
readily  given.  Few  men  have  left  a  better  record. 
He  died,  February  21st,  1883. 


Du  Bose,  Hampden  C. ,  son  of  the  Rev.  Julius  J. 
and  Margaret  E.  Du  Bose,  was  born  in  Darlington,  S.  C. , 
in  1845.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1858,  he  was  received 
into  full  communion  in  the  Darlington  Presbyterian 
Church.  After  graduating  at  South  Ctirolina  College, 
in  1868,  he  entered  the  Theological  Se:ninary  at 
Columbia,  in  the  s:ime  year,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Harmony,  in  1870.  He  filled  the  pulpit 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Charleston, 
during  the  vacation  of  his  second  year  in  the  Semi- 
nary, and,  after  completing  the  prescribed  cour.se  of 
study,  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Harmony,  at  Darlington,  April  6th,  1871. 
The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  to  a  crowded 
hou.se,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Plumer,  and  the  charge  was 
delivered  to  the  young  evangelist  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson.  Shortly  after  his  ordination 
he  was  sent  to  China  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Southern  Presbj^terian  Church,  to  preach  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ  to  the  heathen.  Mr. 
Du  Bose  was  married  to  Miss  Pauline  McAlpine,  of 
Talladega,  Ala.,  who  has  rendered  valuable  service, 
by  the  side  of  her  husband  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  . 
China.  In  addition  to  his  arduous  labors  of  preaching 
three  times  daily  in  his  street  chapels,  Mr.  Du  Bose 
has  translated  the  ' '  Rock  of  Our  Salvation ' '  into  the 
Chinese  language.  He  is  a  man  of  untiring  energy 
and  zeal,  and  is  blessed  with  a  sunny  temperament, 
a  warm,  joyous  heart,  and  a  cheerful,  hopeful  dis- 
position. He  is  held  in  universal  esteem,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  laborers 
ever  sent  forth  by  the  Church  into  the  vineyard  of  her 
Master.  During  a  recent  visit  with  his  famil.v  to  his 
native  land,  he  awakened  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
cause  of  foreign  missions.  He  is  now  at  work  in 
Soochow,  China. 

Duf&eld,  George,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  October  7th,  1732,  and  had  Hu- 
guenot blood  in  his  veins,  the  name  having  been 
originally  Da  Ficlile.  He  was  educated  at  Newark 
Academy,  Del.,  and  graduated  at  Nassjiu  Hall,  N.  J., 
in  1752.  His  theological  studies  were  pursued  under 
Dr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Pequea.  After  officiating  for 
two  years  as  Tutor  at  Princeton,  he  was  ordained,  Sep- 
tember, 1759,  over  the  united  churches  of  Carlisle, 
Big  Spring  (now  NewviUe),  and  Monaghan  (now 
Dillsburg).  Carlisle  was,  at  this  time,  a  trontier 
town,  and  protected  by  a  garrison,  and  the  church  «t 
Monaghan  was  regularly  fortified  and  watched  by 
sentries,  for  fear  of  Indians.  But  Indian  warfare  was 
not  the  only  warfare  to  which  the  young  minister  was 
exposed.  He  had  warmly  espoused  the  sentiments  of 
the  New  Lights,  and  met  A\'ith  obstacles  li'om  the  Old 
Side  party,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steele.  He  encoun- 
tered similar  opposition  when  he  removed,  in  1771,  to 
Old  Pine  Street  Church,  Philadelphia,  over  which  the 
First  Church  claimed  to  have  some  jurisdiction.  To 
such  a  degree  did  the  disturbance  rise,  that  the  aid  of 
the  civil  magistrate  had  to  be  invoked,  and  the  Riot 
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Aft  read.      In  the  end,  however,  he  was  allowed  to 
exercise  his  functions  unmolested. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  such  a  polem- 
ical turn  would  be  tjuiescent  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  accordingly,  besides  serving  as  chaplain  of 
Congress,  he  fearlessly  shared  the  perils  of  the  army, 
and  made  himself  so  obno.xious  to  the  enemy  that  a 
price  was  put  upon  his  head.  His  death  occurred, 
after  a  brief  illness,  February  2d,  1790,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven. 

Dr.  Duffield's  excessive  buoyancy  in  youth  was 
never  completely  extinguished,  and  his  ardent  tem- 
perament made  him,  in  riper  years,  an  animated  and 
popular  preacher.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late 
Dr.  George  Duffield,  of  Carlisle  and  Detroit.  The 
e.stimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contempo- 
raries may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
chosen  the  first  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Asseml)ly, 
which  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
only  puljlished  works  were,  "An  Account  of  a  Jlis- 
sionary  Tour  through  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  1776, ' ' 
by  order  of  Synod,  and  a  ' '  Thanksgi\'ing  Sermon  on 
Peace,"  December  11th,  1783. 

Duffleld,  George,  D.  D.,  was  born  ,Iuly  4th, 
1794,  at  Strasburg,  Lanca,ster  county.  Pa. ,  'where  his 
father's  grandfather  had  purcliased  and  .settled  a 
farm,  as  far  back  as  1730.  He  was  of  Huguenot  and 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  so  of  pious  ancestry — his 
mother  a  truly  godly  woman,  his  father  a  merchant 
and  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  his 
grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  a  graduate  in  the 
first  class  which  received  diplomas  from  Princeton 
College;  a  minisfer  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  an 
associate  Chaplain  with  Bishop  William  White,  of 
the  Continental  Congi-ess  of  Philadelphia. 

At  the  precocious  age  of  sixteen  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  graduated  in  the  University  of  Pemisj-1- 
vania.  and  then  studied  theology  under  Dr.  John 
M.  Mason,  in  Xew  York.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
before  he  had  attiiined  his  twenty-lirst  year,  and 
bel'ore  the  expiration  of  that  year  (181.5)  he  received 
and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.  In  this  charge  he  remained  eighteen 
years  and  six  months,  gathering  into  his  church 
during  that  time  seven  hundred  persons  by  profession, 
and  two  hundred  by  certificate.  In  llarch,  1835, 
Dr.  Duffield  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Carlisle,  and 
after  brief  settlements  in  Xew  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, he  was  installed  over  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  October  1st,  1838.  In 
1862,  he  waschoseu  Moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly (New  School),  in  Detroit.  He  remained  in  that 
city,  where  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed,  till  his 
sudden  death  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
He  died  in  the  harness.  He  was  delivering  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  to  the  Y'oung  Jlen's  Christian  As- 
sociation, when  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  breathed  his  l.ast.  A  memorial  window 
in  the  church  in  which  his  labors  were  closeil  bears 


hisname,  withhismotto:  "Deo,  Republicse,  etamicis 
semper  fidelis." 

Among  Dr.  DuftieUrs  prominent  traits  was  his  pro- 
digious love  of  learning.  There  was  impressed  upon 
his  very  countenance  an  eager  readiness  either  to  re- 
ceive or  impart  knowledge.  As  a  preacher  he  was  a 
man  of  power,  a  Boanerges  ratlier  tliau  a  Barnabas. 
He  gave  free  and  fearless  utterance  to  his  convictions 
of  truth  and  duty.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was 
solemn  and  impressive.  His  very  recreations  were 
of  a  grave  kind,  and  in  sickness  he  amused  himself 
with  works  on  mathematics.  He  was  deeply  in  earn- 
est in  the  great  work  to  which  his  life  was  devoted, 
and  at  his  presence  vice  was  abashed  and  profanitj- 
reduced  to  silence.  He  was  of  a  scientific  turn,  and 
his  "m-itings  were  voluminous.  Besides  pamphlets 
and  reviews  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  he  ]uiblished.  in 
octavo  form,  a  volume  on  "  Regeneration,'' and  a 
hook  entitled  "Travels  in  Europe  and  the  Holy 
Land." 

Duffleld,  G-eorge,  D.  D.,  .son  of  the  lli\.   Dr. 
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Duffield,  of  the  preceding  notice,  Wivs  born  in  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  September  12th,  1816.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1837,  and  studied  theology  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  He  was 
ordained  December  27th,  1840.  He  was  pastor  at 
Brookl\-n,  N.Y.,  1840-7;  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  1847- 
52;  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1852-61;  at  Adrian,  Mich., 
1861-5;  at  Gale.sburg,  111.,  1865-9;  at  Saginaw  City, 
Mich.,  1869-73;  evangelist,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1^74. 
He  now  resides,  without  charge,  at  Lansing,  Mich- 
Dr.  Duffield  has  been  greatly  blessed  in  his  minis- 
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terial  liibors.  He  is  au  accomplished  and  genial 
gentlcmiin,  an  earnest  Christian,  a  faithful,  forcible 
and  impressive  preacher,  and  always  h;i8  discharged 
his  pastoral  duties  with  gi'cat  fidelity.  He  is  gifted 
as  a  poet,  and  has  published  several  hymns,  which 
have  proved  to  be  very  popular  and  useful  additions 
to  the  hymuulogy  of  the  Church. 

Duffleld,  John  Thomas,  D.  D.,sou  of  William 
and  Anna  M.  (Fletcher)  Duflield,  was  burn  ;it  McCon- 
uellsburg,  Fulton  (then  Bedford)  county,  I'a.,  on  the 
19th  of  Feljruary,  18-23.  The  family  is  descended 
from  George  Duffield,  who  came  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  about  1725;  .settled  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa. ; 
was  one  of  the  original  members,  and  an  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Pequea,  and  father  of  the  Rev. 
George  Duffield,  chaplain  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. John  T.  Duffield  was  graduated,  with  honor, 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1841,  a  member  of  a 
class  of  which  an  unusually  large  proportion  have 
attained  distinction  in  Church  and  State.  After  his 
graduation  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  teaching,  and- 
had  charge  of  the  Mathematical  Department  in  Union 
Aca'dcmy,  a  .select  preparatory  school  in  Philadelphia. 
He  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1844,  and  shortly  after  was  elected  Tutor  in  Greek 
iu  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  accepted  the 
position,  at  the  .same  time  continuing  his  theological 
studies,  and  in  1846  was  elected  adjunct  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  In  1854  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  and  iu  1862  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Mechanics.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1849; 
in  the  following  year  was  elected  stated  supply  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Princeton,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  1851.  For  two  years  he  had  charge  of  the 
church,  iu  connection  with  his  duties  in  college.  In 
1852  he  published,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Second 
Church,  "The  Princeton  Pulpit,"  a  volume  contain- 
ing a  sermon  by  each  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
then  residing  iu  Princeton.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Sj-nod  of  New  Jersey,  in  Princeton,  in  1865,  he  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod, 
in  1866,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  "Second 
Advent,"  which  was  published,  by  request.  He 
contributed  au  article  to  thc^  Princeton  Beview,  in  1866, 
on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Mathematics;"  an  article  to 
the  Emngclical  Quarln-li/,  in  1867,  on  "The  Discovery 
of  the  Law  of  Gravitation,"  and  an  article  to  the 
Princeton  Scmew,  in  1878,  on  "  Evolution  as  it  Re- 
spects Man  and  the  Bible."  In  1876  he  delivered  a 
discourse  on  ' '  The  Historj'  of  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Princeton, "  which  was  published,  by 
request.  In  1873  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the  Ciillege  of  New  Jersey. 

Dukes,  Rev.  Joseph,  whose  parents  were  half- 
breed  Choctaw  Indians,  was  born  iu  1811,  iu  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  now  the  State  of  Mississippi.  When 
ten  years  old  he  was  jjlaced  in  one  of  the  large  mis- 
sion schools  at  Mayhew,  which  had  just  been  estab- 


lished for  the  education  of  Choctaw  boys  and  girls. 

After  the  treaty  was  made  by  which  the  Choctaw 
country  was  sold  to  the  United  States,  he  remained 
several  years  in  Mississippi  with  Rev.  Cyrus  Bj-ing- 
ton,  assisting  him  very  largely  in  preparing  a  gram- 
mar and  lexicon  of  the  Choctaw  language.  On  his 
removal  to  the  new  country,  west  of  Arkansas,  he 
continued  his  labors  as  interpreter,  as  often  as  they 
were  needed,  without  charge.  He  was  soon  cho.seu 
and  ordained  an  elder  of  one  of  the  churches.  Subse- 
quently he  was  employed  by  Rev.  A.  Wright  as 
assistant  translator.  In  this  capacity  he  made  the 
first  draft  of  most  of  the  Epistles  and  Revelation,  and 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  far  as  the  Psalms,  and  helped 
in  the  revisiou  and  correction  of  all  that  has  been 
published. 

Mr.  Dukes  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery,  to 
preach,  in  1853.  He  was  never  ordained,  because  he 
shrank  from  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  sacred 
office.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher  in  the  Choctaw 
language,  and  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  mission- 
aries. He  performed  much  public  ser\'ice  as  captain 
or  head  man,  as  tran.slator  of  the  Choctaw  laws,  as 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  several  years,  repeat- 
edly as  a  member  of  the  General  Council,  and  for  five 
years  before  his  death  as  a  trustee  of  public  schools. 
He  was  uniformly  faithful  in  every  public  trust,  and 
possessed,  more  than  almost  any  other  man,  the  full 
confidence  of  the  large  mass  of  the  people. 
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Dulles,  John  Welsh,  D.  D.,  was  boru  in  I'biUi- 
delphia,  November  4th,  1823.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1844,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
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in  1848.  He  sailed  for  Southern  India,  as  a  Missionary 
ol'  the  American  Board,  in  1848,  but  was  compelled, 
hy  the  loss  of  his  voice  and  the  illness  of  his  family, 
to  leave  that  field,  and  returned  to  Philadeliihia  in 
1852.  For  three  years  he  served  the  American  Sun- 
day-school Union,  having  charge  of  the  Missionary 
work  of  the  Society.  In  1857  he  became  editor  of 
the  Publication  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (N.  S.),  and  in  this  iiositiou  gave  great 
s  itisfaction.  At  the  reunion  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1870,  he  was  elected  Edi- 
torial Secretary  of  the  united  Board  of  Publication, 
and  has  edited  its  tracts,  books  and  jjeriodicals,  from 
that  date. 

Dr.  Dulles  is  a  gentleman  of  polished  and  pleasant 
address,  and  of  admirable  Christian  character.  Modest 
and  retiring  in  disposition,  he  is  yet  firm  in  his  con- 
victions, and  an  indefatigable  and  efiicicnt  laborer  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  The  Sabbath  School  in  the 
Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  has 
been  the  iiiithful  superintendent  for  many  years,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  and  a  model  of  order, 
discipline  and  careful  spiritual  training.  He  dis- 
charges his  duties  as  Secretiiry  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation with  great  zeal,  ability,  judiciousness  and 
acceptahleness,  and  is  .justly  held  in  high  regard  by 
his  brethren,  for  his  attractive  spirit  and  sterling 
worth.  Dr.  Dulles  is  the  author  of  two  interesting 
and  valuable  volumes,  entitled,  "Life  in  India,"  and 
"The  Ride  Through  Palestine." 

Dunbar,  William,  M.  D.,  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Adams  county.  Miss.,  was  for  many  j^ears  an 
active  and  useful  ruling  elder  in  the  Carmel  Church, 
at  one  time  a  large  and  wealthy  organization  situated 
in  a  neighborhood  of  planters,  about  ten  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  Natchez.  He  was  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  Scotch  family.  His  grandfather 
was  Sir  Archiliald  Dunbar,  of  Elgin.  His  father.  Sir 
William  Dunbar,  was  educated  first  at  Glasgow,  and 
subsequently,  at  London.  His  ardor  in  the  pursuit 
of  mathematical  and  astronomical  studies  gained  for 
hira,  in  the  latter  city,  the  friendship  of  Sir  William 
Herschell.  In  1771  he  was  induced,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  healtli,  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  North  American 
colonies,  and  landed  at  Philadelphia  in  charge  of  a 
mercantile  adventure.  His  business  led  him  to  Pitts- 
burg, where  he  remained  till  1773.  In  this  year  he 
formed  a  partnersliip  with  Mr.  John  Ross,  a  promi- 
nent Scotch  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  a  i)lantation  in  the  British  Province 
of  West  Florida.  Having  purchased  a  force  of  negro 
laborers  at  Jamaica,  he  settled  at  a  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge,  La. ,  and,  after  experiencing 
many  fluctuations  of  fortune,  finally,  in  1792,  re- 
moved to  the  neighborhood  of  Natchez  and  opened  a 
plantation,  which  he  called  "  The  Forest. "  Upon  the 
arrival  of  Go\ernor  Sargeni,  the  first  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Mississippi,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to   the    United  States.     He   held  several    important 


ofiicial  trusts  under  the  Government;  was  the  cor- 
respondent of  President  Jefferson,  Herschell,  Ritten- 
house,  and  other  leading  characters  of  the  daj',  and 
contributed  valuable  papers  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  in  the  annals  of  the  Southwest. 
He  died  in  1810.  lea\'iug  a  large  estate  to  his  de- 
scendants. 

William,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  at 
"The  Forest,"  June  19th,  1793;  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1813;  studied  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  received  his  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1818.  Succeeding  to  the  plantation  and 
homestead  of  "The  Forest,"  he  devoted  himself 
throughout  life  to  the  management  of  his  estate. 
His  government  of  his  slaves  was  literally  patriarchal. 
The  domestic  servants  were  daily  gathered  with  his 
own  household  for  family  worship  ;  a  chaplain  who 
resided  in  his  iamily  preached  to  the  plantation 
negroes  every  Sabbath,  and  instructed  their  children 
in  the  Catechism  and  Scriptures.  Jlany  of  these 
people  were  admitted  as  members  to  the  Carmel 
Church.  Dr.  Dunbar  was  a  decided  Presbyterian,  a 
zealous  Christian,  and  a  liberal  promoter  of  religion 
in  the  region  of  country  in  which  he  lived.  The 
elegant  hospitality  which  he  delighted  to  di.spense, 
together  with  the  religious  and  infadlectual  atmos- 
phere of  his  home,  made  it  a  resort  where  his  friends 
loved  to  congregate,  to  which  strangers  souglit  ad- 
mittance, and  in  which  ministers  in  particular  were 
sure  to  meet  a  welcome  and  enjoy  a  generous  enter- 
tainment. His  prosperity,  while  it  lasted,  was  used 
freely  for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  and  when,  in  his 
•later  years,  reverses  darkened  his  lot,  as  they  did  in 
various  forms,  they  were  borne  with  the  manly  forti- 
tude of  a  true  Christian.  H(^  died,  in  the  comfort  of  a 
' '  good  hojie  through  gi'ace, ' '  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1847.  Few  men  in  their  path  through  life  have  more 
beautifully  illustrated  the  figure  of  "the  light 
shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Dunham,  Rev.  Samuel,  youngest  son  of  Chaun- 
cey  and  Sylvia  (Langdon)  Dunham,  wasboruin  South- 
ington,  Conn.,  February  8th,  1835.  He  gradiiated  at 
Yale  College  in  1860;  studied  theology  two  years  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  a  third 
year  in  the  Seminary  at  Andover,  graduating  at  the 
latter  place  in  1803.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Essex  South  Association,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  February 
j  3d,  1863.  From  April  following  he  preached  for  the 
I  Congregational  Church  of  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  as 
stated  supply  and  as  pa.stor  elect  until  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  same  church,  October  4th, 
1864.  He  spent  six  months  of  1869-70  in  European 
travel,  and  October  27th,  1870  was,  by  advice  of 
Council,  released  from  his  pastorate  to  enter  upon  an 
engagement  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.  Accepting  a  call 
from  the  AVest  Presbyterian  Church  of  Einghamton, 
N.Y.,  he  commenced  his  labors  in  that  city  January 
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1st,  1873;  was  installed  pastor  the  following  April, 
and  still  continues  in  that  oiHce  (November  1883). 
He  is  a  good  preacher,  and  a  faithful  pastor.  His 
principal  publicjitious  are  "  An  historical  discourse 
delivered  at  "West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  l.">Oth  Anniversary  of  the  First  Church  in 
Brookfield,  October  16th,  18(!7,"  including  several 
historical  papers  and  an  ajjpendix;  an  address  at  the 
150th  Anniversary  of  the  First  Congregational  Society 
of  Southington,  Conn.,  1874;  and  "The  Nation's 
Tears,"  a  sermon  in  memory  of  Pre.sident  Garfield, 
preached  in  the  West  Presbyterian  Church,  Bingham- 
ton,  September  25th,  1881. 

Dunlap,  Rev.  Cyrus  H.,  is  the  second  son  of 
James  and  Clarissa  (Stoughton)  Dunlaj).  He  was 
born  in  Butler  county,  Pa.,  October  15th,  1834.  His 
collegiate  education  wa.s  received  at  Westminster 
College,  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  in  1861,  and  graduated  in  the 
Class  of  1864.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Beaver  (now  Shenango),  April  12th, 
1863.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Alle- 
gheny, April  12th,  1864.  His  first  pastoral  charge 
was  the  North  Church,  Allegheny  City;  the  next, 
Carondelet  Church,  St.  Louis,  JIo.  Afterwards  he 
served  the  Church  of  Sedalia,  and  tlie  Calvary  Church, 
Springfield,  Mo.  The  former  of  these  two  he  served 
four  years;  the  latter,  eight  years.  Both  these 
churches  were  largely  increased  during  his  ijastorate ; 
and  both  built  new  houses  of  worship.  In  1879  he 
received  a  call  to  the  First  Church,  New  Castle  Pa. 
He  accepted,  and  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  early 
life  and  labors  a.s  a  student  and  teacher. 

Mr.  Dunlap  is  a  preacher  of  good  parts,  and  of 
power.  His  sermons  are  clear.  Scriptural  and  spir- 
itual. He  speaks  with  gi'eat  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity, and  touches  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  is 
a  man  of  devoted  piety.  He  is  active  in  Sabbath 
School,  missionary  and  temperance  work.  He  is  a 
good  pa,stor,  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  a  faithful 
under-shepherd.  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
Missouri  have  both  been  blessed  by  his  abundant 
and  dc\()ted  labors  as  a,  servant  of  Jesus  Chri.st. 

Dunlap,  James,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  and,  after  graduating  at  Princeton 
College,  in  1773,  acted  as  Tutor  for  two  years.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  some  time 
between  1776  and  1781,  and  ordained  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Castle,  August  21st,  1781.  Shortly  after 
his  ordination  he  removed  to  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  settled  first  at  Little  Redstone  and  Dunlap 
Creek;  afterwards  he  became  pastor  of  Laurel  Hill 
Church,  where  he  remained  until  1803,  when  he  was 
elected  President  of  Jeflfer.son  College.  This  post  he 
held  until  1811.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  a 
very  pious  man  and  a  remarkable  scholar.  He  was 
especially  distinguished  for  his  accurate  attainments 
in  classical  literature.  He  seemed  to  have  had  the 
cla.ssics  completely  in  his  memory,  for  he  could  hear 


long  recitations  in  Virgil,  Homer,  etc.,  without  a  book 
in  his  hand,  and  then  thoroughly  drill  the  reciting 
class,askingall  the  words  and  sentences  while  walking 
to  and  fro  with  his  hands  behind  his  back — his  usual 
position  on  such  occasions.     Dr.  Dunlap  died  in  1818. 

Dunlap,  Rev.  Robert  White,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  District,  S.  C,  September  11th,  1815.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in 
1835,  and  Wiis  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Georgia,  April  6th,  1838.  He  was  stated 
supply  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  1838-40;  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  1841-4;  pastor  of  Aisquith 
Street  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1844-50,  and  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  1853-6.  He  died 
at  Hagerstown,  February  17th,  1856,  his  decease 
being  deeply  lamented  by  his  attached  and  afflicted 
congregation.  Mr.  Dunlap  was  a  gentleman  of  much 
suavity  of  spirit  and  cultivation  of  manner,  an  earnest 
Christian,  an  able  preacher,  a  devoted  pastor,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  he  labored. 

Dunlap,  William  Carnes,  D.  D.,  was  Ijorn  iu 
Maury  county,  Tenn.,  August  14th,  1817.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  his  native  county.  His 
theological  studies  were  pursued  at  Lane  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  West  Teimessee,  June  1st,  1844,  and  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  by  the  same  body  in  April,  1846.  He 
began  his  labors  with  the  Church  at  Fayetteville, 
Tenn.,  and  was  its  stated  supply  till  the  latter  jiart 
of  1852,  when  he  removed  to  Lewisburg.  In  the  Fall 
of  1853  he  removed  to  Texas,  and  served  the  churches 
of  Centreville  and  Crockett,  as  stated  supply,  for  more 
than  two  years.  In  Jauuarj',  1H56,  he  took  charge  of 
the  Church  at  Marshall,  where  he  remained  until 
1867,  when  he  engaged  to  preach  one  year  for  the 
Thalia  Street  Church,  New  Orleans.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period  he  accepted  a  call  ^  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Church,  Shreveport,  La. ,  and  was  installed 
in  January,  1869.  Here  he  still  continues,  and  his 
labors  have  been  greatly  blessed.  Under  his  minis- 
try a  feeble  congregation  has  become  large  and  flour- 
ishing, and  a  commodious  and  elegant  church  build- 
ing has  been  erected.  Dr.  Dunlap  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  benignity  and  kindness  of  heart.  To  the  needy 
he  never  turns  a  deaf  ear.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  plain, 
earnest  and  forcible,  and  there  are  times  and  occasions 
when  his  sermons  are  characterized  by  sublime  flights 
that  thrill  his  audience.  As  a  pastor,  he  excels.  To 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  this  capacity,  as  the 
tender  ministrant  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  the  gen- 
tle consoler  of  the  sorrowing,  the  sympathetic  com- 
forter of  the  afflicted,  and  at  all  times  the  laithful 
and  aflTectionate  friend,  may  be  very  largely  attributed 
his  commanding  influence  in  the  community  in  which 
he  lives. 

Dunn,  Gen.  William  McKee,  son  of  Hon. 
Williamson  Dunn,  was  born  in  Jefl'erson  County.  In- 
diana Territory,  December  12th,  1814.     Graduated  at 
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Indiana  College,  at  Bloomington,  in  1832,  and  took  a 
post-graduate  course  at  Yale  College,  Conn.,  where  he 
receivi'd  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  Was  connected 
Tvith  Hanover  College,  as  Principal  of  the  Preparatory 
Department  and  Professor  of  Mathematics,  for  three 
years.  Studied  law  and  practiced  his  profession  for 
about  twenty  years,  at  Madison,  Ind.  Was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature,  and  also  of  tlie  Conven- 
tion which  revised  the  State  Constitution  in  1850. 
Represented  the  Third  District  of  Indiana  in  Congress, 
with  marked  ability  and  distinction,  during  the  two 
terms  that  covered  the  stormy  period,  from  March, 
1859,  to  March,  1863.  He  united  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and,  through- 
out his  residence  in  Indiana,  occupied  a  prominent 
and  useful  part  in  the  advancement  of  the  religious 
and  educational  interests  of  that  State. 

Gen.  Dunn  has  rendered  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  of  patriotism  and  the  public  good,  in  various 
official  and  private  capacities.  Though  absolutely 
uncompromising  and  unfaltering  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  high  standard  of  principle  and  right,  his  gen- 
tleness of  heart,  his  uniform  courtesy,  and  his  charm 
of  mental  acquirement,  have  everywhere  won  for  him 
warm  personal  regard,  as  well  as  universal  respect, 
even  among  his  sternest  political  enemies.  His  hand 
has  ever  been  open  to  the  needy,  and  his  ear  to  the  cry  of 
the  distressed.  General  Dunn  now  resides  in  W;ish- 
ington  City. 

Dunn,  Hon.  "Williamson,  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  and  born  near  Dan\-ille,  Ky.,  December 
25th,  1781.  He  removed  to  Indiana  Territory  in 
1809,  and  settled  in  Jefferson  county.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  'Judgeship,  in  1811,  by  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison,  then  Governor  of  the  Territory. 
During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  captain  of  a  company 
of  rangers,  an  organization  provided  by  Congress  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontier  settlement.  He  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Charlestown,  Indiana 
Territory,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  but  the  church 
nearest  to  his  abode.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers and  first  ruling  elders  of  the  church  organized, 
in  1820,  at  Hanover,  a  village  laid  out  on  his  farm. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  first  three  Legislatures  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  was  Speaker  during  his  last  two  terms  of  service. 
In  1823,  on  an  appointment  by  President  Monroe,  as 
Register  of  the  Land  Office,  for  a  recent  extensive 
purchase  of  lands  from  the  Indians,  he  removed  to 
the  wilderness,  and,  in  connection  with  Major  Whit- 
lock,  the  Receiver,  laid  out  the  to^vn  of  Crawfords- 
ville.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  and  first  elders 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Crawfordsville. 

Returning  to  Hanover,  he  resumed  his  former  rela- 
tions with  that  church  in  1829.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Hanover  College,  and  served  as  one  of  its 
Trustees  for  many  years.  He  gave  to  AVabash  College 
a  tract  of  lan<l,  which  formed  the  nucleus  for 
its  subsequent  endowment,  and  was  one  of  its  first 


Board  of  Trustees.  After  his  return  to  Jefferson 
county  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  also 
served  another  term  on  the  Bench.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent delegate  to  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  of  the 
State,  and  was  a  memlier  ol'  tlie  General  Assembly 
in  18.34. 

Judge  Dunn  was  widely  known  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Indiana.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding 
presence,  dignified  but  cordial  manner,  and  was 
universally  respected  for  his  good  judgment,  integ- 
rity and  manly  Christian  character.  Throughout 
his  long  life  he  gave  freely  of  his  means,  and  devoted 
his  best  energies  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
education,  and  every  good  work. 

Dutton,  "Warren  Backus,  D.D.,  was  the  son 
of  Hubbard  and  Abigail  Dutton,  of  Lebanon,  Conn. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  with  higli  rank  as  a 
scholar,  in  1839.  He  was  then  a  Tutor  .in  Edgehill 
School,  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  completed  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va. 
As  a  licentiate,  he  assisted  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stanton, 
1838-41,  in  his  pastoral  charge  at  Farraville,  Va. 

\Miile  thus  engaged  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Church  at  Charlestown,  Va.,  and  com- 
menced preaching  there  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
December,  1841.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1842, 
he  was  ordained  by  Winchester  Presbytery,  and 
installed  over  that  church.  This  relation  continued 
till  April  20th,  1866,  when,  at  his  request,  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health,  it  was  severed  by  Presbytery. 
For  two  years  he  then  devoted  himself  to  recruiting 
his  health.  This  task  partially  accomplished,  he 
gave  himself,  as  stated  supply,  in  1868,  to  the  work 
of  repairing  the  desolated  house,  both  material  and 
spiritual,  at  Harper's  Ferry.  There  he  lived  and 
labored,  and  was  blessed,  till  the  laraous  flood  in  the 
Shenandoah  river,  in  1870,  inflicted  di.sjister  upon  his 
church,  ruin  upon  his  house,  and  irreparable  injnrj' 
upon  his  person.  Foreseeing  that  his  active  labors 
were  probably  ended,  he  made  his  residence  in 
Charlestown,  the  field  of  his  great  life's  work. 
There,  under  the  shadows  of  the  monument  he  had 
erected,  he  patiently  and  hopefully  waited  all  the 
days  of  his  appointed  time  till  his  great  change  came. 
Saturday,  September  5th,  1874,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  his  soul  was  called  from  the  earthly  hou.se  of 
this  tabernacle  to  mansions  in  the  skies. 

Dr.  Dutton  was  remarkable  for  virtues  in  every 
relation  of  life.  His  intellect  was  one  of  extraordinary 
power.  His  Christian  character  was  modest  even  tq 
excessive  retirement  and  reserve.  As  a  pastor  he 
was  eminently  successful.  His  preaching  was  con- 
ceded to  be  of  a  very  high  order. 

Du  "Val,  Rev.  Frederick  Beal,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wilmington,  Del., 'is  the 
fifth  son  of  Edward  Willett  Du  Val,  and  Mary  (Miller) 
Du  Val,  and  was  born  May  31st,  1847,  in  Prince 
George's  County,  Md.  After  spending  some  time  as 
a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment  in  Washington, 
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D.  C. ,  lie  spent  three  years  at  the  Hightsto  wn  Classical 
Institute,  N.J.,  then  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Alexander.  He  entered  Princeton  College  in  the 
Fall  of  1868.  Here  he  received  gold  medals,  both  for 
oratory  and  debate  (being  one  of  the  junior  orators  of 
his  class),  and  the  first  ])rizo  for  Bible  scliolarship, 
and  graduated  in  the  Suninicr  of  187'2,  in  the  honor- 
roll.  Graduating  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1875,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  over  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Wilmington,  June  17th,  of 
that  year.  Here  he  has  passed  nearly  eight  years  in 
arduous  but  successful  work;  by  patient  labor  and 
earnest  prayer  a  strong  church  has  been  built  up,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  souls  having,  during  his  ministry, 
been  added  to  the  number  of  God's  people.  Mr. 
Du  Yal  is  an  earnest  preacher,  and  seeks  to  weave 
Bible  truth  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  practical  life. 
He  uses  no  manuscript;  his  style  is  iileasiug  and  his 
manner  natural,  while  his  messages  are  adapted  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  hearer,  because  of  the  intensity 
of  the  conviction  of  the  speaker.  He  is  of  a  strongly 
sympathetic  nature,  and  this,  combined  with  a  love 
of  what  is  pure  and  good,  and  a  hatred  of  cruelty, 
deception  and  fraud,  has  borne  fruit  in  his  etlbrts  to 
inculcate  gieater  regard  for  the  moral  in  education, 
and  to  foster  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  Animals,  and  the 
arrest  of  fraud  and  vice  by  instruction  of  the  masses 
in  their  relative  duties. 


REV.    BENJAMIN    WOODBRIDOE    DWIUHT.    PH.  P.,  LL.D. 

Dwlght,  Rev.  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  Ph. 
D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  AVoolsey  Dwight, 
■was  born   at   New  Haven,   Conn.,  April    5th,    18l(j; 


graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1835;  at  Yale 
Theological  Seminary  in  1838;  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Cliicago  in  1845.  Prevented  by 
ill  health  from  pastoral  labor  in  any  regular  form,  he 
has  abounded  in  useful  endea\ors  in  the  way  of  occa- 
sional preaching,  and  in  the  inspiring  aims  and 
pleasures  of  teaching  and  of  authorship.  He  re- 
sided chiefly  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  from  1846 
to  1869,  but  since  that  time  has  resided  in  Clinton, 
New  York. 

As  an  educator,  Dr.  Dwight  has  trained  for  the 
active  duties  of  life  more  than  2000  pupils,  sending 
large  numbers  of  them  to  various  leading  colleges, 
and  educating  a  considerable  number  of  young  ladies 
in  the  higher  courses  of  University  stud.y.  He  was 
for  a  period  (1872)  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Inicrior, 
of  Chicago,  resigning,  for  jiccuuiary  reasons,  a  jiost 
of  usefulness  which  he  filled  to  great  advantage  to 
the  cause  of  learning  and  religion.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  woiks  of  a  superior  character,  among  which 
are,  "The  Higher  Christian  Education,"  "Modern 
Philology,"  "The  History  of  the  Strong  Fam- 
ily," "The  History  of  the  Dwight  Family,"  and 
"Woman's  Right  to  Public  Forms  of  Usefulness 
in  the  Church."  He  has  also  wnitten  many  valuable 
articles  for  reviews  and  magazines.  He  has  a  fine 
reputation  for  the  variety,  scope  and  thoroughness  of 
his  linguistic  attaiuuients.  Throughout  his  life  it 
has  been  his  joy  to  help  others,  as  largely  as  possible, 
to  something  better  and  nobler  than  they  had  yet 
reached.  He  has  ever  been  a  man  of  strongly  real- 
ized convictions  of  Divine  truth  and  of  personal  duty, 
and  h;is  lived  as  one  whose  ruling  desire  is  to  do  all 
the  good  that  he  can  in  the  world,  while  he  is  in  it. 

Dwight,  Benjamin  Woolsey,  M.  D.,  son  of 
President  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  of  Yale  College, 
and  great  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  was  born 
at  Northampton,  JIa.ss.,  February  lUth,  1780,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1799.  He  studied  medicine, 
but  was  compelled  by  ill  health,  to  abandon  early 
his  muchJoved  profession.  He  established  himself, 
in  the  end,  as  a  wholesale  and  retail  merchant  at 
Catskill,  N.  Y.  (1817-31).  Here,  he  was  a  most 
efficient  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  gave 
Bible-class  instructions  to  large  classes  of  young  men, 
took  a  prominent  jiart  in  conference  meetings,  and 
frctjuently  addressed  the  colored  people  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  He  was  always  busy  with  his  pen, 
as  opportunity  offered,  for  some  good  purpose.  He 
published,  in  The  Memoirs  of  ihe  Connecticut  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  1811,  the  first  article  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  country  on  "Chronic  Debility  of  the 
Stomach,"  which  was  much  commended  for  its 
originality  an<l  excellence  here,  and  repuljlished  in 
England. 

In  1831  Dr.  Dwight  removed  to  Clinton,  Oneida 
couut}'.  New  York,  and  was  elected  Ti'easui-er  of  Ham- 
ilton College,  in  the  duties  of  which  office,  and  the 
pleasant  life  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  he  spent  the  rest 
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of  his  days,  his  dctith  occurring  in  May,  1850.  Dr. 
Dwight's  moral  character  was  of  the  uoblcst  order, 
being  adorned  with  si»tless  integrity,  fearless  inde- 
pendence in  his  convictions  of  duty,  conscicntions 
straighforwivrdues-i  in  action,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
justice  in  reference  to  others'  rights.  To  these  traits 
were  united  the  softer  virtues  of  thorough  purity  in 
thought  and  speech,  gentleness,  and  a  quiet  spirit 
before  God  and  man.  ' '  He  was, ' '  says  Dr.  William 
B.  Sprague,  "a  man  of  literary  taste,  of  a  philo- 
sophical turn  of  mind,  and  of  most  exemplary  Chris- 
tian chara<'ter. " 

Dwight,  Henry  E.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  is  tlie  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  "William  T.  Dwight,  formerly  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished clergymen  of  his  day.  After  his  gradua- 
tion at  Yale  College,  he  was  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  Brooklyn  High  School.  He  graduated 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  after  a  three  years' 
course  of  study.  His  ministry  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  and  strengthening  three 
churches,  and  while  pastor,  in  building  one  of  the 
finest  church  edifices  in  the  neighljorhood  of  Boston. 
His  health  being  impaired  by  overwork,  he  tried  the 
mountain  air  of  Switzerland.  Having  recovered 
strength  he  entered  the  University  of  Halle,  and 
later  became  a  iliember  of  the  Universities  of  Berlin 
and  France,  from  which  he  has  received  the  highest 
testimonials  of  scholarship  and  worth. 

On  returning  to  America,  under  the  advice  of  his 
l)hysicians  that  he  should  undertake  a  more  active 
profession,  Dr.  Dwight  selected  that  of  medicine,  and 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing twenty  years  he  has  been  a  constant  resident  of 
Pliiladeljihia,  and  his  life  has  been,  filled  with  useful- 
ness and  success.  As  a"scholar  he  has  been  crowned 
with  the  honors  and  testimonials  of  four  Universities, 
on  both  Continents;  those  of  Yale  and  Pennsylvania 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  Berlin  and  Paris  in 
Europe.  He  has  been  very  successful  as  a  lecturer, 
instructor  and  writer,  and  has  a  good  reputation  as  a 
physician.  For  ten  years  he  was  one  of  the  pliysieians 
connected  with  the  largest  hosjiital  in  Philadelphia. 
Though  laid  aside  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
pastorate  by  ill-health.  Dr.  Dwight  has  rendered,  and 
still  renders,  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  religion,  by 
aiding  to  establish  and  uiibuild  Evangelical  churches 
in  Philadelphia,  and  by  supplying  the  pulpits  of  sick 
and  disabled  clergymen. 

Dwight,  Theodore  "William,  LL.D.,  son  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  AVoolsey  Dwiglit,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
was  born  in  that  place,  July  18th,  1822;  gi-aduated  at 
Hamilton  College  in  1810,  and  studied  law  at  the 
Yale  Law  School  (1841-2).  He  was  Law  Professor 
at  Hamilton  College  (1810-58),  in  the  undergraduate 
course  of  study.  Since  1858  he  has  been  Professor 
of  Municipal  Law  in  Columbia  College,  Xew  York 
cit3',  and  Warden  of  the  Law  School,  which  was  or- 
ganized by  him. 


Prof.  Dwight  was  the  legal  editor  in  the  corps  of 
associate  editors,  who  prepared  "Johnson's  C'yclo- 
picdia  "  for  the  press  (1874),  and  has  been,  for  several 
years,  an  associate  editor  of  "  The  Aincrimn  Lmv  Eitj- 
ister"  of  Philadelphia.  He  edited  also  "  Maine's 
Ancient  Law"  (18G4).  He  was  made  non-resident 
Professor  of  Constitutional  Law,  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity (1869-71),  and  at  Amherst  College  (1870-2), 
delivering  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  at  each  College, 
at  the  end  of  his  year's  course,  in  Columbia  College. 

Prof.  Dwight  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1867,  and  one  of  its 
Judiciary  Committee;  Vice-President  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  in 
1873;  President  of  the  New  York  State  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, in  1874,  and  has  been  at  different  times  an 
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active  member  of  the  well-known  "Committee  of 
Seventy  ' '  of  the  city  of  New  York.  On  December 
30th,  1873,  he  wa.s  aiJjjointed  by  Governor  Dix  a 
member  of  the  "C'ommis.sion  of  Appeals,"  a  special 
court  organized  to  aid  the  "Court  of  Appeals"  in 
clearing  its  docket  of  a  long  overburdened  condition, 
and  sharing  to  the  full  with  it  in  its  duties  and 
honors,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Law  and  Equity  in 
the  State  (1874-5).  An  English  counsellor-at-law 
says  of  him,  in  UlacMUlim's  Muyazine  (1872),  "He 
has  a  repufcitiou  throughout  the  whole  Union  as  the 
greatest  living  American  teacher  of  law.  He  is  one  of 
the  ablest  Professors  that  any  school  of  law  ever  pos- 
sessed." Prof.  Dwight  is  a  member  of  the  JIadison 
Square  Presbyterian  Chttreh,  New  York  citj',  and  was 
made  an  elder  in  it  in  1873. 
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Eakin,  Rev.  Samuel,  a  graduate  of  Princeton, 
in  VX'i,  was  ordained  by  tlie  Second  Presbytery  of 
Philadelpliia,  in  1770.  From  1773  to  1777,  he  was 
settled  at  Penn's  Neck  Presbyterian  Chiirch,  in  AA'est 
Jersey;  but  rendering  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Tories 
by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  he  was 
obliged  to  witlidraw.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  soldiers. 
Wherever  there  was  a  military  training,  or  an  order 
issued  for  soldiers  to  march,  he  was,  if  in  his 
power,  always  there  to  address  them,  and,  by  his 
eloquence,  would  excite  their  emotions  of  T)atriotisra 
to  the  highest  pitch.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  was 
so  warm  a  AAliig,  that  he  ne\  er  entered  the  pulpit 
without  imploring  the  Lord  "to  teach  our  people  to 
fight,  and  give  them  courage  and  per.severauce  to  over- 
come their  enemies. "  Mr.  Eakin  was  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  and  next  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  esteemed  the 
most  eloquent  preacher  who  had  ever  been  in  the 
country.     He  died  in  17.''4. 

Eastburn,  Rev.  Joseph,  was  a  preacher  to 
seamen  in  Philadelphia.  He  died  January  30th,  1828, 
aged  seventy-nine.  Many  thousands  attended  his 
funeral.  At  the  grave,  Dr.  Green  delivered  an  ad- 
dress. When  Mr.  Eastburn  began  to  preach  to  sea- 
men, about  1830,  "we  procured,"  he  said,  "a  sail 
loft,  and  on  the  Sabbath  hung  out  a  flag.  As  the 
sailors  came  by,  they  hailed  us,  '  Ship  ahoy. '  We 
answered  them.  They  asked  us,  '  Where  we  were 
bound?'  We  told  them  '  to  the  port  of  New  Jerusalem 
— and  they  would  do  well  to  go  in  the  fleet. '  '  Well, ' 
said  they,  'we  will  come  in  and  hear  your  terms.'  " 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Mariners'  Church. 
Mr.  Eastburn  was  eminently  pious,  devoted  to  the 
salvation  of  .seamen,  and  extensively  useful. 

Eaton,  Horace,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Sutton, 
N.  H.,  October  7th,  1810,  and  was  fitted  for  college  at 
Philijis  Academj',  Andover,  Mass.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1839,  and  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1842.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Si.xth 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  city,  six  years;  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Palmyra,  thirty  years, 
and  acted  as  a  supply  at  Clarion  four  years.  Dr.  Eaton 
died  Octol)er  21st,  1883.  He  had  buried  over  one 
thousand  one  hundred  persons,  and  hid  married  nearly 
as  many  couples. 

Eaton,  G-en.  John,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  son  of  John  and  Janet  Cole  (Andrews) 
Eaton,  was  born  in  Sutton,  N.  H.,  December  5tli, 
1829.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  with 
the  class  of  18.")4.  On  graduating  he  was  Principal 
of  the  Clinton  Street  Scliool  in  Cleveland,  O.,  from 
September,    1854    to    February    IS.")*!.     His    success 


attracted  attention,  and  in  less  than  two  years  he  was 
solicited  to  superintend  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
Toledo,  ().  He  accepted  the  invitation  and  served  ;is 
superintendent  until  1859,  when  he  resigned,  to  study 
for  the  ministry,  at  Andover,  Mass.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Maumee,  Septemljer  5th,  18G1. 

After  serving  as  chaplain  in  the  V.  S.  A.  for  four 
years.  General  Eaton,  in  1865,  was  made  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  When  he 
had  placed  the  Bureau  in  good  running  order,  he 
resigned,  in  order  to  establish  the  Post,  a  daily, 
weekly    and    tri-weekly    newspaper,    in    Memphis, 


REV.  JOHN  EATON,  PU.D.  LL  D. 

Teun.  In  1807  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Tennessee,  and  spent  two  years  in  organiz- 
ing the  free  .schools  of  that  State.  While  in  Ohio  he 
aided  in  organizing  the  Northwestern  Oliio  Teachers' 
Association.  As  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  he  prepared  the  memo- 
rial to  the  Legislature  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Institution  for  the  Reformation  of  Juve- 
nile Offenders,  at  Lancjister,  O.  From  his  experience 
as  a  tcaclier  in  New  England,  while  in  college,  as 
superintendent  in  Ohio,  and  his  observations  and 
labors  in  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,   he 
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had  rare  opportunities  to  know  all  conditions  of 
education,  esi)ecially  its  needs  in  the  South. 

Greueral  Eatou  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1870,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  In  his  tirst  National  Report 
he  urged  national  aid  to  education,  the  great  measure 
now  attracting  so  much  attention.  The  Bureau  of 
Education,  when  he  became  its  head,  did  not  own  a 
hundred  volumes,  and  now  it  has  10,000,  and  35,500 
pamphlets;  its  correspondents  number  about  20,000, 
including  the  most  eminent  educators  of  the  world, 
it  has  a  valuable  pedagogical  museum;  France  has 
established  an  office  on  its  model.  In  1873  General 
Eatou  ■idsited  Enrojje,  posting  himself  and  esfciblLsh- 
ing  connections  that  contiuue  to  furnish  the  most 
valuable  literature  for  our  educators.  He  has  twice 
^•isited  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  has  as  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  cause  of  education  in  some  of  the  most 
remote  corners  of  the  land,  as  he  has  of  it  among  his 
native  hills.  His  addres.ses  are  numerous.  He  was 
one  of  the  Government  Commissioners  at  the  Centen- 
nial, and  is  a  member  of  various  learned  associations, 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  Dartmouth  College 
conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him  in  1876. 
At  an  Alumni  meeting  at  that  College,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  venerable  Profes.sor  Sanboru  i)resented  Gen- 
eral Eaton  as  a  son  of  Dartmouth,  who  had  done 
more  for  education  than  any  lining  man. 

Eaton,  Rev.  Johnston,  was  born  in  Rockj- 
Spring  Congregation,  Franklin  county  Pa.,  Februarj- 
7th,  1776.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1802, 
studied  theology  under  Dr.  John  McMillan,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Ohio,  August  22d,  1805.  After  visiting  southern 
Ohio,  he  took  \vj>  his  abode,  in  1806,  in  Erie  county. 
Pa.  The  country  at  this  time  was  literally  a  wil- 
derness. There  were  not  more  than  two  or  three 
churches  in  the  county,  and  at  the  period  of  his 
coming,  not  a  minister  of  auy  denomination. 

Sir.  Eaton  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Erie, 
June  30th,  1808,  and  installed  at  the  same  time  pas- 
tor of  the  congregations  of  Fairview  and  Springfield. 
Released  from  the  charge  of  Springfield,  November 
8th,  1814,  he  then  divided  his  time  between  Fairview, 
Erie  and  Northeast.  In  1818  Northeast  was  dropped, 
and  his  time  divided  between  Erie  and  Fairview, 
until  1823.  In  1813,  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  he  was  employed  as  a  government  chaplain, 
and  ministered  to  the  troops  stationed  at  Erie.  He 
also  preached  for  a  portion  of  his  time  at  Harbor 
Creek,  Waterford,  Washington  and  McKean,  in  Erie 
county,  Pa.  He  continued  to  labor  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  Fairview  until  the  close  of  his  earthly  toils. 
He  died  June  17th,  1847,  and  his  end  was  peace. 

The  Record  of  Presbytery,  on  occasion  of  Mr. 
Eaton's  death,  is,  in  part,  in  these  words:  "He  was 
uniformly  meek,  gentle  and  forbearing,  generous  and 
hospitable.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear,  logical,  in- 
structive and  evangelical,  and  eminently  sound  in  the 


faith.  In  his  death,  the  Boards  of  our  Church  and 
the  cause  of  benevolent  effort  for  the  s;ilvation  of  a 
peri.shing  world,  have  lost  a  devoted  friend. ' ' 

Eaton,  Samuel  John  Mills,  D.  D.,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Jolmston  and  Eliza  (Canon)  Eaton,  was  born  in 
Fairview,  Erie  county.  Pa.,  April  15th,  1820.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  in  the  class  of  1845; 
.studied  theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary; was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  Jlarch 
16th,  1848,  and  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbj'tery, 
February  7th,  1849.  He  has  had  but  one  pastorate, 
that  of  the  Church  in  Franklin,  Pa.  His  labors  here 
commenced  in  April  1848,  and  ceased  in  March,  1881, 
making  thirty-three  j'ears  of  steady,  solid  and  suc- 
cessful work. 

Dr.  Eaton  adds  to  fine  inherited  natural  gifts  the 
learning  that  has  come  from  a  life  of  close  study  of 
books,  as  well  as  a  keen  observation  of  men  and 
things.  His  manner,  as  a  preacher,  while  cultivated, 
is  easy  and  natural.  His  sermons  are  strong,  clear, 
logical  and  convincing.  He  is  always  original,  and 
his  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  apt  and  to  the  point. 
He  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  unconscious 
power  that  invariably  goes  with  strong  convictions 
and  sincere  belief  He  has  been  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Erie  over  thirty  j'ears;  was  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  Synod  of  Erie  during  its  existence,  and  has  filled 
the  permanent  clerkship  of  the  Synod  of  Alleghenj'. 
Dr.  Eaton  is  a  writer  of  ability.  He  has  i^ublished 
' '  History  of  Petroleum, "  "  History  of  the  Presbj'tery 
of  Erie, "  "  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Centennial  Me- 
morial," "Lakeside,"  "Memorial  of  the  Life  and 
Labors  of  Dr.  Dickson,"  "  Centennial  History  of  Ve- 
nango County,  Pa.,"  "History  of  Venango  County," 
in  Dr.  Engle's  "  History  of  Pennsylvania,"  "Jeru.sa- 
lem,  the  Holy  City. "  He  is  a  Trustee  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  and  a  Director  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary.  His  life  has  been  crowded 
with  earnest  and  useful  labor. 

Eaton,  Rev.  Sylvester,  was  bom  in  Chat- 
ham, N.  Y.,  August  12th,  1790;  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1816;  studied  theology  at  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Albany  in  1818.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  in  1820,  and  was  dismissed  in  1827;  was  set- 
tled as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Buffalo,  in  April,  1829,  and  was  dismissed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1834;  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Presbrterian 
Church  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1834,  and  was  dismissed 
about  1837 ;  was  settled  shortly  after  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. ,  where  he  remained  about  four  years.  He  died 
May  14th,  1844. 

Eckard,  James  Read,  D.  D.,was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  22d,  1805.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  182:5;  practiced 
law,  1826-30,  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the 
Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  July  21st,  1833; 
was  missionary  in  Ceylon,  1833-43 ;  agent   of  the 
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A.  P..  C.  F.  M.,  in  Georgia,  1844;  missionary  and 
Principal  of  the  Chatham  Academy,  Savannah, 
Georgia,  1844-4(J ;  pastor  of  New  York  Avenue 
Church,  AViishiugton,  D.  C,  1848-58;  stated  supply  at 
Asbury,  N.  J.,  1860-67,  and  Professor  in  Lafayette 
College,  18.58-72.  When  in  Ceylon  Dr.  Eckard  pub- 
lished, in  the  Tamil  language,  an  Essay  on  Faith  and  , 
Ju.<itificati()n.  Also,  in  English,  a  work  called  the  ; 
"  Hindoo  Traveler,"  designed  for  natives  educated  to 
read  Eugli.sh.  On  his  return  from  India  he  published 
a  small  volume  eontainiug  a  narrative  of  some  of  the 
missionary  operations  there.  He  contributed  to  the 
Princeton  Review,  in  1860,  an  article  on  the  "  Logical 
Relations  of  Religion  and  Science." 

Edgar  James.  Judge  Edgar  wa-s  born  in  York 
county,  Pa.,  in  the  congregation  of  Slate  Ridge, 
November  15th,  1744.  He  removed  to  Western  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  Fall  of  1779,  vrhcre  he  was  very 
highly  esteemed  and  exerted  great  influence  for  good. 
He  was  an  A.ssoeiate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Washing- 
ton, and  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Judge  Brackenridge,  in  his  "  Incidents  of  the  West- 
ern Insurrection,"  alludes  to  him  as  "  having  been  a 
member  of  committees  in  the  early  period  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  of  legislative  assemblies, 
executive  and  censorial  councils  or  deliberative  con- 
ventions ever  since."  And  Dr.  Carnahan,  in  his 
"  Lecture  on  the  Wliisky  Insiu'rection, "  says  :  "This 
truly  gi-eat  and  good  man,  little  known  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Washington  county,  had  a  good  English 
education,  and  had  improved  his  mind  by  reading 
and  reflection,  .so  that,  in  theological  and  political 
knowledge,  he  was  superior  to  many  professional 
men.  He  had  as  clear  a  head  and  as  pure  a  heart  as 
ever,  fall  to  tlie  lot  of  mortals,  and  he  possessed  an 
eloquence  which,  although  not  polished,  was  con- 
vincing and  persuasive;  yet  he  lived  in  retirement  on 
his  form,  except  when  the  voice  of  his  neighbors 
called  him  forth  to  .ser\e  the  Church  or  the  State." 

Edgar,  John  Todd,  D.  D. ,  was  born  in  Sussex 
county,  Delaware,  April  loth,  1792.  His  lather  re- 
moved to  Kentucky  in  179.5.  He  was  at  the  Transyl- 
vania University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  a  short  time,  but 
was  not  a  graduate.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1816,  when  he  was  licensed  bj' 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery.  In  1817  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Flemingsburg,  Ky.,  and  la- 
bored there  with  earnestness  and  assiduity.  He  was 
subsequently  pastor  at  Mays\'ille,  Ky.,  and  in  1827 
took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Frankfort,  the  capital 
of  Kentuckj'.  Here  his  eloquence  soon  gathered 
round  him  the  leading  men  of  the  State.  In  1833  he 
accepted  a  call  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  it  was 
among  this  people  that  his  great  life-work  was  fully 
aecompli-shed.  He  died,  November  13th,  1860,  his 
death  producing  such  a  profound  scnsatiou  in  the 
community,  that,  by  proclamation  of  the  JIayor,  there 
was  a  general  suspeijsion  of  business  in  the  city,  and 
the  Chancery  Court,  then  in  session,  adjourned. 


Dr.  Edgar  was  a  cultivated  and  courteous  gentle- 
man. His  intellectual  endowments  were  more  re- 
markable for  their  admirable  balance  than  for  the 
special  eminence  of  particular  faculties.  He  was 
accounted  one  of  the  first  orators  of  his  day.  As  a 
pastor,  he  was  social,  winning  and  catholic.  His 
temperament  was  kind  and  genial,  generous,  loving 
and  most  j  ust ;  jiervadcd  by  a  settled  aversion  to  all 
that  was  mean,  cruel  and  base,  sustained  by  per.sonal 
and  moral  firmness  of  the  highest  order,  and  thor- 
oughly unselfish.  By  birth,  traiuing  and  deep  con- 
viction he  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  clear  and  constant 
in  bis  convictions,  kind  and  trustful  towards  all  good 
men  of  every  denomination,  he  was  a  noble  specimen 
of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged. 

Edie,  Joseph  S.,  M.  D.,  is  a  venerable  and  es- 
teemed elder  of  the  Church  at  Christiansburg,  \a. 
He  was  born  in  Brooke  county,  \a..,  November  27th, 
1798,  and  graduated  at  .Hampden  Sidney  College  in 
1825.  About  that  time  he  came  to  Christiansburg  as 
a  teacher.  Here  he  entered  at  once  with  great  energy 
upon  Christian  work,  and  established  the  first  Sab- 
bath School  in  the  place.  Subsequently  he  established 
another  school  on  Mr.  Van  Lear's  place  on  the  North 
Fork  of  Roanoke,  and  did  much  in  ci?culating  tracts 
and  religious  reading  among  the  people.  After  the 
organization  of  the  Church  at  Christiansburg,  in 
which  he  exerted  a  strong  influence,  he  went  to  teach 
school  in  Lewisburg,  Va.,  and  to  pursue  the  studj'  of 
medicine.  During  an  absence  of  several  years  he 
taught  also  at  Union,  Monroe  county,  and  com- 
pleted his  medical  course  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He 
returned  to  Christiansburg  in  1832,  and  has  continued 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  there  to  this  day. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  that  church  about  fifty- 
six  years,  and  a  ruling  elder  forty-nine  years.  It 
is,  "  says  his  pastor,"  perhaps,  enough  to  add  that 
during  all  this  time  the  church  has  never  had  a  more 
valued  or  valuable  member  or  officer.  His  name  will 
be  linked  especially  with  the  names  of  R.  D.  Mon- 
tague and  William  Wade,  and  it  is  no  disparagement 
to  those  excellent  men  and  women  who  have  stood 
with  them,  to  .say  that  to  these  three  men,  more  than 
to  any  others,  is  due,  under  God,  the  success  of  the 
church  in  all  its  early  struggles,  and  in  much  of  its 
subsequent  history.  The  church  has  never  had  in  it 
men  more  devoted  to  its  interests,  or  men  of  greater 
piety,  weight  of  character  and  practical  wisdom." 

Edisto  Island  Presbyterian  Church,  South 
Carolina,  is  one  of  the  four  churches  that  formed 
Charleston  Presbytery.  This  island  has  ever  been  a 
stronghold  of  Pi-esb3'terianism,  having  been  settled 
by  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Wales  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  18th  century.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  although  nothing  positive  is  known,  that  a 
church  of  this  Denomination  was  established  here 
between  the  years  1710  and  1720,  for  we  are  told  that 
a  grant  of  three  hundred  acres  of  laud  was  made  to 
Henry  Bower  in  1705,  which  land  he    conveyed  in 
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1717,  to  certaiu   parties  to  be  held  iu  trust  for  the 
support  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  on  Kdisto. 

In  1732  the  donation  of  a  number  of  negro  slaves 
was  made,  who  were  to  be  emjiloyed  on  these  lands, 
and  about  the  same  time  another  valuable  gift  of 
land  was  eonveyed  to  the  church  by  a  Mr.  Willis.  A 
record  of  the  following  year  notes  the  death  of  a  Mr. 
Moor,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Edisto;  the  number 
of  years  of  his  service  is,  however,  unknown.  He 
wivs  probably  the  first  resident  pastor.  Between  this 
period  and  1741  the  church  must  have  been  vacant, 
for  it  was  not  until  the  latter  year  tliat  the  Rev. 
John  JleC'loud  officiated  as  next  pastor.  He  served 
until  17.j4,  and  was  succeeded,  in  17711,  l)y  the  Rev. 
Tliomas  Henderson,  who  resigned  his  charge  between 
the  years  1775-1770. 

The  history  of  the  .chuich  during  the  Ivevoluti(mary 
period  is  unknown,  for  any  records  existing  at  that 
time  were  destroyed.  The  next  notice  we  have  of  it 
is  in  1784,  when  it  obtained  its  charter.  At  this 
period  it  was  served  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cooley,  an 
Englishman,  who  continued  in  its  pulpit  until  1790. 
In  1793  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Donald 
McCloud,  who  served  until  his  death  in  1821. 

In  the  same  year  the  Rev.  William  States  Lee 
euteix'd  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  pastor  of 
this  church,  retaining  the  position  until  1872,  when 
old  age  and  a  failing  eyesight  impelled  him  to  tender 
his  resignation.  Throughout  the  very  long  period  of 
his  pastorate  he  retained  the  love  and  esteem  not 
only  of  his  own  charge,  but  of  the  community  at 
large.  In  the  silent  cenu'tery  near  by  rest  his  mor- 
tal remains,  and  a  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  within  the  walls  of  the  chui'ch,  a  fit  expres- 
sion of  veneration  and  atfection  for  one  who  was  the 
bond  of  living  unity  in  the  successive  generations, 
and  who,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  pointed  th<> 
fathers,  children  and  grandchildren  to  the  Laml)  of 
God,  united  kindred  and  loving  hearts  in  the  sacred 
bonds  of  matrimony,  sprinkled  the  water  of  baptism 
upon  the  brows  of  the  children  of  the  covenant,  spake 
words  of  comfort  to  the  sntfering,  and  shed  tears 
and  read  the  consoling  and  triumphant  truths  of 
God's  Word  over  the  narrow  coffins  of  the  dead. 
Since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lee,  the  Church  has 
been  served  successfully  by  the  Rev  J.  R.  Dow  and 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Fogartie,  the  latter  of  whom  resigned 
the  charge  iu  the  Autumn  of  1882.  On  the  third 
Sabbath  of  May,  1883,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Mickle  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  by  a  Committee  of 
Charleston  Prcsbj-tery,  consisting  of  Rev.  W.  T. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Dr.  Brackett,  and  Rev.  Thomas  P. 
Hay.  Amidst  all  its  outward  changes,  the  Clmrch 
of  Edisto  Island — one  of  the  old  mother  churches — 
is  still  sound  in  the  faith,  and  aims  at  still  greater 
usefulness. 

Edson,  Hanford  Abram,  D.  D.,  the   youngest 
sonof  Dr.  Freeman  and  Mary  Hanford  Edson.  was  born 
in    Scottsville,    Monroe   county,  X.  Y.,  March    14th. 
14 


1837.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  in  the  class  of 
1855,  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  com-se, 
and  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Hanover  College, 
in  1873.  He  .spent  the  three  years  after  graduation 
mainly  as  instructor  in  Greek  and  Mathematics,  in 
Gencseo  Academy,  Livingston  county,  N.Y.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1858,  he  entered  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  Y.,  and  remained  in  the  Institution  for  two 
years.  Haring  studied  German,  he  went,  in  May, 
1860,  to  Europe,  and  was  matriculated  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle,  where  he  gave  attention  especially  to 
theology  and  philosophy,  irnder  the  instructiouof  Tho- 
luck,  Julius  Miiller,  and  Erdmann.  After  extensive 
tours  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France  and 
England,  he  returned  home.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach   by   the   Xiagara   Presl)ytery,    October   29th, 
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1861,  and  took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  which  began  January  17th, 
1864.  He  transferred  his  services  to  the  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  iu  the  same-  city,  April  1st, 
1873.  Both  these  churches  are  large  and  flourishing, 
and  Dr.  Edson  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
erecting  handsome  edifices  for  each. 

Dr.  Edson  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  ecclesi- 
astical honors.  In  1873  he  represented  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  National 
Congregational  Council  in  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  and, 
in  1878,  he  was  commissioned  to  the  same  duty 
before  the  General  Council  of  the  Reformed  Eijiscopal 
Church,  in  Newark,  N.  J.     He   has  ^vritten  largely 
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for  the  press,  and  is  the  author  of  various  magazine 
articles  and  published  sermons  and  addresses. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  :  ''Commence- 
ment Address  at  McLean  Institute,  1864;"  "Com- 
mencement Address  before  the  Theological  Societies 
of  J\Iarietta  College,  1867;"  Address  at  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Library  and  Chapel  of  Wabash  College, 
1872;"  "Commencement  Address  before  the  Theo- 
logical Societies  of  Hanover  College,  1873; "  "Semi- 
centennial Address  before  the  Synods  of  Indiana, 
1876."  His  Thanksgiving  sermon,  November  26th, 
1868,  is  said  to  have  given  special  impulse  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Library. 

Ed-wards,  Rev.  James  Cooke,  son  of  Weblcy 
and  Mary  (C'oolce)  Edwards,  was  born  in  Warren 
county,  N.  J.,  March  12th,  1807.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in 
1830.  On  leaving  college,  he  passed  immediately 
into  Princeton  Seminary  ;  and,  while  in  the  Semi- 
nary, lie  was  also  a  Tutor  in  the  college,  1832-33. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newton,  April 
24th,  1833,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  an  evangelist, 
October  22d,  1834.  For  nearly  a  year,  1834-3.5,  he 
labored  in  New  York,  gathering  the  Eighth  Avenue 
(now  West  Twenty-third  Street)  Church,  and  then 
serving  it  as  .stated  supply.  Having  accepted  a  call 
to  Smithtown,  Long  I.sland,  he  was  iustiilled  as  its 
liastor,  May  frth,  183.5,  and  labored  there  successfully 
for  nearly  seventeen  years,  until  releiised,  December 
2jth,  1851,  in  order  to  become  pastor  of  the  Second 
(now  South  Street)  Church  of  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Over  the  latter  church  he  was  installed  January  6th, 
1852,  and  labored  there  over  eight  years,  until  re- 
leased April  18th,  1860.  This  was  his  last  pastorate. 
Afterwards  he  served  the  Weebawken  Church,  N.  J., 
as  a  supply,  from  May  1st  to  November  1st,  1877,  and 
since  1860,  taught,  for  longer  or  sliorter  periods  of  time, 
at  South  Orange,  Railway,  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  He 
died  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  June  28th,  1880.  He  was 
a  man  of  excellent  scholarsliip,  of  sound  mind,  of 
kindly  spirit,  and  much  Ijeloved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Ed^wards,  Rev.  Jesse,  the  son  of  George  C.  and 
Hannah  Edwards,  was  l)orn  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Feb- 
ruary 21st,  1819.  He  was  educated  in  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  appointed  Tutor.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  Tlieologieal  Seminary  in  1842,  and  was 
licensed  hj  Steuben  Presliytery  in  May  of  that  year. 
He  removed  to  Indiana,  and,  in  1845,  was  ordained 
by  Logansport  Presbytery,  and  labored  as  stated 
supply  for  Delphi  and  Rock  Creek  churches.  In 
1846  he  preached  at  Mouticello  and  vicinity,  in  the 
same  Presbytery.  In  1847  he  returned  to  New  York, 
and  became  stated  supply  for  the  Second  Prcsby- 
tei'ian  Church,  Sparta,  N.  Y.,  and  for  a  short  time 
in  Portagevillc,  N.  Y.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Wis- 
consin, and  entered  upon  his  labors  as  a  domestic 
missionary,   under  circumstances  the   most  arduous 


and  self-denymg.  He  preached  at  Plover,  Portjige 
county.  Wis.,  at  Stevens'  Point,  and  for  a  time  at 
Grand  Rapids.  Whilst  employed  in  these  many 
labors  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Professors  in  Carroll 
College,  Waukesha,  Wis.  When  tliat  institution  was 
closed  he  returned  to  Plover,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  February  6th,  1866.  At 
all  these  places  his  remarkable  fidelity  and  conscien- 
tiousness won  the  highest  respect  of  the  people,  as 
his  thorough  Biblical  scholarship,  his  instructive  dis- 
courses, and  his  devotion  to  duty,  claimed  that  of  Iiis 
brethren  in  the  ministry. 

Ed^wards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  President  of  New 
Jersey  College,  a  most  acute  metaphj'sician  and  dis- 
tinguished divine,  was  born  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  Octo- 
ber 5th,  1703.     He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
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1720,  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  His  un- 
common genius  discovered  itself  early,  and  while  yet 
a  boy  he  read  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding 
with  a  keen  relish.  Though  he  took  much  plea-sure 
in  examining  the  kingdom  of  nature,  yet  moral  and 
theological  researches  yielded  him  the  highest  satis- 
faction. He  lived  in  college  nearly  two  years  after 
taking  his  first  degree,  preparing  himself  for  the 
office  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  In  1722  he  went 
to  New  York,  at  the  request  of  a  small  congi-egation 
of  Eugli-sh  Presb^'terians,  and  preached  a  number  of 
months.  In  1724  he  was  appointed  a  Tutor  in  Yale 
College,  and  he  continued  in  that  office  till  he  was 
invited,  in  1726,  to  preach  at  Northampton,  Mass. 
Here  he  was  ordained  as  colleague  \rith  his  gi-and- 
father,  Mr.  Stoddard,  February  15th,  1727.  In  1735 
his  nunistrv  was  attended  with  ^•ery  uncommon  sue- 
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cess;  a  general  impression  was  made  upon  the  minds 
of  the  jK'ople  by  the  truths  wliicli  he  proelaimed,  and 
the  church  was  much  enlarged.  He  continued  in 
this  place  more  than  twenty-three  years.  He  hiid 
been  instrumental  in  cheering  many  hearts  with  the 
joys  of  religion,  and  not  a  few  liad  regarded  him 
with  all  thatatfectionate  attaeliment  which  is  excited 
by  the  love  of  excellence  and  the  .sense  of  obligatiorLS 
which  Ciin  never  be  repaid.  But  a  spirit  of  detrac- 
tion had  gone  forth,  in  conseinienee  of  his  strict  views 
of  Christian  discii)line  aiul  purity,  and  a  few  lead- 
ing men  of  outrageous  zeal  ])ushed  forward  men  of 
less  determined  hostility,  and  he  was  released  from 
his  charge  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  June  iJ'^d, 
17.50. 

In  this  scene  of  trouble  and  abuse,  when  the  mis- 
takes and  the  bigotry  of  the  multitude  had  .stopped 
their  ears,  and  their  passions  were  without  control, 
Mr.  Edwards  exhiliited  the  truly  Christian  spirit. 
His  calmness,  meekness,  humility,  and  j'et  firmness 
and  resolution,  were  the  subjects  of  admiration  to  his 
friends.  More  anxious  for  his  people  than  for  him- 
self, he  preached  a  most  solemn  and  affecting  farewell 
discourse.  He  afterwards  occa.sioually  supplied  the 
pulpit  at  times,  when  no  preacher  had  been  procured, 
but  this  proof  of  his  superiority  to  resentment  or 
pride,  and  this  readiness  to  do  good  to  those  who  had 
injured  him,  met  with  no  grateful  return  from  the 
congregation.  Still,  he  was  not  left  without  e.xcelleut 
friends  in  Northampton,  and  his  correspondents  in 
Scotland,  having  been  informed  of  his  dismission  from 
his  charge,  contributed  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family. 

In  August,  17.51,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Sergeant  as  mis- 
sionary to  the  Housatouic  Indians,  at  Stockbridge,  in 
Berkshire  county.  Here  he  continued  si.x  years, 
preaching  to  the  Indians  and  the  white  people,  and, 
as  he  found  much  leisure,  he  prosecuted  his  theological 
and  metaphysical  studies,  and  produced  works  which 
rendered  his  name  famous  throughout  Europe.  Thus 
was  his  calamitous  removal  from  Northampton  the 
occasion,  under  the  wise  providence  of  God,  of  his 
imparting  to  the  world  the  most  important  instruc- 
tions, tha  influence  of  which  has  been  extended  to  the 
present  time,  and  will  be  felt  through  all  the  coming 
ages.  In  January,  1758,  he  reluctantly  accepted  the 
office  of  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  as 
successor  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Burr,  but  he  liad  not 
entered  fully  upon  the  duties  of  this  station,  before 
the  prevalence  of  the  smallpox  induced  him  to  be 
inoculated,  and  this  disease  was  the  cause  of  his  death, 
JIarch  22d,  17.58,  aged  fifty-four.  A  short  time  before 
he  died,  as  some  of  his  friends,  who  surrounded  his 
bed  to  see  him  breathe  his  last,  were  lamenting  the 
loss  which  the  coUego  would  sustain,  he  said,  "Trust 
in  God,  and  ye  need  not  fear. ' '  These  were  his  last 
words.  He  afterwards  exphed,  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  if  he  had  only  fallen  asleep.  He  left  three 
sons  and  .seven  daughters. 


Presid-^nt  Edwards  was  equally  distinguished  b;.' 
his  Christian  virtues,  and  by  the  extraordinary  vigor 
and  penetration  of  his  mind.  Though  his  constitu- 
tion was  delicate,  he  commonly  spent  thirteen  hours 
every  day  in  his  study.  He  usually  arose  between 
four  and  five  in  the  morning,  and  was  abstemious, 
living  completely  by  rule.  All  liis  researches  were 
pui'sued  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  and  the  number  of 
his  miscellaneous  writings  which  he  had  left  behim) 
him  was  above  fourteen  hundred.  They  were  al! 
numliered  and  paged,  and  an  index  was  formed  for 
the  whole.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  domestic 
connections.  Mrs.  Edwards,  by  taking  the  entire 
care  of  his  tcmijoral  concerns,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consecrating  all  his  powers,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  the  labors  and  studies  of  the  sacred  office. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  not  oratorical  in  his  manner, 
and  his  voice  was  rather  feeble,  though  he  .sjioke  v.itli 
distinctness;  l)ut  his  discourses  were  rich  in  thought, 
logical  in  structure,  and  direct  in  aim,  and,  being 
deeply  impressed  him.selfwith  the  truths  which  he 
uttered,  his  preaching  came  home  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers. 

President  Edwards  was  uncommonly  zealous  and 
persevering  in  his  search  after  truth.  He  spared 
no  pains  in  procuring  the  necessary  aids,  and  he  read 
all  the  books  which  he  could  procure  that  promised 
to  atlord  him  assistance  in  his  inquiries.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  no  particular  sect  or  denomination, 
but  studied  the  writings  of  men  who,se  sentiments 
were  the  most  opposite  to  his  own.  But  the  Bible 
claimed  his  peculiar  attentiim.  From  that  book  he 
derived  his  religious  principles,  and  not  from  any 
human  .system.  The  doctrines  which  he  supported 
were  Calvinistic,  and  when  these  doctrines  were  in 
any  degree  relinquished,  or  were  not  embraced  in 
their  whole  length  and  breadth,  he  did  not  see  where 
a  man  could  set  his  foot  down  with  consistency  and 
safety,  short  of  deism  or  atheism  itself.  Yet,  with  all 
his  strict  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truths  of  heaven,  his  heart  was  kind  and  tender. 
When  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  for  him  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  acute  divine,  whose  mighty  intellect  has 
seldom  been  equaled,  wept  as  a  child  during  the 
whole  sermon. 

President  Edwards'  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will  is  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  eftbrts 
of  the  human  mind,  and  is  generally  regarded  as 
having  forever  settled  the  controversy  with  .A.rminians, 
by  demon.strating  the  untenableness  of  their  princi- 
ples. His  other  works  which  are  most  celebrated, 
are  his  books  on  Original  Sin;  his  treatise  on  The 
Aftections;  his  dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  True 
Virtue,  and  that  on  the  End  for  which  God  Created 
the  World. 

Edwards,  Tryon,  D.  D.,  foiirth  son  of  .lonathan 
W.  and  Elizabeth  (Tryon)  Edwards,  grandson  of  the 
younger,  and  great-grandson  of  the  elder,  President 
Edwards,  was  Ijorn  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  August  7th, 
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1800;  was  graduated,  with  honor,  at  Yale  College,  iu 
1828;  studied  law  in  the  city  of  New  York;  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  in  1830,  where 
he  completed  his  studies  in  preparation  for  the  min- 
istry; ^^•as  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  in  183U;  in  1834,  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  in  1845,  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  of  New  London,  Conn. ; 
in  1867,  was  iustiilled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  and,  in  1880,  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Edwards  has  always  stood  high,  both  as  a 
scholar  and  theologian.  He  is  a  man  of  distinguished 
aliility,  untiring  industry,  high  literary  attainments, 
and  hiis  been  eminently  acceptable  and  successful  as 
a  writer,  a  preacher,  and  a  pastor.  His  ministry  has 
been  blessed  with  several  revivals  of  religion;  and 
from  two  of  the  churches  under  his  pastoral  care 
nineteen  ministers  and  missionaries  have  been  raised 
up  and  gone  forth.  He  has  always  been  intelligently 
active  in  the  interests  of  education,  and,  while  at 
Hagerstown,  was  greatly  instrumental  in  building 
up  AVilson  College,  of  which  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  the  first  President.  He  is  the  author  or  editor 
of  numerous  and  valuable  tracts;  review  articles,  and 
volumes;  and  has  also  prepared  the  memoirs,  and 
edited  the  works,  of  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  and 
of  the  younger  President  Edwards,  and  has  edited 
one  or  more  of  the  previously  unpublished  works  of 
the  elder  President  Edwards.  He  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  preachers  of  our  Denomination;  and 
the  learned  and  \inle!irncd,  alike,  listen  with  interest 
and  jirofit  to  his  faithful  and  mawterly  discourses. 

Eells,  Dan  Parmelee,  was  born  in  Westmore- 
land, Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  April  Kith,  1825, 
youngest  son  of  Rev.  James  Eells  and  Slehitabel 
Parmelee.  His  family  removed  to  Ohio,  when  he 
was  five  years  old,  but  in  1844  he  returned  to  the 
neighborhood  of  his  birthplace,  and  entered  Hamil- 
ton College,  in  the  class  of  1848.  Unable  to  meet  his 
college  expenses,  he  was  compelled  to  return  home  at 
the  end  of  his  [Sophomore  year,  and  shortly  thereafter 
his  business  career  began,  in  Cleveland.  In  1849  he 
became  bookkeeper  in  the  commercial  branch  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Ohio,  with  which  bank  and  its 
successor,  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land, he  has  ever  since  been  connected,  holding 
successively  the  offices  of  cashier,  vice-president  and 
president.  ^Vith  an  interruption  of  only  a  few 
months,  this  connection  has  extended  over  a  period  ' 
of  thirty-five  years,  and  during  Mr.  Eells'  manage- 
ment the  bank  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity, 
and  h;xs  become  one  of  the  most  influential  banks  in 
the  State. 

Incidental  to  his  connection  with  the  bank,  Mr.  i 
Eells  has  been  identified  with  many  imjiortant  enter-  . 
prises,    and   has   attained    an    honora1)le    reputation 


among  his  associates  and  in  the  community  at  large. 
As  a  citizen,  incorruptible,  public-spirited  ;  in  busi- 
ness, enterprising  and  sagacious ;  iu  private  life, 
pure,  conscientious,  oiien-handed. 

He  is  also  honorably  known  as  the  friend  (if  reli- 
gious and  charitable  work.  The  sou  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  ho  has  always  been  a  Presbyterian, 
and  an  acti\e  member  of  the  Second  Church  at 
Cleveland.  Of  this  church  he  has  been  suceessi\ely 
a  deacon  and  an  elder  ;  and  his  brother,  Rev.  James 
Eells,  D.D.,  now  at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  was 
for  many  years  its  pastor. 

The  Willson  Avenue  Mission  of  the  Second  Church 
became  Mr.  Eells'  especial  care.  From  the  time 
of  its  organization  he  was  suiierintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School,  and  he  defrayed  alnujst  the  entire 
expense  of  its  support.  Eventually  he  employed  a 
home  miss  onary  to  labor  in  thi.^  field,  and  after  the 
organization  of  a  church ;  under  Rev.  Carlos  T.  Chester, 
he  continued  to  provide  liberally  for  its  increased 
needs.  In  the  Summer  of  1883  the  corner-.stone  of 
the  Willson  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  was  laid, 
the  building  to  be  completed  liy  April,  1884.  It 
stands  on  the  corner  of  AVillson  and  Lexington 
avenues;  is  constructed  of  brick  and  stone;  has  an 
.auditorium,  with  seating  caii;icity  of  seven  hundred, 
and  a  chapel  containing  a  commodiovts  room  for 
weekly  meetings,  society  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  The 
completed  structure,  furnished  throughout,  will  cost, 
with  the  land,  about  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Eells  to  the  society.  His  only  stipu- 
lations are  that  the  property  shall  never  be  subjected 
to  a  debt,  and  that  the  building  sliall  always  be  a 
Presbyterian  church. 

Mr.  Eells  is  identified  with  the  prominent  chari- 
ties of  Cleveland.  He  is  a  Trustee  of  the  AVomcn's 
Christian  Association,  and  of  the  Cleveland  Bethel 
Union;  Treasurer  of  the  Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  President  of  the  Cleveland  Bible  Societj-. 
With  the  last  named  society  he  has  been  officially 
connected  since  its  organization,  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

He  has  been  a  Commissioner  to  three  General 
Assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  a 
delegate  to  the  Presbyterian  Ecclesiastical  Covineil, 
of  1884,  at  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Eells,  James,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  is  a  native  of  New 
York.  He  was  born  in  Westmoreland;  August  27th, 
1823,  and  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1844. 
He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  Western  Ke- 
.scrve  and  Auburn  Seminaries.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  New  York  LTniversity  in  18C1,  and 
the  degreeof  XL.D.  from  Marietta  University  in  1881. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  at  Pcnn  Yan, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  August,  1851. 
This  relation  continued  until  1854.  He  was  then 
pastor  of  Second  Presbyterian  Chirrch,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  185.5-9  and  1870-4;  at  Brookl.\ni,  N.  Y.,  18r>0- 
70;  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Oakland,  California, 
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1874-9;  and  Professor  in  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  1877-9.  Since  1879  he  has  been  Professor 
of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Dr.  Eells  is  a  ripe  scholar,  and  an 
attractive  and  impressive  jjreacher.  He  has  published 
a  "Memorial  of  Samuel  Eells."  In  1877  he  was 
Jlodcrator  of  tlie  General  Assembly  at  Chicago. 

Egbert,  Rev.  James  Chidester,  only  sou  of 
.Tames  and  Joanna  J.  Egbert,  was  born  in  New  York  1 
city,  October  17th,  1826.  He  graduated  with  honor 
from  New  York  University,  in  1852,  and  afterward 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Y'ork.  He  i 
was  licensed  in  April,  18.55,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  "West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  by  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  This  church  has  been  Mr. 
Egbert's  only  charge.  Scarce  a  higher  tribute  could 
be  paid  him  than  that,  in  a  field  requiring  peculiar 
tact  and  energy,  he  has  nuiintained  himself  so  long, 
retaining  all  the  way  through  the  warm  aft'ections  of  I 
his  people  and  the  esteem  of  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry.  Every  department  of  church  work  has, 
under  his  faithful  leadership,  been  successfully 
carried  forward,  and  the  membership  has  risen  from 
a  score  to  over  300.  It  would  be  to  the  credit  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  if  she  could  furnish  more  nu- 
merous instances  of  so  long  and  useful  a  pastorate. 

Elder,  Rev.  John,  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1706.  He  came  to  this  country 
as  a  licentiate,  and  was  ordained  and  installed,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  j)astor  of  the  churches 
of  Pa.xton  and  Derry,  near  Harrisburg,  November 
22d,  1738.  When  associations  I'or  defence  against  the 
Indians  were  formed  throughout  the  province  Mr. 
Elder's  hearers,  being  on  the  frontier,  were  prompt 
to  embody  themselves.  Their  minister  was  their 
captain,  and  they  were  trained  as  rangers.  He  super- 
intended their  discipline,  and  his  mounted  men 
became  widely  known  as  the  "  Paxton  Boys."  He 
afterwards  held  a  Colonel's  commission  from  the 
Proprietaries,  and  had  the  command  of  the  block- 
houses and  stockades,  froni  Easton  to  the  Susque- 
hanna. In  tendering  this  appointment  to  him  it  was 
expressly  stated  that  nothing  more  would  be  expected 
of  him  than  the  general  oversight.  His  j  ustification 
lies  in  the  crisis  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Elder  joined  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, May  19th,  1768.  In  the  formation  of  the 
General  A.ssembly  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Carlisle.  He  died,  in  the  year  1792,  at  the 
age  of  eightj'-six,  having  been  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel sixty  years,  and  the,  pastor  of  the  congregations 
in  Paxton  and  Derry  iifty-six.  He  is  represented  by 
those  who  knew  him  as  having  been  a  fine  looking 
man,  above  six  feet  high,  well  formed  and  propor- 
tioned, dignified  in  manner,  a  fine  specimen  of  an 
educated  gentleman,  beloved  and  respected  by  the 
people  of  his  charge,  and  having  great  influence  for 
good  among  them. 


Eldridge,  Lemuel,  long  an  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  was  born  January 
7th,  1812,  at  Cape  May  Court  House,  New  Jersey. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed,  for  eleven  years, 
to  a  bookbinder  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  iu 
New  York.  Subsequently  he  became  the  manager, 
in  New  Y''ork  city,  of  the  largest  bookbindery  in  the 
country,  with  which  he  was  connected  for  many 
years.  He  then  severed  bis  connection  with  this 
business,  and,  purchasing  a  large  farnr  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  lived  there  for  a  fevf  years,  re- 
moving finally  to  Atlantic  City  iu  1857,  which  was 
before  the  Government  lighthouse  was  built.  He 
served  twelve  years  as  Councilman,  held  the  Mayor- 
alty, and  filled  other  positions  of  trust,  with  satisfac- 
tion to  his  fellow-citizens  and  honor  to  himself  His 
business  interests  in  Atlantic  City  were  identified 
chiefly  with  real  estate  and  shipping.  Mr.  Eldridge 
in  his  private  life  was  universally  respected,  sustain- 
ing with  honor  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  living  the 
consistent  lil'e  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  His  death 
occurred  Auuiust  22d,  1883. 

ElUnwood,  Frank  Fields,  D.D.,  the  etticient 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from 
1871,  was  born  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  June  20th,  1826. 
He  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1849,  and 
studied  theology  at  Auburn  and  Princeton  Semina- 
ries. He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  I'ni- 
versitj'  of  New  Y'ork,  in  1865.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed  by  the  Fourth  l^esbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
at  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  June  21st,  1853,  as  pastor  of  the 
chivrch  at  that  place,  and  continued  so  until  1854. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  Rochester, 
N.  Y'.,  1854-65;  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Com- 
mittee of  Church  Erection,  1866-70;  of  the  Memorial 
Fund  Committee,  1870-71,  rendering  good  service  in 
both  positions,  and  since  that  date  has  been  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
resident  in  New  Y'ork.  Dr.  Ellinwood  is  a  superior 
preacher,  and  has  had  the  divine  blessing  ujjon  his 
labors.  He  is  eminently  consecrated  to  the  work 
now  entrusted  to  his  hands,  is  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  for  its  furtherance,  and  pleads  its  claims  with 
an  eloquence  that  never  fails  to  make  a  deep  and 
during  impression  on  his  audience. 

Elliott,  David,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in 
Sherman's  Valley,  now  Perry  county.  Pa.,  February 
6th,  1787.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Sep- 
tember 28th,  1808,  and  by  the  unanimous  selection  of 
his  classmates,  to  whom  the  Faculty  left  the  distri- 
bution of  honors,  he  delivered  the  ralciUetory.  His 
first  preceptor  in  theology  was  his  pastor,  the  Rev. 
John  Linn,  with  whom  he  spent  two  years  as  a 
student.  His  last  year  was  spent  with  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Williams,  D.  D.,  of  Newville,  Pa.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  CarlLsle,  Sep- 
tember 26th,  1811.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Mercersburg,  Pa.,  1812-29,  where  he  labored  with 
great  energy,  efficiency  and  success.     "Whilst  here, 
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the  Franklin  County  Bible  Societj-,  in  1815,  originated, 
in  his  appeal  through  the  newspapers.  From  1829 
to  183(3  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presb_yteriau  Church, 
Washington,  Pa.  To  him,  during  this  period,  more 
than  to  any  otlicr  man,  was  due  the  resuscitation  and 
prosperity  oC  AVashington  College,  after  its  complete 
prostration.  He  declined  the  ijroflfered  presidency  of 
the  Institution  ;  he  consented,  however,  in  connection 
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sympathetic  in  his  feelings.  His  manners  had  the 
simplicity,  candor,  politeness  and  attractiveness  of  a 
true  Christian  gentleman.  He  was  magnanimous 
and  courteous,  even  in  difference  and  contest.  As 
he  .scorned  unfair  advantage  in  carrying  his  point,  so 
he  was  ever  able  to  detect  and  expose  it  in  others. 
The  law  of  ujirightness  ruled  him,  both  in  public  and 
I)rivate  dealing  ^^•ith  his  fellow  men.  He  held  the 
confidence  of  his  brethren  and  the  world,  in  full  pro- 
portion to  the  intimacy  which  opened  to  their  -s-iew 
the  secret  springs  of  his  action.  His  friends  were 
life-long  in  their  trusts  and  attachments. 

Dr.  Elliott  died,  March  18th,  1874.  As  an  instruc- 
tor in  theology,  in  church  polity,  or  in  the  pastoral 
care,  the  Church  knew  him  to  be  wise  and  true,  and 
all  his  pujiils  revered  and  loved  him.  As  an  eccle- 
siastic he  shone  in  the  Church  courts,  and  lilted  his 
voice  most  effectively  in  the' administration  and 
guidance  of  her  affairs.  Chief  among  his  publica- 
tions was  a  volume  of  "Letters  on  Church  Govern- 
ment," which  was  well  received  at  the  time  it  ap- 
peared, and  the  work  in  which  he  rescued  from  ob- 
li\-ion,  in  sweet  biographical  sketches,  the  labors  of 
Elisha  JlcCurdy  and  the  other  noble  pioneers  of  the 
Presb\i:erian  Church  in  'Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
which  generations  to  come  will  read  with  interest  and 
profit. 


•with  his  pastoral  charge,  to  become  "Acting  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  until  a 
permanent  president  could  be  secured,  and  in  the 
Spring  of  1832,  handed  over  the  institution  to  Dr. 
McConaughy,  by  whom  the  presidency  had  been 
accepted.  In  183.5,  he  was  called,  by  the  General 
Assembly,  to  tike  a  Professorship  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  By  an  ar- 
rangement, this  was  the  Chair  of  Theology.  In  1854, 
he  was  assigned  by  the  Assembly,  with  his  own  cor- 
dial approbation,  to  the  department  of  Polemic  and 
Historical  Theology.  To  this  institution  he  devoted 
his  best  years  and  powers. 

Dr.  Elliott  had  many  and  marked  evidences  of  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 
He  w;i.s  freciuently  sent  as  a  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  1837,  which  held  its  sessions  in  Philadel^jhia. 
His  private  character  was  one  of  peculiar  excellence. 
This  was  the  real  .stronghold  of  his  influence.  Vigor- 
ous and  cultured  intellect,  superior  wisdom,  unfal- 
tering energy,  and  a  life-long  service,  all  came  to 
proportion  and  jjower  in  the  moral  excellence  of  the 
man  to  whom   they  belonged.     He  was  genial  and 
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Ellis,  Rev.  John  Millot,  Wiis  born  in  Keene, 
New  Hampshire,  July  14th,  1793.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1822,  and  maintained  a  high 
character  in  a  class  of  more  than  average  abilities. 
He   completed   his    theological    course    at    Andover 
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Seminary,  September  asth,  1825,  and  was  ordained  the 
day  following,  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston.  ! 
Furnished  with  a  hundred  dollars  as  outfit,  the 
youMi;  minister  made  liis  way  to  Illinois.  He  tirst 
settled  at  Kaskaskia.  During  his  residence  there,  he 
e.xpended  a  considerable  part  ot'  his  labors  west  of  i 
the  Mississippi.  In  1828  he  removed  to.Tacksonville. 
He  was  deeply  interested  and  \ery  active  in  building 
up  "an  Institution  of  learning  which  should  Iiless 
the  "West  for  all  time."  The  designs  which  resulted 
in  the  Female  Seminary  at  Jackson^^lle,  and  procured 
its  beautiful  grounds,  were  formed  in  his  house. 
This  Institution  continues  to  be  a  monument  in 
honor  of  him  and  his  accomplished  wife.  His  pas- 
torate in  Jacksonville  ended  in  1831. 

Subsequently,  Jlr.  Ellis  became  Secretary  of  the 
Indiana  Educ;ition  Society,  and  while  so  engaged  took 
an  active  jiart  in  the  deliberations  which  resulted  in 
the  foundation  of  Wabash  College,  at  Crawfordsville. 
In  1834  and  1835  he  served  the  Education  Society,  in 
New  England.  Afterwards  he  entered  with  great 
warmth  into  the  designs  for  the  aid  of  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Mich.  Having  organized  a  church  at  Gr;»ss 
Lake,  he  became  its  pastor  in  1836,  preaching  in  a  log 
meeting  house,  and  dwelling  in  a  log  cabin.  His 
parish  was  a  si*ne  of  constant  revivals.  In  1840  he 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  East  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  and  in  1844  entered  the  service  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education 
at  the  AVest,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death, 
August  6th,  1855.  Mr.  Ellis  was  a  Calvlnist  of  the 
graver  tj^pe.  He  was  Stated  Clerk  of  his  Presbj'tery, 
in  Illinois.  He  was  the  chief  agent  in  organizing  the 
Presbytery  of  Mar.shall,  and  Wiis  its  first  Moderator. 

Elmer,  Rev.  Daniel,  was  born  in  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  in  1690,  and  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1713.  "  For 
some  time  he  carried  on  the  work  of  the  ministry  " 
in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  which  he  left  before  1715. 
Where  he  spent  the  ne.xt  twelve  years  is  not  known. 
In  1728  he  settled  at  Fairfield,  in  Cohanzy,  West 
Jersey.  In  this  region,  while  Whitefield  was  preach- 
ing, November  19th,  1740,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down,  "  like  a  rushing  mighty  wind."  Some  thous- 
ands were  present,  and  the  whole  congregation  was 
moved.  Mr.  Elmer's  congregation  divided,  in  1741. 
He  died,  January  14th,  1755,  aged  sixty-five  years, 
and  his  remains  lie  buried  in  the  old  New  England 
town  graveyard. 

Elmer,  Hon.  Jonathan,  sou  of  Hon.  Theophilus 
Elmer,  and  grandson  of  Kev.  Daniel  Elmer,  pastor  of 
the  Pre-sbyterian  Church,  Fairfield,  N.  J.,  was  the 
most  influential  man  in  Cumberland  county  and  in 
South  Jersey,  in  the  Revolutionary  period.  He  was 
born  November  29th,  1745.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  he  continued  his  studies 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Ramsey.  He 
was  graduated  a  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  Universit3' 
of  I'ennsylvania,  in  1771,  and  elected  the  next  year  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.      He 


commenced  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  his  practice 
soon  extended  beyond  the  county.  He  quickly 
turned  his  attention  to  political  afiairs,  raised  a  mili- 
tary company,  was  active  in  the  Committee  of  Vigi- 
lance, entered  the  Pro\-incial  Congress  in  1776,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  formed  the  first 
Constitution  of  the  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Congress  during  most  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  a  Medical  Insjiector  of  the  Army.  After  the 
establishment  of  Independence  he  was  two  years  in 
the  National  House  of  Representatives,  and  then,  in 
1789,  he  was  elected  to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  He  became  an  intelligent  lawyer,  and  for 
many  years,  until  near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  the 
presiding  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  was  clerk  of  the  county  from  1776  to  1789, 
and  Surrogate  from  1784  to  1802.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  higher  branch  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1780 
and  in  1784,  President  of  the  State  Sledical  Society 
in  1787;  ordained  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Presb^-teriau 
Church  in  1799.  He  resigned  his  Judgeship  in  1814. 
He  died  September  3d,  1%17.  The  foundation  of  his 
greatness  and  worth  was  in  a  great  measure  laid  by 
the  instructions  which  ha  received  from  the  ministers 
of  God's  Word,  the  faithful  pastors  of  the  church  in 
which  he  was  reared. 

Elmer,  Rev.  Jonathan,  graduated  at  Yale,  in 
1747,  and  was  ordained  by  New  York  Presbytery,  Pk>."t^«.  v 
pastor  at  New  Providence,  N.  J.,  in  October,  1750.  >"»•  *^'' 
Of  the  first  forty  years  of  his  ministry  we  find  no 
notice  beyond  the  fact  that  he  preached,  from  Jere- 
miah xliv,  4,  at  the  execution  of  Morgan,  the  Tor^', 
who  shot  Caldwell  in  cold  blood  on  Elizabetlitown 
Point.  He  resigned  his  charge  at  New  Providence, 
October,  1793.  He  acted  as  stated  supply  at  Jlill- 
stone,  and  occasionally  at  other  places,  and  died,  June 
7th,  1807. 

Elmer,  L.  Q.  C,  L.L.  D.,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  New  Jersej'.  He  was  the 
only  sou  of  General  Ebenezer  Elmer,  a  Revolutionary 
patriot.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1843  to 
1845,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  oldest  living  ex- 
member.  He  was  a  distinguished  jurist.  At  one 
tune  he  was  United  States  District  Attorney,  receiv- 
ing his  appointment  from  President  Monroe.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  New 
Jersey,  and  he  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  retiring  from  the 
Bench  in  1870,  on  account  of  advancing  years. 

Judge  Elmer  w;is  the  author  of  "Elmer's  Digest 
of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey,"  also  "  Elmer's  Book  of 
Law  Forms, "  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Bench  and  Bar 
of  New  Jei-sey,"  a  very  valuable  and  entertaining 
work,  and  a  ' '  History  of  Cumberland  County, "  aud 
various  other  historical  collections.  At  the  time  of 
his  decease  he  was  President  of  the  New  Jersey  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati.  His  father  was  also  President 
of  this  Society  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1843,  and 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  original  members.   Judge 
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Elmer  was  fur  i'urty  years  a  Trastee  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, and  upon  his  resignation  was  succeeded  by  liis 
son-in-law,  Judge  John  T.  Nixon,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court.  He  was  a  derout  Christian, 
and  was  lor  many  years  a  member  and  an  elder  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Cliureh  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
and  President  of  the  Cumberland  County  Bible  So- 
ciety. He  died  at  his  home  in  Bridgeton,  March  11th, 
1883,  aged  ninety  years. 

Ely,  Prof.  Charles  "Wright,  A.  M.,  son  of 
Elias  S.  and  Hester  (Wright)  Ely,  was  born  at  Madi- 
son, Conn.,  March  14th,  1839.  His  earlier  years  were 
spent  on  the  farm.  After  having  been  fitted  for 
college  at  Guilford  Institute,  Guilford,  Conn.,  he 
entered  Yale  College  in  1858,  and  graduated  in  1863. 
In  October,  18()3,  he  accepted  a  Professorship  in  the 
Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  at  Columbus,  and  held  it  for  .seven  years.  In 
September,  1870,  he  became  Principal  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Frederick  City, 
which  relation  has  continue  1  to  the  present  time, 
with  every  i)rospect  of  indefinite  duration.  During 
the  Fall  of  1882  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  at  Columbus,  but 
declined.  He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Young  Men's 
Bible  Society  of  Frederick  county  for  over  eleven 
years.  He  was  elected  and  ordained  a  ruling  elder 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Frederick  City,  Md., 
in  January,  1872. 

Prof  Ely  is  an  agreeable  and  judicious  man.  He 
has  au  excellent  reputation,  as  an  educator  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  He  combines  with  a  thorough 
education  anil  large  experience  that  decision  of  char- 
acter and  forbearance  which  qualify  him  in  ah  emi- 
nent degree  for  his  peculiar  work.  In  his  present 
position  he  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  has 
shown  iulministrative  abilities  of  a  high  order,  com- 
bined with  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of  the 
work  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  best  methods  to  that  work.  He 
discharges  his  duties  as  an  elder  with  great  wisdom, 
efficiency  and  acceptableness. 

Ely,  Dr.  Ezra  Styles,  was  born  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  June  13th,  17M().  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1803;  pursued  his  theological  studies  under 
the  direction  of  his  father,  Kev.  Zebulon  Ely;  was 
licensed  in  1804,  and  ordained,  by  West  Chester 
Presbytery,  pastor  of  Colchester  (Congregational) 
Church,  Connecticut,  in  1806.  He  was  taken  from 
this  charge  to  act  as  Chaplain  to  the  New  York  City 
Hospital.  In  1813  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Pine  Street  Church,  Philadelphia,  as  successor  of 
Dr.  Alexander,  removed  to  Princeton,  but  his  .strong 
anti-Hopkinsian  tenets  led  to  the  division  of  the 
church.  His  activity  in  all  schemes  of  charity  and 
benevolence  was  boundless.  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege owes  its  existence,  in  a  great  measure,  to  him,  as 
one  of  its  Trustees,  for,  in  its  pecuniary  straits,  he 
bought  the  lot  and  erected  the   building  where  the 


Institution  now  stands.  From  1825  until  1836  he 
was  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  A.ssenibly.  In  1828 
he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1834  his  enthusiasm  led  him  to  emljark  as  an 
active  patron  of  Jlarion  College,  in  Missouri.  It  was 
starti'd  as  a  manual  labor  college,  and  the  products 
of  the  land  belonging  to  the  institution  ^ve^e  expect<'d 
to  defray  all  expenses.  A  large  number  of  students 
was  collected,  but,  finally,  the  scheme  failed  of  suc- 
cess. In  1844  Dr.  Ely  took  charge  of  the  Church  of 
the  Northern  Liberties,  Philadelphia.  He  retained 
this  post  till  struck  down  by  paralysis,  August,  ls.")l. 
His  death  occurred  June  ISth,  1861. 

Dr.  Ely  was  of  a  mercurial  temperanumr,  which 
was  never  completely  overcome,  in  or  out  of  the 
pulpit.  No  one  went  to  sleep  under  his  preaching. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  he  was  the  means  of  the 
conversion  of  two  thousand,  two  hundred  persons. 
He  was  a  generous  and  open-handed  man.  There  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  his  benefactions  during 
his  lifetime  amounted  to  nearly  §50,000. 

His  published  works  were,  "Visits  of  Mercy," 
"The  Contrast,"  "Collateral  Bible,"  Memorial  of 
his  father,  Kev.  Zebulon  Ely,  and  the  religious 
weekly,  The  Philadelphian.  He  wrote,  also,  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Churches  of  Philadelphia."  which  is  in 
numuscript,  and  unpublished. 

Ely,  Rev.  George,  was  born  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
January  3d,  1808.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1833,  and  pursued  his  theo- 
logical course  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
Ai)ril  29th,  1840,  and  was  pastor  of  Nottiugluuu 
(now  Hamilton)  Square  and  Dutch  Neck,  N.  J., 
1840-56.  He  died  at  Hartsville,  Pa.,  August  14th, 
1856.  Mr.  Ely  was  a  fluent  and  forcible  speaker.  He 
preached  earnestly  and  impressively,  and  was  ardently 
devoted  to  his  work  as  a  minister  of  the  go.spel.  His 
Christian  consistency  and  pastoral  fidelity  won  for 
him  the  afi'ectionate  regard  of  the  congregations 
which  so  long  enjoyed  his  labors. 

Emerson,  Daniel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  was  a  son  of 
the  Rev.  Brown  Emerson,  D.  D.  He  was  born  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  January  23d,  1810;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  studied  theology  at  Andover  and 
New  Haven,  after  which  he  spent  three  years  as 
teacher  of  a  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  in  Richmond, 
Va.  He  was  fir.st  settled  as  pastor  in  Northborough, 
Mass.,  being  ordained,  October  19th,  1836.  In  1841 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  East  Whiteland,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  and  also 
preached  once  in  four  weeks  in  Downingtown.  May 
17th,  1846  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  York,  Pa.,  and  resigned  the  charge  in  1855. 
The  same  year  he  was  settled  as  pastor  at  St.  George's, 
Del.,  and  continued  in  this  relation  until  1868.  In 
1869  lie  became  pastor  of  the  Eastburn  Mariners' 
Church,  Philadelphia;  in  1873  was  elected  Geniual 
Secretaiv   of  the   Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  Oswego.  X.  Y. ;    in 
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1878  became  Missionary  of  the  Howard  Mission  of 
the  First  Presbj^erian  ChuMi,  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1880  became  Missionary  of  that  Church.  He  died, 
July  6th,  1883.  Dr.  Emerson  was  a  gentleman  of 
culture,  an  excellent  WTiter,  an  instructive  preacher, 
and  willing  to  serve  the  Ma.ster  wherever  a  door  of 
lisefulness  was  opeiu'd 

Emerson,  Rev.  Luther,  was  a  native. of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts,  and  a  son  of  the  Rev.  .Joseph  Emerson, 
eminent  as  a  minister,  author  and  teacher.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  College,  with  high  standing  in  his 
class,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Audover 
Seminary,  where  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Ralph  Emer- 
son, D.  D.,  wa.s  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
After  being  licensed  by  an  Association  of  Congi'egar 
tional  Ministers  in  his  native  State,  he  went  to  Vir- 
ginia in  feeble  health,  and  spent  some  time  teaching 
in  Amhenst  and  Albemarle  counties.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  Highland  county,  where  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Pisgah  and  (ioshen 
churches,  by  Lexington  Presbj-tery.  Here  he  re- 
mained .some  eight  years,  preaching  the  go.spel,  and 
■was  also  the  Principal  of  a  Female  School  of  high 
grade.  He  was  called  thence  to  take  charge  of  She- 
mariah  Church,  and  settled  there  in  1852.  Here  he 
remained  till  the  time  of  his  death,  February  9th, 
1867,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  a  faithful  and 
diligent  pastor;  and  here  the  Academy  at  that  place 
(though  he  did  not  teach  in  it),  flourished,  under  his 
general  superintendence.  The  Presbytery,  in  its 
oliituary  notice  of  Mr.  Emerson,  refers  to  him  as  "a 
brother  faithful  and  beloved." 

Engles,  Joseph  Patterson,  the  son  of  Silas 
and  Annie  (Patterson)  Engles,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  January  3d,  1793,  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1811.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  co-ma.ster  of  the  Grammar  .school  of  that 
institution.  In  1817  he  was  a.ssociated  with  Samuel 
B.  Wylie,  d.d.,  in  conducting  an  academy,  and,  after 
Dr.  Wylie's  withdrawal  from  it,  it  was  under  his 
sole  charge  for  twcntj'-eight  years.  In  February, 
184.5,  Mr.  Engles  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication as  its  Publishing  Agent,  and  in  this  position 
realized  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  Board. 
He  was  an  elder  in  the  Scots  Presbyterian  Church 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  April  14th,  1861.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  varied  literai-y  acquirements,  and  of 
signal  affability  and  kindness.  The  spiritual  element 
of  his  character  was  i)re-eminent;  it  entered  into  his 
daily  life  and  walk,  it  permeated  all  he  said  and  did; 
to  visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  keep  him- 
self un.spotted  from  the  world,  wa.s  his  earnest  desire, 
and  fully  was  it  realized. 

Engles,  Rev.  "William  M.,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  October  12th,  1797.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  181.5,  studied 
theology  with  Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie,  and  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadeljihia,  October  18th,  1818. 
July  6th,  1820,  he  wa.s  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seventh 


or  Tabernacle  Church,  in  Ranstead  Court,  afterwards 
famous  as  the  .scene  of  the  disruptiim.  Here  his  ministry 
was  faithful  and  successful,  but  in  1834  he  was  obliged 
to  resign,  on  account  of  a  diseased  throat.  From  the 
pulpit  he  stepped  into  the  editorial  chair,  succeeding 
Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  as  editor  of  the  "  Presby- 
terian," in  which  post  he  continued  for  thirty-three 
years.  Under  his  supervision  the  paper  attained  an 
increased  circulation  and  a  high  reputation  as  the 
leading  organ  of  the  Old  School  party.  In  May, 
1838,  he  was  api)ointed  editor  of  the  Board  of  Publi- 
cation, which  post  he  held  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
1840,  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, Old  School;  and  then  filled  the  office  of  stated 
clerk  for  six  years.  His  death  occurred  November 
27th,  1867. 

Dr.  Engles  owed  his  reputation  more  to  his  pen  than 
to  his  pulpit  efforts.  He  Wivs  too  quiet  and  didactic 
to  be  a  popular  preacher.  But  to  say  notliing  of  his 
editorial  success,  to  him  the  Board  of  Publication  was 
more  indebted  than  to  any  other  individual,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  acknowledgment.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  its  inception  and  progress.  He  not  only  res- 
cued from  oblivion  various  valuable  works,  in  danger 
of  becoming  obsolete,  but  added  to  the  Board's  issues 
a  number  of  treatises  from  his  own  prolific  pen.  As 
these  were  published  anonymou.sly,  they  cannot  here 
be  .specified.  Mention,  however,  may  be  made  of  the 
little  volume,  entitled,  "Sick  Room  Devotions," 
which  has  proved  of  inestimable  service,  and  "The 
Soldiers'  Pocket  Book,"  of  which  three  hundred 
thousand  copies  were  circulated  during  the  war. 

English,  Rev.  James  Theodore,  son  of  James 
and  Alice  (Conover)  English,  was  born  at  English- 
town,  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  October  31st,  1810. 
In  his  youth  he  attended  with  his  parents  the  Old 
Tennent  Church,  of  which  he  early  became  a  member. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1837  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth.  After  supplying  the 
Church  at  Liberty  Corners,  N.  J.,  for  a  year,  he  was 
installed  its  pastor,  where  he  spent  thirty-five  years 
in  faithful  pastoral  service  till  his  death.  May  17th, 
1873.  During  the  first  year  of  his  labors  there,  over 
thirty  were  added  to  the  Church,  which  continued  to 
prosper,  several  revivals  occurring  under  his  earnest 
ministrations.  He  died  greatly  beloved  and  revered 
by  his  people.  Few  pastorates  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful. Of  him  it  could,  with  special  fitness,  be 
said,  "  He  was  faithful  unto  death." 

English,  Rev.  Thomas  Reese,  A.M.,  son  of 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Wilson)  English,  was  born  in 
Sumter  county,  S.  C,  September  1st,  1806.  He 
received  his  literary  training  at  South  Carolina 
College,  where  he  took  a  high  stand,  but  left  shortly 
before  graduation.  He  entered  upon  the  btady  of 
law,  during  which  time  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature  Shortly  after  experiencing  a 
change  of  heart  he  began  tlie  study  of  theology  under 
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the  direction  of 'the  Rev.  James  McEweii,  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  licensed  by  Harmony  Presbytery, 
in  the  Fall  of  1832,  and  in  May,  1833,  was  ordained 
and  installed  i)astor  of  Hopewell  Church.  With  the 
e.xception  of  six  months,  spent  as  stilted  supply  of 
the  Presbyterian  Chnreh  in  Columbia,  Teun.,  his 
whole  ministerial  life,  covering  a  period  of  thirty-six 
years,  was  spent  in  tlie  bounds  of  Harmony  Pre,sby- 
tery,  where  he  served,  at  different  times,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  almost  every  church  in  the  Presbytery. 
From  1858  to  1865  he  was  engaged  in  the  evangel- 
istic work;  and  from  1865  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  April  11th,  18G9,  he  supplied  the  churches 
of  Pine  Tr<'e,  Turkey  Creek,  Lynchburg  and  Beulah, 
preaching  to  two  of  them  each  Sabbath,  though  widely 
separated. 

Mr.  English  was  a  man  of  ardent  temperament  and 
great  determination,  and  those  difficulties  which  cool 
the  ardor  of  most  men  were  but  fuel  to  the  flames  of 
zeal  which  burned  in  his  breast  and  eventually  con- 
sumed him.  His  chosen  field  was  among  the  poor 
and  destitute,  by  whom  his  name  is  still  revered,  and 
his  memory  held  precious.  It  was  as  an  evangelist 
that  he  achieved  his  greatest  success,  giving  an  im- 
petus and  direction  to  that  work  which  still  remain, 
and  leaving  quite  a  number  of  churches,  which  date 
back  their  origin  to  his  labors,  as  memorials  of  his 
self-.sacrificing  eflbrts.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  inde- 
pendent in  thought,  earnest  and  often  impressive ;  as 
a  Presbyter,  influential  and  di.screet.  He  was  an 
ardent  patriot,  and,  while  eschewing  politics,  he  was 
the  counsellor  and  leader  of  his  fellow  citizens  in 
every  time  of  public  danger,  and  in  his  death  both 
Church  and  Htate  suffered  lo.ss. 

Englisli  Version  of  the  Bible.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  originally  written  upon  rolls  of  parchment, 
similar,  probably,  to  those  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
holy  place  of  Jewish  synagogues  at  the  present  day. 
These  manuscripts  were  copied  with  the  utmost  care. 
Many  versions  of  them  were  made  from  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek  into  other  tongues.  The  various 
manuscripts  which  have  come  down  to  the  present 
day  all  agree  essentially  in  their  contents.  This  is 
admitted  both  by  believers  and  unbelievers. 

By  whom,  and  at  what  time,  Christianity  was  first 
introduced  into  the  British  Isles,  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained with  any  degree  of  precision.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  many  manuscript  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  parts  of  Scripture,  in  the  Saxon  tongue, 
existed  at  a  very  early  date.  One  translation  of  the 
Psalms  is  ascribed  to  King  Alfred.  For  .several  cen- 
turies after  this,  the  general  reading  of  the  Bible  was 
prohibited  by  the  Papal  See,  whose  supremacy  was 
then  felt  and  acknowledged. 

The  first  translations  of  the  Biljle  into  English 
were  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing.  They 
were  the  re-sult  of  incalculable  labor  and  expense  of 
time.  Transcripts  were  obtained  with  great  difficulty, 
and  being   rare,   were   purcha.sed  at   a   price   which 


.seems  to  us  incredible.  The  monks,  who  employed 
their  time,  in  lone  seclusion,  in  executing  these  beau- 
tiful manuscript  copies  of  the  word  of  God,  knew  not 
for  what  vast  and  glorious  results  they  were  labor- 
ing— like  the  electric  chain,  unconscious  it.self  of  the 
tremendous  power  it  is  transmitting  to  others. 

The  whole  Bible  was  tniiislittcd  into  English,  but 
not  printed,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  AVickliffe. 
Great  eflbrts  were  made  by  the  dignitaries  of  Church 
and  State  to  suppress  this  trartslation.  A  decree  was 
issued  prohibiting  all  from  translating  or  reading  any 
English  version  of  the  Bible.  Great  persecutions 
arose.  Many  were  punished  severely,  and  some  put 
to  death,  for  reading  the  Scriptures  in  English. 

But  the  day  had  begun  to  dawn.  It  was  not  in  the 
powi-r  of  man  to  roll  back  the  ' '  living  wheels ' '  which 
the  Projihet  saw.  A  child  may  put  in  motion  the 
nicely-poised  rocking  stone  ;  but  the  arm  of  a  giant 
cannot  stay  it.  The  art  of  printing  was  invented. 
The  Reformation  had  commenced.  Luther  and  his 
coadjutors  had  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  Europe  w;is 
beginning  to  shake  with  the  volcanic  fires  which  were 
rumbling  beneath  her. 

William  Tindal  w;is  among  the  first  in  England  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  Reformers  ;  and  to  him  are  we 
indebted  for  the  Urtit  prinlecl  translation  oi  ctiiij  part 
of  the  Bible  in  the  English  language.  In  order  to 
accomplish  his  holy  work,  he  left  his  Order  in  the 
church  and  retired  from  his  native  land.  Nearly  all 
the  copies  of  this  work  which  found  their  way  to 
England  were  publicly  burned,  by  authority;  and  all 
who  were  susjiccted  of  possessing  and  concealing  any 
copies  were  disgraced,  fined  and  punished.  And  let 
it  be  held  in  remembrance  by  us,  enjoying  without 
fear  or  molestation,  as  we  do,  the  fruits  of  those 
labors,  that  the  man  who  first  printed  any  part  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  our  mother  tongue  was  himself 
strangled  to  death  and  his  body  burned  for  his 
temerity  ;  praying,  with  his  dying  breath,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  his  Sariour,  "  Lord,  open  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's eyes." 

The  first  printed  tran.slation  of  the  irlwlr  Bihlc  wa.s 

by  Coverdalc,  and  was  prol)ably  published  at  Zurich, 

in  Switzerland,  the  last  Jiage  bearing  these  words: — 

"  Pnjnted  in  ihe  yeare  of  our  Lordc,  1535,  and  fynished 

the  fourth  day  of  October. ' ' 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  were  now  multiplied, 
copies  circulated,  and  the  power  of  God  liegan  to  be 
felt.  But  as  yet  there  w.as  no  common  standard.  To 
other  times  was  reserved  the  emission  of  that  version 
of  the  Sacred  Text  which  we  now  possess,  and  which, 
we  believe,  is  destined  to  stand  to  the  end  of  time,  as 
one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  scholarship 
and  success  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  version  of 
the  Scriptures  generally  passes  by  the  name  of  King 
James'  Bible,  during  whose  reign,  and  at  whose  in- 
stance, the  translation  was  undertaken,  and  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated.  It  is  an  intensely  interesting  (juestion 
to  every   Christian,  "How  much  evidence  have  we 
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that  this  is  a  correct  translation  of  the  word  of  God?" 
As  this  is  the  version  universally  received  by  Pro- 
testants, wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
and  there  exists  no  probability  that  any  other  will 
ever  supersede  it,  a  few  remarks,  in  passing,  upon  this 
point,  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

1.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  Word  of  God,  in  the  original,  is  so  remarkably 
distinct,  intelligible  and  obvious  in  its  import  that  no 
translator,  possessing  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
original,  and  aiming  to  give  a  correct  version  of  it, 
can  possibly  fail  of  finding  there  all  the  substnnlial 
doctrines  of  the  gospel — all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

There  are  some  human  faces  and  many  scenes  in 
nature  so  peculiar  and  striking  that  the  rudest 
attempt  to  sketch  them  cannot  fail  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  original.  Let  a  thousand  artists,  of  every 
variety  of  tiilent  and  skill,  undertake  to  paint  the 
face  and  form  of  our  immortal  Washington,  and,  in 
all  their  productions,  from  the  finished  and  almost 
breathing  pictures  of  Stewart  and  Peale,  down  to  the 
rudest  eftbrt  of  village  skill,  there  will  be  a  con- 
vergence of  resemblance  to  one  and  the  same  original, 
that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server. Or  let  them  attempt  to  sketch  the  same 
bold  and  lofty  mountain,  peculiar  in  its  form, 
striking  in  its  outline — oue  may  present  a  picture 
with  the  last  touchiugs  aud  finishings  of  skill,  but 
in  all  you  will  see  a  substantial  resemblance  to  an 
object  so  prominent  and  jjeculiar.  So  let  a  thousand 
men,  possessing  tlie  least  claims  to  scholarship,  of 
heterogeneous  hal)its  and  prejudices,  undertake  to 
give  a  translation  of  the  original  Scriptures,  and  on  all 
substantial 2)oints  there  will  be  such  an  obvious  resem- 
blance that  none  can  mistake,  and  he  that  runneth 
may  read — ^just  as  the  eye  catches  the  outline  of  the 
vast  and  lofty  mountain. 

Men  of  every  character  and  nation  agree  in  finding 
the  same  obvious  and  fundamental  truths  in  the 
Bible.  Infidel  scholars  even  have  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  there,  while  they  have 
denied  tlieir  divine  origin.  Errorists  of  every  name 
have  admitted  that  these  same  declarations  were  in 
the  sacred  text,  and  then  have  resorted  to  notes  and 
comments  to  explain  them  away.  The  following 
sentence,  from  the  writings  of  Chrysostom,  one  of 
the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  not  only  expresses 
the  same  sentiment,  liut  confirms  our  preceding 
assertion  that  tlie  Scriptures  e.N;i.sted  in  Britain  at  a 
very  early  period :  ' '  Though  thou  visitest  the  ocean 
and  the  British  Islands,  though  thou  sailest  to  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  travelest  to  the  Southern  regions, 
thou  shalt  hear  all  men,  everywhere,  reading  out  of 
the  Scriptmes  ;  with  another  voice,  indeed,  but  not 
with  another  faith  ;  in  a  different  language,  but  ^vith 
the  same  understanding."  In  a  word,  no  man  has 
ever  been  able  to  maintain  any  reputation  as  a 
classical  scholar  who  has  departed  fiir  from  that  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  Scriptures  which  is  to  be  fouud 


in  every  version.  So  bold,  aud  obvious,  and  deep- 
chiseled  are  these  truths,  that  they  can,  by  no  pro- 
cess, be  suuk  below  the  siu'face,  and  another  false,  far- 
fetched and  unnatural  construction  made  to  take 
their  place.  This  is  a  feature  in  the  original  structure 
of  that  book  which  came  forth  from  God.  We  should 
have  been  led  to  expect  it,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
character  and  intentions  of  its  Author.  Revelation 
is  a  gift  of  light  ;  it  cauuot  thicken  and  multiply  our 
perplexities.  The  teacher  of  infinite  wisdom  cannot 
expose  those  whom  he  woulil  teach  to  infinite  error. 
He  will  rather  surpass  all  other  instructors  iu  bring- 
ing down  truth  to  our  apprehensions.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Slilton,  "  The  very  essence  of  truth  is  plain- 
ness and  brightness;  the  darkness  aud  crookedness 
are  our  own.  The  Scriptures  protest  their  own  plain- 
ness and  perspicuity,  calling  to  be  instructed,  not 
only  the  wise  and  learned,  but  the  simple,  the  poor, 
babes  aud  sucklings." 

2.  But  the  version  we  possess  claims  the  highest 
character  for  aeeuraci/,  and  that  claim  is  founded  on 
the  number  and  qiialifieations  of  those  who  made  it ;  the 
manlier  in  which  they  executed  it  ;  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

The  men  appointed  for  this  important  labor  were 
fifty-lour  iu  number,  all  of  them  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  piety  aud  profound  learning  iu  the 
original  languages  of  the  sacred  text.  Seven  of  them 
deceiised,  or  declined  the  task,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work;  and  the  remaining  forty-seven 
were  divided  into  si.x  classes,  from  ten  to  seven  in 
each.  To  each  of  these  classes  was  assigned  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Scriptures.  Each  and  every  individual 
in  that  department  translated  this  portion  by  himself. 
These  .several  translations  were  subsequently  read  by 
the  whole  division,  who  together  agreed  upon  the 
final  reading.  The  portion,  thus  finished,  was  sent 
to  each  of  the  other  divisions,  again  to  be  revised;  by 
which  arrangement  every  part  of  the  Bible  passed  the 
scrutiny  of  all  the  forty-seven  translators  successively. 
Furthermore,  these  translators  were  empowered  to 
call  to  their  aid  any  learned  men  whose  .studies  en- 
abled them  to  shed  light  on  points  of  difficulty.  The 
completion  of  this  holy  work  occupied  about  three 
years.  The  lives  of  all  the  venerable  men  who  com- 
menced it,  were  spared  to  ^vitness  its  successful  close. 

One  circumstance  in  the  a.<<})cct  of  the  times  iu  which 
this  version  was  made  deserves  our  special  attention, 
affording,  as  it  does,  another  most  satisfactory  testi- 
mony to  its  impartiality.  Protestantism  was  then 
one,  and  homogeneous;  or,  if  not  absolutely  so,  more 
nearly  than  at  any  after  period.  It  was  not  yet  sun- 
dered, and  divided  into  sects  and  parties.  The 
friends  of  truth  were  all  occupied  in  opposition  to 
one  mighty  error — to  a  common  enemy — and  had  not 
yet  found  time  or  disposition  to  attack  one  another, 
and  build  up  distinct  aud  divided  interests.  Hence 
there  existed  no  temptation  on  the  jiart  of  the  trans- 
lators to  impress  upou  theii'  work  a  single  sectarian 
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feature.  lu  this  respect,  certainly,  it  may  he  pro- 
nounced incapable  of  amendment.  Any  one  can  see 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos.sible,  to  make 
a  translation,  in  the  day  in  which  we  live,  when  so 
many  unhappy  divisions  and  sectarian  jealousies 
exist,  whieh  would  conciliate  the  favor  and  secure 
the  confidence  of  all,  and  be  cheerfully  acknowledged 
as  the  common  standard.  But  so  it  happened,  in  the 
kind  providence  of  CJod,  that  the  received  version 
was  made  j  ust  in  that  auspicious  moment  of  peace 
and  union  among  Protestants,  which  has  secured  its 
adoption  by  all  :us  the  common  standard.  None 
have  charged  it  with  partiality,  as  favoring  this  or 
that  sect,  for  the  good  reason  that  these  sects  and 
partialities  did  not  then  exist.  Men  may  now  differ 
in  their  consirnvtinn  of  particular  passages,  but  we 
know  of  no  Deuoniinatiou  which  has  generally  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  a  new  and  different  version. 
Men  may  diifer  in  the  coiLstruction  which  they  put 
upon  the  Constitution  of  their  country,  but  to  give 
up  the  Constitution  itself,  and  undertake  to  form 
another  out  of  present  discordant  and  heterogeneous 
materials,  isapointes.sentially  different  in  its  nature, 
and,  perhaps,  impracticable  in  its  execution. 

Nothing  which  diligence,  circumspection,  scholar- 
ship, love  of  truth,  and  prayer,  could  avail,  was  want- 
ing to  perfect  this  version  of  the  AVord  of  God.  It  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  translation,  not  a  paraphnuse; 
each  word  and  expression  corresponding  to  the 
original.  "What  has,  by  some,  been  deemed  a  defect, 
is  in  fact  a  great  excellence  in  our  translation;  it  pre- 
serves, as  far  as  po.ssible,  the  very  idiom  of  the 
original,  the  peculiarities  of  Oriental  diction;  thus 
proving  that  the  men  who  nuide  it  understood  what 
was  the  best  style  of  translation — that  which,  like 
a  transparent  glass,  is  not  seen  itself,  but  shows  every- 
thing which  is  beyond  it. 

Onr  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  pure  English.  Its 
words  are  of  Saxon  origin.  Those  venerable  trans- 
lators had  not  acquired  the  modern  taste  for  lan- 
guage of  foreign  extraction.  They  used  the  language 
which  belonged  to  their  own  soil.  They  have 
demonstrated  its  wonderful  resources  and  powers. 
They  have  contriVjutcd  mudi  to  fix  our  language  and 
save  it  from  premature  and  universal  corruption. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  men  who  have  done 
the  most  to  corrupt  the  Engl  ish  language  have  been 
the  least  familiar  with  the  English  Bible. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  modern  advances  in 
knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptures  have  been  so 
great,  that  many  errors  have  been  detected  in  the 
present  version.  And  so  much  has  been  said  to  this 
effect,  studiously,  habitually  and  injudiciously,  as  we 
must  think,  by  some  of  good  intentions,  that  much 
has  already  been  done  toward  shaking  general  con- 
fidence in  its  fidelity.  Let  it  bcundcrstood,  however, 
that  such  assertions  do  not  refer  to  anj'thing  im- 
portant or  essential  to  salvation,  but  exclusively,  to 
minuter  points  and  more  delicate  shades  of  criticism. 


With  regard  to  this  subject,  we  would  remark,  that  it 
is  not  absolutely  certain  that  thv^  present,  so-called, 
' '  enlightened  age, "  is  .so  far  in  advance  of  other  times, 
;  in  profound  learning  of  the  original  Scriptures,  as  the 
claims  of  .some  would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  is  as  true 
in  reference  to  generations,  as  to  individuals,  that  to 
be  inordinately  self-complacent  is  nearly  the  same 
thing  as  being  pitiably  superficial.  Keverence  for 
» the  old  is  an  original  element  of  a  good  and  great 
mind.  To  undervalue  the  wisdom  of  tho.se  who  have 
!  gone  before  us,  and  to  overrate  our  own,  is  one  of  the 
surest  signs  of  ignorance.  But,  unhappily,  our  ears 
are  too  familiar  with  language  of  such  import.  One 
would  think,  from  all  that  is  .said  about  modern 
advances  in  knowledge,  and  ' '  discoveries  in  religion, ' ' 
that  our  fathers  were  involved  in  melancholy  ignor- 
ance and  errors,  and  that  the  present  age,  like  a 
certain  divinity  in  Grecian  mythology,  "had  been 
hatched  from  the  egg  of  Nighti,  and,  all  of  a  sudden, 
had  spread  its  radiant  wings  on  the  primeval  dark- 
ness." It  is  an  interesting  circum-stance,  in  con- 
nection with  our  subject,  that  during  that  long 
period  of  more  than  a  thou.sand  years  of  general  dark- 
j  ness,  there  was  in  England,  in  each  century,  except- 
ing the  fifth  and  sixth,  some  one  or  more  scholars 
pre-eminent  for  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
At  the  period  when  the  first  English  translations 
were  printed,  such  examples,  instead  of  being  few, 
like  a  star  here  and  there  in  a  cloudy  sky,  were  so 
numerous  as  to  form  an  illustrious  constellation, 
whose  light  has  reached  our  own  age.  Neither  was 
this  knowledge  confined  to  one  sex.  A  celebrated 
historian  of  that  period  remarks,  in  language  some- 
what quaint  and  antiquated,  that  "many  of  the 
daughters  of  nobility  and  quality  were  not  only  as 
familiarly  traded  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  as 
in  their  owu,  but,  also,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  so 
ripe  that  they  were  able,  aptly,  and  with  much 
grace,  to  translate  them  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  for 
the  public  inspection,  and  edifying  of  the  unlearned 
multitude."  And  he  adds,  "  It  is  now  no  news  in 
England  for  inmates  of  noble  houses-  willingly  to 
set  all  other  vain  pastimes  at  nought  for  learning's 
sake — to  have  continually  in  their  hands  either 
psalms,  homilies,  or  Paul's  epistles,  and  as  familiarly 
to  read  or  reason  thereof  in  Greek,  Latin  or  French, 
as  in  English."  With  all  due  gratitude  for  present 
facilities  for  diffusing  knowledge,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  our  fathers  were, 
from  their  youth  up,  familiar  with  the  original  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  in  generations  long  since  passed  away 
some  of  the  venerable  ministers  of  Christ  were  wont 
to  read,  morning  and  evening,  at  the  family  altar, 
out  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures.  That 
knowledge  is  more  generally  diffused  among  all 
classes,  and  less  exclusively  confined  to  the  few,  in 
our  day,  all  will  allow ;  but  that  other  times  were  so 
far  deficient  in  accurate  and  familiar  knowledge  of 
the  original  Scriptiu-es  as  to  justify  the  belief  that 
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any  essential  improvements  will  ever  Ije  made  in  the 
present  version,  denianils  a  serious  douljt. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  reeeived  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Bible  far  excels  every  other  transla- 
tion. It  may  be  relied  on  as  giving  a  full,  clear  and 
accurate  exhibition  of  the  mind  of  God.  The  illiter- 
ate man  who  reads  it  with  docility  and  faith  may 
obtain  just  as  correct  information  of  all  that  is  requi- 
site for  salvation,  as  the  most  profound  and  critical 
scholar  the  world  has  ever  seen.  While  we  would 
most  earnestly  encourage  every  eftbrt  on  the  part  of 
all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  pro.seeutc  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  their  original  tongues — while  we 
feel  that  the  Church  has  a  riglit  to  expect  this  of  those 
who  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  wo  are  very 
sure  that  the  result  of  all  such  investigations  will  be 
to  heighten  confidence  in  the  present  version,  and  fill 
the  heart  with  unfeigned  gratitude  to  Gotl,  for  that 
blessed  book  which  we  now  enjoy,  and  which,  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  has  been  poiu'ing  its  light 
and  consolation  wherever  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken.  Let  science  toil,  and  diligence  lalior  in  ori- 
ginal investigation,  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  a 
mine  of  solid  and  iuexhaustible  gold,  where  giants 
may  dig  for  ages  ;  let  literature  hold  uj)  her  torch, 
and  c;ist  all  possible  light  upon  the  sacred  text;  but 
we  must,  and  ever  shall,  deprecate  any  wanton  at- 
tiicks  upon  our  received  version,  any  gratuitous 
attempts  to  supersede  it  by  a  new  and  ditferent  trans- 
lation. It  is  the  Bible  which  our  godly  fathers  have 
read,  and  over  which  they  have  wept  and  jirayed.  It 
is  tile  GOOD  OLD  English  Bible,  with  which  are 
associated  all  our  earliest  recollections  of  religion. 
As  such  let  it  go  down  unchanged  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. We  give  it  in  charge  to  coming  generations, 
and  bid  them  welcome  to  all  the  blessings  it  has  con- 
veyed to  us.  It  is  our  fervent  prayer,  that  the  light 
of  the  resurrection  morning  may  shine  on  the  very 
book  which  we  now  read  ;  that  we  may  then  behold 
again  the  familiar  l;ice  of  our  own  Bible,  the  verj-  same 
which  we  read  in  our  childhood. —  Mllliam  Adams,  D.  D. 

Erskine,  Ebenezer,  D.  D.,  was  horn  in  Dela- 
ware county,  Pa.,  January  31st,  1821.  He  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1843;  studied  theology  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  September  11th,  1849.  He 
was  pastor  of  Penn  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1849-51;  of  the  Church  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  1851-7;  of 
the  Church  at  Sterling,  111. ,  1858-64,  and  editor  of  the 
Northwestern  Prcshi/tcrian,  Chicago,  1865-9.  He  is 
now  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Newville,  Pa.,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Carlisle,  and  which  prospers  under  his  acceptable 
ministry.  Dr.  Erskine  is  a  Director  of  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  He  is  an. able  and  instructive 
preacher,  of  genial  spirit,  of  decided  character,  and 
an  efficient  and  useful  member  of  the  judicatories  of 
the  Cliurch.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
Ilarrisburg. 


Erskine,  Mason,  D.D.,  was  the  youngest  chi!:l 
of  the  Kcv.  .Tdhn  JI.  and  Anna  (Letfcrts)  Ma.son,  ami 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  April  Kith,  1805. 
Having  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
of  which  his  father  was  then  President,  in  1823,  he 
.studied  theology  for  some  time,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Baltimore,  and  in  the 
Summer  of  1825  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  where  he  completed  his  professional  educa- 
tion. He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Second  Pres- 
bj'tery  of  New  York,  in  1826,  and  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1827,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Schenectady.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Bleeckcr 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  September 
10th,  1830.  In  February,  1836,  he  accepted  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  held  it  till  1842.  His 
death  occurred.  May  14th|  1851.  When  the  last 
moment  came  he  declared:  "It  is  all  hright  and 
clear. ' ' 

Dr.  Mason  had  the  advantage  of  impressive  manli- 
ness and  dignitj'of  form.  His  bearing  was  courteous 
and  kind.  He  was  of  that  happy  organization  which 
excites  admiration  without  jealou.sy,  and  was  so 
considerate  and  just  towards  others  that  all  were 
pleased  to  acknowledge  what  was  due  to  himself 
He  was  a  strong,  substantial,  honest  man,  with  no 
pretension,  and  without  attempt  to  apxjcar  more  and 
greater  than  he  was.  His  style  of  preaching  was 
rigorously  intellectual,  and  yet  his  sermons  were 
characterized  by  religious  pathos.  A  masculine 
imagination  gave  a  glow  and  warmth  to  all  his 
ajipeals.  His  demonstrations  were  tremulous  with 
emotion,  and  his  proofs  were  with  power,  because 
they  were  so  earnest  and  sincere.  He  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  preacher.  During  his  life 
he  published  a  number  of  discourses,  and  after  his 
decease  a  selection  from  his  manuscript  sermons 
appeared,  under  the  title  of  "A  Pastor's  Legacy." 

Eva,  WilliamT.,  D.D.,  is  at  present  the  pa.stor 
of  the  Bethesda  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadeli)hia, 
Pa.  He  was  born  March  20th,  1827,  in  the  village  of 
Helstone,  county  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  with  his  mother  when  he  was  si.x 
years  of  age.  By  her  death,  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
eleven,  he  was  thrown  upon  the  world  to  take  care 
of  himself,  and  iiom  that  time  has  done  so,  without 
material  help  from  any  one.  His  school  days  were 
then  ended,  and  all  his  subsequent  education  was 
obtained  hy  private  study,  having  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  spend  a  da}' — except  as  a  teacher — in 
academy,  college,  or  seminary. 

After  pursuing  a  course  of  study,  j)rivately,  for  the 
ministry,  Mr.  Eva  obtained  license  to  preach  from  the 
Protestant  Methodist  Church,  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  In  April,  1843,  at  si.xteen,  he  was 
received  into  membership  in  the  Maiyland  Annual 
Conference,  as  an  active  preacher,  after  which  he 
labored  at  various  points  in  that  State.     On  arriving 
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at  full  age,  he  was  ordainctl  with  Preshytcrial  ordina- 
tion, in  the  City  of  Cumberland,  JId.  Subsequently, 
while  in  Washinston  city,  engaged  in  the  double 
work  of  preaehing  and  t<-aohing,  he  was  received  into 
the  Presbytery  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  About 
the  same  time  he  had  the  compliment  of  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.M.  from  the  College  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Eva's  first  pastoral  charge  was  the  Church  of 
Rockville  and  Bcthe.sda,  JId.,  where  he  continued 
for  si-K  years  with  good  success;  his  second  charge,  the 
Sixth  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  his  third  charge, 
the  First  Church  of  Kensington,  I'hiladelphia,  over 
which  he  was  installed,  November,  ]8(!0,  and  in 
which  he  was  blessed  with  precious  ingatherings, 
until    the    membership    reached    eleven    himdred. 
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Then,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Fourth  Presbjrtery 
of  Philadelphia,  he  led  out  a  colony  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  members,  and  organized  the  congregation 
of  Bcthesda,  which  now  has  a  membershii)  of  seven 
hundred,  with  a  spacious  and  beautiful  house  of  wor- 
ship, at  Frankford  Avenue  and  A^ienna  Street. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Eva  received  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  is  an  admirable 
preacher,  instructive,  earnest,  impressive,  and  a  most 
active  and  devoted  pastor.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  five  General  Assemblies,  and  is  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  that  body.  He  is  an  active  Presbyter,  a 
member  of  The  Board  of  Pulilication,  and  has  been 
Trustee,  from  the  beginning,  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, in  Philadelphia.  Besides  religious  newspaper 
articles,  a  few  contribiitions  to  biographical  works, 
and  a  few  sermons,  he  has  ucM-r  published  anything. 


Evans,  Rev.  David,  was  of  'Welsh  extraction. 
In  171:>  he  graduated  at  Yale  College,  after  which  he 
received  a  call  from  tlie  people  of  Welsh  Tract,  and  \va.s 
ordained,  November  !5d,  1714.  He  was  the  recording 
clerk  of  New  Castle  Presbytery  for  six  or  seven  years. 
For  his  serxices  each  member  gave  hira  a  half-crown. 
He  was  released  from  his  charge  in  1720,  and 
was  called  to  Great  Valley,  but  he  declined  to 
accept  the  call  for  several  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  supplies  sent  to8ad.sbury,  west  branch  of  Brandy- 
wine,  an<I  Conestoga.  Wlien  he  removed  to  Tredrj-f- 
fryn,  he  was  directed  to  .spend  one-fourth  of  hLs 
time  at  Sadsbury.  He  died  before  Slay,  17.51.  Mr. 
Evans  is  .said  to  have  been  eccentric  and  high-spirited. 
His  preaching  gave  such  oftence,  on  one  occasion,  to 
a  person  at  Pilesgrove,  that,  rather  than  listen  a 
moment  longer,  he  j  uniped  out  of  the  church  window. 

Evans,  Lle-wellyn  J.,  D.  D.,  is  a  native  of 
North  AVales.  He  was  born  in  Treuddyn,  .Tune  27th, 
1833.  He  graduated  at  Racine  College  in  1856 ;  studied 
theology  at  Lane  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  by  Cin- 
cinnati Presbvtery  in  May,  1802.  He  was  pastor  of 
Lane  Seminary  Church,  1860-3;  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  Lane  Seminary,  1863-7,  and  from  that 
date  has  been  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis  in  that  Institution.  He  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Wabash  College  in  1872.  Dr.  Evans 
is  an  eminent  scholar,  and  admirably  qualified  for  the 
important  position  he  now  occupies. 

Evans,  Rev.  Thomas,  was  received  by  the  Pres- 
bytery ol'  New  Castle,  as  a  student,  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Caerraarthen,  in  "Wales,  and  licensed  Slay 
28th,  1720.  A  call  from  the  cougi-egation  of  WcLsh 
Tract  was  placed  in  his  hands,  March  12th,  1723,  and 
he  was  ordained  at  Pencader,  May  8th.  Proclamation 
was  made  thrice  at  the  door  of  the  meeting  house,  by 
David  Evans,  Esq.,  that,  if  any  had  allegations  to 
make  against  his  life  or  doctrine,  they  should  do  so 
before  the  ordination.  Mr.  Evans  was  an  excellent 
.scholar  and  a  valuable  instructor.  He  was  a  bachelor, 
a  book-worm,  possessed  a  fine  library,  and  was  con- 
tinually adding  to  his  store.  He  was  esteemed  a 
truly  pious  man. 

E'walt,  Rev.  John  Adams,  is  the  oldest  child 
of  Z.  T.  and  Belinda  (Adams)  Ewalt,  and  was  horn 
in  Howland,  Ohio,  January  25th,  1846.  He  remained 
at  home,  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm,  until  of 
age,  when  lie  decided  to  secure  a  liberal  education. 
His  preparatory  and  collegiate  studies  were  pursued 
in  Oberlin,  during  which  he  supported  himself  by 
teaching  in  the  "Winter.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
was  converted,  and  before  graduation,  in  1874,  his 
life  work  was  chosen.  Entering  Princeton  Seminary 
the  same  Fall,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbj-tery  of  New  Brunswick,  in  April,  1876. 
Believing  that  the  "West  offered  the  widest  field  for 
usefulness,  the  last  year  of  his  theological  training 
was  pnx.sued  in  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  of  Chicago. 
Before  graduation,  in  April,  1877,  he  was  called  to 
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the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyteriau  Church  in  Streator, 
111.  May  10th,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  that 
church.  He  remaiued  iu  Streator  until  February, 
1882,  wheu  he  became  pa.stor  of  the  Prcsbj-teriau 
Church  of  Lundou,  Ohio.  He  has  an  impressive 
mauliness4incl  dignity  of  form;  his  bearing  is  courteous 
and  kind.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  appear  more  than 
what  he  is.  He  is  a  man  who  is  clear  in  his  convic- 
tions, resolute  iu  action,  humble  in  the  following  of 
the  Mister,  and  a  very  earnest  apostle  of  Temperance. 

Ewing,  Charles,  LL.D.,  was  the  son  of  James 
Ewiug,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  Jersey.  He 
took  the  first  honor  in  his  class  at  Princeton  (1798), 
and,  after  graduation,  studied  law  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  iu  1802.  In  October, 
1824,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  reappointed  in  1831.  Judge  Ewing 
may  be  j  ustly  reckoned  among  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  New  Jersey  Bar.  His  acquaintance  with  his 
own  department  of  kupwledge  was  both  extensive  and 
profound,  closely  resembling  that  of  the  English 
black-letter  lawyers.  In  a  very  remarkable  degree 
he  kept  himself  abreast  of  the  general  literature  of 
the  day,  and  was  even  lavish  in  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  books. 

He  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbj-terian  Church  in 
Trentou,  and  was  an  active  and  earnest  Christian. 
He  was  emmently  conservative  in  Church  and  State, 
punctual  iu  adherence  to  rule  and  precedent,  incap- 
able of  being  led  into  any  vagaries,  sound  in  j  udgment, 
tenacious  of  opinion,  indefatigable  in  labor,  and  in- 
corruptibly  honest  and  honorable,  so  as  to  be  proverb- 
ially cited  all  over  the  State.  Judge  Ewing  died  at 
Trenton,  August  5th,  1832. 

Ewing,  Rev.  Fielding  Nathanael,  sou  of 
Adlai  Osborn  and  Sophia  (Gillespie)  Ewing,  was  born 
September  29th,  1811,  in  Iredell  county,  N.  C. ;  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  NashvLUe,  Tenn.,  in  1838; 
spent  a  year  in  teaching  at  Lebanon  in  that  State ; 
graduated  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1843;  was  li- 
censed by  the  Second  Presbj'tery  of  New  York,  Octo- 
ber 17th,  1842,  and  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Sluhleuberg,  April  3d,  184G.  From 
October,  1844,  to  October,  1849,  he  was  stated  suppl}- 
to  the  churches  of  Slorganfield  and  Carey^'ille,  Kj'. ; 
then,  from  February  14th,  18.50,  to  April  18th,  18.57, 
stated  supijly  of  Bloomington  First  Church,  111. ;  at 
the  latter  date  he  was  installed  pastor,  and  continued 
so  until  September  22d,  1858,  when  he  was  compelled 
to  discontinue  preaching,  by  an  attack  of  laryngitis, 
which  continued  to  disable  him  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

ilr.  Ewing  was  a  fast  and  most  helpful  friend  to 
the  Seminary  of  the  Northwest.  In  1802-3,  as  agent 
for  the  Institution,  he  secured  ?lo,000  iu  money  and 
a  donation  of  eighty  acres  of  land,  for  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  seminary,  the  erection  of  which  he  after- 
wards supervised.  While  able  to  preach,  he  made 
full  proof  of  his  ministry  as  a  preacher  and  pa.stor. 


His  ni'banity,  his  dignity,  and  weight  of  character, 
his  geniality  and  sociability,  his  quiet  humor,  his 
warm  heart,  won  all  whom  he  approached.  On  No- 
vember 25th,  1880,  ^¥ithout  a  fear,  he  calmly  met 
death,  and  conquered. 

E-wlng,  Francis  Armstrong,  M.  D.,  was 
named  in  memory  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  the 
Rev.  James  Francis  Armstrong,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
who  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1804,  and  died  in  1816,  having  ministered  to  the 
Trenton  Church  thirty  years.  He  was  born  in  Tren- 
ton, September.  1st,  1806,  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  in  1824,  and  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1828.  In  1840  he  was 
ordained  to  the  Ruling  Eldership  in  Trentou,  and 
was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Session  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  December  10th,  1857.  Dr.  James 
W.  Alexander  wrote  of  him  that,  ' '  though  a  profes- 
sional man  by  title,  he  was  in  fact  and  of  choice 
much  more  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  recluse  student  of 
science.  In  the  classical  languages,  iu  French,  iu 
the  natural  sciences,  and  in  all  that  concerns  elegant 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  he  was  siugularlj-  full  and 
acem-ate.  In  matters  of  taste  he  was  cultivated,  correct, 
and  almost  lastidious.  JIusic  was  his  delight,  and 
he  w;is  equally  versed  in  the  science  and  the  art." 
The  only  publication  that  bears  Dr.  Ewing's  name 
as  author,  is  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  puli- 
lished  by  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  in 
1835,  entitled,  "  Bible  Natural  History,  or  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Animals,  Plants  and  Minerals  mentioned 
iu  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  with  copious  references  and 
explanation  of  Te.xts. ' ' 

Ewing,  John,  D.D.,  was  a  native  of  Cecil  county, 
Mar3-laud.  He  was  born,  June  22d,  1732.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Francis  Alison,  at  New  London,  Pa., 
and  for  three  years  a  tutor.  In  1754  he  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersej',  theu  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
Aaron  Burr  being  President.  Here  also  he  served  as 
tutor.  He  was  then  engaged  as  an  instructor  in  the 
College,  afterward  University,  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1774  and  1775  he  visited  Great  Britain,  to  solicit  aid 
for  Newark  Academy,  Delaware,  in  which  effort  he 
was  quite  successful,  and  made  numj'  friends.  The 
L^niversity  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  hira  the 
degree  of  D.  D.,  and  Principal  Robertson  declared 
he  had  never  bestowed  the  degree  with  greater  pleas- 
ure, iu  his  life.  But,  very  naturally,  the  American 
was  not  so  great  a  favorite  with  the  high  tories  of  the 
period.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  presence,  gruffly 
abused  the  colonies  as  ignorant  as  well  as  rebellious. 
' '  ^Miat  do  you  know,  in  America  ?  "  said  he,  "you 
never  read."  "Pardon  me, "  replied  Dr.  Ewing, 
"we  have  read  the  ^  Eambler."'  "A  soft  an.swer 
turneth  away  wrath,"  and  the  ursa  major  was  at 
once  mollified,  and  paid  special  attention  to  the  guest 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Dr.  Ewing  was  made  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1779.     He  was  a  thorough  Hebraist, 
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and  an  accomplished  scholar,  capable  of  supplying 
any  Professor's  place  at  a  moment's  warning.  He 
excelled  in  mathematics,  assisting  Eittcnhouse  in 
running  the  Imnndary  lines  between  several  of  the 
States.  He  was  a  solid  and  instructive  preacher,  and 
much  esteemed  by  the  into'llectual  and  cultivated 
portion  of  his  congi-egatiou.  Gillett  places  a  high 
estimate  upon  him,  when  he  called  him  "the  leading 
member  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery." 

Dr.  Emng  died,  September  8th,  1802,  in  the  sev- 
enty-first year  of  his  age.  His  lectures  on  "Natural 
Philosophy,"  in  two  volumes,  and  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons, were  published  after  his  death. 

E'wing,  Hon.  John  Kennedy,  is  the  only  child 
of  Hon.  Nathanael  and  Jane  (Kennedy)  Emng,  and 
was  born  in  XJniontown,  Fayette  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  still  resides,  December  ISth,  1823. 
He  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Washington,  Pa., 
in  1842,  and,  after  studying  law  under  his  father,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Fayette  county,  in  March,  1840. 
By  his  diligence  and  ability  he  soon  acquired  a  large 
practice  and  attained  eminence  in  the  profession.  In 
the  Fall  of  18(i4  he  was  appointed  President  Judge  of 
the  Fourteenth  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  em- 
bracing then  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Washington  and 
Greene.  This  appointment  enabled  hiijj  to  retire  at 
once  from  the  practice  of  the  law;  a  stej)  he  had  been 
endeavoring  to  take,  and  imperatively  demanded  by 
his  impaired  health.  His  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
President  Judge  added  to  the  public  estimation  of  his 
cliaracter  and  abilities.  Since  leaving  the  Bench  he 
■ha.s  lieen  largely  interested  in  the  coal  and  iron  in- 
dustries of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Nearly  all  his 
life  he  has  had  to  contend  against  ill  health,  but,  by 
virtue  of  great  energy  and  perseverance,  and  a  strong 
will,  he  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  much  more 
than  seemed  possible. 

He  united  with  the  Presln'terian  Church  of  his 
native  town,  Jlay  4th,  184G,  and  was  therein  ordained 
and  installed  elder.  March  4th,  18G0.  He  was  Com- 
missioner to  the  General  Assembly  which  met  in 
Pittsburg,  in  18ti4,  and  has  frequently  been  a  Delegate 


to  Synod  and  Presbytery;  while  in  the  Session  of  his 
own  church  liis  services  have  been  invaluable. 

Judge  Ewing  is  quiet  and  modest  in  manner  and 
bearing,  pleasing  in  address,  and  courteous  and  benevo- 
lent. He  possesses  great  mental  vigor  and  accurate 
and  extensive  information,  entertains  broad  and  en- 
lightened views,  and  is  strong  in  his  convictions  and 
earnest  in  his  efibrts.    A  Presbyterian  from  conviction, 


HON.  JOHN  KENNEDY  EWINO. 

he  loves  his  Church  and  takes  the  greatest  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  her  welfare  and  prosperity ;  but  there 
is  nothing  whatever  of  the  bigot  in  his  disposition. 
His  .sympathies  include  all  Denominations,  and  to  all 
his  assisfcmce  is  freely  given.  A  man  of  earnest  Jjiety 
and  charitable  disposition,  his  practice  conforms  to 
his  i^rofessions,  and  his  example  and  counsel  exert  a 
commanding  influence. 
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Patmestock,  Benjamin  A.,  was  bom  at  Berlin, 
Adams  county,  Pa.,  July  Sth,  1799.  After  graduat- 
ing honorably  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine,  but  soon  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession,  as  it  proved  uncongenial  t«  his 
tiiste.  For  some  years  he  conducted  a  large  enterprise 
in  Chambersburg,  and  about  18'29  removed  to  Pitts- 
burg, where  he  established  the  well-known  drug  house 
of  B.  A.  Fahnestock  &  Co.  In  this  business  he  ac- 
cumulated a  greater  part  of  the  large  fortune  which 
he  so  liberally  disbursed  iu  acts  of  friendship  and 
benevolence.  Mr.  Fahnestock  was  a  courteous,  affable 
gentleman,  and  an  earnest  and  active  Christian.  In 
Pittsburg  he  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Third  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  upon  hLs  removal  to  Philadelphia, 
he  connected  himself  with  the  Arch  Street  Presljyte- 
rian  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth 
was  then  pastor,  where  he  continued  to  serve  the 
church  faithlully,  in  the  duties  of  the  eldership,  until 
his  decease,  which  occurred  Julj-  11th,  1802. 

Fairchild,  Ashbel  Green,  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Hanover,  N.  J.,  May  1st,  1795.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  College,  in  September,  1813;  studied  theo- 
logy at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Jersey,  April,  1816.  Subsequently  he 
made  two  missionary  tours,  one  in  North  Carolina, 
the  other  on  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  and  on 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Allegheny.  He  was  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  April 
•21st,  1818,  and  was  appointed  stated  supply  to  the 
congregation  of  George's  Creek  for  half  of  his  time, 
and  oa  July  1st  following,  he  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  by  this  Presbytery.  On  July  2d,  1822,  he 
was  installed  ijastor  of  the  churches  of  George's  Creek, 
Morgantown  and  Greensboro'.  In  April,  1827,  he 
resigned  the  charge  of  the  congregations  of  Morgan- 
town  and  Green.sboro' ,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Tent 
Church,  to  which  he  devoted  the  half  of  his  time. 
From  this  date  he  labored  faithfully  and  successfully 
in  the  united  piustorate  of  the  churches  of  George's 
Creek  and  Tent,  till  April,  1854,  when  he  resigned 
the  former  charge,  that  he  might  devote  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  the  Tent  congregation,  of  which  he  re- 
mained pa,stor  until  his  death,  in  June,  1804,  a  period 
of  thirtj'-seven  years. 

Dr.  Fairchild  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people, 
and  esteemed  by  his  brethren.  As  a  friend  he  was 
ardent  and  constant.  As  to  scholarship  anJ  general 
intelligence,  he  was,  perhaps,  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  him  the  dignity  and  simpli- 
city of  the  gospel  ministry  were  most  beautifully 
combined  and  exemplified.  His  Presbytery  looked 
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up  to  him  as  a  wise  counsellor  and  father.  Besides 
frequent  contributions  to  the  weekly  religioiLS  press, 
the  publications  from  Dr.  Fairchild's  pen  are:  "The 
Great  Supper, "  "Scripture  Baptism,"  "Unpopular 
Doctrine.s,"  and  "What  Presbyterians  Believe,"  all 
of  which  are  issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication.  "The  Great  Sujjper  "  has  been  tran.s- 
lated  into  German,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceijtions,  no 
book  published  by  the  Board  has  a  larger  circulation. 

Fairfield,  N.  J.— the  Old  Stone  Church.— 
The  people  who  Ciime  to  this  region  from  the  towns 
and  churches  of  Connecticut,  Long  Island,  and  East 
Jersey,  organized  this  church,  about  1(;9().  Their 
first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bridge,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College,  a  man  of  wealth,  pietj', 
learning,  ability  and  manifold  experience.  He  prob- 
ably continued  here  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  His  ministry  was  in  the  log-cabin  period. 
The  meeting-house  was  built  of  logs..  Most  of  the 
dwellings  were  doubtless  of  the  .same  kind.  The 
next  minister  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  who  came 
from  New  England,  was  installed,  Jlay  10th,  1709, 
and  continued  pastor  not  more  than  two  or  three 
years.  He  was  followed  by  a  comparatively  worth- 
less minister,  who  never  became  a  pastor  of  this 
Church.  In  1713  Howell  ap  Howell,  a  Welshman, 
came  and  preached  here  acceptably,  and  was  installed 
pastor,  October  14th,  1715,  but  died,  less  than  two 
years  thereafter.  It  is  believed  that  during  his  pas- 
torate the  log  meeting-house  gave  phiee  to  a  frame 
one,  built  in  the  New  England  style,  shingled  on  the 
sides  and  ends  as  well  as  the  roof.  It  stood  near  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  old 
burying  ground.  The  worshiijers,  having  no  pews, 
.sat  on  benches.  Mr.  Howell's  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Henrj'  Hook,  an  Irishman,  who  w.os  admitted  to  the 
membership  of  the  Synod,  in  1718,  but  seems  to  have 
never  been  installed  here.  Before  this  time  Presby- 
terian meetings  began  to  be  held  in  Greenwich. 
Several  families  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  settled 
there,  and  trustees,  in  1717,  received  a  deed  for  land 
on  which  to  build  a  church  edifice.  A  church  was 
organized  as  early  as  1728.  Mr.  Hook  preached  for  a 
time  in  both  Fairfield  and  Greenwich.  In  1724  the 
Rev.  Noyes  ParrLs,  of  MassachiLssetts,  came  here, 
preached  for  five  years,  and  then  returned  to  New 
England. 

The  first  minister  who  lived  here  long  enough  to 
make  any  great  and  permanent  mark  upon  the  place 
was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Elmer.  His  honorable  ancestry 
is  well  known.  He  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1690,  graduated  at  Yale  in   1713,  taught  a  cla.ssical 
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school,  married  and  preached  several  years  in  Massa- 
cluisetts;  eami!  here,  ]>rol)ably,  in  1727,  with  his  Trife 
and  five  children,  purehastd  a  I'anu  near  the  church, 
and  became  its  pastor  in  1729.  Mr.  Elmer's  death 
occurred  Januar}'  14th,  175.5.  His  grave  is  in  the 
old  burjang-ground,  and  the  inscription  on  his  tomb- 
stone is  ecclesiastically  significant.  It  docs  not  speak 
of  him  as  the  late  pastor  of  the  Presb3'terian  Church, 
but  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Fairfield.  Mr.  Elmer's 
successor  was  the  Rev.  ^A'illiam  Ramsey,  who  was 
born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  in  1732,  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  JTew  Jersey  in  1754.  In  the 
call  made  out  for  him,  and  dated  March  22d,  1750, 
thirty-eight  men,  whose  names  were  attached  to  it, 
agreed  to  pay  the  salary,  "eighty  pounds  procla- 
mation," according  to  an  assessment  upon  all  the 
property  of  each,  made  by  a  committee  of  their  own 


As  to  command  the  attentiuD  and 

Gain  tlie  esteem  nf  all  his  Hearers. 

In  every  Station  of  Life  he  discliarged 

Ilia  duty  faithfully. 

He  lived  greatly  respected, 

And  died  universally  lamented, 

November  .5th,  1771,  in  the  30th  year 

Of  his  .\gc. 

The  Rev.  'William  Ilollingshcad  succeeded  Mr. 
Ramsey,  being  installed  pastor  of  the  church  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  July  27th,  1773.  Soon 
after  it  wa.s  found  necessary  to  provide  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  hou.se  of  worship,  to  make  sure  of  the 
future  comfort  and  growth  of  the  congregation  and 
the  township.  The  frame  building,  used  more  than 
half  a  century,  was  taken  down  in  1775.  The  pulpit 
and  benches  were  set  in  the  shade  of  an  oak  near  the 
site  of  the  church,  and  this  was  the  place  of  the 
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choice.  The  sum  amounted  to  about  eight  dollars 
aud  a  half  from  each  mau,  in  silver,  on  the  average, 
a  yearly  payment,  by  every  one,  of  the  price,  perhaps, 
of  a  good  cow  or  two  acres  of  good  land,  at  that  time. 
Sir.  Ramsey  was  ordained  and  installed  December 
1st,  1756.  On  his  marriage  (1758),  the  congregation 
bought  him  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  on 
the  east  side  of  Sajre's  Neck,  a  little  below  the  .school- 
house,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  church.  His 
home  was  on  this  farm  till  he  died.  On  his  tomb- 
stone, in  the  old  cemetery,  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

Beneath  this  Stone  lie  interred 

the  Remains  of 

THE    Key'd   WILLIAM    KAMSET,    M.   A. 

For  sixteen  years  a  faithful  Pastor  of  the 

Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  this  Place. 

Whose  superior  Genius  and  native  Eloquence 

Shone  so  conspicuously  in  the  Pulpit 


public  worship  in  fair  weather.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  new  site  for  the 
new  building.  The  hallowed  and  grateful  a.s.socia- 
tions  of  the  old  place,  even  though  sanctified  by  the 
graves  of  their  parents,  were  made  subordinate  to  the 
prosperity,  convenience  and  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  of  posterity.  The  good  of  the  to\vnship  required 
that  the  church  .should  stand  on  the  main  road  run- 
ning through  its  centre  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Accordingly,  they  bought  land  here,  and  determined 
that  a  suitable  edifice  should  be  erected.  The  work 
of  building  the  new  house  advanced  so  rapidly  that 
the  pastor  was  able  to  preach  his  first  sermon  in  it 
September  7th,  1730;  but  the  labors  of  a  year  were 
required  to  finish  it  within,  and  to  form  rules  for  its 
use  by  the  families  of  the  congregation.  As  soon  as 
they  could  worship  in  it,  the  people  gave  themselves 
to  the  promotion  of  their  spiritual  interests,  and,  in 
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the  Spring  of  1781,  a  large  number  of  persons  were 
admitted  to  the  full  communion  of  the  Church.  The 
church  was  incorporated  by  a  special  Act  of  the  State 
Legislature,  August  4th,  1783. 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  the  church  lost  the  pa.s- 
toral  care  of  the  Rev.  Sir.  Hollingshcad,  who  accepted 
a  Ciill  to  the  oastoral  charge  of  the  Circular  or  Inde- 
pendent Church  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  principal 
congregation  in  the  chief  Southern  capital.  Decem- 
ber 3d,  1789  the  Rev.  Ethan  Osborn  was  instiilled 
pastor  of  the  Fairfield  Church.  As  this  eminently 
useful  man  has  a  separate  sketch  in  the  appropriate 
place  in  this  volume,  we  only  here  insert  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  marble  shaft  to  his  memory,  in  the 
later  burial  ground  at  the  Old  Stone  Church : — 

Fro^it — Erected  August  21st,  1858,  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Eth.\n 
OsBuilN,  boru  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  August  21,  1758;  died  full  of 
faitli,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection,  May  1,  18.58,  aged  90 
years,  8  months  and  10  days. 

i2if?/i^— Graduated  at  Dartmoutli,  1784;  licensed  1786;  called  to 
Fairfield  1788  ;  ordained  1789,  and  resigned  liis  charge  1844,  having 
been  pastor  of  this  Church  55  years. 

Rear — .V  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  a  good  man,  a  faithful  minister 
of  the  Gospel. 

Zert — He  obeyed  the  command — "  Go  preach  my  Gospel."  His 
children  in  the  flesh  and  iu  the  spirit  lie  around  him. 

In  August,  1836,  the  Rev.  David  McKee,  from 
Kentucky,  became  co-pa.stor  of  the  church  with  Mr. 
Osborn.  During  his  short  co-pastorate,  which  was 
dissolved  October  1838,  there  was  an  e.Ktensivc  revi- 
val in  the  congregation.  As  stated  in  the  epitaph, 
Mr.  Osborn  resigned  his  charge  in  1844.  The  Rev. 
Beriah  B.  Hotchkin  was  insUiUed  November  19th, 
1845,  pastor  of  the  church,  in  connection  with  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  Fairfield,  now  called 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cedarville.  His 
residence  was  part  of  the  time  at  Cedarville,  and  part 
in  F;iirton.  Under  his  ministry  numbers  were  added 
to  the  church  from  time  to  time.  March  IGth,  1848, 
it  was  determined  to  build  a  new  church  at  Fairton, 
and  M;irch  -i'Mi,  1850,  on  a  lot  contributed  by  Mr. 
John  Treiichard  for  the  purpose,  the  house  was  com- 
pleted. After  the  fifth  Sabbath  of  March,  1850,  the 
regular  public  worship  of  the  congregation  was  trans- 
ferred irom  the  Stone  Church  to  the  new  church  in 
Fairton.  The  last  sermon  prior  to  removal  was 
preached  by  the  old  pastor,  as  was  very  fitting.  It 
wiis,  as  Judge  Elmer  well  said,  "a  solemn  farewell 
to  that  ]>laco,  hallowed  bj-  so  many  endearing  associa- 
tions, and  to  the  people  so  long  under  his  care." 
The  pastoral  relation  of  Mr.  Hotchkin,  at  his  request, 
and  with  tlie  reluctant  acquiescence  of  the  congrega- 
tion, was  dissolved  June  11th,  1850. 

The  Rev.  D.  C.  Meeker,  having  preached  as  supply, 
was  installed  pastor,  February  l'.2th,  1851,  and  reaped 
the  harvest  of  the  seed  sown  by  his  excellent  and  de- 
voted predecessor.  There  was  an  earnest  revived 
state,  as  the  condition  of  the  church  during  his  stay 
with  them.  Since  the  old  pansonage  and  plantation 
at  Sayre's  Neck  were  sold,  iu  1807,  the  church  was  \ 


without  a  home  for  the  pastor.  Mr.  Osborn  occupy- 
ing his  own  home,  the  need  was  not  felt  till  after  his 
resignation.  A  parsonage  was  completed  in  1853. 
After  serving  the  chijrch  as  supply  for  nearly  nine 
months,  the  Rev.  James  Boggs  was  installed  pastor. 
May  19th,  1857.  During  his  pastorate  the  church 
was  again  ^-isited  with  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  of 
great  power.  Large  additions  were  made  to  the 
church.  It  enjoyed  peace  and  gradual  growth,  and 
the  congregation  had  so  increased  that  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  building  became  necessary,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1862.  Mr.  Boggs  continued  to  labor  on  till 
the  Autumn  of  1866.  The  Rev.  H.  E.  Johnson,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Boggs,  was  obtained  as  stated 
supply,  which  arrangement  continued  more  than  two 
years  and  a  half.  A  chapel  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
church  was  completed  in  1867.  Mr.  Johnson's  labors 
closed  May  9th,  1869.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Beach  Jones, 
D.  D.,  of  Bridgeton,  was  then  invited  to  supply  the 
pulpit,  and  did  so,  with  much  success  attending  his 
ministry,  until  he  was  laid  aside  by  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy, October  4th,  1874.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford Anderson,  after  preaching  to  the  congregation  for 
a  year,  was  installed  jiastor,  November  12th,  1875. 
In  the  Winter  of  1878-9  the  church  enjoyed  an  un- 
usual refreshing. 

During  the  century  about  one  thousand  souls  have 
been  added  to  the  church  on  the  profession  of  tlieir 
faith.  There  have  been  seven  pastors  (including  the 
short  co-pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McKee),  and  two 
stated  supplies.  Thirty-seven  persons  have  been 
associated  in  the  Session  and  co-operated  with  the 
pastor  in  the  spiritual  oversight.  At  present  there 
are  five  elders  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
members.  It  may  truthfully  1)e  affirmed  that  there 
are  few  congregations  in  the  land  in  which  ha\  e  been 
reared  more  men  of  distinction  and  usefulness  than 
those  whose  names  appear  on  the  records  of  Fair- 
field. Some  of  them  are  noticed  elsewhere  in  this 
volume. 

The  burial  ground  of  this  church  is  invested  with 
peculiar  interest,  ^^^len  the  house  was  opened  for 
service,  a  century  ago,  and  became  the  birthplace  of 
souls,  this  ground  became  the  receptacle  of  the  dead. 
Mr.  John  Bateman  was  put  in  charge  of  the  grave- 
yard. His  son  John  succeeded  him,  who  was  again 
followed  by  his  son  Thomas.  It  continued  in  the 
care  of  this  family  seventy-seven  years.  The  first 
burial  was  the  child  of  John  Hanscman,  in  1780, 
marked  only  by  a  rude  sandstone,  without  name  or 
date.  The  second  was  John  Barton.  The  third,  and 
first  marked  by  a  tombstone,  is  Stephen  Clark,  Esq. , 
May  13th,  1781.  Then  follow  two  Ruths,  the  wives 
of  two  elders,  Jedediah  Ogden  and  John  Bower.  In 
1879  the  forest  trees  were  cleared  away  from  this 
ground;  it  was  laid  out  in  regular  tiers  of  lots,  with 
roadway  and  paths,  and  an  iron  fence  was  built  in 
front.  There  are  now  not  far  from  two  thousaiul  six 
hundred  bodies  reposing  in  this  sacred  yard.     Only  a 
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littk'  more  than  one-third  have  stones  with  inscrip- 
tions, commemorating  their  names  and  virtues. 

The  following  verses,  on  "The Old  Stone  Church," 
from  the  pen  of  Francis  De  Haes  Janvier,  will  be 
read  with  interest,  especially  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  venerable  building, 
and  whose  early  and  tender  associations  cluster 
around  it,  as  the  house  in  which  their  fathers  and 
themselves  have  worshiped: — 

Thr  Old  Stone  CHiincit,  tinip-wurn  iind  gray, 

Survivt's,  though  siiirp  its  natal  day 

A  hundred    ears  have  i)assed  away. 

Still  stands,  whilG  thoHO  who  planned  and  reared 
Its  walls  have  long  since  disappeared, 
A  sacred  shrine,  heloved,  revered.  ■ 

"With  hallowed  memories  running  o'er. 
With  visions  of  the  times  of  yore, 
Dear  to  each  heart  forevermore. 

And  with  them  comes  the  kindly  face 
Of  one  whose  life  we  fondly  trace — 
A  Pastor,  full  of  heavenly  grace. 

A  youth  when,  in  those  distant  days. 

He  led  the  flock  in  Wisdom's  ways, 

"With  words  of  love,  and  prayer,  and  praise ; 

And  still,  throtigh  half  a  century 
Of  sweet  devotion,  lived  to  be 
A  Father  in  God's  ministry; 

Till,  ^Yith  the  weight  of  years  oppressed, 
His  mission  closed — accepted,  hlest. 
He  tranquilly  laid  down  to  rest. 

And  reunited  now  with  tliose 

W'ho,  gathered  here,  these  graves  enclose, 

The  Pastor  ami  liis  flock  repose. 

But  the  Archangel's  trump  shall  sound. 
And  God  Himself  rend  every  mound 
Witliin  this  silent  burial  ground. 

Then  shall  the  de.ad  awake,  and  he 
Redeemed  from  death's  deep  mystery 
To  life  and  immortality. 

The  fathers  sleep ;  but  what  they  wrought. 
The  faith  and  love  their  lives  have  taught, 
Survive  the  changes  time  has  brought. 

And,  cherished  with  their  memory. 

Prized  as  a  precious  legacy. 

Tile  Old  Stone  CiiURCn  shall  ever  be. 

Faith.  This,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  a  dependence 
on  the  veracity  of  another,  or  belief  on  testimon.v. 
In  Scripture  the  testimony  which  is  the  ground  of 
faith  means,  generally,  the  divine  testimony,  an- 
nounced either  by  God  himself,  or  by  his  accredited 
messengers.  Thus  Noah  credited  the  warning  which 
the  depraved  antodihivians disregarded,  and  used  the 
means  which  God  pointed  out  to  him  for  deliverance 
from  the  apiiroaching  deluge  (Heb.  xi,  7).  Faith  is 
distinguished  from  credulity  in  that  it  does  not 
accept  anything  as  true  which  is  not  based  on  suilicient 
evidence;  it  is  contrasted  with  unbelief,  in  that  it 
accepts  whatever  is  proposed  to  it  when  the  testimonj' 
thereof  is  adequate.  We  are  informed  that  lliith 
may  be  dead.  If  it  be  merely  in  the  understanding, 
admitting  facts  as  true,  but  not  realizing  their  bear- 


ing upon  ourselves.  Such  a  faith  is  that  historical 
faith  which  credits  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  pa.s- 
sion  and  death,  but  seeks  not,  through  that,  remis- 
sion of  personal  guilt.  The  laith  of  devils  goes 
further  than  this,  for  they  '  believe  and  tremble ' 
(James  ii,  19);  but  the.v  find  no  means  of  releasi- 
from  their  apprehended  dcxmi.  True  '  faith  is  the 
substance  (or  realizing)  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  (or  sure  jjcrsuasion)  of  things  not  seen  " 
(Heb.  xi,  1).  AVith  such  a  faitli  '  Abraham  believed 
God;  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness  ' 
(Gen.  XV,  6;  Rom.  iv,  3;  Gal.  iii,  6).  So  those  who 
believe  in  Christ,  accepting  his  offered  mercy,  relying 
on  his  never-forfeited  word,  are,  for  his  sake,  regarded 
as  God's  children.  Hence  men  are  said  to  be  '.jus- 
tified by  faith'  (Rom.  iii,  23-26;  v,  1).  Faith,  if 
genuine,  will  work  b.y  love  (Gal.  v,  fi),  yielding  the 
fruits  of  a  holy  life  and  conversation  (Matt,  vii,  'id; 
James  ii,  26). 

The  objection  which  some  have  made,  that  the 
Bible  makes  so  much  accotint  of  faith,  is  utterly 
unreasonable.  Though  faith  is  requisite  in  religion, 
it  is  as  much  requisite  elsewhere.  Human  .societ.v, 
in  its  whole  framework,  is  .so  held  together,  and  the 
kindreds  iiiid  amusements  and  business  of  the  world 
are  presenting,  to  the  most  earthly-minded,  continual 
images  and  imitations  of  that  faith  which,  when 
demandeil  of  him  by  the  Church  and  by  the 
Word  of  God,  he  may  sometimes  affect  to  regard  as 
strange  and  unexampled.  The  generous  confidence 
of  soldiers  in  a  tried  and  heroic  leader,  that  enables 
them,  in  his  company,  to  dare,  at  immen.se  odds,  all 
peril,  and  to  pluck  victory  out  of  the  teeth  of  death; 
the  implicit  confidence  of  Itis  correspondents  in  a 
merchant  of  known  means,  and  of  luoved  integrit.v 
and  sagacity,  bidding  them  set  a  fortune  afloat  on 
the  credit  of  his  mere  signature;  the  trust  of  the 
voyager  in  the  intelligence  and  vigilance  of  the  navi- 
gator to  whose  keel  he  commits  his  estate,  and 
family  and  life;  the  reliance  of  the  husbandman  upon 
the  regularity  of  nature's  laws,  and  upon  the  ordi- 
nance of  her  God,  which  leads  him  to  plow  and  sow, 
in  the  certain  expectation  that  he  shall  reap;  the 
unshaken  a.ssurance  of  a  friend  in  the  worth  and 
aftection  of  one  whom  he  has  long  known  and  inti- 
mately loved,  and  the  quiet,  serene  and  rooted  trust 
of  a  wife  or  a  child  in  the  hu.sband  or  the  parent  to 
whom  for  years  they  have  looked,  and  never  looked 
in.  vain  ;  what  are  all  these  but  examples,  in  daily 
recurrence,  that  faith  is  a  universiil  principle,  at 
work  in  all  the  relations  and  under  all  the  responsi- 
bilities of  our  common,  earthly  lil'e. 

And  though  metaph.vsicians  and  divines  have  in- 
volved this  matter  of  faith  in  mystery,  we  may  be 
iissured  that  there  is  nothing  more  needed  for  our 
salvation  than  that  God  would  inspire  us  with  a 
belief  in  the  declarations  of  His  Word  as  real,  heart- 
felt and  practical,  as  that  which  we  put  in  the  laws 
of  providence,  in  the  due  return  of  day  and  night, 
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Suiniucr  and  AVinter,  seedtime  aud  harvest.  It  is  not 
a  new  principle  tliat  we  need,  but  the  principle  that 
is  already  in  lis  turned  to  its  right  exercise.  As  a 
man  who  is  approaching  a  jjrccipice  does  not  need  to  , 
get  feet,  but  to  get  the  feet  he  has  turned  round,  so 
that  every  step  becomes  one  from  danger  to  safety,  so 
it  is  not  so  much  foith  we  need,  as  that  the  faith  we 
have  he  set  on  new  and  right  objects,  and  turned  in 
a  new  and  right  direction. 

Faitoute,  Rev.  George,  acted  as  Tutor  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  for  a  short  time  after  graduat- 
ing, in  1776.  He  received  his  license  to  preach  from 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  about  1778,  and 
was  ordained  and  settled  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  in 
1782.  In  1789  he  removed  to  Long  Island,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Jamaica,, 
where  he  died  suddenly,  on  Sal)l)ath,  August  21st, 
1815,  hiding  preached  with  his  usual  vigor  in  the 
morning.'     Mr.  Faitoute  was  an  amiable,  pious  man. 

Faris,  Rev.  John  McDonald,  son  of  William 
and  Elizabeth  (McDonald)  Faris,  was  born  Jlay  2.3d, 
1818,  in  Ohio  county,  now  West  Virginia.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  the  class  of  1837, 
receiving  a  share  of  its  first  honor;  and  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  in  the  class  of  1840. 
Mr.  Faris  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbj'tery  of 
AVashingtou,  in  April,  1840.  Most  of  the  following 
Winter  w;xs  spent  in  supplying  the  Church  of  Lebanon, 
near  Pittsburg;  but  in  the  following  Spring  he 
accepted  a  like  invitation  to  become  stated  supply  of 
the  Church  of  Barlow,  Ohio,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
term  was  chosen  a-s  its  piustor.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Prcsbjrtery  of  Lancaster  in  April,  1842. 

After  three  years  of  labor  at  liarlow,  Mr.  Faris  re- 
ceived a  call  as  pastor  to  the  church  of  Fredericktown, 
Knox  county,  Ohio,  where  he  labored  successfully 
tintil  18.J.5,  when  he  resigned  his  position  in  order  to 
accept  that  of  Financial  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Trust 
ot  the  Synod  of  Wheeling,  then  having  in  charge  the 
endowment  of  Washington  College,  his  own  Alma 
Mater.  Two  years  later  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Prcsbj'terian  Church  of  Rockford,  111.,  where  he  la- 
bored for  nearly  five  years.  But  again  his  fine  busi- 
ness accuracy  and  energy  came  into  demand.  During 
two  periods,  viz.  1863-06  and  1873-81,  he  was  Finan- 
cial Agent  as  well  as  a  Director  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Northwest  at  Chicago,  and  a  part  of 
this  time  a  member  and  Secretivry  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  In  the  years  1869-73  he  was  Financial 
Agent  of  Westminster  College.  His  official  connec- 
tion with  the  Chicago  Seminary  having  commenced 
with  its  origin,  in  18.59,  was  only  brought  to  a  close  in 
1883.  Mr.  Faris  now  lives  in  the  retirement  of  liis 
Illinois  i^irm,  near  Anna,  of  the  Presbj^rian  Church 
of  which  place  his  son  is  pastor.  His  record  is  that 
of  an  efficient  minister,  a  successful  agent  of  Church 
Institutions,  a  fiiithful  friend,  and  a  servant  of  the 
Lord,  who,  approaching  life's  border,  is  looking  for  his 
Master's  coming. 


Farquhar,  Rev.  John,  the  sou  of  Joseph  and 
Christiana  (Fraser)  Farquhar,  was  born  in  Aberdeen, 
Scotland.  His  parents  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  Easton,  Pa.  He  was  educated 
in  Lafayette  College,  studied  theology  at  Princeton, 
was  licensed  by  Newton  Presbytery  and  ordained  by 
Donegal  Presbytery,  and  installed  as  j)a.stor  over  the 
Church  of  Lower  Chanceford,  York  county.  Pa.,  in 
1846.  This  was  his  first  and  only  charge.  He  died, 
September  18th,  1866.  Mr.  Farquhar  was  a  man  of 
clear,  vigorous  mind,  great  independence  of  character, 
of  .strong  convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  honest  and 
outspoken  in  his  utterances.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
earnest,  doctrinal,  and  practical.  As  a  Presbyter  he 
was  intelligent,  consistent  and  rigid  in  his  compli- 
ance with  the  reciuirements  of  the  Coustitution  and 
the  forms  of  order.  As  a  pastor  he  was  endeared  to 
all  the  people  of  his  charge,  ever  welcome  at  their 
homes,  with  his  genial  smiles  and  kind  sympathies. 

Farris,  Robert  Perry,  D.D.,  the  son  of  Robert 
P.  (a  lawyer)  and  Catharine  A.  Farris,  was  born  in 
St.  Louis,  September  0th,  1826.     He  spent  two  and  a 
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half  years  in  St.  Louis  University,  and  three  and  a 
half  in  St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati  (both  Jesuit 
institutions),  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  the 
latter,  in  1844.  He  then  entered  the  Sophomore 
Class  in  Yale  College,  and  was  again  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1847.  He  then  read  law  in 
St.  Louis,  but  in  the  Fall  of  1848  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  He  studied  theology  a  third 
year  under  the  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D.,  in  Cincinnati. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
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Louis,  June,  1851,  and  was  ordained  by  the  same 
body,  November,  1852.  He  was  called  to  Peoria, 
Illinois,  in  1853,  where  he  organized  and  became 
l)a.stor  of  the  Second  Church.  His  health  broke  down 
after  si.x  years'  faithful  service,  and  for  a  short  time 
he  was  emploj'ed  by  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Northwe.st,  at  Chicago.  He  w;vs  called  to  St.  Charles, 
Missouri,  in  1860,  where  he  continued  as  pastor-elect 
until  1868. 

In  1866  he  became  the  editor  of  the  jl/i'ssowri'  (now 
SI.  Louia)  Presbi/teriati,  a  position  which  he  has  held 
continuously  since.  In  addition  to  his  editorial  work, 
he  lias  had,  in  a  sense,  "the  care  of  all  the  churches" 
of  the  Southern  Missouri  Synod,  and  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  preaching.  Westminster  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1867.  He  was 
unanimouslj'  elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, South,  at  Staunton,  Va.,  in  1881. 

Dr.  Farris  is  a  gentleman  of  courtly  bearing,  of 
intelligent  countenance,  and  of  commanding  person. 
As  a  husband,  father  and  friend,  he  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  kindliness.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  simple, 
clear,  full  of  unction  and  of  force.  As  a  writer,  there 
are  few  who  wield  a  more  facile  or  more  potent  pen. 
His  style  is  distinguished  more  for  its  strong  Sa.xon 
than  for  its  classic  elegance.  No  one  can  mistake 
what  he  means,  or  fail  to  feel  its  force.  Though  edu- 
cated chiefly  by  the  Jesuits,  his  paper  has  always 
bristled  with  opposition  to  them.  A  man  of  trans- 
parent honesty  and  of  decided  convictions,  he  has  no 
patience  with  dissimulation  or  trickery,  and  some- 
times wounds  by  his  candid  and  caustic  utterances. 
He  is  one  of  the  strongest  men  of  the  Mis.souri  Sj'nod 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  wields  an 
influence  in  that  body  which  is  modestly  exercised, 
but  is  practically  potent.  His  friends  love  and  admire 
him;  his  enemies  fear  and  respect  him. 

Ferguson,  Rev.  Angus  Norman,  son  of 
Norman  and  Catharine  (Campbell)  Ferguson,  was 
born  in  Moore  county,  N.  C,  January  4th,  1837. 
He  entered  Davidson  College,  September,  18155,  and 
remained  over  a  year,  when  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  Institution.  He  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  in  the  Seminary,  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
and  was  licensed  by  Fayetteville  Presbytery,  October 
4th,  1862.  In  January,  1863,  he  took  charge  of  Ben 
Salem,  Euphronja  and  Macedonia  churches,  in  the 
same  Presbytery.  He  supplied  Macedonia  two  years, 
Ben  Salem  seven,  and  Euphronia  nine.  He  was 
ordained  in  April,  1865,  and  in  June,  1871,  he  took 
charge  of  Laurel  Hill  Church,  in  Richmond  county, 
and  Lumberton  Church,  in  Robeson  county.  Having 
served  the  Church  in  Lumberton,  he  withdrew  from 
it,  to  take  charge  of  Smyrna  Church,  in  the  same 
Presbytery.  He  still  continues  to  serve  these  churches. 
Laurel  Hill,  as  pastor,  and  Smyrna,  as  stated  supply. 
The  cordial  and  unassuming  manner  of  Mr.  Fergu- 
son ensures  him  ready  access  to  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  who  meet  him.      His  style  of  preaching 


is  earnest  and  practical,  rather  than  profound  or 
metaphj'sical.  Without  any  cftbrt  at  di.splay  he 
stands  behind  the  Cross,  and  holds  up  .lesus  as  the 
only  Saviour  of  sinners.  Heuce  his  laljors  have  been 
greatly  blessed  in  building  up  his  blaster's  kingdom. 
As  a  Presbyter  he  is  punctual  and  faithful,  and  as  a 
pastor,  zealous  and  laborious. 

Ferrier,  Rev.  Edsall,  D.  D.,  was  horn  at  "War- 
wick, Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1831.  He  graduated  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.,  in  1854,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Seminary 
at  Princeton.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Florida,  N.  Y.,  from  1859  to  1865, 
when  he  was  elected  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  Canonshurg,  Pa.  In  1866  he  accepted  the 
Graeflf  Professorship  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
tvire  in  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  and  occu- 
pied that  chair  until  1873,  when  he  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa., 
and  continues  as  such  to  the  present  time.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Di\'inity  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  trustees  of  Lafayette  College,  in  1881. 

Dr.  Ferrier  is  a  highly  accomplished  scholar  and 
writer,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  various 
departments  of  English  literature.  His  attainments 
in  philology  are  varied  and  extensive,  and  his  schol- 
arship is  at  once  general  and  accurate.  As  a  writer 
his  style  is  terse  and  vigorous,  and  he  expresses  his 
thoughts  in  strong  and  striking  forms  of  language. 
He  possesses  the  didactic  faculty  in  a  very  high 
degree,  and  has  liad  marked  success  as  an  instructor 
in  college.  He  is  an  earnest,  edifying  and  impressive 
preacher,  and  his  ministry  has  been  attended  with 
great  usefulness  and  signal  indications  of  divine  favor. 

Ferry,  Hon.  Thomas  "WTiite,  was  born  at 
Mackinaw,  Michigan,  June  1st,  1827,  and  is  the 
second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William  M.  Ferry,  of 
Granby,  Mass.,  a  Presbj'terian  clergyman,  who,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions, 
established  an  Indian  mission  on  the  Island  of  Mack- 
inaw, in  1822.  The  family  subsequently  removed  to 
Grand  Haven,  Ottawa  county,  Michigan,  then  a  wil- 
derness. Here  his  sons  grew  up  amid  the  privations 
and  struggles  of  a  pioneer  life. 

The  Hon.  T.  W.  Ferry  was  thus  early  trained  in  a 
Christian  household,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
busy  and  eventful  life,  the  religious  convictions  of 
childhood  have  been  ever  with  him,  drawing  him 
ever  to  the  side  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  making 
him  prominent  in  all  educational  and  philauthropic 
works.  >\nierever  duty  called  him,  there  he  has  not 
failed  to  identify  him.self  openly  with  the  cause  of 
Religion  and  everything  promotive  of  intelligence 
and  moralit}'.  His  business  life  has  been  various  and 
widely  extended,  sufKcient  to  engross  the  whole  time 
of  the  .strongest  and  most  industrious  of  men. 

But  he  is  more  distinguished  among  his  country- 
men in  his  political  and  public  career,  it  having  falleu 
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to  him  to  have  a  peculiar  prominence  on  some  of  the 
most  thrilling  occasions  in  the  history  of  our  Repub- 
lic, particularly  when  he  presided  at  the  National 
Centennial  Celebration  at  Philadelphia,  July  4th, 
1870,  and  subsequently  at  the  joint  convention  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  for  the  electoral  count,  in 
1876. 

Mr.  Ferry  is  a  man  of  fine  mould  and  figure;  dark 
chestnut  or  auburn  hair,  and  beard  flowing  to  the 
breast;  not  florid  or  imaginative  in  speech,  but  of 
plain,  sound,  practical,  hard  sense,  and  has  borne  a 
remarkable  part  in  the  politicjil  and  legislative  de- 
bates and  measures  of  a  whole  past  generation, 
althoufjli  he  is  even  now  only  in  his  prime.  He  has 
held  many  important  offices  and  positions  of  public 
trust,  and  been  subjected  to  ordeals  which  only  the 
coolest  courage  and  stoutest  nerve  could  support;  and 
in  every  situation  he  has  been  always  eciual  to  the 
demand,  and  has  left  a  public  name  behind  liim 
which  is  without  a  stain.  For  some  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State,  and 
subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  Congress,  from  Michigan,  where  he 
rendered  distinguished  service.  In  1871  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  American  Senate,  and  soon  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  most  dignified  and  powerful  legis- 
lative body  in  the  world.  Several  times  he  was  chosen 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate,  over  very  powerl'ul 
and  older  men.  To  him  it  fell  to  guide  the  Senate  in 
some  of  the  most  diflicult  and  complicated  emergen- 
cies, which  he  did  with  eminent  success.  His  last 
Senatorial  term  expired  March  3d,  1883,  and  soon 
after  he  sailed  for  Europe,  where,  after  a  long  and 
honorable  career  in  public  life,  he  finds  a  giateful  re- 
pose, and  may  enjoy,  even  amid  the  attractions  of 
the  Old  World,  the  welcome  retrospection  of  a  most 
valuable  and  noble  ser\-ice  to  his  State,  his  Nation, 
and  to  mankind. 

Perry,  Rev.  "William  Montague,  the  son  of 
Noah  and  Hannah  (Montague)  Ferry,  was  born  in 
Granby,  Mass.,  September  8th,  1795.  He  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1820;  attended  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  two  years, 
and  finished  his  studies  under  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D., 
of  New  York.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  New 
York  Presbytery  in  1832,  and  under  a  commission 
from  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  he  was 
appointed  as  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  the  north- 
west, which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  JIackinaw 
Mission  on  the  island  of  Michilimackinac,  Michigan. 
The  history  of  his  labors  there  is  that  of  incessant 
toil.  He  established  schools  among  the  Indians,  and 
hundreds  of  their  children  were  brought  under  the 
influence  of  religion. 

On  November  2d,  1834,  Mr.  Ferry  removed  with 
his  family  to  the  point  where  the  cijy  of  Grand  Haven 
now  stands;  his  was  the  first  white  family  in  the 
county.  Here  they  encountered  the  toils  and  trials 
of  i)ioneer  life  in  its  various  forms  ;  but  soon  he  added 


to  his  wealth,  and  scattered  blessings  in  his  path. 
He  maintained  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  for 
eighteen  years  he  built  that  people  up  in  the  faith, 
without  fee  or  reward.  Where  he  instituted  the 
Church,  in  a  log  hut  on  the  shore  of  Lake'  Michigan, 
six  church&s  now  gather  to  worship  God.  He  died 
December  30th,  1867,  in  Grand  Haven,  and  his  de- 
cease was  deemed  a  public  calamity.  The  Councils, 
in  referring  to  him  as  "the  founder  and  fother  of  this 
city, ' '  recorded  ' '  their  high  estimate  of  his  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  as  a  most  affectionate  friend,  a 
man  of  untiring  business  enterprise,  large  benevo- 
lence, inflexible  integrity  of  purpose,  and  firmly  fixed 
moral  and  religious  character. ' ' 

Mr.  Ferry  directed  in  his  will  that,  on  his  tomb- 
stone, after  his  name,  age,  etc.,  should  be  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"  First,  toil ;  then  rest. 
First,  grace ;  then  glory." 

For  religious,  charitable  and  educational  jjurposes,  he 
bequeathed  §137,000.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Hon. 
T.  W.  Ferry,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Michigan. 

Field,  Rev.  Jacob  Ten  Eyck,  was  the  son  of 
Jeremiah  and  Jane  (Ten  Eyck)  Field,  and  was  born  in 
Lamington,  N.  J.,  October  31st,  1787.  Early  in  life 
he  united  wHth  the  Presbj'terian  Church,  and  was 
prepared  for  college  by  his  pastor.  Rev.  William 
Boyd.  Graduated  from  Princeton  College,  1806.  He 
studied  theology  under  Dr.  WoodhuU,  of  Monmouth, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 1807  he  was  appointed  by  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  labor  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  In  the 
Spring  of  1810  he  received  a  call  from  the  Presb}'- 
terian  Church,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  but  ijreferrcd  to 
serve  as  a  supply  for  si.x  months  before  deciding  to 
accept.  He  was  ordained  and  installed,  November 
28th,  1810.  Remained  in  Flemington  until  April 
27th,  1813.  The  congregation  parted  from  him  with 
reluctance.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  D.  R.  Church, 
Pompton,  N.  J.  From  1833  to  October  5th,  1841,  was 
stated  supply,  and  then  pastor,  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Stroudsburg  and  Middle  Smithfield,  Pa. 
In  1839,  when  fifty-two  years  old,  he  was  disabled  by 
a  stroke  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  .sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  his  work,  although  he  lived 
twenty-seven  years,  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty,  at  BeMdere,  N.  J.,  May  17th,  1866.  He 
established  a  scholarship  in  Lafayette  College,  which 
bears  his  name.  When  in  health  he  was  a  man  of 
fine  personal  appearance,  and  of  good  talents 

Field,  Samuel,  son  of  Charles  Field,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  born  in  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  August  12th, 
1823.  Throughout  his  life  he  has  been  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  ha.s  won  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  his  integrity,  ability  and  success.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  affablene.ss,  courteousness  of  man- 
ner and  benignity  of  .spirit.  He  is,  and  has  for  years 
been,  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Walnut  Street  Church, 
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Philadelphia,  in  which  he  is  hekl  in  high  esteem  for 
his  excellent  Christian  character,  and  is  very  active 
in  aiding  <'very  good  work.  Mr.  Fieldis  very  liberalin 
contributing  to  charitable  and  religious  purposes.  No 
proper  appeal  to  him,  in  this  direction,  I'ails  of  a  re- 
sponse, lie  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  several 
husinesscorporationsofthecity,  in  which  his  judicious- 
ness and  uprightness  have  been  highly  appreciated. 
For  many  years  he  has  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Education,  and  .shown  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause.  From  the  very  establishment  of  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  in  Philadelphia,  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  devoted  himself 
earnestly  to  the  promotion  of  its  prosperity.  He  has 
also  taken  a  leading  and  very  influential  part  in 
founding  and   fostering  the   Presbvteriau    Home  for 
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Widows  and  Single  Women,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Orphanage.  Sir.  Field  h,i.s  been  chosen  several  times 
to  represent  his  Presbytery  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  in  that  judicatory,  as  in  all  others,  has  been 
marked  by  steadfast  and  cheerful  fidelity  to  duty. 

Findley,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  .son  of  the  late  Samuel 
Findley,  D.  D.,  so  well  known  and  so  long  revered  in 
tlie  Associate  Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  West 
Jtiddletown,  Pa.,  October  2Gth,  1818.  He  graduated 
at  Franklin  College,  Ohio,  in  1830.  His  theological 
studies  he  pursued  in  tlie  Associate  Reformed  Semi- 
nary, at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  in  the  Summer  of  1841 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Second  Presbytery 
(Associate  Reformed)  of  Ohio.  On  October  12th, 
1842,  he  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery,  sine 
titulo,  in  order  to  .serve  as  stated  supply  at  La  Fayette, 
Indiana. 


As  a  pastor  and  educator,  Dr.  Findley  has  ren- 
dered long  and  faithful  service  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  In  1843  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  united 
charge  of  the  churches  of  Troy,  Chesterville  and  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Oliio.  In  1846  he  was  chosen  Princiiial 
of  the  Edinburg  Academy,  near  Wooster,  Ohio.  In 
1848  he  accepted  the  Associate  Priucipalship  of  the 
Chillicothc  Academy,  of  which  his  brother.  Dr.  W.  T. 
Findley,  was  at  the  time  Principal.  He  was  chosen 
Principal  of  the  Chillicothe  Female  College  in  1850. 
In  February,  of  1853,  he  removed  to  Antrim,  Ohio,  to 
become  President  of  Madison  College,  a  new  institu-- 
tion  under  care  of  the  Associate  Reformed  C'lurrch. 
In  .Tuly,  1856,  Dr.  Findley  was  elected  to  the  Priuci- 
palship of  the  Urbana  Female  Seminary,  but,  on 
account  of  objection  made  to  his  want  of  orthodoxy 
on  Psalmody  and  Communion,  he  declined  this  elec- 
tion, resigned  the  Presidency  of  Madison  College  and, 
on  July  27th,  1856,  connected  himself  with  the  O.  S. 
Presbytery  of  Zanesville,  Ohio.  On  March  2d,  1857, 
he  was  installed  p:istor  of  the  Sixth  Church  (O.  S.), 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  served  until  in  the 
Summer  of  1861,  when  he  became  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric  in  the  Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1865  he  took  charge  of  the  pastorate  of 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
also  of  the  Chaplaincy  and  a  Professorship  in  the 
Western  Military  Academy,  in  the  same  city.  Dr. 
Findley's  next  charge  was  that  of  the  New  Jersey 
Church,  at  Carlisle,  Ohio,  where  he  labored  for  eight 
years,  from  1870  to  1878.  Since  1879  he  has  been 
pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of  Somerv'ille  and 
Collinsville,  Ohio.  He  was  honored,  in  1873,  by  neing 
made  correspondent  member  of  the  American  Ento- 
mological Society.  While  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Church ; 
Pittsburg,  he,  for  over  two  years,  edited  the  Pciiii- 
syloania  Teacher,  and  in  1878  ijublished  a  volume 
entitled  ' '  Rambles  Among  the  Insects, "  at  the 
special  recjuest  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi- 
cation. 

Findley,  Rev.  Thomas  M.,  is  the  second  son 
of  William  and  Eleanor  (Caruthers)  Findley,  and  was 
born  at  Glade  Run,  Venango  county.  Pa.,  Septvmher 
29th,  1847.  After  graduating  at  Monmoutli  College, 
111.,  in  1874,  with  the  first  honor  of  his  class,  he  was 
for  two  years  engaged  in  teaching.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Ajjril  28th,  1879, 
and  was  licensed  the  next  day,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick.  He  preached  at  Keyport,  N.  J., 
until  May,  1880.  June  22d,  1880,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Indianola,  Iowa. 
Here  his  labors  were  very  successful.  At  the  .solicita- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Southern 
Dakota,  he  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  Presbrtcrian 
University  of  Southern  Dakota,  located  at  Pierre, 
and  on  October  10th,  1883,  was  elected  and  formally 
ma<le  President  of  the  new  Institution.  President 
Findley  is  a  broad  and  vigorous  thinker,  an  earnest 
a7id  ]iersevering   worker,  ;aid   a  fine   scholar.      As  a 
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writer  he  is  clear  and  forcible,  as  a  speaker,  earnest 
and  persuasive.  ] 

Findley,  Hon.  ■William,  the  fmirth  governor 
of    Pennsylvania    under   the  Constitution   of   1790, 
from  December  16th,  1817,  to  December  19th,  1830,  I 
was  born  at  Mercersburg,  Franklin  county,  June  20th, 
1763.     He  commenced  life  as  a  farmer,  on  a  portion 
of  his  Mher's  e.state,  which  at  the  death  of  his  fother, 
in  1799,  he  inherited.     The  first  office  which  he  ever  j 
held  was  that  of  Brigade  Inspector  of  militia.     In 
1797   he   was    elected   a   nieralier  of  the   House   of  , 
'Representatives   of  the  State   Legislature.     He  was  [ 
again  elected  to  the  House  in  1803.     He  proved  him- 
self a  leading  member,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  in 
the  House,  being  placed  in  the  most  responsible  posi- 
tions.    January  13th,    1807,   he  was   elected   State 
Treasurer,  and  was  annually  re-elected  to  that  office 
for  eleven  years,  when  he  resigned  to  assume  the 
duties  of  Chief  Slagistrate.  1 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  1821-2,  Governor 
Findley  was  elect<>d  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  Senatorial  term  he  was  appointed  Treasurer 
of  the  Ignited  States  Mintat  Philadelphia,  and  resigned 
the  otfice  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  He 
died  at  Harrisburg,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law. 
Governor  Shunk,  November  12th,  1846.  Governor 
Findley  was  a  very  popular  man.  In  his  domestic 
relations  he  was  most  exemplary.  He  was  charitable 
in  the  largest  sense.  He  was  a  Christian  in  faith  and 
practice.  Baptized  and  brought  ui)  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  he  accepted  its  Standards,  and  respected  and 
hospitably  entertained  its  ministers.  In  his  inaugu- 
ral address  as  Governor,  in  enumerating  the  duties 
which  should  be  required  of  public  servants,  he 
included  that  of  cherishing  "by  their  example,  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer." 

Findley,  William  Thornton,  D.  D.,  is  the 
oldest  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  and  Margaret  (Ross)  Find- 
ley, and  was  borji  near  West  Jliddletown,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Pa.,  June  2d,  1814.  He  removed,  with 
his  parents,  to  Ohio  in  1824.  Graduated  at  Franklin 
College,  in  1839.  During  the  year  of  his  senior 
studies  he  performed  the  duties  of  College  Tutor. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Second  (Associated  Reformed) 
Presbytery  of  Ohio,  to  preach,  June  12th,  1839,  after 
one  Winter's  study  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Allegheny,  Pa. ,  Rev.  John  T.  Pressley,  D.  i). ,  Pro- 
fessor. At  this  time  his  health  had  become  so 
seriously  impaired  that  all  his  future  theological 
studies  were  pursued  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Committee  of  Presbytery.  He  spent  the  Winter  of 
1840-41  in  the  South,  and  derived  lasting  benefit  by 
a  voyage  of  about  eleven  days  on  sea,  on  his  return 
home.  He  engaged  in  mission  work  in  D.ayton,  Ohio, 
from  the  Fall  of  1841  till  in  the  Fall  of  1843.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  1843-1855.  During  his  pastorate 
here  he  was  four  years  Principal  of  the  Chillicothe 


Academy,  with  his  brother  Samuel  a.s  Associate 
Principal  three  years.  He  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Presliyterian  Chmch,  Springfield,  Ohio,  1855-59,  and 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Xenia,  Ohio, 
1859-1869.  In  the  last  week  of  January,  1869,  he 
entered  upon  his  pastorate  of  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  which  relation  he 
still  continues.  In  1867-68  he  edited  the  Family 
Treasure,  a  literary  and  religious  magazine,  which 
originated  with  Dr.  David  SIcKinney,  in  Pittsbmg, 
but  was  published  at  above  date  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Dr.  Findley  is  an  instructive  preacher  an  1  a  forcible 
writer.      He  has  published  about  twenty  separate 
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sermons  and  addresses.  He  is  ready  for  every  good 
work,  diligent  in  his  Master's  service,  blessed  in  his 
ministry,  and  beloved  hy  the  communities  in  which 
he  has  labored. 

Fine,  Hon.  John,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  August  26th,  1794.  He  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1809,  next  to  the  head  of  the  class. 
He  studied  law,  and  in  1815  opened  an  office  in  St. 
Lawrence  county.  In  1824  he  Wiis  appointed  first 
Judge  of  the  county,  and  reappointed  at  the  expira- 
tion of  successive  terms  of  olfice  until  he  retired  on  his 
election  to  Congress,  in  1838,  where  he  served,  during 
the  latter  of  his  two  years,  on  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Aflfaii-s.  In  1844  he  was  again  pl.accd  on  the 
Bench,  and  sat  there  until  the  reorganization  of  the 
courts  in  1847,  under  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
State.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  a  State  Senator,  and 
most  happily  impressed  himself  on  the  legislation 
during  his  period  of  service.     From  1821  to  1833  he 
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acted  as  County  Trca,surcr,  and,  on  his  rpsiguation,  tlic 
Board  of  Supervisors  bore  un((ualiLied  testimony  to 
the  ability,  accuracy  and  integrity  with  which  he 
had  discliarged  his  trust.  In  1853  he  published  a 
valuable  volume  of  lectures  on  "Law."  Judge  Fine's 
name  is  as  familiar  to  the  Synod  of  Central  New 
York  as  that  of  any  minister  who  has  lived  within 
its  bounds.  Indeed,  His  life-work  was  not  less  reli- 
gious and  ecclesia.stical  than  secular.  No  man  sur- 
passed him  in  the  fervor  of  his  Jiiety  and  the  activity 
of  his  benevolence.  On  removing  to  St.  Lawrence 
county  he  was  substantially  a  superintendent  of  the 
missionary  field  abont  him,  and  looked  after  the 
waste  places  and  feeble  churches,  and  was  constantly 
consulted  about  them.  He  was  a  frequent  and  nearly 
a  constant  member  of  the  Presbytery  and  Synod,  and 
afterward  prominently  a  Commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  active  in  planning  and  executing  its 
schemes.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  initiating  and 
consummating  the  "Reunion."  Judge  Fine  died  in 
1867.  For  fifty-six  years  he  .served  as  ruling  elder  in 
the  church  at  Ogdensburg,  ^nd  was  one  of  the  first 
two  chosen  for  the  office  there. 

Finley,  G-eneral  Clement  A.,  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  Finley,  who  w;i.s  a  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Finley,  President  of  Princeton  College,  a 
Major  in  the  Virginia  line  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  a  commander  of  a  regiment  of  Mounted 
Riflemen  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  born  in  New- 
ville,  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  in  1797;  graduated  at 
AVashington  College,  Pa. ;  studied  medicine  in  Chil- 
lic(jthe,  Ohio,  and  received  his  diploma  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Finley  entered  the  army  August  10th,  1818,  as  Sur- 
geon's Mate  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  then 
stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  He  subsequently  filled 
the  positions  of  Assistant  Surgeon,  and  Surgeon,  and 
was  Medical  Director  in  the  field,  with  Generals 
Jessup,  Scott,  and  Taylor,  in  the  Black  Hawk, 
Seminole,  and  Mexican  Wars.  He  spent  nearly 
eight  years  on  the  frontier  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  accompanied  the  commands  that  es- 
tablished Forts  Leavenworth,  Jeflcrson  Barracks, 
and  Gibson,  and  went  with  General  Dodge  on  one 
of  the  earliest  expeditions  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  1834. 

In  1861  he  was  ajipointed  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  having  served  his  country 
honorably  and  acceptably  forty-four  years,  he  retired 
from  active  service  upon  his  own  application.  The 
commission  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  was  given 
him  by  the  President  on  his  retirement,  for  long  and 
faithful  service.  General  Finley  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  Christian  gentleman.  His  appearance  was  com- 
manding and  impressive.  Even  in  advanced  years, 
he  retained  the  graceful  bearing  of  the  soldier. 
Modest  and  retiring,  he  was  yet  the  centre  of  many 
strong  friendships  and  attachments.  He  was  by 
religious  protession,  and  from  strong  convictions,  a 


Presbyt<Tian,  and  his  long  and  useful  life  was  ever 
adorned  by  Christian  fidelity. 

Finley,  Rev.  James,  was  born  in  County  Ar- 
magh, Ireland,  in  February,  1725;  was  educated  at 
Fagg's  Manor,  under  Samuel  Blair;  was  licensed  by 
New  Castle  Presbytery,  and  installed  pastor  of  East 
Nottingham,  on  the  Rock,  in  Cecil  county,  Md.,  in 
1752.  Sir.  Finley  crossed  the  Alleghenies  in  1765, 
and  again  in  1767,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Synod, 
supplied  Ligonier,  and  the  vacancies  beyond  the  moun- 
tains for  two  months,  in  1771-2.  His  pastoral  rela- 
tion at  Nottingham,  against  the  remonstrance  of  an 
attached  jjeople,  was  dissolved,  May  17th,  1782.  He 
was  not  dismissed  to  Redstone  Presbytery  till  April 
26th,  1785,  and  he  was  received  by  that  body  June  21st. 
He  was  called  to  Rehoboth  and  Round  HiU,  both  in 
the  Forks  of  Youghiogheny,  in  the  Fall  of  1784,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death,  January  6th,  1795. 
On  removing  to  the  West,  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  Pennsylvania  intrusted  important  business 
to  Mr.  Finley,  and  commissioned  him  as  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Finley,  Rev.  John  Evans,  a  nephew  of  Presi- 
dent Finley,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  New  Castle 
Presbytery,  about  1780,  and  was  settled  at  Fagg's 
Manor,  Pa.  About  the  year  1795  he  removed  to 
Kentucky,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Bracken,  Mason  county,  where  he  ex- 
ercised his  ministry  during  the  gi'eat  reWval  in  the 
West. 

Finley,  Robert,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  in  1772;  graduated  at  Princeti)n  College  in 
1787,  and  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  was 
appointed  teacher  of  the  Grammar  School  connected 
with  the  college.  After  remaining  in  this  situation 
some  time,  he  took  charge  of  an  academy  at  Allen- 
town,  N.  J.  In  1791  he  removed  to  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  became  Principal  of  an  academy  in  that 
city,  where  he  gained  a  high  reiiutation  as  a  gentle- 
man, a  Christian,  and  a  teacher. 

Having  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  min- 
istry, Mr.  Finley  returned  to  Princeton,  and  again 
conducted  the  Grammar  School,  but  was  soon  ap- 
pointed Tutor  in  the  college,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  from  1793  to  1795.  On  September  16th, 
1794,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbj'tery  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  on  June  16th,  was  ordained  and 
Lustalled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bask- 
ingi-idge,  N.  ,1.,  where  he  also  conducted  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  popular  schools  of  the  day. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Finley  conceived  the  idea  of 
African  Colonization,  and  he  may  be  considered  as 
the  founder  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
In  1817  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  but  he  had  hardly  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  new  position,  when  disease  seized 
him,  and  he  died,  October  3d,  1817.  Dr.  Finley 
was  a  man  of  decision  and  energy.  His  perceptions 
were  uncommonly  vivid,  and  his  feelings  proportion- 
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ately  strong.  He  sustained  a  high  rank  as  a  preacher, 
and  published  several  sermons. 

Finley,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the  year 
171.5,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland.  After  hav- 
ing obtained  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education, 
his  parents  sent  him  to  a  school  at  some  distance 
from  home,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
successful  application. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  he  left  his  native  country, 
with  a  vie  w  to  find  a  home  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  September  28th,  1734. 
After  his  arrival,  he  resumed  his  studies,  with 
reference  to  the  ministry,  put  himself  under  the  care 
of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  having  gone 
through  the  prescribed  trials,  was  licensed  to  preach, 
August  5th,  1740.  As  this  was  a  period  in  wliich  the 
public  mind  was  greatly  awakened  to  religious  tilings 
he  traveled  extensively,  for  some  time  after  his 
licensure,  and  co-operated  -vigorously  with  the 
friends  of  the  revival.  He  labored  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  with  great  success,  in  West  Jersey,  in  Deer- 
field,  Greenwich,  and  Cape  Slay.  He  was  ordained, 
probably  as  au  evangelist,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  October  l.'5th,  1742. 

In  August,  1743,  Mr.  Finley  received  a  call  from 
Milford,  Conn.,  and  the  Presbytery  sent  him  to  Mil- 
ford  "  with  allowance  that  he  also  preach  for  other 
places  thereabouts,  when  Providence  may  open  a 
door  for  him."  In  June,  1744,  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  congregation  in  Nottingham,  Md.  Here  he 
instituted  an  academy,  with  a  view  chiefly  of  prepar- 
ing young  men  for  the  ministry,  which  acquired  great 
reputation,  and  was  resorted  to  by  many  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  some  of  whom  attained 
eminence.  He  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  upon  the  death  of  President 
Davies,  in  1761,  and,  having  accepted  this  ajipoint^ 
ment,  his  administration,  which  continued  for  five 
years,  fully  met  the  highest  expectations  that  had 
been  indulged  in  regard  to  it.  By  unremitted  appli- 
cation to  the  duties  of  his  ofiice,  his  health  was  im- 
paired, and  he  died,  July  17th,  1766.  In  his  last 
illness  he  was  more  than  conqueror.  His  joyl'ul 
experience  was  a  most  remarkable  attestation  of  the 
power  of  the  gi'ace  of  God  to  give  victory  over  the 
last  enemy.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  preceding 
his  death,  to  a  friend  who  said  to  him,  "pray  sir, 
how  do  j'ou  feel ?  "  he  replied,  "full  of  triumph.  I 
triumph  through  Christ.  Nothing  clips  my  wings 
but  the  thought  of  my  di.ssolutiou  being  prolonged. 
O,  that  it  were  to-night!  My  very  soul  thirsts  for 
eternal  rest! " 

Ebenezer  Hazard,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Finley,  says  of  him  : — • 

' '  He  was  remarkable  for  sweetness  of  temper  and 
politeness  of  behavior.  He  was  given  to  hospitality, 
charitable  mthout  ostentation,  exemplary  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  relative  duties,  and  in  all  things  show- 


ing himself  a  pattern  of  good  works.  As  a  divine  he 
was  a  Calvinist  in  sentiment.  His  sermons  were  not 
hasty  productions,  but  filled  with  good  sense  and  well 
digested  sentiment,  expres.sed  in  language  pleasing  to 
men  of  .science,  yet  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  illiter- 
ate. They  were  calculated  to  inform  the  ignorant, 
to  alarm  the  careless  and  secure,  and  to  edify  and 
comfort  the  faithful. " 

Dr.  FLnley's  publications  consisted  mainly  of  ser- 
mons, the  last  of  which  was  preached  on  the  death  of 
President  Davies,  1761. 

First  Presbsrterian  Church  of  Chicago. 
This  Church  was  organized  June  26tli,  1833,  by  the 
,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  aiul  consisted  of  tNventy-five 
members,  of  whom  sixteen  belonged  to  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Dearborn.  In  the  Spring  of  1833  two  com- 
IJanies  of  United  States  troops  were  transferred 
from  the  Falls  of  the  St.  Mary  to  Fort  Dearborn. 
They  had  enjoyed,  during  the  year  1832,  the  minis- 
terial labors  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  and  many  of 
1  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  hopefully  converted 
I  to  God.  The.se  troops,  under  command  of  Major 
.John  Fowle,  and  accompanied  by  their  minister, 
landed  at  that  Fort  May  13th,  183.3.  About  six 
weeks  afterwards  the  First  Chirrch  was  organized, 
by  adopting  the  Covenant  and  Articles  of  Faith  of  the 
Presbj-tery  of  Detroit.  Mr.  Porter  continued  as  stated 
supply  of  the  Church  until  his  removal  to  Peoria,  111., 
in  November,  183.5.  During  his  ministry  its  mem- 
bers increased  from  twenty-five  to  about  one  hundred. 

For  two  years  after  Mr.  Porter's  removal,  the  jmlpit 
was  supplied,  partially,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor 
Hinton,  then  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  there, 
and  by  the  Rev.  William  McLain,  since  of  Wa.sh- 
ingtou  City,  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Miter,  subsequently 
of  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  July  1st,  1837,  Rev.  John 
Blatchford,  now  deceased,  was  installed  the  first 
pastor,  and  in  August,  1839,  he  was  dismissed,  at  his 
own  request.  The  Rev.  Flavel  Baseom  commenced 
his  labors  in  December,  1839;  was  installed  Novem- 
ber 10th,  1840,  and  remained  pastor  until  December, 
1849.  Following  Mr.  Bascoiu,  the  Rev.  Harvey  Curtis 
began  his  ministry,  August  25th,  1850,  and  was  in- 
stalled pastor  on  the  13th  of  October  following.  After 
a  successful  pastorate  of  about  eight  years,  he  was 
dismissed,  June  8th,  18.58,  for  the  purpose  of  a.ssuming 
the  office  of  President  of  Knox  College,  at  Galesburg, 
ni.,  which  ofSce  he  held,  with  honor,  until  his  death, 
Sept.  18th,  1862. 

Dr.  Curtis  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Z.  M.  Hum- 
phrey, who  commenced  his  ministry  May  15th,  1859. 
He  was  installed  June  7th,  of  the  same  year,  and  for 
nearly  nine  years  he  ministered  to  the  church,  ending, 
February  3d,  1868,  a  pastorate  crowned  with  useful- 
ness. Dr.  Humphrey  then  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
and  thence,  in  1875,  to  Cincinnati,  as  Professor  of 
Church  Polity  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Lane 
Seminary.  He  died  November  13th,  1881,  univer- 
sally beloved.     In  July,  1868,  a  call  was  given  to  the 
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Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  who  commenced  his  labors 
October  25th,  and  was  installed  November  10th  fol- 
lowing. He  was  dismissed  AujjustOth,  1880,  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland,  O.,  closing  a 
nearly  twelve  years'  pastorate,  which  was  dissolved 
with  much  regret.  Dr.  Jlitchell  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Barrows,  r>.  !>.,  of  East  Boston, 
Mas.s.,  who  commenced  his  ministry  November  6th, 
1881 ,  w-as  installed  on  the  8th  of  December  following, 
and  still  holds  the  important  jiosition,  with  very  en- 
couraging evidence  of  the  divine  blessing  accompany- 
ing liis  faithful  labors. 

The  first  church  edilice  erected  for  the  use  of  this 
church  and  congregation  was  a  IVame  building,  twenty- 
six  iV'ct  b_v  forty,  and  stood  on  tlie  southwest  corner  of 
Clarke  and  Lake  streets.  It  was  opened  for  wor.ship 
January  1st,  1834.  In  1837  this  building  was  removed 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  Clark  and  Washington 
streets,  and  enlarged  byincreasing  its  length  twofold. 
In  1840  it  was  again  enlarged,  by  doubling  its  width. 
In  the  Fall  of  1847  the  foundation  of  a  brick  editice  was 
laid,  sixty-five  feet  by  one  hunilrcd.  The  ba.scment 
rooms  were  opened  for  worsliip  January  1st,  1849, 
and  the  whole  house  finished  and  dedicated  in  Sep- 
tember following,  at  a  cost  of  about  1?24,000.  In  the 
growth  of  the  city,  it  was  found  that,  on  account  of 
the  encroachments  of  business,  the  location  was  not 
good.  Besides,  an  increase  of  church  sittings  was 
needed,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
population.  Accordingly,  the  lot  and  building  then 
occupied  by  the  congregation  was  sold,  in  November, 
1855,  and  a  lot  immediately  purchased,  on  "SVabtish 
avenue  between  Van  Buren  and  Congress  streets,  at  a 
co.st  of  ;?l(i,000,  and  a  new  chm-ch  edifice,  costing 
al)OUt  $115,000,  was  erected  thereon,  for  tlie  use  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  congregation. 

The  church  here  built  was  occupied  from  the  Fall 
of  1856  until  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  October 
9th,  1871.  In  April,  1865,  a  lot  was  leased  on  Con- 
gress street,  running  back  to  and  uniting  with  the 
church,  on  which  a  large  and  commodious  brick 
chapel  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  S2"2,(100,  and  in  which 
the  Sunday  School  was  held,  as  also  the  de\otional 
and  social  meetings  of  the  church.  This  building  Wiis 
also  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  October,  '71.  After  the 
destruction  of  both  church  and  chapel,  and  before  any 
action  had  been  taken  toward  securing  a  new  location, 
the  growth  of  the  city  and  change  of  residences  again 
called  for  a  removal  further  south.  Overtur-es  were 
made  liy  tlie  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  which  had 
commi  iKi  (1  the  building  now  occuijied  by  the  First 
Church  congi-egatiou,  to  unite  the  two  churches  and 
complete  the  present  edifice.  Owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  building  in  the  city  for  the  next  two  years 
the  expense  w;vs  much  above  the  estimated  price,  so 
that  when  completed,  the  total  cost,  including  the 
groimd,   was  $165,000. 

In  addition  to  its  important  Railroad  Mission, 
the  First  Church  founded,  and  for  nearly  ten  years 


carried  on,  Foster  Mission,  on  the  west  side,  with  500 
scholars,  which  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church;  it  also  established  the  Sands 
Mission,  on  the  north  side,  afterwards  relinquished  to 
the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  in  185s,  and  the  In- 
diana Street  School,  rclin(|uished  to  the  Second  I'res- 
byterian  Church.  This  church  also  organized,  in 
1858,  the  Archer  Aveiuie  Mission,  and  sustained  it 
until  1860,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church;  and  trom  1869  until  1878  it, 
in  great  part,  sustained  the  Forty-lirst  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  now  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Swazey,  D.  D.,  with  a  growing  congregation  and 
every  prospect  of  a  bright  future.  In  its  present 
prosperous  condition  it  hasafulfillment  of  the  Divine 
promise  :  "The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat;  and  he 
that  watercth  sliall  be  watered  also  himself" 

First  Presbyterian  Chtirch,  Philadelphia. 
The  exact  time  of  the  organization  of  this  church  is 
not  known,  the  early  records  having  been  lost.  The 
records  extant  date  back  to  1698,  the  congregation 
worshiping  in  a  store  belonging  to  the  Barbadoes 
Company,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Second  and 
Chestnut  street.s.  Tlie  first  pastor  of  this  church  was 
the  Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews,  who  came  from  New 
England  in  the  Autumn  of  1698.  Mr.  Andrews  was 
known  as  an  independent  minister,  but  was  also 
denominated  Presbyterian.  The  congregation  after- 
wards iirocured  a  lot  on  Market  street,  at  the  corner 
of  what  is  now  Bank  street,  between  Second  and 
Third  streets,  upon  which  they  erected  a  small  house 
of  worship.  This  structure  was  enlarged  in  1729, 
when  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  was 
adopted.  The  funds  necessary  for  this  improvenieut 
were  partially  raised  in  Boston,  Mass.  This  edifice 
continued  to  be  the  place  of  worship  until  1793, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  a  more  spacious  and 
elegant  building,  erected  parti )•  on  the  old  site.  The 
congregation  worshiiicd  here  untU  their  removal  to 
their  present  location,  at  the  corner  of  'Washington 
Square  and  Seveuth  street,  in  1821. 

The  pastors  of  this  church  have  been  as  follows: — 
Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews,  1698  to  1747;  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Hemphill  was  elected  as  an  assistant  or  colleague 
of  Mr.  Andrews  in  1735,  but  served  in  this  capacity 
only  a  short  time.  In  1739  the  congregation  called 
the  Rev.  Robert  Cross  as  colleague  pastor  with  Mr. 
Andrews.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Andrews,  in  1747, 
Mr.  Cross  continued  the  pastoral  oflice  until  June 
22d,  1758,  when  he  resigned.  During  his  jiastorate 
the  Rev.  Francis  Alison,  i).  D.,  was  employed,  in 
1752,  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Ci'oss,  and  subsequently  as 
colleague  with  Dr.  Ewing,  until  his  death.  Rev. 
John  Ewing,  D.  D.,  was  pastor  from  1759  to  Septem- 
ber 8th,  1802.  In  1801  the  congregation  called  the 
Rev.  John  Blair  Linn,  D.D.,  as  colleague,  and  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ewing,  in  1802,  he  became  sole  pastor 
of  the  church  until  his  death,  August  30th,  1804. 
Rev.  James  Patriot  "Wilson,   n.   ]>.,  was  pastor  from 
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May,  1806,  to  the  Spring  of  1830.  The  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes  was  installed  pastor,  June  2oth,  1830,  and 
filled  the  pulpit  until  1867,  when  he  resigned  and 
was  appointed  Pastor  Emeritus,  which  pcsitiou  he 
retained  until  his  death,  iu  1870.  Rev.  Herrick 
Johnson,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  was  pastor  from  1868  to  1874, 
when  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Jl. 
Colfelt,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  congregation. 
Sketches  of  most  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  in 
their  appropriate  place  in  this  volume. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  met  iu  this  edifice  in  1863,  and 
the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  aft<;r  the 
"  Reunion  "  was  held  here,  in  May,  1870. 

The  location  of  this  church  is  "down  town,"  the 


pastors,  and  of  the  faithful  German  (Webber),  since 
178-2. 

The  First  Church  gave  first  sign  of  life  iu  appijing 
to  the  Presbj-tery  of  Redstone  for  supijlics,  on  the  14th 
cf  April,  1784.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  was  appointed 
to  preach,  in  August.  No  other  notice  of  organiza- 
tion is  made  in  the  Presbyterial  records.  In  October, 
1785,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Barr,  licentiate  of  London- 
derry Presbytery,  Ireland,  appeared  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Redstone,  having  had  his  attention  directed 
to  Pittsburg  as  a  field,  by  merchants  who  met  him  at 
the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  at  New  Ciistle.  There 
was  not  complete  satisfaction  ou  the  part  of  Presby- 
tery at  first,  but  Mr.  Barr's  work  began  and  went 
forward  without  formal  installation.     The  Church  of 
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population  for  many  years  ha\  ing  steadily  moved  to 
other  sections  of  the  city,  but  notwithstanding  the 
drain  upon  it,  it  is  still,  numerically,  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  Denomination  in  I'hiladelpliia. 

First  Presby-terian  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Arthur  Lee,  a  Virginian,  visited  Pittsburg,  in  1783, 
and  ^NTote  thus:  "It  is  inhabited  almost  entirely 
by  Scots  and  IrLsh,  who'  live  in  paltry  log  hou.ses, 
and  are  as  dirty  as  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  or  even 

Scotland There  are  iu  town  four 

attorneys,  two  doctors,  and  not  a  priest  of  any  per- 
suasion, nor  church,  nor  chapel,  so  that  they  are  likely 
to  perish  without  benefit  of  clergj'."  But  Arthur 
Lee  had  no  ear  for  the  echoes  of  Beatty  and  Duftield's 
lireaching,  in  1758  and  1766,  of  McLure's  in  1772,  of 
McMillan's  in   1775,  besides   that   of  the  garrison 
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Pitts-to\vnship  (now  Beulah  Church)  united  with  the 
First  Church  iu  the  call  to  Mr.  Barr. 

Where  the  Church  at  first  worshiped  no  scrap, 
even  of  tradition,  remains  to  inform  us.  There  had 
been  a  bent  fixed  toward  a  certain  jiroperty,  by  the 
burial  there  of  certain  soldiers  and  officers,  hut  it 
was  not  until  December  4th,  1786,  that  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  asking 
that,  in  a  new  laying  out  of  things,  lots  should  be 
set  apart  for  "a  church  and  burying  ground.''  "For 
what  church '? ' '  was  a.sked.  ' '  There  is  but  one  church 
there,"  answered  Hugh  Brackenridge,  the  representa- 
tive, ' '  all  go  to  that. ' '  After  some  discu-ssion,  whether 
the  words  ' '  religious  Christian  society, "  or  "  religious 
society,"  or  "Presbyterian  congregation.''  should  be 
inserted  in  the  bill,  the  last  phra.se,  through  the  influ- 
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ence  of  Mr.  Findley,  prevailed,  and  the  bill,  having 
passed  over  to  September  21st,  1787,  was  passed  in 
that  shape,  on  the  2;)th  September  of  that  year. 

Before  tlie  Assembly  had  aeted,  and  mainly  through 
the  iiitiuenee  of  Mr.  Barr,  who  had  goue  east  to  obtain 
money  for  Imilding  and  a  grant  of  land,  the  Penn 
heirs  had  deeded  two  and  a  half  lots  of  the  ground 
already  designated,  for  the  nominal  "  eousideration 
of  five  shillings,  as  well  as  of  the  laudable  inclination 
they  have  for  encouraging  and  promoting  morality, 
piety  and  religion  in  general,  and  more  esjiecially  in 
the  town  of  Pittsburg."  This  deed  was  executed  to 
eleven  trustees,  of  whom  six  had  been  officers  in  the 
Revolntionary  army.  On  this  ground  the  Church 
proceeded  to  erect  (some  think  had  already  begun 
to  erect)  their  first  house  of  worshii) — a  structure 
of  "moderate  dimensions  and  squared  timber." 
Another  lot  was  purchiised,  with  foresight  and  private 
means,  by  Mr. 
Barr,  and 
came  into  the 
hands  of  the 
trustees  in 
1802. 

A  history  of 
the  times  as- 
serts that  the 
church  w  as 
' '  not  remark- 
able, early,  for 
exemplary 
piety.  Many 
of  them  were 
a  gay,  fashion- 
able, worldly 
people,  con- 
forming to  the 
customs  and 
manners  of  the  times."  ("Old  Redstone,"  page  377.) 
Mr.  Barr's  miui-stry  closed  in  1789.  From  June,  1789, 
to  November,  1792,  there  were  only  supplies,  Mr. 
Robert  Findley  being  the  principal  one.  From 
November,  1792,  to  October,  1793,  Jlr.  Samuel 
Mahon  (licentiate  of  Carlisle  Presbytery)  preached, 
and  was  called,  but  the  Presbj'tery  did  not  see  its 
way  clear  to  put  the  call  in  his  hands.  From  Octo- 
ber, 1793,  to  October,  1800,  is  almost  a  blank.  There 
are  no  sessional  records  (as  there  are  none,  indeed, 
until  1817),  and  the  church  does  not  appear  in 
Presbytery  in  any  form,  except  in  April,  1795,  to 
ask  supplies,  and  then  again  in  June,  1799.  At 
this  time,  though  there  were  gieat  revivals  in  the 
surrounding  country,  the  city  was  as  the  heath  of 
the  desert.  The  First  Church  was  asleep  in  the 
midst  of  a  harvest.  A  singular  gleam  of  promise, 
long  to  be  deferred  in  fulfillment,  is  found  in  Dr. 
Herron's  preaching,  in  the  old  log  church,  in  1799, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  swallows,  which  seemed 
to  claim  the  neglected  building. 
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The  Eev.  Robert  Steele,  from  Ireland,  became 
supjjly  of  the  First  Church  in  October,  1800.  When 
fairly  settled,  in  1802,  a  few  persons,  dis.satisfieil  witli 
the  sijiritnal  food  afl'orded  tliem,  petitioned  for  the 
formation  of  the  Second  Church,  and  the  cliurch 
organization,  after  some  opposition,  was  granted,  in 
1804.  In  this  year  the  First  Church  began  and  built 
(with  some  finishing  work  in  180.">)  a  lai'ge  house  of 
worship,  built  of  Ijrick,  over  and  around  the  log 
structure,  which  was  itself  used  until  the  new  one 
was  almost  completed,  and  then  the  venerable  tim- 
bers were  thrust  out  at  the  windows.  There  was 
growth  by  immigration  at  this  period,  l)Ut  little 
otherwise.  The  tone  of  piety,  if  tradition  is  correct, 
was  but  little  improved,  while  the  pecuniary  emljar- 
rassment  of  the  debt  caused  by  the  new  house  was  so 
severely  felt  that  in  1807  a  lottery  of  first  and  second 
schemes,  to  raise  $3000,  was  authorized,  and  pressed 

to  actual  draw- 
ing.      It    WilS, 

liowever,  un- 
successtul,and 
the  debt  had 
to  be  subsc- 
'(Ul'Utly  otlnT- 
wise  provided 
lor. 

T  e  s  t  i  mony 
to  the  person- 
al character, 
al)ility  and 
earnestness  of 
'Sir.  Steele  is 
abundant,  but 
the  tide  was 
too  strong.  At 
his  death, 
March     22d, 

1810,  the  church  life  seemed  weak.  The  preaching  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Stockton,  which  followed,  (id  interim, 
for  about  one  year,  was  refreshing  and  strengthening. 
He  is  said  to  have  refused  the  salary  voted  for  his 
services,  and  in  other  serrices  was  greatly  useful  in 
the  two  cities. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Herron,  pastor  at  Rocky  Spring, 
Franklin  county,  Pa.,  since  1800  {ice  his  Skflvli), 
came  to  ^isit  his  relative.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  and  preached  in  the  First  Church,  by  recjuest. 
Great  interest  was  excited,  and  such  a  call  followed 
him  home  as  brought  him  back  again  in  the  Fall  of 

1811.  Existing  difticulties  only  stirred  the  noble 
and  evangelical  pastor  to  exertions.  The  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  faithfully  and  aftectionately  preached,  and 
earnest  pastoral  work,  wrought  speedy  change,  with 
God's  blessing,  among  the  backslidden,  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  constant,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  worldly.  In  three  years  the  pecuniary 
difticulties  were  ended,  and  then  came  church  en- 
largement, re-sale  of  pews,  and  building  the  Session- 
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room,  in  1814.  The  impetus  of  the  Sabbath-school 
movement  hail  alieaily  lieguu  to  be  felt.  Dr.  Hen-on 
aud  the  pious  Jo.seph  I'atterson  formed  the  Sabbath- 
school  Association  of  I'ittsburg,  in  1817.  A  sxiecial 
building  for  the  promotion  of  this  great  interest,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  all  the  region,  was  erected  in  1826. 
The  blessing  of  God  continued  on  the  church,  which 
cared  for  its  own  and  otlier  children.  The  Third  Pres- 
brterianChuich  was  tbrmed  in  1833,  with  full  cou-sent 
and  approval  of  tlie  First,  and  some  of  tlie  choicest 
material  of  the  First  entered  the  enterprise.  The 
First  Church,  with  alternations,  of  course,  continued 
to  grow  and  prosper,  until,  in  December,  18.50,  Dr. 
Herron  felt  tlie  need  of  transferring  the  increasing 
bmden  to  younger  shoulders. 

Dr.  William  M.  Pa.xtou  came,  early  in  ISol,  from  a 
two  years'  pastorate  at  Greeucastle,  Pa. ,  to  take  charge 
of  the  First  Church.  {See  his  SMeJi.)  The  older 
were  edified  with  his  ministry,  the  younger  were  at- 
tracted, the  congregations  rapidly  increased,  and  the 
third  edifice  for  the  church  was  decided  ujjon  imme- 
diately after  a  gracious  and  productive  revival.  The 
bvdlding  was  the  handsomest  of  its  time,  and  has 
stimulated  many  others  of  like  grade.  During  Dr. 
Paxton's  pastorate  the  life  of  the  church  was  deep- 
ened, its  numbers  largely  increased,  and  its  beneficence 
greatly  developed.  Its  termination  in  June,  1865, 
was  a  matter  of  great  regret,  and  only  permitted,  by 
acquiescence  of  the  congregation,  in  action  based  upon 
considerations,  mainly  of  health,  which  the  pastor  re- 
garded as  imperative.  The  interim  was  supplied,  to 
the  great  sjitisfaction  of  the  congi-egation,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge. 

The  Rev.  Sylvester  F.  Scovel  beaime  Dr.  Paxton's 
successor,  in  December,  1865,  and  continued  in 
charge  of  the  church  until  July,  1883,  when  he 
resigned,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  'SVooster  Uni- 
versity. Under  Dr.  Scovel's  ministry  the  church  was 
greatly  bles.sed.  Popular  as  a  preacher,  diligent  as  a 
worker,  and  faithful  as  a  pastor,  his  eftbrts  were 
crowned  with  success.  Precious  revivals  in  1867  and 
1876  resulted  in  a  large  increase  of  the  membership. 
The  organization  of  the  chiu'ch  was  perfected,  by  the 
institution  of  its  first  Board  of  Deacons;  a  parsonage 
was  purchtised  in  1876-79,  at  the  cost  of  §18,000,  and 
in  1880-81  a  Sabbath-school  room,  with  latest  facili- 
ties for  Christian  work  of  every  description,  was 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  $24,000.  Dr.  Scovel  enjoyed,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  confidence  and  aftection  of  the 
large  and  iuflucntiLd  congregation  he  so  faithfully 
served,  and,  amidst  their  deep  regrets  for  his  separa- 
tion from  them,  to  occujjy  a  new  sphere  of  duty  to 
which  he  feels  himself  called,  carries  with  him  the 
abidiug  regards  of  his  flock,  and  their  best  wi.shes  for 
his  future  usefulness  and  happiness.    {See  his  Sketch.) 

The  First  Church  has,  naturally  and  by  reason  of 
zeal,  also  been  a  place  of  beginnings,  aud  wide 
influences  have  started  thence,  the  extent  of  which  is 
measureless.     It  was  the  jilace  of  the  first  meeting  of 


the  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  in  1802.  The  ' '  Moral  A.sso- 
ciation,"  about  1812,  was  formed  there,  for  the  city. 
The  Sabbath  School  Association  began  there,  in  1817. 
The  first  Temperance  meetings  were  held  there.  The 
Western  University  was  there  inaugurated,  in  1819. 
The  Western  Missionary  Society  was  formed  there,  in 
1802,  by  the  Synod,  and  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  had  its  beginnings  there,  in  1831, 
in  the  councils  of  the  little  Session-room,  between 
Swift  and  Herron,  and  like-minded  ones;  the  first  to 
do  faithful  work  for  our  own  land  lor  twenty-seven 
years  and  be  merged  into  the  Assembly's  Board  of 
Missions,  with  the  full  consent  of  its  originators,  and 
the  second  to  present  and  represent  the  great  principles 
of  Church  action  in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  until 
it  became  triumphant  in  1837,  and  became,  "  as  it 
Svas  always  intended  it  should  become ' '  (said  Dr. 
Swift),  ' '  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  Here  the 
first  missionaries  were  commissioned,  and  Pinney 
has  lived  to  speak  from  the  same  pulpit  from  which, 
fifty  years  ago,  he  was  sent  to  Africa.  The  Western 
Theological  Seminary  had  its  begiimings  here,  like- 
wise' (182.V-7),  and  its  first  classes  recited  here.  The 
General  Assembly  met  in  the  Fir-st  Church  at  its 
first  venture  west  of  the  mountains,  in  1335;  again 
met  there  in  1836,  then  in  1849,  then  in  1865;  then 
gave  it,  with  the  Third  Church,  the  hallowed  associa- 
tions of  re-union,  with  its  communion,  in  1869,  and 
met  there  again — the  first  meeting  in  the  new  series 
of  Assemblies  which  pay  their  own  expenses,  and 
thus  may  continue  popular  rather  than  select.  And 
it  was  made  the  place  of  the  first  eflective  gathering 
of  the  precious  memories  of  Western  Presbyterianism 
by  the  Memorial  Convention  of  1875,  with  its  admir- 
able result  aud  volume. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  there  have  been  held 
in  the  First  C'huich  a  series  of  four  distinctively  reri- 
val  conventions,  embracing  the  membership  of  several 
western  Synods,  all  of  them  productive  of  much  edi- 
fication, and  two  of  them,  to  wit,  1842  and  1857, 
followed  by  great  outpourings  of  the  Spirit.  Such 
are  the  known  connections  of  the  latter,  that  some 
have  traced  directly  to  its  influence  the  presumedly 
perpetual  convention  of  prayer  for  the  "outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,"  called  "The 
Week  of  Prayer,"  the  Sabbath  of  the  intercessory 
year. 

It  may  only  Ire  added  that  the  First  Church  has 
been  characterized  by  its  attachment  to  and  interest 
in,  the  city  with  which  it  has  grown  up.  Starting 
the  very  year  the  city  plan  was  adopted,  it  has  ever 
been  an  integral  part  of  its  life.  Its  part  in  city 
charities  and  helpful  institutions  is  ^VTitteu  every 
where  in  their  history.  The  ground  at  the  Western 
Penus3;lvania  Hospital,  and  thirty-five  years'  Presi- 
dency of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  principal 
orphan  a.sylum,  attest  the  interest  of  one  faithful 
woman;  and  thev  are  not  the  only  witnesses  she  has 
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left;  nor  is  slie  tlie  only  benefactor  of  the  city.  Many 
of  the  noblest  citizens  have  been  identified  with  its 
interests,  temporal  or  spiritnal,  or  both.  Judge  Addi- 
son, John  Wilkins,  James  Koss,  the  Brackenridges, 
the  Craigs,  James  O'Hara,  Harmar  Denny,  John 
Thaw,  William  Robinson,  the  Langhlins,  Michael 
Allen,  William  Plnmmer,  and  others.  There  was  a 
day  when  it  was  said  "There  are  but  two  things  in 
Pittsburg,  the  devil  and  Dr.  Herron,  and  the  Doctor 
seems  to  be  getting  the  advantage."  When  he  died, 
business  houses  were  closed,  and  even  the  Courts 
adjourned  in  his  honor.  And  though  he  died,  the 
church  he  tuight  lives  still  in  the  city,  and  for  the 
city,  and  will  continue  a  blessing  to  it,  beyond  doubt, 
to  the  latest  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

Fish,  Rev.  Peter,  was  descended  from  an  old 
family  of  Long  Island.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  in  1779,  supplied  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Newtown,, Long  Island,  from  October 
20th,  178.'),  until  November,  1788,  when  he  was 
installed  pa.stor  at  Connecticut  Farms,  N.  J.,  where 
he  remaini'd  for  ten  years,  and  then  removed  to  Hol- 
land Patent,  N.  Y.,and  labored  there  for  a  time. 
Being  in  poor  health  he  purchased  a  place  in  New- 
town, and  removed  there  in  the  Spring  of  1807.  He 
died,  November  12th,  1810. 
.  Fisher,  Daniel  "Webster,  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Arch  Spring,  Huntingdon  county.  Pa.,  January  17th, 
1838.  His  academical  studies  were  pursued  at  Miln- 
wood  and  Airy  View,  Pa.  His  college  course  was 
taken  at  Jefl'erson  College,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
graduated  in  1857.  He  immediately  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa. ,  completing 
his  professional  studies  in  1860.  In  April,  1859,  he 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  and 
in  April,  1860,  he  was  ordained  by  the  same  body. 
He  began  his  ministry  with  the  Thalia  Street  Presbj-- 
terian  Church,  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1860.  In  1861 
he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chiirch 
of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  continuing  with  them  until 
1876,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyteriau 
Church  of  Madison,  lud.  In  1879  he  was  called  to 
the  Presidency  of  Hanover  College,  which  position 
he  still  holds. 

Dr.  Fisher  was  popular,  both  as  pastor  and  preacher. 
His  preaching  is  always  solid  and  instructive.  His 
admintstration  of  the  College  has  b^en  very  successful. 
Under  his  judicious  nuuiagement  the  Institution  has 
recovered  from  the  financial  embarrassments  in  which 
he  found  it  at  the  commencement  of  his  presidency, 
and  has  attained  an  eflii'iency  that  it  has  never  kno\vn 
before.  His  administration  is  kind,  yet  just  and  firm. 
His  teaching  is  clear,  thorough  and  practical.  His 
most  marked  trait  is  his  intense  manliness,  hating 
sham  and  pretense  of  every  kind.  He  is  a  plain, 
solid,  honest  man,  without  })retension,  and  jvithout 
atTectation  of  any  kind. 

Fisher,  Hon.  John,  was  born  in  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  March  i:?th,  18()fi.     He  came  early  to  I>e  Roy, 


N.  v.,  and  subseijuently  resided  in  Lagrange,  War- 
saw, Hamilton,  Canada,  and  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Whilst 
he  was  iu  Hamilfou  he  was  elected  first  to  the  Coun- 
cil and  afterwards  to  tlie  Maj'oralty  of  that  thriving 
city.  In  1S.")5  he  removed  from  Hamilton  to  Batavia, 
where  he  was  among  the  foremost  in  suggesting  and 
helping  to  establish  and  nourish  church,  educational 
and  other  enterprises  calculated  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  village.  His  influence  did  much  to 
secure  the  location  of  the  New  York  State  In.stitution 
for  Blind  there.  In  1868  he  was  elected  by  his  di.strict 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  by  his  unbending  honesty 
and  truthfulness  and  his  integrity  to  his  convictions, 
he  speedily  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low members.  He  was  an  honest,  faithful,  conscien- 
tious representative.  Mr.  Fisher  was  a  Trustee  of 
Aubiun  Theological  Seminary,  1863-70.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  sympathetic, 
benevolent,  con.sistent  Christian  man,  loved  and  hon- 
ored by  most  of  the  community  in  which  ho  lived, 
and  respected  by  all.  He  died  at  Batiivia,  March 
28th,  1882. 

Fisher,  Prof.  M.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
Parke  county,  Indiana,  October,  18;;4.  He  gradiuited 
at  Waveland  Presbyterian  Academy  in  1853,  and  the 
same  year  entered  Hanover  College,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  in  1855.  Soon  after  completing 
his  literary  course  Dr.  Fisher  accejjted  a  Professorship 
in  Westminster  College,  at  Fulton,  Mo.  In  1856  he 
was  made  Professor  of  the  Ancient  Languages.  In 
1857  he  wa.s  assigned  to  the  Chair  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature,  a  chair  which  he  occupied  till  the 
Fall  of  1870.  He  w;is  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Missouri,-  in  1858,  having  completed 
his  theological  course  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  S.  Laws. 
He  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  iu  1860.  In 
connection  with  his  duties  as  College  Professor,  he 
was,  for  the  most  of  his  time,  iu  ch.arge,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Fulton,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  SjTiod. 

In  1870  Dr.  Fisher  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Synodical  College,  after  a  period  of  service  extending 
through  fifteen  years,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  Independence,  Mo.  While  there 
he  was  President  of  Independence  Female  College,  a  . 
position  to  which  he  was  called  soon  after  accepting 
the  pastorate  of  the  Church.  When  the  Rev.  N.  L. 
Rice,  n.I).,  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Westminster 
College,  in  1874,  Prof.  Fisher  was  recalled  to  the 
Chair  of  Latin,  and  also  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Faculty,  a  position  which  he  had  held  for  years 
previous  to  his  resignation  in  1870.  While  there  was 
a  Theological  Department  in  connection  with  the 
College,  Dr.  Fisher  was  in  charge  of  the  Semitic 
languages. 

In  the  Fall  of  1877,  after  having  served  nineteen 
years  in  Westminster  College,  Dr.  Fi.sherwas  called  to 
the  Chairof  I^atin  in  the  State  University,  at  Columbia., 
a  i>osition  which  he  accepted  and  still  holds.      I'.y  liis 
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scholarship  and  literary  labors  he  has  acquired  an 
international  reputiition.  His  pulilished  works  art- 
regarded  as  authority  iu  both  England  and  America. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  a  series  of  books  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  soon  be  published.  The  New  England 
Journal  of  Education,  Bo.stou,  speaks  of  Dr.  Fisher  a,s 
"one  of  the  ablest  of  living  teachers."  In  the  esti- 
mation of  scholars,  his  work,  entitled  "  The  Three 
Pronunciations  of  Latin,"  contains  the  ablest  defence 
of  the  English  system  that  has  ever  appeared. 

Fisher,  Samuel  Ware,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was 
born  iu  Morristown,  N.  J.,  April  5th,  1814.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1835;  then  spent  a  year 
in  Middletown,  Conn. ;  and  after  that  studied  di\-in- 
ity  at  Princeton  for  two  years,  and  at  Union  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  for  one  year.  He  held  a  high  rank, 
both  as  a  collegian  and  a  seminarist.  In  1839  he 
was  called  to  West  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  now  Montclair, 
as  the  first  pastor  there,  and  remained  three  and  a 
half  years,  manifesting,  as  the  Session  testify,  "the 
fervent  zeal  and  the  unremitting  labor  whii:h  have 
ever  made  his  life  so  full  of  usefulness  and  honor." 
In  1843  Dr.  Fisher  removed  to  Albany,  and  was 
installed  over  the  Fourth  Church,  October  13th,  in 
which  his  labors  were  largely  blessed.  In  1846  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Cincinnati,  and  during  his  eleven  years'  pastorate  in 
that  city,  178  were  added  to  the  church  on  examina- 
tion, and  248  by  letter,  while  its  benevolent  activity 
was  greatly  quickened. 

In  1858  Dr.  Fi.sher  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Hamilton  College.  His  presidency  was  notable,  and 
in  certain  directions  very  successful.  His  gifts  did 
not  qualify  him  for  permanency  in  a  college,  and  his 
tastes  did  not  affect  it,  and  finishing  the  work  given 
him  to  do  there,  he  gladly  returned  to  the  pastorate, 
and  November  1.5th,  1867,  resumed  it,  in  the  West- 
minster Church,  Utica.  This  church  greatly  pros- 
pered under  his  ministry,  which  continued  until 
1871,  impaired  health  compelling  him  at  that  time 
to  resign  the  charge.  He  died  at  College  Hill,  O., 
January  18th,  1874.  Dr.  Fisher's  traits  were  pro- 
nounced. He  was  honorably  ambitious  and  aspiring, 
and  enjoyed  authority  as  well  as  eminence.  His  con- 
victions were  positive,  unyielding  and  openly  ex- 
pressed. Principle  preponderated  with  him  over 
hurry  and  force.  Conscience  was  his  master  faculty, 
and,  incapable  of  trickery,  he  could  not  perpetrate 
wrong.  His  heart  was  aglow  with  zeal  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  race.  His  stjie  of  composition  was  ad- 
niiral)ly  adapted  to  popular  discourse — free,  affluent 
and  intense.  His  matter  was  not  weighted  with 
learning,  and  yet  considering  its  purpose,  sufficiently 
supplied  with  it.  He  spoke  in  words  that  burned, 
and  the  themes  in  which  he  most  delighted  were 
those  that  most  partook  of  the  gospel.  Many  of 
Dr.  Fisher's  sermons  and  addresses  were  put  to  the 
press.  In  1852  he  published  a  volume  entitled  "  The 
Three  Great  Temptations,"  and  in  1860,  a  volume 
16 


of  "Occasional  Sermons  and  Addresses."  A  course 
of  sermons  at  Utica,  on  the  "  Life  of  Christ, ' '  ai>p<ared 
iu  print  alter  his  decease. 

Fisk,  Ezra,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Shelburne,  Mass., 
January  10th,  1785.  He  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  in  1809,  studied  theology  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Packard,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Franklin  Association,  April  19th,  1810.  After 
preaching  some  months,  as  a  licentiate,  he  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  proceeded  to  Georgia, 
where  he  labored  for  two  years  in  districts  compara^ 
tively  destitute  of  the  preaching  of  the  go.si^el.  In 
the  Autumn  of  1812  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  acted  for  some  months  as  a  city  missionary, 
In  August,  1813,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian CiiuTch  in  Goshen,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  labored 
faithfully  about  twenty  years.  In  1832  he  passed  the 
Winter  in  Georgia,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  In 
his  absence  he  received  the  aiiiiointmeut  of  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions, 
but  from  a  cou\-iction  that  to  fulfill  its  duties  prop- 
erly would  require  more  labor  than  he  was  able  to 
endure,  he  declined  the  appointment. 

In  May,  1833,  Dr.  Fi.sk  was  elected  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Gov- 
ernment iu  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  and 
accepted  the  Chair.  On  his  way  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  he  was  taken  sick  iu  Philadelphia,  and  died, 
on  December  5th.  His  remaius  were  removed,  by 
request  of  his  former  charge,  and  deposited  amid  the 
ashes  of  his  beloved  people  at  Goshen.  In  1830  Dr. 
Fisk  presided  as  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
His  published  works  consist  of  an  Oration,  delivered 
at  Williams  College  in  1825;  a  lecture  on  the  Ina- 
bility of  Sinners;  his  Farewell  Sermon  on  leaving 
Goshen;  a  series  of  articles  on  Mental  Science,  in  the 
Christian  Adrocate,  and  several  valuable  articles  in 
the  Bihlicid  Ecpcrtort/. 

Fitzgerald,  James  H.,  was  born  in  Cumberland 
county,  Va.  Liberally  educated,  and  inheriting  a 
competent  estate,  he  was  enabled  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  duty  as  a  private  citizen,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  labors  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow -men. 
Early  in  life  he  was  callecl  out  from  his  retirement  to 
represent  the  county  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 
The  sphere  of  politics,  however,  was  not  the  one  in 
which  he  most  delighted  to  serve  his  generation,  and 
do  good  to  the  human  race.  Becoming  connected  by 
marriage  with  a  family  whose  residence  was  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fredericksburg,  he  was  led  to  make  his  home  in  that 
healthy  and  beautiful  situation.  As  an  elder  in  the 
Church,  Trustee  of  Harapden-Sidney  College,  Direc- 
tor of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  President  of  the 
I  Central  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  a  helper  in 
every  good  word  and  work,  he  expended  his  strength 
and  the  resovrrces  of  an  ample  income. 

The  kindness  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  disposition  was 
equaled  by  the  fiimuess  of  his  moral  principles.    In- 
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st(':i(l  of  seekiuj;  iiromineiK'e  in  any  canst-  or  act  in 
which  he  was  associated  with  others,  he  seemed  to 
make  every  one -a  leader,  rather  than  liimself.  Natur- 
ally gentle,  he  was  truly  brave;  retiring  and  unpre- 
suming,  he  was  strictly  honorable.  In  the  judicatories  [ 
of  the  Church,  which  he  very  generally  attended  as 
reiiresentative,  he  was  always  a  welcome  member,  a 
model  of  propriety  in  action,  coolness  of  judgment, 
and  correctness  in  decision.  Through  him  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  in  Fredericksburg  was  command- 
ing, and  in  him  the  Church  in  ^\'arrenton  had  a  firm 
friend  and  generous  helper.  During  a  visit  to  Europe, 
he  died,  in  Paris,  May  Otli,  1852,  and  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  private  burial  gi'ound  at  the 
Falls,  Juno  M.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  MePhail,  in  a  ser- 
mon preached  on  the  occasion,  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished, characterized  the  departed  elder  as  a  model  of 
the  Christian  gentleman. 

Fithian,  Rev.  Philip  Vicars,  was  born  in 
Cumberland  county,  N.  J.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  1775. 
For  some  time  he  labored  as  a  missionary  under  the 
direction  of  the  Presbytery,  and  then  entered  the 
army  as  a  Chaplain.  At  the  Battle  of  AVhite  Plains 
he  fought  in  the  ranks,  lie  died  in  177G,  from  dis- 
ease contracted  in  camp. 

Fitzhugh,  Ed-wrard  H. ,  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Caroline,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  1816.  He 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Chui'ch  of  Wheeling, 
under  the  ministry  of  IJev.  Henry  R.  Weed,  D.  n. ,  in 
1848.  He  was  ordaintnl  an  elder  in  that  church  in 
1850,  and  continued  his  connection  with  that  church, 
and  remained  a  member  of  its  Session  until  18G1, 
when  he  removed  to  Richmond,  Virginia.  In  1862 
he  united  with  the  First.  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Richmond,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Thomas  V. 
Moore,  D.  D.  In  1807  he  was  elected. and  installed  an 
elder  in  that  church,  of  which  he  still  remains  a 
member.  In  1807  he  was  elected,  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Southern  Pre.sb3'terian  Church,  a 
member  of  the  Assembly's  E.Kecutive  "Committees 
of  Publication  and  Education."  By  continued  re- 
elections  he  remained  a  member  of  both  committees 
while  they  were  united,  and  he  still  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Publication. 

Judge  Fitzhugh  is  a  lawyer,  and  practiced  his  pro- 
fession many  years  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  for  some 
years  in  Richmond,  Va.  In  1870  he  was  elected  by 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  Judge  of  the  Chancery 
Court  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  He  held  th:it  posi- 
tion until  1883,  when  his  term  of  office  expired,  and 
he  returned  to  the  Bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
met  at  New  Orleans  in  1858,  representing,  in  part, 
the  Presbytery  of  Washington ;  and  in  1808  he  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembl.y  which  met  at  Balti- 
more, representing  the  Presbj-tcry  of  East  Hanover. 

Flagler,  Thomas  Thorn,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah  Thorn  Flagler,  was  born  at  Pleasant  Valley, 


Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  October  12th,  1811.  At  the 
early  age  of  eighteen  he  was  the  successful  editor  and 
I)roprietor,  as  well  as  publisher,  of  the  Chithnnngo  T!t- 
puhlican,  at  OxJbrd,  N.  Y.  He  removed,  in  18;j(i.  to 
Lockport,  Niagara  county,  X.  Y.,  which  has  since 
been  his  resilience.  In  1840  he  was  ordained  a  rul- 
ing elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lock- 
port,  which  position  he  has  fiiithfully  maintained 
ever  since.  From  1838  to  1843  he  was  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Niagara  Courier,  at  Lockport. 
He  then  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  is  now  President  of  the  Holly 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  of  the  Niagara  County 
National  Bank.  He  represented  his  district  in  the 
Stat«  Legi.slature  in  1842,  1843,  and  1800,  was  a 
member  of  the  ThLrty-thrrd  and  Thirty-fourth  Con- 
gress, and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1868.  Mr. 
Flagler's  practical  judgment,  promptness  of  action, 
rectitude  and  honesty  have  given  him  great  influ- 
ence. He  has  honored  all  the  positions  of  Church 
and  State  to  which  he  has  been  ciilled.  He  is  uni- 
ver.sally  respected  and  beloved  by  the  community  in 
which  he  lives. 

Flinn,  Andre-w,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  in  1773.  A\Tien  he  was  little  more  than  a 
year  old  his  parents  migrated,  with  their  family,  to 
Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C.  After  his  preliminary 
education,  he  entered  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  acquitted  himself  well,  both  as  a 
scholar  and  a  Christian,  and  received,  with  consider- 
able marks  of  distinction,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  in  179!).  Having  studied  theology,  he  w!us 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Orange,  in  the  year  1800.  In  June,  1803,  he  was 
ordained  and  instilled  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C.  Here  he  was  indefatigable  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  pastor,  and  was  obliged, 
besides,  to  teach  a  school,  in  order  to  make  out  a  com- 
petent support.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1805  bis  united  labors  as  pastor  and  teacher  became 
so  oppressive,  that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  resign 
his  charge.  He  now  removed  to  Camden,  S.  C,  where 
he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  and  building  up 
a  very  respectable  Presbyterian  congregation.  After 
laboring  there  for  a  short  time,  he  went  to  Williams- 
burg District,  and  preached  for  a  while  to  the  churches 
of  Bethel  and  Indiantown. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1811,  Dr.  Flinn  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of  Charles- 
ton. This  was  the  theatre  of  his  most  important 
labors,  and  here,  especially,  he  gained  his  wide  and 
brilliant  reputation.  He  soon  came  to  be  known  ex- 
tensively in  the  Church,  and  in  the  North  as  well  ;us 
the  South,  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  attract- 
ive preachers  of  his  day.  His  labors  in  Charleston 
were  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing,  and  both  his 
church  and  congi'egation  had  a-  rapid  and  hciilthful 
growth.       He   continued  in  this  connection  till  the 
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close  of  his  life,  which  occurrcci  February  24th,  1820. 
In  1813  Dr.  Flinu  was  Jlodcrator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. As  a  preacher,  he  was  cli.stinguishcd  by 
earnestness,  solemnity  and  pathos.  The  all-iibsoib- 
ing  object  of  his  ministry  was  to  awaken  the  con- 
sciences of  men  and  lead  them  to  the  Savimir.  He 
wa.s  faithful  and  exemplary  in  his  attendance  upon 
the  judicatories  of  the  Church.  "Whether  he  was  found 
in  the  General  Assembly  or  in  the  meetings  of  Synods 
and  Presbyteries,  bis  personal  influence,  judicious 
counsels  and  glowing  zeal  were  always  highly  ap- 
preciated. 

Folsom,  George  Palmer,  D.  D.,  is  a  native  of 
New  York.  He  was  born  in  F.uflalo,  December  Ifith, 
1826,  and  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1847. 
He  was  a  teacher  at  South  Bend,  1847-8,  and  in 
business,  1848-9.  He  was  ordained  by  Genesee 
Presbytery,  1853;  pastor  at  Attica,  N.  Y.,  18.52-9, 
and  at  Geneseo,  1859-G8;  District  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection,  at  Chicago,  HI.,  1869-71; 
settled  at  Baraboo,  Wis.,  1872-8;  Chicago,  HI., 
1879-80,  and  from  1880  has  been  pastor  at  Iowa 
City,  la.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Williams  College,  in  1881.  Dr.  Folsom  is  a 
faithful  and  successful  preacher.  He  has  published 
sermons  and  historical  addresses. 

Fontaine,  Thomas  Littleton.  The  history  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  is  closely 
linked  with  the  days  of  persecution  and  the  tyranny 
of  governments  in  other  lands.  Liberty  of  conscience 
and  the  right  to  worship  God  in  the  exercise  of  it, 
when  oppressed  elsewhere,  found  an  asylum  here. 
Driven  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
founder  of  a  distinguished  French  family  took  refuge 
on  American  soil.  From  this  family  of  Huguenots 
was  descended  Thomas  Littleton  Fontaine,  who  wivs 
born  in  Maryland,  1806.  Along  the  line  of  his 
family,  both  in  this  country  and  France,  are  found 
many  persons  distinguished  for  piety  and  talents, 
and  many  ministers  of  the  gospel.  He  bore  the 
family  marks.  He  gloried  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  with 
a  fervor  and  fearless  zeal  that  seemed  to  worldly 
minds  an  infatuation.  The  .spirit  he  was  of  was 
that  which  was  shown  in  the  martyrs. 

In  early  manhood  he  publicly  acknowledged  the 
Saviour,  and  united  with  the  Fir.st  Presbyterian 
Church  of  St.  Louis,  of  which  Dr.  W.  S.  Potts  was 
then  i>astor.  He  and  his  wife  were  among  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  Second  Church,  formed  under  the 
pa.storate  of  Dr.  Potts.  He  was  resident  within  the 
bounds  of  these  churches  for  about  fourteen  years. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  New  Madrid,  where  he 
.spent  most  of  his  remaining  life. 

Mr.  Fontaine  valued  opportunities  for  doing  good 
;is  few  men  value  them,  and  with  ceaseless  ardor  did 
he  follow  the  injunction,  "Whatsoever  thy  hand 
lindcfh  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  To  him  was 
due  the  organizatiort  of  the  first  Sabbath  School  in 
New  Madrid,  and  the  establishment  of  the   Presby- 


terian Church  there.  During  a  short  residence  in 
Batesville,  Arkansas,  he  secured  the  organization  of  a 
Presbj-terian  Church  in  that  place,  and  the  erection 
of  a  house  of  worship,,  in  which  he  was  a  ruling  elder. 
New  JIadrid  was  the  principal  .scene  of  his  labors. 
When  the  church  was  organized  there,  in  1856,  he 
was  made  an  elder  in  it,  and  he  was  for  a  number  of 
I  years  its  only  ruling  elder.  There,  surrounded  by 
the  artfulness  and  corruption  of  Eomanism  and  the 
vices  of  a  mammon-serving  world,  his  consecration  to 
the  service  of  Christ  marked  him  as  a  peculiar  man. 
He  was  by  nothing  daunted.  He  yearned  for  souls, 
with  what  seemed  an  irresistible  passion,  hoping  and 
believing  to  the  end. 

Foote,  Charles  Henry,  D.  D.,  son  of  Alvan 
and  Ann  (Palmer)  Foote,  was  born  at  Iamio.v,  Mass., 
June  17th,  1825;  graduated  at  Williams  College,  in 
1849;  taught  one  year  at  the  Academy,  in  Mendon, 
N.  Y. ;  studied  law  one  year;  graduated  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  in  1854,  and  was  licensed  by  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery,  February  8th,  1854.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  from  May  23d,  1854,  until  Oetolier  15th, 
1857;  of  Jerscyville  Church,  111.,  from  April  15th, 
1800,  until  April  16th,  1868;  of  the  Church  at  Cairo. 
III.,  from  May  10th,  1868,  until  September  20th,  1871: 
of  the  North  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  Novem- 
ber 25th,  1871,  until  October  20th,  1875,  and  of  the 
Walnut  Street  Church  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  from 
April  23d,  1876,  until  September  27th,  1878.  His  la.st 
charge  was  at  Ionia,  Mich.,  where  he  was  Installed 
October  10th,  1879.  He  died  June  28tli,  1880.  In 
all  his  settlements  Dr.  Foote's  labors  were  eminently 
successful  in  winning  souls,  and  the  additions  to  all 
his  churches,  during  his  pastorates,  were  unusually 
large.  He  was  a  scholar  of  much  more  than  usual 
culture.  As  a'preachcr  he  took  a  high  rank.  His 
.social  qualities  and  gilts  were  eminent. 

Foote,  "William  Henry,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Colchester,  Connecticut,  December  20th,  1794.  He 
entered  Yale  College,  in  September,  1814;  in  the 
Spring  of  1816  went  to  Virginia  a,s  Tutor  in  a  private 
family,  at  Falmouth;  returned  to  college  in  Septem- 
ber, and  received  his  degree  of  A.  B.,  Sejjtember  11th, 
1816.  Afterwards  he  resumed  his  duties  as  Tutor,  in 
connection  with  the  duties  of  which  jjosition  he  began 
to  hold  religious  meetings  in  destitute  neighborhoods, 
thus  early  developing  a  spirit  which  never  ceased 
but  with  his  life.  In  October,  1817,  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester 
as  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry.  In  July, 
1818,  he  left  Falmouth  and  became  an  assistant  in 
the  school  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  in  Winchester.  In 
October,  1818,  he  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  but  having  injured  his  health  by  the 
excessive  study  incident  to  an  efl'ortto  keep  nj)  with 
two  cla.sses  he  left  the  Institution  in  the  Fall  of  1819. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  October  30th, 
of  that  year.     After  his  licensure  he  performed  mis- 
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siomiry  labor  for  some  time,  at  the  Ridge,  and  the 
Xortheru  Neck.  He  began  preaching,  October  29th, 
in  a  circuit  embracing  Shenandoali  county,  and 
points  of  Frederick  and  Hampsliire.  After  proadi- 
ing  as  a  missionary  at  otlier  places,  in  June,  1823,  he 
organized  and  afterwards  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Woodstock,  and  also  the  previously  existing 
Church  of  Stoverstown  (now  Strasburg).  While 
residing  in  Woodstock  he  established  and  conducted 
an  academy. 

In  September,  1824,  Dr.  Foote  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  congregations  of  Mount  Bethel,  Springlield 
and  Ronmey,  residing  at  Roniney,  where  he  estab- 
lished, and  conducted  with  great  success,  a  Male  and 
Female  Academy.  His  first  pastoral  connection  with 
Komney  extended  to  1838,  during  which  period  his 
abundant  labors  there  and  throughout  the  country 
were  greatly  blessed.  About  the  beginning  of  1838 
he  was  Agent  of  the  ' '  Central  Board  of  Foreign  Jlis- 
sions, ' '  and  labored  with  great  earnestness  and  success 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Synods  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  While  engaged  in  this  work  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  tlie  early  history  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  ministry,  and  the  fruits  of  his 
investigations  are  seen  in  his  admirable  "Sketches." 
In  May,  1845,  he  returned  to  his  old  charge,  in 
Eomney  and  the  Academy,  and  there  continued 
until  1861,  after  which  he  was  Agent  for  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  then  returned  once  more  to  Romney 
and  Springfield,  to  labor  till  the  close  of  his  life, 
which  occurred  November  22d,  1869. 

Dr.  Foote  was  in  many  respects  a  marked  man,  of 
clear  and  strong  convictions,  and  indomitaljle  energy 
in  carrying  them  into  action.  As  a  missionary  and 
pastor,  he  was  abundant  in  labors,  never  deterred  by 
difficulties  or  dangers  from  the  discharge  of  duty. 
As  a  member  of  different  ecclesiastical  bodies,  he  was 
faithful  and  judicious.  In  debate  he  was  vigorous 
and  logical.  As  a  scholar,  he  was  accurate  and 
well  informed;  and  as  a  writer,  easy,  copious  and 
attractive.  In  his  home  and  moments  of  relaxation 
he  was  affectionate  and  sympathetic,  preserving 
greenness  of  heart  even  down  to  old  age. 

Ford,  John  Richardson,  was  born  in  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  May  8th,  1801.  At  about  the  age  of 
.seventeen  he  moved  to  Natchez,  Mi.ss.,  where  he 
resided  for  a  number  of  years.  He  joined  the  Church 
at  Dan\ille,  Ky.,  in  1831,  and  was  made  an  elder  of 
the  same  in  1839,  and  after  moving  to  Missouri  he 
was  cho.sen  to  the  same  oiRce  in  the  Presbj'terian 
Church  of  Lexington,  Mo.  In  1858  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  Pettis  county.  Mo. ,  and  afterwards,  in 
1862,  to  Lafayette  county,  near  Lexington,  Mo., 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 

"Colonel"  Ford,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was 
a  man  of  fine  appearance,  kind,  hospitable  and 
generous,  of  .strong  convictions,  sincere  in  the  belief 
and  frank  in  the  expression  of  them.  His  piety  was 
unostentatious,  but  genuine;  he  loved  the  Word  and 


people  of  God,  and  he  was  not  "without  chastise- 
ment," especially  in  his  later  life,  but  tribulation 
wrought  in  him  patience,  experience,  hope  and  love. 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age — more  than  fourscore — 
revered  by  his  children,  loved  b~  his  friemls  and 
respected  by  all. 

Ford,  Rev.  Joshua  Ed-wards,  the  son  of 
George  W.  and  Mary  (Edwards)  Ford,  was  born  in 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  August  3d,  1825.  He  graduated 
at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1844;  studied  Divinity 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City, 
and  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  New  York 
Fourth  Presbytery.  In  1847,  under  the  direction  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  he  sailed  as  a  missionary  to 
Syria,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  having  married 
Miss  Mary  Perry,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.  His 
first  station  was  Aleppo,  Northern  Syria,  a  field  of 
peculiar  trials,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
against  the  truth  and  the  multitude  of  his  labors. 
Besides  being  mis.sionary  for  that  city,  he  was  for- 
warding agent,  postmaster,  and  banker  for  several 
other  stations  further  iu  the  interior,  and  his  duties 
were  very  onerous.  In  answer  to  an  urgent  call  he 
left  his  family  in  Aleppo,  and  spent  six  months  in 
Mosul,  preaching  the  gospel.  When  the  Central 
Turkey  Mi.ssion  was  formed,  including  Aleppo  within 
the  field,  Mr.  Ford  was  transferred  to  Beirut,  where 
he  labored  most  zealously  for  four  years.  From 
thence  he  removed  to  Sidon,  where  he  had  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  a  wide  field,  while  much  of 
the  time  his  associates  were  laid  aside  by  sickness. 
By  the  invitation  of  the  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society 
he  visited  England  in  1861,  and  spent  several  months 
in  presenting  most  ably  the  claims  of  S.vTia  upon  the 
sympathies  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

In  the  Summer  of  1865  Mr.  Ford  returned  on  a 
visit  to  the  United  States,  by  the  advice  of  physicians, 
for  the  health  of  his  family.  He  expected  speedily 
to  return  to  his  field  of  labor,  but,  after  pleading  the 
cause  of  missions  in  his  native  country  with  earnest- 
ness and  zeal,  on  April  3d,  1866,  he  slept  the  sleep  of 
death.  Mr.  Ford  was  eminently  unselfish,  wholly 
devoted  to  his  work,  and  was  willing  to  be  counted  any- 
thing or  nothing  that  Christ  might  be  exalted.  He  was 
emphatically  a  man  of  prayer,  and  one  who  prayed  in 
faith,  expecting  an  answer.  He  had  a  power  over 
other  Christians  associated  with  him,  stimulating  tliem 
to  greater  prayerfulne.ss  and  labor,  though  seemingly 
himself  unconscious  of  it.  He  was  one  in  whom  the 
grace  of  God  al)ounded  and  was  active;  he  loved  Ciod 
and  walked  with  Him. 

Foreign  Missions,  Board  of.  The  first  or 
General  Presbytery  established  in  the  United  States 
wiis  organized  as  an  Evangelistic  Society.  Its  first 
foreign  missionary  work  began  among  the  heathen 
aborigines  of  this  country,  in  1741,  and  in  1751  a 
.standing  rule  was  adopted  by  the  General  Synod,  in 
view  of  the  "exigencies  of  the  great  affair  of  )ir<i]ia- 
gatiug  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,"  an  annual 
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collection  be  taken  in  each  church.  Other  move- 
ments, in  different  portions  of  the  Church,  were  in- 
stituted at  various  times,  and  distinct  societies  formed 
for  labor  among  the  Indians.  This  feeling  for  direct 
missionary  cftbrt  increased,  and  in  1817  the  General 
Assembly  recommended  measures  -which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  which  did  a  good  work,  for  years,  among  the 
Indians.  In  1826  it  was  amalgamated  with  the 
American  Board. 

Whilst  many  in  our  Church  sympathized  with  the 
American  Board,  and  co-operated  with  it,  others  stood 
aloof,  holding  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Church,  in  her 
corporate  capacity,  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
evangelizing  the  world.  This  led  to  the  formation,  in 
Pittsburg,  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
in  October,  1831,  which  soon  drew  around  it  those 
who  held  to  the  principle  named,  and  who,  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Swift,  the  first  Secretary, 
commenced  operations  in  difl'erent  countries.  The 
first  report  of  this  Society  was  made  in  May,  1833, 
and  showed  receijjts  to  the  amount  of  5>6, 431. 90;  with 
missionaries  appointed  to  Western  Africa,  India,  and 
North  American  Indians.  In  1837  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  was  organized  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  to  it  all  the  missions  and  funds  of  the 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society  were  transferred. 
In  that  year  the  receipts  were  $22,832..'54,  and  its 
missions  were  as  already  enumerated. 

As  soon  as  the  Board  was  created  it  drew  to  it 
friends  who  had  not  co-operated  with  the  Western 
Society,  so  that  the  gain  in  receipts  the  first  year 
(1838)  was  100  per  cent,  over  those  of  1837.  The 
working  force  in  the  field,  reported  for  this  same  period, 
was  1.5  missionaries,  6  laymen,  and  16  females.  No 
native  laborer  is  mentioned.  Two  missionaries  were 
sent  oat  in  December,  1837,  to  the  Chinese  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  This  mission  was  established 
at  Singapore,  and  continued  until  the  opening  of 
China  to  missionary  effort,  in  1843,  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred, first  to  Macao,  and  then,  when  reinforcements 
arrived,  to  Canton,  Amoy  and  Ningpo.  This  was  the 
fourtli  imporfcmt  mission  of  the  Board.  The  follow- 
ing were  established,  in  succession,  until  the  reunion 
in  1870:  Siam,  1840,  and  reoceupied  in  1846;  Cori.sco, 
1849 ;  Chinese  in  California,  1851 ;  Bogota,  1856 ; 
Brazil,  1859;  Japan,  1859;  Laos,  1867. 

The  total  receiiits  to  the  Western  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  till  May,  1837,  were?;92,301.  The  growth 
for  the  next  ten  years  was  steady,  and  the  receipts 
from  the  living  membership  of  the  Church  and  from 
legacies  were  51627,438.  In  the  next  decade,  from 
1848  to  1857,  §1,193,291;  from  1858  to  1867,  §1,858,- 
064.  The  growth  in  this  decade  is  remarkable,  as  in 
this  period  the  whole  Southern  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  border  churches  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri,  ceased  to  contribute  through  the 
Board.  The  contributions  of  tlie  churches  for  the 
next  three  years,  or  until  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and 


New  School  branches,  were,  including  §44,602  raised 
for  the  debt  by  a  few  friends,  in  1870,  §877,682,  so  that 
the  new  Board  commenced  its  work  without  a  balance 
against  it;  adding  these  sums  together,  and  the  total 
raised  by  one  branch  of  the  Church,  through  its  own 
Board,  was  §4,511,873.  The  numlter  of  missionaries 
sent  to  its  different  missions  in  this  same  period  were 
about  206  ministers,  110  unmarried  ladies  and  62 
laymen.  These  laj'men  were  largely  employed 
among  the  Indians.  As  most  of  the  missionaries  are 
married,  the  number  of  women  in  connection  with 
the  Board  is  larger  than  that  of  the  men.  From  1871  to 
1883  the  total  receijjts  from  the  .sources  named  have 
been  §6,558,783,  or  a  little  over  half  a  million  per  an- 
num (§504,521).  The  average  number  of  communicants 
for  this  period  has  been  537,335.  So  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Church  have  not  reached,  including 
legacies,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  annum  to  this 
cause. 

At  the  reunion,  the  following  missions  and  mis- 
sionaries were  received:  Kohlapur,  1870,  one  mis- 
.sionary  and  his  wife,  20  communicants  and  127 
scholars,  one  station.  From  the  American  Board, 
Syria  Mission  (1870),  8  missionaries,  1  unmarried 
lady,  4  stations,  2  native  preachers,  294  communi- 
ciuts  and  1671  scholars.  Gaboon  Mission  (1870),  2 
missionaries,  1  station  and  10  communicants,  no  re- 
p(n't  of  the  school.  Seneca  Mission  (1870),  3  mission- 
aries, 3  stations  and  216  communicants.  Persia 
Mission  (1871),  4  missionaries,  1  physician,  1  un- 
married lady,  1  station,  700  communicants  and  960 
scholars.  Dakota  Mission  (1871),  2  missionaries,  1 
teacher,  1  ordained  native  minister,  2  stiitions,  164 
communicants  and  151  scholars.  In  addition  to  these, 
two  missionaries  of  Peking  were  transferred  to  the 
Board  in  1870,  making  a  total,  including  Kohlapur, 
of  6  missions,  22  ordained  missionaries,  1  pliysician, 
2  unmarried  ladies,  1404  communicants  and  2909 
scholars,  as  far  as  reported.  The  number  of  native 
laborers  is  incomplete.  The  following  missions  have 
been  established  since  1870  among  the  Indians:  Nez 
Perces,  Chippewas,  AVinnebagoes,  lowas,  Sacs  and 
Choctaws;  Mexico,  1872;  Chili  (1873),  transferred 
from  Foreign  Christian  Union;  Guatemala,  1882. 

The  following  comparison  will  show  the  rapid 
development  of  the  work,  from  the  reunion  to  the 
present  time,  November  1st,  1883: — 
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The  receipts  in  1872,  when  the  two  branches  were 
thoroughly  consolidated,  were  $451,276;  and  in  1883, 
§655,. 588. 
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Four  Stations  and  several  Outstations.. 
One  Station  

392 

South  America: 
United   States  of 

Nine  Stiitions  and  several  Outstations.. 

264 

Chili 

180 

Total  of  South  America  Mission 

Africa  : 
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21 
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Asia: 

India: 
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China: 

1,106 
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Ningpo  Mission.. 
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42 
5 
22 

22 
20 

99 
6 
16 

40 
100 

2,759 

228 

1,025 

1,717 
1,036 

152 

120 

71 
184 

983 

t200 

2,024 
4,615 

626 

208 

473 
1,016 

1,397 

Chinese  in  Cali- 

629 

Four    Stations    and    eighty-one  Out- 

2,631 

Five  Stations   and   forty-three    Out- 

5.816 

266 

685 

18,656 

971 

14,407 

6,126 

21,223 

*  Kesumed. 


f  Last  year's  Report. 


RECEIPTS  FROM  WOMEN'S  SOCIETIES  FROM  1870  TO  1883. 

Societies. 

1870-74 
4  years. 

1874^75 

1875-76 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 

1880-81 

188J-82 

1882-83 

Philadelphia 

Northwest 

New  York 

8127,472  56 

28,972  52 

21,990  20 

5,001  35 

4,308  74 

2,000  00 

$64,8S1  70 
14,6i;6  07 
9,907  74 
3,0'i3  10 
1,726  90 
2,043  27 

872,602  55 

18,055  09 

15,109  00 

3  459  46 

i;922  69 

2,944  37 

$78,309  86 

23,721  52 

16,212  64 

3,839  68 

1,924  94 

1,950  00 

J75,50S  99 

24,i:.9  42 

17,593  20 

3,034  72 

1,786  08 

1.230  00 

134  67 

SS4,328  17 
29,128  18 
15,919  88 
3,731  96 
1,642  93 
1,300  00 
258  53 

$117,4.S9  99 
31,291  97 
19,099  04 
3,062  72 
2,087  03 
1,744  00 
731  53 

$95,142  51 

44,335  24 

22,572  47 

4,008  32 

2,294  12 

825  00 

1,126  57 

$103,713  19 
43,35.)  03 
22,056  34 
3,703  15 
2,233  88 
1,686  00 
1,432  68 

$112,696  63 
60,400  04 
21,390  86 

4,001  45 

2,692  94 

1,541  41 

Totalf 

J189,801  37 

396,249  47 

$114,993  11 

$124,958  63 

$1^4,047  08 

$136,309  69 

8176,096  88 

$170,304  23 

$178,180  27 

$192,729  33 

*  Acknowledguients  in  1S82  and  1SS:J  inchided  in  the  receipts  from  the  Ladies'  Board  of  Missions,  New  York. 
+  These  sums  represent  the  amounts  acknowledged  among  the  regular  receipts  of  the  Board. 
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About  the  time  of  the  reunion  there  was  an 
awakening  among  the  women  of  the  Church,  in  for- 
eign missions,  and  as  a  result  of  this  several  Women's 
Societies  have  been  organized,  that  have  been  in 
thorough  syuii)athy  with  and  heartily  loyal  to  the 
liiiard  in  all  their  aims  and  endeavors.  The  table 
of  receipts  by  the  Board,  on  the  preceding  page,  will 
show  what  they  have  done  since  1870.  The  first 
four  years  have  been  merged  iu  one  column,  for 
want  of  space : — 

There  h;>s  been  a  steady  increiise  in  the  gifts  of  the 
li^■ing  membership  of  the  Church,  from  the  formation 
of  the  Board  to  the  present  time,  but  whether  the 
increase  of  the  receipts  has  kept  pace  with  the  aug- 
mented wealth  of  the  Church  is  a  question.  The 
following  facts  are  of  interest.  Beginning  with 
1840,  when  the  minutes  of  the  O.  S.  branch  were 
pruned  and  represented  its  own  constituency,  we 
have  annually,  from  the  living  member.ship  of  the 
Church,  e.xcluding  legacies,  the  following  average 
for  each  decade: — 

1840  to  50 40     cents  per  member. 

1850  to  00 48*       " 

1860  to  70 68|      "        "  " 

Beginning  with  the  year  1872,  when  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  N.  S.  branch  were  given  iu  bulk,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  Board,  and  taking  the  annual  average 
per  member  during  the  next  decade,  or  to  1881,  and 
the  sum  is  eighty  cents,  while  for  the  last  two  years, 
the  average  per  annum  is  eighty-three  cents  for  each 
communicant.  Most  of  the  legacies  left  to  the  Board 
were  the  outcome  of  pre\ious  training  and  of  interest 
in  the  cause,  so  that  they  properly  represent,  with 
the  specific  donations  from  the  living  membership, 
the  amount  of  sympathy  with  the  work. 

The  system  of  agencies  was  maintained  by  the 
Board  till  1853,  when  it  was  virtually  abandoned. 
From  1840  to  1853  inclusive,  the  average  from  each 
communicant  was  forty-two  and.one-fourth  cents  per 
annum,  while  for  the  next  sixteen  years,  or  down  to 
reunion,  the  average  for  eitch  year  was  sixty-one  and 
one-half  cents  per  member. 

From  the  organization  of  the  Board  to  1870  it  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members — sixty 
ministers  and  sixty  laymen.  These  met  a:nnually, 
at  least,  for  the  consideration  and  superintendence  of 
matters  relating  to  the  work  at  home  and  abroad. 
As  these  members  were  scattered  through  all  por- 
tions of  the  Church,  it  was  not  ea.sy  to  get  a  strong 
representation  at  the  annual  meeting.  An  Executive 
Committee  was  elected  every  year  by  the  Board,  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  care  and  control  of  mis- 
sionary operations.  In  1870  it  was  decided  by  the 
reunited  Church  to  do  away  with  a  large  Board,  and 
constitute  a  small  Board  of  fifteen  members,  directly 
amenable  to  the  Assembly,  thus  superseding  the  old 
E.xecutive  Committee.  The  Board  is  simply  a  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Board  was  eminently  favored  in  its  first  Secre- 


tary. In  1836  Hon.  Walter  Lo\vrie  resigned  his  office 
as  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  accepted 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  "VVestern  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  When  it  was  transferred  to  the  newly 
organized  Board,  the  following  year,  he  w;is  re-elected 
to  fill  the  .same  oflice,  and  continued  to  discharge  its 
onerous  and  trying  duties  till  a  few  months  prior  to 
his  death,  in  1868.  His  varied  attiiinments  and  great 
executive  force  were  all  consecrated  to  the  cause.  He 
had,  during  his  connection  with  the  Board,  many 
wise  and  able  counsellors,  both  iu  the  ministry  and 
laity;  and  the  Church  and  the  cause  owe  much  to 
this  cla.ss  of  workers,  who  not  only  give  their  means, 
but  their  valuable  time  and  counsel,  to  helj)  forward 
the  work. 

The  present  Executive  Officers  are.  Rev.  John  C. 
Lowrie,  D.D.,  1838;  Rev.  D.  Irving,  D.D.,  1865;  Rev. 
Frank  F.  Ellinwood,  n.D.,  1871;  Wm.  Rankin,  Esi)., 
Treasurer,  1850. 

Foreman,  Rev.  John  Preston,  sou  of  William 
and  Su.san  (Parker)  Foreman,  was  born  iu  Ralls 
county.  Mo.,  December  18th,  1840.  He  graduated 
from  Westminster  College,  Mo.,  in  1861  ;  entered 
Princeton  Seminary  in  1861,  and  having  completed 
the  full  course,  was  regularly  graduated  in  1864  ; 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Palmyra,  Mo., 
May  13th,  1863 ;  and  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist 
by  the  same  Presbytery,  August  ■27th,  1864.  All  his 
ministerial  life  was  spent  in  Missouri.  He  was 
stated  sujjply  at  Lick  Creek,  1864-65  ;  at  Big  Creek, 
166.5-G8;  at  A.shley,  1868-69;  at  Glasgow,  1869-72; 
at  Liberty,  1872-74.  During  the  year  1875  he  was 
compelled  to  suspend  his  ministerial  work,  on  account 
of  illness,  during  which  he  was  a  great  sufl'erer  from 
acute  physical  pain.  After  severe  surgical  treatment 
he  regained  his  health,  and  resumed  the  active  duties 
of  the  ministry  at  Plattsburgh,  in  1876,  where  he 
labored  with  great  efficiency  and  acceptance  until 
disease  compelled  him  to  cease,  in  March,  1882.  He 
died  in  Ralls  County,  Mo.,  at  the  residence  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  McElroy,  June  10th,  1882,  in  his  forty- 
second  year.  He  was  an  earnest  Christian,  an  able, 
acceptable  preacher,  a  good  man,  universally  respected 
and  beloved. 

Foreman,  Rev.  Stephen,  sou  of  Anthony  and 
Natee  (Elizabeth),  a  full-blooded  Cherokee  woman, 
was  born  at  Oo-you-gilogie  (near  Rome),  Ga. ,  October 
22d,  1807,  and  was  taught  first  at  a  mission  school 
among  his  own  peojjle,  and  atterwards  one  year  and  a 
half  by  Prof.  H.  P.  Goodrich,  at  Union  Seminary, 
Prince  Edward,  Va. ;  first  united,  on  profession,  with 
the  Presbj'terian  Church  at  Candy's  Creek,  Ga.,  in 
his  eighteenth  year;  was  never  connected  with  any 
college;  entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  the  Fall  of 
1831,  and  spent  there  one  year;  then  two  years, 
1832-34,  in  the  theological  department  of  Marysville 
College,  Tenn. ;  was  licensed  by  Union  Presbytery, 
Tenn.,  September  25th,  1833,  and  ordained  an  evan- 
gelist by  the  same  Presbytery,  at  .Madisonville,  Tenn., 
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Septpml)fr  :J3d,  1835.  He  labored  as  stated  supply 
at  Candy's  Creek  Church,  Cherokee  Nation,  Ga., 
1834-38,  until  his  nation  was  compelled  to  remove  to 
Arkansas;  tlicn  as  an  evangelist  among  them,  1834- 
61,  i^reachiug  at  Dwight  Mission  Station,  Honey 
Creek,  Fairfield  Mission  Station,  and  many  other 
points,  and  was  in  part  supported  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.  During  the  civil  war,  1861-65,  he  resided  and 
preached  as  a  missionary  in  Tex;vs;  then  returned  to 
his  former  home  at  Park  Hill,  Cherokee  Nation, 
where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  preach- 
ing and  laboring  among  his  peojjle,  until  eomi)clled 
l)y  bodilj'  infirmities  to  desist,  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  In  addition  to  his  constant  and  zealous  mis- 
sionary labors,  Mr.  Foreman  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vices to  the  Cherokee  people  in  other  ways,  and, 
except  that  of  principal  chief,  filled,  at  one  time  or 
another,  almost  every  office  in  their  power  to  give. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  ministry  he  built  a  church  at 
Park  Hill,  out  of  his  own  funds,  and  preached  in  it. 
He  died  at  Park  Hill,  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, of  paralysis,  December  8th,  1881,  iu  thesevent}'- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  strong  in  the  faith  of  the  Go.spcl. 

Fort  "Wayne  (Indiana)  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  distinction  of  having  first  preached 
to  the  actual  settlers  of  Fort  Wayne,  according  to  the 
distinctive  faith  and  usages  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  under  ecclesiastical  appointment,  is  due 
to  the  Rev.  John  Ross,  a  native  of  Ireland,  familiarly 
and  reverently  known  throughout  the  two  Synods  of 
Indiana,  as  "Father  Ro.ss. "  This  venerable  servant 
of  God  afterwards  died  in  Tipton  county,  Indiana,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-three. 

In  December,  1822,  Mr.  Ross,  then  pastor  of  a 
church  in  the  New  Jersey  settlement,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Big  Miami,  opposite  the  town  of  Franklin, 
visited  this  post,  under  appointment  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  labor  for  three  months  as  a  missionary 
among  the  destitutions  of  this  frontier  region.  The 
settlement  here  comprised  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  souls,  including  French  and 
half-breed  families,  mainly  engaged  in  the  Indian 
trade.  The  nearest  white  settlement  was  at  Shane's 
Prairie,  forty  miles  southeast,  and  except  as  the  trace 
was  dotted  with  an  occasional  settler,  a  day's  .iour- 
ney  apart,  all  northwest  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  was  a  -n-ilder- 
ne.ss.  The  missionary  took  passage  in  a  light  two- 
horse  wagon,  with  Slatthew  Griggs,  afterwards  with 
his  family,  members  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Church,  then 
of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  visiting  Fort  Wayne  on  a 
trading  expedition,  with  hats  and  dried  fruit. 

Father  Ross,  in  a  letter  dated  November  26th,  1859, 
describes  the  peril  and  exposure  of  the  first  missionary 
journey;  how  their  first  night's  encampment  in  the 
woods,  a  few  miles  north  of  Dayton,  was  made 
memorable  by  the  howling  of  wolves  on  every  side; 
how  the  snow  storm  afterwards  met  them  in  the 
wilderness,  with  intense  cold,  which  froze  fast  in  the 
mud  the  wheels  of  their  wagon;  how,  failing  to  strike 


'  tire  from  the  fiint,  the  woodsman's  last  hope,  they 

wei'e  compelled  to  leave  their  ccmveyanee  under  guard 

of  a  laithl'ul  dog;  how,  by  walking  and  leading  their 

i  horses,  the  cold  being  too  severe  to  ride,  they  reached 

I  Fort  Wayne  at  a  late  hour  on  a  wintry  night;  and 

;  with  what  kindness    he  was    received  bj'  Samuel 

Hanna,  who  afterwards  became  a  ruling  elder  in  this 

church — a  kindness,  the  remembrance  of  which,  afti^r 

the  lajjse  of  forty  years,  was  still  fresh  in  the  old 

missionary's  grateful  heart. 

Father  Ro.ss  continues:  "The  ne.xt  day  being  the 
Sabbath,  I  preached  iu  the  Fort  morning  and  after- 
noon, because  there  was  no  other  convenient  place  to 
preach  in.  .  .  .  I  visited  the  place  five  times  from 
1822  to  1826.  I  was  once  sent  out  to  Fort  Wayne  by 
the  Synod  of  Ohio." 

Allen  Hamilton,  postmaster  at  Fort  Wayne,  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1828,  wrote  to  the  Home  MLssionary  Society, 
sajnng  there  had  been  no  minister  there  since  the 
town  was  laid  oft',  and  urging  their  claims  by  saying 
that  the  canal  was  laid  olf  through  the  place;  that 
there  were,  in  the  town  and  immediate  vicinity,  five 
hundred  inhabitants;  that  there  was  no  preaching 
within  eight.y  miles,  etc.  In  response  to  this  appeal, 
the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Furman  was  appointed  a  mis- 
sionary for  Fort  Wayne,  who,  after  preaching  some 
six  or  eight  months,  passed  on  to  other  fields. 

In  June,  1831,  Rev.  James  Chute,  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Columbus,  \isited  Fort  Wayne,  and,  on  the 
1st  of  July  following,  at  the  request  of  the  few 
Presbj-terians  then  residing  there,  organized  the 
First  Presbj'terian  Church  of  the  place,  consisting  of 
eleven  members.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1831,  the 
church  was  received  under  care  of  Miami  Presby- 
tery, whose  place  of  meeting  was  some  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  distant. 

Of  the  first  members  of  this  church,  two  were  half- 
Indians,  who  had  before,  in  1820,  joined  the  Baptist 
Church  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  McCoy,  rai.s- 
sionaj'y  to  the  Indians  at  this  post.  They  were 
nieces  of  "Little  Turtle,'.'  the  celebrated  war-chief 
of  the  Mianiis,  the  force  of  whose  fierce  courage,  as 
leader  of  the  savage  hosts,  our  countrymen  had  felt 
on  this  spot,  in  the  bloody  confiict  with  Harmar's 
Army,  in  17S)0,  and  again  in  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair, 
on  the  Upper  Wabash,  in  1791.  They  were  daugh- 
ters of  Captain  AVells,  who,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  had  been  taken  prisoner  (or  rather  stolen)  in 
Kentucky,  and  adopted  by  the  Miami  tribe. 

The  want  of  a  place  of  worship  affording  reasonable 
comfort,  at  Fort  Wayne,  was  a  chief  hindrance  of 
church  progress  for  the  first  six  years.  Six  or  eight 
different  rooms  were  occupied  in  succession  within 
this  period.  The  religious  services  connected  with 
the  organization  were  held  in  the  open  air,  under  a 
rude  shelter  of  boards,  near  the  junction  of  Columbia 
and  Harrison  streets,  on  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
canal  basin.  For  a  time,  the  little  brick  school  room, 
about    twenty   by   twenty-five    feet,    then    standing 
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some  two  hundred  feet  southwest  of  the  present 
county  jail,  in  a  cluster  of  sumach  shrubbery,  was 
the  place  of  worship.  Then  the  Masonic  Hall,  ofi 
the  site  of  Hill  and  Orbisou's  warehouse,  a  room,  per- 
haps, thirty  by  forty  feet,  was  occupied  until  surren- 
dered, in  June,  1833,  to  the  first  printing  press  ever 
setup  in  northeastern  Indiana  (iTart  Wayne  Sentinel, 
estalilished  by  Thomas  Tigar  and  S.  V.  B.  Noel). 
Next  a  carpenter's  shop,  on  the  north  side  of  Colum- 
bia street,  near  Harrison,  was  for  some  length  of  time 
the  Sanctuary.  At  the  close  of  each  week's  work 
the  shop  was  hastily  transformed  from  its  material  to 
its  adaptation  to  sacred  use,  by  removing  the  vshav- 
ings  and  adjusting  the  benches  minus  their  l)a(ks, 
with  the  work-bench  for  a  pulpit-desk.  A  small 
room  on  the  opposite  side  of  Columbia  street  was  for 
a  short  time  used,  as  was  likewise  a  room  in  the  old 
brick  tavern,  in  the  same  street,  on  the  site  of  Mor- 
gan and  Beach's  store-room.  During  the  Summer  of  \ 
1833,  and  afterwards  in  1835  and  1836,  the  old  brick  ' 
Court  House,  long  since  gone  to  decay,  was  occupied 
as  a  pUice  of  worship.  Such  were  the  wanderings 
and  adjournings"  of  the  little  congregation,  until,  in 
1837,  they  found  a  home  and  resting  place  in  their  ! 
own  church  building,  the  small  frame,  forty  feet 
square,  near  the  east  end  of  Berry  street. 

In  that  little  frame  church,  on  what  is  now  the  site 
of  the  residence  erected  by  Charles  McCulloch,  Esq., 
in  1881,  were  organized  both  the  Sjiiod  of  Northern 
Indiana  and  the  Presbytery  of  Fort  ^yayue,  the 
former  in  October,  1843,  and  the  latter  on  January 
1st,  1845. 

In  that  period  of  progress  and  growth,  the  frame 
church  having  in  a  short  time  become  too  small, 
the  enterprise  of  erecting  the  commodious  edifice 
now  occupied  was  considered,  as  early  as  1844.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  by  the  pastor,  •  Rev.  H.  S. 
Dickson,  with  appropriate  religious  ceremonies,  in 
October,  1845.  The  basement  of  the  new  building 
was  first  occupied  for  public  worship  in  1847,  and 
the  upper  room  completed  and  solemnly  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God  in  November,  185'2. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  E. 
Thomas,  D.D.,  then  President  of  Hanover  College. 

A  brief  notice  of  those  who  have  preached  the  gos- 
pel is  appropriate  to  this  historic  sketch.  The  labors 
of  Rev.  .Tames Chute  were  continued,  in  humble,  self- 
denying  faithfulness,  from  the  organization  of  the 
church  till  called  to  hLs  rest  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1835.  His  memory  is  blessed.  Following  the 
death  of  Mr.  Chute,  the  pulpit  was  supplied,  first,  in 

1836,  by  Rev.  Daniel  Jones,  and  after  him  by  Rev. 
Jesse  Hoover,  a  Lutheran  minister,  until  October, 
1837;  Rev.  Alexander  T.  Rankip  was  next  invited  to 
this  field.     He  entered  on  his  ministry  in  October, 

1837,  and  continued  to  labor  here  until  September, 
1843.  Rev.  William  C.  Anderson  was  called  to  the 
church  in  the  Spring  of  1844.  Though  declining  to 
accept  the  call,  he  took  charge  of  the  church,  and 


preached  for  some  six  mouths,  guiding  it,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  most  happily  through  the  period 
of  its  greatest  trials  and  danger.  In  September,  Mr. 
Anderson's  health  having  failed,  a  call  was  forwarded 
to  Rev.  H.  S.  Dickson.  Jlr.  Dickson  w;xs  installed 
pastor  in  November,  1845.  Until  this  time  the  fixed 
relationship  of  pastor  and  peoijle  had  not  been 
enjoyed  by  this  congregation — the  several  ministers 
having  labored  as  stated  supplies.  In  the  Fall  of 
1847,  Mr.  Dickson  ha\'ing  resigned  the  pastorate. 
Rev.  Lo^vman  P.  Hawes  supplied  the  pulpit  for  about 
six  months.  In  August,  1848,  Rev.  J.  G.  Riheldaffer, 
then  of  the  graduating  class  of  Princeton  Seminary, 
accepted  a  call  and  was  installed  as  pastor,  continu- 
ing in  that  relation  until  he  resigned,  in  1851.  In 
November,  1851,  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  D.  D.,  was 
installed  as  pastor.  He  resigned  in  July,  1855,  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  Hanover  College,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  .John  51.  Lowrie,  D,  D.,  who  was 
installed  in  November,  1856.  During  the  vacancy 
before  the  .settlement  of  Dr.  Lowrie,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Burns  supplied  the  pulpit  for  a  few  months.  The 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lowrie  continued  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  September  26th,  1867.  In  JIarch,  1868, 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  accepted  the  call  of 
this  congregation.  Dr.  Skinner  resigned  September 
18th,  1871,  to  accept  a  call  bi  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Cincinnati.  February  5th,  1872,  Rev. 
D.  W.  Jloft'att,  then  a  pastor  at  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
accepted  a  call  to  this  church,  and  continues  in 
charge  of  it,  blessed  in  his  labors  and  beloved  by  his 
people.  Jlost  of  these  brethren  are  elsewhere  noticed 
in  this  volume. 

Poster,  Rev.  James  Bonner,  was  born  in 
Southeastern  Indiana,  July  6th,  1837,  and  was 
brought  up  in  Israel  Township,  Preble  county,  Ohio. 
He  graduated  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
June,  1858;  studied  theology  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Seminary  at  Monmouth,  Illinois;  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  First  United  Presbyterian 
Presbytery  of  Ohio,  April,  1859.  In  1860  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  United  Presb\'terian  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  to  preach  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  January,  1861.  After  three  years  of 
laithful  work  in  Dayton,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Kirk- 
wood,  111.,  where  he  labored  successfully  for  three 
years.  Called  to  the  Orchard  Street  Presbj^terian 
Church  of  Cincinnati,  August,  1867,  he  became  a 
member  of  what  was  then  the  Old  School  Presbytery 
of  Cincinnati.  After  a  pastorate  of  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  won  the  warm  affection  of  his  people, 
he  was  compelled  to  resign,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Early  in  1871  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  supply 
the  Cmnminsvnie  Church,  and,  in  October,  received 
their  unanimous  call.  Greatly  beloved  by  his  people, 
he  labored  here  as  long  as  he  had  strength.  In  the 
hope  of  regaining  his  health,  he  visited  friends  in 
South  Carolina.  The  hope  was  vain.  Rapidly  declin- 
ing,  he  died,   of  consumjition,  at  Due  West,  S.   C, 
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Fcliiiiuiy  27th,  1873.  His  remains  wore  laid  to  rest 
anions  his  kindred,  in  the  old  Hopewell  burviug 
jiround,  in  I'rehle  eount.v,  Ohio.  He  was  a  good 
uian,  a  faithful  ji;ustor  and  a  true  friend. 

Foster,  Rev.  "William,  a  native  of  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Castle,  April  23d,  1757,  and  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  Upper  Octorara  and  Doe 
Run  Presbyterian  churches,  Pa.,  October  19th,  1768. 
In  the  Revolution  Mr.  Foster  engaged  heartily  in  the 
caxise  of  civil  liberty,  and  encouraged  all  who  heard 
him  to  do  their  utmost  in  defence  of  their  rights,  and 
ou  this  account  he  became  very  obuo.xious  to  the 
enemy,  and  more  than  once  attempts  were  made  to 
seize  him.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Foster  was  called  to 
Lancaster,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  troops  collected 
there,  previous  to  their  joining  the  main  army.  The 
discoui'se  was  so  acceptable,  that  it  was  printed  and 
circulated,  and  did  much  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  among  the  people.  Mr.  Foster  was  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  College  ( 1764) ;  was  a  man  of 
very  superior  mind,  and  was  much  esteemed  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  solid  sense 
and  unaffected  piety.  He  held  a  high  place  among 
his  brethren,  as  his  name  constantly  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  occasionally  received  theological  students  under 
his  care.  He  died  September  30th,  1780.  His  death- 
bed was  a  scene  of  triumph. 

Fowler,  Philemon  Halsted,  D.  D.,  son  of 
William  and  Margaret  (Stevenson)  Fowler,  was  born 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  9th,  1814.  He  graduated 
from  Hobart  College,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1832,  and 
for  one  j'ear  after  his  graduation  was  Tutor  in  that 
Institution.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
in  1836;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany, 
October  15th,  1835,  and  was  ordained,  sine  titulo,  by 
the  same  Presbytery,  August  24th,  1836.  From 
October,  1836,  to  November,  1839,  he  served,  as  pastor 
elect,  the  Second  Presbyterian  Chui'ch  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  which  w;is  afterwards  merged,  with  the  F. 
Street  Chmch,  into  the  New  York  Avenue  Church. 
At  the  latter  date  he  removed  to  Elmira;  N.  Y. ,  where 
he  was  installed  iis  pastor,  December  4th,  1839,  and 
continued  to  labor  with  great  usefulness  and  popu- 
larity until  he  was  released,  December  16th,  1850. 
He  next  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  over  which  he  was  installed, 
February  10th,  1851,  iind  where  he  labored  with 
large  success  and  growing  reputation  until  released 
on  account  of  tailing  health,  February  9th,  1874. 
He  was  brought  into  wider  notice  by  being  made  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reunion,  in  1866, 
on  the  part  of  the  New  School  General  Assembly,  in 
all  the  deliberations  of  which  Committee  he  took  an 
active  and  influential  part.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
Moderator  of  his  General  Assembly,  then  sitting  in 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  in  New  York  city,  at 
the   same   time    that   his  friend  and  fellow-student, 


the  Rev.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  D.  D.,  was  made  Moderator 
of  the  Old  School  Assembly.  Hence  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  these  two  jointly  to  preside  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  tieneral  Assembly  of  the  reunited  Church, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  Jlay,  1870,  and  to  Dr.  Fowler  to 
preach  the  opening  sermon. 

After  he  resigned  his  church  at  Utica  Dr.  Fowler 
continued  to  reside  in  that  city,  but  usually  spent  his 
winters  on  his  orange  pUintation,  at  San  Slatteo,  on 
the  St.  John's  River,  in  Florida.  While  here  he 
ministered  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  the 
churcli  at  Jacksonville,  greatly  encouraging  and  help- 
ing that  then  struggling  enterprise.  He  died  peace- 
fully, at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  December  19th,  1879. 

Dr.  Fowler  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  i)ub- 
lished  .sermons  and  small  volumes,  his  largest  work 
being  his  "  History  of  Presby terianism  in  Central 
New  York. ' '  He  was  long  a  corporate  member  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Jlissions,  a  Trustee  of  Hamilton  College,  and  a 
Director  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
widely  known  and  honored  for  his  personal  (jualities 
and  his  high  reputation  as  a  jjreacher  and  pa.stor.  He 
preached  Christ  with  great  directness  and  fidelity, 
and  his  ministry  was  an  eminently  fruitful  one. 

Fox,  Rev.  Louis  Rodman,  was  born  at  Doyles- 
town.    Pa.,    January   10th,    1834.     For  a    time  he 
practiced  law.     He  studied  theologj'  at  the  Seminary 
in  Princeton.     He  was  missionary  at  Bustleton,  N.  J., 
■  1863-4,  and  pastor  elect  at  Tuekerton,  1864-5.     He 
was   ordained   an  evangelist   by  the   Presliytery  of 
Burlington,  April  28th,  1864;   was  pastor  of  North 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  1865-71;  assistant  pastor 
I  to  the  Rev.    Dr.   Boardman,  in  the  Tenth   Church, 
[  Philadelphia,    Pa.,    1872-4,    and   stated    supply  at 
Providence  and  Jacksonville,  N.  J.,  1876-80,  when 
!  he  accepted  the  pastorate   of   the    Union    Church, 
!  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  which  he  still  continues.     Mr.  Fox 
j  is  a  gentleman  of  polished  address,  winning  manners 
I  and  earnest  jiiety.     His  discourses  are  carefully  pre- 
pared,  replete  with  instruction,  and  delivered  with 
much  solemnity.     He  is  characterized  by  great  faith- 
fulness in  the  Master's  service. 

Frajiklin,  Rev.  William  Sheldon,  was  born  in 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  October  22d,  1811.  He  .studied  at  Cay- 
uga and  Cortland  academies,  and  Cazenovia  Seminary, 
and  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  JIadison  Uni- 
versity in  1855.  He  was  a  student  of  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  His  fields  of  labor  wore  :  Five 
Corners.  X.  Y.,  1842-64;  Camden,  1864-7;  Jlarcellus, 
1867-70;  Lvidlowville,  two  years;  Jamesville,  two 
years;  Ridgeville  and  Oneida  Lake,  two  years;  Gen- 
eral Secretaryship  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Syracuse,  two  years. 
He  died  at  Danforth,  N.  Y.,  March  6th,  1882.  Mr. 
Franklin's  ministry  was  marked  with  signal  fidelity 
and  earnestness,  with  untiring  zeal  and  industry,  and 
with  higher  than  average  ability.  Both  in  thought 
and  diction  his  sermons  were  more  than  ordinary 
productions.      He  aimed  pre-eminently  at  scriptural- 
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ness,  and  was  very  faithful  and  fearless  iu  his  pits- 
entation  of  the  truth.  He  possessed  unusual  gifts  in 
prayer.  He  was  very  successful  in  gathering  many 
into  the  Master's  fold.  His  last  days  were  days  of 
overflowing  spiritual  joy  and  aljounding  peace. 

Frazer,  David  R.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, JId.,  July  10th,  1837.  He  graduated  at  the 
Central  High  School  in  1852,  and  was  engaged  for 
four  years  iu  the  wholesale  dry  goods  business  in  that 
city.  He  entered  Delaware  College,  at  Newai-k,  in 
January,  1858,  and  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1859, 
graduating  in  1861.  He  graduated  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  city,  in  1864,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1864,  and  ordained  in  1865.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Clnirch,  Clifton,  Staten  Island,  from  April, 
1865,  to  November,  1867;  of  the  First  Church,  Hudson, 
N.Y.,  fromNovember,  1867,  to  June,  1872;  of  theFir-st 
Church,  Buffalo,  N.'Y.,  from  June,  1872,  to  February, 
1880;  of  Classon  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from 
February,  1880,  to  February,  1883,  from  which  date  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  First  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Dr.  Frazer  is  a  gentleman  of  very  winning  address  and 
benevolent  spirit,  a  fine  scholar,  a  superior  preacher, 
a  taithful  friend,  and  in  all  the  important  i)astoral 
relations  he  has  srLstained,  the  Divine  blessing  has 
acconipanietl  his  attractive  and  earnest  Tninistry. 

Frederick  City,  Md. ,  Presbsrteriaxi  Chiirch. 
Presbyterianism  has  existed  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  the  present  Presbj-terian  Church  has 
been  planted  for  over  a  century  among  the  people  of 
Frederick  City.  The  beautiful  valley  in  which  the 
city  is  situated  was  settled  about  the  year  1730,  by 
hardy  Germans,  who  soon  after  established  a  church 
in  '■  Frederick  Town,"  known  as  the  "  German  Pres- 
bv'terian  C'liurch. "  No  records  of  this  Churdi  have 
been  preserved  earlier  than  1747,  but  it  has  been 
recorded  that,  at  that  date,  there  was  an  "  organiza- 
tion which  had  existed  for  several  years  without  a 
pastor,"  and  the  congregation  was  occupying  its 
"  second  church,  the  lLr.st  having  already  grown  too 
small  or  gone  to  decay."  This  church  was  Cal- 
vinistic  in  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  in  polity.  But 
all  its  religious  services  were  conducted  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  This,  to  the  thrifty  Scotch-Irish 
people  and  others  of  tlie  Presbyterian  faith,  who  had 
settled  in  Frederick  Valley  almost  as  soon  as  the 
Germans,  and  who  could  not  understand  the  German 
language,  was  a  great  hindrance  to  their  uniting  in 
church  fellowship  witli  the  German  Presbyterian 
Church.  And  this  naturally  led  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  these  English-speaking  Presbyterians  for  the 
org-anization  of  a  church  in  which  the  services  would 
be  conducted  in  their  own  language.  Hence,  prior  to 
the  year  1780,  there  was  a  small  cougregation  of  these 
English  Presbyterians  in  "Frederick  Town,"  and 
the  surrounding  country,  imperfectly  organized,  meet- 
ing together  for  public  worsliip,  in  private  houses, 
seeking  and  recei^-ing  ministerial  supplies  from  the 


nearest  Presbyteries,  and  earnestly  desiring,  though 
unable  to  supi)ort,  a  pastor.  In  order  that  the  con- 
gregation might  be  distinguished  from  the  German 
Prcsbrterians,  it  (according  to  its  earliest  records), 
"adopted  the  distinctive  appellation  of  English  Pres- 
byterians." The  year  1780  is  considered  as  the  date 
of  the  more  formal  commencement  of  the  church  now 
known  as  The  Presbytiskian'  Ciiuecii  ix  Fkeii- 
ERicK  City,  Maryland. 

Rev.  Stei)hen  Bloomer  Balch,  I).  1).,  began  preach- 
ing to  the  English-speaking  Presbyterians  of  "  Fred- 
ericktown"  as  early  as  1780,  immediately  after  he 
was  permanently  settled  at  ' '  Georgetown,  on  the 
Potomac. "  Asa  result  of  his  labors  this  church  was 
regularly  organized  in  1782.  It  was  originally  con- 
nected with  the  Presbj^tery  of  Donegal,  but  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  at  its  or- 
ganization in  1786,  and  it  is  one  of  four  churches  that 
have  continued  in  this  connection  ever  since.  About 
the  year  1782  the  congregation  erected  a  church  on 
what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Presbyterian  Graveyard. ' ' 
It  was  "  a  plain  brick  structure,  with  brick  floor,  high- 
backed  pews  and  lofty  pulpit. "  Dr.  Balch  continued 
his  work  in  this  church,  preaching  one  or  two  Sab- 
baths each  month,  until  1790,  when  his  church  in 
Georgetown,  ha^^ng  very  much  increased,  demanded 
all  his  time,  and  he  resigned. 

Rev.  Da^'id  Baird,  who  had  pre;iclu'(l  to  the  con- 
gregation for  some  time  in  1780,  succeeded  Dr.  Balch 
in  1791,  and  remained  for  about  two  years.  Rev. 
Cunningham  N.  Semple  began  to  supply  the  pulpit 
about  the  year  1794.  Subsequentl}'  the  Pipe  Creek 
Church  was  added  to  his  charge.  His  ministry  con- 
tinued for  about  three  years.  It  is  believed  that  the 
celebrated  "Blind  Preacher,"  Rev.  James  ^Vaddel, 
D.D.,  supplied  the  pulpit  for  some  time,  during  the 
year  1797.  Rev.  Samuel  Knox,  D.D.,  l,I..n.,  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  1797.  In  connection  with 
his  pastorate  he  was  President  of  Frederick  Academy 
(now  Frederick  College).  He  resigned  the  imstorate 
in  1803.  Rev.  John  Brackenridge  became  stated 
supply  in  1809,  after  the  church  had  been  vacant  for 
six  years,  and  remained  about  a  year.  Rev.  Patrick 
Davidson  was  elected  pastor  in  1810,  entered  upon 
his  duties  the  same  year,  but  was  not  installed  till 
1815.  He  esfciblished  a  number  of  preaching  stations 
in  the  surrounding  country.  During  the  first  part 
of  his  ministry  the  church  was  reorganized,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  "  Form  of  Government. " 

In  1819  the  congregation  purchased  two  lots  on 
West  Second  street,  opposite  the  grounds  of  Frederick 
College,  for  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship,  and 
after  various  hindrances,  the  original  portion  of  the 
present  church  edifice  was  completed,  in  1825,  and 
afterwards  dedicated  to  the  wor-ship  of  Almighty  God. 
Then  came  a  period  of  stat<(l  supplies — Rev.  E.  J. 
Morrison  in  1825;  Rev.  Donald  Jlclntosh  from  1827  to 
1828;  Rev.  J.  ^V.  McCuUough,  u.  I).,  from  1828  to 
1830,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Galloway  in  1830. 
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Rfv.  J.  G.  Hamner,  D.  P.,  was  elected  pastor  in 
Sej)tcml)er,  18:!(),  entered  upon  his  duties  tlie  same 
year,  but  was  not  installed  till  July,  1831  The  spir- 
itual interests  ol'  the  church  greatly  imi5roved  imder 
Dr.  Hamner's  ministry.  He  resigned  in  183.3.  The 
church  continued  vacant  for  over  a  year;  it  was  then 
suiii)lied  by  tlie  Kev.  Joseph  Smith,  D.D.,  who  became 
pastor  iu  1838,  till  August,  1834,  and  subsequently  by 
Eev.  T.  P.  Shelman,  for  three  months.  The  Rev. 
Philo  Fuller  Phelps  was  elected  pastor  in  November, 
1834,  and  installed  the  following  June.  He  resigned 
in  1836.  Rev.  William  IJlood  was  elected  pastor  in 
April,  1837.  He  supplied  tlie  church  for  one  year, 
but  was  not  installed.  Rev.  .Toscph  Smith,  d.d.,  was 
elected  pastor  in  July,  1838,  and  was  installed  in 
January,  1839.  The  church  was  prosperous  during 
his  pastorate.  He  resigned  in  September,  1842,  but 
continued  as  stated  supply  till  April,  1843.  Eev. 
John  Miller  was  installed  pastor  October  31st,  1843, 
and  his  labors  were  much  blessed.  He  resigned  in 
December,  1848.  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Atkinson,  I).  D., 
was  installed  pastor  in  July,  1849.  His  pastorate 
was  nuirked  by  the  unity  that  pervaded  the  congre- 
gation, and  the  great  zeal  of  the  members  in  spiritual 
work.  He  resigned  in  July,  1855.  Eev.  Jacob  W. 
E.  Ker  was  elected  pastor  in  December,  1855,  but 
being  unwilling  to  accept,  he  was  appointed  stated 
supply  for  a  year.  Rev.  John  B.  Ross,  M.  D.,  was 
chosen  pastor  in  October,  1857,  installed  soon  after, 
and  resigned  in  November,  18G2.  In  18.58  the  church 
edifice  was  enlarged,  remodeled  and  repaired,  at  con- 
siderable expense.  After  Dr.  Ross'  resignation  the 
church  was  without  a  jiastor  or  stated  sujiply  till 
May,  1864,  when  Eev.  Eobert  H.Williams  took  charge 
of  it,  and  labored  with  success. '  Mr.  Williams  re- 
signed the  pastoral  relation,  Jdnuary  22d,  1880.  The 
Eev.  Irwin  P.  McCurdy  was  installed  over  the  con- 
gregation, July  8th,  1881.  His  pastorate  has  been 
more  particularly  marked  by  the  development  of  the 
activities  of  ti.3  congregation  iu  thorough  organiza- 
tion and  liberal  contributions.  During  the  first  year 
of  tliis  pastorate  a  larger  number  was  added  to  the 
membership  of  the  church  than  in  any  previous  year 
of  its  history,  with  a  single  exception,  during  Dr. 
Hamner's  pastorate. 

Freeman,  Rev.  Jonathan,  was  born  at  Wood- 
liridge,  N.  J.,  April  4tli,  17t)5.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  May  3d,  179!!,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Hopewell,  May  28th,  1794.  After  remaining  here 
about  four  years  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  in  1797 
removed  to  Newburgh,  where  he  labored  till  October, 
1805.  He  then  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  November  17th, 
1822.  Mr.  Freeman  j)ublished  .several  sermons.  He 
also  contributed  largely  to  several  religious  periodi- 
cals. He  posses.sed  a  vigorous  mind,  was  a  highly 
respectable  scholar,  faithful  pastor,  and  acceptable 
preacher. 


French,  Ed-ward "W.,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Barre, 
Vt.,  in  1K:19.  He  was  graduated,  with  high  honor, 
at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1852.  He  studied 
theology  at  Union  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Newport, 
E.  I.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of 
New  York  City,  in  1856.  During  the  same  year  he 
aided  in  the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Bergen,  Hud.son  county,  N.  J.  (now  Jersey  Citj'), 
to  whose  pulpit  he  was  at  once  unanimously  called. 
He  has  had  no  other  charge,  and  is  now  just  com- 
pleting the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  pastorate  in 
the  "First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jersey  City 
Heights,"  in  which  he  is  greatly  beloved. 

Dr.  French  is,  in  bearing,  courteous  and  cordial  to 
all;  in  pulpit  manner,  deliberate  and  quiet,  yet 
intense  and  efi'ective;  in  style,  terse,  original,  in- 
cisive, packed  with  thought  and  luminous  with  apt 
'  illustration;  in  matter,  combining  the  profound  and 
solid  with  the  jiractical;  in  treatment,  scholarly, 
exhaustive  and  tender.  Every  .sermon,  with  or  with- 
out mauuscrii)t,  is  "beaten  oil."  In  theology,  he  is 
eminently  evangelical.  He  preaches  and  lives  the 
whole  glorious  gospel,  to  which  the  victory  is  pledged. 
His  power  is  proven  by  his  permanence,  and  his 
permanence  enhances  his  power.  His  church  is  a 
tower  of  .strength  for  spiritual  religion  and  all  genuine 
reforms.  He  is  an  active  and  potential  force  in  his 
Presbytery,  of  which,  for  several  years,  he  was  the 
Stated  Clerk.  Many  of  his  sermons  and  tracts  have 
been  published  and  widely  distributed, 

French,  Hon.  George  H.,  was  born  in  Junius, 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  January  18th,  1820.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  commenced  teaching,  and 
continued  in  this  employment  several  winters,  work- 
ing on  his  father's  farm  during  the  intervening  sum- 
mers. In  1842  he  removed  to  Tekonsha,  Calhoun 
County,  Mich. ,  and  settled  upon  ninety  acres  of  new 
land  near  that  village;  but  the  following  Spring  re- 
turned to  his  native  place,  where  he  resided  about 
two  years.  In  September,  1844,  he  again  journeyed 
west,  settled  at  Tekonsha,  taught  the  village  school 
during  the  Winter,  and  commenced  again  upon  his 
land  in  the  Spring  of  1845.  Here  he  remained,  im- 
proving his  farm,  till  the  Fall  of  1848.  He  then 
removed  to  Homer,  his  present  residence,  and  engaged 
soon  after  in  tlie  mercantile  business,  in  which  he  still 
continues.  Ff)r  over  twenty-five  years  he  has  steadily 
pursued  an  honoralile  and  successful  business  career. 
He  has  always  contributed  generously  of  his  means 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education  and  religion,  and 
to  advance  the  general  interests  of  the  town.  In 
Tekonsha  and  in  Homer  he  has  been  frequentl}' called 
by  his  town-smcn  to  positions  of  public  trust,  and  in 
the  Fall  of  1860  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  was  re-elected  two  years  later.  To  him  the  village 
of  Homer  and  its  surrounding  country  are  largely 
indebted  for  the  competing  lines  of  railroad  built 
through  the  town  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Freni'h  was  elected  deacon  of  the  church  in 
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Homer,  iu  1851,  and  elder  in  1853,  and  by  re-election, 
once  in  three  years,  continues  a  member  of  the  Ses- 
sion \mtil  the  present  time.  In  April,  1882,  he  was 
elected  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lansing,  and 
served  as  such.  As  a  member  of  the  Session,  as 
superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  School,  as  solicitor  for 
contributions  for  any  form  of  Cluuch  work,  he  has 
few  equals.  He  contributes  liberally  of  his  means, 
and  is  always  present  and  active  in  the  prayer  meet- 
ing, and  wherever  else  he  can  do  work  for  the  Ma.ster. 
In  ability  and  tact  he  has  no  equal  in  the  Presbytery, 
and  in  Christian  spirit  no  superior. 

French,  Justice  Clement,  D.D.,  is  a  native  of 
Vermont.  He  was  born  at  Bane,  May  3d,  1831.  He 
graduated  at  "Williams  College  in  1853,  and  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  185G.  On 
March  5th,  1857,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church,  iu  Ormond  Place,  Brooklyn, 
and  continued  so,  with  success  in  his  ministry  until 
1870,  when  impaired  health  necessitated  liis  resigna- 
tion of  the  charge.  In  November,  1871,  his  health 
having  improved  by  travel,  he  consented  to  supply 
the  pulpit  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  and  March  6th,  1872,  was  installed  its 
pastor.  Here  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed.  He  is 
at  present  the  esteemed  pastor  of  the  Pitrk  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  Dr.  French  possesses  fine 
social  qualities.  Inhis  mannershe  is  exceedingly  polite 
and  cordial.  His  writings  are  fearless,  graceful,  and 
eloquent.  As  a  preacher  he  is  ciilm,  thorough,  and 
eflective.  He  is  an  earnest,  practical  worker,  makes 
no  compromises  with  and  asks  no  favors  of  the  adver- 
sary, and  h;is  little  patience  with  those  who  do. 

Fuller,  Charles,  one  of  the  original  members, 
and  active  iu  the  organization  of,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scran  ton,  Pa.,  was  descended  from  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower.  For  thirty-three  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Session  of  that  Church,  and 
for  thirty  of  these  acted  as  Clerk  and  Treasurer.  For 
over  sixty  years  he  was  a  worker  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Master,  and  for  half  a  century  was  identifled  with 
every  good  enterprise  in  his  own  and  other  churches, 
and  in  the  communities  in  which  he  lived.  All  his 
life  he  was  a  warm  friend  of  missions,  and  his  name 
is  borne  by  a  native  of  China  educated  through  his 
instrumentality.     He  died  November  2yth,  1881. 

Pullerton,  Hon.  David,  was  born  in  Cumber- 
land Valley,  Pa.,  in  1772.  He  was  for  many  years 
in  the  Senate  of  the  State,  as  Representative  from 
Franklin  county,  also  a  member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Uiiited  States,  and  was  one  of  the  most  honest, 
active,  and  self-denying  Represenbvtives  who  ever 
served  the  people.  His  whole  career  as  a  Representative 
was  marked  by  the  highest  integrity,  combined  with 
the  most  active  measures  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
He  was  President  of  the  bank  at  Greencastle,  and 
conducted  the  leading  mercantile  business  of  the 
town.  He  died  February  1st,  1843.  Mr.  Fullerton 
was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Green- 


castle, always  in  the  lead  in  the  support  of  the 
Church,  and  the  first  superintendent  of  the  earliest 
(1817)  Sabbath-school  organization  known  of  in  the 
history  of  the  place  of  his  residence.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Fullerton,  who  for  a 
time  was  the  esteemed  pastor  of  the  Pre-sbyterian 
Church  in  Hagerstowu,  but  died  in  hisearly  ministry. 

Fullerton,  Rev.  Hugh  Ste-wart,  was  born 
near  Greencastle,  Pa.,  February  6th,  1805.  In  1812 
his  father  removed  to  Baltinuire  and  engaged  iu  mer- 
cantile business.  His  complete  failure,  after  two 
years,  necessitated  a  removal,  and  the  family  sought 
what  was  then  the  far  West.  In  1815  they  went  to 
Fayette  county,  Ohio,  building  a  one-roomed  cabin 
in  the  wilderness,  for  the  home  of  the  father, 
mother  and  eleven  children.  Humble  as  the  resi- 
dence was,  it  was  so  aristocratic  as  to  be  known  for 
miles  around  as  "  the  house  with  the  glass  window." 
From  the  time  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
almost  the  entire  charge  of  the  farm,  and  of  providing 
for  the  support  of  the  family,  fell  ou  the  young  lad. 
In  1826,  one  of  the  "fever  years"  in  that  region, 
he  was  called,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  to  follow 
to  their  graves  his  loved  mother  and  si.x  brothers  and 
sisters.  Great  as  was  the  grief  of  these  changes  to 
him,  they  left  him  at  liberty  to  fullill  the  life-long 
wish  of  his  mother,  that  he  should  enter  the  ministry. 
By  the  assistance  of  friends  he  became  a  student  at 
Ohio  University,  and  after  stiidying  theology  with 
Dr.  Crothers,  was  licensed  by  Chillicothe  Presbytery, 
April  8th,  1830.  A  member  of  Presbytery,  in  criti- 
cising his  "trial  sermon,"  said,  "He  is  just  like  a 
good  screw-auger,  takes  hold  right  away,  cuts  all  the 
time,  and  stops  when  he  gets  through."  The  Sum- 
mer after  his  licensure  he  sjient  in  home  missionary 
work,  among  the  vacant  churches  of  the  Presbytery. 
In  1831  he  became  jjastor  of  Union  Church,  four 
miles  from  Chillicothe,  and  was  much  beloved,  and 
blessed  in  his  labors.  In  1832  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Chillicothe,  where  he  was 
also  very  successful.  The  greater  i)art  of  1837  he  was 
an  efficient  agent  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M..  In  1838 
he  took  charge  of  the  Chmx'h  at  Salem,  Ross  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  spent  tweuty-si.x  years  of  most 
laborious  life  before  God  called  him  home.  Mr. 
Fullerton  was  a  man  of  humility,  simplicity  of 
nature,  and  self-denial.  He  was  an  exemplary 
Christian,  and  an  earnest,  tearless  and  successful 
l^reacher. 

Fullerton,  Rev.  Robert,  S.,  the  son  of  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  (Stewart)  Fullerton,  was  born  in 
Bloomingburg,  Ohio,  November  23d,  1821.  He  was 
educated  at  Miami  University,  Ohio;  studied  divinity 
at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
Pa. ;  was  licensed  by  Chillicothe  Presbytery,  and  or- 
dained by  the  same  Presbytery  in  1850.  He  entered 
upon  the  service  of  his  Master  as  a  foreign  missionary 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.     He  was  stationed  at  Mynpoorhee,  Agra, 
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Futtehgurgh,  Delira,  etc.,  in  Northern  India.  He 
died  October  4th,  1865,  of  cancer,  at  Landonr,  on  the 
Hininialayah  mountains,  and  was  buried  in  the  mis- 
sion cemetery,  at  Dehra,  the  .station  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Mr.  Fullerton  wa.s  a  most  devoted  mission- 
ary, and  his  brethren  held  him  in  high  esteem.  As 
a  preacher  he  was  simple,  forcible  and  Scriptural. 
He  was  of  a  thoroughly  affectionate  nature.  The 
sole  object  of  his  life  appeared  to  be  usefulness. 
One  of  his  most  striking  characteristics  was  the 
geniality  and  wholesomcness  of  his  natui'c.  His  death 
wius  one  of  triumph.  Ju.st  before  his  deijarture  he 
said  to  his  family  and  friends,  "I  am  so  inexpressibly 
hajipy  that  I  must  talk  to  you  a  little  while.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  would  not  exchange  this  bed  of  pain  for 
crowns  and  kingdoms.  I  did  not  think  that  I  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  land  of  Beulah  while  here 
on  earth,  but  I  have  entered  it.  Do  not  think  that 
this  is  excitement;  I  am  as  calm  as  ever  I  was,  but 
my  peace  and  joy  are  beyond  exiiression.  Oh,  can  it 
l)e  that  God  would  thus  reveal  himself  to  one  so  un- 
worthy !     Heaven  is  indeed  begun  below. '  ' 

Pulton,  Rev.  John  L.,  was  born  April  11th, 
183(i,  near  Paris,  Washington  county.  Pa.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111.,  June, 
1862,  taking  a  course  in  theology  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary  of  the  same  place. 
He  Wiis  licensed  to  preach  by  Monmouth  Presbytery 
(U.  P.),  April  2d,  1863.  He  was  sent  to  Iowa  as  a 
missionary;  settled  at  Cedar  Rapids,  July  1st,  1863, 
and  was  ordained  Ajiril,  18(!4.  Eesigning  his  charge 
at  Cedar  Kapids,  July  1st,  1867,  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Mill  Creek  Presbyterian  Church,  January,  1868, 
counectinghimself  with  the  Presbytery  at  Washington. 
This  pastorate  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Broad- 
way Church,  Baltimore,  February,  1873.  He  assumed 
his  present  charge.  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  September,  1876.  The  ruling  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Fulton's  preaching  are  practicalness  and 
earnestness.  His  discourses  teem  with  Scriptural 
texts,  combined  with  startling  and  (juaint  illustrations 
gathered  in  out-of-the-way  lines  of  reading.  He  is  a 
faithful  pastor,  and  a  warm  and  devoted  friend. 
•  Fulton,  Rev.  R.  H.,  is  the  son  of  Hem-y  and 
Elizal)eth  (Plumer)  Fulton,  and  was  born  near 
Monongahela  City,  Washington  county.  Pa.  He 
graduated  with  honors  in  tlie  first  class  of  the 
united  College  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  in  1866. 
Having  spent  lour  years  in  teaching  and  in  the  private 
study  of  tbcolog}',  he  entered  the  middle  class  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  in  1870,  and  graduated 
in  April,  1872.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  1871,  and,  having  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Balti- 
more in ,  1872.     In  May,  1883,  he  accepted  a  call 

to  the  Northminster  Churcli,  Philadelphia,  and  was 
installed  by  the  Presbytei-y  of  Philadelphia  Central, 
in  June,  1883. 


In  his  fust  pastorate,  Mr.  Fulton  had  for  prede- 
cessors such  men  as  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Dr. 
George  P.  Hay.s,  Dr.  J.  T.  Smith,  Drs.  Robert  and 
John  Breckinridge;  and,  at  the  end  of  eleven  years, 
it  seems  universally  conceded  tliat  he  has  proved 
himself  the  peer  of  any  of  these  illu.strious  men.  As 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  is  scholarly,  interesting, 
instructive,  persuasive,  edifying,  and  frequently  very 
eloquent.  As  a  pastor,  he  is  generous,  dignified, 
prudent,  compa-ssionate.  As  a  Presbyter,  he  is  aljle, 
courteous,  faithful.  He  has  always  taken  an  active 
part  in  all  the  business  of  his  Prt\sbytery  and  Synod; 
and,  having  made  himself  very  familiar,  both  with 
the  underlying  principles  and  the  specifications  of 
our  Book  of  Government  and  Discipline,  he  ranks 
high  as  an  executive  officer  and  debater  in  our  Church 
courts.  A  number  of  his  sermons  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  several  of  his  reports  iis  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Missions  in  the  Synod  of 
Baltimore. 

Fulton,  Rev.  ^A7■illiam,  is  of  Scotch-IrLsh  par- 
entage, his  ancestors  being  relatives  of  Robert  Fulton, 
of  steamboat  notoriety.  His  early  training  was  re- 
ceived in  the  Old  Country.  He  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  Manayunk,  Pa.,  in 
1855.  Having  withdrawn  Irom  this  field,  for  a  time, 
he  accepted  a  second  call  to  this  congregation,  and 
remained  its  pastor  until  1868,  when  he  was  imani- 
mously  called  to  the  Bridge  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Catasauqna,  Pa.  In  this  charge  he  la- 
bored with  much  success  and  acceptance,  until  1875, 
when  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Conshohocken,  Pa.  Soon  after  com- 
mencing his  work  at  the  latt«r  place  a  precious  and 
extensive  revival  occurred,  through  which  166  persons 
were  added  to  the  church.  The  church  is  still  pros- 
perous under  his  ministry,  and  has  recently  built  a 
commodious  and  handsome  parsonage  for  the  pastor. 
Mr.  Fulton  is  the  author  of  several  tracts.  One,  called 
"The  Middling  Man,"  has  been  imblished  by  our 
Board  of  Publication,  and  his  tract,  "Saved  for 
Nothing,"  published  by  the  Dublin  Tract  and  other 
Societies,  has  been  very  largely  blessed,  and  has  had 
a  wide  circulation.  He  is  emphatically  a  gospel 
preacher,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  His  utter- 
ances are  always  pointed,  vigorous  and  full  of  mean- 
ing. His  style  is  logical  and  argumentative,  always 
presenting  clearly  and  forcibly  the  great  fundamental 
doctrines  of  grace,  and  with  earnestness  appealing  to 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  his  hearers.  As  a  Bible 
exponent,  he  is  rarely  excelled,  exhibiting  often  a 
peculiar  vein  of  originality,  both  in  thought  and 
diction. 

Futhey,  Hon.  John  Smith,  is  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  barn  Septeml)er  3d,  1820,  in 
West  Fallowfield  (now  Highland)  Township,  Chester 
county.  He  was  educated  at  the  Union  ville  Academy, 
in  that  county,  and  after  studying  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  February  7th,  1843.    In  1848-9  he  was  ap- 
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poiuted  Deputy  Attorney-General  for  Chester  comity, 
and  in  1853,  he  wius  elected  District  Attorney  of  Cliester 
county,  by  the  popnlarvote.  Tliis  position  he  licld  from 
November  of  the  latter  year  until  November,  1856, 
discharging  the  duties  with  great  ability.  As  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  West  Chester  Bar  he  long  enjoyed 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  has  a  decided  and 
a  well-improved  fciste  for  archaeological  investigation, 
and  has  contributed  much  valuable  anti(iuariau  in- 


formation to  the  press.  His  work,  entitled  "The 
History  of  the  Upper  Octorara  Chmch,"  is  one  of 
decided  merit.  For  several  years  he  has  been  Pri'si- 
dent  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Chester  county,  and  has 
met  the  demands  of  his  office  with  great  ability, 
fidelity  and  acceptableness.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  West 
Chester,  and,  in  1872,  was  elected  one  of  its  ruling 
elders. 


G-age,  Eev.  Henry  Bartlett,  was  born  near  \  llanual  Labor  Institute,  at  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.     But 


Chillicothe,  Ohio,  June  15th,  1845.  He  graduated 
at  Marietta  College,  in  1869,  standing  third  in  his 
ela.ss,  and  the  same  year  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton.  Removing  to  Colorado,  on 
account  of  his  health,  he  was,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Colorado,  placed  in  charge  of  the 
recently-organized  church  at  Colorado  City,  at  the 
base  of  Pike's  Peak.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery at  Golden,  April,  1871,  being  the  first  Pres- 
byterian licentiate  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  was 
ordained  September  8th,  1872,  and  is  at  this  date  the 
oldest  minister  in  continuous  connection  with  the 
work  in  the  Synod  of  Colorado.  From  1870  to  1873 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  churches  of  Colorado  City 
and  Colorado  Springs;  I'rom  1873  to  1870,  at  Central 
City,  Colorado;  from  1876  to  1879,  at  Colorado 
Springs,  the  second  term.  He  was  installed,  Novem- 
ber 15th,  1879,  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Pueblo,  Col. 
At  Central,  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo,  he  devel- 
oped the  churches,  from  aid-recei\-ing  to  self-support- 
ing, created  and  fostered  missionary  enterprises,  and 
remembered  all  the  departments  of  Church  work. 

Mr.  Gage's  vacations  have  been  largely  given 
to  missionary  exploration  among  the  newer  mining 
camps  in  the  out^of-the-w.ay  mountain  diistricts. 
During  his  present  pastorate  at  Pueblo,  he  has  edited 
with  ability  and  published  the  Presbyterian  Herald,  a 
monthly  Church  paper.  He  is  a  preacher  of  more 
than  ordinary  originality  and  popular  acceptance,  a 
most  successful  pastor,  possesses  an  earnest  mission- 
ary spirit,  and  is  a  warm,  sympathizing  Iriend.  and 
an  active  Presbyter. 

G-ale,  George  W.,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  North- 
east, Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  December  3d,  1789; 
graduated  at  Union  College;  studied  theology  at 
Princeton,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Hudson  in  September,  1816.  On  October  29th,  1819, 
he  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Adams,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  enjoyed  a  great  revival  of  religion,  among  the 
converts  of  which  he  reckoned  Rev.  Charles  G.  Fin- 
ney and  many  other  eminent  men.  He  resigned  this 
charge  in  1826.     He  was  the  founder  of  the  Oneida 


his  gi'eat  lile-work  was  the  founding  of  Knox  College, 
at  Galesbnrg,  111,,  in  1835.  He  died,  September  13th, 
1862.  Dr.  Gale's  intellect  w:is  strong,  clear,  logical, 
acute,  penetrating,  acti\e,  well  furnished,  and  well 
disciplined.  In  pulpit  power  he  was  respectable,  but 
not  eminent.  His  prej  udiccs,  founded  in  convictions, 
were  strong,  and  his  antipathies  liable  to  be  shaded 
with  severity.  His  piety  wa.s  a  governing  principle, 
organized  into  his  whole  being,  and  controlling  his 
plans,  labors,  comforts  and  purse.  Stern  in  rebuking 
those  who  deserved  it,  beibre  his  Maker  he  lay  in  the 
dust. 

G-allaher,  Rev.  James,  was  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent, and  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Tenn., 
in  1792.  He  graduated  at  Washington  College,  tlu^n 
under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Doak;  studied  theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Crawford 
and  Dr.  Stephen  Bovelle,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Abingdon,  in  December,  1815.  Almost 
immediately  he  was  invited  by  the  Church  of  New- 
Providence  and  by  the  people  of  Rogersville,  to  be- 
come their  pastor.  The  church  accommodations  at 
New  l'ro\'idence  were  merely  a  small  brick  school- 
house,  that  would  seat  about  one  hundred  and  lil'fy 
persons.  In  a  short  time,  under  his  labors,  the  con- 
gregation increased  until  it  numbered  four  hundred 
chm-ch  members,  and  sometimes  a  thousand  hearers. 

Mr.  Gallaher  was  a  very  efficient  and  popular 
preacher.  His  scholarly  attainments  were,  indeed, 
quite  meagre,  but  h^s  imagination  was  fervid,  his 
oratory  well-nigh  jjerfect,  and  his  piety  ardent  and 
sincere.  Taking,  in  his  sermons,  the  broadest,  i)laiu- 
est,  most  comnu)n-sense  views  of  the  Bible,  he  carried 
the  convictions  of  his  hearers  with  him,  and,  whether 
pathetic,  violent,  vociferous,  earnest,  or  pointed,  he 
uniformly  secured  their  sympathy.  Wherever  lie  went 
he  was  sure  to  attract  crowds  around  him,  and  on  them 
he  left  no  doubtful  or  transient  impression.  In  1830 
he  was  settled  over  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
Cincinnati.  In  1835  he  became  a  I'rofessor  in  the 
Theological  Department  of  Marion  College.  In  1839 
he  removed   to  St.    Charles,  Mo.,  where  he  had  his 
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home  till  the  close  of  his  life,  laboring  faithfully  as 
stated  supply  of  the  chiuch  there,  and  making  occa- 
sional visits  through  the  surrounding  country.  In 
185'2-3  he  was  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  he 
resumed  his  labors  as  an  evangelist,  and  was  thus 
employed  when  death  overtook  him,  October  19th, 
18r)3. 

GallOTvay,  Rev.  John  Smith,  the  son  of  John 
and  Margaret  Galloway,  wiisboru  in  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
August  .5th,  1806;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in 
1826;  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1829,  and  was  licensed  by  Carlisle  Presbytery  in 
1828.  After  leaving  the  seminary,  he  ijreached  for 
some  time  in  the  churches  of  Mercer.sburg,  Pa.,  and 
Frederick,  Md.,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  united 
congregations  of  Somerset  and  Newton,  in  Muskin- 
gum county,  Ohio.  Instead  of  settling  in  these 
churches,  as  he  was  desired  to  do,  he  accepted  au 
appointment  as  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
in  which  he  continued  until  invited  to  the  Church  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  where  he  began  his  labors  in  April, 
1832.  This  was  his  only  pastoral  charge,  and  in  it 
his  ministry  of  eighteen  years  was  one  of  the  most 
aseful  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Chui-ch. 
After  resigning  this  charge,  he  w;is  eleven  years  an 
agent  for  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  the  last 
year  of  his  life  he  was  Principal  of  the  Cooper  Female 
Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  died  in  peace,  August 
25th,  1862.  Mr.  Galloway  was  distinguished  by  sim- 
plicity of  character,  pm-ity,  frankness,  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose.  Among  ministers  he  was  "the 
beloved  disciple."  Though  highly  impulsive  and 
emotional,  he  was  never  known  to  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  passion.  The  Cross,  the  life  of  Christ, 
was  the  constant  theme  of  his  effective  ministrations. 
He  never  took  part  in  controversy  in  the  spirit  of  a 
partisan,  yet  was  ever  ready  to  take  a  decided  stand 
on  all  important  (jiu'stions. 

Gamble,  Hamilton  Rowan,  was  born  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  November  29th,  1798.  His  i>arents  were 
.Irish  Presbyterians,  his  father  a  ruling  elder.  His 
education  was  principally  obtained  in  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  Va.  When  about  eighteen  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Virginia,  and  afterwards  in 
Tennessee  and  Missouri,  before  he  was  twenty-one. 
He  went  to  Missouri  Territory  in  1818,  and  resided 
for  some  years  in  Franklin,  Howard  county.  In  1824 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  of  Missouri,  but 
resigned  the  oifice  in  the  following  year,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  St.  Louis,  where  was  his  home  till 
his  death. 

His  temperament  was  phlegmatic,  and  his  natural 
disposition  was  even,  but  capable  of  high  and  danger- 
ous excitement.  His  mind  was  well-balanced,  acute, 
discriminative,  logical  and  analytical ;  moving  calmly, 
examining  thoroughly,  considering  coolly,  weighing 
honestly  and  concluding  confidently.  His  power  was 
in  finding,  stating  and  applying  facts  an<l  principles. 


He  had  neither  imagination,  wit,  humor  nor  elociucnce. 
His  career  at  the  bar  was  a  successful  and  eminent 
one.  For  many  years  he  w;is  at  the  he.ad  of  the  legal 
profession  in  Mis.souri.  He  held  for  four  years,  in 
1851-55,  a  seat  on  the  bench,  and  w:is  Presiding  .lodge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  The  character 
of  his  mind  was  admirably  suited  to  that  high  posi- 
tion, but  he  did  not  api)ear  as  great  there  as  at  the 
bar.  He  never  sought  political  office,  but  was  once 
elected  to  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  the  State. 
In  1861  he  was  elected  from  St.  Louis  county  to  the 
State  Convention  of  Missouri,  by  which  body,  July 
31st,  1861,  he  was  apjjointed  Provisional  Governor  of 
Missouri,  a  post  which  he  hehl  until  his  death,  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1864. 

His  Christian  life  began  in  1832,  when  he  united 
with  the  First  Presbyterian  Chm-ch  of  St.  Louis, 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  godly  William  S.  Potts, 
of  which  church  he  became  a  ruling  elder.  In  1838 
he  headed  a  colony  from  it,  which  was  organized  as 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Chiu'ch  of  St.  Louis,  of 
which  he  Wiis  immediately  chosen  a  ruling  elder; 
and  he  continued  in  that  office  while  he  lived,  and 
was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  church.  The  trans- 
forming power  of  divine  grace  was  signalized  in  him. 
From  being  given  over  to  worldliness,  in  some  of  its 
worst  forms,  he  became  a  man  of  marked  and  steady 
purity  of  life.  Naturally  of  hot  and  hasty  temper, 
he  was  enabled  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  help,  so  to 
keep  it  in  subjection,  that  none  would  suppose  he 
had  ever  been  subject  to  its  dominion.  By  nature,  of 
powerful  and  inflexible  will,  and  prone  to  be  over- 
bearing, he  became  considerate  and  patient  toward 
others,  and  as  gently  submissive  as  a  child  to  God's 
will,  even  in  its  most  afflictive  forms.  As  he  grew 
in  years  and  grace,  he  would  .say  to  intimate  Chris- 
tian friends  that  he  had  but  two  great  objects  in  life 
— religion  and  the  law.  He  had  a  profound  faith  in 
prayer,  and  practiced  it  faithfully.  Secret  prayer 
was  habitual  with  him,  and  on  fit  occasions  he 
inculcated  its  observance  on  other  professors  of  reli- 
gion. Though  not  of  emotional  nature,  his  heart 
was  ever  tender  to  the  touch  of  Gospel  truth.  He 
made  the  Bible  his  companion  and  guide.  He  was 
well-grounded  in  the  great  doctrines  of  grace,  as 
formulated  in  the  Standards  of  his  Church. 

Not  spasmodically,  but  regularly,  he  was  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  member  and  officer 
of  the  Church.  In  the  Session,  while  kind  and  char- 
itable toward  deliniiuents,  he  had  no  sentimental 
weakness  over  their  transgressions  or  shortcomings, 
nor  any  fear  of  oS'ending  their  friends,  or  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  church  by  subjecting  them  to  disci- 
pline. To  his  pastor  he  was  an  ever  ready  support, 
counsellor  and  friend.  What  is  my  duty  ?  was  with 
him,  in  all  things,  the  ever-present  and  controlling 
question.  For  the  answer  he  habitually  looked  to 
God,  and  when  he  felt  that  it  had  been  given,  he  fol- 
lowed its  teachings  with  unquestioning  steadfiistness. 
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He  giive  largely  and  freely  of  his  means  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  and  for  benevolent  objects,  but  expressed 
sorrow  that  he  gave  only  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
had  not  such  feeling  in  it  as  he  thought  a  child  of 
God  ought  to  have  iu  giving.  Such  was  the  man, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  Christian.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  attempt  any  reference  to  his  character  and  acts  as 
a  public  man,  in  the  last  three  years  of  his  life. 

G-amble,  Hon.  James,  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  years  he  served  accoiit- 
ably  and  usefully  as  a  ruling  elder.  He  was  a  native 
of  Lycoming  county.  Pa.,  having  been  born  on  a  i'arm 
near  Jersey  Shore,  January  28th,  1809.  He  studied 
law  with  A.  V.  Parsons,  Esq. ,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  1832.  In  1841  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  re-elected  iu  1842. 
While  in  the  Legislature  he  served  as  Chairnum  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  when  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Portage  Railroad  over  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  was  made.  He  was  elei-ted  to  Congress 
from  the  Eleventh  District  in  1850,  and  re-elected  in 
1852.  After  leaving  Congress  he  was  not  called  to 
public  life  again  until  1859,  when  Governor  Packer 
appointed  him  President  Judge  of  the  district  cora- 
l)Osed  of  Clinton,  Centre  and  Clearfield  counties,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  C"iused  by  the  sudden  death  of  Judge 
Burnside.  He  served  about  a  year,  when  he  retired 
to  private  life  again.  In  18(i8  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent Judge  of  the  Lycoming  District,  and  .served  his 
full  term  of  ten  years.  On  retiring  lYoni  the  Bench, 
in  1879,  he  was  tendered  and  accepted  a  ban(iuet  from 
the  members  of  the  Bar,  as  an  expression  of  their 
esteem.  He  was  a  Director  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley 
Railroad  Companj^,  and  of  the  Williarasport  National 
Bank.  Judge  Gamble  died  at  his  residence  in  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa.,  February  22d,  1883.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  marked  excellence  of  character,  a  consistent 
Chri.stian,  a. jurist  of  superior  abilitj',  and  held  iu  the 
highest  regard  by  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

Garnet,  Henry  Highland,  D.  D.,  was  born  a 
slave,  in  Kent  county,  Md.,  December  23d,  1815. 
After  receiving  his  primary  education  at  schools  in 
New  York  City,  he  graduated  at  Oneida  Institute, 
Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  with  honor,  in  1839.  He  imme- 
diately began  teaching  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  meanwhile 
studying  theology  under  Dr.  Beman,  and  assisting  in 
the  services  of  the  Liberty  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  city.  In  1842  he  was  licensed  to 
i:)rcach,  and  ordained  and  installed  tlie  first  pastor  of 
this  church,  where  he  labored  with  great  acceptance 
for  nearly  ten  years.  For  a  short  time  he  also  pub- 
lished a  paper  called  "  The  Clarion." 

In  1850,  he  was  invited  over  to  England  to  lecture 
in  the  interest  of  the  Free  Labor  Movement,  where  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  elociuent 
speakers.  In  1851,  he  was  sent  from  England  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress  at  Frankfort-on-tlie 
JIain,  after  which  he  spent  some  time  traveling  and 
lecturing  in  Prussia  and  France.  About  this  time, 
17 


also,  he  connected  himself  with  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland,  whence  he  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  Sterling,  Grange  Hill,  Jamaica,  West 
Indies.  Here  his  labors  were  effectual,  but  owing  to 
ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Shiloh  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City  until  1865,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  Fifteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Here  he  labored  successfully. 
In  1869  he  was  called  to  the  pn'sidency  of  Avery 
College,  and  after  a  brief  service  in  that  position,  he 
was  recalled  to  the  pa.storate  of  the  Shiloh  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  New  York.  Appointed  by  President 
Garfield  as  Resident  Minister  to  Liberia,  in  the  Fall 
of  1881  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  African  fever,  Feb- 
ruary 13th,  1882,  and  passed  to  his  reward  in  heaven. 

Dr.  Garnet  was  a  great  and  good  man;  great  in  the 
native  power  of  his  mind,  great  at  heart,  and  great 
in  the  power  of  endurance.  Few  men  could  express 
themselves  more  elearlj',  forcibly  and  eloiiuently  than 
he.  The  poor  of  his  people  honored  him  as  their 
leader,  and  his  ability  was  admitted  and  admired  by 
all.  At  his  funeral,  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
and  all  the  leading  men  of  the  little  Republic  were 
present  to  do  him  reverence. 

Gauss,  Rev.  O.  W.,  M.D.,  graud.son  of  C.  F. 
Gauss,  Prof,  of  Astronomy  and  JIathematics  in 
Hanover  University,  Germany,  is  the  second  son  of 
the  late  C.  W.  Gauss  and  Louisa  (Fallenstein)  Gauss, 
of  St.  Louis,  and  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Mo.,  March 
20th,  1842.  He  graduated  at  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  in  1863,  and  received  the  Physician's 
Degree  from  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  in  1865. 
He  was,  after  three  years'  practice  of  medicine, 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presljytery  of  Missouri,  in 
connection  with  the  (then  Independent)  Synod  of  Mis- 
souri, and  was  ordained,  sine  tiliilv,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Potosi,  of  the  same  Synod,  in  the  same  year,  to 
take  charge  of  some  churches  in  Cape  Girardeau 
county.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  City  of 
Cape  Girardeau,  1873-5,  at  which  time  he  took  charge 
of  the  Boonsville  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he 
continues  to  labor  with  fidelity  and  success. 

Gayley,  Samuel  A.,  D.  D.,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Nancy  Gayley,  was  born  December,  1822,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland.  His  father  removed  his 
family  to  this  country  in  1842,  and  .settled  in 
Chester  county,  Pa.  He  graduated  at  Lafayette  Col- 
lege in  1847,  taking  the  first  honor  of  his  class,  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  iu  1850.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  in  1849. 
After  leaving  the  Seminary  he  took  a  commission 
from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  to  labor  in  Luzerne 
and  Carbon  counties,  Pa.,  with  WTiitehavcn  as  his 
central  point.  On  June  3d,  1851,  he  wius  insfcilled 
pastor  of  the  Great  Island  congregation.  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.  On  June  9th,  1856,  he  was  installed  pa-stor  of 
the  Chiu'ch  of  AVest  Nottingham,  Md.,  wliere  he  still 
labors. 
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In  all  of  Dr.  Gayley's  fields  of  pastoral  labor  he 
has  been  eminently  successful.  \n  AVhitt-haven  he 
found  but  one  Presbyterian,  but  when  he  left  the 
town  there  was  an  organized  church  of  twenty-five 
members  and  a  vigorous  Sabbath-school.  Weathcrly, 
another  of  his  preaching  stations,  was  ready  for  or- 
ganization. At  Lock  Haven  the  membership  doubled 
during  his  pastorate  of  less  than  five  years.  The 
labors  rendci'ed  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the 
church  here  broke  down  his  health,  and  led  him  to 
accejit  the  call  to  West  Nottingham.  The  latter 
church  has  grown  steadily  under  his  ministry,  and  is 
stronger,  both  in  numbers  and  iuworkingpower,  now, 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  its  history.  It  is  considered 
the  be.st  equipped  rural  church  in  the  Synod  of  Balti- 
more. Dr.  Gayley  was  Principal  of  the  West  No1> 
tingham  Academy,  an  incorporated  Institution  under 
the  control  of  the  Church.  Under  his  management 
it  reached  a  degree  of  prosperity  greater  than  it  ever 
had  attained  before.  He  resigned  in  1871,  bccau.se 
the  duties  of  school  and  church  were  too  onerous. 

G-ayley,  Rev.  Samuel  Max-well,  son  of  An- 
drew and  Margaret  (Crawford)  Gayley,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Cree\'y,  parish  of  Ardstraw,  county  of 
TjTone,  Ireland,  June  4th,  1802.  He  was  put  to  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language  at  ten  years  of  age,  and 
continued  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  until  he 
reached  his  seventeenth  year.  He  studied  for  the 
ministry  two  years,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Maxwell.  He  arrived  in  this  country  May 
31st,  1823,  resumed  his  studies  under  Dr.  Wylie,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  April  4th,  1828,  by  the  Re- 
formed Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  He  labored  for 
a  season,  with  success,  at  Chambersburg,  Pottsville 
and  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  He  withdrew  from  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  body;  joined  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle,  in  1833;  then  preached  at  Rockland 
Church,  near  Wilmington,  si.xteen  years,  in  the  mean- 
time resuscitating  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Wilmington.  He  also  gathered  and  organized  the 
Green  Hill  Presbyterian  Church,  near  Wilmington, 
and  ministered  to  it  for  a  time.  Other  wa.ste  places 
around  very  often  enjoyed  his  ministrations.  He  died 
December  19th,  1862.  Much  of  Mr.  Gayley's  time 
was  devoted  to  teaching,  for  which  he  had  peculiar 
qualifications.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education  generally.  He  was  a  man  of  gi-eat  in- 
dustry, and  his  piety,  like  his  character,  was  of  a 
manly  type.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  more  argumenta- 
tive than  ornate,  and  confined  himself  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  gospel  truth. 

G-ayley,  Rev.  /Samuel  Rankin,  the  .son  of 
Andrew  and  Eleanor  Rankin  Gayley,  was  born  in 
October,  1828,  in  the  town  of  Creevy,  parish  of  Ard- 
straw, County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland.  In  1847  he  arrived 
in  America,  and  immediately  became  Assistant 
Teacher  in  the  Wilmington  Classical  Institute,  of 
which  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Gayley,  was 
Principal.     He  graduated  at   Lafayette  College,   in 


1853,  delivering  the  Latin  Salutatory  on  that  occa- 
sion. After  studying  theology  at  Princeton,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  I'resbytery  of  New  Castle, 
in  April,  18.55,  and  was  ordained  by  it,  as  an  evan- 
gelist, July  1st,  1856.  On  the  11th  of  October  he 
sailed  as  a  missionary  for  Shanghai,  China,  arriving 
at  that  place  on  February  7th,  1857.  Death  closed 
his  earnest  labors  in  that  field  July  29th,  1862. 

Mr.  Gayley  possessed  fine  talents,  and  was  capable 
of  the  highest  cla.ss  of  intellectual  eftbrts.  He  was  a 
thorough  gentleman,  in  the  noblest  and  best  .sense 
of  the  term.  Modesty  was  a  notable  feature  in  his 
character.  Conviction  of  duty  was  the  mainsjiring 
of  his  every  act.  He  had  the  elements  of  character 
which  would  have  made  him  eminently  useful  in 
any  position  in  which  he  might  be  placed.  He 
labored  not  long  in  the  Master's  \ineyard;  long 
enough,  however,  to  see  some  precious  souls  saved 
through  his  instrumentality  He  left  to  the  Chinese 
Christians,  as  they  have  some  of  them  remarked,  a 
living  representation,  rarely  and  beautifully  com- 
plete, of  the  pure  and  peaceable  religion  of  Jesus. 

Geary,  John  "WTlite,  ex-Govemor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  born  at  Jit.  Pleasant, Westmoreland  county, 
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Pa.,  December  30th,  1819.  He  taught  school ;  became 
a  merchant's  clerk  in  Pittsburg;  afterwards  studied 
at  Jefiersou  College;  finally  became  a  civil  engineer, 
and  for  several  years  was  connected  with  the  Alle- 
gheny Portage  Railroad.  He  was  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Second  Pennsylvania  Regiment  in  the  Mexican 
war;  wounded  at  Chapultepec,  and  for  meritorious 
conduct   was   made   first  commander  of  the   city   of 
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Mexico,  after  its  capture,  and  colonel  of  his  regiment. 
In  1849  lie  was  made  postmaster  of  San  Francisco; 
soon  after,  alcalde  of  that  city,  and  its  first  mayor. 
In  IS.5'2  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  settled  on 
his  farm  in  Westmoreland  county.  From  July,  1856, 
to  JIarch,  1857,  he  was  Governor  of  Kansas. 

Ou  the  15th  of  January,  18G7,  General  Geary 
was  inaugurated  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  a  posi- 
tion in  which,  hy  election  to  a  second  term,  he  served 
six  years.  Diu'ing  that  period  the  debt  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  reduced  over  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
It  was  a  time  of  unusual  activity  in  husiness  and 
the  proper  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of 
the  State.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1870 
au  effort  was  made  to  take  from  the  sinking  fund  of 
the  State  bonds,  to  the  value  of  nine  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  improvements  formerly  o%vued  by  it,  in  aid  of 
certain  railroads.  The  Governor,  interposing  his 
veto,  prevented  this  contemplated  outrage.  In  July, 
1871,  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  and 
order  of  the  city  of  Williamsport  took  place,  render- 
ing the  civil  authorities  powerless.  Under  this 
necessity  a  reliable  military  force  was  sent  forward 
by  the  Governor,  to  protect  and  aid  the  authorities  in 
enforcing  the  q\v\\  processes.  By  the  presence  of  the 
troops  the  law-abiding  citizens  were  encouraged  and 
the  lawless  disheartened.  A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics and  of  Agriculture  was  established,  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  April  12th,  1872.  Governor  Geary 
connected  himself,  by  profession  of  faith,  -with  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Harrisburg,  soon  after 
he  entered  on  his  office.  He  died  suddenly,  iu  that 
city,  February  8th,  187?.. 

Gelston,  Rev.  Samuel,  was  born  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  in  1692,  and  came  as  a  probationer  to  New 
England,  in  1715.  Received  in  the  Fall  under  the 
aire  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery.  He  laljored  for  a 
short  time  to  the  people  of  Kent,  in  Delaware ;  then 
went  to  Southampton,  Long  Island,  where  he  became 
colleague  of  the  pastor,  being  installed  Ajiril  17th, 
1717,  and  remaining  about  ten  years.  In  August, 
1728,  he  took  into  consideration  a  call  to  New  Castle. 
The  next  month  he  was  called  to  New  London,  Pa. 
He  left  his  charge  in  1733,  and  fell  under  censure, 
which,  however,  was  soon  removed.  In  April,  1736, 
he  joined  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  and  was  sent  to 
Opequhon,  to  Conestoga  and  Conodoguinet.  In  the 
Fall  he  was  directed  to  supply  Pcquea,  and  in  the 
Spring,  being  about  to  remove  from  the  bounds  of 
Presbj-tery,  was  dismissed.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
October  22d,  1782. 

Greneral  'Washington  and  the  Presbyte- 
rians. It  is  not  tor  any  low,  sectarian  purposes  that 
we  bring  into  the  same  picture  the  Father  of  his 
country  and  the  Church  of  our  hopes  and  love.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  with  a  view  of  endearing  the  great- 
est of  men  to  those  whom  this  article  may  reach,  and 
of  increasing  their  jjatriotic  alTection.     Washington, 


it  is  well  known,  was  an  Episcopalian,  by  birth  and 
by  attachment.  Before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence he  was  a  vestryman,  both  in  the  church  at  Alex- 
andria and  in  the  Pohiok  Church,  the  latter  being  his 
own  parish  church.  He  partook  regularly  of  the 
Communion,  until  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  Gen- 
eral in  the  American  army,  after  which  time  there  is 
said  to  he  but  a  single  well-authenticated  instance  of 
his  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  course  of  our  article,  among  the  incidents 
which  brought  General  Wiishington  into  interesting 
relations  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

I.    A   PRESBYTERIAN    PROPHECY. 

Samuel  Davies,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  ministers 
and  orators,  was  settled  in  Virginia  at  the  eventful 
period  which  preceded  the  American  Revolution. 
With  the  true  Presbyterian  spirit,  he  was  forward  in 
every  movement  relating  to  the  liberties  and  safety 
of  his  countrj-.  In  1755  he  jireached  a  sermon  before 
one  of  the  volunteer  corps  of  Virginia,  which  had 
been  raised  to  repel  Indian  and  French  invasion, 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Gsneral  Braddock. 
In  the  course  of  this  sermon  he  alludes  to  the  great 
men  whom  God  raised  up  from  time  to  time,  and 
inspired  with  an  enterprising  public  spirit,  to  accom- 
plish some  useful  service  in  their  day  and  generation. 

"  As  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  I  might  point  to  the  public 
that  heroic  youth,  Colonel  Washington^  wliom  I  cttnnnt  hut  hope 
Providence  has  hWterto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  monner  for  some  import- 
tint  service /or  his  country.  ^^ 

This  interesting  prophecy,  uttered  by  one  of  the 
greatest  of  ministers  in  reference  to  one  of  the  great- 
est of  men,  had  a  fulfillment  far  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  hopes. 

II.  WASHINGTON'S  VICTORY  AT  PRINCETON. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1777,  the  sun  set  gloomily 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Assanpink,  a  narrow  and 
feeble  barrier  between  the  British  and  American 
armies.  Cornwallis,  who  had  the  superior  force,  and 
was  advised  to  use  his  advantages  without  delay, 
resolved  to  wait  for  the  morning.  "  If  Washington 
is  the  man  I  think  he  is,  he  will  not  be  found  in  the 
morning,"  was  the  remark  of  a  sagacious  officer. 
Before  midnight  Washington  was  on  his  march  to 
New  Brirnswiok.  At  Princeton  he  encountered  three 
regiments  of  the  enemy,  and  in  a  gallant  engagement 
put  them  to  flight,  with  the  lo.ss,  however,  of  the 
lamented  General  Mercer,  a  noble  Scotchman,  who 
had  in  his  youth  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den.  In  this  engagement,  Washington  is  said  to 
have  fearlessly  and  imminently  exposed  his  person, 
hut  Providence  had  a  gracious  design  in  his  preser- 
vation, according  to  the  fervent  expectations  of 
Davies,  in  1755.  The  British  troops  ha\'ing  retreated 
to  the  college,  which  they  had  jireviously  used  for 
their  barracks,  Washington  ordered  an  a.s,sault  upon 
them,  and  triumphantly  delivered  Na.ssan  Hall  from 
the  enemies  who  had  profaned  its  name  of  liberty  and 
its  courts  of  religion  and  learning. 
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It  -nas  (.■(•rtninly,  to  us,  an  interesting  providence, 
that  one  of  Wasliington's  memorable  achievements 
shouhl  be  at  what  might  he  then  called  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Here  Samuel 
Da\-ies,  the  prophetic  herald  of  Washington's  fame, 
had  lived  and  died,  as  President  of  the  very  college 
which  Washington  now  purged  of  the  foe,  and  the 
war-horse  of  the  illustrious  General  passed  near  the 
distinguislu'd  minister's  grave.  Here,  too,  lived  the 
honorable  Richard  Stoc'kton  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon,  both  of  whom  had  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  only  si.x  months  previously,  and  the 
latter  of  whom  wa.s,  at  the  time,  President  of  the 
college.  The  deeds  of  W:vshingtou  brought  into  his- 
torical notice  the  humble  village  of  Princeton,  a 
distinction  not  unworthy  the  services  of  Davies,  of 
Withcrspoon,  of  Stockton  and  of  Presbyterians  gen- 
erally in  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution. 

III.  WASHINGTON  AT  THE  COMMUNION  TABLE  IN 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AT  MOERISTOWN, 
NEW  JER.SEY. 

It  is  the  Sabb;\th.  The  congregation  are  assembled 
in  the  house  of  worship,*  and  among  their  number  is 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army. 
With  a  willing  and  devout  spirit  he  unites  with  the 
people  of  God  in  the  ordinances  of  religion.  After  a 
solemn  sermon  from  a  venerable  minister,  a  hymn  is 
sung,  and  the  invitation  given  to  members  of  sister 
churches  to  unite  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. A  well-known  military  form  rises  in  response  to 
the  invitation.  With  solemn  dignity  and  Christian 
meekness  he  takes  his  scat  with  Christ's  people,  and 
partakes  of  the  bread  and  wine.  It  is  Washington 
at  the  communion  table  in  a  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  circumstance  that  renders  this  incident  in 
Washington's  life  remarkable  is,  that  it  was  the  only 
time,  after  his  entrance  upon  his  public  career,  that 
he  is  cert;iinly  known  to  have  celebrated  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  f 

*  It  would  seem  that  the  religious  servicea  of  tho  Church  at  this 
time  were  hehl,  not  iu  tho  meeting-house^  but  in  an  orchard,  not  far 
from  tho  parsonage.  The  Key.  0.  L.  Kirtlanii,  for  a  time  pa.stor  of 
tho  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Slorristown,  and  whoso  wife 
was  a  granddaughter  ut  the  Eev.  Dr.  Timothy  Johnoa,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Kov.  Nichohis  Chevalier,  orChristiansburg,  Va.,  says— "Mrs. 
KirtlanJ  recollects  very  distinctly  tliat  she  was  accustomed  to  hear 
father  speak  of  the  fact  that  the  religious  services  of  the  con- 
gregation were  eondncied  in  the  orchard  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  whilst 
Washington  wa,s  here,  during  the  Revolutionary  war." 

"  Mrs.  Scofiehl,  wife  of  one  of  our  lawyers,  and  granddaughter  of 
a  Mrs.  I'urd,  whose  name  has  been  hanJod  down  to  us,  fragrant 
with  piety,  informs  mo  that  her  grandmother  used  to  toll  her 
about  atteudifig  tho  meetings  in  tho  orchard.  On  one  occasion, 
when  tbo  old  laily  was  present,  Washiaijtnn  aiis  there,  sillinj  in  his 
ctimp  chiiir,  brmtijht  in  for  the  ocoision.  Dnrimj  the.  sendee  a  ivomnn 
came  into  the  contjrc'jati'm  nnth  a  child  in  her  nrnis  ;  Waehint/ton  arose 
from  hi-<  chair  and  gave  it  to  the  woman  with  the  t7n7d." 

Mr.  Kirtland  also  accounts  for  the  meetings  being  in  the  open 
air,  th.at,  as  there  wjis,  according  to  tradition,  a  vast  amount  of  sick- 
ness and  suffering  in  tho  army,  and  the  Presbyteiian  and  Baptist 
churches  and  Court  House  wero  occupied  as  hospitals,  there  was  no 
place  of  meeting  for  the  congregation  except  in  the  open  air." 

■j-Dr.  Sparks,  in  his  "Life  of  Wiishington,"  thus  alludes  to  this 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  lirst 
gave  to  the  public  the  circumstances  attending  this 
interesting  event,  which  he  received  from  Dr.  Hilly<'r, 
who  had  it  from  the  lips  of  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  .Johnes 
himself,  the  latter  being  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Morristown  at  the  time. 

"  While  the  American  army,  under  the  command  of  Washington, 
lay  encamped  in  the  environs  of  Morristown,  New  Jei-sey,  it 
occurred  that  the  service  of  the  Communion,  then  observed  semi- 
annually only,  was  to  be  administered  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  that  village.  In  a  morning  of  the  previous  week,  the  General, 
after  liis  accustomed  inspection  of  tho  camp,  visited  tbo  house  of 
tho  Rev.  Dr.  Johnes,  then  pastor  of  that  church,  and,  after  the 
usual  preliminaries,  thus  accosted  him:  '  Doctor,  I  understand  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  celebrated  with  you  ne.xt  Sunday.  I 
would  learn  if  it  accords  with  the  canons  of  your  Church  to  admit 
communicants  of  another  denomination?"  The  Doctor  rejoined, 
'  most  certainly  ;  ours  is  not  tho  Presbyterian  table,  General,  but  the 
Lord's  Table,  and  we  hence  give  the  Lord's  invitation  to  all  his 
followers,  of  whatever  name.'  The  General  replied, '  I  am  glad  of 
it;  that  is  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but,  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  fact, 
I  thought  I  would  ascertain  it  from  yourself,  as  I  propose  to  join 
with  you  on  that  occasion.  Though  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  I  have  no  exclusive  partialities.' 

"  The  Doctor  re-.assured  him  of  a  cordial  welcome,  and  the  General 
was  found  seated  with  the  communicants  the  next  Sabbath." 

This  inci<lent  in  the  life  of  Wa.shington  shows,  in 
the  first  place,  his  own  impressions  that  he  was  a 
rdiffidKS  man,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith;  and,  iu  the  second  place,  it  shows  that 
he  understood  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  recognize  other  evangelictil 
churches  as  belonging  to  the  true  catholic  Church. 
The  anecdote,  in  either  aspect,  commends  itself  to 
thoughtful  consideration. 
IV.  ^VASH^N^^TON  at  the  commencement  of  the 

COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  IN  1783. 

In  1783  Congress  held  its  sessions  in  Princeton, 
having  adjourned  to  that  place  from  Philadelphia, 
iu  consequence  of  some  mutinous  proceedings  of  a 
portion  of  the  Philadelphia  line.  Washington  was 
invited  by  Congress  to  visit  Princeton,  with  a  view 
of  consultation  in  reference  to  the  arrangements  for 


fact:  "The  circumstance  of  his  witlidrawing  himself  from  the 
communion  service,  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life,  has  been  remarked 
as  singular.  This  may  bo  admitted  and  regretted,  botli  on  account 
of  his  example  iintl  the  value  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  importance 
and  practical  tentlency  of  tliis  rite.  .  .  .  Whatever  his  nii)tives 
may  have  been,  it  dues  not  appear  th.at  they  were  ever  explained. 
Nor  is  it  known,  or  to  be  liresumed,  that  any  occasion  offered.  It  is 
probable  that  after  ho  took  command  of  the  army,  finding  his 
thoughts  and  attention  necessarily  engrossed  by  the  business  which 
devolved  upon  him,  in  which  frequently  little  distinction  could  be 
observed  between  Sunday  and  other  days,  he  may  have  believed  it 
improper  publicly  to  partake  of  an  ordinance  which,  according  to 
the  ideas  he  entertained  of  it,  imposed  severe  restraints  on  outwaril 
cimductanda  sacred  pledge  to  perform  duties  impracticable  (diHi- 
cultV)  iu  his  situation.  Such  an  impression  would  bo  natural  to  a 
serious  in'nd,  and  althougli  it  might  he  founded  upon  erroneous 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  ordinance,  it  would  not  have  the  less 
weight  with  a  man  of  a  delicate  conscience  and  habitual  revenmce 
for  religion.  There  is  proof,  however,  that  on  one  occasion,  at  least, 
during  tlio  war,  he  partook  of  the  Communion,  but  this  was  at  a 
season  when  tlie  army  was  in  camp,  and  the  activity  of  business 
was  in  some  degree  snspcnded."  (Dr.  Sparks  then  relates  Dr.  Cox's 
anecdote.) 
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peace  and  other  public  concerns.  Their  sessions  were 
iu  the  library  room  of  Nassau  Hall.  On  the  last 
Wednesday  of  September  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  College  occurred,  and  Congress  adjourned 
to  attend  thciu.  The  valedictory  orator  on  that  occa- 
sion, then  iu  his  twentj'-first  year,  was  the  celebrated 
Dr.  AsJihd  Green.  At  the  close  of  his  oration,  he, 
with  great  tact,  turned  tJ  General  Washington,  who, 
with  the  members  of  Congress,  had  a  seat  on  the  plat^ 
form,  and  made  a  most  eloquent  and  eft'ective  per- 
sonal  address,  congratulating  him  on  the  happy  issue 
of  the  long  and  perilous  contest  In  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  thanking  him,  on  behalf  of  his 
fcllow-studcnts  and  the  authorities  of  the  College,  for 
t!ie  important  and  distinguished  services  rendered  to 
the  country  during  the  war,  brought,  at  length,  so 
much  through  his  own  instrumentality,  to  a  glorious 
termination.  This  incident  excited  a  thrilling  inter- 
est in  the  whole  assembly.  The  presence  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
army  rendered  this  Commencement,  perhaps,  the 
most  memorable  that  has  occurred  since  the  origin  of 
the  Institution.  The  following  is  the  account  given 
by  Dr.  Green,  in  his  autobiography: — 

'■  Tlio  church  iu  Priuceton  had  been  repaired  during  the  Summer 
(17S3)  which  preceded  the  Cummencemeut  at  which  I  received  my 
Baclielor's  Df^ree.  An  extended  stage,  running  the  length  of  the 
pulpit  Bide  of  tlie  church,  had  been  erected,  and  as  the  President  of 
Congress  wiia  a  trustee  of  the  college,  and  the  President  of  the 
College  had  recently  been  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  and 
that  body  itself  had  been  accommodated  in  the  college  edifice,  an 
adjournment  to  attend  Commencement  seemed  to  be  demanded  by 
courtesy,  and  wag  readily  agreed  on.  "VVe  accordingly  had  on  the 
stage,  with  the  trustees  and  the  graduating  class,  the  whole  of  the 
Congress,  the  Jlinistcrs  of  France  and  Holland,  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  army.  The  valedictory  oration  had  been 
itssigned  to  me,  and  it  concluded  with  an  address  to  General  Wash- 
ington. I  neijd  not  tell  you  that,  both  in  preparingand delivering  it, 
1  put  fjrtli  all  my  powers.  The  General  colored  as  I  addressed  him, 
for  his  modesty  was  among  the  qualities  which  so  highly  distin- 
guished him.  The  next  day,  as  he  was  going  to  attend  on  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  he  met  me  in  one  of  the  long  entries  of  the 
college  edifice,  stopped  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  comi)limented 
mo  on  my  address,  in  language  which  I  should  lack  his  modesty  if 
I  repeated  it,  even  to  you.  After  walking  and  conversing  with  me 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  requested  me  to  l)resent  his  best  wishes  for 
their  success  in  life  to  my  classmates,  and  then  went  to  the  commit- 
tee-room of  Congress.  I  never  took  a  copy  of  my  valedictory  ora- 
tion, but  carelessly  gave  the  original,  at  his  request,  to  Shepard 
Kollock,  who  then  printed  a  newspaper  at  Chatham,  in  Morris 
county.  It  wag  published  by  him,  in  October,  1783.  I  have  made 
several  efforts  to  find  the  paper  which  contained  it,  but  bitiierto 
without  success." 

It  was  at  this  same  Commencement  that  tlie  Trustees 
of  the  College  requested  General  Washington  to  sit 
for  his  portrait.  This  picture,  taken  by  Teale,  in 
1784,  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  Washington  in  the 
vigor  of  manhood.  In  the  background  is  represented 
the  battle  of  Princeton  and  the  death  of  Mercer. 
Washington  stands  in  a  posture  of  dignity,  and  even 
majesty,  the  right  hand  with  the  sword  referring  to 
that  battle,  which  Washington  always  regarded  as  one 
of  the  deciding  victories  of  the  Eevolution.  The  Hag 
of  his  country  is,  by  a  happy  artistic  artilice,  made. 


as  if  by  accident,  to  wave  about  his  head.  This  cele- 
brated picture,  hanging  in  the  very  frame  which 
formerly  contained  the  picture  of  George  II  (the 
latter  having  been  decapitated  by  a  cannon-ball),  now 
adorns  the  gallery  of  Nassau  Hall. 

One  other  circumstance  rendered  this  Commence- 
ment memorable — the  gift  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  iireseuted  Vjy  General  Washington  to  the  Col- 
lege. It  is  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  trustees 
"that  Dr.  Withersiioon  reported  that  His  Excellency, 
General  Washington,  had  delivered  to  him  fift/ 
guineas,  which  he  begged  the  trustees  to  accept  as 
a  testimony  of  his  respect  for  (he  College." 

The  oration  delivered  before  Washington  and  Con- 
gress, the  painting  and  the  gift,  concur  in  making  the 
Commencement  of  1783  a  rallying  point  of  pleasant 
recollections  to  Presbyterians,  in  reference  to  the 
Father  of  our  country. 

V.    WASHINGTUX   AND   THE   GENERAL   ASSEMBLY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  "  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America"  was  held  on  May  21st,  1789.  Dr.  With- 
erspoon  preached  the  sermon,  and  after  the  election 
of  Moderator,  the  following,  being  its  first  official 
act,  was  passed  by  the  Assembly : — 

"  i?eso/i'e(f,  unanimously,  That  an  address  be  presented  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States, and  tliat  Drs.  Witherspooii,  Alison  and  S.  S.Smith 
be  a  committee  to  draft  said  address." 

On  the  26th  of  May  the  General  Asseml)ly  took 
into  consideration   the  draft  of  an  address  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which,  being  amended, 
was  adopted,  and  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 
"  To  the  President  of  the  United  States.— 

"Sir — The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  in  their  power  to  testify  the 
lively  and  unfeigned  pleasure  wliich  they,  with  the 
rest  of  their  fellow  citizens,  feel,  on  your  appoint- 
ment to  the  first  office  in  the  nation. 

"We  adore  Almighty'  God,  the  Author  of  every 
perfect  gift,  who  hath  endowed  you  with  such  a  rare 
and  haiipy  assemblage  of  talents,  as  hath  rendered 
you  equally  necessary  to  your  country  in  war  and  iu 
peace.  Your  military  achievements  insured  safety 
and  glory  to  America,  in  the  late  arduous  conflict 
for  freedom,  while  your  disinterested  conduct  and 
uniformly  just  discernment  of  the  public  interest 
gained  you  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people;  and, 
in  the  present  interesting  period  of  public  affairs,  the 
influence  of  your  personal  character  moderates  the 
divisions  of  political  parties,  and  promises  a  perma- 
nent establishment  of  the  civil  government. 

"From  a  retirement  more  glorious  than  thrones 
and  sceptres,  you  have  been  called  to  your  present 
elevated  station,  by  the  voice  of  a  great  anil  free  peo- 
ple, and  with  an  unanimity  of  suffrage,  that  has  lew 
if  any  examples  in  history.  A  man  more  ambitious 
of  fame  or  less  devoted  to  his  country  would  have 
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refused  an  office  in  which  his  honors  could  not  be 
augmented,  and  where  they  might  possiljly  be  sub- 
ject to  a  reverse.  We  are  happy  that  God  has  in- 
clined your  heart  to  give  yourself  once  more  to  the 
public.  And  we  derive  a  favorable  presage  of  the 
event  from  the  zeal  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  and 
their  confldenee  in  your  virtues,  as  well  as  from  the 
knowledge  and  dignity  with  which  the  Federal  Coun- 
cils are  filled.  But  we  derive  a  presage  even  more 
flattering,  from  the  piety  of  your  character.  Public 
virtue  is  the  most  certiiiu  means  of  public  felicity,  and 
religion  is  the  surest  basis  of  virtue.  We,  therefore, 
esteem  it  a  ijeculiiu-  happiness  to  behold  in  our  Chief 
Magistrate  a  steadj',  uniform,  avowed  friend  of  the 
Christian  religion,  who  has  commenced  his  adminis- 
tration in  rational  and  exalted  sentiments  of  piety, 
and  who,  in  his  private  conduct,  adorns  the  doctrines 
of  the  gosijel  of  Christ,  and  on  the  most  public  and 
solemn  occasions,  devoutly  acknowledges  the  govern- 
ment of  Divine  Providence. 

"  The  example  of  distinguished  characters  will 
ever  possess  a  powerful  and  extensive  influence  on 
the  public  mind,  and  when  we  see,  in  such  a  con- 
spicuous station,  the  amiable  example  of  piety  to 
God,  of  benevolence  to  men,  and  of  a  pure  and  vir- 
tuous patriotism,  we  naturally  hope  that  it  will  dif- 
fuse its  influence,  and  that,  eventually,  the  most 
happy  consequences  will  result  from  it.  To  the 
force  of  imitation  we  will  endeavor  to  add  the  whole- 
some instructions  of  religion.  We  shall  consider 
ourselves  as  doing  an  acceiitable  service  to  God,  in 
our  profession,  when  we  contribute  to  render  men 
sober,  honest  and  industrious  citizens,  and  the  obe- 
dient subjects  of  a  lawful  government.  In  these 
pious  labors  we  hope  to  imitate  the  most  worthy  of 
our  brethren  of  other  Christian  denominations,  and 
to  be  imitated  by  them,  assured  that  if  we  can,  b}' 
mutual  and  generous  emulation,  promote  truth  and 
virtue,  we  shall  render  a  great  and  important  service 
to  the  republic,  shall  receive  encouragement  from 
every  wise  and  good  citizen,  and  above  all,  meet  the 
approb.atiou  of  our  Divine  Master. 

"  We  pray  Almighty  God  to  have  you  always  in 
His  holy  keeping.  May  He  prolong  your  valuable 
life,  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  your  country, 
and  at  last  bestow  on  you  the  glorious  reward 
of  a  faithful  servant. 

"  Signed  by  order  of  the  Assembly, 

"  ,Jonx  RoDQERS,  Moderator. 

"  PhiladeljMn,  Moy-iHth,  1789." 

WASHINGTON'S  REPLY. 

{Presented  to  the  Assembltf  the  following  year.) 
"  To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

in  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  : — 

' '  Gentlemen  : — I  receive  with  great  sensibility  the 
testimonial  given  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  Ameriea,  of  the 
lively  and  unfeigned  pleasure  experienced  by  them 
on  my  appointment  to  the  first  office  in  the  nation. 


"Although  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  avoid  being 
elated  by  the  too  favorable  opinion  vvhich  your 
Idudness  for  me  may  have  induced  you  to  express  of 
the  importance  of  my  former  conduct,  and  the  eflect 
of  my  future  services,  yet,  coascioas  of  the  disinter- 
estedness of  my  motives,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
conceal  the  satLsfaction  I  have  felt  upon  finding  that 
my  compliance  with  the  call  of  my  country,  and  my 
dependence  on  the  assistance  of  Heaven  to  support 
me  in  my  arduous  undertakings,  have,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  met  the  universal  approbation  of  ray  coun- 
trymen. While  I  reiterate  the  professions  of  my 
dependence  upon  Heaven  as  the  source  of  all  public 
and  private  blessings,  I  will  observe,  that  the  general 
Ijrevalence  of  piety,  xjhilanthropy,  honesty,  indus- 
try and  economy  seems,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  atfairs,  particularly  necessary  for  advancing 
and  confirming  the  happiness  of  our  country.  While 
all  men  within  our  territories  are  protected  in  wor- 
shiping the  Deity  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences,  it  is  rationally  to  be  expected  from  them, 
in  return,  that  they  will  all  be  emulous  of  evincing 
the  sincerity  of  their  professions  by  the  innocence  of 
their  lives  and  the  benevolence  of  their  actions.  For 
no  man  who  is  profiigate  in  his  morals,  or  a  bad 
member  of  the  civil  community,  can  possibly  be  a  true 
Christian,  or  a  credit  to  his  own  religious  society. 

' '  I  desire  you  to  accept  my  acknowledgments  for 
your  laudable  endeavors  to  render  men  sober,  honest 
and  good  citizens,  and  the  obedient  subjects  of  a 
lawful  government,  as  well  as  for  your  prayers  to 
Almighty  God  for  His  blessing  on  our  common 
country,  and  the  humble  instrument  which  he  has 
been  pleased  to  make  use  of  in  the  administration  of 
its  government.  George  Washington." 

VI.    W.VSHINGTON,    AND  W.iSHINGTGN   COLLEGE, 
VIRGINIA. 

In  the  year  1774  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington, 
Va. ,  "  resumed  the  consideration  of  a  school  for  the 
liberal  education  of  youth,  judged  te  be  of  great  and 
immediate  imporfcmee.  We  do,  therefore,  agree  to 
establish  and  patronize  a  public  school.  At  present 
it  shall  be  managed  by  Mr.  William  Graham,  a 
gentleman  properly  recommended  to  this  Presbytery, 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Brown;  and  the  Presbrtery  reserve  to  themselves  the 
liberty,  at  a  future  session,  more  particularly  to 
appoint  the  person  by  whom  it  shall  be  conducted, 
and  the  place  where  it  shall  be  fixed."  Thus  com- 
menced, under  Presbj'terian  ausjjices,  the  education 
of  youth  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  The  Institution 
took  the  name  of  LIBERTY  HALL.  It  was  the 
means  of  training  many  useful  ministers,  and  among 
the  number  the  venerable  Archibald  Alexander, 
D.  D.  It  was  a  bulwark  of  liberty,  as  well  as  of 
learning  and  religion.  It  was  incorporated  in  1783, 
but  the  Presbytery  retained  a  connection  with  it  lor 
some  time ;  and  although  not  now  under  ecclesiastical 
supervision,  it  is  still  managed  by  Presbyterians. 
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Ill  1785  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  expressed  their 
sense  of  tlie  value  of  General  Washington's  services, 
by  a  donation  of  one  hundred  shares  in  the  James 
River  Company  and  other  property.  "SVashington  felt 
a  delicacy  either  in  acceijting  a  donation  for  his  pri- 
vate use,  or  in  declining  the  gilt  of  the  State.  Wlien 
the  shares  hegan  to  lie  productive,  in  1795,  he  ad- 
di-cssed  a  ooramunication  to  the  Legislature,  stating 
that  he  would  appropriate  tlieiu  to  a  seminary  at  any 
place  they  might  deem  projier  to  recommend.  The 
Legislature,  in  reply,  requested  General  "Washington 
to  appropriate  the  shares  to  a  seminary  in  the  "upper 
country. "  In  179(>  Washington  ivrote  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  his  final  conclusion,  stating,  "After 
careful  inquii'ies  to  ascertain  a  place,  I  have,  upon  the 
fullest  consideration  of  all  circumstances,  destined 
those  shares  to  the  use  of  LlliEKTY  HALL  Academy, 
in  Ivoclibridge  county." 

The  following  correspondence  p.assed  between  the 
trustees  of  the  academy  and  General  Washington,  on 
this  occasion : — 

Sir: — It  was  not  earlit-r  tlian  September,  1V97,  tluat  we  were  offi- 
cially informed  of  yoiirlibenxl  donation  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy. 

Permit  us,  as  its  immediate  guardians,  to  perform  the  pleasing 
duty  of  e.\i>ressing  those  sentiments  of  gratitude  which  so  generous 
an  act  naturally  inspires.  We  have  been  long  sensible  of  the  dis- 
advantages to  which  literary  institutions  are  necessarily  subjected, 
whilst  dependent  on  precarious  funds  for  their  support.  Reflecting 
particularly  on  the  many  difficulties  through  which  this  seminary 
has  been  conducted  since  the  first  momenta  of  its  existence,  we  can- 
not but  be  greatly  affected  by  an  event  which  secures  to  it  an  inde- 
pendent and  permanent  establishment.  Convinced  as  we  are  that 
public  prosperity  .and  security  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  we  look  around  with  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion on  its  rapid  advances  in  these  United  St.ates,  unfeignedly  re- 
joicing that  the  citizen  who  has  long  been  distinguished  as  the 
asserter  of  the  liberties  of  his  country  adds  to  this  illustrious 
character  the  no  less  illustrious  one  of  patron  of  the  arts  and  of 
literature.  And  wo  trust  that  no  effort  may  be  wanting  on  our  part 
to  encourage  whatever  bmnches  of  knowledge  may  be  of  general 
utility. 

That  you  may  long  enjoy,  besides  the  uninterrupted  blessings  of 
health  and  repose,  the  happiness  which  none  but  those  who  deserve 
it  can  enjoy,  and  which  arises  from  the  reflection  of  having  virtu- 
ously and  eminently  promoted  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  is  the 
fervent  prayer  of  the  Trustees  of  WsLshington  Academy,  late  Lib- 
erty Hall.  By  order  of  the  Board. 

Samuf.l  Houston,  Clerk. 
His  Excellency,  George  ■W.xshimjton, 
Late  President  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

WASHINGTON'S  BEPLY. 

Mount  Vernon,  17th  June,  1798. 

Gentlemen: — Unaccountable  as  it  m.ay  seem,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  Address  with  which  you  were  pleased  to  honor  me, 
dated  the  12th  of  ,\pril,  never  came  to  my  hand  until  the  11th  inst. 

To  promote  literature  in  this  rising  empire,  and  to  encourage  tiie 
arts,  have  ever  been  amongst  the  warmest  wishes  of  my  heart.  And 
if  the  donations  which  the  generosity  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  enabled  me  to  bestow  upon  Liberty 
Hall,  now, by  your  politeness. called  Washington  Academy,  is  likely 
to  prove  a  means  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  will  contribute  to  the 
gratification  of  my  desires. 

Sentiments  like  those  which  have  flowed  from  your  pen  excite  my 
gratitude,  whilst  I  offer  my  best  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Academy,  and  for  the  honor  and  happiness  of  those  under  whose 
auspices  it  is  conducted. 
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In  1813  Washington  Academy  was  incorporated  as 
a  College.  The  donation  of  General  Washington  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  its  present  endowmeut,  and  is 
believed  to  yield  an  annual  income  of  about  three 
thousand  dollars.  Thus  did  the  Father  of  his  country 
assist  in  perpetuating  an  Institution  which  has  trained 
many  worthy  sous  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  as  well  as  for  other  professions  in  life.  As 
a  P.\TRON  OF  EDUCATION  his  name  is  endeared  to  us, 
and  he  who  led  our  armies  to  liberty,  antl  our 
national  councils  to  prosperity  anil  honor,  has  also 
been  instrumental,  under  the  same  divine  guidance, 
in  conducting  many  of  our  youth  to  learning,  religion 
and  usefulness. 

Gennet,  Charles,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
Yorli,  June  9th,  1807.  His  parents  removed  to 
Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county,  in  the  year  1812, 
where  he  received  a  plain  English  education,  chiefly 
in  the  Lancasterian  schools  of  those  days.  He 
removed  to  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1829,  where  he  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  continues  at  this 
present  time  (1883).  In  the  year  1831  he  was  received 
in  the  First  Pre.sbyterian  Church,  under  the  charge 
of  Rev.  William  J.  Armstrong,  and  was  elected  deacon 
in  the  Grace  Street  Presbj-terian  Church,  Rev.  C.  H. 
Read,  D.  D.,  pastor,  in  1860. 

Mr.  Gennet  acted  as  Treasurer  of  this  church  for 
some  twenty-five  years,  and  was  electetl  Tre.asur^jr  of 
Publication  l)y  the  General  Assembly  of  18()7,  which 
office  he  retained  until  1878.  He  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful man  in  mercantile  life,  ami  an  active  worker 
in  all  the  schemes  of  the  Church,  and,  though  now 
nearly  fourscore  years  of  age,  retains  his  bright, 
genial  manners,  and  his  methodicixl  attention  to 
business. 

G-eorge,  "William,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  near  the  noted  city  of  Derrv,  in  the  year 
1829.  While  yet  a  mere  boy  he  came  with  relatives 
to  Kentucky,  T+hich  became  his  permanent  home. 
After  varied  experiences,  some  of  which  were  suffi- 
ciently severe,  including  services  with  Kentucky 
troops  in  the  Mexican  War,  he  pursued  a  liberal 
course  of  study  at  Danville,  preparatory,  collegiate 
antl  theological.  He  graduated  from  Centre  College 
in  1855,  a  worthy  member  of  one  of  the  most  tli.stin- 
I  guished  classes  ever  connected  with  that  Institution. 
Having  consumed  three  j'ears  in  teaching,  he  entered 
the  Danville  Theological  Seminary.  Licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Transylvania  in  the  Spring  of  1801,  he 
was,  after  comijletion  of  the  theological  course,  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  Ebenezer,  in  the  Fall  of 
18G1,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Springfield  Church, 
which,  with  that  of  Mount  Sterling,  he  had  been  serv- 
ing. In  1863  he  became  pastor  of  the  Midway  Church. 
In  1870  he  returned  to  the  Springfield  pastorate.  In 
1873  he  Wits  translated  to  the  Bethel  Church.  All 
this  service  was  in  Kentucky.  In  1880  he  was  set- 
tleil  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  where  he  still  is  pastor  of 
a  prosperous  church. 
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Dr.  George  possesses  some  of  the  best  traits  of  tlie 
good  stock  wlienee  lie  sprang;  a  ^varnl  heart,  a  genial 
humor,  a  strong  int<lleet,  a  tine  moral  sense;  pluck 
that  delights  in  overcoming  obstacles;  sympathy 
that  glows  with  tenderness  for  all  the  afflicted;  loy- 
alty to  Christ  that  counts  no  costs  and  fears  no 
peril  in  its  devotion  to  the  Church  and  cause  of  his 
Lord.  Of  course,  therefore,  his  has  been  a  successful 
ministry.  Called  always  to  feeble  churches,  as  an 
able,  scholarly  and  consecrated  pastor,  he  has  always 
built  theuj  up  in  numbers,  in  sound  doctrine  and  in 
spiritual  ]iowcr. 

Gerrish,  John,  D.  D.,  the  oldest  son  of  .Joseph 
an<l  Sarah  (Church)  Gerrish,  was  born  April  2(3th, 
1H14,  at  Canterbury,  N.  H.  He  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  but  failed  to  complete  the  course  of  study, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health.  For  a  few  years 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture.  Regaining 
his  health,  he  entered  Bangor  Theological  Seminftry 
in  1843,  and  grtiduated  in  1H4().  For  .some  years  he  | 
labored  as  an  itinerant  missionary  in  Vermillion 
county,  Indiana.  He  wa-s  pastor  at  New  Washington, 
Indiana,  from  October,  1853,  to  July,  1862.  He  sub- 
secjuently  supplied  the  Church  in  Lapeer,  Michigan. 
From  June,  1865,  to  December,  1877,  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  Homer,  Mich.,  where  his  labors 
were  eminently  successful  and  satisfactory.  After 
leaving  Homer  he  preached  two  years  at  Washington, 
Ind.,  and  two  years  at  Kansas,  Edgar  county.  III. 
From  the  latter  place  he  removed  to  Hays  City, 
Kansius,  where  he  is  at  present  engaged  as  stated 
supply  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  a  preacher. 
Dr.  Gerrish  is  clear,  logical  and  profound,  always 
elucidating  his  subject  fully.  Well  acquainted  with 
Church  government  and  ecclesiastical  law,  his  opin- 
ions have  great  weight  with  those  who  know  him 
best.  As  a  pastor  he  has  watched  and  fed  his  flock, 
endearing  himself  to  his  people,  cheerfully  sacrificing 
his  own  prel'erences  and  feelings  when  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  the  interests  of  the  Church  required  such 
sacrifice.  His  ministerial  career  has  been  that  of  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  Lord. 

G-ibson,  Rev.  Joseph  T.,  was  born  February 
13th,  1844,  in  Jefferson  county,  Pa.  He  graduated 
at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  in  the  class  of 
1869.  During  the  next  two  years  he  was  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  of  Indiana  county.  Pa.,  and  at 
the  sami^  time  he  prosecuted  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed )iy  the  Western  Theological  Seminary.  Hav- 
ing graduated  from  that  Institution  in  the  Sjiring  of 
1872,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Govane  C'hapel,  Presbytery 
of  Baltimore,  where  he  did  remarkably  good  .service 
for  eight  years.  From  Baltimore  Presbytery  he  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny,  that  he 
might  accept  a  call  to  the  Church  of  Sharpsburg,  Pa., 
his  present  charge. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  a  gi'utleman  of  frank  manners,  modest 
carriage  and  magnanimous  disposition.  He  preaches 
well,  with  or  without  notes.     He  is  not  content  with 


surAice  truth,  but  works  do^vn  to  the  bottom  facts, 
and  ])uts  them  before  his  audience  in  a  masterly  style, 
progrcs.sing,  without  a  break  or  lateral  deviation,  to  the 
end  of  his  discoiirse.  As  a  pastor,  he  looks  well  to 
his  flock,  and  displays,  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
executive  abilit.v  of  a  high  order. 

There  are  few  abler  Presbyters  than  Mr.  Gibson. 
To  his  knowledge  of  the  form  of  government,  tin; 
decisions  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  he  adds  a  ready  wit,  courage  of  opinion, 
and  persuasive  speech,  which  give  him  great  influcnc(; 
in  deliberative  assemblies. 

Gibson,  William  J.,  D.  D.,  was  born  August 
22d,  1810,  in  K.yegate,  Vt.  He  graduated  at  .Jetl'erson 
College,  Penn.sylvania,  in  1826.  After  teaching  for  a 
time,  and  having  studied  theology  privately  for  two 
years  previouslj',  under  the  care  of  the  Reformed 
(Covenanter)  Presbytery,  he  changed  his  church  rela- 
tions in  1830,  and  was  licen.sed  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  the  Old  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  Octoljcr  30th, 
1831.  Soon  after  lie  received  a  call  to  the  Ninth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  which  had  .just 
been  vacated  by  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rev.  John  Chambers,  pastor,  and  was  installed  its 
pastor  February  7th,  1832.  In  this  church  he  con- 
tinued his  ministry  until  the  Sjiring  of  1838.  He 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. , 
in  April,  1839.  In  1841  he  was  called  to  the  Union 
Church,  Philadelphia.  The  following  year  he  was 
called  to  Williamsliurg,  and  while  pastor  there  he 
supplied  Martinsburg,  until  called  for  half  his  time 
to  Sinking  Valley.  After  a  prosperous  pastorate  of 
some  j'ears  in  this  field,  he  was  called,  in  1852,  to 
Lick  Run,  at  Jacksonville,  Centre  county,  then  a 
large,  strong  church.  Here  he  continued  until  Octo- 
ber, 1861.  He  subsequently  supplied  the  churches 
of  Pine  Grove  and  Duncansville,  and  finall.v  became 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Martinsburg  and  Duncans- 
ville, which  he  continued  to  .serve  until  increasing 
blindness  and  growing  infirmity  compelled  his  retire- 
ment from  the  active  ministry.     He  died  in  1883. 

Dr.  Gibson  was  highly  appreciated  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  and  profound  theologian.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful and  fearless  advocate  of  sound  doctrine.  He  was 
also  a  good  Presbyter,  well  versed  in  Presbyterial  law 
and  modes  of  jirocedure.  His  interest  in  all  religious 
questions  and  work  was  unabated  to  the  last.  As  an 
author  he  wrote  much  and  powerfully  for  the  press, 
and  has  left  behind  a  printed  debate  on  Baptism, 
showing  great  skill  and  deep  research,  and  a  history 
of  Huntingdon  Presbytery,  with  several  biographical 
sketches  of  its  deceased  members,  both  clerical 
and  lay. 

Giddings,  Rev.  Salmon,  A.  M.,  was  the  father 
of  Presbj'terianism  in  a  iiortion  of  Illinois  l.ving  East 
of  the  Father  of  Waters.  In  December,  1815,  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  iL'onnecticut  Missionary  Society 
to  labor  in  the  western  country,  particularly  St.  Louis. 
He  came  to  that  city  on  hor.seback,  that  same  Winter, 
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preaching  often  while  passing  through  the  destitute 
settlements.  The  people  were  hospitable,  fed  his 
horse  aud  made  him  welcome.  He  slept  in  their  log 
cabins,  partook  of  their  plain  fare,  prayed  iu  their 
families  and  talked  to  their  children.  He  reached 
St.  Louis,  April  6th,  1816,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
his  labors  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  He  proceeded 
to  organize  Presliyterian  churches,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  united  with  three  others  in  forming  a  Pres- 
bytery. Mr.  Giddings  labored  in  St.  Louis  for  more 
than  six  years  without  a  house  of  worship,  constantly 
calling  upon  the  people  to  rise  up  and  build.  At 
length  this  object  was  accompli.shed,  and  in  June, 

1825,  the  iirst  Presbyterian  Church  building  in  St. 
Louis  was  dedicated.     On   Sabbath,   November  !)th, 

1826,  Mr.  Giddings  was  installed  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregation. He  died  in  St.  Louis,  February  1st,  1828, 
and  the  remains  were  deposited  in  a  Aault  beneath 
the  pulpit. 

In  due  time  a  marble  tablet  was  placed  in  the  wall, 
with  this  inscription: — 

IN    MEMORY    OF 

REV,  S.\LMON  GIDDINGS,  .K.  M., 
First  Piistor  of  the  First  Prefbyterinn  Church  in  St.Lottis. 
He  was  born  in  Connecticut,  March  3, 1782 ;  became  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  1807 ;  wasagmduate  of  Williamstown  College, 
Mass.,  and  a  student  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  wa^ 
ordained  to  the  Gospel  Ministry  1814;  arrived  in  Mis- 
souri as  the  First  Protestant  Missionary,  181.");  or- 
ganized the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  St. 
Louis,  Nov.  1.5,  1817;  died  in  the  assurance 
of  a  joyful  resurrection,  Feb.  1,  1828, 
aged  4.T  years,  10  months,  28  days. 
As  a  man,  he  was  kind,  prudent 
and  decisive ;  as  a  Christ  ian.  he 
was  pious,  cheerful  and  pray- 
erful ;  as  a  minister,  Jueek, 
laborious  aud  persever- 
ing. His  body  moulders 
in  its  vault  under  this 
house   of  worship, 
which  his   labors 
contributed    to 
erect.  His  spirit 
has  gone  to  re- 
ceive its  re- 
ward. 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

WHien,  iu  1853,  the  edifice  was  pulled  down,  that 
Tault  was  opened.  A  few  bones,  clean  and  Ixirc,  were 
all  that  remained,  save  a  small  residuum  of  dark, 
damp  dust.  The  relics  were  disinterred  and  placed 
in  a  copper  urn  in  a  cemetery  vault,  and,  when  the 
new  edifice  was  dedicated,  deposited  again  beneatli 
the  pulpit. 

Giger,  George  Musgrave,  D.D.,  w;is  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  6th,  1822;  graduated  at 
Princeton  College,  with  high  honors,  in  1841;  .studied 
theology  at  Princeton  Seminary;  was  licensed  by 
Baltimore  Presbytery,  in  1844;  and  in  18G0  was 
ordained  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery.  Soon  after 
finishing  his  theological  course  he  was  chosen  Tutor 
in  Princeton  College;  in  1846  he  was  elected  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Greek,  and    in    1854,   Profe.s.sor  of  the 


Latin  Language  and  Literature,  which  chair  he  held 
till  1865,  when  declining  health  compelled  him  to 
resign.  He  died,  October  11th,  1865.  Dr.  Giger  wa.s 
ardently  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  College 
with  which  he  was  so  long  connected.  He  bequeathed 
to  it  his  library,  and  made  it  a  residuary  legatee  to 
the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  was  a 
faithful  man — never  preferred  policy  to  duty — never 
made  a  compromise  with  conscience.  As  an  instructor 
he  was  eminently  successful.  He  was  public-spirited 
as  a  citizen.  His  efibrts  in  the  cause  of  education, 
his  self-denying  labors  in  behalf  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, for  whom  he  preached  iu  Witherspoon  Church, 
in  Princeton,  and  his  uprightness  and  fidelity  in  all 
relations,  won  him  warm  regard. 

Gilbert,  Eliphalet  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  was  born 
in  Lebanon,  X.  Y.,  December  l!lth,  179:!.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College,  in  1813,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  May  20th,  1818.  Soon 
after  his  licensure  he  became  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbj-terian  Church  of  Wilmington,  Del.  There  he 
remained  until  1834,  dviring  which  year  he  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Delaware  College.  He  retiuned, 
however,  to  Wilmington  in  the  following  year,  in 
obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Hanover  Street  Church. 
In  1841  he  became  once  more  President  of  Delaware 
College,  and  retained  this  office  until  1847,  when 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Western  Presb3'terian 
Church,  Philadelphia.  Here  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1853. 

Dr.  Gilbert  was  a  man  of  clear  mind  and  of  decided 
views;  skilled  as  a  controversialist,  yet  with  such 
courtesy  to  his  opponents,  that  when  the  joust  was 
over  they  were  among  the  first  to  sit  down  in  his 
tent.  He  was  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and 
.studied  them  with  consttint  care.  His  effort  as  a 
preacher  was  to  set  forth  the  truth  in  strong,  sharp 
outlines,  yet  these  outlines  were  often  illuminated 
and  tinted  by  vi^id  lights  and  touches.  He  was  an 
omnivorous  reader,  and  drew  knowledge  and  illus- 
tration from  every  available  source.  In  the  discussion 
of  theological  questions  he  charmed  his  hearers  by 
crystalline  statements,  acute  distinctions,  and  the 
playful  radiance  which  he  threw  over  all.  His  life 
ran  into  that  of  the  Church  at  large,  like  a  clear, 
bright  .stream,  whose  qualities  were  only  diifused,  . 
not  lost,  after  the  stream  had  ceased  to  flow. 

Gilbreath,  Rev.  Jolin  Naylor,  son  of  James 
and  Jane  (Naylor)  Gilbreath,  was  born  in  Rhea  county, 
Tenu.,  September  1st,  1811.  He  was  graduated  from 
Greene\-ille  College,  Greene  county.  East  Tennessee, 
1835,  and  immediately  afterwards  entered  Princeton 
Seminary,  where  he  was  regularly  graduated  in  Sep- 
tember, 1840.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  August  5th,  1840,  and  w;is  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis,  at  Potosi,  Mo.,  April 
4th,  1841.  From  1841-42  he  served  tlie  Church  at 
Des  Peres,  Mo.,  as  .stated  supply,  then  accepted  a  call 
to  the  two  churches  of  Des  Peres  and  Bonhomme,  and 
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■was  installed  over  Bonliomme  Churih,  October  2il, 
1842,  and  over  Des  Peres  Church,  Xovenil)er  27th, 
1842.  He  was  ri'lcased  from  Bouhonnne  Church,  Janu- 
ary 3d,  184(!,  and  from  Des  Peres  Church,  April  21st, 
1849.  In  October,  1846,  he  established  and  became 
principal  of  the  Des  Peres  Institute,  a  position  he 
successfully  occupied  until  1864,  at  the  same  time, 
during  all  these  years  and  until  1868,  sujjplying,  most 
of  the  time,  the  Des  Peres  Church.  He  then  labored 
about  four  years,  1869-73,  as  a  missionary  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Missouri;  subsequently  supplied 
Newport  Church  two  years,  1874-76;  then  the  Church 
at  Washington,  Mo.,  one  year,  1876-7,  and  the  Joa- 
chin  Church  one  year,  1877-8.  He  then  again  became 
.stated  supply  to  Des  Peres  Church,  and  continued 
there  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died,  March  7th, 
1881.  Mr.  Gilbreath  was  a  good  man,  a  genial  com- 
panion, a  warm  friend,  a  zealous  laborer  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  a  staunch  ujiholder  of  sound  doc- 
trine, unsjiaring  of  his  means  and  etibr'ts  for  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  Christ. 

Gilchrist,  Rev.  Adam,  was  born  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  April  10th,  1806.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1825;  studied  theology  at 
Princeton,  N.  J. ,  and  was  licensed  by  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery  in  1830.  The  following  year  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  by  Charleston  Presbytery  as 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  "Walterboro,  S.  C.  Here  he 
labored  earnestly  and  faithfully,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Church  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  and  was  in- 
stalled its  pastor  in  March,  1841.  Here  it  was  that  his 
life-work  was  accomplished.  He  was  a  faithful  pastor 
and  a  kind  counsellor.  His_humilit}',  purit}'  and  ex- 
alted piety  won  for  him  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all 
with  whom  he  associated.    He  died,  March  27th,  1861. 

G-ildersleeve,  Rev.  Benjamin,  D.  D.,  was 
born  near  Norwalk,  Conn.,  January  5th,  1791. 
■Whilst  in  charge  of  a  .school  at  Green's  Farm,  Comi., 
he  was  hopefully  converted,  and  united  with  the 
Church.  He  graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  Vt., 
in  1814,  and,  after  teaching  in  Georgia,  entered 
Princeton  Seminary  in  1817,  remaining  there  a  little 
over  a  yeax.  For  a  time  he  was  editor  of  ' '  The  Mis- 
sionary. ' '  In  1826  he  became  editor  of  ' '  The  Chris- 
tian Observer,"  which  post  he  held  until  1845,  when 
he  removed  to  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  was  sole 
editor  of  "  The  Walchinan  ami  Observer,"  until  1856, 
and  after  that,  until  1860,  was  as.sociated  with  the  Rev, 
Moses  D.  Hoge,  D.  l).,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Y.  Moore. 
D.D.,  as  editor  of  "  The  Central  Presbyterian."  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  that  city  he  preached  wherever 
he  found  an  open  door,  esx)ecially  in  the  Virginia 
Penitentiary,  where  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed. 
In  advanced  life  he  lost  his  sight,  but  continued  his 
ministry  long  after  his  \ision  wa.s  entirely  gone.  He 
died  at  the  residence  of  his  son.  Dr.  J.  R.  Gildersleeve, 
Tazewell  county,  Va.,  June  20th,  1875,  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  leaving,  especially  in  the  region  where  he 
•spent  his  later  years,  a  fragrant  memory. 


Grill,  Rev.  ■William  Hugh,  is  a  native  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  born  in  County  Down,  February  27th, 
1841.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in 
1864,  and  i)ursued  his  theological  studies  at  the 
.seminaries  of  Allegheny  and  Princeton.  Ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Blairsville,  June  2Gth,  1867,  he 
was  pastor  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  1867-70;  pastor-elect 
of  the  Sixth  Street  Church,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  1870-72; 
pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  1872-78; 
and  in  1878  was  installed  over  the  Church  at  AVest- 
field,  N.  J.  He  resides  at  present  at  CJreensbiu'g. 
He  is  a  preacher  of  ability,  and  earnest  in  the 
Master's  work. 

Gill,  Rev.  William  John,  the  son  of  .Tames  and 
Mary  ( Edgar)  Gill,  was  bom,  March  26th,  1830,  iu 
county  Down,  Ireland.  After  the  usual  preparation,  he 
entered  the  college  at  Belfast,  when  not  quite  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  having  completed  the  required  six 
years'  cour.se  of  study,  including  theology,  was 
licensed  by  the  Down  Presbytery,  about  1852.  Hav- 
ing preached  as  a  licentiate,  under  I'resbyterial  direc- 
tion, with  much  success,  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  over  the  Church  of  Lismore,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Cork.  Pro%'idential  circum.stauces  having 
led  him  to  Scotland,  he  attended  medical  lectures  in 
Glasgow  for  several  months,  and  accepted,  for  a  year, 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  West  Coast  Mission, 
which,  by  his  eiforts,  was  established  on  a  secure 
basis.  His  second  pastoral  charge  was  a  congregation 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  Isle  of  Bute, 
whence  he  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Salford  (Manchester),  England,  over  which  he  was  in- 
stalled, March,  1863.  Coming  to  America,for  a  vacation 
trip,  in  1871,  he  was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  This  call  was  accepted, 
and  the  pastorate  continued  until  1879,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  his  present  charge  (1883).  Mr.  Ciill's 
pastoral  labors  have  been  greatly  blessed.  He  has 
ever  been  generously  xinselfish  in  aiding  weak 
churches.  As  a  preacher  he  has  a  vivid  conception 
of  his  subject,  gi-eat  command  of  language,  and  an 
earnest,  sympathizing  manner.  In  his  sermons  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  privileges 
and  duties  resulting  from  them,  are  enforced  by 
arguments  and  illustrations  drawn  from  that  Divine 
source,  and  from  vast  stores  of  human  learning. 

Gillam,  Rev.  Jeremiah  C,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 30th,  1826,  at  Peter's  Creek,  Allegheny  county. 
Pa.  He  graduated  at  Jefl'erson  College,  in  1856. 
After  graduating  he  spent  three  years  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Allegheny,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Coshocton,  in 
April,  1859,  at  MUlersburg,  Ohio.  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  the  proverb,  ' '  A  prophet  is  not 
without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country, ' '  for  he  has 
been  preaching  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  early  home 
all  his  life.  His  first  pastoral,  charge  was  Jlount 
Eaton,  where  he  remained  from  1859  to  1868.     Dur- 
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ing  this  pastorate  he  also  conducted  a  select  English 
and  Classical  school,  at  Berlin,  Ohio,  called  Berlin 
Institute.  After  leading  this  charge  he  preached  to 
the  churches  of  Shreve  and  Homesville,  as  stated 
supply,  for  three  years,  adding  greatly  to  their  pros- 
perity. He  was  then  called  to  the  churches  of  Canal, 
Fulton  and  Jlarshallville,  where  he  remained  over 
seven  years,  doing  a  good  work.  He  is  at  present 
pastor  elect  and  stated  supply  at  Mt.  Eaton,  where 
his  work  has  been  greatly  blessed.  He  is  an  accept- 
able preacher,  and  an  excellent  and  useful  man  in 
the  ministry. 

Gilland,  Rev.  James  "Wesley,  is  th(<  fcnirth  of 
si-M  sons  of  Thomas  and  Susan  (Conrad)  Gilland,  and 
was  born  in  Antrim  township,  Franklin  county,  Pa., 
November  34th,  1853.  Having  graduated  at  Lafay- 
ette College,  Ea-ston,  Pa.,  in  June,  1877,  he  entered 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  where  he  completed  the  course 
of  study  in  May,  1880.  He  wa.s  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Classis  of  East  Pennsylvania,  Reformed  (Ger- 
man) Chmch,  which  met  at  Easton,  Pa.,  May  2oth, 
of  the  same  year.  Was  received  under  the  care  of 
Carlisle  Presbytery  as  a  licentiate  from  the  Reformed 
Ciiurch  in  the  United  States  the  following  October. 
Received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Pi-esbyterian 
Cliurch  at  Duucannou,  Pa.,  January  9th,  1881,  when 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  the  following  June. 
His  brief  pastorate  has  beeu  greatly  blessed. 

Q-illespie,  Rev.  George,  .was  born  in  1683,  in  the 
town  of  Glasgow,  and  educated  in  the  University 
there.  He  was  licensed  by  Glasgow  Presbytery,  early 
in  1712,  and  came  to  New  England  in  the  Spring. 
He  first  settled  at  "Woodbridge.  He  was  ordained 
May  28th,  1713,  having  received  a  call  from  the 
people  of  AVhite  Clay  Creek.  Red  Clay,  Lower 
Brandywine  and  Elk  River,  besides  White  Clay, 
seem  to  have  formed  his  charge  for  several  years. 
He  is  said  to  have  organized  the  congregation  of  the 
Head  of  Christiana,  and  he  served  it  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  January  2d,  1760.  Mr.  Gillespie  was 
zealous  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  was  re- 
markably punctual  in  attendance  on  Presbytery  and 
Synod.  Mr.  Alison,  who  knew  him,  called  him  "  that 
pious  saint  of  God." 

Gilliam,  Marshall  M. ,  was  born  in  Buckingham 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1843, 
of  Presbyterian  parents.  He  came,  on  his  father's 
side,  of  an  old  Huguenot  family,  whose  ancestor  was 
an  early  settler  in  the  State.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Marshall,  of  Virginia.  He 
entered  the  Junior  Class  at  Hampden-Sidney  College, 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion, in  the  entire  curriculum  of  that  Institution,  at 
fifteen  and  a  half  years  of  age.  While  a  student  at 
college  he  made  a  profe-ssion  of  his  laith  in  Christ 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Virginia  as  a  student 
in  the  academic  and  law  departments.     He  was  one 


of  the  first  graduates  in  the  Law  Class  of  1867.  While 
at  the  University  he  united  vnih  Professor  Minor  in 
some  religious  work  among  the  colored  people  in  that 
vicinity.  He  came  to  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1868,  and 
entered  the  legal  profes.sion,  and  has  been  closely 
engaged  in  the  jiractice  of  law  since  that  time.  He 
has  been  an  active  worker  in  Sabbath  schools  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  has  been  .superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath  School  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Richmond,  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  He 
is  a  ruling  elder  of  that  Church,  to  which  office  he 
was  elected  in  187.5.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Publication  since  1879. 

Gilliland,  Rev.  James,  a  son  of  Alexander  and 
Frances  Gilliland,  was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  N.  C, 
October  28th,  1769.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1792,  and  prosecuted  his 
theological  studies,  partly,  at  least,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  AVilliam  C.  Davies,  of  South  Carolina. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
South  Car61ina,  September  26th,  1794,  and  was 
ordained  and  in.stalled  pa.stor  of  the  Broadway  con- 
gregation in  1796.  He  retained  his  connection 
with  this  congregation  a  little  le.ss  than  eight 
years,  and  both  his  character  and  ministrations 
were  highly  appreciated.  He  resigned  this  charge, 
April  4fh,  1804,  and  in  1805  settled  in  Red  Oak, 
Brown  county,  O.,  where  he  remained  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  Feliruary  1st,  1845.  Mr.  Gilliland  was  of 
a  social,  cheerful  disposition.  He  was  a  very  humble 
and  modest  man.  Self  nothing,  Christ  all  in  all, 
seemed  to  be  his  motto.  On  the  plain  head-stone 
that  marks  his  grave,  the  only  memorial,  by  his  own 

request,  is,  "James  Gilliland,  Born ,  Died ." 

His  sermons  were  clear,  practical,  experimental,  in- 
structive, and  often  strikingly  original.  But  that 
which  imijarted  the  richest  lustre  to  all  his  powers 
was  his  sincere,  heartfelt  godliness.  He  was  an  emi- 
nently devout  and  experimental  Christian. 

Gilman,  Wintlirop  S.,  was  for  many  years 
an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Alton,  111. 
He  now  resides,  in  advanced  years,  at  Hey  Ho,  New 
York.  His  pastor  at  Alton,  Rev.  A.  T.  Norton,  D.  D. 
bears  this  testimony  of  him :  "  His  name  is  associated 
with  every  public  or  private  enterprise,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  church.  Posses.siug  a  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, a  refinement  of  manner  almost  feminine,  he 
was  yet  fver  true  to  his  convictions  and  firm  in 
manly  purpose.  Broad  and  liberal  in  his  views,  yet 
ever  guided  by  principles  so  fi.xed  that  all  knew 
where  to  find  him.  Generous,  even  to  the  Scripture 
rule,  in  his  benevolences,  yet  so  silent  and  unobtru- 
sive that  few  know  their  extent  or  variety.  No  good 
cause  ever  failed  of  his  sympathy  or  of  material  aid 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  Occupied  through  a 
long  life  by  the  demands  of  a  large  business,  yet  so 
systematic  that  he  found  time,  not  only  for  church 
and  i)ublic  duties,  but  for  so  thorough  and  general 
reading  that  few  are  more  familiar,  not  only  with  the 
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best  cuiTcnt  literature,  but  witli  that  of  past  times, 
or  possess  a  truer  love  for  it.  In  sbort,  few  are  so 
well  entitletl  to  the  name  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  influential  elders  the 
Presbyterian  Chureh  in  the  United  States  has  ever 
had."  Mr.  Gilman  was  chairman  of  the  Assembly's 
Committee  which  carried  to  a  successful  completion 
the  magnificent  project  of  a  memorial  re-union  fund 
of  five  million  dollars. 

Glen,  Rev.  "William  Ren-wlck,  wa.s  born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  January  12th,  1812,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  at  an  early  age.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  at  the  Hudson  River  Seminary,  Stockport, 
N.  Y.,  and  Burr  Seminary,  Vt.,  but  never  graduated 
at  any  college.  Hegraduated  at  Princeton  Seminary 
in  1848,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  North 
River,  April  21st,  1847,  and,  supported  in  full  by 
the  late  Francis  N.  Buck,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
labored  as  a  missionary  to  the  coal  miners  of  Schuyl- 
kill and  adjacent  counties.  Pa.,  1847-52.  He  wa-s 
pastor  of  the  Chureh  at  Tamaqua,  Pa., 'from  June 
9th,  1852,  until  August  12th,  1856;  of  German  Val- 
ley Church,  N.  J.,  from  October  17th,  1856  until 
January  13th,  1868,  and  pastor  elect  at  Bloomington, 
111.,  from  January  20th,  1868,  until  installed,  July 
11th,  1869,  which  relation  was  •  dissolved  after  the 
Reunion,  April  5th,  1871.  He  then  served  the  Church 
at  Heyworth,  111.,  from  April  5th,  1871,  until  July 
l.st,  1872.  From  July  1st,  1872,  to  January  l.st, 
1873,  be  labored  a,s  a  mi.ssionary  to  the  feeble  and 
vacant  churches  of  Bloomington.  He  was  instixlled 
pa.stor  of  the  cluireh  at  llonticello,  III.,  June  10th, 
1873,  and,  on  account  of  impaired  health,  resigned 
the  charge.  May  1st,  1875.  He  died  March  31.st, 
1880.  Mr.  Glen  was  a  man  of  a  tender,  true  and  aft'ec- 
tionate  nature,  of  deep  and  fervent  piety,  prayerful, 
conscientious,  industrious,  an  untbing  worker,  wear- 
ing himself  out  for  Christ,  always  keeping  in  view, 
a.s  bis  great  aim,  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Glendy,  Dr.  John,  was  born  in  Londonderry,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  June  24th,  1755.  Exiled  by 
the  British  Government  for  supposed  complicity  with 
the  Irish  Rebellion,  he  found  an  asylum  in  America. 
After  preaching  in  Virginia  for  two  years  very  accept- 
ably, he  was  called,  in  1803,  to  the  Second  Church  in 
Baltimore,  expressly  formed  for  him  by  his  admirers. 
He  served  as  Chaplain  to  Congress  in  1806,  1815  and 
1816.  His  growing  infirmities  led  to  the  settlement  of 
Dr.  John  Brcekenridge  as  associate  pastor  in  1826, 
and  finally  compelled  bini  to  resign  entirely.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  October  4th,  1832,  aged  seventy- 
seven. 

Dr.  Glendy's  style  resembled  that  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  Curran  and  Phillips.  It  was  a  torrent 
of  eloquent  declamation.  He  fascinated  his  audience 
and  commanded  their  rai)t  attention  by  his  graceful, 
ornate  and  fluent  rhetoric.  He  wasneat  in  his  dress, 
and  wore  his  hair  curled  and  powdered.  His  manners 
wei'e  courtly,  and  he  was  profuse  in  the  language  of 


complinunt.  Though  not  deficient  in  orthodoxy, 
his  preaching  w;is  not  calculated  to  awaken  sinners 
or  to  promote  revivals.  The  only  production  of  his 
pen  was  an  "Oration  on  the  Death  of  General  Wash- 
ington." 

Glover,  Rev.  "William,  was  born  of  sturdy 
Scotch  ancestrj-,  in  Edinboro',  April  9th,  1815.  His 
early  religious  training  laid  the  foundation  for  a  ster- 
ling and  symmetrical  Cliristian  character.  In  1832 
he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Canada,  where  he 
learned  the  miller's  trade.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  was  brought  to  make  a  public  confession  of 
Christ,  and  he  soon  began  a  life  of  Christian  activitj- 
and  usefulness.  At  the  age  of  forty-four  he  was  or- 
dained an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Peter- 
boro',  Canada,  and  for  eighteen  years  past  he  has 
filled  that  office  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  as  a  co-pastor  of 
the  flock.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  and  original 
elders  of  Calvary  Church.  For  thirteen  years  pa.st 
Mr.  Glover  has  been  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  not  only  disseminating  the  prin- 
ted go.spel,  but  "preaching  publicly  and  from  house 
to  house. ' '  He  is  frequently  called  to  supply  puljiits, 
and  has  sometimes  filled  vacancies  steadily  for  a  year. 
Although  very  acceptable  as  a  preacher,  he  has  thought 
best  to  decline  ordination  and  the  pastorate.  His 
preaching  is  eminently  Biblical,  and  though  not  scho- 
lastic, it  is  so  surcharged  with  the  unction  of  the 
Spirit,  and  enforced  by  character,  that  it  proves  a 
great  blessing.  His  unworldliness  and  spirituality 
render  his  visits  like  tbo.se  of  a  heavenly  stranger, 
and  yet  a  universal  friend.  God's  grace  has  ■\%Tought 
mightily  in  and  through  him,  assisting  pastors  in  re- 
vivals and  conducting  them  alone.  He  magnifies  his 
eldership,  both  in  teaching  and  ruling,  and  in  it  all 
he  is  encouraged  and  aided  by  a  devoted  and  beloved 
wife.  His  well  known  \visdom  in  difficult  and  deli- 
cate church  aft'airs  renders  him  a  frcciucntly  solicited 
counsellor.  His  eminent  piety  and  consistency  have 
made  him  greatly  respected  and  beloved,  so  that  "his 
praise  is  in  all  the  churches." 

Godfrey,  Captain  Benjamin,  was  born  at 
Chatham,  Mass. ,  December  4th,  1794.  He  spent  nine 
years  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  probably  occupied  in 
short  coasting  voyages.  The  war  of  1812-15  brought 
him  home,  and  he  was  connected  with  the  naval  ser- 
•^dce  during  some  part  of  the  war.  He  afterwards 
made  .several  voyages,  as  commander  of  a  merchant 
ship,  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  ineUuling  Italy 
and  Spain.  He  also,  in  command  of  his  own  ship, 
made  many  voyages  from  Baltimore  to  New  Orleans 
and  the  "West  Indies.  In  1826  he  located  at  Mata- 
moras,  Mexico,  where  he  opened  up  a  very  success- 
ful mercantile  basiness.  Subsequently  he  lived, 
prosperous  in  business,  in  New  Orleans,  where  he 
remained  until  1832,  when  he  came  North  and  settled 
in  Alton,  111.  He  united  with  th<'  Alton  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  profession,  November  3d,  1833.  The  same 
year  he  erected,  with  his  own  means,  a  commodious 
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stone  chiirch,  with  a  basement  and  spire,  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Third  and  JIarket  streets,  where 
the  Ei^iseopal  Cliurch  now  stands.  He  retained  the 
title  to  the  property  in  his  own  hands,  and  gave  the 
use  of  it  to  the  Preshytcrian  and  Baptist  c]iurchos, 
who  oeonpied  it  jointly' until  1>-JI>1,  when  the  Baptists 
removed  elsewhere,  and  the  Presbyterians  occupied 
"it  solely  until  April  2Tth,  1845. 

July  .')th,  IS-IO,  Captain  Godfrey  was  elected  an 
elder  in  the  Alton  Presbyterian  Church,  and  remained 
.such  until  September  18th,  184 1,  when  his  church 
relation  was  transferred  to  Monticello  Church,  in 
which  he  acted  a-s  elder  until  his  death.  With  him 
originated  the  idea  of  the  Monticello  Female  Semi- 
nary, and  upon  the  building  he  expended  $.■>:!,  000. 
His  name  was  a.ssoeiatod  with  every  good  iiublic  and 
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private  enterprise  in  the  place  of  his  residence. 
Few  are  so  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  He  died  at  Godfrey,  HI.,  August  13th, 
1802. 

Goodale,  Montgomery  Smith,  D.  D.,  son  of 
Tinuitlij'  and  Lydia  Goodale,  was  born  in  Conway, 
Mass.,  March  22d,  1800.  After  graduating  at  Am- 
herst College,  in  1834,  and  completing  his  theological 
course,  at  Hartford  Seminary  in  Connecticut,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cliurch  of  Amsterdam  village,  New  York,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Albany,  in  1837.  In  this  relation  Dr. 
Goodale  continued  until  the  year  1874,  when  he  be- 
came Pastor  Emeritus,  retiring  from  the  active  work 
of  the  ministry,  but  retaining  the  contideuce  and  love 
of  the  ]>eopU-  who  have  grown  up  undt*r  his  careful 
training. 


"Without  making  any  pretension.  Dr.  Goodale  was 
an  earnest  and  faithful  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  never  shunning  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God.  The  result  of  this  great  fidelity  is  seen  in  the 
successive  reWval  seasons  which  contributed  so  largely 
to  make  the  church  what  it  is  to-day,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  active  in  the  Presbytery  of  Albany. 

Dr.  Goodale  has  fully  justified  the  re]mtati(m  which 
has  long  been  accorded  to  him,  of  being  not  only  a 
true  and  good  man,  but  a  wise  counsellor.  By  his 
honesty  and  msdom  and  good  common  sense  he  be- 
came the  trusted  ad\Tser  of  other  churches  besides 
his  own.  He  was  eminently  and  in  the  best  sense  a 
man  of  peace.  And  for  thirty-seven  years,  amid  all 
the  agitations  of  Church  and  State,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Amsterdam  enjoyed  uninterrupted  har- 
mony. Others  have  entered  into  Dr.  Goodale's  labors, 
but  his  influence  for  good  is  still  felt,  and  some  of  his 
last  works  rank  among  his  best  works,  the  etforts  put 
forth  in  his  riper  years.  Dr.  Goodale,  at  an  early  day, 
was  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Foreign  Missions.  During  his  ministry 
he  published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons.  But 
his  memorial  is  the  church  to  which  he  gave  his 
life. 

Goodhue,  Rev.  George  Franklin,  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  CJoodhuc,  was  born  in  Deerticld, 
New  Hamixshire,  June  Uith,  1821.  He  was  educated 
at  Dartmouth  College,  and  studied  divinity  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ,  where  he 
was  licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  and 
entered  upon  his  labors  as  a  missionary  in  New  Jersey, 
at  Maj^'s  landing,  "W'eymouth,  and  several  stations. 
Hewasappointedtothisfield  June  1st,  1849.  Thefol- 
lowing  year  he  removed  to  the  "West,  settling  at 
Mari'ngo,  111.,  where  he  was  ordained  and  installed, 
and  where  he  labored  for  a  number  of  years,  thence 
to  Behidcre,  111.,  and  on  the  breaking  down  of  his 
health,  he  removed  to  Southeast,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
labored  until  his  death,  November  8th,  1805.  Mr. 
Goodhue  was  among  the  first  and  most  successful 
founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Northern 
niinois.  He  was  identified  with  every  good  cause; 
!  the  ministry  foremo.st,  and  with  it  education,  reli- 
I  gious  literature,  temperance.  He  was  a  mi.ssionary, 
pastor,  church  builder,  school  founder,  superintendent 
of  colportage,  and  president  of  collegiate  institute. 
"  In  all  his  private  relations, "  says  one  who  knew 
him  well,  "  he  was  what,  if  it  were  all  told,  would 
be  regarded  as  the  language  of  intemperate  eulogy. 
But  he  was  indeed  so  faithful,  so  utterly  unselfish, 
so  con.stant,  so  true,  so  gentle  and  ea.sy  to  be  entreated, 
so  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  so  patient  under 
dis;>ppoiutmcnt  and  even  under  misrepresentation,  so 
genial,  generous  and  s^^nnpathizing,  so  ready  to  bear 
others'  burdens,  and  yet  .so  humble  and  so  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  generosity,  so  ignorant  or  unmind- 
ful of  his  owni  .self-sacrifice,  and  making  himself  so 
hajipy  in  the  haj)pine,ss  he  provided  lor  others,  that 
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it  would  be  as  difficult  to  exaggerate  liis  virtues  us  to 
discover  his  defects." 

Goodrich,  Harvey,  was  born  in  Cayuga  county, 
X.  Y.,  in  17!)'},  and  removed  to  Albion  in  1823.  Ik- 
was  for  some  time  officially  connected  with  the  Krie 
Canal.  He  was  ordained  elder  of  the  Albion  Church, 
January  14th,  1825,  and  served  in  this  office  until  his 
death,  August  4th,  1863.  He  w;isaman  of  profound 
convictions  and  positive  characteristics,  and  yet 
eminently  a  man  of  peace.  He  abounded  in  good 
works,  kindly  ministering  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  afflicted.  He  died  in  the  full  and  blessed  hope 
of  the  gospel.  To  this  man  of  consecrated  life,  more 
than  any  other,  perhaps,  is  to  be  traced  the  origin  of 
the  Presh.rterian  Church  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  in  1824. 

Goodrich,  Hiram  P.,  the  son  of  Benjamin  D. 
and  Elizabeth  (Pluramer)  Goodrich,  was  born  in 
1800,  at  Richmond,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Union 
College,  N.  Y. ;  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J. , 
and  was  licensed  by  Albany  Presbytery  in  1825.  On 
leaving  Princeton,  in  1826,  he  was  elected  Professor 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va. ;  he  also  la- 
bored a.s  an  evangelist  through  the  destitute  portions 
of  the  Presbj'tery  of  'West  Hanover,  working  earnestly 
for  the  good  of  souls.  On  resigning  his  professorship 
he  went  to  Missouri,  and  entered  fully  upon  his  Mas- 
ter's cause,  first  at  Marion,  where  he  was  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  College;  then  Jefferson  City,  St.  Louis, 
and  .Carondelet;  winning  souls  to  Christ,  building 
churches,  and  working  with  apostolic  zeal.  "Wliilst 
thus  employed  he  died,  May  17th,  1858. 

Goodrich,  ■William.  Henry,  D.  D.,  was  born 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  10th,  1823.  He  was 
a  son  of  Rev.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  long  a 
distinguished  Professor  in  Yale  College,  and  in  the 
theological  department  of  that  University.  His 
grandfather  was  for  years  a  distingui.shcd  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Xoah  Webster,  the  distinguished  Ameri- 
can lexicographer.  Few  men  could  look  back  upon 
a  nobler  ancestry,  and  yet  this  fact  never  led  Dr. 
Goodrich  to  forget  that  his  own  character  and  useful- 
ness must  depend  \ipon  his  own  life  and  labors.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1843,  served  as  Tutor  in 
that  Institution  for  two  years,  studied  theology  in 
the  Di-s-inity  School  of  New  Haven,  and  then  spent  a 
year  in  foreign  travel.  He  then  became  pastor  in  Bris- 
tol, Conn.,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  was  called  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Presbj'terian  Chiu-ch  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  In  1859  he  be- 
came associate  pastor,  with  Dr.  Aiken,  of  the  "Old 
Stone  Church  "  of  Cleveland;  as  Dr.  Aiken  soon  after- 
wards Ix-came  Pastor  Emeritus,  Dr.  Goodrich  became 
sole  pastor  in  active  service,  in  which  position  he  con- 
tinued, with  two  long  interruptions,  occasioned  by 
illness,  for  fourteen  years,  honored  and  loved,  not 
only  by  his  own  congregation,  but  by  all  to  whom  he 
was  kno-(\-n.  As  a  preacher  he  was  distinguished  for 
culture,  earnestness  and  spirituality.     He  was  not 


much  given  to  philosophical  speculations  and  theoriz- 
ing, but  was  eminently  practical  and  impressive, 
flis  elocution  was  of  a  high  order,  and  in  preaching 
he  commanded  the  close  attention  of  all.  In  social 
life  he  was  a  gentleman,  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
term,  and  all  loved  his  comi)anionship.  Very  few 
men  have  ever  lived  who  were  so  dearly  loved  as 
Dr.  Goodrich.  His  heart  was  large,  and  he  took 
into  it  all  the  people  whom  God  had  committed  to 
his  care.  "\Mien  any  of  his  people  were  afflicted  in 
any  wtiy,  he  sympathized  most  tenderly  with  them. 
He  was  the  friend,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  reality, 
of  all  who  needed  friendshij). 

After  a  ministry  of  twelve  years  in  Cleveland,  his 
health  became  seriously  impaired.  He  left,  in  1872, 
for  a  long  vacation  in  Europe.  Before  leaving  he  had 
seen  Dr.  Hiram  C.  Hadyn  installed  to  fill  his  place 
during  his  absence,  and,  as  was  exi)ectcd,  to  be  his 
associate  pastor  on  his  return.  There  followed  him 
over  the  ocean  the  prayers  and  the  love  of  thousands. 
His  expectations  of  restored  health  were  not  realized. 
Bravely  and  cheerfully  he  bore  up  a.gainst  the  progress 
of  disease,  until,  on  Saturday  evening,  July  11th, 
1874,  in  the  city  of  Lausanne,  Smtzerland,  his  great, 
loving  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  he  passed  into  the 
presence  of  Him  whom  he  so  deeply  loved  and  had  so 
faithfully  served,  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

Gordon,  Hon.  Isaac  Grantham,  was  born 
December  22d,  1819,  in  Lewisburg,  Pa.  He  is  em- 
phatically a  .self-made  man,  having  risen,  without  any 
external  advantages,  to  deserved  eminence.  Having 
received  the  rudiments  of  an  ordinary  English  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place,  by 
studying  at  night  and  during  intervals  of  work,  he 
reached  an  intellectual  culture  of  a  high  order.  He 
studied  law  in  Lem.sburg;  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  April,  1843;  opened  an  office  in  Curwensville, 
Clearfield  county,  and  in  1846  settled  in  Brookville, 
JelTerson  county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  1860  and  1861,  being,  in  the  latter 
year,  Chairman  of  the  General  Judiciary  Committee. 
In  1866,  he  was  appointed  President  Judge  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Judicial  District,  to  fill  up  an  unex- 
pired term.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  State,  which  position  he  continues  to 
adorn  by  his  ability,  integrity  and  fidelity.  Judge 
Gordon  is  an  honored  aud  useful  elder  in  the  Pres- 
bj^erian  Cliureh. 

Gordon,  Thomas  Patterson,  D.  D.,  was  lioru 
in  Slonongahela  City,  Pa.,  July  23d,  1813,  graduated 
at  Jefferson '  College  in  1834,  aud  at  the  AVesteru 
Theological  Seminary  in  1837,  was  licensed  by  Ohio 
Presbytery,  and  the  following  year  was  installed  by 
Lancaster  Pre.sbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Cum- 
berland, Ohio.  He  labored  here  with  great  acceiit- 
ance  till  1842,  when  he  removed  to  Fayette,  Pa.,  as 
pastor  of  Mintours  Church,  and  remained  there  a  few 
years.  In  January,  1846,  he  was  appointed  as  agent 
for  the  Board  of  Domestic   Missions.     He  resigned 
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this  position  the  first  of  July  following,  and  accepted 
a  call  from  Manchester  Church,  Allegheny,  Pa.  This 
pastorate  lasted  till  1850,  when  he  removed  to  'Wells- 
ville,  Ohio.  In  1856  he  became  pastor  of  the  Sixth 
Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  He  remained  in  this  charge 
but  a  single  year.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. ,  where  he  labored  with  faithfulness  and 
zeal,  and  with  the  blessing  of  the  Master,  until  his 
death,  August  15th,  1805.  As  a  friend  and  com- 
panion, Dr.  Gordon  was  kind  and  genial,  as  a  Prcs- 
bjiier  he  possessed  great  excellence;  as  a  preacher  he 
was  eminently  .scriptural  and  faithful,  and  as  a  Chris- 
tian he  was  devout  and  humble,  and  lived  near  to 
the  Throne  of  Grace.  His  character  commanded  con- 
fidence and  esteem  wherever  he  was  known. 

Gorin,  Rev.  M.  G.,  sou  of  B.  W.  and  Mary  C. 
Gorin,  was  born  in  Louisiana,  Pike  county,  Slissouri, 
April  28th,  1836.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  July  2d,  1852;  studied  law  under  Hon.  J. 
B.  Henderson,  of  St.  Louis,  and  practiced  law  for 
some  years,  in  co-partnership  ■with  Hon.  T.  S.  Richard- 
son, of  Memphis,  Mo.  In  December,  1803,  Mr.  Gorin 
removed  to  Lebanon,  Ky.,  and  the  next  Spring  to 
Springfield,  in  the  same  State,  where,  for  several 
years,  he  practiced  his  profession.  At  Sjiringfield  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  religion ;  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  soon  afterwards  called 
to  serve  the  Church,  as  a  ruling  elder.  His  profession 
of  religion  and  connection  with  the  Church  mark  the 
beginning  of  an  entirely  new  manner  of  life,  to  which 
succeeding  years  but  add  development. 

Notwithstanding  many  discouragement.s  he  soon 
commenced,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  T.  A.  Bracken, 
D.D.,  of  Lebanon,  Ky.,  a  course  of  study,  preparatory 
to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  was  licensed  by  Transyl- 
vania Presbytery  (Ky.),  in  September,  1870;  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Palmyra  (Mo.)  in  1871,  and 
shortly  afterwards  installed  by  the  same  Presbrtery 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  Memphis,  .Mo., 
his  present  field  of  labor. 

Mr.  Gorin  is  a  superior  classical  scholar,  and  a 
critical  expounder  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  possesses 
a  good  physique,  and  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  is 
dignified,  earnest  and  impressive.  Readily  compre- 
hending doctrinal  truths  in  their  systematic  relations, 
his  sermons,  distinctly  Calvinistic,  are  more  instruct- 
ive than  emotional,  though  not  lacking  in  earnest 
application  and  tender  appeal.  They  abound  in 
Scripture  proofs,  and  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  their  cen- 
tral truth.  The  whole  so  jjreached  as  to  warn  every 
man,  and  teach  every  man  in  all  ^^^sdom. 

Mr.  Gorin  is  a  man  of  decided  religious  convictions, 
hence  of  decided  and  uniform  Christian  character, 
and  displays  untiring  activity  in  Church  work. 
Having,  over  great  obstacles,  entered  the  ministry, 
his  life  is  devoted  to  the  work  unto  which  he  is 
called ;  and,  mthout  conferring  with  flesh  and  blood, 
or  turning  aside  to  pleiuse  men,  he  goes  forward  as 
God  opens  the  way.     He  is  a  successful  pastor,  a 


growing  Presbyter,  and  is  yet  in  the  vigor  of  strong 
manhood. 

Gosman,  Abraham,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Danby, 
Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  July  25th,  1819.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College,  in  1843.  The  next  year 
he  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  and  went  through 
the  prescribed  three  years'  course,  remaining  another 
.year  upon  a  Fellowship,  after  completing  the  regular 
course.  In  the  session  of  1850-51  he  assisted  Dr.  J. 
Addison  Alexander  in  the  Hebrew  department,  and 
in  JLay,  1851,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Cliurch  at  La\vrenceville,  N.  J., 
where  he  still  remains,  beloved  by  his  people  and 
blessed  in  his  labors.  Dr.  Gosman  was  chosen  to 
complete  ' '  The  History  of  the  Israelitish  Nation, ' ' 
from  Samuel  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  left  incom- 
plete by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander.  He  also  trans- 
lated and  edited  a  portion  of  Lange's  Comment- 
ary on  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy.  In  1850  he 
contributed  to  the  Princdoii  Review  an  article — 
"Neuman's  Hebrew  Commonwealth,"  and  in  1854 
another — ''Pearson  on  Infidelity." 

Gotlld,  Capt.  Gilbert,  was  born  in  Franklin 
County,  Mass.,  February  24th,  1779,  and  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  pious  ancestors,  being  able  to  trace 
them  back  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  generations,  Puri- 
tans, of  England.  He  migrated  to  French  Creek, 
Western  Virginia,  as  one  of  many  pioneers  to  the  .same 
place,  in  1811.  A  Presbyterian  Church  was  soon 
afterwards  organized,  and  he  became  a  prominent 
member  and  a  ruling  elder,  which  oftice  he  held  fifty- 
four  j'ears,  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight 
years.  His  influence  in  moulding  tlie  opinions  of  the 
people,  and  building  up  that  prominent  church,  was 
great;  for,  though  not  well  educated,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  he  was  a  reader  and  a  thinker,  and 
retained  his  mental  faculties  remarkably  till  the  last. 
He  was  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Gould,  now 
missionary  to  the  Hydahs  of  Alaska.  All  his  numer- 
ous children  became  members  of  the  same  church. 

G<JUld,  Rev.  ■William  Ripley,  was  born  in 
Sharon,  Conn.,  May  27th,  1789;  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  in  1811,  and  at  Andover  Seminary  in  1814. 
He  was  licensed  and  ordained  ;is  an  evangelist  in  1814, 
by  the  Hartford  North  Consociation,  and  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  to 
labor  in  Ohio  for  one  year.  But  before  the  year 
closed  he  was  invited  to  settle  permanently  at  Galli- 
polis,  Ohio.  The  town  had  been  settled  by  French 
Catholics,  who  brought  their  priest  with  them  from 
PYance,  but  failed  to  supply  themselves  with  another 
after  his  death.  Mr.  Gould  became  the  father  of 
Presbyterian  ism,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  within  a  wide  field  of  thirty  miles  in  dis- 
tance, surrounding  the  town  where  he  settled.  After 
a  laborious  and  eminently  successful  ministry  of 
more  than  twelve  years,  he  returned  to  Connecticut 
in  1825,  and  became  a  pastor  in  Torrington  and 
Barkhampstead,  Conn.     In  1839  he  was  recalled  and 
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r<'-installeil  over  tlio  same  churdi  wliicli  he  had 
organized  and  first  niinist<'red  to  at  Gallipolis.  In 
1846,  he  finally  left  Ohio,  and  resided  in  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  without  a  regular  charge,  until  his  death,  July 
2d,  18(!7.  Alike  in  labor  for  Christ,  and  in  suliering 
with  them,  Mr.  Gould  was  an  example  to  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry. 

Goulding,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  w;is  born  in  Jlidway, 
Liberty  county,  Ga.,  JIarch  14th,  1786.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  of  fifteen  ministers 
from  one  church,  occupying,  u.sefully  and  honorably, 
various  important  and  responsible  stations  in  the 
South.  He  received  the  principal  part  of  his 
academic  education  at  AVolcott,  Conn.,  and  studied 
law  in  New  Haven.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  Harmony  Presbytery,  in  1813.  A  few 
months  after  his  licensure  he  commenced  preaching, 
as  a  stated  supply,  at  'Wliite  Bluff,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  that  church,  January  1st, 
1816.  Here  he  labored  faithfully,  acceptably,  and 
successfully,  for  about  six  years,  during  which  time 
the  warmest  reciprocal  attachments  were  formed 
between  himself  and  his  flock.  In  1822  he  resigned 
his  charge,  and  removed  to  Lexington,  Oglethorpe 
county.  Here  he  remained  for  eight  years,  during 
which  he  exerted  a  strong  and  salutary  influence 
over  some  of  the  first  minds  of  the  State. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  SjTiod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  he  was 
elected  by  the  Synod  its  first,  and  for  a  time,  its  only 
Professor.  For  one  year  he  instructed  a  Theological 
class  at  Le.xlngton,  in  connection  with  his  pastoral 
labors,  and  was  then  transferred,  by  direction  of  the 
Synod,  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  the  present  site  of  the 
seminary.  After  serving  the  church  laboriously,  in 
the  department  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church 
Government,  for  .several  years,  in  connection  with 
others  associated  with  him,  he  resigned  his  chair  as 
Profe.s.sor,  and  wa.s  called  to  be  pastor  at  Columbus,  in 
January,  18.'jr>.  For  thirteen  years  and  a  half  he  was 
the  lalwrious  and  faithful  jiastor  of  that  church.  He 
found  it  comparatively  weak,  and,  by  his  persevering 
fidelity,  raised  it  to  influence  and  strength.  He  was, 
for  many  years  in  succession,  elected  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Oglethorpe  University,  and  held 
this  office  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
June  ^Gth,  1848.  Dr.  Goulding's  character  was  formed 
of  a  rare  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties, that  fitted  him  to  be  at  once  eminently  popular 
and  eminently  useful.  His  intellect  was  much  above 
the  ordinary  standard,  and  it  had  been  cultivated  by 
diligent  and  long-continued  study.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  always  sensible  and  instructive,  and  sometimes 
his  pulpit  efibrts  rose  to  a  very  high  order  of  excel- 
lence. 

Graham,  Rev.  Chauncey,  was  ordained  by  a 
council,  January  2!)th,  17o0;  pastor  of  Rumbout  and 
Poughkeepsie,  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  He  gave 
up   Poughkeepsie,  September  29th,  1753.     He  was 


annexed  to  Dutchess  Preshj'tery  on  its  iK'ing  received 
))y  the  Synod  in  1763.  The  records  for  many  years 
are  in  his  clear,  beautiful  hand.  Being  dismissed 
from  Kumbout,  he  supplied  FLshkill.  and  opened  an 
Academy  there.  He  took  his  dismission  from  the 
Presbytery  in  1773,  and  died  in  1784. 

Graham,  Mrs.  Julia  A.,  was  the  only  daughter 
of  Charles  Graham,  whose  ancestor,  James  Graham, 
was  a  near  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Jlontrose,  and 
came  to  this  country  with  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  New  York,  in  1078.  In  lOH.") 
he  w;us  appointed  Attorney  General,  and  settled  at 
Jlorrisania,  then  in  Westchester  county,  at  a  home- 
stead which  was  in  the  familj-  during  Jlrs.  Graham's 
girlhood.  On  her  mother's  side  she  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  and  her  grandfather  was  a  vestrj-man 
of  Trinity  Church.  Her  father  was  a  di.stiuguished 
member  of  the  Xew  York  Bar,  till  his  death,  in  1838. 
Mrs.  Graham  had  all  the  advantages  which  wealth, 
.social  connections  and  the  best  educational  facilities 
could  bestow  upon  her  girlhood  and  young  woman- 
hood. Naturally  her  mind  was  acute  and  active. 
In  1833  .she  married  the  late  General  James  Lorimer 
Graham,  who  otherwise  was  not  related  to  the  family, 
and  shortly  after  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  in  after 
years  extending  her  travels  to  the  Holy  Land.  She 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  her  hus- 
band was  a  member.  She  gave  her  life  to  the  work 
of  Chri.st.  Her  beautiful  home  on  "Washington 
Square  was  the  centre  of  many  Christian  activities. 
In  18G2  she  became  a  member  of  the  'Woman's  Bible 
Society,  and  soon  had  the  main  responsibility  of  the 
work  of  superintending  the  Bible  "Women,  which  she 
did  until  the  close  of  her  life.  She  was  also  one  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pre.sbj'terian  Home  for 
Aged  'W'omen,  from  its  organization,  in  1866. 

In  1867  Mrs.  Graham,  with  other  ladies,  formed  a 
society,  called  the  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Colorado 
Jlissionary  A.ssociation,  of  which  she  was  made  Presi- 
dent. For  nearly  three  years  this  society  labored  to 
send  out  the  means  of  grace  to  the  distant  and  desti- 
tute parts  of  our  country.  At  the  time  when  the 
reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  took  place,  this  Society  decided  to  enlarge 
their  organization,  and  they  became,  in  the  Spring  of 
1870,  the  Ladies'  Board  of  Slissions,  Auxiliary  to  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Boards  of  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  Mrs.  Graham  was  President 
up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  February  IHth,  1883. 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Graham  the  cause  of  missions 
lost  oneof  its  most  devoted  and  indefatigable  friends. 
Her  influence  had  made  itself  to  be  felt,  not  only  in 
our  o^vn  country,  but  in  many  a  fiir  di.stant  land. 
Not  only  was  she  mourutd  by  those  who  had  been 
a.ssociated  with  her  in  New  York,  but  by  others  in 
the  various  mission  fields,  who  had  been  cheered  by 
her  foithful  eorraspondence  and  her  untailing  sympa- 
thy and  love.  Many  a  young  missionary  teacher,  in 
the  isolation  of  her  distant  work,  hail  found  in  her 
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heart  a  refuge  for  her  confidences  and  her  sorrows,  and 
had  learned  to  love  her  as  a  mother.  As  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ladies'  Board  of  Missions,  she  was  wholly 
devoted  to  its  interests.  Although  others  who  were 
as.sociatcd  with  her  were  ever  ready  to  lend  their 
counsel  and  their  help,  yet  none  could  keep  pace 
with  her  indefatigable  zeal,  or  devote,  as  she  did, 
their  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  work.  Even 
when,  amid  the  distracting  influences  which  prevail 
in  a  great  city,  she  encountered  apathy  in  others,  and 
suffered  manifold  discouragements  where  she  had 
expected  help,  it  was  only  to  return  to  her  work  with 
the  rebound  of  new  purpose  and  increasing  toil. 

Of  the  last  illness  of  Mrs.  tJraham  it  may  be  .said, 
emphatically,  that  her  end  was  peace.  Though  called 
to  great  suffering,  she  realized,  in  a  rare  degree,  the 
sustaining  grace  of  God,  and  seemed  only  to  think 
of  the  last  messages  of  love  which  she  desired  to  send 
to  one  and  another  who  had  been  associated  with  her 
in  her  great  work.  Out  of  the  crucible  of  her  patient 
suffering  rose,  for  days  and  weeks,  a  spirit  of  prayer  for 
missions,  from  which  all  the  dross  of  self  had  been 
purged  away.  Verily  she  was  abundant  in  hibors, 
and  died  working  for  missions.  Of  her,  as  of  another 
faithful  one,  it  may  well  be  affirmed,  "she  hath  done 
what  she  could." 

Graham,  Rev.  Loyal  Young,  was  born  near 
the  town  of  Butler,  Pa. ,  in  1838.  His  father,  James 
H.  Graham,  and  his  mother,  Frances  Graham  (Thomp- 
son), were  worthy  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Butler.  Mrs.  Graham  died  when  her  son  Loyal 
was  but  an  infant.  Two  days  before  her  decease  she 
dedicated  this  sou  to  the  Lord,  in  baptism,  and  then 
said  to  her  pastor,  for  whom  she  named  him,  "I 
dedicate  my  boy  to  the  gospel  ministry.  I  wish  you 
to  watch  over  him,  and  take  charge  of  his  spiritual 
instruction."  Mr.  Graham  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College  in  1858,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies 
at  the  Western  Theologicjil  Seminar}'.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny, 
April  12th,  1860.  He  was  pa.stor  at  Connellsville,  \ 
Rehoboth  and  Peoria,  with  grand  results  of  his  min- 
istry in  these  several  places.  In  the  position  he 
occupies  at  present,  as  pastor  of  Olivet  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, God  has  remarkably  smiled  ujion  his  labors. 
The  church  has  had  a  steadj'  and  solid  growth.  He 
is  a  faithful,  earnest  preacher,  wholly  devoted  to  his 
work,  and  is  greatly  beloved  by  his  congregation,  as 
well  as  esteemed  by  his  brethren. 

G-raham,  Samuel  Lyle,  D.D.,  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  extraction,  and  born  in  the  town  of  liberty, 
Bedford  county,  Va.,  February  9th,  1794.  In  May, 
1812,  he  entered  Wii.shington  College,  Lexington,  as 
a  student,  and  graduated  iji  April,  1814,  receiving  at 
the  same  time  a  premium  awarded  by  the  Faculty 
to  the  best  scholar  in  the  cla.ss.  In  1815  he  joined 
tlie  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  continuing 
until  the  close  of  the  prescribed  course,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
18 


New  Brunswick,  April  29th,  1818.  After  his  licen- 
sure, he  was  occupied  for  some  months  on  the  fron- 
tier in  Indiana,  tlien  returned  to  Virginia,  and  for 
nearly  two  years  following  was  engaged  in  mission- 
ary labors  in  Greenbriar  and  Jlonroe  counties.  In 
1821  he  removed  to  Granville  county,  N.  C. ,  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  September 
7th  of  that  year,  divided  his  labors  between  the  con- 
gregations of  Oxford  and  Grassy  Creek,  and  established 
a  female  school  at  Oxford.  In  1828  he  resigned  his 
charge  of  the  Oxford  Church,  and  assumed  the 
p;istoral  care  of  Nutbush  Chirrch,  in  connection  with 
Grassy  Creek.  In  1830  and  1831  extensive  revivals 
occurred  in  his  churches.  In  1832  he  was  elected  to 
the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Va. ,  but  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  remain  with  his  pastoral  charge.  In  1833  he  re- 
signed the  pastoral  c;ire  of  the  Nuthush  Church,  and 
gave  the  portion  of  time  he  had  devoted  to  that 
to  the  Church  in  Clarks\-il]e,  Va.  In  18.34,  he 
relinquished  the  care  of  Grassy  Creek  Church,  and 
his  labors  were  now  divided  between  the  churches  of 
Clark.sville  and  Shiloh,  over  which  he  was  insUilled 
in  July,  1835.  In  1838  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
Professorship  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
accepted  the  position,  and  while  faithfully  discliarg- 
ingits  duties,  spent  most  of  his  Sabbaths  in  sujiplying 
vacant  churches,  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the 
seminary.  He  died  October  29th,  1851.  Dr.  Graham 
was  a  man  of  decidedly  vigorous  intellect,  and  much 
given  to  profound  reflection.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
deservedly  held  in  very  high  esteem.  In  the  judica- 
tories of  the  Church  he  was  judicious  and  conciliating, 
but  firmly  and  immovably  attached  to  the  doctrines 
and  polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was 
particularly  popular  with  young  men,  in  who.se 
enterprises  and  pui'suits  he  took  a  kindly  interest. 
He  was  always  a  great  favorite  of  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander,  which,  of  itself,  is  no  mean  praise. 

Graham,  Rev.  William,  was  born,  December 
19th,  1745,  in  the  town.ship  of  Paxton,  near  Harris- 
burg,  Lancaster  county  (now  Dauphin),  Pa.  During 
his  course  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  he  stood 
pre-eminent  as  a  .scholar,  and  graduated  in  1773.  He 
studied  theology  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Roan,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Han- 
over, October  26th,  1775.  Mr.  Graham  commenced 
his  labors  as  a  teacher  in  a  classical  school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Va.,  which  was  the  germ  whence  sprung 
W.-ushington  College.  The  school  was  subsequently 
removed  to  Timber  Ridge  meeting-house.  The  in- 
come from  the  Academy  being  small,  and  Mr. 
Graham's  salary  for  preaching  to  the  two  congi-ega- 
tions  of  Timber  Ridge  and  Hall's  meeting-house  (now 
Jlonmouth)  being  paid  in  depreciated  curreucy,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  support  his  family,  and  he 
resolved  to  engage  in  farming,  purchasing  a  small 
farm  on  the  North  River,  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the    present    site    of   Washington     College.      After 
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relinquishing  the  establishment  at  Timber  Ridge,  Mr. 
Graham  opened  a  school  in  his  own  house,  which  w;us 
continued  until,  in  178'2,  it  was  incorporated,  under 
the  name  of  Liberty  Hall,  which  name  it  retained 
until  it  was  endowed  by  General  Washington,  when 
his  name  was  substituted  for  that  which  it  had 
before  borne. 

Mr.  Onihani  possessed  a  min<l  formed  for  accurate 
and  profound  investigation.  As  a  preiicher  he  was 
jdways  instructive  and  evangelical.  He  was  an 
ardent  patriot  and  a  thorough  republican.  From  the 
time  of  his  ordination  he  became  a  teacher  of  the- 
ology, and  most  of  those  who  eutered  the  holy  ministry 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  pursued  their  preparatory 
studies  irnder  his  direction.  Some  of  his  pupils  rose 
to  eminence  in  the  Church,  and  as  Professors  or  Presi- 
dents of  literary  institutions.  He  died  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  .June  8th,  17!)!l,  and  his  remains  were  deposited 
near  the  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  hill,  over  which  a 
plain  marble  slab,  with  a  short  inscription,  is  placed. 
■'The  extent  of  the  influence  exerted  bj'  this  one 
man  over  the  literature  and  religion  of  Virginia," 
says  Dr.  A.  Alexander  (who  was  one  of  his  students), 
"  cannot  be  calculated." 

Grant,  Asahel,  M.  D.,  the  Nestorian  missionary, 
was  born  in  Marshal,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  August 
17th,  1807.  Alter  studying  medicine,  he  opened  an 
office  at  Braintrim,  Wyoming  county,  Pa.,  and,  losing 
his  wife  four  years  after,  he  removed  to  Utica,  N.  Y., 
where  he  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and 
was  an  exemplary,  active  and  useful  Christian,  and  a 
valuable  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
On  May  11th,  1835,  Dr.  Grant,  accompanied  by  his 
second  wife,  Judith  Lathrop  Campbell,  sailed  from 
Boston,  under  commission  from  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
and  on  October  '27th  arrived  at  Oroomiah,  his  destined 
station.  The  district  is  the  Persian  frontier  in  the 
direction  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  people  for 
whom  his  labors  were  tlesigned  formed  the  scattered 
"remnant  of  a  Church  that  once  disputed  with  Rome 
the  spiritual  dominion  of  half  the  world."  At  this 
time,  they  had  shrunk  from  the  people  of  "  twenty- 
five  metropolitan  provinces  to  a  small  sect,"  allowed 
to  exist  by  Mohammedan  tolerance,  but  peeled  by 
exaction  and  pursued  by  persecution.  Dr.  Justin 
Perkins  preceded  Dr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Merrick  fol- 
lowed him.  A  school  was  immediately  opened  and 
operations  rapidly  extended  and  in  every  direction. 

In  1839  Dr.  Grant  visited  the  almost  inaccessible 
region  in  which  the  Nestorian  Patriarch,  Mar  Shimon, 
resided.  Here,  on  the  rugged  hills  of  KoordLstan, 
and  within  its  deep  ravines,  "  the  Waldenses  of  the 
East,  the  Protestants  of  Asia,"  dwelt.  Christians  who 
had  preserved,  with  few  corruptions,  an  apostolic 
faith.  The  ditKculties  and  dangers  of  the  trip  made 
it  foolhardy  to  ordinary  eyes,  but  did  not  daunt  the 
zealous  missionary,  and  he  set  out  on  it  with  the 
promise  from  the  Patriarch  of  a  guard  through  the 
Koord  villages.     His  fame  as   a  physician  had  gone 


before  him,  and  often  saved  his  life  and  .secured  him 
favors  and  help.  For  five  weeks  he  journeyed  there, 
taking  the  hardest  fare  and  suftering  the  greatest 
fatigue,  as  well  as  encountering  peril,  and  obtaining 
the  inibrmation  he  desired,  and  encouraged  by  it  to 
expect  success  in  an  enterprise  there,  he  came  back  to 
his  station. 

Soon  alter — 1811 — the  death  of  Mrs.  Grant  and 
the  breaking  down  of  his  own  health  rendered  a 
return  to  the  United  States  an  unavoidalile  necessity. 
His  report  to  the  Board  determined  it  to  establisli  a 
mission  in  the  mountains,  and  in  April,  1841,  he 
went  back  to  inaugurate  it.  In  1842  he  made  a  tour, 
accompanied  by  the  Patriarch,  Mar  Shimon,  to  the 
villages  and  sections  of  the  region,  and,  selecting 
Ashita  as  the  headquarters  and  centre,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurie,  Ai)ril,  1843,  opened  a  scliool  there  and  started 
a  mission.  Soon  after.  Dr.  Grant  learned  that  tlie 
Pa.sha  of  Mosul  was  forming  an  alliance  witli  the 
Koords,  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Mountain  Nes- 
torians,  who  had  always  been  independent.  Dr. 
Grant  strove ,  in  vain,  to  induce  the  infatuated  people 
and  their  Patriarch  either  to  make  terms  with  the 
Turks,  and  so  vanquish  the  Koords,  or  secure  pro- 
tecticm  against  them,  or  to  make  an  alliance  with 
the  Persians,  and  so  conquer  both  Koords  and  Turks. 
.\  shocking  massacre  ensued.  The  dead  bodies  of 
the  murdered  Nestorians  filled  the  valleys  and 
choked  the  mountain  streams.  For  a  time  the  mis- 
sion buildings  were  left  untouched,  but  in  the  end 
they  too  were  destroyed,  and  the  missionaries  fled 
for  their  lives.  Escaping  to  Mosul,  Dr.  Grant  gave 
himself  up  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  fugitives  who 
crowde<l  the  city,  and  there  his  health  rapidly  failed, 
and  on  the  2.">th  of  April  he  died. 

Devotedness  to  missions  wa,s  only  one  of  the  fornjs 
which  Dr.  Grant's  passion  for  usefulness  put  on. 
Doing  good  was  the  aspiration  of  his  soul  and  tlie 
aim  of  his  life.  Mrs.  Grant,  a  remarkable  woman, 
shared  all  her  husband's  enthusiasm  for  the  Nes- 
torians, and  was  scarcely  less  useful  to  them,  and  :us 
much  beloved  by  them.  'Wlien  she  died,  the  bishops 
begged  leave  to  bear  her  to  her  burial. 

Grant,  Rev.  Thomas,  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  1791,  and  was  settled 
as  piistor  of  the  churches  of  Amwell  and  Flemington, 
N.  J.  Mr.  tirant  died  in  1811,  being  succeeded  in 
his  churches  by  Rev.  Jacob  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D. 

Graves,  Rev.  Allen  Truman,  son  of  CahHu 
and  Lydia  (Isbell)  Graves,  was  born,  in  Saratoga 
county,  N.  Y.,  June  2.5th,  1809.  He  graduated  at 
Miami  University  in  1837;  was  stated  sujiply  at 
Huntingdon,  Tenn.,  1841-43;  ordained  evangeli.st  by 
the  Presbytery  of  the  Western  District,  April  ~th, 
1843;  w:»s  stated  supply  at  Trenton,  Tenn.,  1843-,')1; 
stated  su])ply  at  Bethel,  Miss.,  18.52-.5.5;  assistant 
editor  of  Prcabytcrian  Herald,  Louis^'ille,  Ky.,  185.')-.")8; 
agent  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission, 
1804,  and  teacher  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  1858-70.     He 
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died  December  5th,  1878.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Graves 
was  serious  and  earnest.  His  services  were  especially 
sought  for  at  sacramental  se;isons  and  protracted 
meetings,  and  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed  in 
'bringing  sinners  to  Christ.  He  was  an  accurate 
scholar;  from  conviction  a  thorough  Presbyterian, 
and  ever  ready  to  maintain  and  defend  the  doctrines 
of  our  standards.     His  end  was  peace. 

Graydon,  ■William,  Esq.,  was  born  September 
2d,  17.">9,  near  Uristol,  Pennsylvania,  and  spent  his 
early  life  in  Philaclelpliia,  where  he  pursued  his 
classical  education,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Edward  Bidhle,  Esq.  He  removed  to  Harrisliurg, 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  while 
quite  a  young  man.  He  was  well  educated,  and  a 
man  of  fine  literary  tastes.  He  was  elected,  at  some 
date  prior  to  1812,  an  elder  of  the  Churdi  at  Harris- 
burg.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  in  his  manners  refined,  courteous,'  of  un- 
blemished integrity  in  the  many  trusts  committed  to 
him,  of  high  and  honorable  principles,  and  in  the 
Church  and  walks  of  Christian  life  a  man  of  true 
piety  and  deep  devotion  to  the  Church,  of  whidi  he 
was  a  ruling  elder  for  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years. 
He  was  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  the  office 
of  Magistrate,  was  a  Ju.stice  of  the  Peace  for  several 
years,  and  published  a  ' '  Book  of  Forms, ' '  well  known 
as  a  standard  to  professional  men,  also  a  Digest  of  the 
Laws  of  the  United  States.  He  died  October  13th, 
1840,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  ripe  in 
years  and  full  of  honors. 

Gready,  Rev.  ■William  Postell,  son  of  Andrew 
Plymeand  Prudence  Eliza  (Switzer)  Grea<ly,  was  born 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  June  5th,  1817;  was  graduated 
from  Yale  CoUege,  A.  D.  1842;  went  immediately  to 
Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  spent  three  years, 
1843-45,  and  was  regularly  graduated ;  was  licensed 
by  New  Brunswick  Presbj-tery,  April  23d,  1845,  and 
was  ordained  by  Hopewell  Presbytery,  an  evangelist, 
at  Thyatira,  Jackson  county,  Ga.,  Augu.st  15th,  1847. 
Imnu'diately  after  his  licensure  he  served  for  some 
montlisami.ssion  church  in  Cliarleston;  in  1846-47  be 
supplied  the  Church  at  Turkey  Creek,  Ga. ;  supplied 
the  united  churches  of  New  Hope  and  Danielsville, 
Ga.,  1847-50;  supplied  the  Church  at  Perry,  Houston 
county,  Ga.,  1850-56;  then  removed  to  the  county 
of  Pickens  (now  Oconee),  S.  C,  where  he  supplied, 
18.57-73,  the  churches  of  Retreat,  Tugalo  and  Rich- 
land, as  a  domestic  missionary.  Tugalo  Church  liad 
a  house  of  worship  on  each  side  of  the  river,  one  in 
South  Carolina,  the  other  in  Georgia.  In  1873  the 
members  residing  in  the  latter  State  organized  a 
separate  Church  at  Toccoa  City,  Ga.,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  Hopewell  Church  (and  for  one  year, 
1871-72,  the  Church  at  Gainesville,  Ga.,  also),  he 
supplied  until  within  a  year  of  his  death.  Early  in 
the  year  1881  he  was  prostrated  by  a  sickness  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  He  died,  calmly 
and  peacefully,  on  his  farm,  four  miles  from  Carnes- 


ville,  Ga.,  and  fifteen  miles  from  Toccoa,  January 
28th,  1882.  He  was  a  fair  scholar;  a  well-read  theo- 
logian; a  sound,  instructive,  spiritual  and  faithful 
preacher;  a  pious  and  devoted  man  of  God. 

Green,  Ashbel,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Han- 
over, Morris  county,  N.  J. ,  a  son  of  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Jacob  Green.  In  1778,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was 
teacher  of  a  school,  but  dismissed  it  and  entered  the 
army.  He  was  promoted,  young  as  he  Wiis,  to  be 
orderly  sergeant  in  the  militia.  Becominginfected  with 
skepticism,  he  was  cured  of  it  by  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  entered  the  Junior  cla.ss,  half 
advanced,  and  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  in  1783, 
with  the  highest  honors.  After  acting  for  a  while  as 
Tutor,  then  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  he  entered  the  ministry.  Declining 
invifcitions  from  Charleston  and  New  York,  he  was 
ordained  colleague  to  Dr.  Sproat,  in  the  Second 
Church,  Philadelphia,  May,  1787.  He  wasvery  i)Opu- 
lar,  and  large  accessions  were  made  to  the  church. 

From  1792  till  1800  he  served  as  Chaplain  to  Con- 
gress, along  with  Bishop  Wliite.  In  1812  he  was 
made  President  of  tlie  College  of  New  Jersey.  While 
he  elevated  the  standard  of  learning  in  the  college, 
he  did  not  neglect  discipline  and  religious  instruction. 

In  1815  there  was  a  revival  of  religion,  and  thirty 
students  were  its  subjects,  among  them  such  men  of 
mark  as  .John  Breckinridge,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  Bishop 
Mcllvaine  and  Bishop  Johns.  In  1822  he  resigned 
and  returned  to  Pliiladelphia,  where  he  applied  him- 
self to  editing  the  Christian  Advontte  for  twelve  )-ears. 

In  1824  Dr.  Green  was  elected  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly in  the  years,  successively,  1837, 1838  and  1839,  and 
took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  Old  School  jiarty. 
"The  trumpet  gave  no  uncertain  sound."  In  1846 
the  Old  School  As.sembly  met  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  venerable  man  was  led  in.  The  wliole  A.ssembly 
rose  to  do  him  honor,  and  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Hodge, 
welcomed  him,  to  which  Dr.  Green  responded.  He 
was  conducted  to  a  chair,  jilaced  for  him  under  the 
pulpit,  but  was  able  to  remain  oidy  a  short  time. 
May  19th,  1848,  he  jjaid  the  debt  of  nature,  in  the 
eighty-sLxtli  year  of  his  age.  He  was  found  dead,  in 
the  posture  of  prayer. 

Dr.  Green's  long  experience  and  active  habits  gave 
him  great  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  Church.  Dr. 
Van  Ren.sselaer  styled  him  "the  connecting  link  be- 
tween old  times  and  new."  Scarce  an  imijortant  ac- 
tion was  taken  in  which  he  had  not  a  share.  He  was 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  Cliurch  from  the 
beginning.  He  could  appropriately^  ap2)ly  to  himself 
the  word.s,  " quorum pmn  imiyna  fui."  Some  objected 
that  he  was  dictatorial,  or  at  least,  magisterial.  Dr. 
Caruahan  thought  him  "fitted  to  adorn  any  .station." 
Dr.  Janeway  regarded  him  as  ' '  the  first  preacher  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church." 

His  discourses  were  written,  but  not  read.  He  was 
also  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  prayers,  to  which  they 
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owed  their  iiehness  and  variet}'.  To  weighty  matter 
he  added  an  impressive  manner,  a  transparent  style, 
beautiful  dietion  and  a  good  delivery. 

"Though  deep,  vet  ck'sir;  thuugh  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strung  without  rage;  without  o'ertlowing,  full."' 

His  i)rinted  works,  comprising,  an  Autobiography, 
and  "Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,''  fill  several 
volumes. 

Green,  Rev.  D.  D.,  was  born  in  AVashington 
county,  Pa.,  August  l-2th,  18-28.  He  graduated  at 
Jeflerson  College  in  LS.'iG,  and  at  the'Westeru  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  \S7td.  He  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Kiehland,  at  Frederiekstown,  O.,  and 
ordained  a  Foreign  Missionary  by  the  .same  Presby- 
tery, at  Shelbyville,  Ohio.  His  field  of  labor  was 
Xingpo,  China,  to  which  he  was  sent  out  in  1859,  ;uid 
which  he  oceupied  until  the  Fall  of  1866.  He  then 
removed  to  Hang  Chow,  where  he  remained  till  May, 
1869,  when  he  returned  home  to  his  native  laud,  in 
feeble  health.  In  1870  he  settled  as  a  home  mi.s- 
sionary  at  Doniphan,  Kansas,  where  he  labored  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  Seiitember  2.5th,  1872.  He 
was  an  earnest  student  and  a  devout  servant  of  the 
Master,  and  died  in  the  triumphs  of  the  faith  he 
.sacrificed  so  mui'h  to  preach.  Said  one  who  was  with 
him  at  his  death,  "The  valley  had  no  shadow  for 
him,  and  when  his  articulation  failed  in  English  his 
tongue  found  utterance  in  the  Chinese,  '  Yong  Wha  ' 
— glory.  He  not  only  taught  us  how  to  live,  but 
how  to  triunipli  over  death," 

G-reen,  Rev.  Enoch,  of  the  class  at  Princeton 
which  graduated  in  1761),  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick,  in  1762,  and  installed 
pa.storof  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Deerfield,  N.  J., 
.Tune  9th,  1769.  While  pastor  of  this  church  he  was 
abundant  in  missionary  labor,  on  the  coast  of  New 
.Jersey.  During  the  Revolution  he  acted  as  chap- 
lain, and  died,  November  20th,  1776,  from  camp  fever, 
contracted  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Green,  George  Smith,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was 
the  oldest  of  three  brothers,  who,  in  their  lives,  were 
prominently  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  other  two  being  John  C.  Green,  of  New  York 
city,  and  Henry  W.  Green,  late  Chancellor  of  New 
Jersey.  His  death,  which  occurred  at  Trenton,  No- 
vember 17th,  1883,  dosed  a  long,  active,  and  in  every 
respect,  an  honorable  and  exemplary  Christian  life. 
Of  a  retiring,  modest  disposition,  not  given  to  the 
conventional  forms  of  demonstration,  Mr.  Green  was 
as  strong  in  his  aft'ections  as  in  his  will  and  his  integ- 
rity; a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  uniform  charac- 
ter in  his  cormections  alike  with  the  world  and  with 
the  Church.  He  was  for  forty-two  years  a  communi- 
cant, for  twenty-five  years  a  ruling  elder,  and  nearly 
as  long  a  trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Trenton. 

Green,  Henry  WoodhuU,  LL.  D.  This  emi- 
nent lawyer  was  a  lirother  of  Mr.  John  C.  Green, 
whose   sketch   is   Ijelow,   and  was   born,    September 


20th,  1801,  at  Maidenhead  (now  Lawrenceville),  in 
the  county  of  Hunterdon  (now  Jlercer),  N.  J.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  College,  with  honor,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen.  He  was  licensed  as  a*i  attorney— 
at-law,  in  1825,  and  continued  to  practice,  in  Trenton, 
for  twenty-one  years.  After  receiving  many  honor- 
able and  responsible  appointments  of  various  kinds, 
he  was,  in  1846,  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office,  in  18.53,  was  reappointed.  On 
the  14th  of  March,  1860,  he  was  rfjipointed  Chancellor, 
and  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
office.  In  the  Spring  of  1866  he  resigned  his  Clian- 
cellorship,  on  account  of  his  health,  which  had 
become  enfeebled  by  his  intense  and  unremitting 
laI)ors,  and  imperatively  demanded  repose.  A  voyage 
to  Europe,  from  which  he  returned  after  five  mouths 
of  absence,  proved  of  essential  benefit.  His  last 
years  were  largely  .spent  in  devotional  studies  and 
exercises,  as  he  had,  to  a  great  extent,  withdrawn 
from  professional  and  public  cares.  His  death 
occurred  at  his  residence  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Decem- 
ber   19th,    1876,    in   the   seventy-third   year   of    his 

age- 
Chancellor  Green  was,  for  many  years,  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Trenton. 
He  was  also  a  warm  and  liberal  supporter  of  the 
various  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  'When- 
ever he  appeared  in  its  judicatories,  he  was  always  an 
influential  member.  He  was  a  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  Albany,  in  1868,  and  was  sent 
by  it  as  one  of  its  delegates  to  the  other  Assembly, 
then  sitting  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  was  alwaj's  a  de- 
voted friend  to  the  Institutions  at  Princeton.  From 
1833  he  was,  until  his  death,  a  Trustee  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  the  President  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  from  1800.  In  1850  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Princeton  College,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  was  elected  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
He  was  universally  esteemed  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished jurists,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  uji- 
right  judges  otir  country  has  produced. 

Green,  Rev.  Jacob,  a  native  of  Maiden,  Mass., 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1744,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1745.  He  was  soon  called  to  Hanover,  and 
was  ordained  in  November,  1746.  The  support  of  a 
large  family  led  him  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  he  continued  it  for  thirty  years.  He 
wa.s  very  diligent  in  catechizing,  and  endeavoring  to 
promote  piety  in  the  young.  During  the  Kevolution 
he  was  foremost  in  his  country's  cause,  and,  against 
his  will,  was  elected  to  the  Provincial  Congres.s,  and 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  drafted  the 
State  Constitution.  Mr.  Green  died.  May  24th,  1790, 
whilst  a  revival  of  religion  was  in  progress  in  his 
congregation.  He  was  an  instructive,  plain,  search- 
ing, practical  preacher,  a  watchful,  laborious  pa,stor, 
and  was  eminently  successful  in  doing  good. 
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G-reen,  John  Cleve,  for  twenty-one  years  a 
Tiustee  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  a 
most  munificent  benefactor  of  both  the  Seminary  and 
tlie  College  at  Princeton,  was  born  in  Lawi'ence\'ille, 
X.  J.,  April  -tth,  1800.  He  was  of  true  Presbyterian 
lineage,  his  father  being  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  grandson  of  Rev.  Caleb  Smith,  of  Newark 
Mountain,  and  great-grandson  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  the  first  President  of  the  College  of  New 
.Tersey.  In  his  earlj'  j^outh  he  entered  the  counting- 
room  of  Messrs.  N.  L.  &  G.  Griswold,  in  New  York 
city.  In  182:5  he  emb;vrked  as  supercargo  on  the  sliip 
Potosi,  for  Callao,  and,  with  the  intermission  of  a  year 
spent  in  Spain,  he  continued  voyaging  in  this  capacity 
to  South  Anierica  and  China  until  1833,  always 
acquitting  himself  satisfactorily  to  his  employers. 
Being  in  Canton  in  the  Fall  of  1833,  a.s  agent  of  the 
Messrs.  Griswold,  Mr.  Green  was  invited  to  join  the 
house  of  Russell  &  Co.,  one  of  whose  partners  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
for  six  years  his  was  the  leading  mind  in  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  that  house. 

Returning  home  in  the  year  183!),  with  an  ample 
fortune,  and  e.sbiblishing  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Green  continued,  for  a  time,  his  coiv 
neetiou  with  the  China  trade,  but  subsenueutly  other 
enterpri-ses  engaged  his  attention.  He  became  a 
Director  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  a  Trustee  and 
President  of  the  Bleeeker  Street  Savings  Bank,  and 
Director  in  various  important  railroad  comijanies. 
He  was  long  connected  with  the  New  York  Hospital, 
as  one  of  its  governors ;  also  with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
A.s3'lum  and  other  kindred  institutions.  He  estab- 
lished or  aided  in  establishing  the  Home  for  the 
Ruptiued  and  ^ Cripples,  of  which  he  assumed  the 
presidency,  being-one  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 
He  connected  himself  with  the  church  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Potts,  while  worshiping  in  ftuane  street,  and 
both  there  and  after  its  removal  to  University  Place, 
he  was  one  of  its  most  active  and  liberal  supi^orters. 
His  contributions  to  all  causes  of  benevolence  and 
Christian  enterprise  were  large,  but  unostentatious. 
His  enlightened  zeal  on  behalf  of  liberal  education 
was  shown,  not  only  by  large  gifts  to  other  institu- 
tions, but  by  his  priucely  munificence  to  the  College 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Green  was  one  of  the  rao.st  eflicieut  and  punc- 
tual of  the  Trustees  of  Princeton  Seminary  during 
the  entire  period  of  his  connection  with  the  Board. 
He  was  for  many  years  its  Financial  Agent,  entrusted 
with  the  care  and  investment  of  its  funds,  and  in  that 
capacity  rendered  it  essential  service.  That  Seminary 
is  also  largely  indebted  to  his  generous  liberality.  It 
owes  to  him  the  endo\vment  of  the  Helena  Professor- 
ship of  Church  History,  one  of  the  houses  occupied 
by  a  Professor,  the  renovation  of  the  chapel  at  an 
expen.se  equal  to  the  original  cost,  the  remodeling  of 
the  main  Seminary  building,  handsome  contributions 
to  its  various  ^'unds,  and  finally  a  legacy  of  fifty  thou- 


sand dollars.  He  died,  April  29th,  1875,  peacefully, 
and  in  tlie  calm  confidence  of  a  Christian  hope. 

Green,  Ool.  Le-wis,  a  ruling  elder,  first  iu  the 
Lexington  Church,  and  subsequently  in  the  Prairie 
Church,  Lafayette  county.  Mo.,  was  born  in  Tennes- 
see in  1791;  went  to  Missouri  in  1836,.  and  died  the 
death  of  the  righteous  iu  1875.  Of  strong  and  active 
mind,  clo.se  observation,  sound  judgment,  aud  fi.xed 
jjurpose,  he  took  an  acti\e  part  in  all  that  he  con- 
ceived to  be  promotive  of  either  Church  or  State. 
Trained  to  the  life  of  a  soldier  he  exhibited  the  vigor 
and  courage  of  a  soldier  in  the  Christian  warfare. 
His  influence  was  strong,  and  he  exerted  it  honestly 
in  the  interests  of  truth.  God  gave  him  many  years 
of  life  and  usefulness.  Upon  his  death,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  by  "  The  Old  Men's  Club  of 
Lafayette  count}-": — 

"Rcsohrd,  That  we  honor  the  memory  of  our 
departed  friend  as  a  patriotic  soldier  of  1812,  as  a 
citizen  eminently  faithful  to  all  his  obligations,  as  a 
neighbor  universall.y  beloved  and  respected,  and  as  a 
Christian  whose  consistent  life  ever  reminded  us  that 
he  had  been  with  Jesus  " 
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Green,  Lewis  "Warner,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Boyle  county,  Ky.,  January  28th,  1806;  graduated 
at  Centre  College ;  then  at  Princeton  Seminary,  in  1832 ; 
was  licensed  by  Transylvania  Presbytery,  and,  hav- 
ing received  an  appointment  as  Professor  in  Centre 
College,  he  entered  ujotu  the  duties  of  this  jiosi- 
tion,  which  he  held  for  two  years,  discovering  much 
ability  asan  instructor.  He  spent  a  little  more  than 
two  years  abroad,  under  the  auspices  and  advantages 
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of  European  Professors  and  Libraries,  and  on  his 
return  to  his  native  land  he  resumed  his  Professor- 
ship, and  very  soon  received  an  aj)pointnu-nt  to  the 
Vice  Presidency  of  Centre  College,  with  the  depart- 
ment of  Belles  Lettres  under  his  control,  being,  at  the 
same  time,  joint  supply,  witli  Dr.  John  C.  Young,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Dauville.  For  a  time  he 
was  Professor  in  the  New  Albany  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Indiana,  and  then  was  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  the  Chair  of  "Hebrew  and  Oriental 
Literature  "  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at 
Alleghenj',  Pa.,  which  position  he  occupied  for  seven 
years,  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  Church.  Next  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  Md., 
where  he  soon  commanded  the  attention  not  only  of 
his  own  church,  but  of  the  whole  city.  In  1848  he 
was  chosen  to  the  presidential  chair  of  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  Va.,  and  occupied  it  for  eight  years 
with  much  acceptance  and  success.  In  1856  he  was 
summoned  to  the  presidency  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Normal  School,  by  a  voice  so  unanimous  and  urgent 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  accept  the  respon- 
sible position.  After  some  time  he  was  chosen  to  the 
presidency  of  Centre  College,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
John  C.  Young,  and  labored  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Institution,  with  great  zeal  and  eificiency.  His 
death  occurred  May  26th,  1863. 

Dr.  Green  was  eminent  as  a  scholar,  and  eijually  so 
as  a  teacher.  His  intellect  was  vigorous  and  brilliant. 
To  the  business  of  communicating  knowledge  to  stu- 
dents, he  brought  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  a  somewhat  unusual  power  of  stimu- 
lating the  youthful  mind  to  enlarged  desires  after 
truth.  He  was  a  most  agreeable  companion,  the 
united  charms  of  his  manner  and  conversation  being 
unsurpassed.  By  the  habits  of  his  professional  life, 
and  the  enlarged  sympathy  of  a  profound  and  liberal 
mind,  he  exerted  a  strong  influence  over  the  young. 
As  a  preacher,  he  stood  in  the  foremost  rank,  possess- 
ing, in  almost  unlimited  profusion,  the  inherent  quali- 
ties that  lie  at  the  basis  of  successful  public  speaking. 
He  was  greatly  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  , 
his  death  produced  a  deep  iinil  universal  sorrow.  ! 

G-reen,  Rev.  Oliver  McLean,  was  one  of  the 
faithful  band  of  workers  who  have  done  so  much  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  the  "Sunrise  Empire"  of  Japan. 
He  passed  from  this  world  of  shadows  into  the  clear 
light  of  the  better  land,  November  17th,  1882,  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year.  He  giaduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1807,  and  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1870. 
After  this  he  studied  one  year  in  the  Seminary  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Though  in  delicate  health  during 
his  whole  course  of  study,  he  maintained  a  high 
standing  in  all  his  classes.  After  leaving  the  Semi- 
nary Mr.  Green  preached  in  the  coal  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, his  native  State,  and  in  1873  he  served,  for 
several  months,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Alex- 
andria,  Va.,   where    he  was  greatly  admired    and 


beloved.  But  his  heart  was  set  on  a  foreign  field, 
and,  having  been  ordained  by  his  Presbytery,  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  the  Fall  of  1873,  he  started  for  Japan 
on  the  l.")th  of  October  of  the  same  year.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  his  field  he  set  hims<'lf,  with  all  the  ardor 
of  his  nature,  to  the  work  belbre  him.  In  a  surjiris- 
ingly  short  time  he  began  to  preacli  to  the  natives  in 
their  owu  tongue.  During  most  of  the  time  of  his 
residence  there  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Presbj-tery,  and 
kept  the  records  in  both  English  and  Japanese.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  his  associates  and  trustctl  by 
the  natives.  Mr.  Green's  constitution  having  given 
way  under  exposure  and  labor,  he  came  home,  in 
October,  1880,  to  die,  and  enter  into  the  perfect  rest 
bc^-ond.  His  mortal  remains  await  the  resurrection 
morn,  in  the  little  churchyard  in  Dickinson,  Cum- 
berland county.  Pa. ,  where  his  Infant  feet  first  sought 
the  house  of  God. 

G-reen,  "William  Henry,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was 
born  at  Groveville,  near  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  January 
27th,  1825.  He  graduated  at  Lafayette  College  in 
1840,  where  he  remained  a  short  time  as  Tutor.  He 
pursued  his  theological  studies  in  Princeton,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  his  course,  in  1846,  was  made 
hssistant  teacher  of  Hebrew.  After  remaining  three 
}-ears  in  this  capacity,  during  a  portion  of  which  he 
supplied  successivelj'  the  pulpits  of  the  First  and 
Second  churches  in  Princeton,  he  became  the  pa.stor 
of  the  Central  Church  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
labored  for  a  time  with  great  acceptableness  and 
success. 

In  1851  Dr.  Green  was  elected  Professor  of  Oriental 
and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  as  successor  to  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexan- 
der, who  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical 
History.  In  18.59  the  title  of  his  Professorship  was 
cha^iged  to  that  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture. In  1861  he  published  a  (grammar  of  the  Hebrew 
Language;  in  1863,  a  Hebrew  Chrestomathy;  in  1866, 
an  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar;  in  1863,  "The 
Pentateuch  Vindicated  from  the  Asper.sions  of  Bishop 
Colenso, "  and  in  1870  he  translated  Ziickler's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  for  the  American 
edition  of  Lange's  Commentary.  He  has  also  con- 
tributed numerous  valuable  articles  to  the  Prhivctim 
Review.  Dr.  Green  is  a  gentleman  of  lovely  S])irit, 
an  attractive  preacher,  and  an  able  writer.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Second  General  Council  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Alliance,  which  convened  at  Philadelphia, 
September,  1880. 

G-reen,  Rev.  Zachariah,  was,  for  many  years, 
the  patriarch  among  tlie  pastors  of  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  He  w;is  born  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  in  1760.  In 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  joined  the  army,  and  was 
present  on  Dorchester  Heights  when  the  British 
landed  at  Throgg's  Neck.  He  was  also  engaged  at 
the  battle  of  WHiite  Plains,  and  at  the  battle  of  "V\niite- 
raarsh.  Pa.,  he  was  wounded  by  a  ball,  in  the  shoulder. 
On  his  recovery  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  (1782). 
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His  health  failed,  and  he  did  not  remain  to  graduate. 
His  theological  course  was  completed  under  Dr. 
Jacob  Green,  of  Hanover,  N.  J.,  and  in  178.5,  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Morris  County  Associated  Prcsb^-tery, 
and  by  them,  in  1787,  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Cutehague.  Ten  years  later  he  was  settled  at 
Setaukhet,  where  he  remained  for  liftj'-one  years.  His  | 
death  occurred,  June  ilJth,  1858,  in  his  ninety-ninth  I 
year.  [ 

Greene,  Rev.  William  Brenton,  Jr.,  the  old- 
est «hild  of  "William  Brenton  and  Eliza  Harriet 
(Arnold)  Ureene,  was  born  in  Providence,  K.  I., 
August  Itith,  1854.  Having  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton College,  in  1876,  he  taught,  for  a  year,  in  the 
Preparatory  School  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  in  the  Fall  of 
1877.  In  the  college  he  was  the  valedictorian  of 
his  class;  in  the  seminary,  also,  he  took  high  stiind- 
ing  in  scholarship.  1 

In  the  Spring  of  1880,  in  the  second  term  of  his 
Senior  year,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Boston,  M;iss.  He 
accepted  this  call,  and  was  licensed,  in  May,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Boston.  In  June  he  was  instivlled  and  , 
ordained.  Having  done  not  a  little  to  forward  the  cause  ■ 
of  Presbyteriauism  in  that  city,  he  remained  there 
till  April,  1883.  About  six  weeks  before,  a  committee 
from  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Phila<lelphia 
had  heard  him  preach,  and  shortly  after  their  \isit  to 
Boston  a  unanimous  call  to  become  their  pastor  was 
sent  to  him  by  the  congregation  of  this  church.  He 
accepted  this  call,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Tenth  Church,  in  May,  1883.  He  has  spent  his  Sum- 
mer vacation  traveling  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Greene  is  characterized  by  methodical  industry; 
each  day's  work  is  carefully  planned,  and,  rising 
early,  he  pushes  it  before  him  ;  thoroughness;  in 
college  he  devoted  himself,  not  simply  to  the  studies 
which  he  liked,  but  to  the  whole  curriculum;  and 
the  same  trait  is  now  seen  in  the  varied  work  of 
preacher,  pastor  and  presbyter  ;  an  excellent  j  udg- 
ment  and  a  strength  of  character  which  lead  others  to 
■  ask  his  advice  and  to  rely  upon  him ;  a  piety  which 
is  felt  rather  than  heard,  and  which  makes  diligent 
use  of  the  means  of  grace;  a  humility  which  always 
e.steems  others  better  than  himself. 

His  preaching  is  ujjon  both  the  doctrines  and  the 
duties.  It  is  never  superficial,  and  although  argu- 
mentative and  profound,  and  delivered  with  great 
deliberation,  yet  the  analysis  is  so  careful,  the  thought 
is  so  clean  cut,  the  utterance  is  so  earnest,  that  he 
merits  the  high  praise  that  the  common  people  hear 
him  gliwlly. 

Greenman,  Rev.  Nehemiah,  was  born  at 
Stratford,  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1748,  and 
was  licensed  by  Suffolk  Presbytery  very  soon  after. 
The  first  year  of  his  ministry  he  spent  at  Moriches 
and  Quogue,  now  "Westhampton.  He  was  called, 
April  4th,  1750,  to  the  Xew  Society  in  South  Han- 


over, N.  J.,  and  was  probably  ordained  by  New 
York  Presbytery  while  laboring  there.  He  joined 
Abingdon  Presbytery,  in  Maj',  1753,  and  commenced 
preaching  at  Pilesgrove  (now  Pittsgrove),  and  was 
installed  December  5th,  continuing  to  be  pastor  until 
April  9th,  1779.  He  died  before  the  ne.xt  November. 
Mr.  Greenman  .spent  part  of  his  time  at  "Aloes 
Creek."  He  also  gave  one-fourth  of  his  time  to 
Penn's  Neck  (probaljly  Quihawken). 

Gregory,  Caspar  Robue,  D.  D.,  son  of  Caspar 
Ramsay  and  Mary  (Holmes)  Gregory,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  September  17th,  18'24;  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1843;  til  ught  nearly 
two  years,  1843-4,  in  private  families;  graduated  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  in  1847;  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  5th,  1848;  then 
tanght  another  year,  and  was  ordained  an  evangelist 
by  the  same  Presbytery,  May  20th,  1849.  His  field 
of  labor  was  as  a  missionary,  under  appointment  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Jlissious,  among  the 
Choctaw  Indians,  at  Spencer  Academy,  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  At  the  end  of  one  year  his  health  gave 
way,  under  excessive  labor,  and  he  left  the  mission  in 
July,  1850.  He  labored  with  much  success,  as  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  from  February  9th, 
185-2,  until  March  1st,  1862.  After  a  successful  jjiisto- 
rate  of  the  First  Church  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  from 
May  12th,  1864,  until  October  7th,  1873,  he  became 
Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Lincoln  University, 
Pa.,  where  he  labored  zealously  and  most  success- 
fully until  his  death,  which  occurred  February  26th, 
1882.  His  end  was  full  of  faith  and  hope.  Dr. 
Gregory  was  an  earnest  man,  throwing  his  whole 
heart  into  whatever  he  untlertook.  His  mind  was 
quick,  vivacious  and  well  cultivated.  His  preach- 
ing was  of  a  high  quality,  and  as  a  Professor  he  was 
most  devoted  and  faithful. 

Gregory,  Daniel  Seely,  D.  D.,  is  a  native  of 
the  town  of  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  and  w;is  born  August  21st, 
1832.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
1857.  After  graduation,  and  while  a  student  at  the 
seminary,  he  acted  as  Tutor  in  Rhetoric  in  the  session 
1859-60,  when  he  completed  his  course  at  the  semi- 
nary. After  liceiLsure  he  settled  as  pastor  at  Galena, 
111.,  and  continued  in  this  relation  until  1863.  He 
then  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  his  labors  were  very  greatly 
blessed,  and  several  hundred  added  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  church.  In  1867  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Third  Congregational  Church  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  in  1869  became  pastor  at  South  Salem,  N.Y.  He 
was  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  Logic  in  AVooster 
University,  Ohio,  1871-5;  Profe-ssor  of  Mental  Science 
and  English  Literature  in  the  same  institution,  1875— 
78,  and  in  1879  was  elected  President  of  Lake  Forest 
University,  Hlinois,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
Dr.  Gregorj-  is  an  eminent  scholar,  and  a  \Vriter  of 
unusual  force.  He  has  contributed  several  valuable 
articles  to  the  Princeton  Reriew :    1 866,  ' '  The  Preach- 
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ing  for  the  Times;"  1868,  "The  Pastorate  for  the 
Times;"  " Studies  in  the  Gospels ;  "  "Matthew  the 
Gospel  for  the  Jew." 

Gresham,  Hon.  John  J.,  was  born  in  Burke 
county,  CU'orgia,  on  the  21.st  of  January,  1812.  His 
father,  a  Virginian  by  birth,  was  reared  in  Kcntuck}', 
and  in  his  early  manhood  removed  to  Georgia.  His 
mother  was  the  immediate  descendant  of  one  of  a 
colony  of  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians  who 
came  from  the  north  of  Ireland  and  settled  in  Jcfifer- 
.son  county,  Georgia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
centurj'. 

He  received  a  liberal  education  and  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  in  1833.  He  was  soon  afterwards  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  and  entered  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native 
county,  but  in  the  year  1836  he  i-emovcdto  Macon,  Geor- 
gia, where  fur  many  years  he  devoted  himself  to  his  pro- 
fession with  marked  success,  becoming  proniinent  in 
all  the  enterprises  of  his  adopted  city.  While  he  did 
not  seek  politiciil  preferment,  he  was  twice  chosen 
Mayor  of  Macon,  and  in  1866  was  elected,  almost 
without  opposition,  to  the  State  Senate. 

He  united  himself  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Athens,  Ga.,  while  iu  college,  and  during  his  long 
and  useful  life  has  always  been  a  leading  and  active 
worker  in  all  the  enterprises  of  the  Church,  and  to 
his  wise  eoun,sels  and  sound  judgment,  his  brethren, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  been  wont  to  defer 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  consideration.  He 
was  chosen  an  elder  in  the  Macon  Church  in  the 
year  1848,  and  since  that  time  has  been  a  frequent 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  and  other  Church 
courts,  and  was  a  delegate  from  the  Southern  Church 
to  the  Presbyterian  Council  at  Philadelphia  in  1880. 

More  than  teu  years  ago  he  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  and  has  given  his  entire  time  to  the 
various  benevolent  and  educational  institutions  with 
which  he  has  been  so  long  and  prominently  identified. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a  valued  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Columbia,  S.  C. ,  and  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  of  which  Board  he  is  now  the  Presi- 
dent; thus  holding  a  position  which  has  always  been 
tilled  by  the  very  first  men  of  the  State.  He  is  also. 
an  active  meralier  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
in  the  county  of  his  residence,  and  of  several  other 
educational  and  charitable  institutions  in  the  City  of 
Macon. 

Mr.  Gresham  is  still  a  resident  of  Macon,  the  home 
of  his  early  manhood,  honored  and  respected  by  the 
ch\irch  and  the  community.  His  Christian  character 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  purity,  both  in  life 
and  doctrine. 

Gretter,  Rev.  John  A.,  the  son  of  Michael  and 
Joanna  Gretter,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Septem- 
ber 28th,  1810.  He  graduated  iu  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  July,  1829;  prosecuted  his  theological 
studies  under  the  direction  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev. 


Stephen  Taylor  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1833,  and 
was  ordained  in  September,  1834.  Soon  after  his  or- 
dination he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Genito,  Pow- 
hatan county,  Va.,  where  he  labored  with  great 
acceptance.  In  the  Spring  of  1836,  he  became  nmthe- 
matical  instructor  in  the  Caldwell  Institute  at 
GreerLsboro',  N.  C,  and,  as  a  thorough  mathemati- 
cian, did  much  to  elevate  tlie  character  of  the  Insti- 
tution. During  this  time  lie  accepted  a  call  from  thi' 
congregations  of  Bethel  and  Gum  Grove,  nine  and 
twelve  miles  distant,  to  preach  to  them  on  alternate 
Sabbaths.  This  he  did,  to  their  entire  satisfaction, 
for  several  years.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Church  in  Greensboro',  dissolved  his  connection  with 
the  Caldwell  Institute,  and  in  April,  1844,  was  in- 
stalled jtastor  of  the  church.  He  entered  upon  his 
labors  with  great  zeal  and  efiicienc}',  and  as  he  began, 
so  he  finished,  ever  on  the  alert  to  improve  opportu- 
nities for  benefiting  his  fiock,  and  helping  forward 
the  great  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  The 
church  greatly  prospered  under  his  ministry.  He 
died  January  21st,  1853.  Mr.  Gretter  was  a  man  of 
much  literary  cultivation,  and  a  forcible  and  polLshed 
writer  and  speaker.  But  it  was  as  a  preacher  that  he 
j  was  most  generally  known  and  admired.  He  strove 
successfully  to  combine  those  two  great  elements  of 
good  preaching,  clear  statement  of  doctrine,  and 
pungent,  fiiithful  appeal.  His  pastoral  labors  and 
success  were  abundant.  He  exei-ted  a  strong  influ- 
ence in  the  several  judicatories  of  the  Church.  ' '  He 
loved  Jesus,"  says  the  Rev.  James  H.  McNeill,  "His 
service.  His  ministers,  and  His  saints.  His  religion 
was  without  ostentation,  'without  moroseness,  cheer- 
ful and  manly. ' ' 

Gridley,  Samuel  Hart,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Kirkland,  N.  Y.,  December  28th,  1802,  and  studied  at 
Hamilton  College,  from  which  Institution  1*  received 
the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  185.5.  He  studied 
theology  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
Oneida  Association,  iu  September,  1829.  His  fields 
of  labor  have  been,  Springville,  N.' Y.,  1829-30;  Perry, 
1830-6;  and  Waterloo,  from  1836,  where  he  has  been 
Emeritus  Pastor  since  1873.  Dr.  Gridley  has  pub- 
lished sermons  and  articles,  and  has  been  a  trustee  of 
Auburn  Seminary,  I'rom  1849,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  trustees,  from  1870.  He  has  been  faithfnl  during 
his  long  life,  and  the  divine  blessing  has  crowned  his 
labors  with  success. 

Grier,  Isaac,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Jersey  Shore, 
Pa.,  January  7th,  1806.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College,  Pa.,  in  1823.  After  his  graduation,  he  was 
engaged  fora  time  in  teaching.  Hewasordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Northumberland,  November  12th  1S34. 
He  was  stated  supply  of  Shamokin  and  AVa.shington, 
Pa.,  1833-4;  pastor  of  Wa.shington,  and  stated  supply 
of  Bnft'alo  and  Bethel  churches,  1834-53.  Since 
1854  he  has  been  iiastor  of  Buftalo  Church.  He 
resides  at  Miftiinsburg,  Pa.  He  is  a  brother  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Grier,  who  was  for  years  a  Justice  of 
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the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Dr.  Grier  is  a  solid  and 
instructive  preacher,  and  a  diligent  and  feithful  pas- 
tor. As  a  member  of  Presbytery  he  is  highly  esteemed 
for  his  soundness  of  judgment  auddigniticd  Christian 
character.    His  labors  as  a  minister  have  been  blessed. 

Grier,  Rev.  Isaac,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  eleven 
members  tliat  constituted  the  Presljytery  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.,  April,  1795,  and  one  of  the  live  who  con- 
stituted the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland,  at  its 
organization,  in  October,  1811.  His  parents'  names 
were  Thomas  and  Martha,  Scotch-Irish  emigrants. 
He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  in 
1788;  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbj-terj' 
of  Carlisle,  April  loth,  1790,  and  studied  theology 
under  Dr.  Charles  Nisbet.  He  was  licensed,  Decem- 
ber 21st,  1791,  and  appointed  a  missionary  to  sujiply, 
during  tlie  Winter  and  [Spring,  the  churches  of  Har- 
risburg,  Paxton,  Upper  and  Middle  Tuscarora,  Bed- 
ford, Great  Cove,  etc.,  and  was  as  far  west  as  Pitts- 
burg, ijreaching  several  times  in  that  place. 

In  the  Spring  of  1792  Mr.  Grier  was  ajjpointed  to 
missionate  on  the  AVest  and  Northeast  branches  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and  on  tlirough  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  was  ordained,  .Vpril  9th,  1794,  at  Carlisle, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  was  installed  jiastor  of  the 
congregations  of  Lycoming,  Pine  Creek  and  Great 
Island,  comnussioners  from  the  congregations  being 
present.  In  the  Spring  of  1791,  he  removed  to  Lycom- 
ing county,  near  to  Jersey  Sliore,  and  in  1802,  owing  to 
his  small  salary,  took  charge  also  of  a  classical  school. 
He  received  a  call  to  the  united  chiu'ches  of  Sunbury 
and  Northumberland,  and  removed  to  Northirmber- 
land,  in  the  Spring  of  1806,  and  in  addition  to  his 
pastoral  charge,  and  supplying  Shamokin  Church 
once  a  mouth,  he  took  charge  of  the  academy  in 
Northumberland.  He  died,  August  23d,  1814.  Mr. 
Grier  was  the  father  of  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Grier 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  C^ourt  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  teacher  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  he  is  said  to  have  had  no  superior  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

G-rier,  Rev.  James,  a  native  of  Bucks  county, 
Pa. ,  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  in  1772,  with  the 
highest  honors  of  bis  cla.ss,  and  acted  as  Tutor  for 
about  one  year.  He  was  licensed  by  the  First  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  in  1775,  and  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  Deep  Run  Presbyterian  Church, 
Penna.,  in  1776,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
November  19th,  1791.  Mr.  Grier  was  amiable  and 
conciliatory  in  his  disposition  and  manners.  Ordin- 
arily using  but  little  gesture,  and  that  of  the  mildest 
kind,  in  the  pulpit,  his  manner  wns  always  earnest, 
and,  at  times,  it  became  deeply  impassioned.  He 
had  power  over  an  audience  to  which  few  attain.  To 
illustrate  thi.s — on  a  Communion  Saljlxith  he  followed 
up  the  sacramental  service  with  a  .sermon  on  the  text, 
"And  the  door  was  shut."  After  reading  the  j^assage 
he  closed  the  Bible,  with  an  action  somewliat  ener- 
getic, and  lifting  up  his  hands,  apparently  in  the  deeii- 


est  agony,  exclaimed:  "My  God!  and  is  the  door 
shut?  "  The  impression  on  the  whole  congregation 
wa.s  jjerfectly  overwhelming. 

Grier,  Rev.  Jolm  "Walker,  was  born  in  Bucks 
county.  Pa.,  in  1789.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1809,  and  studied  theology 
at  the  Theological  School  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  JI. 
Mason,  of  New  York,  and  also  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  His  health  being  very 
jirecarious,  lie  was  much  delayed  in  his  preparations 
for  the  ministry,  but  was  finally  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  October  1st,  1818.  Mr. 
Grier,  for  a  few  years,  taught  a  classical  school,  but, 
liaving  received  a  commi-ssiou  as  Chaplain  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  he  was  ordained  bj'  the  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia,  5Iay  25th,  1826.  As  a  Chap- 
lain, he  officiated,  at  ditlcrent  periods,  at  almost  all 
the  naval  stations  in  this  country,  and  made  five 
voyages,  some  lasting  more  than  three  j-ears,  in  the 
vessels  of  war — Delaware'  North  Carolina,  Potomac, 
Ohio,  and  St.  Lawrence.  His  last  public  service  was 
performed  as  Chaplain  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla. ;  and  in  1859  he  resigned  his  commission, 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  lamilies  of 
his  chiUUen,  and  died,  March  2,5th,  1864.  Mr.  Grier 
was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  B.  Grier,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Preshi/tcrinn.  He  was  an  humble, 
earnest  Christian,  an  accomplished  rnd  ailal^le  gentle- 
man, of  great  purity  and  dignity  of  character,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance. 


MATlUtW    n      UKIFR     DP 

Grier,  Matthew  B  ,  D  D  ,  son  ol  tin  Rev.  John 
W.  Grier,  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Navy,  wirs 
born  at  Brandywine  Manor,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  July 
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25th,-  1820.  He  graduated  at  \V:ishin}rt<>n  College, 
Pa.,  in  1838.  Alter  studying  law  )ur  a  time  in 
Philadelphia,  he  iiro.secuted  his  theological  studies 
at  Piineeton  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  December  3d,  1847,  and 
was  pastor  at  EUicott's  Mills,  Md.,  1847-52,  and 
at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  1854-61,  in  which  charges  his 
labors  were  crowned  with  success.  In  1861  he  became 
editor  of  The  Fnsbi/ta'ian,  Philadelphia,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  duties  of  this  position,  was  stated 
supply  of  the  Church  at  Gloucester  City,  N.  J., 
1867-i),  and  since  1875  has  had  charge  of  the  Church 
at  Ridley  Park,  Pa.  Dr.  Grier  is  a  gentleman  of 
genial  spirit,  dignified  bearing  and  cultivated  man- 
ner. He  is  a  graceful  and  vigorous  writer.  His  ser- 
mons are  prepared  \vith  care,  preached  with  solemnity 
and  pervaded  with  the  tone  and  teachings  of  the 
gospel.  His  course  as  an  editor,  has  been  marked 
by  much  ability,  correct  taste,  sound  judgment  and 
firm  adherence  to  the  truth  as  embodied  in  th.e 
Standards  of  our  Church.  He  has  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  all  who  know  him. 

Grier,  Rev.  Nathan,  was  born  in  Bucks  county. 
Pa.,  September,  17(i0.  He  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1783;  studied  theology  under 
the  direction  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  James 
Grier,  of  Deep  Run ;  was  licensed  to  prench  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  1786,  and  in  the  same 
year  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Forks  of 
Brandywine,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and  was  installed 
as  their  pastor  in  1787,  in  which  relation  he  continued 
until  the  end  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Grier  was  an  able  and  faithful  minister.  His 
judgment  was  sound  and  discriminating,  and  his 
talents  as  a  preacher  eminently  popular.  The  arrange- 
ment of  his  discourses  was  natural  and  lucid,  and  the 
matter  of  them  at  once  eminently  evangelical  and 
practical.  With  a  voice  clear,  pleasant  and  command- 
ing, he  exhibited  a  solemnity  of  manner  and  a  deep 
and  tender  earnestness,  which  never  failed  to  secure 
attention,  and  often  made  a  powerful  impression. 
He  spake  as  one  who  believed  and  felt  the  force  of 
divine  truth,  and  the  weight  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility. In  all  his  relations  as  a  pastor,  a  citizen,  an 
ecclesiastic  and  a  man,  he  was  earnest  in  his  en- 
deavors to  know  what  was  right,  and  inflexibly  firm 
in  his  adherence  to  it.  As  a  husband,  a  father,  and 
guardian  of  his  family,  his  whole  demeanor  was 
characterized  by  Christian  dignity,  condescension, 
affection  and  faithfulness.  As  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America  had  not  then  provided  theologi- 
cal seminaries,  and  students  in  theology  availed 
themselves  of  the  libraries  and  instructions  of  the 
pastors  of  churches,  as  they  had  opportunity,  the 
estimation  in  which  Mr.  Grier  was  held  as  a  pious, 
able  and  successful  minister  of  the  gospel,  induced 
many  to  avail  them.selves  of  his  direction  and  aid. 
Twenty-seven  years  he  served  the  congregation  of  the 
Forks  of  Brandywine  with  fidelity  and  success,  until, 


having  finished  the  work  which  was  a.ssigned  him, 
he  was  .summoned  from  his  labors  on  eartli  to  a  glori- 
ous reward  in  heaven.  His  death  occurre<l  March 
31st,  1814. 

Grier,  Hon.  Robert  Cooper,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Rev.  Isaac  Grier,  and  grandson  of  Kev.  Robert 
Cooper,  D.  D.  He  was  born  in  Cumberland  county. 
Pa.,  March  5th,  1794,  and  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College  in  1812.  He  assisted  his  father  in  conduct- 
ing the  Academy  at  Northumberland,  Pa.,  and  on 
his  lather's  death  became  Principal,  devoting  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  1817,  and  opened  his  office  in  Blooms- 
burg,  Columbia  county;  in  1818  he  removed  to  Dan- 
ville, in  the  same  county.  In  1833,  being  appointed 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Allegheny  county,  lie 
removed  to  Pitt.sburg.  On  August  4th,  1846,  he  was 
nominated  by  President  Polk,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  unanimously 
confirmed  the  ne.xt  day.  In  1848  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  and  continued  to  reside  there  until  his 
death,  which  occurrt'd  September  25th.  1870. 

Judge  Grier  was  eminently  distinguished  for  integ- 
rity of  purpose,  fidelity  to  his  client,  and  benevolence 
to  those  of  limited  means,  preferring  justice  to  gain. 
He  stood  very  high  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  judge.  The 
esteem  of  his  legal  brethren  was  exhibited  in  the 
great  del'erence  given  to  his  decisions,  and  their  warm 
personal  friendship.  At  the  death  of  his  lather,  he 
took  charge  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  ten  in  number, 
cared  for  and  educated  all,  as  a  laithful  guardian, 
until  they  were  settled  in  life.  At  the  time  of  his 
residence  in  Pittsburg,  Judge  Grier  was  an  active  and 
influential  elder  of  the  First  Presbj'terian  Church, 
Allegheny,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  P.  Swift. 

Grier,  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  the  son  of  Rev. 
Nathan  and  Susanna  (Smith)  Grier,  was  born  at 
Brandywine  Manor,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  May  11th, 
1790.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1809; 
studied  theology  under  the  instruction  of  his  father; 
was  licen.sed  by  New  Castle  Presbytery,  September, 
1812,  and  soon  after  was  called  to  the  churches  of 
Tom's  Creek  and  Piney  Creek,  near  Emmettsburg, 
Md. ,  where  he  was  ordained  and  installed  liy  Car- 
lisle Presbyter^',  in  April,  1814.  This  w.as  his  only, 
charge.  He  died  December  28th,  1865.  Asa  preacher. 
Mr.  Grier's  ministrations  were  characterized  by 
punctuality,  fidelity  and  ability.  He  was  clear, 
energetic  and  instructive.  As  a  friend  and  citizen  he 
was  sincere  and  honest.  With  a  great  flow  of  animal 
.spirits,  and  a  ready  fund  of  humor,  he  combined 
remarkable  decision  and  independence  of  character. 
His  piety  was  never  doubted  by  any  one.  It  was  an 
intelligent  piety,  based  upon  fixed  principles.  For 
nearly  flfty-two  years  he  went  in  and  out  before  his 
people,  who  fully  appreciated  his  services,  and  their 
attachment  to  and  affection  for  their  pastor  suffered 
no  abatement  during  tliis  long  period. 
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GriflBn,  Edward  Dorr,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  East ! 
Hailduni,  Conn.,  ,T:iniiary  (ith,  1770,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  with  one  ol'  the  highest  honors  of  his 
class,  in  1790.  He  pursued  his  theologieal  studies 
under  the  direction  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  .Jonathan  Edwards, 
of  New  Haven,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1792,  by  the  West  Association  of  New  Haven 
county.  From  the  very  start,  his  preaching  wa,s 
attended  with  a  signal  blessing.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  New  Hartford  from 
June  4th,  179.">,  until  October  20th,  1801,  at  which 
time  he  was  installed  as  colleague  pastor  with  the 
Rev.  Br.  McWhorter,  over  the  Church  at  Newark, 
N.  J.  His  ministry  Wiis  signalized,  in  1807,  by  a 
most  remarkable  revival,  of  which  he  said,  in  his 
journal,  "Ninety-seven  joined  the  Church  in  one 
day,  and  about  two  hundred  in  all."  During  his 
eight  years'  pastorate,  four  humh'ed  and  thirty-four 
persons  were  added  to  the  church. 

In  1808  Dr.  Griffin  accepted  an  appointment  to  the 
Bartlett  Professorship  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  on  July  31st, 
1811,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Park  Street  congrega- 
tion, Boston.  In  the  Winter  of  1812-13,  he  delivered 
his  Park  Street  Lectures,  on  successive  Sabbath  even- 
ings, to  a  crowded  audience,  collected  from  all  chL^ises 
of  society.  June  20th,  1815,  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
During  this  second  period  of  his  residence  in  Newark, 
besides  attending  with  exemplary  tidelity  to  all  the 
appropriate  duties  of  a  pastor,  he  devoted  himself, 
with  characteristic  energy,  to  the  establishment  and 
support  of  several  of  the  leading  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  the  da3'.  He  wa.s  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  had  also  an 
important  agency  in  establishing  the  United  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
school  established  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  for  the  education  of  Africans.  His  cele- 
brated ' '  Plea  for  Africa ' '  was  distinguished  alike  for 
learning  and  eloquence.  About  1821  he  was  elected 
President  of  Williams  College,  and  his  connection 
with  the  Institution  proved  most  auspicious  to  its 
interests.  On  account  of  enfeebled  health,  he  resigned 
this  position,  in  1836,  removed  to  Newark,  and  died 
November  6tli,  1837.  His  exercises  in  the  immediate 
prospect  of  his  departure  were  characterized,  not  only 
by  the  ' '  peace  which  passeth  understanding, ' '  but  by 
"the  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 

Dr.  Griffin's  publications  consisted  largely  of  ser- 
mons, orations  and  addresses,  all  of  which  bore  the 
imj)ress  of  his  vigorous  intellect.  He  was  eminently 
a  man  of  mark,  both  in  the  literary  and  religious 
spheres.  His  power  of  clear,  penetrating,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  lofty  and  comprehensive,  thought;  his 
skill  ami  force  in  argument,  his  rhetorical  genius  and 
c\ilture,  his  eloquence,  his  majestic  person  and  man- 
ner, all  pervaded  and  controlled  by  his  enlightened, 
'^ligious  devotion,  performed  efficient  service  for  the 


Church,  and  placed  him  among  the  greater  lights  of 
his  age. 

Griflfln,  Nathaniel  Herrick,  D.  D.,  was  born 
in  Southampton,  Long  Island,  IHrember  28th,  \>*\\. 
He  graduatt'd  at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1834, 
with  high  reputation  as  a  scholar,  after  which  he  en- 
tered Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  pursued 
his  studies  there  for  two  years.  He  w;is  a  Tutor  for 
one  year  afterwards  in  Williams  College.  In  1837 
and  1838  he  was  stated  supply,  first  of  the  Church  at 
AVesthampton,  L.  I.,  and  sub.se(iuently  at  Franklin, 
N.  Y.  He  was  installed  pjistor  of  the  Church  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  June  27th,  1839,  but  by  reason  of  fail- 
ing health,  this  connection  was  dissolved  in  1841.  He 
passed  a  year  in  Williams  College,  supplying  the  place 
of  Prof  Tatlock,  who  had  gone  to  Eiu'ope.  After 
teaching  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  18 13  until  1846,  he 
was  called  to  fill  the  Professorship  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages  in  Williams  College.  In  1853,  this 
Professorship  being  divided,  he  was  made  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Lit<!rature.  After  eleven 
years'  service  as  a  Professor,  he  resigned  in  1857  and 
opened  a  private  school  in  Williamstown.  In  1868 
he  relinquished  this  to  take  charge  of  the  College 
Library,  and  retained  the  position  of  Librarian  until 
his  death.  He  was  Secrct;iry  of  the  Williams  College 
Alumni  Association  for  twenty-four  years;  published 
the  Triennial  Catalogues  for  eleven  years;  prepared 
the  first  Alumni  Necrological  Sketches;  published 
valuable  articles  in  various  reviews  and  magazines, 
and  was  widely  known.  His  death  occurred,  October 
16th,  1876. 

Dr.  Griffin  was  a  man  of  clear  and  decided  piety. 
While  in  Princeton  Seminary  he  determined  to  go  on 
a  foreign  niLssion,  but  afterwards  abandoned  his  pur- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  his  widowed  mother.  His  heart 
was  always  in  the  ministerial  work,  and  it  was  the 
great  trial  of  his  life  that  his  poor  health  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  it.  Perfect  trust  in  the  Saviour 
was  the  marked  feature  of  his  life  and  of  his  last  days. 
He  was  able  to  commit  himself  and  all  his  interests 
to  Jesus.  He  was  an  active,  earnest  and  useful 
Christian  man,  doing  much  to  promote  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  good  of  all  aroinid  him. 

G-riflflth,  Rev.  Timothy,  taught  a  classical  school 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1737,  and  graduated  at  Yale,  in 
1742.  The  Presbytery  of  New  C;istle  ordained  him, 
in  1743,  as  successor  to  Rev.  Thomas  Evans,  in  Pen- 
cader.  He  supplied  the  Church  of  Trecb-ylfryn,  once 
a  month,  for  several  years.  When  the  province  was 
threatened  with  invasion,  he  was  elected  Captain  of 
the  company  raised  in  New  Castle  county,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1748.  He  was  a  missionary  in  Western  Virginia, 
in  1751.  He  removed  to  a  farm  in  Appoiiuinimy,  and 
resided  on  it  till  his  death,  in  1754.  During  that  time, 
he  jirolialily  supplied  New  Castle  and  Drawyers. 

Grigg,  Rev.  George  Cooper,  son  of  William 
and  Isabella  (McDowell)  Grigg,  was  born  in  Marion 
District,  S.  C,  February.  1  nth,  1814.     He  giaduated 
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at  the  South  Carolina  College,  in  1838,  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary,  in  Columbia,  in  1841.  He 
was  lic.ensi!<l  in  the  Spring,  by  Harmony  Presbytery, 
and  November  (itli,  1841,  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  tlie  Salcni  Cluireh.  He  died,  May  28th, 
1861.  Througliout  his  long  pastorate  he  had  the 
entire  confidence  and  cordial  esteem  of  his  charge. 

Mr.  Grigg  wa.s  a  man  of  solid  excellence  and 
in.strinsic  worth  ;  he  was  in  the  highest  sense,  an 
honest,  true  and  devoted  Christian  man.  His  mind 
was  of  a  high  order  and  well  cultivated.  His  preach- 
ing was  solid  and  instructive,  sound  in  doctrine,  clear 
in  statement,  strong  in  argument  and  close  and  unam- 
biguous in  application.  As  a  Presbyter  among  Pres- 
byters, his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our  Church 
polity,  his  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  business, 
and  his  instinctive  perception  of  what  each  case 
required,  gave  him  a  deserved  pre-eminence. 

G-rimes,  Joseph  Smiley,  D.  D.,  was  born  near 
New  Athens,  Ohio,  .July  22d,  1827.  His  parents,  Jo- 
seph Grimes  and  Martlia  Edgar  McCollough,  were  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  Pie  graduated  from  Franklin 
College,  New  Athens,  Ohio,  in  1847.  lu  his  Senior 
year  he  represented  the  Pliilo-Literary  Society  of  the 
College,  as  orator  in  the  annual  contest,  and  received 
the  honor  for  the  Society.  In  1849  he  entered  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Clairs- 
vlUe,  Ohio.  In  June,  1853,  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  Salem,  Ohio,  where  he 
served  until  June,  l'H.')7.  For  six  months  subsequent  he 
held  a  call  to  and  supplied  the  First  Church  in  Miami 
City,  Ohio,  and  tlieu  declining  tliat  call,  he  accepted 
one  to  Columbia,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
June,  1858.  In  April,  1861,  he  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Castle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  there  remained  until  September,  1865.  In 
the  Spring  of  1866  he  took  cliarge  of  the  First  Church 
in  Rockford,  Illinois,  where  lie  preached  until  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  when  he  accepted  a  call  rto  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Alliauce,  Ohio,  and  is  still  serving 
that  body  as  pastor. 

Dr.  Grimes  is  a  man  of  very  marked  traits  of  char- 
acter. A  strong  and  original  thinker,  he-  possesses 
quick  and  keen  perceptions,  vigorous  powers  of 
analysis  and  a  method  of  sermonizing  peculiarly  his 
own.  He  is  an  alile  and  influential  preacher.  He 
combines  in  a  hapjjy  manner  the  topical  and  exegetical 
methods  in  his  discourses,  and  his  delivery  is  rapid, 
earnest  and  emphatic.  His  dignified  and  urbauc 
bearing,  combined  with  a  highly  developed  social 
natirre,  command  lor  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  clas!3es.  Dr.  Grimes'  ministry  has  been  greatly 
blessed.  Since  his  settlement  lu  Alliance  six  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  communicants  have  been  added  to 
his  church.  No  less  than  thirty  pastors,  now  occu- 
pying the  pulpits  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  through- 
out the  country,  have  attril)uted  their  conversion  and 


entrance  upon  the  ministry  to  his  instrumentality. 
As  a  Presbyter  he  is  zealously  devoted  to  the  strict 
law  of  the  Church,  and  tlioroughly  acquainted  with 
the  deliverances  of  tlie  Assembly.  He  is  Chairman 
of  the  Presbji:erial  Committee  on  Theology  and  the 
Sacraments,  in  the  examination  of  candidates. 

Grimke,  Francis  James,  was  bom  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  November  4tli,  1850.  He  was  the  second 
of  four  sons  of  Nancy  (We^on)  and  Henry  Grimk6. 
Hearing  of  the  opportunities  at  the  North  for  educa- 
tion, he  entered  Lincoln  University,  Chester  county, 
Pa.,  in  the  Fall  of  1860,  and  was  graduated  there- 
from as  an  A.  B.  in  1870.  For  one  year  after  gradu- 
ation lie  taught  mathematics  in  the  Prei)aratory 
Department  of  tlie  University,  and  also  acted  as  its 
Financial  Agent.  He  studied  law  for  three  years  at 
Lincoln  and  Howard  Universities,  but  finally  decided 
to  relinquish  the  law  for  the  ministry,  and  entered 
the  Princet<in  Theological  Seminary  in  1875,  and  was 
graduated  therefrom  in  1878.  The  Rev.  Dr.  JlcCosh 
speaks  of  him  "as  a  young  man  of  very  high  order 
of  talent,  and  of  excellent  character.  I  have  heard 
him  preach,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  listen  to  such 
preaching,  with  profit,  from  Sabbath  to  Salibath." 
Dr.  Craven,  who  was  one  of  his  examiners  at  gradu- 
ation, said,  "  In  my  judgment  he  was  the  peer  of  any 
man  in  his  class."  His  first  charge  was  the  pastorate 
of  the  Fifteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  which  he  still  holds.  He  was  ordained 
and  installed  by  the  Washington  Presbytery,  June, 
1878,  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  the  work  in 
Washington  City.  He  is  a  Trustee  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, and  an  active  worker  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  advancement  of  the  colored  race. 
.  G-rover,  Rev.  Stephen,  was  born  at  Tolland, 
Conn.,  July  16th,  1758.  His  father,  Ebenezer,  had 
a  family  of  six  children.  The  oldest  son,  Joseph,  was 
ordained  over  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Parsippany, 
N.  J.,  in  1775.  But  feeling  that  his  ecclesiastical 
freedom  was  infringed  by  being  a  member  of  Synod, 
he  withdrew  from  I'resbytery  in  1779.  (See  Gillett's 
Presbyterian  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  210.)  He  was  settled 
over  the  Church  in  Bristol,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died, 
aged  eighty-four.  Stejjhen  Grover  was  the  youngest 
son.  Early  converted,  from  his  youth  he  was  devoted 
to  the  ministry.  His  education  was  delayed  by  his 
efforts  to  support  himself.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  he  was  a  student  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  at  once  volunteered  as  a  soldier  in  the  Con- 
tinental army,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
obtaining  rank  in  his  regiment.  He  then  returned 
to  college  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1786.-  Heat 
once  came  to  New  Jersej^,  where  his  brother  Joseph 
was  located,  and  in  two  years  was  licensed  to  preach. 
He  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
the  erection  of  the  first  edifice,  tlie  corner-stone  of 
which  he  laid  in  1794.  He  continued  in  that  charge 
until  his  deatli,  in  .luiie,  183f),  when  he  was  seventy- 
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seven  years  old.  From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry 
until  its  close,  his  church  was  the  scene  of  frequent 
and  powerful  revivals,  over  a  huudred  uniting  at  one 
time,  on  several  occasions.  It  is  believed  he  was  the 
instrument,  under  God,  in  the  conversion  of  over  one 
thousand  si.x  hundred  souls.  He  was  active  in  all 
the  work  of  the  Church,  in  educational  cnteriirises, 
in  missionary,  Sabljath-school  and  benevolent  efforts. 
Ho  was  ardent  and  pathetic,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  found  his  highest  happiness  in  preaching  the 
go.spel,  and  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  v?as  the  associate  of  a  group  of  eminent 
ministers — ^Drs.  Richards  and  Griflin,  of  Newark; 
>Iillyer,  of  Orange;  Fisher,  of  Patcrson;  Judd,  of 
Bloomlield. 

Grundy,  Robert  C,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Elizabeth  (Caldwell)  Grundy,  was  horn  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Ky.,  in  1809.  He  graduated  at 
Centre  College;  studied  theology  at  Princeton;  was 
licensed  by  Transylvania  Presbytery,  and  installed 
by  Ebenezer  Presbytery,  as  ijastor  of  the  Church  in 
Maysville,  Ky.,  in  1836.  This  relation  e.xisted  for 
twenty-two  years.  In  1858  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  In  18(3;?  he  beciime 
pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  He  died  June  STth,  1865.  Dr.  Grundy 
was  a  generous,  earnest,  fearless  man,  a  vigorous 
preacher,  an  active  Presbyter.  In  the  relations  of 
private  and  social  life  he  was  renuirkably  courteous 
and  ever  chivalric.  None  doubted  his  sincerity.  He 
w;»s  ever  ready  to  defend  the  truth  and  oppose  error. 
He  was  identified  with  various  institutions  of  the 
Church,  and  never  spared  himself  when  good  could 
be  accomplished.     He  seemed  truly  a  man  of  God. 

Gulick,  Rev.  Peter  Johnson,  was  born  at 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  March  12th,  1797;  graduated  At  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (where  he  roomed  with  James 
Brainard  Taylor),  in  1825,  and  immediately  entei-ed 
Princeton  Seminary,  remaining  there  two  years.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  August  7th,  1827,  aud  was  ordained  by 
the  same  Presbytery,  as  an  evangelist,  October  3d, 
1827.  Immediately  after  his  ordination,  November 
3d,  1827,  he  embarked  at  Boston  for  the  Hawaiian 
Mission,  under  commission  from  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mi.ssions,  and  labored 
at  Waimea,  on  the  Island  of  Kaui,  from  1828  until 
1835;  at  Koloa  until  1843;  on  the  Island  of  Malokai 
until  1847;  then  at  Waialua,  on  Oahu,  until  1857; 
after  this  he  resided  at  Houolulu,  until -his  removal 
to  Japan,  in  June,  1874.  Thus  he  labored  more  than 
forty-six  years  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  his  labors 
were  greatly  blessed  of  God.  He  saw  a  nation  trans- 
formed from  barbarism  into  enlightened  and  devout 
Christians,  and  his  name  will  always  be  held  in  honor 
as  that  of  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  useful  pion- 
eers, who,  under  God,  brought  about  that  wonderful 
transfornuition.  In  his  old  age  he  went  to  Kobe, 
Jajian,  and  spent  his  last  days  in  the  home  of  one  of 


his  sons,  where,  on  December  8th,  1877,  after  a  short 
and  painless  illness,  he  gently  breathed  his  last,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of 
faith  and  prayer,  and  earnest  labor  for  God.  He  never 
returned  to  his  native  land  after  entering  on  his  great 
work  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Five  of  Mr.  Gulick 's 
children  are  Tuissionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  in 
Spain,  China  and  Japan,  and  a  si.xth,  who  was  a  mis- 
sionary, is  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  in 
Japan. 

Gurley,  Phineas  Dinsmore,  D.  D.,  the  j'oung- 
est  child  of  Phineas  and  Elizabeth  (Fox)  Gurley, 
was  born  at  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  New  York, 
November  12th,  1816.  But  during  tlie  infancy  of 
this  son  the  family  removed  to  Parishville,  St.  Law- 
rence county.  His  father  was  born  and  educated  a 
Quaker,  though  his  ancestry  were  Scotch  Covenanters, 
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and  his  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Xfethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  all  her  intercourse  was  a 
model  of  Christian  charity.  He  graduated  at  Union 
College,  in  1837,  with  the  first  honor.  Shortly  after 
his  graduation  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  where  he  took  a  very  high  stand  as  a 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian.  Diu-ing  the 
vacation  of  1838  he  performed  missionary  labor  in 
Sussex  county,  Del.  In  April,  1840,  he  was  licensed 
to  preaeh  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  North 
Eiver.  December  15th,  1840,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  by  the  Presbj'tery  of  Indian- 
apolis, aud  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Here  he  very  soon  ac<iuired  a 
powerful   influence,   not  only  by  his  correct,    able. 
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scriptural  preaching,  but  by  his  faithfulness  as  a 
pastor,  and  his  considerate,  exemplary  deportment 
in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Influenced  largely  by  a  regard  to  his  health,  Mr. 
Gurlcy  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  was  installed  its  pastor 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Miami,  in  April,  IS.'jO.  Here  he 
remained  four  years,  during  wliich  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  labors,  and  the  church  enjoyed  unwonted  pros- 
perity. In  March,  1854,  Dr.  Gurley  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  F  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Wash- 
ington City.  Here  he  continued,  discharging  his 
various  duties  with  great  fidelity  and  success,  until  he 
finished  his  course  with  joy.  In  1858  he  served  as 
Chaplain  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  1859, 
a  union  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  with  the  F  Street 
Church  ha^^ng  been  consummated,  the  united  body 
was  known  from  that  time  as  the  New  York  Avenue 
Church,  Dr.  Gurley  continuing  its  pastor.  To  the 
building  of  the  noble  edifice  now  occupied  by  this 
church  he  contributed  largely,  by  collecting  funds, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1866,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Judicial  Committee.  The  same  General  Assembly 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 


to  confer  with  a  similar  Committee  of  the  New  School 
General  Assembly,  in  regard  to  the  reunion  of  the 
Presbji;erian  Church.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  Mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Cin- 
cinnati. He  died,  September  3Uth,  1868,  and  his 
departure  was  eminently  peaceful,  and  even  glori- 
ous. 

Dr.  (Uirley  had  a  well  I'ormed  and  robust  frame,  that 
seemed  fittingly  to  represent  his  intellectual  and 
moral  character.  He  had  great  i)ower  of  endurance, 
and  could  perform  more  labor  than  almost  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  earnest  and  firm,  yet  con- 
descending and  conciliatory.  His  preaching  was  not 
highly  impassioned,  but  it  was  eminently  clear,  evan- 
gelical and  spirited,  and  fitted  to  find  its  way  to  both 
the  understanding  and  the  heart.  As  a  pa.stor,  he 
united  great  discretion  with  great  fidelity,  and  no  one 
knew  better  than  he  how  to  mingle  in  scenes  of 
sorrow.  As  a  Presbyter,  the  various  ecclesiastical 
bodies  with  which  he  was  connected  testified  their 
respect  for  him  and  their  confidence  in  him,  by  plac- 
ing him  in  their  highest  positions  of  influence  and  re- 
.sponsibility.  As  a  Christian  he  was  humble,  zealous, 
consistent,  and  his  grand  inquiry  always  was,  what 
his  Lord  and  Master  would  have  him  to  do. 
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Hadden,  Rev.  Isaac,  was  among  the  earliest 
of  the  ministers  who  settled  in  Alabama.  A  licen- 
tiate of  the  Prcsbj-tery  of  South  Carolina,  he  com- 
menced the  work  of  a  missionary  in  1823.  He  was 
ordained  an  evangeli.st  at  Montgomery,  March  24th, 
1825.  His  grave  is  in  the  Ijurying  ground  of  Bethel 
Church,  of  which  he  had  been  the  pastor  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  had  passed  into  the  autumn  of  life,  had 
spent  twenty-five  years  of  his  ministry  within  the 
region  of  country  comprised  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Synod  of  Alabama,  was  \yidely  known  through  its 
churches,  and  was  a  man  of  great  prudence,  of  mature 
ChristiaB  character,  and  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  elfi- 
cient  and  successful. 

Hag-eman,  John  Prelinghuysen,  Counsellor- 
at-Law,  was  born  in  the  village  of  llarlingen,  in 
Somerset  county,  a  few  miles  north  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.  He  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1836,  and 
was  admitted  to  tlie  Bar  in  1839,  and  practiced  his 
profession  in  Princeton  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
18.50  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
having  been  elected  from  the  county  of  Mercer,  on 
general  ticket,  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  From 
1851  he  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Princeton,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  same  place.  He  was  accustomed  to 
write  for  the  secular  papers,  and  for  eight  years  from 


1859  he,  with  other  gentlemen,  contriljuted  to  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Princclon  Standard. 

In  1862  Mr'.  Hageman  was  nominated  by  Governor 
Olden,  to  the  Senate,  for  Prosecutor  of  the  Pleas  for 
the  county  of  Mercer,  accepted  the  appointment,  and 
held  the  office  for  the  term  of  five  years,  when  he 
declined  a  renomination  tendered  by  Governor  Ward. 
The  celebrated  trial  of  Charles  Lewis,  in  1863^  who 
was  convicted  and  executed  for  the  murder  of  James 
Rowand,  of  Princeton — a  remarkable  case  of  circum- 
stiintial  evidence,  which  was  published  in  pamphlet, 
and  the  .several  bribery  indictments  against  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  of  its  lobby,  in  186G,  were 
among  the  most  important  and  exciting  criminal 
cases  which  occurred  during  his  term.  While  hold- 
ing this  official  relation  to  the  Stiite,  Mr.  Hageman 
and  all  the  other  prosecutors  in  the  Stiite  were  inter- 
rogated by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Prison  Reform  Association,  on  tlie  subject  of 
the  Administration  of  Criminal  Law.  He  and  Court- 
landt  Parker,  prosecutor  of  Essex  county,  were  the 
only  ones  who  responde<l,  and  tlieir  responses  were 
published  in  the  special  report  of  that  Association  iu 
1867.  In  reference  to  tliat  report,  he  contributed,  by 
request,  an  article  for  the  Frinciioii  Bcvieiv,  iu  1868. 

Haines,  Daniel,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  New  Y'ork, 
January  6th,  1801.     His  father  was  for  many  years  a 
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well-known  and  successful  mercliant  in  thai  city. 
He  graduated  from  New  Jersey  College,  in  1820; 
studied  law,  and  was  licensed  in  1823,  and  as  a 
counsellor,  in  182G.  He  was  called  to  be  Sergeant-at- 
Law,  in  1837,  one  of  the  last  upon  whom  this  distinction 
was  conferred  in  New  Jersey.  He  settled  in  Ham- 
burg, N.  J.,  in  1824,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
In  1843  he  was  chosen  Governor  hy  the  Legislature. 
In  1845  he  declined  the  nomination  for  Governor, 
under  the  new  Cou.stitution,  which  then  went  into 
effect,  but  in  1847  he  was  again  nominated  and  elected, 
serving  the  full  term  of  three  years.  In  18.13  he 
became  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  being 
reappointed,  held  that  ollice  fourteen  years.  Ho  was 
elected  a  Trustee  of  Princeton  College  in  184.5.  WHien 
re-elected  Governor,  he  resigned,  that  another  might 
he  chosen  in  his  place,  because,  as  Governor,  he  be- 
came President  of  the  Board.  In  1850,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  he  was  again  made  a  Trustee, 
and  continued  to  be  so  until  his  death.  He  held 
important  positions,  by  appointment  of  the  Governors 
and  Legislatures  of  New  Jersey,  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life.  In  1872  he  attended  the  National  Prison 
Reform  Association  in  London,  being  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  represent  his  State.  He  was  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Association  on  the  day  it  Wiis  visited 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Useful  and  honored  as  Judge  Haines  was  in  politi- 
cal life,  he  was  even  more  useful  and  greatly  beloved 
as  a  pious  man.  He  was  made  a  ruling  elder  in 
the  Nortli  Hardiston  Presbyterian  Cliurch  (New 
School),  in  1837,  which  office  he  held  forty  years. 
He  frequently  represented  his  Presbytery  in  the 
General  Assembly,  where  he  was  placed  upon  import- 
ant committees.  He  was  prominent  in  all  the  meas- 
ures adopted  for  uniting  the  two  branches  of  the 
Church,  and  was  a  memlier  of  the  joint  committee  to 
whom  were  referred  the  difficult  legal  questions  con- 
nected with  the  reunion.  He  was  a  corporate  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  was  active  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  Sabl)ath-school  work,  and  Tem- 
perance. His  disposition  was  gentle,  his  manners 
mild,  his  spirit  devout,  and  his  piety  was  of  the 
Johannean  type.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer  and  con- 
stant study  of  the  Divine  Word.  He  was  very  con- 
scientious in  the  observance  of  the  Saljbath,  and  had 
an  ardent  desire  for  the  conversion  of  souls.  During 
all  the  years  of  his  public  life  he  continued  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  prayer-meeting.  When  he  was 
Governor  a  physician,  of  Trenton,  remarked  to  a 
friend,  ' '  I  have  seen  a  strange  sight  to-day — the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State  go  into  the  room  of  a  man,  a 
stranger,  an<l  kneeling  at  his  bedside,  pray  for  his 
salvation. ' ' 

Governor  Haines  had  great  influence  in  private  con- 
versation, and  thereby  led  many  to  the  Saviour,  some 
of  them  members  of  the  Bar  of  New  Jersey.  On  his 
last  Sabbath  afternoon  he  made  a  list  of  families  and 
persons  to  be  prayed  for  and  visited  that  week.    He 


was  a  Sabbath-school  superintendent  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  and  generally  taught  a  Bible  class.  For 
forty  years  he  made  the  offer  of  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
or  of  some  standard  religious  work,  to  every  scholar 
committing  to  memory  the  Westminster  Shorter  Cate- 
chism. About  the  year  1837  he  was  engaged  in  a 
Sabbath-school  work  near  his  home,  where,  upon  a 
mountain,  men,  women  and  children  from  the  char- 
coal burners  were  gathered  in  a  log  house,  for  religious 
instruction  and  for  short  addresses.  The  last  Sabbatli 
of  his  life  he  superintended  his  Sabbath  School, 
taught  his  class,  attended  jiublic  service  twice,  and 
proposed  to  conduct  a  meeting  in  a  private  house  that 
evening,  but  before  the  hour  came  he  was  stricken 
with  death,  January  26th,  1877.  Thus  he  brought 
forth  fruit,  even  in  old  age,  passing  away  in  the  still, 
calm  beauty  by  which  his  life  had  been  adorned. 
Gov.  Haines  was  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Doremus,  who 
was  the  founder  of  Woman's  Work  for  Woman  among 
the  heathen,  and  who  was  so  active  among  the  chari- 
ties of  New  York  city. 

Haines,  Mrs.  P.  E.  H.,  daughter  of  Sampson 
Vryling  Stoddard  and  Electa  (Earrcll)  AVildcr,  was 
born  February  19th,  1819,  at  Paris,  France.  Her 
childhood  was  spent  in  Paris,  in  Bolton  and  Ware, 
Mass.,  and  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  N.  Y. 

While  in  Paris,  her  father's  house  was  tlie  centre 
of  the  evangelical  activities  of  France.  The  Paris 
Tract  Society  was  formed  in  his  parlor,  in  1818;  the 
Bible  Society,  in  1819,  and  the  Missionary  Society  in 
1822.  In  that  same  room  the  leading  evangelical 
divines  of  Europe  and  America,  visiting  Paris,  were 
accustomed  to  meet  and  worship.  It  was  also  fre- 
quented by  many  who  have  achieved  a  world-wide 
reputation  in  politics,  letters  or  art.  Ketnrning  to  this 
country  with  his  family,  her  father's  American,  like 
his  Parisian,  home  continued  the  centre  of  ceaseless 
Christian  activities,  Jlr.  Wilder  being  variously  con- 
nected with  twenty-one  societies  and  institutions. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
American  Education  Society,  and  American'  and 
Foreign  Chri.stian  Union.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
original  trustees  that  founded  Amherst  College. 
He  was,  for  many  years.  President  of  the  Tract 
Society  and  a  leading  director  in  many  others. 

Amid  such  associations,  Francina  was  moulded  and 
prepared  for  her  own  life  of  usefulness  and  activity. 
At  eleven'  years  of  age  she  was  received  into  active 
church  membership.  In  1832  she  is  active  in  a  j  uven- 
ile  foreign  missionary  society.  Later,  she  is  a  work- 
ing member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Temperance  Al- 
liance; a  member  of  the  E.xecutive  Coinmittee  of  the 
Wonuin's  Christian  Temperance  LTnion,  for  N.  Jt,,  and 
active  in  the  local  work.  Mrs.  Haines  was  also,  for 
a  number  of  years,  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Mrs.  Doremus'  Union  Missionary  Society;  for  ten 
years  a  Vice-President  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  fourteen 
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years  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Ladies' 
Association,  ol'  Elizabetli,  N.  J. ;  a  member  of  the  first 
Foreign  Mission  rrcsbyterial  Society  ever  organized, 
and  a  mem  her  of  tlie  Sy  nodical  Society  of  Foreign 
Missions,  for  New  Jersey,  until  1S8-2.  From  October, 
1877  to  1882  she  was  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Syn- 
odical  Committee  of  Home  Missions  in  New  Jersey. 
At  the  organization  of  the  Woman's  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Home  Missions  of  the  p»resbyterian.  Church, 
she  was  made  Corresponding  Secretary,  which  position 
she  fills  with  great  ability  and  success. 

Haines,  Selden,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Hartland,. 
Conn.,  November  27th,  1800,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  in  lS2fi.  He  began  the  study  of  law  with 
Hooker  and  Talmadge,  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio, 
June,  1830,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  for  six 
years,  when  he  relinquished  that  profession,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Trumbull,  Ohio,  September,  1836,  and  was  ordained 
by  that  Presbytery,  in  February,  1837,  and  spent  the 
following  five  or  six  years  in  Ohio  and  Western  New- 
York,  as  a  home  missionary.  In  January,  1840,  he 
accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  September, 
1846,  when  the  two  churches  in  that  place  had 
agreed  to  become  united  in  one  organization,  when 
both  pastors  resigned,  and,  in  1848,  the  Rev.  AVm.  E. 
Knox  became  the  pastor  of  the  united  congregation. 
Dr.  Haines  was,  for  three  j-ears,  pastor  of  the  Hous- 
ton Street  Church  in  New  York,  and,  for  five  years, 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Skaneateles. 
N.Y'.,and  afterwards,  six  years,  in  Champlain  and 
Kees\alle,  N.  Y.,  and  was  compelled  to  abstain  from 
preaching  since  187.'),  in  consequence  of  bronchial 
difficulties.  He  has  labored  foithfuUy  and  success- 
fully in  the  Master's  ser^^ce.  He  is  now  the  senior 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Utica. 

Halt,  Rev.  Benjamin,  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  in  1754,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  October  2oth,  1754, 
and  sent  to  the  Forks  of  Delaware.  He  was  ordained, 
December  4tli,  1755,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Amwell,  N.  J.  AMiile  settled 
here,  by  order  of  Synod,  he  visited  and  supplied  the 
southern  vacancies.  He  gave  up  his  charge  in  Am- 
well, in  1765.  In  1776  he  was  settled  at  Connecticut 
Farms,  N.  J.,  and  died  there,  June  27th,  1779. 

Halbert,  Rev.  "William  Rheem,  was  born  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  July  4th,  1844.  He  studied  at  Dickin- 
son College  three  years,  and  pursued  his  theological 
studies  at  Auburn  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed  at  Apalachiu,  N.  Y.,  November  15th,  1870, 
whe#  he  remained  two  years.  He  was  subsequently 
pa.stor  at  Atglen,  Pa.  (supplying  also  in  Christiana), 
1872-8.  After  that  time  he  resided  in  Carlisle,  in 
poor  health,  but  doing  good  as  he  had  strength  and 
opportunity.  For  quite  a  jjcriod  he  preached  every 
Sabbath  evening,  for  a  mission  congregation,  in  which 


he  took  a  deep  interest.  He  died  at  Carlisle,  April 
24th,  1881.  Mr.  Halbert  was  a  man  of  far  more  than 
ordinary  social,  intellectual,  and  religious  qualities. 
Amongst  his  bi'ethren,  to  whom  he  was  known,  no 
one  was  a  more  welcome  guest.  In  the  churches 
where  he  had  been  invited  to  preach,  no  one  was 
more  gladly  heard.  In  his  own  field,  he  was  a  faith- 
ful and  acccptalile  pastor  and  preacher. 

Hale,  George,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Cat.skill, 
Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  June  8th,  1812.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1831,  and  after- 
ward served  as  Tutor  two  years.  After  spending 
three  years  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
he  was  licensed,  November  1st,  1836,  by  the  Presliv- 
tery  of  Columbia;  began  his  labors  at  Pennington, 
N.  J.,  November  18th, -1838,  and  was  ordained  jiastor 
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there,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswiek,  Felj- 
ruary  7th,  1839.  His  piistoral  relation  with  that 
church,  which  was  a  happy  and  siaccessful  one,  was 
dissolved  March  7th,  1869,  that  he  might  accept  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Relief  Fund 
for  Disabled  Slinisters  and  their  Families.  In  this 
office  he  still  continues,  ardently  devoted  to  his 
important  work,  and  eminently  blessed  in  securing 
for  it  a  constantly  growing  prosperity. 

Dr.  Hale  was  for  twelve  years  a  memlier  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication;  for  ten  years  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church;  and  has  been  for  twenty-two  years  a 
Trustee  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  is  a 
genial  and  accomplished  gentleman,  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  do   good,    am^   by  the    excellence   of  his 
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tbaracter  aud  his  ability  as  a  miuistor,  has  won  the 
esteem  of  his  bretlireii  ami  the  confidence  of  the 
Chunli. 

Hall,  Charles,  D.  D.,  tlie  eldest  child  of  Jacob 
Hall,  was  born  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  June  23d,  1799, 
though,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  infancy,  the  family 
removed  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Hamil- 
ton College  in  1824,  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class, 
studied  theologj'  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newark,  April  24th, 
1827.  In  that  year  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  accejJted  the 
appointment.  In  the  Autumn  of  1837  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  co-ordinate  Secretaries  for  Corres- 
pondence, and  in  this  office  he  continued  until  his 
death  (October  31st,  1853),  discharging  its  duties 
with  rare  ability  and  fidelity.  Dr.  Hall  was  for 
several  years  the  editor  of  the  Home  Jlissionary,  and 
wTote  a  considerable  i)art  of  each  of  the  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Societj', 
during  the  twenty-five  years  that  he  was  connected 
with  it.  He  published  a  tract  entitled  "Plans  and 
Jlotives  for  the  Exten.sion  of  Sabbath  Schools"  (for 
which  there  was  awarded  to  him  a  prize  of  fifty  dol- 
lars), the  Daily  Verse  E.xpositor,  consisting  of  a  brief 
commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a  Plan  for 
Sj'stematic  Benevolence,  and  a  sermon  on  the  Means 
of  the  World's  Conversion,  published  in  the  Salional 
Pnmhci;  1841. 

Hall,  David,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Slate  Lick,  Arm- 
strong county,  Pa.,  December  13th,  1828.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1850,  and  was  Prin- 
cipal of  the  AVitherspoon  Institute,  in  Butler,  1850-51. 
After  graduating  at  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
narj',  Allegheny,  in  1854,  he  took  a  post-graduate 
course  in  Princeton  Seminary,  1854-55.  He  vtas 
called,  November,  1855,  to  be  co-pa.stor  with  the  Kev. 
Dr.  James  Hoge,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  ordained  by  Allegheny 
Presbytery,  November  5th,  1856,  and  the  same  day 
installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Union  aud  Brady's 
Bend.  He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  May  6th,  1866,  and  was  released  from  that 
charge  March  24th,  1874.  On  June  30th,  1874,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbrterian  Church  of 
Indiana,  Pa.,  where  he  still  is. 

Dr.  Hall  is  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  dignified  beai-- 
ing.  He  is  a  good  speaker,  earnest  and  impressive.  In 
natural  disposition  and  temperament  he  is  rather 
timid,  shrinking  from  preaching  on  set  occasions. 
His  motto  seems  to  be :  ' '  Do  all  the  good  you  can,  and 
s;iy  nothing  about  it. ''  He  likes  best  to  preach  to  his 
own  people,  with  a  single  eye  to  benefit  them.  He  is 
a  man  of  fine  scholarship  and  much  general  culture. 
His  style  of  preaching  is  characterized  by  clearness, 
simplicity  and  strength.  He  abounds  in  illustra- 
tions from  nature.  In  his  preaching  he  emphasizes 
Christian  morality,  honor,  manliness,  integi'ity,  truth, 
19 


chivalry,  charity,  helpfulness,  as  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  in  the  love  of  Christ.  He  teaches  that  salvation 
is  largely  character,  aud  e.\alt's  Christ's  offices  of 
I'rophet,  or  Teacher  and  King,  a.s  well  as  His  office 
of  Priest.  He  is  bold  as  a  lion,  in  the  pulpit,  in 
rebuking  wrong-doing,  meanness,  dishonor  and  in- 
justice of  every  kind.  He  makes  an  impression  on 
the   community,  by 'his  eflbrts  to   tone  up   public 
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morals.  His  ministry  at  Indiana  has  been  largely 
blessed,  and  he  is  greatly  beloved  and  admired  by  his 
people. 

Hall,  Rev.  George,  was  born  at  Keene,  N.  H., 
June  4th,  1804;  was  a  student  at  Dartmouth  College; 
pursued  his  theological  studiesat  Princetou  Seminary, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Drs.  Erskine  M:ison 
aud  Henry  White,  in  NewYork  city,  and  was  licensed 
by  the  Third  Pre.sbj'tery  of  New  York,  October  12th, 
18.35.  After  being  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Weston,  Conn.,  irom  1837  to  1841,  he  seems  to  have 
been  without  any  settlement  until  1860,  but  tem- 
porarily supplied  various  churches  in  Connecticut 
and  New  York.  He  was  stated  supply  to  Fayette  and 
Ebenezer  churches,  Mi.s.s.,  from  1860  to  1871,  and  to 
Port  Gibson  Church  from  1872  to  1874.  He  then  be- 
came stated  supply  of  the  Church  in  Fayetteville, 
Tenn.,  from  1874  to  1876.  In  the  latter  year  he 
returned  to  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  where  he  died,  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1878.  Mr.  Hall  was  a  truly  faithful  and 
good  man.  He  was  eminently  devoted  to  the  work 
of  saving  souls.  His  memory  is  warmly  cherished 
in  the  churches  he  served  in  Mississi]>pi  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  bv  all  who  knew  him. 
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Hall,  James,  D.  D.,  was  bora  of  Scotch-Irish 
parentage,  at  Carlisle,  I'a.,  August  22(1,  1744.  When 
he  Wius  eight  years  old,  the  family  removed  to  North 
Carolina.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1744, 
with  a  high  reputation  as  a  seh()lar,  especially  in  the 
exact  .sciences;  studied  theology  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  in  17T6  or  1776.  On  April 
8th,  1778,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  united 
congrcgatious  of  Fourth  Creek,  Concord  and  Bethany, 
holding  this  relation  till  1790,  when  he  was  released 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  first  two  churches,  that  he 
might  have  more  time  to  dexote  to  the  cause  of  do- 
mestic missions.  His  connection  with  the  Betliany 
congregation  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

During  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Hall's 
heart  went  fully  into  the  American  cause,  and  he 
declined  no  service,  whether  secular  or  sacred,  by 
which  he  might  hope  to  promote  it.  In  1779  he  led 
a  select  company  of  cavalry  on  an  expedition  into 
South  Carolina,  performing  the  double  office  of  com- 
mander and  diaplain,  and  w:is  absent  for  several 
months.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  set  himself,  %vith 
all  his  energies,  to  repair  the  waste  places  of  Zion,  to 
restore  the  stated  ordinances  of  the  gospel  where 
they  had  been  discontinued,  and  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  Christian  feeling  and  character.  In  1793  he 
commenced  his  missionary  excursions,  under  the 
direction  of  a  Commission  of  Synod.  In  the  Autumn 
of  1800,  under  a  Commission  of  the  General  A.ssem- 
bly,  he  commenced  a  mission  to  Natchez,  together 
with  two  other  brethren  whom  the  Synod  had  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  him.  This  was  the  first  in  the 
series  of  Protestant  missionary  eftbrts  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  a 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Orange  sixteen  times,  and  was  ifiod- 
erator  of  that  body  in  1803.  He  died,  July  25th, 
1826,  and  his  body  lies  entombed  in  Bethany  church- 
yard. Dr.  Hall  was  a  warm  and  active  friend  of 
revivals  of  religion.  His  preaching  was  distinguished 
for  a  clear,  earnest  and  pungent  exhibition  of  the 
truths  of  God's  Word.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of 
missions.  His  heart  was  in  the  work  of  spreading 
the  gospel,  and  his  life  was  earnestly  and  successfully 
devoted  to  it. 

Hall,  John,  D.  D.,  is  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage, 
and  was  born  in  the  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  July 
31st,  1829.  He  entered  Belfast  College  when  he  was 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
extreme  youth,  was  repeatedly  a  Hebrew  prize  man, 
and  uniformly  succeeded  in  obtaining  prizes  in  other 
departments  of  his  collegiate  and  theological  studies. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
was  at  once  chosen  to  labor  as  ' '  The  Students'  Mis- 
sionary "  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  where  he  did  good 
service  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  was  equal  to  all 
demands,  and  received  a  training  of  invaluable  ser- 


vice to  liim.  In  this  mi.ssion  station  the  young 
preacher  did  his  work,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
so  conspicuously  well  that  he  was  chosen  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Armagh,  over  which 
he  was  installed  in  18.52.  In  18.58  he  was  called  U) 
the  Church  of  Mary's  Abbey,  now  Rutland  Sijuare, 
in  Dublin,  where  he  took  a  foremost  stand  among  the 
preachers  of  that  metropolis,  and  a  prominent  phu'e 
among  its  men  of  letters  and  influence.  In  this  high 
place  of  the  field  he  pursued  his  scholarly  investiga- 
tions, edited  The  Emngclkal  Witness,  demonstrated 
that  he  was  an  earnest  friend  of  popular  education, 
and  received  from  the  Queen  the  honorary  appoint- 
ment of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Ireland,  which 
position  he  filled  most  judiciously  and  gratuitously 
while  he  remained  in  Dublin. 
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In  181)7  he  was  a  delegate  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  tlie  Presbj-terian  Church  in  IrcUiud  to  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  the  United  States,  by  whom 
he  was  received  with  great  warmth  and  courtesy,  and 
before  whom  his  addresses  were  extremely  eloquent. 

After  his  return  to  Ireland  he  received  by  telegram 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York,  which  he  accepted,  entering 
upon  his  labors  on  November  3d,  1867.  In  this  field 
he  has  been  increasingly  popular,  influential  and 
prosperous.  The  church  edifice  in  which  his  people 
worshiped  when  his  pastorate  began  soon  became 
inadequate  for  their  accommodation,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent church  was  erected  in  1873-74  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  street,  costing  about  one 
million  of  dollars,  which  is  the  largest  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  the 
congregation  occupying  it  the  most  wealthy.  The 
membership   is  very  large;    the  annual  benevolent 
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contributions  exceed  $100,000,  and  the  charitable 
work  carried  on  at  the  several  mission  chapels  sup-  ^ 
ported  by  the  church  is  so  varied  and  comprehensive  [ 
that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  detail. 
It  must  suffice  to  state  that  whatever  wealth  can 
furnish  and  large  experience  can  suggest  for  aiding, 
elevating  and  evangelizing  the  masses,  are  used  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  good  work. 

Dr.  Hall  is  often  called  to  preach  in  other  cities,  on 
special  occasions,  to  address  public  meetings  con- 
vened to  advance  in  any  direction  the  interests  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  to  officiate  at  the  funerals 
even  of  those  who  have  belonged  to  other  denomina- 
tions. 

The  Chancellorship  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  was  unanimously  offered  him,  and, 
without  accepting  it,  he  discharged  its  duties  for 
'two  years. 

He  hiis  secured  and  retains  the  warmest  affection 
and  confidence  of  his  own  people,  and  is  regarded  by 
all  as  a  most  judicious  public  citizen,  as  well  as  a 
sympathetic,  prudent  iirivate  adviser. 

Dr.  Hall  appears  to  speak  extempore,  but  his  ser- 
mons are  written  more  or  less  fully,  although  he 
never  brings  the  manuscript  to  the  pulpit.  His  pub- 
lic exercises  are  never  crude,  but  alwaj's  manifest  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  even  to  the 
minutest  details.  He  argues,  illustrates,  examines, 
penetrates,  convinces,  and  notably  commends  the 
truth  to  every  man's  conscience,  in  the  sight  of  God. 
He  makes  no  demonstrations,  but  while  calm  and 
moderate  in  both  language  and  gestures,  he  is  deeply 
impressive.  It  is  the  impressiveness  of  dignity,  of 
solemnity,  of  learning;  of  one  who  is  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  he  is  uttering,  who  has  no  motive  or 
policy  in  regard  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  and 
who  is  as  anxious  for  the  attention  and  salvation  of 
the  beggar  as  the  millionaire. 

His  language  is  always  simple,  chaste  and  scholarly, 
arresting  the  attention  of  children,  and  yet  in.struct- 
ing,  delighting  and  moving  the  most  cultured.  All 
is  said  kindly  but  forcibly,  and  when  his  theme 
requires  it,  often  pathetically. 

In  1.975  he  delivered  the  course  of  lectures  in  Yale 
Theological  Seminary,  on  ' '  The  Lyman  Beecher 
Foundation,"  has  since  delivered  an  annual  course 
of  lectures  to  the  students  in  the  same  College,  and  in 
several  other  colleges  and  seminaries,  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  religious  and  sometimes  to  secular 
journals,  always  manifesting,  whether  in  speech  or 
writing,  the  same  breadth  of  culture,  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  singleness  of  aim.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  popular  religious  books.  Dr.  Hall 
is  above  the  medium  height,  with  a  full,  large  figure, 
and  a  head  with  marked  intellectual  characteristics. 
His  manners  are  dignified,  calm,  agreeable,  and 
withal  cheerful  and  animated  in  .social  intercourse, 
quickly  endearing  himself  to  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in   contact.      He  combines  in  a  rare  degree 


those  qualities  which  are  pleasing  in  social  life  and 
invaluable  in  a  public  career.  There  is  probably  no 
man  occupying  a  pulpit  in  America  who  exercises  a 
wider  influence  for  good,  or  who  has  won  a  truer 
fame  by  a  consistency  and  devotedness  worthy  of  all 
imitation.  He  is  still  in  middle  life,  in  the  fullness 
of  his  strength,  and  it  may  be  h;us  many  years  of 
usefulness  yet  before  him. 

The  new  building  erected  by  Dr.  Hall's  congrega^ 
tion  is  bnilt  mainly  of  brown  stone,  and  our  illus- 
tration will  give  a  better  idea  of  its  general  ajipear- 
anee  than  any  description.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  say,  that  every  part  is  thoroughly  constructed. 
There  is  no  more  .sham  or  pretentiousness  about  it 
than  about  the  man  who  now  preaches  the  everlast^ 
ing  gospel  within  its  walls.  The  audience-room  is  at 
least  equal  to  any  in  the  land.  It  is  capacious, 
cheerful,  churchly.  The  interior  walls  form  an  im- 
mense ellipse,  which  must,  in  a  building  of  the  size 
of  this  one,  be  advantageous  for  its  acoustic  proper- 
ties. The  ceiling  is  vaulted  in  the  centre  and  pro- 
vided with  reflectors  for  lighting.  Five  aisles  divide 
the  long  sweep  of  pews,  which  are  arranged  in  semi- 
circular lines,  into  convenient  lengths.  The  floor 
descends  from  the  entrance  nearly  to  the  pulpit,  and 
then  rises  again,  so  that  every  sitting  will  have  a 
comfortiible  view  of  the  speaker.  Broad  galleries 
nearly  encircle  the  room.  These  are  supported  on 
light  pillars,  which  will  present  little  or  no  obstacle 
to  a  \\cvr  of  the  pulpit.  The  organ  is  behind  and 
above  the  pulpit,  and  there  is  a  small  choir  gallery, 
which  can  be  made  available,  if  necessary,  though  Dr. 
Hall's  people  are  wise  and  devout  enough  to  do  their 
own  singing.  The  oak  and  ash  of  the  wood-work,  the 
delicate  fresco,  simple  but  elegant,  and  the  light  pre- 
vailing tone  of  the  stained  glass  in  the  windows, 
which  are  simple,  add  v;istly  to  the  attractiveness  of 
this  spacious  place  of  worship,  which,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  is  the  source  and  centre  of  so  much 
pure  and  potent  influence  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdtmi. 

Hall,  John,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  rhiladelphia, 
August  11th,  1806;  graduated  at  the  Ijniversity  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1823,  and  in  December,  1827,  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  In 
1832  he  relinquished  the  practice  of  law,  with  a  view 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry,  and  being  elected  a 
manager,  and  afterwards  Secretary,  of  the  Mission 
work  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  his 
training  for  the  ministry  was  chiefly  in  the  course  of 
active  work  in  this  service.  He  was  editor  of  the 
StimJaii-nchool  Journal  and  the  Youih'n  Friend,  re\'ised 
the  first  five  volumes  of  the  "Union  Questions  on  the 
Bible, ' '  and  prepared  the  seven  subsequent  volumes 
of  the  series.  He  produced  nine  original  works  and 
compiled  six  others,  which  have  now  a  place  upon  the 
catalogue  of  the  Union.  In  1839  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadeljihia,  and  was 
ordained  and  insfcdled,  August  11th,  18-11,  pastor  of 
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the  First  Church  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  no  induce- 
ment has  been  able  to  make  him  engage  in  labor  in 
another  field.  When  he  entered  ujwn  his  pastorate 
in  Treuton,  the  First  had  been  the  only  Presbyterian 
Church  ibr  more  than  a  century;  now  there  are  six 
churches  in  the  city.  His  ministry  ha.s  been  greatly 
blessed. 

In  18.52-3  Ur,  Hall  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  filling  a  tem- 
porary vacancy  in  the  chair  of  Pastoral  Theology.  In 
addition  to  the  vrorks  he  prepared  for  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  nine  volumes  appear  on  the 
catalogue  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
He  has  also  published  some  occasional  sermons,  and 
been  a  fi'equent  contributor  to  various  religious  and 
literary  journals.  Numerous  articles  from  his  pen 
have  appeared  in  the  Princeton  Review.  Dr.  Hall  is 
an  able  scholar,  a  vigorous  and  graceful  writer,  an  in- 
structi\e  and  impressive  preacher,  and  has  wielded  a 
large  influence  for  good  by  his  pen  and  from  his  pulpit. 

Hall,  Jolin  G.,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  William  and 
Mary  Tliomas  (Haines)  Hall,  was  born  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  October  16th,  1816.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  1836,  and 
took  his  second  degree  in  1839.  His  theological 
instruction  was  had  at  the  Union  Seminary,  N.  Y., 
whence  he  graduated  in  1839;  and  the  same  year  he 
was  licensed  by  the  Third  Prasbytery  of  New  Y'ork. 
He  has  had  three  pastoral  settlements,  viz.,  at  South 
Egremont,  Mass.,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.  For  the  last  few  years  he  has  resided 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  without  any  stated  charge,  but 
supplying,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  destitute 
churches  in  the  neighborhood.  His  honorary  degree 
of  D.  D.  was  given  him  by  his  Alma  Mater,  in  1879. 

Dr.  Hall  is  full  of  genial  vigor  of  mind  and  heart; 
a  warm  friend;  a  valuable  Presbyter,  freely  giving 
the  fruits  of  his  ripe  experience  and  able  scholarship 
in  the  judicial  and  ministerial  circles  of  our  Church, 
where  he  is  one  of  the  most  prized  and  useful  mem- 
bers. He  is  entering  upon  a  happy  old  age,  with  a 
large  part  of  his  family  about  him — never  willing  to 
be  idle,  always  strong  and  fresh  in  thought,  full  of 
Christian  faith  and  love,  and  sure  to  be  an  active 
blessing  somewhere  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  while 
he  lives. 

Hall,  John  W.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Orange 
county.  North  Carolina,  January  19th,  1802.  In  his 
youth  he  taught  school  and  studied  alternately  until 
he  acquired  a  good  classical  education;  then  studied 
theology  with  Dr.  Gideon  Blackburn.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  We.st  Tennes- 
see, in  October,  1824,  after  which  he  preached  for 
some  two  years  among  the  churches,  traveling  from 
place  to  place  as  an  evangelist.  He  was  ordained  as 
an  evangelist  by  the  same  Presbytery  that  licensed 
him.  He  had  a  successful  pastorate  at  Murfrees- 
boro,  Tenn.,  for  four  years,  and  then  took  charge,  for 
ten  years,  of  the  Church   in  (jallatin,  Tenn.,  which 


had  been  organized  by  his  efforts  and  flourished 
under  his  ministry.  Here  he  organized  a  female 
seminary,  and  acted  as  President  for  three  years. 
I  In  1840  he  became  pastor  of  the  Third  Street  Church 
'  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  sustained  this  relation  lor  twelve 
I  years,  his  ministry  being  greatly  blessed.  For  a  short 
time,  subsequently,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.  For  twelve  years  from  1854  he  was 
President  of  Miami  University,  Ohio,  his  administra- 
tion being  eminently  a  success.  After  leaving  the 
University  Dr.  Hall  was  for  ten  years  superintendent 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Covington,  Ky.,  where  his 
labors  were  productive  of  excellent  results.  He  was 
eminently  successful  as  an  evangelist,  pastor,  preacher, 
and  as  an  educator  of  youth.  His  preaching  was  not 
sensational,  but  instructive  and  edifying.  His  highest 
ambition  was,  not  to  e-xalt  himself,  but  Christ.  He 
is  now,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  preaching  occasionally, 
as  he  has  opportunity,  awaiting  the  call  of  the  Master 
to  come  up  higher,  and  enter  into  rest.  His  example, 
as  a  self-made  man,  is  full  of  encouragement  to  young 
men. 

Hall,  "William  K.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  November  4th,  1836.  He  gradiiated  at  Yale 
College,  in  the  class  of  1859.  He  afterwards  pursvied 
his  theological  studies  in  Y'ale  Di%anity  School,  and 
in  Berlin,  Germany.  He  was  ordained  in  October, 
1862,  and  spent  four  years  in  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try. October,  1866,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Stratford,  Conn.  In  1873 
he  received  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Newburgh,  N.  Y^.,  and  was  in.stalled  as  its  pastor  on 
the  first  of  May  following,  where  he  has  since  labored 
with  great  acceptance  and  success.  In  1882  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  New  Y'ork. 

Dr.  Hall  has  fine  scholarly  attainments,  and  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  intellectual  organization.  He 
combines  with  an  earnest  and  intelligent  interest  in 
the  various  phases  of  modern  thought,  a  wise  and 
strong  conservatism.  He  is  decidedly  a  thinker,  and 
shows  his  New  England  training  in  his  leaning 
toward  the  philosophical  and  metaphysical  aspects 
of  truth.  But  not  less  marked  are  the  practical  ten- 
dencies of  his  thought,  which  is  always  characterized 
by  keen  spiritual  insight,  elevation  of  tone,  width  of 
view,  comprehensiveness  of  grasp,  and  vigorous  com- 
mon sense.  His  sermons  show  marks  of  careful 
preparation,  literary  finish,  rhetorical  power,  and  logi- 
cal sequence  of  thought,  and  never  lack  the  directness, 
earnestness  and  simplicity  which  distinguish  his  ordi- 
nary address.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  impressive. 
He  combines  breadth  of  .sympathy  with  decision  of 
character  and  thought.  He  is  a  man  of  public  spirit, 
ready  and  eflicient  in  the  support  of  every  movement 
for  the  public  good. 

Halsey,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  was  Tutor  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  from  1757  to  1767.  In  1766 
the  trustees  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  him,  in  ' '  con- 
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sidcration  of  his  extraordinary  and  fjithl'ul  services,"' 
and  when  he  retired  from  tlie  tutorship,  they  gave 
him  a  certificate,  recommending  him  as  "a  gentleman 
of  genius,  learning  and  real  merit."  In  1767  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
sent  on  a  missionary  tour  to  the  South ;  afterwards 
was  settled  as  a  pastor,  but  the  place  of  his  location 
we  do  not  know.  He  was  for  eleven  years  a  trustee 
of  the  college.     Mr.  Halsey  died  in  1780. 

Halsey,  Job  Foster,  D.  D.,  the '.sou  of  Luther 
and  Abigail  (Fo.ster)  Halsey,  was  born  at  Schenectady, 
N.  y.,  July  12th,  1800;  graduated  from  Union  Col- 
lege, N.Y.,  1819;  studied  theology  with  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Luther  Halsey;  was  licensed.  May  1st,  1823, 
by  the  Presbj'tery  of  North  River ;  spent  three  years, 
1823-6,  at  Princeton  .Seminary ;  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  June  14th,  1826,  and 
on  the  same  day  inst«illed  pastor  of  the  "  Old  Teunent 
Church,"  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  where  he  labored  until 
May  .5th,  1828.  He  was  agent  in  New  Jersey  for  the 
Anierioan  Bible  Society,  1828-9;  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
1829-30,  for  the  American  Tnict  Society,  and  in  Pitts- 
burg, 1830-31,  in  the  Sunday-school  cause.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Allegheny  City,  Pa. , 
from  July  1st,  1831,  to  April  23d,  1836;  a  Profes.sor, 
18.3.5-6,  in  the  Marion  Manual  Labor  College  in  Mis- 
souri; Principal  of  Raritan  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  183(i-48;  pastor  at 
West  Bloomfield  (now  Montclair)  N.  .T.,  from  Jan- 
uary 8th,  1852,  to  March  27th,  1856;  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Fir.st  Church  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  May 
11th,  1856,  where  he  continued  to  labor  twenty-four 
years,  when,  because  of  the  increasing  infirmities  of 
age,  he  was  released,  March  7th,  1881,  but  was  con- 
tinued by  his  congregation  Pastor  Emeritus  until 
his  death.  This  event  occurred,  March  24th,  1882. 
Dr.  Halsey  was  an  eminently  devout  man,  and  iu  his 
manner  was  benign,  alFectionate,  cheerful,  frank  and 
honest.  His  preaching  was  earnest,  often  impas- 
sioned, tender,  biblical  and  pungent.  He  was  veue 
rated  and  beloved  by  his  people  and  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Halsey,  Leroy  Jones,  D.  D.,  eldest  son  of  John 
and  Lucy  Halsey,  was  boru  in  Goochland  county,  Va., 
January  28th,  1812.  The  family  removed  to  Hunts- 
ville,  Alabama,  when  he  was  six  years  of  age.  He 
graduated  at  Nashville  University,  in  1834,  and  was 
Tutor  of  Ancient  Languages  for  two  years.  He 
studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  by  New  Brunswick 
Presbj-tery,  in  1840.  For  two  years  he  preached  as 
licentiate,  in  Dallas  county,  Ala.  March  21st,  1843, 
he  was  ordained,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Jackson,  Miss.  His  ministry  here  was  most  suc- 
cessful. In  1848  he  removed  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
where  he  labored  for  ten  years  as  pastor  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Presbj'terian  Church.  In  1859  he 
was  elected,  by  the  General  Assemblj',  to  the  Chair  of 
Pastoral  Theology,  Homiletics  and  Church  Govern- 


ment, in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest, 
at  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  has  since  resided,  constantly 
engaged  in  seminary  duties.  Since  1881  he  has  held 
the  position  of  Professor  Emeritus  in  the  seminary. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Halsey  ranked  high  in  all  the 
best  elements  of  popularity  and  power.  As  an 
instructor,  he  was  full,  clear  and  eloquent.  As  au 
author,  he  is  characterized  by  richness  of  thought 
and  purity  of  style.  His  published  works  are: 
"Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible"  (18.59);  "Life 
Pictmesfrom  the  Bible,"  (1860);  "  Beauty  of  Eman- 
uel "  (1861);  "Life  and  Works  of  Philip  Lindley, 
D.D."  (1860);  "Memoir  of  Lewis  W.  Green,  D.D." 
(1871);  "Living  Christianity"  (1881).  He  has  also 
been  connected  with  The  Interior  newspaper  since 
1876. 

Halsey,  Luther,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at 
Scluuectady,  N.  Y.,  January  1st,  1794,  and  died  at 
Norristown,  Pa.,  October  29th,  1880.  He  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  tlie  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Allegheny,  Pa. ,  1829-37,  and  in  the  latter  year 
went  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Church  Polity  in  Auburn  TheologiciU  Seminary,  but 
resigned  in  1844.  From  1847  to  1850  he  acted  as 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  Y'ork  city.  For  several  years  before 
his  death  he  lived  in  retirement.  Dr.  Halsey  was 
au  eminent  scholar,  and  tilled  the  important  positions 
he  was  called  to  occupy  with  great  ability. 

Hamill,  Hugh,  D.  D.,  son  of  Robert  and  Isabella 
(Todd)  Hamill,  was  born  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  Febru- 
ary 28th,  1810;  was  graduated  from  Rutgers  College, 
N.  J.,  in  1827,  and  was  a  student  at  Princeton  Sem- 
inary from  November  1827,  to  April,  1830,  afterwards 
siiending  the  Winter  of  1831-2  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Theological  Seminary.  Mr.  Hamill  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  30th,  1830; 
taught  during  the  following  Summer  in  the  board- 
ing-school of  the  Rev.  Robert  Steel,  at  Abington,  Pa. ; 
was  ordained  an  evangelist  at  Bufl'alo,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  October  31st,  1832.  He  was 
sbited  supply  at  Black  Rock  (now  the  Breckenridge 
Street  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.),  from  November  1st, 
1830  until  November  1st,  1833,  then  began  to  preach 
at  Elkton,  Md.,  and  Pencader  Church,  Del.,  where 
he  was  installed  pa.stor  by  New  Castle  Presbytery, 
January  21st,  1834,  and  from  which  he  was  released 
May  1st,  1M,37,  after  a  highly  successful  pastorate. 
From  1837,  he  was  associated,  for  thirty-three  years, 
with  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  HamOl,  D.  D., 
as  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  LawTence^^lle, 
N.  J.,  retiring  from  this  position  on  account  of  im- 
paired hearing,  which  interfered  with  his  duties  as 
an  instructor.  In  the  Spring  of  1873  he  removed  to 
Newark,  Del.,  where  he  died,  August  1st,  1881,  ex- 
hibiting to  the  last  a  most  trustful  and  submissive 
spirit.  Dr.  Hamill  was  retiring  and  modest,  but 
decided;  an  accurate,  thorough  and  successful  in- 
structor;   as   a  preacher  he   was   clear,   concise   and 
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forcible;  his  character  w.is  marked  by  simplicity, 
godly  sincerity,  kindliness  of  heart  and  unswerving 
integrity.  He  possessed  fine  scholarship,  and  his  life 
was  i>ure,  noble  and  useful. 

Hamill,  Robert,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Norristown, 
Pa.  He  graduated  at  Jefterson  College  iu  183!),  and 
was  teacher  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  .1.,  1839-42.  He 
was  stated  supply  of  the  First  Church,  Norfolk,  Va., 
1846;  ordaiued  by  the  Presbj-tery  of  Huntingdon, 
May  6th,  1846;  pastor  of  the  Sinking  Creek  and 
Spring  Creek  churches,  Pa.,  1846-75,  and  has  been 
pastor  at  Sinking  Creek  since  1875.  Dr.  Hamill  is 
an  excellent  and  successful  preacher,  and  faithful  iu 
pastoral  work.  He  is  greatly  beloved  by  his  people, 
and  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  brethren  in  the  minis- 
try. He  was  elected  a  Director  of  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  186><,  and  h;us  occupied  the 
Moderator's  chair  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 

Hamilton,  Alfred,  D.  D.,  the  sou  of  Archibald 
and  JIaria  (Shackleford)  Hamilton,  was  born  at  Cul- 
pepper Court  House,  Va.,  May  1st,  1805.  He  gratlu- 
ated  at  the  Western  University,  Pittsburg,  in  1827; 
at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  in  1830,  and 
was  licensed  by  the  Ohio  Presbytery.  He  spent  two 
years  as  agent  for  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  in 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  .and  Tennessee,  when 
he  settled  at  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  where  he  labored 
very  earnestly  and  usel'uUy  for  nearly  three  years. 
In  1835  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Fagg's 
Manor,  Chester  county.  Pa. ,  and  here  his  life  work  wiis 
chiefly  accomplished.  This  relation  continued  until 
1858.  He  then  took  charge  of  a  newly  organized 
Church  iu  Aurora,  111.,  and  labored  with  great 
a.ssiduitT,-  iu  gathering  a  congregation,  and  in  securing 
the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship.  He  was  next 
pastor,  and  with  much  success,  of  the  Church 
at  Muttoou,  111.,  from  1862  to  1865.  After  relin- 
quishing this  charge  he  became  associate  editor  of 
the  Northicesteni  Presbyterian,  and  then  traveling 
correspondent  and  solicitor  for  that  journal.  At  the 
time  of  his  decease  (September  l5th,  1867),  he  was 
District  Missionary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions 
for  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Hamilton  possessed  a  good,  practical,  working 
intellect,  that  had  been  w-ell  disciplined  by  early 
training,  and  constiintly  strengthened  and  enlarged 
by  life-long  reading  and  reflection.  There  was  some- 
thing of  rare  solidity  and  weight  in  his  character. 
A  man  of  clearest  judgment  and  of  strongest  conxic- 
tions,  he  was  yet  gentle  and  una.ssuming,  modest  and 
retiring.  He  was  diligent  and  faithful  in  every 
department  of  pa.storal  labor,  while,  as  a  preacher, 
he  was  always  clear,  instructive  and  earnest  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  truth.  He  was  greatly  honored  and 
beloved  in  the  congregations  he  served,  and  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  among  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  was  de- 
signed as  a  Christian  Institution  for  advanced  edu- 
cation.    Religion    and    learning   were    its   proposed 


purpose,  and  their  promotion  its  intended  work.  The 
fruit  it  has  borne  has  largely  come  from  pious  culture, 
and  largely  dropped  into  the  lap  of  the  Church. 
Much  of  its  record  is  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
especially  in  the  history  of  the  Synod  of  Central 
New  York,  and  it  has  made  no  little  of  the  history 
of  the  ministers  and  churches  of  that  Synod. 

In  1793,  the  Eev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  for  more  than 
forty  years  a  missionary  among  the  Oneida  Indians, 
devoted  a  large  share  of  his  property  towards  "laying 
the  foundation  and  supporting  an  academy  contigu- 
ous to  the  Oneida  nation,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  early  settlers  of  the  country  and  the  various  tribes 
of  confederate  Indians."  After  consultation  with 
General  Washington,  who  was  at  that  time  an  owner 
of  lands  in  that  vicinity,  and  with  other  patriotic 
men  of  his  acquaintance,  he  granted,  by  deed  to 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  fifteen  others,  about  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing Hamilton  Oneida  Academy.  The  collection  of  the 
subscriptions  in  labor  and  lumber  for  the  building, 
cost  Mr.  Kirkland  much  summoning  and  urging  to 
the  woods,  and  toilsome  leading  in  the  chopping 
there,  but  he  allowed  no  "  letting-up  "  or  "  letting- 
otf,"  and  July  1st,  1794,  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
by  Baron  Steuben,  attended  with  all  the  ceremony 
and  display,  quite  primitive,  to  be  sure,  that  the 
times  and  circumstances  permitted.  The  frame  went 
up,  and  in  a  short  time  the  school  was  opened,  under 
the  Rev.  John  Niles,  whose  successors  were  the  Rev. 
Robert  Porter,  Seth  Norton  and  the  Rev.  James  Rob- 
bins,  all  of  them,  as  well  as  Mr.  Kirkland,  graduates 
of  Yale  College,  and,  it  is  believed,  well  fitted  to 
foster  the  interests  of  sound  learning  and  Christian 
morals. 

For  eighteen  years  the  Academy  existed,  and  at- 
tained to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  But  with  the 
growth  of  the  neighboring  settlements,  and  the  rapid 
development  of  western  New  York,  the  necessity  was 
felt  for  an  Institution  which  .should  atlbrd  more  ample 
faculties  for  instruction  and  a  more  extended  course 
of  study.  Clinton  and  Fairfield  became  competitors 
lor  its  location,  and  college  charters  of  similar  char- 
acter and  conditions  were  granted  to  each.  By  a 
compromise  between  the  friends  of  the  rival  locations, 
Clinton  secured  the  coveted  honor.  The  Institution, 
bearing  the  name  of  Hamilton  College,  was  chartered 
May  26th,  1812. 

Mr.  Kirkwood's  wooden  building,  of  nameless 
architecture,  three  .stories  high  and  ninety  feet  long, 
and  thirty-eight  wide,  retired,  and  three  large  dormi- 
tories, each  four  stories  high  and  ninety-eight  feet 
long  and  forty-nine  wide,  and  a  chapel,  three  stories 
high,  eighty-one  feet  long  and  fifty -one  wide,  with 
lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  and  a  hall  of  natural 
history,  and  a  laboratory  and  gymnasium,  all  of  stone; 
an  observatory,  at  which  twenty-seven  asteroids  have 
been  discovered;  a  library  and  asociety  hall,  .some  of 
them   finely   designed,    and   an   elegant    President's 
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mansion,  have  come  in  its  place,  with  books  and  cabi- 
nets, and  instruments  and  apparatus,  worth  $1'20,000. 
The  park  in  the  midst  of  which  the  college  buildings 
stand  embraces  fifteen  acres. 

Dr.  Azel  Backus,  eminent  as  a  preacher  and  a 
scholar,  as  well  as  the  successor  of  1  >r.  Bellamy,  at 
Bethlem,  Conn.,  was  chosen  the  first  President  of  the 
College.  Upon  his  death,  in  December,  1817,  Dr. 
Henry  Davis,  President,  for  the  previous  eight  years, 
of  Middlebury  College,  was  elected  his  successor,  and 
occupied  the  post  until  his  resignation,  in  183:?.  The 
successors  of  President  Davis  have  been  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Sereuo  E.  Dwight,  in  1833;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Penny,  in  1835;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Simeon  North,  in  1839; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Ware  Fisher,  in  18.58,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Gillman  Brown,  wlio  was  inaugu- 
rated into  the  Presidency  in  1866,  and  filled  it  until 
June  30th,  1881.  The  Rev.  Henry  Darling,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. , 
was  inaugurated  as  President,  September  loth,  1881, 
and  at  present  holds  the  jwsition.  The  Faculty,  that 
began  with  one  member,  has  been  multiplied  to  six- 
teen. The  In.stitution  is  now,  under  its  excellent 
control,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  the  Cata- 
logue for  1883-4  reporting  two  hundred  and  ten 
students. 

Hamilton,  James,  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pa., 
October  lUth,  1793,  and  there  he  died,  January  23d, 
1873.  He  was  an  only  son  of  Judge  Hamilton,  and 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Thomson, 
the  first  pastor  of  the  Church  at  the  Meeting-House 
Spring,  which,  with  that  of  Silver  Spring,  was  the 
first  Presl)yterian  cliarge  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  In  1812  he  graduated  at  Dickinson  College, 
and  in  181t3  became  a  member  of  tlie  Bar  in  his 
native  place.  He  never  married.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  and  varied  culture;  wrote  much,  and  published 
several  tracts  and  small  books,  including  "Notes 
on  Prophecy,"  published  anonymously,  in  1859, 
ahd  "The  Two  Pilgrims,"  which  appeared  in  1871. 
He  labored  assiduously  and  persistently  in  the  cause 
of  education.  For  many  years  a  laitliful  Trustee  of 
Dickinson  College.  From  1836  until  his  death  a 
most  efficient  public  .school  Director,  and  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board.  In  1835  he  was  elected  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  but  mod- 
estly declined ;  and  though  subsequently  elected,  in 
1856,  he  was  still  unwilling  to  act.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  Trustees  of  the  Second  Church,  and  first 
Secretary  of  the  Board.  He  was  an  excellent  Bible- 
class  teacher,  and,  for  years  before  his  death,  the 
devoted  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  School.  He 
was  the  warm  supporter  of  prayer  meetings  and 
revivals,  and  in  him  the  young  had  ever  a  true  and 
earnest  friend.  He  was  a  man  of  ample  means,  and 
very  generous  to  the  Cliurcli  and  to  our  several 
Church  Boards,  contributing  largely  of  his  time  and 
money  to  educational,  benevolent  and  religious  pru-- 
poses,  and  was  through  all  his  life  a  friend  and 
helper  of  the  poor  and  needy.     Somewhat  eccentric, 


but  eminentlj'  good,  and  modest,  and  useful,  and 
worthy  to  be  had  in  grateful  remembrance.  A  few 
years  after  his  death  his  former  pa.stor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  T.  McGill,  wrote  of  him  as  follows:  "James 
Hamilton  was  one  of  the  best  men  I  e\er  knew,  in 
any  calling  of  life.  Rich,  and  ba.shful,  and  eccentric, 
;us  he  was,  he  went  about  doing  good.  His  conscien- 
tiousness gave  him  diligence  and  courage,  method 
and  force."  Though  he  had  almost  completed  his 
fourscore  years,  yet  he  enjoyed  good  health  and 
vigor,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  mortal  course,  was  very 
suddenly  transferred  to  a  higher  and  better  life — 
redeemed,  and  sanctified,  and  glorified,  through  the 
infinite  merit  of  Jesus  Clirist,  in  whom  alone  he 
trusted,  and  whom  lie  had  faithfully  served. 

Hamilton,  Rev.  Le-wis,  was  born  in  Rockaway, 
N.  J.,  July  10th,  1810,  and  studied  at  Bloomfield 
Academy,  and  at  Williams  and  Union  Colleges.  He 
was  an  alumnus  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  ordained  pastor  at  Addison,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Chemung,  July  2d,  1840.  His  fields  of 
labor  were  Branchport,  one  year ;  Addison,  two  and  a 
halfyears;  Campbell,  fouryears;  Hunt's  Hollow,  two 
years;  Dunkirk,  four  years;  Clarence,  two  years; 
Lima,  Ind.,  two  and  a  half  years;  Muscatine  City, 
Kan.,  1859;  Pike's  Peak,  Col.,  1860-3;  U.  S.  Army, 
1863-8;  Central  City,  Col.,  1869;  Denver,  1870-7; 
Poncha  Springs,  1878-80;  Irwin,  1881.  He  was 
struck  by  a  switch  engine  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railway,  and  died  December  7th,  1881. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  remarkaljle  example  of  acti\ity 
in  the  Master's  .service  in  old  age.  Shortly  after  his 
death  the  Rev.  John  G.  Reid  wrote  to  the  paper, 
Presbyterian  Home  Minsions,  concerning  him  : — 

"  Irwin,  Col. — This  little  church  has  been  un- 
usually prospered.  Its  great  altitude,  10,500  feet 
above  sea  level,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  get 
a  man  who  could  stand  the  work  and  remain  for  any 
length  of  time.  When  the  Presbytery  was  at  its 
greatest  perplexity  regarding  its  supply.  Rev.  Lewis 
Hamilton,  the  pioneer  of  Presbyterianism  in  Colora- 
do, being  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  on  the  field, 
familiarly  known  through  the  State  as  '  Father  Hamil- 
ton,' volunteered,athisage  (beingthenover  70),  to  un- 
dertake the  charge.  Astagejourney  ofahundred  miles, 
over  the  mountains,  in  the  Winter  season  and  deej) 
snows,  necessitating  the  use  of  snow-shoes,  lay  between 
him  and  his  work.  But  nothing  daunted,  this  white- 
haired  veteran  of  Christ  pressed  through  all  difficul- 
ties and  entered  upon  his  work.  A  living  refutation, 
to  the  charge  that  whitening  locks  unfit  a  man  for 
acceptable  labor,  he  drew  all  classes  in  that  new 
camp  to  his  side,  and,  shut  in  by  the  deep  snow,  the 
lofty  ranges,  and  the  long  journey  by  stage,  he 
labored  faithfully  and  with  signal  success.  His  Sab- 
bath Scliool  was  especially  pro.sperous. " 

Hamilton,  Samuel  M.,  D.  D.,  is  a  native  of 
Ireland.  He  was  born  at  C'onlig,  Down  county, 
April  19th,  1848.     He  graduated  at  Queen's  Univer- 
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sity,  Belfast,  in  1868,  and  in  theology  at  the  Presby- 
terian College  in  the  same  citj',  in  1870.  After  being 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Beltast,  in  May,  1870, 
he  accejjted  the  pastorate  of  the  Great  George's  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city,  and  was  ordained 
in  November  of  the  same  year.  Here  he  labored  with 
great  aeceptableucss  and  suecess  for  two  years  and  a 
half.  In  Oet(il)er,  187:?,  he  was  installed  as  co-pas- 
tor with  Dr.  Joseph  McElroy,  over  the  Scotch-Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York  City,  and  since  Dr. 
McElroy's  death  has  been  its  .sole  jiastor,  blessed  in 
hi.s  work  and  beloved  by  his  people.  Dr.  Hamilton 
is  a  cultivated,  warm-hearted  gentleman,  of  intel- 
lectual force  and  firm  adherence  to  principle.  He  is 
a  diligent  student,  clear  and  strong  in  judgment,  and 
conscientiously  devoted  to  his  work.  He  is  eloquent 
as  a  preacher,  faithful  as  a  pastor,  and  in  both  rela- 
tions discharges  his  duties  with  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess. 

Hamilton,  Thomas  A.,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Har- 
risbui-g.  Pa.,  of  Engli.  h  parentage,  August  20,  1820. 


THOMAS  A.   HAMILTON,   ESQ. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  age  his  parents  removed 
with  their  family  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  they 
•  continued  to  reside  until  1835,  at  which  time  they 
removed  again  to  Mobile,  Alabama.  At  the  age  of 
fourt«"nthe  suliject  of  this  sketch  entered  the  Sopho- 
more Class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  but  after 
passing  through  the  Sophomore  year  he  removed 
with  his  father's  faniily  to  Alabama.  Soon  after 
reaching  Mobile,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  large  hard- 
ware store,  but  after  spending  about  four  years  in 
this  position,  during  which  period  he  occupied  as 
much  time  as  cireum,stances  would  permit  in  the 


improvement  of  his  mind,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  to  which  he  had  always  1)eeu  inclined. 
While  pursuing  his  legal  studies,  he  was  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  a  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  State 
Circuit  Court,  and  Assistant  Register  in  Chancery  for 
the  District  in  which  Mobile  is  located.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1842,  and  for  the  last  forty 
years  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  success. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1854,  Mr.  Hamilton 
became  a  communing  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  was  elected  a 
ruling  elder,  which  position  he  still  continues  to 
hold.  He  has  never  sought  oftice  or  political  posi- 
tion, although  always  willing  to  bear  his  share  of 
the  public  burdens  and  to  do  his  part  towards  the 
advancement  of  all  enterprises  and  undertakings 
which  seemed  to  be  calculated  to  advance  the  public 
good.  In  1870  he  was  sent  as  a  Commissioner  from 
the  Pri'sbytery  of  South  Alabama  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  which 
met  at  Louisville  in  that  year,  and  he  was  afterwards 
honored  by  being  appointed  as  one  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  at  the 
General  Presbyterian  Council  which  met  at  Phila- 
delphia in  the  year  1880.  The  various  important 
positions  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  called  to  oecujiy 
attest  his  ability,  and  indicate  the  high  esteem  which 
his  consistent  and  useful  life  has  secured. 

Hamilton,  "William  Ferguson,  D.  D.,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Margaret  (Ferguson)  Hamilton,  was  born 
in  Williamsport  (now  Monongahela  City),  AVashing- 
ton  county.  Pa.,  March  24th,  1824.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  the  class  of 
1844,  and  from  the  Western- Theological  Seminary,  in 
1849.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  his  theo- 
logical studies  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presljytery  of 
Ohio  (now  Pittsburg),  and  in  the  following  year  was 
ordained  by  the  same  body,  and  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Centre  Church,  where  he  labored  for  two  years. 
He  has  .since,  with  ability  and  success,  exercised  the 
pastoral  office  for  ten  years  in  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and 
for  seven  years  in  the  churches  of  Salem  and  Liver- 
more,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Blair.s^^lle.  Since  1875 
he  has  had  charge  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Church,  in 
the  Presbji;ery  of  Washington.  Residing  in  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  for  the  sake  of  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, he  has  been  called  to  render  valuable  service, 
for  which  his  talents  and  scholarship  have  so  well 
fitted  him.  One  form  of  this  was  the  instruction  of 
the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  in  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College,  during  the  years  187G-80,  in  Psych- 
ology and  Ethics.  How  ably  he  thus  taught  may  well 
be  left  for  inference  to  the  readers  of  his  masterly 
article  in  the  Prenhtjtcrkm  Ecvicw  of  July,  1882,  enti- 
tled "Recent  Ethical  Iheory,"  an  article  which  has 
attracted  not  only  approval,  but  complimentary  notice 
from  high  places.  Among  various  fugitive  articles, 
addresses  and  other  pamphlets,  which  he  has  pub- 
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lishcd,  one  claims  a  prominent  place,  ■N'iz. :  An  Ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  Centenary  Celebration  ol'  the 
Redstone  Presbytery,  the  mother  Presbj'tery  of  the 
West,  held  at  Uuiontown,  Pa.,  in  1881,  which  is  a 
rich  repository  of  historical  information,  concerning 
one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  our  country 
and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  still  in  tlie  full  vigor  of  his  facul- 
ties. To  tlie  ability  of  an  honored  minister  of  the 
gosix'l,  he  a<hls  the  pen  of  a  ready  and  accomplished 
\vriter.  His  wisdom  and  skill  in  matters  of  the  Church, 
notwithstanding  his  characteristic  modesty,  compel 
his  service  as  Stated  Clerk  of  Presbytery,  chairman 
of  important  committees,  and  in  other  representative 
duties,  at  the  imperative  call  of  his  brethren.  He 
was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  in  1S73, 
the  fourth  annual  meeting  after  the  reunion  of  the 
Church  and  the  reconstruction  of  its  courts. 

Hammond,  Rev.  Edward  Payson,  was  born 
at  Ellington,  Conn.,  Septemlier  1st,  1831.     lie  gradu- 
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ated  at  Williams  ColI(g(,  in  18")S,  spent  two  je\rs, 
18.58-.59,  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  city;  was  pastor  of  Free  Church,  Edinl)urgh, 
18G0-1,  and  wa-s  ordained,  January  id,  1863,  an 
evangelist.  Mr.  Hammond,  whilst  at  college,  was 
exceedingly  active  as  a  Christian  among  the  students 
and  in  the  neighborhood,  and  very  successful,  and 
the  President's  son,  who  became  a  minister,  with 
many  others,  was  largely  indebted  to  him  for  saving 
religious  impressions.  He  has  since  been  devoted  to 
the  work  of  an  evangelist  in  tliis  country  and  Great 
Britain,  holding,  literally,  ma.ss  meetings  in  most  of 
the  large  towns  here  and  abroad,  and  contributing  to 


multitudes  of  conversions.  The  revivals  under  his 
labors  have  been  pre-eminently  of  the  class  that  can 
be  correctly  observed  only  from  a  standpoint  in  the 
midst  of  them.  To  some  persons  they  seem  to  be 
characterized  by  too  much  enginery  and  too  much 
bustle. 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Mr.  Hammond  for  the 
following  rea.sons:  1.  His  contribution  to  the  service 
of  .song;  he  being  among  the  iirst  to  introduce  tlie 
description  of  hymns  and  the  style  of  music  which 
have  proved  so  effective  in  these  latter  days.  2.  His 
Ijcrpetual  use  of  the  Scriptures  and  his  habituating 
congregations  to  the  same.  3.  His  exhibition  and 
pressui'e  of  faith  in  Christ,  at  first,  midst  and  last, 
and  in  its  simplicity,  without  mixtui-e  with  human 
feelings,  frames,  purposes  and  deeds.  4.  His  labors 
for  the  children,  and  the  current^  he  has  given  to  the 
conviction  that  the  youngest  are  old  enough  to  love, 
and  trust  and  serve  the  Saviour,  and  to  recognize  and 
lament  their  disobedience  to  Him.  5.  His  incitement 
of  Christian  activity  and  widening  tlie  range  of  it. 
In  the  Summer  of  1875  5Ir.  Hammond  went  to 
Alaska,  when  there  were  no  missionaries  there,  and 
preached  to  the  natives,  and  saw  some  inquiring  the 
way  of  life.  He  did  all  in  his  power,  at  that  time, 
tlirough  the  press  and  in  various  ways,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  peoi^le  of  the  United  States  to  the 
needs  of  Alaska.  In  addition  to  his  earnest  labors  as 
an  evangelist,  Mr.  Hammond  is  the  author  of  some 
small  but  useful  religious  worlcs. 

Hampden-Sidney  College  is  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward county,  Va.  It  is  about  seven  miles  from 
Farmville,  a  station  on  the  >forfolk  and  Western  Rail- 
road. Thus  facilities  of  intercourse  with  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  afforded.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
Christian  patriotism.  Hanover  Presbytery,  in  1771- 
86  w;i.s  the  sole  representative  of  Presbyterian  faith 
and  order,  throughout  the  entire  South,  AVest  and 

'  Northwest.     Its  members  in  1774  did  not  exceed  ten. 

'  Having,  in  1771,  set  on  foot  means  to  sustain  a  class- 
ical academy  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  (See  Washing- 
ton Colhye),  it  was  thought  desirable,  "in  view  of 
the  large  extent  of  country  needing  Institutions  of 
that  grade,"  to  establish  anotlier,  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  By  prompt  and  energetic  efforts,  notwith- 
standing the  disturbed  political  relations  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Presbytery  secured  available  contributions 
to  the  amount  of  £1,300,  about  S4,000  within  three 
months.  By  a  liberal  donation  of  about  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  in  an  eligible  locality,  made  by  Mr. 
Peter  Johnson,  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  pre- 
pare buildings,  and  the  academy  was  organized  in 
1775.  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  was  appointed 
Principal  and  two  assistants  secured.  In  a  few 
years,  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  then  animating  the 
whole  country,  the  Institution  was  called  "Hamp- 
den-Sidney Academy,"  instead  of  "Prince  Edward 
.\cademy, ' '  and  in  1783  the  Board  of  Trustees  hitherto 
existing,  to  which  the  Presbytery  had  committed  the 
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management,  "  reserping  forever  the  right  of  appointing 
Trustees  and  Faciiltgy"  was  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  witli  an  aildition  to  tlie  members 
by  the  Presbytery,  making  it  to  consist  of  twenty- 
seven  members.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  tract 
of  land,  the  Stiite,  however,  never  extended  to  the 
College  any  contribution.  So  deejjly  were  felt,  by 
all,  the  evils  of  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  that  the 
civil  authorities  have  ever  refused  to  extend  aid  to 
literary  Institutions  not  iinder  their  exclusive  con- 
trol, or  in  any  form  recognized,  by  legal  action,  the 
Church  in  its  religious  character.  The  Presbytery, 
however,  had  disclaimed  formally  any  intention  to 
establish,  or  jK-rmit  for  itself,  the  Trustees  and  Fac- 
ulty, the  use  of  sectarian  influences.  Though  under 
the  control  of  the  Presbytery,  the  College  was  open 
to  all,  of  whatever  religious  name,  with  no  plan  to 
disturb  the  preferences  which  custom  or  conscience 
favored.  Relying  on  the  good  will  of  the  people,  the 
College,  though  often  embarrassed  by  poverty,  yet 
"making  many  rieli  "  has  grown,  by  voluntary  con- 
triliutions  to  the  po.ssession  of  about  §125,000  vested 
funds  and  commodious  residences  for  a  President 
and  foiu-  Professors,  with  a  large  boarding-house. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Smith  resigned  the  presidency,  held  for 
seven  years,  in  177!),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
Rev.  John  B.  Smith.  He  resigned  in  1789,  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  ministerial  work.  Rev.  Drury 
Lacy,  as  Vice  President,  continued,  for  a  short  period, 
to  conduct  the  Institution,  and  was  associated,  for 
two  or  three  years  of  the  time,  with  Rev.  A.  Alex- 
ander. On  his  retiring,  in  1796,  Mr.  Alexander  was 
elected  President.  He  was  succeeded  in  1806,  on 
leaving  for  Pine  Street  Church,  Philadelphia,  by  Rev. 
Moses  Hoge,  who  died  in  1820.  Dr.  Hoge  was  also, 
from  1812,  Synod's  Professor  of  Theology.  His  suc- 
cessor, in  a  few  years,  was  Mr.  G.  P.  Gushing,  who 
died  in  1835.  Then  Rev.  Dr.  D.  L.  Carroll  presided 
over  the  college,  followed  by  Mr.  AVilliam  Maxwell, 
and  in  1848  Rev.  Dr,  Lewis  W.  Green  succeeded, 
who,  in  1858,  was  followed  Ijy  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  P.  At- 
kinson, in  a  presidency  of  about  twenty-five  years, 
the  longest  jjeriod  of  any.  His  resignation,  in  June, 
1883,  preceded  his  death,  in  August  28th,  1883.  Rev. 
Richard  Mcllwain,  D.  D.,  has  now  the  position,  and 
gives  promise  to  be  a  worthy  successor  of  this  line 
of  one  hundred  years.  With  his  five  able  Profe.ssors, 
the  prospects  of  the  college  are  excellent,  and  it  will 
continue,  it  is  believed,  with  increasing  success,  to 
supply  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

Hampton,  Rev.  John.  'Wliether  Mr.  Hampton 
was  a  native  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  is  unknown.  He 
was  called  to  gnow  Hill,  in  March,  1707,  the  salary 
to  be  paid  in  tobacco.  He  was  "inaugurated"  by 
Mr.  McNish.  He  also  served  Pitt's  Creek.  His  death 
occurred  in  February,  1721. 

Hand,  Aaron  Hicks,  D.  D.,  son  of  Aaron  and 
Tamar  (Piatt)  Hand,  was  born   at  Albany,  N.  Y., 


Dec.  3,  1811  ;  graduated  at  Williams  College,  1831 ; 
graduated  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1837;  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  April  25,  1837, 
f  soon  after  which  he  went,  in  poor  health,  to  Greorgia, 
where  he  supplied  the  churches  of  Roswell  and 
Mariettii,  1838-41.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presb}'- 
tery  of  Flint  River  (Ga.),  April  11,  1841,  after  wliich 
he  returned  to  the  North  and  supplied  the  Church  at 
Berwick,  Pa.,  1843-45.  As  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Greenwich,  N.  J.,  from  Sept.  2d,  1851,  iintil  Nov.  2d,' 
1870,  he  labored  most  efficiently  and  successfully. 
He  was  installed  over  the  Church  of  the  Palisades, 
June  14th,  1871,  and  continued  in  charge  of  it,  until 
released,  Sept.  16th,  1879,  in  consequence  of  increasing 
inth'niities.  He  then  removed  to  Easton,  Pa.,  where 
he  .spent  his  last  days.     He  died,  March  3d,  1880. 

Dr.  Hand  was  an  earnest  and  faithful  minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  through  many  years  of  broken  health 
continued  to  labor,  rejoicing  if  through  divine  grace 
he  could  lead  souls  to  Christ.  He  was  a  diligent 
student  and  a  writer  of  force  and  intelligence.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  Trustee  of  Lafayette  College, 
and  gave  to  it  much  self-denying  .service. 


HON.  ALFRED  HAND. 

Hand,  Hon.  Alfred,  was  born  in  Honesdale,  Pa., 
March  2(;th,  1835.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  the 
Autumn  of  1853,  and  graduated  with  a  standing 
among  the  best  scholars  of  his  class.  He  studied  law 
at  Montrose,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon. 
Judges  William  and  William  H.  Jessup  (father  and 
son),  and  Wiis  admitted  to  the  Bar,  November  21st, 
1859.  Soon  after,  he  opened  an  office,  for  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  in  Scranton,  and  at  once  identified 
himself  with  the   Fu-st   Church,    in   which   he  was 
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ordained  a  ruling  elder,  April  17th,  1867.  He  made 
himself  useful  in  the  work  of  establishing  the  organic 
life  of  thg  young  city,  and  soon  w;is  called  to  places 
of  trust.  In  a  few  years  he  stood  among  the  first 
la-\v)'ers  of  the  Luzerne  Bar. 

JIarch  5th,  1879,  he  was  appointed  to  tlie  vacant 
judgeship  of  the  Eleventh  Judicial  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  Grovernor  Hoyt,  who  knew  his  worth. 
Subsequently  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Forty- 
fifth  District,  which  was  formed  out  of  the  Eleventh. 
This  oifice  he  still  holds,  and  fulfills  its  duties  with 
ability  and  unimpeachable  integrity.  Judge  Hand 
is  a  model  elder,  and  as  such  has  accomplished  a 
great  work,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
Presbytery  to  which  he  belongs.  His  power  and 
elficiency  in  this  cai^acity  have  been  greatly  developed 
and  secured  by  his  generous  and  persistent  giving 
for  the  support  and  extension  of  the  Church.  Support 
of  the  cause  of  Christ  has  always  been  reckoned  by 
him  a  part  of  the  business  of  life.  Judge  Hand  has 
been  frequently  sent  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
he  has  usually  been  made  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  that  body,  where  his  ability,  judicial 
poise  and  his  Christian  .spirit,  have  never  failed  to 
impress  the  body.  In  the  Assembly  of  1883,  he  won 
the  regard  of  his  fellow-members  by  his  "  minoritj- 
report,"  and  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  measures 
initiated  by  a  committee  of  the  old  Synod  of  PhUa- 
dclphia,  which  measures  propose  the  enlargement  of 
ministerial  relief  into  ministerial  support,  with  a 
retiring  fund  for  aged  ministers,  as  a  reward  of  service, 
and  a  widows'  and  orphans'  fund  for  the  care  of 
their  families. 

Handy,  Isaac  ■William  Ker,  D.  D.,  was  born 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  14th,  1815;  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1834,  and  entering 
Princeton  Seminary,  in  November,  1835,  studied 
there  between  one  and  two  years.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  April 
3d,  1838,  and  was  ordained  by  Lewes  Presbytery, 
November  iHA,  1838,  and  installed,  the  same  day,  as 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Buckingham,  Blaekwater 
and  Laurel.  Here  he  labored  six  years,  until  released, 
October  11th,  1844.  He  next  went  to  Mi.ssouri,  where 
he  labored  with  au  earnest  missionary  zeal  and  much 
success  for  two  or  three  j'ears,  at  Warsaw  and  vicinity. 
Called  to  the  two  churches  of  Drawyers,  at  Ode.s.sa, 
Del.,  and  Port  Penn,  Del.,  he  served  them,  without 
being  installed,  as  pastor  elect,  from  June  15th,  1848, 
to  June,  1851.  He  was  pastor  of  Drawyers  Church, 
at  Odessa,  and  the  Forest  Church,  at  Middletown, 
Del.,  from  June  15th,  1851,  to  April  10th,  18.53. 
From  1853  to  1855  he  labored  as  an  itinerant  mission- 
ary on  the  ea,stern  peninsula  of  Maryland,  and  on 
April  IGth,  1857,  became  pastor  of  tile  First  Church 
at  Portsmouth,  Va. ,  where  he  labqred  most  success- 
fully and  acceptably  until  he  was  released,  August 
8th,  1865,  to  accei^t  the  charge  of  the  churches  at 
Orange,  C.  H.,  and  Gordonsville,  Va.     With  these 


churches  he  remained  five  years.     Having  been  called 

j  to  become  pastor  of  Augusta  Church,  in  Virginia,  he 

[  was  installed  there  May  13th,  1870,  and  continued 

until  the  close  of  his  life.     He  died,  June  14th,  1878, 

peacefully  trusting  in  Christ. 

Dr.  Handy  was  a  man  of  clear  and  strong  convic- 
tions, and  of  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  yet  kind, 
genial  and  gentle  in  his  intercourse  with  all  around 
him.  He  possessed  excellent  endowments,  and  they 
were  well  cultivated  and  wisely  used.  He  was  a 
warm-hearted  friend.  His  manners  were  vivacious, 
genial  and  winning.  Although  decided  in  his  own 
\'iews,  his  sentiments  and  conduct  were  generous  and 
liberal.  He  was  many  years  a  Trustee  of  Delaware 
College,  at  Newark,  Del. ;  a  meml)er  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Historical  Society,  of  the  American  Scientific 
Association,  and  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
He  had  a  wide  and  well-earned  reputation  for  accur- 
ate research.  As  a  Christian,  he  wius  eminent,  pos- 
sessing genuine  humility,  strong  faith,  ardent  hope. 
As  a  minister,  he  ever  watched  for  souls.  His  own 
heart  and  soul  were  ever  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
Christ. 

Handy,  Truman  P.,  was  born  in  Paris,  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  January  17th,  1807.  On  reaching  his 
eighteenth  year  he  entered  on  commercial  life,  and 


TRUMAN    P.   HA.NDY,  ESQ. 

soon  took  a  i>osition  in  the  Bank  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Hon. 
George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  had  become  interested 
in  abank  in  Cleveland,  and  he  selected  Mr.  Handy, 
then  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  become  manager 
of  the  Institution.  He  has  remained  there  ever  since, 
growing  in  character  and  influence,  and  though  he 
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hiis  passed  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  lie  is  still  the 
active  President  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  in 
Cleveland.  As  an  accomplished  financier  he  is  most 
favorably  known  throughout  the  land.  One  year  ago 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  which  he  is  President 
gave  a  banquet,  in  honor  of  the  man  who,  for  fifty 
years,  had  stood  at  the  head  of  all  commercial  interests 
in  Cleveland.  It  was  attended  by  the  most  promi- 
nent business  men  of  the  city,  and  distinguished 
rejirescntatives  from  other  cities. 

Mr.  Handy  publicly  professed  his  faith  in  Christ  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  now,  for  sixty-three 
years,  his  religious  character  has  been  the  mo.st  con- 
spicuous fact  in  his  life.  "When  he  came  to  Cleve- 
land, the  First,  or  Old  Stone  Church,  was  struggling 
into  existence,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years, 
Mr.  Handy  was  made  one  of  its  elders,  and  in  that  and 
the  Second  Church  be  has  served  in  this  officetill  the 
present  time.  During  nearly  all  his  life  in  Cleveland 
he  has  served  as  superintendent  in  Sunday  schools. 
Scarce  an  elder  in  the 
whole  Church  has 
served  so  many  times 
as  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  he 
was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  committee 
which  arranged  so 
wisely  for  the  reunion 
which  consolidated 
the  divided  Church, 
and  all  the  meetings 
of  this  committee  he 
attended.  But  in  his 
private  life  his  Chris- 
tian character  has  been 
most  clearly  developed.  No  Christian  activity  in  the 
city  of  his  residence  has  failed  to  experience  his  aid 
and  benign  influence.  lu  tlie  prayer  meeting  his 
unfailing  presence  has  been  a  benediction,  and,  so 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  all  the  acts  of  his  life  have 
shown  a  spirit  of  consecration  to  the  Master.  Though 
not  among  our  richest  men,  Mr.  Handy's  contribu- 
tions to  the  demands  of  charity  and  religion  every 
year  amount  to  many  thousands.  In  this  matter,  in 
hundreds  of  cases,  he  practices  upon  the  rule  of  not 
letting  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  doeth, 
for  his  beneiactions  are- known  only  to  himself  and 
the  individual  recipients.  Many  hearts  have  been 
made  glad  by  gifts  from  him,  rendered  in  a  way  that 
leaves  them  unknown  to  the  public.  A  more  gentle, 
modest  and  quiet  spirit  never  adorned  a  man  whose 
life,  from  worldly  standpoints,  was  so  conspicuous. 

Hanna,  Rev.  John,  received  his  license  to 
preach  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  about 
1760.  In  April,  1761,  he  was  ordained  by  the  same 
Presbytery,  and  .settled  as  pa-stor  of  Alexandria, 
Kingwood,  and  Bethlehem  churches.  New  Jersey, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  1801.     Mr. 


Hanna  was  also  a  physician,  and  practiced   (juite 

extensively,  but  it  never  interfered  with  his  duties 

I  as  a  pastor,  or  as  a  member  of  the  various  C'hurdi 

i  Courts.     Dr.  Hanna  was  a  warm-hearted  patriot,  and 

ever  true  to  the  American  cause. 

I  Hanover  Church.  Nearly  eleven  miles  from 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  Manada,  a  tributary  of  the 
Swatara,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  stone  struc- 
ture, which,  with  the  walled  graveyard,  are  the  only 
monuments  of  old  Hanover  Church,  once  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  tlie  State.  A  few  years  since 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  dispose  of  the  church 
edifice  (the  building  being  in  a  tumble-down  condi- 
tion), the  brick  school-house,  and  other  property 
belonging  thereto,  the  congregation  having  long  since 
pa-ssed  away,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  permanent 
fund  to  keep  the  giaveyard  in  repair.  It  was  a 
plain,  substantial,  stone  .structure,  corresponding 
somewhat  to  the  building  at  Paxtang  (See  Old  J'u.i- 
ianq  Church).     The  original  name  of  the  old  Hanover 

Church  was  Monno- 
day  (TSIanada).  The 
first  record  we  have  is 
of  the  date  of  1735, 
dthough  its  organiza- 
tion must  have  been 
some  years  earlier. 
In  that  year  Donegal 
I  lesbytery  sent  Rev. 
Thomas  Craighead  to 
piLach  at  Monnoday, 
md  this  appears  to  be 
the  first  time  the  con- 
gregation vVas  known 
to  that  body.  The 
CHUECH,  p».  y^^j.     following      the 

IJev.  IJichard  Sauckey  was  sent  there,  who  for  thirty 
years  ministered  to  that  flock.  Subsequently  to  the 
celebrated  Paxtang  aftair,  at  Conestogaand  Lancaster, 
tlie  Rev.  Richard  Sanckey,  with  thirty  or  forty  fami- 
lies of  his  congregation,  emigrated  to  the  Virginia 
Valley,  and  Captain  Lazarus  Stewart,  with  an  equal 
number,  removed  to  Wyoming,  taking  sides  with  the 
Connecticut  intruders.  These  emigrations  cost  the 
church  most  of  its  members,  and  the  county  some 
of  its  most  industrious  and  intelligent  citizens.  In 
1783  the  Rev.  James  Suodgrass,  whose  remains  lie 
in  the  graveyard,  came  to  be  the  pastor.  For  filtj-- 
eight  years  he  faithfully  served  the  congregation, 
and  was  its  last  minister. 

Hanover  College,  Indiana.  Hanover  College 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Indiana  to  provide  herself 
with  an  educated  ministry.  The  Church  in  the  East 
could  not  supply  the  ministry  needed  for  the  widely 
scattered  but  constantly  growing  population  of  the 
West.  Animated  with  this  desire,  the  Presbytery  of 
Salem,  embracing  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  connected 
with  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  in  1826,  requested  the 
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pastor  of  the  Church  at  Hanover,  Rev.  Jolin  Finley 
Crowe,  D.  D.,  to  open  and  conduct  an  academy  until 
further  provision  could  be  made. 

This  school  was  opened,  January  1st,  1827,  with 
six  pupils,  in  a  log  Ciibin,  near  where  the  Preshj-terian 
Church  of  Hanover  now  stands.  This  was  the  humble 
beginning  of  Hanover  College,  and  of  the  North- 
western Theological  Seminary,  at  Chicago,  Hlinois. 

In  May,  1826,  the  Synod  of  Indiana  was  constituted, 
consisting  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Salem,  Madison, 
"Wabash  and  Missouri.  The  school  at  Hanover  was 
committed,  temporarily,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Madison. 
This  Presbj'tery  ajiplied  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
for  a  charter,  and  that  body,  on  the  .'illth  of  December, 
1828,  passed  an  act  incorporating  Hanover  Academy. 

The  Academy  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the 
Synod  of  Indiana  in  1829.  The  following  resolution 
was  adopted  by  thart;  body: — 

"flcsoh'ed,  That  this  Synod  adopt  Hanover  Academy  as  a  Synodical 
school,  provided  tlie  Trustees  of  the  same  will  permit  the  Synod  to 
establish  a  Theological  Department,  and  appoint  Theological  Pro- 
fessors. 

The  condition  was  readily  granted,  and  the  Synod 
at  once  unanimously  elected  the  Rev.  John  Mat- 
thews, D.  D. ,  of  ShepherdstOAvn,  Virginia,  to  the  Chair 
of  Theology.  Dr.  Matthews  accejited,  and,  with 
characteristic  zeal,  gave  his  whole  time  and  talents 
to  the  interests  of  the  Institution.  The  Tlieological 
Department  was  continued  at  Hanover  for  ten  years, 
when  it  was  removed  to  new  Albany,  Indiana,  in  1840. 

The  academy,  which  was  chartered  in  1828,  had 
been  steadily  growing;  regular  college  classes  had 
been  formed ;  and  in  1833,  by  Act  of  Legislature,  the 
Institution  was  incorporated  as  Hanover  College. 

By  active  agencies  in  the  East  and  'West  funds  had 
been  collected  and  the  necessary  buildings  had  been 
erected  for  the  Preparatory,  Collegiate  and  Theological 
Departments.  The  Rev.  .Tames  Blythe,  d.d.,  of  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  of  the  Presbj'tery  of  West  Lexing- 
ton, and  extensively  known  throughout  the  Church, 
was,  in  1832,  secured  as  the  first  President  of  the  col- 
lege. The  first  catalogue  issued  after  the  change  in 
the  charter  presents  for  all  departments  a  Faculty  of 
seven  .Professors  and  four  assistants,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  students  :  Theological  7  ;  Collegi- 
ate 63  ;  Preparatory  113.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
consisted  of  eighteen  members,  among  whom  were 
those  pioneers  of  the  Church  and  State,  Rev.  John 
M.  Dickey,  President ;  Rev.  James  H.  Johnston, 
Secrctarj- ;  Hon.  Williamson  Dunn,  Treasurer ; 
Victor  King,  William  Reed,  Hon.  Jeremiah  Sullivan, 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Lowrj'.  The  only  survivor 
of  the  Faculty  of  1834,  is  Hon.  Wm.  5IcKee  Dunn, 
iL.n.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  location  of  the  college  in  that  day  was  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  village  of  Hanover.  All 
that  remains  of  the  old  buildings  is  so  much  of  the 
principal  edifice  as  is  embraced  in  the  present  Presbj-- 
terian  church,  and  one  of  the  shops,  now  occupied  as 


!  a  private  residence.     None  of  the  real  estate  or  'pro]v- 
,  erty  now  forms  any  part  of  the  present  property  of 
I  the    college.     The    farm    lay  north  of   the    Spear 
property  and  west  of  Professor  Garritt's  place.     The 
Presbj'terian  church  includes  the  chapel,  two  recita- 
tion rooms  and  a  i>art  of  the  second  story. 

So  remarkable  was  the  success  of  this  pioneer  in- 
stitution of  our  Churcli  in  the  West,  that  the  cata- 
logue of  1834-.5,  shows  an  attendance  of  236  students: 
Theological  10;  Collegiate  77 ;  Irregular  and  Prepara- 
tory 149.  These  students  were  gathered  from  a  wide 
territory,  embracing  every  State  from  Peimsylvania 
to  Texas  and  Mi-ssouri.  This  is  explained  by  its 
location  on  the  Ohio  river.  But  this  prosperity  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  darkness  and  trial.  The 
manual  labor  sj'stem,  for  aiding  poor  students, 
attempted  by  many  Institutions  at  that  daj',  wius 
tried  at  Hanover.  It  failed,  and  involved  the  Institu- 
tion in  debt  for  every  day  of  its  continuance.  It  had 
to  be  abandoned ;  the  expense  of  education  was  largely 
increased,  and  a  necessary  con.sequence  was  the  with- 
drawal of  a  large  number  of  students.  While  embar- 
rassed by  debt  and  this  ijartial  withdrawal  of  support, 
a  fearful  tornado  swept  over  the  place  in  1837,  and 
left  the  principal  college  edifice  in  ruins.  From  these 
misfortunes  the  college  rallied,  repaired  its  build- 
ings and  Kiuceled  its  debts,  but  without  endowment, 
was  left  in  a  feeble  condition. 

President  Blythe's  connection  with  the  college 
closed  ill  1836.  For  two  years  Dr.  Matthews,  of  the 
Theological  Department,  acted  as  President,  and  in 
1838  the  Rev.  E.  D.  McM;ister,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
elected  to  that  post,  where  he  remained  five  years, 
terminating  his  presidency  by  a  memorable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  college.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
was  a  small  body,  a  close  corporation,  but  indirectly 
influenced  by  the  Synod,  and  liable  to  the  control  of 
a  powerful  mind  and  local  influences.  Under  the 
leadership  of  this  eminent  and  able  man,  a  part  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  a  resolution  to  surren- 
der their  charter  to  the  Legislature,  in  return  for 
the  charter  of  a  university  at  Madison.  Thus  the 
college  was  divided,  right  down  through  Board, 
Faculty,  and  students,  part  going  with  President 
McMaster  to  Madison,  and  part  remaining  \vith  Vice- 
president  Crowe  at  Hanover.  The  Synod  retained  all 
its  early  convictions  of  the  imi>ortance  of  Christian 
education  by  the  Church,  and  it  wiis  a  day  of  great 
men.  A  struggle  followed,  in  which  ' '  Greek  met 
Greek. "  In  the  Synod  of  1844  Madison  University 
was  offered  to  it  as  a  Synodical  College.  The  offer 
was  declined  and  the  Synod  ordered  the  continuance 
of  its  college  at  Hanover.  A  new  charter  was 
obt;vined,  said  to  be  the  most  favorable  in  the  State, 
conferring  the  powers  of  a  university,  and  jdacing 
the  Institution  fully  under  the  control  of  the  Synod 
of  Indiana.  This  it  does  by  giving  to  that  body  the 
right  to  elect  one-half  of  the  trustees,  and  through 
them  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  other  half     The 
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rights  and  I'ranchises  of  the  original  >Syuofl  have 
descended  to  the  present  Synod  of  Indiana.  On 
account  of  the  changes  in  the  Synods  since  tlie  re- 
union of  the  two  former  branches  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  some  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  mode  of  choosing  the  members  of  the  Board, 
but  only  such  as  are  consistent  with  tlie  charter. 
For  instance,  the  Alumni  Association  now  annually 
nominates  a  member.  But  the  college  still  remains, 
as  it  ever  has  been,  firmly  bound  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Through  the  trials  and  sufferings  which  have 
almost  everywhere  marked  the  history  of  higher 
education  in  America,  Hanover  College  has,  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost,  done  an  immense  work  for 
Christian  education  in  Indiana  and  the  Republic. 
Upwards  of  four  thousand  students  have  been  edu- 
cat<?d  in  wliole  or  in  part  within  its  walls,  many  of 
whom  have  attained  high  distinction  and  usefulness 
in  the  ministry,  law,  medicine  and  science.  It  has 
graduated  .)4I  students  in  the  Departments  of  Science 
and  Arts  and  Theology,  and  a  much  larger  number 
have  completed  the  Preparatory  course,  and  gone  out 
from  the  lower  classes.  These  students  are  scat^ 
tered  throughout  the  Republic  and  in  many  foreign 
lands. 

Space  permits  the  mention  of  but  few  of  the 
Christian  men  and  women  who  are  identified  forever 
with  this  early  .scheme  of  education  by  the  Church 
iu  Indiana.  In  this  latter  day  it  is  an  honor  to  be 
numbered  among  their  successors.  To  no  man,  per- 
haps, do  the  citizens  and  Presbyterians  of  Indiana 
owe  a  larger  debt  of  gratitude  than  to  that  eminent 
man  of  God,  Dr.  John  Finley  Crowe,  who,  for  thirty 
years,  with  heroic  benevolence,  self-denial  and  forti- 
tude, identified  his  time,  talents  and  interests  with 
the  cause  of  education  in  our  Church.  Judge 
Williamson  Dunn  is  another  name  illustrious  in  our 
early  history,  among  the  founders  of  Hanover  and 
Wabash  Colleges,  gi\'ing  first  to  Hanover,  and  after- 
wards to  Wabash,  the  grounds  upon  which  they  were 
severally  built.  Another  pioneer,  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Lapsley,  of  New  Albany,  has  been  the  most  munifi- 
cent benefactor  to  this  early  effort,  giving  over 
$30,000 — standing  steadfastly  by  the  college  in  its 
darkest  days,  and  securing  an  imperishable  name 
among  the  Christian  educators  of  the  West.  Another 
earnest,  modest,  learned  pioneer,  the  Rev.  William 
A.  Holliday,  of  Indianapolis,  left  one-third  of  his 
estate,  now  constituting  twenty  thousand  dollars  of 
the  permanent  endowment  of  the  college.  Still 
another  pioneer,  John  King,  Esq.,  of  Madison,  after 
a  life  of  prayerful  devotion  and  generous  gifts  to 
Hanover  College,  left,  by  will,  $13,000  more.  Others, 
of  smaller  means,  whose  names  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  God  or  man  in  the  early  anuals  of  Presbyt^rianism 
in  Indiana,  have  added,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
resources  of  the  college. 

The  most  recent  considerable  addition  to  the  means 


of  the  college  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
suitable  building  as  a  home  for  students. 

The  college  is  now  out  of  debt,  and  is  living  within 
its  means.  But  it  greatly  needs  additional  funds, 
both  to  afford  a  proper  support  to  the  men  engaged 
iu  its  work,  and  also  to  enlarge  its  eijuipment  to  the 
scale  which  the  times  and  the  oi)portunity  demand. 

Happersett,  Reese,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Brandy- 
wine  Manor,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  July  31st,  1810; 
was  educated  at  Washington  College,  Pa.  ;  .studied 
theology  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  by  New  Castle 
Presbytery,  in  1839,  and  ordained  by  the  same  Pies- 
bytery,  in  1841.  He  was  stated  supply  at  Havre 
de  Grace,  Md.,  till  August  1st,  1844,  when  he  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missiorus, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  was  eminently  active  and 
useful.  In  18,50  he  was  apxiointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  and  in  1854  Associate  Secretary,  which 
position  he  retained  till  1858,  when  he  resigned.  In 
1859  he  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Musgrave,  which  relation  he  re- 
signed in  1861.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  California, 
and  became  stated  supply  of  the  Church  in  Sacramento. 
He  died  October  'Jd,  1866.  Dr.  Happersett  preached 
the  go.spel  with  simplicity,  with  earnestness,  and 
greatly  to  the  acceptance  of  those  to  whom  he  min- 
istered. His  generosity,  amiableness  and  frankness 
made  him  many  friends,  and  with  a  heart  full  of 
kindness,  he  sought  constantly  to  serve  those  who 
needed  his  aid  or  were  working  for  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Harding',  Nehemiah  Henry,  D.  D.,  was  born 
at  Brunswick,  Me.,  October,  1794.  In  early  life  he 
went  to  sea,  and  iu  time  became  capbiin  of  a  vessel 
trading  with  Newbern,  N.  C.  One  stormy  night, 
while  walking  the  deck  of  his  tempest-tossed  ship, 
Harding  was  convicted  of  sin,  and  his  conviction  soon 
ripened  into  hopeful  conversion.  Quitting  the  sea,  he 
entered  into  bu.siness  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  soon 
began  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  studied  two 
years  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  1826 
he  went  to  Princeton  Seminary  and  studied  two 
years  there.  He  was  licensed  by  Orange  Presbj'tery, 
November  6th,  1828,  and  ordained  by  the  same,  April 
18th,  1829.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  Oxford 
Church,  July  10th,  1830,  and  in  December,  1835,  be- 
came stated  supply  to  Milton  Church,  where  he 
remained  till  the  close  of  life.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Yancey  ville  Church,  and  preached  at  Bethesda 
part  of  the  time.  He  received  his  Doctor's  Degree 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  died  February 
17th,  1849. 

Dr.  Harding  was  a  man  of  commanding  appear- 
ance, and  the  tone  of  authority  imbibed  on  ship- 
board never  left  him  in  after  years.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  was  sometimes  suspected  of  trying  "to 
walk  the  quarter-deck  of  Orange  Presbytery. ' '  Earn- 
est, decided,  courageous,  he  did  nothing  by  halves. 
He  was  an  efficient  pastor,  and  eminently  a  man  of 
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prayer.  His  sermons  were  plain,  pointed,  evangeli- 
cal. He  was  an  impressive  speaker;  a  talker,  not  a 
declaimer.  He  seldom  preached  without  shedding 
tears,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  two  handker- 
chiefs in  use  in  the  puliiit.  His  tearful  appeals  were 
deeply  impressive,  ^erifj'ing  the  old  maxim,  si  vis 
meflcre,  flendum  est  tibi. 

As  an  inSt;ince  of  his  decision  it  is  related  that  upon 
a  certain  occasion  Dr.  James  Phillips  was  assisting 
him  at  a  communion,  and  as  the  forenoon  services 
had  been  long.  Dr.  Harding  requested  Dr.  Phillips 
to  limit  the  afternoon  services  to  an  hour.  Not  >vill- 
iug  to  be  hampered,  Dr.  Phillips  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  could  finish  in  an  hour,  or  not.  "Then," 
said  Dr.  H;irding,  "  I  can,  and  I  will."  And  he  did. 
Dr.  Harding  left  one  son  who  entered  the  ministry, 
Rev.  Eph.  H.  Harding,  D.  D.,  now  of  Kentucky. 

Harper,  James,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,    July  28th,  1802,  of  parents  eminent  for 
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their  piety  and  social  refinement.  In  October,  1820, 
he  entered  Glasgow  College.  Passing  its  curriculum, 
and  five  years  in  Divinity  Hall,  pupil  of  Dr.  John 
Dick,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  United  Seces- 
.sion  Presbytery  of  Gla.sgow,  and  after  three  years, 
ordained,  with  the  purpose  of  emigi-atingto  America. 
He  landed  in  New  York  in  1833,  and  spent  his  third 
Sabbath  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Galwaj',  Sara- 
toga County,  N.  Y.,  to  which  he  was  invited  as  sup- 
ply for  a  year,  and  then  as  pastor.  After  five  years  he 
removed  t«  Ellicott  City,  JId.,  where  he  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  a  church  and  adding  greatly  to 
its  strength.  After  twenty  months  he  was  called  to 
the  Church  of  Shippen.sburg,  Pa.,  installed  its  pastor 
20 


on  the  8th  of  May,  1840,  and  continued  in  this  rela- 
tion until  June,  1870,  when  growing  infirmities  con- 
strained him  to  retire.  In  accepting  his  resignation, 
his  ardently  attached  congregation  unanimously  voted 
him  an  annuity.  Stricken  with  paralysis,  Jlay  9th, 
1876,  he  lingered  in  peaceful  cxpecfcition  until  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  when  the  silver  cord  was  loosed 
and  he  quietly  slept  in  Jesus. 

Dr.  Harper  was  comparatively  unknown  beyond 
the  immediate  field  of  his  labor.  Fettered  by  an  in- 
nate, invincible  diffidence,  he  shrank  from  publicity. 
His  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  by 
Lafayette  College.  He  was  possessed  of  more  than 
ordinary  intellectual  grasp  and  scholarship  ;  and  was 
an  indefatigable  student  tlrrough  life.  An  able  ex- 
pounder of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  yet  unostenfcitious 
and  humble.  If  he  urged  any  particular  doctrine  or 
duty  his  manner  was,  first,  to  evolve  it,  on  divine  au- 
thority. His  sermons  were  clear,  concise  and  logical ; 
always  freighted  with  the  rich  doctrines  of  grace. 
His  style  was  neat,  nervous  and  sufficiently  jjolished. 
Remarkable  for  goodness,  he  won  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  the  whole  community.  Of  devoted  personal 
piety,  the  charm  of  his  ministry  was  the  infusion  of 
Christ  and  the  gospel  into  all  his  teachings.  He 
preached  the  law  fearlessly,  assailing  every  form  of 
vice;  ordinarily  it  was  the  Cro.ss  that  warmed  his 
heart  and  drew  forth  its  most  glowing  ell'usions  on 
the  people. 

Harper,  Robert  D.,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Wash- 
ington, Pa.  In  his  earlier  years  his  parents  removed 
to  Allegheny  City.  He  graduated  at  the  Western 
University,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1841,  studied  theology 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Seminary,  Allegheny  City, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Pittsbm-g,  in  1845. 
He  became  pastor  of  the  First  U.  P.  Church,  Xenia, 
Ohio,  in  1846.  In  1868  he  united  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  in  the  same  year  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  In  1871  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
North  Broad  Street  Presbj'terian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  relation  he  still  continues,  beloved 
and  pro.sperous. 

In  all  the  congregations  of  which  he  has  had 
charge.  Dr.  Harper's  labors  have  been  eminently 
blessed,  and  he  has  enjoj'cd  the  confidence  and  afl'ec- 
tion  of  his  people.  Though  dignified  in  manner,  he 
is  genial  in  disposition,  and  in  all  his  social  inter- 
course leaves  the  impression  of  frankness,  sincerit}', 
uprightness,  and  benevolence.  As  a  preacher,  he 
occupies  a  high  rank.  His  sermons,  which  are  al- 
ways carefully  prepared,  are  thorough,  logical,  solemn, 
and  impressive  expositions  of  Bible  truth,  accom- 
panied with  close,  pertinent  and  practical  application, 
and,  with  the  advantage  of  a  fine  voice  and  a  graceful 
delivery,  they  both  interest  and  edify  his  audience. 
As  a  jjastor  he  is  tenderly  and  diligently  careful  of 
his  flock,  and  as  a  presbyter,  he  is  ever  faithful  in 
the   discharge  of  his   duty.     His   sound  judgment, 
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liberal  spirit,  and  manly  bearing,  have  won  bini  the 
esteem  of  liis  brctliren,  and  his  ministerial  work  in 
Philadelphia,   as  his  large,  active  and   useful   cun- 
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gregation  attests,  has  been  one  of  steady,  solid  and 
very  gratilyiug  progress. 

Harris,  Rev.  John,  came  from  Wales,  while  a 
child,  with  his  father's  family,  who  settled  in  Mary- 
land. In  1754  he  was  licensed  by  the  Prosbj-tery  of  New 
Ciistle,  and  in  1756  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Indian 
River  Church,  Del.  Tliis  charge  he  resigned  in  1759, 
and  removed  to  the  South,  and  in  1772,  we  find  him 
pastor  of  Long  Caue  and  two  other  churches  in  South 
Carolina,  where  he  remained  until  1779,  when,  forced 
by  declining  health,  he  resigned  the  charge.  Mr. 
Harris  was  a  pious,  judicious  and  exemplary  minister 
of  the  gospel.  Bold,  enthusiastic  and  independent, 
he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  stirring  times  in  which 
he  lived.  His  patriotism  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
Tories,  and  he  had  many  narrow  escapes.  It  is  said 
that  he  often  preached  with  his  gun  in  the  puljjit  and 
his  ammunition  suspended  from  his  neck,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  times. 

Harris,  Rev.  John  Montgomery,  son  of  David 
and  Sarah  Harris,  w;;s  boru  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb- 
ruary '25th,  1808.  He  received  his  academical  educa- 
tion at  Baltimore  and  York,  Pa. ,  but  was  never  grad- 
uated from  any  college.  He  abandoned  the  legal 
profession  for  the  ministry ;  studied  tlieology  at  Prince- 
ton; was  licensed  by  the  Prcsbj-tery  of  Baltimore, 
October  26th,  1831,  and  was  commissioned  by  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  to  preach  to  the  feeble 
Presbyterian    flock  in  New   Orleans,   which  he  did 


during portiorts  of  1831-32.  Owing  to  failure  of  health 
while  at  New  Orleans,  he  was  never  ordained  or  set- 
tled in  charge  of  any  church.  From  New  Orleans  lie 
returned  to  his  home  in  Baltimore,  and  there  re- 
mained as  an  invalid  several  years.  In  1 837  he  made 
a  renewed  eftbrt  to  preach,  and  for  about  four  years 
resided  in  Hampshire  county,  Va.,  supplying  Bloom- 
ery.  Mount  Bethel,  Zion  and  Concord,  cliurches. 
He  then  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  soon  after  pur- 
chased a  farm  iu  Jeiferson  county,  Va. ,  wliere  he  re- 
sided some  years.  Although,  through  all  these  years, 
in  extremely  delicate  health,  he  was  earnest,  active, 
and  unceasing  in  eftbrts  to  do  good;  preachiug  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  Martinsburg,  and  other  churches,  as 
he  was  able.  In  1854,  he  puichased  a  farm  on  Jersey 
Mountain,  about  five  miles  from  Romney,  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  lived  a  .secluded  and  quiet  life,  until 
his  death,  stUI,  however,  doing  good  as  far  as  his 
feeble  health  permitted,  by  organizing  and  teaching 
Sabljath  seliools  and  Bible  classes  in  the  country 
around  aljout.  He  died  February  14th,  1881.  Mr. 
Harris  was  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts,  of  brilliant 
oratorical  powers,  of  remarkable  culture  and  attain- 
ments, and  had  he  possessed  health  and  strength  of 
body,  would  undoubtedly  have  held  an  eminent 
position  in  the  Church. 

Harris,  "William,  M.  D.,  was  born  August  18th, 
1792,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Chester  county.  Pa. 
He  received  a  classical  education  at  Braudywine 
Academy,  then  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  graduated  at  the  ^University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1812.  He  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  steadily  ad- 
vanced in  a  career  of  great  success.  At  about  the 
age  of  thirty-seven  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Great  Valley,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  aud  Wiis 
chosen  a  ruling  elder  in  the  same  congregation  a 
short  time  after.  In  1834  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where,  until  his  retirement  from  practice, 
he  was  well  known  as  occupying  a  high  position  in 
his  profession,  while  his  business  accumulated  in  tlie 
most  substantial  way.  Besides  attending  to  his 
round  of  practice,  he  delivered  a  Summer  course  of 
lectures,  and  trained  many  students  for  graduation. 
He  was  elected  to  the  eldership  in  the  Teutli  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia,  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  tlie  office  for  twenty  j'ears. 
Having  removed  his  cliurch  membership,  in  1854,  to 
the  Se\enth  (now  Tabernacle)  Church,  he  was  in- 
stalled as  one  of  its  ruling  elders,  June  8th,  1856. 
He  died  March  3d,  1861. 

The  pure  integrity,  high-toned  honor  and  wise  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Harris  made  him  a  valuable  guardian 
and  guide.  He  was  characterized  by  a  peculiarly 
intense  energy  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  His  habits 
were  active  in  the  extreme,  sometimes,  perhaps, 
impelling  him  to  exertions  which  were  greater  than 
his  system  coidd  well  endure.  He  was  a  polished 
Christian  gentleman.     A  widc-sweepiug  law  of  tender 
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kintluess  ruled  his  heart.  He  loved  the  Church — 
"her  sweet  communion,  solemn  vows,  her  hymns  of 
love  and  praise;"  and  the  Church  loved  hira,  and 
mourned,  in  his  departure,  the  loss  of  a  good,  honored 
and  useful  man. 

Harrison,  Hon.  Benjamin,  son  of  John  Scott 
Harrison,  and  gi'andson  of  William  Henry  Harrison, 
ninth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at 
North  Bend,  Hamilton  county,  Oliio,  August  20th, 
1833.  He  was  educate<l  at  Jliarai  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio,  where  the  thoroughness  which  has  characterized 
his  after  life  exhibited  itself  in  a  marked  degree.  He 
graduated,  with  high  honor,  in  185'2,  and  immediatelj' 
after  began  the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Bellamy 
Storer  and  Abraham  Gwynnc,  of  Cincinnati.  Subse- 
quently, in  1854,  he  located  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
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and  entered  upon  that  brilliant  professional  career 
which  has  since  won  him  so  prominent  and  con- 
spicuous a  place  among  the  foremost  men  of  the 
American  Bar. 

In  1860  he  was  elected  Reporter  of  the  Decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  but  becanse  of  his  absence  in  public  sesvice, 
he  was  permitted  to  hold  the  place  less  than  one-half 
his  term.  In  1864,  although  still  absent,  he  was 
xmanimously  renominated  by  his  party  for  the  place, 
and  he  wa,s  re-elected.  In  1876  he  ran  for  Governor, 
but  was  defeated  by  a  small  plurality.  Two  years  later 
President  Hayes  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
Jli.ssissippi  River  Commission,  and  in  the  following 
.vear  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
taking  his  .seat  March  4th,  1881.  His  career  in  the 
Senate,  guided  by  a  high  moral  standard,  has  greatly 


enhanced  the  general  respect  and  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  colleagues,  for  his  legislative  ability 
and  legal  attaiiuuents. 

Though  belonging  to  a  family  such  as  few  men 
have  better  reason  to  be  pnnid  of,  no  one  ever  relied 
less  upon  the  advantages  of  birth  than  Senator  Har- 
rison. He,  undoubtedly,  inherited  rare  gifts,  but 
these  have  been  strengthened  and  supported  by  great 
industry,  thoroughness  in  all  things,  and  unswerving 
integrity.  Insincerity,  or  any  approach  to  dishon- 
esty, is  repugnant  to  his  whole  nature.  He  is  un- 
assuming in  manner,  and,  although  somewhat  re- 
tiring in  disposition,  is  easy  and  cordial  in  his  social 
relations.  A  vein  of  kindly  humor  underlies  much 
that  he  says.  For  many  years  he  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Indian- 
apolis. His  love  for  children  and  his  interest  in 
youth  have  also  made  his  face  familiar  in  the  Sunday- 
school  room.  His  charities  are  large,  but  are  be- 
stowed in  the  quiet,  modest  manner  characteristic  of 
the  man. 

Harrison,  Elias,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Nancy  (Osborn)  Harrison,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  January  22d,  1790.  He  entered  New  Jersey 
College  in  1812,  and  was  Tutor  from  1814  to  1816. 
He  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed 
by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery.  Soon  after  he  was 
ordained  by  Baltimore  Presbj-tery,  in  1817,  and 
in.stalled  pastor  of  the  Fii'st  Presbyterian  Church, 
Alexandria,  Va.  This  was  his  only  charge.  Here  he 
labored  faithfully  and  zealously  forty-si.x  years.  He 
died,  February  13th,  1863.  Dr.  Harrison  was  a  very 
learned  man,  modest,  una.ssuming,  unostentatious 
and  conscientiously  attentive  to  all  his  duties  as  a 
1  Christian  minister.  He  wa.s  eminent  in  prayer,  and 
I  deeply  interested  in  missionary  operations.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  people  and  by  the  entire  com- 
munity.    His  death  was  peaceful  and  resigned. 

Harrison,  Jephtha,  D.D.,  the  son  of  Abijah  and 
Sarah  (Ogden)  Harrison,  was  born  in  Orange,  N.  J., 
in  December,  1795;  educated  at  New  Jersey  College, 
and  studied  theology  in  Princeton  Seminary.  He 
was  first  settled  over  the  churches  of  Fincastle  and 
Salem,  Va.,  where  he  labored  for  three  years.  He 
removed  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  being  the  fust  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city,  where 
he  was  for  six  years,  then<'e  to  Florence,  Ala.,  whiM'e 
he  wa.s  pastor  four  years.  He  was  agent  for  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions  one  year,  then  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  four  years.  He  next  re- 
moved to  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  after-  four  years 
spent  with  this  people  he  removed  to  Fulton,  Mo. , 
in  1858,  and  supplied  Auxvasse  Church,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  (Octol)cr  ,30th,  1863)  was  stated 
supply  of  Round  Prairie  and  Augusta  churches,  in 
Calloway  county,  Mo.,  within  the  bounds  of  Missouri 
Presbytery.  Dr.  Harrison  was  an  exemplary  Chris- 
tian. He  was  not  a  brilliant,  but  a  plain,  faithful, 
gospel  preacher,  always  ready  and  anxious  to  work 
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for  Christ ;  of  great  perseverance  and  free  from  guile. 
In  all  tlie  communities  in  which  he  lived,  all  classes 
regarded  him  with  respect  and  confidence. 

Harrison,  Rev.  Joseph  Cabell,  the  sou  of 
Robert  C.  and  Annie  (Cabell)  Harrison,  was  born  at 
Clifton,  Cumberland  county,  Va.,  May  27th,  1793. 
In  1806  his  parents  removed  to  Fayette  county,  Ky., 
where  his  education  was  received,  under  the  care  of 
friends,  Messrs.  Blythe,  Moore  and  McAllister.  He 
subseiiuently  attended  Transylvania  University,  hut 
did  not  graduate.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies 
under  Robert  Bishop,  D.  D. ;  w;is  licen.sed  by  "West 
Lexington  Presbytery,  October  6tli,  1824,  and  ordained 
by  the  same  Presbytery,  May  31st,  1826.  He  entered 
upon  his  labors  iis  a  missionary  in  the  Green  River 
country.  In  the  Autumn  of  1830  he  spent  three 
months  as  a  missionary  agent  in  Illinois;  in  1833  he 
preached  in  Grant  county,  Ky. ;  in  1833  he  also 
founded  Burlington,  Richwood,  and  Mount  Horeb 
chvu'ches,  Ky. ;  in  1837,  giving  uji  Lebanon,  in  Grant 
county,  including  Hopewell  and  Carmel  churches, 
Ohio;  in  183.5  he  confined  his  labors  to  Burlington 
and  Richwood  churches,  and  the  destitutions  of 
Boone  county,  Ky.,  where  he  resuscitated  several 
feeble  churches.  In  1845  he  was  stated  supply  of 
Ebenezer  Church,  Ky.,  and  thus  he  labored,  year 
after  year,  as  a  missionary.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  was  at  times  without  any  special  charge. 
These  years  he  devoted  to  labors  among  the  poor,  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified.  The  northern 
part  of  Kentucky  at  that  time  (1833)  was  destitute 
of  Presbyterianism,  and  as  a  pioneer  preat:her,  he  dili- 
gently labored  in  the  cause  of  Sabbath  Schools,  and 
Temperance,  as  well  as  preaching  the  gospel.  In  1824 
he  was  co-editor  with  John  Breckinridge,  D.  D. ,  of 
"  77(6  Western  Luminary  "  published  at  Lexington, 
Ky.     He  died  September  7th,  I860. 

Hart,  John  Seely,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Old 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  January  28th,  1810.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1830,  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class,  and  after  teaching  a  year 
at  Natchez,  Miss.,  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  in  1831,  where  he  spent  three  years. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  his  course  he  also  filled 
the  position  of  Tutor  in  the  college.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  Adj unct  Professor  of  .Vncient  Languages  in 
PrincetoU'College,  and  filled  that  chair  two  years. 

Professor  Hart  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  August  4th, 
1835,  but,  having  determined,  after  some  years,  to 
devote  his  life  to  literary  and  educational  pur.suits, 
his  license  was,  at  his  own  request,  withdrawn  by 
the  Presbytery,  'October  19th,  1842.  In  1836  he 
purchased  Edgehill  School,  in  Princeton,  and  resigned 
his  Professorship  in  the  college.  He  retained  the 
charge  of  this  school  until  1842,  when  he  was  elected 
Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School.  He 
found  this  institution  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  and 
placed  it  on  a  .solid  Ibundation  of  discipline,  accom- 


plishments and  popular  confidence,  making  it  a  rei)re- 
sentiitivc  American  institution.  Resigning  this  ))osi- 
tion  in  18r)H,  he  became  editor  of  the  periodicals  puli- 
lished  by  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  and 
in  this  connection  he  began  the  Sunday-school  Times. 
In  1862  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion with  distinguished  usefulness  and  success  until 
February,  1871.  From  1864  to  1870  he  also  gave 
courses  of  lectures  on  English  Literature  in  Princeton 
College.  In  1872  he  was  elected  Professor  of  B<-lli-s 
Lettres  and  English  Literature  in  Princeton  College, 
which  chair  he  filled  two  years,  returning,  near  tlie 
end  of  1874,  to  Philadelphia,  where,  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits,  he  resided  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  March  26th,  1877. 

Professor  Hart  was  a  man  of  (juiet  and  retiring 
manners,  yet  social  and  sunny  in  his  temperament; 
an  enthusiast  in  the  eau.se  of  education;  a  devoted 
Sabbath-school  worker,  of  elegant  culture,  accurate 
and  wide  scholarship;  author  of  many  volumes,  and 
possessing  great  force  and  earnestness  of  mind.  But, 
above  all,  he  was  an  humble,  consistent  and  devout 
Christian,  always  seeking,  like  his  Master,  to  do 
good. 

Hart,  Rev.  Joshua,  after  graduating  at  Prince- 
ton College,  in  1770,  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Suffolk,  April  2d,  1772,  and  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Smithtown,  Long 
Island,  April  13th,  1774.  In  the  time  of  the  war, 
being  an  ardent  patriot,  he  suffered  much  from  im- 
prisonment by  the  British,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  was  released  from  his  charge,  September  6th, 
1787.  Subsequently  he  continued  to  labor  as  he 
had  opportunity,  until  his  death,  October  3d, 
1829. 

Hastings,  Eurotas  P.,  was  born  July  2ilth, 
1791.  He  was  one  of  tliat  family  known  for  many 
years  in  the  Prcsbjiicrian  churches,  especially  in  the 
art  of  sacred  song,  and  of  whom  Thomas  Hastings,  of 
New  York,  was  a  distinguished  musical  composer. 
Eurotas  P.  Hastings,  in  1825,  came  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
from  Grcneva,  N.  Y. ;  was  a  banker  by  profession, 
and  for  many  years  (from  1825  to  1839)  President  of 
the  Bank  of  Michigan.  He  also  was  officially  con- 
nected with  State  affairs  during  the  years  1840  and 
1842,  when  tlie  State  of  Michigan  was  under  admin- 
istratiou  of  the  Whig  party.  He  was  conspi<'uous, 
however,  ;is  an  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Detroit,  and  originated  and  kept  a  set  of  church 
books  which  were  a  model  of  completeness  in  their 
arrangement.  He  was  ordained  an  elder  in  1841,  and 
continued  an  energetic,  faithful  and  zealous  officer 
and  member,  exemplifying  all  the  Christian  virtues 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Detroit,  .Tune  1st,  1866.  A  sweet 
fragrance  still  lingers  over  his  memory  in  the  church 
in  wh!cli  he  was  for  so  nuiny  years  "a  bright  and 
shining  liglit." 
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Hastings,  Prof.  Fulton  "W.,  w;is  ordained  a 
rulin};<'Idt-rin  the  Princeton  Presbyterian  Church,  West 
Pliiladelphia,  in  ISfJl,  and  lias  since  discharged  the 
dutiesot'this  posit  ion  with  great  lidelity  and  aeceptable- 
ness.  He  has  also  been,  tor  many  years,  the  efficient 
Superintendent  oftlie  Sal)bath  Scliool  ot'tliat  congrega- 
tion. Prof.  Hastings  was  born  in  iluskinguni  count}-, 
O.,  Sept<>niber  3l)th,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  West 
Alexander  Academy,  and  subse(iuently  took  a  course 
of  private  instruction,  with  a  view  to  a  special  and 
thorough  preparation  as  a  teacher.  After  teaching 
with  marked  success  at  West  Alexander  and  AVilkins- 
burg.  Pa.,  in  18.59  he  organized  Mantua  Academy,  in 
West  Philadelphia,  which  he  lias  since  conducted  with 
signal  ability  and  success.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  for  many  years 
previous  to  the  reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  was  active  in  the  establi-shment 
of  the  Prcsbj-terian  Hospital,  of  which  he  continues  to 
be  a  valuable  Director,  and  since  1872  has  been  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi- 
cation. He  is  a  gentleman  of  urbanity  and  dignitj- 
of  inaniier,  full  of  energy,  generous  in  disposition, 
exemplary  in  character,  and  always  ready  to  do  good, 
a.s  he  has  opportunity. 

Hastings,  Thomas,  son  of  Dr.  ,Seth  Ha.stings, 
physician  and  farmer,  was  born  in  Washington, 
Litchtield  county.  Conn.,  Oct.  15th,  1784.  The  family, 
with  a  company  of  neighbors,  moved  to  Clinton, 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1796.  He  early  began  the 
study  of  music,  a  sixpenny  gamut  of  four  pages  heing 
his  first  text-book.  After  teaching  music  for  some 
years  in  central  and  western  New  York,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1823  he  accepted  the  editorial  chair  of 
the  Seeorder,  a  new  religioius  newspaper  published 
in  Utica,  and  filled  it  until  the  issue  of  the  ninth 
voluinc.  He  w:vs  no  routine  teacher  of  sacred  music, 
neither  did  he  iiraetice  his  profession  merely  from  a 
love  of  music,  or  as  a  mgans  of  support,  and  less  still 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  and  gain.  He  was  a  re- 
former in  it,  and  had  a  distinct  idea  of  what  sacred 
music  is,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be 
conducted,  and  he  .sought  to  have  it  employed  for  its 
proper  and  invalualile  purpo.ses. 

Mr.  Hastings  became  a  prolific  wn-itcr  tor  the  press, 
particularly  in  the  advocacy  of  his  professional  views, 
setting  them  forth  in  the  editorials  of  the  Recorder, 
and  for  a  long  succession  of  years  in  frequent  news- 
paper articles,  and  in  occasional  pamphlets.  He  pub; 
lislicd  various  music  books  of  great  value.  He  com- 
posed six  hundred  hymns,  many  of  them  published, 
and  not  a  few  well  known  and  prized,  such  as  "Why 
that  look  of  sadness;"'  "Gently,  Lord,  O  gently  lead 
us;"  "How  calm  and  beautiful  the  morn;"  "Child 
of  sin  and  sorrow;''  "Why  lament  the  Christian 
dying;"  "Pilgrims  in  this  vale  of  sorrow."  Mr. 
Hastings  was  a  devout  Christian.  He  was  a  diligent 
student  of  the  Scriptures,  was  in  himself  a  Concord- 
ance, and  his  own  -copies  of  the  Word  of  God  form 


quite  a  little  library.  He  died.  May  15th,  1872,  and 
to  the  last  retained  his  habits  of  study  and  of  w-ork, 
and  a  lively  interest  in  the  jiublic  affairs  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  world. 

Hastings,  Thomas  S.,  D.  D.,  is  a  native  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  was  born  August  28th, 
1827.  His  father,  Thomas  Hastings,  -nhose  sketch 
immediately  precedes,  removed  to  New  York  city, 
where  the  son  pursued  his  early  studies.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  in  1848,  and  at  the 
Union  Tlieological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1851,  and 
was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Fourth  Presbytery 
of  New  York.  For  four  years,  from  July,  1852,  he 
was  pa.stor  of  the  Church  at  Mendham,  N.  J.  In 
June,  185(),  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  West 
Presbyterian  Church  in  West  Forty-second  street. 
New  York.  In  1865  the  congregation  took  possession 
of  the  unique  and  beautiful  church  in  Forty-second 
street  which  they  now  occupy.  As  pastor  of  this 
church  Dr.  Hastings  labored  with  great  energy, 
ability  and  success,  until  his  election  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- 
York,  which  he  now  fills. 

Dr.  Hastings  is  characterized  by  great  amiability 
of  character.  He  has  much  warmth  and  iiolish  of 
manners,  and  his  address  is  alTable  and  cheerful.  He 
is  respected  and  admired  by  all  w-ho  know  him.  for 
his  sterling  virtues.  He  is  a  scholarly  and  eloquent 
preacher,  clear,  vigorous  and  stable  in  his  style  of 
thought,  and  showing  thorough  information  in  the 
whole  range  of  theological  and  literarj'  culture.  His 
sermons  arc  pervaded  by  an  impressive,  religious  tone. 
His  election  to  the  important  position  he  now  occu- 
pies indicates  the  high  degree  in  w-liich  he  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Church. 

Hatfield,  Ed-wnn  F.,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  Oliver  S. 
and  Jane  (Mann)  Hatfield,  was  born  in  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  January  9th,  1807.  He  graduated  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  Vt.,  in  1829;  studied  theology  at  the 
Seminary  in  Andover,  Mass.,  1829-31;  was  licen.sed 
to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Third  Presbjtery  of  New- 
York,  October  6th,  1831,  and  ordained  by  the  same 
Presbytery  at  New  York,  May  14th,  1832.  From 
October,  1831,  to  February,  1832,  he  preached  at 
Rockaway,  N.  J.,  as  an  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Barna- 
bas King,  D.  D. ;  and  from  March,  1832,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1832,  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  as  an  assistant  of  the 
Rev.  Asa  R.  Hillyer,  D.  D. ;  w-as  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbj-terian Church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  October, 
1832,  to  February,  1835;  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York,  from  July,  1835,  to  February, 
1856;  and  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York,  from  February,  1856,  to  October,  1863;  resigned 
and  retired  from  the  pastoral  w-ork  on  account  of  loss 
of  health.  Remained  one  year  in  retirement,  when 
he  became  special  agent  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  December,  1864,  and  in  the 
following  year  obtained  for  the  Seminary  an  endow-- 
ment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.    Two 
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yeiirs  were  then  occupied  in  writing  and  preparing 
for  the  press  a  "History  of  Elizabeth,  X.  J."  In 
May,  18()8,  he  took  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ken- 
dall, Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Home  Missions  (abroad,  for  his  health),  till  October, 
1868,  from  which  time  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Freedmeu's  Department  of  the  same  Committee.  In 
January,  1870,  he  again  became  special  agent  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  to  raise  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  his  labors  were  crowned  with 
very  gratifying  success.  He  was  Stated  Clerk  of 
the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  since  October, 
1838,  and  of  the  General  Assembly,  since  May, 
1846. 

Dr.  Hatfield's  pastoral  life  was  a  most  active  and 
fruitful  one.  During  his  ministry  in  the  Seventh 
Church  in  New  York,  1556  persons  were  received  into 
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the  communion  of  the  church,  on  examination,  and 
662  by  certificate  from  other  churches,  and  in  all 
other  respects  the  church  was  greatly  strengthened. 
The  same  devotedness  which  he  displayed  as  pastor 
he  carried  into  the  other  work  which  was  devolved 
upon  him,  and  amidst  his  activities  he  found  time 
to  become  the  author  of  a  number  of  valuable  works, 
of  which,  in  addition  to  the  one  already  mentioned, 
the  principal  arc,  "  Universallsra  as  it  is,"  "  Jlemoir 
of  Elihu  AV.  Baldwin,  D.D.,"  and  "St.  Helena  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  Dr.  Hatfield  was  elected 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in  1883,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  position  with  marked  ability,  dignity  and  accept- 
ableness.     He  died  in  September,  1883. 


Hawes,  Rev.  Lo'winan,  was  born  October  r)th, 
1825,  at  Maysvillc,  Ky. ;  graduated  at  Centre  College, 
in  1842,  with  the  fir.st  honors  of  his  class,  and  at 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  in  1846,  when  he 
was  licensed  by  Allegheny  Presbytery.  He  preached 
for  a  few  months  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Baltimore;  then  for  six  months  in  Richmond,  Ky., 
and  subsequently  in  Fort  Wayne,  lud.  He  was  pastor 
of  Concord  Church,  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  from  1848 
to  1850.  In  1850  he  took  charge  of  the  Church  at 
Huntingdon,  Pa. ,  where  his  labors  were  highly  blessed. 
Subsequently  he  supplied  the  Church  at  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  at  the  same  time  ofliciating  as  Professor  of 
Languages  in  Carroll  College  atthat  place.  He  labored 
a  year  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  with  marked  success,  and  then 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  JIadison,  Ind.,  from 
1857  until  his  death,  in  1861.  In  all  the  relations  of 
life  he  was  eonsi.stent  and  exemplary  in  the  pulpit 
he  was  able,  earnest  and  eloquent. 

Ha"wley,  Charles,  D.D.,  was  the  .'son  of  Ezra  and 
Mary  (Noyes)  Hawley,  and  was  born  in  C'atskill,  N.Y., 
August  19th,  1819.  When  but  twelve  years  old,  he 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  his 
father  was  ruling  elder  many  years.  He  pursued  his 
preparatory  .studies  for  college  in  Kinderhook  Academy 
and  Classical  School,  Catskill ;  entered  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1836,  and  graduated  in  1840  (the  day  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old),  with  the  valedictory  oration ; 
.spent  one  year,  after  leaving  college,  in  Catskill,  and 
read  law  in  the  otlice  of  Hon.  James  Powers.  Turn- 
ing from  the  law  to  the  ministry,  he  entered  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  Y'ork  city  in  1841,  and 
graduated  in  1844.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  l)y  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia,  in  April,  1844, 
and  for  three  months,  from  July  to  September,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  the  American  Presliyterian  Church, 
in  the  city  of  Montreal,  while  the  pastor.  Rev.  Caleb 
Strong,  was  absent  in  Europe.  In  December  of  the 
same  year  he  was  ordained,  by  the  Second  Presbytery 
of  New  Y'ork,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  Rochelle,  where  he  remained  four  years,  during 
which  the  church  was  doubled  in  numbers,  and 
was  much  strengthened  and  encouraged',  after  a 
long  period  of  feebleness,  if  not  of  doub|ful  exist- 
ence. 

From  New  Rochelle  he  wa.s  called  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  installed 
by  the  Presbrtery  of  Geneva,  in  November,  1848. 
Before  his  coming  here,  there  had  been  dis.sension, 
but  the  church  now  became  united,  and  built  a  new 
house  of  worship,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  before, 
and  his  pastorate  was  one  of  marked  prosperity.  From 
Lyons  he  was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Auburn,  one  of  the  most  important  churches  of 
central  New  York,  where  he  was  installed  November 
5th,  1857,  and  whei-e  he  still  remains,  after  a  minis- 
try of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  which  he 
has  had,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  confidence  and 
respect,   not  only  of  the  churches,  but  of  the  wholes 
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community.     In  1861  he  received  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  from  Hamilton  College. 

The  confidence  of  his  brethren  in  the  mini.stry  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  the  Stated  Clerk 
of  Cayuga  Presbytery  twenty-five  years,  and  six  times 
chosen  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly.  In 
the  city  of  Auburn  he  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Trustee  and  Vice-President  of  the  Seymour 
Library  Association,  and  President  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Historical  So(-iety,  from  its  foundation.  Fond 
of  local  history,  he  has  published  a  History  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Auburn  (1876) ;  Early 
Chapters  of  Cayuga  History  (1879);  Early  Chapters 
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of  Seneca  History  (1881);  and  Memorial  Discourses  of 
William  H.  Seward,  James  S.  Seymour,  and  Henry 
Wells;  besides  several  pamphlets  and  Thanksgiving 
Discourses. 

Hawthorn,  James,  D.D. ,  was  born  at  Slabtown, 
Burlington  County  N.  J.,  Ajtril  1st,  1803.  In  early 
life  he  removed  to  Kentucky.  His  education  was 
obtained  principally  from  Rev.  A.  A.  Shannon,  of 
Shelby  villc,  Ky  After  three  years'  study  in  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  he  graduated  in  18-38,  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  Febru- 
ary 6th,  1828,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Louisville,  November  21st,  1829,  as 
pastor  over  the  churches  of  Lawrenceburg  and  Upper 
Benson,  lu  Franklin  County,  Ky.  This  jjastoral  re- 
lation wius  dissolved  April  4th,  1833,  after  which  Mr. 
Hawthorn  preached  for  various  chiirehes  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbyt4?ry,  as  a  suiij)ly,  for  three 
years.  December  29th,  1836,  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Plumb  Creek  and  Cane  Run  churches,  in  Shelby 


County,  Ky.  After  the  dissolution  of  this  relation, 
April  23d,  1841,  he  supplied  the  Lawrenceburg 
Church,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  pastor,  about 
five  years,  from  1842  to  1847,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Muhlenburg. 

Dr.  Hawthorn  next  served  the  Church  at  Princeton, 
Ky.,  for  one  year,  as  a  stated  supply,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time,  April  9th,  1848,  he  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  that  church.  Here  the  great  work  of  his 
life  Wius  to  be  done.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  per- 
Ibrmed  the  duties  of  this  pastorate  with  great  ear- 
nestness and  faithfulness.  Tho.se  who  knew  him  best 
said  that  the  predominant  trait  of  his  character  was 
his  fidcJity.  He  was  a  man  of  spotless  integrity,  of  a 
lovable  disposition,  cultivated  in  mind,  Christ-like  in 
spirit.  His  long  rides  over  rough  roads  in  inclement 
seasons,  while  supplying  weak  congregations,  injured 
his  health  and  laid  the  foundation  for  weakness  in  his 
later  years.  He  lived,  however,  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  June  28th,  1877,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
Not  only  in  private  life,  but  among  his  ministerial 
brethren,  he  was  loved  and  trusted  as  a  faithful 
friend  and  a  wise  counsellor. 

Hay,  John  Duffleld,  was  a  son  of  Col.  AVm. 
Hay,  " Lieutenant  of  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,''  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  born  near  Derry, 
in  1775.  He  went  to  Vineennes,  Indiana,  in  1803; 
was  married  to  Sarah  Harvey,  of  Hagerstow-n,  Md. 
At  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  Vineennes,  in 
1830,  he  was  elected  a  ruling  elder,  and  sustained 
that  relation  until  his  death,  in  1840.  He  was  l;irgely 
engaged,  for  many  years,  in  mercantile  pursuits  in 
Vineennes,  and  in  all  his  various  social,  commercial 
and  religious  relations,  was  widely  known  as  a  man 
of  strong  convictions,  unswerving  integrity,  and  fine 
Christian  character. 

Hay,  Philip  Courtlandt,  D.  D.,  w;is  a  son  of 
Major  Samuel  Hay,  a  gallant  and  noted  officer  in  our 
array  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  Jane  (Price)  Hay; 
born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  25th,  1793.  He  took 
his  first  degree  in  the  Arts,  with  honor,  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  and  prepared  for  the  ministry  under 
the  instruction  of  his  p.astor.  Rev.  Dr.  James  Richards. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Jensey , 
October,  1820,  and  soon  after  ordained  over  the  Church 
at  Mendham.  For  eleven  years  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  Newark,  until  broken  health  sepa- 
rated him  from  it.  He  afterwards  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  his  health  again  ga\e 
way  under  a  laborious  and  prosperous  ministry  of 
several  years.  He  then  sought  recovery  and  useful- 
ness at  the  head  of  a  family  school.  Subsequently 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Oswego,  but  he  could  not  sustain 
the  charge,  and  in  1855  he  returned  to  the  home  of 
his  childhood,  and  after  resting  for  a  time,  undertook 
the  management  of  a  classical  school.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 27th,  1860.  While  strictly  attentive  to  the  local 
clmrches  committed  to  his  charge,  Dr.  Hay's  activity 
of  temperament  and  concern  for  the  Redeemer's  king- 
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doiu  ongageil  him  in  coiistaut  service  for  the  Church 
at  large.  Every  good  enterprise  for  the  public  com- 
mandi-d  his  support;  and  habitually  in  his  place,  in 
ecclesia.stical  bodies,  he  was  always  fultilling  some 
stated  or  occasional  j)art  in  theiii,  and,  in  1849,  filled 
the  Jloderator's  Chair  in  the  General  Assembly.  By 
an  exceedingly  genial  disposition  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, he  won  universal  esteem.  Continuous  results 
followed  his  labors  in  his  sacred  vocation,  and  fre- 
quently large  ingatherings. 

Hayden,  Rev.  Daniel,  was  skeptical  in  early 
life,  but  was  hopefully  converted  during  a  revival  of 
religion.  He  w;i,s  born  April  9th,  1781,  in  Western 
Pennsylvania;  entered  Jefferson  College  in  1801,  and 
graduated  in  1805.  After  leaving  college  he  took 
charge  of  the  Greensburg  Academy,  and  retained  his 
connection  with  it  until  1807  or  1808,  when  he  was 
,  licen.sed  as  a  probationer  for  the  gospel  ministry,  by 
the  Presbj-tery  of  Erie;  became  pa.stor  of  the  Pleasant 
Ridge  Chivrch,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Cincinnati,  in  1809,  and  died  August  27th,  1835.  Dr. 
Wilson  represents  Mr.  Hayden  as  having  been  an 
eminently  faithlid  and  zealous  minister. 

Hays,  George  Price,  CD.,  the  fourth  .son 
of  John    Hays    and    Orpha  (Comwell)    Hays,  was 
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born  near  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  February  2d,  1838.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1857.  At  the  pre- 
vious contest  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Franklin 
Literary  Society,  and  came  off  victorious.  He  studied 
theologj-  for  one  year,  under  the  direction  of  his 
brother.  Rev.  I.  N.  Hays,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Middle  Spring,  Pa.,  then  two  years  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by 


the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg,  April,  1859.  For  six 
months  after  leaving  the  seminary  he  was  a.ssi.stant 
pastor  to  Dr.  Painter,  at  Kittanning.  In  March,  lisol, 
he  was  installi'd  pastor  of  the  Secon<l  Church,  Balti- 
more, and  in  this  field  of  labor  a  very  admirable  work 
was  accomplished,  and  many  .souls  gathered  to  the 
Saviour.  In  the  Fall  of  18G8  he  accepted  the  finan- 
cial secrctary.ship  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  Ohio, 
and  in  this  position  wa.s  peculiarly  successful.  In 
November,  1809,  he  was  called  to  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Allegheny  City,  where  he  met  with 
the  special  fiivor  of  God ;  the  church  being  visited 
with  au  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  which  extended 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  year  of  his  j)a.storate. 
September  21st,  1870,  he  was  inaugurated  President 
of  Washington  and  Jetferson  College,  and  in  the 
following  Sirring  took  charge,  as  stated  .supply,  of  the 
Second  Church  of  Washington,  which  two  offices  he 
continued  to  fill,  with  great  acceptance,  until  .July, 
1881,  when  he  resigned  them  both,  to  accept  a  c;ill  to 
the  Central  Church,  Denver,  Col.,  of  which  he  is  at 
liresent  pa.stor.  His  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  college  was  (juite  a  success,  and  his  pastoral  work 
in  Wasliington  was  eminently  blessed.  Dr.  Hays  is 
a  gentleman  of  great  energy.  He  is  an  earnest  and 
impressive  jjreacher.  Perhaps,  his  strongest  point  is 
as  <a  public  speaker,  or  platform  orator.  As  a  par- 
ticipant in  debate  or  before  a  public  assembly  he  is 
deservedly  popular  and  always  heard  with  interest. 

Hays,  Isaac  N. ,  D.D. ,  brother  of  the  Rev.  George 
P.  Hays,  1).  D.,  was  born  near  Canonsburg,  I'a., 
.\pril  17th,  1827.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College 
in  1847;  studied  theology  at  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Ohio,  April  18th,  1850.  He  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Great  Conewago,  Adams 
county,  Pa.,  October  10th,  1850.  Here  he  gathered  in 
some  very  precious  fruit  during  the  four  years  of  his 
ministry.  In  May,  1854,  he  took  charge  of  the 
church  of  Middle  Spring,  Cumberland  county,  Pa. 
Here  he  remained  for  fourteen  years,  and  witnessed 
some  very  precious  manifestations  of  the  power  of 
God.  In  December,  1868,  he  became  pastor  of  a  new  en- 
terprise in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  as  a  resnlt  of  six 
years'  labor,  a  handsome  church  building  was  erected, 
and  the  membership  of  the  church  largely  increased. 
In  the  Winter  of  1874  he  received  a  unanimous  call 
to  the  First  Church  of  Junction  City,  Kansas,  where 
his  pro.spect  of  usefulness  was  in  some  degree  blasted 
by  the  protracted  drought  and  clouds  of  locusts  with 
which  that  region,  the  following  Summer,  was  visited. 
He  was  soon  after  called  to  the  Principalship  of  th(' 
j  State  Normal  School,  at  Shippensburg,  in  the  bounds 
of  his  old  pastoral  charge  at  Middle  Spring.  Here 
I  he  remained  three  years,  and  then  accepted  a  unani- 
I  mous  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Church, 
Allegheny  City,  where  he  was  in.stalled,  Sept.  20th, 
1878,  and  still  labors,  with  good  results,  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  congregation  of  very   kind  and   warmly 
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attached  friends.  Dr.  Hays  is  a  faithful  preacher, 
and  au  earnest  labori-r  iu  the  Jlivster's  vineyard. 

Hays,  John  Smith,  D.  D.,  whose  two  ministerial 
brotliers  ha\  e  j  list  been  noticed,  was  born  near  Canons- 
biirg.  Pa.,  August  id,  1830.  He  graduated  at  Jeft'er- 
son  College  during  the  Summer  of  18.")l),  and  the  same 
Fall  entered  the  Western  Theologieal  Seminary. 
Licensed  to  preach  in  the  Spring  of  l^.")!!;  in  June  of 
that  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  tlie  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Charlestown,  Ind.,  where  he  remained 
almost  four  years,  and  was  successful  in  his  ministry. 
In  March,  1857,  betook  chai-geof  the  Second  Church, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  his  labors  were  greatly 
blessed.  He  spent  the  Spring  and  Winter  of  1861 
and  1863  in  the  Central  Church  of  Cincinnati,  and 
during  that  time  there  was  au  outpouring  of  God's 
Spirit,  wliich  resulted  in  a  large  addition  to  the 
communion  of  tlie  Church.  In  Jlay,  1><():3,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Frankfort,  ICy., 
where  he  also  witnessed  a  goodly  ingathering  of  souls. 
In  the  Spring  of  1867  he  took  charge  of  tlie  Walnut 
Street  Church,  LonisWUe,  Ky.,  and  its  roll  of  mem- 
bers during  his  pastorate  Wii-s  largely  increased.  In 
1874  he  was  culled  to  the  Biblical  and  Ecclesia-stical 
History  Professorship  in  the  Danville  Theological 
Seminary,  and  whilst  holding  this  position  lie  sup- 
plied feelde  churches  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Danville.  He 
was  installed  pastor  at  Quincy,  111.,  May  l.st,  1883. 
Dr.  Hays  is  a  good  preacher,  a  gentleman  of  scholarlj' 
attainments,  and  earnestness  and  eijergy  of  character, 
and  labors  diligently  and  successfully  in  whatever 
position  he  is  called  to  occupy. 

Hazen,  James  King,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  West 
Springfield  (now  Agawam),  Ma.ss. ,  Ajiril  2!Hli,  1833. 
He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Hazen  and  Eunice  (King) 
Hazen.  At  an  early  age  his  parents  removed  to 
Connecticut,  where  he  prepared  for  college.  ■  He 
entered  Williams  College,  Ma.ss.,  September,  1852, 
and  graduated,  with  full  honors,  in  the  class  of  1856. 
For  nearly  a  year  after  his  graduation  he  tivught  in 
Connecticut,  and  in  1857  removed  to  Prattville,  Ala., 
where,  for  three  years,  he  was  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing business,  with  which  interests  he  was  more 
or  less  identified  for  many  succeeding  years.  His 
collegiate  course  had  been  ijursued  with  a  view  to 
the  ministry,  wdiich  had  been  abandoned,  for  reasons 
that  seemed,  at  the  time,  to  be  imperative.  An 
active  Christian  life  attracted  the  attention  of  leading 
men  in  the  Church,  and  Mr.  Hazen  was  urged  to 
enter  the  ministry,  with  a  view  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Prattville  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  East  Alabama,  in  1860,  and 
assumed  charge  of  the  Prattville  Church  January 
1st,  1861,  being  ordained  and  instiilled  the  March 
following.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Southwestern  University, 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  iu  1878.  The  General  Assembly 
of  the  "  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States," 
at  Xew  Orleans,   May,  1877,   elected  him  Secretary 


of  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  which 
position  he  has  filled  with  marked  ability  and  rare 
business  tact,  bringing  its  affairs  into  a  sound  finan- 
cial condition,  and  placing  the  work  upon  a  ba.sis 
that  promises  a  prosperous  future. 

Dr.  Hazen's  life  and  labors  in  Alabama  were 
marked  with  peculiar  success,  and  his  inllueiice  for 
good,  in  Prattville  and  all  the  surrounding  country, 
is  felt  to  this  day.  Commencing  his  work  there 
with  a  church  of  some  twenty-four  members,  it  grew 
and  strengthened,  under  his  faithful  ministration, 
until  its  numbers  reached  nearly  two  hundred,  with 
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three  branch  churches,  in  a  circuit  of  some  fifteen 
miles,  and  four  comfortable  church  buildings,  as  the 
tokens  of  God's  blessing  upon  the  consecrated  labors 
of  His  servant. 

Headly,  William  O.,  was  born  in  Headleyville, 
N.  J.,  about  six  miles  west  of  Newark,  March  l'2tli, 
1815.  In  early  life  he  entered  upon  a  carpenter's 
apprenticeship.  In  1838,  when  foreman  of  a  sash 
and  blind  factory  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he  made  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Brooklyn.  He  established  the  business  which  he  had 
learned,  in  Newark,  in  connection  with  a  partner. 
Afterwards  he  engaged,  in  the  same  place,  in  the 
manufacture  of  trunks  and  valises,  and  his  business 
developed  within  a  few  years  into  large  proportions, 
giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  employees,  of 
whom  he  was  not  only  a  strictly  just,  but  generous 
employer.  He  identified  him.self  with  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  June  •23d,  1840,  and 
became  a  member  of  its  Session.  He  died  February 
i  '23d,  1875.     He   was   au   eminently   exemplary   and 
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useful  man.  He  gave  himself  first  to  the  Lord,  and 
then  to  the  C'hureh,  by  tlie  will  of  God.  The  sincerity 
of  his  belief  was  manifested  by  the  fruits  which  it 
broui^ht  forth.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  which  he 
sustained,  hi-  deporti-d  himself  in  accordance  with 
his  Christian  profession,  and  gave  practical  proofs,  to 
those  who  took  notice  of  him,  of  the  power  of  the 
gospel  on  the  human  heart.  His  religion  was  char-' 
acterized  by  the  spirit  of  sympathy,  benevolence, 
love,  and  well-doing.  He  walked  in  wisdom  toward 
them  that  were  without,  winning  them,  by  his  con- 
sistent and  cheerful  piety,  to  a  favorable  consideration 
of  the  things  that  lielonged  to  their  everla,sting  peace. 
He  was  ever  modest  and  unassuming,  but  ever  zeal- 
ous and  untiring  in  the  service  of  Christ,  and  in  efforts 
after  usefulness. 

Heaton,  Austin  C,  D.  D.,  was  the  third  sou 
and  fifth  child  of  "William  and  Martha  Childs  Heaton, 
and  was  born  in  Thetford,  Vermont,  May  SSth,  1815. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1840,  in  a 
class  numbering  nearly  one  hundred.  He  was  among 
the  best,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  ' '  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Societ}-. "  After  teaching  for  a  time,  during 
part  of  which  he  studied  theology  under  private  su- 
pervision, in  September,  1849,  he  entered  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  Princeton,  N.J. ;  remained  there  until 
1851,  and  was  then  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick.  In  August,  1851,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
Va.,  and  labored  there,  with  great  acceptance  and 
success,  during  about  three  years.  He  received,  in 
1854,  a  call  to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Baltimore,  and  labored  there  for  several  months. 
In  November,  1855,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Manokin  Church,  Princess  Anne,  Somerset  county, 
Md.,  having  commenced  his  labors  there  in  the  pre- 
ceding .June,  In  this  field,  having  also  in  conjunction 
with  it  supplied  the  neighboring  Church  of  Rehoboth 
for  about  five  years,  he  continued  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century,  closing  his  labors  with  that  people  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  engagement  with 
them. 

Buring  his  pastorate  in  Maryland,  Dr.  Heaton  was 
prominently  u.seful  in  the  cause  of  popular  ediication 
and  in  the  great  Temperance  reform,  which  has  been 
so  successful  in  that  county,  and  his  counsels  and 
ministerial  labors,  which  were  very  popular  and  in 
great  demand,  contributed  much  towards  the  pros- 
perity of  all  the  neighboring  Presbj'terian  churches. 
Dr.  Heaton  is  noNv  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Lewes,  Delaware,  There  his  labors  have  been 
abundant  and  successful,  and  that  church,  formerly 
distracted  and  weakened,  ha.s  now  become  very  much 
enlarged,  and  is  in  a  mo.st  prosperous  condition.  He 
is  a  sound  theologi.an,  an  effective  preacher,  and  a 
most  sympathizing  and  faithful  pastor. 

Heaven.  The  saints,  having  been  openly  acknowl- 
edged and  acquitted  in  the  day  of  j  ndgnient,  will  make 
their  triumphant  entry  into  the  place  designed  for 


their  reception,  "These  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting life."  The  place  is  called  heaven,  by  which 
we  understand  that  region  of  the  universe  in  which 
angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  now  dwell,  and  all 
the  righteous  shall  be  finally  a.ssembh'd.  Where  it  is 
situated,  we  do  not  know.  "We  speak  of  it  as  above 
us,  but  the  phrase  is  used  in  conformity  to  a  notion 
founded  upon  the  appearance  of  the  \-isible  heavens. 
What  is  above  us  at  this  moment  will  be  beneatli  us 
twelve  hours  hence,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution 
of  the  earth,  and  what  is  beneath  us  seems  to  be 
above  to  those  who  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe.  Our  ideas  of  its  situation  are,  therefore,  vague, 
and  there  is  only  one  thing  which  it  seems  warrant- 
able to  conclude,  that  it  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
visible  creation. 

That  it  is  a  place,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Our  Lord  has  a  body  like  our  own,  and  this  cannot  be 
omnipresent,  and  wherever  He  is  corporeally  there  is 
heaven — "Where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my  servants 
be,"  Enoch  and  Elias  have  bodies;  all  the  saints 
will  have  bodies,  and  these  cannot  be  everywhere. 
We  read  of  "the  hope  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven;"  of 
"entering  into  the  holy  place;"  and  "I  go,"  says 
Jesus  to  His  disciples,  ' '  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. ' ' 
But,  though  it  is  really  a  plaice,  we  must  chiefly  con- 
sider it  as  a  state.  Even  now  happiness  does  not 
essentially  depend  on  what  is  without  us.  "VXliat  was 
Eden  to  Adam  and  Eve,  after  sin  had  filled  them  with 
shame,  and  sorrow  and  fear?  But  Paul,  in  prison, 
was  infinitely  hajipier  than  Ctesar  on  the  throne  of 
the  nations. 

"What,  then,  are  we  allowed  to  reckon  ujion  as  the 
grand  component  parts  of  this  exalted  state  ? 

1.  Pre-eminent  Knoicledge.  This  is  a  world  of  action 
rather  than  of  science;  and  the  wiser  men  are,  the  more 
readily  will  they  confess  that  their  present  knowl- 
edge is  unspeakably  less  than  their  ignorance.  In 
whatever  direction  they  attempt  to  penetrate,  they 
are  checked  .and  bafiied.  Laboriousncss  attends 
every  acquirement;  and  doubts  and  uncertainties 
diminish  the  value  of  every  possession.  The  ditfer- 
ence  between  the  knowledge  of  Newton  and  the  most 
illiterate  peasant  will  be  far  exceeded  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  on  earth 
and  in  heaven  "  The  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  seven- 
fold a,s  the  light  of  seven  days,  av hen  the  Lord  liindeth 
up  the  breach  of  his  peojjle,  and  healeth  the  stroke 
of  their  wound."  Now  they  understand  as  children; 
then  they  will  know  as  men.  Now  they  see  tlirough 
a  glass  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face.  Now  they 
know  in  part;  then  they  mil  know  even  as  they  are 
known.  How  delightful  the  thoughts — amidst  our 
present  perplexities  and  ob.scurities;  and  under  a 
sense  of  the  peniu-y  of  our  talents,  and  in  the  want 
of  means  and  opportunities  of  improvement;  that 
"  Messiah  cometh  who  is  called  Christ;  and  that 
when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things." 
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2.  Perfect  Purity.  This  announcement  has  little  at-  I  sonages  so  superior  that  we  seem  reduced  to  nothing 
traction  for  those  who  never  saw  the  beauty  of  holi-  1  at  the  thought  of  them.  "VVe  esteem  and  admire 
ness,  and  never  abhorred  themselves,  repenting  in  !  them,  and  wish  to  hear,  and  see,  and  mingle  with 
dust  and  ashes.  But  O!  to  a  Christian  it  is  worth  I  them;  yet  we  shrinli  from  the  presence  of  sncli 
dying  for,  to  leave  behind  him  the  body  of  this  '  genius,  wisdom  and  goodness.  But  we  will  feel 
death;  this  law  in  the  members  warring  against  the  nothing  of  this,  when  we  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
law  of  his  mind;  this  inability  to  do  the  things  that  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Moses,  and  with  prophets, 
he  would;  this  presence  of  evil  ever  with  him;  this'!  and  apostles,  and  martyrs,  and  reformers,  in  the 
liablcness,  this  proneness  to  sin,  even  in  his  holy  kingdom  of  God.  Nor  will  saints  only  be  our  com- 
things — tarnishing   every   duty,   wounding  his  own    panions  ;  but  those  glorious  beings  who  never  sinned; 


peace,  and  vexing  and  grieving  the  spirit  of  his  best 
friend.  To  be  freed  from  the  enemy,  and  to  have 
nothing  in  us  that  temptation  can  operate  upon !  To 
be  incapable  of  ingratitude,  and  unbelief,  and  distrac- 


who  excel  in  strength  ;  who  are  proverbial  for  their 
wisdom ;  who  are  our  models  in  doing  the  will  of 
God  on  earth;  who  are  our  ministering  spirits,  in- 
visibly watching  over  us  in  our  minority — the  in- 


tionsin  duty!  To  be  innocent  as  the  first  Adam,  and  numerable  comiiany  of  ani/ils.  And  though  they  will 
holy  as  the  second!  "Wliat  wonder,  the  Christian  not  be  able  to  say,  "  He  hath  redeemed  hs  unto  God  by 
exclaims,  with   Henry,   "if  this  be  heaven,  oh  that    his  blood,"  they  will  cry  with  a  loud  voice — though 


I  was  there!" 

3.  Themost  delightful  associations.  AVe  are  formed  for 
society.     Mucli  of  our  present  happiness  results  from  ,  wisdom,    and  strength,   and   honor,   and  glory, 
attachment  and  intercourse.     Who  knows  not ' '  the   blessing. ' ' 


we  will  endeavor  to  be  louder — "Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,    and  riches,  and 

md 


comforts  of  love?"  Yea,  and  who  knows  not  its 
sorrows  also  ?  We  must  weep  when  the  objects  of  our 
ailection  weep.  The  arrows  that  pierce  our  friends 
wound  us  also.  We  tolerate,  we  excuse  their  imper- 
fections ;  but  we  feel  them.  And  the  thought  of  ab- 
sence— separation — death ;  is  dreariness — jxiin —  and 
angui.sh.  Hence,  some  have  been  ready  to  envy  the 
unrelated,  unconnected  individual,  whose  anxieties 
and  griefs  are  all  personal.  But  it  is  not  good  for  a 
man  to  be  alone  in  any  condition.  It  is  better  to 
follow  the  course  of  Providence  ;  to  cherish  the  inti- 
macies of  life ;  to  improve  and  to  sanctify  them ;  and 
under  the   disadvantages  which   now    mingle  with 


4.  The  most  glorious  employment.  We  should  as  soon 
think  that  heaven  was  a  nur.sery  of  vice  as  a  state  of 
inaction.  Indolence  is  no  more  irreconcilable  to 
virtue,  than  perfectly  incomimtible  with  happiness. 

"A  want  of  occupation  is  not  rest ; 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distress'd." 

All  the  powers  conferred  hy  a  wise  Creator  neces- 
sarily imply  their  application  and  use,  and  the  more 
life  any  being  possesses,  the  more  energy  and  active- 
ness  will  di.stingui.sh  him,  unless  he  is  in  a  state 
of  perversion  or  restraint.  But  what  are  the  em- 
ployments of  heaven  ?  Many  have  speculated  much 
on    this   subject.      Some  of   their  conjectures    are 


them,  to  look  forward  to  a  state  where  the  honey  will  probable,  and  all  pleasing.  But  we  dare  not 
be  without  the  sting,  and  the  rose  without  the  thorn;  '  follow  them.  Of  this  we  are  sure,  that  there  will 
and  attachment  and  intercourse  without  the  deduc-  be  none  of  those  mean  and  degrading  toils  which 
tious  arising  from  pain,  and  infirmities,  and  pity,  and  arise  now  from  the  necessities  of  our  nature,  or  from 
fear.     In  the  Scriptures  heaven  is  alwaj-s  presented    luxury  and  pride.    Neither  will  there  be  any  of  those 


as  a  social  state.  We  have  now  few  holy  companions ; 
the  many  are  going  another  way.  "  But,"  says  John, 
"  I  beheld,  and  lo  !  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man 
could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  be- 
fore the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms 
in  their  hands,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
'Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 


religious  exercises  which  pertain  to  a  state  of  imper- 
fection. Repentance  will  be  hid  from  our  eyes.  There 
will  be  no  more  warfare  and  watchings.  Neither  will 
there  be  any  more  prayers,  with  strong  crj'ings  and 
tears.  Yet  it  is  said,  "  They  .serve  him  day  and  night 
in  his  temple."  And  their  powers  will  be  equal  to 
the  work;  for  neither  the  fervency  nor  the  duration 
of  the  service  will  produce  exhaustion  or  languor. 


and  unto  the  Lamb.'  "  And  we  will  have  access  to  j  The  common  notion  of  always  standing  up  and  sing- 
them  all.  We  will  there  have  the  most  endeared  ing  is  too  childish  to  be  entertained.  We  have  no 
society ;  for  it  will  include  those  to  whom  we  were  ;  doubt  but  that  there  may  be  stated  a.ssemblies  for 
so  tenderly  related  by  nature,  or  pious  friendship,  adoration  and  praise.  But  Christians  are  said  to  be 
and  at  parting  with  whom  we  sorrowed,  most  of  all,  still  praising  Him  now;  and  they  do  this,  not  by  acts 
that  we  should  see  their  faces  and  hear  their  voices  no  l  of  worship  only,  but  by  peribrming  His  will,  by  filling 
more;  and  also  those  we  left  behind  us  with  re- !  up  their  stations  in  life  properly,  and  promoting  the 
luctance  and  anxiety  in  a  world  of  sin  and  trouble;    welfare  of  all  around  them;  aud  His  work,  even  here. 


with  these,  our  fellowship,  after  a  brief  separation, 
will  be  renewed,  improved,   and  perfected  for  ever. 


is  Inmorable  and  glorious. 

On  the  presence  aud  sight  of  the  Saviour,  in  whom 


The  society  will  also  be  the  most  dignified,  and  with-  '  dwelleth   all   the   fullness  of  the   Godhead   bodily, 
out  its  present  embarrassments.     There  are  now  per-  i  we  may  reckon ;  and    we   will  reckon — and   reckon 
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supremely — if  we  are  Christians.  "Ah!"  says  Paul, 
"  I  hmg  to  depart,  anil  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  I'ur 
better."  We  arc  conlident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather 
to  be  absent  IVoni  the  body,  and  present  with  the 
Lord."  What  would  everything  be  in  His  absence ? 
Could  the  place,  the  company,  the  harps,  be  a  substi- 
tute for  Him  ?  But  here  is  the  consummation — we 
shall  serve  "Him,  and  .see  his  face."  We  need  not 
envy  tho.se  who  knew  Him  after  the  flesh;  we  will 
have  access  to  Him;  we  will  seethe  King,  and  see 
Him  in  his  beauty.  He  is  now  with  ua.  He  knows 
our  soul  in  adversity,  and  comes  to  us  as  a  friend, 
and  heljicr,  and  comforter.  But  we  ai'e  now  in 
prison.  His  visits,  when  he  looks  upon  us  through 
the  bars,  and  brings  us  supplies,  and  communes 
with  us  in  the  cell,  are  relieving.  They  solace 
the  confinement ;  we  wish  them  multijilied ;  we 
e.xpect  them  with  joy.  But  the  best  of  all  these 
visits  will  be  the  last,  when  He  will  come  not  only 
to  us,  but  for  us  ;  when  He  will  open  the  doors 
of  the  dungeon,  and  knock  off  the  fetters,  and  take 
us  home  to  His  palace.  Then  we  will  be  loUh  Him; 
we  will  "walk  with"  Him  "in  white;"  we  will 
"eat  and  drink  at  His  table  in  His  kingdom;"  we 
will  "  be  forever  with  the  Lord."  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  we  may  reckon  ripon — 

The  most  exquisite  enjoyment.  This  will  spring 
abundantly  from  all  the  foregoing  sources,  and 
especially  the  hist.  It  will  far  transcend  every  feeliug 
we  have  had  of  delight  and  ecstacy  here.  The  state 
itself  is  exi)re.ssed  by  it.  "Enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord. ' '  Jude  says,  we  shall  be  ' '  presented 
before  the  presence  of  his  glory,  with  exceeding  joy." 
And  says  David,  "  In  thy  presence  is  fullness  of  joy, 
and  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  evermore." 

Let  it  be  observed  once  more,  that  this  felicity  will 
be  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  everlast- 
ing. In  heaven  there  is  no  apprehension  of  evil, 
which  disturljs  our  best  hours  upon  earth,  and  is  ex- 
cited partly  by  the  suggestions  of  conscience,  and 
partly  by  our  experience  of  the  ^^ci,ssitudes  of  human 
alfairs.  Here  \vc  ought  to  rejoice  with  trembling; 
and  often  in  our  most  cheerful  moments  we  are 
visited  with  the  luiwelcome  foreljodings  of  a  change. 
AVho  can  say,  without  presumption,  "To-morrow 
shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much  more  abundant  ?" 
The  joys  of  religion  are  equally  subject  to  mutation 
as  tho.se  of  a  temporal  nature  ;  either  because  the 
saints  are  not  at  all  times  disposed  to  receive  them, 
and  by  the  unliai)i)y  influence  of  unbelief  they  are 
excluded  from  their  souls;  or,  because  God  is  pleased 
to  suspend  them,  for  the  trial  of  their  faith  and  the 
chastisement  of  their  sins.  The  state  of  heaven  is 
totally  different.  The  duration  of  all  created  beings 
is  progressive,  and  is  made  up  of  moments  following 
each  other  in  perpetual  succession;  but  that  of  the 
saints  will  bring  no  change  of  circumstances,  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  duration  of  the  sun  and  the 
stars,  wliicli,  Irom  age  to  age,  are  fixed  in  the  .same 


point  of  space,  and  shine  with  undiminished  splen- 
dor. Eternity  will  then  have  commenced,  which, 
as  it  flows  on.  carries  all  things  along  in  a  uniform, 
uninterrupted  stream  of  bliss  or  woe.  The  very  pos- 
sibility of  an  end  would  mar  the  felicity  of  the 
righteous.  It  would  be  suspended  while  the  ques- 
tion wius  a.sked.  Will  our  joy  last  forever  ?  and  the 
doubt  implied  in  that  que-stion  would  make  fear  pass 
over  the  mind,  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  and  dim  the 
lu.stre  of  the  surrounding  .scenery.  Still  more  fatal 
would  he  the  efiel-t,  if  there  were  positive  ground  to 
sus])ect  that  their  joy  would  come  to  an  end.  The 
ideaof  annihilafion,  from  which  nature  recoils,  would 
be  douiily  terrible.  Who  could  bear  the  thought  of 
losing  life  in  its  highest  perfection;  of  closing  his 
eyes  on  this  transcendent  glory  to  behold  it  no  more; 
of  sinking  into  eternal  insensibility  after  ages  of 
rapturous  bliss?  But  it  is  an  eternal  redemption  of 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  author.  The  last  change 
wliich  His  followers  experience  is  death;  or,  if  you 
will,  the  resurrection,  when  the  separate  spirits  will 
be  again  embodied.  They  then  enter  uijon  a  career 
which  will  never  be  finished.  Ages  will  run  on  more 
rapidly  than  hours  among  mortals;  but  thousands  of 
ages  will  take  nothing  from  their  felicity.  God  has 
made  them,  by  His  gift,  what  He  Himself  is  in  His  own 
nature;  and  of  them,  as  well  as  of  Him,  it  maybe 
said,  that  their  years  shall  have  no  end.  "There  is  no 
night  there."  "The  sun  shall  no  more  give  light  by 
day;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light 
unto  thee:  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  ever- 
lasting light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory.  The  sun  shall 
no  more  go  down;  neither  shall  the  moon  withdraw 
itself:  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light, 
and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended. ' ' 

It  .should  never  be  forgotten  that,  as  heaven  is  a 
prepared  place,  so  is  it  for  a  prepared  people.  Those 
who  occupy  it  must  have  been  "ifiade  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 
The  meetness  or  fitness  is  expressed  in  two  terms  in 
the  passage  just  quoted.  Relative  meetness  is  ex- 
in-essed  by  the  word  "inheritance."  It  is  assigned  to 
"heirs."  Our  natural  heirship  is  forfeited  by  .sin. 
Redemption  has  Ijrought  back  the  inheritance,  but 
we  become  heirs  by  becoming  childi'cn,  and  we  are 
made  the  children  of  God  bj^  the  faith  which  secures 
to  us  the  blessing  of  justification.  Till  this  blessing 
is  ol)tained  there  is  no  meetness  of  relation;  the 
inheritance  is  not  mine,  and  I  am  forbidden  to  hope 
for  it.  If  I  die  under  the  delusion  of  finding  admis- 
sion into  heaven  wliile  my  sin  is  unforgiven,  I  shall 
be  awfully  disappointed.  My  name  shall  not  shine 
forth  in  the  book  of  life  till  my  guilt  is  canceled  and 
my  per.son  adopted,  for  it  is  only  when  we  are  "justi- 
fied by  His  grace  that  we  are  made  heirs  according  to 
the  hope  of  eternal  life." 

Personal  meetness  is  indicated  by  the  term  '  's;unts. ' ' 
The  word  signifies  liallowed,  sanctified  persons. 
Mark  the  correspondence,  the  fitness,  between  a  hal- 
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lowed  state  and  heaven.  Shall  we  illustrate  this  hy 
contrast?  Dwell,  then,  for  a  moment,  upon  it. 
Here  is  a  man  that  has  a  distaste  to  God's  service. 
It  is  a  weariness  to  him.  He  avails  himself  of  every 
pretext  to  neglect  it,  and  when  he  does  engage  in  it, 
he  is  restless  and  unhappy.  Is  he  meet  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  worship  of  God  day  without  night  for- 
ever? Would  heaven  be  to  him  a  place  of  rest  and 
joy?  Here  is  another,  who  shuns  the  full  light  of 
truth,  lest  he  should  be  reproved.  Can  he  go  into 
that  pure  and  searching  element  which  shall  set  his 
secret  sins  in  the  full  light  of  His  countenance  for- 
ever ?  Would  he  voluntarily  choose  such  a  ijlace  as 
"the  lot  of  his  inheritance?"  Here  is  a  third.  So 
enervated  is  his  heart  that  nothing  spiritual  or  eternal 
lays  hold  upon  a  single  affection.  What  .shall  nuet 
the  gross  ta.ste  of  tills  man  in  the  spiritualities  of  that 
world  of  light?  Take  a  fourth.  He  is  a  trifling 
lover  of  pleasure,  or  a  sensualist.  Take  a  tilth.  He 
is  cankered  with  envy,  fumes  in  anger,  lowers  with 
revenge,  swells  with  pride,  or  is  contracted  with 
selfishness.  You  see  no  meetness  there.  Let  no  man 
deceive  himself.  It  cannot  be  that  persons  with  these 
dispcsitions  should  have  any  inheritance  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  and  of  God.  Before  any  oqc  can  enter 
that  light  it  must  shine  into  his  heart,  to  give  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Before  he  can  join  that  society,  love  and 
charity  must  ameliorate  his  temper.  Before  he  enters 
upon  those  hallowed  meditations  his  meditation  u'lion 
Him  must  be  sweet  on  earth.  Before  he  sees  God  in 
heaven.  He  must  manifest  Himself  to  him  here.  He 
must,  in  a  word,  be  a  man  .Siinctified,  hallowed  to 
(iod,  before  he  can  ever  approach  that  holy  Being, 
those  saints  in  light,  that  holy  heaven.  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
"AVithout  holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

Heberton,  Rev.  Alexander,  was  born  in  I'hila- 
delphia.  Pa.,  May  Jlst,  Iso:!.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Peunsyhania  in  18'2li;  in  1824  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  wiis 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  PhiladeljAia  in  Octo- 
ber, 1826.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1827.  he  was 
ordained  junior  pastor  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Eu.ssell,  of 
the  AUentownship  Settlement  Church,  and  at  Mr. 
Russell's  death  he  became  sole  pastor.  During  this 
pastorate  he  organized  a  church  in  the  county  town 
of  Lehigh,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
over  fifty  years.  In  18:52  he  became  pa.stor  at  Kings- 
ton, Luzerne  county,  and  his  labors  were  blessed  with 
a  precious  revival.  He  subsequently  was  piistor  at 
S.alem,  N.  J.,  1834-40;  at  Berwick,  Pa.,  until  1848, 
and  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  until  the  close  of  1858. 
From  1858  to  1865  he  labored  most  successfully  at 
Ridley  Church,  Pa.  Removing  to  Philadelphia,  in 
1865,  the  General  As.serably  elected  him  City  Mis- 
sionary, upon  the  death  of  Dr.  .lunkin,  under  the 
Boudinot  fund,  left  for  that  ])articular  kind  of  work. 
Mr.  Heberton  h.as  been  a  zealous  and  faithful  minis- 


ter of  the  gospel,  and  in  his  advanced  years  is  very 
active  in  doing  good,  as  he  has  opportunity. 

Heckman,  George  C,  D.  D.,  son  of  John  and 
Mary  S.  Heckman,  was  born  at  Easton,  Pa. ,  January 
26th,  1825.  He  graduated  at  Lafayette  College  in 
1845,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  May, 
1848.  He  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  at  Port 
Byron,  N.  Y.,  and  on  Fel)ruary  8th,  1849,  was  or- 
dained and  installed  its  pastor.  During  a  pastorate 
of  over  eight  years  the  church  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  Synod.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to 
the  church  of  Portage,  Wis.  His  ne.xt  charge  was  at 
Janesville,  Wis.,  where  he  labored  fourteen  months. 
In  August,  1861,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis,  lud.,  and  in  a 
ministry  of  more  than  si.x  years  the  church  greatly 
prospered.  He  accepted  a  call  to  the  State  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where,  during 
a  pastorate  of  three  years,  his  labors  were  largely 
blessed.  He  was  next  elected  President  of  Hanover 
College,  and  during  his  administration  of  nine  years, 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  property  and 
endowment  were  added  to  the  college;  debts  of  long 
standing  were  paid,  teachers  added,  and  salaries 
raised.  Resigning  the  presidency  in  1879,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Avondale  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  which  charge  he  still  retains.  Dr.  Heck- 
man is  a  fine  scholar,  an  able,  popular  and  successful 
preacher,  a  useful  member  of  the  Church  courts, 
and  highly  esteemed  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity  in  every 
good  work. 

Helm,  James  Isbell,  D.  D.,  son  of  Henry 
Helm,  M.  D.,  and  Matilda  (Cosson)  Helm,  was  born 
in  Washington  county,  Tenn.,  April  11th,  1811.  He 
was  graduated  from  Greenville  College,  Tenn.,  A.  D. 
1833.  He  entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  the  Fall 
of  1833,  and  was  regularly  graduated  in  1836.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
August  5th,  1835,  and  after  spending  two  years — 
1836-38 — in  missionary  labor  in  Giles  county,  Tenn., 
was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  West 
Tennessee,  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  June  2.3d,  1838.  After 
serving  it  two  years,  1840-42,  as  supply,  he  accepted 
acall  to  the  Church  at  Salem,  X.  J.,  and  was  installed 
October  17th,  1842,  and  labored  there  eleven  and  a 
half  years,  until  released,  April  20th,  18.52,  after 
which  he  taught  for  several  years  at  Edgehill  Semi- 
nary, at  Princeton,  N.  .T.,  .and  subsequently  a  school 
for  young  ladies  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  181)0 
Dr.  Helm  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Heinphill,  Rev.  Charles  Robert,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  in  Columbia  Theological 
Seminai-y,  S.  C,  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent — son  of  the 
Hon.  James  Hemphill,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hemphill,  an  Associate  Reformed  minister. 
He  wa.s  born  at  Chester  Court  House,  S.  C,  April 
18th,  1852.  He  spent  one  year  ( 1868 )  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina:  the  two  succeeding  years  at  the 
University  of  Virginia;  became  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
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l).Vteiiau  Church  in  1871,  and  immediately  resolved  to 
enter  tlie  ministry,  instead  of  his  previously  ehosen  pro- 
fession of  law.  He  graduated  at  the  Columbia  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  1874,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  Bethel  Presbytery,  March  28th,  1873.  Before 
graduating  at  the  seminary  he  wa.s  elected  Tutor  of 
Hebrew,  which  position  lie  filled  with  eminent  ability 
for  four  years,  resigning,  to  accept  a  Fellowship  in 
Greek  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore.  For 
three  years,  from  June,  1879,  he  filled,  with  entire  satis- 
faction, a  Professorship  in  the  School  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, in  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University, 
at  Clarksville,  Tenn.  In  July,  1881,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
tm-e  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  which 
position  he  now  holds.  Since  his  licensure  to  preach 
Prof.  Hemphill  has  served  various  churches,  and  is  at 
present  ministering  to  the  Church  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 
As  a  preacher  he  is  sound,  edifv^ing  and  attractive. 
The  Church  has  evinced  her  appreciation  of  him,  as  a 
trained  teacher,  and  an  able  and  trustworthy  instructor 
of  her  rising  ministry,  by  calling  him  to  occupy  the 
place  he  now  fills,  and  for  which  he  is  so  well 
qualified. 

Henderson,  Frlsby ,  one  of  the  two  elders  chosen 
by  the  congregation  of  Elktou,  Md.,  at  its  organiza- 
tion, in  1833,  was  born  June  16th,  1767,  at  French- 
town,  near  that  place.  His  parents  were  Thomas 
Frisby  Henderson  and  Hannah  Henderson,  who  had 
lately  emigrated  from  the  county  of  Harford,  in  the 
same  State.  His  father  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
a  captain  in  tlie  service,  and  died  while  on  military 
duty  in  New  Jersey,  in  1777.  His  mother  was  said 
by  her  children  to  have  been  converted  under  Wliite- 
field's  preaching,  at  one  of  his  great  meetings  in 
Harford  coujity.  She  was  a  member  of  Pencader 
Church,  where  her  children  and  posterity  for  several 
generations  were  afterwards  regular  attendants  and 
members.  Frisby  Henderson  was  a  member  and 
elder  in  Pencader  Church  for  many  years.  He  was 
a  man  whose  religious  character  was  manifested  by 
liis  daily  life,  in  his  business  transactions,  as  well  as 
his  church  relations.  With  abundant  means,  he  was 
given  to  hospitality,  mindful  to  entertain  strangers; 
the  prophet'.s  chamber  in  his  hospitable  mansion  was 
always  ready  for  ministers  of  the  gospel.  His  acts 
of  benevolence  extended  as  well  to  the  poor  and  tlie 
destitute  of  his  neighborhood  as  to  the  agencies  of 
the  Church  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
During  many  years  of  his  life  he  lived  at  or  near 
Frenchtown,  being  largely  interested  in  the  line  of 
steamboats  and  stages  that  then  constituted  the  only 
line  of  travel  between  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  In  the  war  of  1812  his  property,  con- 
sisting of  warehouses  at  Frenchtown,  was  burned  by 
the  British.  Soon  alter  the  war,  he  moved  to  Elkton, 
where  he  lived  until  his  dcatli,  in  April,  184.5,  greatly 
laincuted  as  the  main  pillar  for  the  support  of  the 
church  in  that  place.      During  his  life  he  had  filled 


many  places  of  public  trust,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  as  well  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Orphan's  Court. 

Henderson,  Rev.  Isaac  J.,  D.D.,  belonged  to 
a  family  well  known  in  the  region  of  Xatchez  and 
New  Orleans.  He  was  born  in  the  former  city,  Janu- 
ary 6th,  1812.  He  graduated  at  .Jeft'erson  College  in 
1831,  and  took  the  full  three  years'  course  of  .study 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved 
bj'  his  fellow  students.  He  served  as  a  missionarj' 
under  the  Synod '  of  Mississippi,  spending  two  years 
in  this  capacity  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana. He  siibse(iiiently  spent  seven  years  in  CJalveston, 
Texas;  was  pastor  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  of  the  Pry- 
tania  Street  Church,  in  New  Orleans;  resigned  this 
charge  on  account  of  impaired  health,  and,  after  a 
season  of  rest,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Cluu-cli  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  March  12th,  1867,  continning  to 
labor  there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  December 
8th,  1875.  Dr.  Henderson  was  a  man  of  great  natui'al 
amiability  and  gentleness  of  character,  to  which 
grace  added  a  devoted  piety.  As  a  presu'her,  he 
was  faithful,  practical,  and  very  interesting  to  all 
classes.  When  asked,  in  his  closing  niomeuts.  if  ,lesus 
was  near,  he  replied:  "Oh,  j'es  !  1  know  whom  I  have 
believed.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  clcanscth  from 
all  sin." 

Henderson,  Rev.  James  Sebastian  Ham- 
ilton, son  of  James  and'Varah  (Graft)  Henderson, 
wa.'^born  in  Frederick  county,  JId.,  September  26tli, 
1816.  He  received  his  academical  education  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  .John  Mines.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  he  united,  on  profession  of  his 
faith,  with  the  Rockville  and  Bethesda  Church, 
Maryland.  After  spending  two  years  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  he  entered  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  where  he  was  regularly  graduated  in 
1842.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  April  22d,  1841 ;  was  ordained  .as  an  evangelist, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  December 
17tli,  1841;  was  stated  supply  at  Smyrna,  Tenn., 
1842-13;  stated  supply  at  Augusta,  Ky.,  1843-52; 
w;is  instiilled  pastor  of  the  Big  vSpring  Church,  at 
Newville,  Pa.,  November  18th,  1852;  was  released 
from  this  charge,  after  ten  years  of  faithful  service, 
October  8th,  1862.  He  then  removed  to  Middle- 
brook,  Md.,  where  he  spent  more  than  a  year  without 
charge.  In  1864  he  began  his  mini.strv  in  the  Neels- 
ville  Church,  Md.,  in  which  he  labored  with  great 
success  for  eighteen  years,  until  his  death.  In  this 
charge,  as  in  all  his  others,  he  proved  himself  a 
faithful  pastor,  and  an  able  and  earnest  minister  of 
the  Word.  He  died  August  17th,  1882,  in  his  .sixty- 
seventh  year.  His  body  was  borne,  by  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  Session,  to  the  cemetery 
adjoining  the  church,  attended  by  a  great  concourse 
of  the  loving  people  to  whom  he  so  long  preached 
the  precious  go.spel  which  he  exemplified  in  a  life  of 
consistent  Christian  piety  and  usefulness. 
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Henderson,  John,  was  one  of  the  original  bench 
of  ruling  elders  ordained  over  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  is  entitled,  more  than 
any  other  man,  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  foimder 
of  that  church.  He  was  born  in  Greenock,  Scotland, 
in  the  year  175.").  His  father  was  a  practicing  physi- 
cian. His  grandparents  were  zealous  supporters  of 
the  Covenant,  and  suffered  severely  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  1G80.  At  an  earlj-  age  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  after  residing  successively  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Havana,  settled  at  Natchez,  in 
1787.  The  ■"  Natchez  District  "  was  at  that  time  in 
the  possession  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  public 
worship  by  Protestants  was  rigidly-  interdicted.  In 
1798  the  Spaniards  evacuated  the  District,  and  a 
ten-itorial  government  was  set  up  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Henderson's  name  appears 
at  this  time  attached  to  a  protest  against  Sabbath 
desecration  in  the  Territory,  and  also  to  a  memorial 
presented  to  Congress,  praying  for  aid  "iu  establish- 
ing and  supporting  a  regular  ministi'y  of  the  gospel 
and  schools  for  the  education  of  youth. "  In  1812  the 
corner-stone  of  a  house  of  worship  after  the  Pres- 
b,\-terian  order  was  laid,  and  in  1817  a  church  was 
regularly  organized.  From  this  time  till  his  death, 
in  1841,  Mr.  Henderson  continued  to  exercise  the 
office  of  ruling  elder.  He  was  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  general  commission  merchant,  and  secured 
a  competeutyfor  himself  and  a  large  family,  without 
ama.ssing  wealth.  In  an  age  of  great  immorality, 
he  gave  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who  made 
religion  his  business,  by  carrying  the  principles 
of  religion  into  every  secular  transaction.  He  was 
a  staunch  Presbyterian,  with  a  firm  persuasion  of 
the  authority  and  sufficiencj'  of  the  Scriptures  as 
a  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  and  walking  in  the 
light  of  God's  "Word,  maint;iined  a  simplicity  of 
character  and  a  probity  of  life  which  gained  him 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. His  fidelity  in  rearing  his  lamily  was  so  con- 
.spicuous,  and  was  so  owned  of  God,  that  he  had  the 
joy  of  seeing  all  his  children  united  with  him  in  the 
fellow.ship  of  the  Church.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  full  of  years  and  honored  by  his  genera- 
tion, 

Henderson,  Rev.  Joseph  "Washington,  was 
licensed  by  the  Pre.sb.vtery  of  Donegal  some  time  I)e- 
tween  1778  and  1781,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Pre.sb\-terian  Church  of  Great  Conewago,  Pa.,  where 
he  remained  untU  1797.  From  1799  to  1824  he  was 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Bethlehem  and  Ebenezer,  in 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

Henderson,  Hon.  Robert  M.,  .son  of  William 
M.  and  Elizabeth  i  Parker)  Henderson,  was  born  near 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  March  11th,  1827.  He  graduated  at 
the  High  .School,  Carlisle,  among  the  first  under  the 
common  .school  system.  He  graduated  at  Dickin.son 
College,  in  1845,  studied  law  with  the  Hon.  .Tohu 
Keed,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  August,  1847. 


He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature iu  1851,  and  re-elected  in  1852.  He  was 
appointed  Additional  Law  Judge  of  the  Twelfth 
Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  April,  1874,  and 
was  elected  to  the  same  ofiice,  without  opposition,  in 
November  of  the  .same  year.  On  January  1st,  1882, 
he  became  I'resident  Judge  of  the  district ;  resigned 
the  position  in  March,  1882,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  the  law  at  Carlisle.  Judge  Henderson  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  to  which  he  has  been  called  with 
great  success  and  aeceptableness.  He  is  an  able 
lawyer,  a  wise  counsellor,  an  eloquent  speaker  and  a 
useful  citizen.  His  social  qualities  make  him  a 
very  agreeable  companion.  His  entire  influence  is 
cast  in  favor  of  the  right  and  the  true.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  iu  1871  he  was  elected  a 
ruling  elder  of  that  congregation. 

Henderson,  Thomas,  the  son  of  John  Hender- 
son, noticed  above,  was  born  at  Natchez,  Miss., 
in  January,  1798.  He  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder 
in  the  church  in  that  city,  February  25th,  1838. 
His  education  had  been  obtained  at  such  imper- 
fect schools  as  were  accessible  at  that  day,  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  Gifted,  however, 
naturally,  with  a  singular  perspicacity  of  miud,  and 
a  well  balanced  judgment,  his  intellect  was  further 
(luickened  by  divine  grace,  so  that,  in  his  clear  dis- 
cernment of  the  piinciples  of  rectitude,  and  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  truth,  and  in  the  propriety  and 
felicity  with  w-hich  he  performed  his  imblic  duties  as 
a  Presbyter  in  the  Church,  he  had  few  superiors.  He 
was  successful  in  biLsiness,  and  used  his  wealth  ^rith 
a  princely  liberality,  conscientiously  disbursing  it  as 
a  steward  of  the  Lord.  The  contributions  of  the 
Natchez  Church  to  benevolent  and  missionary  objects 
ranked,  for  a  series  of  years,  largely  through  his 
eft'orts,  with  those  given  by  the  wealthiest  chirrches 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  died  March  6th, 
1863,  universally  lamented  by  the  communit)',  who 
seemed  to  feel  that  in  his  dejjarture  a  presence 
which  had  been  a  .safeguard  and  a  blessing  had  been 
withdrawn  from  them.  His  son,  John  Waldo  Hen- 
derson, a  representative  of  the  third  generation,  is  at 
the  present  date  (1883)  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Natchez 
Church. 

Henderson,  Thomas,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Mon- 
mouth county,  N.  J.,  studied  medicine  and  practiced 
in  his  native  State.  He  was  early  apjjointed  a  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  From  1779  to  1780 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  from 
New  Jersey.  Dr.  Henderson  was  iu  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  under  the  Constitution,  from  1795  to 
1797.  He  was  a  man  of  .sterling  worth,  and  of  un- 
blemished reputation.  For  many  yetus  he  was  an 
elder  in  Mr,  Tenuent's  Church  at  Freehold. 

Hennen,  Alfred,  an  elder  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  was  descended 
from  Archbishop  Sharpe,  of  England,  whose  grand- 
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daugliter,  married  to  James  Henncn,  of  Ireland,  was 
the  grcat-grundniother  of  Ali'red  Hennen,  of  New 
Orleans.  His  father  was  a  physieian,  who  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  born  Oetober  17th, 
178G,  at  Elk  Ridge,  Maryland.  For  a  time  he  was  a 
merehant's  clerk  in  Philadelphia,  hnt  taking  no 
interest  in  mereantile  pursuits,  determined  to  enter 
professional  life.  After  graduating  at  Yale  College 
with  honor,  winning  the  Berkely  prize,  he  studied 
law  at  New  Haven  and  Na.shville,  Tenn.  In  1808 
he  descended  the  Mississippi  river  to  New  Orleans, 
oh  a  flatboat,  making  the  voyage  in  three  months. 
He  took  with  him  to  New  Orleans  a  well  selected 
library  which  he  had  gathered  at  College,  and  to 
which  he  constantly  added  until  the  week  of  his 
death.  He  accumulated  the  largest  jjrivate  library 
in  the  southwest,  both  in  law  and  literature.  His 
books  afforded  him  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  life. 
He  kept  up  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
and  Koman  classics  until  the  end. 

None  of  the  great  lawyers  who  formed  the  juris- 
prudence of  Louisiana  contributed  more  to  its  con- 
.struction  than  Mr.  Henncn.  He  was  a  thorough 
and  most  laborious  student  all  his  days,  and  was  the 
mast*>r  of  si.\  languages.  A  man  of  vast  learning,  in 
the  preparation  of  his  cases  he  drew,  with  marvelous 
memory,  upon  a  storehouse  of  ancient  wisdom  that 
astonished  his  colleagues  and  overwhelmed  his  ad- 
versaries, while  he  enlightened  a^id  informed  the 
Court.  He  was  engaged  in  all  the  celebrated  causes 
of  his  time.  To  them  all  he  brought  tireless  in- 
dustry, exhaustless  patience,  va.st  learning,  gi"eat 
practical  wisdom,  sound  judgment,  and  a  sincere 
love  of  justice.  Several  times  he  was  offered  an 
appointment  on  the  Bench  of  the  highest  Courts, 
which  he  as  often  declined,  preferring  the  greater 
activity  and  independence  of  the  Bar.  In  the  second 
war  with  England,  on  the  advance  of  General  Packen- 
ham  upon  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Hennen  volunteered  to 
defend  his  country,  was  a  member  of  General  Jack- 
son's staff,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Hennen  was  one  of  the  first  Protestant  Chris- 
tians in  New  Orleans.  Before  there  was  a  Presby- 
terian Church,  he  was  a  vestryman  in  the  first 
Episcopal  Church.  On  the  arrival  of  Sylvester  Larned, 
in  1818,  he  became  the  coadjutor  of  that  eloquent 
preacher.  He  was  one  of  the  original  twenty-four 
who,  in  18:2.3,  organized  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  he  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in 
1828,  continuing  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  that  office 
until  his  death,  January  lOth,  1870,  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year. 

Mr.  Hennen  was  the  faithful  friend  and  earnest 
helper  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  God  who 
came  within  his  reach.  He  was  a  man  of  conrmand- 
ing  presence,  tall,  strong,  and  vigorous,  yet  of  great 
benignity  and  love  of  his  fellow-men.  He  never 
tasted  distilled  alcoholic  liquor  or  tobacco,  and  never 


used  spectacles.  His  greatest  delight,  after  his  books, 
was  to  teach  the  young  and  the  ignorant.  For  many 
years  before  his  death  he  was  Professor  of  Common 
and  Constitutional  Law  in  the  University  oi'  Louisi- 
ana, and  he  always  had  a  number  of  young  men 
reading  law  in  his  office,  to  whom,  with  infinite 
pains  and  patience,  he  gave  gratuitous  instruction. 
When  in  his  rural  retreat,  he  always  taught  his  negro 
slaves  the  Bible  and  Catechi.sm,  and  employed  teachers 
to  instruct  them  in  his  absence.  When  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  his  habit  was,  on  Sabbath  afternoon, 
to  visit  the  orphan  asylums,  to  teach  the  little  or- 
phans the  gosjiel  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  whom  he  loved. 

Henry,  Alexander,  Esq.,  was  born  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  June,  170(i.  He  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1783,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  at  on<'e 
engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  dry  goods  trade,  in  which 
he  soon  achieved  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  a 
successful  commission  merchant.  He  united  with 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Augu.st  4th,  1803,  and  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in 
the  s;ime  church,  January,  1818.  In  June,  1832, 
when  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized, 
Mr.  Henr}''s  name  was  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  its  members.  He  was  one  of  its  first  two 
ruling  elders,  the  first  president  of  its  Trustees,  and 
one  of  the  most  liberal  contributors  to  its  support. 
June  7th,  1831,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  position,  amid  many 
days  of  trial  to  the  cause,  he  very  ably  filled  for  si.x- 
teen  years,  until  the  day  of  his  death,  August  13th, 
1847,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  As  a 
Christian  merchant,  as  a  ruling  elder,  as  a  Sabbath- 
school  teacher,  as  a  distributor  of  religious  tracts — 
first  introduced  by  him  into  America — as  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  Hou.se  of  Refuge, 
of  the  Magdalen  Society,  and  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union,  Mr.  Henry  won  the  esteem  of  his 
colleagues,  and  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  for 
whom  he  labored.  Long  before  the  organization  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  he  generously  assisted  pious 
youths  in  their  preparation  for  the  gospel  ministry. 
The  life  of  such  a  man  is  his  best  eulogy. 

Henry,  Rev.  Hugh,  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  in  1748,  and,  having  studied  theology,  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  in  17.^1, 
and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Rehoboth, 
"Wicomico  and  Monokin,  in  Maryland.  President 
Davies  spoke  of  him  as  promising  great  usefulness. 
He  was  a  laborious  and  highly  esteemed  minister. 
Mr.  Henry  died  in  1763. 

Henry,  J.  Addison,  D.D.,  .son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sjnnmes  Cleves  Henry,  who  was  from  1820  to  1857, 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  gifted,  fiiithful  and  success- 
ful pastor  of  the  Church  of  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  was 
born  at  that  place,  October  28th,  1835.  He  graduated 
at  New  Jersey  College  in  1857;  studied  theology  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
pa.stor  of   the   Princeton  Church,    Philadelphia,    in 
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1860,  in  which  relation  he  still  continues.  Dr. 
Henry's  success  in  this  his  first  and  only  cliarge  hiis 
been  marked.  The  congregation,  which  was  com- 
paratively feeble  when  he  was  placed  over  it  in  the 
Lord,  has  very  largely  increased.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  most  flourLshing  congregations  of  our  Denomina- 
tion in  the  city,  is  admirably  organized  and  equipped 
for  good  service,  and  fills  the  capacious  and  beautiful 
edifice  which  it  has  erected  for  its  use.  Dr.  Henry  is 
a  sound,  earnest  and  faithful  preacher,  and  a  most 
diligent  and  devoted  pastor.  He  has  the  uiiited  and 
ardent  affection  of  his  people.  As  a  presbyter  he  is 
judicious,  active  and  influential.  His  genial,  frank 
and  manly  spirit  has  won  him  the  esteem  of  his 
brethren.  He  has  been,  and  is,  a  valuable  member 
of  several  Boards  of  the  Church,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  a  useful  director  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Henry,  Rev.  John,  w;i.s  ordained  by  the  Prcsl)y- 
tery  of  Dublin,  and  came  to  JIarylund  in  1709,  hav- 
ing been  invited,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Makemie,  to 
be  his  successor.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Presbytery  in  1710,  and  received  a  call  ' '  from  the  good 
people  of  Rehoboth,"  Messrs.  Hampton  and  Davis 
preaching  at  his  "admission."  He  .stood  high  as  a 
citizen  and  a  diN-ine.    He  died  before  September,  1771. 

Henry,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  late  Secretary  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Smith.sonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  an  honor  to  his  country  and  his  age. 

Professor  Henry  was  born  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  Decem- 
ber 17th,  1799.  He  became  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics in  the  Albany  Academy,  in  1826;  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosoiihy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Princeton,  in  1832;  and  was  elected  the  first  Secretary 
and  Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  1846. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Union  College,  in  1829,  and  from  Harvard 
University,  in  1851.  He  was  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can A.ssociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in 
1849;  was  chosen  President  of  the  United  States 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1868;  President  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,  in  1871,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Light  House  Board  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  .same  year.  The  last  three  positions 
he  continued  to  fill  until  his  death.  Professor  Henry 
made  contributions  to  science  in  electricity,  electro- 
magnetism,  meteorology,  capillarity,  acoustics,  and 
in  other  branches  of  physics ;  he  published  valuable 
memoirs  in  the  transactions  of  various  learned  socie- 
ties of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  devoted  thirty- 
two  years  of  his  life  to  making  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  what  its  founder  intended  it  to  be,  an 
efticient  instrument  for  the  "increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men."  It  may  be  specially 
mentioned  that  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  genius 
and  the  reward  of  the  patient  labor  of  Profe.ssor 
Henry  was  the  discovery  of  the  telegraph.  In  1825 
Mr.  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  which  was  accepted  as  the  demon- 
21      • 


stration  that  the  telegraph  was  impossible.  In  1830 
Professor  Henry  had  a  telegraph  in  su(^cessful  ojiera^ 
tion,  of  over  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  little 
later,  one  of  several  miles  in  length.  A  writer  (Mr. 
E.  N.  Dickerson)  wlio,  as  coun.sel  in  a  patent  case, 
had  occasion  to  examine  tliis  matter  thoroughly,  says: 
' '  The  thing  was  perfect  as  it  came  from  its  author, 
and  has  never  been  improved,  from  that  day  to  this, 
as  a  sounding  telegraph. "  And  he  further  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fiict  that  the  subsequent  invention  of  an 
alphabet  impressed  on  paper  strips  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  to-day  men  read  the  ti'legraph  phonetic- 
ally, as  Professor  Henry  did  at  the  first.  How  can 
we  estimate  the  influence  on  the  world's  history,  on 
the  progress  of  nations,  on  the  individual  lives  of 
men,   of  the  man  who  gave  to  the  world,   without 
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money  and  without  2>rice,  the  discovery  that  made 
the  telegraph  possible? 

Professor  Henry  died  in  Washington,  May  13th, 
1878,  and  his  funeral  took  place  on  the  16th,  at  the 
New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  member.  On  this  occasion  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  "Vice-President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
leading  officials  in  every  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, men  eminent  in  science,  in  literature,  in  dip- 
lomacy, and  in  professional  and  business  life,  were 
present.  On  January  16th,  1879,  memorial  services, 
in  honor  of  the  distinguished  and  lamented  dead, 
were  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief  Jus- 
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tice  and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  a  large  assembly  of 
eminent  persons  of  various  professions  took  part.  By 
order  of  the  House  of  Representatives  these  memorial 
exercises,  accompanied  with  a  portrait  of  the  deceased, 
were  published  in  a  handsome  Memorial  Volume. 

As  a  student  of  science,  Professor  Henry  was 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  his  love  for  the  chosen 
pursuit  of  his  life.  He  was  characterized  by  great 
reverence  in  the  pursuit  of  truth;  never  suffering  the 
advancement  of  his  own  opinions  to  warp  his  j  udg- 
mentor  govern  his  investigations.  As  an  investigator, 
he  was  characterized  by  great  patience  and  thorough- 
ness in  his  work  of  observation,  and  by  broad,  well- 
considered,  and  far-reaching  generalizations.  Com- 
bined with  his  thoroughness,  there  was  great  fertility 
of  mind.  He  was  distinguished,  not  in  one  branch  of 
physics,  but  in  all.  His  character  was  adorneil  by 
purity,  simplicity  and  benevolence.  Above  all,  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Christian 
Church.  "While,"  .said  his  pastor,  Kev.  S.  S. 
Mitchell,  D.  D.,  in  his  funeral  address,  '"human 
learning  and  science  are  pressing  forward  to  do  honor 
to  him  who  was  known  and  loved  as  a  leader,  I  come, 
in  the  name  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  the 
name  of  my  Saviour,  to  place  upon  this  casket  a 
simple  wreath  of  immortelles,  forming,  weaving  the 
words,  Joseph  Henry,  the  Christian." 

Henry,  Rev.  Robert,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York;  in  1752, 
was  sent  by  the  Synod  to  Virginia;  in  1753,  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle;  and  on 
June  4th,  1755,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Cub  Creek, 
in  Charlotte  county,  Va.,  and  Briary,  in  Prince 
Edward  county,  both  then  in  Lunenberg  county. 
Mr.  Henry's  success  was  most  remarkable.  He  was 
a  man  of  eccentric  manners,  but  most  devotedly 
pious.  He  was  called  to  the  Steel  Creek  Church,  in 
North  Carolina,  in  1766,  but  never  entered  upon  the 
charge,  dying  May  8th,  1767. 

Henry,  Thomas  Charlton,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  September  2'2d,  1790.  He  graduated 
at  Middlebury  College,  with  high  honor,  in  1814. 
He  commenced  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit  before 
the  close  of  his  college  life,  and  immediately  after 
his  graduation  entered  the  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April 
17th,  1816,  but  in  October  following  was  dismissed, 
to  join  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  by  which  he 
was  subsequently  ordained.  For  two  successive 
years  he  performed  gratuitously  the  work  of  a  mis- 
sionary. Several  months  of  this  period  were  passed 
at  Lexington,  Ky . ,  where  he  had  great  popularity  as  a 
preacher.  In  November,  1818,  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 
In  January,  1824,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  labored 
in  this  connection  during  the  rest  of  his  life.    In  1827 


the  yellow  fever  prevailed  extensively  in  Charleston, 
and  Ur.  Henry,  feeling  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain 
with  his  flock  as  long  as  Providence  might  enable 
him  to  do  so,  was  attacked  with  the  disease. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  sickness  he  manifested 
unqualified  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  he  con- 
versed with  his  friends  in  the  most  comforting  and 
even  rapturous  manner,  testifying  to  the  power  of  his 
Redeemer's  love  and  grace,  till  he  had  reached  the  very 
end  of  the  dark  valley.     He  died  October  4th,  1827. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit 
Dr.  Henry  took  rank  among  the  most  popular  i)reachers 
of  the  day.  Besides  having  a  finished  elocution  his 
discourses  were  written  with  great  care,  and  were 
rich  in  evangelical,  practical  truth,  expressed  in  a 
style  of  more  than  common  force  and  beauty.  It  was 
evident  to  all  that  his  ruling  passion  was  to  do 
good,  and  especially  to  be  instrumental  in  saving  the 
souls  of  his  fellow  men,  a  work  in  which  he  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his 
labors  in  Charleston.  In  addition  to  several  sermons, 
he  published  a  little  volume  on  "Popular  Amuse- 
ments." His  "Letters  to  an  Anxious  Inquirer," 
which  po.sscss  great  value,  were  passing  through  the 
press  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Henry,  Thomas  Charlton,  an  elder  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  April  20th,  1828.  He  has  been 
successively  engaged  in  the  dry  goods,  wool,  and 
1  umber  trades.  In  October,  1871,  in  view  of  his  wide 
reputation  among  business  circles  for  integrity,  finan- 
cial skill  and  energy,  he  was  elected  the  first  active 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Warehouse  Company, 
which  owes  much  of  its  success  to  his  excellent  man- 
agement of  its  interests.  He  also  faithfully  fills  the 
positions  of  a  Director  of  the  North  American  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  President  of  the  Saving  Fund 
Society  of  CJermantown.  Mr.  Henry  is  an  active 
supporter  oi'  the  Church.  By  his  consistent  and 
agreeable  character,  he  has  won  many  admirers  and 
warm  personal  friends.  His  private  life  has  been  an 
example  of  unobtrusive  usefulness  and  benevolence. 

Henry,  "William  Wirt,  was  born  February  14th, 
1831,  at  Red  Hill,  in  Charlotte  county,  Va.  His 
parents  were  John  Henry  and  Elvira  McClelland. 
In  October,  1847,  he  entered  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  July,  1850.  In  1853  he  came  to  the  Bar,  having 
settled  at  the  county  seat  of  his  native  county.  In 
1855  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  within  a  year  placed  in  the  elder- 
ship. He  was  sent  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
his  Presbytery,  West  Hanover,  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly which  met  in  Rochester  in  1860. 

In  1873  Mr.  Henry  removed  to  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, and  was  soon  afterwards  elected  an  elder  in 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.  He 
has  been  placed  by  the  General  Assembly  upon 
several  of  its  committees,  and  has  represented  his 
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city  twice  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  ouce  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  once  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate. 

Heroy,  Rev.  Peter  Badeau,  was  born  at  Ma- 
hopac  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  IGth,  1815;  graduated  at 
Lafayette  College  in  1841;  for  a  time  was  a  teacher; 
was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Second  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  October  23d,  1845;  was  stated  supply 
at  Delhi,  N.  Y'.,  1845,  and  pastor,  1846-50;  stated 
supply  at  Highland  Falls,  1850;  pastor,  1851-56; 
pastor  of  Second  Church,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  1856-57, 
and  of  Bedford  Church,  ■  New  York,  1857-78.  He 
died  October  16th,  1878.  Mr.  Heroy's  ministry  was 
characterized  especially  by  unceasing  fidelity  and 
great  kindness.  He  was  a  loving  friend  and  pa.stor 
to  all  his  flock,  and  cared  for  their  welfare  with 
untiring  zeal.  All  who  knew  him,  and  especially 
his  co-Presbyters,  felt,  when  he  died,  that  a  truly 
good  man  had  fallen,  and  one  who  had  made  full 
proof  of  his  ministry. 

Herron,  Francis,  D.D.,  was  born  near  Shippens- 
burg,  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  Jixne  28th,  1774. 
He  belonged  to  that  honored  and  honorable  race,  the 
Scotch-Irish,  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
but  especially  in  our  country,  foi*  a  thorough  devotion 
to  evangelical  truth  and  constitutional  liberty.  He 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  May  5th,  1794; 
studied  theology  under  Robert  Cooj)er,  d.d.,  his 
pastor,  and  was  licensed  by  Carlisle  Presbytery, 
October  4th,  1797. 

He  entered  upon  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master 
as  a  missionary,  going  out  into  the  backwoods,  as  it 
was  then  called,  passing  through  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
then  a  small  village,  and  e.'ctending  his  tour  as  far 
West  as  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Stopping  for  the  night  in 
a  tavern  at  Six  Mile  Run,  near  Wilkinsburg,  Pa., 
the  people  prevailed  upon  him  to  stay  till  the  follow- 
ing Sabbath,  which  he  did,  and  under  the  shade  of  an 
apple  tree  did  this  young  disciple  break  the  bread  of 
life  to  the  people.  His  journey  was  resumed  the 
next  day,  and  with  a  frontier  settler  for  his  guide,  he 
pushed  on  to  his  destination,  through  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness,  his  course  often  guided  by  the 
"blazes  "  upon  the  trees.  Two  nights  he  encamped 
with  the  Indians,  who  were  quite  numerous  near 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Marietta,  Ohio. 

On  his  return  from  Chillicothe  he  visited  Pitts- 
burg. The  keeper  of  the  tavern  where  he  lodged  i 
proved  to  be  an  old  acquaintance,  and  at  his  request, 
he  consented  to  preach.  Notice  was  sent,  and  in  the 
evening  a  small  congregation  of  about  eighteen  per- 
sons assembled.  The  house  he  preached  in  was  a 
rude  structure,  built  of  logs,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  present  First  Presbyterian  Church.  And  sucli 
was  the  primitive  style  of  that  day,  that  during  the 
services  the  swallows,  who  had  their  nests  in  the 
eaves,  flew  among  the  congregation. 

At  this  time  the  churches  in  that  portion  of  our 
country  were   visited   with  a  season   of  refreshing  ' 


grace,  and  Mr.  Herron  entered  into  the  revival  with 
all  the  ardor  of  youth,  filled  with  hopefulness  and 
zeal.  He  preached  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McMQlan, 
at  the  Chartiers  Church,  during  a  revival  season.  He 
also  preached  at  the  Buffalo  Church,  where  his  fervid 
eloquence  made  a  deep  impression,  and  the  people 
presented  him  a  call,  and  strongly  urged  it  upon  his 
attention.  He,  however,  concluded  to  return  to  the 
vicinity  of  his  home,  especially  as  a  call  from  Ropky 
Spring  was  awaiting  him.  This  call  he  accepted, 
and  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  that 
church,  by  Carlisle  Presbytery,  April  9th,  1800. 

After  a  very  successful  pastorate  of  ten  years  at 
Rocky  Spring,  Mr.  Herron  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in 
June,  1811.      Here  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and 
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energy,  and  with  remarkable  success.  In  1850, 
having  reached  his  seventy-sixth  year,  he  pressed 
his  resignation  upon  his  congregation,  which  they 
accepted,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
accept  a  thousand  dollars  per  year  for  life.  He  died 
December  6th,  1860. 

Dr.  Herron  was.  elected  Moderator  of  the  General 
.Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  its  session 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1827.  He  was  a  man  of  note, 
unbounded  in  his  hospitalities,  abundant  in  labors, 
and  wielded  an  influence  such  as  no  other  man  ex- 
erted in  the  community  in  which  he  so  long  lived, 
among  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  among  all  denomi- 
nations of  Christians.  His  public  spirit,  and  the 
vrisdom  of  his  counsels  were  acknowledgd  bj  all. 
His  integrity  of  character  and  purity  of  motive  were 
doubted  by  none.     His  sermons  were  scriptural,  doc- 
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trinal,  practical  and  pungent,  full  of  the  marrow  of 
the  gospel,  and  delivered  with  convincing  earnestness. 
As  a  pastor  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  flock.  He  trained  a  most  efficient  eldership, 
and  tiiuglit  his  people,  hoth  from  the  pulpit  and  by 
his  own  example,  the  i)ressing  claims  of  Christian 
benevolence,  .so  that  his  church  took  rank  with  the 
most  liberal  in  the  land.  Missionary  operations  in 
the  West  found  in  him  a  warm  friend  and  an  earnest 
advocate.  And  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  from  which  our  Foreign  Missionary  Board 
sprang,  and  from  the  beginning  of  which  the  Board 
should  date  its  origin,  received  his  hearty  and  elfect- 
ive  co-operation.  Foreign  missions  and  missionaries 
had  a  prominent  place  in  his  large  and  honest  heart. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Herron  was  an  active  Trustee 
of  Jefferson  College.  And  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  of  whose  Board  of  Directors  he  was  long 
the  faithful  President,  with  its  Professors  and  stu- 
dents, was  to  him.  from  its  origin,  a  subject  of  heart- 
felt and  prayerful  solicitude.  In  the  darkest  hour 
he  never  yielded  to  despair,  but  always  spoke  the 
cheering  word,  opened  the  liberal  hand,  and  rallied 
his  own  people  to  the  rescue.  And  in  the  day  of  its 
final  success  none  rejoiced  more  heartily  than  he. 
He  loved  young  men,  especially  candidates  for  the 
holy  ministry.  No  worthy  student  of  theology  ever 
went  to  him  for  advice  or  assistance  without  receiv- 
ing it. 

Herron,  Rev.  John,  was  born  at  Ridge  Church, 
Harri.son  county,  Ohio,  July  19th,  1851.  He  pursued 
his  college  studies  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
Lafayette;  gi'aduated  at  I'rinceton  Tlieologieal  Semi- 
nary, in  1876 ;  spent  the  following  year  in  evangelistic 
work  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach,  by  the  Presbytery  of  SteubeJiville,  April  28th, 
1875,  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior, 
November  8th,  1876.  He  received  a  call  to  the  Church 
in  Atlantic,  Iowa,  in  July,  1877,and  after  a  few  months 
was  installed  its  pastor.  Here  his  ministry  has  been 
largely  blessed.  He  is  an  able  preacher.  Energetic, 
patient,  abundant  in  labors,  original  in  methods, 
pleasing  in  address,  studious  in  habit,  and  of  single 
and  intense  purpose,  he  is  an  efficient  keeper  of  the 
trust  committed  to  him.  He  is  a  favorite  orator  on 
popular  occasions.  Several  of  his  sermons,  orations 
and  addresses  have  been  published. 

Herron,  Robert,  D.  D.,was  born  April  10th, 
1817,  in  Washington  county.  Pa.  He  graduated  at 
Muskingum  College,  Ohio,  in  1845;  at  Allegheny 
Seminary,  in  1847,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Washington,  Octol)er  4th,  of  the  same  year. 
A  little  later  he  became  assistant  to  the  Rev.  John 
Eea,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Beech  Spring  Church,  Harrison 
county,  O.  December  13th,  1848,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  Ridge  Church,  Harrison  county,  O.  Until 
January  1st,  1864,  he  ministered,  too,  as  .stated  supply 
for  one-third  of  his  time  to  the  neighboring  Cliurch 
of  Centre  Unity.     From  that  date  to  1874  he  occupied 


his  entire  time  with  the  Kidge  Church.  Then,  closing 
a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  he  surrendered  his  charge. 
April  1st,  1876,  after  two  years  in  a  sick  room,  he 
undertook  to  preach  for  the  Church  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Stcubeuville,  and  continued  in 
that  engagement  until  December,  1878,  when  he  was 
again  prostrated  by  illness,  and  accepted  his  ministry 
as  ended. 

Dr.  Herron  was  intellectually  vigorous,  and  of  a  gen- 
erous heart.  He  was  an  able  theologian,  an  excellent 
preacher,  a  faithful  pastor,  an  accomplished  debater  in 
ecclesiastical  assemblies,  and  an  admiraljle  organizer. 
He  was  for  twelve  years  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Stcubeuville,  and  for  fifteen  years  a  Trustee 
of  Washington  College,  Pa.,  and  of  Washington  and 
Jeflerson  College,  its  successor.  Ridge  Church,  dur- 
ing his  ministry,  grew  into  a  large,  prosperous  con- 
gregation. Seven  young  men  went  out  from  his 
pastoral  care  into  the  Presbyterian  ministry. 

He'witt,  Rev.  J.  D.,  was  born  in  Wysox,  Brad- 
ford county,  I'a.,  December  4th,  1838.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  College  in  1865,  and  for  two  years  was 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  in  the 
Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute,  Towanda,  Pa.  He 
studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Susque- 
hanna in  1869.  In  1870  he  was  installed  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Kirkpatrick  Memorial  Church,  Ringoes, 
N.  J.,  and  dming  his  pastorate  of  seven  years  there 
were  frequent  revivals,  and  large  numbers  were 
gathered  into  the  church.  In  1877  he  went,  under 
the  Home  Missionary  Board,  to  Helena,  Montana. 
During  the  two  years  that  he  was  there  the  church, 
I'rom  depending  on  the  Board  for  almost  its  entire 
support,  became  self-sustaining.  By  earnest  solicita- 
tion he  accepted  from  Presbytery  the  appointment 
of  Superintendent  of  Missions  for  Montana.  But  as, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board, 
it  was  not  found  good  policy  at  that  time  to  sustain 
Presbyterial  Missionaries  in  the  far  West,  Mr.  Hewitt 
felt  free  to  accept,  in  June,  1879,  an  invitation  to 
Wichita,  Kansas,  his  present  field  of  labor,  which  he 
is  cultivating  with  diligence  and  success. 

He'witt,  Nathanael,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  August  28th,  1788,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1808.  He  studied  theology  at  Ando- 
ver  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  by  the  New  London 
Congregational  Association,  September  11th,  1811. 
He  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ,  in  July,  1815.  In  1820  he  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Fair- 
field, Conn.  In  1830  he  took  charge  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  re- 
signing it  in  1853.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  that  place  was  formed  by  a  large  number  of 
his  friends,  and  he  became  pastor  of  it,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  his  death,  February  3d,  1867.  Dur- 
ing Dr.  Hewitt's  ministry,  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
he    maintained,    unblemished,    the    character   of  a 
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virtuous  and  godly  man,  an  eloquent  and  instructive 
preacher  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  a  fearless 
defender  of  the  faith  once  delivcved  to  the  saints. 
His  exertions  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Temper- 
ance Reform  were,  by  the  divine  blessing,  signally 
successful.  No  man  iu  our  country  did  more  to  brand 
indelibly  with  the  stigma  of  merited  disgiace  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  and  their  use  as  a  beverage, 
than  Natbauael  Hewitt,  the '  'Apostle  of  Temperance. ' ' 
Hibbard,  Hon.  Homer  Nash,  LL.  D.,  the  son 
of  Samuel  and  Edith  (Nash)  Hibbard,  was  born  in 
Bethel,  Vt.,  November  7th,  1824.  His  education  was 
obtained,  by  his  own  eflbrts,  in  the  University  of 
Vermont,  class  of  1850,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
class  of  1853.     He  practiced  law  one  year  in  Chicago, 
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and  six  years  in  Freeport,  111.  Here  he  held  the 
offices  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Master 
in  Chancery  and  City  Attorney.  Since  1860  he  has 
practiced  law  in  Chicago,  being,  since  1869,  Register 
in  Bankruptcy  of  the  United  States  Court.  He  is,  or 
has  been,  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Astronomical  Society,  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Associa- 
tion, various  public  movements  and  insurance  and 
hanking  companies.  A  Trustee  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  he  was  for  some  years  President  of  its 
Alumni  Association.  He  is  a  Trustee  of  Lake  Forest 
L'niversity,  and  Lecturer  to  the  Univer.sit}',  on  ' '  The 
Law,  in  its  Relations  to  Business  and  Professional 
Life. ' '  He  has  resided  in  the  suburb  of  Hyde  Park 
since  1860,  being  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  identified  with  all  local  interests.     A  member  of 


the  Church  since  1850,  he  has  been  Elder,  Trustee, 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  and  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Sabbath  School  iu  the  Hyde  Park  Church. 
He  wasa  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1883 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Assembly's  Board  of  Aid  for 
Colleges  and  Academies.  Mr.  Hibbard  has  a  large  and 
commanding  presence,  clear  and  humorous  thought, 
a  tender  and  strong  heart,  a  courteous  and  kindly 
bearing,  is  interested  in  all  means  of  doing  good  to 
men,  and  is  every  way,  and  always  wUlingly,  useful 
iu  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Hibben,  Rev.  Samuel,  the  sou  of  Samuel  E. 
and  JIargaret  (Galloway)  Hibben,  was  born  in  Hills- 
borough, Ohio,  January  31st,  1834.  He  received  his 
collegiate  education  at  Hanover,  Indiana,  then  at 
Miami  University,  Ohio,  where  he  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors.  He  graduated  at  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1858.  In  the  same 
year  he  took  charge  of  the  churches  of  Mount  Leigh, 
Winchester,  and  Eclanansville,  in  Southern  Ohio, 
burning  with  zeal  and  inde&tigable  in  the  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  work.  In  the  .short  space  of  two  years 
more  than  eighty  precious  souls,  through  his  instru- 
mentality were  gathered  into  the  fold.  The  leadings 
of  Providence  directing  him  to  Peoria,  111. ;  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
that  city.  There,  "for  the  space  of  three  years,  he 
ceased  not  to  warn  every  one,  night  and  day,  with 
tears,"  and  again  experienced  that  God  is  faithful  to 
His  promise,  proving  that  they  who  sow  in  tears 
.shall  reap  in  joy.  June  10th,  1872,  his  earthly  labors 
closed,  and  he  entered  upon  his  reward. 

Mr.  Hibben  was  a  man  highly  gifted  of  God.  In 
intellectual  endowments  he  had  few  equals  among 
the  young  men  of  our  ministry.  In  the  power  of  a 
ready  and  clear  apprehension  of  truth,  in  strength  of 
memory,  and  in  fertility  of  imagination,  he  had  few 
superiors.  His  social  qualities  were  not  inferior  to 
his  intellectual;  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  conversation,  and  the  manifest  kindness 
of  his  heart,  gave  him  a  ready  and  strong  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  those  with  whom  he  mingled  in 
social  intercourse.  As  a  preivcher,  he  was  always  in- 
.structive  and  often  powerful  and  eloquent;  but  his 
piety  was  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life.  He  loved 
God  supremely,  and  his  brethren  with  a  pure  heart, 
fervently.  Christ  was  ' '  all  and  in  all ' '  to  him  iu  his 
experience,  his  conversation,  his  ministry.  "For  him 
to  live  was  Christ,  and  to  die  was  gain." 

Highland  University,  Kansas.  This  is  the 
only  established  working  Christian  college  belong- 
ing to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kansas,  or  west 
of  the  Missouri  river  and  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains.  It  was  chartered  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature  in  the  year  1858.  Its  history  is  inter- 
esting and  worthy  of  record. 

In  the  year  1837  the  Presbyterian  Church,  through 

its  Board  of  Foreign   Missions,    planted  a  mission 

1  station  among  the  Iowa  and   Sac  Indians,  who  at 
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that  time  occupied  the  country  and  ground  where 
the  college  now  stiinds.  Wlien  the  mission  was  com- 
menced the  Indians  and  missionaries  had  the  most 
positive  assurance  tliat  this  land  west  of  the  Missouri 
river  should  he  the  Indians'  home  forever.  This 
promise  was  well  kept,  and  the  missionaries  were 
blessed  in  their  worlv,  till  the  year  18.54,  when  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  passed  Congress,  and 
the  country  was  opened  to  the  whites.  As  soon 
as  this  bill  passed  the  missionaries  became  thought- 
ful as  to  how  they  could  best  prepare  for  the  coming 
white  people,  who  evidently  were  soon  to  have  pos- 
session. The  conchision  was  reached  tliat  to  plant  a 
Christian  college,  where  the  Bible  and  Christianity 
should  be  the  "  chief  corner-stone, "  would  be  a  plant 
that  might  bring  forth  fruit  for  coming  generations. 
This  was  before  tlie  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  was 
run  or  State  lines  established.  WTien  these  lines 
were  run  the  spot  where  the  institution  now  stands 
was  found  to  be  very  near  the  fortieth  parallel,  and 
though  in  Kansas,  was  in  sight  of  Missouri,  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  and  near  enough  to  accommodate  either  or 
all  of  these  States. 

As  soon  as  tlie  Territorial  Legislature  of  Kansas 
was  ready  to  act,  a  liberal  charter  was  obtained. 
Among  the  original  corporate  members  we  find  the 
names  of  the  Rev.  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  D.  i).,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  so  long  the  honored  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  These  names  are 
a  "tower  of  strength,"  and,  of  themselves,  give 
character  to  the  Institution.  Walter  Lowrie  him- 
self, while  visiting  the  Indian  mi.-isions,  often  passed 
over  these  grounds,  giving  advice  and  encouragement; 
and  it  was  on  these  beautiful  grounds  tliat  he  said, 
"If  we  let  this  Institution  fail,  we  should  take  the 
name  Presbyterian  away  from  our  Church."  Dr. 
Van  Rensselaer,  too,  was  a  warm  friend  and  patron 
of  the  Institution,  and  the  Church  has  now  come  to 
his  broad  views,  so  clearly  advocated  in  his  life,  in 
favor  of  organized  effort  for  planting  and  endowing 
Christian  colleges.  That  great  man,  though  dead, 
yet  speaks,  through  this  Institution;  and  this  may 
explain,  at  least  m  part,  wliy  it  is  that  the  Fifth  Sec- 
tion of  the  Charter  secures  the  control  of  it  forever  to 
the  General  Assembly.  It  is  in  these  words:  "Sec- 
tion 5.  If  at  any  time  the  General  Asaembly  of  the  Pres- 
bijtcrian  Church  of  the  United  States  should  see  fit  to 
take  the  charge  and  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  this  corpo- 
ration, they  shall,  and  hereby  hare  full  power  to  do  so,  by 
appointing,  in  part  or  in  full,  a  Board  of  Trustees,  who 
shall  have  full  right  and  power  to  go  forward  wiili  the 
business  of  this  corporation,  according  to  the  prorisions 
of  this  Charier." 

Under  this  charter  the  Institution  has  t)een  in  suc- 
cessful operation  over  twenty-five  years,  and  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  civil  war  and  the  changes 
common  to  a  new  country  it  has  not  missed  a  single 
day  of  school  since  its  commencement,  in  1856.     Of 


course  it  was  impracticable  if  not  impossible  to  com- 
mence with  a  full  college  curriculum ;  the  country 
was  new  and  uninhabited.  It  was  commenced  witli 
a  little  primary  school  in  a  "  log  cabin."  This  soon 
gave  place  to  a  good  frame  building,  and  it  became  a 
Presbyterial  Academy  under  the  care  of  Higliland 
Presbytery.  The  next  step  was  a  good  brick  build- 
ing, with  chapel,  recitation,  chemical  and  library 
rooms,  and  the  Institution  was  taken  under  the  care 
of  the  Synod  of  Kansas.  It  was  not  until  the  j'car 
1869  that  a  full  course  of  classical  and  college  in- 
struction was  fully  adopted.  Since  that  time  a  full 
course  of  instruction  has  been  kept  up. 

The  financial  history  of  the  Institution  is  a  matter 
of  some  interest.  To  commence  a  work  of  this  magni- 
tude in  a  country  so  new,  and  one  really  witlKuit 
inhabitants,  was  a  task  which  recjuired  both  faith 
and  works.  Notwithstanding  we  find  that,  with 
God's  blessing  on  the  eflbrt,  in  the  year  1869,  just  at 
the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Church,  the 
buildings,  property  and  investments,  above  and  be- 
yond all  liabilities,  were  worth  $51,927.03.  This  was 
the  conclusion  of  an  able  committee. 

The  year  of  the  union,  or  what  is  sometimes  called 
"  Jlemorial  Year"  (1870),  an  attempt  was  made  at 
sudden  and  expensive  enlargement.  A  loan  of  money 
'  was  obtained,  that  involved  a  debt  of  ?10,000,  at  ten 
'  per  fent.  interest  per  annum.  A  President  was  em- 
ployed, at  a  salary  of  $2000  per  year,  and  a  full  corps 
of  professors  engaged,  at  comtbrtable  salaries ;  new 
buildings  and  improvements  were  undertaken,  which 
drew  upon  the  funds;  but  memorial  contributions 
foiled  to  come  in,  as  was  expected;  President  and 
Professors  drew  more  from  the  funds  of  the  Board 
than  they  were  able  to  bring  in;  balances  accumulated 
on  the  wrong  side,  until  the  year  1879,  when  it  was 
found  that  much  of  the  original  investments  was 
gone,  and  a  debt  of  over  $18,000  was  resting  on  the 
Institution.  In  that  year,  however,  by  a  vigorous 
eflTort  on  the  part  of  its  friends,  and  very  liberal  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  its  creditors,  the  entire  debt 
was  wiped  out.  No  debt  has  accumulated  since,  and 
the  Institution  is  now  estimated,  by  a  competent 
committee,  to  be  worth  $32,180. 

The  literary,  moral  and  .sjiiritual  history  has  been 
more  satisfactory,  and  is  itself  compensation  for  all  of 
money  and  labor  that  has  been  given.  From  the 
quarter  centennial  report  of  the  Alumni  of  the  col- 
lege, just  published,  we  learn  that  si.xteen  ministers, 
nine  la'«-;\'ers,  five  phj'sicians,  five  professors,  besides 
a  very  large  number  of  teachers,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, have  been  graduated  or  in  part  helped  in  their 
literary  course  by  this  Institution;  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  all  the  students  of  the  school  are  doing  well. 
During  the  year  just  closed,  there  have  been  in  attend- 
ance 118  students,  with  three  Professors  and  one 
Tutor. 

During  the  past  winter  it  has  pleased  God  to  visit 
the  Institution  and  \icinit3'  with  a  very  precious  re- 
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vival  of  religion.  It  is  believed  by  those  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  work,  that  over  sixty 
persons  experienced  a  change  of  heart  within  its  walls, 
a  large  majority  of  whom  were  students  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  influence  of  this  good  work  is  felt  in  many 
ways.  A  wealthy  gentleman  of  the  town  has  ofl'ered 
himself  to  endow  the  chair  of  mathematics  with  the 
sum  of  $20,000,  provided  the  citizens  of  the  village 
and  vicinity  w  ill  endow  the  first  chair  with  a  like 
sum,  and  it  is  now  believed  these  conditions  can  and 
will  be  met,  which,  with  the  jiroperty  on  hand,  his- 
tory and  experience,  must  be  of  value  to  the  Church 
and  the  world. 

Hill,  Professor  Cornelius  H.,  .son  of  William 
E.  and  Sarah  A.  (Simmous)  Hill,  was  born  in  Milton, 
N.  C,  September  28th,  18:59.  He  was  educated  in  a 
preparatory  school  at  MUton  and  a  classical  Institu- 
tion in  Granville  countj',  N.  C.  For  three  years  he 
was  a  merchant  in  Milton,  N.  C,  and  Richmond,  Va. 
In  December,  18()0,  he  accepted  a  Professorship  in  the 
North  Carolina  Institution  for  Slutes  and  Blind,  at 
Raleigh,  and  held  it  until  186.5.  In  1865  he  became 
Principal  of  an  academy  in  Danville,  Va.,  where  he 
remained  one  year.  He  then  joined  his  brother.  Rev. 
H.  G.  Hill,  in  conducting  an  academy  at  Hillsboro, 
N.  C. ,  and  at  the  .same  time  read  law.  In  December, 
1866,  he  again  accepted  a  Professorship  in  the  North 
Carolina  Institution  for  Mutes  and  Blind,  at  Raleigh, 
and  held  it  for  nearly  two  years.  From  January, 
1869,  to  June,  1870,  he  taught  a  special  school  in 
Tunica  county,  Mississippi.  In  September,  1870,  he 
accepted  a  Professorship  in  the  Maryland  School  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Frederick  City,  Sid.,  which  posi- 
tion he  now  holds.  In  December,  1873,  he  was  elected 
Principal  of  the  West  Virginia  Institution  for  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  but  declined.  In  1862  he  was  ordained 
deacon  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  pa.stor;  and  in 
January,  1872,  he  was  elected  and  ordained  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Frederick  City, 
Maryland. 

Professor  Hill  is  a  gentleman  of  kind  spirit,  culti- 
vated manner  and  winning  address.  As  a  Professor, 
he  is  characterized  by  great  patience  and  thorough- 
ness in  hLs  instructions,  and  he  has  met  with  marked 
success.  As  an  elder,  he  is  able  and  efficient,  and  well 
informed  in  the  doctrines,  government  and  history  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  meetings  of  the  church,  especially  in  the  prayer 
meetings. 

Hill,  Rev.  G-eorge,  was  born  in  York  county. 
Pa.,  March  13th,  1764,  and  when  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  remo\'ed  with  his  father  and  family  to 
Fayette  county.  His  literary  studies  were  prosecuted 
chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  James  Dunlap ; 
his  theological  studies  probably  under  the  Rev.  .Jacob 
Jennings;  and  he  was  licensed,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Redstone,  to  j)reach  the  gospel,  December  22d,  1791. 


On  November  13th,  1792,  he  was  Installed  pa.stor  of 
the  united  congregations  of  Fairfield,  Donegal  and 
Wheatfield.  On  April  11th,  1798,  he  resigned  his 
charge  of  Wheatfield,  and  a  new  congregation,  called 
Ligonier,  having  been  formed  between  Donegal  and 
Fairfield,  he  continued  to  labor  in  these  three  last 
named  churches  until  the  time  of  his  death,  June 
9th,  1822. 

Mr.  Hill  was  a  faithful  and  laborious  pa.stor,  and 
exposed  himself  frequently  to  considerable  danger  in 
fulfilling  his  engagements  on  the  Sabbath.  Having 
to  cross  the  Conemaugh,  in  going  to  one  of  his  places 
of  preaching,  he  was  known,  in  times  of  high  water, 
"to  swim  the  river  on  horseback,  preach  in  his  wet 
clothes,  recross  the  river,  and  return  to  his  own 
house — a  distance  of  ten  miles — the  same  day.  Such, 
however,  was  the  \dgor  of  his  constitution,  that  he 
suffered  no  injury  from  it.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
sensibility,  exceedingly  modest  and  humble  in  his 
deportment.  ^VTien  duty  required,  however,  that  he 
should  take  decided  ground,  and  appear  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  truth,  he  showed  himself  to  be  equal  to 
the  crisis,  and  displayed  much  firmness  of  character, 
as  well  as  acuteuess  of  intellect. 

Hill,  Rev.  George,  D.  D.,  was  the  son  of  John 
and  Jane  (Moorhead)  Hill,  and  was  l)orn  in  Ligonier 
Valley,  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  September  18th, 
1815.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg, 
Pa.,  in  1837,  and  at  the  Western  Theological  Semin- 
ary in  1840.  He  was  invited  to  preach  at  Blairsville 
and  Salem,  and  did  so,  as  health  permitted,  until  De- 
cember 14th,  1841,  when  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled, by  the  Prcsbj-tery  of  Blairsville,  as  co-pastor 
with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dav-is,  who  had  labored  alone 
in  this  large  field  for  seventeen  years.  This  relation 
was  very  harmonious,  and  lasted  till  the  death  of  Mr. 
Davis,  Jlay  28th,  1848.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
Mr.  Hill  was  released  from  Salem,  and  gave  all  his 
time  to  Blairsville,  where  he  still  Labors.  In  1850 
he  founded  Blairs\dlle  Female  Seminary.  Under 
the  efficient  care  of  Rev.  T.  R.  Ewing,  this  school  is 
doing  excellent  service  for  Christian  education.  In 
1847  or  1848,  Mr.  Hill  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary;  in  1870,  first  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board,  and  in  1883,  President,  in 
the  room  of  the  lamented  Dr.  C.  C.  Beatty.  In  1861 
he  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Pitt,sburg,  and  he 
is  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly's  special  com- 
mittee on  the  relations  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions to  the  Presbyteries. 

Dr.  Hill  is  an  earnest,  humble  Christian,  sincere, 
straightforward,and  hating  shams  and  double  dealing; 
sometimes  despondent,  on  account  of  ill  health,  but 
usually  cheerful,  and  very  social  with  those  with 
whom  he  is  acquainted.  He  is  thoroughly  orthodox, 
and  a  Presbyterian  from  the  deepest  convictions  of 
his  nature.  His  mind  is  vigorous  and  well-informed, 
his  thought  clear  and  his  utterance  forcible.  He 
gives  no  uncertain  sound.     He  is  a  faithful  pastor,  am 
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instructive,  interesting  and  eloquent  preacher,  and 
fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  views.  He  h;is  few 
superiors  as  a  presbyter  and  is  no  mean  antagonist  in 
debate.  On  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate 
the  ladies  of  his  congregation  and  the  brethren  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Blairsville  gave  him  valuable  tokens 
of  their  affectionate  regard,  and  in  1883  the  youug 
ladies  of  his  chui-ch  remembered  him  in  a  similar 
way. 

Hill,  Halbert  G.,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  William  R. 
and  L.  A.  Hill,  was  born  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Novem- 
ber •20th,  1831.  He  went  to  school  in  Milton,  N.  C, 
till  he  was  thirteen  years  old;  then  clerked  in  a  store 
till  he  was  twenty-one.  After  teaching  a  while  and 
preparing  himself  for  college,  he  entered  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  in  Virginia,  in  1854,  whence  he  was 
gi-aduatcd  in  1857.  He  then  became  Principal  of  a 
female  seminary  in  Clarksville,  Va. ,  and  continued 
teaching  till  the  Fall  of  1861,  when  he  entered  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  in  Virginia.  He  was  received 
under  its  care  by  Orange  Presbytery,  in  October, 
1860,  and  was  licensed  by  the  same  at  Asheboro,  in 
April,  1862.  In  the  Fall  of  1863  he  took  charge 
of  Hillsboro  and  Grier's  churches,  and  was  or- 
dained and  installed  at  Hillsboro,  June  llth,  1864. 
In  December,  18G(i,  he  took  charge  of  a  female  semi- 
nary in  O.xlbrd,  N.  C,  and  preached  in  the  Oxford 
and  Grassy  Creek  churches.  While  here  he  toolc 
steps  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  church  at 
Henderson.  In  March,  1868,  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  Fayetteville,  in  Fayetteville  Presby- 
tery, where  he  still  remains. 

Dr.  Hill  has  held  many  ecclesiastical  offices,  .such 
as  Moderator  of  Presbytery  and  Synod,  Synodical 
Agent  of  Home  Missions,  and  Dii-eetor  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Wielding  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
he  has  furnished  for  the  press  "  \  Prize  Essay," 
several  tracts,  and  many  contributions  to  the  secular 
and  religious  papers.  He  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the 
North  Carolina  Preshi/terian. 

Dr.  Hill  is  a  fluent  extempore  speaker,  a  ready 
debater,  and  an  earnest,  glowing  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel, an  enterprising  leader  in  our  Church  courts,  hav- 
ing a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  affairs,  and 
fruitful  in  every  good  wind  and  work.  In  the  full 
prime  of  physical  and  intellectual  vigor,  there  lies 
beibre  him  the  prospect  of  many  years  of  successful 
labor  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Hill,  "William,  D.  D  ,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Joanna  (Read)  Hill,  was  born  in  Cumberland  county, 
Va.,  March  3d,  1769.  He  graduated  at  Hampdeu- 
Sidncy  College  in  1788;  shortly  after  commenced  the 
study  of  theology,  under  the  direction  of  President 
Smith,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Hanover,  July  10th,  1790.  For  two  years  imme- 
diately succeeding  his  licensure  he  acted  as  a  mis- 
sionary, under  the  commission  of  Synod,  in  the  lower 
coimties  of  Virginia,  as  far  down  as  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,   and  through   the   upper  counties  to  the  Blue 


Ridge,  from  Tennessee  to  Maryland,  and  especially 
in  the  counties  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Valley.  He 
then  settled  in  Berkeley  (now  Jefferson)  county,  Va., 
where  his  labors,  though  prosecuted  amidst  many 
discouragements,  were  marked  by  great  vigor  and 
boldness,  and  were  followed  by  highly  important 
results.  In  1800  he  took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Winchester, 'where  his  influence  was  widely 
and  powerfully  felt.  In  1834  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Briery  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Prince  Edward  county, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then  accejited  the 
pastorate  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Alex- 
andria, which,  by  reason  of  growing  infirmities,  he 
resigned  in  two  years.  He  died  in  Winchester,  No- 
vember 16th,  18.52.  Dr.  Hill's  piety  was  b!i.sed  upon 
fixed  principles.  He  was  highly  gifted  with  the  social 
graces,  and  real  plciisantry  and  suavity  of  manners. 
He  pos.sessed  an  intellect  of  great  clearness  and  vigor. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  firmness  of  purpose.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  clear,  energetic  and  impressive.  He 
wixs  conspicuous  as  a  member  of  the  judicatories  of 
the  Church.  His  sixty-six  years  of  service  in  the 
cause  of  the  Saviour  were  years  of  full  devotion  of 
both  his  intellect  and  heart  to  Him  who  redeemed 
him  with  His  own  blood. 

Hill,  ■William  "Wallace,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Bath  county,  Ky.,  January  26th,  1815.  He  grad\i- 
atcd  at  Centre  College,  Ky.,  in  1835;  studied  theo- 
logy at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  April  24th,  1838.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  Octo- 
ber 3d,  1838,  and  the  same  day  installed  as  pastor  at 
Shelbyville,  Ky.  He  served  this  church  faithfully, 
and  was  greatly  beloved  by  it;  but,  after  a  few  years, 
his  voice  and  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  released 
from  his  charge,  September  13th,  1842.  He  then  took 
the  editorial  charge  of  The  Prntefifant  anil  Hrral/I,  at 
that  time  published  in  Bardstown,  Ky.,  afterwards 
removing  it  to  Frankfort,  Ky . ,  and  again,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1844,  removing  it  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  its 
name  was  changed  to  The  Presbyterian  Herald.  His 
career  as  an  editor  continued  until  1862,  and  was 
eminently  successful  and  useful.  Cut  off  from  his 
subscribers  by  the  war,  he  felt  compelled  to  discon- 
tinue the  paper. 

From  1845  to  1860  Dr.  Hill  was  also  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Western  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  rendered  much 
valuable  service  to  the  Church  in  that  position.  He 
then  founded  Bellewood  Female  Seminary,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Louisville,  and  continued  to  be  its 
honored  and  beloved  Principal,  from  1862  to  1874. 
During  these  years  he  also  preached  more  or  less  reg- 
ularly as  stated  supply  at  Plumb  Creek,  in  1848;  at 
Middletown,  from  1853  to  1872;  and  at  Anchorage, 
from  1872  to  1874.  In  1874  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  the  Synodical  Female  College,  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  en- 
gaging also  to  supply  the  Presbj'terian  Church  at 
Fulton.     Under  the  joint  labors  of  himself  and  Dr. 
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Fisher,  there  was  at  Fulton  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful works  of  grace  ever  seen  in  that  region.  In  1877 
he  removed  to  Sherman,  Texas,  where  he  commenced 
teaching  in  Austin  College,  at  the  same  time  preach- 
ing to  the  church.  His  health  soon  broke  down,  and 
he  returned  to  Fulton,  where  he  died.  May  1st,  1878, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  In  dying,  he  was 
conscious,  calm,  and  jieaeeful  iu  mind. 

Few  better,  purer,  more  devoted,  more  frank  and 
sincere  men  than  Dr.  Hill  have  ever  lived.  He  pos- 
sessed a  clear  intellect,  fine  conversational  powers,  a 
warm  heart  and  sound  judgment.  He  was  tenderly 
loved  wherever  he  was  known. 

Hlllhouse,  Rsv.  Jamss,  from  Pendleton  Dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  settled  at  Greensborough, 
Greene  county",  Ala.,  in  18'J"2,  where  he  labored  for 
many  years,  with  the  zeal  and  energy  of  an  apostle. 
He  organized  the  church  in  that  place,  and  also  that 
of  Carmel,  Fairview,  Marion,  and  Cedar  Grove.  He 
was  an  unusually  popular  and  effective  preacher. 
His  command  of  language  was  remarkable,  and  his 
feelings  were  easily  excited.  No  man  was  more 
abundant  in  labors,  and  none  ever  labored  more  cheer- 
fully. It  was  the  joy  of  his  heart  to  spend  and  be 
spent  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  His  appeals  to  the 
church  and  to  the  world  were  truly  powerful,  and 
for  years,  under  God,  his  was  the  controlling  mind  in 
all  the  meetings  in  which  he  participated.  He  died 
at  Greensborough,  November  17tli,  18:1."). 

Historical  Society,  Presbyterian.  The  ori- 
gination of  the  Preabj'terian  Historical  Society  was 
due  to  the  intelligence,  zeal  and  liberality  of  one 
man,  Mr.  Samuel  Agnew,  for  many  years  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phila^ 
delphia.  Being  a  man  of  means,  Mr.  Agnew,  for 
many  years,  eagerly  laid  hands  upon  any  choice  work 
that  came  under  his  notice  and  within  his  reach, 
bearing  upon  the  subject  upon  which  his  heart  was 
set.  If  he  saw  an  advertisement  of  a  library  sale  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland  or  Cincinnati,  he  at 
once  took  rail  for  the  spot,  and  secured,  often  at 
large  cost,  the  object  he  desired.  Not  unli-equently, 
to  obtain  one  desiderated  volume,  he  would  purchase 
the  whole  package  in  which  it  lay  hidden.  Should 
a  sale  be  advertised  in  London,  Edinburgh  or  Glas- 
gow, Mr.  Agnew,  through  his  agent,  who  was  always 
under  instruction,  made  siu'e  for  his  collection  of  any 
coveted  work. 

At  length,  at  his  instance,  a  society  was  formed,  a 
Board  of  Trustees  elected,  a  charter  of  incoriioration 
obtained,  the  treasures  iu  his  possession  •  passed  over 
to  their  custody,  and  the  interest  of  Presbyterians 
throughout  the  land  awakened  in  the  enterprise. 
The  supreme  judicatories  of  all  the  Presbyterian 
bodies  in  the  country,  North  and  South,  have  again 
and  again  commended  this  library  to  the  attention 
and  liljerality  of  the  people.  The  result  is  a  collec- 
tion of  about  twelve  thousand  volumes,  of  .some  of 
which  no  duplic;ites  exist;  about  thirty-five  thousand 


pamphlets,  magazines  and  reviews;  between  three 
hundred  and  four  hundred  volumes  of  newspapers; 
many  rare  manuscripts;  portraits  of  distinguished 
ministers  and  ruling  elders,  pictures  of  church  edi- 
fices, some  of  them  hallowed  by  scenes  of  revival- 
awakening  iu  other  days,  and  other  precious  memo- 
rials of  by-gone  times.  Iu  anticipation  of  the  Cen- 
tennial year,  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  preach- 
ing and  remission  to  the  Society  of  historical  sermons 
from  as  many  ministers  as  po.ssible,  and  somewhere 
near  a  thousand  histories  of  individual  churches  in 
every  part  of  the  land  came  to  the  library.  And,  as 
not  unfrequently,  in  this  country,  the  history  of  a 
church  is  to  a  great  extent  the  history  of  the  com- 
munity with  which  it  grew  up,  the  amount  of  his- 
torical matter  embraced  in  these  sermons  is  very 
large  and  very  valuable.  Donations  to  this  collec- 
tion reach  the  So'cicty  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
even  from  far-off  China.  Very  valuable  gifts  have 
been  received  from  the  Rev.  John  McNaughton,  of 
Bemist,  Ireland. 

For  many  years  these  precious  treasures  were 
stored  here  and  there,  in  lofts  and  cellars,  where  they 
were  every  hour  exposed  to  injury  from  various 
causes,  to  loss  by  theft  and  destruction  by  fire.  At 
last  money  was  raised,  largely  through  the  personal 
self-denying  efforts  of  the  venerable  George  W.  Mus- 
grave,  D.  D. ,  and  a  fireproof  building  erected  at  a 
central  point  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  the 
collection  is  as  secure  as  man  can  make  it.  The 
Society  is  now  in  condition  to  receive  and  keep  in 
safety  the  records  of  churches  and  Church  j  udicatories, 
and  any  other  historical  matter  of  value.  In  past 
years  records  and  documents  of  incalculable  worth 
have  been  irretrievably  lost,  for  want  of  some  secure 
place  of  deposit. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  meet  every  month,  and  push 
forward  measures  for  the  furthering  of  the  work  in 
hand.  Occjisioual  lectures  are  delivered  before  the 
Society,  by  distinguished  men  in  tiie  Church,  and 
thus  much  valuable  matter  is  obUiined.  Among 
those  who  have  favored  the  Society  in  this  way  have 
been  Albert  Barnes,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  Professor 
Archibald  Alexander  Hodge,  Dr.  John  Hall,  Dr.  S. 
Irenajus  Prime,  and  Professor  James  C.  Moffat. 
When  the  full  scheme  of  the  Society  shall  be  real- 
ized, it  will  have  not  only  the  library  and  museum, 
but  an  endowment  fund  which  will  enable  it  to 
secure  regular  courses  of  leetui-es,  and  to  add  con- 
stantly to  its  collection,  which  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  the  country. 
Here  the  toiling  historian  will  find  ready  to  his  hand 
the  material  he  needs  with  which  to  instruct  the 
Church,  stimulate  its  zeal,  and  fire  the  enthusiasm 
of  Presbyterians  in  the  propagation  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  in  serving  their  Divine  Master. 

Tlie  house  of  the  Historical  Society  has  a  front  of 
forty  feet,  and  on  one  side  it  reaches  the  full  length 
of  the  lot,  one  hundred  feet.     It  has  thirteen  rooms, 
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nine  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  Society.  The 
fireproof  portion  is  twenty  feet  front,  and  eighteen 
feet  deep.  The  walls  are  lined  with  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished I'rcsbvterians,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Duff, 
Dr.  .\rcliibald  Alexander,  Dr.  William  Adams  and 
many  others.  One  year  brought  in  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three  historical  and  memorial  discourses. 
Another  year  si-K  hundred  church  histories,  twenty 
histories  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods.  Another  year 
the  Society  received  more  than  eleven  hundred  vol- 
umes, among  them  sixty-five  volumes  of  the  acts  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  box  of  books  of 
standard  value  from  the  Rev.  John  McNaughton,  of 
Belfast. 

The  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  gather  within  reach, 
and  make  accessible  to  all,  the  whole  story  of  what 
God  has  done  and  is  doing  through  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  the  weal  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  his 
name. 

The  original  corporate  members  of  this  Society  were 
David  Elliott,  William  M.  Engles,  W.  R.  DeWitt, 
Albert  Barnes,  George  H.  Stuart,  J.  B.  Dales,  J.  T. 
Cooper,  James  Hoge,  Charles  Hodge,  Samuel  Hazzard, 
Samuel  Agncw,  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  William 
Chester,  George  Howe,  William  B.  Sprague,  Henry 
A.  Boardnian,  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  John  C.  Backus, 
John  Lcyburn,  William  S.  Martien,  Alired  Nevin, 
Thomas  H.  Skinner,  John  A.  Brown,  Samuel  H.  Cox, 
Peter  Force,  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  George  Duffield, 
George  Duffield,  Jr.,  Henry  B.  Smith,  Matthew  W. 
Baldwin,  Henry  J.  Williams,  B.  J.  Wallace,  J.  N. 
McLeod,  John  Forsyth,  James  Wood,  Thomas  Beve- 
ridge,  James  M.  Wilson,  T.  W.  J.  Wylie,  S.  J.  Wylie, 
Thomas  Smyth,  M.  L.  P.  Thompson,  and  J.  F. 
Stearnes. 

Hitchcock,  Henry  L.,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Ben- 
ton, O.,  October  31st,  1813.  His  father,  Peter  Hitch- 
cock, who  settled  in  Northern  Ohio  in  1806,  was 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  also  held  other  important  public 
positions  at  different  times,  as  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Hitchcock 
received  his  academic  education  at  Benton  Academy. 
In  September,  1829,  he  entered  the  Sophomore  Cla.ss 
of  Yale  College,  and  graduated  in  183'3.  For  two 
years  after  gi'aduating  he  taught  in  Benton  Academy. 
He  then  spent  one  year  in  theological  studies,  reciting 
to  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dexter  Witter,  after  which  he 
was  a  student  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Grand  River,  July  i'jth,  1837.  He  was  ordained 
and  inst;illed  by  the  same  Presbytery  over  the  Church 
of  Morg:in,  O.,  November  29th,  1837.  In  June,  1840, 
he  was  dismissed  from  this  charge  to  accept  a  call 
from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Columbus, 
O.,  which  had  then  been  organized  a  little  more 
thau  one  year.  Dr.  Hitchcock  commenced  preaching 
in  C-jlumbus,  July,  1840,  and  was  installed  pastor  of 


the  church  November  24th,  1841,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Marion  (afterwards  FVanklin).  In  this  charge  he 
remained  fifteen  years,  during  which  the  church  l)e- 
came  strong  and  influential,  and  the  Third  Church 
of  Columbus  was  organized  from  its  membership. 
This  church  afterwards  became  Congregational,  and 
is  now  a  large  and  useful  church.  Dr.  Hit<hcock 
beciime  President  of  Western  Reserve  College,  Hud- 
son, O.,  in  July,  185.5,  in  which  position,  in  addition 
to  the  duties  of  the  Presidency,  he  was  pastor  of  the 
College  Church,  which,  under  his  ministry,  recovered 
from  its  depression,  and  attained  a  good  degree  of 
prosperity.     He  died  July  6th,  1873,  at  Hudson,  O. 

Hodg-e,  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
the  eldest  son  iif  I>r.  Charles  Hodge,  was  born  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  July,  1823.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jer.sey  in  1841,  and  after  being  Tutor 
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for  a  year,  he  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. On  lea^■ing  the  Seminary  he  was  ordained  as 
a  missionary;  sailed  for  India  in  August,  1847,  and 
w.os  stationed  at  Allahabad  two  years,  but,  owing  to 
the  ill-health  of  his  wife,  he  returned,  in  May,  1850. 
In  1851  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Church  of  Lower 
West  Nottingham,  Maryland,  and  in  the  Fall  of  1855 
resigned  this  pastorate  for  that  of  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
^liile  here  he  composed  his  "Outlines  of  Theologj', " 
which  was  published  in  1860,  and  has  been  repub- 
lished in  1878  in  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition; 
has  been  republished  in  Great  Britain,  and  translated 
into  Welsh,  modern  Greek  and  Hindustani.  In  1861 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
where  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and  eminently  useful. 
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In  May,  1864,  Dr.  Hodge  was  elected,  by  the  Greneral 
Assembly,  to  the  Chair  of  Didactic,  Historical  and 
Polemic  Theology,  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  he  removed  to  Allegheny  City  in  the  Fall. 
In  1867  he  published  his  work  on  "The  Atonement," 
and  in  1869  his  "Commentary  on  the  Confession  of 
Faith."  In  1877  he  was  elected  A.ssociate  Professor 
of  Theology  in  Princeton  Seminary,  and  in  1878, 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  m  the 
same  Seminary,  which  position  he  now  holds.  Dr. 
Hodge  is  j  ostly  distinguished  for  his  vast  and  varied 
scholarship.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  always  listened  to 
with  jjleiusure  and  profit.  His  sermons  are  rich  ivith 
Bible  truth,  logically  constructed,  clothed  in  captivat- 
ing language,  delivered  with  solemnity,  and  addressed 
with  no  less  earnestness  to  the  heart  than  to  the  in- 
tellect. The  works  which  he  has  given  to  the  public 
are  all  characterized  by  marked  ability,  orthodoxy 
and  vigor  of  style,  and,  whilst  indicating  thorough 
erudition  and  profound  research,  are  peculiarlj' 
adapted  to  interest  and  in-struct  the  popular  mind. 
A.s  a  Professor,  he  fully  meets  the  demands  of  the 
position,  by  his  masterly  treatment  of  the  great 
themes  assigned  to  his  department  of  instruction. 

Hodge,  Charles,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  December  28th,  1797.  He  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  181.5:  entered  Prinee- 
ton  Seminary  in  November,  1816.  and  remained  in 
the  Institution  for  a  full  three  years'  course.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  October 
21st,  1819,  and  during  the  Winter  of  1819-20  preached 
regularly  at  the  Falls  of  Sehuylkill,  the  Philadel- 
phia Arsenal,  and  Woodbury,  N.  J.  In  May,  1820, 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  In.structor  in  the  Original 
Languages  of  Scripture,  in  Princeton  Seminary,  which 
position  he  held  until  1822.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  July  .')th,  1820, 
and  continued  a,s  such  all  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Under  appointment  of  Presbytery,  in  1820,  he  sup- 
plied the  churches  of  Georgetown  and  Lambertville 
for  a  season,  and  Lambertville  and  Trenton,  First 
Church  (now  Ewing  Church),  during  parts  of  the 
years  1820-23.  He  was  ordained  nine  iitulo  at  Tren- 
ton, November  28th,  1821. 

Dr.  Hodge's  connection  with  the  Seminary  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  May,  1822,  he  was 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature;  in  May, 
1840,  to  that  of  Exegetical  and  Didactic  Theology, 
and  after  1854,  was  added  to  these.  Polemic  Theology. 
In  1846  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.  In  1825  he  commenced  the  Biblical  Rep- 
crtori).  The  same  year  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent 
three  years  in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Halle,  and 
Berlin.  During  his  absence  the  Repertory  was  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Robert  Patton,  then  con- 
nected with  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  1829,  the 
name  of  the  work  Avas  clianged  to  The  Biblienl 
Repertory   and   Princeton   Review,  and  its   scope   was  i 


greatly  widened.  It  soon  became  a  mighty  power  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  continued  such  jintil 
the  close  of  its  editor's  litfe. 

Dr.  Hodge  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  theological  career  his  pen 
Wius  never  idle.  In  1835  he  published  his  "Com- 
mentary on  the  Ejjistle  to  the  Romans,"  his  greatest 
exegetical  work,  and  one  of  the  most  masterly  com- 
menfciries  on  this  Epistle  that  has  ever  been  written. 
Other  works  followed,  at  intervals  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration — "Constitutional  History  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  United  States,"  1840;  "Way  of 
Life,  1841;  republished  in  England,  translated  into 
other  languages,  and  circulated  to  the  extent  of 
thirty-five  thousand  copies  in  America;  "Commentary 
on  Ephesians,"  1856;  on  "First  Corinthians,"  18.57; 
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on  "Second  Corinthians,"  1859.  His  magnum  opus  is 
the  "  Systematic  Theology  "  (1871-73),  of  three  vols. 
8vo,  and  extending  to  2360  pages.  His  last  book, 
"Wliat  is  Darwinism?"  aijpearcd  in  1874.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  con- 
tributed upwards  of  oue  hundred  and  thirty  articles 
to  thu  Princeton  Reriew,  many  of  which,  besides  exert- 
ing a  powerful  influence  at  the  time  of  their  publica- 
tion, have  since  been  gathered  into  volumes,  and  as 
"Princeton  Essays,"  "Hodge's  Essays"  (18.57),  and 
"Hodge's  Discu.ssions  in  Church  Polity"  (editor  Rev. 
William  Durant,  1878),  have  taken  a  permanent 
place  in  our  theological  literature. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1872,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Hodge's  election  as  Professor,  there  was  ob- 
served in  Princeton  a  semi-centennial  commemora- 
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tion  or  jubilee.  Four  hundred  of  his  former  students 
enrolled  themselves  as  having  come  up  from  every 
part  of  the  land  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  aged 
Professor.  The  Faculties  of  all  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminaries,  and  several  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Epi.scopal,  Methodist,  Congregational, 
Lutheran  and  Keformed  churches  were  represented. 
All  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  saluted  him,  by  letter  or  repre- 
sentiitive,  mth  expressions  of  their  respect,  confidence 
and  love.  Episcopal  bishops,  venerable  professors, 
and  pastors  of  all  communions  sent  him  congratu- 
latory addresses.  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  then  of 
Brooklyn,  delivered  an  oration  on  "Theology  as  a 
Science."  Dr.  H.  A.  Boardman,  of  Philadelphia, 
delivered  to  Dr.  Hodge,  in  the  name  of  the  Directors 
and  Alumni  of  the  Institution,  a  congratulatory 
address. 

Dr.  Hodge  died  June  19th,  1878,  in  his  eighty- 
first  year;  his  nervous  system  exhausted,  his  physi- 
cal life  ran  gently  out,  while  his  mind  was  as  clear 
and  his  spirit  as  free  and  strong  as  ever.  He  died 
with  all  his  family  around  him,  as  the  setting  sun 
glorifying  the  lower  heavens,  with  the  peaceful 
brightness  of  his  faith  and  love.  To  a  weeping 
daughter  he  said,  "Dearest,  don't  weep.  I'o  be 
absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  with  the  Lord.  To 
be  with  the  Lord  is  to  see  Him.  To  see  the  Lord 
is  to  be  like  Him." 

As  a  man,  in  all  the  manifestations  of  his  inward 
life  in  his  family,  and  with  his  intimate  friends, 
Dr.  Hodge  was  a  Christian  of  the  type  of  John. 
He  was  reverent,  tender,  joyous,  full  of  faith  and 
hope  and  love.  He  spontaneously  cast  otf  whatever 
tended  to  depress  him,  and  always  looked  on  the 
bright  side  of  things.  When  he  looked  God  ward  his 
attitude  was  adoring  love;  when  he  looked  man  ward 
his  face  radiated  benevolence. 

As  a  teacher  he  had  great  power,  which  resulted 
in  part  from  his  character  and  the  reverence  that 
excited,  partly  from  the  fullne.ss  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  clearness  of  his  statements,  and  partly  from  his 
method.  He  possessed  an  almost  perfect  skill  in 
practicing  the  Socratic  method,  in  eliciting  thought, 
and  leading  to  conclusions  by  questions.  He  stimu- 
lated thought,  and  taught  his  students  how  to  use 
their  faculties,  and  brought  them  to  fixed  convictions 
through  personal  experience  of  the  truth,  and  its 
relation  to  the  conscience  and  the  life. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Hodge  was  instructive  and  edify- 
ing. His  sermons  were  elaborate  exjiositions  of  .some 
fundamentiil  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  often  exhibited  on 
the  side  of  experience  and  practice.  He  read  them 
quietly,  without  gesture,  but  with  great  solemnity 
and  tenderness  of  tone  and  manner. 

As  a  controver.salist,  for  forty-five  years,  he  was 
characterizedby  entire  fairness,  great  clearnessof  style, 
thoroughly  logical  arrangement  of  material,  and  con- 
sequent development  of  the  principles  adopted;  by 


absolute  fidelity  to  truth  as  he  conceived  it,  and 
devotion  to  its  maintenance,  for  the  glory  of  Christ 
and  the  good  of  souls,  -without  a  sli:idow  of  a  thought 
as  to  the  ajiprobation  or  offence  of  men.  Yet,  though 
firm  and  d(!cided  in  his  views,  and  always  ready  to 
defend  them,  he  was  devoid  of  all  personal  animosities. 

In  all  these  relations  and  functions.  Dr.  Hodge's 
distinguishing  attributes  were  great  te'nderness  and 
strength  of  emotion,  and  power  of  exciting  it  in 
others;  an  habitual  adoring  love  for  Christ,  and 
absolute  submission  of  his  mind  and  will  to  His 
Word;  a  chivalrous  disposition  to  maintain,  again.st 
all  odds,  and  with  unvarying  consistency,  through 
all  the  years  of  a  long  life,  the  truth  as  he  knew  it; 
crystalline  clearness  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
an  unsurpassed  logical  power  of  analysis,  and  of 
grasping  and  exhibiting  all  truths  in  their  rela- 
tions. As  he  sat  every  Sabbath  afternoon  in  the 
Conference  of  students  and  Professors,  he  spoke  on 
all  questions  of  experimental  and  practical  religion; 
freely,  without  pajjer,  in  language  and  with  illus- 
trations suggested  by  the  moment.  The  matter 
presented  was  a  clear  analysis  of  the  Scriptural 
pa.ssage  or  theme,  doctrinal  or  practical,  chosen  for 
the  occasion,  an  exhaustive  statement  and  clear 
illustration  of  the  subject,  a  development  of  each 
doctrine  on  the  side  of  experience  and  duty,  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  practical  character  of  all  c\oc- 
trine,  and  of  the  doctrinal  basis  of  all  genuine  re- 
ligious experience  and  practice.  As  to  the  manner, 
the  entire  discourse  was  in  the  highest  degree  earnest, 
fervent,  and  tender  to  tears,  full  of  conviction  and 
full  of  love. 

By  universal  agreement.  Dr.  Hodge  was  one  of  the 
brightest  and  best  ornaments  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  When  he  died,  the  whole  Christian  Church 
felt  his  lo.ss,  and  exclaimed,  "A  prince  and  a  great 
man  is  fallen  this  day  in  Israel. ' '  Nor  can  any  of  his 
former  pupils  ever  lose  the  impressions  made  upon 
them  by  his  loving  heart,  his  wonderful  intellect, 
and  his  eminent  piety. 

Hodge,  Rev.  Ed-ward  Blanchard,  was  born 
at  Philadelphia,  February  5th,  1841.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  18.59,  and  entered 
upon  the  study  of  medici-nc.  His  theological  training 
was  received  at  Princeton.  He  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Burlington,  April  28th,  1864,  sincewhich 
time  he  has  been  the  earnest,  beloved  and  successful 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place. 

Hodge,  Francis  Blanchard,  D.  D.,  the  young- 
est son  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  was  born  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  October  24th,  1838.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jer.sey  in  1859,  and  four  years  later 
completed  a  theological  course  in  the  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle,  and  installed  over  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Oxford,  Pa.,  May  9th,  1863.  For  five 
years  he  Wius  the  faithful  and  much  beloved  jastor  of 
this  Chui'ch.     With  great  regret  he  w;is  ])artcd  from 
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when  Presbytery  decided  that  he  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  larger  and  more  promising  field  of  labor. 
He  was  installed  over  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Wilkesbarre,  in  1869,  where,  for  fourteen  years,  he  has 
maintained  a  steady  hold  upon  the  affections  of  his 
people,  and  established  a  reputation  as  a  strong  and 
eloquent  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  a  zealous,  fearless 
defender  of  the  evangelical  faith.  The  social  qualities 
of  Dr.  Hodge  are  very  attractive,  and  win  for  him 
numerous  friends.  He  excels  in  conversation.  He 
possesses  a  deeply  .sympathetic  nature,  that  goes  out 
in  kindness  toward  suffering  and  sorrow  as  soon  as 
beheld.  His  whole  being  revolts  against  wrong  when 
seen  or  heard,  and  he  spares  not  severe  words  in 
denunciation  thereof,  when  opportunity  offers. 

As  a  preacher,  he  may  be  classed  among  those  who 
are  strongly  emotional,  influencing  the  affections  of 
the  people.  He  is  always  logical  and  clear,  and  com- 
mands the  attention  of  his  audience,  whether  using  a 
manuscript  or  preaching  extempore,  both  of  which 
methods  he  hiis  pnicticed  successfully.  He  is  a  good 
Presbyter,  and  few  in  our  Chmch  courts  talk  better 
or  present  their  points  with  clearer  or  more  convinc- 
ing force. 

Hodge,  Hugh  L.,  M.  D.,  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Hugh  Hodge,  of  Philadeljjhia.  His  mother  was  Mary 
Blanchard,  of  Boston.  He  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, June  27th,  1796.  When  he  was  two  years  old, 
his  father  died,  leaving  Mrs.  Hodge  in  very  limited 
cinx-umstances,  with  two  infants,  the  younger  being 
Charles  Hodge,  then  only  six  months  old.  These 
little  lads  owed  much  to  their  mother,  who  for  years 
devoted  all  her  energies  to  them.  She  had  the  satis- 
faction of  living  to  see  them  both  successfully  en- 
gaged in  their  professions,  and  gi\'ing  clear  evidence 
that  they  would  atta,in  the  high  positions  in  each 
that  they  afterwards  did.  The  boys  were  educated 
in  Philadelphia  and  Somerville,  and  graduated  from 
Princeton  College.  Hugh  L.  Hodge  studied  medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1820 
began  to  practice  in  Philadelphia.  The  next  year 
he  taught  the  anatomical  class  of  Dr.  Horner,  who 
was  then  in  Europe.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  to  a 
lectureship  on  surgery,  in  a  school  which  afterwards 
became  the  "Medical  Institute."  In  1835  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  he  retained  the  position  until  1863. 
No  teacher  ever  gave  a  more  thorough  or  a  more 
conscientious  course  of  lectures.  The  strong  feature  of 
his  teaching  was  not  to  display  knowledge  ))ut  to  im- 
part it.  His  resignation  was  occasioned  by  his  failure 
of  vision.  With  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis  and  his 
son,  he  was  able  to  prepare  several  important  medi- 
cal works  for  the  press. 

He  had  seven  sons,  of  whom  five  survived  him. 
Four  entered  the  ministry,  and  one,  bearing  his 
father's   name,  who  is  noticed  below. 

Dr.  Hodge's  grandfather,  Andrew  Hodge,'  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Second 


Prasbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  church 
Dr.  Hodge  was  born,  and  continued  until  his  death. 
He  professed  his  faith  in  1830.  As  a  church  mem- 
ber no  one  showed  a  greater  consistency,  a  broader 
philanthropy,  a  more  unstricted  liberality,  or  set  a 
brighter  example  of  loyal  Cluistian  faith.  He  was 
identified  with  all  the  enterprises  of  the  church. 
He  was  elected  ruling  elder,  but  declined,  because 
of  his  professional  engagements  and  the  loss  of  his 
eyesight.  When,  in  1868,  the  congregation  determined 
to  move  from  Seventh  and  Arch  streets,  and  built  on 
the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Twenty-first  streets,  Dr. 
Hodge  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, and  labored  earnestly  to  accomplish  the 
result.  He  lived  to  see  the  beautiful  building  erected, 
and  was  present  at  its  dedication.  He  died  suddenly, 
of  angina  pectoris,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1873. 

Hodge,  H.  Lenox,  M.D.,  was  burn  in  Philadel- 
phia, July  .3()th,  1«36.  His  father  was  the  eminent 
physician,  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Hodge.  He  received  a 
collegiate  education,  which  terminated  in  1855,  in 
his  native  city,  and  afterwards  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated 
in  1858.  In  the  Fall  of  the  same  year  he  became 
resident  physician  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  re- 
taining that  office  till  the  Spring  of  J.860,  when  he 
opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Philadelpliia.  He  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in 
1861  commenced  giving  instruction  to  private  chusse.s, 
on  Chestnut  street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets, 
and  subsequently  lectured  in  Chant  street,  on 
Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery.  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was,  for  nearly  ten  years,  attend- 
ing surgeon  at  the  Children's  Hospital.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  in  1872,  he  was 
appointed  attending  surgeon  to  that  institution. 
Dr.  Hodge,  by  his  talents,  industry,  integrity  and 
energy,  attained  a  higli  rank  in  his  profession.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  polished  address  and  peculiar 
benevolence.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  an 
exemplary,  active  and  useful  ruling  elder  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Removed  by  death,  in 
the  midst  of  his  years,  June  10th,  1881,  he  bore  his 
last  and  lingering  illness  with  marked  resignation, 
and  left  the  record  of  one  who  had  adorned  all  the 
relations  of  life  by  his  cultivated  intellect,  kind  dis- 
position, and  exemplary  Christian  character.  At  the 
time  of  his  decease  he  was  a  member  of  many  medi- 
cal societies  and  ivssociations. 

Hodge,  John  Aspin wall,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  12th,  1831.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1851,  and  studied 
theology  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Luzerne,  April  22d,  1857; 
was  stated  supply  of  the  Church  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pa.,  1856;  pastor  18.57-65,  and  since  1866,  has  been 
pastor  of  the   First  Church,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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Dr.  Hodge  is  a  gentleman  of  genial  spirit  and  schol- 
arly attainments;  an  excellent  preacher,  an  exem- 
plary pastor,  and  a  valuable  presbyter.  Descended 
from  good  Presbyterian  stock,  he  is  not  given  to 
speculation  in  theology,  l)ut  faithfully,  earnestly  and 
successfully  proclaims  the  truth  of  God's  Word  as 
set  forth  in  tlie  Stiiudards  of  our  Church. 

Hodge,  Samuel,  D.D.,  second  .son  of  Francis 
and  Priscilla  (King)  Hodge,  was  born  in  the  Fork, 
Sullivan  county,  Tenn.,  June  7th,  1829.  Having 
graduated  at  Washington  College,  Tenn.,  in  1850,  he 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
in  September  of  that  year,  and  completed  the  usual 
three  years'  course  of  study.  He  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  April  '27th,  1853,  and 
in  September  began  Home  Missionary  work  in  the 
churches  of  Rock  Spring  aud  Walnut  Grove,  Wash- 
ington county,  Va.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Montgomery,  in  September,  1854.  In  1855 
he  began  the  supply  of  New  Providence  Church, 
Hawkins  county,  Tenn.,  being  also  for  one  year  the 
Principal  of  New  Providence  Academy.  In  1857  he 
accepted  a  Professorship  at  Washington  College,  where 
he  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and 
the  consequent  disbanding  of  the  College.  During 
his  Professorship,  and  afterwards  during  part  of  tlie 
war,  he  supplied  the  churches  of  Salem  and  Leesburg. 
Leaving  Tennessee,  in  1805,  after  a  few  months  spent 
in  Missouri,  he  came  to  Iowa,  where  he  accepted  the 
Professorship  of  Languages  in  Leno.x  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, at  Hopkinton;  also  supplying  the  Milo  Cliurch, 
twelve  miles  distant.  The  Synod  of  Iowa  (O.  S. ) 
elected  him  President  of  Lenox  Institute,  in  October, 
1866,  and  the  Hopkinton  Church  sought  liis  services 
as  pulpit  supply.  He  performed  these  double  duties 
with  rare  ability  and  success,  for  ten  years,  when  he 
withdrew  from  the  care  of  the  church  and  gave  his 
whole  time  to  the  college.  He  resigned  the  presidency 
in  1882,  after  sixteen  years  of  continuous  and  weary- 
ing labor,  during  which  the  school  increased  con- 
stantly in  numbers  and  influence.  He  now  resides  at 
Rockford,  111. 

Dr.  Hodge  has  a  fine  reputiition  as  an  instructor 
and  manager  of  youth.  He  is  a  thorougli  scholar, 
well  informed  in  all  the  branches  of  general  knowl- 
edge, and  especially  fitted  by  mental  culture,  accu- 
rate scholarship,  long  service  and  general  aptitude 
for  imparting  instruction,  in  mentiil  and  moral  philos- 
ophy and  the  languages,  to  classes  in  college  of  high 
grade.  He  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  Western 
educators. 

As  a  preaclier,  Dr.  Hodge  .stjinds  high  among  think- 
ing men.  With  a  keen  liking  for  philosophical  re- 
search, and  a  rare  power  of  analysis,  lie  unites  an 
ardent  love  for  the  old  doctrines,  which  he  maintains 
with  energy  and  eloquence.  His  sermons  are  models 
of  careful  preparation,  combining  purity  of  style 
with  precision  of  thought,  and  glowing  with  spiritual 
truth. 


HoflEbrd,  Rev.  M.  Lowrie,  A.  M.,  son  of  John 
and  Hannah  ( Lowi-ie )  Hofford,  was  born  ne  ar  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  January  27th,  1825.  He  pursued  a  part 
of  his  college  course  at  Lafayette  College,  and  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1849.  He 
studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Second  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1851.  For  one  year  he 
was  stated  supply  of  the  Church  at  Tamaqua,  Pa.  In 
1852  he  organized  the  First  Presbj'terian  Church  of 
Beverly,  N.  J.,  and  opened  a  select  and  classical 
school,  which  was  continued  till  1863.  In  that  year 
he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Seminary  at  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  which  bec;mie  quite  flourishing  under  his 
administration,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  State  as 
Muhlenburg  College.  Upon  retiring  from  this  Insti- 
tution to  Beverly,  in  1868,  lie  organized  the  Fairview 
Presbyterian  Church,  erecting  a  house  of  worsliip. 
In  1870  he  organized  the  Presbyterian  Churdi  of 
Delanco,  erecting  a  house  of  woriship.  In  1873  he 
organized  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  of  River- 
ton.  In  1878  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Morrisville  Presbyterian  Church,  Pa. ,  his  present 
charge.  Mr.  Holford  is  a  faithful  preacher  and  pastor. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  religious 
press.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Gospel  Hymns,"  which 
liave  found  tlieir  way  into  numerous  Sabbath  schools 
and  devotional  collections. 

Hoffman,  Christian  J.,  an  eider  of  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  born  in 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  November  18th,  1819.  In  early  life 
lie  learned  the  printing  business,  but  abandoned  it 
in  favor  of  commercial  pursuits.  After  serving  as  a 
clerk  in  Philadelphia,  in  1847  he  embarked  in  the 
flour  and  grain  trade,  in  wliich  he  attained  great 
success.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil in  1852,  and  filled  the  position  one  year  after  the 
consolidation  of  the  city.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Association.  He 
has  served  faithfully,  for  a  number  of  years,  as  one 
of  the  Directors  of  Girard  College,  and  as  a  Trustee 
of  the  I'resbyterian  Hospit^il  in  Philadelphia.  Sir. 
Holfman  is  a  gentleman  of  great  energy  and  ad- 
mirable executive  ability.  He  is  kind  in  disposition, 
liberal  and  active  in  the  sup])ort  of  all  good  causes, 
and  justly  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  integrity  of 
character. 

Hoge,  James,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Moses 
and  Elizabeth  (Poage)  Hoge,  was  born  at  Moorfield, 
Virginia,  in  1784.  He  was  chiefly  educated  by  his 
father,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by 
Lexington  Presbytery,  Virginia,  April  17th,  1805. 
Under  a  commission  from  the  General  Assembly,  he 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Ohio,  arriving  at  Fraukliu- 
ton,  November  19th,  1805,  where  he  organized  a 
church,  February  18th,  1806.  Early  in  the  Fall,  on 
account  of  impaired  health,  he  returned  to  his  native 
State,  but,  his  health  ha^^ng  improved,  he  accepted, 
September  25th,   1807,  a  call   from   the  Church   of 
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Franklinton  for  three-fourths  of  his  time.  Not  long 
after  this  he  was  solicited  to  preach  at  Columhus,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  the  acceptance  of 
this  request  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  pastor  until  February  28th,  1858,  when, 
on  account  of  his  age  and  feeble  health,  he  resigned. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Columbus,  where  he  died, 
September  2'2d,  1863. 

The  vast  and  varied  powers  of  Dr.  Hoge  were  not 
confined  to  the  individual  church  of  which  he  was 
pastor,  but  were  largely  enjoyed  by  the  whole  denomi- 
nation to  which  he  belonged.  He  may  be  justly 
called  the  father  of  the  Presbyterj^  of  Columbus,  and 
even  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio.  He  was  very  influential 
in  our  Church  courts.     He  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
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great  Temperance  reform  in  the  State  in  which  he  .so 
long  resided.  For  many  years  he  w;is  trustee  of  two 
of  the  universities  of  the  State.  He  was  one  of  the 
warmest  advocates  of  the  Bible  Society  in  the  West. 
He  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  establish- 
ment, by  the  Legislature,  of  Institutions  for  the  deaf, 
the  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  he  rendered  efficient 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  lunatic  asylum.  His 
life  was  one  of  great  usefulness,  and  he  has  left  an 
abiding  influence  in  the  church  in  which  he  lived, 
labored  and  died. 

Hoge,  Rev.  John,  was  the  son  of  William  Hoge, 
"  an  exile  for  Christ's  sake,"  from  Scotland.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  Octo- 
ber loth,  1753.  In  1755  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  and  became  the  first 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Opecquon  and  Cedar  Creek, 


Va.  In  1760  we  find  him  the  pastor  of  Tuscarora, 
Opecquon  and  Back  Creek  churches.  About  1762 
Mr.  Hoge,  on  account  of  the  remissness  of  his  people 
in  giving  him  a  support-,  resigned  his  charge  and  re- 
moved to  Pennsylvania. 

Hoge,  Rev.  John  Blair,  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Moses  Hoge,  D.  D. ,  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Va. , 
in  April,  1790.  After  assisting  his  father  for  some 
time,  in  a  school  which  he  had  established  at  Shep- 
herdstown,  he  entered  Hampden-Sidney  College,  at 
an  advanced  standing,  where  he  graduated  about  the 
year  1808.  He  afterwards  became  a  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege, his  father  having,  in  the  meantime,  become  its 
President.  He  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with 
great  promise,  but,  determining  to  prepare  for  the 
gospel  ministry,  he  became  a  student  of  theology 
under  his  father,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1810,  was 
licen.sed  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery.  October  12th, 
1811,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
congregations  of  Tu.scarora  and  Falling  Waters,  giving 
a  portion  of  his  labors  also  to  Martinsburg.  From 
his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Hoge's  preach- 
ing attracted  great  attention.  For  the  sake  of  needed 
relaxation  from  labors,  he  crossed  the  ocean,  leaving 
home  in  1814,  and  returning  in  1816,  in  various  ways 
benefited  b.v  his  tour.  He  was  now  even  more  sought 
after  as  a  preacher  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  but 
his  popularity  never  seemed  to  occasion  the  least 
self-exaltation.  Septeml«T  7th,  1822,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  church  on  Shockoe  Hill,  Richmond. 
Here  his  usefulness  was  enlarged  ;  but  ere  long  his 
health  began  to  decline,  and  he  died  March  31st, 
1826.  Mr.  Hoge  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  sons  of 
old  Virginia.  His  talents,  taste  and  acquirements 
were  acknowledged,  by  all  who  knew  him  intimately, 
to  be  of  the  first  order.  In  his  private  intercourse,  he 
was  a  model  of  all  that  is  gentle,  discreet  and  ex- 
emplary. His  enduring  monument  is  in  the  hearts 
of  many  whom  he  guided  to  the  Saviour.  Dr.  D.  H. 
Riddle,  referring  to  him  as  the  friend  of  his  j-outh, 
says — 

"  None  knew  thee  tut  to  love  thee, 
Or  named  thee  but  to  praise." 

Hoge,  Moses,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  what  is  now 
Frederick  county,  Va.,  February  15th,  1752.  He 
ser^'cd,  for  a  short  time,  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  but  under  what  circumstances  can- 
not now  be  ascertained.  He  entered  Liberty  Hall 
Academy,  at  Timber  Ridge,  in  1778;  completed  his 
studies  there  in  1780;  on  the  25th  of  October  of  that 
year  was  received  as  a  candidate  by  the  Hanover 
Presbytery.  During  the  pendency  of  his  trials  for 
licensure,  he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  still 
further,  undfr  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
James  Waddel,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  No- 
vember, 1781.  He  became  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion named  Concrctf,  in  Hardy  county,  December 
13th,  1782,  and  during  his  pastorate  taught  a  school, 
which  .secured  important  advantages  to  the  youth  in 
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the  neighborhood.  After  spending  about  five  years 
on  the  south  brancli  of  tlie  Potomac,  and  finding  the 
climate  inj  urious  to  liis  healtli,  notwithstanding  the 
devoted  attachment  of  his  people,  and  their  earnest 
wish  to  retain  him,  he  removed,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1787,  to  Sliepherdstowu,  where  he  very  soon  gathered 
a  large  congregation,  and  acquired  great  popularity 
throughout  the  whole  region. 

In  1807  Dr.  Hoge  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
academy  in  Charlestown,  aljout  ten  miles  from  Shcp- 
herdstown,  and  to  divide  his  ministerial  labors  be- 
tween the  two  places,  but  he  declined  the  offer. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  appointed  President  of 
Hampdcn-Sidncy  College,  in  place  of  Dr.  Alexander, 
who  had  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  invited  to  be  assistant  preacher  in  Cumber- 
land and  Briery  congregations,  each  of  them  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  college.  After  considerable 
hesitation,  he'consented  to  remove.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated as  President  of  the  College  during  the  sessions 
of  Synod  in  the  month  of  October,  and  was  welcomed 
to  his  new  field  of  labor  with  every  expression  of 
good  will  and  confidence. 

The  subject  of  education  for  the  ministry  ha\'ing 
been  discussed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1809,  it 
was  resolved  to  send  down  to  the  Presbyteries  the 
inquiry  whether  there  should  be  one  or  more  Sem 
naries  established.  A  divided  answer  was  returned 
to  the  Assembly,  but  the  Presbyteries  in  Virginia 
determined  in  favor  of  Synodical  Seminaries,  and  the 
Assembly  having  consented  to  this,  wherever  it  .should 
be  preferred,  while  yet  they  determined  on  establish- 
ing a  central  one,  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  in  181-2,  re- 
solved to  establish  a  Seminary  within  their  bounds, 
and  unanimously  appointed  Dr.  Hoge  their  Professor. 

From  this  time  till  his  death  he  held  the  two 
offices  of  President  of  the  College  and  Professor  of 
Divinity,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Synod. 

In  1819,  Dr.  Hoge's  constitution,  under  his  mul- 
tiplied and  onerous  labors,  was  found  to  be.givin, 
way.  For  several  months  he  was  confined  to  his 
chamber,  and  part  of  the  time  to  his  bed,  but  he 
'still,  even  in  his  feeblest  state,  continued  to  hear  the 
daily  recitations  of  his  class.  In  the  course  of  the 
Summer  his  health  was  so  far  recruited  that  he  paid 
a  visit  to  his  friends  in  the  Valley  about  Shepherds- 
town  and  Winchester,  which  proved  to  be  his  last. 
In  the  Spring  of  1820  he  attended  the  meeting  of 
his  Presbytery,  in  Mecklenburg  county,  and  was  ai>- 
pointed  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  meet 
in  Philadelphia.  He  extended  his  journey  as  far  as 
New  York,  with  a  special  view  to  attend  the  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Bilile  Society.  This  desire 
being  gratified,  he  spent  a  little  time  at  Princeton,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  Here,  while  at- 
tending the  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  he  departed 
this  life,  July  5th,  1820.  His  remains  repose  in  the 
burying  ground  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in 
that  city,  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  intimate  friend. 


Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  who  had  formerly  been  Presi- 
dent of  Hami)den-Sidney  College. 

Dr.  Hoge  was  of  a  kind  and  benignant  spirit.  His 
mind  was  uncommonly  vigorous,  capable,  at  once,  of 
accurate  discrimination  and  jjrofound  research,  and 
withal  richly  stored  with  the  treasures  of  scientific 
knowledge.  His  preaching  was  characterized  by 
much  depth  and  originality  of  thought,  richness  and 
force  of  illustration,  and  clear  and  cogent  reiusoning. 
As  a  teacher,  he  had  not  only  great  patience,  but 
great  skill.  He  had  an  admirable  facility  at  clearing 
up  difficulties,  and  illustrating  the  harmony  of  the 
Christian  system.  At  the  same  time  he  was  an  emi- 
nent example,  to  his  pupils,  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
He  was  concerned,  not  more  to  impart  to  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  than  to  lead 
them  to  cultivate  an  ardent  piety,  and  duly  to  appre- 
ciate the  responsibilities  of  the  work  to  which  they 
were  devoted.  He  was  honored  as  the  instrument  of 
bringing  into  the  ministry  many  faithful  laborers; 
was  eminently  conscientious  and  useful  in  all  his 
relations,  and  was  much  esteemed  and  beloved  wher- 
ever he  was  known. 

Hoge,  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Kev.  Moses  Hoge,  D.  D.,  and  was  born  in 
Shepherdstown,  Va.,  in  1791.  AVhen  his  father  re- 
moved to  Prince  Edward,  to  become  the  President  of 
Hampden-Sidncy  College,  Samuel  Davies  accom- 
panied him,  and  there  graduated,  in  1810.  He  prose- 
cuted his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of 
his  father,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hanover 
Presbytery,  May  8th,  1813.  While  pursuing  his  theo- 
logical studies,  he  was  employed  as  Tutor  in  the 
college,  and  after  his  licensure  occupied,  for  some 
time,  the  place  of  Professor  and  Vice-President.  He 
was  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  in  181G, 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Culpepper  and  Madison,  in 
Virginia,  where  he  continued  to  labor  with  great 
acceptance,  fidelity  and  success,  until  April,  1821, 
when  he  removed  to  Ohio.  As  pastor  of  the  churches 
of  Hillsborough  and  Rocky  Spring,  in  Highland 
county,  of  that  State,  he  ministered,  with  his  wonted 
diligence  and  success,  some  two  years.  Ha\ing  ac- 
cepted the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  in  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens, 
including  also  the  opportunity  of  preaching  in  the 
college  chapel  and  in  the  church  of  the  town,  and 
in  the  vicinity  as  often  as  his  health  would  allow,  he 
entered  on  his  duties  near  the  close  of  the  year  1823. 
Under  his  influence,  in  connection  with  that  of  three 
other  able  instructors,  the  prosperity  of  the  univer- 
sity was  not  a  little  increased.  His  preaching,  like- 
wise, both  in  the  college  and  in  the  church,  was 
highly  acceptable  and  useful.  He  died  in  1826, 
enjoying  great  peace.  Mr.  Hoge,  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
only  lacked  voice  and  physical  strength  to  have 
ranked  with  the  first  preachers  of  his  age.  His  style 
was  pure,  simple,  and  energetic,  expressing  with 
greatest  exactness  the  nicest  shades  of  thought.    And 
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his  subject  matter  was  always  evangelical  truth,  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  as  to  instruct  as  well  as  deeply 
affect  his  hearers.  The  growth  of  believers  in  holi- 
ness and  comfort,  and  the  couversion  of  sinners  to 
the  glory  of  God  in  Christ,  was  his  controlling  aim, 
and  his  ministry  was  attended  with  a  rich  blessing 
from  on  high. 

Hoge,  Rev.  "William  James,  was  the  sou  of 
pious  parents,  and  had  the  blessing  of  an  ancestry 
eminent  for  learning  and  piety.  Left  an  orphan  at  a 
tender  age,  yet  the  mercies  of  the  covenant  were 
richly  and  effectually  bestowed  on  him,  and  he  grew 
up  to  manhood  with  the  blessings  of  early  piety  and 
a  liberal  education.  Licensed  in  18")!),  he  soon  gave 
evidence  of  rare  powers  in  the  puli^it.  In  1S.'>2  he  was 
settled  over  the  Westminster  Church,  in  Baltimore, 
and  in  1856  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Biblical 
(New  Testament)  Literature  in  Union  Seminary. 
After  three  years  of  succe.s.sful  work,  the  more  remark- 
able as  he  had  never  enjoyed  the  advant;iges  of  a 
regular  theological  training  in  a  seminary,  in  1859 
he  was  settled  collegiate  pa.stor  of  the  Brick  Church, 
New  York.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  1^<G1,  ren- 
dered a  continuance  in  New  York  undesirable,  and  he 
returned  to  Virginia.  After  a  short  service  in  the 
Church  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  he  was  called  to  the 
Tabb  Street  Church,  in  Petersburg,  in  1863.  But  his 
labors  among  his  people  and  in  army  hospitals  wore 
out  his  robust  frame,  till,  thus  weakened,  he  fell  a 
prey  to  typhoid  fever.  The  uproar  of  war  and  the 
bombardment  of  the  city  occasioning  his  e.xjjosure  to 
personal  danger  in  his  home,  he  found  refuge  in  a 
Christian  family  in  the  country;  and  there,  sur- 
rounded by  his  weeping  relatives  and  friends,  he 
"fell  asleep  in  Jesus,"  July  5th,  1804.  His  last 
words  were,  "I  am  dead,  physically  dead,  hut  spiritually 
alive  in  Christ  Jesiis,  forevermorc." 

Holden,  Horace,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Sudbury, 
Ma-ss.,  November  5th,  1793.  "When  quite  young,  his 
father's  family  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
"William  Woodbridge,  D.  D.  He  wa.s  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  New  York  city  in  1814.  The  war  of  1812 
wa.s  still  in  progress,  and  through  the  influence  of 
his  father,  who  was  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  General 
Washington,  iu  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  obtained 
a  position  on  the  staff  of  General  Colfa.\,  and  was 
stationed  at  Sandy  Hook  during  the  few  remain- 
ing months  of  the  war.  He  united  with  the  Brick 
Church,  New  York,  in  1820,  and  in  1823  was  ordained 
a  ruling  elder.  No  man  was  more  punctual,  prompt, 
or  diligent  in  his  high  vocation  ;  with  him  it  was  a 
calling,  not  of  honor  and  trust  merely,  but  of  re- 
sponsibility and  service.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  church,  and 
his  religious  history,  his  personal  comfort  and  useful- 
ness were  so  associated  with  it,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  specify  the  earthly  object  that  was  so 
dear  to  his  heart.     He  was  also  a  Trustee,  and  for 


many  years  the  instructive   and   laborious  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sabbath  school. 

Mr.  Holden  was  a  liberal  giver.  God  had  pros- 
pered him  iu  his  secular  vocation,  and  his  hand  was 
open  to  every  good  cause.  In  addition  to  the  Boards 
and  benevolent  operations  of  his  own  Church,  which 
were  objects  of  his  ardent  sympathy  and  practical 
support,  he  maintained  an  active  interest  in  the 
great  benevolent  institutions  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  in  April,  1835, 'and 
was  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  faithful  members 
till  his  death,  being  for  twenty-three  years  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Legacies,  and  much  of  that  time 
its  chairman.  He  was  chosen  a  cori)orate  member 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
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Missions  in  1842,  and  always  took  a  deep  interest  in 
its  work.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  New 
York  Sabbath  Committee,  and  the  first  meetings  of 
its  organization  were  held  at  his  house. 

Mr.  Holden  was  distinguished  in  his  profession  as 
a  lawyer.  His  simplicity  and  purity  of  character, 
his  uncompromising  integrity,  and  his  warm  and 
friendly  spirit,  were  always  recognized  by  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  won  for  him  an  enviable 
reputation  in  the  community.  His  prudence  and 
integrity  made  him  the  depositary  of  many  public 
and  private  trusts,  which  he  discharged  with  great 
ability  and  fidelity.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in 
the  triumphs  of  faith,  March  25th,  1862,  leaving 
behind  him  a  name  unsullied  and  blessed,  as  an 
upright  man,  fearing  God  and  loving  his  fellow  men. 
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HoUaday,  Rev.  Albert  Lewis,  was  bom  in 
Spott-ijivaiiiii  county,  Virginia,  April  Ifjth,  1805.  He 
was  distinguished  tor  liis  scholarsliip,  in  the  extensive 
course  of  instruction  he  pursued,  in  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  profe.ssed  taith  in  Christ  while  teach- 
ing a  school  in  Richmond,  Va.  Thence  he  removed 
to  Charlottesville,  where  he  taught  school  for  a  short 
time,  until  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  Hampden-Sidney  College.  In  the  year 
1833  he  gave  up  his  position  in  college  and  entered 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  took  the  full 
cour.se.  After  spending  eleven  years  as  a  missionary 
in  Persia,  he  returned  to  his  native  State,  took  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  South  Plains  Church,  near 
Charlottesville;  also  again  engaging  in  teaching. 
He  was  eminent  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  his 
last  literary  labor  was  the  preparation  of  a  Syriac 
Grammar.  On  his  dying  bed  he  received  information 
of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  Hampden-Sidney, 
which  office,  it  was  understood,  he  signified  his 
willingness  to  accept.  But  God  had  a  higher  honor, 
to  which  he  was  soon  called.  On  the  18th  of  October, 
ISofi,  hewas  called  "from  a  mourning  and  dependent 
family,  and  a  devotedly  attached  congregation, "  to  be 
"present  with  the  Lord,  in  the  heavenly  and  eternal 
home."  His  modest  demeanor,  and  sirnple  and  sin- 
cere piety  through  life,  justifies  the  belief  just 
expressed ;  and,  to  this  day,  his  name  is  never  men- 
tioned, by  those  who  best  knew  him,  without  exciting 
deep  regret  for  his  irreparable  loss. 

HoUaday,  Prof.  Le-wis  L.,  .son  of  Dr.  Le^vis  L. 
and  Jean  T.  HoUaday,  was  born  February  23d,  1832, 
in  Spottsylvania  county,  Va.  He  graduated  at  Hamp- 
den-Sidney College,  with  high  honor,  in  1853,  and 
was  appointed  a  Tutor  in  the  Institution,  in  the  same 
year.  After  serving  one  year  in  this  capacitj',  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  spent  the 
ses.sion  18.54-5,  and  graduated  in  several  of  the  .schools. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Chem- 
istry and  Natural  Philosophy,  in  Hampden-Sidney 
College,  a  chair  which  has  been  held  by  a  number  of 
men  remarkable  for  scientific  attainments,  among  them 
the  late  distinguished  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  of  New 
York,  who  made  the  first  discovery  of  the  daguerreo- 
type while  in  this  chair.  From  1855  to  1883  Prof 
HoUaday  has  filled  this  chair  with  much  ability  and 
success,  doing  excellent  work  for  the  Church  and  the 
State,  not  only  as  a  teacher  of  science,  but  also  by 
his  wisdom  in  the  guidance  and  control  of  young  men, 
by  his  kindness  and  geniality,  and  by  his  noble  ex- 
ample as  a  Christian  gentleman  of  pure  life  and  broad 
charity. 

Professor  HoUaday  was  made  an  elder  of  the  Hamp- 
den-Sidney Church  in  1871.  He  is  a  man  of  high 
intellectual  gifts  and  fine  executive  abilities.  He 
is  modest  and  unambitious,  and  contented,  in  an  un- 
assuming way,  to  perform  his  important  duties  at  his 
Alma  Mater,  the  noble  old  Presbyterian  College, 
which,  founded  in  prayer,  amid  the  patriotic  fires  of 


the  Revolution,  has  accomplLshed  a  century  of  grand 
work,  and  .still  holds  on  its  high  career  of  u.scfulness, 
challenging  the  good  will  and  support  of  all  lovers 
of  con.secrated  learning. 

HoUiday,  Rev.  John  O,  was  born  at  Martin's 
Ferry,  O.,  December  29th,  1850.  He  graduated  at 
Monmouth  College,  111.,  in  1874,  and  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  in  1878.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  St.  Clairsville  Presbytery,  April  25th,  1877, 
and  was  ordained  by  it,  an  evangelist,  April  25th, 
1878.  After  supplying  Unity  Church  for  one  year, 
he  spent  a  year  in  advanced  theological  studies  in 
the  University  and  New  College,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. In  1880  he  took  charge  of  the  Broadway 
Presbyterian  Chiirch,  Rock  Island,  111.,  where  he  is 
now  laboring  successfully.  He  has  ever  been  a  dili- 
gent student,  and  stood  among  the  first  in  his  class, 
both  in  college  and  seminary.  His  sermons  are 
characterized  by  strength  of  thought,  and  clearness, 
beauty  and  force  of  expression.  As  a  speaker  he 
gains  and  keeps  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  Al- 
ready has  his  ministry  been  blessed  to  the  ingather- 
ing of  many  souls. 

Holliday,  Rev.  Williara  Adair,  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Martin)  HoUiday,  was  born 
in  Harrison  county,  Ky.,  July  16th,  1803.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Miami  University,  in  1829,  after  which  he 
made  a  journey  on  horseback  to  the  then  far-otf  Ea.st, 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  instruction  of  Drs. 
Alexander,  Miller  and  Hodge,  in  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  After  beiilg  licensed  to  preach,  he 
was  stated  supply  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  two  years.  Subsequently  he 
devoted  himself  to  missionary  labors,  in  various  parts 
of  Indiana,  among  feeble  churches,  and  al.so  to  teach- 
ing, finally  making  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  where 
his  prayers,  and  counsels  and  influence  were  always 
heartily  given  to  every  good  work.  He  was  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Latin  Language  in  Hanover  College, 
18G4-66.  He  was  a  close  student  through  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  of  much  learning,  and  of  a 
most  excellent  spirit.  His  ditfidence  prevented  his 
prominence.  Many  a  man  with  far  less  talent  and 
attainment,  and  more  self-confidence,  has  made  quite 
a  figure  in  the  world.     He  died  December  IGth,  1866. 

Holm,  Rev.  John  WilUam,  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas, 
Danish  West  Indies,  in  1837.  AMiile  yet  an  infant 
his  parents  died,  and  he  came  under  the  care  of  his 
grandparents,  who  were  li\"ing  at  Tortola,  a  small 
island  to  the  east  of  St.  Thomas,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  They  were  poor,  but  belonged  to  the  people 
of  God,  and  did  all  they  could  to  have  him  in- 
structed. After  their  death  he  returned  to  St.  Thomas, 
and  lived  there  with  his  uncle,  Alexander  Barron, 
as  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  of  cigar  making.  In 
1S59  he  left  for  New  York,  on  his  way  to  Liberia,  the 
land  he  had  adopted  for  his  future  home.  Soon  after 
arriving  in  the  United  States,  he  became  acquainted 
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with  Rev.  John  B.  Pinney,  ll.  d.  ,  the  highly  esteemed 
Secretary  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  who, 
learning  of  his  long  cherished  purpose  of  becoming  a 
gospel  minister,  urged  him  to  remain  and  oljfciin  an 
education.  He,  however,  took  p.issage  for  Liberia, 
but  on  his  arrival,  finding  liow  great  was  tlie  need  of 
educated  men,  after  a  short  stiiy  he  returned  to  tlie 
United  States,  to  follow  Dr.  Finney's  advice.  Aided 
by  William  E.  Dodge,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  he  entered 
Ashmiui  Institute  (now  Lincoln  University),  in  which 
he  studied  two  years,  thence  to  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Auburn,  N.  Y.,  entering  as  a  member  of  the 
Junior  Class,  in  1861.  In  1862  he  was  licensed  by 
Cayuga  Presbj'tery,  and  during  the  Summer  of  1863 
he  was  laboring  as  a  stated  sup]ily  to  tlie  Siloam 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wliile  thus 
engaged  in  his  Master's  cause,  he  died,  of  ti,iiIioid 
fever,  September  10th,  1863.  Mr.  Holm,  though  but  a 
short  time  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  was  there  long 
enough  to  imbue  with  pity  the  impulses  of  his  gen- 
erous heart,  and  awaken  within  him  all  the  ardor 
and  zeal  of  a  new  convert  to  a  noble  purpose.  He 
was  accustomed  to  say  that,  from  the  time  he  gave 
himself  unreservedly  to  the  work  of  benefiting  his 
race,  "  God  had  not  ceased  to  smile  in  blessings 
upon  him. "  As  a  student  at  the  Institute,  he  gave 
good  evidence  of  piety,  industry,  and  progress  in  his 
studies.  In  the  Seminary,  and  in  his  first  efforts 
in  preaching,  his  utterances,  simple,  spiritual, 
earnest,  indicated  his  sincerity  and  the  spiritual 
tone  of  his  piety.  In  .his  manners  he  was  modest 
and  retiring.  "His  death,"  says  Dr.  Pinney,  "was 
a  serious  bereavement  to  us  and  the  cause  of 
Christ." 

Holman,  Rev.  Robert.  As  eaily  as  1836,  Mr. 
Holman,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  then  a  licentiate 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania,  joined  the  little 
band  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Alabama.  For 
several  years  he  did  the  work  of  a  missionary,  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  Presbytery. 
Ha^'ing  been  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  which  li^ 
censed  him,  he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  South  Alabama,  April  3d,  1828,  and  after 
fifteen  years'  faithful  and  untiring  service  in  the  min- 
istry, he  died  at  AVetumpka,  July  7th,  1841,  having 
just  settled  there  as  their  pastor.  Mr.  Holman  was 
eminently  useful  and  univer-sally  beloved.  His  influ- 
ence as  a  man  and  minister  was  ■n-idf'spread,  extend- 
ing alike  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  Though 
his  preaching  talent  was  respectable,  it  was  not  com- 
manding, and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
ministers  the  Presbytery  ever  had.  Being  the  first 
Presbyterian  minister  to  settle  in  that  section  of  the 
State  known  as  the  Cherokee  pui-cha.se,  his  wide 
missionary  field  allowed  him  but  little  time  for  study. 
For  a  number  of  years,  mo.st  of  his  thinking  was  done 
on  Ms  Indian  pony,  as  he  threaded  the  Indian  trail 
from  one  preaching  place  to  another,  feeding  his 
Master's  scattered  sheep.     The  Apostolic  injunction 


was  the  measure  of  his  duty :    ' '  But  to  do  good  and 
to  communicate,  forget  not." 

Holmes,  Daniel,  was  born  in  Saratoga  county, 
X.  Y.,  July  3d,  1789,  and  died  in  Wil.son,  N.  Y., 
May  26th,  18.58.  In  1811  he  confessed  Christ  pub- 
licly and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
June,  1817,  he  journc.ved  on  foot,  with  a  pack  on  his 
back,  to  Niagara  Falls  and  vicinity,  and  purchased  a 
wild  fiirm  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  now  in 
"Wilson,  completing  a  journey  of  over  seven  hundred 
miles  on  his  return.  To  this  new  country  he  moved 
his  family  in  1818,  into  a  rude  log  house.  Pained  to 
see  the  few  inhabitants  of  that  region  hunting  and 
fishing  on  the  Lord's  day,  he  at  once  appointed  a 
meeting  in  the  little  log  school-house,  conducting  the 
ser\iccs  himself,  and  reading  one  of  the  first  sermons 
ever  heard  in  that  region,  from  Rom.  i,  16,  by  Bor- 
der. His  custom  was,  to  walk  five  miles  westward 
and  hold  a  service  and  Sunday-school,  then  to  con- 
duct this  service,  with  a  Snnday-school,  held  for 
some  time  in  a  new  barn,  until  January,  1819,  when 
the  Pre-sbyterian  Church  was  formed,  consisting  of 
his  father  and  mother,  himself  and  wife,  aiid  a 
sister  and  her  husband,  himself  and  father  being 
ruling  elders.  For  fifteen  years  they  only  enjoyed 
the  occasional  services  of  a  Home  Mi.ssioiury,  but 
Elder  Holmes  regularly  •  kept  up  the  ordinances  of 
the  preaching  service,  prayer-meeting,  and  the  Sab- 
bath-school, and  converts  were  added,  so  that  in 
1835  they  numbered  117. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  an  emiuentlly  devout  and  useful 
man.  Governor  Hunt,  whUe  a  member  of  Congress, 
wrote,  respecting  him  :  "  He  is  not  only  one  of  my 
constituents,  but  one  of  my  most  sincere  and  valued 
friends.  I  have  never  known  a  man  of  purer  pur- 
poses or  more  generous  qualities.  He  is  universally 
loved  and  esteemed  for  his  many  virtues.  His  fine 
intelligence  and  known  integrity  secure  him  the 
confidence  of  all  who  know  him,  and  in  the  range  of 
my  acquaintance  I  do  not  know  a  more  worthy  or  a 
more  useful  man." 

Holines,  John  McClellan,  D.  D.,  the  eldest 
son  of  Rev.  Edwin  and  Sarah  (McClellan)  Holmes, 
was  born  at  Livingston,  N.  Y.,  January  22d,  1834. 
He  made  a  profession  of  religion  at  sixteen  years 
of  age.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  College 
in  1853,  afterwards  spending  a  year  in  the  special 
study  of  Philosophy  and  English  Literature.  After 
a  three  years'  course  of  theological  study  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  by 
the  (Reformed  Dutch)  Classis  of  Rensselaer,  in  May, 
1857.  In  July,  1857,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Classis 
of  Long  Island,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  East  Williamsburg,  L.  I.  His 
other  pastorates  in  that  Denomination  were  Lee 
Avenue,  Brooklyn  (installed  November,  1859),  and 
\  Hudson,  N.  Y.  (insfeUled  October,  1865).  He  then 
accepted  a  call  to  the  State  Street  Pre-sbyterian  Church 
of  Albany,  N.  Y'.,  where  he  is  still  pastor. 
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Dr.  Holmes  has  always  been  sought  for  to  fill 
positions  of  trust  and  honor.  In  the  Reformed  Church 
he  was,  for  several  years,  a  member  of  the  Boards  of 
Education  and  of  Foreign  Missions;  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  revise  the  Constitution,  and  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Christian  Intelligencer.  He  was  President 
of  General  Synod  in  1876,  and  also  represented  that 
body  in  the  General  Synods  of  the  German  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  churches,  and  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  CouucU,  at  Edinburgh. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Rutgers  College, 
in  1870.  He  visited  Europe  for  several  months, 
in  1874. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church  he  has  been  Commis- 
sioner to  the  General  Assemblies  at  Pittsburg  (1878) 
and  Springfield  (1882).  In  the  former  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Church  Erection,  and  in 
the  latter  Chairman  of  Committee  on  the  Narrative. 
He  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Albany  in  1881. 
He  has  written  considerably  for  the  religious  and 
other  papers,  and  a  number  of  his  sermons  and 
addresses  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  or 
in  periodicals.  Dr.  Holmes  combines,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  the  qualities  for  a  successful  minister.  His 
personal  appearance  is  pleasing,  and  his  manners 
cordial  and  courteous;  his  elocution  vigorous  and 
graceful;  his  mind  well  stored  and  disciplined,  and 
his  heart  full  of  love  to  God  and  men.  His  preach- 
ing is  always  largely  attended,  and  attractive.  He 
is  systematic  and  conscientious  in  his  pastoral  work, 
and  has  always  been  surrounded  by  a  thoroughly 
organized  and  working,  as  well  as  loving,  people.  He 
has  been  peculiarly  successful  in  his  work  among 
young  men.  His  tiict,  geniality,  sympathy,  practical 
wisdom  and  executive  ability,  are  consecrated  instru- 
ments of  great  power  and  usefulness.  His  sermons 
are  characterized  by  clearness  and  finish  of  style, 
systematic  analysis,  scripturalness  of  matter,  doc- 
trinal conservatism,  and  faithful  appeal  and  appli- 
cation. His  ministry  h;is  been  inarked  by  continuous 
conversions  and  ingatherings  into  the  Church. 

Holy  Scripture — Its  Credibility.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  this  article  to  discuss,  as  fully  as  the  allotted 
•space  may  permit,  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture,  the 
grounds  being  succinctly  stated  on  which  we  receive 
it  as  containing  truth.  The  investigation  must,  of 
course,  be  mainly  directed  to  the  historical  parts. 
The  prophecies  in  it  have  a  confirmation  of  their  own. 
For,  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  it  has  been  by  able  writers, 
that  many  of  them  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled, 
long  after  they  were  delivered,,  it  can  hardly  be 
alleged  that  they  were  the  happy  guesses  of  sagacious 
men;  they  must  have  proceeded  from  One  who 
could  declare  "  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from 
ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done." 
(Isaiah  xlvi,  10).  The  doctrines,  also,  taught  in 
Scripture  have  other  authentication;  their  sublimity, 
the  mighty  power  by  which  they  have  been  enforced, 
the  revolution  they  have  effected  in  the  world,  are 


proofs  that  they  are  not  the  mere  devices  of  the  human 
brain. 

Historically,  then,  we  want  to  see  if  we  may  rely 
upon  the  narratives  of  Scripture;  if  it  is  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  bt — a  genuine  record  of  pa.st  events ;  if  the 
persons  of  whom  we  read  in  it  really  lived  and  acted 
as  we  are  told  they  did ;  if  the  picture  of  human  life  it 
gives  is  a  faithful  representation,  which  we  may  accept 
without  misgivings.  The  proofs  of  all  this  may  be 
taken  from  various  sources.  Let  us  sift  some  of  these 
proofs. 

That  the  Scripture  has  come  down  to  us  uncorrupted 
and  substantially  the  same  as  when  its  several  parts 
were  originally  written,  is  sufiiciently  clear.  It  has 
always  been  watched  over  with  j  ealou.sy ,  and  endeavors 
to  tiimper  with  it  have  been  checked  at  once.  Manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  have  been  preserved, 
dating  but  three  or  four  hundred  years  after  our 
Lord's  time,  and  the  numerous  citations  by  the  very 
earliest  authors,  Chri,stian,  heretic,  and  even  pagan, 
carry  up  the  proof  still  higher.  With  regard  to  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  Christ  himself;  and,  besides,  we  have  a  transla- 
tion of  them  made  into  Greek  between  two  and  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Therefore  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  works  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  composed,  as  Ciin  be  distinctly 
proved  of  many  of  them,  by  those  who  ^vitnessed  or 
took  part  in  the  events  they  describe.  In  estimating 
the  credibility  of  a  book,  we  must  ascertain  whether 
the  writer  was  well  informed,,  and  whether  he  would 
be  likely  to  tell  the  truth.  Now,  several  of  the 
Scripture  writers  claim  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  what 
they  record.  Paul,  in  some  resijects  the  most  emi- 
nent and  active  of  the  fir.st  Christian  teachers, 
was,  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  the  autlior  of 
several  of  the  letters  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
Some  of  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  were,  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  for  believing,  from  the  pen  of  Moses, 
the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver.  Some  of  the  Psalms  were 
composed  by  David,  the  renowned  king.  Ezra,  the 
restorer  of  the  Jewish  polity,  has  left  annals.  And, 
though  there  are  anonymous  books  in  the  volume,  yet 
the  absence  of  the  name  by  no  means,  when  the  fact 
is  properly  explained,  detracts  from  the  value  of  the 
documents  preserved.  Tliere  are  in  every  country 
annals  and  state  papers  the  hand  that  penned  which 
has  never  been  identified;  and  yet  no  man,  on  that 
account,  impeaches  their  authority. 

We  cannot  then  impute  want  of  information  to  the 
Scripture  writers.  They  must  liave  known  whether 
Israel  was  in  servitude  in  Egypt  and  was  delivered 
thence.  They  must  have  known  whether  a  royal 
line  reigned  in  Judea,  and  whoiher  God  was  wor- 
shiped with  magnificent  rites  in  Jeru.salem.  They 
must  have  known  how  the  country  was  ruined,  and 
what  were  the  calamities  inflicted  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Chaldeans.  They  must  have  had  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  of  Jesus,  of  his  teaching,  his  rejec- 
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tion,  his  death,  and  the  promulgation  and  success  of 
his  gospel.  They  were  not — this  succession  of  writers 
— the  mere  collectors  of  old  legends,  obliged  to  a 
painful  search  amid  half-obliterated  records  ;  they 
lived  among  the  men  and  scenes  which  they  described. 
So  that,  if  they  have  misrepresented  matters,  if  they 
have  given  a  false  coloring,  they  must  have  acted  on 
design,  they  must  have  had  some  purpose  to  serve, 
for  which  they  were  content  to  disregard  truth,  and 
were  anxious  to  deceive  the  world.  They  were  He- 
brews. Had  the  history  they  compo.sed  been  a  pane- 
gyric on  their  nation,  had  it  even  been  flattering  to 
their  own  vanity,  or  served  the  purpose  of  advancing 
them  in  the  world,  we  might  have  viewed  their  pro- 
ductions with  suspicion.  But  what  do  we  really  lind? 
There  is  no  glossing-over  of  the  faults  of  their  most 
renowned  ancestors;  the  national  liistory  is  exhibited 
in  dark  tints;  and  we  know  that  it  was  at  the  risk 
of  life,  or  at  least  of  losing  all  that  could  render  life 
desirable,  that  several  of  these  writers  gave  their  tes- 
timony. If  any  book,  therefore,  comes  to  us  with 
fair  presumption  of  truthfulness,  from  the  chanicter 
and  circumstances  of  the  writer,  the  iScrij)ture  has 
the  strongest  claim  of  the  kind  to  be  believed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
succession  of  authors  in  various  ranks  of  life,  extend- 
ing in  a  lengthened  chain  over  fifteen  centuries.  Some 
of  these  were  contemporary;  so  that  we  have  the 
same  things  from  different  pens.  Some  took  up  the 
thread  where  earlier  laborers  left  it,  and  carrying  it 
on  for  a  while,  devolved  it  on  those  that  came  after. 
When  ordinary  historians  write,  they  begin  with 
correcting  their  predecessors.  They  have  detected 
partiality  or  misapprehension;  they  have  obtained 
access  to  fresh  sources  of  inlbrmation.  And  so  they 
give  a  perfectly  new  face  to  things ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  .statesman,  a  warrior,  a  monarch 
stigmatized  by  one  writer,  highly  lauded  by  another. 
Bind  up  all  the  modern  histories  of  any  century  or 
reign  together,  and  see  if  you  will  have  a  consi.stent 
whole.  By  the  binding  together  of  the  Scripture 
records  into  a  single  volume,  you  subject  their  credi- 
bility to  the  severest  test. 

In  examining  the  internal  structure  of  a  book,  the 
first  element  of  credibility  is  the  consistency  of  one 
part  with  the  rest.  Faithful  history  does  not  contra- 
dict itself.  It  is  true  that,  such  is  the  imperfection 
of  human  knowledge,  the  most  trustworthy  writers 
are  occasionally  in  error,  and  the  most  impartial 
let  their  own  opinions  color  the  narrative  they 
deliver.  But  we  do  not  for  small  variations  impeach 
any  one's  general  credibility,  nor,  if  we  are  unable 
exactly  to  reconcile  different  statements  in  regard  to 
some  event,  do  we  at  once  throw  aside  the  whole  as 
a  mere  figment.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  see  dif- 
ferent writers  agreeing  in  the  main,  though  differing 
iu  particulars,  we  receive  them  as  independent  wit- 
nesses, and  place  the  more  reliance  on  the  facts  to 
which  each,  after  his  .special  manner,  gives  satisfactory 


testimony.  Now  the  Scripture,  though  subjected 
to  a  severe  test,  is  seen  to  be  throughout  con- 
sistent. The  events  recorded  in  the  earlier  books 
are  assumed  iis  true  and  confirmed  in  the  later. 
Thus  the  creation,  the  flood,  th«  call  of  Abraham, 
the  bondage  of  Israel  in  Egypt  with  the  deliverance, 
the  histories  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  etc. ,  etc. ,  appear  again  and  again  ;  the  later 
authors  never  treatiug  these  events  as  legendary  or 
mythical,  but  basing  argument  and  admonition  upon 
them  as  acknowledged  facts.  In  the  piirallel  his- 
tories, too,  of  the  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  of  the 
Gospels,  we  find  the  same  things  repeated,  with 
additional  circumstances  doubtless,  but  yet  without 
essential  variation.  And  it  is  worth  notice  that  the 
more  remarkable  stories,  which  in  themselves  might 
give  rise  to  question,  receive  in  thLs  way  strong  con- 
firmation. For  example,  the  history  of  Balaam,  and 
the  portent  of  the  dumb  a-ss  speaking  with  intelli- 
gent tongue,  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  (Numb,  xxii, 
21-35),  are  referred  to  by  au  apostle  (3  Pet.  ii,  15,  16); 
and  the  swallowing  of  Jonah  by  a  fish,  and  his 
mission  to  Nineveh  (Jonah  i,  17,  iii),  reappear  in  the 
Gospels  with  the  solemn  sanction  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self (Matt,  xii,  40;  xvi,  4  ;  Luke  xi,  29-32).  There 
are  yet  more  jjarticular  proofs  of  consistency.  Theo- 
logical writers,  as  Paley  in  his  Horm  Paulinss,  and 
Blunt  in  his  Undesigned  Coincidences,  have  used  a 
kind  of  cross-examination,  and  have  thus  produced 
most  satisfactory  and  really  marvelous  evidence  of 
the  credibility  of  Scripture.  Had  there  been  fraud, 
it  would  have  come  out  under  such  a  process.  And 
to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  argument,  it  must  be 
always  borne  in  mind  that  fraud,  if  committed,  must 
have  been  carried  on  for  centuries.  If  the  Scripture, 
consistent  in  its  various  parts  as  we  have  seen  it  to 
be,  be  untruthful,  there  must  have  been  a  combina- 
tion, not  of  a  knot  of  men  at  one  particular  juncture, 
not  of  the  members  of  a  sect  which  flourished  for  a 
while,  but  of  persons  living  in  widely-separated  ages 
and  in  distant  lands,  of  persons  in  all  grades  of 
society,  with  jarring  interests  and  dissimilar  objects, 
of  hostile  principles,  Jews  and  Christians,  opposed  in 
everything  else  but  accordant  iu  this — to  palm  upon 
the  world  as  facts  events  which  never  happened, 
annals  life-like  but  of  no  authority,  chronicles  of 
kings,  accounts  of  revolutions,  and  religions  testified 
to  by  all  of  them,  but  yet  baseless  and  imaginary. 
Such  a  combination  the  world  never  has  heard  of;  it 
is  contrary  to  all  experience  ;  the  '  verifying  faculty " 
of  reasonable  men's  minds  must  reject  it. 

It  is  true  that  objections  have  been  taken  to  Scrip- 
ture as  exhibiting  discrepancies.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned to  discuss  these  here.  For,  even  if  we  admit 
them,  they  do  not  shake  the  general  credibility  of 
the  book.  But  yet  we  may  reply  that  very  many  of 
these  disappear  on  more  careful  examination,  that 
the  advance  of  general  knowledge  has  tended  to  un- 
ravel difficulties  heretofore  considered  inexplicable. 
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and  that  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that,  if  we  had 
fuller  acquaintance  with  all  the  circumstances,  many 
more  perplexities  would  disappear.  Sucli  discrep- 
ancies have  been  considered  by  varioas  biblical  critics; 
and  to  their  works  the  reader  must  be  referred.  But 
it  is  necess;iry  and  fair  to  add  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  alleged  discrepancies  are  of  tri\'ial  moment, 
concerning  dates  and  numbers  and  names,  where 
especially  transcribers  were  liable  to  error  ;  and  that 
minute  accordance  is  the  rule,  the  instances  of  dis- 
crepancy but  exceptional. 

The  credibility  ofkSeripture  has  been  argued  on 
the  ground  of  its  internal  'consistency  ;  we  may  also 
notice  the  moral  phenomena  of  which,  if  true,  it 
offers  a  satisfactory  solution.  There  is  much  appa- 
rent in  the  present  state  of  the  world  to  perplex  the 
most  acute  minds ;  and  philosophers  of  the  highest 
name,  sensible  of  their  own  inability  to  grasp  all 
that  they  desired  to  know,  have  exjiressed  their 
ardent  longing  for  some  divine  teacher.  The  state 
of  man,  the  prevalence  of  disea.se  and  death,  offer 
problems  which  mere  reason  find.s  it  very  hard  to 
solve ;  the  existence  of  an  all-wi.se,  all-merciful,  and 
all-powerful  Being  being  pre-supposed,  the  Creator 
and  Sustaiuer  of  the  world.  The  Scripture  pours  a 
flood  of  light  upon  such  topics.  Herein  it  stands 
apart  from  all  other  books.  It  contains  the  highest 
philosophy,  and  has  taken  a  hold  upon  mankind 
which  no  other  has  ever  done.  It  fits  in  with  all  the 
existing  phenomena  of  the  world.  If  it  does  not 
reduce  that  which  is  infinite  to  the  level  of  finite 
comprehension,  it  does  at  least  deliver  that  rational 
history  of  man's  formation  and  man's  duties,  of  his 
rftponsibilities  and  the  penalties  of  failure,  which  is 
sufficient  for  all  practical  guidance.  There  is  phi- 
losophy in  it  most  pure,  there  is  Intelligence  most 
exalted,  there  is  a  key  to  mysteries  which  other 
theories  and  other  books  have  left  in  their  darkness. 
The  preservation  of  the  Jews,  again,  as  a  separate 
people,  diffused  everywhere  yet  not  amalgamated 
with  other  nations,  is  accounted  for  in  Scripture. 
The  spread  and  prevalence  of  Christianity  cease  to  be 
strange  if  we  accept  the  narratives  which  we  find  in 
Scripture.  A  multitude  of  particular  examples  might 
be  produced ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  when  we 
find  here  adequate  reasons  for  what  we  see,  we  have 
no  contemptible  proof  that  the  record  which  supplies 
them  is  truthful — more  especially  when  we  remember 
that  this  record  was  produced  among  a  people  whom 
the  rest  of  the  world  have  disliked_  and  contemned, 
and  that  it  is  the  only  record  which  is  in  consistency 
with  the  moral  condition  of  mankind.  Can  such  a 
book  be  untrue?  We  should  then  have  the  marvel 
of  mighty  effects  flowing  from  no  adequate  cause. 

But,  still  further,  we  have  collateral  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Scripture.  Such  collateral  evidence,  in- 
deed, in  regard  to  man.y  parts  of  the  Bible,  it  was 
hard  to  find.  For  several  of  the  books  comprised  in 
it  are,  or  at  lea-st  profess  to  lie,  the  most  ancient  in 


existence.  Where  there  are  no  contemporary  hi.s- 
'  tories,  we  cannot  look  for  that  full  authentication 
which  is  readily  forthcoming  in  an  age  of  books.  The 
earliest  facts  of  Scripture,  then,  are  to  be  confirmed  by 
traditions,  by  ritual  observances,  by  inscriptions  and 
monuments,  all  fragmentary  in  their  nature,  and 
siich  as  it  requires  diligent  research  to  collect  and 
marshal.  But  the  labors  of  archasologists  have  not 
been  unrewarded.  There  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  traditions  of  the  creation,  the  flood,  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind,  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  etc., 
which,  though  distorted,  must  be  taken  to  point  to 
f:ict,s — the  very  facts  which  are  detailed  in  Scripture. 
Writers  have  done  good  service  in  collecting  these 
.  traditions.  As  we  proceed  down  the  stream  of  time, 
such  corroborative  e\'idence  is  more  abundant  and 
precise.  The  histories  of  Egypt,  of  As.syria,  of  Baby- 
lon, of  Persia,  of  Rome,  furnish  much  weighty 
attestation.  We  know  from  these  independent 
sources  how  the  AssjTian  power  extended  itself,  how 
great  was  the  magnificence  of  Babylon,  how  that 
I  mighty  city  was  captured  by  C.\tus,  and  how  .Tudea 
w'as  reduced  to  a  Roman  province — the  very  facts 
that  we  find  narrated  in  Scripture.  There  is  Josephus, 
also,  the  Jewish  historian,  living  in  the  apostolic  iige, 
who  draws  out  in  his  works  the  ancient  fortunes  of 
his  people,  and  de-scribes  events  passing  before  his 
eyes.  The  names  of  personages  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture repeatedly  occur  there;  their  actions  are  com- 
memorated; their  characters  are  described;  and  thus 
a  general  corroboration  is  given  to  the  record.  Wc 
must  be  prepared  to  find  differences.  Thus  Tacitus 
the  Roman  ^vTiter  (Hist.,  lib.  v,  2-8)  strangely  mis- 
represents the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Yet  his 
narrative,  warped  as  it  was,  goes  to  confirm  the  fact 
of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  preserves  the  name  of 
Moses,  and  exhibits  some  of  those  peculiar  usages 
which  the  law,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Pentateuch,  dis- 
tinctly specifies.  There  is  also  the  testimony  of 
writers  immediately  subsequent  to  the  apo.stles, 
Christian,  heretic  and  pagan,  who  concur  for  the 
most  part  in  tacts,  however  they  may  differ  in  inter- 
pretation or  in  the  doctrines  to  be  deduced  from 
them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  history  is  so 
largely  corroborated  as  the  Scripture  history,  in  all 
those  ways  which  contribute  to  the  settling  of  belief; 
so  that,  if  we  are  to  discredit  the  Scripture,  to  be- 
lieve it  a  romance  rather  than  a  history,  we  are  much 
more  bound  to  discredit  every  history,  of  Greece,  or 
Rome  or  England,  which  exists  in  literature. 

It  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  there  are  now  few 
persons^ — so  .strong  is  the  confirmatory  e-iddence — who 
do  not  admit  the  general  credibility  of  the  Scripture. 
But  it  has  been  alleged  that  with  true  history  there 
is  much  mixed  up  that  cannot  be  literally  received; 
that  a  supernatural  coloring  has  been  given,  a  mythi- 
cal or  legendary  element  introduced,  for  which  al- 
lowance must  be  made  in  sifting  out  real  facts.  These 
objections   are    directed   almost   exclusively    against 
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the  miraculous  parts  of  the  Scripture  narrative ;  and  it 
is  held  that  a  writer  whose  grave  account  of  kings  and 
of  the  events  in  common  life  may  be  implicitly  trusted, 
must  be  set  down  as  a  mere  enthusiast,  or  as  adopts 
ing  pious  fraud,  when  in  the  same  paragraph  he  details 
with  equal  gra\ity  the  occurrence  of  a  wonder  or  a 
sign.  The  subject  of  miracles  we  have  not  room  to 
discuss  here;  but  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  super- 
natural relations  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
rest,  that  the  events  most  objected  to  are  so  earnestly 
insisted  on,  being  those  in  which  the  essence  of  Scrip- 
ture teiiching  consists,  that  if  you  reject  these  as 
"uuhistoric"  there  is  little,  if  anything,  that  you 
can  retain.  Take,  for  example,  the  New  Testament 
history;  strip  it  of  its  supernatural  character;  suppose 
Jesus  a  mere  man,  born  in  a  natural  way,  only  li\'ing 
a  peaceable,  beneficent  and  philosophic  life;  suppose 
that  He  was  put  to  death  unjustly,  but  that  His  mem- 
ory was  fragrant  among  His  followers,  and  that  hence 
they  endeavored  to  dignify  Hira  liy  attributing  to 
Him  divine  iiower,  and  maintaining  that  He  was  re- 
stored to  life  after  His  execution;  denude  His  story 
of  all  that  shows  the  direct  interference  of  God,  and 
what  have  you '!  The  disciples  contending,  suffering, 
dying  for  a  phantom.  The  whole  is  a  mere  episode. 
It  is  a  foolisli  attempt  to  strain  very  ordinary  occur- 
rences into  something  marvelous.  So  that  you  cannot, 
if  you  set  aside  tlie  wonderful,  have  an.^-thing  worth 
preserving.  All  left,  the  Scripture  must  stand  or  fall 
together.      (See  Miracle.) 

Besides,  very  many  of  the  supernatural  accounts  in 
Scripture  were  wi'itten  by  those  who  profess  to  have 
been  eye-witnesses  of  them.  Even  if  we  were  to  allow, 
which  yet  is  by  no  means  to  be  allowed,  that  those 
WTought  at  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  in  Babylon, 
etc.,  were  chronicled  only  by  later  writers,  yet  we 
have,  unquestionably,  iu  the  New  Testiiment,  the 
evidence  of  contemporaries.  It  cannot  be  said,  then, 
that  these  extraordinary  recitals  are  just  the  exagger- 
ations with  which  credulous  men  or  poets  are  wont  to 
deck  out  events  imperfectlyknown,  dimmed  with  the 
haze  of  vast  antiquity.  They  stiind  upon  the  same 
ground  with  the  records  of  common  occurrences;  so 
that  the  fair  inference  is  that  the  writers,  if  credible 
in  the  one  class  of  narrative,  are  credible  also  for  the 
other;  if  they  can  be  convicted  of  untruthfulness  in 
what  they  relate  of  supernatural  events,  it  is  useless 
to  contend  for  their  veracity  as  to  other  matters.  This 
is  the  plain  rule  continually  acted  on  in  judicial  en- 
quiries. If  a  witness  is  corroborated  so  far  as  to  gain 
credit  for  his  sfciteraents  generally,  he  is  believed  when 
he  charges  home  a  crime  upon  a  culprit.  The  business 
of  life  could  hardly  otherwise  go  on. 

But  in  addition  to  the  more  vague  corroborations 
of  Scripture,  which  have  already  been  referred  to, 
there  are  other  testimonies  of  a  more  particular  kind, 
which  may  be  properly  introduced  here.  They  are 
the  rather  valuable,  because  they  are  independent; 
they  are  continually  gaining  force,  and  they  apply  to 


some  of  those  statements  which  have  been  most  keen- 
ly contested.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  point  to  a 
modern  goniirmation  of  miracle;  but  we  can  exhibit 
existing  proofs  of  the  fulfillment  of  Scripture  prophe- 
cies. The  present  state  of  Babylon,  of  Tyre,  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  Jndea  generally,  witnesses  most  forcibly  to 
the  credibility  of  Scripture.  It  is  proved  to  demon- 
stration that  the  threatenings  against  these  countries 
and  cities  were  uttered  while  they  were  prosperous 
and  populous,  at  a  time  wlien  no  political  foresight 
could  have  discovered  the  fate  that  was  in  reserve 
for  them.  It  is  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  deso- 
lations occurred  just  as  they  had  been  long  before 
described;  and  there  they  are  at  this  very  day,  pat^ 
ent  to  all  who  will  journey  thither,  testifying  that  the 
Scripture  is  true,  and  its  declarations  to  be  relied  on. 

Another  branch  of  particular  evidence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  relations  travelers  give  us  of  the  geogra^ 
phy,  the  botany,  the  manners  and  customs  of  biblical 
countries.  The  Scripture  is  still  the  best  guide- 
book to  Palestine,  which  others  can  only  illustrate. 
Towns  and  villages  are  found  where  Scripture  places 
them ;  hills  and  mountains  and  springs  and  brooks  are 
just  as  Scripture  has  described  them;  articles  of  food 
are  still  used  such  as  Scripture  mentions.  And  it  is 
a  general  remark  that  men  who  have  traveled  in 
Scripture  lands,  even  if  they  had  their  doubts  before, 
have  been  convinced  by  what  they  saw  of  the  credi- 
bility of  Scripture  writers.  To  those  who  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  visiting  Palestine  the  published 
works  of  accomplished  travelers  have  furnished 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  testimony.  Among  such 
may  be  named  Dr.  Robinson's  "Biblical  Researches," 
and  Dr.  Thomson's  "The  Land  and  the  Book."  It 
would  be  perfectly  useless  to  argue  with  any  one  who, 
iu  studying  the.se  works,  did  not  find  in  them  evi- 
dence not  to  be  gainsaid,  that  the  authors  of  Scripture 
wrote  in  good  faith  and  are  deser\ing  of  confidence. 
Such  researches  have  furni.shed  a  full  answer  to 
innumerable  objections.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it 
is  said  that  in  one  small  district  of  Bashan  there 
were  threescore  great  cities,  ' '  fenced  with  high  walls, 
gates  and  bars,'!  (Dent,  iii,  4,  5 ;  1  Kings  iv,  13), 
skeptics  have  been  ready  to  deride  the  credulity  of 
such  as  would  receive  the  statement  as  a  literal  fact. 
But  travelers  have  visited  the  region,  and  have  found 
the  cities,  desolate,  it  is  true,  but  still  standing  in 
their  extraordinary  grandeur,  the  massive  walls 
there,  the  streets  with  their  ancient  pavement  unbro- 
ken, the  houses  complete  and  habitable,  as  if  tinished 
only  yesterday,  and  even  the  very  doors  and  window 
shutters  in  their  places. 

Take,again,  the  account  of  St.  Paul' s  voyage  and  ship- 
wreck (Acts  xx-vii).  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Jordanhill, 
England,  in  his  -work,  has  carefully  investigated  the 
localities  ;  he  has  ascertained  the  character  of  the 
prevalent  winds;  he  has  calculated,  after  communi- 
cation with  experienced  naval  officers,  the  rate  of 
ch-ift  and  the  direction  a  vessel  would  naturally  take, 
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and  he  finds  the  statements  of  Scripture  minutely  ac- 
curate. "A  searching  comparison  of  the  narrative 
with  the  localities  where  the  events  so  circumstan- 
tially related  are  said  to  have  taken  place,  with  the 
aids  which  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
geography  and  the  navigation  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Meditcraneau  supply,  account  for  every  transac- 
tion, clear  up  every  difficulty,  and  exhibit  an  agree- 
ment so  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  to  admit  of  hut  one 
explanation,  namely,  that  it  is  a  narrative  of  real 
events,  written  by  one  personally  engaged  in  them  " 
(Introd.,  p.  xviii). 

The  explorations  made  of  late  years  in  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  have  tended  to  confirm  the  credibility 
of  Scripture  in  many  disputed  points.  It  is  true  that 
we  must  receive  the  e\-idence  so  produced  with  cau- 
tion. Inscriptions  and  monumental  records  are  more 
likely  to  exaggerate  the  successes  than  to  chronicle 
the  disasters  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  made. 
We  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  Egyptian 
monuments  any  detail  of  the  judgments  which  forced 
the  release  of  Israel.  Neither  was  it  likely  that  Sen- 
nacherib would  record  the  fatiil  overtlirow,  when  by 
God's  immedi.ate  power  his  vast  army  perished  in 
Judea.  But  much  information  may  be  and  has  been 
obtained  by  incidental  notices.  Thus,  it  had  been 
questioned  whether  such  a  king  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
ever  reigned.  His  name,  it  wiis  said,  did  not  appear 
in  Herodotus;  and  objectors,  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  of  carping  at  the  .sacred 
volume,  if  they  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  the 
conqueror,  at  least  insinuated  that  a  petty  satrap  had 
been  magnified  into  a  great  iing.  But  now  bricks 
in  abundance  have  been  disinterred,  inscribed  with 
the  mighty  Nebuchadnezzar's  name,  and  proving  that 
there  was,  indeed,  foundation  for  the  boast  that  it 
was  he  that  had  built  and  adorned  his  magnificent 
capital  (Dan.  iv,  30).  Yet  more  .serious  doubt  was 
expressed  in  regard  to  Belshazzar  ;  and  eonsecjuently 
the  narrative  of  his  feast  and  the  awl'ul  signs  which 
interrupted  it  was  pronounced  a  fable.  But  it  is  now 
distinctly  proved,  by  the  discovery  of  unquestionable 
records,  that  a  sovereign  of  that  name  was  associated 
in  power  with  his  father,  during  the  last  days  of 
Babylon's  independence. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  pages  with  particular 
examples  of  corroborative  testimony  to  the  truthful- 
ness of  Scripture,  derived  from  coins,  tombs,  ancient 
seals,  from  the  thousand  particular  monuments  and 
existing  proofs  which  God's  providence  has  uncov- 
ered, to  give  li^-ing  testimony  of  what  occurred  in 
ancient  times.  We  have,  therefore,  the  strongest 
reason  to  affirm  that  the  Scripture  w^ritcrs  were  truth- 
ful, that  the  facts  they  chronicle  really  occurred,  that 
tlie  histories  they  deliver  are  credible.  Nor  is  this 
evidence  set  aside  by  the  assertion  not  unfrequently 
now  made,  tliat  the  later  books  of  Scripture  were  the 
work  of  earnest,  conscientious  men,  who  have  given 
us,  indeed,  truly,  the  facts  of  their  own  times,  but 


who  ignorantly  attributed  to  the  earlier  books,  the 
■m-itings  of  a  more  remote  age,  that  authority  which 
they  do  not  really  possess,  and  who  based  much  of 
their  teaching  upon  fragments  which  are  now  found 
to  crumble  beneath  the  pressure.  The  credibility  of 
the  early  part  of  Scripture  has  been  proved  beyond 
question  by  learned  men,  and  the  way  in  which 
Christ  used  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Scriptures  may 
well  be  tiken  as  guiding  us  to  a  right  estimation  of 
their  value.  To  those,  indeed,  who  regard  Him  as  a 
mere  man,  an  appeal  to  His  authority  will  seem  of 
little  weight.  But  with  such  the  present  argument 
does  not  deal.  To  men,  however,  who  admit  that 
Christ  was  a  divinely-commissioned  teacher,  His 
sanction,  not  merely  to  the  ordinary  facts  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  to  the  supernatural  occurrences  therein 
narrated,  is  of  infinite  importance.  He,  the  founder 
of  the  new  dispensation,  besides  assuming,  as  the 
accounts  we  have  of  Him  testify,  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  Himself,  admitted  without  question  the 
miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  (c.ij.  Matt,  xxiv, 
37-39;  Luke  iv,  2.5-27),  and  threw  no  doubt  upon  the 
narrative  which  embodied  in  it  such  wonders.  The 
only  alternative  which  remains  is,  if  the  credit  of 
these  facts  is  denied,  to  deny  the  competency  of  our 
Lord  sis  a  public  instructor,  imputing  to  Him — with 
reverence  be  it  spoken — ignorance  and  imperfection 
of  judgment  which  would  place  Him  far  behind  the 
doctors  of  the  present  age.  It  is  trusted  that  no 
reader  of  the  present  article  is  prepared  for  this  awful 
alternative. 

In  Scripture,  then,  we  must  acknowledge  a  book 
credible  and  of  the  highest  authority,  proceeding,  as 
many  other  evidences  might  be  adduced  to  show,  from 
persons  commissioned  by  the  living  God.  The  objec- 
tions which  have  in  modern  times  been  urged  against 
Revelation  and  Scripture  truth  do  not  really  meet, 
much  less  disprove,  the  positive  arguments  by  which 
its  authority  is  a(firra.atively  attested.  Not  a  propo- 
sition of  them  has  been  overthrown ;  not  an  argument 
has  been  weakened;  not  a  fact  changed;  not  a  conclu- 
sion even  involved  in  a  doubt.  Such  is  the  deliberate 
j  udgment  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  age  and 
the  century. 

Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America; 
Board  of.  The  first  Presbytery  in  the  United  St;ites 
was  formed  about  the  ye.ar  1700.  And  the  first 
Synod  in  1717.  On  nearly  every  page  of  the  Minutes 
of  the  first  Presbytery  and  Synod,  and  afterward  of 
the  General  Assembly,  organized  out  of  the  Synod  in 
1789,  are  found  what  they  called  "supplications" 
from  new  and  feeble  and  distant  settlements,  for 
missionaries,  and  the  means  to  aid  in  their  support. 
To  secure  the  means,  the  presbytery  and  the  old 
Synod  ordered  annual  collections  from  all  their 
churches,  to  be  used  in  the  support  of  the  mission- 
aries in  these  feeble  settlements.  The  first  recorded 
grant  of  missionary  money  was  made  to  the  First 
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Presbyterian  congregation  of  New  York,  in  1719,  to 
enal)le  it  to  support  the  gospel. 

The  General  Assembly  was  organized  in  1789,  out 
of  the  materials  of  the  old  Synod.  At  the  very  first 
meeting,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  ' '  to  send  forth 
missionaries,  well  qualified  to  be  employed  in  mis- 
sion work  on  our  frontiers,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing churches,  administering  ordinances,  ordaining 
elders,  collecting  information  concerning  the  state 
of  religion  in  those  parts,  and  proposing  the  best 
means  of  establishing  a  gospel  ministry  among  the 
X)eople. ' '  And  in  order  to  provide  means  for  defray- 
ing ' '  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  mission,  it  is 
strictly  enjoined  on  the  several  Presbyteries  to  have 
collections  made  during  the  present  year,  in  the 
several  congregations  under  our  care,  and  forwarded 
to  Isaac  Snowden,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  General 
Assembly,  -nith  all  convenient  speed. "  This  collec- 
tion amounted  to  £80  12s.  lOd.  The  usual  salary 
allowed  a  missionary  was  $400  per  annum. 

As  the  boundaries  of  the  country  giew,  and  its 
frontiers  were  extended  South  and  West  and  North, 
and  the  importance  of  the  work  increa.scd,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  appointed  a  Standing  Committee  of 
Missions,  in  1802.  Its  nomination  of  missionaries 
was  made  to  and  confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  open  session. 

The  population  increased,  and  settlements  extended 
very  rapidly,  after  the  War  of  1812.  The  missionary 
wants  and  work  extended  as  rapidly  as  the  popu- 
lation, and  beyond  the  power  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Missions  to  supply.  To  meet  this  growing 
demand,  and  render  the  management  of  the  work 
more  efficient  than  it  could  possibly  be,  either  by  the 
Standing  Committee  or  the  General  Assembly  itself, 
in  the  few  days  of  its  annual  session,  it  organized,  in 
May,  1816,  "The  Board  of  Missions."  It  was  the 
first  of  all  the  Boards,  and  has  been  the  model,  ever 
since,  for  all  similar  agencies  for  the  work  of  the 
Church. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Board,  in  181G,  the 
work  of  Home  Missions  increased  in  extent  and 
interest  rapidly,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  until  after 
the  organization  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  in  New  York,  in  182().  After  the  division  of 
1838,  the  New  School  branch  conducted  its  mission- 
ary affairs  in  connection  with  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  until  a  conviction  of  the  desir- 
ableness and  necessity  of  distinctive  denominational 
work  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Church  Exten- 
sion Committee,  in  1855,  which  was  merged,  in  1861, 
into  the  organization  of  the  Committee  of  Home 
Missions. 

The  Board  of  Missions  remained  after  the  division 
in  1838,  in  connection  with  the  Old  School  branch, 
and  was  the  instrumentality  through  which  the 
Church  labored  to  evangelize  the  land. 

From  1802  to  1816,  the  Standing  Committee  of  Mis- 
sions sent  out  311  missionaries,  and  collected  ^49,349. 


The  Board  of  Missions,  from  1816  to  the  division 
in  1838,  sent  2,486  missionaries,  and  collected 
§231,504. 

From  the  division  in  1838  to  the  reunion  in  1870, 
the  Board  sent  16,113  missionaries,  and  collected 
$2,805,375. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Committee  of  Home 
Missions  by  the  New  School  General  Assembly,  it 
sent  forth,  from  1861  to  1870  (the  time  of  reunion), 
3,281  missionaries,  and  collected  $962,947.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  numbers  of  missiona- 
ries and  the  amounts  of  money  contributed  by  the 
New  School  Presbj-terian  Church,  from  1838  to  1861, 
to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  cannot 
be  ascertained.  The  number  of  missionaries  is  care- 
fully estimated  at  about  8000. 

The  glorious  reunion  of  the  two  Assemblies  was 
accomplished  in  1870.  At  the  reunion  the  Board  of 
Jlissions  and  the  Committee  of  Home  Missions  were 
united  under  the  legal  name  and  style  of  "  The  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbj-terian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America."  The  Bo;ud,  since  its 
reorganization  in  1870,  has  sent  out  fifteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  missionaries,  and  col- 
lected $47,319.89.  Thus  the  Home  Missionary  work 
of  the  Church,  before  and  during  its  division,  and 
since  its  reunion,  presents  a  grand  total,  from  1802  to 
1883,  of  forty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  missionaries,  and  $7,818,217  contributed  for  the 
cause.  In  1871  the  reunited  General  Assembly  organ- 
ized the  Sustentation  Committee,  which,  in  1874,  was 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Home  Jlissions,  to  be 
conducted  as  a  separate  department.  In  1878  the 
Woman's  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions 
was  organized,  and  became  a  department  of  the  Board. 
In  1882  the  Ecv.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  ofiering  to 
present  the  Board  with  the  Jiocky  Jlountaiii  I'lrsbi/te- 
rian,  which  he  had  published  since  1872  as  a  Home 
Mission  paper,  the  ofler  was  accepted,  and  the  Board 
commenced  the  public;ition  of  the  paper,  as  its  official 
organ,  under  the  name  of  Presbyterian.  Home  Missions. 

Hooper,  T.  "W.,  D.D.,  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  C.  Hooper,  and  was  born  in  Hanover 
county,  Va.,  November  2d,  1832.  He  graduated 
with  the  fii'st  honor  of  his  class,  and  took  the  Orator's 
medal  of  the  Union  Society,  at  Hampdeu-Sidney 
College,  in  1855.  Spending  four  months  at  Union 
Seminary,  N.  Y.,  he  returned  to  Union  Seminary, 
Va.,  from  which  he  was  called  to  be  pastor  of  "  Pole 
Green  Church, ' '  where  his  father  had  been  an  elder, 
and  he  had  been  baptized  in  January,  1858.  Having 
been  licensed  by  Hanover  Presbytery  (N.  S.)  the 
year  before,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  in 
Februarj',  1858. 

In  1863  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Liberty  Church, 

and  in  September,   1865,  he  was  installed  pastor  of 

■  Christiansburg  Church.      From  here  he  was  called  to 

the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lynchburg,  Va., 

]  and  was  installed  in  September,   1870.     From  here 
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he   was  called    to  the   First  Presbyterian   Church, 
Selma,  Ala., which  he  still  served  in  November,  1876. 

Dr.  Hooper  is  a  man  of  medium  size,  not  very 
robust  health,  but  known  as  one  of  activity  and 
energy.  For  twelve  years  he  was  Stated  Clerk  of 
Montgomery  Prcsliytery,  and  also  chairman  of  the 
Presbyterial  Committee  of  Home  Missions.  Having  ' 
lived  in  differcut  sections  of  his  native  Stiite,  there  is 
not  a  city  and  scarcely  a  village  in  the  State  where  [ 
he  has  not  preached.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College,  and  the  title  of  CD.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Roanoke  College,  in  1876. 

He  has  baen  a  constant  contributor  to  the  secular 
and  religious  press  for  twenty-five  years,  as  evinced 
by  the  columns  of  the  Chrintian  Otiscrrer,  New  York 
Obscrcer,  Central  Prenbi/lerian,  etc.  Several  sermons 
and  addresses  of  his  have  been  published,  and  also 
two  tracts,  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
of  Philadelphia,  and  two  by  the  American  Tract 
Society  of  New  York. 

At  present  he  is  pastor  of  the  largest  church  in  the 
Synod  of  Alabama,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Colored  Theological  Institute  at  Tuska- 
loosa,  and  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Orphan's  Home,  at  Tuskogee,  Alabama. 

Hope,  Assurance  of.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  a.ssurance  spoken  of  in  the  Word  of  God.  1.  "  The 
assurance  of  umlersianding  "  (Col.  ii,  2),  which  means 
a  clear,  comprehensive,  heart-establishing  acquaint- 
ance with  divine  truth.  2.  "  The  assurance  of  faith ' ' 
(Heb.  X,  22),  which  signifies  an  entire  persuasion  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel.  3.  ' '  The  assurance  of  Hope ' ' 
(Heb.  vi,  11),  which  imports  a  confidence  of  personal 
interest  in  Chri.st. 

How  is  a  prevailing  and  satisfactory  conclusion  as 
to  our  spiritual  state  to  be  obtained?  This  is  a  most 
momentous  question.  It  is  said  by  the  apostle,  "The 
Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God"  (Rom.  \-iii,  16).  Now,  as 
it  is  witnessed,  or  testified  by  the  Spirit,  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God,  we  naturally  ask,  in  what 
manner  is  this  testimony  borne?  This  must  either 
be  in  the  way  of  a  direct  revelation  to  our  mind,  or 
by  enabling  us,  on  a  comparison  of  the  Spirit's  work 
in  the  heart  with  the  description  of  the  Spirit's 
work  in  the  Word,  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  truly  born  again.  Some  believe  that  there  is 
granted  to  each  regenerated  soul  a  direct  witness,  in 
the  way  of  suggestion,  or  impression,  of  its  spiritual 
birth.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  apostle.  It  does  not  accord  with 
the  context,  which  is  ob\'iously  practic-al,  and  .speaks 
of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  as  received  for  mortifi- 
cation of  sin,  and  for  the  iiroductions  of  all  the 
dLspositions  and  habits  of  the  Christian  life,  espe- 
cially the  spirit  of  adoption.  It  is  unsupported  by 
any  other  passage  where  as.surance  is  spoken  of;  it 
\v:>uld,  if  this  wore  its  meaning,  come  under  the 
head  of  a  revelation   from  God,  and  .seem  to  require 


something  else  to  authenticate  it;  it  would  open  a 
door  for  mistake  and  self-deception;  it  has  never 
been  received  by  multitudes  who  have  been  sincerely 
and  eminently  pious,  and  it  is  uimecessary,  because, 
without  being  supported  by  the  inferential  evidence, 
it  is  not  to  be  trusted.  It  is  much  safer  and  more 
correct  to  consider  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  as  purely 
inferential.  The  case  stands  thus:  "  The  Holy  Spirit 
speaks  in  theWord.  The  s;ime  Spirit  operates  in 
the  heart.  There  must  be  a  correspondence  between 
His  testimony  in  the  Word  and  His  operation  in  the 
heart.  The  evidence  lies  in  this  correspondence. 
We  take  the  Di\'ine  Word  as  dictated  by  the  Spirit, 
and  containing  a  declaration  of  His  mind;  we  see 
there  what  He  testifies;  we  see  especially  the  descrip- 
tion which  He  there  gives  of  the  faith  and  character 
of  God's  children,  of  the  principle's  aud  dispositions, 
the  aftections  and  desires,  the  hopes  and  fears,  and 
the  peculiar  walk  and  conversation  by  which  they 
are  distinguished.  If  our  spirits  in  the  court  of  con- 
science, and  before  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  bear 
witness  to  a  corrcsi^ondence  between  this  description 
and  what  has  been  effected  in  us  by  the  same  Divine 
Agent,  then  there  is  a  concurrence  of  the  testimonies; 
the  testimony  of  God's  Spirit  and  the  testimony  of 
our  spirits  agree;  the  one  witnesseth  with  the  other. 
What  the  Spirit  of  God  has  wrought  in  us  harmonizes 
with  what  the  Spirit  of  God  testifies  in  the  Word; 
and  in  proportion  as  our  spirits  have  the  inward  con- 
sciousness of  this  harmony,  do  we  possess  the  \vitness 
of  the  Spirit  to  our  being  the  children  of  God.'' 

This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  what  is  said  in  other 
places  of  Scripture.  ' '  These  things, "  says  the  apostle 
John,  "have  I  written  unto  you  that  believe  on  the 
name  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  ye  may  know  that  ye 
have  eternal  life"  (1  John,  v  13).  We  are  to  l;now 
that  we  have  eternal  life,  by  the  evidence  of  what 
is  written,  and,  of  course,  by  the  comparison  of  our 
heart  and  life  with  it. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  how  any  one  may  know 
that  he  is  a  child  of  God,  we  answer,  by  conscious- 
ness, and  a  comparison  of  his  state  with  the  Word  of 
God.  The  apostle  says,  "  We  are  all  the  children  of 
God  by  laith  in  .lesus  Christ"  (Gal.  iii,  26).  "  I  am 
conscious,"  says  an  assured  Christian,  "that  I  iln 
believe,  and  therefore  I  know  I  am  a  child  of  God." 
And  suppose  he  were  in  any  doubt  about  the  reality 
of  his  faith,  he  pursues  the  .subject  aud  says,  "The 
Word  of  God  says,  'in  whom  believing  we  rejoice;'  I 
hare  peace  and  joj».  '  To  them  that  believe  He  is  pre- 
cioAis;'  Chri.st /.«  precious  to  me.  '  Faith  worketh  by 
love;'  /  love  God,  Christ,  his  people  and  holiness. 
'  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even 
our  faith.'  7  have  overcome  the  world.  'We  know 
that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we 
love  the  brethren ; '  I  love  the  brethren ;  therefore,  I 
conclude  I  am  a  child  of  God.  The  fruits  of  my  faith 
which  I  discern  in  myself  answer  to  the  description 
of  them  given  in  the  Word." 
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It  is  not,  then,  by  any  such  methods  as  by  dreams, 
or  the  suggestions  of  texts  of  Scripture  to  the  mind, 
or  visions,  or  impressions  upon  the  mind,  or  strong 
persuasions  of  our  eternal  election,  that  we  are  to  I 
obtain  this  blessed  hojie  of  personal  interest  in  the 
mercies  of  redemption,  but  by  comparing  our  hearts 
with  the  Word  of  God.  We  will  here  quote  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  celebrated  RALPH  Cud-  J 
WORTH,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  Commonwealth:  "  The  way  to 
obtain  a  good  assurance  of  our  title  to  heaven,  is  not 
to  climb  up  to  it  by  a  ladder  of  our  own  ungrounded 
persuasions,  but  to  dig  as  low  as  hell,  by  humility  and 
self-denial  in  our  own  hearts ;  and  though  this  may  seem 
the  farthest  way  about,  yet  it  is  indeed  the  nearest 
and  safest  way  to  it.  We  must,  as  the  Greek  epigram 
speaks,  'ascend  downward  and  descend  upward,'  if  we 
would  indeed  come  to  heaven,  or  get  any  true  per- 
sua.sion  of  our  title  to  it.  The  most  triumiihant  con- 
fidence of  a  Christian  riseth  safely  and  surely  on  this 
low  foundation,  that  lies  deeper  under  ground,  and 
there  stands  firmly  and  steadliistly.  WTien  our  heart 
is  once  tirrned  into  a  conformity  with  the  Word  of 
God,  when  we  feel  oiu-  will  to  concur  with  His  will, 
we  shall  then  personally  perceive  a  spirit  of  adoption 
within  ourselves,  teaching  us  to  say,  Ahba,  Father. 
We  shall  not  care  then  for  peeping  into  the 
hidden  records  of  eternity,  to  see  whether  our  names 
be  written  there  in  golden  characters;  no,,  we  shall 
find  a  copy  of  God's  thoughts  concerning  us  written 
in  our  own  breasts.  There  we  may  read  the  char- 
acters of  His  favor  toward  us;  there  we  may  feel  an 
inward  sense  of  His  love  to  us,  flowing  out  of  our 
hearty  and  unfeigned  love  to  Him.  And  we  shall  be 
more  undoubtedly  persuaded  of  it,  than  if  one  of 
those  winged  watchmen  above,  that  are  privy  to 
heaven's  secrets,  should  come  and  tell  us  that  they 
saw  our  names  enrolled  in  those  volumes  of  eternity. ' ' 

In  this  way,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  this  way 
only,  is  our  personal  interest  in  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion to  be  ascertained.  It  will  be  evident  then,  that 
our  assurance  will  be  more  or  less  full,  according  to 
the  measure  of  our  piety.  It  admits  of  degrees  of 
certainty,  and  these  will  be  regulated  by  our  degrees  of 
vital,  experimental  godliness.  Hence  the  force  of  the 
apostolic  exhortiition,  to  gire  all  diligence  to  make  our 
calling  and  our  election  sure;  i.  e.,  sure  to  ourselves, 
as  a  clear  and  well-attested  fact,  that  we  are  called 
according  to  the  purpose  of  God. 

Hope,  Rev.  Matthew  Boyd,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Mifflin  county,  Pa.,  July  31st,  1812.  He  graduated 
at  Jeft'erson  College  in  1H30,  then  studied  theology  at 
the  Seminary  at  Princeton  until  1832.  Having  con- 
cluded to  go  out  as  a  missionary  to  India,  he  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
two  following  years,  and  wa.s  licensed  and  ordained 
as  a  missionary,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  in 
1S35.  He  received  an  appointment  from  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  CommLssioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 


labored  two  years  at  Singapore,  an  island  off  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  where  he 
was  sunstruck,  and,  on  partial  recovery,  was  recom- 
mended by  his  physicians  to  return  to  bis  native  land. 
The  homeward  voyage  was  beneficial  to  him,  and  he 
was  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  act  as  agent  for  the 
Colonization  Society,  and  in  1839  he  was  appointed 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Education,  and  in  1842  Corresponding  Secretary.  In 
this  office  he  continued  until  1846;  but  in  1845  was 
elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Belles  Lettres  and 
Political  Economy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  a 
relation  which  he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
December  17th,  18.")9.  During  his  funeral  all  the 
places  of  business  in  I'rinceton  were  closed,  as  a  mark 
of  respect. 

Dr.  Hope  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  manner, 
direct,  j'et  full  of  genial  kindness.  His  life  was  an 
earnest  one — full  of  solemu  purpose  and  active  efibrt 
to  do  good.  For  years  his  strong  and  enterprising 
intellect  had  to  effect  its  purposes  through,  and  often 
in  spite  of,  a  frail  and  hopelessly  shattered  body. 
Although  not  a  brilliant  man,  nor  of  extraordinary 
scholarship,  yet  as  a  faithful  and  eftective  worker, 
and  a.  benign  Christian  power,  Princeton  has  never 
enjoyed  the  labors  of  a  superior  to  Dr.  Hope. 

Hopkins,  Henry  Harvey,  D.  D.  Of  the 
parentage  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  his  earlier  years  and  his 
education  prior  to  his  entering  on  the  study  of  the- 
ology, we  have  been  able  to  learn  nothing.  He  was 
born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  November  r2th,  1804; 
entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  the  Fall  of  1829; 
graduated  there  in  1832,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Presl)yt<>ry  of  New  Castle,  April  4th,  18.32.  At  his 
request  he  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Missis- 
sippi, December  25th,  1832.  After  preaching  at 
Clinton  about  two  years,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
churches  of  Big  Spring  and  Taylorsville,  Ky. ;  was 
received  as  a  licentiate  by  the  Presbytery  of  Louis- 
ville, October  2d,  1834,  and  installed  as  pastor  April 
25th,  1835.  This  relation  continued  about  nine  years, 
and  was  dissolved  April  2d,  1844,  but  he  continued 
to  be  a  member  of  Louisville  Presbytery  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  These  nine  years  of  his 
first  pastorate  were  years  of  great  profit,  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  people.  He  was  active,  laborious, 
and  successful  in  his  work,  and  his  two  churches 
became  strong,  both  spiritually  and  externally. 

After  leaving  his  first  p.istorate,  Dr.  Hopkins  took 
charge  of  the  two  churches  at  Cane  Kun  and  Plum 
Creek,  in  Shelby  county,  Kentucky,  over  which  he 
was  installed,  in  May,  1845.  This  relation  was  dis- 
solved December  25th,  1846,  as  he  had  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  .serve  the  Church  at  Owcu.sboro,  Ky.  Over 
this,  which  w.as  to  bs  his  longest  and  his  last  pastoral 
charge,  he  was  installed  May  1st,  1847.  He  served 
this  important  ehurcli  more  than  twenty-two  years, 
and  his  labors  were  followed  by  its  steady  growth 
and   prosperity.      He    was   obliged,  by   a   bronchial 
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affection  which  disabled  him  from  preaching  regu- 
larly, to  resign  his  charge,  and  the  pastoral  relation 
■was  dissolved,  October  19th,  1869.  He  continued, 
however,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  reside  at  Owens- 
boro,  always  actively  engaged,  and  embracing  every 
opportunity  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  made  a  free 
use  of  the  press  in  doing  good,  and  made  himself  felt 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  as  a 
wise  and  public-spirited  citizen,  ;is  well  as  an  earnest 
and  spiritually-minded  minister  of  the  gospel. 
During  his  Uist  illness,  he  evinced  a  firm  faith  in  the 
goodness  and  the  grace  of  God.  He  died  April  19th, 
1877. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  faithful  and  devoted  pastor,  a 
wise  counsellor,  practical,  judicious,  and  of  large 
Christian  experience.  He  was  a  good  Presbyterian, 
a  good  theologian,  a  good  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  a  good  preacher,  an<l  above  all,  a  good  man. 

Hopkins,  James  S.,  .son  of  John  Hopkins  and 
Mary  S.  Speed,  and  grandson  of  General  Hopkins, 
.of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  born  at  Danville,  Ky., 
January  6th,  1799.  Having  studied  law  with  his 
brother,  Hon.  John  Speed  Smith,  he  practiced  that 
profession  for  only  a  .short  time.  In  1825  he  began 
farming,  which  he  followed  until  death.  In  1842, 
and  chiefly  through  his  influence,  Boyle  county  was 
formed,  and  Jlr.  Hopkins  was  chosen  its  first  repre- 
sentative in  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  to  which  he 
was  returned  during  the  seven  succeeding  years.  In 
1828  he  united  with  the  Church  at  Danville,  and  was 
soon  after  elected  a  ruling  elder.  During  the  years 
183.'5-36  and  1849-.58  he  w;is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Centre  College,  and  for  the  last  three 
of  these  years  he  was  President  of  that  Board.  In 
1858  he  removed  to  Pettis  count}',  Missouri,  and  was 
soon  after  chosen  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Church  of 
Pettis,  and  continued  such  until  June  24th,  1873, 
when  he  closed  a  protracted  and  useful  life. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  a  man  of  fine  natural  intellect,  a 
warm-hearted  Christian,  and,  while  always  unassum- 
ing, his  religion  was  conspicuous,  and  his  influence 
for  good  marked,  in  whatever  sphere  he  aeted.  To 
his  large  Christian  liberality  both  the  college  and 
seminary  at  Danville  are  deeply  indebted.  His 
generous  beneficence  assisted  many  ministers  in  the 
course  of  their  preparation.  No  enterprise  of  the 
Church  was  forgotten..  He  did  what  he  could  for  the 
cause  of  his  Master.  A  truly  Christian  gentleman, 
in  business  the  soul  of  honor,  cheerful,  candid  and 
pure  in  his  daily  life,  sin  felt  rebuked  in  his  presence. 
His  acquaintances  all  loved  him,  while  the  young 
both  honored  and  revered.  A  great  suft'erer  for  many 
months  before  his  death,  his  faith  in  his  Redeemer 
never  wavered;  no  complaint,  nor  even  an  expression 
of  impatience,  escaped  his  lips.  Active  in  Christian 
effort  to  the  end,  when  James  S.  Hopkins  died  society 
and  the  Church  suifcred  a  heavy  loss,  but  the  Church 
of  the  First-born,  which  is  written  in  heaven,  received 
one  more  rartsomed  and  happy  accession. 


Hopkins,  Josiah,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Pittsford, 
Vermont,  April  26th,  1785.  He  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  New  Haven,  Ver- 
mont, in  1811.  He  subsequently  became  pa.stor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  but 
his  health  failing,  he  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he 
labored  as  a  Home  MLssiomiry  in  several  churches  in 
the  "Western  Reserve."  On  his  return,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.  His  last  ministerial  labors  were  performed  with 
the  Church  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  were  bles.scd 
with  a  most  precious  revival.  He  died  June  27th, 
1862.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  earnest  in  his  love  of  the 
truth,  and  his  perceptions  of  it  were  clear  and  dis- 
criminating, his  explanations  harmonious,  and  his 
defence  of  it  most  hearty  and  fiiithful.  He  was  often 
sought  as  a  counsellor  by  others,  while  his  genial  and 
kindly  spirit  endeared  him  to  all  who  approached 
him. 

Hopkins,  Msrron  P.  was  born  at  "Warren,  Conn., 
April  29th,  1806,  and  he  died  at  Jledina,  N.  Y. ,  October 
29th,  1878.  He  resided  in  Medina  fifty  years,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there 
forty-four  years,  serving  as  a  ruling  elder  thirty-eight 
years.  He  was  "a  good  man  and  just."  He  was  a 
man  of  positive  character,  and  influentially  connected 
with  the  business  and  .spiritual  interests  of  Medina 
for  half  a  century.  He  was  an  able  and  a  faithful 
elder,  of  good  report,  guileless,  fervent  in  spirit, 
benevolent  and  kind,  watchful  and  prayerful,  re- 
spected and  beloved,  and  great  in  personal  consistency 
and  goodness.  To  elder  Myron  P.  Hopkins,  as  much 
as  to  any  man,  is  the  Church  of  Medina  indebted  for 
its  present  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity. 

Hopkins,  Hon.  Samuel  Miles,  LL.D.,  was 
born  in  Salem,  Conn.,  May  9th,  1772,  and  united  with 
the  church  in  Moscow,  N.  Y.,  in  1815.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  1828.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1793,  and  practiced  his  profession  at 
Oxford,  1793-4;  New  York  from  1794,  and  Albany, 
1821-31.  He  was  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  New 
York,  and  Trustee  of  Auburn  Theologic;il  Seminary, 
1832-6.  He  received  the  Degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale 
College  in  1828.  Judge  Hopkins  published  a  volume 
of  Chancery  Reports,  and  various  treatises  on  Tem- 
perance, State,  and  National  Legislatures,  Crime, 
Prison  Discipline,  etc.  He  died  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
March  9th,  1837. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Theodore  "W.,  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  O.,  January  5th,  1841.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  seceders  from  Lane  Seminary,  on  anti- 
slavery  grounds,  and  removed  to  Obcrlin,  O.,  in  1848, 
where  Theodore  pursued  his  preparatory  studies,  and 
nearly  completed  his  college  course.  He  subsequently 
spent  two  years  in  the  study  of  English  literature  and 
vocal  music,  chiefly  in  New  York.  In  September, 
1862,  he  entered  .Junior  at  Yale  College,  and  gradu- 
ated July,  1864.  The  following  year  he  wa.s  Principal 
of  a  musical  school  near  Providence,  R.  I. ;  then,  for 
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four  years,  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Central  High 
School  of  Cleveland,  O.  He  pursued  a  full  course  of 
theological  study  in  the  Rochester  Seminary,  gradu- 
ating ia  1873.  The  same  year  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester,  and  called  to 
the  Chair  of  Church  History  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary (Congregational),  at  Chicago,  the  duties  of  -which 
he  discharged  with  distinguished  abilitj',  the  next 
seven  years.  June  29th,  1880,  he  was  ordained  as 
an  evangelist  by  a  Council  in  Chicago.  "WTien  he  i 
resigned  the  Professorship  it  was  his  intention  to  1 
devote  himself  to  literary  work,  at  home  and  abroad; 
eighteen  months  were  thus  employed,  habitually  ! 
preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  importunity  of 
the  Central  Churcli  of  Rochester  induced  him  to 
change  his  plans,  and  take  their  pastoral  oversight. 
Here,  for  the  past  three  jears,  his  labors,  in  the  ijulpit 
and  out  of  it,  have  been  eminently  satisfactory  and 
successful.  Beside  furnishing  various  review  articles, 
Mr.  Hopkins  has  had  printed,  but  not  published,  a 
valuable,  scholarly  work,  on  ' '  The  Doctrine  of  In- 
spiration ;  An  Outline  Historical  Study. ' '  From  early 
childhood  he  has  been  passionately  fond  of  Church 
history,  and  his  familiarity  with  its  philosophy  and 
events  leads  him  not  imfrequentlj'  to  enrich  his  dis- 
courses with  the  most  apt  and  striking  illustrations 
from  this  source. 

Hopkansianism.  The  main  principles  of  this 
theological  system  are  either  taught  or  implied  in 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.  Those  principles  have  been  unfolded  and 
somewhat  modified  by  his  three  friends.  Dr.  Stephen 
West,  Dr.  Nathanael  Emmons  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Spring.  As  logically  connected  with  each  other,  and 
as  understood  by  the  majority  of  its  advocates,  the 
system  contains  the  following  principles:  (1)  Every 
moral  agent  choosing  right  has  the  natural  power  to 
choose  wrong,  and,  choosing  wrong,  has  the  natural 
power  to  choose  right.  (2)  He  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  perform  an  act,  unless  he  has  the  natural 
ability  to  perform  it.  (3)  Although  in  the  act  of 
choosing  every  man  is  as  free  as  any  moral  agent 
can  be,  yet  he  is  acted  upon  while  he  acts  freely,  and 
the  di^'ine  providence,  as  well  as  decree,  extends  to 
all  his  wrong  as  really  as  to  his  right  volitions. 
(4)  All  sin  is  .so  overruled  by  God  as  to  become  the 
occasion  of  good  to  the  universe.  (5)  The  holiness 
and  the  sinfulness  of  every  moral  agent  belong  to 
him  personally  and  exclusively,  and  cannot  be  im- 
puted, in  a  literal  sense,  to  any  other  agent.  (6)  As 
the  holiness  and  the  sin  of  man  are  exercises  of  his 
will,  there  is  neither  holiness  nor  sin  in  his  nature, 
viewed  as  distinct  from  these  exercises.  (7)  As  all 
his  moral  aets  before  regeneration  are  certain  to  be 
entirely  sinful,  no  promise  of  regenerating  grace  is 
made  to  any  of  them.  (8)  The  impenitent  sinner  is 
obligated,  and  should  be  exhorted,  to  cea.se  from  all 
impenitent  acts,  and  to  begin  a  holy  life  at  once. 
His  moral  inability  to  obey  this  exhortation  is  not  a 


literal  inability,  but  is  a  mere  certainty,  that,  while 
left  to  himself,  he  will  sin,  and  this  certainty  is  no 
reason  for  his  not  being  required  and  urged  to  abstain 
immediately  from  all  sin.  (9)  Every  impenitent 
sinner  should  be  willing  to  suffer  the  punishment 
which  God  wills  to  inflict  upon  him.  In  whatever 
sense  he  should  submit  to  the  Divine  justice  punish- 
ing other  sinners,  in  that  sense  he  should  submit  to 
the  Divine  justice  punishing  himself  In  whatever 
sense  the  punishment  of  the  finally  obdurate  pro- 
motes the  highest  good  of  the  universe,  in  that  sense 
he  should  be  submissive  to  the  Divine  will  in  pun- 
ishing liim.self,  if  finally  obdurate.  This  principle  is 
founded  mainly  on  the  two  following.  (10)  All 
holiness  consists  in  the  elective  preference  of  the 
greater  above  the  smaller,  and  all  sin  consists  in  the 
elective  preference  of  the  smaller  above  the  greater, 
good  of  sentient  beings.  (11)  All  the  moral  attributes 
of  God  are  comprehended  in  general  benevolence, 
which  is  essentially  the  same  with  general  justice, 
and  includes  simple,  complacential  and  composite  be- 
nevolence, legislative,  retributive  and  public  justice. 

(12)  The  atonement  of  Christ  consists  not  in  his 
enduring  the  punishment  threatened  by  the  law, 
nor  in  his  performing  the  duties  required  by  the  law, 
but  in  his  manifesting  and  honoring  by  his  pains, 
and  especially  by  his  death,  all  tlie  divine  attributes 
which  would  have  been  manifested  in  the  same  and 
no  higher  degree  by  tlie  punishment  of  the  redeemed. 

(13)  The  atonement  was  made  for  all  men,'  the  non- 
elect  as  really  as  the  elect.  The  epithet  "  Hoplcin- 
sian"  was  invented  in  1769  or  1770,  by  Rev.  William 
Hart,  of  Say  brook.  Conn. ,  and  was  applied,  not  to  the 
whole  system  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  hut  to  the  principles 
marked  (7)  and  (8)  above. 

Homblo"wer,  William  H.,  D.D. ,  was  the  young- 
est child  of  Joseph  Courten  Hornblower,  Chief  Justice 
of  New  Jersey  for  fourteen  years;  who  was  the  j-oung- 
est  child  of  Josiah  Hornblower,  an  eminent  patriot  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  a  member  of  the  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  of 
Mary  Burnet,  daughter  of  William  Burnet,  M.  D.,  and 
grand-daughter  of  William  Burnet,  M.  n. ,  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  .\rmy,  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  first  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical 
Society,  an  influential  and  conspicuous  mau  all  his 
life.  He  was  born  March  21st,  1820,  and  graduated 
at  Princeton  College,  1838,  and  at  Princeton  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  1843.  After  serving  as  a  missionary 
in  the  pines  of  New  Jersey  for  five  months,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
January  30th,  1844.  October  1st,  1871,  he  became 
"Reunion  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Church  Gov- 
ernment, and  Pastoral  Theology,"  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  Dr. 
Hornblower  filled,  with  ability  and  acceptableness,  the 
eminent  position  in  which  the  Church  placed  him,  for 
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training  young  men  for  the  ministry.    As  a  preacher,  ]  try  in  Cleveland  was  characterized  by  industry  and 
he  was  instructive  and  imi^ressive.    His  life  was  one  of  \  great  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  Master.     Many  souls 


growing  usefulness,  and  he  enjoyed  the  cordial  esteem 
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of  his  brethren,  and  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived  and  labored.     He  died  July  16th,  1883. 

Horton,  Rev.  Azariah,  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1735,  and  was  ordaim'<I  by  Now  York  Presbytery  in 
1740,  and  entered  on  his  labors  among  the  Indians 
on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  Two  churches  still 
exist,  the  remains  of  the  fruit  of  his  toil;  one. at 
Poosepatrick,  on  the  Great  South  Bay,  in  the  south 
of  Brookhaven,  the  other  at  Shinnecock,  the  largest 
settlement,  two  miles  west  of  Southampton.  He 
became  pa.stor  of  South  Hanover,  N.  J.,  the  con- 
gregation having  been  set  oft"  from  Hanover  in  1748  ; 
for  a  long  time  it  was  called  Battle  Hill,  and  now  is 
known  as  Madison.  He  was  dismissed  in  November, 
177G,  and  died  March  '2d,  1777,  aged  si.xty-two. 

Horton,  Rev.  Francis  Allen,  was  born  in 
Philmout,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at 
Rutgers  College,  in  1862.  After  a  three  years'  course 
of  theological  study  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  he  wa-s 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis  of  Hudson.  He  was 
pastor  at  Glcnham  two  years,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Kefornicd  Church  in  Catskill,  where  he 
had  a  very  successful  i)astorate  of  seven  years.  Nine 
years  ago  he  was  called  to  the  Case  Avenue  Church 
in  Cleveland,  Oliio.  Six  months  ago  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  large  and  prosperous  Church  in 
Oakland,  Cal.,  which  he  accepted,  and  to  which  place 
he  removed,  in  April,  1883.  He  left  his  Cleveland 
church  with  a  large  membership,  strong  in  influence 
and  in  all  respects  prosperous.     Mr.  Horton's  minis- 


were  given  him  as  seals  of  his  ministry.  Not  only 
in  Cleveland,  but  throughout  his  Presbytery  and 
Synod  his  influence  was  felt  for  good.  As  a  platform 
orator  he  excelled,  and  his  many  addresses  in  belialf 
of  the  several  c;iuses  of  benevolence  quickened  many 
a  church  to  increa.sed  liberality. 

Horton,  George  Firman,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Terrytown,  Pa.,  January  2d,  1806.  He  graduated  at 
the  Van  Rensselaer  School  (now  the  Van  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute),  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  After  study- 
ing medicine  under  Dr.  Samuel  Hayden,  he  com- 
menced practice  in  1829,  at  his  native  place,  where 
he  has  always  lived,  and  where  he  has  continued  in 
the  work  of  his  profession  for  fifty-four  years.  He 
soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice  and  a  wide  repu- 
tation as  an  able  phy.siciau  and  a  skillful  surgeon,  and 
has  been  a  fre(iuent  contributor  to  mediKil  .societies 
and  periodicals.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Bradford  County  Sledical  Society  from 
its  organization.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Medical  Society,  which  elected  him  its 
presiding  officer  in  June,  1862,  also  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  honorary  member  of  other 
medical  societies. 

Though  constantly  engaged  in  the  work  of  his 
profession.  Dr.  Horton'has  not  been  indifferent  to 
other  literary  pursuits,  and  especially  Natural  His- 
tory, of  which  he  has  been  an  enthusiastic  student. 
In  18.58  he  wrote  the  report  of  the  geology  of  Brad- 
ford county,  which,  accompanied  by  a  maj),  was 
published  in  the  "Transactions"  for  that  year.  In 
1876  he  published  the  "Chronicles  of  the  Horton 
Family. ' '  In  the  Fall  of  1872  he  was  elected  dele- 
gate from  the  Fourteenth  Senatorial  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Convention  for  re%ising  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  the  duties  of  which  position  he 
performed  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to 
his  constituents.  Dr.  Horton  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  early  discn.ssions  on  the  question  of  Temperance. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  has  been  a  ruling  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Since  the  organization 
of  the  church  at  Terrytown,  he  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent place  in  its  active  work,  and  he  is  a  frequent 
attendant  of  the  meetings  of  Presb^ytery  and  Synod. 
In  all  the  walks  of  life  he  has  exemplified  the  truth, 
that  "  the  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man." 

Houston,  Rev.  Alexander,  received  his  license 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes,  about  1763,  and  was 
ordained  in  1764,  and  installed  as  jja.stor  of  Murder- 
hill  and  Three  Runs  churches,  in  Delaware,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death,  January  3d,  1785.  Mr. 
Houston  was  a  man  greatly  beloved,  and  a  most 
earnest  and  laborious  minister.  Many  tears  were 
shed  at  his  early  decease. 

Hovey,  Jonathan  Parsons,  D.D.,  was  born 
in  AVaybridge,  Vermont,  October  10th,  1810,  received 
his  collegiate  education  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  at 
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South  Hanover,  Ind. ;  studied  theology  at  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  in  March, 
1837.  He  had  four  different  settlements,  at  Gaines, 
N.  Y.,  at  Burdette,  N.  Y.,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in 
New  York  city,  where  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Eleventh  Presbj'tcrian  Church,  September  'HA,  1850. 
Dr.  Hovey  labored  in  this  field  for  thirteen  years, 
with  great  earnestness  and  with  truly  remarkable 
success.  He  commanded  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  a  degree  that  is  not 
often  equaled.  Large  numbers  were  added  to  the 
church  through  his  instrumentality.  He  was  pru- 
dent, discreet,  genial  and  sympathetic,  faithful  and 
earnest  as  a  pastor.  His  preaching  was  peculiarly 
evangelical,  solemn  and  effective,  keeping  ever  in 
view  the  one  object — the  .salvation  of  souls.  Dr. 
Hovey  died  December  IGth,  18G3. 

Ho'ward,  "William  D. ,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, July  28th,  1814.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Second  Presbj-terian  Church 
of  that  city,  then  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Sanford.  In  the  following  year  he  began  his  studies 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  in  the  Manual  Latin 
Acailemy  at  Germantown,  Pa.  'WTicn  this  Insti- 
tution was  merged  into  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton, 
he  removed  to  that  place  and  continued  his  studies 
there.  In  1833  he  returned  to  Germantown,  and 
pursued  theological  studies  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Eev.  William  Neill,  D.  D.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Second  Presljytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, October,  1837,  and  on  March  13th,  1838,  he 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Frankford,  Pa.  Here  his  ministry  was  a 
highly  successful  one.  On  May  IGth,  1849,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  \ 
of  Pittsburg,  and  continued  in  this  relation  until  his 
death,  September  22d,  1876.  Under  his  ministry 
the  church  greatly  jirospercd,  and  increased  largely 
in  numbers,  liberality  and  efficiency. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Howard  was  a  Trustee  of 
Wa.shington  College,  Pa.  He  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1849  he  was  elected  a  Director  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminar}'.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Boards  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  (,'hurch.  From  the 
organization  of  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  on 
Freedraen,  he  was  a  member  of  it,  and  was,  for  the 
first  year,  its  Chairman.  In  1857  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  the  General  Assembly,  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
by  appointment  of  the  previous  Assembly,  in  behalf 
of  Domestic  Missions.  This  discourse  was  afterwards, 
pulilished  by  the  Board.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
sermons,  published  by  request.  A  number  of  these 
were  preached  before  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg;  the 
others  were  delivered  on  various  special  occasions,  as 
installations,  in  commemoration  of  deceased  friends 
in  the  ministry,  etc.  Dr.  Howard  wa.s  a  fine  speci- 
men of  a  Christian  gentleman.     As  a  friend,  he  was 


sincere  and  ardent.  His  preaching  was  earnest  and 
instructive.  As  a  Presbyter,  he  was  faithful  to  duty ; 
and  as  a  pa.stor,  he  was  universally  beloved  and  abund- 
antly useful. 

Ho^we,  Rev.  John,  was  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  was  in  part  educated  there.  He  pursued 
his  classical  studies  in  the  Transylvania  Seminary, 
and  subsequently  studied  theology  under  the  Rev. 
James  Crawford,  then  pastor  of  Walnut  Hill  Church. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Transylvania  Pres- 
bytery, in  1795.  For  several  years  he  preached  alter- 
nately in  Glasgow,  the  county  seat  of  Barren,  and 
Beaver  Creek  Church,  in  the  same  county,  at  the 
same  time  being  engaged  in  teaching  a  school.  Sub- 
sequently, he  taught  some  eighteen  years  in  Greens- 
burg,  Greene  county,  preaching  during  the  time,  to 
two  small  congregations  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
advanced  life  he  went  to  Missouri  to  reside  with  his 
daughter,  where  he  died,  December  21st,  1856.  He 
is  represented  as  having  been  an  uncommonly  ami- 
able man,  remarkably  unostentatious  in  his  manners, 
and  a  very  popular  and  successful  preaaher. 

Ho"we,  Samuel  Henry,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Fleming  county,  Kentucky,  December  18th,  1837. 
Graduating  K.  B.  at  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  in  1861, 
and  receiving  his  theological  education  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Madison  in  1864,  and  ordained  the  following  year  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Vincennes.  He  has  filled  four 
charges:  Vincennes,  Ind.  (1865-7),  Independence,  Mo. 
(1867-69),  Cortland,  >f.  Y.  (1809-72),  and  George- 
town, D.  C,  where,  from  1872  to  the  autumn  of  1883, 
he  continued  to  labor,  at  which  time  he  was  in.stalled 
pastor  of  the  Park  Congregational  Church,  Norwich, 
Connecticut.  His  pastorates  have  been  in  a  high  degree 
harmonious  and  successful.  A  Christian  character, 
of  profound  sensibility  and  wide  sj'mpathies,  has 
always  enshrined  him  in  the  warm  love  and  confi- 
dence of  his  people.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  eminently 
acceptable,  a  pervasive  spirituality  making  luminous 
a  pure  natural  taste  and  fine  culture.  His  publica- 
tions have  been  a  number  of  occasional  sermons. 
The  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1877. 

Ho'well,  Le'wis,  was  a  native  of  Missouri,  having 
been  bcrn  in  St.  Louis  county,  in  the  year  1800. 
WTien  quite  a  young  man  he  united  with  the  Dar- 
dcnne  Church,  in  St.  Charles  county;  about  the  year 
1826  became  a  ruling  elder  in  the  same,  and  contin- 
ued in  this  relation  for  fifty  years.  In  him,  from  the 
day  of  his  conversion  to  the  close  of  his  active  and 
useful  life  (1876),  the  power  and  purity  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ  shone  with  undiminished  splendor.  One 
who  was  his  pastor  for  thirty-four  years  testifies  that 
"his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  welfare  of  his  ■ 
Church,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  was  absorbing." 
No  one  ever  suspected  that  he  was,  in  the  least, 
recreant  to  his  trusts  or  neglectful  of  any  duty.  His 
piety  was  a  constant  flame,  and  his  path  that  of  the 
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just.  He  was  a  teacher  in  God's  house,  as  well  as  a 
ruler,  joyfully  and  profitably  leading  the  people  in 
public  worship  in  the  absence  of  a  minister  to  break 
to  them  the  bread  of  life.  In  the  Sabbath-school 
work  he  was  actively  engaged  as  superintendent, 
from  youth  to  old  age.  From  house  to  house  he 
carried  the  tidings  of  salvation,  superintended  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  church,  kept  its  records,  faith- 
fully attended  the  Church  courts  in  the  face  of  hard- 
ships, constrained  always  by  the  love  of  Christ.  He 
was  universally  recognized  as  a  great  and  good  man 
in  Israel,  bestowing  his  charities  with  a  liberal  hand, 
and  bringing  forth  daily  the  fruits  of  righteousness 
and  peace. 

Howell,  Rev.  Le'wis  Dunham,  was  born  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  25th,  1803.  He  graduated 
from  Cincinnati  College  in  1822,  and  was  Tutor  there 
1822-3.  He  studied  theology  at  Auburn  Seminary, 
and  was  ordained  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  by  Presbytery, 
April  26th,  1830.  He  w;is  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Springport,  N.  Y.,  1828-9,  and  of  the  Fourth  Presby- 
terian Church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1830-1;  Professor  of 
Languages  in  Lane  Seminary  nearly  two  years;  pastor 
at  Maysville,  Ky.,  1832-3;  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
1834;  Springport,  1835;  of  the  Congregational  Church 
Derby,  Vt.,  1836-8,  and  at  Onondaga  Hollow,  N.  Y., 
1839.  He  was  Agent  of  the  American  Triwt  Society, 
for  Western  New  York,  1839-42,  and  of  the  Educa- 
tional Society,  residing  in  Geneva,  from  1842.  He 
died  at  Geneva,  September  5th,  1846. 

Howey,  Rev.  J.  Dagg,  was  bom  in  Carroll 
county,  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in 
1856;  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  1859, 
and  w;is  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Steubenville, 
and  ordained  and  installed  over  the  churches  of 
Sugar  and  Mill  Creeks,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Venango, 
in  September,  1859.  After  a  successful  pastorate  of 
six  years,  in  which  his  work  was  greatly  blessed,  he 
wiis  called  to  Chesterville,  Ohio,  in  18G2,  but  declined 
the  call.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  1865,  and  took 
charge  of  the  churches  of  Worthington  and  Liberty, 
till  1869,  \Thich  were  greatly  revived  and  strength- 
ened by  his  ministry.  In  August,  1869,  he  removed 
to  Illinois,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Vermont, 
which  was  also  greatly  revived  under  his  ministry. 
He  was  called  to  the  Church  of  Prairie  City  in  1871, 
and  was  installed  pastor  and  remained  five  years, 
during  which  there  were  three  special  revivals.  He 
was  called  to  Kewanee,  October,  1876,  and  remained 
three  years,  and  was  favored  with  a  precious  ingath- 
ering of  souls.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Altona,  Knox  county  where  he  is  blessed  in  his 
work. 

Hoyt,  Ova  Phelps,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Vt.,  May  26lh,  1800;  graduated  at  Middle- 
burg  College,  in  1821 ;  finished  his  theological  course 
at  Andover,  in  1824,  and  was  soon  licensed  by  a 
Congregational  Association.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  from  1825 


until  1830.  From  Potsdam  he  went  into  the  agency 
of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  re- 
sided in  Utica.  While  there  he  edited  the  Western 
Recorder,  for  a  year  and  a  half  Afterward  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Old  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1838.  Having 
resigned  this  charge,  he  continued  to  act  as  Secretary 
for  tlie  American  Home  Mission  Society,  and  resi<led 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  for  a  time,  and  as  stated  supply  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Detroit,  Mich.  In 
the  Spring  of  1840  he  w;is  called  to  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
that  place  until  1849,  when  he  became  District  Sec- 
retary for  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana,  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, in  which  work  he  continued  ten  years.  In 
1861  he  became  stated  supply,  for  a  few  years,  of  the 
Church  iu  Elkhart,  Ind.  He  died  February  11th, 
1866. 

Dr.  Hoyt  was  successful  and  greatly  beloved  in  all 
the  congregations  to  which  he  ministered.  His  ardent 
love  for  God  and  man  was  under  the  control  of  a 
well-balanced  and  cultivated  mind.  He  was  gentle 
and  courteous  to  all.  As  a  pastor  he  was  most  dis- 
creet in  his  words  and  acts,  and  his  influence  was 
always  on  the  side  of  peace  and  love.  As  a  preacher 
his  manner  was  impressive,  and  his  matter  sound 
and  instructive.  His  death  was  a  fitting  close  to  a 
beautiful  life,  in  its  jxace  and  triumphant  hope. 

Hubbell,  Rev.  Nathanael,  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1723,  and  became  the  pastor  of  Westfleld  and  Han- 
over, N.  J.,  in  1727,  the  latter  including  the  present 
congregations  of  Morristown,  Chatham,  and  Parsip- 
pany.  The  Westfleld  congregation  gave  him  as  "a 
settlement,"  on  his  accepting  tlieir  call,  one  hundred 
acres  of  their  parsonage  lands,  in  fee-simple,  and  it 
would  appear  that  Hanover  congregation  did  the  same. 
"A  settlement"  was  the  uniform  New  England  cus- 
tom, and  was  frequent  in  Pennsylvania,  it  being 
understood  that  the  minister  was  to  sjjend  his  days  in 
their  service.  At  Westfleld,  all  who  chose  bound 
themselves  by  a  covenant  to  be  assessed  according  to 
their  property,  to  make  up  whatever  wiis  deficient  in 
the  pastor's  salary.  In  1730,  Mr.  Hubbell  gave  up 
the  charge  of  Hanover.  His  death  occurred  about 
1745. 

Hubbell,  Rev.  William  Stone,  sou  of  Stephen 
Hubljell  and  Martha  Stone  Hul)ben,  was  born  at 
Wolcottville,  Conn.,  April  19th,  1839;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  the  cla-ss  of  1858,  entered  the  Junior 
Class  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  the  Autumn 
of  1859,  and  studied  there  two  years,  afterwards 
spending  another  year  in  that  institution.  His 
mother  was  the  author  of  a  well-known  little  volume 
entitled  "  The  Shady  Side. " 

Mr.  Hubbell  w;is  assistant  minister  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Richard  S.  Storrs,  at  Braiutree,  Mass. ,  from  Septem- 
ber 1866  to  January,  1868;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  South  Evangelical  Church,  West  Roxbury,  Mass., 
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January  29th,  1868;  was  installed  over  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  Janu- 
ary 31st,  1872;  and  was  installed  piistor  of  the  North 
Church,  Bufflilo,  December  22d,  1881.  As  a  minister 
Mr.  Hubbell  has  everywhere  inspired  for  himself  the 
warmest  personal  friendships.  A  ready,  fluent  and 
forcible  speaker,  with  remarkably  felicitous  diction 
and  graceful  manners,  he  never  wearies  and  is  always 
instructive. 

Hudson,  Thomas  Boyd,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  July  8th,  1826;  was  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1851;  served  the  college  two 
years  as  a  Tutor,  1854-6,  and  received  from  its  trus- 
tees the  Doctorate  of  Divinity  in  1871.  He  was 
graduated  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in 
May,  1859,  and  in  August,  1859,  was  in.stalled  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
He  was  pastor  at  Fulton,  N.  Y".,  1862-3,  and  at 
Northeast,  Pa.,  1864-9.  In  1869  he  was  called  to 
succeed  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Erdman,  as  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Here  he  has 
labored  fourteen  years,  with  well-directed  earnest- 
ness and  fidelity.  The  burning  of  the  historic  "Old 
Stone  Church,"  of  Clinton,  in  1876,  brought  to  a 
severe  test  his  various  gifts  of  wisdom,  patience, 
enthusiasm  and  influence  in  the  community,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church  on  a  larger  scale  turned  a 
seeming  disaster  into  an  agency  for  growth  and  per- 
manent prosperity.  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Hudson  pre- 
sents the  truths  of  the  gospel  with  clearness,simplicity 
and  power.  As  a  pastor,  he  knows  how  to  combine 
courtesy  and  tenderness  with  a  fearless  discharge  of 
duty.  His  pastorate  is  of  longer  standing  than  any 
other  now  unfinished  in  the  Utica  Presbytery.  His 
church  has  nine  elders,  each  holding  oftice  for  three 
years.  In  its  membership  and  contributions  to  be- 
nevolent objects,  his  church  holds  the  fourth  place  in 
the  Utica  Presbytery,  the  larger  churches  being  in 
Utica  and  Rome.  Dr.  Hudson  is  dearly  loved  by  his 
people,  who  lean  uj)on  his  strength  and  sympathy  in 
hours  of  trial,  and  are  heartily  with  him  in  all  efforts 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

Huey,  Samuel  Culbertson,  son  of  John  Huey 
and  Margaret  Culbertson,  w;is  born  in  Indiana,  Pa., 
on  July  21st,  1813.  His  parents  were  both  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  removed  to  Pitts- 
burg in  1828,  and  in  1834  united  with  the  First 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  then  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kerr.  In  1844  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  connected  himself  with  the  First 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (now  the 
Second  United  Presbyterian  Church)  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Dales  pastor.  In  1845  he  was  elected  a  trustee  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  .school.  In  1846  he 
was  elected  a  ruling  elder,  but  declined  to  serve. 
In  1848  he  was  again  elected  and  duly  ordained. 
In  1861,  having  become  a  resident  of  West  Philadel- 
phia, he  started  a  mission  school  at  the  corner  of 
Lancaster  avenue  and  Market  street,  and  for  several 
23 


years  superintended  it.  Out  of  this  mission  has 
grown  the  Tenth  United  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
1870  he  became  a  ruling  elder  in  the  North  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  when,  in  1875,  its  members 
organized  the  "Church  of  the  Covenant,"  Presby- 
terian, he  was  elected  and  installed  as  one  of  its 
elders.  He  remained  in  that  church  uutil  1881, 
when  he  united  with  the  North  Broad  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  where  he  now  worships. 

Mr.  Huey  was  a  merchant,  from  boyhood  until 
January  1st,  1870,  when  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  position  he  still  holds.  He  has 
repeatedly  been  a  delegate  to  Synod  and  General 
Assembly,  and  has  always  been  a  liberal  supporter  of 
all  the  benevolences  of  the  Church,  and  of  his  city. 
As  an  instiince  of  perseverance  in  well  doing,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Sab- 
bath school  in  1831,  and  continued  in  the  service,  as 
teacher  and  superintendent,  until  1877,  a  period  of 
forty-six  years. 

Hughes,  Rev.  James,  was  a  native  of  York 
county.  Pa.  About  the  year  1780  he  removed,  with 
his  mother  and  family,  to  Wa.shington  county,  his 
father  having  died  about  a  year  before.  His  educa- 
tion, so  far  as  is  known,  was  prosecuted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Upper  Bufl!alo, 
in  that  county,  with  whom  it  is  also  probable  that 
he  studied  theology.  While  associated  with  Mr.  Dod 
he  aequired,  or  rather  there  was  developed  in  him,  a 
taste  for  the  accuracies  and  intricacies  of  science, 
which  he  still  improved,  until  he  became  the  first 
President  of  Miami  University.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  April  loth,  1788,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Redstone,  being  the  first  preacher  of 
the  gospel  licensed  in  the  West.  His  labors  seem  to 
have  been  very  acceptable  to  the  churches,  as  three 
several  calls  were  presented  to  him,  one  from  the 
united  congregations  of  Short  Creek  and  Lower 
Buff'alo,  one  from  Donegal,  Fairfield  and  Wheatfield, 
and  one  from  New  Providence  and  the  South  Fork  of 
Ten-Mile.  The  first  of  these  calls  he  accepted,  and 
was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery,  and  installed 
the  pastor  of  Short  Creek  and  Lower  Buffalo,  April 
21st,  1790. 

Hughes,  Rev.  Samuel  Kelso,  was  born  Au- 
gust 11th,  1818,  near  Lebanon,  Ky.,  and  was  the  son 
of  Edward  and  Letitia  W.  (Reid)  Hughes.  His  early 
life  was  spent  on  a  farm.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age  he  gave  his  heart  to  Christ,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  His  service  in  the  ministry.  He  studied  for 
some  time  at  Centre  College,  Ky.,  but  afterwards 
went  to  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1842.  He  immediately  afterwards  en- 
tered Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  spent  three  years, 
and  was  regularly  graduated  in  1845.  He  was  li- 
censed April  23d,  1845,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, after  which  he  .spent  .some  time  in  missionary 
work  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  but  finally  preached 
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as  a  licentiate  and  supply,  for  the  churches  of  Worth- 
ingtou  and  Liberty,  in  Columbus  Presbytery,  Ohio, 
from  April,  1848,  to  Ai)ril,  1849.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Marion,  October  IGtli,  1849, 
and  afterwards  served  tlie  united  churches  of  Lil)erty 
and  Kadnor,  until  the  Spring  of  1853,  when  he  re- 
linquished the  church  of  Liberty,  but  continued  to 
supply  that  at  Kadnor,  in  connection  with  two  small 
churches  in  the  vicinity,  until  the  Spring  of  1855, 
when  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Chesterville  Church, 

■^Ohio,  in  September,  1855.  From  this  charge  he  was 
released  April  15th,  1858.  At  the  same  time  he  sup- 
plied the  Church  at  Harmony.  Both  of  these  enjoyed 
times  of  precious  refreshing  under  his  care.  In  1859 
he  became  stated  supply  of  Canaan  Church.  In  the 
Spring  of  18G1  he  became  stilted  supply  of  the  churches 
of  Mt.  Salem  and  West  Unity,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Maumee,  but  after  about  a  year  of  active  service  his 
health  failed,  and  he  retired  to  a  farm  near  by,  in 
hope  of  recovery  from  open  air  exercise.  On  this 
farm  he  continued  to  live  until  his  death,  earnestly 
preaching,  however,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  had 
strength  and  opportunity.  AVhcn,  in  the  Winter  of 
1866,  God  pomed  out  His  Spirit  upon  the  churches 
of  Mt.  Salem  and  West  Unity,  the  services  of  Mr. 
Hughes  were  very  precious  to  them.  He  died  at  his 
home,  near  West  Unity,  Williams  county,  Ohio,  May 
18th,  1878. 

Hughes,  Rev.  Thomas  Edgar,  was  from  York 
county.  Pa.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Ohio,  October  17th,  1798.  On  the  27th  of 
August,  1799,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  Jlount  Pleasant,  Beaver  county.  Pa., 
where  he  labored  successfully  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Wellsville,  Ohio, 
and  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  that 
place  for  three  years.  He  died,  May  2d,  1838.  He 
was  the  first  minister  of  the  gospel  who  settled  north 
of  the  Ohio  river.  He  performed  at  least  two  mis- 
sionary tours  to  the  Indians  on  the  Sandusky  river, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit. 

Hughes,  Rev.  "William,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Edgar  and  Mary  (Donahcy)  Hughes,  was  born  at 
Griersbnrg  (now  Darlington),  Beaver  county,  Pa., 
May  20th,  1802.  He  was  graduated  from  Jefferson 
College,  Pa.,  A.  D.,  1826.     After  leaving  college,  he 

^  spent  about  eighteen  months  at  home,  pursuing  his 
studies  with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  father,  and  subsequently  entered  Princeton 
Seminary,  in  the  Fall  of  1827,  where  he  remained 
one  year.  He  was  licensed  June  24th,  1829,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Hartford  (afterwards  Beaver,  iind  now 
Shcnango),  and  was  ordained  an  evangelist,  by  the 
same  Presbytery,  April  5th,  1830.  A  few  weeks  after 
his  licensure  he  began  preaching  to  a  small  church  at 
Perrysville,  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  and  at  other  points 
in  the  surrounding  country,  as  a  mi.ssionary.  On  this 
field  of  his  first  choice  he  continued  to  laljor  through 
the  wnole  of  his  long  life.     April  12th,  1836,  he  was 


installed  as  pastor  over  Perrysville  and  Lake  Fork 
Cross  Roads  churches,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Richland. 
His  relation  to  the  second  of  these  was  dissolved 
April  8th,  1851.  Two  of  his  other  preaching  stations, 
viz.  :  Loudonville  and  Clear  Fork,  were  subsequently 
organized  into  churilics,  towards  which  he  sustained 
the  relation  of  jjastor  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 
Over  Loudonville  Church  he  was  installed  in  June, 
1851,  for  one-third  of  his  time,  and  was  released  from 
it  April  14th,  1859 ;  and  over  the  Church  of  Clear 
Fork  he  was  installed  in  1854,  and  from  it  he  was 
released  October  14th,  1863.  He  remained  pastor  of 
Perrysville  Church  until  releasi^d,  October  20th,  1866. 
Mr.  Hughes'  influence  was  widely  felt  for  good. 
He  was  an  industrious  and  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel,  possessing  great  force  of  character,  was  genial 
and  pleasant  in  manners  and  conversation,  and  a 
favorite  with  both  the  aged  and  the  young.  He  was 
of  a  Levitical  family,  the  son  of  a  minister,  the 
brother  of  three  ministers,  and  the  father  of  three 
more.  He  died,  August  1st,  1880,  in  the  exercise  of 
cheerful  faith,  jjcace  and  hope. 

Huguenot  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C  This 
is  the  only  one  remaining  of  four  churches  founded 
by  the  French  Protest;ints  who  fled  to  South  Carolina 
on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Three  of 
these  churches,  esfaiblished  outside  of  the  city,  were 
at  length  merged  in  the  English  Establishment.  The 
church  in  Charleston  remains  as  the  sacred  and 
endeared  depository  of  the  faith,  and  memorial  of  the 
faithfulness  of  the  Huguenot  exiles.  It  was  at  first 
called  "L'Ei/liae  Scformce  Frnncaise  de  Charleston." 
Its  date  is  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  the  city  itself 
Documentary  evidence  exists  of  its  organization  in 
1686.  The  first  edifice,  built  upon  the  present  site, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1740,  and  with  it  the  early 
records.  The  second  church  building  was  also  con- 
sumed, in  the  great  fire  of  1796,  and  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bourdillon,  died  soon  after,  from 
exhaustion  cau.sed  by  his  efforts  to  save  the  church 
edifice  from  the  fiames.  It  was  .soon  rebuilt,  the 
new  building  afterwards  replaced  by  the  present 
chaste  and  beautiful  Gothic  temple,  in  1845,  and  the 
services  continued.  During  the  late  civil  war  the 
church  building  was  injured  by  shells.  The  injury 
was  fully  repaired.  The  interior  walls  of  the  build- 
ing are  adorned  with  beautiful  memorial  tablets  to 
the  early  exiles.  Prominent  among  these  is  that  to 
the  Rev.  Elias  Prioleau,  the  first  pastor,  whose 
descendants  are  stiU  officers  and  members  of  the 
Church.  The  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  set  forth 
in  the  articles  entitled,  "A  Confcs.sioa  of  Faith,  Made 
by  Common  Con.sent  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
the  Kingdom  of  France,"  in  1539.  It  was  composed 
by  John  Calvin.  The  administration  of  the  Church 
is  by  a  ConsLstory  of  Elders,  elected  periodically,  of 
which  Consistory  the  pastor  is  President.  The  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  Church  are  in  the  care  of  a  Board 
of  Corporators.     The  service  is  almost  wholly  litur- 
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gical,  the  form  of  worship  Ijeing  that  of  the  churches 
of  Neufchatel  and  Vallangiu,  editions  of  1737  and 
1772,  translated  into  English.  Among  the  pastors 
of  the  Huguenot  Church  have  been  the  Revs.  Pierre 
Lescot,  Francis  Guischard,  John  Pierre  Tetard,  Bar- 
tholemi  Henri  Himeli,  Pierre  Lerrier,  John  Paul 
Coste,  Peter  Daniel  Bourdillon,  Slartiu  De  Larny, 
Robert  Henry,  Mr.  Courlat,  Charles  AVallace  Howard, 
T.  R.  G.  Peck.  The  present  pastor,  who  was  called 
in  1866,  is  Charles  S.  Vedder,  D.  D.  The  Church  is 
well  endowed  with  means. 

Huguenots,  a  designation  given  to  the  Reformed, 
or  Calvinists,  of  France.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  Though  Francis  I  u.sed 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion from  spreading  in  France,  and  persecuted  the 
CalvinLsts,  by  whom  they  were  most  zealously  propa- 
gated, yet  they  took  root  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  were  attempted  to  be  .suppressed.  The  persecu- 
tions of  such  as  professed  them  were  frequently  most 
cruel  and  bloody,  owing  to  the  cupidity  of  certain 
parties  at  eoust,  who  thought  to  emich  themselves  by 
seizing  on  the  estates  of  the  heretics.  Under  Francis 
II,  the  Huguenots  were  made  a  hand-ball  to  gi'atify 
the  political  intrigues  of  the  day.  They  were  dread- 
fully harassed  by  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Guise, 
through  whose  influence  a  chamber  of  Parliament 
was  established,  called  the  burning  cJiamhcr,  the  duty 
of  which  was  to  convict  and  burn  heretics.  Still  they 
suffered  in  a  most  exemplary  manner,  and  would  not 
have  thought  of  a  rebellion,  had  they  not  been  en- 
couraged to  it,  in  1560,  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  LouLs 
of  Conde,  to  whom  they  leagued  themselves,  ha\'ing 
previously  consulted  lawyers  and  theologians,  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  as  to  the  legality  of  such  a 
measure.  In  pursuance  of  their  plan,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  on  an  appointed  day  a  certain  number  of 
Calvinists  should  apjiear  before  the  King  at  Blois,  to 
present  a  petition  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  in  case  this  request  was  denied,  as  it  was  foreseen 
it  would  be,  a  chosen  band  of  armed  Protestants  were 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city  at  Blois,  seize 
the  Guises,  and  compel  the  King  to  name  the  Prince 
of  Cond6  regent  of  the  realm.  The  plot,  however, 
was  betrayed,  and  most  of  the  armed  conspirators 
were  executed  or  imprisoned.  The  contest  between 
the  two  parties  became  yet  more  violent  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX,  but,  from  motives  of  policy,  the  Pro- 
testants were  allowed  the  privilege  of  toleration, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Queen  mother; 
but  her  instability  and  intrigues  at  last  only  rendered 
their  case  the  more  deplorable,  and  prf>duced  the  hor- 
rible .St.  Bartholomew  mas.sacre,  in  1.572.  After  many 
struggles,  they  had  their  civil  rights  secured  to  them 
under  Henry  IV,  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598, 
which  gave  them  equal  claims,  with  the  Catholics,  to 
all  offices  and  dignities,  and  left  them  in  possession  of 
the  fortresses  which  had  been  ceded  to  thrm.  In  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII  they  were  again  molested,  again 


took  arms,  but  were  again  worsted,  and  ultimately 
obliged  to  surrender  all  their  strongholds.  They  were 
now  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  monarch,  but  were  not 
disturbed  till  Louis  XIV,  led  on  by  his  confessor  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  induced  to  persecute 
them,  with  a  view  to  bring  them  back  to  the  true 
Church.  In  1681  he  deprived  them  of  most  of  their 
civil  rights,  and  sent  large  bodies  of  dragoons  into  the 
provinces,  to  compel  them  to  renounce  their  principles. 
Though  the  frontiers  were  vigilantly  guarded,  upwards 
of  five  hundred  thousand  Huguenots  made  their 
escape  to  Svritzerland,  Germany,  Holland  and  Eng-  j 
land.  Sujjposing  them  either  to  be  extirpated  or  con- 
verted to  Catholicism,  Louis  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685. 

Long  before  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
the  stream  of  Huguenot  emigration  set  in  toward 
New  Netherland.  The  first  baud  of  .settlers,  sent 
over  (1623)  by  the  Dutch  "West  India  Company,  con- 
sisted of  thirty  families,  chiefly  "Walloons.  These 
were  the  founders  of  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York),  where  French  was  spoken,  and  the 
Huguenot  faith  was  professed  from  the  outset. 
Other  Walloons  and  French  settled  at  an  early  day 
on  Long  Island  and  Stiiten  Island,  and  uijou  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  and,  in  1660,  founded  New 
Paltz  on  the  Hudson.  As  the  severities  visited  upon 
the  Protestants  in  France  Lnereased,  large  numbers 
of  refugees  came  to  this  country,  establishing  them- 
.selves  in  New  York,  in  Boston,  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Detachments  from 
these  bodies  of  emigrants  settled  in  Oxford,  Mass.  ; 
Kingston,  R.  I.;  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  on  the 
Cooper  and  Santee  rivers.  South  Carolina.  In  all 
these  places  churches  were  organized,  and  ministers 
of  the  French  Reformed  Church  officiated.  The 
PYench  settlements  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  and  Kingston, 
R.  I. ,  were  soon  broken  up ;  the  others  continued  for 
several  generations  to  maintain  a  distinct  chanicter. 
Tlie  French  Church  in  Boston  lasted  until  the  year 
1748,  ha\ing  for  its  pastors  Pierre  Daill6  (1696-1715) 
and  Audr6  Le  Mercier  (1716-48).  The  French  congre- 
gation in  New  York,  long  flourishing  and  influential, 
had  a  succession  of  Reformed  pastors,  the  last  of 
whom  submitted  to  Episcopal  ordination  in  1806, 
when  the  Church  adopted  the  Episcopal  rite,  and 
took  the  name  of  "  L'Eglise  du  Saint  Esprit."  In 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  two  churches  were  maintained 
almost  until  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolu-  , 
tion,  the  French  Reformed  Church,  foun<ied  in  1688, 
and  a  French  Episcopal  Church,  organized  in  1709. 
In  New  Paltz  the  Duteh  language  superseded  the 
PYeuch  in  public  worship,  about  the  year  1735. 
Three  of  the  four  Huguenot  congregations  of  South 
Carolina  went  out  of  existence,  or  became  merged 
with  neighboring  English-speaking  churches;  the 
French  Church  in  Charleston,  of  which  an  account 
precedes,  alone  survives  to  the  present  day. 

No   precise   statement  can  be  ventured  as  to  the 
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nunibiT  of  Huguenots  that  came  to  America,  but  it  is 
certiiiu  that  they  must  have  reached  several  thou- 
sands. The  influence  of  this  element  in  moulding 
the  character  of  the  American  people  has  been  con- 
siderable, and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  immigration;  and  the  prominence  of  Huguenot 
names  in  the  roll  of  patriots,  statesmen,  philanthro- 
pists, ministers  of  the  gospel,  men  of  note  in  every 
calling,  iu  the  United  States,  is  a  noticeable  and 
significant  fact. 

Humility,  a  virtue  opposed  to  pride  and  self-con- 
ceit, by  reason  of  which  a  man  thinks  no  more  highly 
of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think  (Rom.  xii,  3),  and 
places  himself  in  subjection  to  him  to  whom  he  owes 
subjection.  This  person  is  primarily  God;  so  that 
humility  is,  first  of  all,  the  sense  of  absolute  dependence 
upon  Him.  In  the  strict  sen.se  of  the  term,  humility 
is  proper  only  in  man's  relations  to  God,  and  modesty 
in  man's  relations  to  num.  It  is  not  merely  the  sense 
of  God's  infinitude  over  against  human  limitation,  but 
of  God's  holiness  over  against  man's  moral  deficiency 
and  guilt.  Sophocles  came  nearest  to  the  true  con- 
ception of  humility  in  classical  antiquity.  It  runs 
like  a  thread  through  ull  the  piety  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Gen.  xvii,  1;  Mic.  vi,  8),  down  to  John  the 
Baptist  (Matt,  iii,  2).  Christ,  although  without  sin, 
was  imbued  with  childlike  humility  (Matt,  xix,  17; 
John  V,  30),  and  made  it  a  condition  of  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt,  v,  3;  xviii,  2).  It 
must  actuate  the  Christian  at  all  times,  and  remind 
him  to  work  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling 
(Phil,  ii,  12).  Love,  which  is  the  pulse-beat  of  the 
Christian  life,  is  influenced  by  it,  and  held  back 
from  the  errors  of  mysticism  and  quietism,  and  con- 
verts it  into  adoring  reverence  for  God,  trust  in  and 
obedience  to  Him,  even  in  sufferings  (1  Peter  v,  6). 
A  sham  humility  betrays  itself  in  its  behavior  to 
mankind  (Luke  xviii,  13).  It  is  free  from  all  vain 
self-conceit,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  conscious  of 
man's  dignity  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  may  be  said 
to  ascend  upward  on  the  six  steps  of  patience, 
meekness,  kindness,  friendliness,  peaceableness  and 
placability,  virtues  which  the  Apostles  so  urgently 
insist  upon. 

Humphrey,  Edward  Porter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
eldest  child  of  Kev.  Dr.  Heman  and  Sophia  Porter 
Humplirey,  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  January 
2Sth,  1809.  He  graduated  at  Amhenst  College  in 
1828,  and  in  theology,  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1833.  He  was  piistor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  1835-53.  Elected 
Profes.sor  of  Church  History  in  Danville  Theological 
Seminary  iu  1853,  he  continued  in  this  position  until 
1866.  From  18G6  to  1870  he  was  pastor  of  the  Col- 
lege Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  joint  editor  of  the  Dunmlle  Beview  in 
1861-65. 

Dr.  Humphrey  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  met  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1851, 


and  presided  over  its  deliberations  with  great  dignity 
and  ability.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  cultivated  manner 
and  winning  address.  As  a  preacher  he  stands  in 
the  front  rank.  His  sermons  are  clear,  logical,  direct, 
full  of  instruction,  indicating  an  earnest  spirit,  ex- 
pressed in  the  happiest  style,  and  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  graceful  delivery.  In  his  iiastoral  charges  he 
was  eminently  successful,  and  greatly  beloved  by  the 
people  to  whom  he  ministered  and  tlie  community  in 
which  he  lived.  As  a  Professor  he  was  thorough  in 
hi.s  instructions,  and  won  the  cordial  esteem  and 
regard  of  his  students.  As  a  writer  he  is  vigorous 
and  attractive,  always  exhibiting  a  force  and  freshness 
which  both  edify  and  please.  In  the  judicatories  of 
the.  Church,  iu  which  he  takes  an  active  part,  he  is 
regarded  as  a  wise  counsellor,  and  exerts  a  strong 
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influence  by  his  ability  as  a  speaker,  his  soundness 
of  judgment  and  his  manifest  sincerity  of  motive  and 
purpose.  Dr.  Humphrey  now  resides  in  Louis\-ille. 
In  October,  1883,  by  appointment,  he  made  an  address 
at  the  Centennial  of  Presbyterianism  in  Kentucky, 
before  the  Synod.  His  life  has  been  one  of  marked 
usefulness  and  merited  honor. 

Humphrey,  Rev.  John,  born  in  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  March  17th,  1816,  was  the  son  of  Heman 
Humphrey,  D.D.,  LL.D.  He  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1835,  with  an  en\iable  name  for  scholar- 
ship and  deportment.  For  a  year  he  was  the  popu- 
lar Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Prattsburg,  N.  V. 
After  graduating  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  South  Berwick, 
Me.     Here  he  remained  hut  a  few  months,  and  then 
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supplied  a  pulpit  for  some  time,  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
October,  1842,  he  took  charge  of  the  "SViuthrop 
Church,  Charlestown,  M;vss.,  where  for  three  or  four 
years  he  preached,  with  great  acceptance,  but  his 
constitution  was  impaired,  and  he  sought  escape 
from  the  strain  upon  it,  iu  repose  at  Pittsfield.  So 
much  refreshed  did  he  feel,  that  early  in  1848  he 
ventured  on  the  care  of  the  First  Church,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  but  overcome  by  it,  he  was  obliged  to  ask 
a  dismission,  March,  1854.  He  then  consented  to 
serve  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Hamilton  College, 
and  ;is  pastor  of  the  students,  but  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  the  place  he  went  to  Europe,  with 
the  hope  of  invigorating  his  health.  This  hope  was 
not  realized,  and  he  returned  to  his  home  to  die. 
This  event  occurred  December  24th.  Mr.  Humphrey 
was  remarkable  for  amenity  of  manners,  gentleness 
and  affect  ionat^ness,  sweetness  of  temper,  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  of  feeling,  scholarly  culture,  and  a 
beautiful  harmony  of  mental  development  and 
moral  character.  As  a  preacher  he  was  both  attract- 
ive and  impressive,  his  style  blending,  iu  happy  pro- 
portions, strength  with  beauty,  precision  of  diction 
and  logiciil  sequence  of  thought  with  the  graces  of  a 
flowing  rhetoric.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was 
grave,  yet  animated,  unalfectedly  simple,  but  indica- 
tive of  a  controlled  enthusiasm,  and  often  awakening 
a  like  emotion  iu  the  hearer. 

Humphrey,  Zephaniah  Moore,  D.D.,  son  of 
Heman  Humphrey,  D.D.,  and  brother  of  K.  P.  Hum- 
phrey, D.  D.,  wiis  born  at  Amherst,  Miiss.,  August 
30th,  1824,  and  died  in  Cincinnati,  November  13th, 
1881.  He  graduated  at  Amheri^t  College  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  pastor  of 
churches  at  Kaciue  and  Milwaukee,  AVis.,  1850-59;  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  1859-68;  of  Cal- 
vary Church,  Philadelphia,  18G8-75 ;  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Polity  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  1875-81,  and  Mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly  at  Chicago,  iu  1871. 
Dr.  Humphrey  was  a  gentleman  of  lovely  spirit  and 
scholarly  atfciinments,  a  gifted  preacher,  and  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  Christ. 

Hunt,  Rev.  HoUo'way  "WTiitefleld,  son  of  the 
Rev.  James  Augustine  and  Ruth  (Page)  Hunt,  was 
born  at  Ringwood,  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  March 
31st,  1800.  He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  A.  D.  1818;  spent  a  year  in  teaching  a 
cla.ssical  school  at  Lancaster  and  Easton,  Pa. ;  then 
entered  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  regularly  gradu- 
ated thence  iu  1822;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Newton,  October  2d,  1822;  Wiis  ordained  by  the 
same  Presbyterj',  April  23d,  1824.  He  was  instjilled 
as  pastor  of  the  West  Galway  Church,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1824,  and  released  August  31st,  1825;  was 
instiilled  at  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  April  23d,  1828;  the 
pa.storal  relation  was  dissolved  May  7th,  1844,  after 
sixteen  years  of  faithful  and  successful  labor,  but  he 
continued  to  supply  the  congregation  about  eighteen 


months  longer.  For  nine  years  (1850-9)  he  preached 
to  the  Congregational  Chuich  at  Patchogue,  Long 
Island,  and  for  six  years  (18G0-G6),  was  stated  suij- 
ply  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Ceutreville,  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.  The  increasing  infirmities  of  age  then 
led  him  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  the  minis- 
try. Still  he  continued  to  preach  as  opxiortunity 
offered.  In  all  his  fields  of  labor  he  acquitted  him- 
self as  an  able  and  earnest  preacher ;  a  faithful  and 
sympathizing  pastor,  and  a  devoted  Christian.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Metuchen,  N.  J. , 
among  the  people  to  whom  he  had  given  so  many 
years  of  pastoral  service.  He  died  April  28th,  1882, 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of 
warm  heart,  gentle,  humble,  prayerful,  and  greatly 
beloved. 

Hunt,  Rev.  James,  was  the  son  of  James  Hunt, 
conspicuous  in  the  scenes  of  a  religious  nature  in 
Hanover  county,  Va.,  during  the  times  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Davies.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick  in  1760.  In  1761  he  made  a  mis- 
sionary tour  through  North  Carolina,  being  at  this 
time  a  member  of  Hanover  Presbytery.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  preached  for  some  time  in  Lancaster  county, 
Va.  Mr.  Hunt  pa.ssed  the  greater  part  of  his  minis- 
terial life  in  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  where  for 
many  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing 
classical  school.  William  Wirt  was  for  some  years 
one  of  his  pupils,  and  for  two  years  a  member  of  his 
family.     Mr.  Hunt  died  at  Bladensburg,  in  1793. 

Hunt,  Rev.  Thomas  Poage,  an  eminent  eccle- 
siastical debater  and  eloquent  advocate  of  Temper- 
ance, was  born  in  Charlotte  couuty,  Va.,  iu  1794. 
He  came  of  distinguished  ancestry.  A  violent  attack 
of  whooping  cough  in  childhood  caused  a  deformity 
of  person  that  made  him  noticeable  wherever  he 
went.  He  graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College, 
in  1813;  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Moses  Hoge  and 
Dr.  John  H.  Rice ;  and  was  licensed  to  preach  l>y  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover,  in  1824.  After  a  few  years' 
labor  as  a  pulpit  supply  in  Virginia,  and  Raleigh  and 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  he  entered  the  field  as  a  Tem- 
perance lecturer.  In  this  capacity  he  attained  a 
national  reputation.  In  1830  he  produced  the  well- 
known  Total  Abstinence  Pledge  for  the  Young — 
*'  I  do  not  think  I'll  ever  drink 
Whisky  or  gin,  brandy  or  rum, 
Or  anytliing  that'll  make  drunk  come." 

Mr.  Hunt's  first  appearance  North  was  in  1833,  as  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia. 
During  1834-5  he  lectured  in  Philiidclphia,  New 
York,  and  other  towns,  and  almost  every  night,  for  a 
year  and  more,  drew  overflowing  houses.  In  1836  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1839  to  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  Pa. ,  where  his  later  life  was  spent.  He  acted 
for  a  time  as  agent  of  Lafayette  College.  He  was  the 
author  of  severtil  works.  ' '  The  Bible  Baptist ' '  has 
had  an  extensive  circulation.  "The  Wedding  Days 
of  Former  Time.s,"  "  The  Drunkard's  Friend,"   "  It 
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■will  not  Injure  me,"  "  Liquor-Selling  a  System  of 
Fraud,"  -with  various  tracts,  were  published  by  liim. 
During  Mr.  Hunt's  life,  he  visited  twenty  States 
in  the  interest  of  his  work,  and  delivered  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  lectures  and  sermons.  He  labored 
often  as  a  revivalist.  He  had  few  superiors  in 
the  logical,  incisive  presentation  of  truth,  and  few 
could  equal  him  in  his  exposure  of  the  sins  and 
foibles  of  society.  He  excelled  in  satirical  and 
humorous  descrii)tion,  and  the  tender  and  pathetic 
was  often  portrayed  with  great  power  by  him.     No 
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more  fearless,  persistent,  unwavering  advocate  of  the 
Temperance  reform  has  arisen  in  our  country.  He 
died,  December  .5th,  1876. 

Hunter,  Rev.  Andre-w,  the  sou  of  a  British 
officer,  was  born  in  Virginia.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  First  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  about 
1773,  immediately  after  which  he  made  a  missionary 
tour  through  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  In  1778 
he  was  ordained,  and  was  appointed  a  Brigade  Chap- 
lain in  the  American  army.  In  1794  he  was  teach- 
ing a  school  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  and  in  1803,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  was  cultivating  a  farm  on  the 
Delaware  river,  near  Trenton.  In  1788  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which 
position  he  held  until  1804,  when  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  In  1808 
he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  took  charge  of  an 
academy  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  but  was  soon  after 
appointed  a  Chaplain  in  the  Navy,  and  was  stationed 
at  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  February  24th,  1823. 


Hunter,  Rev.  'William  A.,  was  born  in  Cincin- 
'  nati,  O.,  May  7th,  1852.  He  graduated  at  Hanover 
College,  Indiana,  in  1876.  In  1874  and  187r>  he  was 
Tutor  in  the  college,  and  filled  the  position  with 
ability.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1879.  Licensed  to  preach  by  Schuyler  Pres- 
bytery in  1878,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Wythe 
Presbyterian  Church,  Warsaw,  111.,  December  9th, 
1879.  Since  that  time  he  has  acceptably  and  success- 
fully ministered  to  that  congregation.  His  alfable 
manner  and  pleasing  address  peculiarly  adapt  him  to 
efficient  pastoral  work.  His  style  in  the  puljiit  is 
clear,  forcible  and  logical,  reverential  in  diction, 
pathetic  in  appeal,  and  devoid  of  boisterous  and 
coarse  oratory.  His  sermons  show  the  desire  of  his 
heart  to  instruct  his  hearers,  and  to  stimulate  them 
to  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  all  the 
relations  they  sustain. 

Huntting,  Henry,  a  descendant  of  John  Hunt- 
ting,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  at  Dedham, 
Mass.,  in  1638,  was  born  in  Southold,  L.  I.,  May  6th, 
1818.  He  fitted  himself  early  for  the  duties  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  his  native  town,  and  consented  to  fill  this 
office  for  twenty-five  consecutive  years,  Iroiu  1851  to 
1875,  being  six  times  re-elected  by  his  fellow-towns- 
men. He  was  for  several  years,  bj'  the  votes  of  the 
county,  upon  the  bench  of  the  Suffijlk  county  court, 
as  Ju.stice  of  Sessions.  WTieu  the  Southold  Savings 
Bank  was  incorporated,  in  1858,  he  became  its  Treas- 
urer and  Secretary,  as  he  continues  to  be,  and  its  re- 
remarkable  prosperity  has  been  chiefly  due  to  his 
wi.sdom  and  fidelity,  and  the  perfect  confidence  of  the 
public  in  him.  He  has  most  satisfactorily  done  much 
business  as  executor  of  wills,  administrator  and 
trustee  of  estates,  and  in  other  fiduciary  offices.  He 
became,  in  1863,  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  First  Church  of  Southold, 
as  he  continues  to  be,  and  its  financial  pro.sperity  has 
been  greatly  owing  to  his  munificent  generosity  and 
unceasing  Christian  zeal.  During  the  twenty  j'ears 
of  his  service,  its  chapel  and  its  academy  have  been 
erected,  without  debt,  its  church  edifice  has  been 
greatly  improved,  its  parsonage  enlarged  and  made 
convenient,  its  cemetery  both  doubled  in  size  and  not 
a  little  beautified,  and  other  real  estiite  purchased  and 
fitted  for  useful  purposes,  so  that  its  property  has 
been  increased  in  value  100  per  cent. 

Reentered  the  full  communion  of  the  Southold  Pres- 
bji^rian  Church  in  1869,  after  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  fifty  years.  He  soon  after  yielded  to  the  desire  of 
the  church,  that  he  should  be  ordained  as  a  ruling 
elder  ;  and  he  has  ever  since,  in  every  good  work, 
been  more  than  willing  to  show  the  best  example  to 
others.  He  has  been,  throughout  his  full  member- 
.ship  in  the  church,  a  most  faithful  teacher  of  the 
Bible  to  youth,  in  the  Sabbath  school.  He  promotes, 
in  a  high  degree,  the  beneficent  effectiveness  of  the 
academy,  making  it  helpful  to  some  who  could  not, 
without  his  aid,  possess  its  advantages;  and  in  many 
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other  ways  he  manifests  his  deep  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare and  Christian  usefulness.  He  has  been  very 
active,  for  many  years,  in  the  gratuitous  distributiou 
of  the  best  Christian  literature.  Every  wise  under- 
taking for  the  public  good  finds  in  him  a  generoiLS 
contributor  and  a  personal  supporter. 

Hunton,  Hon.  Logan,  an  elder  of  the  Mizpah 
Chureh,  St.  Louis  county,  Mo.,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
in  1806,  and  died  in  1880.  While  he  was  yet  a  youth 
his  father  moved  to  Kentuck}',  and  settled  in  Lincoln 
county.  He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good  educa- 
tion in  Centre  College  and  Transylvania  University; 
entered  the  law,  and  settled,  in  the  praetice  of  his 
profession,  in  Stanford.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  besides  tilling,  with 
ability  and  honor,   other  important  posts  of  public 
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trust.  In  1838  he  located  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  in 
1844  iu  New  Orleans,  where  he  filled  the  position  of 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Louisiana, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  President  Taylor. 
"\\Tiile  resident  there  he  united  with  the  Lafayette 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer.  Returning  to  St.  Louis,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  until  about  eleven  years  before 
his  death,  when  he  fixed  his  residence  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Jlizpah  Church,  St.  Louis  county. 
He  was  made  an  elder  in  that  church  in  1871,  and 
served  the  cause  mth  marked  efficiency  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Judge  Hunton  was  one  of  the  most  worthy  and 
highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Missouri.  He  was  emi- 
nent and  able  in  his  profession,   prominent    in    the 


courts  of  the  Church,  and  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  "Westminster  College,  and  also  of 
the  Board  of  Trust  of  that  Institution.  He  was 
schoLarly  in  his  attainments,  and  during  the  larger 
part  of  his  life  was  the  intimate  a-ssociate  and  friend 
of  many  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  nation.  In  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  Bar,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  death,  it  was  said  of  him :  "  Professionally, 
Mr.  Hunton  was  distinguished  for  sound  learning, 
ability  and  integrity  of  character.  *  *  *  And  in 
I>rivate  life  he  was  much  loved  and  respected  for  his 
kindness  of  heart,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  firm 
adheience  to  truth  and  right,  as  he  conceived  them, 
and  illustrating  in  his  whole  character  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  gentleman." 

Huston,  Rev.  Alexander,  .son  of  Samuel  Hus- 
ton, was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  came  to  DeUi- 
ware  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  in 
1760,  and  received  his  license  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Lewes,  Delaware,  about  1763.  He  was  ordained  in 
1764,  and  installed  as  pa.stor  of  Murderhill  and  Three 
Run  churches,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
January  3d,  1785.  He  was  a  man  greatly  beloved, 
and  a  most  earnest  and  laborious  minister.  In  con- 
nection with  the  historical  incidents  of  the  State  he 
bore  a  con-spicuous  part,  and  it  was  his  custom,  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  to  pray  "  That  the  Lord 
would  send  plenty  of  powder  and  ball  to  greet  their 
enemies  with."  One  Sabbath,  w^hile  he  was  engaged 
at  his  church,  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers  c;rme 
to  his  house  and  left  their  compliments,  by  boring 
their  bayonets  through  the  panels  of  his  doors,  and 
destroying  more  of  his  property  than  was  congenial 
to  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 

Hutchinson,  Charles,  D.  D.,  was  born  July 
loth,  18-20,  at  Norwich,  Vermont.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  the  Summer  of  1848;  .studied 
theology  two  years  at  Lane  Seminary,  and  one  year 
at  Andover  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel,  by  the  Essex  Congregational  Asssociation,  in 
May,  1851.  He  began  his  ministry  as  a  home  mis- 
sionary at  Edinburgh,  Ind.,  and  after  two  years  of 
labor  at  that  place  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pa.stor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Albany, 
Indiana,  May  24th,  1854,  and  there  his  work  con- 
tinues, by  the  blessing  of  God,  until  the  present  time. 
As  the  visible  result  of  his  ministry,  he  has  welcomed 
more  than  one  thousand  souls  to  church  fellowship, 
the  most  of  them  on  the  profession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  has  been  privileged  to  aid  in  special 
revival  services  in  almost  the  entire  Southern  part  of 
the  State;  has  attended  more  than  a  thousand  funerals, 
and  preached  over  three  thous;vnd  sermons  during  his 
long  pastorate.  .He  has  been  widely  useful  in  all 
educational  work,  having  served  for  many  years  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wabash  College,  Indiana, 
of  which  Board  he  is  still  a  member.     As  a  pastor, 
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his  work  has  been  marked  by  faithful,  persevering 
and  tender  service  among  the  people.  He  has  thus 
txerted  a  vride  and  most  salutary  influence  in  the 
city  of  his  home.  As  a  student  he  has  kept  up  his 
Hebrew  and  Greek  studies  with  system  and  care, 
going  to  the  original  Scriptures  for  his  views  and 
expositions  of  truth.  His  preaching  h.is  been  charac- 
terized by  fidelity  to  truth,  loving  interest  in  his 
people,  and  a  single  purpose  to  bring  them  into  the 
deepest  fellowship  with  God  and  His  work.  As  a 
presbyter  he  has  wrought  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
always  fulfilling  his  appointments,  serving  in  every 
position  to  which  he  has  been  called  with  scrupulous 
fidelity.  He  has  contributed  largely,  by  prayer  and 
personal  service,  to  the  success  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  making  his  ministry 
and  personal  influence  as  a  man  of  God  felt  throughout 
the  entire  commonwealth. 

Hutchinson,  John  Russell,  D.  D.,  was  born 
in  Columbia  county,  Pa.,  February  12th,  1807,  and 
was  prepared  for  college  at  the  academy  of  his  uncle, 
the  Rev.  John  Hutchinson,  of  Mifllintown,  Juniata 
county.  Pa.  He  graduated  at  Jeflferson  College  in 
1826,  and  entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  the  Fall  of 
the  same  year,  remaining  about  two  j'ears.  Licensed 
by  the  Presbyt<"ry  of  Philadelphia,  April  22d,  1829, 
he  went  in  the  following  October  to  Mississippi. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  Southwest. 

From  November,  1829,  to  July,  1830,  he  preached 
at  Rodney,  Miss.  In  July,  1830,  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Baton  Kouge, 
La.,  where  he  continued  two  or  three  years,  and  in 
January,  1834,  he  became  connected  with  the  College 
of  Louisiana,  at  Jackson,  at  the  same  time  serving 
the  church  there  as  a  supply.  January  1st,  1837,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
and  continued  in  this  relation  until  October  31st, 
1842.  In  this  year  he  Wiis  called  to  the  Cluur  of 
Ancient  Languages  in  Oakland  College,  Miss.,  which 
he  occupied  until  1854.  "While  at  Oakland,  he  also 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  Bethel  Church,  in  its  vicinity, 
from  1848  to  1852.  In  1851,  at  the  death  of  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Chamberlain,  D.  D.,  President  of  Oakland 
College,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  President 
of  the  Institution  devolved  for  a  time  on  Professor 
Hutchinson.  In  1854  he  removed  to  New  Orleans, 
establishing  a  classical  school  of  a  high  order,  at  the 
same  time  supplying  the  pulpits  of  the  Prytanea 
Street,  Carrollton,  and  other  churches  within  eas}- 
distance.  In  1860  he  removed  to  Houston,  Texas, 
whither  his  oldest  son  had  gone  some  years  before, 
and  conducted  an  academy,  at  the  same  time  preach- 
ing to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  did  much  service  as  an  evangelist,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Brazos,  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  died,  February  24th,  1878.  He 
was  a  preacher  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  in  his 
prime,   a   nuui   of  mark.      He  was   a   fine   clas.sical 


scholar,  and  an  admirable  in.structor,  genial,  humor- 
ous, sympathetic  and  tender  in  his  nature. 

Hutton,  Rev.  "William,  was  lioru  in  Ireland, 
April  llitli,  1-I3S;  graduated  at  Huniilt^m  College  in 
1864,  and  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  in  April,  1867;  ordained  an  evangelist 
on  the  27th  of  October,  following,  and  on  the  8th  of 
December  took  charge  of  a  mission  enterprise  in 
Philadelphia,  which  grew  into  a  church  organization, 
named  "Greenwich  Street  Presbyterian  Church," 
over  which  he  was  inst;Uled  pastor,  November  5th, 
1868.  He  still  continues  in  this  charge,  with  the 
divine  blessing  upon  his  labors.  Mr.  Hutton  has 
been  Moderator  of  Presbytery  three  times,  twice  a 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1874 
was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church,  meeting  in  Bclfa.st.  After  his 
return  from  abroad,  he  published  a  volume  entitled, 
"Wanderings  in  Europe."  He  is  an  earnest,  faithful 
minister,  a  graceful  writer,  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  esteemed  by  his  brethren. 

Hyde,  Rev.  Smith  Harris,  was  next  to  the 
youngest  child  of  Dr.  John  A.  and  Sarah  (Smith) 
Hyde,  and  was  born  in  Youngstown,  Niagara  county, 
N.  Y.,  September  28th,  1834.  Having  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1857,  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  in  Auburn,  N.Y.,  the  same 
year,  and  there  pursued  the  full  course  of  study, 
graduating  in  1860.  The  year  previous  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Niagara.  The  same  year  he  accejjted  a  call  to  the 
Rock  Hill  Church,  Missouri,  and  was  ordained  and 
instiiUed  pastor,  April  19th,  1861.  After  more  than 
four  years'  labor  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  Carrollton,  111.,  settling  there  in 
November,  1864.  This  pastorate  pleasantly  con- 
tinued over  fifteen  years,  when,  in  February,  1880,  he 
removed  to  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  to  engage  in  mission- 
ary work  with  the  church  there,  which  he  prosecuted 
for  two  years.  He  then  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Carthage,  111,  For  some  ten  or  more  j-ears  he  was 
Stated  Clerk  of  Alton  Presbytery,  and  for  some  four 
years  the  Stilted  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois  South. 
Mr.  Hyde  has  been  blessed  in  his  ministry,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren. 

Hypocrisy,  is  a  .seeming,  or  professing  to  be, 
what  in  truth  and  reality  we  are  not.  It  consists  in 
assuming  a  character  which  we  are  conscious  does 
not  belong  to  us,  and  which  we  intentionally  impose 
upon  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  mankind  concern- 
ing us.  The  name  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
tongue,  in  which  it  primarily  signifies  the  profession 
of  a  stage-player, which  is  to  express  in  speech,  habit 
and  action,  not  his  own  person  and  manners,  but  hif: 
whom  he  undertakes  to  represent.  And  so  it  is,  for 
the  very  essence  of  hypocrisy  lies  in  apt  imitation 
and  deceit;  in  acting  the  part  of  a  member  of  Christ 
without  any  .saving  grace.     The  hypocrite  is  a  double 
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person ;  he  has  one  person  which  is  natural,  another 
which  is  artificial ;  the  first  he  keeps  to  himself,  the 
other  he  puts  on,  as  he  does  his  clothes,  to  make  his 
appearance  in  before  men.  It  was  ingeniously  said 
by  BasU,  "that  the  hypocrite  has  not  put  off  the  old 
man,  but  put  on  the  new  upon  it.'' 

Hpyocrites  have  been  divided  into  four  classes: — 
1.  The  world!;/  hypocrite,  who  nuikes  a  profession  of 
religion,  and  pretends  to  be  religious,  merely  from 
worldly  considerations  (Matt,  xxiii,  5).  2.  The 
legal  hypocrite,    who   relinquishes   his  vicious  prac- 


tices, in  order  thereby  to  merit  heaven,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  has  no  real  love  to  God  (Rom.  x,  3). 
3.  The  evangelical  hypocrite,  whose  religion  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  loose  conviction  of  sin,  who  rejoices 
under  the  idea  that  Christ  died  for  him,  and  yet  has 
no  desire  to  live  a  holy  life  (Matt,  xiii,  20;  2  Pet. 
ii,  20).  4.  The  enthiinia.'itie  hypocrite,  who  has  an 
imaginary  sight  of  his  .sin  and  of  Christ,  talks  of 
remarkable  impulses  and  high  feelings,  and  thinks 
himself  very  wise  and  good,  while  he  lives  in  the  most 
scandalous  practices  (Matt,  xiii,  39;  2  Cor.  xi,  14). 


Ignorance  of  our  Future  Mode  of  Exist- 
ence. There  is  something  that  is  ours,  which  is  to 
be  a  thou.sand  years  hence,  a  million  of  years  hence, 
a  million  of  ages  hence,  a  millions  times  that — ^and 
so  forward;  it  is  ours,  for  it  is  certain  to  be,  and  cer- 
tain to  be  inseparable  from  us.  It  is  to  be  even  our- 
selves, as  absolutely  ours  as  the  state  we  are  to  be  in 
to-morrow  is  so — nay,  as  much  as  the  state  we  are 
in  this  moment  belongs  to  us.  Tlie  case  being  so,  in 
thoughtful  minds  the  question  arises.  Why  are  we 
so  precluded  from  a  foresight  which  would  in  some 
measure  enable  us  to  realize,  to  our  apprehension, 
that  future  state  of  ourselves  ? 

To  this  question  an  able  writer  thus  replies : — 
One  obvious  thing  in  answer  is,  the  essential  im- 
possibility. Reflect,  how  very  imperfectly  we  com- 
prehend even  our  present  existence,  after  all  manner 
of  experience  of  it,  and  intimacy  with  it.  Diminu- 
tive as  we  are,  we  involve  a  world  of  mystery.  The 
acutest,  the  profoundest  investigators  have  been 
baffled.  AVhat  is  life?  What  is  soul?  Wliat  is 
even  body  ?  How  combined  ?  And  if  we  had  the 
means  of  pursuing  the  inquiry  into  our  future  state, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  every  mystery  would  be 
aggravated  upon  us.  It  is  true,  that  the  great 
' '  Revealer  of  secrets ' '  could  have  told  us,  by  revela- 
tion, some  things  respecting  the  future  state  which 
we  might,  in  some  superficial,  general  manner,  have 
Understood.  For  example;  whether  the  disem- 
bodied spirit  will  have  a  material  vehicle  ?  Whether 
there  will  be  a  distinct  formal  process  of  judgment  on 
it  at  death?  In  what  place  it  shall  dwell  till  the 
resurrection  ?  Whether  it  will,  during  that  interval, 
be  apprised  of  the  transactions  on  this  earth? 
■WTiether  it  will  have  sensible,  intimate  communica- 
tions with  superior  spirits?  'WTiether  it  will  have  a 
clearer,  vaster  manifestation  of  the  grand  scene  of  the 
creation?  WTiether  it  will  have  a  luminous  foresight 
of  what  it  will  become  at  the  resurrection  ?  When, 
and  of  what  kind,  will  be  the  local  habitations  there- 
after ?  What  the  employments  will  chiefly  consist  of? 


AU  this,  however,  would  have  reached  but  a  little 
way  into  the  eternal  progression  !  even  if  so  far  it 
gave  us  light.  But  what  we  would  insist  on  is,  that 
all  disclosures  given  of  the  future  state  would  have 
been,  to  us,  faint  and  inefficient  information.  For  if 
it  had  been  given  in  terms  merely  general,  it  would 
have  left  our  conceptions  in  a  state  nearly  as  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  as  ever,  no  definite  substance  ;  and, 
in  particular  and  specific  terms  it  could  not  have  been 
given,  without  becoming  either  unintelligible  or  de- 
graded; for  it  must  have  been  given  either  in  terms 
of  very  close  analogy  with  our  present  state,  or  in 
terms,  if  any  such  could  have  been  found,  fitted  and 
true  to  the  nature  of  a  vastly  different  economy. 
Suppose  the  former;  that  is,  terms  and  images  belong- 
ing to  our  present  state,  then  the  descriptive  informa- 
tion would  have  been  degraded.  For  then  the  whole 
\-ision,  that  should  have  been  so  grand,  would  have  , 
been  brought  down  totrards  the  level,  though  notquite 
to  it,  of  our  present  notions  and  state — our  modes  of 
life,  of  habitation,  of  narrow,  limited  activity,  of 
imperfect  social  communication.  There  would  be  a 
servile  analogy  or  resemblance  to  our  manner  of 
relation  to  place,  to  surrounding  elements,  to  the 
modes  and  sources  of  pleasure,  and  to  our  means 
and  iiLstruments  of  knowledge  and  power.  In  short, 
the  whole  revealed  description  must  have  been  con- 
formed to  the  apprehensions  of  beings  living  in  these 
gross  bodies,  and  having  all  their  ideas  modified  by 
their  bodily  senses.  But  this  would  be  to  humiliate, 
to  degrade  the  description  and  theory  of  a  superior 
state ;  and  not  only  would  the  description  be  degraded, 
— but  it  would  not  be  true.  On  such  accounts,  a 
thinking  and  aspiring  mind  feels  little  satisfaction  or 
complacency  in  any  of  those  imaginary  particular 
representiitions  of  what  tlie  economy  of  a  superior 
world  may  be  supposed  to  be.  There  is  a  recoiling 
feeling — "that  is  far  too  like  things  as  they  might  be 
here;  that  is  making  only  a  superior  terrestrial  state." 

But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  revealed  specific 
description  of  a  future  state  to  be  given  in  terms  truly 
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appropriate  to  a  quite  different  and  higher  economy 
— and  then  it  would  have  been  unintelligible.  But 
in  truth  the  su]iposition  itself  is  unintelligible  and 
absurd.  That  would  be  the  language  of  another 
world.  No  terras  could  convey  to  us  a  totally  dif- 
ferent order  of  idea-s;  no  human  language  could  do 
it,  and  any  other  would  be  but  the  mysterious 
emblems  of  eternity — bright,  indeed,  on  yonder  side, 
toward  heaven,  but  dark  on  this,  toward  us.  Such 
a  revelation  would  be  a  sun  in  total  and  perpetual 
eclipse. 

We  say,  then,  that  it  does  not  "yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be,"  plainly  because  it  is  impossible. 

If  we  went  no  further  in  the  inquiry  than  merely 
the  state  immediately  alter  death,  the  separate  state, 
we  can  instantly  conceive  that  when  the  .soul  is  taken 
out  of  this  body,  with  all  its  senses,  and  there- 
fore out  of  the  whole  system  of  relations  with  the 
senses,  and  all  the  modes  of  perception  belongiug  to 
the  senses,  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  which  no  specific 
ideas  can  be  conveyed  to  us. 

Even  supposing,  contrary  to  all  this,  that  .some 
specific  conceptions  of  the  future  state  could  be 
and  were  conveyed  to  us,  the  eftect  would  not  be 
what  we  are  ready  to  inuigine.  We  are  apt  to  fancy 
how  mightily  and  permanently  striking  and  com- 
manding such  ideas  would  be.  But  no;  they  would 
become  gradually  familiarized  among  our  ideas,  and 
lose  their  extraordinary  and,  so  to  speak,  extrar-mun- 
dane  quality  and  power  of  impression.  They  must 
be  mingled  with  our  ordinary  conceptions,  lie  adverted 
to  in  our  ordinary  language,  and  would  soon  cease  to 
be  like  messengers  sent  to  us  from  the  dead  and  the 
world  of  spirits. 

A  far  stronger  impression  is  made  on  t/iinking  spirits, 
and  on  others  nothing  makes  an  impression,  by  an  un- 
defined magnificence,  by  a  grand  and  awful  mystery, 
when  we  are  absolutely  certain  that  there  is  a  stu- 
pendous reality  veiled  in  that  mystery;  when  (juite 
certain,  too,  that  it  relates  to  ourselves,  and  that  it 
will  at  length  be  disclosed. 

Such  a  grand  reality,  thus  mysteriously  veiled,  at^ 
tracts  thinking  spirits  most  mightily — like  the  mystic 
and  awful  recess  in  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple. 
It  keeps  in  action  the  inquisitiveness,  conjectures, 
expectation.  It  sets  the  mind  on  imagining  the  ut- 
most that  it  can  of  grandeur  and  importiince;  and 
the  idea  still  is,  after  the  utmost  efforts,  ' '  It  is  far 
greater  than  even  all  that .'" 

Thus,  if  we  will  think,  this  grandeur  veiled  in  dark- 
ness has  a  more  powerful  eftect  on  the  mind  than  any 
distinct  particulars  made  palpable  to  our  apprehen- 
sion, and  brought  down  to  our  level  in  order  to  be 
made  so.  So  far,  then,  it  is  better  that  it  should 
not  "  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be. ' ' 

In  this  life  men  are  placed  in  this  world's  relations; 
a  .system  of  relations  corresponding  to  our  inhabiting 
a  gross,  frail,  mortiil  body,  with  all  its  wants  and 
circumstances;  here  we  have  to  perform  all  the  various 


business  of  this  world.  That  there  are  innumerable 
thoughts,  cares,  employments,  belonging  inseparably 
to  this  our  state;  and  that,  therefore,  there  must  not 
be  such  a  manifestation  of  the  future  state  as  would 
confound,  stop  and  break  up  this  system,  is  plain. 
It  is  true,  that  what  we  have  been  saying  nearly 
amounts  to  this,  that  no  revelation  in  words,  such 
as  we  could  clearly  understand,  would  so  take  hold 
on  our  minds  as  to  produce  any  such  effect.  To  pro- 
duce such  an  eflfect,  there  must,  th<'n,  be  mighty  and 
portentous  circumstances  and  appearances,  extraordi- 
nary interferences,  things  to  a-stonish  and  shake  the 
constitution  of  our  nature;  or  else,  perfectly  extra- 
ordinary impressions  forced  on  our  minds  to  give  us 
intimations  and  .specimens  of  another  state  of  exist- 
ence, and  produce  overpowering  emotions  concerning 
it.  This  could  be,  if  God  so  willed;  but  this  must 
not  be,  because  it  would  unfit  men  for  the  regular 
performance  of  the  business  of  this  life. 

We  add  that  other  plain  reason  for  our  being  kept 
in  such  ignorance  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  future 
state;  that  faith  is  to  be  the  grand  principle  of  our 
feelings  and  conduct  respecting  hereafter.  We  are  to 
believe,  to  be  persuaded,  and  to  act  conformably  to 
that  persuasion;  the  whole  present  sj'stem  must  be 
consonant  with  this.  This  appointment  of  faith  to 
be  the  actuating  principle  is  partly,  as  we  see,  because 
it  cannot  he  otherwise;  and  partly  because,  to  be 
governed  by  the  declaration  and  will  of  God  is  the 
^•ital  essence  of  all  the  obligations  of  his  creatures. 

But  now,  will  it  not  be  said,  that  the  latter  part  of 
these  representations  does  in  effect  contradict  the 
former;  that  we  first  make  it  a  reproach  to  men  that 
they  so  little  direct  their  thoughts  and  imagination 
to  a  future  state;  and  that  next  we  acquit  them,  by 
showing  the  impossibility  of  forming  any  clear  con- 
ceptions of  it,  if  they  did  so  direct  their  minds  ?  What 
is  the  use,  it  may  be  said,  of  indulging  our  musings 
and  inquisitive  conjectures  on  the  unknown?  We 
answer,  it  is  necessary ;  when  there  is  such  a  stupendous 
reality  for  certain  before  us,  it  is  eridently  a  primary 
duty  to  think  of  it,  and  with  deepest  interest;  and 
we  cjinnot  think  of  it  as  one  simple,  single,  invariable 
idea.  The  mind  must  go,  or  attempt  to  go,  in  some 
degree,  into  special  modes  of  conception  respecting  it. 

It  is  an  elevating  and  spiritualizing  exercise  of  the 
mind.  It  tends  to  carry  the  soul  a  little  way  toward 
its  proper  region,  and  to  lessen  the  false  importance 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  and  to  slacken  their  hold. 
It  contributes  to  obWate  that  unnatural  and  pernicious 
estrangement  aud  dissociation  between  our  present 
and  future  state.  It  tends  to  habituate  the  spirit  to 
seek  and  find  the  giand  importance  of  its  existence 
in  its  hereafter,  and  to  awake  a  lively  and  a  sacred 
curiosity — which  is  surely  a  right  and  a  worthy  state 
of  feeling  with  which  to  go  toward  another  world, 
and  to  go  into  it.  It  may  help  to  turn  to  valuable 
account  the  varieties  in  the  present  system  of  our 
existence,   the  facts  in  surrounding   nature,  the  im- 
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mediate  circumstances  of  our  own  being,  by  prompting, 
on  each  particular,  tlie  thought  and  tlie  question, 
"WTiat  corresponding  to  tliis,  what  in  contrariety 
to  this,  what  instead  of  this,  may  tlieie  be  in  that 
other  world?"  It  may  aid  to  Iceep  us  associated 
with  those  who  are  gone  thither.  It  may  give  new 
emphasis  to  our  impression  of  tlie  evil  of  sin,  and  the 
excellence  of  all  wisdom,  holiness  and  piety,  by  the 
thought,  "What  manner  of  eflect  is  this,  or  this, 
adapted  to  result  in,  in  that  future  stiite?" 

By  this  exercise  of  contemplative  anticipation,  we 
may  make  excellent  use  of  those  figures  :'.nd  emblems 
in  which  revelation  has  shadowed  out  the  future 
state,  caTrying  the  thoughts  as  far  as  we  can  from  the 
mere  figure,  to  what  would  in  a  higher  sense  best 
correspond  to  it.  In  such  an  exercise,  the  particular 
character  of  the  individual's  mind,  his  t;iste,  his  less 
or  greater  abstraction  in  thinking,  will,  and  very 
properly  may,  have  a  leading  influence.  Many  pious 
minds  may  love  to  imagine  something  very  consider- 
ably in  analogy  with  the  present  order  of  existence, 
only  greatly  raised  and  refined,  but  never  losing  sight 
of  the  parallel ;  and  this  will  no  doubt  greatly  con- 
tribute to  a  distinctness  of  idea.s;  an  analogous  order 
of  senses,  and  as  adapted  to  them,  beautiful  and 
sublime  scenes,  enchanting  music  of  sounds,  etc. 

With  others  the  wish  will  be  to  go  so  far  away  from 
resemblance  as  is  possible  without  going  into  absolute 
and  impalpable  abstraction,  into  an  unrealizable 
vacuity ;  and  this,  we  think,  is  strongly  warranted  by 
what  is  s;iid  of  the  nature  of  the  body  which  shall  be 
constituted  at  the  resurrection,  and  by  the  considera- 
tion of  its  immortility.  Something  widely,  im- 
mensely difterent  from  all  that  belongs  to  it  now,  is 
surely  implied  by  the  a.ssertion  that  it  is  to  be  like 
"  the  glorious  body  "  of  the  Mediator.  What  can  we 
imagine  of  that  body  ?  Very  far,  surely,  from  any 
close  analogy  with  this  earthly  structure.  Consider  it, 
too,  as  capable  of  rising  to  "  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air."  Consider  that  pointed  contrast,  rather  than 
any  parallel,  which  the  apostle  exhibits  in  his  account 
of  it — a  body  raised  in  "glory,"  in  "power,"  in  "in- 
corruption,"  and  to  crown  all,  a  "spiritual  "body.  He 
displays  this  body  in  lofty  triumph  over  the  present 
body.  The  descrijition  gives  the  full  impression  of  some- 
thing not  only  immensely  different,  but  specifically 
and  essentially  different.  Then  consider  the  strange, 
the  mysterious  circumstance  of  its  immortality.  A 
bodily  structure  immortal  !  adapted  to  live  for  ever 
and  ever.  Here  we  are  carried  away  out  of  all  con- 
ceivable analogy,  as  by  the  whirlwind  that  took  Elijah 
away. 

In  this,  its  immortality,  we  are  not  to  suppose  the 
operation  of  a  perpetual  miracle,  but  that  it  will  be 
naturally  immortal,  by  the  same  essential  law  as  the 
soul  is  so;  that  it  will  not  have,  either  in  its  material 
consistence  or  its  vital  organization,  any  inherent 
principle  of  decay.  But  how  confounded  is  all  intel- 
lect, or  created   and   fixed   within   the  feeling  itself, 


simply  a  fancy,  in  the  attempt  to  conceive  of  such  a 
body,  or  of  its  senses,  partial  or  \-ital  action  !  If  we 
attempt  to  imagine  a  material  scenery,  and  order  of 
elements,  corresponding  in  iiualitj'  to  such  a  botly, 
how  lost  we  are  again  !  Yet  such  a  representation 
calls  upon  us  not  to  forbear  thinking  on  the  mysterious 
subject,  but  to  aim  at  thinking  sublimely. 

After  all,  and  amid  all  our  eftbrts  to  conceive  of 
the  mode  of  the  future  existence,  it  will  be  well  to 
occupy  our  contemplations  much  upon  the  grand  gen- 
eral elements  of  the  future  felicity:  Holiness,  charity, 
wisdom,  power,  immortality,  enjoyment  of  the  divine 
presence  and  benignity. 

Let  no  curiosity  of  high  speculation  beguile  us  for 
a  moment  out  of  recollection  of  the  one  mighty  differ- 
ence, of  the  two  grand  opposites,  in  the  future  state, 
the  condition  of  the  redeemed  and  purified,  and  the 
unbelieving  and  unrighteous. 

Inabrie,  Charles  Kisselman,  D.  D.,  was  liorn 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  l.'ith,  1814,  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1835.  After 
teaching  for  a  time,  he  was  Tutor  in  the  college, 
1838-40.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbj-tery  of 
Elizabethtown,  January  5th,  1841,  and  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  Rahway,  X.  J.,  1841-52.  He  was 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
1857-70;  editor  of  the  New  York  Erangelkt,  1869-70, 
and  since  1852  has  been  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Dr.  Imbrie  is  an  excellent 
preacher,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  pastoral  duty, 
a  good  writer,  and  diligently  devoted  to  his  work 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Imputation.  By  the  term  "impute"  is  meant 
to  hui  ill  the  rlirirge  or  credit  of  any  one,  as  a  ground  of 
judicial  punishment  or  justification.  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  "to  impute  sin  or  right- 
eousness "is  used  in  the  Bible.  By  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  first  sin,  it  is  not  intended  that  his  per- 
sonal transgression  becomes  the  personal  transgression 
of  his  posterity,  but  that  the  guilt  of  his  tran.sgres- 
sion  is  reckoned  to  their  account.  And  it  is  only  the 
guilt  of  his  frst  sin,  which  was  committed  by  him  as 
a  public  representative,  that  is  imputed  to  his  pos- 
terity, and  not  the  guilt  of  his  future  sins,  after  he 
had  ceased  to  act  in  that  character.  The  grounds  of 
this  imputation  are,  that  Adam  was  both  the  natumi 
root  and  the  federal  head,  or  representative,  of  all  his 
posterity.  The  former  is  the  only  ground  mentioned 
in  chap,  vi,  sec.  iii,  of  our  Confession,  probably  because 
the  representative  character  of  Adam  in  the  covenant 
of  works  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  view;  but  in 
the  succeeding  chapter  this  is  distinctly  recognized. 
And  both  in  the  Larger  Catechism  (Question  22)  and 
in  the  Shorter  (Question  IG)  the  representative  char- 
acter of  Adam  in  the  covenant  made  with  him  is 
explicitly  assigned  as  the  princijial  ground  of  the 
imputation  of  the  guilt  of  his  first  sin  to  all  his 
posterity. 

We  do  not  see  how  the  universal   corruption  of 
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mankind  can  be  accounted  for,  without  admitting 
that  they  are  involved  in  the  guilt  of  his  first  trans- 
gression. It  must  he  some  sin  which  God  punishes 
with  the  deprivation  of  original  righteousness;  and 
that  can  be  no  otlier  than  the  first  sin  of  Adam.  The 
doctrine  of  imputation  is  clearly  taught  in  Scripture; 
particularly  in  Eoraans  v,  it  is  so  plainly  stated,  so 
oftfn  repeated,  and  so  formally  proved,  that  it  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle. 
In  support  of  this  doctrine,  we  might  appeal  to  the 
universality  of  the  effects  of  sin,  especially  to  the 
death  of  infants.  The  apostle  affirms,  in  the  most 
express  terms,  that  death  is  the  eifect  of  .sin  (Rom. 
v,  12);  and  experience,  as  well  as  Scripture,  shows 
that  death  passes  upon  all  men.  It  passes  even  upon 
those  who  are  incapable  of  committing  actual  sin; 
for  ' '  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over 
them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression."  Rom.  v,  14.  This  is  gener- 
ally understood  as  referring  to  infants,  who  are  in- 
capable of  sinning  personallj'  and  actually,  as  Adam 
did ;  and  since  they  have  never,  in  their  own  persons, 
violated  any  law,  their  exposure  to  death  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  imputation  to 
them  of  the  sin  of  Adani.  This  doctrine  also  derives 
couiirmation  from  the  analogy  between  Adam  and 
Christ,  as  .stated  by  the  apostle  in  the  same  chapter. 
In  verse  14  he  affirms  that  Adam  "is  the  figure  of 
him  that  was  to  come, ' '  and  he  traces  the  analogy  in 
the  .subsequent  verses,  particularly  in  verses  18,  19. 
"  Therefore,  as  by  the  oft'ence  of  one  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation;  even  so,  by  the 
righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men 
"unto  justification  of  life.  For  as  by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  .so  by  the 
obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous." 
"These  verses,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "contain  the 
strength  of  the  argument  for  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin.  As  the  condemnation  of  Adam  comes 
to  us,  even  so  does  the  justification  by  Christ  come 
to  us.  Now  we  know  that  the  inerit  of  the  Sa^-iour 
is  ascribed  to  us,  else  no  atonement  for  the  past,  and 
no  renovation  of  heart  or  of  life  that  is  ever  exem- 
plified in  this  world,  for  the  future,  will  suffice  for 
our  acceptance  with  God.  Even  so,  then,  must  the 
demerit  of  Adam  have  been  ascribed  to  us.  The 
analogy  affirmed  in  these  verses  leads  irresistibly  to 
this  conclusion.  The  judgment  that  we  are  guiltj' 
is  transferred  to  us  from  the  actual  guilt  of  the  one 
representative,  even  as  the  judgment  that  we  are 
righteous  is  transferred  to  us  from  the  actual  right- 
eousness of  the  other  representative.  We  are  sinners 
in  virtue  of  one  man's  disobedience,  independently 
of  our  own  personal  sins;  and  we  are  righteous  in 
virtue  of  another's  obedience,  icdependently  of 
our  own  personal  qualifications.  We  do  not  say  but 
that  through  Adam  we  become  personally  sinful, 
inheriting,  as  we  do,  his  corrupt  nature.  Neither  do 
we  say,  but  that  through  Christ  we  become  person- 


ally holy,  deriving  out  of  his  fullness  the  very  graces 
which  adorned  his  own  character.  But,  as  it  is  at 
best  a  tainted  holiness  that  we  have  on  this  side  of 
death,  we  must  have  something  more  than  it  in 
which  to  appear  before  God;  and  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  reckoned  unto  us  and  rewarded  in  us,  is 
that  something.  The  something  which  conesponds 
to  this  in  Adam,  is  his  guilt,  reckoned  unto  us  and 
punished  in  us;  so  that  to  complete  the  analogy,  as 
from  him  we  get  the  infusion  of  his  depravity,  so 
from  him,  also,  do  we  get  the  imputation  of  his 
demerit.  "Adam  "  is  not  merely  the  corrupt  parent 
of  a  corrupt  offspring,  who  sin  because  of  the  de- 
pravity wherewith  he  has  tainted  all  the  families  of 
the  earth;  but  who  have  sinned  in  him,  to  use  the 
language  of  our  old  divines,  as  their  federal  head,  as 
the  representative  of  a  covenant  wliich  God  made 
with  him,  and,  through  him,  with  all  his  posterity. 
Sinners,  as  already  hinted,  obtain  an  interest  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  for  their  justification,  by  God 
imputing  it  to  them,  and  their  receiving  it  by  faith. 
We  now  refer  to  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  iUelf,  and  not  merely  to  its  effects.  To  say 
that  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that  is.  His  obedi- 
ence and  sufferings,  are  imputed  to  us  only  as  their 
effects,  is  to  say,  that  we  have  the  benefit  of  them, 
and  no  more,  but  imputation  itself  is  denied.  So 
say  the  Socmians;  but  they  know  well  enough,  and 
ingenuously  grant,  that  they  overthrow  all  true,  real 
imputation  thereby.  The  effects  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness are  communicated  to  us  upon  the  ground  of 
the  imputation  of  His  righteousness  itself ;  but  they 
are  really  imparted,  and  not  imputed  to  us.  Many, 
we  apprehend,  oppo.se  the  doctrine  of  imputiition, 
owing  to  their  misconception  of  its  proper  nature. 
It  does  not  signify  the  infusion  of  hol.y  di.spositions, 
or  the  actual  transference  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  to  believers,  so  that  it  becomes  inherently  and 
subjectively  theirs;  that  is  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  things  ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  God  reekons  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  to  their  account,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  it,  treats  them  as  if  they  were  righteous. 
God  does  not  reckon  that  they  performed  it  them- 
.selves,  for  that  would  be  a  judgment  not  according 
to  truth ;  but  he  accounts  it  to  them  for  their  jus- 
tification. "There  are  certain  technical  terms  in 
theology,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "which  are  used  so 
currently  that  they  fail  to  impress  their  own  mean- 
ing on  the  thinking  principle.  The  term  '  impute '  is 
one  of  them.  It  may  hold  fortli  a  revelation  of  its 
plain  sense  to  you,  when  it  is  barely  mentioned  that 
the  term  impute  in  the  6th  verse  (Rom.  iv),  is  the 
same  in  the  original  with  what  is  employed  in  that 
verse  of  Philemon  where  Paul  says,  '  If  he  hath 
wronged  thee,  or  oweth  thee  ought,  put  that  on  mine 
account. '  To  impute  righteousness  to  a  man  without 
works,  is  simply  to  put  righteousness  down  to  his 
account,  though  he  has  not  performed  the  works  of 
righteousness. ' ' 
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The  doctrine  of  the  iniputatiou  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness is  clearly  taught  in  Scripture.  We  are  repre- 
sented as  being  constituted  righteous  by  the  obedience 
of  Christ,  as  we  are  constituted  sinners  by  the  dis- 
obedience of  Adam  ;  and  this  can  only  be  by  imputa- 
tion, Rom.  V,  19.  We  are  also  said  to  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  Grod  in  Christ,  as  he  was  made  sin 
for  us;  and  this,  likewise,  could  only  be  by  imputa- 
tion, 2  Cor.  V,  21.  We  are  expressly  told  that  God 
imputeth  righteousness  without  works,  Rom.  iv,  6. 
This  imputation  proceeds  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
believer'.s/('(/fra?  union  with  Christ  from  eternity,  and 
of  his  vit(tl  union  with  him  in  time.  Christ,  as  the 
surety  of  his  spiritual  seed,  engaged  from  everlasting 
to  fulfill  this  righteousness  for  them  ;  he  fulfilled  it 
in  their  nature,  and  in  their  room ;  and  when  they 
become  vitally  united  to  him  by  the  Spirit  and  by 
faith,  God  graciously  accounts  his  righteousness  to 
them  for  their  justification. 

Inability,  in  theology,  means  a  want  of  power  to 
do  God's  will.  It  may  be  natural,  when  the  cause  is 
extrinsic  to  the  will,  moral,  when  the  cause  is  in- 
herent in  the  will.  The  New  School  Calvinistic 
theologians  contended  that  man  has  not  natural,  but 
merely  moral  inability;  consequently  he  can  serve 
God  if  he  will.  The  Old  School  denied  him  ability 
of  any  kind.  The  Arminians  do  the  same,  but  aflSrm 
gracious  ability,  whereby  man  is  enabled  to  be  saved. 
Adam  in  his  estate  of  irmocency,  says  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge, 
was  a  free  agent,  created  with  holy  aflections  and 
moral  tendencies,  >et  with  a  character  as  yet  uncon- 
firmed; capable  of  obedience,  yet  liable  to  be  seduced 
by  external  temptation,  and  by  the  inordinate  excite- 
ment of  the  propensions  of  his  animal  nature,  such 
as  in  their  proper  degree  and  due  subordination  are 
innocent.  Of  this  stiite  of  a  holy  yet  fallible  nature 
we  have  no  experience,  and  consequently  very  imper- 
fect comprehension. 

As  to  man's  present  estate,  our  Standards  teach 
(1)  that  man  is  still  a  free  agent,  and  able  to  will  as, 
upon  the  whole,  he  desires  to  will.  (2)  Tliathe  has 
likewise  ability  to  discharge  many  of  the  natural 
obligations  which  spring  out  of  his  relations  to  his 
fellow-men.  (3)  That  his  soul,  by  reason  of  the  fall, 
being  morally  corrupted  and  spiritually  dead,  his 
understanding  being  spiritually  blind  and  his  affec- 
tions perverted,  he  is  "utterly  indisposed,  disabled 
and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined 
to  evil"  (Conf.  Faith,  ch.  vi,  ?  4,  and  ch.  xvi,  |  3; 
L.  Cat.  Q.  2.5);  and  hence  he  "hath  wholly  lost  all 
ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying 
salvation, "  so  that  he  "  is  not  able  of  his  own  strength 
to  convert  himself, "  or  even  "to  prepare  himself 
thereunto."  Conf.  Faith,  ch.  ix,  I  3.  The  same 
view  is  t;iught  in  all  the  Protestant  Confessions, 
Lutheran  and  Reformed. 

This  inability  is  (1)  absolute.  Man  has  no  power, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  fulfill  the  moral  law,  or  to  accept 
Christ,  or  to  change  his  nature  so  as  to  increase  his 


power,  and  so  can  neither  do  his  duty  without  grace, 
nor  prepare  himself  by  himself  for  grace.  (2)  It  is 
purely  moral,  because  man  possesses  since  the  fall,  as 
much  as  before,  all  the  constitutional  faculties  requisite 
to  moral  agency,  and  his  inability  has  its  ground 
solely  in  the  wrong  moral  state  of  those  faculties.  It 
is  simply  the  evil  moral  disposition  of  the  soul.  (3) 
It  is  natural,  because  it  is  not  accidental,  but  innate, 
and  inheres  in  the  universal  and  radical  moral  state 
of  our  souls  by  nature;  that  is,  as  that  nature  is 
naturally  propagated  since  the  fell.  (4)  It  is  not 
natural  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to  the  nature  of 
man  as  originally  formed  by  God,  or  as  resulting 
from  any  constitutional  deficiency,  or  development  of 
our  natural  moral  faculties  as  originally  given  by  God. 

That  this  doctrine  is  true  is  proved  (1)  from  direct 
declarations  of  Scripture.  ' '  Can  the  Ethiopian  change 
his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  then  may  ye  also 
do  good  that  are  accustomed  to  doe^il."  Jer.  xiii, 
23.     "Xo  man  can  come  unto  me  exeejit  the  Father 

who  sent  me  draw  him No  man  can  come  unto 

me  excejit  it  be  given  him  of  my  Father."  John  -vi, 
44,  6.5;  Rom.  ix,  16;  1  Cor.  ii,  14.  (2)  From  what 
Scriptures  say  of  man's  state  by  nature.  It  is  declared 
to  be  a  state  of  ' '  blindness, ' '  and  ' '  darkness, ' '  and  of 
"spiritual  death."  Eph.  iv,  18  ;  Col.  ii,  13.  The 
unregenerate  are  the  "servants  of  sin  "  and  "subject 
to  Satan."  Rom.  vi,  20;  v,  6;  2  Tim.  ii,  26;  Matt, 
xxii,  33-35.  (3)  From  what  the  Scriptures  say  of 
the  nature  and  the  universal  and  absolute  necessity 
of  regeneration  :  "Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. ' '  John  iii,  3. 
It  is  called  "re  new  birth,"  "re  new  creatioti,"  "a 
begetting  anew,"  "a  giving  a  new  heart."  In  this 
work  God  is  the  agent,  man  is  the  subject.  It  is  so 
great  that  it  requires  the  "mighty  power  of  God." 
Eph.  i,  18-20.  All  Christian  duties  are  declared  to 
be  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Gal.  v,  22,  23.  (4) 
From  the  experience  of  every  true  Christian.  (.5) 
From  the  consciousness  of  every  conduced  sinner. 
The  great  burden  of  all  true  conviction  is  not  chiefly 
the  sins  committed,  but  the  sinful  deadness  of  heart 
and  arcrsinn  to  dirine  things  which  is  the  root  of 
actual  transgression,  and  which  remains,  immovable  in 
spite  of  all  we  do.  (6)  From  the  universal  experi- 
ence of  the  human  race.  If  any  man  has  ever 
naturally  pos.sessed  abUity  to  perform  his  spiritual 
duties,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  has  ever  exercised  it. 

Indiana,  Synod  of.  The  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, organized  in  1787,  of  all  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  the  Lakes, 
included  what  is  now  known  as  Indiana.  In  1790 
Winthrop  Sargent,  under  direction  of  Governor  St. 
Clair,  of  Marietta,  came  to  Vincennes,  and  laid  ofl" 
Knox  county,  including  the  most  of  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Michigan.  At  Vincennes  he  found  143  heads  of 
families,  mostly  French,  the  place  having  been  ori- 
ginally settled  by  French  traders,  the  first  of  whom 
came  here  in  1702. 
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On  May  7tli,  1800,  the  Territory  of  Indiana  was 
organized,  including  what  is  now  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Michigan,  and  with  a  ciWlized  population  of  4875. 
Crcn.  W.  II.  Harrison  wiis  its  fir.st  Governor,  at  Vin- 
cennes,  from  1800  to  1812.  In  1804  a  large  part  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  including  Missouri  and  Ark- 
ansas, was  added  to  Indiana.  On  June  30th,  1805, 
Michigan  was  cut  off.  On  March  1st,  1809,  Illinois 
was  cut  off,  and  the  present  boundaries  of  Indiana 
were  defined.  By  Act  of  Congress,  December  11th, 
1816,  she  was  formally  admitted  as  a  State  into  the 
Union. 

In  this  formative  period  of  her  Territorial  and  State 
life,  the  Church  was  securing  a  position  within  her 
boi;ders.  The  first  Presbyterian  sermon  ever  preached 
in  the  Territory  Wivs  in  the  home  of  Governor  Harri- 
son, who,  with  his  Presbyterian  wife,  extended  to 
Dr.  Cleland,  the  preacher,  a  hearty  welcome.  The 
first  Presbyterian  Church,  and  probably  the  first  Pro- 
tt.Htant  Church,  in  the  Territory,  was  organized  by 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Kobertson,  of  Kentucky,  in  a  barn 
owned  by  Col.  Small, abouttwo  miles  from  Vincenncs, 
and  which,  from  its  being  the  only  one  in  the  Territory, 
was  appropriately  called  "The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Indiana."  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Scott  took  charge  of  this 
Church  in  1808,  and  '-emained  in  charge  of  it  until 
his  death,  December  30th,  1827.  During  most  of  this 
time,  he  conducted  an  academy,  now  known  as  Vin- 
cennes  University,  and  resided  in  Vincennes.  He  had 
taught  here  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  between 
180'2  and  1808,  although  in  the  meanwhile  licensed 
and  ordained,  and  for  a  time,  a  pastor  in  Kentucky. 

Before  his  death,  in  1827,  this  pioneer  minister  saw 
the  one  church  expand  into  fifty-seven,  with  over 
2000  communicants,  in  a  state  with  a  population  of 
over  250,000.  His  own  church  at  this  time  had  118 
members.  The  church  at  Washington  had  86;  at 
Charlestown,  68;  at  Madison,  79;  at  Salem,  95;  at 
Livonia,  119;  at  Bl(i(mrington,  84;  at  Hanover,  77; 
at  Sand  Creek,  63;  at  Pisgah,  53;  at  Corydon,  52;  at 
Shiloh,  60;  and  at  Indianapolis,  50.  This  was  about 
the  condition  at  the  organization  of  the  Synod  of 
Indiana,  in  October,  1826. 

Indiana  was  in  Transylvania  Presbytery,  Synod  of 
Kentucky,  until,  in  1815,  it  was  placed  in  Miami 
Presbytery,  Synod  of  Ohio,  by  the  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  making  the  Ohio  river  the  boundarj' 
between  the  two  Synods.  In  1817  all  of  Indiana 
west  of  a  line  drawn  north  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kentucky  river  was  transferred  to  Louisville  Presby- 
tery, Synod  of  Kentucky.  In  1823  all  of  Indiana 
belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  was  organized 
into  Salem  Presbytery,  which  also  included  most  of 
lUinois.  In  1824  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
State,  from  the  mouth  of  Green  river  to  the  mouth 
of  Wlrite  river,  was  transferred  to  Muhlenburg  Pres- 
bytery, Synod  of  Kentucky.  In  October,  1827,  this 
corner  was  brought  back  to  Salem  Presbytery,  and 
on  October  15th,  1829,  it  became  a  part  of  Wabash 


Presbytery.  For,  in  October,  1825,  Salem  Presby- 
tery had  been  di\'ided,  and  Wabash  Presbytery  to  the 
west,  and  Madi.son  Presbytery  on  the  east,  had  been 
organized.  In  October,  1828,  that  part  of  II  linois  which 
had  been  a  part  of  Salem  Presbytery  was  organized 
into  the  Centre  of  Illinois  Presbytery.  On  May  27th, 
1848,  the  General  Assembly  changed  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Synods  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
gave  back  to  Indiana  Synod  the  narrow  strip  east  of 
the  line  drawn  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
tucky river.  Since  then  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Indiana  has  had  all  and  only  her  own  territory. 

The  Spiod  of  Indiana  was  constituted  by  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  May  29th,  1826,  out  of  Salem, 
Madison,  Wabash  and  Missouri  Presbyteries.  The 
first  meeting  was  with  the  Church  of  Indiana,  at 
Vincenncs,  in  the  Court  House,  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 18th,  1826,  lasting  until  Saturday,  the  21st; 
the  second  meeting  was  at  Salem,  from  Thursday  till 
Saturday,  October  18th  to  20th,  1827;  the  third 
meeting  was  at  Vincennes,  October,  1828,  at  which 
meeting  so  great  a  religious  interest  was  manifested 
that  sixty  persons  were  converted  and  united  with  the 
Church. 

The  division  into  Old  School  and  New  School  took 
place  October  10th,  1838,  at  Franklin,  each  body 
retaining  the  name  of ' '  The  Synod  of  Indiana. ' ' 

The  Old  School  Synod  was  divided  in  1843,  the 
General  A.ssembly,  on  May  29th,  1843,  erecting  the 
Synod  of  Northern  Indiana  out  of  Lake,  Logansport 
and  Michigan  Presbyteries.  On  May  21st,  1849,  the 
boundaries  were  slightly  changed,  the  National  Road 
being  the  dividing  line;  the  churches  in  Indianapolis 
and  in  all  the  villages  on  the  road  west  of  Indianapolis 
belonging  to  the  SjTiod  of  Northern  Indiana,  and  all 
the  churches  in  villages  on  the  road  east  of  Indian- 
apolis belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Indiana. 

The  New  School  Synod  was  divided  in  1851,  the 
northern  part  taking  the  name  of  "  The  Synod  of 
Waba.sh,"  and  the  southern  part  retaining  the  name 
of  "  The  Synod  of  Indiana, "  and  being  composed  of 
Salem,  Madison,  Indianapolis  and  Greencastle  Pres- 
byteries. 

At  the  reunion  of  1870  the  Church  in  Indiana  was 
organized  into  two  Synods.  The  Synod  of  Indiana 
South  comprised  all  the  part  of  the  State  south  of  the 
northern  lines  of  Wayne,  Henry,  Hancock,  Marion, 
Hendricks,  Putnam,  Clay  and  Vigo  counties.  It  met 
in  the  Third  Presbj^erian  Church,  Indianapolis,  July 
5th,  1870,  and  reconstructed  its  Presbj'teries. 

The  Synod  of  Indiana  North  comprised  all  the  rest 
of  the  State,  and  met  for  the  first  time,  June  28th, 
1870,  in  the  First  Church,  Logansport. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  May,  1882,  mak- 
ing Synodical  lines  coterminous  with  State  lin&s,  the 
Synod  of  Indiana  was  constituted  successor  of  the 
Synod  of  Indiana  North  and  the  Synod  of  Indiana 
South.  It  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  Second  Church, 
Indianapolis,   October  10th,   1882,  and  was   opened 
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with  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Rev.  J.  F.  Tuttle,  President  of 
Wabash  College.  Rev.  Dr.  D.  W.  Fisher,  President 
of  Hanover  College,  was  elected  Moderator,  and  Rev. 
E.  B.  Wluillon  w;xs  elected  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  is  composed  of  the  Presbyteries  of 
Crawfordsvillc,  Fort  Wayne,  Indianapolis,  Logansport, 
Muncie,  New  Albany,  Vincennes  and  White  Water. 
Its  second  meeting  wa.s  held  October  llth,  1883  in 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Fort  Wayne.  Rev. 
D.  W.  Moffat,  D.  D. ,  of  that  city,  wa-s  chosen  Moderator. 
The  Synod  at  present  has  184  ministers,  306  churches, 
and  '27, 973  communicants.  During  the  past  year  it  has 
raised,  for  self  support  and  benevolence,  $296, 673. 

Infant  Salvation.  The  teaching  of  the  West- 
minatir  Ciinftssion  on  this  subject  is  as  follows: — 

The  grace  promised  (in  baptism)  is  not  only  offered,  Init  really 
exhibited  and  conferred,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  such  (whether  of  age 
or  infants),  as  tliat  grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to  the  counsel  of 
God's  own  will,  in  His  appointed  time." — xxviii,  vi. 

"Elect  infanta  dying  in  infancy  are  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ,  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and  where  and  how 
He  pleaseth." — x,  iii. 

But  in  the  Second  Scotch  Confession  (1580),  it  says: — 
"We  abhor  and  detest  the  criu'l  judgment  against  infanta  dying 
withitut  baptism." 

The  phra.se  "  elect  infants,"  as  quoted  above,  is  not 
intended  to  suggest  that  there  axe  any  inftints  not 
elect,  but  simply  to  point  out  the  facts:  (1)  that  all 
infants  are  born  under  righteous  condemnation ;  and 
(2)  that  no  infant  has  any  claim,  in  itself,  to  salvation; 
and  hence  (3)  the  salvation  of  each  infant,  precisely 
as  the  salvation  of  every  adult,  must  have  its  absolute 
ground  in  the  sorcreign  election  of  God. 

The  Holy  Spirit  usually  works  by  means,  and  the 
Word  read  or  preached  is  the  ordinary  means  which 
He  renders  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  sinners.  But 
He  has  immediate  access  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
can  prodirce  a  saving  change  in  them  without  the  use 
of  ordinary  means.  As  infants  are  not  fit  subjects 
of  instruction,  their  regeneration  must  be  effected 
without  means,  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  their  souls. 

Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  whose  orthodo.xy  is  unques- 
tioned, teaches,  emphatically,  the  salvation  of  all 
infants  who  die  in  infancy,  and  a.sserts  that  this  is 
the  "  common  doctrine  of  evangelical  Protestants." 
{Si/stematic  Theology,  i,  2(i).  Beyond  (juestion,  this 
is  the  prevailing,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  ever  heard 
or  read,  the  universal  opinion  of  the  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  our  country. 
This  opinion  has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  or  to  any  declaration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  it  is  highly  agreeable  to  all  those 
passages  which  aflirra  that  where  sin  hath  abounded, 
grace  hath  much  more  abounded.  Surely,  He, 
through  whose  blood  alone  adults  or  infants  can  be 
saved,  and  who  Siiid,  "  Suffer  the  little  children,  and 
forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  will  not  shut  that  kingdom 
against  those  who  die  in  inlaucy. 


IngUs,  James,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1777,  of  Scotch  and  Huguenot  ancestry.  He  gradu- 
ated .\t  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1795,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 
with  General  Hamilton,  but  becoming  a  subject  of 
divine  grace,  abandoned  the  law  for  theology,  which 
he  studied  under  Dr.  Rodgers,  of  New  York.  In 
February,  1802,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Patrick  Allison  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Baltimore,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death,  in  1820.  He  died  in  his 
bed,  of  apoplexy,  on  Sunday  morning,  while  the  con- 
gregation were  waiting  for  him  to  commence  the 
usual  services.  One  of  his  sons  was  Judge  John  A. 
luglis,  Profe-s-sor  of  Commercial  Law  in  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Orphans' 
Court  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Inglis  was  a  sound  theologian  and  a  good 
scholar.  He  was  one  of  the  most  i)olished  and  elegant 
orators  this  country  has  ever  produced,  according  to 
such  judgments  as  those  of  Drs.  Stanhope  Smith, 
Dwight  and  Sprague.  He  used  manuscript  in  the 
pulpit,  but  was  not  slavishly  confined  to  it.  His 
peroratioiLs  were  composed  in  a  lofty  style,  and  were 
particularly  startling  and  impressive.  His  prayers 
were  premeditated,  and  not  less  devout  and  solemn 
than  his  sermons.  His  manner  was  stately  and  not 
familiar.  His  published  writings  were  several  oc- 
casional discourses  a,  posthumous  volume  of  sermons, 
accompanied  with  forms  of  prayer.  Dr.  Inglis  was 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1814. 

Ing-lis,  John  A.,  LL.  D.,  was  born,  August  26th, 
1813,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.  His  father  was 
the  Rev.  James  Inglis,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Baltimore,  and  his  mother  the 
daughter  of  Christopher  Johnston,  a  merchant  of  that 
city.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  graduated  from 
Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  soon  after 
went  to  South  Carolina.  He  studied  law,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  a  high  rank  in  that  profession,  becoming  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  General 
Sessions;  afterward,  one  of  the  four  Chancellors  who 
administered  equity  law  in  the  four  judicial  circuits 
into  which  the  State  was  divided ;  and  subsecjuently, 
an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South 
Carolina.  He  returned  to  Baltimore  in  1868,  and 
entered  at  once  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1870  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Commercial  Law, 
Equity,  Jurisprudence,  etc. ,  in  the  Law  department 
of  the  Univer.sity  of  Maryland.  In  March,  1874,  he 
was  appointed  Chief  Judge  of  the  Orphans'  Court, 
which  position  he  occupied  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  August  26th,  1878.  He  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  May 
15th,  1831.  For  several  years  previous  to  his  death 
he  served  as  a  nUing  eliler  in  the  Franklin  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Baltimore. 

Judge  Inglis  was  an  able  coun.sellor,  an  upright 
judge,  a  consistent  Christian,  a  kind  and  affectionate 
husband,  father  and  friend,  loved  and  highly  esteemed 
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by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was,  moreover,  a  godly 
man,  and  served  well  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  The  cause  of  the  Master  was  dear  to  him; 
and  much  of  his  time,  and  thought  and  labor,  were 
e.Kpended  in  earnest  and  faithful  Christian  work. 

Inspiration.  If  it  be  granted  that  a  revelation 
at  all  is  made  to  men,  tlie  reason  of  the  thing  shows 
that  the  writers  of  tlie  book  in  which  it  is  contained 
must  be  diviuely  commissioned.  If  the  Bible  be  no 
more  than  a  collection  of  histories,  of  letters,  of  moral 
precepts,  and  devotional  reasonings,  flowing  only 
from  human  thought,  its  authority  must  be  very 
light.  The  productions  of  gifted  men  may  be 
admired  aud  approved,  but  they  may  be  superseded 
by  otliers;  so  that  we  could  have  no  assurance  that 
the  conclusions  of  to-day  might  not  be  recalled  or 
overshadowed  by  those  of  to-morrow.  The  divine 
clement  is  required  to  produce  a  standard.  It  would 
be  easy  to  suppose  greater  poetic  power  than  that 
manifested  by  the  sacred  poets,  a  larger  intellect 
than  was  possessed  by  the  simple-minded  fishermen 
of  Galilee;  and  we  may  call  such  genius,  such  philo- 
sophic capability,  inspiration,  if  we  will;  but,  if  it 
lacks  the  essential  quality  of  being  the  authoritative 
message  of  the  Deity,  such  inspiration  is  in  its  nature 
diverse  from  that  of  writers  who  were  to  convey 
heaven's  message  to  the  men  of  earth.  That  message 
may  be  conveyed  in  a  rude  and  homely  shape;  it  is 
not  the  outward  accompaniment,  it  is  the  internal 
authority  which  constitutes  the  communication  a 
veritable  word  of  trnth,  announcing  the  will  of  the 
Highest  to  his  creatures.  So  that,  if  there  is  any 
authoritative  declaration  of  God's  will  in  the  Bible, 
any  standard  established  to  be  a  certain  rnle  for 
human  conduct,  it  cannot  be  merely  of  man's  de- 
^^sing;  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  it  must,  in  some 
way,  come  from  God. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Scripture  has  always  been 
treated  is  no  contemptible  proof  of  a  divine  original. 
First  of  all  placed  solemnl}'  before  the  Lord,  when  but 
a  portion  of  it  was  %vritten  (Deut.  xvii,  18;  xx.\i,  9, 
2.5,  26) ;  regarded  afterwards,  as  it  grew,  as  the 
very  message  of  Jehovah  (Psalm  xix,  7-11;  cxi.x); 
submitted  to  as  of  divine  authority  (3  Kings  xxii, 
8-11;  Zech.  i,  6);  held  fast,  in  spite  of  tyrannical  per- 
secution (1  Mace,  i,  57) ;  appealed  to  by  Christ  him- 
self as  settling  controversy  (Matt,  xxii,  2&-32,  43-45; 
Luke  X,  26),  and  preserved  for  ages,  even  by  those 
whose  conduct  it  most  severely  censured,  while  other 
books  have  been  mutilated  and  lost.  How  can  all 
this  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
these  books  were  from  God?  AVhence  came  the  rever- 
ence paid  to  them?  Was  it  a  mere  fancy,  a  supersti- 
tious notion,  grounded  on  nothing,  and  transmitted 
onwards  without  any  of  the  sages  through  whose 
hands  the  Scripture  passed  detecting  and  exposing 
the  delusion?  Such  a  continuous  mistake  is  more 
hard  to  be  believed  than  the  fact  that  God  has- really 
spoken  to  men. 


Again,  the  contents  of  the  Bible  offer  additional 
proof.  Granting  that  it  is  generally  credible,  it 
delivers  things'  which  could  not  have  been  known 
but  by  divine  help.  The  narrative  of  creation,  the 
notices  of  angels,  the  announcement  of  God's  coun- 
sels, the  description  of  the  happy  future  inheritance 
of  the  righteous,  and  specially  the  utterances  of 
projihecy,  cannot  have  proceeded  from  man's  un- 
a.ssisted  powers.  Either  those  high  my,sterious  an- 
nouncements are  the  vain  speculations  of  an  unbridled 
imagination,  or  they  have  been  communicated  by 
.some  divine  teaching.  Either  the  predictions  of  the 
Bible  are  the  mere  guesses  of  sagacious  men,  or  they 
are  veritably  the  oracles  of  God.  But  see  for  a 
moment  if  they  emi  be  happy  guesses.  Let  all  license 
be  given  for  explaining  events  by  calling  them  co- 
incidences ;  let  the  times  when  they  were  uttered  be 
brought  down  as  low  as  ingenious  critics  desire  to 
bring  them  ;  you  have  still  the  fact  that,  in  the  age 
of  Christ,  nay,  two  centuries  before  Chri.st,  there  was 
a  body  of  writings,  referring  to  the  future  condition 
of  the  Jews,  of  Tyre,  of  Egj^jt,  of  Babylon,  which 
the  events  of  successive  centuries,  even  to  our  own 
days,  have  been  only  more  clearly  confirming ;  so 
that  we  have  standing  proof  before  our  eyes  that 
things  have  happened,  contrary  to  the  probabilities 
of  the  times  when  these  prophecies  were  delivered, 
but  in  singular  accordance  with  the  prophecies  them- 
selves. How  is  this  to  be  explained?  The  only 
satisfactory  conclusion  is  that  the  writers  of  such 
words  were  divinely  guided.  Any  other  hypothesis 
presents  dilficulties  of  the  most  formidable  cast. 

Further,  how  came  the  wonderful  scheme  of  man's 
salvation  into  any  one's  thoughts,  unless  by  a  divine 
communication?  Christianity,  so  wonderful  in  its 
plan,  so  gracious  in  its  purpose,  so  marvelously  ad- 
apted to  human  wants,  so  productive  of  human  hap- 
piness, how  was  it  devised  ?  Was  it  the  offspring  of 
Grecian  wisdom,  or  excogitated  by  the  masculine  mind 
of  Rome  ?  Did  Egyptian  sages  discover  it  ?  Or  can 
you  trace  it  to  Persian  lore  ?  Nay,  none  of  these  sup- 
positions can  be  maintained.  The  volume  in  which 
you  find  that  wonderful  delineation  of  a  perfect 
character,  in  which  you  have  adequate  notions  of 
the  Deity  produced,  was  composed  by  despi-sed  Jews. 
Who  guided  their  minds  to  achieve  such  a  moral 
wonder  ? 

And  again,  the  Scripture  consists  of  a  multitude  of 
books,  written  in  diflerent  ages,  by  men  of  diS'erent 
ranks  and  natural  gifts.  How  is  it  that  a  luiity  per- 
vades the  whole  ?  that  you  have  in  the  first  the  germ 
of  a  religious  system  of  which  the  last  are  but  the 
harmonious  devcloi)mcut  ?  This  fact  alone  is  sutficient 
to  prove  that  there  is  something  more  than  mere  hu- 
man composition  in  the  Bible.  One  may  conceive  of 
a  single  fanatic;  but  a  series  of  them,  through  suc- 
cessive centuries,  all  with  the  same  bias,  one  taking 
up  the  strain  where  another  ceased,  producing  only 
louder,  clearer  gushes  of  the  same  harmon}',  how  can 
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you  account  for  this,  save  on  the  principle  that  the  in- 
fluence of  one  master  mind  pervaded  all,  the  master 
mind  of  the  changeless  Deity,  with  whose  message 
these,  his  servants,  were  entrusted  ? 

Still  further,  the  writers  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
most  distinctly  claimed  for  themselves  and  their  fel- 
lows to  have  the  positive  assistance  of  God.  Large 
pai'ts  of  the  Bible  are  prefaced  with  the  solemn 
formula,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord."  The  writers  give 
special  words  which  they  say  the  Deity  uttered:  they 
convey  messages  with  which  they  say  He  commis- 
sioned them  :  they  denounce  thrcatenings  which  they 
say  are  by  his  command.  And  the  later  WTiters 
affirm  of  their  predecessors  that  "all  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God, "  "  the  Holy  Scriptures ' ' 
being  "able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation"  (2  Tim. 
iii,  15,  10),  and  that  "holy  men  of  God  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost "  ("2  Pet.  1, 
21).  Now  it  is  clear  either  that  these  assumptions 
and  declarations  are  based  iipon  a  lie,  or  that  there 
was  really  some  divine  influence  exerted.  And  that 
di^-ine  Influence  is  said  to  be  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  sayings  of  the  ancient  prophets 
are  sometimes  quoted  as  tlie  sayings  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  1,  16;  xxviii,  25;  Heb.  iii;  7,  ix,  8);  at  other 
times  these  prophets  are  described  as  speaking  in 
spiiit  (Matt,  xxii,  43;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii,  2).  Cor- 
roborative t<;stimony  is  found  in  the  fact  that  our 
Lord  promised  his  disciples  that  in  pressing  emer- 
gencies they  need  not  be  solicitous  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  should  defend  the  faith  :  "  For  it  is  not 
ye,"  He  said,  "that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your 
Father  which  speaketh  in  you"  (Matt,  x,  20).  And 
they  were  instructed  to  suspend  the  assumption  of 
their  office  as  teachers  of  the  gospel  till  they  were 
endued  with  power  from  on  high.  That  power  was 
imparted  in  the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Luke  xxiv,  49; 
Acts  i,  8;  ii,  1-4.  And  afterwarrLs  in  deciding  a 
weighty  point  of  Christian  doctrine,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  ' '  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  tons"  (xv,  28).  If  in  the  decision  of  controversy, 
if  in  promulgating  the  gospel  generally,  they  had 
this  supernatural  assistance,  they  had  it  surely  in 
their  authoritative  writings.  The  Scripture,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  no  doubt,  emphatically  claims  for 
itself  a  divine  element ;  it  claims  to  be  not  merely  ' '  the 
word  of  man ;' '  but  ' '  the  AVord  of  God . ' '  This  claim 
has  been  allowed  in  the  Cliristian  Church.  So  that 
testimonies  of  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  ^vriters  in 
abundance  might  be  produced,  exhibiting  the  univer- 
sal consent  of  Christendom  to  the  fundamental  truth 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke  by  prophets  and  apostles. 
It  has  been  objected  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
writers  of  the  Bible,  that  they  speak  of  natural 
things  according  to  the  notions  of  their  age,  which  we 
now  know  to  be  erroneous.  But  this  objection  is 
baseless.  For  what  purpose  was  the  Bible  composed? 
It  was  not  to  teach  astronomy  or  physics,  except  so 
24 


far  aa  to  lead  the  mind  up  from  created  works  to  the 
creative  hand;  not  to  deliver  history,  except  so  far 
as  to  expound  the  divine  governance  of  the  world; 
not  to  settle  chronology,  further  than  to  Illustrate 
the  times  and  fitting  seasons  in  which  God's  great 
plans  were  to  be  developed.  We  must  not  look  for 
scientific  information  in  the  Holy  Book.  We  may 
freely  admit  that  the  sacred  penmen  spoke  on  these 
tojjics  as  men  of  their  day  would  ordinarilj'  speak. 
And  hence  we  should  expect,  as  we  find,  the  usual 
incorrect  expressions  of  the  sun's  rising  and  the  sun's 
setting.  And  we  need  not  stumble  at  the  poetical 
description  of  this  luminary,  coming,  as  it  were,  from 
his  t;ibern.acle,  like  a  Inidegroom,  from  his  chamber, 
and  making  his  circuit  from  one  end  of  the  heaven 
to  the  other  (Psalm  xix,  4-6).  Such  expressions 
are  common  now;  nor  would  the  most  accomplished 
astronomer  hesitate  in  speaking  or  writing  thus. 
There  are  necessary  imperfections  in  language.  A\Tien 
we  have  to  speak  of  God,  we  mu.st  describe  his  pierc- 
ing eye,  his  powerful  hand,  his  melting  hea,rt.  Is 
there  anything  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
inspiration  in  this?  any  ground  for  a  charge  of  inac- 
curac}'  ?  Considerations  like  these  dispose  of  a  large 
mass  of  objections  taken  against  the  notion  of  Scrip- 
ture inspiration.  And  we  must  add  to  them,  that,  if 
the  sacred  writers  had  not  spoken  in  a  popular  way, 
not  only  would  their  contemporaries  have  misunder- 
stood them,  but  the  multitude  in  every  age  would 
have  been  puzzled.  "Science,"  says  Dr.  Whewell, 
' '  is  constantly  teaching  us  to  describe  known  facts  in 
new  language ;  but  the  language  of  Scriptirre  is  always 
the  same ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture is  necessarily  adapted  to  the  common  stat«  of 
man's  intellectual  development,  in  which  he  is 
supposed  not  to  be  possessed  of  science.  Hence 
the  phrases  used  by  Scripture  are  precisely  those 
which  science  soon  teaches  men  to  consider  as  inac- 
curate; but  they  are  not  on  that  account  the  less 
fitted  for  their  proper  pmpose.  For,  if  any  terms 
had  been  used  adapted  to  a  more  advanced  state  of 
knowledge,  they  must  have  been  unintelligible 
among  those  to  whom  the  Scripture  was  first 
addressed."  Among  our.selves,  when  knowledge  has 
increased,  and  scientific  research  been  widely  diffused, 
works  written  with  scientific  accuracy  of  expression 
would  unquestionably  be  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  people.  For  the  Bible  to  come  home,  as  it  was 
intended,  to  every  man's  house  and  heart,  it  must 
meet  him  on  the  threshold  of  his  own  knowledge  and 
notions;  it  mu.st  intertwine  itself  with  his  every-day 
thoughts;  else  it  could  be  but  a  sealed  book  to  him, 
and  it  would  lose  one  of  its  grandest  characteristics 
as  the  book,  not  of  an  age,  or  a  class,  or  a  station,  but 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  oi  old  men  and  children, 
of  princes  and  peasants,  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  bond 
and  free,  the  book  for  all,  emphatically  )'(«■  the  race 
of  man.  So  that  it  has  never  grown  antiquated;  it 
travels,  as  it  were,  along  with  successive  generations, 
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and,  it  must  l)e  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  ^ 
question  its  accuracy,  that,  though  written,  most  of  j 
it,  in  a  distant  antiquity,  the  Bible  does  not  shock  us, 
as  some  other  professedly  sacred  books  do,  by  absurdi- 
ties and  violent  misstatements. 

Institute  for  Training  Colored  Ministers. 
This  Institute  is  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  The  sub- 
ject of  educating  a  colored  ministry  had  been  under 
consideration  several  years,  and  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  Seminary  for  that  purpose,  with 
the  view  to  the  formation  of  an  "African  Presbyterian 
Church."  This  was  effected  in  1876,  and  the  Insti- 
tution placed  under  the  care  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Stillman, 
and  located  at  Tuskaloosa,  Ala.  The  exercises  were 
commenced  in  October,  1876,  Rev.  Andrew  Flinn 
Dickson  being  the  first  Professor,  a  man  eminent  for 
his  learning  and  hi.s  life-long  devotion  to  the  .spiritual 
interests  of  this  people.  He  labored  with  great  zeal 
and  patience  in  this  work,  until  his  lamented  death, 
in  January,  1879.  The  Rev.  Dr.  I.  AV.  Kerr  conducted 
most  faithfully  the  exercises,  till  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, in  July,  when  Rev.  D.  C.  Rankin  was  elected 
Professor,  who  served  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity, 
until  his  resignation,  in  July,  1883. 

Meanwhile  the  school  had  grown  .steadily,  so  that 
the  Executive  Committee  reported  to  the  Assembly  of 
1883  that  there  had  been  connected  with  it  during 
the  year  thirty-one  students,  sixteen  of  which  were 
Presbyterians.  The  number  of  the  latter  has  now 
increased  to  twentj'.  The  advantages  of  the  school 
have  always  been  freely  extended  to  other  evangelical 
Churches. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Richardson  was  elected  a  second  Pro- 
fessor, in  July,  1881,  and  served  one  year,  when  his 
place  was  filled  by  Rev.  I.  I.  Anderson. 

In  September,  1883,  Rev.  D.  D.  Sanderson,  D.D.,  of 
Eutaw,  Ala.,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  D.  C.  Rankin. 

In  1877  the  Institute  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  an  Executive  Committee,  upon  a  footing  with  the 
other  evangelical  agencies  of  the  Church,  and  a  day 
fixed  for  an  annual  collection  in  all  the  congregations, 
for  its  support.  It  has  an  excellent  building,  well 
furnished,  and  a  valuable  library.  The  churches,  thus 
far,  have  provided  amply  for  its  support.  It  has 
never  been  in  debt,  but,  ha\ing  no  endowment,  it 
depends  on  the  liberality  of  the  people.  It  may  now 
be  considered  as  permanently  established,  is  growing 
in  the  confidence  of  the  churches  and  of  the  colored 
people,  and,  it  is  believed,  has  before  it  a  career  of 
great  usefulness. 

"  The  Interior."  One  of  the  immediate  results  of 
the  reunion  was  the  est.ablishracnt  of  this  paper  by 
the  Presbjiierians  of  the  Northwest.  The  enterprise 
was  projected  in  1869,  and  by  the  first  of  February, 
1870,  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  had  been  subscribed, 
and  in  JIarch  the  first  issue  was  published.  Rev.  Dr. 
Arthur  Swazey  appearing  as  the  chief  editor.     The 


capital  stock  was  exhau.sted  in  the  enterprise  tjcforc 
the  first  of  October,  in  the  following  year  (1871). 
On  the  9th  of  October  the  city  of  Chicago  was  burned, 
and  The  Interior,  without  capital,  and  its  friends 
prostrated  by  the  great  losses,  was  supposed  to  be 
wiped  out  of  existence.  .Mr.  W.  C.  Gray,  of  Cincin- 
nati, however,  undertook  to  restore  it,  and  after  a 
year's  effort  the  Hon.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  came  to 
his  rescue,  assuming  the  entire  financial  burdens. 
At  this  date  (1883),  the  paper  has  an  assured  circula- 
tion of  about  17,000,  and  is  highly  prosperous.  The 
Hon.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  is  now  the  proprietor, 
and  \Vm.  C.  Gray,  PH.  D.,  the  gifted  editor. 

Iowa,  Synod  of.  The  Sj-nod  of  Iowa,  as  defined 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1881,  includes  "  all  the 
presbyteries  within  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  all  the 
ministers  and  churches  under  the  care  of  said  presby- 
teries There  are  eight  of  these  presbyteries,  Du- 
buque, Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Dcs  Moines, 
Waterloo,  Fort  Dodge  and  Council  Bluffs.  The 
general  location  and  relative  position  of  these  is  indi- 
cated by  their  names,  taken  from  chief  towns  within 
their  bounds,  with  the  exception  of  Iowa,  which,  as 
the  original  Presbytery  of  the  Old  School  branch  of 
the  Church  retains  its  old  name,  but  covers  only  a 
little  more  than  seven  counties  in  the  Southeastern 
corner  of  the  State. 

There  are  now  under  the  care  of  this  Synod  a.'iS 
ministers,  6  licentiates,  30  candidates  for  the  miuis- 
trj',  3.52  churches,  20, 944  communicants,  25,241  pupils 
in  the  Sabbath  schools. 

There  are  three  flourishing  educational  institutions 
immediately  under  the  care  of  this  Synod:  Coe  Col- 
lege, located  at  Cedar  Rapids ;  Lenox  College,  at  Hop- 
kinton,  and  Parsons  College,  at  Fairfield.  For  the 
years  1882-3,  there  were  in  Coe  College  fifteen  profes- 
sors and  teachers  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
students  in  the  literary,  art  and  music  departments; 
in  Lenox  College,  five  professors  and  teachers,  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  students  in  the  literary  and 
forty-eight  in  the  musical  department;  in  Parsohs 
College,  twelve  professors  and  teachers;  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  students  in  the  literary  and  thirty- 
six  in  the  musical  department. 

The  Synod  is  now  a  delegated  body,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  following  overture,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Presbyteries  in  1882,  and  by  them 
approved  the  following  Spring:  1st.  The  Synod  of 
Iowa  shall  be  a  delegated  body.  2d.  The  basis  of 
representation  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  General 
Assembly,  viz. :  the  number  of  ministers  on  the  roll 
of  the  Presbyteries.  3d.  The  ratio  of  represent;ition 
shall  be  one  minister  and  one  elder  for  every  four 
ministers  enrolled,  and  for  any  residual  fraction 
equal  to  two. 

The  present  officers  of  Synod  are:  Moderator — 
Rev.  T.  H.  Cleland,  D.  D. ;  Stated  Clerk— Rev.  David 
S.  Tappan;  Permanent  Clerk — Rev.  Harris  G.  Rice. 

The  history  of  this  Synod  may  conveniently  be 
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divided  into  three  periods.  1st.  That  previous  to 
the  reunion  of  1870.  2d.  From  reunion  to  the  recon- 
struction of  Synods  in  1882.  3d.  From  1882  to  the 
present  time. 

First  Period.  Of  the  seperate  Old  School  and  New 
School  branches  of  the  Church. 

Old  School  Bninch.  Among  the  earliest  settlers 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  present  State  of 
Iowa  were  many  sturdy  Presbyterians  from  the  East. 
While  it  was  still  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Michigau 
and  claimed  by  the  Indians,  these  settlers  began  to 
gather  at  convenient  points  along  its  Eastern  border, 
bringing  with  them  from  their  former  homes  their 
attachment  to  the  pure  doctrines  aud  simple  forms 
of  their  ancestral  faith.  Presbj'terian  churches  were 
soon  established  in  every  considerable  settlement. 
On  tlie  24th  of  June,  1837,  Revs.  L.  G.  Bell  and 
Samuel  AVilson,  acting  for  the  Presbytery  of  Schuy- 
ler, organized  the  church  of  West  Point,  consisting 
of  eleven  members.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
others,  so  that  in  three  years  there  were  enough  to 
form  a  Presbytery.  The  Synod  of  Illinois,  sitting  at 
Rushville,  October,  1840,  organized  the  Presbytery 
of  Iowa,  to  embrace  the  territory  of  that  name.  This 
new  Presbytery  met  for  the  first  time  at  Muscatine 
(then  called  Bloomiugtou),  November  6th,  1840, 
when  the  following  churches  were  placed  upon  its 
roll:  Fir.st  Burlington,  West  Point,  Madison,  Round 
Prairie,  First  Davenport,  First  Iowa  City,  Sjjring 
Creek,  First  Rockingham  and  First  Mount  Pleasant. 

In  1852  this  Presbytery,  together  with  tho.se  of 
Cedar  and  Des  Moines,  to  which  it  had  given  birth, 
were  detached  by  the  General  A.ssembly  from  the 
Synod  of  Illinois  and  constituted  the  Synod  of  Iowa, 
which  met  and  organized  at  Muscatine,  October  14th, 
1852.  The  Presbj'tery  of  Dubuque  was  set  off  from 
that  of  Cedar,  in  1855.  In  the  same  year  the  Presby- 
tery of  Minnesota,  called  afterwards  St.  Paul,  was 
attached  to  the  Synod,  remaining  in  this  connection 
until  1860,  when  the  Synod  of  St.  Paul  was  erected 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1856  the  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  was  divided 
so  as  to  form  the  Presbytery  of  Council  Bluffs.  And 
the  year  following  the  General  Assembly  set  off 
from  the  Synod  of  Iowa  the  Presbyteries  of  Iowa, 
Des  Moines  and  Council  Bluffs,  constituting  the  Synod 
of  Southern  Iowa,  which  met  and  organized  at  Fair- 
field, October  8th,  1857.  The  Synod  of  Iowa  now 
embraced  the  Presbyteries  of  Cedar,  Dubuque  and 
Sioux  City,  which  had  been  organized  the  year  pre- 
vious. To  these  were  added,  in  1860,  the  Presbytery 
of  Toledo,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Vinton, 
in  1866,  the  Presbytery  of  Fort  Dodge  in  1865,  and 
the  Presbytery  of  Frankville  in  1867. 

The  Sijnod  of  Southern  Iowa.  As  already  seen,  when 
organized  it  consisted  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Iowa, 
Des  Moines  and  Council  Bluffs.  In  1860  the  territory 
was  further  divided  so  as  to  form  the  Presbytery  of 
Fairfield.     In  1858  the  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  was 


attached,  the  name  of  which  was  the  following  year 
changed  to  Omaha,  which  in  1861  was  united  with 
the  Presbytery  of  Council  Bluffs,  the  new  organiza- 
tion being  called  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri  river. 

Kew  School  Branch.  Among  the  early  settlers  were 
many  whose  sjanpathies  aud  connections  had  been 
with  this  side  of  the  Presbyterian  family,  and  with 
the  same  zeal  that  characterized  their  brethren  of  the 
other  branch,  they  labored  to  establish  churches  of 
their  own  wherever  they  located.  The  Yellow  Springs 
(now  Kossuth)  Church  was  organized,  September 
12th,  1840,  with  eleven  members,  by  Rev.  James 
Carnahan,  of  Indiana.  Near  the  .same  time  churches 
were  also  organized  at  Ft.  Madison,  Toolsboro,  Iowa 
City,  Muscatine  and  Burlington. 

The  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  was  organized  at 
Yellow  Springs  (now  Ko.ssuth),  April  28th,  1842, 
having  under  its  care  the  six  churches  ju.st  mentioned 
and  four  ministers. 

In  18,52  this  Presbytery  and  those  of  Iowa  City  and 
Keokuk,  formed  from  it,  were  detached  from  the  Synod 
of  Illinois,  and  constituted  by  the  General  Assembly 
the  Sj  nod  of  Iowa.  The  first  meeting  was  held,  and 
the  organization  effected  at  Yellow  Springs,  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1853.  In  1855  the  Presbytery  of  Dubuque 
was  formed  out  of  that  of  Iowa  City.  Cedar  Valley 
Presbytery  c;ime  into  existence  in  1857,  and  a  year 
later  its  name  was  changed  to  Iowa  Valley.  In  1865 
it  was  again  merged  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dubuque. 
In  1859  the  Presbytery  of  Chariton^was  formed,  and  in 
1865  that  of  Cedar  Rapids.  To  these  was  added, in  1867, 
the  Presbytery  of  Omaha,  embracing  Nebra,ska  and 
the  counties  of  Iowa  bordering  on  the  Missouri  river. 

Second  Period.  From  the  reunion,  1870,  to  the 
reconstruction  of  Synods,  in  1881. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Church  there  were  occupying  the  territory  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  three  Presbyterian  Synods,  Iowa  (N.  S. ), 
Iowa  (0.  S.)  and  Southern  Iowa  (O.  S.) 

Out  of  these  two  new  SjTiods  were  formed,  called 
Synod  of  Iowa,  North,  and  Synod  of  Iowa,  South,  the 
former  being  made  the  legal  successor  of  the  two 
former  Synods  of  Iowa,  the  latter  that  of  the  Synod 
of  Southern  Iowa.  The  South  line  of  the  counties 
of  Clinton,  Jones,  Linn,  Benton,  Tama,  Marshall, 
Story,  Boone,  Greene,  Carroll,  Crawford  and  Monona 
was  made  the  boundary  between  these  Synods.  The 
Synod  of  Iowa,  South,  was  also  made  to  include  the 
State  of  Nebra.ska  and  the  Territory  of  Wyoming. 
The  Synod  of  Iowa,  North,  was  organized  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  July  5th,  1870;  that  of  Iowa,  South,  at 
Des  Moines,  July  13th,  1870.  The  former  comprised 
the  Presbyteries  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Dubuque,  Waterloo 
and  Fort  Dodge ;  the  latter  those  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Desmoines  and  Missouri  River.  In  1872  the  Presby- 
tery of  Missouri  River  was  di\ided  so  as  to  form  three 
Presbyteries,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha  and  Nebraska, 
the  last  two,  beiug  in  Nebra.ska,  were  cut  off  in  1874, 
when  the  Svuod  of  Nebraska  was  formed. 
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TJtird  Period. — The  reconstructed  Synod  of  Iowa. 
In  1881  the  General  Assembly  consolidated  the  Synods 
of  Iowa  North  and  Iowa  South,  constituting  the 
Synod  of  Iowa,  and  making  it  coterminous  with  the 
State  of  the  same  name.  This  measure  went  into 
effect  January  2d,  1882,  and  the  new  Synod  was 
organized  at  Des  Moines,  October  19th,  1882. 

Growth. — In  1855  there  were,  in  both  branches  of 
the  Church,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  78  minis- 
ters, 116  churches  and  3753  communicants. 

The  statistics  of  the  two  branches  at  the  time  of 
the  reunion,  as  given  in  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  1870,  excluding  anything  outside  of  the 
State,  were  as  follows: — 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  in  everything  there  has  been 
an  encouraging  growth,  irith  the  single  exception  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  in  which  there  has  been 
an  actual  falling  oft'  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Irving,  David,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Auuan,  Scot^ 
land,  August  31st,  1821;  ordained  an  evangelist  by 
the  Presbytery  of  "Western  District,  in  May,  1846; 
missionary  in  India,  1846-49;  stated  supply  at  North 
Salem,  1850-55;  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Morris- 
town,  N.  J. ,  1855-65,  and  has  been  one  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
since  1865.  Dr.  Irving  rendered  valuable  service  on 
the  foreign  field,  until  impaired  health  necessitated 
his  retirement  from  it.     Whilst  in  the  pastoral  work 


he  labored  with  great  diligence  and  success.  He  is  a 
gentlemen  of  decided  ability,  untiring  energy,  and 
exemplary  Christian  character.  His  heart  is  absorbed 
in  the  great  work  to  which,  as  Secretary,  he  has  de- 
voted so  many  years,  and  he  advocates  its  claims 
with  ability  and  elcxjuence. 

Irwin,  Rev.  Nathanael,  was  bom  at  Fagg's 
Manor,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  October  17th,  1756.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton,  in  1770,  along  with  James 
(afterward  President)  Madison.  He  was  ordained 
over  Neshaminy  Church,  November  3d,  1774,  and 
continued  there  till  his  death.  A  shrewd  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  an  uncommon  business  tact, 
fitted  him  to  exert  a  great  influence  in  the  Church 
courts;  as  a  proof  of  which  he  was  Clerk  of  the  old 
Syuod,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1801, 
and  the  ne.xt  year  Permanent  Clerk,  till  1807. 
Though  his  manners  in  private  life  were  stift"  and 
unbending,  he  was  forcible  and  pathetic  in  the  pulpit. 
He  was  fond  of  music,  and  was  a  proficient  on  that 
unclerical  instrument,  the  violin.  He  was  of  a  scien- 
tific turn,  and  was  Johu  Fiteh's  fir.st  patron.  He 
also  took  a  lively  interest  in  local  politics,  and  laid 
himself  open  to  animadversion  on  account  of  it.  For 
several  years  he  held  the  office  of  Register  and  Re- 
corder of  Bucks  county.  He  had  a  powerful  voice, 
and  a  long  head,  both  physically  and  intellectually. 
His  name  is  the  first  in  the  list  of  Moderators  without 
a  title. 

Mr.  Irwin's  remains  were  deposited,  as  he  desii'ed, 
at  the  spot  in  the  burying-ground  over  which  the 
pulpit  in  the  original  church  of  Neshaminy  once 
stood,  and  on  a  horizontal  marble  tablet  over  his 
grave  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

REV.  NATHANAEL  IRWIN, 

DIED  MAIICH  3d,  1812. 

Aged  65  years,  4  moiiUts,  15  days. 
To  this  sad  tomb,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near  ; 
Here  lies  a  friend  to  truth;  of  soul  sincere. 
Of  manners  unaffected  and  of  mind 
Enlarged,  he  wislied  the  good  of  all  manilind ; 
Calmly  lie  loolied  on  either  life,  fur  here 
His  peace  was  made,  and  nothing  left  to  fear. 


Jack,  Rev.  Alexander  B.,  Is  the  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Jack,  of  Dunbar, 
Scotland,  and  a  grandson  of  the  once  celebrated  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  Jack,  of  Manchester,  England.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
and  after  spending  two  years  at  the  U.  P.  Hall,  was 
induced  to  visit  this  country,  and  complete  his  studies 
at  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary,  then  under  care 
of  Professors  McCarrell  and  Forsyth.  He  was  licensed 
by  his  Presbytery  in  1859,  and  since  then  has  preached 
with  great  success  in  Union  Church,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. , 


and  Mahoning  Church,  Danville,  Pa.,  and  at  present 
he  is  pastor  of  Hazleton  Presbyterian  Church,  Hazle- 
ton.  Pa. 

With  a  striking  individuality,  a  strong  and  pierc- 
ing intellect,  Mr.  Jack  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  in 
the  ministry  and  a  man  of  superior  pulpit  power. 
His  sermons,  whenever  committed  to  the  press,  are 
eagerly  sought  and  read.  For  years  he  has  been 
famous  for  the  splendor  of  his  word  painting  and 
very  unusual  eloquence.  His  mantier  in  the  pulpit 
is  quite  peculiar,  but  this  is  soon  forgotten  after  he 
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has  begun  to  speak.  The  originality  of  his  concep- 
tions and  the  brilliant  imagery  in  which  he  clothes 
them,  at  once  arrest  attention.  Figures  abound  in 
his  discourses,  but  they  are  not  mere  tropes,  they 
are  at  once  graphic  delineations  and  perfect  symbols. 
No  preacher  in  the  Cluirch  could  with  .so  much  pro- 
priety adopt  the  famous  s;iying  :  "Omnia  qiui;  sunt  in 
cccio,  .mnt  in  terra  terre.'itri  modo,  et  omnia  quiesnntin 
terra,  in  ccelo  caleati  mntlo."  Gifted  with  a  strangely 
bold  and  vivid  imagination,  he  seizes  the  outline  of 
a  fact  or  of  an  event  and  invests  it  with  a  lovely  and 
altogether  unexpected  light.  One  is  a.stonished  at 
the  ease,  the  fluency  and  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  his  illustrations  fall  upon  the  ear,  all  rounded 
and  polished,  like  stones  from  the  workshop  of  the 
lapidary.  Some  of  these  are  so  pertinent,  and  yet  so 
ablaze  with  the  corruscations  of  geuius  and  poetrj', 
that  his  hearers  bear  them  away,  refer  to  them,  and 
repeat  them  again  and  again.  In  private  he  is  quiet 
and  unaffected,  full  of  ea.-;y  goodness  and  the  slyest 
humor.  With  no  airs  or  pretensions,  he  seems  obliged 
to  say  some  good  things  because  they  are  in  the  way 
to  be  said. 

Jackson,  G-eneral  Andre'w,  President  of  the 
United  States  from  1829  to  1837,  was  bom  in  South 
Carolina,  1767.  His  father  was  an  Irish  emigrant. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  took  part  in  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, at  the  close  of  which  he  became  a  law 
student,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  fill  elViciently 
some  high  legal  offices  in  Tennessee,  to  which  he  was 
subsequently  appointed.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  England,  in  1812,  he  took  N-igorous  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  menaced  territory.  In  1814  he 
was  appointed  Major-General,  and,  among  other  ex- 
ploits, which  raised  him  to  the  highest  point  of  popu- 
larity, he  gained  the  decisive  victor}' over  the  English, 
January  8th,  1815,  at  New  Orleans,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  The  same  success  attended  his  arras 
against  the  Creek  tribes  of  Indians,  whom  he  repeat- 
edly subdued.  In  1821  he  was  apijointed  Go\crnor 
of  Florida,  and  his  gallant  deeds  being  still  fresh  in 
his  countrymen's  recollection,  he  was  brought  forward 
by  the  Democratic  party  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, elected  in  1828,  and  re-elected  in  1832.  His 
period  of  office  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extension 
of  Democratic  tendencies  which  then  took  place.  He 
obtained  from  France  the  payment  of  an  indemnity 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  for  injuries  done  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  during  the  empire. 
His  refusal  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  in  1833,  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most 
violent  financial  crises  on  record.  General  Jackson 
was  endowed  with  inflexible  will  and  an  ardent  pa- 
triotism. He  loved  his  country  intensely,  faithfully, 
and  fearlessly,  labored  for  its  welfare,  and  his  name 
is  justly  enrolled  among  its  greatest  men,  even  those 
who  did  not  agree  with  him  in  his  political  principles 
and  official  measures  according  to  him  strict  and  stern 
honesty  of  purpose  in  his  administration  of  the  affairs 


of  the  Government.  After  his  Presidential  career 
terminated  he  retired  to  "The  Hermitage,"  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  a  short  time  before  his  decease 
made  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  that  city. 

The  following  extract  from  the  sketch  by  Dr. 
Foote,  in  his  "Sketches  of  North  Carolina,"  of  the 
Sugar  Creek  Presbyterian  Church,  about  three  miles 
north  of  Charlotte,  will  here  be  read  with  interest. 
"The  log  meeting-house  that  stood  here,  whose 
foundations  you  may  in  part  see,  the  second  occupied 
by  the  congregation  that  now  worship  in  that  brick 
hou.se,  was  the  place  of  worship  while  Mrs.  Jackson 
and  her  .son  Andrew  made  Sugar  Creek  their  refuge. 
The  widow,  an  emigrant  from  Ireland,  had  buried 
her  husband  on  the  Waxhaw,  then  claimed  bv  North 
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Carolina,  but  now  within  the  settled  bounds  of  South 
Carolina,  and,  compelled  by  the  sufferings  of  war, 
had  fled  for  refuge  to  Mecklenburg. 

"After   the  fall  of  Charleston,   the    British  army 

spread   out  over    the    country.     Col.    Buford,   from 

Bedford,  Virginia,  mo\ing  along  the  Waxhaw,  as  he 

supposed,  out  of  danger,  was  suddenly  set  upon  by 

'  Tarleton,    who   had    been  upon  his  trail.   .   .   .   The 

event  of  the  battle  is  well  known.     Before  night,  the 

I  Waxhaw  meeting-house  was  a  hospital,  and  Buford's 

j  regiment  killed,  wounded,  or  dispersed.     The  females 

and  children  fled,  to  escape  the  ravaging  torch  of  the 

relentless  enemy.     Mrs.  Jackson  took  up  her  abode, 

with  her  two  children,  in  Sugar  Creek  congregation, 

with  widow    Wilson,    and    remained   a   part  of  the 

Summer. 
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' '  This  brave  woman,  and  two  of  her  sons,  perished 
in  the  war,  and  left  her  youngest  son  a  solitary  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Her  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
fever,  brought  on  by  a  visit  to  Charleston,  to  carry 
necessaries  to  some  friends  and  relations  on  board  the 
prison-ship,  whose  deplorable  sufferings  she,  with 
four  or  five  other  ladies,  was  permitted  to  relieve. 
On  her  way  home  she  was  seized  with  the  prison 
fever,  and  soon  ended  her  days.  Somewhere  between 
what  was  then  called  '  Quarterhouse  '  and  the  city 
of  Charleston  is  her  unknown  grave.  Men  have  often 
wondered  how  her  son  Andrew,  in  his  most  thoughts 
less  days,  always  treated  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel  so  respectfully,  and  why,  after  encouraging  his 
wife  in  a  religious  life,  he  him.self  should,  in  his  age, 
become  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
cause  is  found  laid  deep  in  his  childhood.  His 
mother  was  a  member  of  the  Waxhaw  congregation, 
and  he  had  .seen  and  felt  the  influence  of  faitliful 
ministers  when  a  child. ' ' 

Jackson,  Sheldon,  D.  D.,  the  only  son  of  Samuel 
Clinton  and  Delia  (Sheldon)  Jackson,  was  born  at 
Minaville,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  May  18th,  1834. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1855;  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  in  1858,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  Jlay 
14th,  1857,  and  ordained  by  the  .same  Presbytery, 
May  5th,  1858.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1658,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Voorhees. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1858,  they  .started  for 
Spencer  Academy,  Indian  Territory,  reaching  there 
October  6th,  and  remaining  until  the  following  Spring, 
iis  missionaries  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  His 
health  failing  in  that  malarious  climate,  he  became  a 
Home  Missionary  for  Western  Wisconsin  and  Southern 
Minnesota,  from  1859  to  1864,  with  headquarters  at  La 
Crescent,  Minn.  In  1864  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  Church  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  the  general 
oversight  of  the  mission  work  in  Southern  Minnesota, 
which  relation  continued  from  1864  to  1869.  In  1869 
the  Presbyteries  of  Ft.  Dodge,  Des  Moines  and  Council 
Bluffs  united  in  commissioning  him  as  Superintendent 
of  Missions  for  Northern  and  Western  Iowa,  Dakota, 
Nebra.ska  and  "the  regions  beyond,"  comprising 
one-fourth  of  the  United  States.  In  1869  he  removed 
his  family  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  gave  special  attention 
to  the  organization  of  churches  in  Western  Iowa, 
Nebra.ska,  and  along  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 
During  the  year,  unexpectedly  receiving  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  as  Super- 
intendent of  Missions  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Terri- 
tories, in  1870,  he  removed  his  family  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  discontinued  his  work  in  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska, and  took  charge  of  the  vast  and  almost  un- 
known region  of  country  along  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
from  British  America  to  Old  Mexico,  and  covered  by 
the  great  territories  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Utah.  He  remained  in 
this  work  until  .Tanuarv,  1S8-3,  when  he  was  removed 


by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  the  Mission  House, 
New  York  City,  and  made  Business  Manager  of  "  The 
Presbyterian  Home  Missionary.'"  In  March,  1872,  he 
established  the  "  Bocki/  Mountain  Presbyterian,"  else- 
where noticed  in  this  volume.  Dr.  Jackson's  field 
of  work  being  among  the  exceptional  populations  of 
the  country,  he  became  the  originator  and  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  "Woman's  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Home  Missions." 

In  1879,  and  again  in  1880,  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  General  Government  to  collect  Indian  children 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  bring  them  to  the 
Indian  Training  Schools  at  Carlisle,  Pa. ,  and  Hamp- 
ton, Va.  He  was  a  commissioner  to  the  General 
Assemblies  of  1860,  '6.5,  '67,  '70,  '75  and  '80.  He  was 
the  pioneer  minister,  organizing  the  first  Presbyte- 
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rian  missions  or  churches  in  the  Territories  of 
Wyoming,  Mont;ma,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona  and 
Alaska.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Alaska  Mission; 
secured  the  missionaries,  raised  the  larger  portions 
of  the  funds  for  the  building,  and  made  four  \-isits  to 
the  country  during  the  fir.st  six  years  of  the  missions. 
He  assisted  in  tlie  organization  of  the  Synods  of  St. 
Paul  in  1860,  and  Colorado  in  1871,  of  the  Presby- 
teries of  Chiijpewa  in  1859,  Southern  Minnesota  in 
1865,  Colorado  1870,  Wyoming  1871,  Montana  1872 
and  Utah  1874;  having  previously  organized  the 
majority  of  the  churches  composing  these  several 
Presbyteries.  Over  one  hundred  churches  owe  their 
existence  to  his  labors. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  he  traveled,  from 
1869    to   December,    1881,   an   aggregate   of   315,027 
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miles,  or  an  average  of  26,540  miles  a  year.  Much 
of  this  traveling  was  by  stage  coach,  and  some  of  it 
on  mule-back  or  on  foot,  over  the  dangerous  trails  of 
the  mountiiins.  Several  trips  involved  each  1500 
miles  of  staging  through  a  desolate  and  wild  Indian 
country;  twice  he  staged  it  across  the  plains  and  over 
the  mountains,  to  the  Pacific;  twice  he  made  trips  of 
2000  miles  each,  by  stage  and  horseback ;  twice,  dan- 
gerous canoe  trips  of  several  hundred  miles,  along  the 
Alaskan  coast,  with  wild  Indians  for  his  companions. 
To  ride  in  the  stage  coach  day  and  night,  from  early 
Monday  to  late  on  Saturday,  without  stopping,  except 
for  meals,  was  not  an  uncommon  experience.  To 
make  a  new  way  in  the  wilderness,  ford  rivers,  climb 
mounfciins,  cross  the  track  of  the  avalanche  and  the 
trail  of  the  murderous  Indian;  to  be  gaunt  with  hun- 
ger or  parched  with  thirst;  to  blister  under  the  semi- 
tropical  sun  of  Arizona,  or  shiver  in  a  northern 
"blizzard;  "  to  sleep  upon  the  ground,  without  shel- 
ter, exposed  to  the  poisonous  reptiles  of  the  South;  or 
dig  a  bed  in  the  snows  of  the  high  mountains,  or  toss 
in  a  canoe  on  the  waves  of  the  North  Pacific,  have 
been  the  necessary  vicissitudes  of  his  work. 

Dr.  Jackson's  wide  experience,  his  fervid  zeal,  and 
his  practic;il  pungency,  make  him  a  very  effective 
platform  speaker,  and  he  frequentl3'  visited  the  East, 
to  arouse  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  Missions. 
From  1869  to  1882  he  delivered  over  nineteen  hun- 
dred mission  addresses. 

Jackson,  G-eneral  Thomas  Jonathan,  was 
born  January  21st,  1824,  in  Clarksburg,  Harrison 
county,  Va.  His  great-grandfather,  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  emigiated  to  the  western  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Edward  Jackson,  grandfather  of  T.  J., 
was  Surveyor  of  Lewis  County  for  a  long  time,  and 
represented  it  in  the  LegLslature.  His  son,  Jonathan 
Jackson,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  moved 
to  Clarksburg,  where  he  studied  law,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  profession  with  his  cousin, 
Judge  John  G.  Jackson,  acquiring  considerable  repu- 
tation. After  a  series  of  misfortunes,  he  died,  in 
1827,  leaving  four  children,  Thomas  being  the  young- 
est, and  at  this  time  three  years  of  age. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  was  taken 
to  the  home  of  his  uncle,  in  Lewis  county,  and  re- 
mained with  him  till  he  reached  the  age  of  seventeen 
years.  Here  he  labored  on  the  farm  in  Summer,  and 
went  to  school  three  months  in  the  Winter,  gaining 
the  rudiments  of  a  plain  English  education.  What 
he  acquired  subsequently  was  due  to  his  stay  at 
West  Point,  and  his  ultimate  studies  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Academy.  His  orphan  condition  excited 
great  sympathy  among  the  neighbors,  who  knew  and 
respected  the  good  character  of  the  Jackson  family, 
and  every  assistance  was  extended  to  him  in  his 
struggle  to  carve  out  his  future  way  in  life  and  secure 
an  honorable  independence.  A  proof  of  this  friendly 
sympathy  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  was  elected  Constable  of  the  county  of  Lewis, 


the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  intelli- 
gence and  credit.  He  entered  West  Point  in  1842, 
and  in  July,  1846,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he 
graduated  with  distinction. 

In  1852  he  became  Professor  in  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute.  In  personal  appearance  General 
Jackson  was  tall,  raw-boned,  and  had  a  peculiar 
stride  in  walking.  He  was  absent-minded,  and  he 
would  often  pause  suddenly,  and  fix  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground;  and  in  riding,  had  a  habit  of  slapping 
his  sides  and  raising  his  arm  aloft,  whether  from  some 
physical  ailment  which  he  thus  relieved,  or  in  prayer, 
is  not  known.  He  talked  little  with  strangers,  and 
was  brief  of  speech,  but  never  failed  to  return  the 
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salute  of  the  humblest  person,  treating  all  men  with 
the  most  kindly  courtesy.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  earnest  and  active  in  reli- 
gious movements.  He  died  in  1863,  and  was  buried 
in  Lexington,  Va.,  by  request. 

Jacobs,  John  Adamson,  was  born  in  Leesburg, 
Loudon  county,  Va.,  in  1800;  taken  in  his  infancy  to 
Lexington,  Ky.,  but  reared  in  Lancaster,  Garrard 
county,  Ky. ;  lost  both  his  parents  in  1819;  taught 
school  in  Madison  county,  before  he  became  fourteen 
years  of  age ;  in  his  seventeenth  year  went  to  Centre 
College,  at  Danville,  Ky. ;  while  a  student  there  was 
appointed  a  teacher  in  the  State  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  the  Trustees  of  Centre  College, 
who  were  Trustees  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution 
also;  went  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  qualify  himself 
under  Gallaudet  and  Clerc;  reported  for  duty  and 
entered    the    Kentucky  Institution  November,  1825, 
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and  cUetl  in  office  November  27tli,  1869,  after  a,  most 
useful  and  honorable  career. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  one  of  the  best  instructors  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  America,  or  in  the  world.  He  { 
projjared  for  them  two  text^books  which  have  been  | 
highly  commended  in  Canada  and  in  England.  He 
was  a  man  of  general  reading,  and  quite  fond  of 
poetry.  He  read  law,  also,  and  obtained  license  to 
practice,  ^\'hat  was  of  great  service  to  himself  and 
others,  he  was  a  superior  financier,  and  managed  the 
business  affairs  of  the  Institution  with  admirable  i 
skill.  About  1841,  learning  that  the  finances  of 
Centre  College  were  in  a  chaotic  condition,  he  offered 
his  services,  to  be  rendered  gratuitously,  and  in  course 
of  time  put  the  college  on  a  sound  monetary  basis. 
The  large  private  estate  which  he  left  behind  him 
would  have  been  f;ir  larger  if  he  had  not  generously 
relinquished  considerable  emoluments  accruing  from 
his  office,  and  accepted  in  lieu  a  small  salary.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  made  a  gift  to  the  Institution,  of 
all  its  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  cows,  etc. 
Mr.  Jacobs  was  a  life-long  Presbj'terian,  liberal  to 
other  churches,  pure  and  blameless  in  life,  devoted  to 
his  work,  and  a  genuine  philanthropist.  The  Ken- 
tucky Institution  for  the  Feeble  Minded  owes  its 
existence  to  his  efforts. 

Jacobs,  Rev.  'Williain  Plumer,  son  of  Rev.  F. 
Jacobs,  I).  D.,  was  born  in  York\-ille,  S.  C,  March 
15th,  1842.  Graduated  at  the  College  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  March,  1861.  He  served  as  Reporter,  for  a 
time,  on  the  Charleston  Courier,  Mercury,  and  other 
papers.  He  was  licen.sed  by  Charleston  Pre-sbytery, 
April,  1863,  and,  after  completing  his  studies  at 
Columbia  Seminary,  was  ordained  to  the  charge  of 
the  united  churchcsof  Duncan's  Creek  (founded  1760) 
and  her  two  daughters,  Shady  Grove  and  Clinton. 
By  1870  the  Church  of  Clinton  had  grown  so  large  as 
to  require  his  entire  services.  In  1872  the  colored 
members  were  organized  into  Sloan's  Chapel,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Northern  Assembly.  In  1873  the 
Thornwell  Orphanage  was  founded  under  his  care. 
In  1875  mis.sion  work  w;us  begun  at  Rockbridge,  and 
also  at  GoldviUe.  In  1880  Clinton  College  was 
founded.  He  is  still  (1884)  pastor  of  the  Clinton 
Church,  which  has  increased  from  thirty  to  two  hun- 
dred members,  and  has  sent  off  a  colored  colony  of 
over  one  hundred  members. 

Jacobus,  Melancthon  Williams,  D.  D., 
Lli.  D.,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Peter  Jacobus,  an  hon- 
ored elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  was  born  in  that  city,  September  19th, 
1816.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1834, 
with  the  liighest  honors  of  the  Institution,  and  in 
1835  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminarj',  where 
he  not  only  regularly  graduated,  but  spent  a  fourth 
year  in  study,  at  the  same  time  assisting  Prof.  J.  Ad- 
dison Alexander,  in  the  department  of  Hebrew. 
Licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  April  2!th,  1839,  he  \vas  installed 


pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  September  15th,  of  that  year.  Under  his  care 
and  labors  for  nearly  twelve  years,  the  church  pros- 
pered greatly,  and  at  the  close  of  his  pastorate  was 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  churches  in  that  city.  In 
1848,  while  in  Brooklyn,  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament.  Other  volumes 
followed  at  intervals,  the  two  volumes  on  Genesis 
appearing  in  1864.  These  commentiiries  have  had  an 
immense  sale,  and  are  found  among  all  denominations 
of  Christians.  Besides  these,  he  was  the  author  of 
many  other  and  smaller  works. 

In  the  Fall  of  1850  Dr.  Jacobus'  health  gave  way, 
and  he  made  a  tour  through  Europe,  Egj'pt  and  Pal- 
estine, and  returned  with  greatly  improved  health. 
During  his  absence  the  General  Assembly,  in  May, 
1851,  elected  him  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Biblical 
Literature,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  -Vllegheny, 
which  position,  on  his  return,  he  accepted,  and  was 
released  from  his  pastoral  charge  and  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Ohio,  October  21.st,  1851.  In  January, 
1858,  in  addition  to  his  work  in  the  Seminarj',  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Central  Church  of  Pittsburg, 
which  he  served  for  twelve  years  with  marked  success. 
In  1806  he  made  a  .second  tour  of  Europe.  He  was 
Moderator  of  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Old 
School  Church,  in  1869,  and  conjointly  with  Rev. 
P.  H.  Fowler,  D.D.,  presided  at  the  opening  of  the 
first  re-united  Assembly,  in  1870.  He  presented  the 
able  Report  on  Sustentation,  which  was  a<lopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1871,  and  was  Secretary  of 
that  scheme  for  three  years,  until  it  was  merged  into 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  in  1874.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  church  work,  his  labors  were  arduous  and 
unintermitted,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  failing 
of  bis  health  two  years  before  his  death.  In  1876  he 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but 
declined  the  position,  so  that  he  might  continue  to 
expound  the  Word  of  God,  to  which  work  he  had 
devote'd  his  life. 

Dr.  Jacobus  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Biblical 
scholars  of  his  age.  As  a  preacher,  he  maintained  all 
through  his  ministry  a  high  position,  while  on  the 
platform  his  addresses  were  always  luippy  and  effect- 
ive. He  was  a  most  energetic  and  persistent  worker, 
and  his  industry  was  untiring.  October  28th,  1876, 
he  was  cut  down  in  the  very  midst  of  life,  usefulness 
and  responsibilities,  and  was  >videly  and  deeply  la- 
mented. 

James,  Rev.  Robert  "Wilson,  was  bom  in 
Williamsburg  District,  South  Carolina,  June  3d, 
1793.  His  father.  Captain  John,  and  grandfather, 
Major  John  .lames,  were  distinguished  for  their 
patriotism  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  were 
also  consistent  members  of  the  Presb^-terian  Church. 
He  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  in  1813. 
His  theological  studies,  which  were  commenced  and 
prosecuted  for  a  time  under  Rev.  Dr.  James  W. 
Stephen.sou,  and  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Wilson,  were  completed 
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at  Princeton  Seminary,  in  1817.  On  the  3d  of  June, 
of  tlie  same  year  he  was  licensed  by  Concord  Presby- 
tery (N.  C),  to  preach  the  gospel,  after  which  he 
labored  for  several  months,  as  a  missionary  within  its 
bounds,  in  company  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Hall.  In 
May,  1819,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  over  the 
churches  of  Indian  Town  and  Bethel,  in  Williams- 
burgh  District,  S.  C,  where,  during  a  pastorate  of 
nine  years,  the  work  of  the  Lord,  to  some  extent,  was 
made  to  prosper  in  his  hand,  and  particularly  among 
the  colored  people,  many  of  whom  became  hopeful 
subjects  of  grace  under  his  ministry.  He  subse- 
quently became  pastor  of  Salem  Church,  in  which 
relation  he  continued,  faithful  in  labor,  for  over  thir- 
teen years.     He  died  April  13th,  1841. 

As  a  minister,  Sir.  James  was  both  floctrinal  and 
practical.  In  his  public  ministrations  he  gave  special 
attention  to  the  colored  portion  of  his  flock.  As  a 
theologian,  he  was  much  respected  by  his  brethren. 
As  a  member  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  his 
opinions  were  highly  valued,  and  often  determined 
the  most  important  questions.  His  mouth  and  his 
purse  were  ever  open  to  advance  the  in.stitutions  of 
religion  and  learning.  As  a  man,  he  was  truly  be- 
nevolent, gentle  and  urbane,  and  possessed  that  kind 
of  magnaminity  which  led  him  cordially  to  despise 
everything  that  was  envious,  little,  or  selfi.sh.  As  a 
Christian,  he  was  exemplary,  and  enjoyed  the  com- 
forts of  that  religion  which  he  preached  to  others. 
His  death  was  one  of  triumph. 

James,  Rev.  "William  Henry,  third  son  of 
Lewis  Mulford  and  Harriet  Davis  James,  was  born 
in  Deerfield,  N.  J.,  July  16th,  1633.  He  graduated 
at  Lafayette  College  in  1862,  and  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1865.  He  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbjtery  of  Passaic,  April  19th,  1864.  For  one 
year  after  leaWng  Princeton  he  was  an  a.ssistant  of 
Kev.  N.  C.  Burt,  D.  D.,  in  the  Seventh  Church,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  On  October  2d,  1866,  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Spriugdale, 
twelve  miles  from  Cincinnati,  which  relation  still 
continues.  In  this,  his  first  and  only  p;istorate,  his 
.  labors  have  been  signally  blessed  to  the  growth  of 
the  church  in  numbers,  and  its  develojimeut  in  be- 
neficence and  general  activity.  In  addition  to  his 
work  at  Springdale,  he  has  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  supplied,  every  Sabbath  afternoon,  the  Church 
of  Sharonville,  four  miles  distant.  Mr.  .lames  has 
%VTitten  occisionally  for  the  religious  press,  and  pub- 
lished a  sermon  preached  on  the  eighteenth  anniver- 
sary of  Springdale  Church.  He  is  very  faithful  in 
attending  the  meetings  of  Presbytery  and  Synod, 
and  is  influential  in  these  bodies.  In  1875  he  was 
Moderator  of  the  Sj'nod  of  Cincinnati.  For  thirteen 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Home  Missions 
Committee  of  Presbj'tery,  and  for  four  years  its 
chairman,  in  which  position  he  has  labored  very 
earnestly  and  efliciently.  His  ability  and  usefulness 
as  a  minister,  his  fidelity  and  wisdom  as  a  presbyter, 


his  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  his  firm  Christian 
character,  have  given  him  a  high  rank  among  the 
trusted  and  honored  members  of  the  Presbj-tery. 

Jamieson,  Jesse  M.,  D.  D.,  son  of  Mr.  John 
Jamieson,  was  born  near  New^ille,  Cumberland 
county,  Pa.,  June  27th,  1809.  His  parents  were 
members  of  the  Associate  Reformed  (now  United 
Presbjiierian )  Church.  He  entered  Jefferson  College, 
Pa.,  in  1830,  and  left  it  in  1834.  He  united  with  the 
Presb}'teri»xn  Church  in  1832,  then  under  the  ministry 
of  Rev.  Matthew  Brown,  D.  D.  For  a  year  he  taught 
in  an  Academy  in  Maryland,  and  studied  Theology 
with  its  Principal,  Dr.  Alexander  Campbell.  In  1835, 
at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  E.  P. 
S^vift,  the  Secretary  of  the  Western  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  he  went  to  India  to  take  charge  of  the 
High  School  at  Lodiana,  which  had  been  transferred 
to  our  Mission  by  the  late  Sir  Claude  Wade,  of  the 
East  India  Company's  service.  The  Presbytery  of 
Lodiana  was  organized  December  21st„1836,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Jamieson  was  taken  under  its  Ciire  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  by  the  same 
Presbytery,  in  October,  1837. 

Mr.  Jamieson  spent  twenty-two  years  in  India,  and 
was  stationed  at  Sararuupur,  Sabathu,  and  Ambala, 
successively.  Other  arrangements  having  been  made 
for  the  High  School  at  Lodiana,  and  being  fond  of 
languages,  he  gave  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  study 
of  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  Thibetan,  besides  the  spoken 
languages,  and  prepared  the  first  Christian  tract  in 
the  Thibetan  language.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1857,  ha\Tng  left  two  wives  and  three  children  in 
India  graves.  Since  th.at  time  he  has  not  found  the 
way  open  to  return  to  the  work  of  his  choice.  For 
years  after  his  return  he  w;us  engaged  in  teaching  the 
languages  and  mathematics  in  the  "Marengo  Col- 
legiate In.stitute,"  111.,  and  in  Carroll  College,  Wis. 
Since  then  he  ha.s  been  engaged  as  a  supply  in  weak 
churches  in  the  neighborhood  of  Monmouth,  III., 
where  he  has  resided  twenty  years.  He  has  also 
translated  the  10th  section  of  the  "  Bhagaroot  Ghita  " 
(a  history  of  the  Hindu  god  Krishna).  Dr.  Jamieson 
is  an  exemplary  and  earnest  Christian,  a  faithful 
preacher,  a  fine  scholar,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  who  know  him. 

Jamison,  Hon.  Samuel  Shryock,  was  born 
in  Martinsburg,  Va.,  in  September,  1797.  Two  years 
afterward  his  parents  removed  to  Greeusburg,  Pa. , 
and  iu  1801,  to  what  is  now  kno\vn  as  Conemaugh 
township,  Indiana  county.  Here  he  grew  up  to 
man's  estate,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Being  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Indiana  county,  he  was  clo.sely  identified  with  its 
history  and  progress  during  the  long  period  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  centurj';  and  no  event  of  import- 
ance took  place  within  its  limits  with  which  he  was 
not  perfectlj'  familiar,  whilst  in  most  he  took  an 
active  part.  In  1><18  he  removed  to  Indiana,  where, 
in  partnership  with  the  Hon.  Joseph  Thomp.son,  he 
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carried  on  the  business  of  wheelvrright  and  chair- 
making.  In  this  avocation  he  continued  until  1826, 
when  he  removed  to  Saltsburg,  having  obtained  a 
contract  from  General  Lacock  for  the  construction  of 
a  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  This  work 
occupied  his  time  and  attention  until  1829,  when  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Supervisor  of  the  West- 
ern extension  of  the  canal,  extending  from  below 
Saltsburg — "  Tarr'  Locks," — to  Pittsburg,  about  half 
the  entire  length  of  the  canal  west  of  the  mountains. 
He  suhsequently  engaged  in  farming;  then  in  the 
construction  of  two  sections  of  the  Northwestern, 
now  kmiwn  a.s  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Riilroad, 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  Saltsburg.  Having  removed  to 
Council  Blufls,  Iowa,  after  a  short  time  he  returned 
to  the  place  of  his  former  residence,  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1836  Mr.  Jamison  was  chosen  Brigade  Inspector 
for  the  military  district  comprising  Armstrong, 
Clarion,  Jefferson  and  Indiana  counties.  In  1843  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  three  candidates  for  canal  com- 
missioners. In  18.53  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania.  During  his  Senatorial  career  he  was 
noted  for  his  magnanimity  and  liberal  spirit.  "For 
sound  discrimination,  clear  judgment,  rigid  integrity, 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  all  official  and  per- 
sonal duties, ' '  says  Governor  Curtin,  ' '  Mr.  Jamison 
had  no  superiors  and  few  equals  in  the  Senate,'which, 
during  his  service,  was  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  members  distinguished  for  their  experience  and 
ability."  After  a  life  of  probity  and  u.sefulness. 
Major  .Jamison  died  the  death  of  a  Christian.  He 
enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  public  esteem,  and  left 
an  unsullied  record.  He  was  the  father  of  B.  K. 
Jamison,  the  well-known  banker  of  Philadelphia, 
who  is  al.so  a  useful  member  of  the  Walnut  Street 
Pre.sbyterian  Church. 

Jane'way,  Jacob  J.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  New 
York,  November  20th,  1774.  He  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College,  in  1794,  and  studied  theology  witii  the 
celebrated  Dutch  divine.  Dr.  Livingston.  He  was 
ordained  colleague  of  Dr.  Green,  in  the  Second  Pres- 
b\-terian  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1799.  For  thirteen 
years  they  worked  together  with  unliroken  harmony. 
When  Dr.  Green  was  made  President  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Skinner  was  chosen  tolleague  to 
Dr.  Janeway.  In  1816,  Dr.  Skinner,  with  fifty  of  the 
members,  parted,  to  build  up  a  new  enterprise,  the 
Arch  Street  Chiu-ch.  In  1818,  Dr.  Janeway  was 
elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1828 
he  accepted  a  Professorship  in  the  new  Theological 
Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa. ,  but  relinqui.shed  it  in  a 
j'ear,  in  couseiiuence  of  property  difficulties.  In  1830 
he  was  installed  over  the  First  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  which  position  he 
held  only  two  years,  on  account  of  ill  health.  In 
1833  he  was  appointed  Vice  President  of  Rutgers 
College.  This  post  he  resigned  on  reuniting  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.     From  this  time  forward  he 


took  no  hea^^er  burdens  on  himself  than  serving  in 
the  Boards  of  the  Church  and  of  Princeton  Seminary; 
and  also  as  Trustee  of  Nassau  Hall.  In  the  discharge 
of  these  duties  he  was  unsurpassed  for  a.ssiduity  and 
punctuality.  His  death  occurred,  June  27th,  1858, 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Janeway  was  didactic  and  meth- 
odical, avoiding  the  flowery  paths  of  rhetoric.  On 
all  public  occasions,  he  acquitted  himself  creditably. 
His  figure  was  portly  and  his  countenance  benevolent. 
He  Wixs  singularly  self-poised  and  unimpassioned. 
When  the  tornado  of  1837  blew  his  chimneys  down 
and  twi.sted  his  old  elms,  he  merely  said  to  the 
assembled  crowd,  in  his  usual  imperturbable  manner, 
"This  has  been  a  considerable  blow." 

Dr.  Janeway  published  letters  on  the  "  Atone- 
ment," "Communicants'  Manual,"  etc. 

Jane^way,  Thomas  Leiper,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  February  27th,  1805;  graduated  at  the 
Uiliversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1823;  was  Tutor  in 
Allegheny  Seminary  in  1828,  and  ordained,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Elizabethtown,  November  3d,  1829. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  liahway,  N.  J., 
1829-40;  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Philadelphia, 
1840-54;  pastor  at  Kingston,  N.  J.,  1855-61,  and 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions,  1861-68.  He  now  resides  in  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  Janeway  is  a  gentleman  of  genial  spirit  and 
pleasing  address.  Whilst  in  active  ministerial  work, 
he  was  popular  as  a  preacher,  faithful  as  a  pastor  and 
presbyter,  and  his  labors  were  crowned  with  success. 
In  his  connection  with  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions 
he  rendered  valuable  service.  He  now  preaches  for 
his  brethren,  as  there  is  opportunity. 

Janvier,  Rev.  Levi,  was  born  at  Pittsgrove, 
N.  J.  April  25th,  1816.  He  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1835.  After  being  engaged  in 
teaching  for  a  time,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  West  Jersey,  December  31st,  1840.  He  was  a 
missionary  in  India,  at  Futtehghur,  Lodiana,  Am- 
bala  and  Sabathu,  1841-64.  He  died  at  Anandpoer, 
March  25th,  1864,  passing  from  his  chosen  scene  of 
labor  and  self-denial  to  the  reward  of  a  "good  and  • 
faithful  servant." 

Jeffers,  Rev.  W.  H.,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born 
near  Cadiz,  Ohio,  May  11th,  1838.  At  the  age  of 
thii-teen  he  entered  Geneva  College,  an  Institution  of 
the  Reformed  Presbj'terian  Church,  in  Northwood, 
Ohio,  and  graduated,  with  distinction,  in  1855.  In 
theology  he  was  trained  in  the  Seminary  of  the  United 
Presbjiierian  Church,  at  Xenia.  Ohio.  He  was  licensed 
in  18.59,  by  the  U.  P.  Presbvtery  of  Sidney,  and  devoted 
the  two  following  years  to  home  missionary  work  in 
the  State  of  Iowa.  Better  fitted  for  his  chosen  life- 
work  by  this  experience,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  united  churches  of  Bellefontaine  and 
Northwood,  and  was  duly  ordained  and  installed  over 
that  charge,  in  1862,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Sidney. 
.\lmost    immediately    the    Assembly  of  the    I'nited 
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Presbyterian  Church  recognized  his  exceptional  merit 
by  aijpointing  him  on  its  committee  for  preparing  a 
new  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  continuing  him  in 
that  important  position  until  the  work  was  done. 
In  18(36  he  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Latin  and 
Hebrew  in  Westminster  College,  in  New  Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  until  1869,  when, 
in  order  to  acquire  the  advantages  which  may  be 
gained  by  travel  and  study  a1)road,  he  resigucd,  and 
spent  the  year  following  mostly  in  Egypt,  Syria  and 
Greece.  WTiile  thus  absent  in  the  far  East,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chair  of  Greek  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  which  he  most  ably 
filled  until  1875,  when,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  University,  he  thought  proper  to  accept 
the   pastorate   of    the   Euclid   Avenue    Presbyterian 
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Church  iu  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Here  he  remained  until 
elected,  in  1877,  to  the  Professorship  of  Old  Testament 
Literature  and  Exegesis  in  the  Western  Theologiciil 
Seminary,  at  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Into  all  the  positions  which  Dr.  Jetfers  has  occupied, 
he  has  caiTied  gifts  and  attainments  so  various  and 
excellent  that  his  services  have  been  conspicuously 
effective  and  valuable.  As  a  preacher,  he  has  few  if 
any  superiors  in  tho.se  things  which  constitute  true 
gospel  preaching.  Clear  in  thought,  terse  in 
e.\prcs.sion,  logical  in  method  and  eminently  Scriptu- 
ral iu  matter,  his  hearers  are  not  only  interested  in 
the  intellectual  form  and  movement  of  his  discourse, 
but  they  are  also  conscious  of  receiving  sterling 
instruction  on  themes  of  the  highest  moment. 
Admirable,  however,  as  he  is  in  the  puljiit,  his  most 


special  adaptations  are  to  the  duties  of  the  high 
office  he  holds  as  the  teacher  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  in  those  essential  things  which  pertain  to 
the  true  understanding  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
which  may  make  them  also  able  and  successful  inter- 
preters of  that  same  peerless  Word. 

Jelly,  Alexander  M.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  the 
"Four  Jlile  Square,"  Beaver  county,  Pa.  He  pur- 
sued his  academical  studies  in  the  Beaver  Aciidemy, 
whence  he  went  to  Washington  College,  Pa.,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  and  from  which,  after  its 
union  with  Jefferson  College,  he  received  the  Degree 
of  A.  M.  After  teaching  one  year  in  the  Wheeling 
Classical  Academy,  he  entered  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1861. 
After  being  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  April, 
1861,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Belmont  Church, 
Philadelphia,  September  14tli  of  the  same  year.  He 
was  also  pastor  of  the  Richmond  Cliurch,  Philadel- 
phia, 1862-70;  of  the  Church  at  Wa.shington,  N.  J., 
1870-74,  and  of  the  Twelfth  Church,  Baltimore, 
1874-9.  Marked  success  attended  his  ministry  iu  all 
these  fields  of  labor. 

Dr.  Jelly,  as  a  preacher,  is  evangelical,  earnest, 
eloquent.  A.s  a  pastor,  he  is  most  faithful  and  effi- 
cient. He  is  no  less  successful  as  an  educator.  At 
Candor,  Pa.,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Washington,  N.  J., 
he  organized  and  carried  on  successfully  parochial 
schools,  in  which  many  of  the  j'oung  people  were 
trained,  under  his  skiUful  hand,  for  usefulness.  Of 
great  financial  and  executive  ability,  he  is  eminently 
fitted  for  such  work.  During  his  pastorate  in  Balti- 
more, the  New  Wind.sor  College,  Md.,  having  failed,  ' 
for  want  of  proper  mauagement,  and  being  desirous 
of  reclaiming  it  for  the  education  of  youth,  especially 
of  Presbj'tcrians,  he  purchased  this  valuable  and 
finely  situated  property.  Now,  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees  as  counsellors,  a  full  corps  of  competent 
professors,  and  aided  by  his  accomplished  wife,  he 
has  seen  this  college,  under  his  wise  management, 
rise  to  an  encouraging  and  gratifying  degree  of  pros- 
perity. Although  thus  engaged,  he  Is  still  pursuing 
his  favorite  work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  as  stated 
supply  of  the  churches  of  New  Windsor  and  Granite, 
preaching  twice  every  Sabbath,  and  on  many  special 
occasions. 

.  Jenkins,  Herman  Dutilh,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Columbus,  O.,  January  11th,  1842;  gi'aduated  at 
Hamilton  College,  in  1864;  studied  theology  at 
Auburn  Seminary,  1864-5,  and  at  Union  Seminary, 
New  York,  1865-7.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York,  in  December,  1866.  From  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  to  August,  1867,  he  spent  in  travel.  On  his 
return  he  accepted  work  in  a  mission  chapel,  at 
Columbus,  O.,  for  the  Fall  and  Winter.  In  April, 
1868,  he  was  called  to  supply  the  Central  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  of  Juliet,  111.,  and  in  June  accepted  an 
ofter  of  the  pastorate,  and  was  ordained  in  September, 
1868,   by  the    Presbytery  of  Chicago,  and  installed 
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during  the  same  month.  In  1873  he  took  charge  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Freeport,  111.,  where 
he  has  labored  nearly  ten  year.s.  Dr.  Jenkins  is  a 
forcible  and  faithful  preacher.  In  reporting  himself 
in  the  record  of  his  theological  class,  he  says  :  "I  have 
learned  much  of  the  joys  of  Christian  labor.  *  *  * 
God  has  given  to  the  churches  I  have  served  an  in- 
crease sufficient  for  encouragement,  but  not  sufficient 
for  boasting." 

Jennings,  Rev.  Jacob,  was  bom  in  Somerset 
county,  N.  J.,  in  1744.  He  studied  medicine,  and 
practiced  it  near  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  subse- 
([uently  in  Readington  township,  Huntingdon couutj', 
with  considerable  reputation.  When  about  forty  years 
of  age  he  turned  his  attention  to  theology,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  For  several  years  after 
his  licensure  he  resided  in  Virginia.  He  was  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  April 
17th,  1792,  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  congregation 
of  Dunlap's  Creek,  in  Fayette  county,  of  which  he 
continued  to  be  pastor  until  June,  1811,  when,  \)n 
account  of  his  increased  Infirmities,  he  asked  and 
obtained  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation.  He 
died,  February  17th,  1813. 

Jennings,  Obadiah,  D.D.,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Jennings,  noticed  above,  and 
was  born  near  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  December  13th, 
1778.  He  was  educated  at  the  Academy  at  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1800,  and  practiced  that  profession  at  Steubenville, 
0.,  and  'Washington,  Pa.  Having  determined  to 
retire  from  the  Bar,  he  commenced  a  course  of  theologi- 
cal reading  in  the  Fall  of  181G,  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  and  shortly  after 
received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  Chuich  in  Stcu- 
ben\-ille  to  become  their  pastor,  which  he  accepted, 
and  was  installed  in  the  Spring  of  1817.  Here  he 
continued  laboring, ,  with  great  fidelity  and  a  good 
measure  of  success,  for  six  years.  In  the  Spring  of 
1823  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Wash- 
ington, Pa.  Here  he  remained,  an  earnest  and  effi- 
cient laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  five  years. 

He  then  received  a  call  from  the  Church  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  removing  to  that  place  in  April,  1828. 
Here  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilitj', 
and,  though  the  accessions  to  his  church  were  not 
very  numerous,  his  good  influence  was  felt,  not  only 
by  his  immediate  congregation,  but  throughout  the 
region  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  year  1830  he  was 
unexpectedly  drawn  into  a  public  controversy  with 
Alexander  Camjibell,  on  various  points  of  Christian 
doctrine,  in  which  he  discovered  great  intellectual 
acumen  and  logical  power.  Dr.  Jennings  died  Janu- 
ary 12th,  1832.  He  published  several  occasional 
sermons,  also  various  articles  in  the  religious  period- 
icals of  the  day.  His  discourses  were  marked  by 
good  sense,  evangelical  doctrine,  and  an  excellent 
spirit.  His  piety  was  earnest,  but  unostentatious. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  humljle  spirit,  and  his  whole 


deportment  was  that  of  a  sincere  follower  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus. 

Jennings,  Samuel  Camahan,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  February  19th, 
1803;  graduated  in  Jefferson  College'in  1823,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  June  24th,  1829. 
He  Wiis  pastor  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  1829-79;  editor  of 
Christian  Herald  (now  Presbyterian  Banner)  1829-32; 
editor  of  the  Preshijterian  Preacher,  1832-37;  principal 
of  Female  Seminary,  1837-40;  stated  supply  at  Mt. 
Pi.sgah,  1831-48;  stated  supply  at  Temperanceville, 
1842-48;  pastor  at  Long  Island,  1848-57;  at  Valley 
Church,  18r)7-68,  and  stated  supply  at  Riverdale, 
1880 — .  Dr.  Jennings'  long  life  has  been  one  of 
marked  con.secration  to  the  Master's  work.  He  is  a 
devout  and  faithful  Christian,  and  by  his  pen,  as 
well  as  in  the  pulpit,  has  rendered  valuable  service  to 
the  Ciiu.se  of  truth  and  righteousness.  He  is  known 
as  a  champion  of  the  cause  of  Temperance.  His  in- 
fluence in  every  direction  has  been  salutary,  and  he 
justly  enjoys  the  esteem  of  his  brethren. 

Jessup,  Henry  Harris,  D.  D.,  son  of  the  Hon. 
William  Jessup,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Montrose, 
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Pa.,  April  19th,  1832.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
in  IS.'il ,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
city,  in  18.5,5.  Onlained  November  1st,  1855;  he  was 
missionary  at  Tripoli,  Syria,  1856-60,  and  since  1860 
has  been  missionary  at  Beirut,  S.vria.  He  received 
the  title  of  D.  D.  in  1865,  from  the  University  of 
New  York,  and  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He 
was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  which  met 
at  Sar.itoga,    N.    Y.,    in   1879,    and   disch.-u-ged   the 
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duties  of  the  position  with  great  ability  and  accept- 
ableness.  Dr.  Jcssup  is  a  line  scholar,  a  devoted 
Christian  and  an  instructive  and  edifying  preacher. 
In  his  fields  of  foreign  labor  he  has,  with  pen  and 
voice,  rendered  invaluable  service  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  His  untiring  energy, 
great  tact  and  eminent  consecration  to  his  grand 
work  have  given  him  large  success  in  winning  souls 
to  Christ,  and  won  for  him  the  admiration  and 
affection  of  all  who  love  the  cause  to  which  his  life 
ha.s  been  so  ardently  devoted.  During  several  brief 
visits  to  his  nati\e  country  he  has  spent  the  time  in 
kindling  or  fanning  the  flame  of  missionary  zeal  in 
the  congregations  of  the  Church  which  he  has  so 
long  and  faithfully  represented  in  its  work  of  mis- 
sions. Dr.  Jessup  is  the  author  of  "  Mohammedan 
Missionary  Problem,"  a  volume  of  much  interest, 
from  the  press  of  our  Board  of  rublication. 

Jessup,  Rev.  Samuel,  A.  B.,  was  the  seventh 
child  and  third  son  of  Hon.  "William  and  Amanda 
(Harris)  Jessup,  and  was  born  in  Montrose,  Susque- 
hanna county,  Pa.,  December  21st,  1S33.  He  united 
with  the  church,  on  profession,  in  1848,  when  at  school 
in  Homer,  N.  Y.  In  1853  he  was  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness and  about  to  become  a  partner  in  the  firm,  when, 
in  view  of  the  expected  departure  of  his  older  brother, 
Henry,  to  Syria,  he  decided  to  give  up  business  and 
give  himself  to  the  foreign  missionary  work. 

Entering  Yale  College  in  1856,  as  a  member  of  the 
class  of  18(i0,  he  remained  two  years,  but,  with  the 
advice  of  President  Woolsey,  he  left  college  and  en- 
tered Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  September, 
1858,  and  gi'aduated  May,  1861.  On  the  graduation 
of  his  class  (of  I860),  in  Yale,  the  degree  of  A.  B.  was 
conferred  upon  him,  with  the  class. 

Under  a  commission  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  he 
sailed  for  Syria,  December,  186"2.  He  was  stationed 
first  at  Tripoli,  Syria,  then  at  Sidon,  and  then  in 
1869  returned  to  Tripoli.  In  October,  1883,  he  re- 
moved to  Beirut,  which  is  now  his  home.  He  was 
ordained  in  1862,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose.  He 
is  a  good  Arabic  scholar,  an  earnest  preacher,  has'  re- 
markable tact  iu  dealing  with  men,  and  is  universally 
beloved.  His  early  business  training  h.as  fitted  him 
admirably  for  the  work  to  which  he  has  just  been 
called,  in  the  management  of  the  Mission  Printing 
Esfciblishmeut  and  Publishing  House  in  Beirut. 

Jessup,  William,  LL.  D.,  was  born  at  South- 
ampton, Long  Island,  in  1797.  He  was  of  honored 
parentage.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College,  in 
1815.  After  leaving  college  he  settled  at  Montrose, 
Susquehanna  county.  Pa.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  iu  1820.  He  held  several  minor  oflices  under  the 
appointment  of  the  Govei-nor  of  the  State  in  early  life, 
when  he  learned  that  eminent  iiracticability  which  dis- 
tinguished him,  when  coupled  in  the  higher  courts  of 
the  State  with  profound  learning,  and  at  the  Bar  with 
convincing  eloquence. 

He   was    commissioned    President    Judge  of    the 


Eleventh  Judicial  Di-strict  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Gover- 
nor Rituer,  and  held  that  office,  in  diflerent  districts, 
for  thirteen  years.  In  1851  he  was  nominated  for 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  by  the 
Whig  party,  and  shared  with  his  distinguished  com- 
peers the  deleat  of  his  party  by  a  small  majority. 
He  then  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  favorite  pro- 
fession. One  of  his  political  opponents  wrote  of  him, 
that  "the  style  of  his  oratory  at  the  Bar  is  per- 
spicuous, pleasing,  and  strongly  impressive.  One 
of  his  most  brilliant  forensic  triumphs  may  be 
reckoned  his  defence  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of 
Philadelphia,  upon  the  charge  of  heresy,  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbrterian  Church.  In 
his  character  or  position  as  a  Judge  he  was  remark- 
able for  a  clearness  and  readiness  upon  any  subject 
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within  the  range  of  the  profession,  and  for  a  prompt 
and  proper  dispatch  of  business.  Judge  Jessup  com- 
manded, from  a  distinguished  and  intelligent  Bar, 
not  only  their  respect  for  his  learning  and  impar- 
tiality, as  exhibited  on  the  bench,  but  also  their  affec- 
tion and  e.steem,  in  the  highest  degree,  as  a  man  and 
a  Christian. ' ' 

Hamilton  College  conferred  on  Judge  Jessup,  justly, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  cultivated  literary 
and  scientific  tastes,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
material,  moral,  and  educational  growth  of  his  county 
and  State.  He  was  a  firm  adherent  of  Temperance 
principles.  He  was  practically  and  theoretically 
interested  in  farming  pursuits,  and  did  much  to  ele- 
vate the  reputation  of  his  county  in  that  direction. 
He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  in  1825,  and 
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in  1829  was  elected  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  oflice  he  ever  afterwards  held.  His  religion, 
while  founded  on  a  strong  basis  of  doctrine,  was  an 
enthusiasm  with  him,  and  often  enabled  him  to  con- 
vince and  electrily  an  audience. 

Judge  Jossup  was  permitted  to  see  all  the  members 
of  his  large  family  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  Church  in  its  work, 
the  missionaries,  Rev.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  D.D.,  and 
Kev.  Samuel  Jessup,  who  have  spent  so  much  of  their 
lives  in  the  Syrian  Mission.  He  died,  September  11th, 
1868.  Paralysis  affected  his  memory  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  so  that  he  would  lose  his  way  to  his  own 
home,  but  never  to  the  house  of  God;  he  found  this 
with  unerring  precision.  In  his  life,  he  was  liberal, 
charitable,  social  and  upright.  His  memory  is  still 
retained  in  the  part  of  the  State  where  he  lived,  with 
great  respect  and  affection. 

Jewell,  Rev.  Joel,  was  born  in  Durham,  Green 
county,  N.  Y.,  February  11th,  1803.  At  an  early 
age  we  find  him  among  the  pioneers  in  Sunday-school 
and  Temperance  work.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
religious  experience,  in  182G,  he  has  ever  been  active 
in  revival  work,  assisting  Dr.  William  Wisner,  of 
Ithaca,  in  the  gracious  revival  in  the  Winter  of 
1827-28,  when  some  five  hundred  were  hopefully 
converted  and  added  to  the  Church,  and  also  a.s.sisting 
Eev.  Titus  Coan,  at  Medina,  N.  Y.,  in  a  precious 
revival  season  in  the  early  Spring  of  1829.  During 
the  following  Summer  he  superintended  sixteen  Sab- 
bath schools,  visiting  three  or  four  each  Sabbath,  in 
order,  leaving  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
for  the  other  Sabbaths.  The  next  year  he  had  the 
charge  of  seventeen  schools.  In  the  Sjiring  of  1837 
he  removed  from  Hector,  N.  Y.,  to  Farmington, 
Tioga  county.  Pa.,  where  he  continued  similar  Sab- 
bath-school and  evangelistic  work  until  1843,  when 
he  entered  the  ministry.  For  five  years  he  supplied 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Farmington  and 
Beecher's  Island. 

In  1847  Mr.  Jewell  was  called  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  West  Newark,  Tioga  county,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  five  years  and  a  half,  when  he 
removed  to  Wells,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1852.  Since  that, 
for  thirty  years,  he  has  labored  with  the  churches  of 
Wells  and  Columbia  Cross  Roads  and  Sylvania,  vrith 
the  exception  of  two  years  of  the  time,  when  he  was 
recalled  to  his  old  pastorate  at  West  Newark,  N.  Y. 
He  is  still  suijplying  the  Church  of  Sylvania,  beloved 
and  honored  in  his  work.  Through  Mr.  Jewell 
originated  the  word  "teetotal."  At  a  iniblic  tem- 
perance meeting  in  Hector,  in  1828,  he  introduced 
into  the  pledge  the  letters  "O.  P."  for  "old  pledge," 
which  pledged  against  only  distilled  liquors,  and 
"T,"  for  "total,"  including  both  distilled  and  fer- 
mented liquors.  When  names  were  being  taken,  a 
young  man  in  the  gallery  said,  "Add  my  name  and 
a  'T, '  for  I  am  a  T-totaler."  And  thus  originated 
the   name   teetotaler,    more   than   four  years  before 


Dick  Turner  claimed  to  coin  it  in  England.  In 
August  22d,  1829,  Mr.  Jewell  organized  a  young 
people's  society,  consisting  of  2.52  members,  male  and 
female — the  beginning  of  woman's  work  in  temper- 
ance. 

Johnes,  Rev.  Timothy,  of  Welsh  descent,  was 
born  at  Southampton,  Long  Island,  May  24th, 
1717,  and  graduated  at  Y'ale  in  1737.  He  was  or- 
dained at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  February  9th,  1743. 
The  congregation  at  this  place  "  was,  under  Christ, 
collected,  settled,  and  watered  "  by  Mr.  Johnes. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry  there,  especi- 
ally, his  zealous  labors  were  greatly  blessed. 

The  American  army  passed  the  Winter  of  1777 
encamped  near  Morristown.  It  was  a  disiistrous 
stage  of  our  public  affairs;  sickness  swept  away  the 
soldiers,  and  the  gloom  was  made  horrible  by  the 
abounding  profanity  and  the  ceaseless  gaming. 
Washington,  as  the  communion  drew  nigh,  a.sked 
Mr.  Johnes  if  membership  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  required  by  him  as  a  term  of  admission 
to  the  ordinance.  Ho  replied,  "All  who  love  the 
Lord  .Jesus  are  welcome."  "That  is  right,"  was 
Washington's  answer,  and  he  sought,  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  God's  people  and  in  the  remembrance  of 
redeeming  love,  on  the  Sabbath,  relief  from  the  scenes 
that  appalled  him  and  from  the  forebodings  that 
oppressed  his  soul.  The  services  were  held  in  the 
open  air,  even  in  Winter,  in  a  sheltered  spot.  The 
church  was  at  that  time  occupied  as  a  hospital,  and 
often,  in  tlie  morning,  the  dead  were  found  lying  in 
the  pews. 

Mr.  Johnes  died  September  19th,  1794.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  fidelity;  his  discourses  were 
clear,  plain,  practical,  persuasive.  By  an  afl'ectionate 
appeal  to  the  heart,  he  aimed  to  win  men  to  the  prac- 
tice of  holiness.  Few  congregations  were  so  thor- 
oughly instructed  as  his,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
practical  duties  of  religion,  and  in  the  gi'eat  doctrines 
of  grace.  A  lover  of  peace,  his  own  people  and  the 
neighboring  congregations  unhcsitiitingly  reposed 
with  confidence  in  hisjudgment  and  tried  friendship. 

Johnson,  Herrick,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  possesses 
such  elements  of  power  and  magnetism  as  to  make 
him  one  of  the  pulpit  and  platform  orators  now  most 
prominent  in  America.  He  was  born  near  Fonda, 
N.  Y.,  September  21st,  1832,  and  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1857,  being  laureled 
for  his  Clark  Prize  Oration  on  "  The  Assimilation  of 
Character  to  Objects  of  Thought. "  Graduating  from 
Auburn  Seminary  in  1860,  he  was  ordained  colleague 
pastor  of  the  Finst  Presbyterian  Church  in  Troy, 
during  the  pastorate  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Beman. 
In  the  Fall  of  1862  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pittsbm'g 
Pa.,  which  he  resigned  in  the  Fall  of  1867. 

During  the  Winter  of  1867-8,  Dr.  Johnson  sup- 
plied the  Presbyterian  pulpit  in  Marquette,  Mich., 
and  in  May,  1868,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
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First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as 
the  successor  of  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  In  January, 
1874,  he  entered  upon  a  new  field  of  labor,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Rlietoric  and  Pastoral  Theology  in 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  Spring  of 
1880  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Chicago,  and  also  to  a  Lectureship  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west. He  was  a  member  of  the  Second  General 
Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  which  convened 
at  Philadelphia,  and  read  before  that  body  an  admir- 
able paper  on  "The  Proper  Care,  Support  and  Train- 
ing of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry." 

The  volume  entitled  "Christianity's  Challenge," 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  Johnson,  for  the  press,  in  the 
Winter  of  1880-81.     In  the  Winter  of  1881-82,  the 
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memorable  theatre  controversy  was  carried  on  in 
Chicago,  resulting  in  the  publication,  by  him,  of 
"Plain  Talks  About  the  Theatre,"  which  has  pa.ssed 
through  several  editions.  In  May,  1882,  he  was  elected 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  at  Springfield,  111. ,  and  filled  the  position 
with  great  acceptance.  The  .same  year  he  received 
the  George  Wood  Medal  for  ' '  The  Premium  Tract 
on  the  Glory  of  Christ."  This  honor  was  awarded 
by  the  proper  committee  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  to  the  volume,  named  "Christianity's  Chal- 
lenge," as  entitled,  above  all  competitors,  to  speeiiJ 
commendation. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  a  genial  and  cultivated  gentleman, 
an  eminently  devoted  Christian,  an  author  of  great 
clearness  and  force,  a  preacher  of  superior  ability,  an 
excellent  lecturer,  and  ready  for  every  good  work.    In 


every  sphere  he  has  occupied  he  has  been  a  success, 
and  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Church  which 
he  so  ardently  loves  and  so  faithfully  serves. 

In  July,  1883,  Dr.  Johnson  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge  in  Chicago,  and  accepted  the  Professorship  of 
Saered  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  North- 
western Theological  Seminary. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Obadiah  Meeker,  son  of 
Nathanael  and  Rhoda  (Meeker)  Johnson,  was  born 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  September  loth,  1806;  graduated  at 
Amherst  College,  in  1832;  taught  for  one  year  in 
Newark,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newark,  October  ■ 
!)th,  1834,  and  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the 
.same  Presbytery,  October  20th,  183.'5,  to  go  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  as  seamen's  chaplain.  He  arrived  at 
that  place,  January  20th,  1830,  btit  after  remaining 
there  some  months  was  recalled  by  the  Managers  of 
the  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  on  account  of  the  finan- 
cial troubles  of  1837.  He  then  supplied  the  Church 
of  Whippany,  N.  J.,  ten  months,  in  1838-39;  also  the 
church  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  four  months,  in  1839.  Hav- 
ing accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  of  Denton, 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  he  was  installed,  October  29th, 
1839,  and  labored  there  with  industry,  fi<lelity  and 
success,  until  the  relation  was  dissolved,  October  22d, 
1873.  After  May,  187.'>,  he  resided  at  Mousey,  Rock- 
land county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  January  7th, 
1881.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  devoted  minister  of  the 
gospel,  whose  Christian  character  and  purpose  were 
always  transparent,  commanding  the  regard  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  as  conscientious  in  all  the 
minute  aflairs  of  life  as  in  those  of  greatest  import- 
ance. He  was  Stated  Clerk,  first  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  after  the  reunion,  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  about  thirty  years,  and  was  Per- 
manent Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson  about 
twenty-four  years,  offices  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified  by  his  accurate  and  methodical  habits  and 
his  intimate  acquaintance  vrith  the  polity  of  the 
Church. 

Johnson,  Patterson,  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the 
Mahoning  Presbyterian  Church,  Danville,  Pa.  He 
died  June  21st,  1883.  He  was  a  man  of  fidelity  and 
worth,  and  held  by  his  a.ssociates  in  the  eldership  in 
high  esteem.  For  seventeen  years  he  was  an  active 
member  of  Session,  for  a  long  time  its  efiicient  clerk, 
and  for  twenty-five  years  a  eonsLstent  disciple  of  the 
Divine  Master.  In  the  Church,  the  Sabbath  .school, 
the  prayer  meeting,  and  in  every  department  of 
Christian  work,  he  was  active  and  faithful.  He 
exerted  a  strong  influence  in  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  by  the  clear  and  unwavering  testimony 
borne  in  his  life  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
died  in  the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  rest  in  heaven. 

Johnson,  Hon.  Samuel  Porter,  was  born  in 
Venango  county,  Pa.,  .January  31st,  1809.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Jefl'erson  College  in  1830.  The  next  three 
years  he  spent  in  teaching  in  Danville,  Pa.,  and  in 
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studying  law  under  the  tuition  of  the  Hon.  Kobert 

C.  Grier.  Upon  his  admission  t«  tlie  Bar,  at  Sun- 
bury,  Pa.,  in  1833,  he  returned  to  tlie  western  part 
of  the  State,  and  located  in  Franklin,  Venango  county, 
removing,  after  less  than  a  year,  to  Warren  county. 
Here  he  entered  upon  that  long  and  successful  career 
of  practice,  extending  over  Warren,  Venango,  McKean, 
Potter,  and  Elk  counties,  and  in  the  Sujjreme  Court, 
that  culminated  in  his  election  as  President  Judge  of 
the  Sixth  Judicial  District  of  Penn.sylvania,  in  the 
Fall  of  1860.  He  labored  through  his  term  of  ten 
years  with  general  acceptance  and  approval,  but  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  After  his 
retiring  from  the  P.encli,  he  resumed  and  continued  a 
general  practice  of  the  law  for  tliirteen  years. 

Judge  Johnson's  characteristic  business  habits  were 
energy,  industry  and  persistence.  His  mind  was 
analytical  and  logical,  and  his  oratory  in  the  argu- 
ment of  cases  was  fervid,  methodical,  and  sometimes 
severely  denunciatory.  Wholly  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, he  never  sought,  but  frequently  declined, 
nominations  for  political  office.  His  .Judgeship  fell 
upon  him  without  any  effort  or  expense  on  his  part. 
Outside  of  his  profession  he  was  best  known  as  a 
uniform  Temperance  man,  having  commenced  deliver- 
ing lectures  on  that  suliject  early  in  life,  and  kept  it 
up,  as  opportunities  offered,  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Several  of  these  lectures  have  been  published,  at 
diflferent  periods,  as  also  some  on  other  subiects. 

Judge  Johnson  always  retained  his  predilection 
for  the  Church  of  his  fathers.  Having  procured  a 
charter  of  incorporation  for  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Warren,  as  early  as  1843,  he  was  for  many 
years  one  of  its  Trustees  (and  is  now  President  of  its 
Board),  was  always  one  of  its  cliief  supporters,  and 
in  1861  became  one  of  its  communion  members.  For 
the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  had  the  sole  charge  of  an 
adult  Bible  class  of  church  members.  He  claims  to 
be  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  because  his  father  (Rev. 
Robert  J.,  one  of  the  pioneer  Presbyterian  ministers 
of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania),  two  uncles,  his  oldest 
brother,     his    brother-in-law     (Rev.     Loj'al    Young, 

D.  D.),  two  cousins,  and  one  nephew  (Rev.  S.  Hall 
Young,  of  Alaska),  are,  or  have  been,  Presbyterian 
preachers. 

Johnson,  William  Melancthon,  D.D.,  the 
youngest  child  of  Deacon  Thias  and  Sarah  (McDougall) 
Johnson,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Wa.shington  county, 
N.  Y.,  May  1st,  1834.  He  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege, in  1858,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Semin- 
ary, in  April,  1861.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Troy  (Old  School),  in  January, 
1860,  and  spent  his  seminary  vaciition  in  the  same 
year  preaching  at  Orange,  Vermont.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  Troy  Presbytery,  and  installed  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  May  1st,  1861. 
He  continued  his  pastorate  there  six  years  and  five 
months,  when  he  was  unanimously  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cohoes, 


N.  Y.  While  he  labored  in  Stillwater,  the  Church 
enjoyed  several  precious  seasons  of  revival,  and  had 
frequent  additions.  During  his  mini.stry  here  he 
frequently  preached  at  an  out^station,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  organization  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Stillwater.  His  labors  in  Cohoes  commenced  October 
1st,  1867,  and  are  still  continued  there,  with  much 
acceptableness  and  success.  He  was  Stated  Clerk  of 
the  Troy  Presbytery,  from  October,  1864,  to  June, 
1868,  and  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Albany  Synod,  from 
June,  1870,  to  1882.  His  published  sermons  are : 
"Our  Martyred  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,"  "An- 
niversary Sermon,"  "  Presbyterianisni  in  Cohoes," 
"  Ingersoll  Reviewed,"  "A  Memorial  Discourse  on 
the  deaths  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  William  Cullen 
Bryant  and  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,"  and  "Providential 
Contrasts  in  our  National  Life." 

Johnston,  Cyrus,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Mecklen- 
burg county,  N.  C,  December  23d,  1797.  His 
I)arents,  John  and  Mary  (Crawford)  Johnston,  were 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
pious  custom  of  the  age,  set  apart  Cyrus,  the  oldest  of 
seven  sons,  to  the  ministry.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  by  Dr.  John  Makemie  Wilsou,  was  gi-aduated 
with  first  honor  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  in 
1821,  and  studied  theology  under  Rev.  John  Robin- 
son, D.D.  He  was  licensed  by  Concord  Presbytery 
in  1823  and  ordained  by  the  same  iu  1824.  For 
fifteen  years  he  ministered  to  Bethesda,  Cedar  Shoals, 
and  Mount  Pleasant  churches,  iu  South  Carolina; 
returned  to  Concord  Presbytery  in  183U,  and  preached 
at  Providence  and  Sharon  churches  until  1845,  when 
he  took  charge  of  a  female  academy  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  He  became  p;ustor  of  the  Charlotte  First 
Church,  May  23d,  184(),  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  serving  that  church. 

Dr.  Johnston  was  engaged  in  conducting  classiciil 
.schools  during  the  most  of  his  ministerial  life.  Dur- 
ing his  last  years  he  gave  up  teaching,  and  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  his  sacred  calling.  His  last  days 
were  his  best  flays.  He  grew  in  knowledge,  piety 
and  ijower,  as  his  consecration  to  his  work  became 
complete.  Revivals  under  his  preaching,  in  his  own 
and  in  neighboring  churches,  were  frequent.  He  was 
a  fine  classical  and  mathematical  scholar,  a  sound 
theologian,  a  skillful  casuist,  and  an  earnest,  bold 
and  powerful  preacher.  A  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion once  took  offence  at  his  fearless  denunciation  of 
certain  prevalent  vices,  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  hear  him  preach  again.  Upon  being  told  of 
this.  Dr.  Johnston  said  that  if  he  would  return  next 
Sabbatli  he  would  hear  much  severer  things.  Curi- 
ositj',  on  a  better  mind,  induced  him  to  return,  and 
he  was  .so  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  preacher's 
discour.se  that  he  became  a  firmer  friend  of  Dr.  Johns- 
ton than  he  was  before. 

Dr.  Johnston  died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  January 
25th,  1855.  Under  his  ministry  the  feeble  village 
Church  of  Charlotte  began  a  growth  that  has  culmi- 
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natcd  in  the  strong  and  wealthy  t'harlntte  First 
Cliurch  of  to-day,  with  its  roll  of  three  hiUKlrcd  and 
sixty-seven  members,  and  its  annual  contributions 
of  over  $5000  to  reli};ious  purposes. 

Johnston,  Rev.  Frontis  HoTwe,  D.  D.,  was 
horn  in  Constantinople,  Tui'key,  August  8th,  1834. 
His  father  was  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Johnston,  of  Rowan 
county,  North  Carolina,  and  his  mother  Mariana 
Howe,  of  Granville,  Ohio,  and  these,  in  1833,  soon 
after  their  marriage,  went  to  Turkey  as  missionaries, 
nnder  tlie  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Jlissions,  and  there  resided  for  twenty  years, 
as  members  of  the  JIis.sion  to  the  Armenians.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  the  oldest  child, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1851,  and  entered 
Davidson  College,  where  he  graduated,  in  1855,  with 
the  highest  honors.  The  same  year  he  went  to  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Virginia,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  course  there  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Orange 
Presb;t'tery,  in  Slay,  1858,  and  took  charge  of  the 
churches  of  Philadelphia  and  Bethlehem,  in  Mecklen- 
burg county.  While  in  this  work  he  received  a  c;ill 
to  become  the  pastor  of  Lexington  Church,  North 
Carolina,  and  in  Julj',  1859,  was  ordained  and 
installed  over  this  charge  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Orange.  As  this  church  did  not  occupy  the  whole 
of  his  time,  he  supplied,  for  five  years,  the  Church 
of  High  Point,  and  also  labored  at  Winston,  Forsythe 
county,  where,  in  18(!'2,  a  church  was  organized 
through  his  efforts.  This  last  he  continued  to  serve 
till  1876,  when  he  was  called  and  installed  to  be  its 
piustor  for  all  his  time. 

In  18G5  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  which  he  has  been  continued, 
and  since  1878  he  has  been  the  Sfcited  Clerk  of  Orange 
Presbytery.  Dr.  Johnston  belongs  to  a  family  emi- 
nent for  the  number  of  men  it  has  contributed  to  the 
gospel  ministry.  From  his  birth  breathing  an  eccl&si- 
iustical  atmosphere,  and  ever  a  diligent  stud<'nt,  he  is 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  of  his  Synod  on  the 
subjects  of  church  polity  and  government,  and  from 
his  ordination  has  held  a  high  rank  as  a  preacher. 
His  style  is  clear,  logical  and  stj'ong,  his  voice  flexible 
and  rich,  and  his  sermons,  carefully  prepared,  are 
always  instructive,  and  at  times  deeply  impressive. 
As  a  pastor  he  has  been  uniformly  watchful,  prudent 
and  gentle,  and  in  all  his  work  there  are  evidences  of 
careful  and  prayerful  consideration.  He  -sviites  with 
ease,  point  and  force,  and  in  all  the  movements  of  his 
Presbytery  and  Synod  he  has  been  an  active  worker 
and  among  the  foremost.  AVith  his  heart  in  the 
gospel,  and  loving  the  pastoral  calling,  he  has  been 
content  to  give  himself  to  the  duties  before  him, 
seeking  only  to  do  well,  as  he  has  done,  that  which 
is  put  to  his  hand,  while  his  abilities,  culture,  sound 
judgment  and  public  spirit,  his  industry  and  his  high 
and  amiable  character,  fit  him  for  the  discharge  of  any 
position  in  the  Church. 
25 


Johnston,  Rev.  James  Harvey,  was  born  at 
Sidney  rhiins,  Delaware  cnuntv,  N.  Y.,  October  14th, 
1798.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  18-20, 
with  the  first  honor  of  his  ela.ss;  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1824,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Columbia,  October  14th,  1823.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Madison,  Indiana, 
then  of  the  Second  Church  in  that  place  until  April 
6tb,  1843,  when  he  became  stated  supply  to  Centre 
Church,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  until  1851,  at  which 
date  he  became  Principal  of  the  Female  Seminary  in 
that  town,  occupying  this  position  until  1854.  Here 
he  died,  March  8tb,  1876,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  Mr.  Johnston  was  a  man  of  singular 
purity  and  piety,  a  zealous  and  faithful  minister,  a 
most  successful  pastor  and  preacher,  and  both  at 
Madison  and  Cra\vtbrdsville  the  Lord  crowned  his 
labors  with  abundant  fruits. 

Johnston,  Rev.  Robert,  was  born  in  Sherman's 
Valley,  Cumberland  (now  Perry)  county.  Pa.,  August 
7th,  1774.  In  the  year  1702  his  father  crossed  the 
mountains,  and,  with  his  family,  settled  on  a  place 
near  Canonsburg,  Pa.  In  May,  1796,  the  son  entered 
the  Canonsburg  Academj',  and  in  the  Autumn  of 
1801,  having  completed  his  studies  there,  commenced 
the  study  of  theology  with  Dr.  McMillan.  On  the 
22d  of  April,  1802,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio. 

After  traveling  one  year  as  a  licentiate  (chiefly  in 
Ohio  and  Kentuckj-),  Mr.  .Johnston  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  October  19th,  1803,  and  in- 
stjilled  pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of  Scrub- 
grass  and  Bear  Creek.  During  this  pastorate  there 
was  a  powerful  revival  of  religion,  which  resulted  in 
the  hopeful  conversion  of  more  than  a  hundred  souls 
within  the  bounds  of  the  congregation  of  Scrubgrass. 
In  February,  1811,  he  became  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation at  Meadville,  and  two  others,  Sugar  Creek 
and  Conneaut  Lake,  devoting  half  of  his  time  to 
Meadville,  and  the  balance  to  the  other  two.  In 
the  Spring  of  1817  he  took  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  Rehoboth  and  Round  Hill,  on  the  forks  of 
the  Youghiogheny  River,  under  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Redstone.  Here  he  remained  until  De- 
cember, 1822.  Subsequently  he  spent  some  time  as 
Agent  for  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  for  the 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  for  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  Spring  of 
1834,  he  became  pastor  of  Bethel  congregation.  In- 
diana county,  Pa.,  and  continued  in  this  relation 
until  October,  1841,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  led 
to  the  relinquishment  of  the  charge.  After  this  time 
he  preached  frequently,  ius  opportunity  otfered,  as- 
sisting his  brethren  on  Communion  occasions,  sup- 
plying their  pulijits  when  they  were  neoessarilj' 
absent,  and  occasionally  supplying  a  vacant  congre- 
gation. After  a  cheerful  old  age,  in  which  he  en- 
joyed an  abiding  assurance  of  his  being  accepted  with 
God,  and  of  his    final    h;i]>piness,  he  was  called    to 
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his  rewind,  May  20th,  18G1,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Johnston  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. During  the  re\ivals  with  which  his  ministry 
was  blessed,  many  _\'oung  men  were  brought  into  tlie 
Church,  who  afterwards  became  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel. He  was  the  special  friend  of  all  the  benevolent 
operations  of  the  Church.  Missionary,  Educational, 
Bible  and  Temperance  societies  always  had  his  most 
hearty  co-operation  and  encouragement.  He  was  an 
able,  iu.structive  and  impressive  preacher.  His  man- 
ner in  the  pulpit  was  grave,  solemn,  and  often  imj^a-s- 
sioned,  attesting  the  profoundest  sincerity  and  ardor, 
and  at  times,  his  appeals  to  the  conscience  were  thrill- 
ing and  powerful.  "Often,"  says  his  son-in-law, 
Rev.  Loyal  Young,  d.d.,  "was  he  so  deeply  moved  by 
the  importance  of  his  themes  that  utterance  almost 
failed.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  in  prayer. 
The  unction  and  pathos  of  his  prayers  are  well  known 
by  those  who  have  often  bowed  with  him  at  the  family 
altar.  The  circle  gathered  there  have  often  found  the 
place  a  Bochim,  w-hile  he  led  in  penitential  supplica- 
tion." 

Jones,  Rev.  George  Ed-ward,  was  born  in 
Franklin  county.  Pa.,  February  7th,  1842.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Lafayette  College,  with  honor,  in  1869.  He 
won  "The  Fowler  Prize "  for  proficiency  in  the  study 
of  the  English  language,  and  also  delivered  the  Latin 
Salutatory  at  Commencement.  He  studied  theology 
at  Princeton,  graduating  in  April,  1873.  On  the  19th 
of  .June,  following,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Lower  Brandj'wine  Chiu-ch,  Del.  In 
this  charge  he  continued  until  July  1st,  1877,  and 
was  quite  successful  in  his  labors.  On  retiring  from 
the  Lower  Brandy  wine  Church,  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Broadway  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.  There  his 
labors  have  been  signally  blessed.  As  a  preacher, 
Mr.  Jones  is  plain  and  practical.  He  presents  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  with  great  simplicity  and  earnests 
ness,  his  aim  being  to  enable  all  to  undersfcxnd  what 
they  hear,  and  to  induce  them  to  become,  in  heart 
and  life,  followers  of  Christ.  He  is  diligent  in  train- 
ing his  congregation  in  the  various  departments  of 
Church  work,  and  fails  not  to  keep  them  informed 
on  the  leading  doctrinal  and  philosophical  topics  of 
the  day,  questions  which  he  discusses  with  ability 
and  success. 

Jones,  Hon.  Isaac  Dashiell,  LL.D.,  wixs  born 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  Md.,  November  1st,  180G. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  Washington  Academy,  an 
Institution  of  high  standing  in  his  native  county. 
Here  he  spent  several  years,  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  fully  as  extensive  as  those  embraced  in  the 
curriculums  of  the  most  eminent  colleges.  In  this 
Institution  he  took  a  high  stand  as  a  youth  of  good 
talents,  thorougli  scholarship  and  of  rare  promise, 
and  both  Ix'fore  and  after  graduation  was  employed 
•as  Tutor  and  teacher.  At  the  academy  he  divided 
his  time,   out  of  recitation  hours,   between  an  ad- 


vanced course  of  literature  and  the  study  of  law. 
About  this  time  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his 
liiith  in  Christ. 

In  October,  1832,  Mr.  .Tones  was  chosen  to  repre- 
.sent  his  native  county  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State,  and  he  was  returned  to  this  position  in  the 
years  1835,  1840  and  186G.  In  each  of  these  sessions 
of  the  LegLslature  he  maintained  a  conspicuous  jiart. 
At  a  special  election  in  May,  1841,  he  was  chosen  as 
the  representative  of  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Maryland,  in  the  Congi'c.ss  of  the  United  States;  in 
18(!4  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  which  was  called  for  revising  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State,  and  in  1867,  he  w.as  called 
to  serve  in  a  similar  convention.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Attorney 
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General  of  the  State,  which  oiHce  necessitated  his 
removal  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  In  1878  he  was  elected,  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  that  city.  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 
In  1883  Mr.  Jones  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in 
the  Manokin  Presbyterian  Church,  and  from  that 
period  to  the  present  has  very  frequently  been  a 
member  of  our  Church  court.s,  in  all  of  which  he  h.as 
been  eminently  useful,  by  his  judicious  counsel  and 
efficient  action.  His  personal  and  social  qualities  are 
of  a  high  order.  He  has  been  characterized  by  gen- 
erous kindness  to  his  friends  and  relatives.  For 
many  years  he  kept  a  private  school  in  his  own 
famil}',  where,  not  only  many  who  now  adorn  private 
and  social  life,  but  some  who  are  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, obtained  either  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
education  gratuitously.     Mr.  Jones  was  one  of  the 
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delegates  of  the  Southern  General  Assembly  to  the 
Pan-Presbyterian  Council,  which  convened  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  polished  in  manner,  popular  in  ad- 
dress, and  an  exemplary,  earnest  Christian. 

Jones,  Hon.  Joel,  was  born  in  Coventry,  Conn., 
in  17i)r>.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1817, 
and  soon  after  .settled  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  practice 
of  law.  He  was  a  man  of  large  legal  knowledge. 
When  appointed,  with  Mr.  Eawle  anil  Mr.  Wharton, 
to  revise  the  civil  code  of  the  State,  those  gentlemen 
expressed  to  their  friends  surprise  that  a  man  ol'  so 
little  prominence  should  have  made  such  acquisi- 
tions in  the  law — little  knowing  how  many  weari- 
some years  he  had  spent  in  his  small  office,  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  public  square,  in  study- 
ing the  principles  of  j  urisiirudence.  He  did  good 
service  to  the  State  as  one  of  the  revi.sers  of  its  code, 
and  some  of  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  which 
make  the  most  important  suggestions  were  written 
by  him.  Some  parts  of  the  new  .system  were  remod- 
eled and  re\vritten  exclusively  by  him ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  disposition  of  the  estates  of  intestates,  and 
having  been  pas.sed  by  the  Legislature  without  the 
change  of  a  word,  they  have  scarcely  been  touched 
down  to  the  present  day.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  an  Associate  Judge,  and  then  President 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Philadelphia,  and  his 
memory  is  yet  cherished  by  the  Bar  of  that  city  and 
the  community,  who  rememlier  the  firm,  impartial 
and  dignilied,  but  kindly  manner  in  which  the  law 
was  administered  by  him  as  a  judicial  magistrate. 

Girard  College  never  did  a  better  thing  than  when 
it  made  .ludge  Jones  its  first  President,  and  the 
career  of  usefulness  on  which  that  institution  entered 
is  largely  due  to  the  wise  manner  in  which  he  inter- 
preted the  will  of  Mr.  Girard  and  the  legal  provisions 
enacted  concerning  it.  In  a  few  years  he  seemed  to 
have  found  the  office  of  President  irksome,  and 
returned  to  his  favorite  pursuit  of  studying  and  prac- 
ticing the  law.  Immediately  thereupon  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  elected  by  a  large  popular  vote. 
On  retiring  from  this  office  he  returned  again  to  the 
law,  and  the  force  of  his  speech  and  his  pen  was 
frequently  felt  in  the  courts.  He  also  wrote  for  the 
magazines  of  the  day,  on  literary,  philosophic  and 
n'ligious  subjects.  The  volume  published  after  his 
death,  which  he  had  modestly  entitled  "Notes  on 
Scripture,"  will  long  attest  the  thought  which  he 
gave  to  the  profoundest  themes  with  which  the 
human  mind  can  become  conversant.  Judge  Jones 
was  a  most  exemplary  Christian,  and  an  active  and 
useful  member  of  the  Presbj-teriau  Church.  He 
died,  Fel)ruary  3d,  18(i(),  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

Jones,  John  Sparha^vk,  D.D.,  is  a  son  of  the 
Hon.  Joel  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  noticed  above. 
He  was  born  iu  that  city,  June  5th,  1842,  and 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  18()2. 
jVfter  graduating  he  spent   some   time   in   teacliing. 


He  studied  theology  at  Princeton.  He  was  assistant 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  IMljT- 
70,  and  ordained  liy  the  Presbyter}'  of  Baltimore, 
January  10th,  1870.  In  1870  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Brown  Memorial  Church,  Baltimore,  where  his 
ministry  has  been  largely  blessed  and  where  he  still 
remains,  notwithstanding  calls  to  other  important 
fields  of  labor.  Dr.  Jones  has  a  vigorous  and  highly 
cultivated  intellect.  His  preaching  is  marked  by 
originality,  freshness  and  Ibrce,  and  he  is  much 
esteemed  by  those  who  know  him. 

Jones,  Joseph  Huntington,  D.  D.,  brother  of 
Judge  .loci  Jt)ncs,  was  born  in  CoN'cntry,  Conn., 
August  24th,  1797.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  .1817.  For  a  time  he  was  employed  as 
Tutor  in  Bowdoin  College,  Maine.  He  completed  his 
theological  studies  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary; was  licensed  as  a  probationer,  September  19th, 
1822,  by  the  Presb)i:ery  of  Su.sqtichanna,  and  was,  by 
the  same  Presbytery,  ordained  as  an  c\angelist,  .Vpril 
29th,  1824.  On  June  1st,  1824,  he  began  his  labors 
in  the  Presbj'terian  Church  at  Wootlbury,  N.  J.,  and 
was  shortly  installed  as  jjastor.  H<rc  lu^  labored  Avith 
very  great  .success.  At  the  same  time  he  supplied  the 
feeble  Church  at  Blackwoodtown,  which  shared  the 
blessing  enjoyed  by  that  of  Woodbury.  In  1825  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Here  he  remained  thirteen 
years,  pro\-iug  himself  to  he  "  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed."  His  ministry  was  honored  of 
God  by  at  least  three  seasons  of  religious  awakening. 
In  1838  he  became  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, and  continued  so  for  twenty-three  years,  his 
eftbrts  being  crowned  with  a  manifest  blessing.  From 
1861  to  1868  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Relief  Fund  for 
Disabled  Ministers,  in  which  capacity  he  did  a  n<d)le 
work,  for  which  he  deserves  the  lasting  gr;ititude  of 
the  Church.     He  died  December  22d,  1868. 

Dr.  Jones  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  an  in- 
structive preacher,  a  faithful  pastor,  an  interesting 
writer,  and  a  gentleman  of  great  urbanitj'  of  manner 
and  suavity  of  disposition.  Of  his  princii)al  work, 
' '  The  Ell'ects  of  Physical  Causes  on  Christian  Experi- 
ence,"  Dr.  J.  AV.  Alexander  wrote,  "It  is  a  valuable 
and  entertaining  book. ' '  He  also  published  a  memoir 
of  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  n.  D.,  a  history  of  the 
revival  at  New  Brunswick,  in  1837,  and  several 
sermons. 

Jones,  Rev.  Malachi,  was  ordained  in  Wales, 
and  admitted  as  a  member  of  Presbytery,  September 
9th,  1714.  He  came  to  Abingdon,  near  Philadelphia, 
where  a  church  was  organized,  in  1714,  on  the  Con- 
gregational plan.  It  soon  adopted  the  Presbyterian 
method.  Mr.  Andrews,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  March 
7th,  1729,  adds:  "P.  S. — Ten  days  ago,  died  Mr. 
Malachi  Jones,  an  old  Welsh  minister.  He  was  a 
good  man,  and  did  good."  Mr.  Jones  loft  three  sons 
and  four  daughters.  In  his  will,  he  proA-ided  for  his 
wi<low  two  rooms  and  the  little  cellar,  and  charged 
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his  son  Miilachi  to  give  liercoml'ortable  mainteuaucc, 
and  to  have  her  fiix'wooil  cut  and  brought  to  her 
door,  with  five  hofislicads  of  cider,  whenever  the 
phmtation  shall  make  so  much.  To  each  grandchild 
he  gave  a  ewe  and  a  lamb. 

Jones,  Matthe'W  Hale,  Esq.,  was  born  in 
Coventry,  Conn.,  of  Puritan  ancestry.  His  parents, 
during  his  early  youth,  removed  to  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
where  he  fitted  himself  for  Rutgers  College,  from 
which  Institution  he  was  graduated  in  1830.  In  1833 
he  wa-s  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Easton, 
Pa.,  where  he  died.  June  1st,  1883.  In  his  profession 
he  was  conspicuous  for  his  comprehensive  and  exact 
knowledge,  sound  judgment  and  keen  and  sensitive 
conception  of  honor.  He  magnified  his  calling  by 
assiduous  attention,  constant  vigilance  and  a  thor- 
ough intellectual  honesty,  which  never  allowed  the 
moral  sentiment  to  be  obscured  or  perverted. 

In  social  life  Mr.  Jones'  culture  rendered  him  one 
of  the  most  entertaining,  attractive  and  improving  of 
acquaintances.  His  wonderfully  retentive  memory 
held  and  yielded,  at  will,  a  prodigious  supply  of  in- 
formation, which,  through  his  notable  love  of  litera- 
ture, he  had  acquired  from  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Viirious  authors  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.  In  leisure  hours  he  was  always  ready  thus  to 
entertain  those  with  whom  he  was  found,  and  his 
agreeable  conversation,  enlivened  by  anecdote  and 
native  wit,  instructed  and  amused  the  listeners,  and 
tended  to  kindle  or  revive  an  interest  in  classical 
literature.  ' '  Charity  that  vaunteth  not  itself ' '  was 
one  of  the  dominant  elements  of  his  nature.  The 
poor,  needy  or  afflicted  he  relieved  invariably,  but 
quietly  and  without  ostentation,  and  his  love  for  ani- 
mals and  tender  care  for  them  was  a  marked  character- 
istic of  the  man. 

His  religious  life  was  likewi.se  distinct  and  well- 
defined — a  student  of  the  Bible,  a  theologist  and  an 
investigator.  He  read  much  on  religious  subjects, 
and  his  logical  mind  enjoyed  these  themes,  and  he 
was,  as  in  secular  matters,  equally  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in  him.  Not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  he  was  especially  faithful  to 
fundamental  truths  as  ojjposed  to  new  theories  and 
measures.  For  many  years  an  acting  member  of  the 
Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Easton, 
he  had  with  fidelity  and  punctuality  given  the  longest 
term  of  service  to  the  congregation,  fully  meriting 
the  apostolic  commendation,  "  Let  the  elders  that 
rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor. ' ' 

Jones,  Samuel  Beach,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  November  23d,  1811.  He  was 
educated  at  Princeton,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  October  4th,  1837. 
He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions, 
1836-37  ;  Professor  of  Theology  in  Oakland  College, 
Miss.,  1838.  He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  in  1839,  and  re- 
signed the  charge  in  1863.     He  was  an  influential 


member  of  the  Presbytery.  From  1870  to  1875,  he  was 
stated  supply  of  the  Fairfield  Church.  Dr.  Jones 
wa.s  a  man  of  good  scholarship  and  well  read,  espe- 
cially in  all  theological  learning.  He  was  prevented 
by  physical  infirmities  from  preaching  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life.  His  attachments  to  the 
Pre-sbyterian  Church  were  strong,  and  his  proclama- 
tions of  the  gospel  were  faithful  testimonies  to  its 
power  and  value  in  the  salvation  of  the  .souls  of  men. 
His  ovrti  faith  rested  .securely  upon  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ.  In  that  faith  he  lived,  and  in  that 
faith  he  died,  March  19th,  1883,  at  his  residence  in 
Bridgeton. 

Jones,  William  Evan,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  (Pritchard)  Jones,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Manchester,  England.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  July, 
1850,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  May,  1853.  He  was  licen.sed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbyt-cryof  Philadelphia,  April,  18.52.  After  spend- 
ing one  year  as  stated  supply  of  the  Church  at 
Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Green 
Island,  N.  Y.,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1854.  In  1857 
he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Caledonia, 
N.  Y.,  whence  he  was  unexpectedly  called,  in  1859, 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  of  Bath,  in  the 
.same  State.  He  was  next  invited  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cedarville,  N.  J. ; 
then  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Tuscarora  and  Union 
Corners,  and  in  September,  1873,  became  pastor  of 
the  Neshaminy  Church  (of  War'nack),  Hartsville, 
Pa.,  founded  by  the  celebrated  William  Tennent. 

In  these  several  pastorates  his  labors  have  been 
specially  owned  of  God,  in  a  number  of  revivals 
of  religion,  and  the  edification  and  comfort  of  be- 
lievers. He  is  a  devoted  pastor,  an  earnest  and  in- 
structive preacher,  and  a  faithful  Presbyter.  June 
14th,  1876,  Centre  College,  Kentucky,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  a  useful  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 

Joyes,  Patrick,Esq.,wasbornin  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville, June  18th,  1826,  the  son  of  Thomas  Joyes  and 
Judith  M.  (ii^e  Venable).  His  ancestry  on  the  pater- 
nal side  were  Irish  and  Catholics;  on  the  matejiial 
side  they  were  Virginians  and  I'resbyterians.  He 
united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which 
he  was  brought  up,  in  1843;  graduated  at  Centre  Col- 
lege, Danville,  Ky.,  under  the  administration  of  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Young,  d.d.,  in  1846,  and  graduated  in  law 
at  the  University  of  Louisville,  in  1849,  having  studied 
a  portion  of  the  time  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

After  having  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  he  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Louisville.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  eldership  in  the  Fir.st  Church  in 
1867,  and  was  sent  as  a  delegate,  by  the  then  Inde- 
pendent Synod  of  Kentucky,  to  the  Synod  of  Missouri, 
in  1868,  to  induce  the  latter  Synod  to  go  with  them 
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into  eonnectiou  with  the  Southern  Assembly.  He 
was  a  eommissiouer  from  the  Presbytery  of  Louis- 
\\\\e  to  the  Southern  Assembly  in  Louis\ille,  in  1870, 
when  he  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  tender  of  frater- 
nal relations  by  the  Northern  Assembly,  and  was  one 
of  the  minority  who  entered  a  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  Southern  Assembly. 

He  was  also  a  commissioner  to  the  Assembly  at 
Savannah,  in  1876,  and  wa,s  afterwards  a  delegate 
from  the  Southern  Church  to  the  Presbyterian  Coun- 
cil in  Philadelphia,  in  1880.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
delegates  sent  by  the  Southern  Church  to  bear  their 
fraternal  greetings  to  the  Northern  Assembly,  at 
Saratoga,  in  1883,  and  was  appointed  during  that 
year  as  one  of  the  committee  of  seven,  by  the 
Southern  Assembly,  to  confer  and  arrange  with  a 
similar  committee  from  the  Northern  A.ssembly,  as  to 
matters  in  which  both  churches  might  liave  a  com- 
mon interest.  Mr.  Joyes  is  an  able  lawyer,  a  genial 
gentleman,  a  faithful  elder,  and  has  a  high  standing 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  Church 
judicatories,  of  which  he  is  frequently  a  member. 

Judgment,  the  Day  of.  God  is  called  "the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth"  (Gen.  x\-iii,  2.5);  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  from  the  very  notion  we  are 
taught  to  form  of  Him,  that  He  will  right<;ously 
administer  His  dominions.  In  the  world,  however, 
the  ungodly  are  often  seen  to  jjrosper,  and  the  right- 
eous to  be  oppressed.  And  this  has  sometimes  griev- 
ously perplexed  God's  servants,  who  have  not  known 
how  to  reconcile  the  lact  with  His  holy  justice  (Ps. 
Ixxiii).  Scripture,  therefore,  points  onward  to  a  time 
when  all  these  apparent  anomalies  will  be  explained, 
when  a  great  assize  will  sit,  and  a  just  recompense  of 
reward  will  be  meted  out  to  men  (Ecclcs.  xi,  9;  xii, 
14;  Acts  xxiv,  2.5).  This  judgment,  we  are  told, 
shall  be  exercised  by  Christ  (x,  42;  xvii,  31;  Kom. 
xiv,  10).  Men  might  be  judged  either  individuallj', 
each  on  his  departure  from  the  world,  or  collectively. 
Scripture  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter 
will  be  the  course  of  God's  procedure  (Matt,  xxv,  31- 
46;  Rev.  xx,  12-13).  And  a  day  is  spoken  of,  some- 
times called  the  "last  day  "  (.lohn  xi,  24),  sometimes 
the  "great  day  "  (Jude  vi),  when  this  shall  be.  The 
space  of  time  to  be  so  occupied  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
calculate;  about  the  nearness  or  distance  of  that  day 
it  is  useless  to  speculate  (Matt,  xxiv,  36);  it  will  be 
a  .strict  and  searching  j  udgment  (xii,  30) ;  so  that  the 
practical  lesson  we  have  to  learn  is  to  be  prepared,  to 
judge  ourselves, that  we  be  not  judged  and  condemned 
of  the  Lord  (1  John  ii,  28;  iv,  17). 

Junkin,  David  X.,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Mercer, 
Pa.,  January  sth,  1808;  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, in  1831,  and  after  spending  a  short  time  in 
teaching,  entered  Princeton  Seminarj',  in  which  he 
was  a  student  for  two  years  and  six  months. 

Mr.  Junkin  was  licen.scd,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  October  17th,  1833,  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  March  25th,  1835. 


Here  he  labored  sixteen  years,  during  a  part  of  which 
time  (1837-42)  he  was  also  Profes.sor  of  Belles  Lettres 
in  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  Pa.  His  raini.stry 
at  Greenwich  was  intelligent,  enterprising,  earnest, 
laborious  and  fruitful.  He  was  greatly  beloved  and 
honored,  and  his  name  is  still  held  in  veneration. 
As  pastor  of  the  F  Street  Church,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  from  May  11th,  1851,  until  October  25th,  1853, 
his  labors  were  blessed,  and  a  new  impulse  was  given, 
by  his  presence  and  his  work,  to  the  interests  of  his 
Denomination  in  that  city.  November  21st,  1853,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Hollidaysburg,  Pa., 
and  labored  there,  iissiduously  and  successfully,  about 
seven  years,  until  released,  November  25th,  1860. 
Afterward  he  accepted  a  commission  to  act  as  Chaplain 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  was  stationed  succes- 
sive]3',  between  May,  1800,  and  November,  1864,  at 
Philadelphia,  Annapolis,  Md.,  Newport,  K.  I.,  New 
York  city,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  then  went  vrith 
his  ship  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  October  17th,  1864, 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Here  his  ministry  was  vigorous,  and  made, 
on  the  minds  of  many,  la.sting  impressions  on  the 
side  of  truth;  but  the  climate  proving  unl'a\orable  to 
his  health,  he  was  released  from  the  charge,  May  loth, 
1866.  Dr.  Junkin  then  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Church  of  New  Castle,  Pa. ,  and  was  installed  as  its 
pastor  September  13th,  1866.  This  was  his  last 
pastoral  charge,  and  here  he  labored  nearly  thirteen 
years,  much  of  the  time  enduring  acute  pain,  yet 
toiling  with  industry,  fervor  and  success.  Many  were 
added  to  his  church,  his  congregation  was  enlarged 
and  believers  were  edified.  At  last  he  felt  comijelled 
to  j-ield  to  disease  and  age,  and  was  released,  July  1st, 
1879.  His  death  occurred  April  22d,  1880,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  His  end  was  entirely 
jieaceful. 

Dr.  Junkin  was  a  man  of  clear  and  strong  com-ic- 
tions,  and  never  hesitated  to  utter  them  strongly,  on 
what  he  believed  to  be  iittiug  occasions.  Though 
positive  in  manner,  he  had  a  warm,  affectionate, 
tender  heart.  He  was  a  conservative,  faithful,  brave 
defender  of  the  faith;  as  a  preacher,  instructive, 
scriptural,  impressive;  as  a  pastor,  tender,  sympa- 
thizing and  judicious.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
valuable  volumes,  and  for  many  years  was  a  prolific 
and  interesting  -irater  for  the  weekly  religious  press. 

Junkin,  George,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born  No- 
vember 1st,  1790,  near  Carlisle,  Pa.  After  graduating 
at  Jetferson  College,  September,  1813,  he  studied 
theology  with  Dr.  Mason,  in  New  York.  He  filled 
missionary  appointments  for  some  time.  October 
17th,  1819,  he  was  settled  over  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church  in  Milton,  Pa.  In  1822  he  entered 
the  Presbyterian  connection,  along  with  Dr.  Mason 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Associate  Reformed.  In 
1830  he  took  charge  of  a  manual-labor  iiLStitution  in 
Germantown.  This  lirought  him  into  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia.     In  1831  he  was  chosen  Moderator 
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of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  In  183-2  be  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Lafayette  College.  In  Angust, 
1841,  he  wa-s  made  President  of  Miami  University, 
Ohio.  In  184-1  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  Old 
School  General  Assemlily,  and  in  the  same  year  left 
Miami  and  resumed  the  presidency  of  Lafayette.  In 
October,  1848,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Wa.sh- 
ington  College,  Va. ,  whither  twenty-si.x  of  his  students 
followed  bim,  and  where  he  remained  for  twelve 
years.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  20th,  1868, 
aged  78  years. 

Dr.  .Tunkin  possessed  a  sturdy  intellect,  and  took 
a  very  vigorous  grasp  of  every  subject  he  handled. 
Whilst  firm  in  bis  convictions,  and  decided  in  his 
advocacy  of  truth,  he  was  genial  in  spirit,  and  affable 
and  agreeable  in  all  bis  social  relations.    He  despised 


GEORGE  JUNKIN,  D.  D. 

all  affectation  and  dissimulation.  In  bis  preaching, 
which  was  without  notes,  he  was  e.xegetical,  logical, 
and  earnest,  and  always  commanded  the  attention  of 
his  hearers.  But  his  exertions  were  not  confined  to 
the  pulpit.  He  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
e<lucation,  particularly  the  school  system  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  cause  of 
temperance. 

Dr.  Jnnkin  was  an  able  and  voluminous  author. 
His  published  writings  were,  "Baptism,"  "The 
Prophecies,"  "Justification,"  "Sanctification," 
"Sabbatismos,"  "The  Tabernacle,"  "The  Vindica- 
tion," "Political  Fallacies,"  besides  Baccalaureate 
Addresses,  Literary  Addresses,  Occasional  Discourses, 
and  a  manuscript  commentary  on  Hebrews,  in  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  quarto  ]iages,  which  was  WTitten 
after  his  seventy-fifth   year.      He  w;is   a   great   and 


good  man,  diligent  and  intrepid  in  di.scharging  duty, 
and  has  deeplj'  impres.sed  his  name  upon  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  and  labored. 

Junkin,  George,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Milton, 
Pa.,  March  18tb,  1827.  His  father  was  the  Rev. 
George  Junkin,  n.  D.,  ll.  d.,  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Julia  Rush  Miller  Junkin,  wa.s  a  Pbiladelijhian.  He 
graduated  at  Lafayette  C.tllege,  during  his  father's 
presidency  of  that  Institution,  in  1842,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen  years,  standing  fifth  in  a  cla.ss  of  thirty, 
of  which  he  was  the  youngest  member.  He  studied 
law  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  James  Madison 
Porter,  of  Easton,  and  Samuel  H.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  JIarch 
18tb,  1848.  From  the  very  outset  he  displayed 
marked  ability,  and  soon  a  busy  practice  began, 
which  has  grown  in  importance  every  j-ear.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  professional  career  he  has 
declined  Criminal  business,  but  in  all  the  civil  courts 
his  name  and  voice  and  face  have  become  very 
familiar,  and  no  nuin  is  more  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  judges,  for  they  recognize  in  him  a  lawj-er  who 
feels  his  duty  to  the  court,  and  does  it,  while  be  is 
full  of  zeal  for  his  client.  In  1882  he  was  the 
Independent  Republican  nominee  for  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Junkin  has  been  all  his  life  long  an  active 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  prominent 
in  all  its  important  events,  having  frequently  repre- 
sented the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in  the  General 
.Assembly.  He  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Business 
Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Council  that  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  1881),  and  earned  the  praise  of  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  success  of  that  great  Council, 
in  which  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
participated.  He  has  been  an  elder  of  the  West 
Spruce  Street  Church  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
In  the  record  of  all  public  efforts  to  raise  the  standard 
of  morals,  to  help  the  poor,  to  elevate  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  to  advance  the  real  pro.sperity  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  great  industries,  Mr.  Junkin's 
name  is  prominent. 

Jnnkin,  ■William  Finney,  D.  D.,was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  1st,  1831.  He  graduated  at 
AVashington  College,  Va.,  in  1851,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  in  June,  1855.  He 
was  pastor  of  Falling  Spring  Church,  Va.,  1855-67; 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Danville,  Ky.,  1868-76; 
and  since  1876  has  been  pastor  of  the  Glebe  Street 
Church,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Dr.  Junkin  is  an  excellent 
preacher,  a  faithful  pastor,  and  successful  in  his  work. 

Justification.  A  forensic  term  used  to  imply 
the  declaring  or  accounting  of  a  person  just  or  right- 
eous before  God.  If  any  one  were  free  from  sin,  if 
he  perfectly  olieyed  God's  commandments,  he  would 
naturally  be  pronounced,  for  he  would  really  be,  just, 
not  exposed  to  the  penalty  of  transgression  (Rom.  ii, 
13).  But  mankind,  as  sinful,  are  not  just  in  this 
sense,  and  cannot  be  .so  treated  (Ps.  cxliii,  2;  Rom. 
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iii,  19,  20,  23  ;  1  John  i,  8).  If,  then,  they  are  to  be 
freetl  from  the  condemnation  of  sin,  if  they  are  to  be 
dealt  -with  as  those  not  amenable  to  God's  law,  it 
must  be,  not  by  the  establishment  of  their  innocence, 
but  by  the  remission  of  their  guilt.  And  it  was  for 
this  tliat  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world, 
and  ottered  Himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  men  mij;ht 
be  delivered  from  the  condemnation  into  which  tlieir 
sins  had  cast  them  (Rom.  iii,  24,  25;  2  Cor.  v,  21  ; 
1  John  i,  7;  ii,  2).  Tlie  Scripture  therefore  teaches 
that  we  are  jastilied  by  faitli  in  Christ  (Rom.  iii,  28  ; 
Gal.  ii,  16).  This  doctrine  is  thus  expres.sed  in  the 
eleventh  Article  of  the  Anglican  Church :  ' '  We  are 
accounted  righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merit  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not 
for  our  own  works  or  de-servings.  ^\Tierefore  that  we 
are  justilied  by  faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome  doc- 
trine, and  very  full  of  comfort."  Tlie  originating 
cause  of  justification  is  God's  free  grace  and  loving 
pity  for  a  fallen  world  (.John  iii,  16;  Rom.  v,  8;  Epli. 
ii,  4-8).  The  meritorious  cause  is  the  sinless  life 
and  sacrificial  death  of  ChrLst  (Rom.  iv,  2.5),  for  the 
virtue  of  which  God  could,  without  moral  fault,  or 
detriment  to  .ju.stice,  remit  sin.  The  instrumental 
cause  is  faith,  whereby  we  receive  the  atonement, 
accepting  God's  mercy  on  the  terms  on  which  He 


ofiers  it  (iii,  30;  v,  11).  Those  who  are  so  justified 
are  at  peace  with  God,  and  have  all  the  advantages 
of  such  a  state  of  reconciliation  (1,  2).  Justified 
men  desire  and  endeavor  to  walk  in  holine-ss  of  life 
(viii,  1).  Gratitude  for  tlie  mercy  received  will 
incline  them  to  do  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in 
God's  sight.  They  feel  that  they  have  been  pur- 
chased to  be  His,  and  must  glorify  Him  in  their 
body  and  their  spirit  (2  Cor.  vi,  20).  This  will  be 
their  mark,  the  token,  the  proof  that  they  are  no 
longer  enemies,  but  friends,  not  sentenced  culprits, 
but  beloved  children.  Should  any  not  .so  walk  and 
act,  they  cannot  be  God's  children.  And  if  they  pro- 
fe.ss  to  have  faith  in  Christ,  it  is  a  mere  iiretence.  Such 
a  faith  as  theirs,  a  faith  which  worketh  not  by  love, 
is  empty  and  useless  (.James  ii,  17,  26).  Abraham's 
obedience  was  the  proof  that  he  possessed  that  faith 
which  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness  (21-23.) 
Of  justification,  then,  it  may  be  briefly  said  that 
(1)  its  source  is  the  grace  of  God,  (2)  its  ground  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  (3)  faith  the  way  by 
which  we  receive  it,  dnd  (4)  the  holy  life  of  a  be- 
liever the  evidence  of  its  possession  ;  or,  yet  more 
briefly,  it  is  originally  by  grace,  meritoriously  by 
Clirist,  instrumentally  by  faith,  evidentially  by 
good  works. 
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Kalb,  Greorge  LeTwls,  D.  D.,  sou  of  George  W. 
and  Margaret  (C'la.vbaugli)  Kalb,  was  born  in  Frank- 
lin county,  Ohio,  September  12th,  1829.  He  united 
with  the  Truro  Presbyterian  Church  in  March,  1843; 
entered  Preparatory  Department  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity in  April,  1844,  and  gradiuited  at  Centre  College, 
Danville,  Ky. ,  June  30th,  1848.  After  teaching  one 
yeas  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  he  studied  Theology 
one  term,  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Seminary,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  two  terms  in  the  Semi- 
nar}' at  Cincinnati.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Columbus,  in  April,  1851,  and  ordained  by  the 
same  body,  Jlay  31st,  1858.  Dr.  Kalb  took  charge  of 
the  Central  Church,  Circleville,  Ohio,  in  October, 
1852.  Resigning  that  p;istorate,  he  took  charge  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bellefontaine.  Ohio, 
September,  1863,  which  he  still  retiiins. 

Kearsley,  Jonathan,  w;is  born  in  Pennsylva- 
nia; entered  tlie  U.  S.  Array  as  first  lieutenant,  in  1812; 
served  with  distinction  at  Fort  Erie,  where  he  lost  a 
leg  in  1814,  for  which  he  was  promoted  and  retired 
from  the  Army,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  in  1815. 
In  1820  he  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  having  been 
appointed  Receiver  of  the  Laud  Office  there,  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  which  position  he  held  until  1847.  He 
was  four  times  appointed  one  of  the  Regents  of  the 


Michigan  University.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1838,  he 
was  appointed  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Detroit,  and  continued  to  fill  that  oflice 
faitlifully  and  houoralily  until  his  death,  in  1855,  at 
Detroit.  He  was  a  man  of  stern  and  rigid  views  in 
religion,  and  left  an  honorable  record,  both  in  Church 
and  State. 

Keig-win,  Rev.  Albert  Ne-wrton,  w;is  born  in 
Kentucky.  He  graduated  at  Louisville  College,  Ky., 
1861,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Rock  River,  in 
1867;  stated  supply  at  Lyons,  la.,  1868-9;  pastor 
elect  of  the  Second  Chm-cli,  Cedar  Rapids,  1870-71 ; 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Southwark,  Philadeliihia, 
Pa.,  1872-8;  and  since  1879  has  had  charge  of  the 
West  Cliurch,  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he  continues 
to  labor,  blessed  in  his  labors  and  beloved  hy  his 
congregation. 

Keith,  Isaac  Stockton,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, after  graduating  at  Princeton  College  in 
1775,  was  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  teiic^hing  at 
Elizabethtowu,  N.  .J.  In  1778  he  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1780  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbytefian  Church  at  Alexandiia,  Va. 
In  1788  he  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of    an    Independent   church    in   that 
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city.  For  twenty-five  years  he  labored  here,  revered 
and  beloved  by  all.  Dr.  Keith  held  a  high  rank  as 
a  preacher.     He  died  December  lUth,  1S13. 

Keith,  Rev.  Robert,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
studied  theiilof>;y  after  Iiis  graduation  at  Princeton; 
wa.s  licensed  by  the  First  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
about  1775,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  a  missionary 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  In  1779  he  was 
ordained,  and  received  the  appointment  of  Chaplain 
in  the  array,  serving  during  the  whole  war.  He 
died  in  \1H\. 

Kellar,  Rev.  Isaac,  was  born  near  Hager.stown, 
Md.,  February  (ith,  1789.  He  graduated  at  Washing- 
ton College,  Pa. ;  at  Princeton  Seminary,  in  1818,  and 
was  licensed  by  Carlisle  Presbytery  the  same  year. 
Immediately  after  liis  licensure,  he  was  engaged  by 
Winchester  Presbytery  to  preach  during  the  Summer 
within  their  bounds.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  McCounelLsburg,  Pa. ,  in  the  Spring  of  1819. 
During  one-third  of  his  time  he  preached  in  Loudon 
county,  Va.  In  1834  he  became  associate  pastor  of 
a  German  Reformed  Church  in  Hagerstown.  In  18'3(> 
he  removed  to  AVilliamsport,  Md.,  where  he  organized 
a  Presbyterian  Church,  and  remained  until  1835. 
Feeble  health  indu<'ing  him  to  migrate  to  Illinois,  he 
preached  at  ditt'ercnt  points,  until  his  labors  were 
concentrated  upon  the  establishment  of  a  church  in 
the  village  of  Peoria,  111.  There  he  organized  what 
is  now  known  as  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
tbat  place,  and  was  its  pastor  for  about  twelve  years. 
After  the  termination  of  this  pastorate  he  preached 
occasionally  at  Princeville,  at  Prospect  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  elsewhere.     He  died  July  25th,  1867. 

Mr.  Kellar  was  one  of  the  pioneer  Pre,sbyterian 
ministers  of  the  Western  country.  He  was  a  man  of 
ability.  His  preaching  was  chiefly  doctrinal  and 
wholly  extempore.  His  familiarity  with  all  the  teach- 
ings of  God's  Word  qualified  him  to  hold  vigorous 
and  successful  argument  with  the  opposers  of  truth 
wherever  he  encountered  them.  He  was  not  only 
decided  in  his  views,  but  inflexible.  No  considera- 
tions of  personal  ease  or  emolument  had  influence  to 
divert  him  from  what  s<'emed  to  him  to  be  the  path 
of  duty.  He  preached  olten,  and  during  many  years, 
at  ditferent  points,  with  but  little,  if  any,  remu- 
neration, counting  it  all  joy  to  testify  his  love  both 
for  his  Master  and  the  soul.s  of  men. 

Kellog-g,  Alfred  Hosea,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  September  10th,  1837;  graduated  at 
New  Jersey  College,  1859,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  October  23d, 
iStfi.  He  was  pastor  of  Brainerd  Church,  Eastou, 
Pa.,  1863-5;  of  the  University  Place  Church,  New- 
York  City,  1865-70;  of  the  Central  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1873-4,  and  stated  supply  of  Howard 
Street  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1874-5.  His 
last  charge  was  Jefferson  Avenue  Church,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  which  he  has  recently  resigned.  Dr.  Kellogg 
is  a  tine  scholar,  and  possesses  much  pulpit  attractive-  ! 


ness.  His  sermons  are  always  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  seldom  fail  to  interest  an  audience.  His 
rather  close  reading  of  his  discourses  has  a  compensa- 
tion in  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  thoughts  he 
presents. 

Kellogg,  Samuel  Henry,  D.  D.,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Kellogg  and  Mary  P.  Henry,  was  born 
September  6th,  1839,  near  Westhampton,  Suttblk 
county,  Long  Island.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
College,  in  1861,  pa.ssing  at  once  into  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  but  retaining  his  connection 
with  the  college  as  Tutor  in  Mathematics.  Before 
commencing  his  theological  studies  he  had  decided 
to  become  a  missionary.  Having  received  his  ap- 
pointment from  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
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Hudson,  April  20th,  1864.  He  was  married,  Jlay 
3d,  1864,  to  Antoinette  Whiting  Hartwell.  They 
sailed  for  India,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie. 
on  December  20th,  1864.  On  the  third  day  out  the 
captain  fell  overboard  and  was  lost,  and,  owi:ig  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  officer  next  in  command,  it 
devolved  upon  Mr.  Kellogg  to  navigate  the  ship  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 

They  landed  in  Calcutta,  June  5th,  1865,  and  were 
appointed  to  the  jnission  station  of  Barkpere,  just 
outside  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Farrakhabad,  one  ot' 
the  most  interesting  and  important  centres  of  our 
mis.sionary  work.  From  the  outset,  Mr.  Kellogg's 
chief  attention  was  given  to  vernacular  preaching, 
which  he  pursued  unweariedly  in  the  city  and  its 
vicinity,  making  long  tours  in  the  cold  season,  among 
the  towns   and  villages  of  the  outlving  district.      He 
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was  also  at  special  iiains  to  establish  friendly  social 
relations  with  both  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  visit- 
ing them  in  their  own  homes,  and  welcoming  them  to 
his. 

In  1872,  al'ter  a  year  in  the  I'nited  States,  occupied 
in  constant  labors  in  l)ehalt"  of  the  missionary  cause, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kellogg  returned  to  India,  and 
removed  their  residence  to  Allahaba<l,  the  capital  of 
the  Northwest  Provinces,  in  order  to  take  up  the 
■work  assigned  to  him  by  the  Synod  of  India  in  the 
Theological  Training  School.  He  had  by  this  time 
achieved  a  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  -was  recog- 
nized as  an  autliority  in  the  vernacular  languages  of 
North  India.  In  ad<Iition  to  his  instructions  given 
in  the  Theological  Scliool,  he  furnished  the  native 
Church  with  an  admiral)le  translation  of  the  Larger 
Catechism,  and  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
North  India  Bible  Society  in  the  revision  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  1875  he  put  the  results  of  his  studies 
into  the  form  of  a  grammar  of  the  Hindi  language, 
which  has  received  the  encomiums  of  the  first 
scholars  in  Europe.  This  useful  and  honored  mis- 
sionary career  was  abruptly  closed  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Kellogg  in  March,  1876,  necessitating  the 
return  of  her  bereaved  liusband  with  his  children, 
and  his  ultimate  rclin(iuishnient  of  the  missionary 
work. 

After  resigning  his  connection  with  tlie  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  Mr.  Kellogg  was  called  to  the 
Third Presbj'terian  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  March, 
1877.  In  the  following  year  he  vras  elected  Professor 
of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  and  Lecturer  on 
Comimrative  Religions,  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  much  admired  as  a 
preacher  and  a  lecturer.  He  is  gifted  by  nature  with 
a  clear  and  facile  intellect ;  the  resources  of  his  varied 
learning  are  at  the  disjjosal  of  a  ready  memory,  and 
are  marshaled  by  a  seemingly  intuitive  logic.  His 
theology  is  characteristically  Scriptural;  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  are  apjjealed  to  by  him,  not  so  much  in 
confiriuation  of  every  statement,  as  the  source  from 
which  all  true  doctrine  can  be  seen  to  issue.  He  has 
become  widely  known  to  tlie  churches,  apart  from 
his  successful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Professor  of 
Theology,  by  his  earnest  advocacy  of  pre-Millenial 
views,  and  by  his  frequent  contributions  to  the 
Reviews  and  other  publications  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  is  the  author  of  a  treatise,  entitled 
"The  Jews,  or  Prediction  and  FuUillment — an 
Argument  for  the  Times." 

Kelly,  Rev.  Joseph  T. ,  .son  of  Moses  and  Mary 
(Walker)  Kelly,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  wa-s  born  in 
that  city,  September  7th,  1848.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1870,  and  at  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1874.  He  w;is  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  tlie  Presbytery  of  Washington  City,  in 
1873,  and  on  tlie  tilth  of  May,  1874,  was  ordained 
and  installed  jissoeiate  jiastor  of  the  Fourth  Presby- 
terian  Church   of   Washington   City,    in   connection 


with  the  Rev.  John  C.  Smith,  D.  D.,  the  senior  pastor, 
at  whose  decease,  in  January,  1878,  he  became  sole 
pastor.  On  February  8th,  1878,  Mr.  Kelly  preached 
an  admirable  "  discourse,  commemorative  of  the  life, 
character  and  work  "  of  the  faithful  and  useful  man 
of  God  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  the 
l^astorate  of  the  church,  and  which  was  published  by 
the  Session,  as  ha\ang  been  ' '  listened  to  with  great 
satisfaction,  not  only  by  the  brethren  of  the  Session, 
but  by  the  entire  membership  of  the  church,  as  a 
just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  beloved  and  ven- 
erated pastor."  Mr.  Kelly  is  an  able  preacher,  a 
diligent  pastor,  and  the  divine  blessing  has  steadily 
accompanied  Iiis  earnest  labors  in  his  important 
charge. 

Kelso,  Rev.  Alexander  Peebles,  was  born 
near  Oukvillc,  Pa.,  October  4th,  1840;  graduated  at 
Washington  and  Jeft'erson  College,  186.5;  and  after  the 
study  of  medicine,  pursued  his  theological  studies  at 
the  Western  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  was 
ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle, 
in  August,  1869,  and  since  1870  has  been  a  missionary 
in  India.  Mr.  Kelso  returned  to  his  native  country 
a  few  years  since,  and  spent  a  short  time,  during 
which  he  sought  to  kindle  fresh  missionary  zeal  in 
the  churches,  and  then  returned  to  his  foreign  and 
chosen  lield  of  labor. 

Kemper,  Professor  F.  T.,  went  from  Virginia 
to  Missouri,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  made 
teaching  his  life-work.  By  undivided  attention  to 
his  calling,  he  gained  unparalleled  reputation  and 
success  as  an  educator  in  that  State.  Men  skilled  in 
all  the  departments  of  beneficent  labor  have  gone 
forth  from  his  classes.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  occupy 
important  |)ositions  in  Church  and  State  were  schooled 
under  his  eye,  and  to  his  eflicieiit  and  godly  training 
much  of  their  success  is  due.  Professor  Kemper's 
character'  vvas  built  upon  a  moral  base  of  great  depth 
and  breadth.  He  was  obviously  a  man  of  substiintial 
make  and  worth.  The  love  of  truth  was  grounded 
in  his  inmost  soul,  and  his  entire  course  was  shaped 
by  the  most  conscientious  regard  to  duty  and  riglit. 
To  unflinching  courage  he  joined  the  utmost  meek- 
ness and  tenderness.  To  guileless  speecli  he  added 
the  charm  of  cheerfulness  and  humor.  Especially 
was  he  a  man  of  laitli  and  prayer.  None  could  fail 
to  recognize  in  him  the  de\out  Christian,  and  the 
resolute  actor  in  all  that  is  praiseworthy.  The  city 
and  Church  of  Boonville  were  the  chief  seats  of  his 
labors.  For  several  years  he  filled  the  Chair  of  Greek 
in  Westminster  College.  Subsequently  he  opened 
his  "School  for  Boys,"  at  BoonviDe,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  conduct,  vvith  increasing  public  favor,  until 
his  death,  in  1881. 

Kempshall,  Everard,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Koch- 
ester,  N.  Y.,  August  9tli,  1830.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1851,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  January  15th,  1856.  He  was 
pastor  of  Delaware  Street   Church,    Buffalo,    N.    Y., 
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1856-7;  stated  supply  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Roch- 
ester, 1857-8;  statfd  supply  at  Batavia,  185.S-61,  and 
since  1861  has  been  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Eliai- 
beth,  N.  J.     In  1870  he  received  the  honorary  title 
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of  D.  D.,  both  from  Williams  College,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.  Since  1879  he  ha.s  been  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Dr. 
Kempshall  is  a  gentleman  of  scholarly  attainment.s, 
and  an  able  preacher,  and  his  ministry  has  been 
blessed  with  success.  He  is  a  valuable  member  of 
the  Church  courts,  in  which  he  exerts  a  strong  influ- 
ence. 

Kendall,  Henry,  D.  D.,  the  fifth  son  of  the  late 
John  Kendall,  was  born  in  Volney,  N.  Y.,  Augu.st 
24th,  1815;  united  with  the  Church  in  Volney  in  1832; 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1840,  and  was  in 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  1840-41  and  1842-44. 
Hamilton  College  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  D.  D. 
in  1858.  He  was  ordained  and  instjillcd  at  Verona, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Utica,  in  1846;  pastor 
of  the  church  at  that  place  from  1844-48;  was  pastor 
in  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  1848-58,  and  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Third  Pre.sbyterian  Church,  from  1858  to  1861. 

In  1861  Dr.  Kendall  was  elected  Secretiiry  of  the 
General  Assembly's  Committee  on  Home  Missions, 
and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  at  the  "  Reunion,"  in  1870.  From  1855  to 
1858  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  In  1871  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, and  holds  the  position  at  the  present  time.  He 
was  elected,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1882,  one 
of  the  delegates  to  represent  the  Presbyterian  Church 


in  the  United  St;ites  of  America  in  the  Third  Council 
of  the  General  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
to  convene  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1884.  Dr.  Kendall 
is  a  preacher  of  decided  ability.  He  was  eminently 
successful  in  all  the  pa.storal  relations  which  he  has 
sustained.  To  the  Home  Missionary  interest  of  the 
Church  he  has  rendered  invaluable  service.  The 
cause  is  dear  to  his  heart,  and  he  presents  its  claims 
with  great  zeal,  judiciousness  and  ability,  sparing  no 
effort  to  give  it  the  strong  hold  upon  the  people,  and 
the  growing  prosperity  which,  under  his  labors,  in 
connection  with  those  of  his  colleagues,  it  has,  under 
the  Divine  blessing  secured.     He  hiis  recently  been 
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called  to  iiass  through  a  very  heavy  affliction,  in  the 
death  of  his  sou.  Rev.  Frederick  Gridley  Kendall, 
who  died  at  sea,  in  August,  1881. 

Kendall,  John  Francis,  D.D.,  the  youngest  son 
of  the  twelve  children  of  the  late  John  Kendall,  was 
born  in  Volney,  N.  Y. ,  March  4th,  1832.  United  with 
the  Church  in  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1850, 
when  he  prepared  for  college;  he  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1855.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed  at  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Onondaga,  August  31st,  1859,  where  he  remained 
till  1868.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  1868-71,  and  was  Installed  pastor 
of  the  Churchat  LaPorte,  Ind.,  June,  1872.  Wabash 
College  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  D.D.,  1873. 
He  published  "Chart  of  Scripture  Offerings,"  in 
1871,  and  the  "Unseen  World,"  in  1879.  He 
was  elected  Trustee  of  Wabash  College  the  same 
year. 
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Kennedy,  Rev.  James  Buyers,  is  of  good 
Prcsliyti'iiau  stock.  He  was  boru  at  the  Gap,  Lau- 
Cii.ster  county.  Pa.,  September  8tli,  18o9,  in  the  church 
of  which  place  his  father  king  ami  faithfully  tilled 
the  office  of  ruling  elder.  He  was  ordained  by  the 
Second  Presbytery  of  Philadeljjhia,  October  15th, 
1863.  He  had  charge  of  the  Huntington  Valley 
Church,  Pa.,  18G3-6,  and  since  186ti,  has  been  p;jstor 
of  the  Second  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  his 
faithful  labors  among  an  appreciative  people  are 
crowned  with  gratifying  success. 

Kennedy,  James  F.,D.D.,  sou  of  Stewart  Ken- 
nedy, M.D.,  and  Aim  F.  Kennedy,  was  born  at  "  The 
Straw ' '  ill  Greenwich  township,  AVarren  county, 
N.  J.,  September  27th,  1824.  He  graduated  at  Lafay- 
ette College,  in  1839,  after  which  he  studied  medi- 
cine ;  but  having  been  brought  into  the  Church,  during 
a  revival  of  religion  in  the  Falling  Spring  Church  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  (of  which  his  father  was  an  hon- 
ored and  useful  elder),  he  determined  to  study  for 
the  ministry.  Graduating  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
in  1845,  he  received  licensure  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Carlisle;  then  speut  a  fourth  year  at  Princeton,  as 
a  "  Fellow  "  of  the  Institution,  during  which  time  he 
translated  a  Biblical  Geography,  from  the  German, 
for  the  Sunday-.school  Union.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Luzerne,  December  12th,  1848; 
pastor  of  Church  at  Berwick,  Pa.,  1848-50;  Principal 
of  the  Chambersburg  Academy,  1851-5;  and  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Dickinson,  Cumberland  county.  Pa. , 
1855-9.  During  the  Summer  of  1856  he  lost  the 
sight  of  his  right  eye,  and  the  next  year  the  left  eye 
also  failed,  and  he  became  entirely  blind.  From 
1859  to  1867  he  was  teacher  of  Languages  in  the 
Academy  at  Chambersbiu'g,  then  teacher  of  a  private 
school;  linally  becoming  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  Wilson  College,  from  1870  to  1876,  for 
three  years  of  which  time  he  was  Vice  President  of 
the  College.  During  most  of  his  residence  in  Cham- 
bersburg, he  was  stated  supply,  on  alternate  Sabbaths, 
of  the  neighboring  Church  of  Faj-etteville. 

Dr.  Kennedy  is  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar  and 
a  profound  theologian.  He  ha-s  a  wonderful  faculty 
for  ac([uiring  language.  When  his  sight  foiled  him, 
he  wiis  busy  with  his  Arabic  and  Syriac  studies. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  he  learned  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Kennedy  is  eminently  Scriptural. 
He  excels  in  exegesis.  He  is  clear  and  earnest,  is  an 
animated  speaker,  and  has  a  pleasing  and  forcible 
manner.  He  is  held  in  highest  possible  esteem  in 
the  community,  and  is  a  confessed  power  for  good. 
Notwithstanding  his  total  blindness,  he  is  constantly 
employed  in  preaching  and  in  daily  works  of  mercy. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  John  H.,  was  born  November 
11th,  1801,  at  "  llerron's  Branch,''  Franklin  county, 
Pa.  In  November,  1818,  he  became  a  student  of 
Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.  During  his 
whole  collegiate  course  he  sustained  a  high  standard 
as  to  talents  and  scholarship,  and   graduated  with 


honor,  May,  1820.  In  October,  of  that  year,  he  en- 
tered the  Theological  Seminary  of  Princeton,  where 
he  studied  the  regular  term  of  three  years.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  October,  1822.  On  leaving  the 
Seminary  in  1823,  he  itinerated  in  diflerent  directions 
about  eighteen  mouths.  In  November,  1825,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  and  sustained  this  relation  until  De- 
cember, 1829.  In  May,  1830,  he  accepted  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Mathematics  in  Jefferson  College,  and  a 
call  from  the  congregation  of  Centre,  about  five  miles 
distant  from  C'anonsbvu-g.  Subsequently  he  devoted 
himself  more  exclusively,  in  his  Professorship,  to  the 
departments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 
He  died,  December  15th,  1840. 

As  an  instructor.  Professor  Kennedy  was  thorough, 
discriminating,  accurate  and  lucid  in  his  illustra- 
tions. As  a  preacher,  he  was  instructive,  solemn, 
searching,  and  forcible.  As  a  pastor  ho  was  laborious 
and  faithful.  As  a  ^vTiter  he  was  characteristically 
lucid,  simple,  and  concise.  His  talents  were  various, 
and  in  some  respects  of  a  high  order.  He  had  more 
of  the  intellectual  than  the  icsthctic,  more  of  argu- 
mentation than  poetry  in  his  composition,  more  of 
the  instructive  than  the  pathetic.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  benevolence  and  liberality,  and  his  soul-search- 
ing experience,  his  conscientiousness  and  stern  in- 
tegritj',  his  self-denial,  his  steadfast  reUance  on  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  his  abhorrence  of  sin,  his 
desires  and  endeavors  after  holiness,  and  his  habitual 
aim  to  glorify  God,  gave  lucid  proof  of  sincere  piety 
while  he  lived,  which  was  confirmed  in  his  death. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  Robert,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  July  4th,  1778.  He  graduated  at  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  September  20th,  1797,  the 
best  scholar  in  his  class;  studied  theology  with  the 
Rev.  Nathanael  Sample,  then  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  Lancaster  and  Middle  Octorara,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle,  August  20th,  1799.  He  supplied  the 
Church  of  Upper  Octorara  half  of  the  time,  for  si.x 
months.  On  the  13th  of  August,  1803,  he  was 
installed,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  pastor  of  the 
united  congregations  of  East  and  Lower  West  Cono- 
cocheague,  known  as  Greencastle  and  Welsh  Pun, 
and  continued  to  labor  in  them  until  April  9th,  1816, 
when,  at  his  request,  the  pastoral  relation  between 
him  and  them  was  dissolved.  In  May,  1816,  he 
removed  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  where  he  preached  to 
a  small  church  and  took  the  charge  of  the  academy 
at  that  place.  In  1820  his  church  and  the  town 
were  visited  with  a  precious  re\ival  of  religion,  dur- 
ing which  a  goodly  number  became  subjects  of  Divine 
grace.  In  the  Spring  of  1825  he  concluded  to  return 
to  his  former  residence.  The  Church  at  Welsh  Kun 
being  vacant — Greencastle  having  secured  the  whole 
of  the  labors  of  a  pastor — Jlr.  Kennedy  preached  to 
them  as  a  stated  supply,  giving  part  of  his  time  to 
the  congregation  at  McConnelstowu.     He  continued 
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in  charge  of  tliese  two  churches-  until  1833,  when  his 
lal)ors  were  divided  between  the  Welsh  Run  Church 
and  some  of  the  small  towns  in  the  neighborhood. 
As  none  of  these  congi'egations  could  afford  to  give 
him  much  of  a  salary,  he  supported  his  family  by  his 
own  exertions  and  farm.  He  died  October  31st, 
1843. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  industrious,  plain  and  unosten- 
tatious in  all  his  habits.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
intellect,  and  a  fine  scholar,  especially  in  chussical 
literature.  He  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  Tem- 
perance in  Franklin  county,  and  would  never  sell 
any  of  his  grain  to  distillers.  As  a  preacher,  he 
stood  high  in  a  Presbytery  in  which  he  had,  as  com- 
peers, some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Presb\'tcrian 
t'hiuch.     "His  sermons,"  says   Dr.  Elliott,  "were 
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full  of  solid  evangelical  matter,  well  arranged  and 
forcibly  expres.sed;  were  written  in  full,  committed 
to  memory  and  delivered  without  notes.  His  style 
was  earnest  and  persuasive,  and  he  rarely  failed  to 
secure  the  fixed  and  sustained  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence." His  end  was  peace.  He  was  a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  the  light  of  whose  example  was 
not  extinguished  by  his  descent  to  the  tomb. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  Marion  S.,  was  born  November 
17th,  18,')4,  in  Gietn  county,  Tenn. ;  entered  William 
and  Mary  College,  Va.,  October,  1875;  graduated 
(A.  B.)  July  4th,  1875;  entered  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Va.,  August,  1878,  graduating  May,  1881; 
licensed  to  j)reach  the  gospel  by  Columbia  Presbytery, 
August  27tii,  188] ;  installed  pastor  of  Lewisburg 
Church,  April  -M,  1882. 


Mr.  Kennedy  is  of  a  quiet,  unostentatfous  di.sposi- 
tion.  Po.sse.ssing  a  well-trained  and  well-balance<l 
mind,  being  a  close  and  accurate  thinker,  and  a  con- 
scientious exj)Ounder  of  God's  Word,  he  has  already 
taken  a  high  rank  among  the  young  mini.st^rs  of  the 
South. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  Samuel,  was  born  in  Scotland; 
graduated  at  Na,ssau  Hall  in  1749;  was  lieen.sed  by 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  May  18th,  1750,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  June 
25th,  1751.  He  exercised  the  office  of  a  physician 
and  a  teacher.  His  laT)ors  in  his  appropriate  work 
were  blessed  to  the  iipljuilding  of  the  church  and 
the  increase  of  believers  in  numbers,  in  sound  know- 
ledge and  godliness.     He  died  August  31st,  1787. 

Ker,  Rev.  Jacob,  was  a  grandson  of  the  well- 
known  Walter  Ker,  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  who  was 
banished  from  Scotland  in  1685,  "  for  his  faithful 
adherence  to  God  and  His  truth,  ;us  professed  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland."  The  subject  of  this  sketch, 
after  graduating  at  Princeton,  acted  as  a  Tutor  from 
17(i0  to  1762.  In  1763,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
same  Presbytery  in  1764.  On  the  29th  of  August, 
in  the  same  year,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
churches  of  Monokin  and  Wicomico,  Md. ,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  July  29th,  1795.  Mr.  Ker 
was  a  man  of  fervent  piety,  and  a  good  preacher. 

Ker,  Rev.  Jacob  "Walter  Eliezer,  was  iHirn 
at  Princess  Anne,  JId.,  December  23d,  1813;  prose- 
cuted his  early  studies  at  Washington  Academy,  in 
that  place,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, 1835-38.  He  w;is  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Lewes,  September  29th,  1837;  then  returned  to 
Princess  Anne,  and  was  Principal  of  Washington 
Academy  from  1838  until  1842.  He  was  ordained 
by  West  Jersey  Presbytery,  August  16th,  1842,  and 
on  the  same  day  was  in.stalled  as  pastor  of  Deerfield 
Church,  in  the  bounds  of  that  Presbytery.  Here  he 
labored  with  great  diligence  and  fidelity  for  thirteen 
years,  when  he  was  released  fi-om  his  pastoral  charge. 
May  1st,  1855.  After  this  he  preached  as  stated 
supply  to  the  Church  at  Frederick  City,  Md.,  from 
1856  to  1858.  He  next  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  where  he  was  installed  by  the 
Presbj't.ery  of  Northumberland,  November  15th,  18.58, 
and  from  which  charge  he  was  released  October  19th, 
1860.  This  was  his  last  regular  field  of  labor.  On 
account  of  feeble  health  he  did  not  accept  another 
charge.  He  died  August  12th,  1879.  When  in 
health,  Mr.  Ker  had  always  been  an  acceptable  and 
successful  preacher.  He  was  a  kind  and  symjiathetic 
pa.stor,  a  courteous  gentleman,  a  warm-hearted  and 
genial  friend. 

Ker,  Rev.  Nathan,  went  to  Princeton  College, 

from  the  congregation  of  Willi.am  Tenncut,  of  Free- 

I  hold,  N.  .7.     He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 

New  Brunswick,  in  1762,  and  ordained  August  17th, 

I  1763,  and  in  1766  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
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terian  Church  in  Goshen,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  December  14t.h,  1804.  Mr.  Ker  served 
for  .some  time  as  a  volunteer  chai)l:iin  in  the  army. 
He  was  a  man  of  well-balanced  and  cultivated  mind, 
enlarged  and  liberal  views,  earnest  piety,  and  ex- 
tensive influence. 

Kerr,  G-eorge,  LL.  D.,  the  sou  of  Robert  and 
Mary  (Buchanan)  Kerr,  was  born  in  county  Antrim, 
Ireland,  December  18th,  1814.  His  parents  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1823.  He  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College,  Mass.,  with  the  first  honor,  in  1839; 
studied  theology  in  Union  Seminary,  New  York 
city,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  Columbia 
Presbytery  in  1844.  He  began  his  labors  as  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  (Protestant  Dutch)  Church,  at  Cones- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  April  1846, 
and  then  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Franklin, 
N.  Y.  This  he  soon  raised  from  a  depressed  to  a 
highly  prosperous  condition  Here  was  most  of  his 
very  useful  labor  as  an  instructor  expended.  For 
many  years  he  preached  nearly  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  a  pastor,  his  services  being  greatly  sought  and 
highly  appreciated  by  neighboring  churches.  For 
nearly  sixteen  years  he  made  Franklin  the  centre  of 
his  wide-reaching  influence.  Then  he  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  as  Professor  in  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Ovid,  N.  Y. ;  then  three  years  as  Principal 
at  Watertown  Academy,  N.  Y. ;  and  then  took  charge 
of  the  Seminary  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
died,  March  27th,  1867. 

Dr.  Kerr  was  a  raau  of  remarkably  vigorous  and 
active  intellect,  of  indomitable  persistence,  and  of 
unceasing  industry.  He  was  a  large-hearted  man, 
impulsive,  frank,  sympathetic,  tender  and  ardent  in 
feeling.  He  was  a  Christian  of  strong  faith,  glowing 
zeal,  and  prompt  .sensibility  to  all  that  concerned 
the  cause  of  the  beloved  Master.  He  followed  the 
leadings  of  Providence  in  becoming  a  teacher,  when 
his  heart  was  very  much  set  upon  becoming  a  pastor. 
As  he  became  eminent  in  the  first  vocation,  so  he  had 
qualities  adapted  to  make  him  eminent,  useful,  and 
of  wide  influence  in  the  latter. 

Kerr,  Rev.  James,  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  was  born  in  180.5.  He  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  in  1832;  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  his  twenty-fifth  year;  studied  theology  at 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  April  27th, 
1836,  and  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Winchester,  April  22d,  1837.  He  labored  as 
a  missionary  in  Hampshire  county,  Va.,  for  two 
years,  and  was  successful  in  his  ministry,  planting 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  many  portions  of  that 
hitherto  forsaken  country.  He  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  Ciuliz,  O.,  June,  1839,  and  continued 
in  this  relation  until  removed  by  death,  April  19th, 
18.5.5.  Mr.  Kerr  was  a  clear,  logical,  plain  and  inter- 
esting preacher.  He  was  a  good  presbyter,  and  made 
an  excellent  presiding  officer    of   an  ecclesiastical 


court.  He  was  remarkably  conscientious  in  every 
sphere  of  life.  He  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
"  3[o(1e  of  Baptism,''  and  a  small  work  on  Psalmody, 
both  of  which  productions  were  favorably  received 
and  apiireciated  by  their  friends,  and  much  tortured 
by  their  enemies. 

Kerr,  Hon.  John,  w;vs  born  in  the  vicinity  of 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  April  1st,  1796.  He  lived  and  died 
upon  the  farm  on  which  he  was  born.  His  name 
appears  on  the  records  of  Presbytery  as  the  elder 
representing  the  congregation  of  Huntingdon,  early 
in  the  year  1823,  when  he  was  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  almost  continuously  from  that 
time  his  name  appears  on  the  minutes  of  Pres- 
bytery as  the  elder  representing  the  congregation. 
In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Church,  whether  its 
religious  or  secular  interests,  he  always  took  a  lead- 
ing part.  He  gave  his  time  and  money  without  stint 
to  the  church.  As  an  elder  he  was  an  example  to  all 
the  memb^is  of  the  church,  in  his  punctual  and  un- 
failing attendance  on  all  the  means  of  grace,  public, 
social,  and  private.  Mr.  Kerr  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Associate  Judges  of  the  county  of  Huntingdon, 
as  is  believed,  by  a  Governor  who  was  not  of  the  same 
party  in  politics  with  himself  It  was  a  deserved 
compliment  to  Sir.  Kerr's  integrity  and  intelligence. 

Kerr,  Rev.  William,  was  born  in  Bart  Town- 
ship, Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  in  1777;  was  educated 
at  the  Institution  which  afterwards  became  Jefferson 
College,  studied  theology,  partly  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sample,  and  partly  at  Princeton,  was  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Donegal,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  about 
1809,  and  died  in  1823,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 
Dr.  Martin  said  of  him  :  "  Few,  if  any,  stood  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  his  brethren." 

Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  A  key,  in 
Scriijture,  is  a  symbol  of  authority.  The  Romanists 
say  that  the  Pope  has  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  can 
open  and  shut  paradise  as  he  pleases,  grounding  their 
opinion  on  that  expression  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Pet«r, 
"I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shaltbind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven "  (JIatt.  xvi,  19). 
But  every  one  must  see  that  this  is  an  absolute  per- 
version of  Scripture.  By  "the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  we  are  to  understand  the  power  and 
authority  of  exercising  government  and  discipline  in 
the  Church,  in  virtue  of  which,  those  entrusted  with 
these  keys  have  power  to  ' '  bind  and  loose, ' '  by  inflict- 
ing and  removing  censures,  and  their  proceedings, 
when  conducted  agreeably  to  Scripture,  are  ratified 
in  heaven.  Presbyterians  maintain  that  these  keys 
were  given  to  Peter,  as  an  apostle  and  elder,  and, 
therefore,  the  gift  extends  to  all  the  apostles,  and 
after  them  to  all  ordinary  elders,  to  the  end  of  time. 
To  undorstiind  our  Lord's  words,  now  under  view, 
as  meaning  that  the  right  of  admitting  souls  to 
heaven  wa-s  to  be  placed  in  Peter's  hands,  is  prepos- 
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terous.  This  office  is  the  special  prerogative  of  Christ 
Himself  (Kcv.  1,  ]S).  The  passage  has  to  do  with 
admissiou  to  and  rcjectiou  from  the  incmhership  of 
the  Church.  All  the  authority  it  con\eyed  was  soon 
expressly  extended  to  all  the  apiialles  (8ee  Matt, 
xviii,  18),  where  the  plural  number  'ye"  is  used 
(John  XX,  23;  1  Cor.  v,  .3,  5;  Eph.  ii,  20;  Rev.  xxi, 
14). 

The  same  thing  that  is  exjiressed  in  the  ahove  pas- 
sage by  liiulini/  and  liiuning,  is  elsewlicre  expressed  by 
remitting  and  rctnining  si>is.  But  Clirist  adihressed 
the.se  words  to  all  the  apostles:  "Peace  be  unto 
you;  as  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  so  I  send  you. 
■VXTiosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them,  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained  (John  xx,  21,  83).  It  is  true  that  this 
power  is  ascribed  to  the  Church  :  ' '  Tell  it  unto  the 
Church,"  etc.  (Matt.  18,  17);  but  by  the  Church,  in 
this  passage,  is  to  be  understood  the  rulers  or  elders 
of  the  Church,  and  it  should  be  observed,  their 
decision  of  the  case  was  to  be  final.  The  idea,  that  bj' 
the  words  "whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind,  etc.," 
Peter  was  to  have  any  power  of  forgiving  sins,  is 
derogatory  to  Christ's  special  office  as  our  Great  High 
Priest.  It  is  certain  that  in  any  literal  and  authori- 
tative sense,  such  power  was  never  exercised  by  one 
of  the  Apostles,  and  plainly  was  never  understood 
by  themselves  as  possessed  by  them  or  conveyed  to 
them.  The  power  to  intrude  upon  the  relation 
between  men  and  God  cannot  have  been  given  by 
Christ  to  His  ministers  in  any  but  a  ministerial  or 
declaratire  sense — -as  the  authorized  interpreters  of 
His  Word,  while  in  the  aetinys  of  His  ministers,  the 
real  nature  of  the  power  committed  to  them  is  seen 
in  the  exercise  of  church  discipline.  As  for  the  special 
iaspiration  the  Apostles  received  to  lay  down  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church  on 
disputed  questions,  binding  or  forbidding  some 
things,  and  loosing  or  allowing  other  things,  as,  for 
example,  the  decision  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem, 
that  the  Gentiles  needed  not  to  be  circumcised, 
(Actsxri,  19);  this  was  a  commission  specially  con- 
fined to  themselves.  In  discharging  it  they  had  no 
successor.  With  them  it  began  and  with  them  it 
expired. 

The  power  of  discipline,  according  to  our  Con- 
fession, is  (Chap.  XXX,  Sec.  iv)  committed  solely  to 
the  office-bearers  of  the  Church.  The  Church  and 
the  State  may  take  up  the  same  cxses,  but  under  a 
different  consideration;  it  is  only  when  viewed  as 
crimes  against  the  State  that  they  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  civil  rulers,  and  ai-e  to  be  punished 
with  civil  pains;  viewed  as  scandals  against  religious 
society,  they  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Church,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  ecclesi- 
astical censures. 

Kieffer,  Rev.  "William  T.  Linn,  was  born  in 
Jlifflinburg,  Pa.,  September  8th,  IS.jO.  He  was  a 
student  at  Dickinson  College  until  the  end  of  his 


Sophomore  year,  when  he  entered  Franklin  and  Mar- 
:  shall  College,  where  he  graduated,  as  Valedictorian. 
'  July  3d,  1871.  After  teaching  school  for  a  year  he 
entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  gradu- 
ated, regularly,  April  27th,  IS".').  In  the  Spring  of 
1870  he  had  united  with  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Lancaster,  but  in  May,  1873,  he  transferred  his  con- 
nection to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Carlisle, 
Pa.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle, 
April  14th,  187.5.  Almost  immediately  lie  received 
a  call  from  the  Presbj'terian  Church  at  Churchville, 
H.arfoid  county,  Md.,  where  he  was  ordained  ind 
installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  Noveml)er 
11th,  187.5.  Here  he  continued  in  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous pa.storate  for  eight  years.  Having  received 
and  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  he  was  in.stalled  its 
pastor,  October  30th,  1883,  vrith  every  promise  of 
great  usefulness  in  that  important  charge.  He  is  a 
good  preacher,  fiiithful  in  pastoral  work,  and  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  Master's  service. 

Kamball,  Charles  Cotton,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Newport,  N.  H.,  1834;  graduated,  with  highest  honors, 
from  Beloit  College,  Wis.,  18.'')9,  and  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  1862;  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  his  Alma  Mater,  in  1878. 
Before  accepting  a  call  to  any  church.  Dr.  Kimball 
spent  six  years  in  study,  evangelical  work,  and  travel 
in  Europe.  In  1868  he  was  installed  over  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Erie,  Pa.  In  1871  he  accepted 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Erie,  Pa.  This  church,  which  had  just  been 
organized,  had  a  steady,  swift,  remarkable  growth, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  influential  churches  in 
the  State.  In  1878  Dr.  Kimball  accepted  a  unanimous 
call  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  which  in  less  than  three  j'ears  nearly 
doubled  its  membership,  and  built  a  new  and  elegant 
house  of  worship.  Finding  the  climate  injurious  to 
the  health  of  his  family,  he  removed  to  Boston,  Mass., 
and  is  at  present  engaged  in  literary  and  evangelical 
labors. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Kimball  is  earnest,  scholarly, 
graphic  and  edifying.  As  a  pa.stor,  he  is  social,  genial 
and  inspiriting.  He  has  unusual  gifts  for  promoting 
the  growth  of  churches,  which,  even  when  in  his 
hands  for  only  a  short  time,  invariably  spring  rapidly 
into  prosperity. 

King,  Rev.  Andreiv,  was  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina, was  prob.ably  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  in  1775,  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  1777,  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Wallkill,  N.  Y.,  in  which  relation  ha  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  November  16th,  1815.  Mr. 
King  was  neither  learned  nor  eloquent,  but  was 
greatly  prospered  during  his  ministry.  He  w;is 
known  as  a  "peacemaker,"  and  in  various  instances 
was  Killed  on  by  the  Presbytery  to  settle  differences 
in  congregations. 
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King,  Barnabas,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  New  Marl- 
borougli,  Mass.,  June  2d,  1780;  graduated  at  "Wil- 
liams College  in  1804,  and  was  licensed  October  l.ith, 
1805,  l)y  lierksliire  Congregational  Association,  Mass. 
On  Salibath,  January  Sotb,  180G,  he  preached  his 
first  sermon  in  Rockaway,  N.  ,T.  All  of  that  year 
and  part  of  the  ne.\t  he  spent  at  Sparta  and  Berk- 
shire, N.  J.,  and  in  October,  1807,  he  began  to  preach 
half  his  time  at  Rockaway,  the  other  half  at  Sparta. 
He  was  installed  pastor  at  Rockaway,  December 
27th,  1808,  and  during  that  Winter  his  labors  were 
blessed  with  a  revival.  His  congregation  was  also 
favored  with  precious  revi  vals  iu  1817,  and  in  1831-2. 
He  died  April  10th,  1862.  Dr.  King's  style  of 
preaching  was  very  simple,  but  Scriptural,  and  usu- 
ally very  earnest.  He  was  a  model  pastor,  to  whom 
his  flock  was  perfectedly  devoted.  The  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes  said,  that  ' '  he  knew  no  minister  whose  walk 
and  labor  and  .success  had  been  so  admirable  as  those 
of  Mr.  King,  of  Rockaway. " 

King,  Rev.  Charles  Barrington,  son  of  Bar- 
rington  au<l  Catherine  Margaritc^  (Nephew)  King,  was 
born  at  Baisden's  Blutt',  Slclntosh  county,  Ga..  July 
4th,  1823.  He  was  graduated  from  Franklin  College 
(afterwards  called  the  University  of  Georgia),  at 
Athens,  Ga.,  A.  D. ,  184.'5,  and  immediately  afterwards 
entered  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  was  regularly 
graduated  in  1848.  He  was  licensed  by  Cherokee 
Presbytery,  May  9th,  1847,  and  .supplied,  among  other 
churches,  that  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  in  the  Summer  of 
1848,  and  Sparta,  Ga.,  in  1849.  He  was  ordained  an 
evangelist,  by  Hopewell  Presbj-tery,  at  Madison,  Ga., 
May  29th,  1850.  From  January  1st,  1850,  to  18.54,  he 
served,  as  stated  supply,  the  Church  at  Columbus,  Ga. ; 
then  supplied,  during  the  Summer  of  1854,  the  First 
Church  of  Augusta  and  the  Green  Street  Slission 
Church  of  the  same  city,  whilst  the  yellow  fever  was 
prevailing  there,  until  himself  prostrated  by  that 
disease.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Savannah,  and 
supplied  it  for  the  year  1855,  but  declined  its  call, 
and  accepted  one  to  become  pastor  of  the  White  Bluft" 
Congregational  Church,  over  which  he  was  installed 
early  in  1856,  and  of  which  he  continued  to  be  pastor 
until  his  death.  From  1855  until  the  Institution  was 
closed,  during  the  civil  war,  he  was  Principal  of  the 
Female  Department  of  Chatham  Academy  High 
School,  iu  the  city  of  Savannah;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  performing  the  duties  of  pastor  of  WTiite  Bluflf 
Church.  He  died  November  24th,  1880.  Mr.  King 
was  a  faithful  and  zealous  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
fond  of  the  children  and  especially  beloved  by  them; 
gentle  in  manner,  a  losing  son,  a  devoted  husband, 
a  scholar  of  excellent  attainments,  a  true  Christian 
gentleman  under  all  circumstances. 

King,  G-eorge  Ives,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  iu  1815.  He  graduated  from  Union  College 
in  1837,  and  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in 
1841.     After  teaching  some  years  in  his  native  State 


and  preaching  there  and  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  he  re- 
moved to  Quincy,  111.,  where  lie  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city,  in  which 
relation  he  continued  for  twelve  years.  He  had 
charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Jerseyville, 
111.,  1868-73,  where  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed. 
He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Blackburn  University, 
looked  zealously  after  its  interests,  and  was  devising 
for  it  liberal  things.  He  loved  his  own  church,  was 
watchful  of  her  interests  and  jealous  for  her  honor. 
With  the  hope  of  improving  his  declining  health  he 
visited  New  Orleans,  but  the  hope  was  not  realized, 
and  he  died  in  that  city,  March  12th,  1873.  A  little 
before  the  end,  his  wife  commenced  reading  to  him 
the  sentence:  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of" — -and  then  waited  to  see  if  he  understood. 
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After  a  moment's  effort,  for  recollection  and  strength, 
the  dying  man  took  it  up — "the  shadow  of" — and 
here  his  tongue  failed,  to  be  loosened  only  in  heaven. 
Dr.  King  was  a  man  of  mark.  The  Presbytery  of 
Alton,  iu  a  minute  adopted  April  3d,  1873,  said, 
"During  many  years'  iicquatntance  we  had  learned 
to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  in  the  ministry.  He 
was  a  man  of  brilliant  endowments,  strong  in  his 
con\'ictions  and  tenacious  in  his  purposes.  As  a 
.scholar,  his  attainments  were  wide  and  varied ;  as  a 
preacher,  he  w;rs  earnest  and  eloquent,  as  a  pastor  he 
was  watchful  and  judicious,  and  as  a  guardian  of 
vested  rights  he  was  wise  and  liberal.  In  our  delil>- 
erative  bodies  he  was  acute  and  sound.  In  times  of 
public  trial  he  was  fearless  and  patriotic.  Both  in 
public  and  domestic  life  he  was  an  inspiring  and  ad- 
mirable model,  and  as  a  believer  in  Christ  we  esteemed 
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him  hiimble,  sincere  and  devout.  His  memory  is  to 
us  exceedingly  precious." 

For  a  minister  Dr.  King  wiis  wealthy.  He  pur- 
chased land  at  an  early  day,  near  Peoria,  which 
became  valuable.  But  his  wealth  was  well  bestowed. 
"While  he  lived,  and  since  his  death,  in  the  hands  of 
his  widow  and  daughters,  it  is  a  fountain  sending 
forth  streams  to  make  glad  the  city  of  God. 

King,  John,  Esq.,  was  for  many  years  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  and  as  a  member  of  Session  his  counsel  and 
discretion  indicated  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 
He  was  also  a  lirm  and  miiform  advocate  and  supporter 
of  the  order  and  principles  of  that  church.  Mr. 
King,  by  his  industry  and  economy,  first  as  an  iron 
master,  and  afterwards  as  a  merchant,  acquired  a 
large  estate.  All  who  knew  him  were  ready  to  testify 
to  his  unbending  integrity.  His  time,  services,  and 
means  were  always  ready  to  minister  to  the  sick, 
comfort  the  afllicted,  relieve  the  needy,  advance  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morals,  and  aid  every  work  or 
enterprise  that  was  esteemed  of  public  usefulness. 
He  was  connected  with  nearly  all  the  religious,  lit- 
erary, charitable,  and  business  institutions  in  Cham- 
bersburg, where  much  of  his  life  was  spent.  For 
many  years  he  was  President  of  the  Chambersburg 
Bank,  the  affairs  of  which  he  administered  with 
marked  ability  and  success.    He  died,  July  8th,  ISSij. 

King,  Rev.  Junius  B.,  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina.  He  was  lineally  descended  from  some  of  the 
noblest  worthies  and  patriots  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  that  day.  Ha^dng  early  won  the  honors 
of  the  University  of  his  native  State,  and  having 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  course  of  theo- 
locical  learning,  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Virginia,  he  went  to  Alabama,  as  a  licentiate,  in  the 
year  1836,  and  was  soon  after  ordained  to  the  full 
work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  installed  (October 
21st,  1838)  pastor  of  the  Valley  Creek  Church.  Here 
he  lived,  beloved  by  all,  and  here,  at  the  close  of  his 
fourteenth  piustoral  year,  he  died  (November  22d, 
1850),  lamented  by  all.  Possessed  of  a  clear  head,  a 
sound  judgment,  and  of  undeviating  integrity,  and 
conscientious  to  a  proverb,  he  enjoyed  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  Greatly  en- 
deared to  the  people  of  his  charge,  he  was  welcomed 
to  the  hearts  of  Christians  wherever  he  went,  and  his 
spotless  reputation,  his  good  sense,  his  discreet  zeal, 
and  his  pastoral  fidelity  combined  to  render  him  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  useful  ministers  in  the  Synod. 

King,  Rev.  Richard  Hall,  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  prosecuted  his  early  studies  under  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Hall.  As  he  was  very  zealous  and 
more  than  commonly  gifted,  he  commenced  preaching 
at  once,  without  any  preparatory  course  of  study". 
He  was  first  in  the  Methodist  Communion,  but  was 
afterwards  received  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
ministry.    In  April,  1817,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  take 


charge  of  the  churches  of  which  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Ram- 
sey, then  near  the  clo.se  of  life,  had  been  pastor.  He 
Wiis  received  into  the  Presljytery  of  Union,  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Concord,  September  22d,  1817,  and 
continued  to  minister  to  the  Grassy  Valley  churches 
until  he  was  disabled  by  bodily  infirmity.  He  died, 
May  27th,  1825.  Dr.  Foote,  in  his  Sketches  of  North 
Carolina,  says  that  Mr.  King  was  "esteemed  a  man 
of  the  finest  powers  ever  trained  in  Western  Carolina. ' ' 

King,  "Walter,  Esq.,  w;is  born  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  January  6th,  1786.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1805.  Having  studied  law  he  practiced 
his  profession  in  Utica,  N.  Y. ,  until  the  failure  of  his 
health,  in  1832,  compelled  him  to  retire,  and  he 
sought  rest  and  recovery  on  a  small  farm  in  Marcy, 
across  the  Mohawk,  on  which  he  remained  for  twenty 
years.  He  died  July  26th,  1852.  He  was  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  First  Church,  Utica,  for  many  years,  and 
when  he  moved  to  Marcy  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  community  without  a  religious  organiza- 
tion and  without  a  place  for  preaching  and  worship. 
Mainly  through  his  instrumentality  an  association 
was  formed,  consisting  of  Cliristians  of  .several  evan- 
geliciil  denominations,  and  a  chapel  w;is  erected  and 
ser\ices  statedly  held  in  it. 

The  Bible  class  was  chosen  by  Mr.  King  as  his 
particular  field  of  labor,  and,  not  satisfied  with  the 
stores  of  knowledge  that  he  brought  into  it,  he  dili- 
gently searched  the  Scriptures;  and  not  satisfied  with 
studying  these  in  King  James'  Version,  or  with  the 
help  of  popular  commentators,  he  took  them  up  in 
theii'  original  languages,  and  supplied  himself  with 
as  large  a  critical  apparatus  as  many  Professors  of 
biblical  interpretation  pos.sess.  He  also  prepared  and 
published  "  The  Gospel  Harmony, "  based  substan- 
tially on  Newcombe's  arrangement.  It  is  divided 
into  lessons,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  ques- 
tions. The  book  had  quite  an  extensive  circulation, 
and  passed  through  several  editions. 

King,  Rev.  "William  Montgomery,  was  born 
in  Elbert  county,  Ga.,  October  6th,  1796,  and  died 
at  the  residence  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  A.  King, 
"Waco,  Texas,  June  1st,  1882.  His  father,  Hugh 
King,  removed  to  Maury  county,  Tenn.,  about  the 
year  1806.  He  was  educated  at  the  academy  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gideon  Blackburn,  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  and 
was  licen.sed  by  the  Presbytery  that  included  that  por- 
tion of  Tennessee  with  a  part  of  north  Alabama.  Hav- 
ingbecome  somewhat  enfeebled  in  health  by  his  course 
of  study,  he  traveled,  when  a  licentiate,  in  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi,  doing  missionary  work.  He  settled 
at  Middleton,  twelve  miles  east  of  Louisville,  teach- 
ing school  and  supplying  two  churches  for  some 
years. 

Mr.  King  organized  the  Macedonia  Church,  in 
Woodford  county,  and  supplied  it  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Illinois,  but 
returned  after  a  few  years  to  the  Macedonia  Church, 
remaining  there  till  his  rem()\'al  to  Texas,  in  January, 
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1851.  Here  he  performed  many  years  of  active  ser- 
vice in  preaching  and  teaching.  During  his  long 
ministry  he  preached  to  churches  wliich'  he  had 
organized  himself — never  huildiug  on  another  man's 
foundation. 

For  a  number  of  years  hi.s  health  had  been  feeble, 
hut  he  continued  to  work  in  Sabbath  .schools  and  to 
preach  at  times,  until  he  wa.s  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age.  He  retained  the  use  of  all  his  faculties  to  a 
remarkable  degree — except  the  sense  of  hearing — and 
he  was  past  fourscore  before  thixt  began  to  fail. 

He  was  a  man  fond  of  his  church  and  of  his 
friends,  and  devoted  to  reading  and  study — was  fond 
of  natural  objects,  and  took  great  interest  in  anything 
rare,  curious  and  useful.  He  was  especially  indiffer- 
ent to  worldly  po.ssessions  and  worldly  eclat  for  him- 
self, though  he  took  great  interest  in  others'  welfare, 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  He  was  pi'obably  as 
much  induced  to  over-estimate  the  good  points  in 
others  as  he  underrated  his  own  worth,  and  beyond 
all  question  was  pious,  earnest  and  sincere. 

Kingdom  of  God.  This  phrase  in  Scripture  is 
of  freiinent  occurrence,  and  variou.sly  applied  to  the 
providential,  moral  and  evangelical  go\ernment  of 
Jihomh.  Thus  we  read  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(Ps.  ciii,  19;  Dan.  iv,  3),  or  of  his  univer.sal  empire 
and  dominion  over  all  creatures,  in  reference  to  which 
it  is  said,  "Jehovah  is  a  great  God,  and  a  great 
King  above  all  gods"  (Ps.  xcv,  3).  "His  throne  is 
established  in  the  heavens,  and  His  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all." 

Again,  we  frequently  read  in  the  evangeli-sts  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  a  phrase  in  which  there  is  a 
manifest  allusion  to  the  predictions  in  which  the  dis- 
jiensation  of  the  Messiah  was  revealed  by  the  prophets 
in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  by  Daniel,  who 
mentions  it  as  "a  kingdom  which  the  God  of  heaven 
would  set  up,  aud  which  should  never  be  destroyed. " 
(Dan.  ii,  44.)  The  same  prophet  also  speaks  of  it  as 
a  kingdom  to  be  given,  with  glory  and  dominion  over 
all  people,  nations  and  languages,  to  one  like  unto 
the  Son  of  Man.  (Dan.  vii,  13,  14.  See  also  Micah. 
iv,  6,  7.)  The  Jews,  accustomed  to  this  way  of  speak- 
ing, expected  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  to  resemble 
that  of  a  temporal  king,  exercising  pow*r  on  his 
enemies,  restoring  the  Hebrew  monarchy  and  the 
throne  of  David  to  all  its  splendor,  suT)duing  the 
nations,  and  rewarding  his  friends  and  faithful  ser- 
vants, in  proportion  to  their  fidelity  and  services. 
Hence  the  early  contests  among  the  apostles  about 
precedency  in  His  kingdom,  and  hence  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  desired  the  two  chief  places  in  it. 

According  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  this  kingdom 
w;us  to  take  place  during  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  la.st  of  the  four  great  monarchies  that 
had  succeeded  eath  other  (Dan.  ii,  44);  aud  as  it  was 
set  up  by  the  God  of  heaven,  it  is  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment t<;rmed  "the  kingdom  of  God,"  or  "the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  It  was  typified  by  the  Jewish 
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theocracy,  and  declared  to  be  at  hand  by  John  the 
Baptist,  and  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  also,  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh;  but  it  did  not  come  with  power 
till  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  (Acts  ii,  3'3-37). 
Then  wiis  He  most  solemnly  inaugurated  and  pro- 
claimed King  of  the  universe,  and  especially  of  the 
New  Testament  Church,  amidst  adoring  myriads  of 
attendant  angels,  and  "the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect. ' '  Then  were  fulfilled  the  words  of  Jehovah 
by  David,  "I  have  set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill 
of  Zion  "  (Ps.  ii,  6).  This  is  that  spiritual,  e%'ange- 
lical  and  eternal  empire  to  which  He  Himself  referred, 
when  interrogated  before  Pontius  Pilate,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  which  He  said:  "  My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world"  (.John  xviii,  36-37).  His  empire,  indeed, 
extends  to  every  creature,  for  "all  authority  is  com- 
mitted into  his  hands,  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,'' 
and  He  is  "head  over  all  things  to  the  Church;"  but 
His  kingdom  primarily  imports  the  gospel  Church, 
which  is  the  subject  of  His  laws,  the  feeat  of  His  gov- 
ernment, and  the  object  of  His  care,  and  being  sur- 
rounded with  powerful  opposers.  He  is  represented  as 
ruling  in  the  mid.st  of  His  enemies. 

This  kingdom  is  not  of  a  worldly  origin,  or  nature, 
nor  h:»s  it  this  world  for  its  end  or  object  (Rom.  xiv, 
17;  1  Cor.  i,  20).  It  can  neither  be  promoted  nor 
defended  by  worldly  power,  influence,  or  carnal 
weapons,  but  by  bearing  witness  unto  the  truth, 
or  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven  (2  Cor.  x,  4-5).  Its 
establishment  among  men  is  progressive,  but  it  is 
destined  at  last  to  fill  the  whole  earth  (Dan.  ii; 
Rev.  xi,  15).  Its  real  subjects  are  only  those  who 
are  of  the  truth,  and  hear  Christ's  voice,  for  none 
can  enter  it  but  such  as  are  born  from  above  (John 
iii,  3-5;  Matt.  x\aii,  3;  xix,  14;  Mark  x,  15),  nor  can 
any  be  vis.ble  subjects  of  it,  but  such  as  appear  to  he 
regenerated,  by  a  credible  profession  of  faith  aud 
obedience  (Luke  xvi,  16;  Matt,  xx,  28-44).  Its 
privileges  and  immunities  are  not  of  this  world,  but 
such  as  are  spiritual  and  heavenly;  they  are  all 
spiritual  blessings,  in  heavenly  things,  in  Christ 
Jesus  (Eph.  i,  3).  Over  this  glorious  kingdom 
death  h;is  no  power;  it  extends  as  well  to  the  future 
as  the  present  world,  and  though  entered  here  by 
renewing  grace  (Col.  i,  13),  it  is  inherited  in  its  per- 
fection in  the  world  of  glory  (Matt,  xxv,  34;  1  Cor. 
XV,  50;  2  Peter  i,  11).  ^lypocrites  and  fal.se  brethren 
may  indeed  in-sinuate  themselves  into  it  here,  but 
they  will  have  no  possible  place  in  it  hereafter 
(Matt,  xiii,  41,  47-50;  xxii,  11-14;  Luke  xiii,  28-29; 
1  Cor.  \i,  9-10;  Gal.  v,  21;  Rev.  xxi,  27). 

Kinkaid,  Rev.  Samuel  Porterfield,  the  eldest 
child  of  John  and  Jane  (Porterfield)  Kinkaid,  was 
born  May  24th,  1827,  in  Donegal,  Butler  county.  Pa. 
He  graduated  at  Washiugton  College,  Pennsylvania, 
in  18.57,  with  honor,  and  at  the  AVcstern  Theological 
Seminary,  in  the  Spring  of  1860.     During  his   last 
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year  at  the  si'iiiinary  he  preached  to  the  congrega- 
tions of  Aeadcniia  and  Kockhmtl,  in  CUirion  Presby- 
tery, where  his  early  labors  were  attended  with  the' 
outpouring  of  God's  Spirit  ujion  that  people.  He 
was  ordained  by  Clarion  Presbytery,  November  13th, 
1860,  and  at  the  same  time  installed  over  the  united 
churches  of  Aeademia,  Rockland  and  Richland. 
Here  his  pastoral  labors  were  abundant  and  greatlj' 
blessed.  In  addition  to  his  labors  as  pastor  of  the 
three  congi'egations,  he  taught,  unassisted,  the  acad- 
emy at  Freedom,  Venango  eounty.  Pa.  With  this 
people  he  remained  for  several  years,  going  in  and 
out  before  tliem  as  a  preacher,  teacher,  man  and 
citizen,  eminent  for  his  diligence  in  his  Master's 
work,  and  for  his  exalted  Christian  character  in 
every  relation  of  life.  His  pastoral  relation  to  this 
people  was  dissolved  in  the  Summer  of  1863,  and 
immediately  thereafter  (September  l.%h)  he  was  in- 
stalled over  the  churches  of  Callensburg  and  Con- 
cord, where  he  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully  until 
his  Master  called  him  to  a  better,  higher  and  holier 
service.  His  death  was  very  sudden.  At  the  close 
of  the  day  and  of  the  week  (March  24th,  1866),  hav- 
ing made  thorough  preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  usual  health,  lie  went  out  to 
the  stable  to  attend  to  his  hor.se,  and  contiiraing 
ab.sent  for  some  hours,  his  family  became  alarmed. 
After  searching  for  him,  he  was  found  in  the  feeding- 
room,  cold  in  death.  From  a  careful  e.xamination 
of  his  body  by  a  board  of  physicians,  and  from  all 
the  circumstances  attending  this  sad  event,  it  was 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  he  came  to  his  death 
by  the  crush  or  kick  of  a  hor.se.  Thus,  unattended 
by  loving  companions,  and  with  no  kind  miuLstra- 
tious  of  earthly  friends,  but  secure  in  the  arms  of  the 
Beloved,  he  stepped  down  to  the  Jordan  of  death. 

Kirk,  Ed'ward.  Norris,  D.D.,  was  born  iu  New 
York,  August  14th,  1802,  and  died  in  Boston,  March 
27th,  1874.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  1820,  and,  after  a  brief  study  of  law,  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1825.  From  1829 
to  1837  he  was  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbji^rian 
Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  years  from  18.37  to 
1842  were  spent  in  Europe,  and  in  traveling  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  interest  of  the  Foreign  Evan- 
gelical Society,  of  which  he  was  Secretary.  From 
1842  to  1871  he  was  pastor  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Church  (Congregational),  Boston,  Mass.  During  his 
last  years  he  was  almost  entirely  blind.  Dr.  Kirk 
was  an  eloquent  and  earnest  preacher.  He  was  one 
of  theifirst  members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and 
a  vigorous  advocate  of  the  evangelization  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries  of  Eiu-ope.  He  published 
Memorial  of  Kcv.  John  Chester,  D.  D.  (Albany,  1829) ; 
Lectures  on  Christ's  Parnhlcs  (New  York,  1856);  two 
volumes  of  sermons  (New  York,  1840,  and  Boston, 
1860);  translations  of  Gau.ssen's  Theopyieusty  CSe-w 
York,  1842);  Canon  of  the  Ho!//  Scriptures  (abridged, 
B().ston,  1862),  and   J.   F.   Astie's    Louis  Fourteenth, 


and  the 'VN'riters  of  his  Age  (Boston,  1855).  His  Lec- 
tures on  Heeiruls,  edited  by  Rev.  D.  O.  Mears,  appeared 
\ti  Boston,  1M74. 

Kirkland,  Rev.  Samuel,  was  a  student  of 
Princeton  College,  and  w;is  esteemed  a  young  man 
of  marked  ability.  After  leaving  college  (1765)  he 
went  on  a  missionary  expedition  to  the  Seneca  tribe 
of  Indians,  where  his  adventures  were  a  scene  of  con- 
stant hardship,  of  unremitting  labor,  and  often  of 
imminent  danger.  After  being  absent  a  year  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  bringing  one 
of  the  Seneca  chiefs  with  him.  He  was  now  ordained, 
and  returned  to  his  mission,  where  he  spent  more 
than  forty  years.  In  a  letter  of  Wa.shington  to  Con- 
gress, in  1775,  he  recognized  the  favorable  influence 
which  this  mission  had  upon  the  interest  of  the 
country  during  the  Revolution.  "I  cannot  but  in- 
timate," said  he,  "my  seiipe  of  the  inijxirtance  of 
Mr.  Kirkland's  station,  and  the  great  advantages 
which  have  and  may  result  to  the  United  Colonies 
from  his  situation  being  made  respectalile.  All  ac- 
counts agree  that  much  of  the  favorable  disposition 
shown  by  the  Indians  may  be  ascribed  to  his  labor 
and  influence. "  The  founding  of  Hamilton  College 
is  due  to  the  far-seeing  generosity  of  Mr.  Kirkland. 
It  was  through  his  influence  that  Hamilton  Oneida 
Academy  was  founded  and  incorporated,  in  1793. 
In  the  same  year  he  conveyed  to  its  Trustees  several 
hundred  acres  of  land.  In  1812  this  academy  became 
Hamilton  College,  under  a  new  charter. 

Kirkpatriok,  Jacob,  D.  D.,  was  born  on  Long 
Hill,  near  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  August  7th,  1785.  He 
was  educated  in  New  Jer.sey  College;  studied  theology 
under  John  Woodhull,  D.  D.,  of  Freehold,  N.  J.;  was 
licensed,  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  June  20th, 

1809,  and  was  installed  by  it  pastor  of  the  United 
First  Church  of  Am  well,  Ringoes,  N.  J.,  June  20th, 

1810.  This  was  his  only  charge.  He  died  May  2d, 
1866.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  was  a  kind,  alTectionate, 
exemplary  Christian.  Unassuming  gentleness  and 
retiring  modesty  were  the  constant  ornaments  of  his 
character.  None  doubted  that  his  ruling  aim  was 
the  salvation  of  souls,  for  this  was  evident  from  the 
tenor  of  his  life,  the  tenderness  and  pathos  of  his 
preaching,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  besought 
all  under  his  ministry  to  hear  the  Saviour's  call. 

Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  John,  was  a  native  of  Meck- 
lenburg county,  N.  C. ,  and  w:is  born  in  the  year  1787 
He  entered  Hampden-Sidney  College,  in  1811,  and 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  Institution. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  after  his  con- 
version, determined  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  commenced  a  course  of  theology,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Moses  Hoge,  then  President  of 
the  college  at  which  he  graduated,  ^\^^ilst  engaged 
in  his  theological  studies,  in  1814,  he  was  drafted  as 
a  recruit  for  the  army,  which  he  joined  at  Norfolk, 
serving  six  months  as  Secret;iry  to  General  Porter, 
during  which   time    he    frequently  discharged  the 
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duties  of  chaplain.  At  the  expiration  of  liis  term  of 
service  he  resumed  bis  theological  course,  iiudcr  Dr. 
Hoge.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hanover 
Presbytery,  in  1814;  in  the  early  part  of  1815  engaged 
temporarily  as  a  missionary  in  Hanover  county,  and 
was  afterwards  settled  in  Manchester,  Chesterfield 
county,  where  he  continued  about  four  years,  uniting, 
during  a  part  of  the  time,  with  his  jiastoral  work  the 
teaching  of  a  classical  school,  and  subseq\iently  con- 
ducting, with  great  skill  and  success,  a  .school  of 
deaf  mutes.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired  no  small 
reputation  as  an  earnest,  eloquent  and  gifted  preacher. 
In  1819  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Cuniljerland 
Church,  Cumberland  county.  Here  he  continued  to 
labor  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
terminated  February  17th,  1842.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
was  \miversally  acknowledged  to  possess  great 
strength  and  energy  of  character.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  independence  and  integrity.  As  a 
preacher  he  had  an  uncommon  degree  of  power  over 
the  passions  and  imaginations  of  his  hearers.  His 
boldness  in  thfc  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  the  warmth  of 
his  feelings  antl  the  generous  openness  of  his  character 
made  him  many  friends  and  admirers,  and  such  was 
the  mutual  attachment  between  him  and  his  people 
that,  though  often  solicited  to  do  so,  he  never  would 
consent  to  leave  them.  His  death  produced  general 
regret  in  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  William,  received  license 
from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  August 
15th,  1758,  and  passed  several  montliw  in  missionary 
work  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  ordained  and  ajipointed 
a  supply  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  July  4th,  1759,  where  he  preached  until  17(56, 
but  was  never  settled  as  their  pa.stor.  During  this 
time  he  had  many  calls,  but  declined  them  all.  In 
1766  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  in  Amwell, 
N.  J.  In  1767  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Princeton 
College,  at  which  he  had  graduated  in  1757.  He 
died  September  8th,  1769. 

Kirkrwood,  Samuel  J. ,  Ph.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  was  born 
in  Monroe  county,  U.,  .lanuary  29th,  1840;  graduated 
froni  Indiana  State  University,  in  1861;  Superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  Cambridge,  O.,  1861-64; 
Bucyrus,  O.,  1864-65;  Tiffin,  O.,  186.5-70;  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Wooster,  1870.  He  became  a  communing  member  of 
the  Church  in  1864,  and  a  ruling  elder  in  1868; 
member  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  1870,  1876  and 
1883;  received  the  honorary  degrees  of  Ph.  D.  from 
Lafayette  College,  and  LL.  D.  from  Columljian  Uni- 
versity, in  1876.  Professor  Kirkwood  is  an  active 
friend  of  the  public  school  system  of  Ohio,  and,  as  a 
Christian  scientist  and  skillful  instructor,  occupies  a 
position  of  honor  and  influeuee  among  the  educators 
of  the  West. 

Kirkwood,  Thomas  Carter,  D.D.,  is  the  son 
of  the  late  William  and  Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Kirk- 
wood  (now  Mrs.  Bunyan),  and  was  born  in  Galway, 


Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  November  14th,  1837.  His 
mother  belongs  to  the  Carter  family,  so  well  repre- 
sented in  ecclesiastical  and  business  life  by  her 
brothers,  Messrs.  Kobert  Carter  &  Bros.  Coming 
West  in  early  manhood,  he  took  his  preparatory 
course  at  Beloit  (Wis.)  College,  and  graduated  at 
Monmouth  (111.)  College  in  1864,  and  at  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  Chicago,  in  1867. 
Licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Mon- 
mouth, he,  for  some  months  after  graduation, 
assisted  Eev.  Willis  Lord,  D.D.,  in  the  pastorate  of 
the  Fullerton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Churcli,  Chicago. 
He  lias  filled  successful  pastorates  of  th(^  churches 
of  Woodstock,  111.,  Jauesville  and  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  and  when  driven  by  ill  health  to  the  mountain 
air  of  Colorado,  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Colorado  Springs,  where,  with  health 
regained,  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountain,  he  is 
doing  a  noble  work  as  pastor  of  a  vigorous  and  grow- 
ing church,  as  the  friend  of  the  .stranger  in  search  of 
health,  and  as  a  presbyter  on  a  most  important  mis- 
sion field. 

Dr.  Kirkwood  is  an  instructive  and  interesting 
preacher,  a  sympathizing  pastor,  and  a  courteous  and 
vivacious  gentleman.  To  his  attainments  as  a  col- 
lege student,  he  has  added  extensive  stores  of  knowl- 
ledge,  and  a  large  and  valuable  exi)erience  with  men 
and  affairs.  Churches  have  grown  healthfully  under 
his  ministry,  and  interesting  revivals,  bearing  precious 
fruits,  ha\e  attended  his  labors. 

Kittredge,  Abbott  Eliot,  D.D.,  liorn  at  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  July  20th,  1834;  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  1854,  and  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Theological 
Seminary,  1859;  ordained  pastor  Winthrop  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1859;  resigned  1863; 
during  six  months  visit  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in 
1864,  occupied  Howard  Street  Presbyterian  Chuich; 
January,  1865,  was  in.stalled  pastor  of  the  Eleventh 
Prcsbj'terian  (now  Memorial)  Church,  New  York 
city,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1870,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago,  and  was  installed  as  its  pastor,  October, 
1870,  where  he  still  labors.  His  success  and  useful- 
ness as  a  pastor  are  attested  by  the  unexampled 
unity,  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  churches  over 
which  he  has  been  jsastor.  Since  his  in.stallation 
over  the  Third  Church  in  Chicago  it  has  received  ■ 
3430  members,  1124  of  which  have  been  upon  con- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  Church  now  num- 
bers al)0ut  2100  communicants;  average  attendance 
at  the  Wednesday  evening  prayer  meeting  is  over 
500.  His  great  administrative  ability,  untiring 
energy,  and  gieat  capacity  for  labor,  combined  with 
a  sympathetic  and  genial  nature,  enables  him  to  bring 
every  feature  of  his  church  work  under  his  jjersonal 
supervision,  and  to  bring  himself  into  personal  rela- 
tions with  each  member  of  his  congregation, every  one 
of  whom  holds  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  Graceful 
and  pleasing  in  the  jtulpit,  possessing  a  peculiarly 
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magnetic  voice  and  presence,  Dr.  Kittredge  affects  no 
style  of  oratorj',  except  to  present  tlie  gospel  in  its 
simplicity  and  power,  with  an  earnestness  Ijorn  only 
of  his  love  for  souls,  and  with  a  freshness  which 
makes  it  always  new.  He  not  only  preaches  to  the 
immense  congi-egations  which  constantly  lill  his  own 
house  to  overflowing,  hut,  through  the  weekly  printed 
sermons,  to  multitudes  all  over  the  world.  Foremost 
and  aggressive  in  every  healthy  evangelistic  and 
moral  movement,  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
community  where  he  resides. 

Kittredge,  Rev.  Josiah  Ed-wards,  the  young- 
est of  four  children  of  Josiah  Kittredge,  M.  D.,  and 
Sarah  (French)  his  wife,  was  horn  in  Boston,  Mass., 
October  12th,  183G.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Kim- 
ball Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  and  Philips 
Academy,  Ando-\er,  Mass. ;  honorably  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1860  ;  taught  one  year,  and  studied  theology 
foui' ;  the  first  in  Union  Seminary,  the  others  in 
Aadover;  the  last  as  resident  graduate;  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  Essex  South  (Mass.)  Association,  in 
1863.  Loss  of  health  kejjt  him  out  of  the  pulpit 
nearly  three  years.  In  1866—7  he  traveled  in  Europe, 
Egj'pt  and  Palestine,  and  in  1867-8  he  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Paris.  Wiis  ordained  and  installed 
in  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  March  9th,  1869.  With  his 
family  he  traveled  and  resided  in  Europe  in  1873-6, 
the  la.st  two  years  as  pastor  of  the  American  Chiu-ch 
in  Florence,  Italy.  April  18th,  1877,  he  was  installed 
pastor  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  Two  years  afterward  he 
became  a  member  of  the  London  Biblical  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  and  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Chau- 
tiiuqua  Archajological  Society  since  its  organization. 
He  has  published  several  adflresses  of  more  than 
ordinary  literary  merit,  and  which  exhibit  superior 
scholarship.  His  pastoral  charge  is  the  largest  of 
our  churches  in  central  and  western  New  York  out- 
side of  the  cities,  and  is  of  corresponding  intelligence 
and  influence. 

Knig-ht,  Rev.  Hervey  B.,  son  of  George  and 
Keziah  J.  Knight,  was  born  in  New  Castle,  Ohio, 
.Tuly20th,  1841.  He  graduated  at  Washington  College, 
Pa.,  in  1862,  and  at  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1867.  He  taught  one  term 
at  Elder's  Ridge  Academy,  in  1866,  where  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Saltsburg,  and  supplied, 
for  a  portion  of  the  vacation,  the  nearest  churches. 
After  leading  the  seminary,  he  became  a  Home  Mis- 
sionary in  the  churches  of  W^est  Point  and  Pilot 
GroA'e,  in  Iowa  Presbytery,  and  labored  with  com- 
mendable zeal.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  was 
ordained,  sine  titulo.  At  the  end  of  the  second  j'car 
he  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Presliyterian 
Church  of  Ottumur,  where  he  removed  in  May, 
1869.  Jlr.  Knight  was  chosen  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Fairlicld,  May,  1869,  and  at  the  reunion 
and  reorganization  of  Pre.sbj'teries,  was  elected  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Presbj^ery  of  Iowa,  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Home  Missions,  which  position  he  still 


holds.  In  January,  1881,  he  resigned  the  piustorate 
of  the  Ottumur  Church,  in  order  to  represent  Parsons 
College,  in  the  Synod  of  Iowa,  an  Institution  with 
which  he  had  been  actively  connected  since  its  organ- 
ization in  1875.  This  position  he  still  fills.  He  is 
an  earnest  worker,  active  in  doing  good,  a  good 
preacher,  esteenu'd  by  his  brethren,  and  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  offices  with  which  he  has 
been  honored  with  fidelity  and  success. 

Knighton,  Frederick,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Derby, 
England,  November  15th,  1812.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1837,  after  which  he  was  a 
student  of  law  and  engaged  in  teaching.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  We.st  Jersey,  November 
1st,  1851.  He  has  been  pa.stor  at  Gloucester,  N.  J., 
1851-2;  teacher  at  Camden,  1852-4;  principal  at  Bi.-l- 
videre,  1854-5;  pastor-elect  Oxford,  1855-73;  princi- 
pal at  Craubury,  1873-4;  teacher  at  Milford,  Pa., 
1875-6,  and  teacher  and  evangelist  at  Stroudsburg, 
1877.  Dr.  Knighton  is  a  good  scholar,  preaches  faith- 
fully and  forcibly,  and  his  life  work  has  been  one  of 
quiet  but  real  usefulness. 

Kno^wles,  Rev.  James  F.,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  was 
born  at  Kiverhead,  N.  Y.,  August  31st,  1837;  parents. 
Rev.  Charles  I.  and  Vina  Sherrill  Knowles.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in 
1868,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  in  1870.  He  was  enabled  to  enter  the  seminary 
a  year  in  advance,  on  account  of  having  studied 
Hebrew  while  at  college,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
eminent  linguist,  Taylor  Lewis,  LL.  D.  He  was 
licensed,  in  1870,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Catskill,  N.  Y. ; 
was  ordained,  in  1871,  by  the  Presbj'tery  of  Lansing. 
He  has  been  located  as  follows:  one  year  at  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Grand  Ledge,  Michigan;  two  years  at 
Fir.st  Pre-sbj-terian  Church,  South  Bend,  Indiana;  four 
years  at  Presbyterian  Church,  East  Nassau,  N.  Y. ; 
two  years  at  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Boise  City, 
Idaho.  In  the  Spring  of  1880  he  took  charge  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  there 
remains  for  the  present,  faithful  and  useful  in  his 
work. 

Knox,  Charles  Eugene,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Knoxboro',  N.  Y.,  December  27th,  1833;  graduated 
from  Hamilton  College  in  1856,  and  pursued  his 
theological  studies  at  Auburn  and  Union  Seminaries. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
by  the  Presbj'tery  of  Newark,  June  8th,  1864;  was 
pa.stor  at  Newark,  1854-73,  and  from  1873  has  been 
President  of  the  German  Theological  School  at  New- 
ark, in  which  capacity  he  has  rendered  very  valuable 
ser\'ice  to  the  Church.  He  received  the  degrie  of 
D.  D.  from  Princeton  College,  in  1874.  Dr.  Knox  is  a 
writer  of  ability,  and  in  addition  to  the  discharge  of 
other  duties,  has  written  several  volumes.  He  has 
published  "Year  with  St.  Paul,"  course  of  graded 
Sunday-school  Text  Books,  five  in  number,  "  Love  to 
the  End,"  "David,  the  King,"  Reports  for  German 
Theological  School,  Sermons,  etc. 
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Knox,  John,  the  great  champion  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  (a  sketch  of  whom  belongs  to  such  a 
volume  as  this),  was  born  in  1505,  at  Gifford,  in  East 
Lothian,  and  was  educated  at  Haddington  and  St. 
Andrew's.  After  he  wa.s  created  Master  of  Arts,  he 
fciught  philosophy,  most  probably  as  a  regent  in  one 
of  the  colleges  of  the  University.  His  class  became 
celebrated,  and  he  was  considered  as  eiiualling,  if  not 
excelling,  his  master,  in  the  subtleties  of  the  dialectic 
art.  About  the  same  time  (ir>:iO),  although  he  had 
no  interest  but  what  was  procured  by  his  own  merit, 
he  was  advanced  to  clerical  orders,  and  ordained  a 
priest  before  he  reached  the  age  fixed  by  the  canons 
of  the  Church.  At  this  time,  the  fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Jerome  and  Augustine,  attracted 
his  particular  attention.  Ky  the  writings  of  the  for- 
iiu-r,  he  was  led  to  the  Scri|)tures  as  the  only  pure 
fountain  of  divine  truth,  and  instructed  in  the  utility 
of  studying  them  in  the  original  languages.  In  the 
works  of  the  latter  he  found  religious  sentiments  very 
opposite  to  those  taught  in  the  Romish  Church,  who, 
while  she  retained  his  name  as  a  Siilnt  in  her  calendar, 
had  banished  hisdoctrme,  ashcretical,  from  her  pulpits. 
From  this  time  he  renounced  the  study  of  scholastic 
theology,  and  his  mind  was  fitted  for  improving  the 
means  which  Providence  had  given  for  leading  him 
to  a  fuller  and  more  comprehensive  %'ie\v  of  the  system 
of  evangelical  religion. 

Knox  first  betraj-ed  his  change  of  sentiment  in 
certiin  lectirres  in  the  University  at  St.  Andrew's, 
where  his  youthful  and  noble  countryman,  Patrick 
Hamilton,  for  his  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  re- 
demption, had  perished  in  the  fire.  His  defection 
aroused  the  clergy  to  denounce  him  as  a  traitor,  and 
deprive  him  of  his  priesthood.  He  esciiped  death 
only  l)y  timely  flight  from  the  vengeance  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  who  had  engaged  liis  emissaries  to  lay  hold  of 
liim.  He  found  protection  under  Douglas,  of  Langnid- 
drie,  and  employment  as  a  Tutor.  Knox  next  appears 
in  the  company  of  George  Wishart,  the  Scottish  school- 
master, who,  having  received  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  began  to  preach  them,  probably,  about 
1530.  The  sword  which  was  carried  before  the 
preacher  after  the  attempt  to  assassinate  him  in 
Dundee  was  borne  by  Knox.  On  the  night  when  the 
noble  martyr  was  arrested,  at  the  Cardinal's  com- 
mand, he  ordered  that  the  sword  be  tiiken  froni  his 
zealous  attendant.  Knox  begged  for  leave  to  Ibllow 
him,  but  Wishart  answered:  "  Nay,  return  to  your 
bairnes  "  (meaning  his  pupil.s),  "  and  God  bliss  you: 
ane  is  sufficient  for  a  sacrifice." 

The  cruel  martjTdom  of  liiin  whom  Knox  revered 
as  his  spiritual  father,  and  whom,  for  his  endearing 
qualities,  he  cherished  as  a  brother,  made  a  powerful 
impres.sion  on  the  ardent  soul  of  the  Reformer.  Knox 
liimsclf  was  in  constant  peril   from  the  bloody  foe. 


We  find  him,  after  the  murder  of  the  Romaui-st 
Beaton,  seeking  a  refuge  in  St.  Andrew's  Castle, 
which  the  Cardinal's  slayers  held  as  a  safe  resort 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Papists.  There  an  event 
befell  him  which  had  the  most  serious  bearing  upon 
all  his  future.  Until  now,  Knox's  utterances  in 
favor  of  Reformed  doctrines  had  been  private,  con- 
sisting in  Bible  expositions  to  his  pupils  and  his 
neighbors.  He  had  never  undertaken  the  place  of  a 
public  preacher,  nor  did  he  consider  his  office  as 
jiriest  enough  to  justify  him  in  doing  so,  without  a 
call  from  a  Christian  congregation.  He  received  this 
call  in  the  most  unlooked-for  manner.  Among  the 
Protestants  taking  refuge  in  St.  Andrew's  Castle  were 
Sir  David  Lindsay,  of  the  Mount,  the  poet,  and  the 
scourger  of  the  priesthood,  Henry  Balnaves,  one  of 
those  stout  barons  who  lent  aid,  by  pen  and  sword, 
to  the  Scotch  Reformation.  These  men  quickly 
recognized  in  Knox's  ability  and  skill  in  giving 
instruction  to  his  pupils  the  germs  of  an  energy  and 
popular  eloquence  that  were  destined  to  earn  him 
renown.  They  urged  him  to  undertake  the  preacher's 
work.  Knox,  distrusting  his  own  ability,  and  enter- 
taining a  lofty  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  office, 
steadfastly  declined.  At  length,  a  call  to  preach 
having  been  given  him,  in  such  a  solemn  and  unex- 
pected way  as  to  a.ssure  him  that  it  came  from  God, 
though  he  feared  and  trembled,  he  accepted  the  office 
laid  upon  him.  On  the  day  appointed  he  appeared 
in  the  puli)iti  and  took  his  text  from  Daniel  vii,  25: 
"And  he  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  Most 
High,  and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High, 
and  think  to  change  times  and  laws;"  a  choice  which 
reveals  directly  his  view  of  the  Papacy,  and  the 
eonlidence  with  which  he  anticipated  its  overthrow. 
It  w;is  a  memorable  day  in  Scottish  history  when 
Kno.x  first  preached  in  the  parish  church  at  St.  An- 
drew's. Brave  men  held  their  breath  as  they  listened 
to  his  bold  and  sweeping  utterances.  Such  preach- 
ing had  not  been  heard  in  Scotland  for  ages.  ' '  Others 
hewed  the  branches  of  the  Papistry,  but  he  struck  at 
the  root."  Some  rejoiced  and  took  courage,  some 
doubted,  some  hoped,  some  feared,  many  were  fvxrious, 
but  all  felt  that  there  was  a  new  power  in  the  world; 
while  a  few  chosen  .spirits  recognized  John  Kno.t  as 
Vie  onlahicd  champion  and  leader  of  the  revolution  tlwn 
beginning  in  Scotlnnd. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  Knox  met  with 
from  the  clergy,  he  every  day  grew  bolder  in  the 
cause,  until  the  c;»stle  of  St.  Andrew's  surrendered  to 
the  French,  in  July,  1547,  when  he  was  carried  with 
the  garrison  into  France,  and  remained  a  pri-soner  on 
l)oard  the  galleys,  until  the  latter  end  of  1549.  Being 
then  set  at  liberty,  he  pa.s.sed  over  to  England,  and 
arriving  in  London,  was  licensed  and  appointed 
preacher,  first  at  Berwick,  and  afterwards  at   New- 
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castle.  In  1552  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  t«  he  should  dare  to  do  so  he  would  be  shot  down  in  the 
Edward  VI,  and  preached  before  the  king  at  West-  |  puljjit,  by  the  soldiers.  In  defiance  of  the  arch- 
minster,  who  recommended  C'ranmer  to  give  him  ]  bishop's  threat,  and  in  spite  of  the  remon.strances  of 
the  living   of  All-hallows,  in  London,  which    Knox  j  his  friends,  he  yet  preached. 


declined,  not  choosing  to   conform   to  the   English 
liturgy.     On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  went 
to  Geneva,  and  next  to   Frankfort,  where  he   took 
part  with  the  English  exiles,  who  opposed  the  use  of 
the    liturgy,  but  the  other  side  prevailing,  Knox 
returned  to  Geneva,  and  soon  after  went  to  Scotland. 
WTiile  engaged  in  the  ministry,  he  received  an  invita- 
tion to  return  to  Geneva,  with  which  he  complied, 
and  in  his  absence  the  bishops  passed  sentence  of 
death   upon    him,    for 
heresy,  against  which 
he  drew  up  an  ener- 
getic appeal.    In  1558 
he  published  his  treat- 
ise,    entitled       "The 
First     Blast     of     the 
Tiumpet    against    the 
Monstrous     Regiment 
of   Women, ' '     chiefly 
aimed    at    the    cruel 
government  of  Queen 
Mary,     of     England, 
and  at  the  attempt  of 
the  Queen   Regent  of 
Scotland  to  rule  with- 
out a  parliament.     In 
April,   15.>9,  he  would 
have  visited  England, 
but  was  prevented  by 
the  resentment  felt  by 
Elizabeth  at  his  late 
treatise.    He  therefore 
proceeded   directly   to 
Scotland,     where     he 
found     a    persecution 
of  the  Protestants  j  ust 
ready  to  commence,  at 
Stirling. 

"His  appearance  at 
Edinburgh,"  says 
Prof.  S.  J.  Wilson, 
"  as  sudden  and  unex- 
pected as  the  appearance  of  Elijah  at  Samaria,  created 
among  his  enemies  as  great  a  panic  as  tliough  it  had 
been  the  invasion  of  a  hostile  army.     Although  under  j  of  the  Romish  Churclj,  and  a  resolution,  formed  in  con 
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The  effects  and  results  of  Kno.x"s  preaching  at  this 
time  were  marvelous.  In  the  three  days  at  St. 
Andrew's — the  primal  See  of  Scotland — Popery  was 
utterly  overthrown,  the  Reformed  worship  was  set 
up,  images  and  pictures  were  torn  from  the  churches 
and  monasteries  were  demolished.  Knox's  doctrine 
w;js  as  fatal  to  Popish  superstition  as  the  fire  which 
ran  along  the  ground,  in  the  plague  of  the  hail,  was 
fatal  to  the  vegetable  gods  of  Egypt.     Wheresoever 

that  doctrine  went,  and 
it  ran  very  swiftly. 
Popish  power  and 
Popi.sh  idolatry,  with 
all  the  paraphernalia 
thereof,  melted  before 
it.  In  less  than  a 
month  after  his  tri- 
umphal appearance  at 
St.  Andrew's,  Knox's 
voice  was  ringing 
among  the  rafters  of 
St.  Giles  and  of  the 
Abbey  Church,  at 
Edinburgh.  Chosen 
at  once  as  pastor  of  St. 
Giles,  he  entered  upon 
his  labors  in  that 
church,  w  h  i  c  h  his 
name  has  made  his- 
toric throughout  the 
world,  and  where  .so 
often  "his  voice,  in  an 
hour,  put  more  life 
into  men  than  six  hun- 
dred trumpets  could." 
Ttiy  the  arrival  of 
Queen  JIary  Stuart  at 
Edinburgh  (August, 
1561),  our  Reformer 
was  engaged  in  a  new 
conflict.  The  young 
and  beautiful  Queen 
wiis  received  by  her  subjects  with  hurrahs.  But  she 
brought  from  France  a  spirit  steeped  in  the  prejudices 


sentence  of  outlawTy,  and  liable  at  any  hour  to  be 
arrested  and  executed,  Knox  resohed  to  stand  with 
his  brethren  at  Stirling,  and  share  their  dangers  and 
their  fate;  "by  life,  by  death,  or  else  by  both,  to  glorify 
God."  But  from  this  threatened  danger  the  Lord  pre- 
served both  him  and  them.  Amidst  the  throes  of 
incipient  civil  war,  and  in  verification  of  his  own 
prediction  while  a  galley  slave,  he  returned  to  St. 
Andrew's.  The  archbishop  peremptorily  forbade  his 
preaching  in  the  cathedral,  and  threatened  that  in  ca.se 


cert  with  the  House  of  Lorraine,  to  restore  the  old  re- 
ligion in  her  dominions.  Kno.x  was  summoned  to  an 
interview  with  the  Queen.  She  charged  him,  s;iys 
Dr.  MacCrie,  "with  stirring  up  her  subjects  against 
her,  and  among  other  things,  upbraided  him  with 
sedition,  by  rea,son  of  his  book  on  women's  govern- 
ment." He  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  of 
disloyalty.  The  conversation  then  turned  on  the 
nice  point  of  popular  resistance  to  civil  power. 
Knox*  maintained  that  a  ruler  might  be  resisted. 
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illustrating  by  the  case  of  a  father  who,   through 
madness,  tried  to  slay  his  children.     "  Now,  Matlame, 
if  the  children  arise,  join  together,  apprehend   the 
father,  talie  the  sword   from  him,   bind  his   hands, 
and  keep  him  in  prison  till  the  frenzy  be  over,  think 
you,    Madame,    that   the    children   do   any   wrong? 
Even   so,    Madame,   is   it   with   princes   that  would 
murder  the  children  of  God  that  are  subject  unto 
them."     Dazed  by  the  boldness  of  this  answer,  the 
Queen  sat  some  time  in  silent  stupor,  and  then  said, 
"Well,  then,  I  perceive  that  my  subjects  shall  obey 
you,  and  not  me,  and  will  do  what  they  please,  and 
not  what  I  command."     "God  forbid,"  replied  the 
Reformer,    "that   ever 
I    take    upon    me    to 
command  any  to  obey 
me,  or  to  set  subjects 
at  liberty  to  do  what- 
ever pleases  them.   But 
my  travail  is  that  both 
princ&s    and    subjects 
may      obey      God. 
Queens    should    be 
nursing     mothers     to 
the    Church."      "But 
yon  are  not  the  Church 
that  I  will   nourish," 
said  the  Queen.      ' '  I 
will  defend  the  Church 
of  Rome,  for  it  is,  I 
think,  the  true  Church 
of  God. "    "  Your  \\-ill, 
Madame,  is  no  reason, 
neither    doth    your 
th caught    make    the 
Roman    harlot   to    be 
the   true  and  immacu- 
late   spouse    of   Jesus 
Christ."      "My    con- 
science is  not  so,"  said 
the     Queen.       "  Con- 
science,   Madame,    re- 
(luii-es  knowledge,  and 
I  fear  that  right  knowl- 
edge you  have  none. ' ' 
"But  I  have  both  heard  and  read."   "So,  Madame,  did 
the  Jews  who  crucified  Christ.     Ha^e  you  heard  any 
teach  but  such  as  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  have 
allowed  ?    You  may  be  assured  that  such  will  speak 
nothing  to  offend  their  own  estate. "     "  You  interpret 
the  Scriptures  in  oneway,"  said  the  Queen,  evasively, 
"and  they  in  another;  whom  shall  I  believe,  and 
who  shall  be  judge?"     "You  shall  believe  God," 
replied  Knox,  "who  plainly  speaketh  in  his  Word, 
above  your  Slajesty  and  the  most  learned  Papists  of 
all  Europe."     He  offered  to  .show  that  P;ipal  doctrine 
had  no  foundation  in  God's  Word.     "Well."  said 
she,  "  you  may  perchance  have  opportunity  therefor 
sooner  than  you  think."      "Assuredly,"  said  Knox, 
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"if  ever  I  get  that  in  my  life,  I  shall  get  it  sooner 
than  I  believe,  for  the  ignorant  Papist  cannot 
patiently  reason,  and  the  learned  and  crafty  Papist 
will  never  come  in  your  audience,  Madame,  to  have 
the  ground  of  his  religion  searched  out."  During 
this  interview  with  the  Queen  and  her  attendant 
lords,  on  being  questioned  concerning  his  contumacy, 
Knox  answered  th.at  he  preached  nothing  but  truth, 
and  he  dared  not  preach  less.  "But,"  an.swered  one 
of  the  lords,  "our  commands  must  he  obeyed,  on 
pain  of  death;  silence,  or  the  gallows  is  the  alterna- 
tive." The  spirit  of  Knox  was  roused  by  the 
dastardly  insinuation  that  any  human  punishment 

could  make  him  desert 
the  banner  of  his 
Saviour,  and  with  that 
fearless,  indescribable 
courage  which  disdains 
the  pomp  of  language 
or  of  action,  he  firmly 
replied,  ' '  My  lords, 
you  are  mistaken  if 
you  think  you  can  in- 
timidate me  to  do  by 
threats  what  con- 
science and  God  tell 
me  I  never  shall  do, 
for  be  it  known  unto 
you  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance  to 
me,  when  I  have 
finished  my  work, 
whether  my  bones 
shall  bleach  in  the 
winds  of  heaven  or 
rot  in  the  bo.som  of  the 
earth."  Knox  having 
retired,  one  of  the 
lords  said  to  the 
Queen,  ' '  We  may  let 
him  alone,  for  we  can- 
not punish  that  man. ' ' 
Knox  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife, 
who  died  in  her  twen- 
ty-seventh or  twenty-eighth  year,  was  Slarjory 
Bowes,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Bowes,  a  Captain 
of  Norman  Castle,  and  a  scion  of  a  family  of 
distinction  in  Northumberlanil.  His  second  mar- 
riage (1.563),  was  to  a  lady  considerably  younger 
than  himself,  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Lord  Stewart  of  Ochiltree. 

During  his  ministry  at  Edinburgh  our  Reformer 
lived  not  only  a  very  laborious  life,  being  much  en- 
grossed with  the  public  aiRiirs  of  thena.scent  Church, 
and  at  the  same  time  devoted  to  his  work  as  a  parish 
minister,  to  say  nothing  of  his  contiimal,  and  per- 
haps, in  his  position,  unavoidable  controversies,  more 
or  less  personal,  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
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factions  of  the  day,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  own 
and  his  country's  enemies;  hut  a  life  not  without  its 
social  aud  family  enjoyment.s.  He  had  a  fair  stipend 
of  four  hundred  merks  Scots,  eijual  to  ahout  forty- 
four  pounds  of  English  money  of  that  day,  and  the 
value  of  which  may  be  computed,  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  amount  was  considerahly  higher  than  that 
of  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland,  and  not  much  lower  than  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish .Tudges  of  the  same  times.  Then  he  had  a 
good  house,  which  was  provided  and  kept  in  repair 
by  the  municipality;  a  house  pre\iously  occupied 
l)y  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline.  The  house  is  still 
preserved,  with  little  change,  and  forms  a  memorial, 
hitherto  the  only  memorial  of  the  great  Reformer  in 
the  scene  of  so  many  of  his  labors.  Nor  was  he,  with 
all  his  severity  of  temper,  a  man  indisposed,  in  those 
days,  to  exchange  friendly  and  kindly  relations  with 
his  neighbors,  many  of  whom,  in  every  rank,  were 
among  his  intimate  friends,  or  to  give  way,  when  the 
occasion  fitted  (perhajjs  even  sometimes  when  it  did 
not  fit),  to  mirth  and  humor,  of  which,  a.s  of  other 
traits  of  his  character,  his  writings  furnish  abundant 
evidence. 

An  interesting  aescription  of  Kno.x's  appearance, 
and  especially  of  his  style  as  a  preacher,  in  his  later 
years,  is  furnished  in  the  Diari/  of  James  3Idville. 
Melville  was  at  the  time  a  student  in  St.  Andrew's,  and 
the  period  he  refers  to  is  the  year  1571,  when  Knox,  for 
his  personal  security,  had,  not  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  taken  refuge  in  that  city.  "  Of  all  the  benefits  I 
had  that  year"  (writes  Mehille),  "was  the  coming  of 
that  most  notable  prophet  and  apostle  of  our  nation, 
Mr.  John  Knox,  to  St.  Andrew's,  who,  by  the  faction  of 
the  Queen  occupying  the  castle  and  town  of  Edinburgh, 
was  compelled  to  remove  therefrom,  with  a  number, 
of  the  best,  and  chose  to  come  to  St.  Andrew'.*  .... 
Mr.  Kno.x  would  sometimes  come  in  and  repose  him 
in  our  college-yards,  and  call  us  .scholars  unto  him, 
and  bless  us,  aud  exhort  us  to  know  God  and  his 
work  in  our  country,  and  stand  by  the  good  cause; 
to  use  our  time  well  and  learn  the  good  in- 
structions  and    follow    the    good    example   of   our 

masters He  was  very  weak.     I  saw  him 

every  day  of  his  doctrine  go  hulic  and  fear,  with 
a  furring  of  niartriks  about  his  neck,  a  staff  in  the 
one  hand,  and  good,  godly  Richard  Balantyne,  his 
servant,  holding  up  the  other  oxtar,  from  the  abbey 
to  the  parish  church,  and  by  the  said  Rich.ard  and 
another  servant  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  where  he 
behoved  to  lean  at  his  first  entry,  but  as  he  had  done 
with  his  sermon,  he  was  so  active  and  vigorous  that 
he  was  like  to  ding  that  pulpit  in  blads  and  fly  out 
of  it." 

John  Knox  died  November  24th,  l.lTa.  In  his  last 
illness,  his  speech  beginning  to  fail,  he  desired  his 
wife  to  read  him  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  "Is  not  that  a  comfort- 
able chapter?"'  said  he.      "  Oh,  what  sweet  aud  salu- 


tary consolation  the  Lord  has  afforded  me  I'rom  that 
chapter.  Now,  for  the  last  time,  I  coTumend  my 
soul,  sjiirit  and  body  (touching  three  of  his  fingers 
.as  he  spoke  the  words)  into  Thy  hand,  O  Lord." 
Then  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  Read  where  I  east  my 
first  anchor. ' '  She  read  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
John's  Gospel.  He  lay  quiet  for  some  hours.  At  ten 
o'clock  they  read  the  evening  prayer,  from  the  "  Di- 
rectory of  Wor.ship."  "Wlicn  they  asked  him  whether 
he  heard  the  prayers,  he  replied,  "Would  to  God 
that  you  and  all  men  had  heard  them  as  I  have 
heard  them.  I  praise  God  for  that  heavenly  sound." 
About  eleven  o'clock  he  gave  a  deep  sigh  and  said, 
' '  Now  it  is  come. "  His  liiithful  servant,  Richard, 
saw  that  he  was  speechless,  and  wished  him  to  give 
them  a  sign  that  he  died  in  peace.  Knox  raised 
his  hand,  and  signing  twice,  expired  without  a  strug- 
gle. He  was  buried  in  St.  Giles  Churchyard,  Edin- 
burgh, several  lords  attending  the  funeral  services. 
By  reason  of  changes  which  have  since  occurred,  in 
the  middle  of  a  paved  street  in  that  city,  the  passer- 
by now  reads,  upon  a  square  stone,  this  inscription: — 

.1.  K. 

1.572. 

Beneath  that  spot  over  wliich  now  trundles  the  commerce  of  a 

great  city,  were  once  laid  the  remains  of  him  who  "  never  /eared  th6 

face  ofman.^* 

the  emphatic  eulogium  which  the  Earl  of  Morton 
jironounccd  when  he  saw  the  body  of  the  illustrious 
dead  committed  to  the  grave. 

Knox  left  many  ^vritings  behind,  some  of  them 
polemic,  others  practical,  the  majority  suggested  by 
occurrences  in  his  life.  His  principal  work  was 
"History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  within  the 
Realm  of  Scotland,"  etc.,  to  the  fourth  edition  of 
which  are  appended  all  his  other  works. 

The  character  of  this  great  man  was  such  as  must  ever 
command  the  respect  aud  admiration  of  all  who  love 
the  truth,  and  can  appreciate  moral  heroism.  Though 
austere,  he  was  not  fierce  or  revengeful;  though  de- 
cided in  his  jjurposes,  and  bold,  strong  and  unflinching 
in  action,  he  yet  overflowed  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  He  has  been  called  the  intrepid  Reformer, 
and  that  character  he  unquestionably  deserves.  In 
personal  Intrepidity  and  popular  eloquence  he  resem- 
bled Luther.  His  doctrinal  sentiments  were  those  of 
Calvin,  and  like  Zuinglius,  he  felt  an  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  religious  liberty.  His  influence  in 
the  great  work  of  the  Reformation  was  "mighty, 
through  God. "  He  was  known  and  beloved  by  the 
principal  persons  among  the  Reformed  in  France, 
Switzerland  aud  Germany,  and  the  affectionate  vene- 
ration in  which  his  memory  was  held  in  Scotland, 
after  his  death,  evinced  that  the  influence  he  possessed 
among  his  countrymen,  during  his  life,  was  not  con- 
strained, but  founded  on  the  high  opinion  which  they 
entertained.  Banatyne  thus  delineates  the  character 
of  Knox :  "In  this  manner  departed  this  man  of  God, 
the   light    of  Scotland,  the    comfort   of  the   Church 
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within  the  same,  the  mirror  of  godliness,  and  pattern 
anil  example  to  all  true  ministers,  in  purity  of  life, 
soundness  of  doctrine,  and  boldness  in  reproving  wick- 
edness; one  that  cared  not  for  the  favor  of  men,  how 
great  soever  they  were." 

Knox,  Henry  M.,  fourth  son  of  John  ,1.  and 
Sarah  A.  Knox,  was  born  in  Augusta,  Oneida  county, 
N.  Y.  Graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New 
York,  with  cla.ss  of  18.">1.  Commenced  banking  busi- 
ness in  Bank  of  Vernon,  New  York,  and  afterward 
with  the  Merchants'  Bank,  Wall  street.  New  York 
city.  Removed,  in  1857,  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and, 
with  the  present  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  en- 
gaged in  the  banking  business.  Was  afterward 
Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  State  office  of  "Public 
Examiner,''  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  April 
22d,  1878,  as  first  incumbent  of  the  new  office,  which 
he  still  holds,  by  reaxipointment.  This  office  com- 
bines with  the  usual  duties  of  Bank  Examiner  the 
supervision,  also,  of  the  State  and  eighty  county 
treasuries,  and  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
several  public  educational,  charitable,  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the.  State  of  Minnesota. 
Was  chosen  ruling  elder  of  the  House  of  Hope 
Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Paul,  in  18.58,  and  is  active 
in  many  religious  and  charitable  societies  of  the  city 
and  State.  Was  delegate  to  the  Pan-Prcsbj^erian 
Council  at  Edinboro,  in  1877,  and  has  been  several 
times  Chairman  of  the  Mileage  Committee  of  the 
General  A.ssenibly. 

Knox,  Rev.  John,  son  of  Joseph  and  Janet 
Knox,  was  born  July  6th,  179!),  at  Lecsburg,  Va. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  in  his  native  town; 
studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  bj' 
the  Presbytery  of  Winchester,  October  18th,  1823. 
For  several  years  after  leaving  Princeton  he  preached 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  in  some  of  the  lower 
counties.  For  eight  months,  in  1826,  he  was  stated 
supply  to  the  Church  at  Washington,  N.  C. ,  then  for 
eighteen  months  tejicher  of  a  select  school  at  War- 
renton,  N.  C.  From  April,  1829,  to  April,  1834,  he 
served  the  churches  of  Yellow  Chapel  and  Green- 
wich, in  Wincliester  Presbyterj',  and  taught  a  select 
school  near  Warrenton,  Va.  Removing  to  Ohio,  in 
1834,  he  supplied  Freeport  Church  from  1836  to  1838, 
the  Church  at  Amsterdam  from  1838  to  1840,  and 
that  of  Deersville  from  1840  to  1843.  He  was  n\ainly 
instrumental  in  gathering  a  church  at  Harlem,  and 
supplied  it  from  1843  until  1851.  Subsequently  he 
supplied  other  churches  occasionally,  for  short  terms. 
Mr.  Knox  died  July  26th,  1880.  He  was  an  earnest 
and  faithful  laborer  in  the  work  of  building  up  the 
King<lom  of  Christ. 

Knox,  General  John  Jay,  was  born  at  Cana- 
joharie,  N.  Y.,  March  18th,  1791,  and  brought  up 
there.  In  1811  he  removed  to  Augusfci,  Oneida 
county,  where  he  engaged  in  extensive  and  prosper- 
ous business.     The  thrift  he  showed  imparted  itself 


to  his  neighbors,  and  still  more,  his  honesty  and 
honor.  Every  good  cause  found  him  a  supporter,  in 
the  community,  particularly  the  Temperance  reform, 
and  he  was  brought  into  prominence  in  this  latter 
in  its  operations  throughout  the  State.  A  pillar  in 
the  church  at  his  home,  he  gave  constantlj',  as  the 
Lord  prosjiered  him,  to  the  schemes  of  the  Church  at 
large,  and  never,  until  death  removed  him  (January 
31st,  1876),  was  he  absent  from  the  chair  of  the 
Oneida  County  Bible  Society,  over  which  he  was 
chosen  to  preside,  by  annual  elections,  for  forty 
years.  Buoyant  and  energetic,  and  shrewd,  he  was 
simple  as  a  child,  and  as  innocent  and  pure,  attract- 
ing universal  respect  and  confidence  and  regard  by 
his  spotless  character  and  unblemished  life,  and  by 
his  cordiality  of  manner  and  kindness  of  heart. 
His  religion  pervaded  him,  and  while  kept,  by  it, 
unspotted  from  the  world,  it  took  him  always  to  his 
place,  and  prepared  him  for  his  part  at  social 
exerci.ses,  made  him  a  devont  priest  at  his  family 
altar,  and  a  Christian  head  of  his  household,  bringing 
up  his  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,  all  of  whom  it  was  his  privilege  and  joy 
to  welcome  to  a  membership  of  the  Church.  General 
Knox  was  a  Trustee  of  Hamilton  College  from  1828 
to  1876,  for  thirty  years  chairman  of  the  Board,'  and 
missed  but  two  of  its  ninety-eight  meetings  during 
that  space. 

Knox,  "WiUiam  E.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  1820. 
His  birthplace  was  Knoxboro,  N.  Y.,  where  his 
family  has  been  well  known  and  influential.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  and  pursued  his 
theological  studies  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
His  first  pxstorate  was  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  remained  four  years,  and  which  he  left  to  become 
pa-stor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Here  he  remained  for  twenty-two  years,  and  was  a 
very  efficient  and  useful  pastor.  In  the  year  1869  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Elmira,  and  there  his  ministry  was  a  most  active  and 
fruitful  one.  He  was  a  man  of  mark  in  any  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwelt,  a  man  of  positive  convic- 
tions, which  he  uttered  fearlessly,  and  for  which  he 
was  always  ready  to  stand,  with  a  resoluteness  not 
easily  shaken  by  popular  changes.  His  influence  was 
widely  extended  and  was  always  exerted  for  good. 
He  wrought  well  for  God  and  humanity.  As  a 
pastor,  he  was  equal  to  all  demands;  he  could  sympa- 
thize, comfort,  instruct  and  encourage.  As  a  friend, 
he  was  genial  and  cheerful,  his  speech  often  sparkling 
with  wit.  As  a  preacher  or  writer,  he  was  always 
found  a  keen,  able  and  uncompromising  advocate  of 
the  right  on  all  the  moral  and  religious  issues  of  the 
day.  He  never  failed  to  make  himself  understood 
and  felt.  Amidst  the  discouragements  incident  to 
declining  health,  Dr.  Knox  held  on  to  his  work 
bravely,  and  preached  his  last  sermon  to  his  people 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  June,  1883.  A  day  or  two 
after  he  went  to  Blue  Mount;iin  Lake,  in  the  Adiron- 
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dacks,  where  hedie(l,ou  Monday  afternoon,  September 
17th.  His  body  was  borne  to  his  native  place  for 
burial. 

KoUock,  Rev.  Henry,  a  son  of  Sliepard  Kol- 
loek,  ot'EIizabethtown,  N.  J.,  spent  three  j'ears  after 
his  giailuation  at  Princeton  College  (1791),  at  his 
father's  house,  reviewing  his  college  studies.  He 
was  appointed  Tutor  in  the  college  in  1797,  and  in 
1800  wa.s  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  still  holding  his  position  as  Tutor,  and 
preaching  to  the  congregation  at  Princeton,  where 
his  eloquence  made  a  profound  impression.  After 
leaving  the  college,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Elizabethtown,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.  His  fame  was  not  confined  to  his 
own  State.  He  received  calls  from  many  important 
churches.  In  1803  the  trustees  of  the  college 
appointed  him  Professor  of  Theology,  ;iud  the  con- 
gregation of  Princeton  invited  him  to  be  their  pastor. 
Accordingly,  in  the  Autumn  of  that  year  he  returned 
to  Princeton  in  the  double  character  of  professor  and 
pastor.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain  here 
long.  After  repeated  solicitations,  he  was  prevailed 
on  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Independent  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  in  1806  he 
removed  to  his  new  field  of  labor.  In  1810  he 
declined  a  call  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  While  in  Savannah  his  labors  were  abund- 
ant, especially  among  tho.se  ill  with  the  yellow  fever. 
He  died  December  29th,  1819.  Dr.  James  W.  Alex- 
ander says  of  Mr.  KoUock,  that  he  was  ' '  one  of  the 
most  ornate  yet  vehement  orators  whom  our  coun- 
try has  produced. ' ' 

KoUock,  Shepard  Kosciusko,  D.  D.,  was 
born  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  June  2.5th,  179.5.  His 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and 
greatly  admiring  the  personal  and  military  character 
of  the  Polish  leader  Kosciusko,  gave  his  name,  to- 
gether with  his  own,  to  his  youngest  son.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1812,  with  high 
honors.  After  studying  theology  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  John  JIcDowell,  and  his  brother. 
Dr.  Henry  KoUock,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  in  June, 
1814.  After  preaching  three  years  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  he  received  a  call  to'  the  Church  in 
Oxford,  North  Carolina,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Orange,  May  2d,  1818,  but  he  soon 
after  accepted  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Logic  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 


resigned  the  charge.  In  1825  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  continued  in  it 
about  ten  years;  he  then  returned  to  New  Jersey, 
and  for  three  years  acted  as  agent  for  the  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions.  He  then  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Burlington  till  1848,  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  Church  in  Greenwich,  till,  worn  out  with  age 
and  infirmity,  he  resigned  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1860. 

Dr.  KoUock  was  a  successful  minister  of  the  gospel 
in  all  his  charges,  and  a  gentleman  of  culture  of  no 
common  order.  His  "Hints  on  Preaching  without 
Reading, "  and  "Pastoral  Reminiscences, "  were  trans- 
lated into  French  and  published  in  Paris.  He  also 
contributed  several  valuable  articles  to  the  Princeton 
Review. 

Krebs,  John  Michael,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  May  6th,  1804  ;  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College  in  September,  1827,  and  studied 
theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  George 
Duffield,  D.  n. ,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  in  October,  1829,  and 
w;is  instilled  pastor  of  the  Rutge-s  Street  Church, 
N.  Y.,  November  12th,  1830.  This  was  his  only 
charge. 

In  1837  Dr.  Krebs  was  appointed  Permanent  Clerk 
of  the  General  A.ssembly,  and  retained  the  office  till 
1845.  In  1845  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was 
elected  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  and  Synod  of  New 
York,  in  1841,  and  Director  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1842,  and  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Board  in  1866.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from  its  organiza- 
tion till  his  death.  His  published  works  consist  of 
about  a  dozen  occasional  sermons,  which  are  marked 
by  great  energy,  perspicuity  and  precision. 

Dr.  Krebs  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  of  still 
more  rare  and  varied  acquirements,  being  learned  not 
only  in  theology,  but  in  the  whole  range  of  sciences, 
and  his  learning  wa-s  all  made  to  bear  upon  the  work 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  that  of  the  gospel 
ministry.  He  was  eminent  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
and  still  more  eminent  in  the  councils  of  the  Church, 
being  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  Denomination  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  living  authori- 
ties in  regard  to  Presbyterian  usages.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1867. 
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Laborie,  James,  a  French  Reformcil  or  Huguenot 
minister.  A  native  of  Cardaillac,  in  tlie  province  of 
Guienne,  France;  he  was  graduated  at  the  Academy 
of  Geneva,  12th  March,  1688,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  gospel  ministry  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  30th 
October,  1688.  After  officiating  in  several  of  the 
French  churches  in  London,  he  came  to  America  in 
1699,  and  labored  among  the  Indians,  preaching  also 
to  the  few  families  of  French  refugees  settled  at  New 
Oxford,  Worcester  county,  Mass.  He  w;us  called,  10th 
September,  1704,  to  be  the  minister  of  the  French 
Church  in  New  York,  but  left  in  1706.  Afterwards 
he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
in  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  where  he  died,  in 
Stratford,  about  the  year  1731.  Eliius  Nean  speaks 
of  him  as  "  the  unfortunate  Laborie."  His  useful- 
ness seems  to  have  been  much  hindered  by  impru- 
dence and  wilfullness,  if  not  by  graver  faults.  As  a 
physician,  he  seems  to  have  been  of  some  high  repute. 

Lacy,  Rev.  Drury,  was  born  in  Chesterfield 
county,  Va.,  Uctobeii  oth,  1758.  For  several  years  he 
taught  a  school,  and  also  was  Tutor  in  i)rivate  fami- 
lies. At  the  age  of  about  twenty-three  he  accepted 
the  office  of  Tutor  in  Hampden-Sidney  College,  of 
which  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith  was  then  President,  but 
still  pursued  his  own  studies  privately.  He  pursued 
his  theological  studies  under  President  Smith,  and 
•was  licensed  by  Hanover  Presbytery  in  September, 
1787,  and  ordained  by  the  same  Presbj-tery,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1788. 

In  Julj',  1788,  Mr.  Smith,  finding  the  united  duties 
of  president  and  p;istor  quite  too  laborious,  asked  to  be 
e.iccused  from  the  former,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
college,  whilst  desiring  him  still  to  continue  his 
relation  to  the  Institution,  appointed  Mr.  Lacy 
Vice-President,  devolving  upon  him  a  large  part  of 
the  labor  and  responsibility.  The  next  year  Mr. 
Smith  resigned  the  presidency  altogether,  and  then 
the  whole  supervision  of  the  Institution  came  upon 
Mr.  Lacy.  His  connection  with  the  college  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1796,  when  he  tendered  his 
resignation,  and  retired  to  a  farm  which  he  had  pur- 
chased in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Here  he 
oi)ened  a  small  classical  school,  which  he  continued 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Among  his  pupils  were 
many  who  became  eminent  men.  He  was  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  the  year  1809,  and  also  served  as  Clerk  of  the 
Hanover  Presbytery  during  a  large  part  of  his  min- 
isterial life.  He  died,  in  the  exercise  of  the  most 
serene  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  .lesus  Christ, 
on  the  6th  of  December,  181.5. 


Mr.  Lacy's  preaching  was  simple  and  natural,  and 
sometimes  very  eloquent.  His  prayers,  especially  in 
his  latter  years,  were  peculiarly  fervent,  and  he  seemed, 
like  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  most  reverently 
and  devoutly  speaking,  as  if  face  to  face  to  his 
Heavenly  Father.  He  was  uncommonly  successful 
as  a  preacher  to  the  colored  people,  and  his  addresses 
to  them  at  the  Lord's  tiible  were  most  simple  and 
impressive,  and  often  highly  pathetic.  In  his  pri- 
vate intercourse  he  was  cheerful  and  sociable,  but 
never  lost  sight  of  what  was  due  from  him,  and  due 
to  him,  as  a  Christian  ministe'r.  He  excelled  in  the 
art  of  conversing  on  the  subject  of  experimental  re- 
ligion. A  good  old  lady  remarked  that  he  exceeded 
any  one  she  ever  saw  at  a  sacrament  and  at  a  wed- 
ding. When  inquired  of  if  he  thought  it  was  sinful 
to  dance,  he  would  .say,  "Be  warmly  engaged  in  re- 
ligion, and  then  you  may  dance  as  miich  as  you 
please."  The  recollection  of  him  by  friends,  both  in  the' 
pulpit  and  out  of  it,  is  most  gi-ateful  and  aftectionate. 

Ladd,  Rev.  Francis  Dudley,  was  born  at 
Hallowell,  Maine ;  graduate'd  with  honor  at  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1841;  studied  theology  at  Bangor 
Seminary;  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  a  Con- 
gregational Association,  May  27th,  1846,  and  in  the 
Autumn  of  the  same  year  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Presbj'terian  Church  at  Silver  Lake,  Pa.  In 
18.51  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Penn  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  labored 
faithfully,  earnestly,  and  steadfastly.  Ho  died  .luly 
7th,  1863.  As  a  minister  of  Christ,  Mr.  Ladd  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  office, 
and  ardently  devoted  to  his  work.  His  refinement 
of  feeling,  gentlemanly  bearing  and  fidelity  in  duty 
drew  from  every  one  that  knew  him  respect  as  well 
as  afiection.  His  end  was  peace.  Knowing  that  his 
hour  was  come,  he  was  content  and  happy,  sinking 
to  rest  in  the  fullness  of  perfect  faith  and  love. 

Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  Pa.,  under  the 
control  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  was  chartered 
in  1836,  and  fully  organized  in  1833,  with  the  usual 
classical  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  learned 
professions.  The  Pardee  Scientific  Department  was 
added  in  1866,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Ario 
Pardee,  of  Hazleton,  whose  gifts  for  this  purpose 
amount  to  nearly  $500,000. 

The  college  has  seven  dormitories,  four  of  them, 
known  as  students'  homes,  having  also  families  resid- 
ing in  them,  and  providing  board  and  a  home  for  such 
as  desire  it.  It  has  five  buildings  of  instruction  and 
manipulation.  Pardee  Hall,  built  and  fitted  up  for 
the  Scientific  Department,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  was 
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dedicated  in  1871$.  It  w;is  burned  on  the  evening  of 
June  4th,  1870,  bnt  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site,  of 
the  Siirae  dimensions  and  external  appearance.  The 
arrangement  of  the  interior  has  been  much  improved, 
as  experience  with  the  former  building  suggested. 
In  determining  what  rooms  were  needed,  and  the  best 
arrangement  of  them,  similar  buildings  in  Europe,  as 
■well  as  in  this  country,  were  carefully  studied,  and 
liberal  provision  has  been  made,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction,  lor  every  aid  which  has  been 
devised  for  the  most  thorough  and  attractive  teaching, 
and  also  for  the  prosecution  of  original  researches. 

The  reopening  was  celebrated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, by  a  great  concour.se,  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1880.  An  assembly  so  distinguished  ha-s  rarely 
gathered  in  honor  of  any  educational  foundation  in 
this  country.  His  Excellency,  Rutherford  B.  Haj'cs, 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  members  of  his 


cals,  the  reference  books  most  frequently  needed  in 
each  study  are  kept  for  constant  use.  The  cUisses  in 
the  fir.st  two  years  are  kept  in  small  divisions ;  and 
short  lessons  are  thoroughly  learned,  and  accompanied 
by  many  exercises  of  practice  and  elementary  ex- 
planation, often  repeated.  In  the  last  two  years 
there  is  more  attempt  to  stimulate  general  investiga- 
tion, and  to  communicate  advanced  thought  and 
methods,  liy  lectures,  and  by  requiring  the  prepara- 
tion of  essays  of  research.  It  now  offers  six  courses, 
of  four  years  each  :  namely,  classical,  scientific,  en- 
gineering, mining  and  metallurgy,  and  chemi.stry, 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Civil  Engineer, 
and  Mining  Engineer. 

Partial  courses  may  also  be  taken,  and  opportuni- 
ties are  afforded  for  post-graduate  study.  A  three 
years'  post-graduate  course    leads  to  the  Degree  of 
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Cabinet,  the  Cicneral  of  the  Army,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  his  Excellency,  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 
Governor  of  tlie  Comuionw(^alth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Education,  the  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  PrAbyterian  Church, 
and  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia, 
with  many  others  eminent  in  Church  and  State, 
took  part  in  the  addresses  of  thanks,  and  congratu- 
lation to  the  founder  of  the  hall  and  the  friends  of 
the  college.  The  chemical  laboratories  and  those  of 
mining  and  metallurgy,  mechanics  and  physics  are 
of  the  best.  The  department  of  natural  history  eon- 
tains  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  plants  of 
Pennsylvania  in  existence. 

Tlie  college  has  libraries  of  over  twenty  thousand 
volumes,  and  is  especially  rich  in  the  department 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English.  It  maintains  a 
reading-room,  in  which,  besides  papers  and  periodi- 


D<jctor  of  Philo.sophy.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  from 
$45  to  |75  per  year.  In  1882-3  there  were  24  instruc- 
tors and  289  students  in  the  academic  departments. 
The  college  has  been  honorably  a.ssociated  with  the 
progress  of  meteorological  science,  through  the  labors 
of  Prof.  J.  H.  Coffin,  ll.d.,  by  whom  the  Govern- 
ment observations  and  the  collections  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  have  been  here  reduced  and 
prepared  for  publication;  also,  since  the  election  of 
Prof.  F.  A.  March,  LL.D.,  1855,  -with  the  study  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  in  connection  with  com- 
parative philology  and  history,  in  which  it  has  been 
a  leader.  Since  1865  it  ha,s  also  become  a  centre  of 
scientific  and  tecliniciil  study  for  the  coal  and  iron 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The 
presidents  of  the  college  have  been  as  follows:  the 
Rev.  George  Junkin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1832-41,  and  again 
in  1844-8;  the   Rev.  J.  W.    Yeomans,  D.D.,    1841-4; 
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the  Rev.  C.  W.  Nassau,  D.n.,  1849;  the  Rev.  D.  V. 
McLean,  D.D.,  1850-7;  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McPhail,  n.D., 
IKu-m;  the  Rev.  'William  C.  Cattell,  I).  D.,  LL.  D., 
appointed  Uetober  15th,  1863,  and  the  pre.sent  in- 
cumbent, Rev.  J.  H.  iIa.sou  Knox,  D.I).,  apjjoiuted 
in  1883. 

Laird,  Francis,  D.D.,  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Nisbet.  He 
became  the  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Plum  Creek 
and  Pike  Run,  in  tlie  Presbj'tery  of  Redstone,  Pa., 
in  1800,  where  he  continued  until  1831,  when 
lie  resigned  this  charge  and  accepted  a  call  for 
the  whole  of  his  time,  to  the  Church  of  Murryville, 
Pa.  Here  he  continued  closely  and  lovingly 
devoted  to  the  pastoral  duties  of  his  charge, 
till  1850,  when  he  resigned,  on  account  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age.  He  died  April  6th,  1851.  Dr. 
Laird  was  a  man  of  studious  habits  through  life,  well 
learned,  especially  inclined  to  biblical  criticism,  and 
well  qualified  for  it.  Even  to  the  last  daj's  of  his 
life,  his  supreme  delight  was  the  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues.  When  his  eyes 
had  become  dimmed,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  read 
with  the  subdued  light  of  his  room,  he  would  stand 
out  of  doors  in  the  sun,  its  light  blazing  full  on  the 
page  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  spread  before  him,  while 
with  ((uivering  finger  he  essayed  to  follow  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Book. 

Lamar,  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  was  born  in  .Jefl'erson 
county,  East  Tennessee,  November  21st,  1826.  His 
father,  William  Lamar,  was  a  farmer.  He  giaduated 
at  Maryville  College,  Blount  county.  East  Tennessee, 
in  1848;  then  studied  theology  nearly  two  years 
under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ander.son ;  entered  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  New  York  city,  in  1850,  and 
completed  there  the  theological  course  in  1852.  In 
May  of  the  same  year  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Brooklyn,  and  went  as  a  Home  Missionary  to 
Platte  county,  Mo.,  where,  and  in  Andrew  county, 
he  spent  five  years  preaching  and  teaching,  having 
been  ordained  by  the  Pre.sbytery  of  Lexington,  Mo., 
in  May,  1854.  In  1856  he  was  chosen,  by  the  Synod 
of  Tennes,see,  to  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature 
in  the  Theological  Department  of  Maryville  College, 
and  entered  upon  its  duties  in  1857.  This  position 
he  filled  acceptably  till  the  suspension  of  the  work 
of  the  college  by  the  civil  war,  in  April,  1861,  during 
the  progress  of  which  he  preached  statedly  to  the 
Clover  Hill  and  Forest  Hill  churches,  in  that  county, 
and,  more  or  less,  to  other  vacant  churches,  with 
ability  and  fidelity.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
the  only  Professor  remaining  on  the  ground,  and,  by 
order  of  the  Synod  of  Tennessee,  he  reopened  the 
college  for  instruction,  in  September,  1866.  From 
that  day  to  the  present,  Professor  Lamar,  with  very 
commendable  zeal  and  gratifying  success,  has  given 
his  time,  strength  and  life  to  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  this  venerable  and  much-needed  lusti- 
ution  of  Christian  learning. 


Landis,  Robert  "Wharton,  D.D.,  son  of  Samuel 
Cahin  Landis,  a  descendant  of  the  old  Huguenot 
family  of  Calvin,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  January 
8th,  1809.  His  nuiternal  grandfather  was  a  German. 
He  made  a  profession  of  religion  and  joined  the 
Church  of  his  parents  (Baptist),  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen ;  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  twenty; 
was  licensed  December,  1831,  and  ordained  1832. 
Beginning  his  studies  for  the  ministry  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  he  found  himself  able  so  to  outstrip 
his  fellow-students  that  the  prescribed  courses  and 
times  of  educational  institutions  were  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help.  Fifteen  months  in  an  academy 
and  three  months  with  a  private  teacher  composed  his 
education  proper.  All  his  great  attainments  as  a 
scholar  were  by  jjrivate  study,  while  also  engaged  in 
preaching,  lecturing  and  writing  for  the  press.  His 
labors  as  a  pastor  or  supply  extended  from  1831  to 
1861,  and  from  1865  to  1868.  For  one  year,  1868-69,  he 
held  a  professorship  in  Danville  Theological  Seminary. 
His  pastorates  were,  1835,  at  Providence  and  Norris- 
town,  Pa. ;  1839,  AUentown,  Pa. ;  1842,  Bethlehem, 
N.  J.;  1849,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. ;  1852,  Greenville,  N.  Y.; 
1853,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  1856,  lona,  Mich. ;  1860,  Som- 
erset, Ky. ;  1867,  Wilmington,  Del.  At  each  of  these 
places,  and  at  others  where  he  labored  for  short  periods, 
his  preaching  was  attended  with  the  conversion  of 
large  numbers.  He  was  distinguished  as  an  author, 
teacher  and  preacher,  and  his  name  will  stand  among 
those  of  great  men  in  the  Church.  Dr.  Landis  died 
at  his  residence  in  Danville,  Ky.,  January  24th,  1883. 

Lane,  Rev.  Cornelius  Rutser,  Ph.  D.,  was 
born  at  Pluckamin,  N.  J.,  June  27th,  1820,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Lafayette  College  in  1843,  after  which  iie  en- 
gaged for  a  time  in  teaching.  He  studied  theologj' 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  an  evan- 
gelist by  the  Presbytery  of  Luzerne,  November  30th, 
1848.  He  was  sfcxted  supply  at  Tunkhannock,  Pa., 
1848-51 ;  principal  of  the  academy  at  Wyoming, 
1851-2;  agent  for  Lafayette  College,  18.52;  stated 
supply  at  Wan-en,  1852-3;  pastor  at  Tunkhannock, 
1853-71 ;  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  Wyom- 
ingcounty,  1854-.56,  1870-71.  Since  1871  he  has  been 
Professor  in  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  lu 
all  his  fields  of  labor  he  has  been  diligent  and  useful, 
and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  community. 

Lane,  Hon.  G-eorge  "William,  was  born  ia 
Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1818,  and  died  in  New 
York  city,  January  1st,  1884.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  put  in  the  employ  of  Bettner  &  Wright, 
provision  merchants.  New  York.  Subsequently  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  business  life.  His  business 
push  and  enterprise  won  him  friends,  and  in  1840  he 
became  a  partner  of  David  Hustace,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hustace  &  Lane.  Mr.  Hustace  died  in  1841, 
and  Mr.  Lane  became  a  member  of  the  firnr  of  Craig  & 
Lane.  In  1863  Mr.  Lane  gave  his  whole  attention  to 
the  tea  trade,  forming  the  present  firm  of  George  W. 
Lane   &  Co.     During  Mayor  Havemeyer's  term   of 
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oiBoe  Mr.  Lane  was  aiipointod  City  Clianiberlain,  a 
position  liP  iliii  not  resign  until  al'ter  Mr.  Haveineyer's 
deatli.  In  the  Spring  of  18815  lie  was  niaile  one  of  the 
Aqnetluct  Commission,  his  name  being  ineorporateil 
in  the  bill  establishing  it.  In  May,  188:5,  he  was 
made  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
addition  to  minor  public  responsibilities  and  duties, 
he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and 
a  Director  in  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Gospel  among  Seamen.  Mr.  Lane  was  a  member  of 
the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  congregation. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary.  In  1828  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Lane  and  his  brother,  members  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  New  Orleans,  oli'ered  funds  to  aid  their 
brethren  at  Cincinnati  in  founding  a  theological 
school.  The  way  was  not  clear  for  the  Baptists  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  offer  was  made  to  the 
Presbyterians,  who  accepted  it,  and  in  October,  1828, 
formed  an  association  for  "establishing  a  seminary 
of  learning,  the  primary  object  of  which  shall  be  to 
educate  pious  young  men  for  the  go.spel  ministry." 
The  name  of  Mr.  Lane  was  given  to  it,  and  when  he 
protested,  the  reply  was  that  the  Institution  was  so 
named  in  the  charter  (182H),  and  a  change  could  not 
readily  be  made. 

In  January,  1829,  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  subse- 
quently part  of  forty  more,  on  Walnut  Hills  (now  in 
Cincinnati),  were  donated  to  the  Seminary  by  "Mr. 
Elnathan  Kemper,  and  other  members  of  that 
family  who  bear  the  honored  name  of  the  pioneer 
Presbyterian  preacher,  who  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  pa.stor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Cincinnati,  in  1792,  and  was  sent  over  from  Kentucky 
under  an  armed  escort,  to  protect  him  from  the  tonia- 
bawk  of  the  savages."  On  this  land  there  was 
already  ' '  a  well-finished  academy,  with  a  good  frame 
dwelling-house  by  it."  This  classical  school  was 
maintained  until  1834  as  a  jjreparatory  department 
of  the  Seminary.  Scholarships  and  endowments  were 
not  abundant  in  the  year  1829,  when  the  Trustees 
' '  Resolved  that  the  students  in  the  Lane  Seminary 
be  required  to  labor  three  hours  daily  until  further 
du'ccted. "  But,  then,  they  were  impartial  in  their 
re(iuirements,  for  October  1st,  1832,  it  was  "resolved, 
that  every  teacher  in  the  Lane  Seminary  be  required 
to  labor  as  regularly  as  possible,  and,  when  jiracti- 
cable,  daily. ' '  Such  rules  are  simply  reminders  of  a 
past  age,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  maintain 
colleges  on  "  the  manual  labor  plan." 

In  1832  the  Theological  Department  was  organized, 
with  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  of  Boston,  in  the  Chair  of 
Theology;  Rev.  Thomiis  J.  Biggs,  of  Frankford,  Pa., 
in  that  of  Church  History,  and  Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
who  resigned  a  Professorship  of  Languages,  in  Dart^ 
mouth  College,  to  take  that  of  Biblical  Literature,  in 
this  Seminary.  Dr.  Beecher  expressed  the  spirit  of 
these  founders  when  he  said:  "To  plant  Christianity 
in  the  West  is  as  grand  an  undertaking  as  it  was  to 


plant  it  in  the  Roman  Empire,  with  unspeakably 
greater  permanence  and  power. ' ' 

The  names  of  the  Professors,  deceased  and  living, 
are:  Of  Theology,  Lyman  Beecher,  1832-50;  D.  Howe 
Allen,  1851-07;  Henry  A.   Nelson,  18(J7-74;  Edward 

D.  Morris,  1874.  Of  Chureh  Hislori/,  Thomas  J. 
Biggs,  1832-38;  Llewellyn  J.  Evans,  1863-67;  Ed- 
ward D.  Morris,  1867-74;  Zephani:ih  M.  Humphrey, 
1875-81;  John  DeWitt,  1882.  Of  Biblical  Litera- 
alure  and  Exegesis,  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  1832-50;  George 

E.  Day,  1851-66;  ElishaBallantine,  1866-67;  Llewelyn 
J.  Evans,  1867;  Thomas  E.  Thomas,  1871-75;  Henry 
P.  Smith,  1876.  Of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Baxter  Dickin- 
son 183.5-39;  D.  Howe  Allen,  1840-51;  Jonathan  B. 
Condit,  1851-54;  Henry  Smith,  1855-79,  and  James 
Eells,  1879.  Since  January,  1882,  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Patter.son,  of  Chicago,  has  been  Permanent  Lecturer 
on  Apologetics  and  Christian  Evidences.  ( For  sketches 
of  several  of  these  Professors  see  their  names  in  this 
work.) 

"The  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Institution  num- 
bered twenty-three  at  the  first. — twenty-five  is  now 
the  limit — a  majority  of  whom  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  quorum.  It  is  what  is  called  a  close  corpora- 
tion, and  fills  its  own  vacancies.  It  also  elects  the 
Professors,  as  do  all  the  other  theological  seminaries 
of  our  reunited  Church,  and  can  remove  them,  for 
cause,  subject,  in  both  cases,  to  a  veto  from  the 
General  Assembly. ' ' 

The  first  buildings  have  giveu  way  to  those  which 
are  thus  described:  "The  new  Seminary  Hall,  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  campus,  by  the  liberality  of  a  few 
friends  of  the  Seminary,  was  dedicated  December 
18th,  1879.  It  contains  a  chapel,  three  class-rooms,  a 
Faculty  room  and  a  gymnasium.  It  is  heated  by 
steam  and  properly  ventilated.  No  building  of  its 
class  is  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  erected.  Smith  Library  Hall  was  erected  in 
1863.  The  remaining  buildings  of  the  Seminary  are 
the  boarding  hall  and  five  dwellings,  occupied  by 
Professors. ' ' 

The  present  endowment  is  estimated  at  $465,000. 
It  is  made  up  of  the  general  fund,  represented  by 
buildings  and  grounds,  partly  devoted  to  seminary 
use,  and  partly  rented  for  income;  by  leases  yielding 
ground-rent,  and  by  bonds  and  mortgages  yielding 
interest.  The  special  funds  are:  library  funds,  $9,600; 
scholarships,  $45,000,  and  others,  $10,620. 

Since  1833  Lane  has  had  760  students,  of  whom 
442  received  diplomas,  as  graduates.  Seventy  per 
cent,  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges.  Of  them 
46  have  been,  or  are,  foreign  missionaries.  It  seems 
also  that  more  than  half  of  the  graduates  of  Lane 
have  been,  at  some  time,  Home  Missionaries. 

The  term  of  study  commences  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day in  September,  and  continues  thirty-four  weeks, 
clo,siug  the  second  Thursday  in  May.  Tuition  and 
rooms  are  free.  The  Faculty  state  that  "while  the 
several  courses  of  study  are  so  arranged   that  each 
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Professor  gives  instruction,  during  some  portion  of 
each  term,  to  each  of  the  three  classes ;  the  first  year 
is  devoted  especially  to  linguistic  and  Biblical  studies, 
including  Scripture  geography  and  history;  the 
second,  to  systematic  theolog;v,  ecclesiastical  history 
and  honiiletics;  and  the  third  to  pastoral  theology, 
methods  in  mission  work,  and  church  polity.  The 
exegetical  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  continued 
throughout  the  course. ' ' 

At  the  semi-centennial  celebration,  in  1879,  these 
were  the  words  of  a  former  student  and  now  eminent 
educator,  ' '  God  bless  Lane  Seminary — be  it  ever  her 
mission  to  help  men  to  Vnow  Christ,  to  live  Christ,  to 
preach  Christ,  and  to  die  in  Christ;  for  that  is  the 
world's  need." 

Lansing,  Dirck  Cornelius,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  March  od,  1785.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1804.  For  more  thau  fifty  years 
he  preached  the  gospel  with  inimitable  grace  of  person 
and  speech  and  magnetic  power,  performing  revival 
pastorates  at  Onondaga,  Auburn,  and  Utica,  N.  Y., 
in  the  Houston  Street  Church,  New  York  city,  and 
the  Clinton  Street  Church,  Brooklyn,  incessantl}' 
answering  the  summons  for  special  sermons  and  pro- 
tracted meetings  elsewhere.  A  child  in  his  natural- 
ness and  affectionateness,  he  was  born  to  command, 
and  led  sacramental  hosts. 

"Dr.  Lansing,"  said  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  "was 
the  first  really  live  preacher  I  ever  heard,  and  the 
most  electrically  eloquent  preacher  I  ever  heard, 
Bascom  alone  excepted.  Everj'thing  spoke.  His  long, 
slender  figure,  the  gi'aeeful  sweep  of  his  arm,  the  flash 
of  his  black  eye,  the  winning  tones  of  his  voice,  all 
combined  to  rivet  attentiou  and  compel  admiration. 
In  gesture  he  was  excelled  only  by  Henry  Clay.  He 
read  a  hymn  with  more  elfect  than  any  minister  I 
ever  heard.  Sometimes,  in  giving  one  out,  he  would 
pause,  lay  the  book  on  the  pulpit  cushion,  and  com- 
ment on  what  he  had  read.  Well  I  remember  his 
pausing  in  this  way  at  the  verse, 

'  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross 
On  which  the  Priuce  of  glory  died.' 

His  remarks  upon  it,  though  brief,  were  a  sermon, 
and  replete  with  tenderness  and  deep  feeling." 

Dr.  Lansing  was  a  Trustee  of  Auburn  Seminary, 
1820-30  and  1835-57;  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  1820-24;  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and 
Pastoral  Theology,  1821-26;  he  served  without  salary, 
and,  as  financial  agent,  raised  large  sum^  for  the 
seminary.  He  published  "Sermons  on  Important 
Subjects,"  1825.  His  death  occurred  at  Walnut 
Hills,  O.,  March  19th,  1857. 

Lapsley,  James  "Woods,  Esq.,  was  born  at 
Nashville,  Teim.,  December,  1835,  and  is  the  sou  of 
Kev.  R.  A.  I^apsley,  d.d.,  and  of  his  wife,  Catharine 
Rutherford  Walker,  the  latter  a  descendant  of 
Samuel  Rutherford,  one  of  the  Scotch  members  of 
the  Westminster  As.sembly.  He  united  with  the 
Church  in  1852,  was  nuide  deacon  in  1855  and  ruling 


elder  in  1866.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1857, 
but  retired  from  the  practice  in  1879,  and  settled  at 
Vine  Hill,  Ala.,  where  he  has  been  chiefly  iustru- 
mental  in  organizing  a  church,  and  where  he  labors 
zealously  in  Sabbath-school  instruction  and  conduct- 
ing religious  services,  having  been  designated  to  such 
work  by  his  Presbytery.  Much  of  his  time  is  given 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  colored  people.  He 
is  an  earnest,  able  and  useful  laborer  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Master. 

His  eminent  qualifications  for  usefulness  are  ctilled 
into  requisition  both  by  Church  and  State.  He  is  a 
director  of  Columbia  Seminary  and  also  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Tuskaloosa  Institute 
for  training  colored  ministers.  He  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  inspect  the  books  and  accounts  of  all 
the  public  officers  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Larned,  Benjamin  F.,  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1813;  rose  at 
once  to  the  ranlc  of  first  lieutenant;  served  with  honor 
at  the  battle  of  Fort  Erie,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct 
was  made  a  captain.  Afterwards  he  was  made 
Paymaster  General,  and  served  the  country  in  that 
capacity  for  many  years,  with  rare  fidelity.  He  was 
elected  and  ordained  an  elder  in  August,  183.3,  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  a 
large  jiart  of  his  official  life  was  spent,  and  carried 
\vith  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community 
on  his  removal  to  Washington  City,  where  be  died, 
September  6th,  1862,  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  civil  and  military. 

Larned,  Sylvester,  Rev.,  whose  career  was 
scarcely  less  sjilendid  or  less  brief  than  that  of  a 
meteor,  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  JIass. ,  August  31st, 
1796.  The  earliest  developments  of  his  mind  con- 
veyed no  equivocal  evidence  of  both  brilliancy  and 
power.  In  1810  he  entered  AVilliams  College,  and 
the  next  year  was  transferred  to  Middlebury.  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1813,  and  on  the  occasion  de- 
livered an  oration  on  "The  Fall  of  Poland,"  which 
marked  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  and  elicited 
the  most  intense  admiration.  He  was  engaged  for 
some  time  as  a  teacher  in  Pittsfield,  with  great  popu- 
larity and  success.  In  November,  1814,  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  he  was 
quickly  marked  as  a  young  man  of  great  power  and 
promise,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  April  17th,  1817.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  the  pulpit  astonished  all  who  had  not  pre- 
^'iously  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  his  wonderful 
powers. 

On  January  22d,  1818,  he  reached  New  Orleans, 
whither  he  consented  to  go  as  a  coadjutor  to  his 
friend,  the  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius,  who  had  undertaken 
a  mission  to  the  South,  partly  to  enlist  public  atten- 
tion to  our  Indian  tribes,  and  partly  and  especially 
to  ascertain  the  fiioral  condition  of  the  city  just 
named.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  there,  Mr. 
Larned  commenced  his  public  labors,  and  it  seemed 
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■AS  if  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  thrilled,  not  only 
through  the  lengith  and  breadth,  but  to  the  inner- 
most heart  of  the  city.  Pro\nsiou  was  made  at  once 
for  erecting  a  neA'  and  splendid  church,  and  the  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  enterprise  presented  him  a 
call  to  become  their  pastor,  -which  he  accepted.  In 
April  he  started  for  the  North,  principally  to  com- 
])lcte  the  arrangements,  already  partially  nia<le,  for 
the  building  of  his  church,  and  returned  to  New 
Orleans  the  following  December.  The  finished  build- 
ing was  dedicated,  July  4tli,  1810.  He  remained  at 
his  post  during  the  sickly  season  in  the  Summer, 
under  the  conviction  that  it  w;vs  his  duty  to  do  so, 
was  seized  with  the  fever,  and  died,  Augast  31st,  the 
day  which  completed  his  twenty-fourth  j-ear. 

Mr.  Lamed,  in  his  whole  character,  bore  the  un- 
equivocal stamp  of  greatness,  lie  was  eminently 
(jualified,  by  both  his  intellectual  and  moral  consti- 
tution, for  great  enterprises.  It  was  in  the  pulpit, 
however,  that  he  earned  his  highest  laurels.  It  was 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  that  he  towered  to  such  a 
surprising  height.  His  voice  w;is  unrivaled,  in  both 
melody  and  flexibility,  and  accommodated  itself 
with  perfect  accuracy  to  the  sentiment  which  he 
uttered.  There  was  a  solemnity,  an  earnestness,  and 
sometimes  an  all-subduing  pathos;  there  was  the  soul 
kindling  in  the  eye  and  beaming  through  the  counte- 
nance; there  was  a  grace  and  appropriateness  of  ges- 
ticulation, and  an  incomparable  majesty  pervading 
the  whole  manner,  all  of  which  combined  constituted 
him,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  first  pulpit  orators  of  the 
age. 

Latta,  Rev.  James,  was  horn  at  Chestnut  Level, 
Lanca,ster  county.  Pa.,  June  10th,  1787.  He  pursued 
his  studies,  both  classical  and  theological,  under  his 
brother,  John,  at  New  Castle,  Del. ,  although  he  spent 
a  short  time  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  was 
licensed  bj'  the  Presbj'tery  of  New  Castle  in  1809, 
and  ordained  by  the  .same,  April  3d,  1811.  His  first 
charge  was  the  Upper  Octorara  congregation,  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  October  1st, 
18.50.  Soon  after,  he  built  up  a  new  church  at  Pen- 
ningtonville,  in  the  same  county,  where  he  was  in- 
stalled, November  11th,  18.52,  and  which  he  continued 
to  serve  until  .lune  1st,  18G1.  He  died,  May  30th, 
1862. 

Mr.  Latta  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and  energy, 
impulsive,  given  to  hospitality,  very  friendly,  .social, 
genial,  witty  and  conversable.  As  a  preacher,  his 
sermons  were  off-hand  and  familiar,  but  had  many 
striking  thoughts,  were  sound  and  solid,  and  dealt 
plainly  with  sinners.  As  a  pa.stor,  he  was  faithful, 
attentive  to  the  young,  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  very 
earnest  in  hunting  up  wanderers,  and  persuading 
people  to  attend  upon  the  means  of  grace.  He  was 
ready  in  argument,  shrewd  in  silencing  errorists,  stood 
up  for  the  Sabbath,  and  enforced  its  observance,  and 
contended  earnestly  with  Romanism  and  infidelity. 
He  was  a  warm-hearted  minister.  He  loved  his 
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brethren,  his  Presbj'tery,  his  Church,  his  country,  and 
above  all,  he  loved  his  Saviour. 

Latta,  James,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  the 
Winter  of  1732.  His  parents  migrated  to  this  country 
when  he  was  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia  (now  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania),  at  the  first  Commence- 
ment of  this  Institution,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  high 
standing  there,  had  a.ssigned  to  him,  on  that  occasion, 
the  .salutatory  oration  in  Latin.  He  was  Tutor  in  the 
college  for  a  few  years,  during  which  he  studied  the- 
ology under  the  Provost,  liev.  Dr.  Francis  Alison, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  February  loth, 
1758,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  He  w:ia 
ordained  by  the  same  Presbj'tery  in  October,  1759, 
and,  by  direction  of  Synod,  spent  some  time  in  a 
mission  to  the  then  destitute  settlements  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina. 

Mr.  I^attii  was  installed  pa.stor  of  the  congregation 
of  Deep  Run,  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  in  17G1,  the 
charge  of  which  he  resigned  in  1770.  On  the  second 
Tuesday  of  November,  1771,  he  became  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Chestnut  Level,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 
In  connection  with  this  pastorate,  and  to  aid  in  his 
support,  he  established  a  school,  which  was  acquirirg 
celebrity  when  its  progress  was  arrested  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Subsequently, 
the  Principal  of  a  school  in  the  bounds  of  the  con- 
gregation having  been  suddenly  killed  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning,  Mr.  Latta  w;is  constrained  to  take  charge 
of  the  school  for  a  few  years,  and  in  it  several  distin- 
gui.shcd  men  were  educated.  So  deep  was  his  interest 
in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  that  once,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  when  an  ruiusual  number  of  his 
peojjle  were  drafted  to  serve  in  the  militia,  with  a 
view  to  encourage  them,  he  took  his  blanket  and 
knapsack,  like  a  soldier,  and  actually  accompanied 
them  on  their  campaign.  At  another  time  he  served 
for  a  while  in  the  army,  a-s  a  Chaplain. 

Dr.  Latta  labored  on  in  the  ministry  until  very 
near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  January  29th,  1801. 
As  a  leacker,  he  was  remarkably  well  qualified. 
Without  severity,  he  had  the  faculty  of  governing 
well,  making  his  students  both  fear  and  love  him. 
As  a  scholar,  too,  he  had  few  equals;  his  erudition 
was  general  and  profound.  As  a  man,  he  was  truly 
amiable  and  upright.  Possessing  a  very  affectionate 
heart,  he  was  a  steady,  sincere  and  faithful  friend. 
His  conversation  was  instructive  and  entertaining. 
As  a  Clirintidn  and  minister,  he  was  exemplary  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  He  was  an  ornament  to  religion, 
and  his  uniform  deportment  was  such  as  to  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  knew  him.  As  a  prmchcr,  he 
maintained  a  high  rank.  His  naturally  strong  and 
penetrating  mind  was  well  furnished  by  reading  and 
study;  his  style  of  ^vriting  was  accurate  and  \'igorous, 
and  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  grave  and  im- 
pressive. For  upwards  of  forty  years  he  labored 
faithfullv  in  the  vinevard  of  the  Lord. 
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Latta,  Rev.  John  Ewing,  was  the  third  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Latta,  of  Chestnut  Level,  Lan- 
Ciister  county.  Pa.  He  received  ordination  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1800,  and  was  the  pastor  during  the 
whole  of  his  ministerial  life,  or  over  twenty-four 
years,  of  the  united  churches  of  New  Castle  and 
Christiana,  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  had  charge  of  an  academy  at  New  Castle, 
and  several  distinguished  men  were  educated  by  him. 
He  was  intelligent,  exemplary  and  conscientious, 
attentive  to  the  afflicted  and  the  anxious,  a  man  of 
enlarged  views  and  liberal  feelings,  and  a  faithful, 
clear  and  instructive  expounder  of  the  Word  of  God. 
He  served  the  General  Assembly,  for  .several  years,  as 
their  Permanent  Clerk,  and  was  honored  with  other 
important  offices  in  the  Church.  He  died  September, 
26th,  1824.  Mr.  Lattii  published  "A  Serious  and 
Affectionate  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  Society  lately  Established  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice  and  Immorality,"  also,  "An  Affec- 
tionate and  Earnest  Address  of  a  Minister  to  the  People 
under  his  Care,  on  the  Important  Subject  of  Practical 
Religion,  with  Short  and  Easy  Catechisms  for  Chil- 
dren," together  with  a  numlier  of  occasional  sermons. 

Latta,  "William,  D.D.,  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Rev.  James  Latta,  D.  D.,  of  Chestnut  Level,  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.  He  was  born  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  in 
May,  1769.  In  early  life  his  attention  was  turned  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  but  afterwards  he  resolved  to 
obtain  a  collegiate  education.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Penn.sylvania,  and  taught  for  some  time 
in  that  Institution.  He  studied  theology  with  his 
father,  in  connection  with  two  of  his  brothers.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1798  he  was  ordained  and  installed,  by  the  .same 
Presbytery,  over  the  Great  Valley  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chester  county,  Pa.  In  this  church  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  February, 
1847,  thus  ministering  to  the  same  people  for  well 
nigh  half  a  century. 

Dr.  Latta  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  an  able 
preacher,  and  a  faithful  pastor.  He  was  a  close 
student,  and  seldom  entered  his  pulpit  without 
thorough  preparation.  On  all  occasions  he  zealously 
and  fearlessly  declared  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Theological  Serai- 
nary  at  Princeton,  and  acted  for  many  years,  with 
great  fidelity,  as  a  Director  of  that  Institution.  He 
was  justly  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  and  during  the  troublous  times  in  the 
Church  which  resulted  in  its  separation,  he  was 
selected  by  his  Presbytery,  for  .several  consecutive 
years,  as  one  of  its  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Dr.  Latta's  death  was  one  of  peculiar 
privilege.  Like  that  of  the  devoted  Payson,  it  was 
eminently  triumphant.  It  was  literally  a  translation 
from  'glory  to  glory.'  A  Memorial  Sermon  of  him 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  McDowell,  D.  B.,  and 
subsequently  published. 


Latta,  Rev.  ■William  Wilson,  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Latta,  was  born  in  Chester  Valley, 
Pa.,  July  1st,  1810.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1831;  studied  theology  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Ca,stle,  in  June,  1837.  After  being  stated  su])- 
ply  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Waynesburg, 
Chester  county,  Pa. ,  for  a  few  months,  he  was  chosen 
its  pastor  in  1837,  and  continued  so  until  1858,  when 
impaired  health  required  the  resignation  of  the 
charge,  lu  this  congregation  he  was  greatly  beloved, 
and  his  labors  were  signally  blessed.  During  his 
pastorate,  in  addition  to  the  steady  growth  of  the 
church,  it  received  large  accessions  to  its  member- 
ship as  the  fruit  of  several  precious  revivals,  and  the 
edifice  in  which  the  congiegation  now  worships  was 
erected. 

After  his  resignation  at  Wayne.sburg,  Mr.  Latta, 
from  regard  to  health,  resided  two  Winters  in  the 
South,  and  supplied  vacant  pulpits,  one  of  the 
Winters  being  spent  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  where  his 
labors  were  highly  apjireciated.  For  some  ten  years, 
from  1867,  he  was  Principal  of  a  flourishing  Female 
Seminary,  which  he  established  in  Walnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  and  which  continues  to  prosper.  He 
died  September  5th,  1883.  He  was  a  brother  uni- 
versally beloved  for  his  affable,  courteous,  and  benev- 
olent spirit,  an  earnest  and  devoted  Christian,  an 
attractive  and  impressive  preacher,  and  by  his  pulpit, 
his  seminary  and  his  example  of  fidelity  in  all  duty, 
he  wielded  a  large  influence  for  the  grand  end  to 
which  his  time  and  tixlents  were  consecrated. 

Laughlin,  James,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  in  1806,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
December  18th,  1882,  where  for  many  years  he  was  an 
honored,  exemplary  and  useful  elder  of  the  Presby- 
byterian  Church.  Mr.  Laughlin  came  to  this  country, 
and  to  that  city,  early  in  life,  possessed  of  very 
limited  means.  He  began  his  business  life  with  the 
intention  and  purpose  of  making  it  a  success.  He 
planted  himself  on  the  sure  foundations  of  integrity, 
honesty  and  frugality.  He  was  satisfied  with  mod- 
erate gains,  and  was  never  tempted  to  indulge  in 
visionary  speculations.  For  fifty  years  or  more  he 
remained  steadfast  in  his  vocation,  and  never  lost  his 
allegiance  to  or  residence  in  the  city  of  his  adoption, 
and  during  that  period,  by  the  accumulations  and 
accreti(ras  of  small  gains  at  first,  he  advanced  steadily 
forward  until  he  had  secured  a  great  competency;  l>ut 
in  all  this  time  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  Saviour's 
admonition  and  teaching,  "What  is  a  man  profited 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?" 

Mr.  Laughlin,  in  this  respect,  built  for  himself  a 
monument  more  enduring  than  granite.  Its  founda- 
tion-stones were  laid  in  honor,  religion  and  benevo- 
lence. As  wealth  increased  his  heart  opened  wider 
and  wider  to  the  claims  which  the  gospel  presses 
upon  true  believers.     He  was  not  niggardly  in  the 
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bestowment  of  his  gifts;  his  charities  were  unstinted 
and  widespread,  and  given  without  grudging.  For 
many  years  his  affections  were  conspicuously  welded 
to  the  interests  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 
For  it  he  labored,  prayed,  and  gave  of  his  substance, 
and  in  the  days  of  its  perplexity  and  financial  embar- 
rassment his  faith  never  failed  him.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  funds  of  tliis  Institution  amount  to  about 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  given  at  various  times,  and  in 
the  most  unostentatious  manner.  He  was  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Femah'  College,  from  its  foundation,  in  1869,  and  one 
of  its  most  liberal  patrons. 


JAMES  LAUGULIN,  ESQ.. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Laughlin's  long  and  success- 
ful bu.siness  life  furnishes  a  notable  example  to  young 
men,  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  au  admixture 
of  religion,  an  unfcirnished  name  and  persevering 
industry,  in  the  development  of  a  true  and  noble 
character. 

Laurie,  James,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  James  and 
Marion  Laurie,  was  born  in  Edinburgli,  Scotland, 
February  11th,  1778.  He  received  his  entire  educa- 
tion, literary,  scientific  and  theological,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  1800,  it  is  believed,  hy  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  After  preaching  for  about 
two  years  as  a  probationer  in  his  native  country,  he 
consented,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
M.  Mason,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  to  migrate  to 
the  United  States  and  enter  the  service  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church.  A  new  congregation  of  this 
Denomination  having  been  formed  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  he  was  installed   its  pastor  in  June,   1803. 


For  several  years  he  preached  in  the  old  Treasury 
building,  which  was  burned  by  the  British  in  1814. 
.■ifter  much  persevering  labor,  in  connection  with 
that  of  hi.s  little  flock,  he  had  the  pleasure,  early  in 
1807,  to  see  a  substantial,  and  for  that  day  elegant, 
brick  edifice  opened  for  di\  ine  service.  It  was  the 
second  place  of  Protestant  worship  erected  in  the 
metropolis.  In  that  building  he  continued  to  preach 
the  un.searchable  riches  of  Christ  during  a  period  of 
forty-six  years.  He  and  his  congregation  united 
with  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  time  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  formed  a 
union  witli  that  Body. 

In  advanced  life  Dr.  Laurie  had  three  co-pastors — 
Rev.  Ninian  Bannatyne,  184.5-48;  Rev.  Levi  Chris- 
tian, from  March  11th,  18.)0,  until  the  November 
following;  and  Rev.  David  X.  Jiuikin  (afterwards 
D.  D. ),  who  w;is  in.stalled  June  17th,  IS.")!,  and 
continued  his  connection  with  the  church  till  Dr. 
Laurie's  death,  which  occurred  April  18th,  1853. 
As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Laurie  was  quite  above  the  ordi- 
nary standard.  His  discourses  might  generally  be 
termed  massiix — compactly  arranged,  rich  in  thought, 
copious  in  argument  and  illustration,  and  almost 
invariably  exhausting  his  theme.  In  his  pastoral 
duties  he  was  constant,  I'aithful  and  atfectionate,  and 
his  visitations  to  the  sick  and  distressed  were  attended 
with  deep  sympathy  and  extraordiaary  gentleness 
anil  tenderness. 

Laverty,  Rev.  William  Willard,  was  horn 
in  Clearfield,  Pa.,  June  1.5th,  1828.  He  graduated, 
with  high  honor,  at  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in 
1849.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben- 
ville,  October  .5th,  18.53;  was  pastor  at  New  Cumber- 
land, Ohio,  18,53-5(> ;  pastor  at  Big  Spring,  1854- 
56;  stated  supply  at  Wellsville  and  East  Liverpool, 
1857-64;  Principal  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  1864-65, 
where  he  died,  October  28tb,  1865.  His  labors  at 
Wellsville  and  East  Liverpool  were  greatly  blessed 
of  God.  During  his  ministry  here,  which  lasted 
seven  years,  both  these  churches  enjoyed  precious 
revivals.  Through  his  untiring  energy  a  heavy  debt 
was  lifted  oft'  the  church  at  Wellsville,  and  thereafter 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  start  forward  in  a 
new  career  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Laverty  was  emphati- 
cally an  earnest  man.  He  devoted  himself  with 
untiring  a.ssiduity  to  wliatever  he  undertook,  and 
left  a  memory  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  piety,  and 
blessed  with  many  acts  of  .self-denial  and  labor  in 
the  service  of  Christ. 

La'W,  a  definite  commandment  imposed  on  intelli- 
gent beings  by  competent  authority.  But  the  term  is 
also  extended  to  inanimate  things,  and  then  it  implies 
a  property  or  particular  mode  of  sequence.  Thus,  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  in 
obedience  to  certain  laws,  often  called  laws  of  nature. 
No  law  can  enforce  itself.  Compliance  with  it,  and 
penalties  in  case  of  its  infraction,  de))end  upon  the 
power  of  the  lawgiver.    We  must  therefore  be  careful 
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not  to  regard  a  law  as  something  apart  from  him  who 
originally  estiiblished  it.  The  laws  of  nature  are  but 
the  result  of  the  Creator's  will,  the  forms  of  His  gov- 
ernment, which  could  not  hold  a  single  moment, 
except  through  the  continuing  influence  of  His  au- 
thority. 

According  to  our  notion  of  law,  it  is  visible  every- 
where, for  the  sustentation  and  well-being  of  the 
whole  framework  of  creation.  It  is  thus  that  from 
causes  flow  corresponding  effects.  If  we  could  im- 
agine it  otherwise,  if,  the  causes  being  the  same,  the 
efi"ects  were  different,  from  machinery  so  disorganized 
destruction  must  ensue.  Hence,  we  may  appreciate 
the  faiilt  of  disobedience  to  moral  laws;  it  disappoints 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  creature's  being,  and  mu.st 
be  followed  by  rectification  or  punishment.  It  is  not 
without  ample  ground,  then,  that  Hooker  has  said : 
"  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that 
her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony 
of  the  world;  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power;  but  angels 
and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever, 
though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with 
uniform  con.sent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their 
peace  and  joy." 

Of  physical  laws,  our  knowledge  is  gathered  from 
observation  of  their  effects;  results  are  laid  together; 
and  from  the  comparison  the  operation  of  the  regu- 
lating law  which  governs  them  is  deduced.  From 
some  natural  effects,  too,  certain  higher  conclusions 
maybe  .sometimes  drawn;  as  when  St.  Paul  shows 
that  "by  the  things  that  are  made"  "the  et<>rnal 
power  and  Godhead"  of  the  Deity  might  be  seen 
(Rom.  i,  20).  But  generally  moral  laws  must  be 
known  from  God  Himself,  either  by  some  principle 
which  He  implants  in  the  mind,  as  the  natural  con- 
science, or  by  the  actual  revelations  which  He  makes. 
The  word  "law"  is  occasionally  used  in  Scripture 
in  a  large  sense,  but  more  frequentlj',  with  the  article 
prefixed,  or  other  limitation,  to  express  God's  revealed 
will,  especially  that  which  was  made  known  in  the 
earlier  dispensation,  or  that  ■written  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. Hence  ' '  the  law ' '  occurs  sometimes  in  a 
kind  of  opposition  to  that  fuller  display  of  the  di\'ine 
purpose  manifested  in  Chiist:  e.  g.,  "The  law  was 
given  by  Moses;  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ"  (John  1,  17;  compare  Gal.  iii,  2,  5,  18). 

By  the  deeds  of  the  law  it  is  repeatedly  said  no 
one  is  justified  in  God's  sight  (Rom.  iii,  20,  28), 
because  they  are  imperfect,  and  do  not  reach  that 
exact  conformity  with  the  Divine  will  which  is  neces- 
sarily required;  in  men's  sight,  however,  they  do 
justify,  as  evidencing  the  principle  which  is  working 
in  the  heart,  without  which  evidence  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  principle  exists  (James  ii,  14-26). 

The  law,  as  noted  above,  sometimes  comprehen- 
sively signifies  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  reve- 
lation, as  where,  in  John  x,  'M,  a  Psalm  (Ixxxii,  6)  is 


referred  to  under  the  name.  But  the  code  delivered 
by  Moses  is  that  more  properly  so  termed,  and  it  will 
be  now  examined.  It  is  usual  to  distribute  its  pro- 
visions into  moral,  ceremonial,  and  political.  This 
distinction,  indeed,  is  not  perfectly  accurate;  a  cere- 
monial observance,  for  example,  might  have  also  a 
moral  and  political  aspect.  But  similar  objections 
would  lie  to  every  other  mode  of  cliissification ;  it 
will  therefore  be  adhered  to  here. 

The  moral  law  includes  those  precepts  which  regu- 
late a  man's  conduct  towards  his  Creator,  and  towards 
his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  embodied  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, or  words  (so  they  are  called  in  the  origi- 
nal) delivered  on  Sinai  (Exod.  xx,  1-17),  and  repeated 
with  nosubstantial  difference  by  Moses  (Deut.  v,  G-21); 
and  it  h:us  been  condensed  by  our  Lord  into  two  em- 
phatic sentences,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind;"  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  (Matt,  xxii,  37-40.)  These  are  perfect  Laws; 
if  really  fulfilled,  they  would  constitute  a  sufficient 
righteousness  before  God;  their  end  and  object  is 
complete  holiness  of  heart  and  life. 

The  ceremonial  law  prescribed  the  mode  of  Hebrew 
worship,  and  was,  besides,  constructed  with  an  elabo- 
rate reference  to  the  great  gospel  doctrines  which 
should  be  at  last  fully  revealed  to  mankind.  In  the 
performance  of  its  rites  intelligent  devotion  would 
be  called  forth,  and  men's  minds  prepared  for  future 
development.  Suited  for  a  present  purpose,  these 
rites  were  also  .shadows,  with  a  definite  relation  to 
the  substance  which  was  to  supersede  them.  They 
were  types  and  figures  of  better  things  to  come  (Gal. 
iv,  3-5).  They  were  Connected  with  the  moral  .law 
because,  while  that  demanded  undivided  reverence 
to  God,  they  showed  how  that  reverence  might  be 
paid ;  and  when  the  moral  law  was  broken  they 
held  out  the  hope  of  reparation  for  the  fault.  They 
were  connected  with  the  politit^al  law ;  for  they 
separated  Israel  from  other  nations,  and  with  their 
sanctions  were,  so  to  speak,  the  framework  of  the 
theocrac.v. 

The  political  law  regulated  the  relations  of  ni.an 
to  man  in  society,  exhibiting  God  in  His  tlieocratic;il 
aspect  as  the  legislator  and  monarch  of  Israel,  and 
constituted  the  statutes  of  His  kingdom.  These 
statutes  were  excellent,  but  in  the  nature  of  things 
they  were  not  perfect.  Their  excellence  consisted  in 
their  adaptation  to  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
given.  Human  legislators  are  perfectly  aware  that 
it  is  necessary  to  educate  men  up  to  a  good  system. 
That  political  constitution  which  is  the  pride  and 
blessing  of  those  who  know  how  to  use  and  enjoy  it, 
might  inflict  the  most  fatal  erils  on  a  nation  which 
did  not  understand  and  was  not  prepared  for  it. 
Laws,  therefore,  are  made  suited  to  the  gro^vth  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  They  should  be 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  age,  to  lead  men  gradually 
forward;  were  they  more  than  that  little,  they  would 
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be  as  useless  as  a  musical  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  had  never  learned  to  touch  it,  and  whose 
rude  handling  would  produce  not  harmony  but  dis- 
cord; they  would  be  as  dangerous  as  a  sword  in  the 
grasp  of  a  savage,  which  he  would  use  for  mischief, 
not  for  legitimate  defence.  God's  wisdom,  then,  Ls 
seen  in  fitting  the  system  of  law  H3  promulgated  to 
the  more  rude  and  untutored  sfcite  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  It  mitigated  many  evils,  it  contributed  to 
refine  and  ameliorate  their  habits;  and  it  is  no  im- 
peachment of  its  merit  to  say  that  there  might  and 
would  come  a  state  of  society  which  had  outgrown 
it.  Our  Lord  distinctly  announced  this  principle 
when  He  said  that  Moses,  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  suffered  the  Israelites  to  put  away  their  wives 
(Matt,  xix,  8).  The  concession  was  made  to  bar 
greater  enormities.  So  slavery  was  regulated,  not 
prohibited.  It  is  for  want  of  perceiving  this  that 
some  have  fallen  into  serious  error,  and  have  dared 
to  charge  God  foolishly.  They  have  forgotten  that 
it  was  a  corrupt  world  for  which  the  legislation  was 
to  be. 

There  is  no  ground  for  attributing  inhumanity  to 
the  Mosaic  code.  A  few  of  its  pi-ovisions  may  be 
noted.  It  embodies,  first  of  all,  the  j)rinciple  that 
crime  must  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  breach  of 
human  law,  but  as  sin  against  God.  No  other  code 
has  taught  this  high  doctrine.  Hence  the  stringency 
of  its  enactments,  berause  disobedience  was  a  I'ault 
against  the  heavenly  King.  Besides,  stringency  is  no 
defect.  It  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  governed.  In 
barbarous  countries  laws  are  not  stringent,  except 
when  some  special  interest  is  involved.  They  are 
often  evaded ;  they  may  be  tampered  with.  And  the 
uncertainty  of  their  application  encourages  crime. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  penalties  of  the  Mosaic  code 
were  severe.  They  were  less  so  than  in  many  civil- 
ized countries  in  modern  times.  The  punishment  of 
death  was  inflicted  for  but  four  or  five  classes  of 
crimes,  murder,  treason  (which  in  •  the  theocracy 
included  witchcraft,  idolatry,  etc.),  man-stealing, 
foul  sensuality,  and  perverse  filial  disobedience.  Less 
severe  penalties  would  have  altogether  failed  in 
checking  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  Israel  to  crime. 
And  the  actual  punishment  was  not  cruel;  there  was 
neither  torture  nor  prolonged  suffering  inflicted. 
But  look  at  the  ijositive  side  of  Hebrew  legislation. 
Observe  its  care  for  human  life  (Deut.  xxi,  1-9; 
xxii,  8),  its  cousideration  for  the  poor  (Lev.  xix, 
9,  10),  its  inculcation  of  charity  (Deut.  xv,  11),  its 
injunction  that  no  servant  should  go  forth  from  his 
master  empty  (13-14),  its  provisions  for  general 
release  (Lev.  xxv),  its  regulation  of  pledges  (Deut. 
xxiv,  6,  10-12),  its  enactment  that  wages  should  be 
punctually  paid  (15),  its  protection  of  an  escaped 
slave  (xxiii,  1.5,  16),  its  setting  apart  seasons  of 
rejoicing  in  which  all  were  to  share  (xvi,  11),  its 
exemptions  from  military  service  (.xx,  5-7,  xxiv,  5), 
its   humane  care   of    animals  (Exod.   xxiii,  10,    11; 


Deut.  xxii,  1-7,  xxv,  4) — ^surely,  in  these  and  many 
other  particulars  which  might  be  named,  the  Mosaic 
code  gives  unmistakable  proof  that  it  was  no  barbar- 
ous head  that  devised,  no  rash  hand  that  penned  it. 

The  law  of  Moses  had  its  peculiar  and  most  suit- 
able position,  in  that  it  was  preparatory  to  a  better 
covenant.     In  no  sense  did  it  contradict  the  coming 
dispen-sation ;  it  was  the  .seed  of  the  future  tree;  it 
was  the  elementary  introduction  to  a  more  developed 
system.     And  thus  our  Lord  declared  that  He  came 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill  it  (Matt,  v,  17);  to  reveal 
that  which  it  ijre-significd ;  to  give  all  its  types  their 
perfect  realization;  to  establish  that  spiritual  kingdom 
which  carried  to  its  highest  glory  the  theocratic  prin- 
ciple of  the  earlier  polity ;  to  inspire  the  only  effectual 
motive  which   could  ensure  obedience  to  its   moral 
precepts,   and  thus  to  be   "  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  everyone  that  believeth  "  (Rom.  x,  4). 
The  law  was  imperfect  only  when  it  was  stretched 
beyond  its  measure.    It  was  ' '  weak  through  the  flesh  " 
(viii,  3);  and  the  fault  of  the  Jews  was  that  they  did 
not  recognize  its  true  character  as  introductory,  as 
leading  to  and  completed  by  Christ.     It  was  when 
it  was  thus  perverted  from  its  real  signification  that 
the  apostles  had  to  correct  the  error,  denouncing,  not 
the  law  it.self,  but  the  miserable  use  that  was  made 
of  the  law.     Even  under   the  Mosaic   dispensation, 
righteousness  was  not  obtained  by  legal  observance. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
sacrifices  prescribed  (Heb.  x,  1-4).     So  that  from  the 
elder  testament  St.  Paul  argues  for  the  righteousness 
of  faith  (Rom.  iv).     But  it  is  not  to  be  concluded 
that  the  law  is  in  no  respect  now  binding  upon 
believers  in  Christ.    So  far  as  it  was  i>olitical,  indeed, 
it  came  to  an  end  when  the  Jews  were  no  longer  a 
state,  and  settled  people.     So  far  as  it  was  ceremonial, 
its  .shadows  disappeared  before  the  substantive  things 
which  they  betokened.     But,  in  so  far  as  its  precepts 
exhibit  the  pure  character  of  God  the  lawgiver,  they 
are  a  moral  obligation  upon  His  servants.     His  holy 
commandments  become  their  delight.     So  that  for 
any  to  profess  to  belong  to  Him,  and  yet  to  disregard 
His  revealed  will,  would  be  a  monstrous  contradiction. 
Law,  Rev.  John  Gordon,  was  the  only  son  of 
Dr.  John  S.  and  Sarah  (Gordon)  Law,  and  was  born 
in  Columbia,  Tenn.,  September  14th,  1839.     He  was 
a  student  at  Jackson  College,  Tenn. ,  and  subsequently 
was  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  AMiitchall,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.     He  graduated  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary,  in  1870,  and  was  liceiLsed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of   Memphis,   June    10th,    18(19.     After 
graduating  he  went  abroad,  and  pursued  his  studies 
for  some  time,  at  Edinboro  and  Belfast.     Returning 
to  America,  in  1872,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Walhalla,  S.  C, 
in  November,   1873,  where  he  labored,   with  much 
success,  until  1876.     Absent  again  from  the  country, 
for  two  years,  on  his  return,  in  1878,  he  was  elected 
evangelist  of  South  Carolina  Presbytery,  in  which 
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field  his  labors  were  much  blessed,  until  January 
1st,  1879,  when  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
Cireular  (Congregational)  Church  of  Charleston.  He 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Darlington  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  April,  1879,  and  was  installed  as  its 
pastor  November  8th  of  tliat  year.  Tliis  is  his  pre-scnt 
field  of  labor.  Mr.  Law  is  a  man  of  deep  piety,  and 
wliolly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Clirist's  Iving- 
dom.  He  is  an  earnest  and  etfeetive  preacher.  His 
mind  is  methodical  in  its  worliing,  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  follow  his  line  of  argument.  As  an  evan- 
gelist his  labors  were  greatly  blessed.  As  a  pastor 
he  is  diligent  and  faithful,  and  he  has  strength- 
ened and  built  up  the  churches  ol'  which  he  has 
had  charge. 

Lawrence,  Rev.  Samuel,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, December  28th,  179.);  spent  some  time  in 
Princeton  College,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.,  in  18-3:j;  entereil  Princeton  Seminary 
in  1820,  remaining  there  two  years,  and  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  1823.  Stated 
supply  at  Bridgeton  and  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  1823-24; 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  Nov. 
10th,  1824;  pastor  at  Greenwich,  1824-47;  missionarj' 
in  New  Jersey,  1847-.'>0;  pastor  at  Milroy,  Pa.,  18.")0- 
57;  stated  supply  and  missionary  in  Pennsylvania, 
1857-75.  He  died  at  Lewistown,  Pa.,  August  30th, 
1875,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  gentle, 
sympathetic  and  wise,  and  gifted  with  eminent  piety. 
His  characteristics  as  a  preacher,  were  unpretending 
simplicity,  love  of  souls,  faithfulness,  soundness  in 
the  faith  and  instruct! veness.  His  end  was,  like  his 
life,  peaceful. 

Lawson,  Orr,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Reimersburg, 
Clarion  county,  Pa.,  October  17th,  1831.  Gradu- 
ating at  Jefferson  College  in  1856,  he  entered  the 
Seminary  at  Allegheny,  and  after  finishing  liis  course, 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Clarion,  April, 
1859,  and  entered  on  the  work  of  the  ministry  at 
Buchanan  and  French  Creek,  Va.,  and  remained 
there  until  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington  seceded 
from  the  General  Assembly,  in  1801.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of 
the  churches  of  Sinking  Valley  and  Logan's  Valley, 
starting  a  flourishing  aciwlemy  and  remaining  with 
these  churches  about  six  years,  leaving  them  strong 
enough  to  support  a  pa.stor  in  each.  He  then  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Sinking  Valley  for  all  his  time. 
Here  he  remained  one  year,  the  congregation,  in  the 
meantime,  building  a  beautiful  parsonage.  In  1869 
he  took  charge  of  the  Cihurch  of  Sunbury,  Pa.,  and 
remained  a  year  and  three  months.  In  the  Spring 
of  1870  he  a<'ceiited  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Oxford,  Pa.,  whei'e  for  thirteen  years  he 
had  a  successful  ministry.  He  has  been  much  blessed 
in  his  labors,  is  instructive  and  earnest  as  a  preacher, 
and  diligent  and  faithful  in  pastoral  duty.  In  the 
Fall  of  1883  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


Lay  Representation.  The  right  of  the  laity 
to  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  Church  was  recog- 
nized in  apostolic  times,  for  lay  elders  and  deacons 
were  chosen  in  and  by  each  congregation,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  apostles.  In  the  Apostolic  Coun- 
cil of  .lerusalem,  the  entire  Church  particijiated. 
But  with  the  rise  of  sacerdotalism  the  laity  de- 
cline<l  in  power,  until  they  were  entirely  ignored 
in  the  ('lunch  councils;  indeed,  the  Council  of  Trent 
anathematizes  Ihe  Scripture  iilca  of  the  priesthood  of 
all  believers.  Lutlier  broke  the  string  which  tied 
the  tongue  of  the  laity,  and  introduced  the  novelty 
of  lay  representation.  In  the  Presbyterian  churches 
throughout  the  world  the  laity  have  representation 
in  (1),  the  Session,  comjiosed  of  the  pastor  and  the 
elders,  both  elected  by  the  congi'egation ;  (2),  in 
Presbytery,  composed  of  the  ministers,  and  one  elder 
from  each  congregation  in  a  certain  district;  (3),  in 
Synod,  composed  of  all  the  ministers  and  one  elder 
from  each  congregation,  in  a  larger  district  embracing 
several  Presbyteries;  (4),  in  General  Assembly,  com- 
posed of  ministers  and  elders  in  equal  numbers, 
elected  by  Presbytery. 

Lea,  Richard,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Coventry, 
England,  in  1810.  The  triumphant  death  of  his 
father  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  early 
in  lil'e  he  gave  his  heart  to  God.  He  graduated  at 
the  Western  University,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1832,  and 
at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  1835.  He 
was  installed  over  the  Lawrenceville  Presbyterian 
Church,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  in  1836,  and  was 
sole  pastor  for  forty  years;  and  seven  years  longer 
with  Rev.  John  McConnell  as  colleague.  His  long 
pastorate  was  a  happy  and  successful  one.  Perfectly 
frank  with  his  people,  their  love  for  him  was  con- 
stant. Dr.  Lea,  in  1860,  represented  the  Presbyterian 
Cliurch,  with  Mr.  Alexander  Cameron,  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  has  written  a  few  small  works,  but 
many  articles  for  various  papers  and  periodicals.  He 
still  resides  at  Pittsburg,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for 
fidelity  and  excellent  Christian  character. 

Leake,  Rev.  Lemuel  Fordham,  the  son  of 
Amos  and  Nancy  (Strong)  Leake,  was  born  at  Ches- 
ter, Morris  county,  N.  .1.,  in  1790.  He  graduated  at 
New  .lersey  College,  in  1814,  and  spent  two  years  in 
teaching  the  Union  Classical  School  at  Baskingridge, 
and  after  studying  theology,  two  sessions,  at  Prince- 
ton, and  then  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Campbell,  he  was  licensed  by  Newton  Presbytery, 
October  7th,  1818.  He  was  pastor  of  the  churches  of 
Oxford  and  Harmony,  N. .!.,  from  I1-113  to  1825,  and 
from  that  time  until  \>*'M  was  engaged  witli  several 
of  the  missions  connected  with  the  Church.  From 
1831  to  1850  he  was  pastor  of  the  Old  Charticrs 
Church,  near  Canonsbvirg,  Pa.,  as  successor  to  Dr. 
McMillan.  He  resigned  his  charge  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  Franklin  College,  Oliio.  Subsequently  he 
labored  for  several  years  at  Zelienople,  Pa.,  and  then 
took  charge  of  an  academy  at  Waveland,  Ind. ,  preach- 
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ing  occasionally,  as  the  Lord  opened  the  way  for  him. 
He  (lied,  December  1st,  1S66.  Mr.  Leake's  classical 
atid  theological  attainmeuts  were  of  a  high  order,  and 
he  was  a  writer  of  considerable  force.  His  remark- 
able scholarship  eminently  qualified  him  for  the 
work  which  the  Lord  had  put  upon  him. 

Leaven-worth,  Rev.  Abner  Johnson,  was 
horn  July  2d,  180:!,  atWaterbury,  New  Haven  couuty, 
Conn.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College,  in  the  ela.ss 
of  1825;  studied  tlieology  at  Andover;  was  licensed 
to  preach  .\pril  22d,  1828;  supplied  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Orange,  Conn.,  for  one  year;  was  ordained 
lia.stor  of  Congregational  Church  in  Bristol,  Conn.,  by 
a  council  convened  for  the  purpo.sc,  December  16th, 
1829,  and  continued  pastor  till  1831,  when  he  resigned, 
and  removed  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  to  become  Principal 
of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at  that  place.  In 
1838  he  removed  to  Warrenton,  Va. ,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  cares  of  a  school,  when  called,  in  the 
year  184f),  to  the  High  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Petersburg,  where  he  remained  the  pastor  about  four 
years.  During  this  period  a  very  memorable  awaken- 
ing occurred  under  his  ministry,  which  extended  to 
other  churches,  and  was  blessed  in  many  wonderful 
and  genuine  conversions  to  God. 

Resigning  in  1844,  he  was  drawn  again  toward  that 
employment  which  seemed  to  be  the  great  Pro^^den- 
tial  allotment  for  him,  and  to  which  he  was  most  en- 
thusiastically devoted.  He  became,  by  far,  a  most 
conspicuous  educator,  in  his  particular  Held.  He  erect- 
ed import;uit  buildings,  and  founded  a  college  which 
bore  his  name,  and  gathered  patronage  and  credit  from 
many  different  regions.  He  was  distinguished  for  the 
thoroughness  of  his  teaching,  and  loved  his  work,  not 
chiefly  for  its  emoluments,  which  were  very  large, 
but  from  strong  sentiments  of  interest  for  the  thor- 
ough advancement  of  those  who  became  his  pupils. 

Mr.  Leavenworth  was  an  active  founder  of  the 
Educational  -Association  of  Virginia.  He  died,  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  1869.  He  bequeathed  nearly  J4.500,  to  be 
employed  (in  its  interests)  in  the  education  of  a  foreign 
missionary,  or  for  other  calls  connected  with  the 
Church.  He  was  an  eminently  sound  and  able  preacher 
of  the  Word,  singularly  gifted  in  prayer,  industrious, 
even  in  later  years,  in  sermon  writing,  and  in  study 
for  the  pulpit,  and  exemplified,  in  many  ways,  strong 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  steady  adherence  to  his  work. 

Leech,  Richard  Treat,  so  named  in  honor  of 
Richard  Treat,  his  step-grandfather,  one  of  the  early 
Professors  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  was  born  at 
Cheltenham  (the  home  of  his  ancestors),  Mont- 
gomery county.  Pa.,  October  3d,  1775.  His  early 
years  were  .spent  in  that  county.  Though  his  oppor- 
tunities for  education  were  only  such  as  were  fur- 
nished by  the  schools  of  his  neighborhood,  he  was 
sub-sequently  known  as  a  man  of  extensive  general 
knowledge,  and  as  a  writer  and  speaker  of  more  than 
ordinary  power.  In  the  years  1809  and  1810  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  then   sitting 


at  Lancaster.  Returning  to  his  farm  (a  portion  of 
the  old  family  estate),  he  remained  there,  busied  in 
building  and  improving,  until  called  to  Harrisburg, 
by  Governor  Snyder,  in  1813,  to  fill  the  office  of  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  State.  He  was  re-appointed  to 
the  same  office,  by  Governor  Snyder,  in  1815,  at  his 
third  election  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Commonwealth.  During  the  war  of  1812—14,  with 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Leech,  with  every  clerk  in  his 
office  except  one,  joined  the  army.  The  regiment  to 
which  they  were  attached  lay  at  York  for  .some  weeks, 
but  was  never  called  into  action.  Leaving  Harris- 
burg shortly  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
he  removed,  in  1818,  to  Pittsburg,  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  but  not  meeting  the  success  which 
he  anticipated,  he  returned  to  the  Capitiil  in  1821. 
Four  years  later,  in  1825,  he  was  chosen  an  elder 
in  the  Church  at  Harrisburg,  and  continued  to  serve 
the  church  till  1837,  when  he  removed  again  to 
Pittsburg,  where  he  died,  August  26tli,  1850. 

Mr.  Leech  was  a  man  of  fine  abilities,  of  very 
firm,  decided  and  honorable  character.  For  the  many 
years  in  which  he  occupied  public  position  at  the 
Capital  of  the  State,  he  sustained  an  untainted  reputa- 
tion. In  all  his  official  relations  he  was  greatly 
esteemed.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country, 
a  thorovigh  Christian  patriot.  In  social  life  he  was 
an  example  of  urbane  manners,  of  warm  and  genial 
friendship,  of  generous  hospitality,  and  he  was  every- 
where welcomed  as  a  man  of  courteous  and  kind 
disposition.  He  loved  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
for  its  weltare  he  gave  toils  and  prayers  and  cares. 
Humble,  kind,  sympathizing  and  fiiithful,  he  was 
lo\ed  as  a  Christian  friend,  and  trusted  as  a  coun- 
sellor. 

Lefevre,  Rev.  Jacob  Amos,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, in  1851.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Baltimore,  October  26th,  1856,  and  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Church  (Franklin  Square), 
Baltimore,  Md.,  1856.  Mr.  Lefevre  is  an  able, 
earnest  and  effecti\e  preacher,  a  good  pastor,  and 
has  beeu  blessed  in  his  ministry. 

Left^wich,  James  Turner,  D.  D.,  was  born 
January  3d,  1835,  at  Liberty,  Bedford  county,  Va. 
His  father,  Thomas  L.  Leftwich,  Esq.,  was  for  many 
years  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
mother  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  James 
Turner,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pulpit 
orators  of  his  day. 

Dr.  Leftwich  was  educated  partly  at  Yale  and  partly 
at  the  College  of  New  J<'rsey,  where  he  was  gi'adn- 
ated  in  the  year  1856.  His  studies  preparatory  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  were  prosecuted  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city.  From  the 
Seminary  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Alexandria,  Va., 
where  for  ten  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and    took  charge  of  the  Central   Presbyterian 
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Church.  In  1879  he  came  to  his  present  field,  the 
First  Preshyterian  Church  of  Baltimore,  Mil. 

In  his  college  days  he  had  already  developed  quali- 
ties that  promised  large  u-sefulness.  His  oratorical 
gifts  were  of  a  rare  order.  With  a  polished  bearing, 
a  graceful  action,  a  warm  imagination,  a  vigorous 
logic,  an  eflfective  voice,  a  felicitous  command  of  lan- 
guage, he  attracted  wide  attention  in  the  debating 
societies,  or  wherever  he  spoke 

His  purpose  had  been  to  enter  the  Bur,  where  he 
must  have  reache<l  a  conspicuous  and  honored  place; 
but,  becoming  a  Christian,  at  Princeton,  he  resolved 
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to  give  himself  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  e:)m- 
menced  a  course  of  severe  study,  that,  with  his  natural 
gifts  have  fitted  him  for  such  important  service  as  a 
pastor,  a  scholar,  a  theologian  and  a  preacher  of  the 
Word. 

Le  Mercier,  Andrew,  pastor  of  the  French 
Reformed  or  Huguenot  Church,  in  Boston,  1715  to 
1748.  He  was  a  native  of  Ciien,  in  Normandy,  France, 
and  entered  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  in  1713.  He 
came  to  Boston  immediately  after  graduation,  having 
been  called  to  succeed  the  excellent  Dailli.  He  died 
in  Boston,  31st  March,  1764.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  works,  "  The  Church  History  of  Geneva,  in  five 
hooks,  with  a  Political  and  Geographical  Account  of 
that  Republic,''  i>ublished  in  Boston,  in  17)!2,  and 
''A  Treatise  Against  Detraction,"  iu  ten  sections, 
Boston,  1733. 

Lenox,  James,  Esq.,  an  honored  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  in  Xew  York  city, 
August  loth,  1800.     After  graduating  from  Columbia 


College,  and  completing  the  study  of  law,  he  entered 
his  father's  couuting-house,  where  he  was  matured 
by  the  experiences  of  business  life.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father  he  retired  from  business,  and  devoted 
his  life  to  .special  .studies,  and  to  works  of  Christian 
benevolence  and  philanthropy.  He  died  Fcbruaiy 
17th,  1880.  No  man  ever  lived  in  New  York  who 
w;is  more  universally  esteemed,  or  whose  death  was 
more  sincerely  regretted.  He  was  a  man  of  singul:ir 
purity  of  life,  and  of  such  high  character  and  un- 
blemished reputiition  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  whole  community.  With  a  large  fortune  at 
command,  he  was  the  supporter  of  every  good  work. 

Though  liberal  in  the  support  of  all  enterprises 
having  in  view  the  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
improvement  of  men,  Mr.  Lenox'  name  is  most 
prominently  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  which  he  was  the  venerable  and  beloved  President. 
The  idea  of  this  Hospital  was  purely  his  own  con- 
ception; he  matured  the  whole  plan  and  arrangement 
before  he  communicated  the  thought  to  others;  he 
selected  the  gentlemen  whom  he  wished  to  be  as- 
sociated with  him  in  this  enterprise,  and,  addressing 
a  note  to  eiich,  he  a.sked  if  they  would  consent  to 
become  directors  of  such  an  Institution,  and  to  signify 
their  a.ssent  by  meeting  him  at  a  given  time  and 
pliice,  to  effect  the  organization.  When  they  assem- 
bled he  unfolded  his  plan  in  all  its  details,  and  then 
projjosed,  in  order  to  stiirt  the  enterprise,  to  give  the 
site  on  .Seventieth  street,  valued  at  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  to  add  to  this  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  monej.  This  liberal 
propo.sal  was  most  cheerfully  accepted,  and  the  work 
was  immediately  commenced.  In  its  prosecution 
.Mr.  Lenox  added  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  the  original  donation.  Thus,  this  Hospitiil 
is  a  monument  to  one  whose  generous  benevolence 
was  proverbial,  and  the  record  of  whose  mode.st  worth 
is  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  suffering. 

Mr.  Leno.x  adorned  every  relation  in  life  which  he 
sustamed.  His  Christian  character  was  of  the  highest 
type.  He  lived  to  glorify  God,  and  was  an  ornament 
to  .society,  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  a  burning  and 
.shining  light  in  the  Church. 

"  -V  sliadow  fell  upon  Tis  when  he  died, 
And  heart  to  heart  instinctively  confessed 
Tliat  God  liad  taken  from  \is  of  His  best." 

L'Escot,  Paul,  a  French  Reformed,  or  Huguenot 
minister,  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1700  to  1711.  He  was  a  native  of 
Nevers,  in  France,  and  pursued  his  studies  for  the 
gospel  ministry  at  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  which  he 
entered  in  1()73.  The  elders  and  heads  of  families 
of  the  Church  in  Charleston  having  authorized  the 
Consistory  of  the  French  Church  in  London  to  send 
them  a  minister,  that  body  made  choice  of  M.  L'Escot. 
He  proved  to  be  a  judicious  and  faithful  minister, 
attached  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  Reformed 
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Church,  and  by  his  firmness  seems  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  defeating  the  effort  made  to  draw 
the  Charleston  congregation  into  the  Anglican  ranks. 

Lavris,  Rev.  James,  was  born  at  Hamden, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y..  May  28th,  1836.  After  a 
year  and  a  half  of  preparatory  study  at  Delhi  and  a 
half  year  of  teaching,  he  entered  Amherst  College,  in 
1857,  and  was  graduated  in  1861.  He  comjileted  his 
theological  studies  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Yoric  citj',  in  1868.  At  his  graduation  at  the 
Seminary  he  was  the  organizer  and  leader  of  the 
memorable  band  of  nine,  from  that  one  class,  who 
went  to  take  possession  of  adjacent  portions  of  Western 
Missouri  and  Eastern  Kansas,  in  the  Fall  of  1868, 
visiting  the  large  cities  on  the  way,  and  holding 
meetings  in  the  large  churches,  and  kindling  every- 
where a  fresh  interest  in  Home  Missions.  The  entire 
band,  together  with  one  man  who  was  educated  on 
the  field,  making  ten  in  all,  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  October,  1868, 
probably  the  largest  number  of  men  ever  ordained 
by  any  Presbytery  at  one  time. 

Soon  after  his  ordination,  Jlr.  Lewis  was  installed 
over  a  church  with  five  members,  at  Humboldt,  Kan. 
So  vigorous  and  comprehensive  was  his  grasp  of  the 
Home  Missionary  work  that  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
General  As.sembly  of  1873,  to  represent  the  Home 
Missionary  side  of  our  Church  at  tlie  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Establislied  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Regard  for  the  health  of  bis  family  compelled 
him  to  leave  Kansas,  and  in  1875  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Church  at  Howell,  Mich.,  where  his  talent  for 
leadership  and  organization  made  him  eminently 
useful,  and  while  there  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Hayes,  in  1878,  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  gave  the 
address  to  the  graduating  cla.ss  there.  In  188'2  he 
was  Killed  to  tlie  Central  Church  of  Joliet,  111.,  wliere 
he  is  now  (1884)  in  the  midst  of  an  active  and  u.seful 
p;istorate. 

Le-wis,  Rev.  Joh-n  Nevin,  was  born  February 
23d,  1809,  at  Northumberland,  Saratoga  county, 
N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Union  College,  in  1832;  studied 
theology  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick,  April  5th,  1835.  In  the 
following  September  he  began  to  serve  the  Church  at 
Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y. ,  as  stated  supply, 
and  continued  to  do  so  four  years.  He  was  ordained, 
February  9th,  1837,  at  Vernon,  N.  Y. ,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Oneida.  In  May,  1839,  he  removed  to  Trux- 
ton,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y.,  and  served  the  church 
at  that  place,  as  stated  supply,  until  Jlay,  1843.  In 
May,  1843,  he  removed  to  Whitney's  Point,  Broome 
county,  N.  Y.  Having  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Church  at  Lisle,  in  the  same  county,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  that  church  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cortland, 
August  30th,  1843.  After  a  pa-storate  of  eight  years  he 
was  released  from  that  charge,  August  l'2tli,  1851. 
In  the  same  vear  he  removed  to   Lodi,  Wis.,  wliere 


he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  soon  com- 
menced preaching  at  Lodi  and  vicinity;  organized  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Lodi,  in  1852,  and  in  1853  the 
Church  at  Lowville.  Both  of  these  he  supplied  regu- 
larly for  five  years,  when  his  infirmities  so  increased 
that  he  ceased  from  regular  work.  During  the  years 
1851-8  he  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  Convention,  after  which  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Columbus  (N.  S. ).  Six 
years  later  he  supplied  the  Lodi  Church  gratuit- 
ously for  one  year,  1863-4,  as  an  aid  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  church  edifice.  He  died,  April  7th, 
1879.  Mr.  Lewis  was  a  man  of  excellent  natural 
gifts  and  attainments.  He  was  an  eager  student, 
and  in  regard  to  all  moral  and  doctrinal  subjects  had 
strong  and  clear  convictions.  He  was  a  truly  devoted, 
earnest  and  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Leybum,  Rev.  George  Lacon,  son  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Winston  and  George  William  Leybum, 
was  born  May  21st,  1839,  in  Areopolis,  in  Southern 
Greece.  BYora  his  birthplace,  in  ancient  Laconia, 
he  derived  his  name,  Lacon.  His  parents  returned 
to  America  during  his  childhood,  and  here  resided 
until  he  went  to  college,  in  Bedford  county,  Va. 
From  his  home  there  he  entered  college  in  1856, 
at  Lexington,  Va.,  then  Washington  College,  now 
known  as  Washington  and  Lee  Uni\ersity.  During 
the  winter  of  that  year  he  professed  conversion,  and 
in  DL'cember.  1856,  united  with  the  church  nearest 
his  home,  at  Liberty,  Bedford  county,  Va. 

In  June,  1859,  he  graduated  at  college,  with  first 
honors,  getting  the  first  medal  at  Washington  College. 

He  then  taught  school  in  Sweet  Water,  Middle 
Tennessee,  the  Winter  of  1859-60,  and  the  following 
year,  1860-61,  entered  upon  his  theological  course  at 
Union  Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Fall  of  1865  he  entered  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Hampden-Sidncy,  Va.,  and  graduated 
there  in  1867.  He  had  been  licen.se(l,  during  the 
war,  by  Piedmont  Presbytery,  January  7tli,  18H4, 
and  in  June,  1867,  he  took  charge  of  the  Loudon 
Street  Church,  in  Winchester,  Va.  He  was  ordained 
by  Winchester  Presbj'tery,  in  November  of  that  year, 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Loudon  Street  Church 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Leyburn  remained  in  Winchester,  a  devoted 
pastor  to  a  devoted  people,  until  March,  1875,  when 
he  was  Ciilled,  through  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Foreign  Mi.ssionsof  his  Church,  and,  as  lie  lielieved,  by 
Providence,  to  accompany  his  parents  to  tlie  land  of 
his  early  adoption,  Greece.  With  them  he  sailed,  in 
March,  1875,  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  go  as  missionaries 
to  the  classic  land  of  Greece.  Here  they  found  a 
home  for  but  a  brief  period. 

The  father  of  Rev.  George  W.  Leyburn  died  within 
a  few  months  after  his  return  to  Greece,  and  Rev.  G. 
L.  Leyburn  remained  only  two  years  longer.  A  long 
spell  of  illness  following  his  father's  death,  and  .some 
subseijuent  discouragements  inacciuiriug  the  language 
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■with  sufficient  fluency  to  preach  the  gospel  there,  made 
liim  conscientionsly  determine  to  return  to  Americas,. 
This  he  did  on  January  7th,  1878,  and  that  the 
Church  miglit  not  lose  by  this  determination,  he 
paid  his  own  expenses  home,  and  refunded  to  the 
Committee,  under  their  protest,  bis  outfit  money 
and  expenses  out.  This  enabled  them  to  put  another 
missionary  on  the  ground,  in  his  place,  and  that 
same  year  Rev.  T.  R.  Sarai)son,  of  Virginia,  was  sent 
out,  and  is  now  a  faithful  missionary  among  the 
Greeks. 

.7ust  after  Mr.  Leybnrn's  return  to  this  country  he 
■was  called  to  Lexington,  Mo.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  there,  in  connection  with  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Churcli.  With  that  people  he 
still  labors,  as  the  shepherd  of  the  flock. 

Leybum,  Rev.  G-eorge  William,  was  born  at 
Lexington,  Va.,  January  2d,  1809.  His  collegiate 
course  was  partly  taken  at  Washington  College,  Vir- 
ginia (now  Washington  and  Lee  University),  in  his 
native  town,  and  the  remainder  at  Princeton  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1829.  He  commenced  his 
theological  .studies  in  Princeton  Seminary,  at  the 
same  time  filling  the  post  of  Tutor  in  the  college,  and 
completed  them  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Vir- 
iginia.  His  licensure  was  received  from  Lexington 
Presbytery,  in  183.5.  He  was  accepted  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, as  a  missionary,  and  sailed  for  the  Turkish 
island  of  Scio  in  the  Autumn  of  1836.  His  friend, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Houston,  had  been  laboring  there, 
but  by  the  time  Mr.  Leyburn  reached  the  East,  that 
mission  had  been  transferred  to  .\reopolis,  the  capital 
of  Laconia,  the  Spartan  province  of  the  Pelo-ponnesus. 
Here  Mr.  Leyburn  labored,  amid  many  discourage- 
ments and  diflicultics,  until,  his  health  failing  and 
insuperable  obstacles  having  been  thrown  in  the  way 
by  the  government  of  Greece,  he  was  compelled, 
reluctantly,  to  abandon  a  field  in  which  he  had 
become  nu>st  deeply  interested.  After  returning  to 
this  country,  as  for  a.s  his  impaired  health  admitted, 
he  was  always  at  work  in  some  department  of  the 
Master's  service. 

In  April,  1875,  Mr.  Leyburn  joyfully  accompanied 
his  son,  the  Rev.  CJ.  L.  Leyburn,  who  was  sent  by  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Church  a.s  missionary  to  Greece.  He  imme- 
diately entered  on  his  work  at  Athens,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  set  off  on  a  tour  in  the  Turki.sh  Empire.  At 
Salonica  (the  ancient  Thessalonica)  he  was  so  much 
encouraged  by  the  prospects  of  usefulness,  as  to  deter- 
mine to  settle  there.  But  what  he  had  chosen  as  his 
field  of  labor  was  destined  to  furnish  liini  a  grave. 
He  was  taken  ill  in  returning  from  a  trip  to  Cassandra, 
and,  after  a  short  illness,  entered  into  the  heavenly 
rest,  August  14th,  187.5,  at  the  age  of  si.xty-six 
years. 

Liberty  of  Conscience.  Our  Confession  (Chap. 
XX,  Sec.  2),  says  on  this  suhject: — 


"  God  alone  is  Lord  of  tlie  conscience,*  and  hath  left  it  free  fron 
the  ductrines  and  cummandmenta  of  men  which  are  in  anything 
contrary  to  Iiis  Wonl,  or  beside  it  in  matters  of  faitli  or  worship;  ■ 
BO  that  to  believe  sucli  doctrines,  or  to  obey  sucli  commandments  ou 
of  conscience,  is  to  lictray  true  liberty  of  conscience  ;  ^  and  llie  re 
quiring  of  implicit  faitli,  and  an  absolute  and  blind  obedience,  is  tc 
destroy  liberty  of  conscience  and  reason  also."  * 

Here  the  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  is  laid 
down  in  most  explicit  terms.  The  con.scienc*,  in  all 
matters  of  faith  and  duty,  is  subject  to  the  authority 
of  God  alone,  and  entirely  free  from  all  subjection  to 
the  traditions  and  commandments  of  men.  To  be- 
lieve any  doctrine,  or  obey  any  commandment,  con- 
trary to  or  beside  the  word  of  God,  out  of  submission 
to  human  authority,  is  to  betray  true  liberty  of  con- 
science. And  be  the  power  and  authority  whose  it 
will ;  be  it  that  of  a  magistrate  or  a  minister,  of  a 
husband,  a  ma.ster,  or  a  parent,  that  would  re([uire  an 
implicit  faith  and  an  absolute  blind  obedience,  it 
would  destroy  liberty  of  conscience. 

The  rights  of  con.science  have  been  frequently  in- 
vaded by  rulers,  both  ci\'il  and  eccle.siastical.  By 
the  Church  of  Rome  the  statements  of  our  Confession 
are  directly  contradicted,  both  in  doctrine  and  in 
practice.  They  teach  that  the  Pope,  and  the  bishops 
in  their  own  dioceses,  may,  by  their  own  authority, 
enact  laws  which  bind  the  conscience,  and  which 
cannot  be  transgressed  -without  incvirring  the  same 
penalties  which  are  annexed  to  every  breach  of  the 
divine  law.  And  they  have  actually  imposed  many 
articles  of  faith,  and  enjoined  numberless  rites  and 
ceremonies,  as  necessary  in  the  worship  of  God,  which 
have  no  foundation  iu  Scripture;  and  they  require 
implicit  faith  in  all  their  decrees,  and  a  blind  obedi- 
ence to  all  their  commands.  Against  the  tyrannical 
usurpations  and  enroachments  of  that  Church  the  sec- 
tion of  our  Confession  referred  to  above  is  princi- 
pally leveled. 

No  person  on  earth  can  have  authority  to  dictate  to 
conscience ;  for  this  would  be  to  assume  a  prerogative 
which  belongs  to  none  but  the  Supreme  Lord  and 
Legislator.  ' '  There  is  one  Lawgiver,  who  is  able  to 
save  and  to  destroy  "  (James  iv,  12).  Such  a  power 
was  prohibited  by  Jesus  Christ  among  his  followers  : 
"The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lord.ship  over 
them,  but  ye  shall  not  be  so"  (Luke  xxii,  25).  It 
was  disclaimed  by  the  inspired  apostles  :  "  Not  that 
we  have  dominion  over  your  faith, ' '  said  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  "but  are  helpers  of  your  joy"  (2 
Cor.  i,  24). 

From  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  section,  it 
manifestly  follows,  that  a  right  of  private  judgment 
about  matters  of  religion  belongs  to  every  man,  and 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  every  Christian.     Christians 


*  James  iv,  12 ;  Romans  xiv,  4. 

=  Acts  iv,  10;  V,  29;  1  Cor.  vii,  2.'! ;  Matt,  xxiii,  8-10;  2  Cor.  i,  2'<; 
Matt.  XV,  9. 
»  Ool.  ii,  20,  22,  23 ;  Gal.  i,  10 ;  ii,  4-5, 

*  Rom.    X,  17  ;  xiv,  23;  Isa.  viii,  20;   .\ct3  xvii,  U  ;   .John  iv,  22; 
I  Ho.<i.  V,  11  ;  Ecv.  xiii,  12,  V\  17;  Jcr.  viii,  0. 
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are  expressly  required  to  examine  and  prove  every 
doctrine  by  the  unerring  rule  of  the  Word  of  God 
(Isa.  viii,  20  ;  1  John  iv,  1).  They  ought  to  be 
ready  to  render  a  reason  of  the  hope  which  is  in  them 
(1  Pet.  iii,  15);  and  this  none  can  do  who  receive 
the  doctrines  and  coniniandmcnts  of  men  with  im- 
plicit faith  and  blind  obedience.  "Whatsoever  is 
not  done  in  faith,  nor  accompanied  with  a  personal 
persuasion  of  the  obligation  or  lawfulness  of  it  in 
the  sight  of  God,  is  prouoimced  to  be  sin  (Uom.  xiv. 
23). 

It  follows  no  less  clearly,  from  the  principles  here 
laid  down,  that  when  lawful  .superiors  command 
what  is  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  beside  it,  in 
matters  of  faith  and  worship,  their  commands  do  not 
bind  the  conscience.  The  obedience  which  the  Scrip- 
tures command  us  to  render  to  lawful  superiors, 
whether  parents,  or  husbands,  or  magistrates,  is  not 
unlimited;  there  are  cases  in  which  disobedience 
becomes  a  duty.  No  one  doubts  that  the  precept, 
' '  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things,  "isa 
command  to  obey  them  only  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rightful  parental  authority,  and  imposes  no  oblig.a- 
tion  to  implicit  and  p;;ssive  obedience.  The  case  is 
equally  plain  with  regard  to  the  command,  "Wives, 
submit  to  your  own  husbands."  And  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  obedience  due  to  magistrates  is 
also  limited.  The  precept  "  Let  every  soul  be  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  powers,"  must  be  understood  as  a 
command  to  obt'y  magistrates  only  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rightful  authority,  and  in  all  things  lawful. 
The  same  inspired  teachers  who  enjoined  in  such 
general  terms  obedience  to  rulers,  themselves  uni- 
formly and  openly  disobeyed  them  whenever  their 
commands  were  inconsistent  with  other  and  higher 
obligations.  "We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men"  (Acts  v,  29),  was  the  principle  which  they 
avowed,  and  on  which  they  acted.  When  the 
Apostles  were  charged  by  the  Jewi.sh  Council  to 
speak  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  their  unhesitating 
answer  was,  ' '  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge 
ye.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard"  (Acts  iv,  19,  20).  No  com- 
mand to  do  anj'thing  morally  wrong  can  be  binding 
on  the  conscience. 

Liddell,  Rev.  Andrew  R.,  was  born  in  Gwi- 
nette  county,  Ga.,  April  4th,  1829.  He  graduated  at 
Oglethorpe  University,  18.")5,  and  at  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  May,  1858.  In  the 
Autumn  of  1858  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
churches  of  Cuthbert  aud  Fort  G.aines,  Ga.,  and 
continued  in  this  relation  \intil  his  death,  which 
occurred  November  2Gth,  1860.  Under  Mr.  Liddell's 
brief  ministrations,  a  large  number  were  added  to 
the  church.  He  was  truly  a  "burning  and  shining 
light. "  His  ministry  was  characterized  by  piety,  self- 
denying  t;iil,  clearness  aud  force  in  the  preservation 
of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  directness  in  the  .search- 


ing application  which  he  made  to  the  conscience  of 
his  hearers.     His  end  was  peace. 

Lincoln  University.    This  well  known  benev- 
olent  enterprise,   for    the   classical    and  theological 
education  of  Negroes,  had  its  origin  in  the  large  heart 
and   broad,  iiir-seeing  intelligence  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  John  Wilier  Dickey,  D.n.,  at  that  time  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa.     In 
the  year  1854  application  was  made  by  the  New  Castle 
Presbytery,  to  the  Legislature,  for  a  charter.     This 
action  was  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Dickey, 
and  was  carried  through  by  his    urgent  advocacy. 
The    charter   was    granted.      Under    its   provision, 
"  Ashmun  Institute  "  was  incorporated  in  a  body  of 
nine  trustees,  whose  successors  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Presbytery.     Two  years  were  then  spent  in 
appeals  to  the  churches  and  benevolent  friends  of  the 
Negro  for  the  funds  needed.     At  that  time  friends 
[  were  few,  and  the  churches  generally  indiflerent  or 
i  antagonistic.     Much  of  this  labor  was  done  by  Dr. 
!  Dickey,  who  was  President  of  the  Board,  and  Chair- 
i  man  of  the  Executive  Committee.     Land  for  the  pur- 
'  pose  was   purchased  in  Chester  county,  four  miles 
northeast  of  the  borough  of  Oxford,  and  about  forty 
miles  southwest  of   Philadelphia.      X  hall  was  built, 
which  contained  dormitories  tor  the  students,  refectory 
and  class  rooms;  also  a  residence  for  the  Principal. 

This  building  was  dedicated,  and  the  Institute 
opened,  and  solemnly  consecrated,  on  January  1st, 
1857.  The  Rev.  Cortland  Van  Rensselaer,  n.D.,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  our  Church, 
delivered  the  address.  It  is  a  model  of  classic 
eloquence,  and  expresses  a  spirit  of  broad  Christian 
philanthroiiy. 

For  ibur  years  following,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Rev.  J.  P.  Carter,  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  Institution 
was  prosperous.  There  was  healthy  growth  and  good 
fruit.  Three  of  the  students  of  this  period  were  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  with  a 
Commission-  from  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
went  as  missionaries  to  Liberia,  Africa.  Shortly  after 
this  came  the  civil  war.  It  was  a  period  of  prolonged 
and  severe  trial;  for  the  Institute  had  no  endowment 
and  the  flow  of  funds  for  its  support  was  cut  off. 
How  could  its  father  and  founder  see  it  succumb  ? 
In  this  emergency,  means  were  provided  by  a  mort- 
gage on  his  own  home,  and  the  work  was  saved. 
Negro  emancipation  followed,  and  with  it  a  call  in 
trumpet  tones,  which  waked  up  many  to  a  conviction 
of  their  responsibility  to  God  for  the  care  of  the 
Negro,  and  that  enlarged  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  Christian  education  of  the  liberated  millions. 
The  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  Rev.  Albert  Barnes, 
and  other  men  of  similar  spirit,  came  forward  and 
took  place  among  the  leaders  in  the  new  campaign. 
A  supplementary  charter,  authorizing  heavier  finan- 
cial responsibilities,  aud  operations  on  a  wider  scale, 
was  secured.  By  this  action  of  the  Legislature,  in 
186(5,  Ashmun  Institute  became  '•Lincoln.  Viiiversiii/." 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  was  increased  from  nine  to 

twenty -one,  witli  a  provision  that  (in  the  ccclesiastioal 
changes  which  followed),  made  it  self-pcrpotuating. 
The  oversight  of  the  Theological  Department  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  power  to  veto  the 
appointment  of  Professors,  and  responsible  control  of 
the  instruction. 

To  superintend  these  movements  and  to  organize 
Lincoln  University  on  the  basis  of  the  new  charter, 
Rev.  I.  N.  Rendall,  li.  D.,  was,  in  I8G0,  called  to  the 
presidency,  which  he  still  holds.  There  have  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  Faculty,  at  different 
times,  Doctors  Lorenzo  Westcott,  E.  U.  Bower,  E. 
E.  Adams,  T.  W.  Cattell,  G.  T.  WoodhuU,  C.  R. 
Gregory  and  E.  T.  Jeffers;  Revs.  J.  B.  Rendall,  C. 
C.  Dickey  and  B.  T.  Jones.  Drs.  Westcott,  Adams, 
Bower  and  Gregory  died,  and  Rev.  Clement  C. 
Dickey  resigned.  Rev.  John  Miller  Dickey,  D.i).,  to 
whom  the  Institution  owes  its  existence,  and  much  of 
its  priisperity,  after  unwearied  labors  in  its  behalf, 
and  holding  through  more  than  twenty  years  the 
presidency  of  the  Board,  was,  in  the  year  1878, 
called  to  his  reward. 

In  the  year  1865,  twelve  months  before  the  new 
charter  was  obtained,  work  was  begun  on  a  second 
dormitory,  called  Lincoln  Hall.  It  is  constructed  of 
brick,  and  accommodates  eighty  students.  In  1870, 
another  structure,  one  hundred  feet  by  thirty-six,  was 
built  for  students,  and  now,  after  twelve  years,  still 
another.  There  is  also  a  stone  building,  which  con- 
tains, besides  the  chapel,  six  class  rooms;  and  an 
edifice  called  Li\ingstone  Hall,  which  accommodates 
the  large  Commencement  assemblies.  Convenient 
houses  have  also  been  provided  for  each  of  the  six 
Professors.  This  property,  with  a  campus  of  over 
seventy  acres,  has  cost  at  least  one  hundred  and  lifty 
thousand  dollars.  Endowments  for  the  support  of 
Professors,  amounting  to  about  Sl-20,000,  and  scholar- 
ships to  about  §40,000,  have  been  provided  by  the 
liberality  of  friends.  These  funds,  are  all  held  and 
securely  invested  by  the  Trustees. 

The  cost  of  education  is  thus  reduced  to  about  $130 
a  year  for  the  board  and  other  college  expenses  of  a 
.student.  This  may  be  provided  for  permanently  by 
a  scholarship  of  $2500.  An  endowment  of  §25,000 
provides  for  the  moderate  salary  of  a  Professor. 
The  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the  work  would 
be  greatly  increased  by  many  more  endowments 
of  the  former  class  and  by  at  least  three  of  the 
latter. 

The  scope  and  .spirit  as  well  as  the  sti/le  and  extent 
of  the  culture  and  training  given  in  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity were  early  determined.  On  that  plan,  and  on 
the  principles  then  adopted,  which  are  still  firmly 
held,  this  work  has  been  developed.  Its  scope  is  to 
provide  the  Negroes  of  this  land  and  of  Africa  with 
thoroughly  trained  educators  of  their  own  race.  With 
Christian  leaders,  teachers,  and  gospel  ministers,  its 


spirit  is  that  of  the  great  commission  given  by  Christ 
to  His  Church,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  which  is  the  overflow- 


ing of  divine  love  throngli  human  hearts,  and  by 
human  lips.  The  xlyle  of  the  training  to  be  given 
was  determined  on  the  prineiiile,  that  whatever  is 
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good  for  a  white  man  is  good  also  for  a  l)la(tk  man  in 
the  same  circumstances.  The  rule  is,  to  adapt  the 
treatment,  the  discipline,  the  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture of  the  Negro  to  his  need;  to  provide  for  what<'ver 
special  deficiencies  are  found  in  his  liabits,  in  his 
heart  and  mind.  Supreme  importance  is,  therefore, 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  moral  principle,  to  the 
education  of  conscience,  utilizing  his  strong  emotional 
nature  in  his  religious  training.  The  Negro  is  treated 
as  a  man;  in  this  way  he  is  taught  to  respect  himself 
and  to  recognize  his  direct  responsibility  to  God  for 
the  right  use  and  improvement  of  all  his  powers. 
Lincoln  University  proposes,  by  these  means,  to  set 
the  Negro  on  his  own  feet. 

The  exieni  of  the  course  is  determined  only  by  the 
facilities  for  preparation  accessible  to  the  students, 
and  by  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  University. 
As  these  enlarge  the  curriculum  will  be  extended. 
The  preparatory  course  in  the  Institution  which  at 
first  was  three  years,  is  now  limited  to  one.  Many 
academies  and  colleges  in  the  Southern  States,  taught 
by  graduates  of  the  Univer.sity,  are  now  preparing 
students  for  this  class,  as  well  as  for  the  college 
course.  Four  j'ears  are  given  to  academical  study 
in  the  four  college  classes.  In  the  year  1869  a  full 
three  years'  theological  course  was  inaugurated,  from 
which  the  first  class  graduated  in  187'2.  Teaching 
in  the  preparatory  class  is  done  by  tutors  selected 
from  the  graduates.  Instruction  in  Rhetoric  and 
Elocution  is  supplemented  by  two  literary  societies. 
Lectures  on  Polemic  and  Pastoral  Theology,  Natural 
Science,  etc., — one  or  more  courses  annually — are 
delivered  by  distinguished  ministers  and  laymen. 
Prominent  among  these  have  been  Kev.  Albert  ISarnes, 
Drs.  Robert  Du  Bois,  AVilliam  R.  Bingham,  James 
Roberts,  and  others.  Dr.  William  S.  I'lumer,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  South,  would  have  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Polemic  Theology,  but  death 
prevented. 

More  than  five  hundred  young  men  have  taken  a 
partial  course  in  English  studies  only,  many  of  whom 
are  now  employed  as  teachers  in  the  Southern  St;ites. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  students  have  graduated  from 
the  full  college  course,  of  whom  over  a  hundred  are 
engaged  in  professional  and  educational  labor.  One 
hundred  have  received  license  or  ordination  as  min- 
isters of  the  gospel.  Eight  have  gone  as  missionaries 
to  Africa,  six  of  whom  have  laid  down  their  lives  in 
that  work.  The  number  of  students  is  now  (1883) 
two  hundred  and  fifteen.  In  the  Preparatory  Class, 
sixty-nine;  in  the  four  College  Classes,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight;  in  the  Theological  Department, 
sixteen. 

The  spirit  and  style  of  the  training  in  Lincoln 
University  may  now,  after  twenty-six  years  of  trial, 
be  judged  by  its  results,  by  the  quality  of  its  ripened 
fruit,  by  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  men  it  has  sent 
into  the  field.  There  is  satisfactory  testimony  that 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  successful  laborers;  that  they  are 


wisely  adapting  their  teaching  and  methods  of  labor 
to  the  lowly  condition  of  their  people;  that  usually, 
with  much  skill,  good  common  sense,  and  conse- 
cration to  the  cause,  they  bring  their  superior  culture 
to  aid  in  impro^^ng  the  social,  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  their  people,  who  find  them  to  be  sym- 
pathizing friends,  and  confide  in  them  as  competent 
and  trustworthy  guides.  In  a  large  number  of 
Northern  pulpits  and  public  halls  the  stirring  ser- 
mons and  eloquent  addres.ses  of  Lincoln  graduates 
have  been  heard  with  pleasure  and  high  approval, 
and  they  have  frequently  awakened  enthusiastic 
applause  on  the  floor  of  our  General  Assembly. 

The  extent  and  thoroughness  of  the  course  of 
instruction  given  to  Negro  students  in  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity has  been  amply  justified,  by  the  use  they 
have  made  of  it,  in  the  establishment  of  Allen  Uni- 
versity, Columbia,  S.  C,  with  its  two  hundred  and 
fifty  students;  of  Zion  Wesley  Institute,  Salisbury, 
N.  C. ,  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  students,  and 
of  the  excellent  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs, 
Miss.,  and  of  other  similar  Institutions  of  high  grade, 
also  projected  and  presided  over  by  her  own  sons. 

The  present  ofiicers  of  instruction  and  government 
in  Lincoln  University  are:  Rev.  Isiiac  N.  Rendall, 
D.  D.,  President,  etc.;  Rev.  E.  T.  JefFer.s,  D.  D.,  John 
C.  Baldwin  Professor  of  Theology;  Rev.  Gilbert  T. 
Woodhull,  D.  D.,  Charles  Avery  Professor  of  Classical 
and  Hellenistic  Greek,  etc.;  Rev.  John  B.  Rendall, 
A.  M.,  I.  H.  Cassedy  Professor  of  Latin,  etc.;  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Cattell,  PH.  D.,  Reuben  J.  Flick  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  etc. ;  Rev.  B.  T.  Jones,  William  E. 
Dodge  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  etc.  The  Finan- 
cial Secretary  of  the  Institution  is  Rev.  Edward 
Webb,  Oxford,  Pa. 

Lindsay,  Thomas,  elder  in  the  church  at  St. 
Charles,  JIo.,  was  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  A.D., 
1771.  To  read,  to  write,  and  to  recite  the  Shorter 
Catechism  was  the  extent  of  his  education,  when  he 
betook  himself  to  the  tratle  of  a  weaver.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  he  came  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
obtained  employment  as  a  merchant's  clerk,  and  soon, 
by  his  diligence  and  Scotch  thrift,  he  Wiis  able  to  set 
uj)  business  for  himself  at  Columbia,  in  the  same 
State.  Having  been  cautioned  that  he  could  not 
succeed  unless  he  sold  liquor  and  opened  his  store 
on  the  Lord's  day,  he  did  neither,  but  pursued  his 
business  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  was  very  greatly 
prospered. 

In  1816  Mr.  Lindsay  removed  to  Missouri,  and 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
St.  Charles,  on  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  The  cultivation  of  his  farm  he  left  to  his 
servants,  while  he  gave  himself  to  reading,  to  the 
study  of  God's  Word,  and  to  noting  the  movements 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  w;is  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  prophecies,  which  he  studied  with  mar- 
velous painstaking  research,  as  is  evidenced  by  a 
large  manuscript  volume  on  the  Revelation,  another 
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on  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  particularly  those 
relating  to  the  Jews,  and  several  volumes  of  iistro- 
nomical  and  chronological  calculations.  The  St. 
Charles  Church  Wiis  organized  in  1819.  Mr.  Lindsay 
was  its  lirst  elder,  and  its  chief  supporter  as  long  as 
he  lived.  Emphatically,  he  loved  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  the  House  of  the  Lord,  and  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  and  the  children  and  servants  of  (Jod. 
He  was  a  social  man,  of  proverbial  hospitality,  a  liberal 
giver,  a  faithful  steward,  an  uncompromising  advo- 
cate and  defender  of  sound  doctrine.  Illustrative  of 
his  Scotch  grit  and  his  intense  earnestness  in  behalf 
of  truth,  when  sixty-seven  years  old,  he  made  the 
long  and  wearisome  journey,  by  stage  coach,  to 
Pliiladeljihia,  in  18.'?8,  that  he  might  lift  his  voice  in 
the  General  As.semhly  in  defence  of  Old  School  ortho- 
doxy. Mr.  Lindsay  died  in  1843,  leaving  all  his 
lands,  except  the  homestead,  to  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and,  by  will,  manumitting  his  slaves  and 
providing  for  their  transportation  to  Liberia.  He 
lived  not  in  vain.     He  died  in  the  Lord. 

Lindsley,  Aaron  L.,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  Troy, 
N.  Y. ;  prosecuted  his  .studies  at  Marion  College,  and 
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at  the  Troy  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  received  the 
honorary  degrees.  He  left  his  profession  of  Civil 
Engineer,  in  184"2,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  He 
spent  two  years  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
a  third  at  Princeton,  to  which  another  year  of  theo- 
logicid  studies  was  added.  In  1846,  having  been  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  he  was  sent 
out  by  the  General  Assembly  to  join  in  organizing 
the  Presbytery  of  Wisconsin.     While  pastor  at  Wau- 


kesha, he  made  missionary  journeys  to  every  part  of 
the  Territory  and  Northern  Illinois.  In  six  years 
the  Presbytery  was  divided  into  three,  and  erected 
into  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin.  To  missionary  labors 
were  added  elibrts  to  found  a  college  at  Waukesha, 
which  is  still  on  its  career  of  usefulness,  known  a.s 
(JarroU  College.  Tlie  summary  of  si.K  years'  lalmr  in 
connection  with  associated  brethren  presented  a 
record  of  expansion  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Excessive  labors  exacted  a 
change,  and  in  1853  Dr.  Lind.sley  found  a  Bethesda  at 
South  Salem,  near  the  city  of  New  York.  The  church 
grew,  under  his  ministrv,  in  numbers,  usefulness  and 
influence.  There  were  several  well-defined  revivals, 
in  one  of  which  more  than  eighty  persons  were 
gathered  into  the  Ibid.  Having  declined  many  over- 
tures to  important  charges,  he  accepted  a  repeated 
call  to  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1868.  His  missionary 
zeal  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  a  broader  field  for 
its  exercise.  By  journeys,  by  correspondence,  and  by 
new.spaper  articles,  many  missionaries  were  introduced 
and  numerous  churches  founded  in  this  vast  region. 
Dr.  Lindsley  introduced  schools  and  missions  into 
Alaska;  formed  the  first  church  and  built  the  first 
Protestant  house  of  worship  in  that  Territory.  Indian 
tribes  in  Idaho  and  Washington  Territory  ha\e, 
during  a  course  of  years,  felt  the  benefit  of  his  labors 
on  their  behalf,  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  He 
lends  the  whole  force  of  his  influence  in  behalf  of 
educational  and  reformatory  measures,  and  in  sup- 
port of  catholic  societies  and  missions  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Dr.  Lindsley's  church  has  been  distinguished  for 
its  expansive  spirit.  It  has  been  called  "  The  Banner 
Church ' '  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  has  already  sent 
off  three  colonies,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
for  two  more. 

As  a  pastor.  Dr.  Lindsley  is  indefatigable  and 
greatly  beloved.  His  constant  hearers  characterize 
his  discourses  as  earnest,  eloquent,  spiritual,  tbrcible 
and  original,  keeping  his  congregation  abreast  of  the 
thought  of  the  day,  and  making  Christ  and  His  sal- 
vation ever  prominent.  He  is  placed  by  the  best 
judges  in  the  front  rank  of  living  preachers. 

Lindsley,  Philip, D.  D.,  was  born  December  21st, 
1786,  near  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jer.sey  in  September,  1804.  Alter 
his  graduation  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  Morris- 
town  and  Baskingridge,  until  the  Spring  of  1807, 
at  which  time  he  was  received  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  The 
same  year  he  became  a  Tutor  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  where  he  reiliained  two  years,  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  at  the  same  time  studjing  theologj' 
in  connection  with  the  classics,  the  French  lan- 
guage, etc.  The  Winter  of  1809-10  he  spent  at  the 
college,  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  theology, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  Dr.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  ISIO,  was 
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licensed,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  to 
preach  the  gospel.  After  several  years  spent  in  travel, 
and  in  tlie  continued  study  of  theology,  he  became 
Senior  Tutor  in  tlie  College  at  Princeton.  In  1813  he 
was  transferred  from  the  Tutorship  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Languages,  and  at  the  same  time  was  chosen 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  also  held  the 
offices  of  librarian  and  inspector  of  the  college  during 
his  connection  with  the  Institution. 

In  June,  1817,  Mr.  Lindsley  was  ordained,  sine 
titulo,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  in 
September  following  was  elected  vice-President  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  After  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Green,  as  President  of  the  college,  in  18'2i2,  he 
was,  for  one  year,  acting  President.  He  was  chosen 
President  of  Cunil)crland  College,  Tennessee,  and  was 
inaugurated  Jauu;iry  12th,  183.5.  His  address,  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion,  was  published  and  very  widely 
circulated.  It  was  a  noble  effort,  and  was  regarded 
as  auspicious  of  an  eminently  useful  and  brilliant 
career.  The  corporate  name  of  the  college  was  changed, 
the  next  year,  to  "The  University  of  Nashville. " 

In  May,  1834,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  unanimously  elected 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  "Royal  Society  of  Northern  Anti- 
quaries," at  Copenhagen,  in  1837.  In  May,  I8.3O,  he 
■was  elected  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  and 
Biblical  Archa;ology  in  the  New  Albany  Theological 
Seminary,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  Professor- 
ship at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  Here  he 
continued,  usefully  and  acceptably  employed,  until 
April,  1853,  when  he  resigned  the  office,  contrary  to 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Board.  The  remaining 
two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  chiefly  in  .study, 
devotion  and  intercourse  with  his  triends.  He  died 
May  23d,  18.5,5. 

As  a  man  of  learning.  Dr.  Lindsley  was  distin- 
guished for  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  his 
classical  attainments.  His  qualilieations  as  a  teacher 
were  very  superior.  In  conversation  and  del)ate  he 
wasreadj'and  fluent.  Asapreacher,  he  possessed  many 
admirable  qualities.  His  friendship  was  marked  by 
sincerity  and  warmth.  The  influence  which,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  exerted  as  an  educator,  over 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  whole  Southwest,  h;us 
been  wide  and  enduring. 

Linn,  James,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Sherman's  Val- 
ley, now  Perry  county.  Pa.,  September  4th,  1783. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dickiuson  College  in  1805; 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  1808,  and 
ordained  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  April,  1810,  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Huntingdon.  His  pastoral  charge  embraced 
the  churches  of  Bellefonte  and  Lick  Run.  In  1839 
he  was  released  from  Lick  Run  and  retained  Bellefonte, 
where  he  sust;iined  the  relation  of  pastor  until  his 
decease,  February  23d,  1868. 

In  social  life.  Dr.  Linn,  though  rather  retiring  and 
silent,  was,  when  drawn  out,  both  vivacious  and  in- 


structive. As  a  Presbyter,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
faithful,  and  his  brethren,  in  Pre.sbj'tery,  as  elsewhere, 
found  him  a  wise  and  reliable  counsellor.  As  a  pastor, 
he  was  kind  and  sympathizing.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  plain  and  instructive,  inclining  more  to  the  doc- 
trinal and  practical  than  to  the  experimental  and 
hortatory.  No  sermon  was  ever  repeated  in  the  same 
pulpit.  He  was  eminently  a  modest  man,  disliking 
to  put  himself  forward  in  any  way,  "  seeking  not  his 
own,"  hiding  self  in  the  Saviour  for  whom  he  lived 
and  labored.  His  influence  is  attested  by  the  intelli- 
gence, taste,  refinement,  moral  excellence,  and  elevated 
Christian  character  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Bellefonte,  among  whom  he  labored  for  nearly  sixty 
years.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  b}'  his 
own  congregation  was  largely  shared  by  the  whole 
community  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  generous  in 
his  dealings  with  the  church.  When  there  was  a 
heavy  weight  of  indebtedness  upon  it,  he  voluntarily 
remitted  every  year  a  portion  of  his  salary  as  his  con- 
tribution towards  the  payment  of  the  debt.  When 
under  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, and  an  assistant  was  provided.  His  salary  would 
have  been  continued  as  before,  had  he  not  absolutely 
declined,  under  the  altered  circumstances,  to  receive 
more  than  i?200  per  annum,  which  was  forced  upon 
his  acceptance.  The  tablet,  which  fitly  commemo- 
rates his  long  connection  with  the  Bellefonte  Church, 
bears  this  inscription: — 

"  FaUhful,  wise,  meek,  patient,  pure,  devout." 

Linn,  Rev.  John,  was  born  in  Adams  county. 
Pa.,  in  1749;  was  fitted  for  college  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Smith,  of  Peciuea,  Lancaster  county.  Pa. ; 
graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  in  1773;  studied  theology 
under. the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Cooper;  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  in  December,  1776,  and 
soon  after  was  ordained  imd  installed  pastor  of  the 
congregations  in  Sherman's  Valley,  in  Cumberlar.d 
(now  Perrj')  county,  Pa.,  where  he  remained,  labor- 
ing, faithfully  and  efficiently,  to  the  close  of  his  min- 
istry and  his  life,  in  1820.  Mr.  Linn  was  distin- 
guished for  sobriety  of  mind  rather  than  versatility; 
was  reflective  rather  than  imaginative.  He  was  a 
solemn  and  impressive  preacher,  uncommonly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  flock;  and  in  his  family,  and, 
indeed,  all  his  relations,  he  was  a  fine  example  of 
Christian  dignity,  tenderness  and  fidelity. 

Linn,  Dr.  John  Blair,  was  born  in  Shippens- 
burg,  Pa.,  March  14th,  1777,  and  was  a  precocious 
boy.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  at  eighteen, 
before  which  time  he  had  already  published  in  the 
periodical  press  essays  in  prose  and  verse  and  written 
a  play,  which  was  acted.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law  with  General  Hamilton,  but  abandoned  it  in 
disgust.  He  then  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Romeyn, 
a  Dutch  divine  of  Schenectady.  After  entering  the 
ministry  his  great  popularity  secured  him  many  in- 
vitations, but  his  choice  led  hira  to  become  the  asso- 
ciate of  Dr.  Ewing,  in  the  First  Church,  Philadelphia, 
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June,  1799.  In  1803  he  suffered  from  a  sunstroke, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
His  spirits  hecanie  dii>ressed,  and  he  died  of  hemor- 
rhage, August  :{()tli,  1804,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
seven. 

Besides  his  early  poems,  his  published  works  were 
a  "  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Washington,"  a  "  I'oem  on 
the  Powers  of  Genius,"  a  posthumous  poem  called 
"  Valerian,"  a  "  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Ewing," 
and  a  "  Reply  to  Dr.  Priestley's  Comparison  between 
Socrates  and  Christ. "  The  merit  of  this  reply  gained 
him  the  Degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Linn's  tastes  were  refined  and 
poetic,  and  his  sensibilities exiiuisite.  This  led  him, 
though  warm  and  generous  in  his  nature,  to  a  moody 
and  melancholy  state  of  mind,  and  a  morbid  dread 
of  death,  which  was  only  held  in  check  by  a  deep 
sense  of  religion. 

Liinn,  Rev.  William,  D.  D.,  w;is  horn  in  Ship- 
pensburg.  Pa.,  in  1752,  and  graduated  at  Princeton 
College,  in  1772.  Soon  after  being  licensed  he  entered 
the  American  army  as  a  chaplain.  In  1784  he  was 
rector  of  an  academy  in  Somerset  county,  Md.,  where 
he  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  scholar. 
In  1786  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  but  remained  there  only  a  few 
months,  as,  in  the  November  after  his  settlement,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  He  died,  in  Albany,  in  January,  1808. 
Dr.  Linn  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
He  w;is  in  great  demand  on  charitable  and  public 
occasions.  A  number  of  his  sernums,  indicative  of  his 
ability,  were  published. 

Lippincott,  Rev.  Thomas,  was  born  in  Salem, 
N.  J.,  February  6th,  1791.  After  .spending  a  short 
time  in  Philadelphia,  he  removed  to  Lumberland, 
N.  Y.,  in  1814.  Here  he  married,  August  15th,  1816, 
and  late  in  the  Fall  of  1817  he  started  for  the  West, 
with  his  wife  and  infant  daughter.  On  December 
1st  they  embarked  at  Pittsburg,  with  another  family, 
on  a  Monongahela  flat-boat,  which  they  liad  chartered 
to  convey  them  down  the  Ohio.  On  the  30th  of  the 
same  month  they  landed  at  Shawneetown.  He  found 
his  way  to  St.  Louis,  then  but  a  village,  and  engaged 
as  clerk,  hut  soon  entered  into  business  for  himself. 
He  took  a  stock  of  goods  to  Milton,  111. ,  where  his 
wife  established  the  first  Sabbath-school  in  that  State. 
His  next  place  of  residence  was  Edwardsville,  where, 
certainly  for  one  year,  he  was  editor  of  the  Edwards- 
ville Spectator,  and  during  the  six  years  in  which  the 
paper  was  published  at  Edwardsville,  he  was  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  its  columns.  While  in  Edwards- 
ville, besides  his  editorial  duties,  he  was  clerk  in  the 
Land  Office  and  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Mr.  Lippincott  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Edwardsville.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
October  8th,  1828,  and  ordained  October  19th,  1829. 
His  stated  labors  were  exclusively  with  the  churches 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Svnod  of  Illinois.    He  also  acted 


for  several  months  as  .\gent  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union.  His  last  field  was  Dacoign,  in  Perry 
county.  His  ministerial  labors  were  abundant,  ac- 
cepfcihle  and  successful.  No  man  in  the  Synod  was 
more  universally  res]>e(ted  and  heh)ved.  He  was  the 
first  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  .Mton.  He  died 
in  April,  1869.  "It  is  difhcult,"  says  Dr.  A.  T. 
Norton,  "  to  characterize  such  a  man,  because  of  the 
very  completeness  of  his  character  and  the  absence 
of  great  salient  points.  It  was  something  like  the 
prairies  of  his  adopted  State,  everywhere  rich  and 
fertile,  hut  destitute  of  towering  mountains,  snow- 
crowned  and  conspicuous,  indeed,  but  cold  and 
barren;  and  destitut*',  also,  of  those  swamp-lands 
which  lie  too  low  for  drainage  and  cultivation.  His 
mental  eftbrts  were  always  respectable,  never  sinking 
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below  mediocrity,  seldom  soaring  far  above  it.  He 
was  not  a  meteor,  or  a  comet,  but  rather  the  north 
star,  steadily  shining,  clear  and  fbced.  His  moral 
character,  also,  was  complete.  He  loved  his  neighbor 
as  himself  He  was  liberal  with  his  means,  almost 
to  a  fault.  His  Christian  character,  also,  was  com- 
plete. Christ's  atonement  was  his  only  hope,  Christ's 
example  his  only  pattern,  Christ's  precepts  his  only 
rule." 

Little,  Rev.  G-eorge  Obadiah,  the  third  son 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Heniy  and  Susan  Norton  (Smith)  Little, 
was  born  in  Madison,  Ind.,  May  2d,  1839.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  in  1860  ;  at  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  in  1863;  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Preslw-tery  of  New  Albany,  in  1862,  and  sup- 
plied the  Church  at  Veray,  Ind.,  during  his  Senior 
year  at  the  Seminary.      After  preaching  a  year  at 
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Birmingham,  Pa. ,  he  was  called  to  the  Second  Church, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  he  labored  till  1871,  when 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  in  Connersville.  In 
June,  1873,  before  his  installation,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Assembly's  Presbyterian  Church,  Wiushington, 
D.  C,  and  was  installed  pastor,  November  9th,  1873. 
He  is  one  of  four  brothers,  all  of  whom  are  ministers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Little  has  the 
qualities  which,  under  God,  give  success  to  the 
preacher  and  pastor.  Originality  and  vigor  charac- 
terize his  pulpit  ministrations.  While  refciining  ever 
simplicity  of  style  and  purity  of  gospel  truth,  he  not 
seldom  interests  and  impresses  by  the  unusual,  strik- 
ing and  attractive  form  in  which  his  thought  is 
presented.  The  ten  years  of  his  ministry  in  Wash- 
ington, ju.st  closed,  have  resulted  in  the  steady 
enlargement  of  his  sphere  of  influence,  and  the  growth 
of  the  Church  in  number  and  efficiency.  He  has 
published  various  discourses,  and  contributed  articles 
for  religious  periodicals. 

Little,  Henry,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Boscawen, 
N.  H.,  March  30th,  1800,  and  died  at  Madison,  Ind., 
February  25th,  188"2.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth, 
N.  H.,  in  18'26,  in  which  year  si.\ty  of  the  students 
became  Christians,  a  result  to  which  he  largely  con- 
tributed by  his  personal  visits  and  conversation.  He 
graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover, 
Mass.,  and  was  ordained  September  24th,  1H29,  at 
Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  with  fifteen 
others,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  Home  or  Foreign 
missionaries.  The  hymn  "Watchman,  What  of  the 
Night,"  was  composed  and  set  to  music  for  that 
occasion,  and  sung  there  for  the  first  time. 

For  over  a  year  after  his  ordination  he  was  in  the 
employment  of  the  American  Education  Society,  and 
was  very  successful  in  raising  money  and  persuading 
young  men  to  enter  the  ministry.  In  1831  he  was 
settled  as  pastor  over  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Oxford,  O.,  and  during  a  pastorate  of  two  years, 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  persons  united  with 
the  church,  many  of  whom  were  students  in  Miami 
University.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Madison,  Ind.,  from  1838  to  1840, 
during  which  time  sixty  were  received  into  the 
church  on  profession  of  their  faith.  But  the  most 
important  and  continuous  work  of  his  life — nearly 
forty-nine  years  in  all — was  in  connection  with  the 
general  agency  of  Home  Missions ;  from  1833  to  18(il 
in  connection  with  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  ;  from  that  time  until  1869  with  the  Presby- 
terial  Committee  of  Home  Missions,  N.  S. ;  and  Irom 
that  till  his  death  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

In  this,  his  life-work.  Dr.  Little  was  remarkably 
successful.  First.  In  organizing  churches,  settling 
church  difficulties  and  securing  ministers  for  destitute 
fields.  Secondly.  In  raising  large  sums  of  money. 
He  was  called  the  "Prince  of  Beggars,"  and  rai.sed 
$50,000  for  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and  $10,000 
for  the  Western  Female  Seminary,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in 
28 


addition  to  the  large  amount  collected  for  Home 
Missions.  Thirdly.  In  saving  souls,  through  evan- 
gelistic work.  "He  was  a  fluent  and  effective  speaker, 
and  as  such  seemed  proof  against  fatigue.  To  preach 
three  times  a  day,  weeks  together,  hold  inquiry  meet- 
ings and  converse  with  any  he  met,  seemed  to  invigo- 
rate him.  He  was  interested  and  active  in  all  that 
pcrtaineil  to  the  welfare  of  his  State,  and  the  Indiana 
School  Report  mentions  his  name  as  the  originator  of 
the  first  graded  schools  in  that  Stati'.  The  title  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  by  Wabash  College, 
in  1865. 

His  last  sickness  was  attended  with  long  and 
severe  sutfering,  but  he  endured  it  all  with  marvel- 
ous patience  and  submission.  His  death  was  as 
remarkable  as  bis  life,  for  the  spirit  of  piety  which  he 
exhibited  and  the  testimony  which  he  bore. 

Little,  Jacob,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, May  1st,  1795;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1S22,  and  Andover  in  1825;  preached  six  months 
at  Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  and  about  one  year  at  Belpre, 
Ohio;  June  1st,  1827,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Granville,  Ohio,  and  continued 
in  that  relation  until  December  1st,  1867;  removed 
at  once  to  Warsaw,  Ind.,  and  for  a  time  was  stated 
supply  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  town; 
left  Warsaw  in  July,  1874,  to  reside  with  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Little,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Wabash,  Ind. ;  passed  to  his  rest  on  the 
morning  of  Sabbath,  December  17th,  aged  eighty-one 
years.  Dr.  Little's  chief  work  was  in  the  Church  at 
Granville,  through  his  influence,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable churches  of  our  order.  Here  his  labors 
were  signally  blessed.  In  1828  the  church  was 
favored  with  a  great  revival,  and  during  his  ministry 
many  hundretis  were  added  to  it.  His  "  New  Year's 
Sermons"  were  characteristically  full  of  facts,  and 
were  a  CJranville  institution.  Several  of  them  were 
published.  He  published  several  other  discourses, 
and  many  delightful  and  valuable  articles  in  the  re- 
ligious newspapers.  His  most  important  work  is 
' '  The  History  of  Granville, ' '  published  some  years 
ago,  in  the  Ohio  Observer,  at  Hudson.  Dr.  Little  so 
wrought  himself  into  the  practical  work  of  a  pastor 
and  preacher  in  a  grand  fleld,  and  did  and  said  so 
many  wi.se  things,  that  he  will  be  affectionately  re- 
membered. 

Lloyd,  Amna  H.,  ruling  elder,  was  born  in 
Marietta,  O.,  lived  in  Cincinnati  through  his  boy- 
hood and  youth;  went  South  and  settled  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  in  1835.  Died  August  12tb,  1881.  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  a  scholar  in  the  first  Sunday-school  organized  in 
Cincinnati,  O.  Removing,  in  early  life,  to  the  small 
village  of  Selma,  Ala.,  he  organized  the  first  Sunday- 
school  in  the  place,  and  was  an  officer  or  teacher,  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Ho  was  installed  a  ruling 
elder,  January  4th,  1852,  and  while  be  had  no  child- 
ren of  his  own,  his  hoxrse  was  the  ' '  Preacher's  Home. ' ' 
Not  one  of  the  older  ministers  of  the  Synod  ever  came 
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to  Selma  without  finding  a  cordial  welcome  to  his 
hospitable  board  and  his  "  Prophet's  chamber." 
Brisk  and  lively  in  manner,  fervent  in  piety,  and 
kind  and  courteous  to  all,  he  was  universally  be- 
loved. Slow  to  express  an  opinion  in  difficult  and 
delicate  cases,  he  was  firm  as  a  rock  in  his  principles, 
when  once  settled.  He  never  missed  a  meeting  of 
any  kind,  unless  prevented  by  .some  providental  hind- 
rance. When  dying,  he  was  told  of  the  old  i'ricnds 
he  would  see  in  heaven.  "Oh,  yes!"  he  answered, 
"but  above  all,  I  will  see  Jesus. " 

Lloyd,  Rev.  Charles  Hooker,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  February  21st,  1833.  He  entered 
New  York  University  in  18.56,  where  he  remained  a 
year  and  a  half,  but  owing  to  ill  health  he  did  not 
graduate.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1862;  w:is  licensed  by  New  York  Pres- 
bytery, and  was  ordained  as  an  evangeli.st  by  the 
same  Presbytery,  April  29th,  1862.  He  married 
Miss  Katie  C.  Parker,  a  daughter  of  Willard  Parker, 
M.  D.,  of  New  York  city,  and  himself  and  wife  were 
appointed  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  to  South  Africa,  and  sailed  from 
New  York,  June  21st,  1862.  After  a  few  months 
spent  in  travel  in  Europe,  they  reached  Natal,  South 
Africa,  December  11th,  1862,  and  were  cordially 
received  by  the  missionaries.  Their  first  residence 
was  at  Amanzintote,  from  whence,  by  a  vote  of  the 
Mission,  in  June,  1863,  they  were  removed  to  Umvoti 
as  their  permanent  home.  Hardly  six  months  more 
had  passed  before  Mr.  Lloyd's  health  became  so 
much  impaired  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians, 
he  made  a  journey  of  some  months  into  the  cooler 
hill  country  of  the  interior,  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
his  health  and  arresting  the  disease  which  threatened 
him.  But  he  learned  that  whatever  he  had  to  do 
must  be  done  quickly.  He  returned  to  Umvoti,  and 
labored  with  renewed  zeal,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  work  of  missions  with  his  whole  heart,  and 
carried  others  away  with  his  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Lloyd  died,  February  10th,  1865,  of  consump- 
tion. In  all  his  Christian  life  he  was  personally 
faithful  and  wise  to  win  souls,  and  many,  both  in 
America  and  Africa,  and  some  who  went  before  him 
to  heaven,  were  led  to  the  Saviour  by  his  direct 
entreaty.  A  short  time  before  his  decease,  he  said  to  a 
fellow  missionary,  who  was  sitting  alone  with  him  at 
the  fireside,  "Since  I  shall  not  live  long,  I  have  a 
request  to  make  of  you.  Do  you  remember  there  is 
a  little  tree  standing  about  thirty  feet  from  the  door 
of  your  new  chapel  ?  When  I  am  dead,  I  wish  you 
would  bury  me  near  where  that  tree  stands.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  will  enclose  the  spot,  and  erect  my  tombstone 
there,  where  all  your  Sabbath  worshipers  can  see  it 
as  they  go  up  to  worship.  As  they  look  at  it,  may 
be  they  will  remember  that  the  dead  man  came  to 
preach  to  them.  Thus  I  wish,  hope  and  pray  that  my 
grave  may  preach  the  gospel  when  I  am  gone."  The 
enclosure  and  the  grave  were  made,  according  to  the 


good  man's  wish,  and  on  the  tombstone  are  these 
words:  "Weeping  may  endure  for  the  night,  but  joy 
Cometh  in  the  morning." 

Lloyd,  Rev.  John,  deserves  a  prominent  place 
among  the  devoted  mi.ssionaries  of  the  Church.  He 
was  born  in  Huntingdon  county,  Pa.,  October  1st, 
1813,  and  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  with  dis- 
tinction, in  September,  1839.  After  teaching  two 
years,  he  .studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary. 
In  the  Autumn  of  1843  he  placed  himself  under  the 
care  of  tlie  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  field 
of  labor  assigned  to  him  was  China.  During  his  last 
session  in  the  seminary  he  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  but  he  transferred  his  re- 
lation to  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  from  which 
also  he  received  ordination,  a  short  time  before  de- 
parting on  his  mission. 

Mr.  Lloyd  sailed  from  New  York  in  company  with 
three  other  missionaries,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1844,  and 
arrived  at  Macao  in  OctoI)cr  following.  In  November 
he  proceeded  to  Amoy,  where  he  became  very  happily 
a.ssociated  with  several  missionaries,  both  from  England 
and  from  the  United  States.  He  addres.sed  himself 
now,  with  great  diligence  and  success,  to  the  study  of 
the  language,  and  soon  acquired  so  much  knowledge 
of  it  as  to  be  able  to  enter  advantageously  upon  his 
missionary  work.  He  died,  December  6th,  1848,  just 
four  years,  to  a  day,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at 
Amoy.  Mr.  Lloyd  possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  au 
equable  temperament,  an  amiable,  generous  spirit, 
and  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
fellow-men. 

Locke,  Nathanael  C,  D.D.,  was  born  in  June, 
1816,  at  Salem,  N.  J.;  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont,  in  1838,  and  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  in  1844,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  licensed  by  New  York  Third  Presbjtery.  Having 
received  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Eastern  .shore  of 
Virginia,  he  laljored  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth  and 
the  earnestness  of  a  heart  wholly  given  to  Christ. 
His  first  church  was  East\alle,  Northampton  county, 
Va.  He  was  ordained  by  East  Hanover  Presbytery, 
and  was  instrumental  in  gathering  around  him  many 
influential  and  leading  families  in  that  region,  and 
was  greatly  prospered.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Central  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1847,  he  became 
its  pastor,  and  proved  faitliful  and  efficient,  gaining 
the  affections  of  his  people  and  the  confidence  of  his 
brethren.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  took  charge 
of  the  church  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  where  his 
labors  were  blessed  with  tokens  of  God's  favor,  until 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign,  in  1860.  He 
died  July  21st,  1862. 

Dr.  Locke  was  au  earnest  Christian.  Eminently 
genial  and  social,  possessed  of  a  warm  and  generous 
heart,  inspired  with  a  manly  and  open  disposition, 
that  led  him  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes 
only  by  what  was  fair  and  honorable,  with  a  mind 
well  stored  with  a  sincere  love  for  all  the  great  dis- 
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tinctive  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  a  heart  that 
meekly  embraced  them,  and  a  faith  that  made  them 
his  own,  he  was  at  once  the  valued  companion,  the 
affectionate  pastor  and  friend,  the  earnest  and  eloquent 
preacher,  and  the  successful  minister  of  Christ. 

Lockridge,  Rev.  Andre'W  Y.,  was  born  March 
4th,  1801,  in  IJockbridge  county,  Va.  He  graduated 
at  Washington  College,  Virginia,  in  1827;  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  in  1830;  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Concord,  in  April,  1831;  was 
stated  supply  and  pastor  of  Third  Creek  and  Back 
Creek  churches,  North  Carolina,  1830—45;  was  mis- 
sionary of  Presbytery  among  the  Cherokees,  Georgia, 
1845-60,  and  was  pastor  of  Chickamauga  Church, 
Catoosa  county,  Ga.,  1860-71.  He  died  January 
15th,  1876.  He  was  a  laborious,  faithful  and  useful 
minister  of  the  gospel. 

Lockrwood,  Rev.  Robinson  Smiley,  w;vs  born 
at  Springfield,  Vt.,  August  lOth,  1806.  He  graduated 
at  Middlebury  College.  By  diligence  and  perse- 
verance he  became  a  fine  classical  and  Belles  Lettres 
scholar,  adding  to  his  collegiate  course  a  knowledge 
of  several  of  the  modern  languages.  At  different 
periods  of  his  early  life  he  completed  courses  of  study 
in  all  three  of  the  learned  professions,  divinity,  law 
and  medicine,  and  at  different  times  practiced  the 
same.  His  first  p:istoral  charge  was  at  Meadville, 
Pa.  As  an  educator  he  was,  at  several  times,  Pro- 
fessor or  Principal  in  different  Institutions  of  learning. 
From  1851  to  1858  he  resided  in  Mount  Vernon,  O. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  Mayor  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Lockwood  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  August  20th,  1876. 
His  hust  moments  were  solaced  by  sincere  and  calm 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  his  Kedeemer. 

Logan,  Rev.  David  S^wift,  the  son  of  Joshua 
and  Sabrina  Logan,  was  born  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in 
1834.  He  graduated,  with  honor,  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, in  1854;  studied  theology  at  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Allegheny  City.  For  two  years  he 
preached  in  the  churches  of  New  Philadelphia  and 
ITlricliville,  Ohio,  during  which  he  performed  much 
hard  work.  As  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Tillin,  Ohio. 
he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness  and  with 
much  success.  He  died,  September  15th,  1864.  Mr. 
Logan  was  an  earnest  and  affectionate  preacher,  and 
a  faithlul  expounder  of  Divine  truth.  He  was  "a 
workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed."  He  was 
also  an  efficient  pastor.  His  piety  was  effusive, 
evenly,  like  a  lamp  abundantly  replenished.  He  was, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  a  Christian  gentleman.  His 
death  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  life. 

Logan,  Rev.  John  Bovelle,  the  youngest  son 
of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Vance)  Logan,  was  born  near 
Abingdon,  Va.,  July  23d,  1818.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation mainly  at  the  High  School  in  Abingdon;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Quarterly  Conference  of 
Abingdon  Station,  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  in 
1842,  and  ordained  deacon  iu  1844.     After  preaching 


eight  years  in  that  Denomination,  he  united  with 
Holstou  Presbytery,  Synod  of  Tennessee,  of  the  then 
New  School  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  ordained 
as  an  evangeli.st  by  this  Pi-esbytery,  in  April,  1851. 
His  transfer  to  the  Prcsbj'terian  body  was  but  return- 
ing to  his  mother  Church,  as  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  Presbyterian  faith.  His  theological  studies  were 
not  in  connection  with  anyseminary,  but  were  directed 
by  ministers  of  some  note  in  both  Denominations. 
His  ministry  has  been  partly  in  Southwest  Virginia 
and  East  Tennessee,  but  largely  in  Central  Indiana, 
where  he  has  been  for  twenty-two  years.  He  is,  at 
present,  stated  supply  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Logan  is  earnest,  emo- 
tional, and,  at  times,  impassioned  in  preaching.  He 
comes  from  the  throne  of  grace  to  his  pulpit,  as  one 
who  delights  in  communion  with  God,  and  has  great 
power  in  prayer,  as  in  preaching  the  Word.  His  soul 
is  full  of  music,  and  many  attend  his  ministry  who 
love  to  hear  him  sing,  as  well  as  preach  and  pray. 
He  has  been  successful  in  gathering  converts  into  the 
Church  at  Blountville,  Teun.,  Seymour,  Kirklin, 
Thorntown,  Indianapolis,  and  wherever  he  has 
labored. 

Logan,  Samuel  Crothers,  D.  D.,  was  born 
December  21st,  1823,  at  Hanover,  Ind.;  was  gradu- 
ated from  Hanover  College  {of  which  his  fether, 
George  Logan,  was  a  founder),  August  31st,  1846; 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  iu  May,  1850, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  First  Presbytery  of  New 
York  in  February,  1850.  He  was  a  missionary  in 
Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  in  1850;  took 
charge  of  the  mission  field  centering  around  Con- 
stantine,  Mich.,  in  December,  1850,  and  organized 
the  Church  of  Const;intine,  with  nine  members,  and 
a  salary  of  eighty-four  dollars  for  the  first  year.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lake,  April  14th, 
1851.  In  1854,  by  his  efforts,  the  Church  at  Con- 
stantine  was  completed,  and  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  congregation,  with  from  eight  to  twelve  preach- 
ing places,  at  which  churches  were  afterwards  organ- 
ized. In  May,  1857,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Church,  Cincinnati,  which  in  two  years  paid  off  its 
debt  of  eleven  thousand  dollars.  In  1859  and  1860 
he  was  stated  supply  of  the  Seventh  Church  in  the 
same  city.  In  1860  he  was  called  to  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
where  he  established  the  Collegiate  Institute,  and 
cared  for  both  church  and  school. 

Dr.  Logan  wrote  the  first  paper  in  favor  of  the 
education  of  the  Freedmen  that  passed  the  Assembly, 
in  April,  1864,  and  secured  its  passage  at  Newark. 
By  this  action  the  Eastern  and  Western  Committees 
on  Freedmen  were  appointed  at  Philadelphia  and 
Indianapolis.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Western  Com- 
mittee, and  sent  the  first  missionaries  to  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  Kansas,  in  1864.  May,  1865,  he  wrote 
the  article  consolidating  the  two  committees  into 
"The  Assembly  Committee  on  Freedmen,"  at  Pitts- 
burg.    He  held  the  office  of  Secretary  from  June  1, 
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1865  to  July  1st,  1869,  and  organized  about  forty 
churches  and  eighty  schools;  established  Wallinglbrd 
Academy,  Charleston ;  Biddle  University  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  and  Scotia  Seminary  at  Concord,  and  ^^^th  the 
help  of  the  Government,  raised  and  expended  S~1,000 
in  1SU3.  After  supplj'ing  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  for  some  months.  Dr. 
Logan  became  its  pastor,  in  July,  1869,  and  continues 
in  this  relation  to  the  present  time.  He  is  a  staunch 
Presbyterian,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  doc- 
trines and  controversies  of  his  Church.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  charity,  and  an  efficient,  sympa- 
thizing pastor.  He  has  a  wonderful  power  of  ex- 
pressing clearly  and  correctly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  in  ordinary  language,  free  from  the  techni- 
calities of  the  schools.  His  discourses  are  replete 
with  passages  of  eloquence,  and  enlivened  with  line 
descriptive  powers.  As  a  citizen  he  is  of  great  indu- 
ence  where  he  resides,  outsideof  his  own  congregation,  | 
and  thoroughly  interested  in  all  public  charities  and 
measures  of  local  importance.  He  is  always  found 
maintaining  the  "purity  of  the  clergy,"  and  deeply 
interested  in  measures  for  their  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  welfare. 

Logan,  Rev.  Thomas  D. ,  A.  M.  Parents,  John 
T.  and  Henrietta  B.  Logan.  AVus  born  in  the  city  of 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  January  20th,  IS.jl.  Graduated  at 
Lafayette  College,  Pa.,  1869,  and  at  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1874.  Licensed  by  Presbytery  of 
Allegheny,  1873.  Ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Second  Pre.sbyterian  Church  of  Meadville,  Pa., 
January  20th,  A.  D.  1875,  over  which  he  still  pre- 
sides. His  sermons  are  delivered  with  clearness  and 
force,  showing  marked  ability,  both  in  preparation 
and  delivery.  In  all  his  ministry  he  has  evinced 
such  Christian  manliness  of  character,  ripe  judgment 
and  kindliness  of  disposition,  as  to  crown  his  labors, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  with  gratifying  success. 

Log  College.  This  was  the  first  literary  insti- 
tution, above  common  .schools,  in  the  lx)unds  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America.  It  was  erected  by 
the  Rev.  William  Teunent,  Sr.,  who,  in  1726,  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Neshaminy,  in 
Bucks  county.  Pa.,  about  twentj'  miles  north  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  within  a  few  steps  of  his  own  dwelling. 

The  spirit  in  which  tlie  institution  was  established 
augured  well  for  its  future.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland 
the  signs  of  prevalent  worldliness,  foreshadowing  a 
sad  apostasy,  were  already  apparent.  In  this  country 
the  primitive  zeal  of  Makemie'scompeers  was  already 
on  the  decline.  "  Revivals  of  religion  were  nowhere 
heard  of,  and  an  orthodox  creed  and  a  decent  external 
(ionduct  were  the  only  points  on  which  inquiry  was 
made  when  persons  were  admitted  to  the  communion 
of  the  Church."  Vital  piety  had  almost  deserted 
the  Church.  The  substance  of  preaching  was  a 
"dead  orthodoxy,"  in  which  little  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  regeneration,  a  change  of  heart,  or  the 
terrors  of  the  law  against  sin.     With  such  a  state  of 


things  Mr.  Tennent  had  no  sympathy.  His  warm 
evangelical  spirit  led  him  to  strive,  with  all  his  en- 
ergies, to  etfect  a  change.  The  young  mem  who  came 
under  his  influence  in  their  course  of  education  were 
inspirited  to  become  his  efficient  allies. 

The  humble  edifice  which  was  to  acquire  such  an 
enviable  notoriety  was  made  of  logs,  cut  out  of  the 
woods,  probably  from  the  very  spot  whiTe  the  house 
was  erected.  It  has  long  since  disappeared,  so  that 
although  the  site  on  which  it  stood  is  well  known  to 
many  in  the  vicinity,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  it 
remaining  on  the  ground,  and  no  appearance  which 
would  indicate  that  a  house  ever  stood  there.  Some 
o«aier  of  the  property,  never  dreaming  that  there 
was  anything  sacred  in  the  logs  of  this  unpretending 
building,  had  them  carried  away  and  applied  to 
some  ignoble  purpose  on  the  farm,  where  they  rotted 
away,  like  common  timber.  But  tliat  some  .small  relic 
of  this  venerable  edifice  might  be  preserved,  the  Rev. 
Robert  B.  Belville,  who  was  many  years  ago  the 
Presbyterian  minister  of  the  place,  rescued  from  the 
common  ruin  so  much  of  one  of  these  logs  as  enabled 
him,  by  paring  ofl"  the  decayed  parts,  to  reduce  it  to 
something  of  the  form  of  a  walking  stall",  which,  as  a 
token  of  respect,  and  for  safe  keeping,  he  presented 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  I).  I).,  one  of  the  oldest 
Professors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 

The  site  of  the  Log  College  is  about  a  mile  from 
that  part  of  Neshaminy  Creek  where  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  long  .stood.  The  ground  near  and  around 
it  lies  handsomely  to  the  eye,  and  the  more  distant 
prospect  is  very  beautiful ;  for,  while  there  is  a  consid- 
erable extent  of  fertile,  well  cultivated  land,  nearly 
level,  the  view  is  bounded  to  the  north  and  west  by 
a  range  of  hills,  which  have  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. 

There  seems  to  be  no  written  record  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  edifice  as  that  we  are  describing,  by 
any  contemporary  \vriter,  except  in  the  journal  of 
the  Rev.  George  MTiitefield,  the  celebrated  evangelist, 
who  traversed  this  country  several  times,  preaching 
everywhere,  with  a  popularity  and  success  which 
have  never  been  equaled  by  any  other.  "The 
place,"  says  Mr.  ^Hiitefield,  "wherein  the  young 
men  study  now  is,  in  contempt,  called  The  College. 
It  is  a  log  house,  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  near 
as  many  broad,  and,  to  me,  it  seemed  to  resemble  the 
school  of  the  old  prophets,  for  their  habitations  were 
mean;  and  that  they  .sought  not  great  things  for 
themselves  is  i)lain  from  tho.se  passiiges  of  Scripture 
wherein  we  are  told  that  each  of  them  took  them  a 
beam  to  build  them  a  house;  and  that  at  the  feast  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets,  one  of  them  put  on  the  pot, 
whilst  the  others  went  to  fetch  some  herbs  out  of 
the  field.  All  that  we  can  say  of  most  of  our  univer- 
sities is,  they  are  glorious  ^vithout.  From  this 
despised  place  seven  or  eight  worthy  ministers  of 
Jesus  have  lately  been  sent  forth,  more  are  almost 
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ready  to  be  sent,  and  the  foundation  is  now lajinj; for 
the  instruction  of  many  others."  Tlie  journal  from 
which  this  extract  is  talien  was  printed  in  Philadel- 
phia, by  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  same  year  (1739)  in 
which  Mr.  Whitefield  visited  Mr.  Tenneat. 

Notwithstiinding  the  name  College,  as  appears  from 
this  testimony,  was  given  to  the  building  out  of  con- 
tempt, by  its  enemies,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
it  is  evident  that  what  is  lightly  esteemed  among 
men  is  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Though 
as  poor  a  house  as  perhaps  was  ever  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  liberal  education,  it  was,  in  a 
noble  sense,  a  College;  a  fountain  from  which  pro- 
ceeded streams  of  blessings  to  the  Church.  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Alexander  refers  to  the  Institution  as  "of  un- 
speakable importance  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  country,"  and  as  "the  germ  from  which  pro- 
ceeded the  College  of  New  Jersey. ' '  And  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Brown,  d.d.,  regarded  it  as  not  only  the 
germ  of  New  Jersey  College,  but  several  other  col- 
leges which  have  been  useful  to  the  Church  and 
State,  and  have  risen  to  high  estimation  in  the 
country,  such  as  Jefferson,  Hampden-Sidney,  and 
Washington  College,  in  Virginia,  all  which  were 
founded  and  taught  originally  by  students  from 
Princeton."  Thus  we  see  how  much  good  may  arise 
from  a  .small  beginning.  "Let  this  faet,"sa}'S  Dr. 
Alexander,  "encourage  all  who  have  it  in  their 
power,  to  institute  good  schools  of  useful  and  solid 
learning,  and  to  be  liberal  in  encouraging  and  endow- 
ing academies  and  colleges,  and  aiding  poor  scholars 
who  possess  talents  to  acquire  a  liberal  education." 

Long',  Isaac  Jasper,  D.D.,  the  lifth  son  and 
youngest  child  of  Isaac  and  Lettie  (Hamilton)  Long, 
was  born  in  Anderson  District,  South  Carolina,  Feb- 
ruary 23d,  1834.  He  graduated  at  Centre  College, 
Danville,  Ky . ,  September  16th,  1858,  with  the  .second 
honor,  in  a  class  of  twenty-seven.  Immediately  after 
his  graduation  he  entered  the  Dan\ille  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1859  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
joint  Principals  of  the  Preparatory  Department  of 
Centre  College,  which  position  he  filled  till  Jiuie, 
1860.  He  nvas  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Tran.sylvania,  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  April  12th,  1860. 
In  October,  1860,  he  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Columbia,  S.  C. ,  as  a  resident  licentiate,  and 
remained  there  a  part  of  the  following  Winter  and 
Spring.  In  April,  1801,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
supply  the  Concord  Church,  in  Sumter  District,  S.C., 
where  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  I  larmonj', 
and  installed  pastor,  October  31st,  1861. 

In  July,  1866,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  General 
Assembly's  Committee  of  Domestic  Missions,  Dr. 
Long  visited  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
information  and  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
sciittered  and  feeble  churches  then  in  the  State.  Re- 
signing his  pastoral  charge,  he  removed  to  Batesville, 
in  the  early  part  of  1867,  to  be  the  only  Presbyterian 
minister  in  fifteen  large  counties,  without  the  promise 


of  a  dollar  from  any  source,  save  the  assurance  of  a 
few  that  they  would  do  what  they  could. 

1  Dr.  Long  founded  an  academy  in  Batesville,  by 
securing  teachers  and  boarding  them,  partly  without 

i  compensation,  besides  gi\nng  a  jiart  of  his  own  time  to 
the  work.  This  constituted  the  nucleus  around  which 
was  formed  Arkansas  College,  organized  in  1872. 
Dr.  Long  was  elected  its  first  President,  which  place 
he  still  fills  (1883).  He  has  also  filled  the  Professor- 
ship of  Ancient  Languages  and  Moral  Science,  under 
which  is  included  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 
As  a  preacher,  he  is  a  thoughtful,  deliberate  speaker, 
a  profound  theologian  and  logician.  He  is  a  most 
thorough  educator.       His  scholarship,  integrity  and 
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piety  are  unquestioned.  Besides  his  pastoral  work  in 
Batesville  Church,  during  all  those  years,  he  has  per- 
formed a  vast  amount  of  missionary  labor  in  the 
regions  around.  Dr.  Long  is  a  most  useful  citizen. 
He  takes  an  active  and  earnest  interest  in  every  move- 
ment that  relates  to  the  public  good,  and  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  community.  His  past  record  is  one 
of  energy,  self-sacrifice,  and  eminent  devotion  to  the 
Master's  work,  and  has  laid  the  foundation  of  enlarged 
usefulness  in  the  years  which  may  yet  await  him. 

Long  Island — Presbytery  of. — 

[The  following  well  written  historical  sketch  has 
been  kindly  furnished  us  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Epher 
Whitaker.  We  would  have  been  pleased  if  it  had 
been  a  little  shorter,  but  as  it  relates  to  a  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  our  Church's  operations,  and  as  Dr. 
Whitaker  says  he  has  "  condensed  it  so  as  to  put  a 
year's  history  of  the  Presbytery  into  every  forty- 
five  words, ' '  we  cheerfully  comply  with  his  request 
that  it  be  "  printed  as  it  was  written,"] 
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In  1716  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  in  America 
determined  to  form  several  Presbj-tcries  and  a  Synod. 
The  Rev.  George  IMacnish  was  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Jamaica,  L.  1.,  whose  Presbyterian  organization 
is  the  oldest  of  all  the  Presbyterian  churohes  of  the 
country,  though  the  present  Presbyterian  churches 
of  Southold  and  Southampton  were  organized  as 
town  churches  at  an  earlier  date.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Pomeroy  was  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Newton,  L.  I.  These  two  ministers  were  instructed 
to  do  their  best  to  induce  some  other  ministers  on 
Long  Island  to  unite  with  them  in  forming  a  Pres- 
bytery of  Long  Island.  This  was  accomplished  the 
next  .year,  when  the  Rev.  Cieorge  Phillips,  of  Setauket 
joined  them,  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1717,  they 
met  at  Southampton,  and  ordained  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Gelstou  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  town. 
The  original  Presbj'tery  had  approved  the  call  to  him 
by  the  Southampton  Church,  during  the  preceding 
year. 

The  churches  of  this  Presbytery  had  been  long  in 
existence  before  they  became  united  under  the  Pres- 
bytery. Southampton  Church  was  organized  in 
November,  1640,  and  the  others  within  t^venty  years 
thereafter.  They  were  all  churches  of  English  Puri- 
tans, and  the  ministers  were  called  and  their  salaries 
paid  by  the  respective  towns.  The  towns  of  Brook- 
haven  and  Smithtown,  and  some  in  the  Manor  of  St. 
George,  called  the  Rev.  George  Phillips,  April  30th, 
1697.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and 
belonged  to  the  great  and  beneficent  Massachusetts 
family  of  this  name,  being  a  son  of  the  Rev.  George 
Phillips,  who  was  the  first  pastor  of  Watertown, 
from  1630  to  1644.  The  Church  of  Southold,  subse- 
quently connected  with  the  Presbytery,  was  organ- 
ized as  a  town  church,  October  21st,  1640.  It  is  the 
oldest  church  now  in  connection  with  the  General 
Assembly.  Easthampton,  Bridgehampton,  Hunting- 
ton, Hempstead  and  Mattituck  are  also  very  old 
Puritan  town  churches.  Some  of  them  were  Presby- 
terian from  their  origin.  The  first  minister  of  Matti- 
tuck was  Joseph  Laml),  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  was 
ordained  in  1717,  by  the  Presbytery,  and  two  years 
later  the  church  united  with  it.  These  early  Long 
Island  churches  were  never  Congregational  churohes 
of  the  modern  type  of  Congregationalism.  This 
original  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  continued  twenty- 
one  years.  It  was,  in  173S,  united  with  other  minis- 
ters and  churches  in  New  York  and  East  Jersey  to 
form  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  Its  records  are 
lost.  Its  real  successor,  though  not  the  legal  in- 
heritor of  its  records,  was  the  Presbytery  of  Suffolk, 
which  was  self-organized  at  Southampton,  April  8th, 
1747.  The  ministers  who  organized  it  were  Ebenezer 
"White,  Nathaniel  Mather,  Ebenezer  Prime,  Ebene- 
zer Gould,  Silvanus  \Vliite,  Samuel  Buell.  Members 
of  the  churches  of  Easthampton,  Bridgehampton 
and  Southampton,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,     and     of    Mattituck     and     Cutchogue,    on 


the  north  side,  formally  united,  the  ne.\t  day,  with 
the  ministers,  in  their  undertaking  to  bring  the 
churches  of  Suflblk  county,  so  far  as  practicable, 
into  Presbyterian  order.  The  three  churches  of 
the  Hamptons  forthwith  acceded.  This  Presbytery 
determined  at  the  same  time  that  it  would,  in 
due  season,  send  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  New  Y'ork, 
and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Prime  and  Buell  were  chosen 
for  the  i)urpo.se. 

The  Presbytery  of  Suffolk  grew  and  pro.spered, 
though  it  speedily  lost  two  of  its  members;  for  within 
a  year  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gould  returned  to  his  native 
New  l^ngland  and  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Mather  died. 
But  it  soon  received  under  its  care  various  churches 
in  Suffolk  county,  and  other  parts  of  Long  Island, 
and  even  beyond  the  island.  Its  activity  is  indicated 
by  such  proceedings  as  these:  March  30th,  1748,  it 
took  under  its  care  the  Church  of  Huntington.  June 
15th,  1748,  it  ordained  and  installed  the  Rev.  James 
Browne  pastor  of  Bridgehampton,  in  place  of  the 
reverend  and  venerable  Ebenezer  ^Vhite,  resigned. 
Mr.  Browne  was  a  graduate  of  Yale.  September  21st, 
1748,  it  united  with  other  miui.sters  in  the  installation 
of  the  Rev.  William  Throop,  of  the  Fir.st  Church  of 
Southold.  October  19th,  1748,  it  voted  to  forego  its 
desire  to  be  represented  in  the  Synod  of  New  York 
by  delegates,  only  until  the  Synod's  purpose  of 
becoming  a  delegated  body  should  be  accomplished. 
Thene.Kt  day  it  licensed  Nehemiah  Greenman,  A.  B., 
of  Yale,  and  a  beneficiary  of  the  Rev.  David  Braincrd, 
and  directed  him  to  preach  at  Moriches.  December 
20fli,  1748,  it  licensed  Thomas  Paine,  A.  B.,of  Yale, 
and  directed  him  to  preach  at  Cutchogue.  April 
13th,  1749,  it  licensed  John  Darbe,  A.  B.,  of  Yale, 
and  directed  him  to  preach  at  Mattituck  and  Aque- 
bogue.  August  9th,  1749,  the  Rev.  Azariah  Horton, 
of  New  York  Presbytery,  and  the  Rev.  David  Youngs, 
of  New  Brunswick  Presbj'tery,  became  members  of 
the  Body,  according  to  its  request  and  the  vote  of  the 
Synod.  Both  were  graduates  of  Yale  College.  Horton 
was  the  missionary  to  the  Long  Island  Indians. 
Youngs  was  the  pastor  of  Brookhaven.  Both  were 
Southold  men.  The  next  day  it  licensed  Naphtali 
Daggett,  A.  B.,  of  Yale,  and  directed  him  to  preach 
at  Smithtown.  December  14th,  1749,  it  ordered  Mr. 
Greenman  to  leave  Mastich  and  Fire  Place,  and  on  the 
fourth  of  the  next  April  dismis.sed  him  to  the  New 
York  Presbytery,  to  preach  at  South  Hanover  (  Mad- 
i.son,  N..T.),  to  the  new  society  there.  Atthistinu',  Mr. 
Jonathan  Whitaker,  inbehalfof  the  people  of  Basking- 
ridge,  desired  a  candidate,  but  the  Presbytery  was  not 
able  to  .send  one.  May  22d,  1751,  Rev.  Samuel  Sackett 
was  admitted  from  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery. 
On  the  18th  of  September,  1751,  the  Church  of  Smith- 
town  was  organized  and  the  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett 
ordained  its  pastor.  He  was  afterwards  President  of 
Yale  College.  May  27th,  1752,  it  approved  of  the 
call  which  Mattituck  and  Aquebogiie  gave  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Park,  of  New  England,  and  on  the  10th 
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of  the  uext  month  organized  the  Church  of  Union 
Parish,  JIattituck  and  Aqucbogue,  and  installed  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Park  the  pastor  thereof.  April  4th,  17.53, 
it  dismissed  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sackett  from  the  pastoral 
care  of  Bedford,  and  approved  Hanover's  call  to  him. 
January  '2d,  1754,  it  ordained  Eliphalet  Ball,  A.  M., 
of  Yale,  and  installed  him  pastor  of  Bedford.  June 
6th,  1754,  it  exhorted  those  of  its  churches  that  had 
no  ruling  elders  to  elect  them.  October  23d,  1754,  it 
ordained  Benjamin  Talmadge,  A.  M.,  of  Yale,  at  large, 
and  approved  of  the  preaching  of  Abner  Reeve,  A.  B., 
of  Yale,  a  licentiate,  at  Sloriches  and  Ketchabounuck. 
November  6th,  1755,  the  Presbytery  incorporated  the 
Church  of  Moriches,  the  act  taking  place  in  the 
Western  Meeting-house,  and  ordained  the  Rev.  Abner 
Reeves  to  be  the  pastor  thereof  The  Rev.  Ebcnezer 
White,  of  Bridgeharapton,  died  between  February 
and  June,  1756,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Rev. 
Azariah  Horton  became  the  minister  of  South  Han- 
over, New  Jersey.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1755,  the 
Presbytery  ordained  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Barber,  M.  D., 
and  the  Rev.  John  Darbc,  M.  D.,both  having  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Yale  College.  June  14th,  175S, 
it  ordered  its  members,  in  succession,  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  Jamaica  -n-hile  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Elihu 
Spencer,  was  absent  as  a  chaplain  in  the  army  during 
the  campaign  then  in  progress  against  the  Fi'ench  and 
the  Indians.  The  ne.xt  day  it  ordained  the  Rev.  Abner 
Brush,  A.  B. ,  of  Nassau  Hall,  and  among  its  candi- 
dates or  licentiates,  about  this  time,  were  Messrs. 
Benjamin  Conkline,  Ezra  Horton,  Moses  Baldwin 
and  Wheeler  Case,  all  of  them  graduates  of  Nassau 
Hall.  On  the  16th  of  November,  175S,  it  ordained 
the  Rev.  Moses  Baldwin;  and  on  the  30tli  of  August, 
1759,  the  Rev.  Sampson  Occum,  and  ordered  him  to 
pursue  his  ministry  at  Jlontauk,  and  among  the  other 
Indians.  The  Rev.  Elihu  Spencer  became,  by  order 
of  the  Synod,  a  member  of  the  Presbytery,  October 
9th,  1759,  and  the  next  day  the  Presbytery  ordained 
the  Rev.  Ezra  Reeve,  an  alumnus  of  Y'ale  College. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  acts  of  the  Presbytery 
which  made  it  efficient  and  thrifty  a-nd  the  churches 
fruitful. 

The  Synod,  in  1763,  transferred  its  Westchester 
county  ministers  and  churches  to  the  newly  self- 
organized  Presbytery  of  Dutchess ;  for  Dutchess  Pres- 
bytery, like  Suffolk  Presbyter}',  and  others,  sprung 
up  spontaneously,  without  any  action  of  Synod. 
They  were  due  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  organizing  genius, 
and  the  Christian  affection  and  desire  for  fraternal 
fellowship  which  ruled  them.  Many  of  the  churches 
had  the  same  local  and  spontaneous  origin. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1763,  the  Presbytery  admitted 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Paine,  of  Cutchogue,  to  member- 
ship, and  received  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Cutchogue 
under  its  care.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1763  it 
determined  that  it  would  appoint  the  day  for  the 
annual  fast  in  the  Spring  and  the  armual  thanks- 
giving in  the  Autumn.     Nothing  is  more  character- 


istic of  the  Presbytery  at  this  time  than  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  appoints  its  pastors  to  supply 
its  vacant  churches.  June  27th,  1764,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Goldsmith,  an  alumnus  of  Yale  College, 
was  ordained  at  Aukabang.  In  this  year  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Darbe  and  Brush  were  transferred  to  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  by  order  of  the  Synod;  at 
the  same  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  transferred 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Boston,  and  the  Rev.  Abner 
Reeve  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  Y.ork. 

The  Presbytery  sometimes  found  it  impracticable 
to  maintain  order  in  here  and  there  a  church,  and 
now  and  then  a  minister  was  unruly.  The  churches 
in  need  of  pastors  were  often  advised  to  apply  to 
other  Presbyteries  or  Associations,  and  no  preference 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  for  the  former.  In 
1765  a  collection  was  ordered  in  all  the  chui-chcs,  for 
the  support  of  the  Rev.  Sampson  Occura  among  the 
Indians;  and  on  the  30th  of  October,  in  this  year, 
the  Presbytery  made  a  record  in  these  words : 
"  Where;is  a  motion  is  made  by  certain  of  the  Board 
of  the  Honorable  Correspondents  in  Connecticut  for 
Indian  Affairs,  to  this  Presbytery,  desiring  that  the 
Rev.  Sampson  Occum  may  be  recommended  with 
a  special  view  to  his  going  to  Europe,  without 
judging  or  determining  of  the  expedience  of  Mr.  Oc- 
cum's  going  as  aforesaid,  this  Presbytery  recom- 
mendeth  him  as  one  they  ordained  with  special  rela- 
tion to  the  Indians,  and  certify  that  he  is  of  good 
moral  life  and  of  good  standing  in  this  Presbytery, 
and  are  entirely  willing  that  the  Board,  as  aforesaid, 
improve  him  in  their  service  for  a  time,  as  they  may 
think  ijroper." 

December  4th,  1765,  the  Presbytery  ordained  the 
Rev.  David  Rose,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  to  be  pastor  of 
Moriches,  Manor  of  St.  George,  south  part  of  Brook- 
haven  and  Winthrop's  Patent.  June  11th,  1766, 
Elam  Potter,  A.B.,  of  Yale,  was  ordained  at  Shelter 
Island.  Though  the  Presbj'tery  had  not  a  full  sup- 
ply of  ministerial  service  for  its  own  wants,  yet  one 
of  the  best  pastors  was  sent  this  year  to  preach  in  the 
"Southern  Pi-ovinces;"  and  it  was  ordered  that 
collections  be  made  for  the  promoting  of  Christian 
knowledge  among  the  Indians  and  the  poor  white 
people  upon  the  frontiers.  The  church  of  Middle- 
town  and  the  church  of  Hempstead  were  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery,  November  4th,  1767,  the 
former  being  a  new  organization.  At  this  time  a 
licentiate  was  directed  to  supply  Shelter  Island, 
Ketchabounuck,  Middletown  and  Hempstead.  April 
6th,  1768,  notice  was  taken  of  an  order  of  Synod, 
enjoining  the  Presbj^teries  to  erect  Societies  for  the 
Reformation  of  Manners,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbytery  were  ordered  to  erect  such  societies  in 
their  respective  congregations  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  these  years  the  Presbytery  habitually  appointed 
three  ministers  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Synod  ; 
but  in  later  years  it  appointed  two  only.  In  1770,  it 
sent  one  of  its  pastors  to  the  "  Southern  Provinces," 
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and  other  pastors  were  ordered  to  supply  his  pulpit 
during  his  absence.  The  Presbytery  often  directed 
its  churches  to  apply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Belliuny,  Presi- 
dent Daggett,  or  otlu^r  well  known  ministers  in  New 
England,  for  candidates  to  supply  their  respective 
pulpits. 

The  Presbytery  was  prevented  from  meeting,  by 
"  civil  war,"  during  a  period  extending  from  October 
31st,  1775,  to  April  4th,  1784,  when  the  Moderator, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Buell,  opened  his  house  for  it,  in 
Easthampton,  and  four  of  the  nine  ministers  and  one 
ruling  elder  were  present.  During  the  nine  years  of 
the  ' '  civil  war  "  Rev.  Messrs.  Prime  and  White  had 
died;  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Talmadge  died  between  De- 
cember, 1785,  and  April,  1786.  April  13th,  1787,  the 
Presbytery  unanimously  voted  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  Synod  for  a  dismission  from  that  venerable 
body,  because  of  numerous  inconveniences  resulting 
from  its  local  situation,  and  because  it  was  supposed 
its  churches  would  not  consent  to  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline  lately  devised  for  the  Presbyte- 
rian churches  in  America.  On  the  same  day  the  Rev. 
John  Storrs  and  the  church  and  congregation  under 
his  pastoral  care,  at  Southold,  mutually  applied  to 
this  Presbytery,  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Council,  requcst- 
.ing  the  dissolving  of  his  pastoral  relation  to  them, 
and  the  request  was  granted. 

The  Synod  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  Presbytery,  and  the  conference  took  place  at 
Huntington,  September  fith,  1787.  The  result  was 
that  the  Presbytery  determined  to  reconsider  its 
purpose  to  withdraw  from  the  fellow.ship  of  the  Pres- 
b>-terian  Church.  On  the  8th  and  9th  of  April,  1788, 
this  subject  was  reconsidered,  and  the  Presbytery 
voted  to  revoke  its  petition  for  a  dismission  from 
Synod.  At  this  time  the  ministers  present  were 
Buell,  Wetmore,  Rose,  Hart,  WoodhuU  and  Wool- 
worth.  The  absentees  were  Brown,  Goldsmith, 
Williams,  Russell,  Potter  and  Occum.  The  only 
delegates  present  from  the  churches  were  Nathan 
WoodhuU  and  Nehemiah  Smith. 

Aaron  Woolworth  was  ordained,  by  a  Council,  pastor 
of  Bridgeharapton,  August  30th,  1787.  He  forthwith 
became  a  member  of  the  Presbytery,  and  very  jjrom- 
inent  and  efficient  in  its  activities.  It  adopted,  in 
April,  1789,  for  the  first  time,  standing  rules  to  direct 
its  proceedings.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Joshua  Hart  and  Joshua  Williams  were  ap- 
pointed the  Commissioners  to  the  first  General  A.s.sem- 
bly.  The  last  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Suffolk 
of  which  there  is  a  record  wiis  held  at  Bridgeharap- 
ton, June  23d,  1789,  for  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 
David  Hale. 

Its  name  was  subsetiuenlly  dianged  ))y  the  Synod. 
It  was  named  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  and  all 
the  churches  on  Limg  Island  were  put  under  its  care. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  Presbytery  ol'  Long  Island 
was  held  in  Jamaica,  November  30th,  1790.  The 
ministers  present  were  Noah  Wetmore,  David  Rose, 


Jcshua  Hart,  George  Faitoute,  Nathan  Woodhull,  and 
Aaron  Woolworth.  The  ministers  absent  were  Sam- 
uel Buell,  Benjamin  Goldsmith,  Elam  l'ott<'r,  Joshua 
Williams,  Thomas  Russell,  and  Wait  Cornwell.  Four 
elders  were  present,  namely,  Jeffrey  Smith,  Smith- 
town;  Benjamin  Coe,  Newtown;  Uriah  Beadle,  Hemp- 
stead; and  Daniel  Sayre,  Southampton. 

The  Presbytery,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1794, 
examined  for  the  first  time  the  records  of  some  of 
the  church  Sessions ;  but  the  proceedings  of  the 
Presbytery  in  conference  with  the  church  of  South- 
ampton, November  5th  and  fith,  1795,  show,  that 
even  in  this  churcli  there  was  no  iSession,  and  that 
the  church  acted  without  an  eldership  in  dealing 
with  offenders  ;  and  that  church  and  minister  main- 
tained the  half-way  covenant.  June  8th,  1795,  it  was 
ordered,  that  Sessional  records  be  presented  at  the 
next  stated  meeting.  October  IGth,  1795,  a  roll  of 
the  Presbytery,  for  the  use  of  Synod,  was  ordered  for 
the  fijst  time.  November  3d,  1795,  "  the  concert  of 
prayer,  now  exi.sting  and  acted  upon  extensively  in 
the  country,"  was  approved  and  commended.  April 
19th,  1796,  the  organization  of  a  church  at  Brpokfield 
was  reported.  April  19th,  1796,  the  Rev.  Aaron 
Woolworth  was  elected  Stated  Clerk,  to  succeed 
Herm;\n  Daggett,  who  had  succeeded  David  Rose. 
October  13th,  179(),  the  organization  of  a  church  at 
Fresh  Pond  was  reported.  October  13th,  1790,  the 
order  for  the  presentation  of  Sessional  records  was 
continued.  April  12th,  1797,  the  Church  of  Islip  and 
Huntington  South  was  received  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbytery.  One  Session,  that  of  Huntington, 
presented  its  records  for  review.  June  7th,  1797,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hazard  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  of  Southold,  which  was  not  then 
a  Presbyterian  Church,  nor  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery,  but  had  asked  this  service  from  the 
Presbytery.  Septemlier  2fith,  1797,  notice  was  given 
that  a  motion  would  be  made  at  the  next  ses.sion  of 
Synod  to  divide  Long  Island  Presbytery.  The  next 
day  the  people  of  Patchogue  applied  for  supplies, 
and  several  members  of  the  Presbytery  were  ordered 
to  supply  them  with  preaching.  The  following  day 
the  same  reciuest  was  made  by  the  congregation  of 
Oyster  Ponds  (Orient),  with  the  same  result. 

It  is  in  these  last  years  of  the  century  that  the 
proceedings  and  the  records  licgin  to  present  a  modern 
form,  witli  some  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  present  time.  Money,  for 
instance,  begins  to  be  denoted  in  dollars  and  cents 
in  1798.  The  exact  date  of  the  day  and  month  of 
the  death  of  a  member  is  first  given,  October  10th, 
1798,  when  it  was  recorded  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buell 
died,  .Inly  19th,  1798.  October  11th,  1798,  the 
printed  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly  were  examined  for  the  first  time.  At  this 
date  the  supplies  for  Patehogue  were  continued, 
according  to  the  request  of  the  peojde;  and  it  was 
determined  to  urge  the  petition  already  belbre  Synod 
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for  a  division  of  the  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  David 
Rose  died  January  1st,  1799.  Mr.  Lyman  Beecher 
was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  April 
11th,  1799.  It  was  voted,  August  20th,  1799,  that 
Synod  be  requested  to  defer  the  division  of  the  Pres- 
bytery for  tlie  present.  Committees  for  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  were  appointed  for  the  first  time 
August  22d,  1799.  Mr.  Beecher  Wii-s  ordained  Sep- 
tember 5tli,  1799,  and  the  next  April  chosen  one  of 
tlie  Commissioners  to  the  Cieneral  Asseml)ly  of  1800, 
who  were  instructed  to  move,  in  that  body,  for  the 
publication  thereafter  of  more  full  and  particular 
account  of  the  labors  and  success  of  the  missionaries 
to  the  frontiers.  The  several  ministers  were  ordered, 
in  April,  1802,  to  take  the  best  measures  to  collect 
money  for  rebuilding  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Nathanael  S.  Prime  was  fcikcn  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbytery  April  24th,  1805.  In  these  early 
years  of  the  century  missions  and  a  supply  of  min- 
isters became  prominent  in  the  proceeding  of  the 
Presbytery,  and  so  did  discipline  for  intemperance. 
Mr.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  grandson  of  the  Southold 
pastor,  and  the  eminent  son  and  father  of  eminent 
ministers  of  the  same  name,  wa-s  taken  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery  April  13th,  1808.  He  preached 
from  these  words:  "He  that  walki'th  with  wise 
men  shall  be  wise."  On  the  16th  of  June  he 
was  licensed  ;  and  the  record  thereof  was  made, 
I'or  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Presbytery, 
according  to  the  recxuirement  of  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1808  and  1809  the  Presbytery  was  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  the  convention  of  Long  Island,  a 
body  of  ministers  that  had  admitted  into  its  mem- 
bership a  minister  of  the  Presbytery  while  he  was  on 
trial  under  charge  of  manifold  and  extreme  immo- 
ralities, for  which  he  was  soon  condemned  as  guilty, 
and  deposed  from  the  ministry.  The  continuance  of 
this  man  in  the  Convention,  as  a  member,  impelled 
the  Presbj-tery,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1HI)9,  to  resolve, 
"that  it  is  inconsistent  for  the  members  of  this  body 
to  hold  ministerial  communion  with  the  Convention 
so  long  as  they  retain  their  present  course."  The 
prominent  members  of  the  Presbytery  manifested 
their  spiritual  earnestness  and  their  intellectual  vigor 
in  this  controversy;  and  not  only  the  official  docu- 
ments, but  also  the  private  letters  of  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  George  Faitoute,  Aaron  Woolworth,  Lyman 
Beecher  and  .Iimathau  Huntting,  written  on  this  sub- 
ject to  each  other,  attest  the  mental  force,  the  sound 
j  uclgnient  and  the  Christian  zeal  of  these  Inen.  Their 
course  was  more  than  .justified  in  the  result.  The 
Convention  has  long  since  passed  out  of  existence  ; 
but,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1812,  it  condemned  its 
own  former  course  in  this  matter,  and  fellowship 
between  it  and  the  Presbytery  was  thus  restored.  At 
this  time  the  Presbytery  had  more  than  one-third  as 
many  landidates  under  its  care  ;ls  there  were  minis- 
ters in  it,  and  w;is  energetically  providing  for  others. 


October  24th,  1809,  the  Rev.  Nathanael  S.  Prime  was 
ordained  at  Huntington. 

Hitherto  the  Presbytery  had  aflbrded  supplies  from 
time  to  time,  with  great  freedom  and  liberality,  to 
many  neighborhoods  and  vacant  churches,  with  very 
little  or  no  pecuniary  compensation  for  traveling  ex- 
penses and  services.  It  now  determined  that  hence- 
forth regular  and  adeiiuate  compensation  should  be 
made  for  supplies;  and  that  sui)plies  having  charges 
should  pay  all  the  compensation  received,  except 
traveling  expenses,  into  the  fund  for  the  education  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  In  April,  1810,  the 
Presbytery  determined  to  print  and  circulate  pam- 
phlets and  tracts;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aaron  Woolworth 
and  the  Rev.  David  S.  Bogart  were  appointed  to 
conduct  the  business  of  selecting,  editing,  publishing 
and  distributing  panxphlets  and  tracts  to  promote  the 
interests  of  religion.  In  the  Autumn  of  1809  the 
Synod  transferred  the  churches  of  Jamaica,  Hemp- 
stead and  Ne\\'town,  with  tlie  :ninisters,  George  Fai- 
toute, William  P.  Kuypers,  Nathan  Woodhull,  Peter 
Fish,  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  the  bounds 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  were  reduced  to  the 
territory  of  Suffolk  county.  May  2d,  1810,  the  Pres- 
bytery installed  the  Rev.  Lathrop  Thompson  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Chnrch  of  Cutchogue.  The 
Rev.  Benjamin  Gold.smithdied,  November  19th,  1810, 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  forty-fifth  of  his 
ministry.  April  9th,  1811,  the  church  of  Sag  Harbor 
was  received  into  connection  with  the  Presbytery.  It 
wixs  a  church  of  spontaneous  origin.  On  the  l.'ith  of 
May,  1811,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Huntting 
presented  a  report,  which  was  adopted,  as  follows  : 
"  Each  minister  of  this  Presbytery  who  is  not  inca- 
pacitated by  age  shall  annually  perform  thirteen 
days  of  missionary  labor,  in  the  month  which  the 
Presbytery,  at  their  semi-annual  meeting,  shall 
appoint,  in  the  vacant  congregations  in  our  connec- 
tion and  in  those  of  other  Denominations  where  he 
shall  be  regularly  invited.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  minister  to  commence  his  tour  on  the  Monday 
preceding  the  third  Sabbath  in  the  month,  to  preach 
one  or  more  lectures  in  each  place  of  the  aforesaid 
description;  to  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  promote 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  churches  under  our  care; 
to  visit  schoolsand  private  families  as  far  as  practicable; 
to  distribute  Bibles  and  religious  tracts,  and  on  the 
Sabbath  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper,  if  con- 
venient, and  to  Gitechise  the  children  in  the  congre- 
gation where  he  shall  preach.  Each  minister  shall, 
in  his  tour,  defray  his  own  expenses,  and  faithfully 
appropriate  all  the  moneys  which  he  may  receive  to 
the  Education  Fund.  He  shall  keep  a  journal, 
which  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  Presbytery  at  the 
next  meeting."  This  system  of  missionary  labor 
was  continued  for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  was 
slightly  modified  a  year  later.  November  .5th, 
1811,  the  Presbytery  voted  unanimously  to  admit 
delegates  of  Congregational  churches  having  Prcsby- 
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terian  pastors  to  seats  in  the  Presbytery,  as  ruling 
elders,  in  the  spirit  of  the  General  Assembly's  Plan 
of  Union.  Such  delegates  had  previously  been  ad- 
mitted to  seats  in  this  Presbytsry,  as  corresponding 
members.  November  (ith,  1811,  the  Presbytery  "Re- 
solved, unanimously,  that  h('reafter,  ardent  spirits 
and  wine  shall  constitute  no  part  of  our  entertainment 
in  any  of  our  public  meetings;  and  also,  that  it  be 
recommended  to  the  churches  not  to  treat  Christian 
brethren  or  others  with  ardent  spirits  as  a  part  of 
hospitality  in  friendly  visits."  "  Dr  Wool  worth  and 
Mr.  Prime  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft 
a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  churches  on  the  subject 
of  the  above  resolution,"  and  a  forcible  and  elixjuent 
letter  was  written,  and  adopted  by  the  Presbytery. 
The  next  day  it  was  voted  to  change  the  ))ra('tice  of 
the  body  in  paying  the  expenses  of  its  own  commis- 
sioners to  the  General  Assembly,  and  thereafter  to 
pay  the  money  for  the  purpo.se  into  the  fund  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  jjurpose.  April  9tb,  1812, 
the  Church  of  Shelter  Island  asked  and  obtained  ad- 
mission into  connection  with  the  Presbytery.  April 
15th,  1813,  the  Presbytery,  for  the  first  time,  pre- 
pared a  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion  in  their 
churches.  April  19th,  1815,  the  first  record  was  made 
of  the  ojiposition  of  a  school  officer  to  catechetical 
instruction  in  the  common  schools.  April  21.st,  1819, 
"Mr.  John  Bellows  informed  the  Presbytery  that  a 
Presbyterian  Church  had  recently  been  formed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Canoe  Place;  that  he  was  appointed 
by  that  church,  as  an  elder,  to  make  this  report,  and 
request  that  it  might  be  received  into  eoiniection 
with  this  Presbytery.  Resolved  that  the  above  re- 
quest be  granted,  and  that  this  church  be  received 
as  a  constituent  mem  ber  of  this  Body. ' '  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Aaron  Woolworth  died  AprU  2d,  1821,  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  thirty-fourth  of  his 
ministry.  The  Presbytery,  April  19th,  1821,  unani- 
mously adopted  every  chapter,  section  and  article  of 
the  Revised  Form  of  Government,  except  the  word 
"  Latin,"  in  Chapter  xiv.  Section  iv.  Article  i,  which 
was  unanimously  rejected,  with  the  exception  of  one 
member.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Hart  died  October  2d, 
1828,  iu  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  fifty- 
seventh  of  his  ministry.  The  Rev.  Mes.srs.  Amzi 
Francis  and  Daniel  Beers  were  appointed,  April  21st, 
1830,  to  draft  a  Confession  of  Faith  and  a  form  of 
Covenant  for  the  use  of  our  churches,  agreeably  to 
the  Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  draft 
was  reported,  amended  and  adopted,  September  1st, 
1830,  and  the  same  committee  was  directed  to  have 
it  printed  for  the  use  of  the  churches,  and  three 
thousand  copies  were  printed.  It  has  been  used  fifty 
years.  The  statistical  report  this  year  gives  the  total 
communicants  as  follows:  Brookhaven,  52;  Shelter 
Island,  50;  Easthamptou,  254;  Sag  Harbor,  131; 
Westhampton  and  Union  Parish,  120;  Middletown 
and  South  H.aven,  149;  Bridgehampton,  121;  Smith- 
town,  43,  Fresh  Pond  and    Islip,   112.     The  whole 


number  in  the  Presbytery,  1154.  The  number  added 
during  the  year  was,  on  examination,  4;  certificates, 
1;  baptisms,  2(i  infants.  Contributions  for  missions, 
§92.40;  for  General  Assembly,  etc.,  $26.90;  for  min- 
isterial education,  $10.00.  Ministers  14,  licentiates,  3. 
June  15th,  18:!1,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jonathan  Hunt^ 
ting  and  Ezra  Youngs  and  Elder  ^\'iIliam  Wells  were 
appointed  to  organize  the  Franklinville  Church,  and 
on  the  31st  of  August  they  reported  that  they  had 
done  it.  It  was  voted  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
own  commissioners,  and  to  put  the  surplus  of 
the  collections  into  the  treasury  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Ithamar  Pillsbury  and 
Ezra  King  and  Messrs.  Blydenbnrg  and  Laws,  elders, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  organize  a  church  at 
Moriches.  This  wa.s  doue,  November  14th,  1831.  The 
Church  at  Southold  requested,  April  18th,  1832,  to 
be  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery,  and  the 
request  was  granted.  The  years  1831-1833  were 
marked  by  revivals  in  nearly  all  the  churches,  and 
in  these  two  years  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  com- 
municants were  added  to  them.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Huntting,  Robinson  and  Fuller,  and  Elders  Hainesand 
Case  were  appointed,  August  20th,  1832,  to  organize  a 
Church  at  Cireenport.  Thi.s  wius  done,  February  7th, 
1833.  At  the  same  time  the  Presbytery  voted  to 
request  the  Synod  to  divide  the  Presbytery.  This 
request  was  granted,  and  the  churches  and  ministers 
in  the  four  western  towns  of  Suffolk  county  were 
constituted  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Long  Island, 
and  those  in  the  five  eastern  towns  remained  the 
Presbytery  of  Long  Island.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1833, 
the  latter  body  ' '  recommended  to  its  members  entire 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms." 
August  28th,  1833,  the  first  step  was  taken  for  the 
u.se  of  a  docket  of  busine.ss.  September  18th,  1833, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jesse  Lockwood  and  John  Stocker 
were  ordained  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  April 
IGth,  1834,  the  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Lord  was  ordained  to 
be  the  minister  of  the  Mariners'"  Church  of  Boston. 
His  sermon  was  from  the  text,  "  The  sea  gave  up  the 
dead  which  were  init. "  In  the  Autumn,  notice  was 
made  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  .Tesse  Lockwood,  within 
a  year  of  his  ordination,  and  the  beginning  of  his 
labors  among  the  Indians.  The  Presbj'tery's  action 
with  reference  to  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1837  was  con- 
siderate and  clear,  both  in  April  and  August,  1838, 
and  the  vote  of  the  Presbytery  was  two  to  one  against 
the  division.  Two  ministers  and  two  elders  protested 
against  the  Presbytery's  action.  In  April,  1839,  to 
preserve  its  integi-ity  and  to  promote  fraternal  regards 
among  its  members,  the  Presbytery  resolved  to  send 
no  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
next  year,  it  sent  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Huntting  and 
Elder  Hezekiah  Skidraore  to  the  General  Assembly, 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia. 
In  .\ugust.  1840,  notice  was  taken  that  four  ministers 
hsd  withdrawn  from  the  Presbytery,  and  theu'  names 
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were  stricken  from  the  roll.  This  minority  was 
recognized  tlie  previous  Autumn,  by  the  Synod  of 
New  York,  and  continued  as  the  Presbrtery  of  Long 
Island."  They  were  soon  united  with  the  Second 
Presbyteryof  Long  Island,  by  the  Synod  of  New  York, 
"under  the  style  of  .the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island." 
The  majority  retained  its  name,  organization  and 
records,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  These  two  Presbyteries  of  the 
same  name  remained  side  by  side  for  thirty  years. 
The  one  whose  succession  was  unbroken  was  very 
active  for  many  subsequent  years  in  affording  aid  to 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  April,  1846,  it 
first  nia<U'  an  a.ssessment  on  it.s  churches,  in  ])ro])ortiou 
to  the  number  of  their  respective  communicants,  for 
the  expenses  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  rate  was 
five  and  a  half  cents  for  each  communicant.  June 
28th,  1848,  the  Church  of  Cutchogne,  according  to  its 
unanimous  request,  was  tiiken  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery.  May  1st,  1850,  at  the  request  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Orient,  it  installed  one  of 
its  members,  the  Rev.  Henry  Clark,  pastor  of  that 
church,  .\pril  18th,  18.54,  it  "resolved,  that  we  will 
double  our  diligence  to  spread  before  the  people  those 
facts  and  arguments  which  have  rendered  it  our 
deliberate  opinion  that  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors,  as  a  beverage,  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law." 
In  this  year  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  begin  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  also  with  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 
Society,  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  their  expendi- 
ture, within  its  bounds,  of  funds  to  which  its  churches 
contributed.  It  was  thenceforth  active,  with  others, 
in  causing  the  General  Assembly  to  organize  better 
agencies  for  missionary  work — agencies  of  the  General 
Assembly's  own  appointment  and  under  its  own  con- 
trol. August  25th,  18G3,  the  Rev,  Aliraham  Luce 
preached  a  .sermon  on  what  (iod  had  wrought  during 
the  half  century  of  his  ministry.  April  18th,  1865, 
the  Presbytery  welcomed  a  committee  of  the  other 
Presbyteryof  Long  Island,  with  an  overture  on  "a 
movement  towards  the  union  of  the  two  great  bodies 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  some  time  not  far 
distant."  The  chairman  of  this  committee  was 
invited  to  preach  before  the  Presbytery,  and  the 
invitation  was  accepted.  \  committee  was  appointed 
"to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Pres- 
bytery of  the  other  branch,"  and  to  present  frateri.al 
salufcitions.  April  19th,  1865,  the  Presbytery  being 
in  session,  it  devoted  one  hour  ' '  to  religious  services 
appropriate  to  the  funeral  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late 
President  of  the  United  States. ' ' 

Reunion  was  considered,  April  17th,  1866,  on  a 
communication  from  the  Long  Island  Presbytery  of 
the  other  branch,  and  an  overture  in  favor  of  it  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  General  Assembly.  August, 
1867,  all  the  churches  except  one  ha\ing  manses,  an 
effort  was  made  to  place  a  good  library  in  each 
manse,   to  be  maintained   there  perpetually,  for  the 


pastor's  use.  August,  1868,  the  General  Assemblies' 
overture  for  reunion  was  unanimously  ;«loptcd.  The 
next  April,  similar  action  was  taken.  August  31st, 
1869,  the  Presbytery  unanimously  approved  the 
Basis  of  Reunion  adoptecl  by  the  General  Assemblies 
that  met  in  New  York  in  the  previous  May.  April 
19th,  1870,  the  Moderator  of  the  Long  Island  Presl)y- 
tery  of  the  other  branch  preached  the  opening  ser- 
mon. The  Presbytery  unanimously  sent  an  overture 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  favor  of  the  formation  of 
a  Synod  of  Long  Island. 

Reunion. — The  Presbytery  met  in  Southold, 
Augu.st  16th,  1870,  by  order  of  the  Synod  of  Long 
Island.  The  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Reeve  was  elected  Modera- 
tor, and  the  Rev.  Epher  Wliitaker,  who  had  been  the 
Stated  Clerk  during  the  previous  fourteen  years,  was 
re-elected.  He  continues  in  the  same  office  now 
(1883).  Various  committees  were  appointed  and 
energetic  measures  were  adopted,  to  raise  the  Pres- 
bytery's full  share  of  five  millions  of  dollars  as  a 
thank-oifering  for  the  reunion.  The  Presbytery  con- 
sisted of  twenty-one  ministers  and  twenty-four 
churches,  and  its  field  was  the  East  end  of  Long 
Island,  as  far  West  as  the  East  side  of  Huntington, 
Suffolk  county. 

November  9th,  1870,  the  Pre.sbytery  organized  the 
Church  of  Port  Jefferson.  In  April,  1871,  it  was 
reported  that  the  churches  were  giving  about  ten 
dollars  for  each  communicant  towards  the  thank- 
offering  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  October  18th, 
1871,  the  Church  of  Yaphaule  was  organized.  April 
15th,  1874,  the  Presbytery  voted  that  a  Sabbath- 
school  Institute  mu.st  be  held  for  half  a  day,  at  least, 
every  six  months,  at  the  stated  meetings  of  the  body. 
This  rule  has  been  observed  for  ten  years,  and  is 
unrepealed.  April  14th,  1875,  the  General  Assem- 
bly's overture  for  the  term  of  .service  of  ruling  elders 
was  approved.  On  the  same  day  it  was  voted,  that 
any  church  member  who  sells  intoxicating  liquors,  as 
a  beverage,  is  subject  to  discipline.  May  17th,  1875, 
the  Church  of  Holbrook  was  organized.  September 
28th,  1875,  the  Church  of  Speouk  was  dissolved.  Sep- 
tember 25th,  1877,  the  Presbytery  organized  supplies, 
at  its  own  expense,  for  religious  services  at  the  Suf- 
folk County  Almshouse.  In  later  years  the  county 
has  made  an  appropriation  for  this  purpo.se.  Sep- 
tember 15th,  1880,  the  Presbytery  elected  the  Rev. 
Epher  Whitaker,  Selah  B.  Strong,  Esq.,  Judge  Henry 
P.  Hedges,  William  R.  Post,  Esq. ,  sind  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Littell,  trustees,  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Presbytery, under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
directed  them  to  arrange  themselves  in  classes,  so 
that  one  trustee  shouhl  be  elected  each  year,  to  serve 
five  years  thereafter;  and  also  to  elect  officers  and 
effect  the  incorporation.  Accordingly  Selah  B.  Strong, 
Esq.,  was  chosen  President  ;  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Littell,  Secretary;  and  the  Rev.  Epher  Whitaker, 
Treasurer;  a  corporate  seal  was  procured,  and  the 
incorporation  efifected.     April  12th,  1882,  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  William  B.  Reeve  resigned  the  office  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Presbytery,  and  the  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments were  made  for  the  kindness,  courtesy, 
faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  his  fulfillment  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  years.  The  Itev.  William  H.  Lit- 
tell  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  September  13th, 
1883,  notice  was  taken  of  the  formation  of  "The 
Woman's  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island, ' '  with  the  following 
officers,  namely:  President,  Miss  Amelia  Smith,  of 
Longwood,  Yaphank  P.  O. ;  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs. 
P.  R.  Reilly,  Bridgehampton  ;  Mrs  Emma  J.  Hunt- 
ting,  Southampton ;  Miss  Mary  Hulibard  Howell, 
Quogue  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Whit- 
aker,  Southold ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Sarah  J.  Adams, 
Greenport.  This  Society  was  commended  to  the 
churches. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Presbytery,  the  growth 
of  Presbyterianism  on  its  field — the  part  of  Long 
Island  settled  by  English  people — has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population ;  and 
throughout  the  present  nineteenth  century  the  ad- 
vance of  our  Church  has  relatively  far  outstripped  the 
progress  of  the  whole  population.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century  there  were  fifteen  ministers  and 
fifteen  churches,  extending  from  Easthampton  to  New- 
town. Most  of  the  churches  were  severally  small  and 
feeble.  Now  there  are  on  the  same  field  forty-eight 
ministers  and  forty-five  churches.  The  population  has 
increased  threefold;  the  churches  fivefold  in  number, 
and  even  more  in  strength,  efficiency  and  excellence. 

Loomis,  Harmon,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Georgia, 
Vt.,  October  26th,  180.'),  and  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  in  1832.  He  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  mainly  in  Andover  and  Princeton 
seminaries,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Northwestern 
Congregational  Association  of  Vermont,  October  10th, 
1834.  In  1836  he  became  stated  supply  of  the  Union 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  city,  which  he 
served  for  nearly  a  year.  He  was  ordained  by  a  Con- 
gregational Council  at  Vergennes,  Vt.,  August  31st, 
1836.  As  Chaplain  for  the  American  Seaman's 
Friend  Society  of  New  York,  he  began  preaching, 
January  8th,  1837,  to  seamen  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  in  which  work  he  continued  four  years. 
From  the  beginning  of  1841  to  March,  184.5,  he  was 
stated  supply  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.  From  March  1st,  1845,  until  October  1st,  1871, 
he  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American 
Seaman's  Friend  Society  in  New  York,  and  labored 
with  uncommon  zeal  and  success.  From  the  latter 
date  he  resided  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  leading  a  retired 
life,  and  occasionally  supplying  churches  in  various 
places,  as  opportunity  was  afforded  him.  He  was 
also  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Tem- 
perance, and  in  various  literary  labors,  having  pub- 
lished a  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets.  He 
died  .Tanuary  19th,  1880. 


Dr.  Loomis  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  earnest  piety, 
of  great  zeal  and  activity  of  mind,  of  large  reading 
and  most  industrious  habits.  His  long  and  faithful 
labors  on  behalf  of  seamen  entitle  him  to  be  placed 
in  the  front  rank  of  their  benefactors. 

Lord,  John  Chase,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Wash- 
ington, New  Hampshire,  August  9tli,  1805.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1825,  and 
immediately  after  went  to  Buffiilo,  where  he  studied 
law,  and  practiced  successfully  about  two  years.  He 
.studied  theology  at  Auburn  Seminary,  1831-3.  He 
was  ordained  by  Buffiilo  Presbytery,  September  4th, 
1833;  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  1833-5,  and  pastor  of  the  Central  Pres- 
bj'terian  Church,  Buffiilo,  N.  Y.,  from  its  organization, 
1835-73.  Here  his  laliors  were  largely  blessed,  more 
than  a  thousand  members  having  been  received  into 
the  Church  during  his  pa.storate.  Dr.  Lord  died  at 
Buffiilo,  January  21st,  1877.  He  was  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1852. 
He  published  "  Lectures  to  Young  5Ien,"  "  Lectures 
on  Civilization,"  etc.,  a  volume  of  occasional  poems, 
besides  a  great  number  of  sermons,  essays,  and  con- 
tributions to  periodicals. 

Lord,  Willis,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  on  the  loth  of  September,  1809.  His 
parents,  Daniel  and  Anna  (Choate)  Lord,  were  origi- 
nally of  Norwich.     Rev.  Benjamin  Lord,  D.D.,  for 
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many  years  a  trustee  of  Yale  College,  was  his  father's 
grandfather.  Having  graduated  at  Williams  College, 
in  1833,  he  at  once  entered  the  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
where  he  remained   till   the  completion  of  his  theo- 
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logical  course.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  at  New 
Hartford,  in  his  native  State.  In  1840  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Pcnn  Square  Presbyterian  Cliurch, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  till  1850,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Broadway  Presbj'terian  Church, 
Cincinnati.  This  charge  he  resigned  four  years  later, 
owing  to  impaired  health.  When  sufficiently  restored 
to  resume  work,  he.aeccpted  the  jjastorate  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. , left  vai'ant  by  the 
death  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Spencer,  and  there  remained 
until  chosen,  by  the  General  Assembly,  Professor  of 
Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Seminary 
of  the  Northwest,  at  Chicago.  Subsequently,  in 
1867,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Didactic 
and  Polemic  Theology  in  the  same  Institution. 

At  the  time  when  the  University  of  Wooster  was 
organized,  in  1870,  he  was  called  to  the  presidency, 
and  remained  at  the  head  of  this  rapidly  growing 
and  prosperous  Institution,  until,  in  1873,  he  was 
compelled,  by  declining  health,  to  ask  release.  He 
subsequently  accepted  temporary  charge  of  the  Cen- 
tral Presbyterian  Church  of  Denver;  then,  in  1877,  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Columbus,  O.,  and 
is  now  residing  at  College  Springs,  Colorado. 

Dr.  Lord  is  a  man  of  dignified,  graceful  and 
attractive  manners,  extensive  reading  and  accurate 
scholarship.  He  has  the  fiiculty  of  interesting  and 
strongly  impressing  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact  in  social  life.  His  style  in  preaching  is  clear, 
concise  and  vigorous,  logical  in  method,  not  lacking 
in  ornament,  often  revealing  the  play  of  a  rich  and 
cultured  imagination,  yet  keeping  all  subordinate  to 
the  great  aim  of  exalting  Christ  and  winning  souls. 
His  delivery  is  earnest  and  impressive;  never  bois- 
terous in  tone  or  violent  in  gesture;  deliberate,  yet 
singularly  etfective  in  attracting  and  holding  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  his  hearers. 

In  1874  Dr.  Lord  gave  to  the  press  his  "  Christian 
Theology  for  the  People,"  a  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive exposition  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  has 
been  widely  appreciated.  His  experience  as  a  teacher 
of  theology,  his  power  of  condensation,  and  his  terse 
and  lucid  style,  have  specially  qualified  him  for  the 
preparation  of  this  work.  Three  years  later  he  pub- 
lished a  smaller  work,  entitled  "The  Blessed  Hope; 
or,  The  Glorious  Coming  of  our  Lord;  "  a  discu-ssion 
of  questions  relating  to  the  second  advent,  wliich  has 
also  had  a  wide  circulation.  In  addition  to  these, 
many  addresses,  lectures  and  sermons  from  his  pen 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  given  to  the  puljlie. 

Lord's  Prayer — The.  This  Prayer  is  twrice 
given  in  the  New  Tesfciment  (Matt,  vi,  9-1.3,  Luke 
xi,  2-4),  in  slightly  differing  words.  From  its  de- 
livery to  the  present  hour  it  has  e.xcited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  wise  and  good  throughout  the  world;  and 
down  through  all  these  centuries  it  has  been  the  sin- 
gle golden  link,  running  through  the  ages,  that  has 
bound  together  in  one  the  whole  vast  company  of  the 
prayerful.     Even  the  stupid  infidel  and  the  shallow 


scoffer  have  not  failed  to  perceive  its  beauty,  sublimity 
and  comprehensiveness.  It  is  little  in  words,  but 
great  in  substance;  so  short  that  the  weakest  memory 
may  retain  it,  and  yet  so  full  that  it  comprehends 
all  things  which  relate  to  ourselves  or  others,  to  our 
bodies  or  souls,  to  time  or  eternity;  proper  for  all 
exigencies  and  occasions;  as  well  for  the  last  ages  of 
Christ  ianity  as  the  first,as  well  for  the  private  devotions 
of  the  closet  as  the  public  service  of  the  temple,  includ- 
ing every  part  of  religious  worship,  supplication  and 
intercession,  confession  and  deprecation,  resignation 
and  thank.sgiving;  adapted  to  all  periods  of  life,  to  all 
kinds  of  character,  to  all  countries  and  capacities,  and 
suited  to  all  conditions;  equally  proper  for  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor.  The  child  may  lisp  its  simple  sen- 
tences as  soon  as  it  knows  how  to  pray;  it  comes  with 
no  less  fitness  from  the  wrinkled  lips  of  age.  It  may  be 
taken  up  and  used  alike  by  the  penitent  in  the  first 
hour  of  his  return  to  God,  the  straggler  in  the  thick 
of  the  spiritual  conflict,  and  the  l)eliever  in  the  high- 
est soarings  of  his  faith  and  love.  The  youngest,  the 
oldest,  the  simplest,  the  wi.sest,  the  most  sin-stained, 
the  most  saintly,  can  find  nothing  here  unsuitable, 
unreasonable.  It  gathers  up  into  one  what  they  all 
can  and  should  unite  in  saying  as  they  bend  in  sup- 
plication before  God. 

The  existence  of  a  progressive  sequence  in  the 
prayer  is  seen,  even  on  a  casual  view.  At  the  outset, 
the  suppliant  appears  lost  in  the  contemjilation  of  the 
Being  to  whom  his  spirit  ascends;  next,  he  turns  his 
thoughts  upon  himself  and  his  own  wants.  Further, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  a  progression  in  the  first 
three  petitions,  and  in  the  three  (or  four)  last.  The 
recognition  of  the  name  of  God  is  the  basis  on  which 
alone  the  kingdom  of  God  can  be  established;  and 
again,  this  kingdom  is  the  sphere  in  which  the  will  of 
God  is  fulfilled.  Further,  the  prayer  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  life  of  man  precedes  the  prayer  for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins;  and  again,  it  is  only  when  the 
guilt  of  the  past  is  removed  that  the  thought  is  di- 
rected to  the  temptations  of  the  future.  The  thought- 
ful reader,  who  has  derived  from  other  sources  the 
knowledge  of  the  Trinity,  will  also  find  a  reference 
to  that  truth  in  the  scheme  of  this  prayvr.  The  peti- 
tions of  the  first  and  second  parts  refer  to  God  as 
Creator  and  Preserver;  the  second  petition  of  either 
part  refers  to  God  as  Redeemer;  whilst  the  third  of 
either  part  relates  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom 
the  divine  will  comes  to  be  fulfilled,  and  through 
whose  power  temptation  is  overcome. 

Evidently  it  was  not  our  Lord's  meaning  that  we 
should  use  this  prayer  exclusively,  forthe  second  form 
of  it,  as  already  stated,  in  Luke,  varies  considerably 
from  that  in  Matthew.  It  was  intended  as  a  model 
rather  than  a  mold.  Highly  appropriate  as  it  is,  both 
in  public  and  private  devotion,  it  was  never  intended 
to  confine  within  the  limits  of  its  few  sentences  the  free 
spirit  of  prayer.  It  was  given  rather  as  a  specimen, 
by  the  spirit  and  order  and  proportion   of  whose 
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several  parts  we  should  guide  our  own  spontaneous 

petitions,  tlian  as  a  rigid  and  imperishable  enclosure 
in  which  all  our  pious  acknowledgments  and  suppli- 
cations should  be  compressed.  It  was  intended,  not 
so  much  as  a  sacred  formulary,  as  for  divine  instruc- 
tion' as  to  what  petitions  are  universally  good,  uni- 
versally necessary,  universally  acceptable,  as  well  as 
to  inculcate  simplicity  and  brevity  in  the  expression. 
The  e.xamijle  of  our  Lord,  Himself,  of  the  apostles, 
of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  has  fciught  us  how  full 
and  varied  are  the  utterances  of  the  human  heart 
when  it  breathes  itself  out  unrestrainedly  to  God  in 
prayer.  "  Wliere  the  Spiritof  God  is,  there  is  liberty." 
The  very  commencement  of  the  prayer,  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,  assumes,  in  the  suppliant,  a 
spirit  penetrated  with  reverence  and  love;  against 
Atheism,  which  teaches  that  there  is  no  God.  Against 
Pantheism,  which  teaches  that  God  is  not  a  person, 
but  identical  with  nature;  against  Epicurism,  which 
teaches  that  God  cares  nothing  for  His  creation ;  against 
Polytheism,  wliich  teaches  that  there  are  many  Gods, 
and  against  Fatalism,  which  renders  the  hearing  of 
prayer  an  impossibility;  our  Saviour  teaches  that  our 
one  God  is  a  personal,  living,  freely-working  God,  who 
projects  and  executes  His  counsel,  not  without,  but 
with  reference  to,  the  praying  man,  even  a  Father. 
We  have  here  grouped  together  the  three  principles 
which  settle  raan's.just  relations  to  this  and  to  the  next 
world.  1.  The  Filial.  We  see  in  the  Most  High  a 
Father.  This  representation  of  God,  as  a  Father  of 
those  who  worship  Him,  teaches  us  that  He  stands  in 
a  relation  toward  thera  .similar  to  that  in  which  a 
father  stands  to  his  children,  and  that  He  regards 
them  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  a  father 
regards  and  acts  towards  his  chidren,  really  loving 
them,  and  disposed  to  bestow  on  them  everything 
that  is  necessary  to  their  true  happiness.  2.  The 
Fraternal.  We  come  not  with  our  private  needs  and 
vows  alone,  but  with  those  of  our  race  and  household. 
Our  Father.  The  renewal  of  the  parental  re-knits  the 
fraternal  tie.  Believers,  in  all  their  prayers,  should 
think  of  others  as  well  as  themselves.  Though  we 
go  alone  into  the  closet,  we  are  not  accepted  there  if 
we  go  in  selfishness  and  isolalion.  3.  The  Celestial. 
Though  we  are  now  of  the  earth,  and  attached  to  it 
by  the.se  mortal  and  terrene  bodies,  we  are  not 
originally  from  it,  nor  were  we  made  to  be  eternally 
upon  it.  We  are  of  heaven,  and  for  heaven,  for  there, 
and  not  here,  our  Father  is,  an<l  where  He  is  our  true 
home  is.  God,  though  omnipresent,  has  heaven  as 
His  special  residence. 

From  the  first  petition,  Hallowed  he  thy  name,  we 
learn  that  our  first  concern  is  to  be  for  what  relates 
to  God,  before  what  respects  ourselves.  Man's  needs 
are  never  to  take  precedency  of  God's  rights.  The 
first  part  of  the  Praj'er  begins  with  the  riches  of  God: 

Thy  name  be  hallowed; 

Thy  kingdom  come; 

Thy  will  be  done. 


The  second  part,  on  the  contrary,  commences  with 
the  poverty  of  man : 

Us  give  daily  Itread ; 

Us  forgive  our  debts; 

Us  lead  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  from  evil. 

By  the  name  of  God,  we  are  to  understand  His 
revealed  character  and  attributes,  even  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  appellation  by  which  he  is  known 
among  men.  (See  Ex.  xxxiv,  5-7.)  The  word  hal- 
lowed is  nearly  synonymous  with  "sanctified,"  or 
"glorified."  God's  name  maybe  hallowed  by  us 
in  three  ways  :  1.  In  our  hearts,  by  entertaining 
suitable  conceptions  of  Him.  2.  By  our  lips,  when 
we  acknowledge  His  divine  perfections,  and  tell  of 
all  His  wondrous  works.  3.  In  our  lives,  when  the 
consideration  of  these  divine  perfections  engages  us 
to  suitable  obedience.  This  petition  forbids  cursing 
and  swearing,  perjury  and  bla.sphemy.  It  forbids 
all  lip-service,  all  hypocriticiil  genuflexions,  all 
mummeries  of  worship,  where  the  heart  is  not 
engaged.  In  it  we  de.sire  that  all  atheism,  infidelity, 
idolatry,  impiety,  superstition,  ignorance  and  false 
religion  may  be  banished  from  the  world,  and  that 
the  only  living  and  true  God  may  be  worshiped  and 
honored  all  over  the  earth,  and  by  every  intelligent 
creature.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  very  petition  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  himself  put  up  on  another  occasion 
(John  xii,  28). 

The  second  petition  is,  Thy  kini/dom  come.  The 
plainest  and  simplest  sense  of  Thy  kingdom  is,  the 
promised  kingdom  which  Go  1  is  one  day  to  take  to 
Himself  over  all  the  world,  foretold  by  Daniel  and  the 
other  prophets,  when  Satan  shall  cease  to  be  "prince 
of  this  world,"  and  the  millennium  shall  begin. 
This  petition  implies  an  earnest  desire  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  may  be  set  up  in  our  own  hearts,  reduc- 
ing all  within  us  to  entire  subjection  to  Christ,  our 
King;  that  it  may  be  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  our  chil- 
dren, relatives,  servants,  friends,  neighbors;  that  the 
word  of  the  kingdom  may,  in  all  nations,  "be 
preached  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven;"  that  Christian  churches  may  be  established 
in  every  region  of  our  earth,  and  that  "  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  may  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Christ,"  thatevery  opposing  power  may  be 
put  down,  and  God  be  all  in  all.  The  final  setting 
up  of  this  kingdom  has  been  long  predicted.  (Gen. 
iii,  l.T;  Rom.  viii,  22;  Rev.  xi,  lo,  and  xxii,  20.)  1 

The  third  petition  is.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it 
is  in  heaven.  God's  will  may  be  considered  either  as 
preceptive  or  providential.  To  the  former  reference 
is  here  made,  for  God's  p^o^•idential  will  is  done  in 
earth  equally  as  in  heaven.  Or,  if  the  latter  is  also 
referred  to,  that  submission,  acquiescence  and  satis- 
faction in  it  which  angels  feel  and  express,  may  be 
intended.  It  ought  to  be  the  prayer  and  care,  the 
study  and  endeavor  of  every  Christian,  that  the  com- 
manding will  of  God  may  be  done  by  himself,  and 
by  all  men  on  earth,  as  it  is  by  the  saints  and  angels 
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in  heaven,  with  entireness,  harmony,  cheerfulness, 
diligence,  constancy  and  inelfable  delight.  Nor 
should  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in  this  life, 
through  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  we  never 
shall  do  the  will  of  God  in  the  same  absolutely  per- 
fect way  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  be  regarded  as  a 
reason  why  we  should  lower  the  object  of  our  desires, 
or  the  aim  and  earnestness  of  our  endeavors.  This 
petition  is  instinct  with  the  very  life  of  missionary 
enterprise,  and  the  Church  cannot  offer  this  clause 
of  tlie  Divine  prayer  in  the  full  sjiirit  of  its  power 
without  becoming  a  missionary  church.  There  are 
some  who  see  in  it  an  intimation  that  our  earth  is  to 
be  one  part,  at  least,  of  the  final  and  glorious  abode 
of  the  saints. 

The  fourth  petition  is,  Gire  im  this  ilai;  our  daily 
brcail.  The  bread  which  is  convenient  or  sufficient 
for  our  daily  subsistence.  Bread  is  one  principal 
part  of  the  things  which  are  needful  for  the  body, 
and  here,  as  is  often  the  ca.sc,  it  is  put  for  the  whole. 
By  the  use  of  this  word,  therefore,  we  are  taught  to 
a.sk  only  things  that  are  necessary,  without  craving 
superfluities,  and  to  refer  it  to  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
determine  what  things  are  necessary,  according  to 
our  station  in  life,  our  families,  and  various  other 
circumstances.  We  are  taught  to  ask  "  daily  "  the 
supply  of  the  neah  of  life.  (1)  That  we  should  not 
have  anxious  care  for  the  future,  and  (2)  Because 
we  are  not  warranted  to  a,sk,  even  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  very  large  supplies,  which  may  serve  for  weeks, 
months,  or  years  to  come,  but  are,  as  children,  contin- 
ually to  exercise  the  spirit  of  entire  dependence  on, 
and  complete  confidence  in,  our  Heavenly  Father's 
care.  The  richer  sort  of  persons,  in  offering  this 
petition,  do  in  effect  .say,  "Let  the  bread  which  is 
ours  come  to  us  this  day  sanctified  hy  Thy  Almighty 
Hands ! ' '  The  ' '  our  ' '  points  to  necessary  lahm;  the 
true  way  of  asking  and  receiving,  according  to  God's 
original  appointment  for  man,  in  Gen.  iii,  II),  inde- 
pendently of  which  we  eat  not  our  own  bread  (2  Thes. 
iii,  12;  1  Thes.  iv,  11,  12),  but  another's.  It  .shows 
that  our  food  and  raiment  mu.st  be  of  God's 
giving — that  is,  honestly  and  fairly  earned,  "for," 
as  an  old  writer  remarks,  "to  him  God  gives  bread 
who  earns  it  by  righteous  means,  but  to  him  who 
earns  it  by  sin,  the  devil  it  is  who  giveth."  It 
points  also  to  the  obligatory  commimic^ation  and 
fellowship,  since  as  we  in  "our"  and  "us"  pray 
with  and  for  one  another,  so  we  may  not  hold  anj-- 
thing  that  we  receive  exclusively  and  covetously  for 
ourselves  alone.  ' '  Break  thj'  bread  to  the  hungry, ' ' 
etc.  (Isa.  Iviii,  7;  Comp.  1  Sam.  xxv,  11.)  Our 
Lord  does  not  bid  us  pray  merely  for  the  need  and 
nourishment  of  the  body,  but  speaks  also  of  the 
bread  which  the  Father  giveth  from  heaven,  j  ust  as 
in  John  vi,  27-33;   iv,  34. 

The  fifth  petition  is.  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  for- 
give our  debtors.  This  petition  immediately  follows  the 
preceding  one,  to  show  us  that  though  we  have  daily 


bread,  yet  all  is  nothing  without  forgiveness.  In 
this  prayer  there  is  but  one  petition  for  the  body 
(verse  11),  but  two  petitions,  this,  and  the  following 
one,  for  the  soul.  Hence  observe  that  we  are  to  be 
more  careful  for  our  souls  than  for  our  bodies — more 
desirous  to  have  our  souls  saved  than  our  bodies  fed. 
Sins  are  called  debts;  (1)  Because  as  a  debt  arises 
upon  non-payment  of  that  which  is  one's  due,  so  we, 
owing  to  God  exact  obedience,  and  not  paying  what 
is  due,  come  to  be  in  debt;  (2)  Because,  as  in  case 
of  non-payment  the  debtor  goes  to  prison;  so,  by 
our  sins,  we  become  guilty  and  stand  exposed 
to  God's  wrath  forever.  In  this  petition  the  follow- 
ing things  are  supposed:  1.  That  we  are  all  sinners, 
and,  as  such,  stiind  in  need  of  forgiveness.  2.  That 
we  are  obliged  to  pray  every  day  for  pardon,  as  we 
do  for  our  daily  bread,  for  our  sins  are  many  and 
daily.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  view  incon- 
sistent with  the  perfection  and  perpetuity  of  justifi- 
cation. The  moment  a  man  believes  on  Christ,  he 
is  as  much  justified  as  Paul  or  John,  and  cannot  be 
more  justified  if  he  lives  to  the  age  of  Methuselah. 
But  all  this  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  daily 
confess  his  sins,  and  daily  seek  fresh  application  of 
Christ's  blood  to  his  conscience.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
life  of  faith  to  do  so.  The  truth, ' '  he  that  believeth 
in  Chri.st  shall  never  come  into  condemnation, ' '  instead 
of  leading  to  the  conclusion,  "  I  need  not  pray  for  the 
forgiveness  of  my  sins, ' '  suggests  the  strongest  encour- 
agement to  i)resent  such  a  petition.  3.  That  since 
we  are  to  pray  for  pardon  of  sin,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  ever  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  for  sin. 

Forgive  us  our  debts.  Remit  the  penalt\-  of  our 
offences,  and  hold  ns  as  if  we  had  not  sinned.  As 
we  forgive  our  debtors.  In  Luke  xi,  4,  it  is,  "for  we 
j  also  forgive,"  etc.  The  word  As,  meaning  according 
as,  like  as,  is  not  a  note  of  equality,  but  similitude; 
not  that  we  equal  God  in  forgiving,  but  imitate  Him. 
It  also  has  in  a  measure  the  sense  of  inasmuch  as. 
The  willingness  of  the  suppliant  is  b_v  no  means  a 
ground  upon  which  God  can  iK-stow  on  him  forgive- 
ness, but  rather  a  subjective  condition  without  which 
he  has  no  boldness  to  entreat  the  forgiveness  of  his 
own  sins.  This  condition,  or  qualification,  requires, 
1.  That  we  forgive  cordially  ( Jer.  xxxi,  34 ;  Matt, 
xviii,  35 ;  Eph.  iv,  2)— fully  (Ps.  ciii,  3)— often  (Isa. 
hii,  7;  Matt,  xviii,  21).  He  who  docs  not  forgive 
his  neighbor's  trespasses,  when  he  uses  this  prayer, 
]  in  effect  asks  Goil  not  to  forgive  him  his  trespasses, 
and,  if  he  contmues  in  his  present  temper  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  prayer  will  be  answered. 

The  si.xth  petition  is,  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  lis  from  evil.  As  the  prayer  for  daily  bread 
raises  us  above  care  for  to-day,  and  the  prayer  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  meant  to  quiet  us  concerning  the 
past,  so  is  the  prayer  against  temptation  a  weapon  for 
the  uncertain  future.  It  consists  of  two  parts : 
1.  Deprecatory;  2.  Petitionary.  The  Greek  word 
rendered  lead  is  only  used  seven  times  in  the  New 
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Testament.  Excepting  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  our 
translators  have  always  rendered  it  "bring  into." 
"  Temptation  "  means  "trial."  God  never  puts  evil 
into  our  hearts,  or  stirs  it  up  there  by  any  positive 
influence  (.James  i,  13).  In  the  former  respect,  our 
own  lusts  tempt  us  (James  i,  14) ;  in  the  latter,  Satan, 
or  wicked  men  (Matthew  iv,  3).  But  Providence 
may  permit  us  to  be  brought  into  such  circum- 
stances as  have  a  tendency  to  give  our  corruptions, 
and  the  temptations  of  Satan  and  bis  agents,  peculiar 
advantage  against  us.  This  the  Lord  sometimes 
does  to  prove  the  reality  or  power  of  our  grace,  the 
sincerity  or  hypocrisy  of  our  profession,  or  the  re- 
maining prevalency  of  sin  (Gen.  xxii,  1 ;  Job  i,  11, 
vs.  20,  21).  "A  saint's  whole  life  (says  Austin)  is  a 
temptation."  This  petition  asks  that  God  would 
graciously  prevent  us  from  being  brought  into  cir- 
cumstances of  strong  temptation  ;  that  He  would  not 
leave  us  to  struggle  with  it  in  our  own  strength ; 
that  He  would  instruct  us  to  avoid,  and  enable  us  to 
overcome,  our  temptations.  He  who  would  honestly 
and  acceptably  present  this  petition  must  guard 
against  going  into  temptation  (Gal.  vi,  1  ;  Matt. 
xxvi,  41). 

But  delirer  tis  from  ei'il.  Here  we  confess  that  evil 
is  in  us,  and  about  us,  and  near  us,  and  on  every 
side,  and  that  we  have  no  power  to  deliver  ourselves 
from  it.  We  apply  to  the  strong  for  strength.  We 
cast  ourselves  on  Him  for  protection.  In  this  peti- 
tion we  pray  not  only  to  be  kept  from  evil,  but  also 
that  we  may  make  progress  in  piety.  The  evil  we 
seek  to  be  delivered  from  is,  1.  The  evil  of  our  own 
heart.  2.  The  evil  of  Satan.  3.  The  evil  of  the 
■world.     4.   The  evil  of  God's  wrath. 

For  lliine  is  the  kingdom,  etc.  Some  refer  this  to 
David's  doxology,  1  Chron.  xxix,  11.  It  has  reference, 
asa  plea,  to  the  first  three  petitions  of  the  prayer — "Thy 
kingdom  come, "  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom.  Thou  hast 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  the  protection  of  the 
saints,  Thy  willingsubjectsinit.  "Thy  will  be  done," 
for  Thine  is  the  power  to  maintain  that  kingdom,  and 
to  make  good  all  Thy  engagements  to  Thy  people. 
"Hallowed  be  Thy  name,"  for  Thine  is  the  glory,  as 
the  end  of  all  that  which  is  done  for  the  saints,  in 
answer  to  their  prayers,  for  their  praise  waiteth  for 
Thee  (Psalm  Ixv,  1).  It  is  our  duty  to  plead  with 
God  in  prayer,  to  fill  our  mouth  with  arguments 
(Job  xxiii,  4),  not  to  move  God,  but  to  affect  our- 
selves, to  encourage  our  faith,  excite  our  fervency, 
and  evidence  both.  The  best  pleas  in  prayer  are 
taken  from  God  Himself.  Praising  Him  is  the  way 
to  obfciin  further  mercy,  as  it  qualifies  us  to  receive  it. 
Some  see,  in  this  threefold  doxology,  an  ascription  of 
praise  to  each  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  It  has 
been  very  beautifully  said  that  "  when  the  whole 
number  of  the  sonf  of  God  shall  have  reached  their 
goal,  a  pure  doxology  will  arise  in  heaven.  Hallowed 
be  the  name  of  God.  His  kingdom  is  come.  His 
vrill  is  done.      He  has  forgiven  our  sins.      He  has 


brought  temptation  to  an  end.  He  has  delivered  us 
from  the  evil  one.  His  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory  forever.     Amex." 

Lord's  Supper.  The  institution  of  this  ordin- 
ance by  our  Saviour  is  recorded  by  the  first  three 
evangelists  (Matt,  xxvi,  20-28;  Mark  xiv,  22-24; 
Luke  xxii,  19-20),  and  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  de- 
clares that  h(^  "  had  received  of  the  Lord  that  which 
he  delivered  "  to  the  Church  (1  Cor.  xi.  2.3-2G). 

This  sacrament  is  to  be  observed  in  the  Church  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  This  is  plainly  implied  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle  Paul :  ' '  For  as  often  as  ye  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's 
death  i/H  he  come"  (1  Cor.  xi,  26). 

The  ends  and  uses  of  this  sacrament  are  various. 
1.  It  was  instituted  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  That  it  is  a  commemorative  ordinance  appears 
from  the  Saviour's  words,  "This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me  ;  "  and  that  it  is  especially  a  memorial  of  His 
death,  is  evident  from  His  words  in  distributing  the 
elements.  While  He  gave  the  bread  to  His  disciples, 
he  said:  "  This  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you  ;" 
and  of  the  cup,  he  said,  "This  cup  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  my  blood. " 

The  ordinance  is  eminently  fitted  to  bring  to  our 
remembrance  the  reality  and  the  painful  nature  of 
the  death  of  Christ;  to  remind  us  of  the  vicarious 
nature  of  His  death,  of  its  acceiitableness  to  God  as  a 
satisfaction  for  our  sins,  and  of  its  present  and  per- 
petual efficacy.  And  we  should  remember  His  death 
with  a  lively  and  appropriating  faith;  with  ardent 
love  to  Him  who  first  loved  us;  with  deep  contrition 
for  our  sins,  the  procuring  cause  of  His  death;  with 
holy  joy  in  God;  and  with  the  warmest  gratitude  to 
Christ,  who  gave  Himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet^snielling  savour.  2.  This 
sacrament  seals  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  unto 
true  believers.  It  seals  not  the  truth  of  Christ's 
death,  nor  the  truth  of  their  faith;  but  it  seals  the 
right  and  interest  of  faith,  as  the  seal  affixed  to  a 
deed  seals  the  right  and  interest  of  the  person  in  the 
property  conveyed  by  that  deed.  3.  It  promotes  the 
spiritual  nourishment  and  gi-owth  of  believers.  A 
devout  participation  of  this  ordinance  is  fitted  to 
confirm  and  invigorate  their  faith,  to  inflame  their 
love,  to  deepen  their  godly  sorrow,  to  enliven  their 
joy,  and  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  their  hopes  of 
the  Saviour's  second  coming,  and  of  the  glory  then 
to  be  revealed.  4.  It  is  a  sign  and  pledge  of  the 
believer's  communion  with  Christ.  This  is  evident 
from  the  words  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  x,  16),  "  The  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it 
not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?"  These 
words  certainly  import  that,  in  the  Holy  Supper, 
believers  have  communion  >vith  Christ  in  the  fruits 
of  His  sufferings  and  death.  5.  It  is  an  emblem  of 
the  saints'  communion  with  each  other.  All  true 
saints  are  members  of  one  body,  and  in  the  Holy 
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Supper  they  have  communion,  not  merely  with  those 
who  sit  along  with  them  at  the  same  table,  but 
' '  with  all  that  in  every  plaee  c;ill  on  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  their  common  Lord.  "We,  being 
many, " says  Paul,  "are  one  bread  and  one  body;  for 
we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread"'  (1  Cor.  x,  17). 
This  ordinance  is  very  expressive  of  the  communion 
of  saints,  and  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  cherish  it. 
They  meet  together  at  the  same  table,  as  brethren 
and  children  of  the  same  family,  to  partake  of  the 
same  spiritual  feast.  6.  In  this  ordinance  be- 
lievers engage  themselves  to  all  the  duties  which 
they  owe  to  Christ.  They  acknowledge  Him  as  their 
Master,  and  engage  to  do  whatsoever  He  has  com- 
manded them.  Persons  may  come  under  engage- 
ments by  performing  certain  significant  actions,  as 
well  as  by  express  words.  Submission  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  circumcision,  under  the  former  dispensation, 
made  a  man  "  debtor  to  the  whole  law. "  Baptism, 
in  like  manner,  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
involves  an  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's;  and  Chris- 
tians, in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  renew  this 
engagement.  They  acknowledge  that  they  are  not 
their  own,  but  are  bought  with  a  price,  and  bind 
themselves  to  glorify  God  with  their  bodies  and  spirits, 
which  are  His. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  said,  the  following 
article  from  the  pen  of  Peter  Bayne,  A.  M.,  on  "  The 
Sealing  of  Christ's  Testimony  by  his  Death,"  will  be 
read  with  interest  and  profit : — 

"The  bearing  of  Christ's  death  upon  His  testi- 
mony to  the  Divine  origin  of  His  religion  can  be 
briefly  .stated.  His  crucifixion  was  an  infinitely  solemn 
ratification  of  all  He  had  asserted.  This  will  become 
evident  when  we  consider  two  points  in  connection 
with  it. 

"In  the  first  plaee.  His  death  was  manifestly  con- 
templated by  Him  as  a  part  of  His  ministry  and 
priesthood,  and,  as  such,  distinctly  foreseen.  Con- 
sistently with  the  pervading  spirituality  of  His  views 
of  His  mission.  He  regarded  His  death  as  completing 
its  lessons,  filling  out  its  moral  significance,  and 
crowning  its  mighty  purpose  of  wisdom  and  of  love. 
Of  this  there  is  indubitiible  proof  in  the  fact  that 
three  evangelists  narrate  His  prediction  of  His  de- 
cease. It  is  not  necessary,  for  our  argument,  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  uttering  this  prediction,  He  put  in 
exercise  a  supernatural  power  of  foreseeing  events. 
To  an  intellectual  eye  like  Christ's,  all-embracing  in 
its  range,  all-penetrating  in  its  clearness,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  how  much  of  the  page  of  the  future 
would  necessarily  lie  bare.  The  thing  to  be  observed 
is,  that  while  proclaiming  doctrines  of  celestial  purity 
and  self-evidencing  truth,  and  while  distinctly  affirm- 
ing His  supernatural  power,  He  calmly  informed 
His  disciples  that  His  own  death  was  embraced  in 
the  purpose  for  which  He  came  into  the  world.  It 
was  as  if  He  had  said:  '  The  words  I  speak,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  life  I  lead,  are  proof  that  I , 
29 


come  from  God;  the  works  I  do  are  a  further  attesta- 
tion by  God  the  Creator  that  I  am  from  Him;  and 
in  testimony  that  I  put  my  own  trust  in  this  witness, 
in  testimony  that  I  believe  the  words  I  speak  to  be 
God's  words,  and  the  works  I  do  to  be  God's  works, 
I  shall  lay  down  my  life.'  Imagination  can  con- 
ceive no  stronger  proof  of  sincerity. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  manner  in  which  Christ 
went  to  death  was  conspicuously  in  accordance  with 
this  view  of  His  decease  as  confirming  all  testimony 
previously  given  by  Him  to  the  Divine  origin 
of  His  religion.  Our  information  as  to  His  death 
is  peculiarly  ample.  All  the  evangelists  dwell 
upon  it.  '  The  fulfillment, '  says  Ellicott,  '  of 
tj'pe  and  shadow,  of  the  hopes  of  patriarchs,  of 
the  expectations  of  prophets,  yea,  and  of  the  dim 
longings  of  a  whole  lost  and  sinful  world,  must 
be  declared  by  the  whole  evangelLstic  company;  the 
four  streams  that  go  forth  to  water  the  earth  must 
here  meet  in  a  common  channel;  the  four  winds  of 
the  Spirit  of  Life  must  here  be  united  and  one. '  And 
in  each  of  the  narratives  of  Christ's  trial  and  cruci- 
fixion there  is  one  broad  and  well-marked  character- 
istic. They  all  represent  Jesus  as  preserving  a  mental 
state  of  perfect  calmness,  a  demeanor  of-absolute  self- 
possession.  He  cannot  but  have  known,  from  the 
moment  of  His  arrest,  that  the  implacable  malignity 
of  the  rulers  and  Pharisees,  and  the  blind  fury  of  the 
mob  they  hounded  on,  would  compa.ss  His  death. 
Men  say  that,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  decease, 
the  whole  events  of  a  past  life  flit  in  distinct  colors 
and  vivid  outlines  before  the  mind;  and  whether  this 
is  generally  the  case  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  narrative  of  the  Sa\'iour's  trial,  and  to  observe 
the  calmness  and  clearness  of  His  answers,  without 
feeling  that  every  occurrence  of  His  ministry  must 
have  then  lain  under  the  perspicuous  glance  of  His 
recollection.  At  that  moment.  He  must  have  been 
distinctly  conscious  that  He  had  professed  to  raise  the 
dead,  to  still  the  tempest,  to  create  food  for  multi- 
tudes, to  open  the  eyes  of  those  born  blind.  In  the 
glare  of  confronting  death,  how  completely  would  He 
have  felt  every  plausible  sophistry  of  pious  fraud, 
every  fond  delusion  of  imagined  power,  to  be  shriv- 
eled up.  But  He  never  faltered.  He  was  what  He 
had  declared  Himself  to  be,  from  the  beginning. 
When  He  was  weak  as  a  lamb  in  the  hands  of  its 
destroyer,  when  the  arm  of  His  Father  was  restrained, 
when  no  angel  hand  was  present  to  wipe  His  blood- 
stained brow.  His  faith  that  He  had  hid  the  winds  be 
still,  and  the  dead  start  up  alive,  was  as  firm  as  when 
the  multitudes  cast  their  garments  in  His  way,  and 
hailed  Him  as  the  King  of  Israel  coming  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  That  is  a  fact^ — a  plain,  historical  fact. 
Four  witnesses  attest  this  attitude  of  Christ  before 
His  accusers,  and  the  wildest  credulity  of  skepticism 
must  shrink  from  the  idea  that  four  men  have  existed 
in  this  world  who  could  have  drawn  four  such  pic- 
tures as  that  of  Christ  in  HLs  trial  and  crucifixion, 
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if  there  had  been  no  original  for  the  portrait,  no  actu- 
ality lor  the  occurrence.  And  if  Christ  died  as  the 
evangelists  represent  Him  as  dying,  can  words  l)e 
found  strong  enough  to  express  the  contirmation  thus 
afforded  to  all  He  had  previously  declared?  " 

Lounsbury,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  was  horn  in 
Florida,  N.  Y.,  October  4th,  1789;  graduated  at  Union 
College,  N.  Y.,  with  the  highest  honors  of  liis  class, 
in  1817 ;  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1821 ;  was  soon 
_^  after  licensed  by  Hudson  Presbytery,  and  entered 
"  upon  his  Master's  service  as  a  domestic  missionary 
in  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.  Subsequently  he  preached 
at  Painted  Post,  now  Corning,  N.  Y.,  and  the  regions 
round  about.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  September  4th,  1823.  This  was  the 
field  of  his  life-work.  The  church  grew  under  his 
ministry,  many  being  added  thereto.  At  the  end  of 
twenty -six  years  he  resigned,  was  appointed  agent  for 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  was  very  efficient  in 
this  toilsome  work.  Subsequently  he  preached  as  a 
supply  for  the  churches  of  Homer,  Hector  and  Romu- 
lus, and  also  for  two  years  in  his  old  pulpit  in  Ovid. 
He  died  October  29th,  1867. 

Dr.  Lounsbury  was  an  earnest  Christian,  a  faithful 
minister,  a  true  and  noble  and  thoroughly  reliable 
man.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  will  and  great  in- 
dustry, seldom  undertaking  anything  which  he  did 
not  carry  through  with  a  strong  hand.  He  united 
fearless  courage  with  genuine  humility.  Though 
outspoken,  all  who  knew  him  loved  him  none  the 
less,  and  no  one  doubted  his  sincerity  and  heartfelt 
diety.  For  many  year  she  was  the  Stated  Clerk  of 
his  Presbytery — an  office  for  which  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  proper  methods  of  ecclesiastical 
business,  as  well  as  his  own  rigid  regard  for  order, 
eminently  fitted  him. 

Love,  Brotherly,  is  that  peculiar  attachment 
among  Christians,  arising  from  their  common  faith, 
interest,  object  and  hope.  Its  foundation  is  their 
common  love  of  Christ,  and  truth,  and  virtue,  or 
Christian  holiness.  Love  to  good  men  must  be  par- 
ticularly cultivated,  for  it  is  the  command  of  Christ 
(,Tohn  xifi,  3);  they  belong  to  the  same  Father  and 
family  (Gal.  v,  10) ;  we  hereby  give  proof  of  our  dis- 
cipleship  (John  xiii,  •  35) ;  the  example  of  Christ 
should  allure  us  to  it  (John  iii,  16) ;  it  is  productive 
of  a  variety  of  pleasing  sensations,  and  prevents  a 
thousand  evils.  This  love  should  show  itself  by 
praying  for  our  brethren  (Eph.  vi,  18);  bearing  one 
another's  burdens,  by  assisting  and  relieving  each 
other  (Gal.  vi,  2);  by  forbearing  with  one  another 
(Col.  iii,  13);  by  reproving  and  admonishing  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  (Prov.  xxvii,  5,  6);  by  establishing 
each  other  in  the  truth ;  by  conversation,  exhortation, 
and  stirring  up  one  another  to  the  .several  duties  of 
religion,  both  public  and  private  (Jude  20,  21;  Heb. 
X,  24,  2.5). 

Lower  and  Upper  Ten-Mile  Churches, 
Washington   County,    Pa.     At  the   centennial 


celebration  of  these  two  congregations,  Augu-st  28th, 
1879,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  I.  Brownson,  who  presided  on 
the  occasion,  in  his  introductflry  address,  thus  graphi- 
cally sketched  the  trials  and  perils  incident  to  their 
organization  and  early  history.  "These  churches,  as 
is  well  known,  were  founded  by  the  Rev.  Thaddeus 
Dodd,  one  of  the  four  honored  fathers  of  Western 
Presbyterianism,  who,  under  the  old  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  organized  the  Presbytery  of 
Redstone,  and  the  spirit  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice 
in  which  they  came  into  existence  has  a  lesson  which 
should  not  be  lost.  Of  some  twenty  families  which 
came  from  his  own,  Morris,  county.  New  .Jersey,  in 
1773,  as  we  learn  from  the  honored  son  and  successor 
of  Mr.  Dodd,  four  founded  homes  on  the  South  fork 
of  the  Ten-Mile,  near  the  present  town  of  Jefl'erson. 
The  remainder  divided  them.selves  along  the  North 
fork,  into  two  settlements,  under  their  respective 
leaders,  Jacob  Cook  and  Demas  Lindley,  the  latter 
of  whom,  at  least,  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
distinguished  company  who,  in  1620,  lauded  upon 
the  coast  of  New  England,  having  previously  bound 
themselves  together  in  a  covenant,  the  first  words  of 
which  were,  'In  the  name  of  God,  Amen!'  These 
two  settlements  had  their  centres,  respectively,  where 
now  the  flourishing  congregations  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Ten-Mile  worship  peacefully,  each  Lord's  day,  in 
tasteful  and  commodious  sanctuaries,  near  the  town 
of  Amity  and  Prosperity.  Doubtless  the  first  visit  of 
Thaddeus  Dodd,  in  March,  1777,  and  his  final  settle- 
ment, in  September,  1779,  were  prompted  by  earnest 
appeals  from  his  old  New  Jersey  friends,  which  owed 
much  of  their  efficacy  to  his  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  destitution  of  religious  ordinances.  It  was,  at 
least,  against  other  inducements  elsewhere,  of  greater 
worldly  attraction,  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  in  their  call,  and  obeyed  it  jointly  for  their  and 
the  gospel's  sake.  They  were  poor  and  surrounded 
with  perils,  but  in  God's  name  he  cast  in  his  lot  among 
them  with  an  unhesitatins;  devotion. 

"No  account  of  the  situation  a  century  ago  can  be 
true  to  history  without  giving  prominence  to  the 
terrors  of  savage  warfare  to  which  the  fir.st  settlers 
were  exposed.  Nor  could  a  place  be  found  in  our 
borders  of  more  thrilling  adventure  than  just  here. 
Indian  hostilities  had  been  stimulated  by  the  French 
in  their  gi-eat  contest  with  Great  Britiiiu  and  her 
colonies  for  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  And  they 
continued  to  carry  butchery  and  alarm  into  the 
homes  among  and  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  until  Col. 
Bouquet's  ma,sterly  .second  expedition,  in  1763, 
pushed  the  bloody  foes  back  to  the  Muskingum,  and 
secured  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  gave  ten  years  of 
comparative  repose.  Those  years  witnessed  large 
streams  of  emigration  westward,  as  well  as  the  laying 
of  foundations  upon  which  gi-eat  States  \a.\e  been 
erected.  But  the  war  of  1774,  the  year  following  the 
occupation  of  this  soil  by  the  New  .Tersey  .settlers, 
best  known  by  the  nanie  of  Governor  Duumore,  of 
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Virginia,  who  conducted  it,  and  precipitated  as  it 
was  by  the  rash  cruelties  of  white  men,  filled  the 
country  once  more  with  fear  and  sorrow.  The  inhab- 
itants of  this  whole  region  were  driven,  for  safety, 
into  forts  east  of  the  Jlonongahela.  Happily  the  victory 
of  General  Lewis,  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Ohio, 
brought  that  bloody  strife  to  a  close  in  the  Autumn 
of  the  same  year,  without  the  aid  of  the  aiTogant  and 
blustering  Lord  Governor,  so  safely  encamped  at  a 
convenient  distance.  But  then,  only  two  years  later, 
came  the  terrific  strife  of  the  Revolution,  when 
throughout  its  whole  continuance  the  resources  of 
the  united  colonies  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  along 
the  seaboard,  thus  leaving  the  defenceless  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior  to  buffet  as  they  could  with 
their  savage  foes,  urged  on  by  British  gold  and 
promises. 

"But  it  was  in  the  Spring  of  1777,  the  very  time  of 
Mr.  Dodd's  first  visit,  that  these  Indian  hostilities 
were  organized  along  the  whole  river  frontier,  from 
Fort  Pitt  to  the  Kanawha.  In  their  light,  the  diSi- 
culty  of  removing  a  family,  and  consequent  delay  of 
the  pastoral  settlement,  are  fully  explained.  It  was 
one  of  the  terrible  features  of  that  organized  warfare, 
that  the  famous  Simon  Girty,  with  his  associates, 
McKee  and  Elliott,  all  escaped  Tories  from  Fort  Pitt, 
signalized  their  zeal  against  the  cause  of  liberty  by 
rushing  into  a  relentless  leadership  of  the  treacherous 
and  bloodthirsty  forest  warriors.  Occasional  feeble 
expeditious  were  sent  forth  by  the  Government,  but 
mainly  the  terrified  inhabitants  had  to  build  forts 
and  defend  themselves.  A  line  of  such  forts,  from 
Redstone,  near  Brownsville,  along  Ten  Mile,  Wheel- 
ing, and  Grave  Creek,  to  the  Ohio,  looked  out  south- 
ward upon  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  so  made  the 
inhabitants  of  these  very  hills  a  vanguard  of  defence 
for  their  more  favored  brethren  iu  the  thicker  settle- 
ments behind  them.  A  like  line  of  defences  guarded 
the  settlements  on  the  west,  along  the  Ohio,  from  the 
mouth  of  Grave  Creek  to  Fort  Pitt.  Of  course,  the 
savages  were  cunning  enough  to  cross  the  river  below 
these  lines  of  defence,  and  to  make  their  most  fre- 
quent and  formidable  incursions  from  the  wilderness 
througli  this  exposed  southern  frontier  line.  And 
thus  they  continued  to  come,  long  after  the  homes 
and  churches,  only  a  few  miles  northward,  had  come 
into  organized  security.  It  was  along  this  very  line 
of  continual  peril  that  Dodd  and  his  devoted  people, 
through  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  silent  their  Summers  in  Fort  Lindley,  only 
coming  out  at  intervals,  under  guard,  to  till  the  soil 
for  bread.  But  whether  in  Summer  confinement  or 
in  the  comparative  freedom  of  Winter,  they  failed  not 
to  study  God's  word  and  teach  it  to  their  children,  as 
well  as  to  maintain  public  and  private  worship, 
though  the  trusty  rifle  was  as  sure  an  accompaniment 
of  their  religious  assemblies  as  the  Bible  and  the 
hymn  book.  And  the  seal  of  Providence  Wius  put 
upon  their   fidelity,  in  the  signal  fact  that  whilst 


others  were  slain  around  them,  not  one  of  their  num- 
ber came  to  a  bloody  death. 

"Here  in  my  hand  is  the  original  record, in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Dodd  himself,  which  recites  the  for- 
mal organization  of  the  church,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Cook,  August  1.5th,  1781,  including  the  reception  of 
members — twenty-five  in  all — and  the  election  of 
Demas  Lindley,  Jacob  Cook,  Joseph  Coe  and  Daniel 
Axtell,  as  ruling  elders.  The  reason  for  this  delay 
of  organization  for  two  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Dodd,  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  turbulence  of 
the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Appended  to  • 
this  very  record  is  an  explanatory  note  subsequently 
written  by  the  same  hand.  It  is  as  follows,  viz. : 
'  After  this  we  set  several  times  when  we  should 
have  the  Lord's  Supper  administered,  but  eoirld  not 
compass  our  design,  on  account  of  the  incursions  of  the 
savages. '  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this  caution,  when 
we  read  the  opening  entry  upon  the  records  of  the 
Mother  Presbytery,  holding  its  first  meeting  one 
month  after  this  church  organization,  as  follows, 
viz. :  '  The  Presbj-tery  met,  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Revd.  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, at  Pigeon  Creek,  as  the  circumstances  of  some 
of  the  members,  hi/  rrnsnn  of  the  incursions  of  the  sav- 
ages, rendered  it  impracticable  for  them  to  attend  at 
Laurel  Hill.'  The  trouble  was  not  at  Laurel  Hill, 
but  on  this  side  of  the  Monongahela,  making  it  i]i- 
convenient,  if  not  hazardous  to  the  members  to  go  so 
far  from  home.  Mr.  Dodd  was  present  at  that  first 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  and  preached  the  opening 
sermon,  from  Job  xlii,  5,  6.  Mr.  Smith  was  the  only 
one  of  the  four  ministers  absent.  But  as  these  occa- 
sions of  hindrance  through  peril  passed  anvay  with 
the  dying  echoes  of  the  war  for  Independence,  the 
longed  lor  communion  season  came  at  length,  on  the 
third  Sabbath  of  May,  1783,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  church  organization.  On  that  happy  day 
of  May  the  sacred  Supper  was  served  in  Daniel  Ax- 
tell's  barn,  when,  besides  the  original  company, 
forty-five  newborn  disciples  took  upon  themselves 
the  vows  of  Christ,  and  bore  witness  of  his  death. 
This  large  addition  to  the  membership  was  Ihe  fruit 
of  a  powerful  work  of  grace  in  the  confinement  of  the 
fort.  Great,  beyond  our  conception,  had  been  the 
deprivations  of  those  long  years  of  discipline,  and 
severe  as  flaming  fires  were  the  trials  of  the  infimt 
church;  but  now,  out  of  the  hot  furnace,  God  chose 
it  for  the  mission  of  blessings,  whereof  we  both  speak  ' 
and  sing  to-day,  giving  to  it  his  joint  tokens  of  the 
great  .sealing  ordinance,  and  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  hearts  of  men. 
*         *  *         *  *         *  *         -X-         *         * 

"Itonly  remains  now  to  bring  this  imperfect  sketch 
to  a  conclusion,  by  a  reference  to  tliose  forms  of  trial 
which  beset  the  fathers  and  mothers  at  tlie  beginning 
of  the  century,  iu  the  more  private  experiences  of  life. 
If  these  stand  out  less  boldly  upon  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, they  were  in  longer  continuance,  scarcely  less  a 
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burden,  which  only  faith  could  bear.  Amidst  our 
multiplied  facilities  and  comforts,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  them  from  mere  testimony.  Let  us  remember 
that  those  pioneers  were  se])arated  I'rom  friends,  in 
the  depths  of  a  country  only  beginning  to  emerge 
trom  its  primeval  forests.  Lofty  mountain  ranges 
were  behind  them,  over  which  only  military  roads 
had  been  cut.  Wild  beasts  and  savage  men  were 
masters  of  the  situation.  Dwellings  were  the  rudest 
cabins,  scarcely  affording  chimneys  or  windows  of 
■  any  sort.  Furniture  and  dre,ss  hardly  rose  above  the 
lowest  conditions  of  our  present  life,  save  in  the 
tidiness  of  thriit.y  hands.  Food  was  almost  wholly 
wrought  frour  the  soil,  or  caught  from  the  forests  and 
streams.  Physicians  were  few  and  remedies  were 
simple.  Their  houses  of  worsliip,  when  they  came 
to  this  luxury,  were  as  rude  as  their  homes,  and  withal 
knew  not  the  comforts  of  fire,  even  in  the  depths  of 
Winter.  That  luxury  of  a  church  building  was  not 
enjoyed  here  until  1785,  when  one  was  erected  where 
the  Amity  Church  now  stands,  followed  with  another 
at  Pro.sperity  in  1792.  Their  ordinary  schools  were 
restricted  iu  appliances  and  could  only  furnish  the 
most  elementary  instruction,  though  even  then  class- 
ical education,  with  special  reference  to  the  ministry, 
was  not  neglected,  of  which  Mr.  Dodd's  academy, 
opened  on  his  own  farm,  in  1782,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  West,  is  a  sufficient  illustration.  The  delay 
to  secure  a  house  of  worship  for  six  years  after  the 
settlement  of  the  pastor,  and  for  three  years  after  the 
erection  of  the  academy,  doubtless  had  its  chief  rea- 
son in  the  perils  already  detailed,  which  drove  the 
people  into  forts  during  the  Summer.  Few  also  were 
their  books,  beyond  the  Bible,  the  Catechi.sm  and  the 
volume  of  psalms  and  hymns,  whilst  an  occasional 
stray  newspaper  was  hailed  as  a  messenger  from  a  far 
country.  Yet  who  shall  say,  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory, that  their  contentment  as  well  as  improvement 
of  the  advantages  they  had,  will  not  compare 
favorably  with  ours?  The  progress  of  change  in 
habits  and  opinions,  as  well  as  circumstances,  may 
fitly  ajjpear  in  the  language  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Samuel  Ralston,  iu  1840,  near  the  close  of  a  long  pas- 
torate begun  at  Mingo  in  1796,  even  though  he  speaks 
of  former  and  later  times  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  an  aged  man.  But  even  his  '  former  times  '  are 
a  great  advance  upon  Dodd's.  '  Our  wives  and 
daughters, '  says  he,  '  were  industrious,  and  made 
much  homespun,  and  we  wore  it.  And  the  old 
people  say  that  the  preaching  and  praying  were 
better  iu  homespun  than  iu  English  broadcloth.  I 
did  )iot  buy  a  coat  for  thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  We 
had  no  want,  but  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  abund- 
ance; iind  if  we  had  money  to  buy  a  little  tea  and 
coffee  for  the  good  wife  and  for  passing  visitants,  and 
a  little  finery  for  the  females,  we  thought  ourselves 
well  off.' 

"Surely,  in  the  liglit  of  a  centirry  we  can  interpret 
the  providential  discipline  througli  which  that  first 


generation  was  led.  Who  can  say,  wisely,  under  a 
less  severe  development  of  manly  virtue  and  religious 
principle  the  foundations  of  western  society  would 
have  been  as  firmly  laid?  How  different,  too,  would 
the  church  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  long  denomi- 
nated 'the  backbone,'  have  ))cen,  without  such  an 
ordeal  in  her  history!  The  diseijiline  and  the  genera- 
tion called  to  meet  it  simply  answered  to  each  other, 
in  the  purpo.se  of  God.  We  cannot  be  too  grateful 
for  the  more  than  heroic  fidelity  of  those  witnesses 
for  the  truth.  Nor  can  we  raise  too  high  our  memo- 
rial to-day,  amidst  the  same  grand  old  forests  which 
drank  in  their  testimonies,  ])rayers  and  songs.  Shame 
to  the  generation  of  th('  future,  which,  fattening  upon 
the  fruits  of  their  toils  and  sufterings,  shall  prove 
recreant  to  the  sacred  traditions  an<l  numberless 
blessings  that  God  himself  has  transmitted  to  us  from 
their  hands.  Over  the  graves  of  Dodd  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  struggle  and  victory,  let  us  take  anew  our 
vow  of  allegiance  to  Christ  and  His  cause. 

"  '  Tho  past  is  past !    In  faith  and  patience  taking 
Its  lessons,  let  us  I:iy  tliem  on  imr  hearts; 

The  chain's  attenuated  links  are  hreaUing ! 
Be  earnest !     Use  the  present  ere  it  parts !'  " 

LiO'wrrey,  John  G.,  Esq.,  was  born  of  Presby- 
terian stocl<,  in  Donegal,  Lancaster  county.  Pa., 
about  the  year  1780,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Bellefonte,  Pa.,  probably  not  later  than  1793  or  1794, 
where  he  resided  for  more  than  half  a  century.  As 
a  member  of  the  community  in  which  he  resided,  he 
was  greatly  influential  in  giving  tone  to  public  senti- 
ment, and  repeatedly  held  many,  if  not  all  the  offices 
of  honor  and  trust  in  the  town  and  county  of  his 
adoption,  but  being  naturally  a  modest  and  una.ssum- 
ing  man  withal,  never  aspired  to  higher  positions. 

The  records  of  the  Bellefonte  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  which  he  connected  himself  early  in  its  organi- 
zation, show  him  to  have  been  one  of  its  first  ruling 
elders.  He  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  for  many 
years,  and  likewise  performed  the  duties  of  collector, 
treasurer,  and  secretary  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school  from  its  organi- 
zation until  his  removal  to  the  West.  He  was 
equalled  by  few  and  excelled  by  none  of  his  eot^m- 
poraries,  iu  an  earnest  and  faithful  devotion  of  his 
time  and  means  to  the  welfare  of  the  church.  For 
many  years  he  was  prominent  in  conducting  the 
services  of  the  social  prayer  meeting,  in  which  exer- 
ci.se  he  was  highly  gifted,  and  by  his  regular  and 
uniform  attendance,  impressed  upon  others  his  at- 
tachment to  this  duty.  He  was  a  conscientious  and 
liberal  contributor  to  the  support  and  .spread  of  the 
gospel  in  his  day.  He  was  fre(iuently  in  attendance 
on  the  courts  of  the  Church  as  a  member,  and  was 
universally  regarded  as  well  qualified  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties.    He  died  in  St.  Louis. 

Lowrie,  John  Cameron,  D.  D.,  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Hon.  AValter  Lowrie,  the  first  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  whose 
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memory  is  so  fragrant  in  tlie  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  born  in  Butler,  Pa.,  December  IGth,  1808;  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1829;  took  the 
usual  three  years'  course  at  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary;  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  June  21st,  1832.  He  after- 
wards studied  one  term  at  the  Princeton  Seminary; 
was  ordained  as  a  missionary  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle,  May  2:1(1,  18.'?:3;  and  was  sent  out  by  the 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society  to  Northern 
India,  but,  his  health  failing,  he  returned  to  America 
in  1836. 

In  1838  Dr.  Lowrie  was  made  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  having,  in  1837,  been  merged  in 
this  P.jard.     From  1845  he  was  also  minister  of  the 
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Forty-Second  Street  Pre.sbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  city,  till  18.'j0,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  which  office  he  has  continued  to  fill,  with 
great  ability,  diligence  and  acceptableness,  to  the 
present  time.  He  was  honored  by  his  brethi-en  in 
being  elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1865.  He  is  the  author  of  "Two  Years  in  Upper 
India,"  and  a  "History  of  the  Foreign  Missions," 
works  of  much  interest  and  value,  besides  a  great 
many  reports  and  sermons,  and  a  number  of  articles 
in  the  Princeton  Ecricw. 

Dr.  Ijowrie's  heart  is  in  the  great  work  to  which 
his  life  has  been  consecrated.  He  pursues  it  with  an 
ardor,  devotion,  and  singleness  and  sacredness  of 
purpose  which  commend  his  labors  to  all  who  love 


the  Redeemer's  kingdom  and  long  for  its  triumph. 
It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  influence  for  good  which 
he  has,  by  his  steady,  judicious  and  sanctified  energy, 
exerted  in  this  direction.  He  is  greatly  beloved  by 
the  Church  which  he  represents  in  one  of  her  grand- 
est positions,  for  his  sterling  character  and  earnest 
and  exemplary  Christian  zeal.  His  name  must  go 
down  with  honor  to  posterity,  tenderly  and  indis- 
.solubly  blended  with  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Lo-wrie,  John  Marshall,  D.  D.,  the  son  of 
Matthew  B.  Lowrie,  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July 
16th,  1817;  graduated,  with  distinction,  at  Lafayette 
College,  in  1840;  at  Princeton  Seminary,  in  1842,  and 
was  licensed  by  Ne-\vton  Presbytery,  April  27th,  1842. 
October  18th,  1843,  he  was  Installed  pastor  of  the 
churches  of  Blairstown  and  Knowlton,  N.  J.,  and 
labored  successfully  until  ill-beulth  compelled  him  to 
resign,  April  1st,  1845.  From  April  27th,  1840,  until 
April,  1850,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  W^ells- 
ville,  Ohio.  He  then  removed  to  Lancjvster,  Ohio, 
where  he  labored  successfully  until  1856,  when  he 
removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  being  installed  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  in  this  field  of  usefulness 
he  continued  with  great  fidelity,  and  earnest  devotion 
to  his  work,  until  \vithin  a  few  weeks  of  the  close  of 
his  life,  September  26th,  1867.  His  death  was  one 
of  triumph. 

Dr.  Lowrie  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
natural  gifts,  a  clear,  vigorous  intellect,  a  sound 
judgment,  and  a  retentive  memory.  Though  by  no 
means  deficient  in  imagination,  the  logical  predomi- 
nated in  his  mind.  He  wa.s  a  persistent  and  system- 
atic worker.  Always  working,  always  calm,  always 
hopeful,  lie  apjilied  .himself  to  the  Master's  work 
with  untiring  labor,  knowing  that  the  increase  must 
l)e  from  God.  His  labors  were  too  abundant;  he 
worked  lieyond  bis  physical  ability.  His  devotion 
to  the  spead  of  the  gospel  and  the  building  of  the 
Church  was  the  guiding  star  of  every  action  and 
every  thought.  Christ  and  His  Cross  were  all  his 
theme.  In  addition  to  valuable  contributions  to  the 
periodical  press.  Dr.  Lowrie  was  the  author  of  some 
popular  and  useful  volumes,  among  which  are ; 
"  Adam  and  his  Times,"  "  Esther  and  her  Times," 
"Hebrew  Lawgiver,"  "Week  with  Jesus,"  "Trans- 
lated Prophet,"  and  "  Prophet  Elijah." 

Lowrie,  Rev.  M.  B.,  oldest  .son  of  Rev.  John  M. 
Lowrie,  D.  I). ,  and  Hetty  D.  Lowrie,  wa.s  born  in 
Warren  county.  New  Jersey,  April  10th,  1844.  He 
graduated  with  honor  from  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, at  Princeton,  in  the  class  of  1803.  Taught  one 
year  in  Valparaiso  Indiana  Collegiate  Institute.  In 
1865  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
graduated  in  1868.  Called,  July,  1868,  to  be  pastor 
of  the  South,  now  Wo6dside,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  having  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbyteiy  of  Fort  Wayne,  May  1st,  1867,  was  or- 
dained by  the  Troy  Presbytery,  October,  1868.  Was 
pastor  at  Orange,  111.,  March,  1871,  and  since  Scptem- 
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ber,  1873,  hiis  been  pastor  at  Galesburg,  111.  Mr. 
Lowrie  is  an  enthusiastic  Hebrew  scholar,  and  has 
been  a  successful  instructor  in  the  Morgan  Park  Sum- 
mer School,  and  of  private  classes.  In  1883  he  was 
chosen  a  Trustee  ot  Knox  College.  He  is  a  scriptural 
preacher,  a  logical  reasoner,  conservative  as  a  theolo- 
gian, liberal  as  a  neighbor  and  friend.  He  has  been 
pastor  of  one  of  the  strongest  churches  in  central 
Illinois  for  eleven  years,  and  is  now  in  the  prime  of 
bodily  vigor  and  mental  energy. 
'  IjO"WTie,  Hon.  Walter,  was  born  in  Scotland,  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  December  10th,  1774.  At 
the  age  of  eight  years  he  came,  with  his  parents,  to 
America.  The  family  located  first  in  Huntingdon 
county.  Pa.,  but  shortly  after  removed  to  Butler 
county,  where  they  made  their  permanent  residence. 
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Walter  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm,  enjoying  nothing 
more  in  the  way  of  education  than  the  home  instruc- 
tion of  Winter  nights,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of 
an  occasional  quarter's  schooling,  under  the  direction 
of  the  itinerant  teachers  of  those  early  times.  His 
early  instruction  in  the  princijiles  and  practice  of 
religion  was  of  the  most  thorough  and  accurate 
character.  His  parents  were  both  pious,  and  Presby- 
terians, of  that  genuine  intelligent  school  who  believe 
in  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism  as  the 
best  expositions  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
covenant  obligations  which  rest  upon  parents  to  train 
their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord. 

His  conversion  to  God  occurred  in  his  eighteenth 
year.     With  the  view  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the 


gospel,  he  commenced  a  course  of  study  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  John  McPherrin,  the  first  Pres- 
byterian minister  in  Butler  county.  Providential 
circumstances  hindering  the  fulfillment  of  his  purpose 
to  enter  the  ministry,  with  the  same  determination  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  glory  of  God,  he  entered  upon 
other  pursuits.  His  secular  life  was  such  as  to  win 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  whole  community 
in  which  he  lived.  Accordingly,  in  1811,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,  he  was  elected  as  the  rcpresentiitive 
of  that  Di.strict  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
honorable  station  he  held  for  seven  years,  during 
which  time  he  rose  to  such  a  position  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  the  whole  State  that,  in  1818, 
he  w;is  elected  as  the  representative  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  this  high 
positi(ni  he  continued  for  six  years,  enjoying  honor- 
able prominence  among  his  fellow-members  of  tliat 
distinguished  body.  His  great  integrity  won  their 
confidence,  whilst  his  peculiar  sagacity  and  practical 
judgment  led  them  to  seek  his  advice  and  rely  upon 
his  opinions.  He  was  regarded  as  an  authority  upon 
all  questions  of  political  history  and  Constitutional 
law.  His  influence  in  the  Senate  was  not  only  that 
of  a  statesman,  but  also  of  a  Christian.  He  had  been 
ordained  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbj'terian  Church 
in  Butler,  and  when  he  went  to  the  Cajiital,  he  carried 
with  him  the  savor  of  vital  godliness.  With  other 
pious  Senators  and  Representatives,  he  founded  the 
Congressional  Prayer-meeting.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Congressional  Temperance  Society, 
and  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  as  Senator,  he 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  office  he  continued  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  and  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have 
retained  it  for  life. 

In  1836  he  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  This  office 
he  accepted,  passing  under  the  care  of  the  General 
Assembly  when  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was 
constituted,  in  1837.  He  continued  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  its  various  duties  until,  disabled  by  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  he  laid  it  down,  in  1868.  He 
had  not  drawn  his  salary  for  several  years  before 
that  date,  and  would  not  retain  even  the  office,  after 
he  felt  himself  no  longer  able  to  discharge  its  duties. 
He  had  wise  and  able  counsellors  in  the  Board  and  in 
the  Executive  Committee,  but  during  the  whole 
thirty  years  of  his  incumbencj',  he  was  himself  the 
efficient  head  of  the  missionary  work,  and  the  con- 
trolling power  of  its  administration. 

Mr.  Lowrie  entered  into  his  rest,  December  14th, 
1868.  Long  shall  his  v;ist  influence  for  good  endure, 
and  his  precious  memory  be  blessed.  It  was  but  an 
embodiment  of  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Church  t« 
which  he  belonged,  when  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  in  their  recognition 
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of  his  decease,  resolved,  "  That  we  record  our  high 
estimate  of  the  ability  with  which  he  managed  tlie 
aflairs  of  this  Board;  of  the  iudefatigable  industry 
with  which  he  prosecuted  its  interests ;  of  the  wisdom 
witli  which  he  guided  its  policy  in  times  of  difficulty; 
of  the  humble,  earnest,  and  jjrayerful  confidence  with 
which  he  alwaj's  carried  forward  the  work;  of  the 
persuasive  and  efiective  eloquence  with  which  he 
urged  the  claims  of  missions  upon  the  churches,  and 
of  the  self-denial  to  which  he  submitted  in  sacrificing 
high  secular  position,  in  consecrating  his  fortune  and 
life,  and  giving  his  children  to  be  laborers  in  the  great 
work  of  the  world's  evangelization." 

Lo'WTie,  Walter  H.,  LL.D.,  sou  of  Matthew  B. 
and  Sarah  Lowric,  was  born  in  Armstrong  county, 
Pa.,  JIarch  31st,  1807,  during  the  removal  of  his 
father's  familj'  from  Butler  county  to  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
He  graduated  at  the  AYestern  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1826,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Pitts- 
burg, August  4th,  1829.  On  August  20th,  1846,  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Francis  R.  Shunk  to  the 
Judgeship  of  the  District  Court  of  Allegheny  county. 
Pa.,  made  vacant  by  the  elevation  of  Judge  Grier 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
occupied  this  position  until  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Penn.sylvania,  in  October,  1851.  This  being 
•the  first  election  of  Judges  in  the  Commonwealth 
(previously  they  were  appointed  by  the  Governor), 
the  five  then  newly  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court 
re-sorted  to  the  lot  to  fix  the  term  of  office  for  each. 
By  this.  Judge  Lowrie  was  allotted  a  twelve-year 
term.  The  last  six  years  of  this  period  he  filled  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice.  The  term  expired  in  Decem- 
ber, 1863.  For  a  few  years  after  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Pittsburg.  Subsequently  he  was 
elected  President  Judge  of  a  Judicial  District  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  State,  which  position  he 
retained  until  his  death. 

Judge  Lowrie  served  some  years,  beginning  with 
1836,  as  Ruling  Elder  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsbirrg  (where  his  father  had  been 
Ruliug  Elder  before  him).  He  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Princeton  Hcpcrtori/,  and  several  other  journals; 
monthly  and  quarterly.  Several  communications 
which  he  presented  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  on  the  ' '  Origin  of  the  Tides  "  and  on  "  Cos- 
mical  Motion,"  have  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form.  He  is  best  known  by  his  judicial  ojiinions, 
amounting  to  many  hundreds.  Many  of  them  con- 
tain very  thorough  historical  and  philosophical  dis- 
cussions of  complicated  judicial  questions,  pervaded 
by  a  pure  and  decided  tone  of  iudiridual  and  social 
moralitj'  and  order. 

Lucky,  Rev.  G-eorge,  was  a  minister  of  Jlary- 
land,  although  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Xew 
Castle.  He  labored  and  died  at  Bethel,  Harford 
county,  Md.,  and  for  a  large  part  of  his  time  also 
preached  at  Centre  Church,  about  seven  miles  north 
of  Bethel,  ou  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  line. 


He  was  born  in  Fagg's  Manor,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
and  brought  up  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Blair. 
He  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  an  intelligent 
preacher;  in  his  manners  plain,  in  labors  unwearied; 
in  his  pastoral  labors  from  house  to  hoiLse  he  excelled. 
Few,  very  few,  had  an  equal  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  he  had  an  art,  possessed  by  but  few, 
of  introducing  religious  duties  when  thrown  into 
society  who  were  ignorant  of  them  and  had  an  aver- 
sion from  them.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  full  grown. 
His  name  first  appears  on  the  minutes  of  Synod  in 
1785.     It  is  last  mentioned  in  1819. 

Ludlow,  Hon.  James  R.,  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Ludlow,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  for  nearly  twenty  years 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  3d,  1825.  He  graduated  with 
distinction  at  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania,  in  1843; 
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was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  June,  1846,  and  for  eleven 
years  engaged  in  a  general  practice.  In  October, 
1857,  he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  has,  at 
each  successive  election  since,  been  re-elected  to  that 
important  and  responsible  office. 

The  whole  career  of  Judge  Ludlow  is  singularly 
honorable.  Since  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  his 
course  has  been  such  as  to  reflect  not  only  the 
highest  credit  upon  himself,  but  lustre  upon  the 
judiciary  of  the  State.  He  has  always  sho^vn  him- 
self a  learned  j  urist  and  an  incorruptible  j  udge.  His 
decisions  have  ever  been  received  vrith  the  greatest 
consideration,  both  by  the  Bar  and  by  the  community 
generally.  Gifted  with  nice  discrimination,  and  a 
man  of  scrupulous  conscientiousness,  he  has  always 
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striven  his  utmost  to  discover  and  defend  the  right 
in  civil  suits,  some  of  liis  opinions  being,  tUerefori', 
models  of  judicial  acumen  and  c;irefulness.  In  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  he  h;is  always  manifested  marked 
judgment,  being  stern  and  severe  in  his  sentences 
■\vlien  he  deemed  tlie  convict's  crimes  and  the  public 
welfare  demanded  sternness  and  severity,  and  merci- 
ful toward  the  erring  whom  there  was  hope  of 
reclaiming.  In  his  private  rehitions  Judge  Ludlow  is 
highly  esteemed,  as  a  gentleman  of  wide  culture  and 
true  relinemeut.  Simple  and  unostentiitious  in  his 
life,  he  j'et  exerts  a  large  influence  for  good,  and  is  an 
earnest  supporter  of  all  schemes  for  the  social  advance- 
ment of  the  community.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Prince- 
ton Presbyterian  congregation.  West  I'hiladelphia. 

Lumpkin,  Joseph  Henry,  LL.  D.,  -ivas  born 
in  Oglethorpe  county,  Ga.,  December  23d,  ITiJ'J. 
Entering  the  University  of  Ciet)rgia  at  an  early  age, 
he  pursued  his  studies  in  this  Institution  till  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finley,  its  President,  wlien  he 
went  to  Nas.sau  Hall,  Princeton,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Junior  Class,  half-advanced.  Here  he  was 
graduated  with  distinction,  a  pi'ominent  fact  in  his 
education  being  his  devotion  to  cla.ssical  learning. 
On  returning  to  his  native  State,  he  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  lier  University,  founiling 
the  Phi  Kappa  Society  which,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury felt  the  impress  of  his  genius.  He  studied 
law  under  Judge  Cobb,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  October,  1820.  Twenty  years  of  arduous  life  in 
his  profession  affected  his  health,  and  he  was  induced 
to  go  abroad  to  find  rest  and  renewal.  Amid  the 
scenes  of  the  Ohl  AVorld  the  eager  heart  of  the 
classicjil  student  found  much  to  quicken  and  inspire. 
And  the  heart,  too,  of  the  Christian  was  none  the 
less  impressed,  for  when  asked  what  most  interested 
him  abroad,  he  replied  :  "The  Three  Taverns,  where 
St.  Paul  met  the  Roman  Christians,  and  the  Tomb 
of  Virgil." 

During  his  foreign  tour  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia  w;is  organized,  and  he  was  elected  by  the 
Legislature,  without  opposition,  for  the  long  term. 
To  this  high  office  he  brought  an  intellect  finely 
trained  in  the  knowledge  and  logic  of  the  law;  nor 
was  he  less  remarkable  for  those  strong  and  balanced 
instincts  which  underlie  all  the  noblest  forms  of 
mind.  In  1824-25  he  served  in  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia,  but  his  singular  success  in  this  sphere 
of  public  life  had  the  effect  to  disenchant  his  ambi- 
tion of  politics,  so  that  he  abandoned  politicil  aspira- 
tions forever.  He  joined  the  Presbj-terian  Church 
in  182^^,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  was  an  active 
and  prominent  member  of  her  communion.  Ry  his 
exertions,  and  those  of  General  T.  K.  R.  Cobb  and  W. 
H.  Hull,  Esq.,  the  Lumpkin  Law  School  was  estab- 
lished in  Athens,  Ga. ;  and  in  1860  he  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  State  University,  which  he  declined 
in  order  to  remain  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench. 
His  death  occurred  June  4th,  18(57. 


Happily  for  Judge  Lumpkin  in  his  various  relations 
to  tlie  State  and  the  Church,  he  was  a  man  of  rare 
endowments,  and  yet  a  man  who  was  a  laborious 
student  all  through  his  career.  There  was  not  want- 
ing the  keen,  quick,  comprehensive  insiglit  of  genius, 
and  this  was  supplemented  l)y  those  acquiring  iiowers 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  great  jurist.  Year  by 
year  he  grew  to  his  profession,  as  well  as  in  it ;  and 
year  by  year  his  heart  wi<Uned  its  reacli  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  every  pliilanthropic  elibrt.  Inten.sely  sympa- 
thetic, who  can  ever  forget  his  eloquence,  so  lotty  in 
tone,  so  fervid,  so  chivalric '!  Men  rightly  ctdled  him 
,  "the  father  of  Temperance  in  Georgia."  One  may 
[  enumerate  his  extraordinary  gifts,  his  fine  culture,  his 
'  charms  of  appearance  and  numner,  his  unabused 
popularity,  his  manifold  services  to  his  State;  and 
yet  one  wlio  saw  the  flowers  of  youtli  riiien  in  the 
fruits  of  age  would  say,  "  thv  ymttc.it  of  ihixe  mis 
charity."  • 

Lumpkin,  Rev.  Thomas,  was  born  in  Bedford 
county,  Va. ;  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hoge;  was  licensed  to  preach  bj'  the  Hanover  Pres- 
bytery; spent  some  time  as  a  missionary  in  Albemarle; 
was  settled  as  pa.stor  of  the  Chirrcli  at  Charlottesville, 
Va. ,  in  October,  1809,  and  died  in  great  peace  and 
triumph,  about  six  months  afterwards.  5Ir.  Lumpkiu 
was  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  great  courage,  and 
unfeigned  piety. 

Lupton,  Rev.  Jonas  "W.,  son  of  Jonah  and 
Mary  Lujiton,  w;is  born  near  Winchester,  Va.,  De- 
cember 19th,  1833.  Soon  after  completing  his  studies 
in  college,  peculiar  circumstances,  together  with  his 
tastes,  led  him  to  choose  agriculture  as  his  vocation. 
In  September,  1860,  he  entered  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  where  he  remained 
one  year,  and  then  completed  his  theological  course 
in  1861-2,  at  Union  Seminary,  Prince  Edward  county, 
Va.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1862,  he  w;is  licensed  to 
pretich  the  gospel,  and  on  the  25th  of  April,  1864, 
was  ordained.  His  regular  ministry  began  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  where  he  served  from  September  1st, 
1805,  for  nearl.y  two  years,  as  assistant  pastor  with 
Rev.  A.  H.  Boyd,  D.D.  JIarch  1st,  18l!T,  he  entered 
upon  his  work  as  pastor  of  the  Leesburg  and  Catoctin 
churches,  Va.  Thence  he  was  called  to  his  present 
charge,  in  ClarksWlle,  Tenn. ,  where  he  began  to  labor 
September  1st,  1872. 

Mr.  Lupton  possesses  a  rare  combination  of  quali- 
ties, which  tit  him  for  and  have  helj)cd  to  make  him 
very  successful  in  his  work.  His  winning  manner, 
manifestly  reinforced  by  large  sympathies,  gives  him 
a  magnetic  power  which  draws  the  affections  of  others. 
At  the  .same  time,  his  more  than  ordinary  gifts  of 
tnind,  coupled  with  unaftected  modesty,  command 
respect  and  forbid  envy.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  clear, 
strong,  pointed,  and  exceedingly  terse.  Few  men  can 
say  as  much,  and  say  it  as  well,  in  a  few  words.  His 
delivery  is  earnest  and  impressive;  his  method  is  to 
conrince  tlie  re;uson  and  awaken  the  conscience,  rather 
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than  appeal  to  the  emotional  nature.  As  a  pastor, 
visiting  anioug  his  people,  he  greatly  excels. 

Luzerne  PresTaytery,  when  it  became  consol- 
idated, with  otlicrs,  into  the  Presbytery  of  Lacka- 
wanna, at  the  time  of  the  Reunion,  had  liad  an 
existence  of  twenty-seven  years.  It  had  grown  from 
four  ministers  and  eleven  churches  to  twonty-nine 
ministers  and  thirty-two  churches,  and  had  Ijecome 
one  of  the  most  important  bodies  in  the  Church. 

As  first  organized  it  consisted  of  the  churches  of 
Wilkesbarre,  Kingston,  Hanover  and  Lackawanna, 
detached  from  the  Presbytery  of  Susquehanna ;  Mauch 
Chunk,  Beaver  Meadows,  Conj'nghara  and  Summit 
Hill,  detached  from  the  Presbytery  of  Newton;  Ber- 
wick and  Briar  Creek,  detached  I'rom  the  Presbytery 
of  Northumberland;  and  Port  Carbon,  detached  from 
the  Second  Presb3-tery  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Synodiciil  connection  of  the  Presbj'tery  was 
with  New  Jersey. 

The  develojjment  of  the  coal  fields  caused  great 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  region  included  in 
this  Presbytery,  and  called  for  much  mission  work  in 
new  settlements.  Large  and  prosperous  churches 
grew  up  in  a  decade,  and  became  among  the  most 
liberal  in  beneficence  within  the  bounds  of  the  Church. 
The  Presbytery  averaged  more  than  a  new  house  of 
worship  each  year  during  it«  exi.stence.  JIany  power- 
ful revivals  of  religion  were  experienced  by  the 
churches.  Educational  institutions  were  established 
and  maintained,  and  did  good  work  in  training  a 
number  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  and  for 
important  stations  in  the  Church. 

Prominent  among  those  connected  with  the  Pres- 
bytery now  passed  away,  are  the  names  of  John 
Uorrance,  Richard  Webster,  Thonia.s  1'.  Hunt,  Nich- 
olas Murray,  and  Milo  J.  Hickok.  Living  ones  well 
known  are  Rev.  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.  D.,  ll.  d..  Rev.  Jacob 
Belleville,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  D.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S. 
C.  Logan,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  N.  G.  Parke. 

The  name  "  Luzerne ' '  was  taken  from  the  comity  in 
which  the  greatest  number  of  its  churches  was  found, 
though  its  territory  embraced  also  the  counties  of 
Schuylkill,  Carbon,  and  a  portion  of  Columbia.  Great 
love  was  manifested  by  the  members  for  their  eccle- 
siastical body,  and  a  warm  bond  of  sympathy  existed 
among  them. 

Lyle,  Rev.  John,  the  son  of  John  and  Flora 
(Reed)  Lyle,  was  born  in  Rockbridge  county,  Va., 
October  20th,  1769.  He  was  a  student  at  Liberty 
Hall,  where,  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  his  edu- 
cation, he  was  employed  as  a  Tutor  to  the  younger 
classes.  He  graduated  about  the  year  1794,  and 
immediately  after  leaving  college  he  w;is  employed 
in  teaching  a  school  in  Rockbridge  couuty,  while  he 
pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  William  Graham.  He  w;is  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Lexington  Presbytery,  April 
21st,  1796;  during  the  succeeding  Autumn  and  Win- 
ter  was   a   missionary  on  the  frontier   of  Virginia 


proper;  and  in  the  Summer  of  1798  was  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  same  capacity.  He  was  ordained  bj' 
the  West  Lexington  Presbytery,  some  time  in  the 
Fall  of  1799,  and  in  1800  took  charge  of  the  churches 
of  Salem  and  Sugar  Ridge,  in  Clark  county,  where 
lie  renuiined  several  years  and  opened  a  school.  In 
1805  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Synod,  to  ride  two 
months  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
bytery, afterwards  to  sit  as  one  of  the  Commi.ssioners 
on  the  difficulties  of  that  body,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  when  the  subject  came  up 
for  adjudication,  in  1809.  In  May,  1807,  he  removed 
to  Paris,  Ky. ,  where  he  established  an  academy,  which 
flourished  greatly  under  his  superintendence.  At 
the  same  time  he  preached  to  the  churches  of  Cane 
Ridge  and  Concord.  About  1810  he  withdrew  from 
the  academy,  as  well  as  from  the  congregations,  aud 
soon  after  commenced  preaching  to  Mount  Pleasant 
Church,  near  Cynthiana,  Harrison  county.  Between 
the  years  1815  and  1818  he  gave  up  the  labors  of  a  pas- 
tor, and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  missionarj-  ser- 
vice. He  died  July  22d,  1825,  aud  was  buried  in  his 
giirden,  in  a  spot  selected  by  him.self,  under  the  shade 
of  a  favorite  tree.  Mr.  Lyle  was  a  tliorough  scholar, 
and  an  eminent  benefactor  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  West.  He  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  suggest 
the  plau  of  circulating  the  Scriptures  by  means  of 
colporteurs.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  ardent,  zealous 
and  highly  evangelical.  He  W!is  an  earnest  and 
vigorous  defender  of  the  order,  discipline  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  ranked  among 
the  foremost  of  his  day  in  preserving  its  unity  and 
prosperity,  under  trying  circumstances. 

Lyle,  Rev.  Matthe'W,  was  born  in  what  was 
then  Augusta  county,  in  Virginia,  but  is  now  Rock- 
bridge, in  that  part  of  the  county  called  Timber 
Ridge,  October  21st,  1767.  He  was  a  subject  of  the 
great  revival  which  spread  over  so  large  a  part  of 
Virginia  in  1789.  After  going  through  a  comse  of 
theological  study,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Rev. 
William  Graham,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbji;ery 
of  Lexington,  April  28th,  1792,  to  preach  the  go.speI. 
For  about  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  missionary 
labors,  both  in  the  northeastern  and  southwestern 
parts  of  Virginia.  He  was  sent  several  times  into 
the  Northern  Neck,  where  his  labors  were  highly  ap- 
preciated by  the  people,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  Having  received  a  call,  October  4th,  1794, 
from  the  congregation  of  Briery,  for  one-half  his 
labors,  and  from  the  congregation  of  Buffalo  for  the 
other  half,  he  accepted  the  same,  and  was  ordained 
as  pastor  of  these  two  churches  by  the  Presbytery  of 

I  Hanover,  shortly  after.  The  late  Rev.  Archibald 
Alexander,  D.  D. ,  of  Princeton,  was  his  colleague  in 

1  Briery.  Here  he  remained,  in  the  unremitted  and 
faithful  exercise  of  his  mini.stry,for  thirty-three  years. 
His  decease  occurred  March  22d,  1827.  Mr.  Lyle  was 
by  nature  endowed  with  a  sound,  discriminating 
mind,  and  w;is  possessed  of  inflexible  firmness  and 
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great  energy  and  decision  of  character.  Honesty  was 
the  very  t<ixture  of  his  soul.  His  sermons  were  re- 
markable for  clearness,  conciseness  and  energy,  and 
tliey  were  always  truly  evangelical.  In  social  inter- 
course, lie  had  a  benignity  of  manner  and  a  lively 
plea-santness  of  remark,  which  rendered  him  an  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable  C(nni>anion, 

Lyon,  George  Armstrong,  D.D.,  was  liorn  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  March  1st,  1806.  He  graduated  at 
Dickin.s(m  College,  Pa.,  in  1824.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  April  9th,  1828.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  he  was  invited  to  preach 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Erie,  Sejitember  Dth,  1829.  He  continued  in 
this  rehitiim  until  1871,  blessed  in  his  labors,  es- 
teemed by  the  community,  and  honored  by  his 
brethren,  as  an  exemplary,  faithful  aiul  successful 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  L.yon  died  at  Avon, 
N.  Y.,  March  24th,  1871. 

Lyon,  James  Adair,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington county,  East  Tennessee,  April  19th,  1814;  was 
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graduated  at  Washington  College,  Tennessee,  in  1832, 
and  in  the  same  year  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  as  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry, under  the  care  of  the  Xew  Brunswick  Presbytery. 
He  was  licensed  by  this  Presbytery  in  1836,  and 
ordained  in  1837,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Holston,  Ten- 
nessee. He  preached  in  Tennessee  until  1841,  when 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Columbus,  Miss. 
In  1848  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Westminster  Church, 
St.  Louis,  and   from  1850  to  1854  he   conducted  a 


female  seminary  in  that  city.  In  1854  he  was  recalled 
to  Columbus,  and  remained  in  that  charge  until  1870, 
when  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosoj)hy  in  the  Universit.v  of  Missi.ssippi,  at  Oxford. 
Declining  liealth  re(]uired  him  to  resign  this  po.sition 
in  1881.     His  life  closed  on  the  15th  day  of  Jlay,  1882. 

Dr.  Lyon  was,  throughout  his  life,  a  close  student 
and  a  diligent  worker.  He  was  firm  in  his  convic- 
tions, and  fearless  in  enunciating  them.  In  his  first 
pastorate,  in  Missis.sippi,  he  was  called  to  confront 
infidelity  in  one  of  its  strongholds.  He  proclaimed 
the  truth  and  rebuked  sin,  often  at  the  peril  of  per- 
sonal \'iolence,  but  with  a  persistent  and  chivalric 
zeal  which  ultimately  wrouglit  a  moral  revolution  in 
the  community.  He  was  conscientious  in  every  work 
in  which  he  engaged,  used  his  talents  as  a  trust  com- 
mitted to  him  by  God,  and  diffused  his  inflirence 
through  almost  every  accessible  channel.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Eeviews  of  hisCliurch ;  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  the  endowment  of  the 
"Perkins  Professorship"  in  the  theological  seminary 
at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  was  concerned  in  successfully 
establishing  the  "Southwestern  Prcsbj'terian  Uni- 
versit.v, ' '  at  Clarksville,  Temi.  He  repeatedly  repre- 
sented his  Presbytery  in  the  General  Assembly  before 
the  late  civil  war,  and  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  South,  in  1803.  It  may  be  eminently 
affirmed  of  Dr.  Lyon,  that  he  "served  his  own  genera- 
tion by  the  will  of  God." 

Lyon,  Rev.  'Williani,  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 
He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  in  1839,  studied 
theolog.v  at  Princeton,  N.  ,T.,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  East  Hanover,  in  1843.  He  was  pastor 
of  Bethlehem  Church,  Va.,  1843-48;  teacher  at  Union- 
town,  Pa.,  1849-50;  teacher  at  Richmond,  Va.,  1852- 
53;  stated  supply  at.  Amelia  Church,  1853-54,  and 
Agent  of  the  Bible  Society,  Richmond,  1854-62;  in 
all  his  spheres  of  labor  characterized  by  ability,  con- 
scientious fidelity,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  advance 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Lyons,  Rev.  Jesse  Lorenzo,  was  the  third  of 
nine  children  of  Deacon  Jesse  and  Malinda  (Bennet) 
Lyons,  and  was  born  in  the  village  of  Jlontrose,  Sus- 
quehanna county,  Pa.,  April  18th,  1824.  His  parents 
were  eminent  for  godliness.  Having  graduated  at 
Williams  College,  in  1851^  he  studied  theology  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  graduating 
May,  1854.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Montrose,  in  April,  1854;  ordained  an 
evangelist,  November  9th,  1854,  and  sailed  for  Sj'ria, 
November  inth  in  the  same  year,  as  a  missionary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  He  was  married,  October,  1854,  to 
Miss  Catharine  N.  Plumer,  of  South  Berwick,  Slaine. 
After  spending  a  year  in  Beirut  and  Mt.  Lebanon,  he 
was  stationed  at  Tripoli,  Syria,  April  1856,  where  he 
remained  until  the  Winter  of  1860-61,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  city  of  Sidon,  where  he  labored 
for  three  years.  During  the  massacre,  in  the  Summer 
of  1860,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  visiting  the  refugee 
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Christians  in  the  tlesolated  \'illages  of  Northern  Leba- 
non and  Baalbek,  distributing  charity  to  tlie  needy. 
A  serious  illness,  in  1857,  affeeted  his  head  and  eyes 
to  sueh  an  extent  that,  for  years,  his  writing  and  the 
most  of  his  reading  were  done  by  the  aid  of  his  de- 
voted wife. 

In  the  Summer  of  1863  Mr.  Lyons  Wius  obliged  to 
return  tff  America,  on  account  of  impaired  health, 
and  for  five  years  w;is  confined  to  a  bed  of  sutfering. 
He  then  rallied  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and 
has  been  engaged  as  District  Superintendent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,   for   Florida   and   Georgia, 


since  tlie  year  1871.  His  experience  in  the  Foreign 
Missionary  work,  his  atfability  and  knowledge  of 
human  natm'e,  and  long  experience  in  dealing  with 
men,  make  him  acceptable  to  the  people  and  emi- 
nently useful  in  the  work  in  which  he  is  now  en- 
g;.ged.  His  enforced  abandonment  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary  work  w;is  a  severe  trial  to  hiiu,  and  a  few 
years  since  he  otfered  to  return  to  Syria,  but  his 
health  was  not  deemed  sufficient.  Mr.  Lyons'  uncle, 
the  Kev.  Lorenzo  Lyons,  went  to  the  Sandwich 
Island.s,  as  a  missionary,  more  than  fifty  years  since, 
and  is  still  laboring  there. 


M 


Maccatile,  Rev.  Thomas  Harris.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  parentage  of  3Ir.  JIaccaule.  He  was 
ordained  and  settled  as  pastor  of  Centre  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1776.  He  entered 
warmly  into  the  Kevolutionary  struggle,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  invasion  went  with  his  tiock  to  the  field, 
and  w;is  beside  General  Davidson  when  he  fell. 
Such  iwas  his  reijutation  in  civil  life,  that  he  was 
nominated  for  Governor,  but  lost  his  election  by  a 
few  votes.  In  1784  he  Wiis  appointed  President  of 
Mount  Ziou  College,  South  Carolina.  Besides  his 
duties  in  the  college,  Mr.  JIaccaule  had  charge  of 
J:«-kson  Creek  and  Slount  Olivet  Presbyterian 
churches,  until  September,  179'2.  He  was  popular, 
both  as  a  preacher  and  a  man.     He  died  about  17U6. 

Macalester,  Charles,  merchant  and  banker, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Febniary  17th,  1798. 
He  "received  a  liberal  education,  first  at  Grey  and 
Wylie's  School,  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  WhUe  at  the  latter  Institution,  during 
the  war  of  1812,  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  com- 
manded a  company  of  forty  boys,  who  worked  for 
two  days,  assisting  to  make  the  fortificiitious  upon 
the  west  side  of  the  Schuj-lkill.  Early  in  life  he 
embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and,  in  18'21, 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until 
1827,  when  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
menced business  there,  amassing  a  large  fortune. 
He  retired  from  active  business  in  1849,  occupying 
himself  subsequently  with  his  private  affairs,  and 
various  trusts  and  e.xecutorships.  He  died,  December 
9th,  1873,  regretted  by  an  unusually  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  acnuaiutances. 

Mr.  Macalester  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  from  its  first  institution. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society, 
and  of  the  Orthop;edic  Hospital,  a  director  (from  the 
time  of  its  organization)  of  the  Fidelity  Insurance, 
Ti'ust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  and  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State 


of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  latter  company  his  father 
had  been  president.  In  1873  he  gave,  for  the  est;ib- 
lishment  of  a  college  in  Minneapolis,  a  valuable 
property,  consisting  of  a  large  building,  with  exten- 
sive grounds  attached,  then  named  liy  the  Trustees 
the  "Macalester  College,"  and  also  confirmed  the 
same  by  his  will. 

Eminently  successful  himself  in  all  his  imdertiik- 
ings,  Mr.  Macalester  was  always  ready  to  aid  by  his 
advice,  and  by  active  assistance,  those  who  were 
beginning  life's  battle  or  struggling  with  adversity. 
Unobtrusive  in  all  he  did,  generous  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  he  was  universally  beloved  and  honored. 
His  private  character  was  one  of  the  greatest  purity, 
unselfishness  and  loveliness;  charitable  in  all  his 
judgment,  and  indulgent  to  the  weaknesses  and 
faults  of  others,  no  harsh  comments  or  unkind  asper- 
sions ever  passed  his  lips.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  a.  faithful  elder  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Maccorkle,  Samuel  Eusebius,  D.D.,  was  born 
in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  August  23(1,  1746.  His 
parents  removed  to  North  Carolina  when  he  was  quite 
young.  After  graduating  at  Princeton  College,  in 
1772,  he  studied  theology  with  his  maternal  nncle, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Montgomer}',  and  was  licensed  bj' 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  in  1754.  For  two  years 
he  labored  as  a  missionary  in  Virginia,  and  in  1776 
returned  to  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust, 1777,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Thyatira,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
January  21st,  1811.  Dr.  JIaccorkle  was  an  active 
friend  of  his  country  in  its  struggles  for  liberty,  and 
an  earnest  champion  tor  the  truth  against  the  rising 
tide  of  French  infidelity  wliich  threatened  to  sweep 
the  land.  In  1785  he  commenced  a  classical  school 
in  his  own  house,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Zion 
Parnassus.  Forty-five  of  his  pupils  afterwards  be- 
came ministers.  He  was  elected  the  first  Professor 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  having  the  Chair 
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of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.  He  was  a 
thorough  scholar,  and  received  his  honorary  degree 
from  Dartmouth,  iu  1792.  A  number  of  his  sermons 
were  puljlished. 

MacCracken,  Henry  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  was 
horn  at  Oxford,  O.,  September  2.Sth,  l.S4(),  and  gradu- 
ated at  Miami  University  iu  1857.  After  teaching 
for  a  time,  he  studied  theology  in  Xeuia  Seminary, 
O.,  and  in  Germany.  He  was  stated  supply  of  the 
First  Church,  Toledo,  O.,  1862;  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Columbus,  November  7th,  1863;  pas- 
tor of  Westminster  Church,  Columbus,  O.,  1863-67; 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Toledo,  1868-81,  and 
since  1881  has  been  Chancellor  of  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Dr.  Mac- 
Criicken  is  a  gentleman  of  studious  habits,  of  scholarl.y 
attiinments,  and  an  instructive  and  faithful  preacher. 
He  has  translated  into  English,  and  edited,  with 
added  lives  by  American  writers,  the  "Lives  of  the 
Leaders  of  our  Church  Universal,"  by  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Piper,  of  Berlin,  which  has  been  issued  by  our  Board 
of  Publication. 

Mack,  "William,  D.  D.,was  born  at  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  July  2i)tli,  1807;  graduated  at  Union  College, 
in  1331,  and  at  Princeton  Seminary,  in  1834.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  February 
4th,  1834.  Dr.  Mack's  successive  fields  of  labor  were 
as  follows  :  1.  Pastor  of  the  Third  Church  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y'.,  where  he  was  insfcvUed,  February  5th, 
1835,  and  released,  July  22d,  1839.  2.  Stated  sup- 
ply of  the  Second  Church  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  from 
1840  to  1843.  3.  Stated  supply  of  the  First  Church 
of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  from  December,  1843,  to  January, 
1858.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  a  voluntary 
evangelist,  devoting  one-half  of  his  time  to  the  Pres- 
bjixiry  of  Columbia,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
the  other  half  to  work  beyond  its  bounds.  In  this 
labor  he  continued  until  very  near  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Dr.  Mack  held  the  office  of  President  of  J;vckson 
College,  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  from  1843  to  1849,  whilst 
also  supplying  the  First  Church  in  that  town.  He 
was  afterwards  re-elected  President,  in  1852,  but 
again  resigned  in  1853,  as  the  office  interfered  with 
his  preaching  work.  For  about  a  year  preceding  his 
death,  by  reason  of  declining  health,  he  was  unable 
to  preach.  He  died,  January  10th,  1879.  He  had 
long  labored  faithfully  in  the  gospel,  preaching  in 
different  portions  of  the  country,  and  died  in  a  good 
old  age,  beloved  and  honored  wherever  he  was  known. 
Kind,  gentle,  true,  devoted,  his  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches. 

MacKellar,  Thomas,  an  elder  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Germantown,  Pa.,  was  born 
August  12th,  1812.  His  course  has  been  of  the  typical 
American  sort,  so  dear  to  the  writers  of  biographies. 
Nearly  sixty  years  ago  he  was  a  poor  boy,  beginning 
to  make  his  way  in  New  York,  though  of  good  old 
stock  on  both  sides.     His  father's  lather  was  a  Pres- 


byterian elder  in  Scotland,  as  he  is  now  at  German- 
town,  Pa.  His  mother's  family  were  Dutch  Protest- 
ants, and  settled  in  New  York  before  1644.  They  had 
been  wealthy,  but  the  wealth  had  taken  to  itself 
wings.  Being  left  an  orphan  at  eighteen  yea'rs,  with 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  mainly  dependent  on 
him,  he  consulted  a  Quaker  lawver  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  recovering  some  part  of  the  paternal  property,  and 
received  this  wise  advice:  "Thomas,  I  hear  thee  is  an 
industrious  lad.  Now  thee  had  better  stick  to  thy 
work,  and  thee  will  make  a  fortune  before  thee  can 
get  this  one."  On  this  he  acted.  Years  before  he 
had  struck  out  for  himself,  beginning  as  a  printer,  at 
fourteen,  and  soon  entering  the  service  of  J.  and  J. 
Harper,  where  he  became  proof-reader,  in  his  seven- 
teenth year.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  car- 
ried on  his  educivtion  ;is  best  he  might. 


THOMAS   MACKELLAR. 

In  the  Spring  of  1833,  when  not  yet  of  age,  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  and  entered,  as  proof-reader, 
the  type  and  stereotype  foundry  of  Johnson  &  Smith, 
where  he  soon  became  foreman,  and  in  1845,  a  part- 
ner. His  zeal  and  skill  added  greatly  to  the  business 
and  reputation  of  the  firm,  which,  in  1860,  took  the 
name  of  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  .Jordan.  Their  specimen 
books,  prepared  by  him,  had  some  years  ago  "cost  at 
least  $1 00, 000. ' '  He  founded  and  long  conducted  the 
Typographic  Advertiser.  His  "American  Printer" 
(1866)  is  the  most  successful  book  of  that  kind 
extant,  having  reached  a  fourteenth  edition  in  1883. 
His  house  is  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  type 
foundry  in  the  world,  with  ramifications  over  the 
civilized  surface  of  the  globe.     It  has  depots  of  sup- 
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plies  ill  every  part  of  our  country,  besides  au  agency 
ill  Londou  and  another  in  Australia. 

Presiding  over  this  vast  business,  and  watching 
with  loving  care  for  all  improvements  in  his  art, 
do  not  absorb  Sir.  MacKellar's  energies.  Ilistorical 
societies,  academies  of  science  and  art  associations 
of  one  kind  and  another,  find  in  liini  a  member  and 
officer.     Especially  has  he  been  active  in  philanthro- 


to  every  creature,"  and  oii  one  side  is  the  inscrip- 
tion : 

**  Rev.  James  L.  Mackey  ; 

Missionary  at  Corisco,  in  Western  Africji,  for  sixtt'i-n  years. 

Died  at  New  London,  Pa.,  Ajiril  ;l(lth,  1807, 

In  his  forty-eighth  year." 

Mackey,  Hon.  Jeremy,  was  born  in  Belvidere, 

X.  J.,  in  lr<U9.     He  removed  to  Mcmroe  county,  I'a., 


phic  and  religious  work.     For  a  quarter  of  a  century    about  1833,  and  followed  the  business  of  tanning.    In 
lie  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia    1860  he  w;is  elected  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  county, 


Bible  Society.  He  opened  one  of  the  first  mission 
schools  in  this  city.  His  eldership  has  not  been  a 
sinecure. 

Active  and  successful  men  of  business  have  often 


and  served  the  full  term.  He  then  became  Cashier  of 
the  Stroudsburg  Bank,  which  greatly  prospered  under 
his  energy  and  skill.  He  was  for  many  years  a  lead- 
ing elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Stroudsburg, 


been  good  Christians,  but  seldom  wooers  of  the  and  gave  largely  of  his  means  for  its  support.  Judge 
Muse.  Mr.  MacKellar  is  an  exception.  Constant  Mackey's  whole  life  was  characterized  l)y  eminent 
occupation  and  eminent  success  in  a  very  different  purity  and  goodness.  He  was  greatly  respected  by 
field  have  not  dampened  his  early  love  for  song,  nor  |  the  community  in  which  he  lived  so  long.  He  died, 
checked  his  fertility  in  producing   rhymes,   and   in    May  16th,  1883,  and  his  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in 


this,  as  well  as  in  type-founding,  he  luis  made  his 
mark.  His  lyrics  are,  in  substance,  true  hymns, 
full  of  ripe  experience  and    of  the  simplicity  and 


the  Stroudsburg  Cemetery,  amid  the  tearful  regrets 
of  a  large  company  of  friends. 
Maclaren,  Rev.  Robert  P.,  .son  of  Kev.  Wm. 


fervency  of  faith,  hope  and  charity.  His  first  piece  MiR'laren,  D.D.,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
was  printed  in  1833  or  '34.  For  some  time  he  wrote  '  He  studied  at  Brown  University,  and  at  Union  Col- 
weekly  for  Neal's  Go^e?/?.  He  has  published  "Drop- •  lege,  where  he  graduated  in  1864.  His  theological 
pings  from  the  Heart,"  1844;  "Tarn's  Fortnight  course  Wiis  largely  directed  by  his  father.  In  1-17() 
Ramble,"  1847;  "  Lines  for  the  Gentle  and  Loving,"  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Dela- 
1853;  "Rhymes  Atween  Times,"  187"2;  "  Hymns,  j  ware,  Ohio,  where  he  accomplished  the  dillicult  ta.sk 
and  a  few  Metrical  Psalm.s, "  1883.  This  la.st  volume  of  harmonizing  the  O.  S.  and  N.  S.  churches  of 
appeared  very  recently,  and  gathered  up  most  of  his  '  that  place  into  one  strong  united  church.      In  No- 


sacred  lyrics,  written  since  1840,  with  considerable 
additions  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Several  of 
the  earlier  ones  are  more  or  less  fiimiliar. 

Mackey,   Rev.   James    Love,   was    born    in 
Coleraine  township,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  January 


veniber,  1873,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Redwing,  Minn.,  where  he  remained  six 
years;  the  church,  in  that  time,  becoming  one  of  the 
foremost  and  most  prosperous  in  the  State.  In  1879  he 
became  pastor  of  the  "Central  Presbj-terian  Church" 


26tli,  18-20.     He  was  fond  of  study,  made  rapid  pro-  '•  in  St.  Paul,  his  present  charge. 

gi-ess,  and  thus  became  qualified  to  help  himself.  Jlr.  Maclaren's  ministry  has  developed  harmony, 
^\'hen  he  w;is  fourteen  years  old  he  opened  a  school '  activity,  and  spirituality  among  Christians,  and  has 
in  his  father's  house.  He  afterwards  taught  public  i  been  attended  by  large  and  constant  accessions  of 
school  in  the  neighborhood,  attended  Hopewell  converts.  His  sermons  are  prepared  with  great  care, 
Academyand  New  London  Academy,  Pa.,  and  taught  j  and  are  delivered  with  spont^meous  earnestness, 
in  the  latter,  and  in  the  Academy  at  Strasburg,  Lan-  1  without  the  use  of  a  manuscript. 


caster  county.  Pa.  He  studied  theology  at  Princeton 
Seminary.  In  November,  1849,  he  sailed  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Africa,  and  located  himself  at  Corisco, 
where,  amidst  many  trials  of  his  firmness  and  fiiith 
he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  success,  until  broken 
health,  to  his  deep  regret,  required  him  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  in  1865.  After  a  sea.son  of  rest, 
his  active  mind,  too  active  for  his  frail  body,  refusing 
longer  inactivity,  he  took  charge  of  the  New  London 
Acjidemy.  But  he  had  over-calculated  his  strength, 
and  in  performing  the  duties  of  this  new  position 
his  health  declined,  until  his  earthly  career  was 
closed,  and  his  soul  went  up  to  wear  the  missionary's 
crown.  His  grave,  in  the  New  London  Cemetery,  is 
marked  by  a  low  monument,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a  representation  of  the  Bible,  open  at  the  command, 
"Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the   gospel 


Maclaren,  Rev.  "William,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Perthshire,  Scotland.  When  a  child  he  was  brought  to 
this  country  by  his  parents,  who  settled  near  Albany, 
N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Union  College ;  studied 
theology  in  Newburgh  Semimiry;  and  was  ordained, 
in  September,  1836,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 
His  early  ministry  was  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  he  held  a  very  prominent  position  as 
pastor  of  Franklin  Street  Church,  in  New  York  city, 
and  afterward  of  Pearl  Street  Church,  in  Fall  River. 

In  1869  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Maumee. 
In  this  new  field  he  was  eminently  successful  as  a 
peacemaker.  He  was  called  to  several  churches  that 
were  weakened  by  strifes  and  divisions,  and  in  every 
ca.se  restored  harmony  and  prosperity.  In  1875  he 
was  elected   President  of  "Ohio  Central  College." 
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His  residence,  at  present,  is  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
with  his  son,  Robert  Forrest. 

Dr.  Maolarrn  lias  never  used  manuscript  in  the 
pulpit.  His  preaching  is  biblical,  earnest  and  elo- 
quent; and  in  his  pa-storal  work  he  has  ever  mani- 
fested the  greatest  prudence  and  wisdom. 

Maclean,  John,  D.  D.,  LL.D,,  eldest  .son  of  Dr. 
John  JIaelean,  the  first  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  his  wife,  Pha-lie  Bain- 
bridge,  was  born  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  3d, 
1800;  entered  the  College  at  Princeton  in  the  Spring 
of  1813,  and  was  admitted  to  the  first  degree  in  the 
Arts  in  the  Autumn  of  1816.  In  the  Autumn  of  1818 
he  wa-s  appointed  a  Tutor  in  the  College,  and  he  was 
at  this  time  a  student  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Princeton.     In  1822  he  was  made  Teacher  of  Mathe- 


JOHN  MACLEAN,  D  D. 

matics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  in  1823  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Mathematics.  In  1829  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Ancient  Langages,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the 
College.  In  December,  18.')3,  he  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  June  28th,  18>">4.  In  December,  1857,  he 
tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  eftect  at  the  ensuing 
commencement  in  June,  at  which  time  he  gave  up  his 
connection  with  the  College,  after  a  faithful  service, 
in  various  offices,  of  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Maclean  was  several  times  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  its  proceedings. 
In  1844  he  published,  in  The  Prathylcrian,  ten  letters 
on  the  "Quorum  or  Elder  Question,"  which  after- 
wards were  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  together  with 


three  letters  on  the  "  Imposition  of  Hands."  He  has 
also  given  to  the  press,  ' '  A  Lecture  on  a  Common 
School  System  for  Nevr  Jersey  ;"  a  revision,  in 
1831,  of  Professor  Stuart's  Prize  Essay  on  "  Temper- 
ance;" in  1853,  two  letters  on  "The  True  Relations 
of  the  Church  and  State  to  Schools  and  Colleges;" 
besides  a  number  of  sermons,  and  articles  on  different 
topics,  in  the  public  papers,  and  in  the  Priiinton 
JicvieiP.  Dr.  Maclean's  life  has  been  one  of  great 
activity  and  usefulness.  He  is  remembered  with  affec- 
tion by  those  who  were,  as  students,  under  his  direc- 
tion; and  now,  re.siding  on  the  classic  spot  on  which 
he  was  born,  and  has  ever  lived,  and  waiting  for  the 
time  of  his  departure,  he  is,  amid  the  infirmities  of 
ad\'anced  years,  held  in  the  highest  reverence  and 
esteem  by  all  who  know  him. 

Macurdy,  Rev.  Elisha,  occupies  a  prominent 
place  among  the  pioneer  ministers  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pa. ,  October  loth, 
1763.  His  father  removed  to  Ligonier  Valley,  West- 
moreland county,  in  embarrassed  worldly  circum- 
stances. At  this  time  the  son  was  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
freight  to  and  from  Baltimore,  for  about  eighteen 
'months,  which  enabled  him  to  aid  materially  in  the 
support  of  the  family.  After  his  conversion  he 
became,  in  1792,  a  student  of  the  Academy  at  Can- 
onsburg,  completing  his  literary  and  theological 
course  in  1799;  the  latter  chiefly  under  the  direction 
of.  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Macurdy  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  June  2Gth,  1799.  For  some 
time  subsequently  he  was  engaged  in  missionary 
labor  in  the  region  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  but  in 
June,  1800,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  united  congregations  of  Cross  Roads  and  Three 
Springs,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio.  His  ministry, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  was  a  scene  of 
the  most  self-den>-ing  and  unremitting  labor.  He 
had  an  important  agency  in  connection  with  the 
great  revival  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  that  com- 
menced about  1801-2.'  He  was  among  the  few  lead- 
ing spirits  that  formed  the  Western  Missionary 
Society,  designed  especially  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  new  settlements  and  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  he  engaged  personally  in  the 
missionary  work,  frequently  leaving  his  own  imme- 
diate charge  for  a  considerable  time,  to  break  the 
bread  of  life  to  those  who  were  otherwise  entirely 
destitiite  of  it.  His  health  having  suffered  from 
sickness  during  a  missionary  appointment  at  Mau- 
mee,  which  he  fulfilled  in  1823,  he  resigned  his 
charge  of  the  Church  at  Three  Si)rings,  and  confined 
him.self  to  that  of  Cro.ss, Roads.  In  1835,  by  rea.son 
of  increasing  bodily  infirmities,  he  resigned  the  pa.s- 
toral  charge  of  the  latter  congregation,  and  in  the 
Spring  of  1836  he  removed  to  Allegheny,  where  he 
resided  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  still  employed,  as 
opportunity  offered    and    his  strength  allowed,    in 
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preaching  the  gospel.  It  was  mainly  through  his 
agency  that  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  church  in  theto^^^l  of  Manchester,  atljoining 
Allegheny.  He,  also,  as  he  was  able,  made  frecjuent 
visits  to  the  inmates  of  the  Western  Penitentiary. 
He  died,  July  22d,  184.5,  having  a  complete  triumph 
in  the  last  hour-,  and  on  the  day  following  his 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Cross  Roads,  the  scene  of 
his  most  extended  labors,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
congregation,  committed  to  their  final  resting  place. 

Mr.  lilacurdy,  as  a  preacher,  was  distinguished  for 
directness,  earnestness,  boldness,  in  both  matter  and 
manner.  He  never  daubed  with  untenipered  mortar; 
he  never  softened  down  God's  truth  for  the  sake  of 
conciliating  those  who  pronounced  it  a  hard  saying. 
Though  plain  in  manner  and  style,  there  was  a  rich 
vein  of  evangelical  thought  and  an  air  of  deep  sin- 
cerity in  his  preaching,  that  were  far  more  effective 
than  any  mere  rhetorical  exhibitions  could  have  been. 
He  had  a  clear,  loud  voice,  which  was  usually  brought 
into  exercise  in  the  pulpit,  under  the  influence  of 
intense  feeling,  and  very  often  in  the  utttrance  of  the 
most  terrible  denunciations  of  God's  Word.  His 
earnest  piety,  which  may  be  considered  the  leading 
element  of  his  usefulness,  kept  his  heart  always  beat- 
ing and  his  hand  always  busy  for  the  promotion  of 
the  great  interests  of  Christ's  kiugdom.  He  has  left 
a  bright  record  of  fidelity  to  the  Master. 

Magistrate,  The  Civil.  Some  writers  liave 
maintained  that  magistracy,  or  civil  government,  is 
founded  in  the  social  compact.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take. It  is  a  divine  institution.  It  is  the  will  of 
God  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  be  promoted. 
But  government  is  indispensable  to  their  happiness, 
to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  to  the  safety 
of  life,  liberty  and  property.  It  is,  indeed,  necessary 
to  the  very  existence  of  any  considerable  number 
of  mankind  in  a  social  state.  The  deduction  nat- 
urally follows  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  gov- 
ernment should  exist,  and  this  deduction  of  reason 
is  amply  confirmed  by  the  express  declaration  of 
an  inspired  apostle:  "There  is  no  power  but  of  (iod; 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever, 
therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance 
of  God"  (Rom.  xiii,  1-2).  It  is  important  to  re- 
member, however,  that  although  God  has  instituted 
ci^il  government,  yet  he  has  not  enjoined  an,y  one 
form  of  government  as  obligatory  upon  all  com- 
munities; he  has  left  it  free  to  the  several  countries 
to  choose  that  form  which  they  think'  fittest  for 
themselves,  and  in  this  respect  the  apostle  Peter 
calls  it  "the  ordinance  of  man  "  (1  Pet.  ii,  13). 

Magistrates  are  apjjointed  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good,  in  subordinatipn  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Magistrates  are  called  "the  ministers  of  God  for 
good"  (Rom.  xiii,  4).  They  are  invested  with 
dignity  and  power,  not  for  their  own  honor  and 
advantage,  but  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  society; 
especially  ' '  for  the  punishment  of  e\al  doers,  and  for 


the  praise  of  them  that  do  well."  As  this  is  the 
design  of  civil  government,  so  this  end  is  in  some 
measure  gained,  even  by  the  worst  of  governments. 
But  when  this  design  is  systematically  and  noto- 
riously disregarded,  when  rulers  become  habitu.al 
tyrants,  invading  and  overthrowing  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  nation,  the  governed  must  have  a 
right  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Christian  magistrates  ought  to  maintain  piety,  as 
well  as  justice  and  peace.  The  Apostle  (2  Tim.  ii,  1) 
exhorts  that  prayers  be  made  by  Christians  ' '  for 
kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority;  that  we  may 
lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty. "  "  W'hat  Christians  are  here  to  pray  for, ' ' 
says  Calvin,  "that  magistrates  must  ))e  bound  to 
promote  as  their  end;  and  this  is  not  simply  '  a  (juiet 
and  peaceable  life,'  but  'in  all  godliness  and  hon- 
esty.' Rulers  are  not,  in  their  official  capacity,  to 
be  indifferent  to  goillineKS  any  more  than  to  honesty; 
both  are  to  be  countenanced  and  promoted  by  them  " 
(Ezra  \i,  8-10). 

Christian  magistrates  may  lawfully,  under  the 
New  Testament,  wage  war  ui)on  just  and  necessary 
occasions.  "War  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  evil, 
but  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  it  is  sometimes 
necessary;  and  if  a  nation  were  to  adopt  and  act  upon 
the  principle  that  war  is  absolutely  unlawful,  it 
would  soon  become  a  prey  to  its  ambitious  neighbors. 
Under  the  Old  Testament,  wars  were  undertaken  by 
the  express  command  and  with  the  approbation  of 
God;  but  he  could  never  command  and  approve  of 
what  is  morally  wrong.  In  the  New  Testament, 
too,  there  are  Various  circum.stances  stated  which 
countenance  the  lawfulness  of  magistrates  waging 
war,  and  of  Christians  bearing  arms.  When  the 
soldiers  inquired  of  John  what  they  should  do,  he 
said  unto  them,  "Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither 
accuse  any  falsely;  "  but  he  did  not  command  them 
to  relincjuish  their  profession,  as  unlawful;  on  the 
contrary,  the  precept  which  he  added,  ' '  Be  content 
with  your  wages,"  supposed  them  to  continue  in 
their  situation  (Luke  iii,  14).  The  first  Gentile  con- 
vert who  was  received  into  the  Christian  Church  was 
a  centurion;  but  Peter,  when  he  baptized  him,  did 
not  require  him  to  give  up  his  situation  iu  the 
Roman  army  (Acts  x).  To  determine  the  several 
cases  iu  which  war  may  be  justifiable  would  be  out 
of  place  here ;  it  may,  however,  be  generally  stated, 
that  aggressive  wars,  or  such  as  are  undertaken  to 
gratify  views  of  ambition  or  worldly  aggrandizement, 
cannot  be  justified;  but  that  defensive  wars,  or  those 
which,  as  to  the  first  occasion  of  them,  are  defensive, 
though  in  their  progress  they  must  oft«n  be  offensive, 
are  lawful.  (See  Confession  of  Faith,  Chap,  xxiii, 
Sees.  I,  II.) 

Magraw,  James,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Bart 
township,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  .January  1st,  1775. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  languages  at  a  classical 
school  near  Strasburg,  and  completed   his  classical 
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and  literary  course  at  Franklin  College,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  He  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Nathanael 
Sample,  pastor  of  the  ehurches  of  Leacock  and  Middle 
Octorara,  and  was  licensed  hy  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Castle,  December  16th,  1801.  After  spending  some 
time  :is  supply  at  New  London,  Chestnut  Level,  West 
Nottingham,  Fagg's  Manor,  Little  Britain,  Chatham, 
and  Deer  Creek,  and  as  a  missionary  in  Luzerne 
county,  Pa.,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  Lower  West  Nottingham,  Md.,  April 
4th,  1804.  At  this  time  the  church  was  compara- 
tively feeble,  but  under  his  ministry  it  steadily 
prospered,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  a 
large  and  flourishing  congregation.  During  his  pas- 
torate, about  1810,  the  Upper  West  Nottingham 
Church  was  organized,  and  he  became  its  pastor, 
gi\ing  it  one-third  of  his  time,  until  lS-21.  In  182'2 
he  became  the  pastor,  for  one-third  of  his  time,  of 
the  recently  organized  Church  of  Charlestown,  and 
continued  to  serve  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
October  20th,  183.5.  The  church  soon  afterwards  be- 
came extinct. 

Dr.  Magraw  was  of  a  kind,  genial  and  sympathetic 
nature,  which  had  a  magnetic  influence  in  attaching 
to  him  friends.  He  was  endowed  with  intellectual 
powers  for  above  the  ordinary  standard.  He  was 
emphatically  a  man  of  action.  His  administrative 
abilities  were  of  a  high  order.  As  Superintendent  of 
the  West  Nottingham  Academy,  which  he  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing,  he  was  most  efficient.  As  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  he  w;xs  faithful,  earnest,  de- 
voted. As  a  ])reacher,  he  was  able  and  impressive. 
As  a  pastor,  he  was  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duty.  Of  the  Cliurch  courts  he  Wi^s  a  prominent  and 
influential  member.  His  ministry  was  crowned  with 
signal  success. 

Mahon,  Rev.  Joseph,  is  a  native  of  Cumber- 
land Valley,  Pa.,  so  well-known  for  its  excellent 
type  of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterianism.  He  was  born 
in  Shijipensburg,  June  25th,  1805;  graduated  at  Jef- 
ferson College,  Pa.,  in  1824;  was  teacher  in  Union 
Seminary,  Va.,  1828-30;  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  April,  183(J;  agent  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  1831-5;  pastor  at  Lawrenceville,  N. 
J.,  18:56-48;  agent  of  Board  of  Publication,  1850-4; 
agent  of  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  1856-60; 
stated  supply  at  Petersburg  and  Irish  Grove,  111., 
1871-2.  Mr.  Mahon  now  resides  in  his  native  place, 
and  responds  to  all  applications  in  bis  Presb,>-tery  for 
his  ministerial  service.  He  is  an  affable  gentleman, 
a  good  scholar,  an  excellent  preacher,  clear,  logical, 
direct,  scriptural;  and,  amidst  the  shadows  of  ad- 
vanced age,  can  look  back  upon  a  life  of  usefulness 
in  the  Master's  scr%ice. 

Makemie,  Rev.  Francis  was  an  Irishman- 
born  near  Rathmelton,  Donegal  county,  Ireland.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  prosecuted  his  academical,  if  not  his  theological, 
course,  at  one  of  the  Scottish  universities.     All  that 


is  known  of  liis  early  religious  exerci.ses  is,  tliat  he 
beciime  hopefully  pious  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  chiefly 
through  the  iustrumentalitj'  of  an  excellent  school- 
master, under  whose  instruction  he  was  placed. 

In  1680  the  Irish  Presbytery  of  Laggan  received  a 
letter  from  .Judge  William  Stevens,  a  member  of  Lord 
Baltimore's  Council,  entreating  that  ministers  be  sent 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  next  year  it  licensed 
Mr.  Makemie,  and  prol)ably  ordained  him  soon  after- 
wards, as  an  evangelist  for  the  distant  colonies.  He 
preached  for  a  time  in  Barbadoes.  About  1684  he 
began  his  labors  on  the  continent.  In  the  Southeast 
corner  of  Maryland  there  were  three  or  four  ' '  meet- 
ing houses, "  and  in  the  one  at  Snow  Hill  he  organized 
a  church.  The  brogue  of  his  kiiulred  was  there. 
.\u  elder  and  merchant,  Adam  Spence,  had  probably 
signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  Scotland, 
and  a  descendant  of  his,  reciting  the  tradition  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  thus  writes  of  Mr. 
Makemie:  "One  generation  has  uttered  his  praises 
in  the  ears  of  its  successor,  and  you  may,  even  yet, 
hear  their  echo.  Parents  made  his  surname  the 
Christian  name  of  their  children,  until,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Snow  Hill,  it  has  become  a  common  one." 
This  hill  wius  his  base  of  missionary  operations. 

The  people  were  scattered  like  sheep  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  a  large  portion  of  Mr.  Makemie's  labors 
was  to  search  them  out.  Soon  after  he  had  com- 
menced his  ministry  in  Maryland,  he  found  on  Eliza- 
beth river,  in  Virginia,  "a  poor  desolate  people" 
mourning  the  loss  of  their  "  di.ssenting  ministers 
from  Ireland,"  who  had  been  removed  by  death  the 
Summer  previous.  It  was  not  long  before  quite  a 
number  of  congregations  were  gathered  in  the  region 
which  he  had  selected  as  his  field  of  labor.  An  itin- 
erant missionary,  and  in  reality  the  bishop  of  a 
primitive  diocese,  he  journeyed  from  place  to  place, 
sometimes  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  some- 
times in  Virginia,  and  sometimes  extending  his  .jour- 
neys as  far  as  South  Carolina.  To  the  extent  of  his 
ability  he  supplied  the  feelile  churches,  but  he 
deeply  felt  the  need  of  others  to  a.ssist  him.  To  ob- 
tain these  was  an  object  of  paramount  importance, 
and  he  spared  no  efforts  to  attain  it.  With  this  end 
in  view,  he  corresponded  with  ministers  in  London 
and  in  Boston.  But  he  was  not  content  with  this. 
He  broke  away,  we  may  be  sure,  at  a  great  sacrifice, 
from  the  pressing  calls  around  him,  that  he  might 
personally  urge  his  appeals.  He  crossed  the  ocean, 
and  applied  to  the  Independent  and  Presbj'terian 
ministers  of  London  for  aid.  He  visited  New  England 
and  consulted  with  Mather.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
effort,  clear-sighted  and  sagacious  in  his  views,  liberal 
in  sentiment,  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and 
shrank  from  no  burden. 

In  1707  Mr.  Makemie  and  his  friend  and  fellow- 
laborer,  the  Rev.  John  Hampton,  stopped  a  few  days 
in  New  York,  on  their  way  to  New  England.  Lord 
Cornbury,  the  Deputy  Governor,  who  had  no  respect 
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for  the  Act  of  Toleration,  forbaile  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
Church  to  Jlr.  Makemie,  whose  friends  scoured  him 
a  private  house.  There  he  preached  ''  in  as  public  a 
manner  as  possible,  Avith  open  doors."  Mr.  Hampton 
was  granted  a  church  by  the  peojile  of  Newtown,  on 
Long  Island.  They  were  arrested.  In  the  presence 
of  Lord  Cornbury,  ilr.  JIakemie  argued  that  the 
Toleration  Act  extended  to  all  the  colonies,  and  that 
the  license  taken  in  Virginia  was  good  in  New  York. 
The  answer  w;vs,  "You  are  strolling  preachers;  you 
shall  not  spreatl  your  pernicious  doctrines  here." 
"As  to  our  doctrines,"  said  Mr.  Makemie,  with  ad- 
mirable dignity,  "we  have  our  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  is  known  to  the  Christian  world,  and  I  chal- 
lenge all  the  clergy  of  York  to  show  us  any  false  or 
pernicious  doctrines  therein.  We  are  able  to  jirove 
that  its  doctrinal  articles  agree  with  those  of  the 
Church  of  England."  "But  these  articles,"  replied 
the  Governor,  ' '  you  have  not  signed. "  "  A.s  to  the 
Articles  of  Religion,''  said  Mr.  Makemie,  "I  have  a 
copy  in  my  jiocket,  and  am  ready  at  all  times  to  sign, 
with  those  ej:ceptions  sjyecifled  in  the  law. ' '  But  all  argu- 
ment was  vain.  The  accused  were  sent  to  jail,  where 
they  continued  nearly  two  months.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  they  were  brought  before  the  Chief  Justice, 
who  had  been  absent  at  the  time  of  their  imprison- 
ment, by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  admitted  to 
bail,  though  no  bill  was  found  by  the  Grand  Jury 
against  Mr.  Hampton,  as  he  had  not  preached  in  the 
city,  and  he  was  therefore  discharged.  In  June  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Makemie  returned  from  Virginia  to  New 
York,  to  stand  his  trial.  The  result  of  it  was  an 
acquittal  by  the  jury.  But  the  court  would  not  dis- 
charge him  from  his  recognizance  till  they  had  obliged 
him  to  pay  all  the  fees  of  his  prosecution,  which, 
together  with  his  expenses,  amounted  to  little  less 
than  three  hundred  dollars.  This  injustice  was  soon 
denounced  by  the  Legislature.  He  preached  in  the 
French  Church,  and  narrowly  escaped  arrest  in  New 
Jersey.  At  Boston  he  published  the  sermon  which 
caused  his  imprisonment.  One  of  the  texts  was : 
"We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men." 

Even  after  this  Mr.  Makemie  was  not  left  unmo- 
lested. He  narrowly  escaped  a  second  prosecution, 
ba.sed,  if  i)ossible,ou  even  weaker  grounds  than  the  first. 
A  strange  intolerance  pursued  him,  as  a  chief  o(fender, 
but  the  object  was  to  obstruct  the  preaching  of  all 
Presbyterian  ministers.  The  Dutch  and  otlicr  dis- 
senters neither  asked  nor  would  receive  a  license,  yet 
they  were  not  disturbed.  But  any  attempt  of  Pres- 
byterian ministers toexteud  their  Church  was  seriously 
obstructed.  There  is  also  e\'idence  that  New  York 
was  not  the  only  pro\'iuce  in  which  Jlr.  Makemie 
had  to  encounter  gross  and  severe  intolerance.  His 
preaching,  far  and  wide,  drew  on  him  the  anger  of  ' 
the  Virginia  clergy,  and  he  was  seized  and  carried  to 
the  Governor,  at  'Williamsburg,  but  his  noble  vindica- 
tion obtained  I'or  hini  the  Governor's  license  to  preach 
throughout  the  Old  Dominion.  And,  as  a  result,  it 
30 


is  thought,  of  his  argument,  the  Virginia  Legislature 
entered,  April  15th,  1699,  the  Act  of  Toleration  on 
their  Statute-book. 

Mr.  Makemie  died  at  his  residence  in  Virginia,  in 
the  Summer  of  1708,  leaviug  a  widow  and  two 
daughters.  He  made  liberal  bequests  to  charitable 
objects,  aud  distributed  his  valuable  library  among 
his  tiimily  and  two  or  three  other  friends.  An 
original  portrait  of  him  was  destroyed  in  the  burning 
of  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Balch,  of  Georgetown, 
D.  C.  His  influence  in  the  region  in  which  he 
chiefly  exercised  his  ministry  was  extensive  and 
powerful.  Dr.  Miller,  upon  the  authority  of  some 
venerable  men  of  the  generation  immediately  suc- 
ceeding him,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  eminent  piety 
and  strong  intellectual  iiowers,  adding  to  force  of 
talentsa  fascinatingaddress,  and  being  cotLspicvious for 
his  natural  endowments  and  his  dignity  aud  faithful- 
ness ■■4s  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  What  gives  him 
his  grand  distinction  is,  that  he  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  first  regular  and  thorough  Presbyterian  in  this 
country,  and  the  father  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church.     {See  Denton,  Rev.  Richard.) 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  H.  Williams,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Presbyterian,  is  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection ; — 

"  The  discussion  carried  on  for  some  weeks  in  our  Biiltimore  pa- 
per, as  to  which  is  the  oldest  Presbyterian  church  in  the  land,  has 
brought  out  a  good  deal  of  interesting  material  for  a  future  history 
of  the  Denomination.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  number  of  facts  about 
old  churches  can  be  gathered  when  the  men  in  these  old  churches 
set  to  work  to  obtain  them. 

'■  We  have  always  supposed  that  the  churches  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland  were  the  oldest  in  the  land.  Then,  looking  carefully 
into  the  history  of  Presbyterianism  on  the  Western  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, we  found  that  Annapolis  could  claim  an  earlier  date  for  her 
Presbyterianism,  and  that  from  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
the  ancient  people  drifted  to  the  Patapsco  river,  and  founded  the 
church  now  known  as  Mt.  Paran,  as  early  as  171o,  and  probably  to 
I>eer  Creek,  and  founded  the  Churchville  Church,  as  early  as  1739. 

"  Now  it  is  chiimed  that  the  church  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  is  nearly  as 
old,  and  that  churches  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., and  Windsor,  Conn.. are 
older.  Instead  of  being  two  hundred  years  old,  Presbyterianism  in 
this  country  is  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old." 

Malin,  David,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Jaiuiary  21st,  1805.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College,  N.  Y..  in  1833;  for  a  time  teacher  in  Auburn 
Semiuarj-;  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  aud  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  April  25th, 
1838.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Genoa,  N.  Y. , 
1838-42;  District  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
1842-57;  Associate  Secretary  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1857-9;  Principal  of  a 
Classical  School,  Philadelphia,  1859-62;  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  LT.  S.  Sub-Treasury,  New  York  city, 
1865-68;  aud  pastor  of  the  Fifteenth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1870-73.  Dr.  Malin  .still 
resides  in  Philadelphia,  vrithout  any  pastoral  charge, 
but  frequently  called  to  assist  his  brethren,  and  oc- 
cupy vacant  i)ulpits.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  good 
scholarly  attainments,  of  pleasing  a<ldress,  an  instruct- 
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ive  preacher,  and  an  able  debater.  He  is  an  active 
and  uslI'uI  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Maltby,  Rev.  John,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1747, 
and  was  a  Tutor  in  Xassau  Hall  from  1749  to  1752. 
Probably  he  studied  theology  with  Mr.  BiUT.  He 
was  ordained  by  New  York  Presbytery  in  1753  or 
1754,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  much-loved 
pastor  of  the  Cliureh  on  the  Island  of  Bermuda.  In 
1771)  Mr.  Maltljy  was  dismissed  to  South  Carolina 
Presbytery,  and  is  said  to  have  laborwl  in  Charleston, 
but,  his  health  failing,  he  removed  to  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  and  died  there,  in  1771. 

Man.  When  God  originally  formed  man,  it  was 
after  his  own  image  and  in  his  likeness  (Gen.  i,  26, 
27;  V,  1);  bodily  shape  being  not  thereby  intended, 
but  moral  qualification.  A  very  excellent  creature 
was  man  ;  invested  with  extensive  dominion,  placed 
in  a  fitting  habitation,  and  supplied  with  sources 
of  enjoyment  which,  had  he  kept  the  law  of  his 
being,  would  have  ensured  his  happiness  (i,  28  ;  ii,  8). 
Doubtless  there  would  have  been  intimate  union 
between  him  and  his  Creator.  He  was  not  at  once 
complete  in  knowledge,  and  he  would  have  learned 
more  and  more  of  Him  whom  to  know  is  life 
eternal,  whose  works  and  providence  would  have 
sufficiently  illustrated  his  great  character.  Aud  this 
advancement,  and  the  obedience  he  rendered,  would 
have  been  delightful.  Whether  this  earth  would 
have  been  always  man's  habitation,  or  whether  he 
would  have  been  removed,  prepared  by  his  residence 
and  behavior  here,  to  a  higher  sjihere,  we  cannot  tell. 
His  condition  had  a  short  and  .sad  termination  ;  he 
transgressed  God's  command;  and  suffering  iind 
death  were  the  consequence  of  sin.  ' '  God  made  man 
upright;  but  they  have  .sought  out  many  inventions" 
(Eccles.  vii,  29).  Into  the  theological  qu<,'Stions  of 
the  fall  of  man,  and  the  means  of  recovery  mercifully 
provided  by  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  not  intended  to  cuter 
here.  But  there  are  matters  which  have  called  forth 
much  discussion — the  antiquity  of  man  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  problem  whether  the  nations  have  all 
descended  from  a  .single  Jiair,  of  which  something 
must  be  said.  It  can  be  but  brief;  the  full  discussion 
would  denuuid  a  volume. 

According  to  the  .systems  of  chronology  generally 
adopted,  even  in  their  more  lengthened  form,  the  crea- 
tion of  man  was  not,  by  the  Mosaic  account,  more  than 
six  or  seven  thousand  years  ago.  But  this  period,  it  is 
alleged,  is  not  long  enough  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  present  state  of  the  world,  more  especially  if 
we  are  to  imagine  mankind  sprung  from  one  pair. 
The  differences  of  type  between  different  races  must 
have  required  immense  duration  to  establisli  them 
as  we  see  them  established  ;  aud  we  find  them  on 
ancient  monuments  two  or  three  thousand  years  old 
de])icted  pretty  nearly  a-s  they  now  are.  Again,  the 
languages  in  use,  which  can  be  traced  up  to  very  few, 
possibly  even  to  one,  could  not,  it  is  said,  have  reached 


their  present  divergence,  except  in  the  course  of  al- 
most innumerable  ages.  Moreover,  relics  have  been 
found,  implements,  the  work  of  men's  hands,  and 
human  bones,  in  localities  and  embedded  in  strata 
where  they  must  have  lain  from  a  date  long  prior  to 
that  to  which  our  chronology  reaches.  Startling  con- 
clusions ha\'e  hence  been  drawn  ;  the  more  so  because 
some  investigators  have  left  the  Bible  testimony  en- 
tirely out  of  tlieir  calculation  ;  tlu'V  have  reasoned 
on  the  principles  and  from  the  data  above  referred  to, 
and  have  not  confronted  these  with  the  sacred  record — 
a  proceeding  about  as  sensible  as  if,  iu  a  judicial  en- 
quiry, probabilities  alone  were  weighed  and  obscure 
liints  relied  on,  whilst  living  evidence,  with  much  to 
say  for  illustration,  w;is  not  even  allowed  to  speak. 
There  are  others,  indeed,  who  have  acted  in  a  more 
becoming  manner  ;  and  "some  of  these,  interpreting 
Scripture  passages  differently  from  the  ordinarily- 
recei\'ed  mode  of  exposition,  declare  that  the  vast 
anti(iuity  of  man  and  the  distinct  varieties  of  human 
si)ecies  are  not,  in  their  view,  opposed  to  the  great 
doctrines  of  Revelation. 

Now,  it  mast  be  observed,  first  of  all,  that  differ- 
ences of  type  are  assumed  to  proceed  at  the  same  rate 
through  the  long  cha))tcr  of  the  world's  hi.story. 
Laying  out  of  sight  for  a  moment  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative of  the  three  branches  into  wliich  mankind  were 
divided  after  the  flood,  diflerent  regions  being,  in 
God's  providence,  assigned  for  their  habitations,  and 
also  the  presumable  conclusion  that  he  would  speedily 
fit  each  for  its  respective  condition  of  life,  we  may 
well  ask  whether  all  analogy  is  not  against  a  uniform 
rate  of  change.  Take  man,  take  animals  generally, 
in  their  ordinary  life.  How  rapid  and  strange  are 
the  changes  and  developments  of  inlaucy  and  youth; 
how  slow  the  alteration  in  maturer  years.  Subject 
an  individual  to  the  influence  of  a  strange  climate; 
its  effects  are  considerable  at  first;  but  let  him  live 
tlirough  these;  let  his  body  be  brought,  so  to  speak, 
into  union  with  what  surrounds  him ;  let  him  become 
acclimatized — and  how  trifling  in  effect  comes  to  be 
the  previously-disturbing  influence,  even  through 
long  years.  The  vegetable  world  will  furnish  other 
illustrations.  Under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  hus- 
bandman changes  are  readily  produced  which  the 
unassisted  powers  of  nature,  to  adopt  common 
phraseology,  would  perhaps  never  accomplish. 
Are  we  to  deny,  then,  that  the  finger  of  God  is 
at  all  upon  his  works  ?  It  is  as  unphilosophical  as 
it  is  dangerous,  to  rea.son  from  progress  under  con- 
ditions which  we  can  understand  to  progress  under 
conditions  of  which  we  know  literally  nothing.  And 
well  might  the  Creator  ask  such  a  reasoner,  as  he  did 
the  less  presumptuous  Job,  when  puzzled  only  about 
the  anomalies  of  Providence,  ' '  Where  wast  thou  when 
I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?  declare,  if  thou 
hast  understanding  ....  have  the  gates  of  death 
been  opened  unto  thee  ?  or  ha.st  thou  seen  the  doors 
of  the  shadow  of  death?"  (.Job  xxxviii,  4,  17).     The 
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influences  of  climate,  soil  and  temperature,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  reasonably  greater  eftects  tbcj- 
would  produce  when  the  tribes  of  the  earth  were 
only  tiiking  those  positions  which,  with  comparatively 
little  change,  they  have  now  occupied  for  many  centu- 
ries, are  not  insufficient  to  account  for  the  divergence 
we  now  witness.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  contrasts 
often  now  seen  in  the  same  family. 

The  argument  from  the  variety  of  languages  is  not 
much  more  forcible.  Languagas  are  now  iu  a  state 
of  flux,  of  rapid  flux.  And  yet  in  the  civilized  parts 
of  the  world,  where  there  is  a  standard  literature, 
change  seems  almost  precluded.  If,  for  example,  our 
own  tongue  has  so  altered  that  the  English  of  four 
hundred  years  ago  is  now  well-nigh  unintelligible, 
with  how  much  greater  ease,  with  what  accelerated 
swiftness,  must  an  un^vritten  tongue,  floating  iu  the 
rude  conversation  of  wild  tribes,  be  modified,  enlarged, 
contracted,  give  birth  to  fresh  and  strange  dialects. 
Modern  examples  are  not  wanting  to  illustrate  this. 
In  Burmah,  it  is  said,  people  that  have  migrated  to  a 
distance  have  lost  their  own  language  in  two  or  three 
generations.  Aud  we  are  a.ssured  that  a  dictionary 
of  a  Central  American  tongue,  carefullj'  compiled, 
became  nearly  useless  in  ten  years.  In  the  face  of 
such  facts,  who  can  reason  from  the  variations  of 
language  to  the  vast  antiquity  of  man,  more  especially 
when  the  finger  of  God  was,  as  the  sacred  testimony 
assures  us,  in  this  matter  also  put  forth ;  He  who  made 
man's  mouth,  for  adequate  cause  disposing  that  mouth 
rapidly  to  modify  its  utterance,  changing,  very  pos- 
sibly, not  merely  tlie  words  and  syllables,  but  the 
very  type  of  language  itself? 

The  argument  fciken  from  the  discovery  of  imple- 
ments or  human  remains  in  positions  which  seem  to 
indicate  an  immense  antiquity,  is  at  first  sight  very 
formidable.  But  there  are  many  considerations  which 
show  that  it  is  necessary  to  receive  conclusions  de- 
duced from  such  discoveries  with  extreme  caution. 
For  instance:  something  has  been  found  deeply  im- 
bedded in  alluvial  soil,  the  accretion  of  which  is 
proved  to  be  now  advancing  at  a  certain  rate.  Con- 
sidering the  rate  as  uniform,  it  is  calculated  that  so 
many  thousand  years  must  have  elapsed  since  the 
deposits  began  to  form  over  the  sub.stauce  in  ques- 
tion. But  who  is  to  assure  us  that  this  rate  is  uni- 
form ?  And  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  antiquity 
claimed  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  errone- 
ous. Thus,  some  pottery  in  the  Nile  deposits  was  at 
finst  imagined  by  the  explorers  to  be  13,000  years 
old;  it  has  since  been  proved  of  modern  date.  The 
bones,  again,  of  extinct  animals,  have  been  found  in 
connection  with  the  traces  of  men;  it  is  assumed  that 
men  must  have  existed  at  an  earlier  date,  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  animals.  But  why  should 
not  the  conclusion  rather  be  that  the  animals  existed 
at  a  later  era,  to  be  contemporaneous  with  men  ?  Aud, 
after  all,  does  the  juxtaposition  prove  that  the  men 
and  the  animals  were  contemporaneous?     Dr.  Duns 


pertinently  observes  that,  '  where  traces  of  man  are 
met  with,  many  of  the  bones  are  broken.  The  use 
of  bones  in  the  chase,  and  iu  tlie  mauufactui'e  of 
flint  implements,  is  illustrated  by  the  hal)it3  of  some 
of  the  Esquimaux  tribes,  even  in  our  day.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Belcher  informs  us  that  they  use  pieces  of  horn 
in  the  preparation  of  their  flint  weapons.  Is  it  not  iu 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  these  bones  of  huge 
mammals  would  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  tribes 
who  have  left  traces  of  their  presence  in  gravel  heaps 
aud  in  caves  ?  Instead,  then,  of  holding  that  the 
animals  lived  at  the  same  time  as  the  men,  it  would 
be  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  facts  before  us  to 
hold  that  the  men  had  found  these  bones  and  had 
taken  them  to  the  places  to  which  they  resorted. 
Other  remains  which  are  supposed  to  testify  to  the 
great  antiquity  of  man  furnish  but  the  same  uncer- 
tain kinds  of  proof.  When  stone  implements  are 
found,  it  is  concluded  that  they  were  used  by  races 
more  aucient  than  those  who  had  metallic  imple- 
ments. But  we  know  that  metallic  and  flint  utensils 
have  been  used  together.  Certainly  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  mlderness  were  acquainted  with  metals; 
and  yet  their  kuives  for  the  solemn  circumcision, 
when  they  had  crossed  the  Jordan,  were  of  flint  (Josh. 
V,  2).  The  conclusions  deduced,  tlipn,  are  conjectu- 
ral; and  it  is  observable,  as  a  proof  of  uucertainty 
in  the  e\'idence  relied  on,  that  different  philosophers 
compute  differently  from  the  same  premises;  nay, 
that  the  same  philosophers  draw  at  different  times 
different  conclusions  from  the  same  data. 

In  opposition  to  arguments  such  as  those  which 
have  been  noticed,  we  have,  besides  the  Scripture 
record,  to  place  the  fact  that  history  ascends  ))ut 
a  very  few  thousand  years.  Some  nations,  indeed, 
claim  a  vast  antiquity;  but  when  their  annals  are 
.sifted,  the  result  is — and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
in  different  lands  and  among  different  nations  there 
should  be  such  agreement — that  their  chronicles  and 
traditions  begin  at  a  period  not  greater  than  four  or 
five  thou.sand  years  ago  !  It  is  not  likely  that  men 
existed  for  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  years,  leaving 
no  trace  but  a  few  bones  or  .some  weapons,  and  that 
then  they  made  a  sudden  start,  and  filled  the  earth  with 
monuments  of  their  intelligence  and  histories  of  their 
deeds,  to  which  we  can  with  confidence  ascend,  while 
all  beyond  is  hut  the  blackne.ss  of  darkness,  which 
may  he  felt.  ' '  MTien  we  are  asked, ' '  says  Mr.  Birks, 
' '  in  the  total  absence  of  all  historical  evidence,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  on  the  strength  of  conjectures  on  the  date  of  two 
or  three  skulls,  or  some  hundreds  of  rudely-shaped 
flint-heads  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  to  add  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  years  to  these  ages  of  moral  gloom 
and  darkness,  our  heart  and  undersfcmding,  if  not 
perverted  and  ossified  by  false  science,  recoil  instinct- 
ively from  the  monstrous  demand.  .  .  .  The 
license  is  still  holder  and  more  intolerable,  when 
two  or  three  skulls  and  skeletons,  and  some  scores  of 
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rude  implements,  found  in  districts  still  uncivilized 
only  two  thousand  years  ago,  become  the  pretext  for 
interpolating  the  world's  history  with  three  or  four 
hundred  generations  of  utter  barbarism  and  heathen- 
ish darkness,  of  which  all  trace  and  memory  has 
long  since  passed  away.  Such  speculators  degrade 
the  course  of  Providence  into  a  moral  chaos,  deeper 
and  more  melancholy  than  the  natural  confusion  out 
of  which  the  present  world  arose. 

There  is  another  branch  of  en([iairy  which  comes, 
if  some  modern  theories  be  adopted,  into  more  direct 
collision  with  what  inspired  men  have  told  us.  The 
plain  teaching  of  the  Scripture  is  that  our  race,  now 
so  multitudinous,  sprung  from  a  single  pair;  that 
there  is,  therefore,  a  bond  of  brotherhood  between  all 
nations;  that,  inconsequence  of  the  transgression  of 
the  original  parents,  all  have  shared  the  same  degra- 
dation, and  can  obtain  recovery  only  through  the  me- 
diation of  that  divine  Person  who,  taking  flesh,  allied 
Himself  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  became 
thereby  a  fit  and  adequate  Mediator  between  God  and 
man  (Acts  xvii,  26;  Rom.  v,  12-19). 

Now  it  has  been  maintained  that  men  vary  so 
much  in  habit,  constitution,  intellectual  power,  color, 
bodily  conformation,  that  they  cannot  have  all  de- 
scended from  the  same  parents.  But  there  are,  cer- 
tainly, very  plain  and  weighty  reasons  for  the  descent 
of  all  men  fronr  the  same  stock,  which  have  been 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Dana.  ' '  The  oneness  of  species 
is  sustained  by  the  following  con.si derations:  1.  The 
fact  of  an  essential  identity  among  men  of  all  races 
in  physical  and  mental  characteristics.  2.  The  capa- 
bility of  an  intermixture  of  races  with  continued 
fertile  progeny.  The  inferior  race,  in  Ciise  of  mixture 
with  a  superior,  may  dwindle,  the  people  becoming, 
from  their  position,  discouraged,  debased,  and  in  their 
poverty  and  superstition  an  easy  prey  to  disease;  and 
it  may  possibly  die  out,  as  the  weaker  weeds  disap- 
pear among  the  strong-growing  grass;  such  decay  is 
hence  no  evidence  that  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the 
fertility  of  "  mixed  breeds,"  as  some  have  urged.  3. 
Among  mammals  the  higher  genera  have  few  species, 
and  the  highest  group  next  to  man,  that  of  the 
ourang-outang,  contains  only  eight;  and  these  eight 
belong  to  two  genera — five  of  them  to  the  genus  PUhc- 
cus  of  the  East  Indies,  and  three  to  the  higher  genus 
Troglodytes  of  Africa.  Analogy  requires  that  man 
should  here  have  pre-eminence.  If  more  than  one 
species  be  admitted,  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the 
number  that  may  be  made. " 

The  capability  of  man  to  spread  himself  and  live  in 
all  the  regions  of  the  earth  is  very  noteworthy. 
Some  have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  fact,  and  to 
imagine  that  men  of  one  clime  could  not  permanently 
establish  themselves  in  another.  There  is  a  complete 
answer  to  this.  The  Jewish  race,  a  standing  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  are  a  standing  proof 
also  of  the  capability  mentioned.  Demonstrably,  of 
old  .seated  in  one  extremity  of  Asia,  they  are  now 


spread  over  every  continent,   aecustomed  to   every 
I  climate,  suited  to  every  varying  mode  of  life. 

The  reader  must  be  reminded  that  philosophical 
I  theories  are  frequently  changing.  Let  him  never  be 
allured  by  any  of  them,  however  .specious,  to  doubt 
[  the  Bil)le  revelation.  That  stands  upon  proof  so 
large  and  satisfactory  that  we  may  well  be  sure  that, 
even  if  discoveries  we  cannot  at  present  comprehend 
are  made,  they  will  ultimately  be  found  not  dis- 
cordant with  God's  voice  in  His  Word.  The  humble 
student  of  that  Word  will  wait  for  I'uller  light,  in 
patience  and  in  faith. 

It  was  a  crowning  work  when  man  proceeded  from 
the  creative  hand.  "Man,"  says  Dr.  Dana,  "was 
the  fir.st  being  that  was  not  finished  on  reaching  adult 
growth,  but  was  provided  with  powers  for  indefinite 
expiinsion,  a  will  for  a  life  of  work,  and  boundless 
a.spirations  to  lead  to  endless  improvement.  He  was 
the  first  being  capable  of  an  intelligent  survey  of 
nature  and  comprehension  of  her  l.aws;  the  first 
capable  of  augmenting  his  strength  by  bending 
nature  to  his  service,  rendering  thereby  a  weak  body 
stronger  than  all  possible  auim.al  force;  the  first 
capable  of  deriving  happiness  from  beauty,  truth  and 
goodness,  of  aijprehendiug  eternal  right,  of  looking 
from  the  finite  toward  the  infinite,  and  communing 
with  God,  his  Maker.  Made  in  the  image  of  God, 
surely  he  is  imme:isurably  beyond  the  brute. 
The  supremacy  of  the  animal  in  nature,  which  had 
continued  until  now,  here  yields,  therefore,  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual.  .  .  .  And  the  earth 
subserves  her  chief  purpose  in  nurturing  this  new 
creation  for  a  still  more  exalted  stage,  that  of  spiritual 
existence." 

It  is  revelation  which  discloses  the  last  noble 
destiny  of  men.  Redeemed  from  the  degradation  of 
the  fall  by  the  condescension  of  the  Son  of  God,  they 
shall  partake  His  glory.  The  mind  cannot  now, 
indeed,  conceive  its  splendor,  nor  can  human  tongue 
adventure  to  describe  it.  Even  inspiration  falters 
here.  ' '  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but 
we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  Him;  for  we  .shall  see  Him  as  He  is"  (1  John 
iii,  2).  How  iiital  the  ruin  of  those  who  miss,  by 
unbelief  and  sin,  this  excellent  consummation. 

Mang-asarian,  Rev.  Mangasar  M.,  was  born 
December  28th,  1858,  at  Mashgerd,  on  the  River 
Euphrates,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  entered  college  in 
1871,  and  graduated  in  1876  (Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople). He  began  the  study  of  theology  at 
Maisooran,  Turkey,  and  tompleted  his  studies  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1882. 
The  same  year  he  was  called  to  tlie  Spring  Garden 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia.  Jlr.  Manga- 
sarian  is  a  very  impressive  speaker.  His  Eastern 
im.ogery,  added  to  his  rich,  distinct  voice,  and  great 
fervor  in  delivery,  class  him  among  the  successful 
ministers  of  Philadelphia.  His  sermons  are  carefully 
written,  and  his  wonderful  memory  enables  him  to 
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dispense  with  usiug  his  notes.  His  manner  of  treat- 
ing some  of  his  subjects  is  quite  original;  his  words 
are  f nil  of  tlie  gospel ;  his  themes  are  Christ  and  His 
cross;  and  the  desire  of  his  heart  is  that  sinners 
should  he  converted.  His  familiarity  witli  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  gosjjel  lands,  together  with  liis 
earnest,  sincere  manner,  make  him  a  pastor  beloved — 
one  who  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  great  pros- 
perity to  the  church  of  which  he  has  charge.  The 
first  year  of  his  ministry  in  this  church  was  blessed 
by  over  one  hundred  additions  to  its  membership, 
mostly  by  profe.ssiou  of  faith. 

March,  Francis  Andrew,  LL.D.,  eldest  child 
of  Andrew  and  Nancy  Parker  March,  was  horn  in 
Millbury,  Mass.,  October  25th,  182.5.  He  graduated 
at  Amherst  College,  in  1845,  with  the  highest  honors. 
After  practicing  law  for  a  .short  time  he  taught  three 
years  (1852-55),  in  Fredericksburg,  Va. ;  went  to 
Easton,  Pa.,  as  tutor  in  Lafa3'ette  College,  in  1855; 
was  appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture, in  1856;  and  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Comparative  Philology  in  1858.  This  professor- 
■ship  he  still  holds. 

Prof.  March  published  a  "Method  of  Philological 
Study  of  the  English  Language,"  1865;  "  A  Par.ser  and 
Analyzer,  for  beginners,  with  diagi'ams  aud  suggestive 
pictures,''  1869;  '"A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Language,  in  which  its  forms  are  illus- 
trated by  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic, 
Old  Saxon,  Old  ^riesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High 
German,"  1870;  and  "An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  ^vith 
philological  notes,  vocabulary  aud  a  brief  grammar," 
1870.  He  has  also  contributed  a  great  number  of 
philological  articles  to  the  leading  Reviews  in 
America,  and  to  the  Jahrbuch  flir  Bom.  uiid  EiKjlhclic 
Literatiir,  Berlin,  1859,  1860,  1861.  Two  articles  from 
his  pen,  on  Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton,  in  the  Princeton 
Berieu',  were  thought  to  contain  the  tirst  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  difficulties  in  applying  Hamilton's 
views  to  the  facts  of  Percejition,  and  attracted  appre- 
ciative attention  and  notice  from  eminent  scholars, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Markoe,  Francis,  fiom  the  Island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1791.  His 
ancestors  were  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  of  high 
rank,  the  Duke  of  Sully  being  among  thera.  After 
some  time  spi.'ut  ou  his  native  island,  where  he  was, 
by  a  remarkable  providence,  converted  to  God,  he 
settled  in  Philadelphia  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  entered  into  mercantile  life.  Here  he 
was  abundant  in  labor,  especially  in  the  instruction 
of  the  ignorant,  in  which  was  his  great  delight. 
Removing  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  he  be- 
came an  elder  in  the  Mercer  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  Dr.  Skinner  was  pastor,  and  his 
Christian  character  shone  forth  pre-eminently.  Dr. 
Skinner  wrote  of  him  :  ' '  Among  contemporary  Chris- 
tians, so  far  as  my  acquaintance  has  extended,  as 
complete  aud  perfect  jjatteru  of  holiness  as  he  was 


I  have  not  seen,  nor  have  I  heard  or  read  of  many 
among  saints  of  former  times  that  seem  to  have  more 
adorned,  in  all  things,  the  doctrine  of  Christ."  Mr. 
Markoe  died  in  triumph,  in  New  York,  February  16th, 
184.'^. 

Marks,  Lafayette,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Hancock 
county,  "West  Virginia.  His  academic  education  he 
received  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  and  Hookstown,  Pa. 
Two  years  he  spent  at  Jeflerson  College,  Cauonsburg, 
Pa. ,  aud  then  went  to  Franklin  College,  New  Athens, 
Ohio,  where  he  graduated  in  1856.  His  theological 
studies  he  pursued  at  the  United  Presbyterian  Semin- 
ary, in  Allegheny  City.  He  was  licen.sed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Monongahela,  in  1859,  and  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  over  the  LTnited  Presby- 
terian congregation  of  Union,  near  Pittsburg,  in  1860, 
where  he  remained  for  seven  years.  He  then  re- 
signed, and  was  shortly  after  called  to  take  charge  of 
the  North  United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  remained  till  called,  in  the  Fall  of 
1868,  to  Hanover  Street  Church,  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
of  which  he  is  still  pastor.  A  few  years  since,  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  his  Alma  Mater.  Dr. 
Marks  is  yet  in  his  prime,  a  sound  theologian,  au 
earnest  and  forcible  preacher,  and  a  faithful  pastor. 

Marquis,  Rev.  James  E.,  the  sou  of  "William 
and  Sarah  Marquis,  was  born  near  Cross  Creek, 
Washington  county.  Pa.,  November  20th,  1815.  He 
was  educated  in  Jefferson  College;  studied  theology 
in  the  Western  Seminary,  Allegheny;  was  licensed 
by  Washington  Presbytery  in  1844,  aud  ordained  by 
Sidnej'  Presbytery  in  1848.  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  ministry  he  labored  in  the  churches  of 
Kenton,  Mansfield,  Shelby,  and  Ontario,  Ohio.  In 
1858  he  removed  to  Bloouiington,  111.,  and  labored 
one  year  as  a  Presbyterial  Missionary  for  the  Presby- 
teries of  Peoria  and  Bloomington.  At  the  close  of 
this  engagement  he  accepted  the  united  charge  of 
the  churches  of  Salem,  Brunswick,  and  Elrawood, 
which  he  retained  until  his  decease,  February  22d, 
1863.  He  was  a  faithful  and  useful  man.  His  preach- 
ing was  ever  characterized  by  love  and  deep  earnest- 
ness. As  a  pastor  his  highest  aim  was  to  follow  in 
the  footstejis  of  his  Divine  Master. 

Marquis,  Rev.  Thomas,  was  born  in  Opeciuon, 
near  Winchester,  Va. ;  received  his  classical  educa- 
tion at  Cauonsburg  Academy;  studied  theology  with 
Dr.  McMillan,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  April  19th,  1793.  On 
April  23d,  1794,  he  was  installed,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Ohio,  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Cross  Creek.  In 
addition  to  his  labors  at  Cross  Creek,  he  acted  as  a 
.stated  supply  one-half  of  the  time  at  Upper  Bufialo, 
until  that  church  called  the  Rev.  John  Anderson  to 
he  their  pastor,  when  his  connection  with  it  ceased. 
He  continued,  however,  in  the  charge  of  the  Church 
of  Cross  Creek,  until  October  3d,  1826,  which,  from 
the  time  of  his  settlement  as  their  pastor,  included  a 
period  of  thirty-two  years.     Se\eral  precious  revivals 
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occurred  during  his  ministry,  and  upwards  of  four 
liuiidrcd  persons  were  added  to  the  Chureh. 

Mr.  Marquis  died  peacefully  and  triuiMi)hautly,  on 
September  27th,  1827.  He  was  upwards  of  seventy 
j'ears  of  age.  All  who  knew  him  speak  of  him  as  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  preacher.  The  times  of  his 
voice  were  exceedingly  musical.  Hence  he  was  ofteu 
called  "the  silver-tongued  .Marquis. "  In  the  judi- 
catories of  the  Church  he  was  esti-emed  a  wise  and 
judicious  counsellor.  Hence,  when,  in  1804,  tlic 
General  Assembly  determined  toaiipoiut  a  committee 
to  visit  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  and  endeavor  to  heal 
the  disorders  which  had  taken  place  within  the 
bounds  of  that  Synod,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  num- 
ber for  that  purpose.  The  Assembly,  in  1805,  com- 
mended the  committee  for  the  diligence,  prudence, 
zeal,  and  fidelity  with  which  they  appeared  to  have 
executed  their  commission. 

Marr,  Rev.  James  Hervey,  was  born  at  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa. ;  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  1862,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Prince- 
ton. He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  San  Francisco,  March  21st,  1868.  He  has 
been  sfeited  supply,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1865;  Clearfield 
and  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1865-6;  La  Crescent,  Hokah 
and  Brownsville,  Minn.,  1866;  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
1867-9;  E:ust  Orange,  N.  J.,  1870-78,  and  is  at  present 
pastor  of  the  Cumberland  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  a  new  enterpri.se,  which  he  is  laboring 
diligently  to  promote  and  strengthen. 

Marr,  Rev.  Joseph,  sou  of  William  and  Mary 
(Barber)  Marr,  was  born  at  Milton,  Pa.,  March  14th, 
1806;  spent  two  years  at  Jefferson  College;  studied 
theology  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  under  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hood,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Northumberland,  April  15th,  1834.  Mr.  Marr's 
successive  fields  of  labor  were  as  follows:  From 
1834-38  he  labored  as  an  evangelist  at  Williamsport 
and  its  vicinity,  in  Northumberland  Presbytery;  from 
1838-40  was  stated  supply  at  Buffalo,  Pa. ;  from 
1840-42  was  a  domestic  missionary  in  Northumber- 
land Presbytery,  the  next  ten  years,  1842-52,  were 
spent  in  successful  labors  in  Canada  West,  where  he 
built  up  several  feeble  churches,  and  performed  a 
large  amount  of  useful  missionary  service;  the  years 
1852-58  were  spent  at  Milton,  Pa.,  where  he  and  his 
wife  conducted  a  icmale  seminary,  he  also  serving,  as 
stated  supply,  the  Church  at  Berwick,  Pa.,  1852-54, 
the  remainder  of  the  time  being  in  ill  health.  He 
then  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  where  he  had  charge 
of  a  classical  school  1858-60;  the  years  1860-75  were 
mainly  spent  in  Missouri,  at  Carondelet,  1861-70, 
St.  Louis,  1870-72,  and  Kansas  City,  1872-75,  much 
of  the  time  in  feeble  health.  In  the  latter  year 
he  retm-ued  to  Pennsylvania,  statedly  supplied  the 
churches  of  Williamsport  and  Clear  Spring,  Md.,  for 
one  year  and  thenceforth  resided  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
until  his  death,  June  27th,  1881.  He  was  a  man  of 
devoted  piety,  an  earnest  workman,  of  great  gentle- 


ness of  spirit,  and  was  ardently  attached  to  the 
doctrines,  polity,  and  simple  scriptiu'al  worship  of  the 
Presbyt<Tian  Church. 

Marshall,  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  son  of 
John  aud  Elizabeth  (Stewart)  Marshall,  was  born  in 
Wayne  township,  Armstrong  county,  Pa.,  April 
29th,  1829.  He  graduated  at  Washington  College, 
Pa.,  in  1853,  defraying  his  exi)en.ses  by  teaching.  He 
received  his  theological  training  at  Allegheny  and 
Princeton  seminaries.  In  June,  1855,  he  was  licensed 
by  the  Blairstowu  Presb^'tcry.  In  April,  185(i,  he 
became  sfcited  supply  of  the  Presbyterian  Churc^h  at 
Marion,  Iowa,  and  April  11th,  1857,  he  was  ordaineil 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  same  church,  which  he 
has  served  ever  since. 

He  was  the  last  Stilted  Clerk  of  the  Cedar  Presby- 
tery, and  at  the  union  of  the  Old  and  the  New  School 
branches,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Synod  of  Iowa 
North,  he  was  chosen  its  Clerk  and  Treasurer.  These 
oflfices  he  held  until  the  two  Synods  of  Iowa  were 
united,  in  1882.  He  was  chosen  the  first  Moderator 
of  the  new  Synod  of  Iowa. 

When  Mr.  Jlarshall  commenced  his  labors  at 
Marion,  Iowa  was  new  and  undeveloped ;  it  had  no 
railroads,  and  it  gave  little  promise  of  the  prosperity 
to  be  seen  now.  He  was  called  upon  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  pioneer  preachers;  but  he  has  seen 
the  land  "blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  few,  if  anj-, 
have  done  more  to  shape  the  religious  thought  of  the 
State.  His  first  sermon  at  Marion,  April  20th,  1856, 
was  preached  in  a  school-house,  to  an  audience  of 
thirty-five.  A  church  building  was  completed  the 
following  Spring,  and  from  that  time  the  church  has 
been  a  power  for  good.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Marshall 
wa^  able  to  make  the  following  remarkable  state- 
ment: "All  the  children  of  the  families  connected 
with  the  church  over  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of 
age,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  have  become 
communicants,  and  there  is  no  one  who  has  been  a 
regular  attendant  during  the  pa.st  five  years  but  what 
is  now  a  member  of  the  church."  This  one  fact 
gives  some  indication  of  his  influence  during  the 
twenty-eight  years  of  his/  pastorate. 

As  a  man  Mr.  Marshall  is  a  kind,  courteous, 
refined  Christian  gentleman,  never  doing  anything  to 
compromise  his  manhood  or  his  profession;  as  a 
preacher  he  is  conservative,  evangelical  and  earnest, 
his  well-known  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  life 
giving  force  to  his  words;  as  a  pastor  he  is  "  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season, ' '  gi^■ing  advice  to  those  in 
pei'plexity,  bringing  consolation  to  tho.se  in  sorrow, 
and  rejoicing  with  those  that  rejoice;  as  a  presbyter 
he  is  wise  and  practical,  his  words  having  great 
weight  in  the  councils  of  the  Church;  as  a  member 
of  the  community  his  daily  life  is  an  eloquent  sermon, 
and  he  commands  the  highest  respect. 

Marshall  Matthew  Morton,  D.D.,  was  born 
in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  on  the  luth  of  February, 
1804.     He  commenced  preaching  at  the  early  age  of 
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twenty,  and  faithfully  preached  the  gospel  for  fifty 
years.  Wlien  he  was  but  a  boy,  his  parents  moved 
to  Tennessee,  in  which  State  he  spent  his  long  and 
useful  life.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  called  to 
the  p;istoral  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Treutou,  Gibson  county,  Tenu.,  where  he  entered 
uijon  his  work  with  great  energy  and  efficiency.  Few 
men  of  his  age  accomplished  more  in  the  last  decade 
of  their  lives  than  did  this  faithful  servant.  Not  con- 
lining  his  labors  to  his  immediate  charge  alone,  he 
went  forth  among  the  waste  places,  confirming  the 
saints  and  winning  souls  to  Christ.  By  his  untiring 
zeal  and  assiduity,  under  the  divine  blessing,  he  was 
instrumental  in  erecting  a  beautiful  brick  church  in 
Union  City,  costing  some  three  or  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  it  now  stands  as  an  enduring  monument  of 
his  usefulness.  Yielding  to  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cian and  friends,  he  traveled  for  his  health,  in  Vir- 
ginia and  East  Tennessee,  telling  his  family,  as  he 
left,  that  he  would  not  return  alive.  True  to  his 
prediction,  he  departed  this  life,  in  Chattauooga,  ou 
Sabbath  morning,  August  23d,  1874. 

Marshall,  Rev.  Robert,  was  born  in  County 
Down,  Ireland,  November  '27th,  1760,  and  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  age  accomp.anied  his  family  to 
Western  Pennsylvania.  He  enlisted,  at  the  age  of 
si.xteen,  as  a  private  soldier  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  was  in  si.x  general  engagements,  one  of 
which  was  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Monmouth, 
where  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  a  bullet 
grazing  his  locks.  After  his  conversion,  when  about 
twentj'-three  years  old,  he  commenced  preparation 
for  the  ministry.  His  academical  studies  were  con- 
ducted under  Mr.  Graham,  at  Liberty  Hall,  Va. ; 
his  theological  comse  uuder  Dr.  McMillan.  After 
being  licensed  bj'  Redstone  Presbytery,  he  returned 
to  Virginia,  and  labored  in  the  revival,  with  great 
zeal  and  success.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  lidelity 
in  visiting  and  conversing  upon  religion.  In  1791 
he  removed  to  Kentucky,  in  the  capacity  of  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Synod,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  1793, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  Bethel  and  Blue  Spring 
chnrches.  He  also  conducted  a  cla,ssical  school,  at 
which  many  received  their  education  who  afterwards 
made  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the  world. 

In  the  great  revival  of  1800  Mr,  JIarshall  was  one 
of  the  chief  leaders,  and  carried  away  by  the  torrent 
of  enthusiasm  that  swept  over  Kentucky,  and  sin- 
cerely believing  his  more  sober  brethren  to  be  wrong, 
he  joined  with  Stone,  in  1803,  iu  fomenting  the  New- 
light  Schism.  He  afterwards  saw  his  error,  and  in 
1811  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  He  took 
an  appointment  under  the  Assembly's  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  Missions  in  1812,  and  was  .soon  after  rein- 
stated in  his  old  charge  of  Bethel,  where  he  continued 
till  his  decease,  in  1833,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sev- 
enty-three. 

Marshall,  Rev.  Samuel  Vance,  the  son  of 
Rev.   Robert  and  Jane  (^ Vance)  Marshall,  was  born 


in  Fayette  county,  Ky.,  February  6th,  1798.  He 
graduated  at  Transylvania  University  in  1821,  and 
at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1825.  He  was  licensed  by 
New  Brunswick  Pre.sbytery  the  same  year,  and  on 
returning  to  Kentucky  he  was  ordained  by  West 
Lexington  Presbytery,  iu  1826.  His  first  year  of 
ministerial  labor  was  as  a  missionary  in  South  Caro- 
lina, then  to  Nortli  Middleton  and  Jlount  Sterling 
churches,  in  Bourlion  and  Jlontgomery  counties, 
Ky.,  then  in  Woodford  Cliureli,  Ky.  He  was  elected 
Professor  of  Languages  in  Transylvania  University, 
which  position  he  held  for  two  years,  until  his  elec- 
tion to  the  same  Chair  in  Oakland  College,  in  1837. 
Here  he  spent  the  most  of  his  life.  For  some  years 
he  was  a  teacher,  and  a  jiartially  voluntary  evangelist, 
especially  among  colored  people.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  character  and  large  attainments,  a  good 
preacher,  and  eminently  kind  and  social  in  his  dis- 
position.    He  died  November  30th,  isilo. 

Marshall,  W.  J.,  son  of  William  J.  and  Sarah 
Lyne  JIarshall,  was  born  in  Henderson, county,  Ky., 
December  27th,  1827.  He  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church  iu  1842;  was  made  an  elder  iu  1853;  and  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  superintendent  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday  school  at  Henderson.  Strong 
in  his  convictions,  steadfast  in  his  purposes,  earnest 
and  zealous  iu  behalf  of  his  church,  he  has  given  his 
time  and  his  means  lilierally  to  her  upbuilding.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  substantial  citizens  of 
the  couutj',  and  is  as  re.ady  in  business  as  in  church 
matters  to  wield  his  influence  for  the  public  good. 
The  force  of  his  solid,  practical  sense  is  felt  in  nearly 
every  public  enterprise. 

Martian,  "William  Stockton,  was  born  June 
20tli,  1798,  and  belonged  to  a  iVimily  of  Huguenot  de- 
scent. From  1828  to  1834,  he  was  engaged  iu  business 
in  Philadelphia,  with  Jlr.  J.ames  Russell.  In  1830, 
in  connection  with  some  other  gentlemen,  he  engaged 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Prcshi/lvn'/iii,  at  a  period 
when  such  an  enterjirise  was  attended  with  great 
difficulty,  and  from  the  year  1834  until  1862,  con- 
tinued to  be  its  chief  proprietor  and  publisher.  In 
1833  he  commenced  the  publication  of  religions  books, 
a  business  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged  during 
all  his  life.  As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  his  earnest  devo- 
tion and  wise  counsels  were  long  regarded  as  an 
element  of  great  value  to  that  cause.  In  the  early 
intimcy  of  the  Board  of  Publication  of  tlie  l'res))y- 
terian  Church  he  extended  to  it  a  helping  hand,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  he  continued  to 
serve  the  Board  as  a  most  foithful  aud  efficient 
member. 

During  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Engles'  pastorate 
of  the  Seventh  (now  Tabernacle)  Presbyterian  Church, 
Mr.  JIartien  made  a  profession  of  religion,  April 
18th,  1830;  was  afterwards  chosen  to  the  office  of 
deacon  in  the  church,  and  subsefiuently,  in  the  year 
1 1846,  he  was  elected  and  ordaiued  ruling  elder,  in 
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which  office  lie  continued  to  serve  with  great  fidelity 
Miitil  his  death,  which  occurred  April  Kjth,  18(il. 
Mr.  Martieu  favored  the  largest  liberality  in  plans 
and  purposes  of  doing  good.  He  frequently  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment,  that  when  an  application  was 
made  to  a  Christian  from  any  worthy  source,  a  favor 
was  conferred  upon  him  who  was  asked  to  fjirc,  and 
not  upon  him  who  was  to  receive. 

Martin,  Professor  Benjamin  N.,  was  born  at 
Mount  Holly,  X.  J.,  Octolx-r  20th,  ISUl,  and  died  in 
New  York  city,  December  2Tth,  1883.  He  {graduated 
at  Yale  College,  in  183T,  and  at  the  Theological 
School  in  New  Haven.  Three  years  after  being 
graduated  from  this  Institution  he  was  settled,  as  a 
Congregational  minister,  over  a  church  at  Hadley, 
Mass. ,  where  he  remained  for  five  years.  His  next 
charge  was  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church.  In  18r)2 
Dr.  Martin  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  position  he  held 
until  death.  Among  the  clergy  and  literary  circles 
Professor  Martin  enjoyed  a  large  acquaintance.  He 
was  very  popular  among  the  students,  and  gave  up 
his  whole  time  to  the  University. 

Martin,  Mrs.  Cornelia,  daughter  of  John  and 
Eliza  "Williams,  was  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  December 
25th,  1818.  Her  paternal  grandparents  and  father 
emigrated  from  ^Vales  to  Utica,  about  the  year  1800. 
The  parents  and  grandparents  for  many  generations 
were  iu  the  Presbyterian  Church.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  she  united  with  the  First  Presbj'teriau 
Church  of  Utica,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Eev. 
Samuel  C.  Aiken.  In  1837  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
E.  T.  Throop  Martin,  and  removed  to  New  York  city. 
In  1841  they  returned  to  Utica,  where  she  assisted  in 
founding  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
1852  they  removed  to  Willowbrook,  a  beautiful  coun- 
try .seat  near  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

In  January,  1856,  Mrs.  Martin  received  through 
Miss  Sarah  Oliphant  a  letter  from  Eev.  Dr.  Titus 
Coan,  of  Hilo,  Sandwich  Islands,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  that  a  small  vessel  be 
secured  to  ply  among  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  the  interests  of  the  missions.  The  matter 
took  hold  ujion  her  mind,  and  she  at  once  set  about 
securing  the  vessel.  After  corresijoudence  with  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, certificates,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ten  Eyck, 
of  Cazenovia,  of  five  and  ten  cent  shares  of  stock, 
were  issued,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  Sabbath- 
school  children;  the  result  of  which  was  the  build- 
ing and  outfitting  of  the  mission  ship  "Morning 
Star." 

Mrs.  Martin  is  better  known,  however,  as  the 
pioneer  leader  in  woman's  home  mission  work.  As 
her  children  grew  up,  three  of  them  became  connected 
with  the  army,  and  were  stationed  at  the  outposts  of 
ci\-ilization.     Their  letters,  speaking  of  the  religious 


destitutions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  enlisted  her 
Christian  sympathies.  The.se  letters  were  privately 
circulated  among  her  friends,  who  also  became  inter- 
ested, until,  in  18G7,  this  interest  culminated  in  the 
organization,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  of  the  "Santa  Fe 
Missionary  Society,"  for  the  purpo,se  of  esfciblishing 
and  supporting  a  school  at  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  1868,  at  the  Bible  House, 
New  York  cit.v,  Mrs.  Martin  secured  the  organization 
of  the  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Colorado  Missionary 
Association,"  to  which  the  Auburn  Society  became 
auxiliary.  March  1st,  1870,  she  .secured  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  au.xiliary  society,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  which, 
in  1871,  became  an  independent  organization,  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Ladies'  Union  Mission  School 
Association,"  having,  for  its  chief  work,  the  estab- 
lishment of  .schools  iu  the  Territories,  and  particularly 
at  the  frontier  military  posts. 

In  all  these  organizations  Mrs.  Martin  has  been  the 
leading  spirit,  "  the  power  behind  the  throne." 

Martin,  Rev.  Elon,  O.,  was  born  in  Underbill, 
Vermont,  April  18th,  1806,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Northwestern  Association  of  his  native  State. 
He  went  to  Alabama,  as  an  agent  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  and  was  received  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama,  February 
27th,  1834.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  churches  of  Hoiiewell  and  Sandy  Ridge,  Novem- 
ber 21st,  1835.  He  was  of  a  peculiarly  gentle  spirit. 
With  t.alents  such  as  would  have  graced  any  pulpit, 
he  chose  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  humble  poor  of  God's 
people,  and  for  ten  years,  on  a  mere  pittance,  he  did 
the  work  of  a  pastor,  faithful  and  true.  He  died  in 
the  Spring  of  1845,  and  in  the  buryiug-ground  of 
Sandy  Ridge  Church  sleeps  the  dust  of  her  first 
pastor.  A  neat  monument,  erected  by  his  people, 
who  esteemed  and  lov<d  him  while  living,  and  hon- 
ored hira  when  dead,  marks  his  grave. 

Martin,  Rev.  John,  studied  theology  with  Mr, 
Davies,  and  was  licensed  by  Hanover  Presbytery, 
August  25th,  1756.  He  was  widely  employed  in 
supplying  vacancies,  and  was  called  to  Albemarle, 
April  27th,  1757.  He  was  ordained  June  9th,  17.57, 
being  the  first  minister  of  our  Church  ordained  iu 
Virginia.  Mr.  Martin  was  engaged  in  the  Indian 
Mission,  January  25th,  1758;  the  prospects  were  at 
first  cheering,  but  the  Cherokees  having  joined  the 
French  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  the  enteri)rise  was 
abandoned.     He  settled  in  South  Carolina. 

Martin,  John  "Wynne,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  entered  the  ministry  there.  Owing  to 
loss  of  voice  he  gave  up  preaching,  and  in  1837  be- 
came Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at 
Belfast.  In  1840  he  took  charge  of  the  National  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Dublin.  Three 
years  later,  with  recovered  voice,  he  resumed  the 
ministry,  bvit  iu  1846  he  again  took  control  of  the 
Belfast  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  In  1853  he  came 
to  the  United   States,  and  a  year  later  settled  in 
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Ohio.  In  1857  he  took  charge  of  the  Doe  Run 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chester  county,  Pa.  In  1860 
he  became  connected  w-itli  Lincoln  University,  as 
Principal  and  Professor  of  Languages ;  afterwards 
labored  in  the  City  Jlissiou  in  New  York,  and  then 
became  Principal  of  the  academy  in  Beaver,  Pa. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  resided  iu  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Norristown,  where  he  died  June  11th,  1SS3,  in 
the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Martin  was 
in  some  respects  eccentric,  being  often  sti'onglj-  biased 
by  his  own  con\-ictions  of  right ;  yet  all  who  knew 
him  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  ability,  his 
sincerity,  and  his  sterling  purpose  to  act  always 
conscientiously.  His  last  months  were  months  of 
growing  weakness  and  increasing  debility.  His  piety 
and  calm  trust  in  God  were  umiuestionable. 

Martin,  Joseph  Hamilton,  D.D.,  who  is  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  was  born  iu  Jefferson  county, 
Tenn.,  August  11th,  1825;  graduated  at  East  Ten- 
nessee University  (now  the  University  of  Tennessee), 
in  1843,  with  the  first  honor  of  his  class,  and  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  in  1846.  After 
being  licensed  by  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  April  9th,  1846,  he  labored  as  a  missionary  for 
nearly  two  years  among  the  seamen  of  New  Orleans. 
In  August,  1848,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
iu  Huntsville,  Alabama;  resigned  in  1849,  and  made 
a  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  July  1st,  1851, 
he  became  stated  supply  of  the  Second  Church,  Kuo.x- 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  continued  so  until  1864.  On  August 
1st,  1864,  he  took  charge  of  Bethesda  Church,  South 
Carolina,  aud  was  its  pastor  till  February  1st,  1867. 
His  next  charge,  for  two  years,  was  the  Church  in 
Wytheville,  Va.  From  that  date  he  preached  for 
nearly  five  years  to  a  number  of  churches  in  Ten- 
nessee. From  November  16th,  18T3,  until  Octobei- 
31st,  1882,  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  where  his  labors  were  much  blessed.  At  his 
resignation,  the  congregation  testified  their  high  es- 
teem for  him,  and  the  Ministers'  Association  of  At- 
lanta, in  a  series  of  resolutions  respecting  his  removal 
from  the  place,  expressed  their  high  regard  for  him 
as  an  able,  earnest  and  loving  brother,  and  their  warm 
appreciation  of  the  devotion  he  had  displayed  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Dr.  Martin  htis  been  successful  in 
his  pastorates,  and  during  several  of  them  new  church 
edifices  were  erected  by  the  congregations.  He  now 
resides  at  Orlando,  Florida.  Besides  his  work  in  the 
ministry,  he  has  made  extensive  u.se  of  the  pen,  in 
contributions  to  the  weekly  press,  in  the  composition 
of  niiscellaneous  poems,  two  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  and  in  writing  hymns  for  various 
Sabbath-school  song-books. 

Martin,  Samuel  D.  D.,  was  boru  in  Chestnut 
Level,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  January  9th,  1767; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  .July 
8th,  1790;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Balti- 
more, in  May,  1793,  and  was  soon  after  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Slate  Kidge, 


in  York  county.  Pa.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Chauce- 
ford,  for  one-half  of  his  ministerial  services.  In  1812 
he  removed  to  Rockville,  Md.,  where  he  remained 
about  eighteen  mouths,  when  he  accepted  a  unani- 
mous call  to  return  to  Chanceford.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  short  interval  just  noted,  his  whole 
ministerial  life,  of  nearly  fifty  years,  was  .spent  in  the 
congregations  of  Slate  Ridge  and  Chanceford.  F^r  a 
time,  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  duties,  he  con- 
ducted a  classical  school,  in  which  were  educated  a 
number  of  young  men,  some  of  whom  subsequently 
stood  high  in  office  and  in  public  estimation.  June 
29th,  1845,  his  spirit  ascended  to  the  "rest  that 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God." 

Dr.  JIartiu  possessed  traits  of  character  peculiarly 
attractive.  He  was  renuirkably  free  I'rom  worldly 
ambition,  and  his  great  aim  was  to  be  useful.  He 
was  a  master  in  Israel ;  one  whom  the  wisest  might 
consult,  with  the  certainty  of  receiving  benefit  and 
instruction.  His  ministerial  qualifications  were  of  no 
common  order.  An  intimation  that  he  was  expected 
to  preach  in  any  of  the  neighboring  congregations 
always  secured  a  crowded  house.  He  was  an  able 
aud  efficient  member  of  Presbytery,  and  in  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  courts  he  was  surpassed  by  few,  as  au 
able  debater  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  doctrines 
and  government  of  tlie  Preslivterian  Church. 

Martyn,  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  son  of  Rev. 
John  L.  and  Fanny  (Bruner)  Martyn,  was  born  at 
Livonia,  Washington  county,  Indiana,  Noveml)er 
24th,  1849.  He  graduated  at  Wabash  College,  in  the 
class  of  1868.  His  theological  studies  were  pursued 
at  the  Northwest  Theological  Seminary,  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbj-tery  of  Vinton,  Iowa  (O.  S.),  iu 
April  1870;  ordained  as  pastor  at  Wilton  Junction, 
Iowa,  by  the  Presbjtery  of  Iowa  City,  on  June 
12th,  1872;  ministered  to  the  Church  at  Malcom.Iowa, 
as  supply,  for  four  years,  from  November,  1876;  on 
January  1st,  1881,  accepted  a  call  as  pastor  at  Medi- 
apolis,  iu  the  Presbytery  of  Iowa,  where  he  still 
labors  in  a  large  and  growing  congregation.  In  the 
year  1871  he  received,  from  his  Alma  Mater,  the 
honorary  degree  of  Ma,ster  of  Arts.  He  served  the 
Presbytery  of  Iowa  City  for  several  years  as  Perma- 
nent Clerk,  and  then  as  its  Stated  Clerk.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1879,  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
Iowa  South,  in  its  sessions  at  Council  Blutfs.  He 
has  represented  his  Presbj-tery  several  times  in  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assemljly. 

Marvin,  Rev.  Edward  Payson,  was  born  in 
Bethany,  N.  Y'.,  December  12th,  1834.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Centre  College,  Kentucky,  iu  1860,  aud 
studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bullhlo  city,  Feluaiary 
9th,  1864;  stated  supply  at  Black  Rock,  N.  Y'.,  1862; 
then  pastor,  1864-5;    stated  su])ply  of  Second  Ward 
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Church,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  1865-77;  and  stated  supply 
of  Calvary  Church,  Lockport,  1879.  Jlr.  Marvin  is  au 
earnest  and  lUithluI  preacher,  ready  lor  every  good 
•work,  and,  iu  liis  several  fields  of  labor,  has  had  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  his  ministry. 

Marye,  Hon.  J.  L. ,  son  of  John  L.  Marye  and 
Ann  JI.  Marye,  wa.s  born  at  Brompton,  near  Fred- 
ericksbiu-g,  Va.,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1823.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  iu  1842,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1845.  Since  then  has 
continued  iu  active  legal  practice  at  Fredericksburg 
and  other  Courts  in  Virginia.  Served  as  Slayor  of 
Fredericksburg  in  1852,  and  as  member  of  Virginia 
Legislature  several  sessions.  Was  Lieutenant-Gove- 
nor  of  Virginia  from  1870  to  1874.  Elected  elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Fredericksburg  in  1854; 
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has  been  chosen  delegate  to  four  meetings  of  the 
Southern  General  Assembly,  1866,  1874,  1875,  1877. 
Was  one  of  the  delegates  chosen  by  that  Assembly 
to  attend  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  at  its  session  at 
Philadelphia,  iu  1880.  'Six.  Marye  has  always  been 
noted  as  a  dignified,  genial  and  courtly  gentleman, 
of  the  old  school,  and  for  the  purity  and  uprightness 
of  his  political  character,  as  well  as  his  usefulness  in 
the  Church.  He  has  retired  from  the  arena  of  politics, 
but  will  never  be  released,  or  have  any  wish  to  be 
released  from  his  eldership.  He  is  also  well  known 
throughout  the  State  as  an  eminent  and  clear-headed 
lawyer. 

Maryville  College,  East  Tennessee.  This 
institution  is  located  in  Jlitri/rillr,  fifteen  miles  .south 
of  Knoxville,  on  the  Knoxville  and  Augusta  Railroad. 
The  earliest  settlers  of  East  Tennessee  were  Scotch- 


Irish  Presbyterians,  who  began  to  occupy  this  region 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  They  brought 
with  them  the  seeds  of  Christian  civilization,  and 
their  old  Presbyterian  faith  and  polity,  which  took 
deep  and  firm  root.  With  these  brave  and  hardy 
pioneers  there  did  not  come  an  adequate  supply  of 
ministers.  But  among  them  was  a  young  man  named 
Isaac  Anderson,  who  became  a  preacher,  of  apostolic 
zeal,  proclaiming  the  gospel  with  great  power  and 
effect  in  log  caliins,  barns,  and  under  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  with  a  heart  burdened  and  grieved  in  \iew  of 
the  moral  and  religious  destitution  of  the  people. 
Thus  he  was  forced  to  the^  thoughtful  consideration 
of  this  question :  ' '  How  and  whence  is  this  field  to 
be  supplied  with  an  educated  and  evangelical  minis- 
try ?  "  To  solve  this  difficult  question  he  tried  several 
methods.  The  claims  of  East  Tennessee  for  help  were 
laid  before  the  Home  Mi.ssiouary  Societies  of  the  East. 
An  efibrt  was  made  to  get  pious  young  men  of  the 
North  to  come  to  East  Tennessee,  and  live  and  study, 
free  of  all  expense,  in  the  families  of  ministers,  and 
thus  prepare  fur  the  ministrj'.  But  this  effort  was 
unavailing. 

East  Tennessee,  imbedded  in  the  mountains,  was 
^litficult  of  access,  far  away  from  the  great  centres  of 
commerce  aud  population,  and  in  those  times  quite 
an  isolated  community.  The  people  were  poor  and 
the  churches  small  and  unable  to  offer  to  young 
men  inviting  inducements.  But  the  Scotch-Irish 
will  of  Dr.  Anderson  would  not  succumb  to  difficul- 
ties and  disappointments.  He  was  at  last  driven  to 
this  conclusion  :  That  there  is  no  possible  way  to 
supply  East  Tennessee  with  an  educated,  evangelical 
ministry,  but  to  educate  native  young  men  on  the 
(/round.  The  ministers  of  the  region  must  be  the 
sons  of  the  soil,  trained  there  for  its  needs.  And  this 
became  his  grand  idea.  It  was  the  thought  that  gave, 
iu  the  Autumn  of  1819,  existence  to  the  Southern  and 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  which  wa.s  chartered 
in  1842,  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Directors  of  Maryville 
College,  at  Maryville.  The  college  is  governed  by 
a  Board  of  thirtj'-six  tru.stees,  one-third  of  whom  are 
appointed  annually  by  the  Synod  of  Tennessee.  And 
to  this  Synod  the  trustees  are  reciuired  to  make  an 
annual  report  of  the  financial  conditiou  and  educa- 
tional work  of  the  college.  It  is  emphatically  a 
Christian  Institution,  fouuded  by  Christian  men, 
chiefly  for  Christ  and  His  Church.  It  has  served  a 
long  apprenticeship  to  poverty.  Its  little  fund  of 
$16,000  was  gathered  in  small  sums,  through  forty- 
two  years,  and  year  iu  and  year  out  was  largely  sup- 
plemented hy  the  f'aitli,  prayers,  and  .self-denying 
labors  of  Dr.  Anderson  aud  those  associated  with  him 
in  the  work  of  instruction. 

Up  to  1861  several  hundred  alumni  were  sent  out. 
Of  these  at  least  one  hundred  and  lifty  went  into  the 
ministry.  Hundreds  entered  other  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  many  became  useful  and  successful 
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Christian  teachers.  Duriug  the  war  the  ■work  of  the 
college  was  suspended  for  five  years.  The  Faculty 
was  broken  up.  The  library  wsis  badly  damaged. 
The  college  buUdiugs  were  destroyed.  Two-thirds 
of  the  endowment  funds  were  lost.  In  short,  the  war 
left  Maryville  College  in  ruins,  not  worth,  iu  funds 
and  real  estate,  more  than  seven  thousand  dollars. 
And  moreover,  all  East  Tenne.ssee  was  stripped, 
impoverished  and  desolated.  In  view  of  tlie.se  facts, 
some  of  the  best  and  oldest  friends  of  the  col- 
lege thought  it  dead,  to  live  no  more.  But  the 
Synod  of  Tennessee  met  in  the  Fall  of  18G.5,  and 
resumed  organic  relations  with  the  old  General 
Assembly;  and  feeling  that  it  could  not  hold  its 
ground  and  extend  its  influence  without  Maryville 
College,  it  resolved,  if  possible,  to  resu.scitate  it. 
The  only  Professor  then  remaining  on  the  ground 
was  ordered  to  reopen  the  college,  for  instruction,  as 
soon  as  practicable.  This  was  done  in  the  Fall  of 
1866,  with  an  attendance  of  thirteen  students.  In  less 
than  three  years  two  more  Professors  were  added  to 
the  Faculty,  and  there  was  a  large  increase  of  students. 

New  grounds  and  new  buildings  became  an  im- 
perative necessity,  and  to  secure  them,  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  in  the 
North,  ^vith  the  following  results:  1.  A  beautiful 
college  campus  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  2. 
A  professor's  house,  costing  fi3UO0.  3.  A  large  brick 
building  for  college  purposes,  costing  $23,000.  4. 
Two  handsome,  convenient  dormitories,  costing  each 
$12,000.  The  total  cost  of  grounds,  buildings,  and 
other  needful  impiovements,  with  the  requisite  fur- 
niture, is  §6.5,000,  nil  paid. 

The  Faculty  of  the  college  now  consists  of  five 
Professors.  The  num))er  of  students  enrolled  last 
year,  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-five.  There  is 
now  a  good  subscription  of  $80,000  toward  $100,000, 
which  sum  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  raised.  Since 
1866  there  have  been  connected  with  the  Institution 
one  thousand  students,  some  for  a  shorter,  some  for  a 
longer  time,  but  all  receiving  a  moral  and  religious 
impress  and  .schola.stic  training  that  will  give  jjerma- 
neut  shajje  and  tone  to  their  character  and  conduct. 
Hundreds  have  become  eflicient  teachers  iu  the  public 
schools  and  academics,  and  in  destitute  fields  of  the 
South  and  West,  among  the  colored  people,  poor 
whites,  and  Mormons.  Fifty  students  have  taken 
the  full  course  and  graduated.  Of  these,  twenty-nine 
have  chosen  the  ministry.  They  are  now  widely 
scattered.  Two,  with  their  wives,  also  educated  at 
Mary-i-ille,  have  gone  (1883)  to  the  Foreign  field,  Japan 
and  India.  Ne.xt  Fall  another  will  go  to  India,  and 
two  colored  young  men  to  Africa.  About  tliirty 
young  men  of  the  African  race  have  been  educated 
and  trained  for  teachers  and  preachers,  and  are  now 
scattered  over  eight  different  States,  working  for  the 
good  of  their  race. 

Mason,  Erskine,  D.  D.,  was  the  youngest  child 
of  the  Rev.  John  M.  and  Anna  (Lefferts)  Mason,  and 


was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  April  16th,  1805. 
Having  graduated  at  DickitLson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. , 
of  which  his  father  was  then  President,  in  1823,  he 
studied  theology  for  some  time  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Baltimore;  and  in  the 
Summer  of  1825  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  where  he  completed  liis  professional  edu- 
cation. He  was  licensed  to  pn^ach  by  the  Second 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  iu  1826,  and  on  the  3d  of 
Slay,  1827,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  iu  Schenectady.  He  became  pastor  of  the 
Bleecker  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New  York, 
September  10th,  1830.  In  February,  1836,  he  ac- 
cepted the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  iu 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  held  it  till 
1842.  His  death  occurred  May  14th,  18.51.  "When 
the  last  moment  came  he  declared,  "  It  is  all  bright 
and  clear." 

Dr.  Slason  had  tlie  advantage  of  impressive  manli- 
ness and  dignity  of  form.  His  bearing  was  courteous 
and  kind.  He  was  of  that  happy  organization  which 
excites  admiration  without  j  ealousy,  and  was  so  con- 
siderate and  j  u.st  towards  others  that  all  were  plea.sed 
to  acknowledge  what  was  due  to  himself.  He  was  a 
strong,  substantial,  honest  man,  with  no  pretension, 
and  without  attempt  to  appear  more  and  greater  than 
he  was.  His  style  of  preaching  was  vigorously  intel- 
lectual, and  yet  his  sermons  were  characterized  by 
religious  pathos.  A  masculine  imagination  gave  a 
glow  and  warmth  to  all  his  appeals.  His  demonstra- 
tions were  tremulous  with  emotion,  and  his  proofs 
were  with  power,  because  they  were  so  earnest  and 
sincere.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  a  remarkable 
preacher.  During  his  life  he  published  a  number  of 
discourses;  and  after  his  dcce;ise  a  selection  from  his 
manuscript  sermons  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "A 
Pastor's  Legacy." 

Mathes,  Eev.  Alfred  Harvey,  was  born  at 
Greenville,  S.  C,  May  7th,  1828;  giaduated  at  Wash- 
ington College,  Tenn.,  in  July,  1852;  at  Princeton 
Seminary  in  1855,  and  was  licensed  b^'  the  Presbj-tery 
of  Houston  (Tenn.),  April  28th,  1855.  He  labored 
as  stated  supply  for  Providence  and  Rocky  Spring 
churches  (Tenn.),  from  1857  to  1866.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Georgia,  and  was  stated  sujiply  for  the 
Church  at  Fort  Gaines,  Ga.,  from  1866  to  1871.  He 
also  ope:ied,  and  for  some  time  taught,  an  academy 
at  Fort  Gaines.  In  1873  he  removed  to  West  Florida, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  church 
at  Freeport.  In  1876  he  settled  at  Apopka,  Florida, 
and  was  appointed  by  Florida  Presbytery  as  evange- 
list for  several  neighboring  counties,  and  made  exten- 
sive trips  from  time  to  time.  He  organized  a  church 
at  Apopka,  which  he  continued  to  supply  until  his 
death,  September  4th,  1878. 

Mr.  Slathes  was  most  warmly  loved  bj'  those  who 
knew  him  best.  He  was  an  earnest  and  faithful  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  always  ready  to  endure  hardness  for 
His  sake     He  was  noted  for  the  punctual   and   un- 
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flinching  performance  of  all  his  engagements  to  preach, 
going  l<ing  distances  even  in  the  worst  weather,  and  i 
wlien  his  feeble  health  would  have  been  deemed  by  j 
most  men  a  sufficient  reason  for  staj'ing  at  home. 

Matthews,  John,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Guilford  ' 
county,  N.  C,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Alamance 
congregation,  January  IStth,  1772.  Having  served  for  j 
some  time  in  mechanical  pursuits,  he  entered,  at  the  age 
of  about  twenty,  on  a  course  of  study  in  the  school  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Caldwell.  Licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Orange,  in  March,  1801,  the  next  winter  he 
was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Natchez,  and  on  his  return 
to  North  Carolina,  received  and  accepted  a  call,  in 
April,  1803,  from  the  Nutbush  and  Grassy  Creek 
churches,  of  which  he  remained  pastor  until  180<j, 
when  he  was  installed  over  the  Church  in  Martins- 
burg,  Va.  After  a  little  more  than  a  year  in  this  pas- 
torate, he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  in  Shepherds- 
town,  Va.  He  preached  as  sfcited  supply  to  this 
church,  and  that  of  Charlestown,  until  about  1826  or 
1827,  dividing  his  time  equally  between  the  two 
places,  and  preaching  frequently,  also,  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  He  then  gave  \ip  his  charge  at  Charlesto%vu, 
and  took  that  at  Martinsburg  in  its  place,  dividing 
his  time  equally  between  JIartiusburg  and  Charles- 
town,  until  he  removed  to  the  West.  On  the  29th  of 
June,  1831,  Dr.  Matthews  was  inaugurated  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  theological  seminary  which  had 
then  just  been  established  at  Hanover,  Indiana,  and 
from  that  period  until  the  close  of  his  life,  seventeen 
years,  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution 
was  most  untiring  and  exemplary.  During  part  of 
the  time  he  acted  as  Vice-president  of  Hanover  Col- 
lege, and  often  supplied  vacancies  in  the  college,  in 
the  way  of  instruction.  He  died  Jlay  l!)th,  1848. 
Dr.  JIatthews  possessed  talents  of  a  high  order.  His 
reasoning  powers  were  acute.  His  method  w:is  eas}', 
perspicuous  and  logical.  He  was  distinguished  for 
simplicity  and  consistency  of  character.  He  was  a 
pattern  of  meekness,  a  discreet  man  and  eminently 
conscientious.  While  the  general  character  of  his 
preaching  was  expository,  or  argumentative,  yet,  on 
some  occasions,  his  discourses  were  pathetic  and  excit- 
ing in  a  high  degree.  In  the  judicatories  of  the 
Church  he  was  a  wise  counsellor.  Great  contidencc 
was  placed,  by  all  his  brethren,  in  his  sound  judg- 
ment. He  was  a  clear,  vigorous  and  imjiressive 
writer.  His  two  most  important  publications  were 
entitled  "Letters  on  the  Divine  Purpose"  and  "The 
Influence  of  the  Bible."  His  life  was  one  of  deex) 
and  abiding  usefulness. 

Matthews,  R.  C,  D.D.,  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
John  Matthi  \vs,  D.D.,  formerly  a  Professor  iu  the 
Theological  Seminjiry  at  New  Albany,  Indiana.  He 
was  born  in  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  Ajiril  2d,  1822.  He 
graduated  at  Hanover  College  in  1839.  After  this  he 
studied  law,  and  after  being  iidmitted  to  the  Bar,  he 
removed  to  Slississippi  and  engaged  in  teaching. 
During  his  stay  in  the  South  he  was  converted.     He 


then  returned,  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Albany.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  iu  1851, 
and  on  the  20th  of  December  following  he  preached 
his  tirst  sermon,  in  Monmouth,  111.,  and  was  ordained 
and  insbvlled  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Monmouth,  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  1852. 
This  relation  was  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  periodj  of  thirty  years.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Hanover  College,  June  20th, 
1873.  As  a  man.  Dr.  Matthews  was  manly,  honest, 
natirral  and  simple  in  all  his  mental  and  physical  ac- 
tions. Tall  and  commanding  in  person,  and  iu 
his  address  pleasing,  he  never  failed  to  attract  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all.  His  intellect  was  clear 
and  strong;  his  perceptions  good;  his  heart  warm, 
and  his  disposition  kind.  As  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
he  had  few  equals  or  superiors.  He  spoke  with  ease, 
and  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  delivered  with  earnest- 
ness and  power  the  message  he  received  from  his 
Lord,  and  nothing  else. 

As  a  pastor.  Dr.  Matthews  was  faithful,  kind  and 
devoted  to  his  people.  His  church  was  his  home, 
and  his  pulpit  his  throne.  His  weekly  prayer  meet- 
ing was  near  his  heart  and  the  place  of  his  delight. 
Home  and  foreign  missions  were  very  dear  to  him, 
and  the  burden  of  his  prayers.  In  the  Church  courts, 
though  always  shrinking  from  publicity,  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  leader  and  safe  counsellor.  His  death, 
November  loth,  1881,  was  deeply  and  universally 
lamented. 


STANLEY    niATTHF.WS,  LI.D. 


Matthews,  Stanley,  LL.D.,  is  the  oldest  son 
of  Prof.  Thomas  J.  Matthews,  later  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity, and  Isabella  Matthews,  and  was  born  in  Cincin- 
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nati,  July  21.st,  1824.  He  graduated  at  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Ganibicr,  O.,  in  1840;  studied  law  at  Ciucinnati; 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Tennessee,  at  Columbus, 
in  1843,  and  subsequently  in  Ohio,  in  1845,  having 
returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  continued  to  prac- 
tice his  profession.  In  1851  he  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Hamilton  county;  in 
1855,  to  the  Senate  of  Oliio;  in  1857,  was  appointed 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Ohio.  In  18G;5  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Cincinnati;  in  1877,  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  to  fill  the  unexpired  terra 
of  John  Sherman  ;  in  1881,  was  appointed  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  185!),  at  Glendale,  near  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Matthews 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place, 
and  soon  beeanjc  a  ruling  elder.  In  18G4  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  as  one  of 
its  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year, 
which  met  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  as  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  and  Overtures,  reported  the  deliver- 
ance adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of 
slavery. 

Matthe'ws,  "William  Cald-well,  D.  D.,  was 
born  September  23d,  1805,  in  Granrille  county,  N.  C. 
He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1S27,  and 
at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1830,  and  was  licensed  hy 
the  Presbytery  of  Winchester,  April  20th,  1«30,  and 
was  ordained  sine  titulo  by  the  same  Presbj-tery,  April 
9th,  1831.  He  served  the  Church  at  Martinsburg, 
Va.,  as  stated  supply,  from  April  9th,  1831,  until 
April  29th,  1836.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  Madison,  Ind. ,  December  31st,  1837, 
and  continued  in  this  relation  until  April  14tb,  1842. 
His  pastorate  here  was  very  prosperous,  and  he  was 
highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. His  second  pastoral  charge  was  at  "Win- 
chester, Ky.,  where  he  was  installed  October  13tli, 
1843,  and  released  September  IGth,  1848.  Here  also 
he  was  greatly  beloved  antl  honored.  His  third 
charge  was  at  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  where  lie  was  in- 
stalled November  25th,  1848,  and  labored  with  great 
fidelity  and  success  over  twenty-two  years,  until  he 
was  released,  March  1st,  1871.  His  fourth  and  last 
pastorate  was  in  the  Fourth  Cliurch  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  where  he  was  installed  ilarch  10th,  1871,  and 
labored  over  eight  years,  until  released  June  16th, 
1879,  on  account  of  feeble  health  and  increasing 
infirmities.  His  death  occurred  August  24th,  1880, 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Few  men  have  been  so  successful,  so  useful,  and  so 
honored  in  the  ministry,  as  was  Dr.  Matthews.  lu 
his  convictions  in  regard  t«  theology  and  church 
government,  he  was  a  strict,  old-fashioned  Presby- 
terian ;  devotedly  attached  to  his  Church  and  its 
Standards,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, he  was  an  able  expounder.  His  services  in 
Church  covirts  were  invaluable.  Always  an  admirable 
preacher,  he  i)reiichcd  better  and  better  to  the  verv 


last.  The  sermons  of  his  last  years  were  distinguished 
for  the  fullness,  sweetness,  pathos  and  power  with 
which  he  set  forth  the  go.spel.  It  was  often  said  of 
him,  that  his  mild  and  beaming  face  "was  as  good 
;is  a  sermon."  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  every  community  in  which  he 
ever  dwelt. 

Matthews,  Rev.  "W.  T.,  was  born  in  Union 
county.  North  Carolina,  January  lOtli,  1S57;  gradu- 
at  Erskine  College,  South  Carolina,  July  l>tth,  1878; 
spent  two  years  in  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia, 
S.  C. ;  graduated  in  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
N.  J.,  in  May,  1881;  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  Bethel  Presbyterian  Synod,  S.  C,  at  Beer.sheBa 
Church,  Ai)ril,  1880;  ordained  at  Olivet  Church,  by 
same  Presbytery,  October,  1881;  installed  pastor  of 
j  Olivet  and  Zion  churches,  October,  1881,  and  is  now 
pastor  of  the  same  churches.  His  preaching  was 
greatly  blessed  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministerial 
labors,  in  the  addition  of  many  members  to  both  of 
his  churches,  fifty-five  being  added  to  the  Zion 
Church  at  one  meeting. 

As  a  preacher,  he  is  sound,  clear,  and  forcible, 
preaching  always  and  only  Christ,  and  Clirist  cruci- 
fied the  hope  of  a  lost  world ;  his  style  is  clear  and 
concise  in  the  exposition  of  the  Scrijitures,  and  he 
has  the  power  of  communicating  the  great  truths  of 
the  gospel,  as  revealed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, in  a  clear,  simple,  and  plain  manner,  so  that 
the  unlearned  can  understand  his  meaning. 

As  a  pastor,  he  is  faithful,  diligent,  and  conscien- 
tious in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  and  has  already 
gained  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  people  to  a 
degi"ce,  seldom  attained  by  one  of  his  age. 

His  life  is  a  model  of  a  conscientious,  exemplary 
Christian  gentleman.  Always  unselfish,  whenever 
his  personal  pleasure  and  comforts  onlj'  were  in- 
volved; he  is  inflexible  in  questions  of  duty,  and 
he  never  gives  offence  unless  it  is  by  his  steadfast 
adhesion  to  principle.  Beginning  his  ministerial 
work  in  1881,  with  two  feeble  churches  they  have 
now  increased  and  gi-own  to  be  one  of  the  best  fields 
in  Bethel  Presbytery. 

Mattoon,  Charles  Nash,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Lenox,  Mass.,  in  1812,  and  graduated  from  Middle- 
bury  College  in  1832.  He  was  ordained  and  installed 
at  Canoga,  N.  Y. ,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  July 
6th,  1837.  He  preached  at  Aiu-ora,  from  1841,  and 
at  LeRoy,  from  1850.  He  was  President  of  Farmers' 
College,  Ohio,  from  1857,  and  labored  in  the  minis- 
try at  Rockford,  111.,  1861-2,  and  at  Monroe,  Jlich., 
1863-77;  where  he  still  resides.  His  life  has  been 
one  of  active  and  useful  service. 

Mattoon,  Stephen,  D.D.,  was  born  inChampion, 
N.  y..  May  .5th,  1S15,  and  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1842.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Troy,  February  11th,  1846.  He  was 
missionary  in  Siam,  1846;  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Bangkok,    1860-6;  pastor  at   Ballston  Spa,  N.    Y., 
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1867-9;  stated  supply  at  New  Hope,  N.  C,  1870-71; 
stated  supi)ly  of  the  Second  Church,  Charlotte, 
1S71-78;  stated  supply  of  Caldwell,  Hopewell  aud 
Good  Hope,  1879.  Since  1870  he  has  been  President 
of  Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  he  is 
at  present  also  stated  supply  of  Emanuel  Church. 
Dr.  Mattoon  is  a  gentleman  of  scholarly  attainments, 
excellent  administrative  ability,  and  has  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  Institution  of  which  he  has  charge, 
with  success. 

Maxwell,  John  Allen,  is  the  only  son  of  John 
Allen  aud  Ann  Mary  JIa.-iwell,  and  was  born  in  Kew 
York  city,  December  29th,  1833.  His  studies  pre- 
paratory to  college  were  pursued  chiefly  in  New  York, 
aud  for  a  short  time  in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
in  1857,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  18G0. 
In  the  Autumn  of  the  last  named  year  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministrj',  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.  After  a 
piistorate  of  more  than  ten  years,  he  resigned,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hazle- 
ton.  Pa.,  in  September,  1871.  From  this  held  he  was 
called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Uridgeton, 
N.  J.;  was  there  installed  in  the  Spring  of  L-<74,  aud 
continued  to  be  the  pa.stor  of  that  church  for  nearly 
seven  years.  In  December,  1880,  he  was  called  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  of  which 
he  is  now  pastor.  The  several  chiu'ches  which  have 
been  privileged  to  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  Mr. 
Maxwell  have  respectively  borne  testimony  to  his 
fidelity  aud  efficiency  in  pastoral  work,  and  to  his 
ability  as  a  sermonizer.  Thoroughness  of  jjreparation 
and  clearness  of  expression,  both  in  thought  and 
composition,  are  characteristics  of  his  sermons,  many 
of  which  have,  by  request,  been  published.  In  addi- 
tion to  church  work,  Mr.  Slaxwell's  talents  have  been 
occasionally  employed  in  the  preparation  aud  delivery 
of  pojjular  lectures,  aud  in  coutributious  to  the  local 
and  religious  press.  By  this  means  a  larger  portion 
of  "the  field,"  which  is  "the  world,"  has  been 
reached,  and  richly  benefited,  through  the  scattering 
of  seed-thoughts,  gathered  fronx  a  highly  cultured 
mind. 

Maxwell,  "William,  LLi.  D.,  was  born  of  English 
parentage,  at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  February  •27th,  1784.  He 
graduated  at  Y'ale  College,  September,  1802;  after- 
wards studied  law  in  Eichmond,  Va.,  and  in  1808 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Norfolk.  In  1830 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Borough  of  Norfolk 
in  the  Legislature  of  Yirginia,  aud  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  Virginia  in  1832,  where  he  continued 


Quarterly,  devoted  to  the  past  and  present  history 
of  his  native  State.  His  death  occurred  near  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  January  9th,  1857.  His  reputation 
as  a  lawyer  aud  advocate  was  very  high.  But  though 
absorbed  in  his  profession,  he  fovmd  congenial  relax- 
ation in  literary  piusuits,  and  his  pen  was  not  idle  in 
the  cause  of  truth. 

Ever  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  education,  in 
1828  he  erected  in  Norfolk,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
Lj-ceum,  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  by 
means  of  lectirrcs,  etc.,  thus  anticipating  the  popular 
movement  on  that  subject.  He  was  also  active  in 
promoting  the  charities  of  the  day,  especially  the 
Bible  and  Colonization  societies,  in  whose  behalf  his 
voice  was  often  luard. 


WILLIAM    MAXWELL,   LL.  D. 


As  a  ruling  elder  iu  the  Church  in  Norfolk, at  their 
meetings  for  prayer,  he  often  led  the  devotions  of  the 
congregation,  enchaining  the  attention  of  all  by  his 
lucid  and  eloquent  expositions  of  the  Divine  Word, 
which  was  his  constant  stud}'  and  delight. 

In  the  judicatories  of  the  Church  he  was  known  as 
an  accomplished  debater,  and  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1837  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  exciting 
controversy  of  the  time. 

AVith  a  commanding  person,  ease  and   grace  of 


till   1838.      In  November  of  that  year  he  accepted  ;  manner,  great  dignity  of  deportment,  a  chaste  and 
the  pre-sideucy  of  Hampden-Siduey  College,    which    fluent  elocution,  enlivened  by  brilliant  wit,  he  was 


he  held  till  September,  1844,  when  he  resigned  and 
removed  to   Richmond.     Here,  iu  1847,  he  engaged 


regarded  as  one  of  the  model  speakers  of  his  day. 
As  a  typical  man  of  the  past  generation,  he  united 


in  the  enterprise  of  re^•iving  the  Historical  aud  the  noblest  principles  with  all  that  was  refined  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Virginia,  and  in  1848  he  I  graceful  in  social  life,  adorning  whatever  he  touched 
established   the    "Virginia    Hislorical   Eegister,"    a  |  with  the  charm  of  an  elegant  culture,  such  as  comes 
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from  familiarity  with  the  best  classical  authors,  and 
from  personal  association  with  the  most  cultivated 
men,  from  the  time  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Dwi<;ht  i 
and  the  li-iend  of  Dr.  Rice,  and  the  compatriot  of  the 
very  best  men  of  his  generation,  to  the  end  of  his 
useful  life. 

Maybin,  Joseph  A.,  was  the  third  son  of  John 
and  Anna  Joanna  (I'eters)  Maybin,  and  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  March  6th,  1795.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  graduated,  with  high  honors,  at  Dickinson  College. 
He  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  Horace  Biuney,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1816 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Maybin  went  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in 
1817,  where  he  has  had  a  home  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  he  has  been 
identified  with  its  educational,  legal  and  religious 
interests.  As  the  oldest  practicing  member  of  the 
Bar,  he  wiis  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him. 

Mr.  Maybin  was  one  of  the  founders  and  fathers  of 
the  first  Presbyterian  Church  that  had  its  beginning 
in  New  Orleans,  in  1822,  and  of  which  he  was  elected 
elder,  in  1827,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  so  faith- 
fully performed  that  his  pastor.  Rev.  B.  51.  I'almer, 
could  say  "that  in  all  his  experience  he  had  never 
seeu  an  elder  who  could  approach  to  Mr.  Maybin,  in 
the  zeal  and  patience  with  which  he  did  the  work  of 
the  church."  He  was  much  beloved,  not  only  by 
the  members  of  his  church,  but  also  by  those  not 
connected  with  it,  as  his  piety  possessed  that  liberal 
charity  that  could  embrace  all.  He  could  be  called 
a  truly  Christian  gentleman;  dignity  and  humility 
were  so  beautifully  blended  in  him  as  to  make  it 
impossible  not  to  love  and  reverence  him. 

Cut  off  by  partial  blindness  from  reading,  with  a 
memory  constitutionally  strong,  he  could  draw  upon 
the  knowledge  which  earlier  reading  gave  him,  and 
VFas  able  to  .stand  up  in  the  house  of  God  and  ex- 
pound the  Bible  or  lead  in  prayer;  for  two  years 
before  his  death  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  a  mission 
connected  ^vith  his  church.  His  visits  in  the  homes 
of  the  church  will  long  be  rememltered  by  old  and 
young,  for  all  were  glad  to  see  and  hear  him. 

His  earnest  wish  "to  die  in  the  harness"  was 
granted.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1876,  he  went  to 
preach,  as  usual,  and  coming  home  weary,  he  did  not 
go  out  in  the  afternoon;  at  night,  he  conducted 
family  worship,  and  after  bidding  his  children  good 
night  retu'ed.  When  his  daughters  came  to  his  bed- 
side, in  the  morning,  they  found  him  dead.  He  was 
not,  for  God  took  him.  He  was  buried  from  the 
church.  May  16th,  1876,  where  the  large  crowds  of 
mourners  testified  their  love  and  esteem  for  one 
whose  memorj'  will  long  be  cherished. 

McAdam,  Rev.  "William  T.,  wa.^  born,  August 
5th,  182.'5,  in  Harrison  county,  Ohio.  He  graduated 
at  Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  in  1842;  studied 
theology  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary,  Alle- 


gheny; was  licensed  to  preach,  April  23d,  1845,  by 
the  Second  Presbytery  of  Ohio.  After  preaching  at 
several  points,  by  the  appointment  of  Synod,  he  was 
installed  pastfir  of  the  Church  of  Mercer,  Pa.,  May 
19th,  1847,  and  continued  in  this  relation  till  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  raising  the  church  from  nearly  a  (com- 
plete wrick  to  prosperity.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Stone  Street  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  April, 
1854,  to  February,  1857,  after  which  he  united  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Shenango,  O.  S.  Presbyterian.  As  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Sharon,  Pa.,  1857-60,  he  did  a 
good  work.  After  engaging  in  the  service  of  the 
country  for  a  time,  he  went  to  Colorado  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  health,  and  after  preaching  at  Fort 
Collins  for  a  short  period,  without  compensation,  or- 
ganized the  Presbyterian  Church  there.  After  three 
years  of  gratuitous  work  he  went  to  Monmouth,  111., 
where,  for  nearly  two  years,  he  preached,  part  of  the 
time  in  vacant  churches.  In  1874  he  served  the 
Church  in  Cherokee,  Northern  Iowa,  three  months, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  year  was  installed  its 
pastor,  where  his  labors  were  crowned  with  success. 
He  resigned  the  charge,  April  1st,  1879.  Since  1880 
he  has  been  Chaplain  in  the  United  States  Army,  lo- 
cated at  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McAdam  possesses  very  attractive  social  quali- 
ties. His  discourses  have  always  been  on  important 
themes,  of  material  thoroughly  Biblical,  with  logical 
arrangement,  and  full  of  vigorous  thought.  He  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  congregations  of  which  he 
has  had  charge. 

McAden,  Rev.  Hugh,  was  born  of  an  humble 
but  pious  parentage,  in  Pennsylvania.  After  gradu- 
ating at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  175.'?,  he 
•studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  and  was 
licensed  by  New  Castle  Presbytery,  in  1755.  He 
was  immediately  sent  on  a  missionary  tour  through 
the  South.  Returning  to  the  North,  he  was  ordained 
by  the  New  Castle  Presbytery,  in  1757,  and  became 
pastor,  soon  after,  of  the  congregations  in  Duplin  and 
New  Hanover,  North  Carolina,  where  he  remained 
about  ten  years,  and  then  removed  to  Caswell  county, 
finishing  his  days  there,  January  2()th,  1781.  Mr. 
McAden  was  systematic  in  study,  in  visiting  and  in 
labor,  and  faithfully  fulfilled  hif  ministry.  He  was 
truly  one  of  the  chief  founder?  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  Southern  States. 

McAllister,  Hon.  Hugh  N.,  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hon.  William 
McAllister  and  Sarah  Thompson,  and  was  born  on 
the  farm  owned  by  his  fiither  and  grandfiither,  in 
Lost  Creek  Valley,  Juniata  county,  Pa.,  June  28th, 
1809.  He  entered  the  Freshman  clasc  at  Jefferson 
College,  in  1830,  and  stood  so  high  before  the  end  of 
the  year  as  to  be  chosen  by  his  society  as  one  of  its 
debaters,  which  honor,  however,  his  modesty  and 
timidity  induced  him  to  decline.  He  graduated  in 
1833,  high  in  a  class  in  which  were  many  more,  since 
distinguished  in  the  Church  and  State.     In  1835  he 
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was  admitted  to  practice  iu  the  several  courts  of 
Centre  county,  Pa.,  and  at  once  took  a  his'i  position 
at  the  Bar.  As  a  counsellor  he  was  always  di.screet, 
careful  and  .safe.  As  an  attorney  he  was  faithful, 
honest  and  industrious.  As  an  advocate  he  was 
earnest,  zealous,  and  at  times,  impressively  eloquent. 
He  would  embark  in  no  man's  case  unless  thoroughly 
impressed  with  its  justice,  and  then  he  battled  as 
only  a  mau  of  his  temperament  could  battle  for  the 
rifflil. 

Mr.  McAllister  was  not  ambitious  of  pu))lic  imsi- 
tions.  The  first  public  office  he  ever  held  Wiis  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention  to  reform  the  State  Consti- 
tution. He  entered  upon  this  work  with  the  energy 
and  zeal  which  ever  characterized  him,  but  not  limit- 
ing his  labor  to  his  physical  capacity  to  endure  it,  his 
strength  gave  way  under  incessant  toil,  and  he  died 
at  his  hoarding-house  in  Philadelphia,  May  5th,  1873. 
Upon  the  announcement  of  his  death,  the  Convention 
adjourned  until  the  following  day,  when  appropriate 
resolutions  were  offered  and  passed,  in  relation  to  the 
sad  event,  and  glowing  eulogies  on  the  character  of 
the  deceased  were  pronounced  by  m;iny  members  of 
the  Convention,  and  a  committee  of  seven  appointed 
to  convey  the  body  to  its  home  in  Bellefonte,  and 
attend  the  funeral.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bellefonte 
Bar  and  members  of  the  Bars  of  Clinton,  Clojxrfleld 
and  Huntingdon  counties,  suitable  resolutions  were 
adopted,  expressive  of  their  sense  of  the  great  loss 
whic'h  they  had  sustained,  in  common  with  the  com- 
munity, the  Church  and  the  State. 

As  a  citizen,  Jlr.  McAllister  was  always  enterpris- 
ing, public-spirited  and  patriotic.  He  was  one  of  the 
])rojectors,  the  constant  friends  and  liberal  supporters 
of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  now  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
common  schools,  academies  and  seminaries,  as  well 
a.-  Sunday  schools.  He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  the 
cause  of  temperance.  As  a  neighbor,  he  was  ever 
considerate,  obliging  and  liberal.  As  a  man,  he  was 
just,  upright  and  inflexibly  honest.  As  a  Christian, 
he  was  sincere,  faithful  and  most  exemplary,  liberal 
as  a  giver  and  earnest  as  a  worker.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber and  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Belle- 
fonte for  many  years,  and  in  all  his  church  relations 
commanded  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him.  If  not  the  originator  of  the  scheme  of 
ministerial  sustentation,  he  was  a  very  active  friend 
to  it.  The  crowning  glory  of  his  life  was  his  devoted, 
consistent,  humble  walk  with  God. 

McArthur,  John,  was  a  prominent  member,  and 
for  many  years  an  influential  and  u.seful  elder,  of  the 
Tenth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia.  He  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  where  he  .served  an  apprentice- 
ship at  carpentering.  He  came  to  the  New  World  a 
very  young  man,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  pur- 
suit of  his  trade  in  Philadelphia.  His  first  employ- 
ment was  upon  the  Naval  Asylum,  as  a  iourneyman, 
from  which  mudest  beginning  he  eventually  became 
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one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  builders  of  his 
day.  Among  the  prominent  and  old-time  buildings 
which  he  constructed  were  the  Athenaeum,  the  Girard 
House,  the  West  Spruce  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  premi.ses  now  occupied  by  St.  George's  Hotel, 
which  he  built  for  the  purposes  of  an  academy.  He 
died  February  16th,  1883,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years.  Mr.  McArthur  was  a  remarkable  man  in 
appearance.  He  was  very  tall  and  slim,  and  wore 
his  whitened  locks  down  to  his  shoulders,  a  charac- 
teristic which  gave  him  an  extremely  venerable  look. 
He  was  an  earnest,  old-fashioned  Presbyterian,  a'nd 
one  of  the  most  active  and  public-spirited  elders  in 
the  city  iu  which  he  was  so  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed.  He  was  the  uncle  of  the  eminent  archi- 
tect, John  McArthur,  Jr.,  next  noticed. 

McArthur,  John  Jr.,  was  born  at  Bladenock,  in 
Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  May  13th,  1823.  He  came  to 
Philadelphia  when  only  ten  years  of  age.  Here,  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  architecture,  he  learned 
tlrawing  and  designing,  for  which  he  had  always  felt 
a  strong  taste.  So  assiduously  did  he  apply  himself 
to  these  studies  that  he  soon  attained  extraordinary 
skill.  And  this  skill  soon  met  with  public  recognition, 
for,  in  1848,  he  was  awarded  the  fir.st  premium  for  his 
planforanewHouseof  Refuge,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  entire  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  building.  In  1849 
he  served  as  ibreman  for  his  uncle,  noticed  above,  who 
had  secured  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  west 
wing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  About  a  j'ear 
later  he  was  appointed  superintendent  on  the  east 
wing  of  the  .same  hospital.  These  successes  may  be 
said  to  have  fairly  started  him  iu  the  profession  in 
which  he  has  since  won  so  much  distinction,  and  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders.  Monu- 
ments to  his  finished  art  abound  in  the  city  of  his 
residence  and  throughout  the  State  and  the  country. 
His  fame  will  be  perpetuated  by  the  new  City  Hall 
and  the  United  States  Post  Office,  in  Philadelphia, 
constructed  under  his  superintendence.  Not  less 
remarkable  than  his  artistic  skill  are  his  unswerving 
integrity  and  indomitable  energy.  The  first  has 
won  him  the  entire  confidence  of  every  client,  while 
to  the  second  may,  in  great  measure,  be  attributed 
his  success  in  life.  He  has  made  his  way  to  the  front 
rank  of  a  profession,  iu  which  eminence  is  peculiarly 
difficult  of  attainment,  in  spite  of  obstacles  that 
might  well  have  seemed  insurmountable.  Mr.  Mc- 
Arthur is  an  exemplary  member,  a  warm  supporter, 
and  a  trustee,  of  the  Woodland  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Cliurch,  West  Philadelijhia. 

McBryde,  Rev.  Duncan  Daniel,  A.M.,  is  the 
.son  of  Daniel  and  JIargaret  (McArn)  McBryde.  He 
was  born  in  Richmond  county,  N.  C,  June  l'2th, 
1827.  Having  graduated  with  distinction  at  David- 
son College,  in  1851,  he  entered  the  theological 
seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  where  he  completed  his 
professional  education,  in  June,  1854.  On  Novem- 
ber, 1853,  he  was   licensed  by  Fayctteville  Presby- 
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tery,  and  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery, 
Sei)teml)er  2d,  1854.  In  July  previous  to  his  ordina- 
tion he  took  charge  of  Sardis  Churcli,  and  continued 
to  supply  its  pulpit.  In  IS'ia  he  was  installed  pa.stor 
of  Bluff  C'hureli,  in  the  same  Presbytery.  In  tliis 
first  and  only  charge  he  has  spent  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  his  ministerial  life. 

Gifted  with  a  well  balanced  mind  and  an  easy 
flow  of  language,  Mr.  McBryde  is  a  wise  counsellor, 
as  well  a.s  one  of  our  be.st  and  most  popular  preachers. 
His  style  of  preaching  is  practical  and  searching. 
Uutranunelcd  by  manuscript,  he  often  warms  into 
strains  of  impassii)ned  eloquence,  and  his  appeals  are 
pungent  and  solemn.  His  manner  is  easy  and  grace- 
ful. Combining  with  these  qualities  a  moral  char- 
acter untarnished,  he  wields  great  influence  for  good 
in  his  field  of  labor.  The  fiict  that  he  has  spent  his 
whole  ministerial  life  among  the  same  admiring 
and  devoted  people,  is  sufficient  evidence,  not  only 
of  his  gilt-s  and  graces,  but  of  his  devotion  to  his 
Master's  cause. 

McCalla,  Rev.  William  L.,  was  born  in  Jessa- 
mine county,  Ky.,  November  2.5th,  1788.  In  181.5 
he  was  appointed  an  array  chaplain,  by  General  Jack- 
sou.  In  1819  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Augusta,  Ky.  In  1823  he  was  settled  over  the 
Eighth  or  Scots'  Church,  Philadelphia,  where  his  min- 
istry was  very  successful.  In  1835  he  felt  impelled 
to  travel  in  Te.\as,  and  again  served  as  an  army  chap- 
lain, dressing  in  clerical  costume  and  living  in  a 
tent.  In  1837  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and 
labored  successively  in  the  Fourth,  Tabernacle,  and 
Union  churches.  In  1854  he  engaged  in  missionary 
labor  ia  St.  Louis,  among  the  boatmen,  and  after- 
ward among  the  slaves  in  the  South.  He  died  in 
Louisiana,  of  congestive  chills,  October  12th,  1859, 
in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  McCalla  was  of  a  tall  and  commanding  person, 
with  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  clarion  voice.  He 
was  more  or  less  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and 
German  languages.  He  preached  without  notes,  had 
a  wonderful  command  of  language,  and  attained  great 
popularity  in  the  pulpit.  But  it  was  in  debate  that 
he  excelled.  lu  polemics  he  was  a  master.  This  he 
abundantly  exemplified  in  his  debates  with  Mr. 
Vaughn  and  Alexander  Campbell,  Baptists,  in  Ken- 
tucky;  with  William  Lane,  an  Arian  Baptist,  in  Mil- 
ford;  with  John  Hughes,  afterward  Archbi.shop,  the 
Roman  Catholic;  with  Abner  Kueeland,  the  atheist; 
and  with  Joseph  Barker,  the  infidel,  which  last  after- 
ward preached  the  faith  he  once  labored  to  destroy. 
In  the  long  controversy  between  the  Old  and  New 
Schools  he  kept  up  his  character  for  pugnacity,  abil- 
ity, and  power  of  sarcasm.  He  was  proud  of  his 
Kentucky  birth.  He  had  an  uncommon  power  of 
self-control,  and  could  say  the  most  diverting  or  the 
most  cutting  things,  without  changing  a  nruscle.  In 
the  fiercest  contests  he  remained  perfectly  cool.     Dr. 


Miller  remarked  of  him  tliat  he  was  .smooth  as  oil, 
but  it  was  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

Mr.  McCalla  was  a  geutlem.an  of  polished  manners, 
and  in  .social  life  was  a  most  agreeal)Ie  companion. 
His  only  publications  were  :  "A  Correct  Narrative  " 
of  the  affairs  connected  with  the  trial  of  the  Key. 
Albert  Barnes,  a  small  collection  of  psalms  and 
hjTiins,  in  French,  and  "  Travels  in  Texas. " 

McCarreU,  Alexander,  D.  D.,  wa.s  born  in 
Hanover  townshiiJ,  Washington  county.  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember 22d,  1817;  graduated  at  Washington  College 
in  1841,  and,  after  a  course  of  theological  training, 
was  lieen.sed  by  the  Pr&sbyteiy  of  Washington,  in 
Aijril,  1845.  For  a  time  he  served  the  churches  of 
Wolf  Run  and  Unity,  tis  stated  supply.  In  October, 
184G,  he  commenced  to  supply  the  Church  of  Clays- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  having  been  greatly  prospered  in  his 
labors,  was  in.stalled  as  pastor  of  that  church,  Decem- 
ber, 16th,  1852.  And  there,  after  a  ministrj'  of  three 
and  a  half  decades,  peculiarly  marked  with  love, 
tenderness,  evangelical  unction,  and  pastoral  fidelity, 
on  April  18th,  1881,  the  Master  called  him  from  the 
"earthly  hoirse  of  this  fcibernacle"  to  "the  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  The 
elements  of  Dr.  McCarrell's  strength  consisted  of  his 
evangelical  spirit  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  work 
of  sa\'ing  souls.  With  a  single  eye  he  aimed  to 
' '  preach  the  gospel  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down 
from  heaven."  His  goodness  was  his  greatness.  He 
was  the  highly  acceptable  Stated  Clerk  of  his  Presby- 
tery for  nuiuy  j'cars,  was  useful  as  a  member  of  the 
courts  of  the  Church,  and  co-operated  with  his  breth- 
ren, by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  in  every  good 
work.  He  has  left  the  record  of  a  "good  and  faith- 
ful servant." 

McCarreU,  Rev.  "William  Alexander,  second 
son  and  child  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  JlcCarrell,  D.  D., 
and  Martha  (McLain)  McCarreU,  of  Claysville,  Pa., 
was  born  August  20th,  1846,  at  Unity,  Green  county, 
Pa.  He  graduated  at  Washington  and  Jeft'erson  Col- 
lege in  1868;  at  Western  Theological  Seminary,  April, 
1871 ;  aiul  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Washington,  April,  1870.  He  supplii'd  the  Secoud 
Church  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ,  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  of  1870-71,  while  at  the  seminary.  He  was 
pastor-elect  and  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Cambridge 
and  Gravel  Run,  Presbytery  of  Erie,  from  May,  1871, 
to  May,  1875.  On  the  second  Sabbath  of  May,  1875, 
he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Shipjuiis- 
burg,  Pa.,  where  he  still  labors  with  zeal  and  fidelity, 
beloved  by  his  people,  blessed  in  his  ministry,  and 
estecnu'd  by  the  entire  community. 

McCauley,  Thomas,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D.,  was  a  native 
of  Ireland.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  New 
York,  in  1804 ;  was  Tutor  there  in  180,5-6,  and  I'rofessor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  from  1814 
to  1822,  meanwhile  being  licensed  to  preach,  it  is 
sujiposed,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany.  He  was 
settled  in  New  York  city,  as  pastor  of  Rutgers  Street 
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Chnrch.  He  tlifii  reiuovetl  to  Philadelphia,  anil  had 
ehargo  ol"  what  is  now  the  Tenth  Presljyteriau  Church. 
June  2d,  1S30,  he  was  eloeted  President  of  the  Board 
ol"  Edueation,  wliieh  position  he  filled  but  one  year. 
Subseijuently  he  returned  to  New  York  city,  to 
assume  the  pastorate  of  the  Murray  Street  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was  elected, 
in  1S38,  to  the  Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Church 
Government,  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of 
that  city,  which  position  he  held  until  1841.  For  a 
3'car  previous  to  his  death  Dr.  McCauley  lived  in 
retircmint. 

McCauley,  Rev.  Thomas,  was  born  in  Frank- 
lin county.  Pa.,  February  28th,  1828.  He  graduated 
at  New  Jersey  College,  in  1852,  and  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbj-tery  of  Long  Island,  June  5th,  1855.  He  was 
pastor  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  1855-63;  at  Hacketts- 
town,  N.  J. ,  1867-8,  and  has  been  pastor  of  the  Third 
Church,  Chester,  Pa.,  since  1878.  Mr.  McCauley  is  a 
good  preacher,  a  diligent  pastor,  a  faithful  presbyter, 
and  the  Divine  blessing  has  crowned  his  ministry 
with  success  in  all  his  fields  of  labor. 

McCay,  Rev.  David,  the  son  of  William  and 
Catharine  McCay,  was  born  in  Lewistown,  Pa., 
February  17th,  1816.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College  in  1838;  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1841 ;  was  licen.sed  by  Huntingdon  Presbj'tery  in 
the  same  year,  and  on  October  30th,  1845,  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Bethesda, 
Concord  and  Callensbirrgh,  Pa.,  in  which  he  preached 
for  about  seven  years,  with  great  success,  and  after- 
wards, for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  last  two 
of  these  churches,  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  largely 
attending  his  ministrations.  He  died  June  4th, 
1862.  Mr.  McCay  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  high 
order,  clear,  comprehensive,  logical,  and  eminently 
practical.  His  piety  was  deep,  tranquil,  constant 
and  heartfelt.  He  was  a  well  read  theologian,  and  a 
thorough  Calvinist.  He  was  zealous  in  doing  good, 
and  a  brother  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him. 

McCay,  Hon.  ■William,  was  born  in  Scotland, 
but  while  yet  a  child  his  father  removed  to  Claugher, 
Comity  Tyrone,  Ireland.  There  he  spent  his  youth- 
ful days.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1801,  settled 
in  Tuscarora  Valley,  Juniata  county  (then  Mifflin 
county),  in  1804,  and  in  1810  removed  to  Lewistown, 
where  he  connected  himself  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  elected  and  ordained  an  elder  in 
said  congregation  in  1811  or  1812.  He  was  a  man 
universally  respected  for  his  strictly  religious  char- 
acter, conscientiousness,  iiitelligence,  and  public 
spirit.  He  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  church,  in  the 
town,  and  in  the  community  generally.  As  an  elder 
he  had  great  influence,  and  was,  in  all  matters  of 
doctrine  or  discipline,  the  right  hand  of  the  pastor.  As 
a  citizen,  the  town  of  Lewistown,  of  which  he  was 
long  the  Chief  Burgess,  owed  most  of  its  public  im- 
provements to  his  foresight,  prudence  and  diligence. 


He  was  known  and  honored  as  a  citizen  bej'oud  the 
limits  of  the  town,  and  even  the  county  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  a  patriot,  and  at  the  time  of  the  War 
of  1812  raised  a  company  for  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try, and  received  a  military  commission  from  Gover- 
nor Snyder,  marched  towards  the  front,  but  the  war 
ended  before  he  was  called  to  any  active  service  as  a 
soldier.  He  was  made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  by 
Governor  Heiitcr,  a  Notary  Public  by  Governor  Wolf, 
and  Associate  Judge  of  MiiBin  county  by  Governor 
Porter.  Judge  McCay  died  at  Lewistown,  December 
13th,  1841.  He  was  the  fother  of  the  Kev.  David 
McCay,  noticed  above. 

McClean,  'Williain,  was  born  August  4th,  1778, 
in  Franklin  townshij),  Adams  county,  I'a.  Remov- 
ing to  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  about  the  year  1829,  he  was 
chosen  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Chiuch  of  that 
place,  and  was  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school 
for  some  years.  Removing  to  Harrisburg  in  1839,  he 
served  in  the  office  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  the 
State  for  several  years.  In  1844  he  was  elected  an 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place.  He 
was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  and  had 
few  superiors  as  a  Christian  of  spotless  character.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  and  ardtnt  faith.  His  trials  were 
many  and  severe.  He  met  with  reverses,  and  afflic- 
tions, and  misfortunes;  but  his  faith  in  God  never 
failed  him.  Se  teas  benevolent.  Out  of  his  limited 
means  he  gave  regularly  and  liberally  to  objects  of 
Christian  charity,  especially  to  missions.  He  was  ad- 
mirahly  fttrd for  a  leader,  being  intelligent,  active,  a 
fluent  talker,  a  wise  counsellor,  and  ever  prompt  in 
duty.  Above  all  else,  he  was  a  man  of  jirayer.  He 
was  peculiarly  gifted  in  this  respect.  He  was  a  man 
of  prayer  at  home,  in  the  morning  and  evening  devo- 
tions of  his  family,  and  the  silence  of  midnight  was 
often  broken  as  he  kept  vigils  before  the  mercy  seat. 
A  good  man,  greatly  beloved  and  respected,  his  death 
within  two  years  after  his  installation  as  elder  filled 
the  church  with  mourning,  and  was  felt  to  be  no 
common  bereavement.  He  had  often  expressed  the 
desire,  if  the  Lord  willed,  to  die  a  sudden  and  pain- 
less death.  The  wish  was  gratified.  He  fell  suddenly 
dead,  in  market,  December  23d,  1846,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

McClellan,  G-eorge  B.,  ex-Major  General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  De- 
cember 3d,  1826,  and  is  a  son  of  the  late  eminent 
physician  and  surgeon,  Dr.  George  McClellan.  When 
fourteen  years  old  he  entered  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  shortly  afterwards  accepted  a  cadetship 
in  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  whence  he 
graduated  in  184G,  standing  number  two  in  his  class. 
He  entered  the  army  July  1st  of  that  year,  and  was 
at  once  ordered  to  Mexico,  where,  during  the  war,  he 
won  distinction.  After  peace  was  declared  he  was 
ordered  to  West  Point,  as  Director  of  Field  Labors 
and  Instructor  of  Bayonet  Exercise.  His  next  sphere 
of  duty  was  at   Fort   Delaware.      Subsequently  he 
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proceeded  with  the  expedition  to  explore  the  Red  , 
River.  In  September,  1851,  he  proceeded  to  Texas,  I 
to  survey  tlie  rivers  and  harbors  of  that  State;  and 
in  the  Spring  of  1852  was  ordered  to  Wasliington 
Territory,  wlicre  he  exjilorcd  tlio  Yakima  Pass,  and 
otlier  portions  of  tlie  Cascade  Range,  and  tlie  most 
direct  route  to  Puget  Sound.     He  soon  after  this  was 
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occupied  in  examining  the  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  such  informa- 
tion relative  to  construction,  equipment  and  manage- 
ment as  might  prove  useful  in  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  A  secret  mission  to 
St.  Domingo,  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indian 
group,  was  entrusted  to  him,  which  he  successfully 
accomplished,  with  resulting  benefit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1854  he  was  sent  to  the  Crimea,  as  one  of  three 
officers  to  study  the  organization  of  the  opposing 
armies.  He  resigned  from  the  service,  January  16th, 
1857,  removed  to  Chicago,  and  for  three  years  filled 
the  positions  of  Engineer  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company.  He  afterwards 
became,  first,  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
and  Jlississippi  Railroad  Company,  and  two  months 
later.  President  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  same 
road,  with  his  residence  at  Cincinnati. 

General  JlcClellan  at  present  resides  at  Orange,  N. 
J.  He  has  contributed  various  articles  to  serial  pub- 
lications. He  is  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council 
which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1880. 

McClellan,  Hon.  Robert  H.,  the  .son  of  Col. 
William  McClellan  and  Margaret  Randals,  was  born 


in  Hebron,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  January  3d, 
1822.  His  ancestry  was  Scotch  and  Presbj-terian. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College,  Scliencctady,  in  1847. 
After  teaching  one  year  in  the  Academy  at  Argyle, 
he  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  Hon.  Slartin  I. 
Townsend,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Albany, 
in  18.50.  The  same  year  he  went  to  Galena,  111,, 
which  lias  since  been  his  home.  Here  he  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  for  a  few 
months  conducted  the  Galena  Gazette,  during  the 
absence  of  the  editor.  He  has  always  been  a  polished 
and  forcible  writer.  For  many  years  he  has  held  a 
leading  position  at  the  Bar.  He  has  been  Attorney 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Company  since  1852. 
As  a  counsellor  his  opinions  carry  great  weight.  He 
has  twice  been  chosen  to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  in  1861,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1876.  He  discharged  these 
trusts  with  marked  ability  and  influence,  especially 
as  Chairman  of  the  Revenue  and  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committees  of  the  latter  body.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  National  Bank  in  Galena,  in  1865, 
he  has  lieen  President  of  that  Institution,  which  he 
has  managed  with  success. 
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For  many  years  Mr.  McClellan  has  been  a  member 
of  the  South  Pre.sbj-terian  Church  in  Galena,  a  wise 
counsellor  and  a  liberal  supporter.  By  the  General 
Assembly  of  1883  he  was  appoint<'d  a  member  of  the 
"Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies."  He 
is  a  man  of  exemplary  probity  in  character  and  con- 
duet,  of  decided  and  intelligent  opinions,  both  polit- 
ical and  religious.     His  t;»stes  are  scholarlj-  and  cul- 
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tivated  by  wide  reading  in  literature,  for  which  he 
possesses  a  critical  and  discriminating  appreciation. 
Though  somewhat  reserved  in  manner,  he  is  yet 
generous  and  kind-hearted.  He  has  "troops  of 
friends"  and  wide  influence,  both  of  which  are 
tributes  to  his  sterling  worth  as  a  man. 

McClelland,  Alexander,  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1794,  and  died  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  December  19th,  1864.  He  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1809;  studied  theology  under  Dr. 
J.  M.  Mason;  was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbytery  in  1815,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Rutgers 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  from  1815  to  1832,  when 
he  became  Professor  of  Logic,  Metajjliysics,  and 
Belles  Lettres,  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
From  1829  to  his  death  he  taught  in  Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (as  Professor  of  Languages, 
1829-32,  and  of  Evidences  of  Christianity,  1840-51), 
and  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  the  same  place,  as  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literature,  1832-57.  He 
resigned  in  1857,  and  pa.ssed  his  closing  days  in 
scholarly  retirement. 

As  a  preacher  and  a  teacher,  Dr.  McClelland  stood 
forth  pre-eminent.  In  the  pulpit  he  proclaimed  God's 
truth  with  eloquence,  unction  and  logical  power. 
In  the  Professor's  chair  he  was  enthusi;istic,  inspir- 
ing, exacting  and  thorough,  witty  and  severe.  As  a 
teacher  of  Hebrew  he  is  remembered  for  his  fidelity 
and  success  in  grounding  his  pupils  in  that  language. 
His  condensed  Hebrew  Grammar,  never  published, 
was  a  masterpiece.  The  good  students  thanked  him 
for  his  stimulating  method,  the  dull  ones  writhed 
under  his  continual  exactions.  His  publications 
were  very  few ;  among  them  were,  ' '  Manual  of  Sacred 
Interpretation,"  New  York,  1842;  second  edition, 
under  the  title  "Canon  and  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture," 1860.  A  volume  of  his  "Sermons,  with 
Sketch  of  his  Life,"  was  published  in  1867. 

McClintock,  Rev.  John  Calvin,  is  the  son  of 
Rev.  John  and  Mar3'  (Orr)  McClintock;  was  born 
August  20th,  1843,  near  Carmichaels,  Greene  county, 
Pa.;  graduated  at  AVashington  College,  Pa,,  cla.ss  of 
181)2,  and  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  class 
of  1865;  was  licensed  to  preach,  April,  1865,  by  Pres- 
bytery of  Redstone,  of  which  his  father  has  been  an 
honored  member  for  some  forty-six  years.  Moving 
Westward  with  the  "Star  of  Empire,"  he  was  called 
to  preach  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  in  which  church  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Iowa,  Septem- 
ber, 1865.  From  this,  his  first  charge,  in  which  his 
faithful  ministrations  were  greatly  ble.ssed,  he  wa.s 
called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Burlington, 
Iowa,  and  installed  pastor,  January,  1871,  l)y  the  same 
Presbytery.  Here  he  abides,  by  God's  favor,  the  suc- 
cessful and  beloved  pastor.  The  writer,  having  been 
nearly  thirty  j'ears  pastor  of  a  charge  adjoining  that 
of  Mr.  McClintock's  father,  has  had  the  best  opportu- 


nity to  know  of  the  model  Christian  home  from  which 
he  has  sprung  to  his  present  position  of  eminent  use- 
fulness. In  such  homes  the  blessed  Saviour  loves  to 
sojourn;  and  from  the  Scriptural  order  and  faithful 
training  of  such  He  calls  many  of  His  most  able  and 
exemplary  ministers.  Besides  being  a  soiuid  theo- 
logian, an  instructive  jjreacher,  a  vigilant  and  faith- 
ful pastor  and  presbyter,  Mr.  McClintock  haa  more 
musical  talent  and  culture  than  is  common  to  his 
profession,  which  enables  him  to  do  much  to  promote 
a  high  degree  of  culture  in  the  service  of  song. 

McClintock,  John  David,  D.  D.,  .son  of  John 
and  Nancy  (McKee)  McClintock,  was  born  in  Nicholas 
county,  Ky.,  February  24th,  1836.  He  gi'aduated 
from  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  in  18.58;  from  Princeton 
Seminary  in  1862;  was  licensed,  July  7th  of  that 
year,  by  Philadelphia  Central  Presbytery,  and  wa.s 
ordained  an  evangelist,  Ajiril  11th,  1864,  by  Ebenezer 
Presbytery.  From  November29th,  1862,  until  August, 
1863,  he  supplied  the  Church  of  Fleming.sburg,  Ky., 
during  the  absence  of  its  pastor  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
army.  In  November,  1863,  he  went  to  Cabell  county, 
Va.,  and  supplied  the  Western  (now  Huntington) 
Church,  doing  evangelistic  work,  until  April,  1865, 
by  emploj'ing  one-half  of  his  Sabbaths  at  various 
mission  points  in  West  Virginia;  in  April,  1865,  he 
took  charge,  as  stated  supply,  of  Catlettsburg  Church, 
Ky.,  in  connection  with  Huntington  Church;  was 
installed  pastor  of  Huntington  Cliurch,  June  7th, 
1873,  and  was  released  therefrom  May  15th,  1876; 
was  installed  pastor  of  Columbus  Church,  Miss.,  April 
29th,  1877,  and  continued  to  hold  that  relation  until 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  December  12th,  1881. 
His  departure  was  calm  and  peaceful,  full  of  trust  in 
tlie  Saviour  he  had  preached.  He  was  an  able,  faithful, 
zealous  and  popular  minister,  quiet,  unobtrusive  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  bearing;  an  unostentatious,  but 
fearless  preacher  of  the  Word,  esteemed  and  loved  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

McClung,  Rev.  Samuel  Milligan,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  April  17th,  1808.  He  studied 
Theology  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  20th,  1836. 
He  was  pastor  of  Plum  Creek  and  Cross  Roads 
churches.  Pa.,  1837-50;  pastor  of  Plum  Creek  and 
Parnassus,  1850-59;  New  Texas,  1859-61,  and  pastor 
of  Cross  Roads,  1862-65.  He  died  in  Allegheny 
county.  Pa.,  August  6th,  1869.  Mr.  McClung  was  a 
man  of  great  geniality  and  benevolence  of  spirit. 
His  ministry  was  an  earnest  one,  and  fruitful  of  good 
results.  He  preached  with  plainness  and  power.  His 
pastoral  duties  were  performed  ^vith  great  fidelity, 
and  he  was  beloved  by  the  people  among  whom  he 
labored. 

McClure,  John,  the  son  of  Charles  and  Amelia 
MeClure,  was  born  near  Carlisle,  Pa.  The  I'amily 
had  settled  at  an  early  day  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  and  one  of  them  was  an  elder  in  the  Church 
at  the  Meeting-house  Spring,  about  1740,  the   first 
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Presbyterian  congregation  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
river. 

Mr.  John  McClure  graduated  at  Dickinson  College 
in  1802,  and  in  that  Institution  he  was  Tutor  in 
1810.  After  his  graduation  he  became  a  Divinity 
student,  hut,  in  consecjueuce  of  impaired  health,  he 
was  constrained  to  abandon  his  prospective  work. 
He  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Carlisle,  in  1825,  and  when  the 
Second  Church  was  organized  there,  in  183:i,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  three  elders  elected.  Eminently 
domestic  and  retiring,  he  spent  his  life  generally  in 
the  dvities  and  enjoyments  of  his  quiet  and  happy 
home,  on  the  Letort,  in  the  education  of  his  children, 
and  in  the  supervision  of  the  Willow  Grove  Farm,  but 
he  never  forgot  or  neglected  the  welfare  and  claims 
of  the  Church.  Though  a  delicate  man  physically, 
he  had  a  strong  and  cultivated  mind,  a  kind  and 
generous  heart,  and  withal  a  firm  and  decided  will. 
He  was  an  intelligent  Christian  gentleman  and  a 
well-read  theologian.  The  Greek  Testament  was 
his  valued  companion,  and  among  his  works  were 
the  massive  and  .solid  "Institutes  of  Turretin,"  in 
Latin,  and  other  books  of  like  character.  He  was 
a  pronounced  Presbyterian.  The  Confession  of  Faith 
he  understood,  appreciated  and  cordially  accepted; 
and  his  life  was  a  beautiful  confirmation  and  illus- 
tration of  his  simjjle  and  steadfast  and  practical 
trust  in  Christ,  and  the  soul  transforming  and  elevat- 
ing power  of  inspired  truth,  accompanied  by  the 
efficacious  grace  of  its  Dirine  Author.  He  was  a 
faithful  office-bearer  in  the  church,  which  he  trulj- 
loved;  and,  after  living  to  see  it  firmly  establi.shed 
and  prosperous,  he  departed  this  life,  jieacefuUy  and 
hopefully,  March  20th,  1841,  aged  57  years.  All  his 
surviving  children  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  iu  different  places,  and  all  are  the  worthy 
representatives  of  a  no  less  worthy  parentage. 

McCluskey,  John,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Great 
Valley,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  June  17th,  1795.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1822,  after 
which  he  was  one  and  a  half  years  a  teacher  in  the 
academy  at  Newtown,  Bucks  county.  Pa. ;  also  a 
teacher  for  a  j'ear  at  New  Hope,  in  the  same  county, 
when  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  spent  one  year  in 
studying  tbeologj',  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev. 
Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.  D.  Subsequently  he  was  a  student 
in  Princeton  Seminary  for  a  year.  Licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  October  19th,  1826,  he 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
West  Alexander,  Pa.,  October  8th,  1828,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Washington,  and  lalmred  there  faith- 
fully, wisely  and  successfully  for  twenty-si-K  years, 
until,  at  his  own  request,  the  pastoral  relation  wi^s 
dissolved,  April  15th,  1854.  After  this  he  was  agent 
for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  for  a  year, 
in  the  Sbites  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  ;  labored  from  1855  to  1856  as  a.ssi.stant  to 
the   Rev.  Jacob  Bellville,  pastor  of  the  Church  at 


Neshaminy,  Pa. ;  from  1856  to  1858,  as  stated  supply 
of  the  same  church,  then  vacant;  and  from  April  1st, 
1858,  to  April  1st,  1859,  as  supply  or  pastor  elect 
with  the  church  at  Smyrna,  Del. 

Dr.  MeCluskey  had  always  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  instruction  of  youth.  As  soon  as  he  settled  in 
West  Alexander,  he  lounded  ther»  a  Church  school, 
which  accomplished  great  good,  and  helped  to  bring 
into  the  ministry  many  sons  of  the  families  of  that 
place.  In  1859  he  founded  a  female  seminary  in 
West  Philadelphia,  and  tiiught  it  for  five  years. 
Then  placing  it  in  younger  hands,  he  established,  in 
1864,  a  school  at  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  with  a  special 
view  to  the  education  of  children  of  missionaries  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  free  of  charge.  About  July 
1st,  1870,  he  returned  to  West  Philadelphia,  and  was 
for  several  years  Associate  I'rincijial  of  the  Mantua 
Academy.  He  died,  JIarch  31st,  1880,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  McCluskey  was  interesting, 
instructive,  and  often  powerful.  His  ministry,  espe- 
cially in  his  earlier  years,  was  marked  by  frequent 
revivals,  of  great  power.  His  mind  was  clear,  active 
and  vigorous.  As  an  educator  he  was  wise,  able 
and  successful. 

McConaughy,  David,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born 
in  Adams  county.  Pa.,  September  29th,  1775.  He 
was  educated  under  Mr.  Dobbins,  of  Gettysburg,  and 
graduated  in  Dickinson  College,  September,  1795. 
He  studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  Nathan  Grier,  of 
Brandywine,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  Upper  Marsh 
Creek  (now  Gettysburg),  and  Upper  Conewago,  Octo- 
ber 8th,  1800.  In  1832  he  was  inaugurated  President 
of  Washington  College.  After  eighteen  years  of  ser- 
vice he  resigned,  in  1849.  He  died,  January  29th, 
1852,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  McConaughy  was  a  solid  and  thoughtful 
preacher.  He  excelled  in  pastoral  capacity,  and  was 
held  in  universal  esteem,  as  a  good  man.  He  spoke 
hut  little  in  the  judicatories  of  the  Church.  As  a 
president,  he  exhibited  accurate  scholarship,  digni- 
fied deportment,  and  paternal  care  of  his  pupils.  He 
ljublished  several  occasional  discourses,  and  two  vol- 
umes of  sacred  biography,  which  were  marked  with 
ability. 

McOonnell,  Rev.  Thomas  M.,  was  born  iu 
Washington  county,  Va.,  July  13th,  1851;  graduated 
at  the  College  of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  in  1872;  spent  two 
years  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  C, 
and  graduated  at  Union  Seminary,  Va.,  in  1875.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  Abingdon  Prcsbyterj',  April 
24th,  1875.  His  first  field  of  lalior  embraced  Deeherd 
and  McMinnville  churches,  located  in  two  villages 
in  Tennessee,  fifty  miles  apart,  but  connected  by 
'  railroad.  The  membership  of  eaAi  church  was 
doubled  during  his  pastorate.  Whilst  at  McMinn- 
ville, a  house  of  wonship  was  erected,  and  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  for  the  whole  of  his 
time,  July  Kith,  1876.     In  January,   1879,  he  began 
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mission  work  in  Nashville;  organized  Westminster 
Church,  April  6th,  1S79,  and  was  installed  its  pastor 
in  the  follouing  May,  in  wliieh  relation  he  still 
continues,  with  the  divine  blessing  upon  his  faithful 
labors.  During  the  past  year  he  wrote  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Sabbath-scliool  Lessons  for  the  Christian 
Obscrrcr. 

McCord,  John  Davidson,  was  born  in  New- 
ville,  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  December  4th  1808. 
He  was  the  son  of  .Tames  McCord  and  Susan  Da^d- 
son.  In  18:20,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  confessed 
Christ  and  united  with  the  Big  Spring  Church.  He 
removed  to  Pittsburg,  April,  18o3,  and  began  the 
business  which  is  still  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
McCord  &  Co.  The  firm  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
business  hou.ses  of  the  city  for  many  years.  Uniting 
with  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Francis 
Herron,  D.  D.,  pastor,  he  continued  a  member  of  it 
until  after  his  removal  to  Philadelphia,  in  18(>7.  He 
was  elected  to  the  ruling  eldership,  under  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  W.  II.  Paxton,  D.  D. ,  and  w;xs  also 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  for  ten  years. 
While  iu  Pittsburg  he  served  for  several  years  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary.  On 
retiring  from  business,  in  1867,  and  removing  to  Phil- 
adelphia, he  united  with  the  West  Spruce  Street 
Church,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  P.  Breed  pastor,  and  was  elected 
an  elder  in  it  in  1870,  an  office  which  he  still 
fills. 

Mr.  McCord  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  (O.  S.)  from  1867  until  its  removal  to  New 
York,  in  1871.  In  1808  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Publication,  a  position  which  he  still  fills. 
He  has  also  for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  their  Treas- 
urer from  its  commencement.  In  all  his  relations  with 
men  as  a  business  man,  and  in  his  relations  with  the 
Church  us  a  member  and  officer,  and  iu  connection 
with  its  benevolent  and  religious  enterprises,  he  has 
borne  a  reputation  for  the  highest  integrity,  for  dis- 
tinguished ability,  and  for  devoted  piety. 

McCorkle,  Rev.  Samuel  Eusebius,  D.  D., 
was  born  August  2;!d,  174G,  near  Harris'  Kerry,  Lan- 
caster county.  Pa.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  iu  1773;  soon  afterward  commenced 
the  study  of  theology  under  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Montgomery  ;  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
go,spel  in  the  Spring  of  1774,  and  immediately  after 
Wiis  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  go  southward  and 
spend  one  year  preaching  in  that  region,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pre.sliyteries  of  Hanover  and  Orange. 
After  thus  spending  about  two  years  iu  Virginia,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Thyatira, 
by  the  Orange  Presbytery,  August  2d,  1777.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  especially  from  the  Sum- 
mer of  1780,  when  the  South  became  the  theatre  of 
conflict,  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  utter  confu- 
sion, and  vice  of  almost  every  kind  prevailed  to  an 
alarming  extent.     Mr.  McCorkle  came  out  in  refer- 


ence to  this  state  of  things  in  his  utmost  strength. 
From  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  espe- 
ciallj'  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  iu 
France,  when  North  Carolina,  in  common  with  other 
parts  of  the  country,  was  overrun  with  French  infi- 
delity, he  again  stood  forth  the  indomitable  champion 
of  Christianit}',  not  only  preaching  but  publishing  in 
defence  of  Divine  revelation.  He  wrote  very  minute 
directions  respecting  his  funeral,  designating  the 
minister  whom  he  wished  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon 
the  text  which  he  desired  him  to  use  (Job  xix,  'i'l), 
the  order  of  the  funeral  procession,  the  hymns  to  be 
sung  on  the  occasion,  and  even  the  epitaph  for  his 
own  tombstone.  Dr.  McCorkle,  though  cheerful 
and  pleasant  in  the  social  circle,  or  at  the  family  fire- 
side, never  indulged  in  levity.  He  seemed  never  to 
forget  for  a  moment  that  he  was  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  was  always  ready  to  preach  in  destitute 
churches  or  regions,  but  his  delight  was  in  his  study. 
He  had,  on  the  whole,  a  very  successful  ministry, 
and  many  were  hopefully  converted  through  his 
instruineutality. 

McCorkle,  William  A.,  D.  D.,  was  born  near 
Troy,  in  Miami  county,  O.,  November  2d,  1822.  He 
graduated  at  Wabash  College,  Ind.,  iu  1850,  and 
studied  theology  at  Andover  and  Lane  Seminaries. 
He  was  licen,sed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsville, 
and  on  June  19th,  18.53,  the  same  Presbytery  ordained 
and  installed  him  p.astor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Attica,  Ind.  He  was  settled  jiastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Marshall,  Mich.,  in  December, 
18.58.  He  accepted  a  call  to  the  Fir.st  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Detroit,  Jlieh.,  in  Mar(!h,  1865.  He  went 
to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Boston,  Mass., 
in  May,  1871.  Finding  the  climate  too  trying  for  his 
family,  he  moved  to  Princeton,  N.  J. ,  to  educate  his 
sons,  in  1873.  The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  l)eing 
without  a  p;istor  he  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the 
pulpit.  He  is  now  (1883)  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Yjisilanti,  Mich. 

Dr.  MeCorkle's  ministry  was  greatly  blessed  in  his 
first  charge,  and  has  been  fruitful  throughout.  In 
Princeton  he  occupied  a  high  rank  in  mental  force 
and  oratorical  i)ower.  His  .style  was  logical  and  clear. 
His  fine  presence  commanded  any  audience.  His 
sermons  were  on  such  an  elevated  plane  that  he  satis- 
fied the  scholar,  and  yet  so  spiritual  that  he  as  much 
satisfied  all  classes  of  hearers.  He  had  a  remarkable 
ability  to  make  personal  applications  of  the  trutli  at 
the  close  of  a  discourse.  Freed  from  his  manuscript, 
these  perorations  were  the  gatherings  of  all  the 
elements  of  power  in  the  discourse,  and  enibrced 
them  upon  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  his  hearers 
in  the  ardor  of  liis  personal  glow  and  unction.  And 
whatever  the  theme  of  his  discourse,  he  never  forgot 
that  he  might  never  again  stand  between  the  living 
.and  the  dead,  .so  that  he  always  remembered  to  give 
enough  of  the  jilan  of  salvation  in  his  .sermon,  and  to 
invite  sinners  to  Jesus  Chri.st. 
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McCormick,  Hon".  Cyrus  H.,  of  Chicago,  known 
as  the  inventor  of  the  reaping  machine,  a  leading 
manufacturer,  and  a  stalwart  Presbyterian,  was  born 
at  Walnut  Grove,  Rockbridge  county,  Ya.,  PVbruary 
15th,  1809.  His  ancestors  were  ofScotch-Irish  descent, 
and  of  good  old  I'resbyterian  stock.  Early  in  life  he 
developed  inventive  genius  of  a  high  order,  and 
showed  a  love  for  mechanical  pursuits,  which  quali- 
fied him  for  the  great  work  which  has  made  his  name 
so  world-wide  in  the  annals  of  agriculture  and  human 
progress.  In  1831  Mr.  McCormick,  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  invented,  and  with  his  own  hands  built 
the  first  practical  reaping  machine  the  world  ever 
saw,  and  demonstrated,  by  a  public  test  of  it  in  the 
harvest  fields  of  that  year,  that  it  was  no  mere  theory. 
But  the  world,  at  that  date,  dreamed  as  little  of  the 
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capabilities  of  the  reaping  machine  as  it  did  of  rail- 
roads, steamboats  or  telegraphs.  The  task,  therefore, 
■which  lay  before  him,  not  only  of  manufacturing  the 
newly  invented  machine,  with  little  capital  at  his 
command,  but  the  greati'r  task  of  creating  a  market 
for  it,  might  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart;  but 
Mr.  McCormick  was  equal  to  the  gigantic  under- 
taking, and  most  magnificently  has  he  accomplished 
it.  By  a  wonderful  gift  of  tact,  .sound  business  man- 
agement, and  an  inflexible  adherence  to  honest  busi- 
ness principles,  he  soon  convinced  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  world  that  he  had  invented  an  instru- 
ment that  was  destined  to  revolutionize  it,  and  he 
lives  to  see  that  revolution  complete,  through  the 
lessening  of  human  toil  and  the  cheapening  of  human 
food,  so  that,  even  now,  the  poorest  in  the  land  are 
eating  of  the  "  fine.st  of  the  wheat;"  and,  literally. 


the  wild  western  wilderness  of  our  own  and  those 
of  other  lands  have  been  made  to  "bud  and  blossom 
as  the  ro.se." 

Great  as  has  been  the  distinction  achieved  by  the 
subject  of  this  brief  sketch  in  the  Inventive,  Manu- 
facturing and  Commercial  world,  we  are  proud  to 
say  tliat  his  Christianity  has  kept  even  pace  there- 
with, and  that  he  is  as  noted  for  his  large-hearted 
philanthropy  and  unostentation  in  giving,  as  for  hia 
worldly  greatness.  He  has  bestowed  of  his  abund- 
ance to  all  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  what  is  Ijctter,  he  has  given  wisely,  and  given 
during  his  lifetime,  aftbrding  him  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the  full  accomplishment  of 
his  piu'poses  in  giving.  With  a  far-reaching  sagacity, 
which  has  so  distinguished  him  in  his  business  enter- 
prises, he  saw  the  necessity,  many  long  years  ago,  of 
founding  seats  of  Christian  learning  in  the  great 
West,  where  a  sound  Prcsbyterianism  could  get  a 
firm  foothold  and  ultimately  dominate  this  wide 
domain  of  the  West  for  Christ.  He  was,  therefore, 
the  founder  of  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  of  the 
Northwest  at  Chicago,  and  at  the  start  donated  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  to  endow  a  Professorship 
in  that  Institution,  and  during  the  long  years  of  its 
early  struggle  for  existence,  his  purse  was  ever  open 
to  replenish  its  empty  coffers,  until  he  has  nearly 
trebled  his  original  donation  to  the  seminarj%  and 
now  he,  as  well  as  all  the  other  friends  of  that  school 
of  the  prophets,  has  the  proud  satisfaction  of  seeing 
it  on  the  high  tide  of  jjrospcrity,  with  a  full  corps  of 
Professors,  and  more  students  seeking  admission  to 
its  benefits  than  its  walls  can  accommodate,  neces- 
sitating extensive  additions,  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress. We  Cimnot  recount,  for  few  but  himself  know, 
the  numberless  other  Christian  enterprises  he  has 
aided.  We  do  know,  however,  that  many  a  struggling 
church,  seminary  and  college  throughout  the  land 
has  felt  the  impulse  of  new  life  and  energy  through 
his  timely  benevolence,  which  seems  to  run  peculiarly 
in  this  channel.  It  can  be  said  with  special  truth  of 
Mr.  McCormick,  that  through  life  he  has  sought 
to  provide  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  and  his 
hand  has  been  ever  ready  to  assist  in  extending  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord ;  and  as  a  man  among  men  his 
genial  sjnnpathy  and  large-hearted  liberality  have 
given  him  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  won  for  him 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

McCormick,  James,  son  of  James  McCormick 
and  Eliza  Buehler,  was  born  at  Ilarrisburg,  Pa.,  Oc- 
tober 31st,  1832.  After  preparation  in  the  Harrisburg 
Academy  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1853.  Studying  law  in  the  office  of  his 
father,  he  was  .soon  after  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and 
for  several  years  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. At  the  death  of  his  lather  the  care  of  a  large 
estate  was  mainly  thrown  upon  him,  and  he  aban- 
doned the  work  of  his  profession.  He  has  been 
eminently  successful  ;us  a  man  of  business.     But  it 
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has  been  chiefly  in  the  religions  and  benevoknt  work 
of  the  times  tliat  he  has  been  conspicuous.  Confess- 
ing Clirist  wliile  a  young  man,  he  entered  earnestly 
upon  Christian  work;  connected  himself  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  began  labors  in  the  Sunday 
school,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
such  other  charitable  enterprises  as  were  opened  to 
him.  In  18."i8  he  became  an  elder  in  tli(^  Pine  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  since  then  been  one  of 
the  most  active  promoters  of  all  its  Christian  work. 
For  years  his  large  Sunday-school  class  of  about  three 
hundred  young  men  has  been  an  agency  of  immeasur 
able  good.  In  the  wide  operations  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  State  and  nation 
he  has  been  a  trusted  leader  and  wi.se  counsellor. 
His  ijower  has  been  felt,  and  his  counsel  and  help 
have  been  sought  (and  never  in  vain),  by  the  charit- 
able enterprises  of  the  city.  His  wealth  has  been 
used  freely  and  religiously  for  all  good  objects. 

McCoy,  Rev.  James,  was  l)orn  in  Bourbon 
county,  Ky. ,  September  30th,  1802.  He  was  of 
Scotch  extraction,  his  tivther,  Alexander  McCoy,  being 
a  native  of  the  eastern  highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
his  mother,  Nancy  Campbell,  a  native  of  Argyleshire, 
Scotland.  His  more  advanced  and  classical  education 
was  secured  in  the  Presbyterial  Academy  established 
by  Rev.  William  Martin,  at  lyivonia,  Ind. ,  which  was 
one  of  the  earliest  educational  institutions  opened  in 
the  State.  He  was  licensed,  in  1839,  liy  the  Presby- 
tery of  Madison  (N.  S.),  and  in  1843  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Logansport.  His  work  during 
his  ministry  extended  from  Floyd  county  as  far  north 
as  Logansport,  in  Cass  county,  and  east  to  Decatur. 
He  subsequently  labored  in  Boon,  Marion  and  John- 
son counties,  taking  charge,  while  laboring  in  Nobles- 
ville,  of  a  young  ladies'  seminar^',  and  later,  a  select 
school  for  both  sexes. 

He  Wiis  suddenly  stricken  down  by  disease,  and  on 
the  Gth  of  February,  186.5,  pa.ssed  into  rest.  As  a 
Christian,  Mr.  McCoy  was  above  rejiroach;  as  a  friend, 
loving  and  tender;  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  he  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  responsibility  of  his 
calling.  He  was  a  thoroughly  .scriptural  preacher, 
earnest  and  faithful,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left,  dealing  manly  blows  for  the  truth,  making 
terrible  assaults  upon  sin  and  wrong.  He  never 
daubed  with  untempered  mortar.  He  was  a  lover  of 
souls,  deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  M:ister,  with  a 
heart  as  firm  as  a  rock,  but  kind  and  lo\ing  as  a 
woman's.  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  preacherij  that 
has  mostly  passed  away,  as  to  style  and  method,  1)ut 
whose  memory  is  blessed.  From  his  lips  multitudes 
heard  the  sweet  gospel,  and  have  entered  with  him 
into  rest,  who  were  among  the  lowly  ones.  Others 
are  toiling  and  waiting  for  the  meeting  beyond. 

McCuUagh,  Rev.  Archibald,  was  born  at  Kil- 
darton,  IrcUind,  .January,  1842;  gi-aduated  at  New 
Jersey  College  in  18()8;  studied  theology  at  Prince- 
ton, and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
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delphia.  North,  May  2d,  1871.  He  had  a  successful 
pa.storate  atthe  Second  Church,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1871-8,  and  since  1878  has  been  pastor 
of  the  Ross  Street  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  his  ministry.  He  is  a  fer- 
vent, forcible,  and  impressive  preacher. 
I  McCullagh,  Rev.  John,  is  a  native  of  Scotlan<i. 
When  but  a  youth  he  connected  himself  with  the 
church  of  Rev.  Thos.  Chalmers,  and  while  yet  in  his 
teens  chose  the  Sunday-school  work  as  his  mission  in 
life.  He  organized  Sunday  schools  among  the  colliers 
and  fishermen  in  Scotland,  and  subsequently  con- 
tinued his  work  among  the  Catholic  Irish  in  Con- 
naught. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  under  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  Drs.  Chalmers  and  Dill,  he  determined  to 
emigrate  to  America,  hoping  to  find  a  wider  field  of 
usefulness.  He  landed  in  New  York,  and  seeking 
some  organization  through  which  he  could  most  effi- 
ciently work,  he  chose  the  American  Sunday-.school 
Union,  and  straightway  entered  the  .service  as  a 
volunteer  missionary.  He  selected  Sullivan  county, 
New  York,  as  his  first  field ;  went  to  Monticcllo,  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  under 
Rev.  James  Adams,  D.  D.,  and  begun  his  labors 
among  a  lot  of  home  heathen,  known  as  the  "  Bark 
Peelers."  His  next  field  of  labor  was  in  .southern 
Illinois,  then  known  as  Egjqjt,  on  account  of  the 
great  moral  darkness  pervading  that  region,  and 
some  of  the  grandest  results  of  liis  life  were  accom- 
plished there. 

In  1839  he  selected  the  South  as  his  field,  and  Ken- 
tucky as  his  home;  moved  to  Henderson,  Ky.,  where 
he  found  the  church  almost  extinct,  and  no  Sunday  in 
the  State  within  seventy-five  miles.  He  immediately 
organized  a  Sunday-.school,  and  the  church  soon 
catching  somewhat  of  his  enthusiasm,  awoke  to  new- 
life.  In  less  than  three  years,  mainly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  McCullagh,  sutficicnt  means 
had  been  raised  to  erect  a  handsome  brick  building, 
and  the  church  started  on  a  career  of  prosperity 
which  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

In  1840,  Rev.  Joseph  Huber,  Gleneral  Agent  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  visited  Henderson, 
and  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Society,  through 
Mr.  Huber,  Mr.  McCullagh  entered  regularly  into 
their  service.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  organized 
.schools  in  seventy-five  counties  in  Kentucky',  and  in 
one  year,  1850,  he  organized  ninety  new  schools,  con- 
taining 626  teachers  and  6300  scholars.  In  1852  he 
was  taken  out  of  the  active  missionary  work,  and 
made  superintendent  of  missions  in  the  South. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union  in  the  South  for  the 
past  fifty  years,  during  most  of  which  i)eriod  Mr. 
JlcCullagh  was  either  a  missionary  or  superintendent : 
13,362  Sunday  schools  organized,  numbering  84,877 
teachers  and  707,182  scholars,  besides  aid  extended  to 
24,588  other  schools. 
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In  1840  Mr.  McCullagh  was  elected  and  installed  a 
Tilling  elder  in  the  Henderson  Chnrch.  Subsequently 
he  was  licensed  to  preaeh  by  tbe  old  JIuhlenburg 
Presbytery.  His  public  addresses  are  original,  enter- 
taining and  instructive  to  both  young  and  old,  and 
what  is  still  better,  they  have  the  happy  effect  of 
enli-iting  the  co-operation  of  those  who  hear,  and 
loosening  their  purse  strings. 

McCurdy,  Rev.  Ir-win  Pounds,  the  eldest 
child  of  Alexander  J.  and  Sarah  (Pounds)  McCurdy, 
is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  was  born  near  Liver- 
more,  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  Slarch  23d,  18.56. 
After  teadiing  for  several  years  and  studying  law  for 
one  year,  he  graduated  at  the  Normal  School,  ludiana. 
Pa. ,  in  1876,  standing  first  in  his  class.  Having  spent 
some  time  at  the  University  of  Wooster,  he  entered 
Lafayette  College,  where  he  took  a  high  standing, 
and  graduated  in  1880,  winning  the  Fowler  prize, 
for  ha\iug  made  the  greatest  ijroficiency  in  English 
Philology.  After  his  graduation  he  studied  theology, 
partly  under  private  direction,  but  mainly  at  Prince- 
ton Seminary.  In  JIarch,  1881,  before  lea%-ing  the 
Seminary,  he  waa  called  to  his  present  charge,  as 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Frederick  City, 
Md.,  and  having  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bj^tery  of  Kitt^muing,  April  17th,  1881,  he  was,  on 
July  8th  of  the  same  year,  ordained  and  installed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore.  Since  April,  1881,  in 
connection  with  his  pastorate,  he  has  held  the  Professor- 
ship of  Greek  and  Higher  Mathematics,  iu  Frederick 
Female  Seminary.  Mr.  McCurdy's  labors  in  his 
first  charge  have  been  greatly  blessed.  He  is  distin- 
guished for  activity  and  untiring  energy.  As  a  speaker 
heisforcible,  eloquent  and  logical.  He  haspublisheda 
number  of  special  essays  and  discourses,  among  which 
are  a  graduating  thesis,  on  "  The  Successful  Teacher, ' ' 
and  a  prize  essay,  entitled  "A  Philosophical  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Works,  Style  and  Language  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe." 

Macdonald,  James  Madison,  D.D.,  was  l)orn 
at  Limerick  in  Maine,  May  2-2d,  1812.  He  graduated 
at  Union  College,  with  high  honor,  in  1832,  and  at  the 
Yale  Theological  Seminary  in  1835.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  August  6th,  1834;  took  charge  of  the  Third 
Congregational  Churcl  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  Ajnil  1st, 
ISS.l;  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church,  New  London,  Conn.,  for  three  years  from 
1837;  and  in  1841  accepted  a  call  to  the  Prcsbrterian 
Church  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  where  he  continued 
to  lal)or  with  great  usefulness  and  success  until  1850, 
when  he  was  installed  over  the  Fifteenth  Street 
Church  in  New  York  city.  Three  years  later  he 
removed  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was  installed  as 
pjistor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  there,  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1853.  At  this  post  of  duty  he  continued 
until  his  death,  April  19th,  1876.  His  ministry  at 
Princeton  was  greatly  honored  by  the  attending 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dr.   Macdonald  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry. 


He  published  a  number  of  sermons  at  various  times, 
also  about  six  volumes.  Anu)ng  the  best  known  is 
probably,  "  .My  Father's  Hou.se,  or  the  Heaven  of  the 
Bible."     His    greatest   and    most    valuable    work, 

j  however,  has  appeared  since  his  decease  :  "  The 
Life  and  'Writings  of  St.  John."     In  a  high  degree 

,  his  ministrations  were  able,  varied  and  evangelical. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  solid,  dignified,  instructive, 
yet  earnest  and  tender.  He  was  largely  successful 
in  -winning  souls  and  building  up  the  Church  in 
every  field  of  labor  he  occupied.  In  the  councils  of 
the  Church  he  was  universally  esteemed  wise, 
prudent  and  faithful.  He  was  a  warm  friend,  a 
pleasant  companion,  affectionate  and  kind,  and 
greatly  beloved  by  his  people  and  his  ministerial 
brethren.  He  departed  in  the  exercise  of  a  clear  and 
calm  foith  in  his  Redeemer. 

McDo^weU,  Rev  Alexander,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, was  licensed  by  Donegal  Presbytery,  July  30th, 

j  1740.  In  the  Spring  he  was  sent  to  Virginia,  requests 
for  him  having  been  made  by  Nortli  Mountain,  James 
Piver,  Rockfish,  Joy  Creek,  Bush  Mountain,  South 
Branch  of  Potomac,  and  by  the  JIarsh,  in  JIaryland. 

J  He  was  ordained,  October  29th,  1741,  to  go  as  an 
evangelist  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  Fall  he  was  directed 
to  itinerate  iu  New  Castle  Presbytery.  He  seems  to 
have  settled  at  Nottingham,  and,  in  1743,  to  have 
become  pastor  of  "White  Clay  and  Elk  River.  The 
Synod's  school  was  intrusted  to  him,  and  was  for 
several  years  at  Elk,  and  finally,  iu  1767,  at  Newark, 
Del.  On  the  union  Mr.  McDowell  gave  up  the  charge 
of  Elk.  In  April,  1760,  Conococheague  asked  for 
him.     He  died  January  12th,  1782. 

McDowell,  John,  one  of  the  early  elders  of 
Chartiers  Church,  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  during 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  McMillan,  was  born  September 
23d,  1736,  iu  the  north  of  Ireland,  of  Scotch  ancestry. 
When  a  young  man  he  went  to  the  West,  about  1773. 
In  or  at  his  log  cabin  John  JlcMillan,  as  appears  in 
his  journal,  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Chartiers 
settlement,  August,  1775.  Mr.  JlcDowell  was  tall 
and  slender  in  person,  grave  in  manner,  of  sound 
judgment,  general  intelligence,  well  read  in  theology, 
and  highly  esteemed  and  honored  in  his  day.  He  was 
appointed,  in  1783,  one  of  the  "Council  of  Censors" 
for  the  State.  Was  a  representative  in  the  Legisla- 
ture from  1798  to  1801,  and  the  year  following  was 
commissioned,  liy  Governor  McKean,  an  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  w'as  active 
in  the  establishment  of  C'anonsburg  Academy,  and 
President  of  its  Board  of  Triistees ;  was  a  trustee  of 
Jefferson  College  from  its  organization  till  his  death, 
August  12th,  1809. 

Among  Judge  McDowell's  descendants  have  been 
several  prominent  Presbyterian  mini.sters,  also  many 
elders,  some  of  them  men  of  national  reputiition. 
Such  an  one,  pre-eminently,  was  the  Hon.  Josiah 
Scott,  of  Buc.'iTUs,  Ohio,  for  many  yi'ars  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  man  of  versatile  talent,  great 
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ability  in  his  profession,  and  a  devoted  Christian. 
Like  many  other  eminent  men,  he  testified  openly  to 
the  advantages  received  from  his  early  training  in 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  His  highe.st  honor  he 
e.steemed  it  to  be,  that  he  was  a  rnliiig  elder  iu  the 
Chnrch,  as  had  been  his  father  Alexander,  his  grand- 
father Josiah,  his  great-grandfather  Abraham,  and 
his  great-great-grandfather,  Hugli  Seott. 

McDO'well,  John,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Bedminster, 
N.  J.,  September  luth,  1780.  He  graduated  at  Nassau 
Hall,  September,  1801,  and  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
John  Woodhull,  of  Freehold,  N.  J.  December  2Gth, 
1804,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbj'teriau 
Church  of  Elizabethtown.  Frequent  and  powerful 
rerivals  occurred  under  his  ministry.  In  twenty- 
eight  years  and  a  half  the  additions  to  the  church. 
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on  profession  of  faith,  were  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
one.  But  his  health  requiring  a  change,  he  removed 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  Central  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia, .Tune  6th,  1833.  Here  he  remained  for  twelve 
and  a  half  years,  resigning  the  charge  November  20th, 
1845.  In  three  weeks  he  started  a  new  church,  the 
Spring  Garden  Church,  and  was  followed  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  of  his  former  parishioners. 
Over  this  congregation  he  was  installed,  February 
3d,  1846,  and  iu  it  he  labored  with  gratifying  success 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  from  natural  decay, 
February,  1863,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  In  1861 
the  late  Mr.  Sutphen  was  brought  in  as  a  colleague, 
to  relieve  him. 

Dr.  McDowell's  life  was  so  protracted  that  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  taking  part  iu  all  the  great  insti- 


tutions of  the  Church  and  benevolent  societies.  In 
1820  he  was  made  Jloderator  of  the  General  A.ssembly. 
From  1836  tUl  1840  he  served  as  Stated  Clerk. 

Dr.  McDowell  was  a  plain,  practical,  systematic 
preacher,  who  never  sacrificed  to  the  graces.  As  a 
pastor,  he  was  nnrivaled.  One  thou.sand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  persons  were  brought  into  the  sev- 
eral churches  to  which  he  ministered,  on  profession 
of  faith.  Dr.  McDowell's  was  not  a  brilliant,  but  a 
well-rounded  life,  complete  and  admirably  propor- 
tioned. He  was  never  out  of  his  place,  and  without 
the  slightest  pretension,  was  extensively  useful. 
Signally  memorable  was  his  founding  a  new  and 
prosperous  church,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  It  was  a 
verification  of  the  promise,  "  They  shaU  still  bring 
forth  fruit  in  old  age  "  (Ps.  xcii,  14). 

Dr.  McDowell's  published  works  were  a  "System 
of  Theologj-,"  in  two  volumes,  a  "Bible-class  Man- 
ual," in  two  volumes,  and  "  Bible-class  Questions," 
the  first  of  the  kind  ever  used. 

McDowell,  "William  Anderson,  D.  D.,  was 
born  at  Lamington,  N.  J.,  in  May,  1789.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  College  in  1809,  and  wa.s  Tutor  in 
the  college  from  November,  1810,  until  September, 
'  1811.  His  theological  studies,  commenced  under  the 
I  direction  of  Dr.  John  Woodhull,  were  completed  in 
Princeton  Seminary,  in  1813,  He  was  licensed  to 
1  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  April 
28th,  1813,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  on  the  22d  of  December  follow- 
ing. This  relation  continued  until  October  19th, 
1814,  and  on  the  loth  of  the  next  December  he  wa.s 
installed  pa.stor  of  the  chnrch  at  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Herehis  ministry  was  characterized  by  great  accept- 
ableness  and  usefulness.  His  health  reiiuiring  a 
milder  climate,  he  accepted  a  call  from  a  Pre.sbv-te- 
rian  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  in.stalled 
its  p.astor  December  3d,  1823.  Here  he  continued,  oc- 
cupying a  wide  sphere  of  ministerial  usefulness,  about 
ten  years.  In  18S2  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  position  he  retained  until  1850.  His 
death  took  place  September  17th,  1851. 

Dr.  JIcDowell  was  truly  a  Christian  in  his  views 
of  divine  truth,  in  his  intercourse  with  God,  and  in 
the  eminent  prudence,  circumspection,  and  consist^ 
ency,  of  his  jjublic  and  private  walk.  As  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  he  cheerfully  consecrated  him.self  to 
his  work.  His  sermons  were  well  planned,  thor- 
oughly digested,  solid,  and  rich  in  evangelical  in- 
struction. His  manner  was  characterized  by  a  fervor 
and  unction  that  gave  it  very  considerable  effect. 
As  a  pastor,  he  was  diligent  and  faithful.  Under  his 
administration,  the  Board  of  >Iissions,  which  had 
been  in  a  comparatively  low  and  crippled  condition, 
assumed  a  higher  position,  the  sphere  of  its  influence 
was  enlarged,  its  importauce  was  more  iully  appreci- 
ated by  the  Church,  and  its  efficiency  l)ecame  visible 
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in  many  hundred  places  which  before  were  literally 
spiritual  desolations. 

McElhenny,  John.D.D.,  wiis  born  in  Lancaster 
District,  S.  C,  in  March,  1781.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va. ;  studied  the- 
ology in  the  .same  place,  under  Dr.  Baxter;  was  licensed 
by  the  Lexington  Presbytery ;  and  in  February,  ]S08, 
sent  by  that  body  to  preach  in  the  neiglilioring 
mountains,  a  region  occupying  a  space  of  one  hundred 
miles  square.  Then  he  crossed  the  Allcghenies,  and 
before  him  lay  the  scene  of  his  future  labors  and  suc- 
cess. At  the  end  of  the  month,  ha^•ing  had  a  view 
of  what  was  before  him,  he  returned  to  Lexington, 
and  was  sent  by  his  Pre.sb}i;cry  to  Lewisburg,  as  its 
pastor,  where  he  lived  and  died,  after  a  pastorate  of 
sixty-three  years. 

Mr.  McElhennj' entered  this  broad  field,  preaching 
as  he  came.  He  occupied  the  rude  structures  then 
in  use;  preached  in  private  houses,  in  the  open  gi'ove; 
in  the  morning  in  one  place,  in  the  evening,  as  far 
he  could  ride,  in  another.  There  was  not  a  minister 
of  his  belief  in  all  that  region,  so  that,  without  coun- 
sel from  an  eartlily  source,  he  had  to  determine  in  all 
critical  cases  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  no 
exception  was  ever  known  to  be  talcen  to  his  deci- 
sions. In  addition  to  his  public  preaching,  lie  was 
for  many  years  the  Principal  of  the  Academy  in  that 
place,  often  its  only  teacher.  He  had  wonderful 
influence  over  his  pupils,  many  of  whom,  among  the 
re.st  Drs.  Plumer  and  Rufifner,  became  men  of  great 
Influence  and  usefulness.  One  great  cause  of  his  suc- 
cess was  his  love  for  the  Ma.ster,  and  for  all  classes  of 
men,  especially  for  little  children,  for  whom  he  had  an 
affection  only  equaled  by  theirs  for  him. 

Dr.  McElhenny  was  tall,  straight,  and  graceful  in 
all  his  movements.  His  line  gray  eye  told  of  the 
brightness  of  his  mind,  aiid  nothing  escaped  its  obser- 
vation. His  voice  was  very  pleasant,  always  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  his  audience.  He  sometimes  wrote 
his  sermons,  but  never  took  a  note  into  the  pulpit. 
His  delivery  was  rapid,  but  clear  and  simple.  He 
said  as  much  in  fifteen  minutes  as  most  men  would 
have  done  in  double  the  time.  Dr.  McElhenny 
exerted  a  most  extensive  and  happy  influence.  In 
the  region  of  his  active  and  useful  labors,  now  well 
filled  with  an  Industrious  God-fearing  people,  his 
name  is  fragrant  with  precious  memories.  He  died, 
January  2d,  1871,  and  over  his  remains,  which  repose 
in  the  old  churchyard,  his  grateful  people  have  erected 
a  beautiful  monument. 

McElroy,  John  M.,  D.D.,  was  born  near  Green- 
ville, Fayette  county,  Ohio,  on  January  21st,  1830. 
His  parents  were  of  Scotch-Irish  and  Presbyterian 
descent.  He  graduated  with  high  rank  as  a  scholar, 
at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  18.51.  After  graduation 
he  was  for  two  year.s  the  efficient  assistant  teacher  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Donaldson,  in  Eldersridge  Academy,  where 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  students,  and  gave 
direction  and  stimulus  to  the  aims  and  thoughts  of 


many  young  men  who  have  been  greatly  useful  in  vari- 
ous callings  and  some  of  whom  have  attained  eminence. 

He  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  June,  18,5.5;  and  soon  after  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  newly-organized  Church  at  Ottumwa, 
Wapello  county,  Iowa,  where  he  jjerforincd  success- 
ful ministerial  labor  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  The 
j'oung  mission  church  grew  vigorous,  self-sustaining, 
and  built  a  commodious  chur<'h  -edifice.  Resigning 
in  1869j  with  impaired  health,  he  some  months  later 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Jefferson  county, 
Iowa,  ■where  he  labored  for  thirteen  years.  Emigra- 
tion having  depleted  this  church,  he  has  recently 
removed  to  Ottumwa  and  taken  charge  of  the  neigh- 
boring Church  of  Kirkville. 

Dr.  McElroy  has  exerted  a  wide  influence  for  reli- 
gion, educ'ation  and  patriotism.  And  his  work  has 
been  accomplished  under  the  affliction  of  deafness 
for  many  years.  Recently  he  had  a  glad  surprise, 
when,  at  the  close  of  a  service  of  which  he  had  heard 
no  word,  the  notes  of  the  closing  hymn,  borne 
through  the  Dentaphone,  were  distinctly  heard, 
like  the  echoes  from  the  heavenlj-  choir:  "And 
crown  Him  Lord  of  all." 

McElroy,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  was  born  near  New- 
■nWe  (then  called  Big  Spring),  Pa.,  in  1791  or  1792; 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  and  studied  theology 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason.  From 
the  day  of  his  licensure  Mr.  McElroy  became,  as  a 
preacher,  a  man  of  mark,  not  only  in  his  Denomina- 
tion, but  in  the  whole  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  In 
181-  he  undertook  to  establish  an  Associate  Reformed 
Church  in  Pittsburg,  and  soon  gathered  a  strong  con- 
gregation. He  was  subsequently  called  to  the  church 
formerly  ser\'ed  by  Dr.  Mason,  the  Scotch  Church, 
New  York,  then  located  in  Cedar  street.  This  con- 
gregation grew  rapidly  under  his  ministry,  subse- 
quently worshiped  in  a  church  at  the  corner  of 
Gland  and  Crosby  .streets,  and  then  removed  to  the 
spacious  and  elegant  structure  which  it  now  occupies, 
in  Fourteenth  street,  near  Sixth  avenue.  Here  he 
labored  with  great  energy  and  success,  until  increas- 
ing years  and  failing  health  constrained  him  to  seek 
assistance  in  the  pastorate. 

Dr.  McElroy  was  a  man  of  mark  and  of  great  influ- 
ence, whilst  strength  reniained.  Not  only  was  he  a 
great  preacher  and  attractive  pastor,  but  he  was  a 
wise  counsellor,  and  a  man  of  great  discernment, 
sound  judgment  and  prudent  discretion.  He  rarely 
spoke  in  the  Church  courts,  but  when  he  did,  it  was 
with  weight,  such  as  usually  secured  the  success  of 
his  reconnnendations.  He  was  a  man  for  executive 
work;  knew  men  and  how  to  measure  them,  knew 
things  and  how  to  manage  them  discreetly.  He  was, 
during  his  active  life,  a  member  of  most  of  our  Church 
Boards,  and  his  counsels  were  always  sought  and 
heeded.  His  church  was  alwaj'S  amongst  the  most 
liberal  in  our  body,  and  his  business  tact  challenged 
respect  in  all  affairs  of  public  interest. 
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McFarland,  Mrs.  Amanda  R.,  -vvas  born  in 
Brooke  oounty,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  was 
educated  at  Dr.  Beatty's  Steubenville  Female  Sem- 
inary. In  1857  she  married  Rev.  David  F.  JleFarland, 
and  for  the  following  five  years  assisted  her  husband 
in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  French  Grove,  Elm- 
wood  and  Havana,  111.  From  1863  to  18G6  her  hus- 
band was  in  charge  of  the  Mattoou  (111.)  Female 
Seminary,  where  she  exhibited,  in  the  judicious 
training  of  her  pupils,  those  traits  which  have  since 
made  her  so  successful  in  the  training  of  Indian  girls. 
In  1867  Mr.  McFarland  removed  to  Santa  Fe,  and 
commenced  Presbyterian  missions  in  New  Mexico. 
In  her  new  home  Mrs.  McFarland  organized  and  con- 
ducted a  successful  mission  school  anrong  Mcxiciin 
children.  From  1867  to  1873  she  crossed,  several 
times,  in  a  coach,  the  plains  between  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Missouri  Eiver.  Upon  one  trip,  for  twelve  days 
and  nights  she  was  the  only  woman  in  the  coach,  and 
a  portion  6i  the  way  they  were  pursued  by  wild 
Indians.  The  health  of  her  husband  failing,  in  the 
Fall  of  1873  they  removed  to  California,  and  estab- 
lished an  academy  at  San  Diego. 

In  1875  they  re-entered  the  mission  work,  accept- 
ing positions  among  the  Nez  Perces  Indians,  where 
he  died,  May  13th,  1876.  Unable  to  endure  the  lone- 
liness of  her  position,  Mrs.  McFarland  removed  to 
Portland,  Oregon,  January,  1877.  But  her  mission- 
ary spirit  would  not  allow  her  to  be  contented  out  of 
the  work.  Consequently,  upon  the  arrival  at  Port- 
laud  of  her  friend,  Dr.  Jackson,  under  wholn  she  had 
labored  in  New  Mexico,  she  at  once  applied  for  a 
place.  It  was  arranged  that  she  should  acconijiany 
him  to  Alaska  and  take  charge  of  the  school  at  Fort 
Wrangell. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1877,  Mrs.  McFarland  and 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  reached  Fort  Wrangell  and 
commenced  Presbyterian  Missions  in  Alaska.  After 
arranging  for  the  work  he  returned  to  the  East, 
leaving  her  in  charge  of  the  mission^  At  the  time 
she  was  the  only  Christian  white  woman  in  the 
place;  for  seven  months  the  only  Protestant  mission- 
ary in  Alaska,  and  for  twelve  months  the  only  one 
at  Fort  "VVrangell.  During  that  time  she  was  the 
clergyman,  physician,  and  lawyer  of  the  Indians. 
All  their  difficulties,  political,  religious,  physical, 
and  moral  were  brought  to  her  for  solution,  and  her 
decisions  were  universally  accepted.  She  was  called 
upon  to  preside  over  a  native  constitutional  conven- 
tion; interfere  in  cases  of  witchcraft;  and  when  a 
vigilance  committee  would  hang  a  white  man  for 
murder,  she  was  sent  for  to  act  as  his  spiritual  ad- 
viser. Her  fame  spread  far  and  wide  among  the 
tribes.  Great  chiefs  left  their  homes  and  came  long 
distances  to  enter  the  school  of  "the  woman  who 
loved  their  people,"  or  plead  that  teachers  might  be 
sent  to  their  tribes.  The  school  soon  dcvcloi)ed  into 
a  permanent  industrial  training  school  for  girls,  and 
was  named  by  admiring  friends    "The  McFarland 


Home."  It  is  noted  for  its  Christian  influence, 
nearly  all  the  adult  girls  becoming  Christians. 

McFarland,  Francis,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the 
county  Tpone,  Ireland,  January  8th,  1788.  His 
pious  parents  emigrated  to  Western  Pennsylvania  in 
1793.  Having  completed  his  collegiate  education  at 
Jetferson  and  Washington  colleges.  Pa.,  he  entered 
Princeton  Seminary  in  1818.  In  1819  he  was  licensed 
and  spent  several  years  in  missionary  work  in  Indi- 
ana, Missouri  and  Georgia.  He  was  ordained  while 
snpi5lying,  for  a  short  time,  the  recently  organized 
First  Church  of  Brooklyn,  August  1st,  1832.  Ill 
health  requiring  a  journey  South,  he  wiis  invited  to 
the  Bethel  Church,  in  Augusta  county,  Va.  He  con- 
tinned  a  faithful  and  acceptable  pastor  and  able 
"minister  of  the  word,"  till  invited,  in  1835,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  Secretary. 
This  office  he  vacated  iu  1841,  on  being  again  called 
to  his  former  charge.  There  he  spent  his  remaining 
years.  He  was  all  his  life  a  man  of  infirm  health, 
aflected  by  paroxysms  of  asthma,  .so  that  he  seldom 
"knew  the  luxury  of  uninterrupted  sleep."  Not  only 
was  he  distinguished  for  his  tenderness  anil  .sympathy 
as  a  pastor,  and  ability  in  the  pulpit,  but  was  eminent 
for  his  sound,  wise  views  in  the  courts  of  the  Church. 
He  was  often  sent  to  the  Assembly,  of  which  body 
he  was  elected  Moderator  in  1856,  and  he  presided 
so  as  to  excite  marked  admiration.  Sehlom  has  any 
Church  court  enjoyed  better  ser\ices  as  Stated  Clerk, 
than  the  Synod  of  Virginia  during  the  unusually 
long  period  of  his  holding  that  office.  His  decline 
was  protracted,  though  not  painful,  and  borne,  in  all 
its  tediousness,  with  eminent  ]iatience  and  Christian 
submission.  By  more  rapid  decline  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  his  life,  re-attendcd  by  more  paiii,  the 
silver  chord  was  soon  broken,  and  his  soul  returned 
in  peace,  to  final  rest  with  the  Lord,  October  10th, 
1871. 

McParren,  Alexander,  was  born  in  Scotland  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1800,  and  died  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
August  23d,  1869.  He  was  first  cminected  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  MeCartee's  Church  on  Canal  street. 
New  York  city,  whence,  iu  1832,  he  removed  to 
Detroit,  where  he  was  ordained  elder  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  May  22d,  1818.  Afterwards 
he  became  an  elder  in  the  Second  (or  Fort  Street) 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  so  connected  with 
that  church  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
bookseller,  and  well  read  iu  the  theology  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  rugged  and  stern  adherent 
and  advocate  of  his  religious  faith,  but  a  man 
of  kind  and  tender  heart  and  well  l)clo\cd  by  many 
friends. 

McGa-w,  James  Alexander  Porter,  D.  D., 
was  born  at  Fairhaven,  Ohio,  February  4th,  1835. 
In  1856  he  graduated  at  Miami  University.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  attended  the  Oxford  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  licensed  in  April,  1857.     During  his  semi- 
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nary  course  the  South  Heudersou  Church,  uear 
Ocjuawka,  111.,  being  vacant,  and  being  much  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  McGaw,  as  having  been  brought  up 
under  its  care,  and  also  on  account  of  his  early 
orphanage,  and  Ills  intellectual  and  religious  promise, 
•  called  him  to  its  pastorate,  an  office  which  he  very 
acceptably  and  uselully  filled  until  18(57,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  Vice-presidency  of  Monmouth 
College,  III.  In  18(i8  he  transferred  his  ecclesiastical 
connection  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  on  the 
l.st  of  January,  1869,  he  entered  upon  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Urbana,  Ohio. 
This  he  resigned,  July  1st,  1880,  to  accept  a  call  to 
the  Central  Church,  Rock  Island,  111.  The  next  year 
he  was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  began  his  labors  th'.'re  September 
1st,  1881. 


JAMES   ALKXANDER    PURTER   ]11'GAW,   D.  D. 

Dr.  McGaw  is  a  substantial  man,  physically,  intel- 
lectually and  religioasly.  As  a  preacher,  he  is 
earnest  and  clear,  and  instructive  and  evangelical. 
Being  a  man  of  much  kindness,  and  readiness  and 
strength  of  judgment,  and  of  courage  to  urge  his 
convictions,  he  is  useful  and  influential  as  a  pastor. 
In  his  ministry  be  has  bi^en  aecc'ptable  and  successful. 

McGee,  Rev.  "William  C,  the  sou  of  Patrick 
and  Mary  (Kay)  McGee,  was  born  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
August  1.5tli,  1816.  He  graduated  at  New  Jer.sey 
College  in  1836,  and  pursued  a  full  course  of  studies 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  licensed 
by  New  York  Presbytery,  and  soon  after  called  to 
Hardwick  and  Marksboro'  churches  in  New  Jer.sey, 
being  ordained  and  installed  by  Newton  Presbytery 
in  1H41.     Here  he  labored  diligently,  faithfully  and 


with  success.  He  died  May  25th.  1867.  He  wa.s 
esteemed  by  the  churches  to  which  he  ministered,  hy 
his  co-presbyters  and  by  the  general  jmblie,  as  a  good 
and  most  genial  man;  as  a  preacher,  e^irnest,  lucid 
and  practical;  a,s  a  neighbor,  kind  and  .'•ympathizing; 
as  a  citizen,  intelligent,  public-spirited  and  loyal. 
The  Church  iu  which  he  was  trained  he  loved,  and 
he  was  ever  ready  on  all  suital)le  occasions  to  vindi- 
cate her  faith,  her  polity  and  her  order.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  high  and  responsible  calling  he  was 
constant,  zealous  and  laborious,  literally  wearing 
himself  ont. 

McG-iffert,  Rev.  Joseph  N.,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 8th,  1829,  iu  New  York  city.  His  parents  were 
of  Scotch  descent,  and  were  Christian  people,  and  their 
son  was  instructed  as  Presbyterians  were  generally 
accustomed  to  teach  their  children  fifty  years  ago. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  became  a  Christian, 
and  united  with  the  I'resbyterian  Church  at  Hutlsou, 
N.  Y.,  to  which  city  his  parents  had  removed.  His 
fiither  was  a  thorough  classical  scholar,  and  under 
his  instruction  the  son  took  a  full  collegiate  course 
of  study.  He  graduated  from  the  Auburn  Seminary, 
in  1853,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  afterwards 
ordained,  bj'the  Presbytery  of  Columbia.  For  three 
years  he  was  jjastor  of  the  Church  in  Hillsdale,  N.  Y., 
and  for  the  same  length  of  time  of  the  Church  in 
Sanquoit,  iu  the  same  State.  In  1867  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  now  included 
iu  Cleveland  Presbytery,  where,  for  sixteen  years,  he 
has  been  the  able,  faithful,  successful  and  beloved 
pastor.  Notwithstanding  the  constant  drain  which 
is  made  on  our  village  churches,  under  the  ministra- 
tion of  Mr.  McGift'ert  the  Church  in  Ashtabula  has 
grown  from  a  membership  of  ninety-two  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  decidedly 
able  and  efl'ective,  and  as  a  pastor,  he  has  secured 
the  love  of  his  people.  In  Presbjiiery  and  in  Synod 
he  ranks  among  our  best  men,  and  his  services  in  the 
cau.se  of  Home  Missions  have  been  most  valuable. 

McGill,  Alexander  Taggart,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
was  born  at  Canonslnu'g,  Pa.,  February  24th,  18U7, 
and  graduated  at  Jetl'erson  College,  in  1826.  After  a 
short  service  in  this  college,  as  Tutor,  he  went  to 
Georgia;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
receiving,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  several 
important  appointments  from  the  Legislature  of  that 
State.  In  1831  Mr.  McGill  returned  to  Pennsylvania ; 
relinquished  the  law  for  theology,  the  studj'  of  which 
he  pursued  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Associate  (now  United  Presbyterian)  Church,  then 
located  at  Canonsburg.  In  1834  he  was  liccu.sed  to 
preach,  and  in  1835  he  was  ordained  and  iustalled,  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  as  pastor  of  three  small  churches,  dis- 
tributed through  as  many  counties,  Cumberland, 
Perry  and  York. 

In  1838  Mr.  McGill  became  discontented  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Church  in  whieli  he  was  born  and 
reared,  and  connected  himself  with  the  Old  School 
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Piesbyterian  Church.  Soon  after  this  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Cluirch  in  Carlisle, 
of  which  he  coutinueil  to  be  the  jiojiular  preacher  and 
useful  pastor  about  three  years,  until  his  election  as 
a  Professor  in  the  "Western  Theological  Seniiuary,  at 
Allegheny.  On  that  work  he  entered  with  the  great- 
est alacrity  and  pleasure,  and  continued  in  it  until 
the  toils  and  anxieties  of  the  position  told  on  his 
health.  Having  received  a  c;ill  to  the  Seminary  at 
Columbia,  S.  C. ,  he  accepted  it,  and  spent  the  Winter 
of  1852-3  at  Columbia.  In  1853  the  General  Assem- 
bly elected  hira  again  to  Allegheny,  where  his  family 
had  remained,  and  he  returned  to  that  position.  In 
1854  he  w;is  transferred  to  the  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
leaving  Allegheny  in  a  prosperous  condition. 


ALEXANDER  TAGGAKT  M  GILL,  D.I>.,  LL.D. 

Dr.  McGilPs  chair  at  Princeton  was  that  of  "Ec- 
clesiastical, Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Theology."  He 
was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
bj'terian  Church  (Old  School)  in  1848,  Permanent 
Clerk  from  1850  to  1862,  and  Stated  Clerk  from  1802  to 
1870.  Dr.  McGill's  method  of  preaching  without  a 
manuscript  or  brief  before  hini,  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  his  popularity  as  a  speaker.  He  is  a 
finished  scholar  and  a  superior  preacher.  With  his 
pen,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  professorships  he  has 
filled,  he  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Church 
of  his  adoption,  and  registered  his  name  high  on  the 
record  of  her  representative  men,  both  for  the  jjresent 
age  and  the  generations  to  follow. 

In  May,  1883,  Dr.  McGill,  in  consequence  of  im- 
paired health  and  growing  infirmities,  resigned  his 
professor.ship  at  Princeton,  and  the  Rev.  William  M. 
Paxton,  n.D. ,  was  chosen  to  take  his  place.     He  was, 


however,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Seminary,  continued  as  Emeritus  Professor,  in 
gratelul  appreciation  of  the  long  and  \'aluable  service 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Institution. 

McGill,  Rev.  Daniel,  joined  the  Presbytery  in 
1713,  having  aeci'pted  a  call  to  Marll)orough,  where 
he  labored  for  some  time.  In  1719  the  Synod  sent 
him  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Potomoke,  Va. ,  where 
he  spent  some  months,  and  put  "the  people  into 
church  order, ' '  but  declined  their  call.  Mr.  McGill 
was  called  to  Elk  River,  in  Maryland,  but  after  a 
long  delay,  declined.  He  was  a  supply  for  short 
periods  in  Kent,  at  Birmingham,  on  Brandywine,  at 
Snow  Hill,  White  Clay,  Drawyers,  Conestoga,  and  Oc- 
torara.  He  died  February  10th,  1724,  his  home  being 
in  the  London  Tract,  New  Castle  county,  Del.  He 
was  a  valuable  member  of  Synod,  a  good  preacher, 
and  a  learned  man. 

McGill,  Jolm,  was  born  in  northern  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  June  10th, 1824.  His  parents  were  natives 
of  Dumfrieshire,  Scotland.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
on  a  farm,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Churchtown,  Pa., 
where  he  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  Alfred 
Nevin,  then  .serving  his  first  pastorate.  He  exhibited 
great  thoughtfulness,  was  fond  of  reading,  and  indus- 
trious and  i>ersevering  in  whatever  engaged.  As  a 
youth,  he  was  for  a  short  time  a  student  in  Lafayette 
College,  when  presided  over  by  Dr.  George  Junkiu. 
He  entered  upon  business  life  as  a  country  merchant, 
at  South  Hermitage,  Pa. ,  and  by  his  enterprise,  apt- 
ness and  energy,  soon  attracted  an  extensive  trade, 
from  a  large  extent  of  country.  In  ISOl  he  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  and  with  William  AVood  formed  the 
firm  ofWilliam  AVood  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  fabrics,  which  has  developed  into  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  interests  in  the  city.  As 
a  prudent  business  manager,  wise  economist,  noble- 
hearted  philanthropist  and  patriotic  citizen,  the  city 
has  few  superiors  to  John  McGill.  He  has,  from 
earliest  life,  been  identified  with  religion.  The 
Church  owes  much  to  his  sagacity,  liberalit.y  and 
piety.  For  some  years  he  has  been  a  ruling  elder 
in  the  Alexander  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 

McGinley,  Amos  A.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fairfield,  Adams  county.  Pa.,  in  1778; 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1798;  pursued  his 
theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  pastor, 
the  Rev.  AVilliam  Paxton,  D.  D. ;  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  1802,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Path  A'alley,  Franklin  county.  Pa.,  in  1803,  in  which 
churches  he  labored  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Dr. 
McGinley  was  an  interesting  and  impressive  preacher. 
His  colloquial  talents  were  of  a  high  order.  His 
manner  was  uniformly  polite  and  courteous.  He  was 
a  practical  man,  fertile  in  resources,  skillful  in  adapt- 
ing means  to  ends,  and  wise  to  compose  difficulties. 
He  died  May  l.st,  1856.  His  removal  from  the 
Church  militant  to  the  Church  triumphant,  was  not 
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only  a  loss  to  that  portion  of  the  Church  with  which 
he  was  more  immediately  connected,  but  also  to 
the  Church  in  general.  lu  his  Presbytery  his  loss 
was  greatly  I'd  t.  He  was  one  of  its  most  active  and 
influential  members,  one  of  its  wisest  counsellors, 
and  most  judicious;  a  firm  defender  of  tlie  faith,  and 
3'et  always  kind  and  courteous,  and  conciliatory;  one 
whom  all  who  knew  him  loved  and  revered;  one 
whose  memory  is  embalmed  with  filial  atfection  in 
many  a  heart. 

McGinnis,  Rev.  James  Y.,  sou  of  George 
McGinnis,  Esq. ,  long  an  honored  elder  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Shippensburg,  Pa. ,  was  born  at  that 
place,  December  8th,  1815.  He  graduated  at  Jetfer- 
son  College,  Pa.,  in  1835;  studied  theology  at  Han- 
over, Ind. ,  and  w:is  liceu-sed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Madison,  June  27th,  1840.  On  September  14th,  1841, 
he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbjiiery  of  Peoria,  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Lewistown,  Fulton 
county,  HI.,  where,  for  a  year  previous,  he  had 
labored  with  great  zeal  and  success.  Two  years 
afterwards,  with  health  much  impaired,  he  was  con- 
strained to  return  to  his  native  place.  After  a  tem- 
porary rest,  having  supplied  for  a  year  the  Church  at 
Shade  Gap,  Huntingdon  county,  Pa.,  he  became  its 
most  admired,  devoted  pastor.  His  unwearied  labors, 
with  their  precious  fruits,  his  wondrous  zeal,  and  suc- 
cess in  the  establishment  of  "  Milnwood  Academj','' 
his  excellent  address  to  the  literary  societies  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  on  Commencement  Day,  August  5th, 
1861,  the  hist  effort  of  Ms  devoted  life,  as  also  his  trium- 
phant death  on  the  last  day  of  the  same  month,  are 
all  detailed  in  his  biography,  ^vritteu  by  the  Rev.  D. 
L.  Huglies. 

McGready,  Rev.  James,  w;is  of  Scotch-Iri.sh 
extraction.  AVhen  he  was  quite  young  his  parents 
removed  to  Carolina,  and  settled  in  Guilford  county. 
In  his  youth  he  accompanied  an  uncle  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  after  pursuing  his  studies  under  Mr.  Smith  and 
Dr.  McMillan,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Redstone,  August  13th,  1788.  He  obtained  leave  to 
travel  to  Carolina  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  on 
his  way  thither  passed  througli  the  places  in  Virginia 
wliich  had  been  visited  by  tlie  great  revival,  and  with 
his  heart  warmed  by  wliat  he  heard  and  saw  when  he 
reached  Guilford,  preached  the  truth  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  power  which  broke  up  the  spiritual  apathy 
of  the  people,  and  led  to  an  extensive  and  glorious 
revival.  In  1796  he  removed  to  Kentucky  and  settled 
in  Logan  county.  He  had  three  congregations. 
Muddy,  Red,  and  Gasper  rivers.  In  the  latter  began 
that  mighty  revival  which  spread  so  far  and  wide 
through  all  the  West,  from  1800  to  1804.  Mr. 
McGready  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Thunder,  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  and  an  uncompromising  reprover 
of  sin  in  every  shape.  The  effect  of  his  impassioned 
preaching  was  visible  for  years  in  the  religious  interest 
which  it  awakened.  Tins  distinguished  servant  of 
God,  with  some  irregiilarities  which  he  lived  to  cor- 


rect, pursued  his  bright  and  u.seful  career  for  many 
years,  and  was  instrumental,  directl3'  or  indirectly, 
in  the  conversion  of  man}-  souls.     He  died  in  1817. 

McGuffey,  Wiliam  H.,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born 
of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  parents,  in  'Western  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  eminently  a  .self-made  man,  having, 
in  the  face  of  great  obstacles,  not  only  seemed  a  regular 
education,  but  the  highest  graduating  honors  in  AVash- 
ington  College,  Pa.  It  was  while  there  that  the  great 
Shepherd  gathered  him  into  His  fold,  and  called  him 
into  His  service  in  the  ministry.  When  but  a  recent 
graduate  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  the  Miami  University,  and  soon  selected  to 
preside  over  tliat  Institution.  His  preparation  for 
licensure  was  made  by  careful  study  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original  languages,  with  the  help  of  lexicons, 
grammars,  and  other  suital)le  apparatus.  Three 
times  he  thus  read  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  oftener  the 
Greek  Testament.  His  preaeliing  was  characterized 
by  a  careful  analytical  exposition  of  Scripture,  corres- 
ponding to  his  course  of  study.  Both  in  Ohio,  where, 
when  residing  in  Cincinnati,  he  prepared  the  widely- 
known  series  of  school  books,  bearing  his  name,  and  in 
Virginia,  he  was  distinguished  as  the  apostle  of  popular 
education.  In  both  States  he  was  the  unwearied  and 
efficient  advocate  of  a  sj-stem  of  public  schools,  and  his 
labors  also  enured  abundantly  to  extend  and  deepen  tlie 
interest  of  the  peojile  in  the  progress  of  higher  educa- 
tion. This  effect  was  mo.st  clearly  evinced  in  the 
great  increase  of  the  patronage  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  an  Institution  which  he  brought  into  closer 
contact  mth  the  hearts  of  the  people.  His  pulpit  was 
the  stand  of  the  lecture  room,  and  while  clearly  unfold- 
ing the  teachings  of  moral  philosophy',  he  imbued  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  as  well,  with  those  of  the  gospel, 
on  which  he  founded  the  principles  of  the  science  he 
taught.  His  end  was  peaceful,  and  he  departed  in 
the  faith  and  triumphant  hope  of  the  gospel,  whose 
teachings  he  had  long  illustrated  in  his  life. 

McHenry,  Rev.  Francis,  was  from  Ireland. 
He  was  licensed  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in  1737, 
and  directed  to  supply  Amwell,  Bethlehem,  and 
other  vacancies  in  Hunterdon  eoujity,  N.  J.,  and  to 
preach  e\ery  third  Sabbath  at  Newtown,  Bucks 
county.  Pa.  When  Mr.  Teunent,  in  October,  1738, 
consented  to  have  an  assistant,  ' '  to  preach  day 
about"  at  Neshaminy,  Mr.  McHenry  was  sent  to 
spend  every  third  Sabbath,  giving  the  rest  of  his 
time  to  Deep  Run,  In  the  Spring  Neshaminy  asked 
for  half  of  his  time.  He  was  installed  at  Deep  Run 
and  Neshaminii^  March  16th,  1743.  In  the  Spring 
of  1750  Mr.  JIcHenry  sijent  eight  weeks  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  Virginia.      He  died  in  1757. 

McHvaine,  Rev.  Jasper  S.,  was  eminent  for  his 
Christian  spirit  and  consecration  to  the  work  of  the 
Ma.ster.  As  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Shantung  Mission  and  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Pekin,  China.  He  died  on  the  2d 
of  February,  1881,  after   an  illness    if  a   few   days. 
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' '  He  had  no  equal  in  Nortii  China  in  mimy  respects, ' ' 
wrote  one  of  his  missionary  companions  after  his 
decease,  ' '  since  the  days  of  William  Burns. ' '  He 
was  a  man  of  singular  devotedness,  and  gave  himself 
with  unreserved  consecration  to  the  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  perishing  millions  of  China.  His 
own  private  fortune,  and  his  salary,  were  freely 
offered  to  this  work,  and  he  felt  himself  largely 
repaid  for  all  the  sacrifices  which  he  made  by  the 
advancement  of  the  Church  in  the  great  provinces 
where  his  missionary  life  was  spent. 

Mr.  Mcllvaine  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and 
was  educated  in  Princeton  College  and  Seminary.  He 
went  to  China  in  1868  and  wrought  faithfully  in  the 
missionary  work  until  called  to  his  reward.  His 
health  was  not  always  vigorous,  but  his  spirit  im- 
pelled him  to  labors  which  would  have  overtaxed 
strong  men,  and  in  the  thirteen  years  of  his  life  in 
China  he  accomplished  a  great  work  for  the  Saviour's 
cause.  His  companions  in  the  mission  field  mourued 
over  his  departure  with  unaflFected  sorrow\ 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Ellinwood,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  JHssions,  shows  the  estimate  put  upon  the 
man  by  those  who  knew  his  work  most  intimately : — 

"Although  he  has  died  so  young,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-six  years,  yet  there  is  a  completeness  about 
his  work  that  is  beautiful.  Some  ten  years  ago,  un- 
attended save  by  one  Chinese  helper,  he  struck  out 
into  the  interior,  even  against  the  remonstrances  of 
his  brethren,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  considered 
hazardous  to  take  such  a  step.  He  then  laid  the 
foundation  of  what, is  already  the  most  promising 
station  in  North  China,  situated  in  the  centre  and 
capital  of  perhaps  the  most  important  pro%'ince  of  the 
empire,  in  an  .intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view. 
For  several  years  he  lived  alone,  though  subsequently 
joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crossette. 

"He  has  been  singularly  self-denying,  appearing  to 
disregard,  not  only  personal  comfort,  but  his  bodily 
health.  But  he  has  been  permitted  to  see  the  bles.sed 
fruits  of  his  work.  He  was  also  enabled  to  bear  his 
part  in  the  glorious  work  of  distribution  in  the  famine 
period,  helping  to  gain  that  high  vantage  ground  of 
influence  which  has  been  so  great  a  gain  to  the 
mission.  He  has  seen  the  mission  reinforced.  As  a 
crowning  act  he  has,  by  his  own  private  funds,  pro- 
vided it  with  a  chapel  in  a  favorable  part  of  the  city. 
And  after  accomplishing  all  these  ends,  and  having 
gained  a  large  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  brethren,  and 
having  challenged  the  respect  of  all  intelligent  men, 
foreigners  and  natives  in  China,  by  his  scholarship 
and  contributions  to  the  literature  of  missions,  he  has 
laid  down  his  arijior  and  fallen  asleep,  having  the 
highest  assurances  of  perfect  peace  and  even  joj'ous 

trust." 

"  Soldier  of  Christ !  well  done ; 
Praiae  be  thy  new  employ. 
And,  while  eternal  ages  run. 
Rest  in  thy  Saviour's  joy." 
32 


Mcllvaine,  Joshua  Hall,  D.  D.,  was  born,  in 
1815,  at  Lewes,  Del. ;  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  in  1836 ;  entered  Princeton  Seminary  in 
the  same  year,  and  remained  there  till  1840.  In  1844 
he  organized  the  Westminster  Church  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
and  was  its  pastor  about  five  years.  His  next  charge 
was  the  First  Church  of  Rochester,  of  which  he  was 
pa.stor  twelve  years.  In  18.59  he  was  invited  to  deliver 
the  oration  before  the  two  literaiy  societies  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  chose  for  his  subject,  "A 
Nation's  Right  to  Worship  God,"  and  in  1860  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chair  of  Belles  Lettres  in  that  Institu- 
tion. This  position  he  held  untU  1870,  but,  during 
his  professorship  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  preach- 
ing on  the  Sabbath  in  the  neighboring  cities,  and  he 
is  now  pastor  of  the  High  Street  Preshj'terian  Church. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Mcllvaine  is  a  thorough  scholar,  and  an  able 
an  earnest  preacher.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  and  in  1858  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Comparative  Philologj',  the  Sanskrit 
languages,  and  the  Arrowhead  Inscriptions,  before 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  in  1870  he  gave  a 
course  of  lectivres  on  Social  Science,  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  author  of  ' '  Elocution, 
the  Sources  and  Elements  of  its  Power."  He  has 
also  contributed  several  valuable  articles  to  the 
Princeton  Rriiew. 

McH^waine,  Richard,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Peters- 
burg, Vfl.,  May  2otli,  1834.  His  parents,  Archibald 
Graham  and  Martha  Dunn  Mcllwaine,  were  of 
the  good  old  Scotch-Irish  stock.  He  graduated  at 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  with  distinguished  honor 
in  his  class,  in  June,  1853.  The  next  two  years  he 
spent  at  the  Virginia  University.  His  theological 
training  was  accomplished  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Va.,  and  at  the  college  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  iu  Edinburgh.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  April,  18,57,  and  in  December,  1858,  was  ordained 
by  Ea.st  Hanover  Presbytery,  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Amelia  Church,  where  he  remained  in  arduous 
and  devoted  labor  until  June,  1861.  His  next  call 
was  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Farmville,  of 
■n-hich  he  was  pastor  from  October,  1862,  until  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  when  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Lynch- 
burg, to  take  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  that  place.  In  July  of  1872  he  was  elected  co- 
ordinate Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  From 
July,  1882,  to  July,  1883,  he  was  Secretary  of  Home 
Missions,  when  he  re-signed  his  po.sitiou  to  become 
President  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  to  ■nhich  oflice 
he  had  been  unanimously  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  on  April  12th,  1883.  On  the  13th  of  June 
of  this  year,  he  was  inducted  into  oflice,  and  delivered 
the  inaugural  address. 

Dr.  Mcllwaine  is  a  man  of  most  admirable  and  at- 
tractive(iualities.  A  devoted  Christian,  the  warmest- 
heartetl  of  friends,  a  wise  and  sympathetic  counsellor. 
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full  of  zeal  and  euthusiusiu  iu  his  work,  aud  absolutely 
untiring  in  his  labors,  which  are  directed  by  the  very 
best  common  sense,  he  wins  the  affection  aud  admi- 
ration of  all.  As  a  preiicher,  his  discourses  are  de- 
signed always  to  b(^  eminently  jiractical.  He  preaches 
to  save  souls,  and  not  to  win  applause.  His  sermons, 
while  not  so  eloquent  and  polished  as  those  of  less 
efficient  ministers,  and  with  fewer  graces  in  delivery, 
are  clear  e.\position.s  of  the  truth,  in  strong  and  telling 
words,  spoken  with  great  earnestness  aud  solemnity. 
As  a  pastor  he  was  ever  most  careful,  diligent,  faith- 
ful and  sympathetic.  As  Secretary  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  and  especially  in  the  last  year  of 
his  labors,  he  accomplished  a  gi'eat  and  enduring 
work  for  the  Church.  As  President  of  Hampden- 
Sidncy  College,  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties  under 
the  most  cheering  and  encouraging  auspices.  Dr. 
Mellwaine  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1883,  a  delegate  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council 
to  meet  in  1884,  in  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Mclnnis,  Riclmiond,  D.  D.,  wa.s  born,  March 
17th,  1><1~,  in  Greene  county.  Miss.  He  graduated 
in  his  literary  studies  at  Oakland  College,  iu  1839,  aud 
then  became  a  student  in  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Institution.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Clinton,  September  18th,  1840. 
Soon  after,  he  went  to  Yazoo  City,  and  was  successful 
in  organizing  a  church  there,  of  which  he  became 
pastor,  continuing  to  be  so  eleven  years.  In  1854  he 
became  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Th-ue  Witness, 
at  .Tackson,  and  in  connection  with  this  enterprise, 
supplied  the  pulpit  in  that  city  for  some  two  years. 
In  ix'u  he  moved  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  the  True  Witness,  which 
gained  a  wider  circulation  and  became  an  agency  of 
great  usefulness  to  the  Church.  In  1866  the  Presby- 
tery of  Central  Mississippi  employed  Dr.  Mclnnis  as 
an  evangelist.  His  long  and  earnest  labors  in  this 
capacity  resulted  in  great  good.  Feeble  churches 
were  strengthened.  About  twenty-five  churches  were 
organized,  and  it  is  estimated  that  through  his  evan- 
gelistic work  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons were  induced  to  make  iirofession  of  faith  iu 
Christ.  As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest,  sound,  clear 
in  the  i)resentatiou  of  the  truth.  As  a  presbyter  he  was 
punctual,  aud  always  kept  pace  with  the  si^irit,  work 
aud  enterprises  of  the  body.  He  was  Stated  Clerk 
of  Synod  for  twenty-eight  years.  He  died,  January 
13th,  1881,  and  the  announcement  of  his  decease  was 
the  occasion  of  wide  aud  heartfelt  sorrow  throughout 
the  bounds  of  the  Synod. 

Mclntire,  Andrew,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ara- 
minta  Mclntire,  was  born  in  New  Castle  county, 
Del.,  A.  D.,  1786.  An  accident  which  mutilated  his 
left  hand,  led  to  his  employment,  in  early  life,  in  the 
office  of  the  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  Turnpike 
Company,  at  Frenchtown,  iu  connection  with  the  line 
of  steamboats  to  Baltimore.  Here  he  rose  steadily  iu 
position  until  In-  became  the  General  Agent,  which 


office  he  held  until  the  Company  decided  to  run  a 
train  on  the  Lord's  day,  when  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, much  to  the  regret  of  the  Company,  who 
offered  to  employ  a  man  iu  his  place  on  that  day. 
In  the  Spring  of  1833  he  removed  to  his  farm  near 
Elkton,  Jld.,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  farming.  In  1831  he  united  with  Pencader 
Church.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Elkton  Church, 
May  3d,  1833,  he  transferred  his  membership  from 
Pencader,  and  was  at  once  elected  an  elder  and  a 
trustee,  both  of  which  offices  he  held  until  his  death, 
January,  1851,  discharging  their  duties  with  ex- 
emplary fidelity  and  success.  Mr.  Mclntire  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  mental  power.  Few  men  in 
the  community  surpassed  him  in  genuine  intelligence 
upon  all  topics  of  public  interest.  His  favorite  read- 
ing and  study  was  the  Bible  and  such  books  as  illus- 
trate'd  aud  explained  it.  He  was  a  lover  of  good  men, 
and  delighted  to  entertain  them.  His  religion  was 
not  demonstrative,  but  it  was  a  deep  perennial  foun- 
tain. To  the  eye  he  was  always  the  same,  on  the 
week-day  or  the  Sabbath,  and  the  man  of  firm 
princii)le,  who  needed  not  to  consult  his  feelings  as 
to  his  duty,  but  simply  to  ask  wlKit  is  duty?  He 
was  noted  for  his  punctuality,  in  all  seasons  and  all 
weather,  in  the  services  of  God's  house.  He  com- 
manded the  unwavering  confidence  of  the  community 
in  his  integrity;  "his  word  was  Ms  bond;"  men  relied 
upon  him  instinctively,  and  no  man  had  ever  occasion 
to  regret  his  trust. 

Macintosh,  John  Samuel,  D.D.,  son  of  Joseph 
Mason  and  Maria  (Taylor)  Macintosh,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  September  30th,  1839.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  quite  young.  In  his  early 
years  he  was  a  scholar  in  the  Sabbath  school  of  the 
First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
of  which  the  Kev.  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  D.D.,  w;is  then 
pastor,  his  mother  being  a  communicant  in  that 
Church.  He  was  for  some  time  a  pupil  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  which  the  Kev.  Samuel  W.  Crawford,  D.D., 
was  the  Principal,  and  also  in  the  classical  school  of 
Mr.  Thomas  D.  James.  The  condition  of  his  health 
determined  his  mother,  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  the  late  Dr.  McClelland,  her  physician,  to  visit 
Ireland  and  spend  a  few  years  there.  She  accordingly 
went  to  Belfast,  and  subsequently  relinquished  the 
plan  of  returning  to  this  country.  Her  son  success- 
fully continued  his  studies  in  Queen's  University, 
Belliist,  taking  scholarships  from  year  to  year,  until 
he  had  completed  his  undergraduate  course.  From 
Belfast  he  went  to  Glasgow,  and  there  pursued  a 
course  of  theological  and  ethical  study,  which  he 
subsequently  completed  at  Edinbmgh.  He  then 
spent  several  years  of  study  in  Germany,  at  Erlangen, 
Tubingen,  Halle  and  Berlin,  during  which,  besides 
theological  and  philosophical  studies,  he  completed 
a  full  course  of  medicine  and  law.  From  Germany 
he  went  to  Scotland,  with  the  iutentioi?  of  entering 
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the  ministry  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  But 
he  was  induced  by  the  solicitation  of  friends  to  visit 
Ireland  and  to  supply  the  Church  of  Connor,  noted 
for  the  revival  of  1859.  'The  parish  was  a  large  one, 
containing  about  one  thousand  families,  but  his  labors 
were  so  acceptable  that  he  received  a  unanimous  call. 
This  call  he  concluded  to  accept,  and  he  wa.s  accord- 
ingly ordained  and  installed  November  5th,  18G2,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  years.  Here  he  ministered 
for  five  years,  until  called,  in  December,  1867,  to  the 
May  Street  Church,  Belfast,  as  the  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Henry  Cooke,  the  most  distinguished 
man  of  his  day  in  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
this  charge  he  labored  with  great  acceptance  and  suc- 
cess for  more  than  thirteen  years.  In  1881  he  visited 
this   country,   and  finally  accepted   the  call   of  the 
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Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  over 
which  he  was  d\ily  in.stalled  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  March  17th,  1881.  Dr.  Macintosh  has 
had  rare  facilities  for  literary  and  intellectual  culture, 
and  has  industriously  improved  them.  He  devotes 
himself,  with  great  energy,  mainly  to  the  interests  of 
his  large  congregation,  but  is  always  ready  to  assist 
his  brethren  and  to  help  forward  every  good  work. 
His  ability  as  a  preacher  is  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged, and  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  man  have  gained 
for  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  community, 
whilst  his  sympathizing  faithfulne.ss  as  a  pastor  has 
greatly  endeared  him  to  the  flock  of  which  he  is 
bishop  and  overseer.  He  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.  D.  from  Princeton  College  in  1883. 


Mclntyre,  Rev.  John,  was  born  in  Augu.st, 
1750,  in  the  parish  of  Lismore  and  Appin,  Argjle- 
shire,  Scotland.  After  being  engaged  in  business 
some  years  he  embarked  for  the  United  States,  and 
landed  at  Fort  John.son,  Brunswick  county,  X.  C, 
November  11th,  1791.  In  his  fifty-third  year  he  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  preach  the  gospel,  and,  having 
laboriously  pursued  his  studies,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  September  25th,  1807,  by  the  Orange  Presby- 
tery, and  sent  on  a  missionary  tour  to  the  Marl- 
borough District,  S.  C.  After  laboring  for  two  years 
as  a  licentiate  he  was  ordained  to  the  full  work  of 
the  gospel  ministry,  July  1st,  1809.  The  field  of 
Jlr.  Mclntyre's  labors  was  mostly  in  the  county  of 
Robeson,  N.  C.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  sujiplied 
the  four  churches  of  Philadelphia,  Bethel,  Lumber- 
bridge  and  St.  Paul's;  but  in  1832  he  relinquished 
his  charge  of  the  Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  the  remaining  three.  He  labored 
with  untiring  assiduity  and  very  considerable  suc- 
cess, until  1838,  when,  by  reason  of  the  infirmities 
of  advancing  age,  he  resigned  his  charge.  He  died 
November  17th,  1852,  in  the  one  hundred  and  third 
year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  pre-eminently  a 
man  of  a  devout  spirit.  He  never  shrank  from  any 
duty.  He  was  an  earnest  believer  in  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  and  was  jealous 
of  any  departure  from  them.  Though  he  came  into 
the  ministry  at  so  late  a  period  in  life,  and  under 
many  disadvantages,  he  rendered  very  important  ser- 
\ice  to  the  Church,  and  doubtless  will  be  found 
among  those  who  have  turned  manj'  to  righteousness. 

McKay,  Neill,  D.  D.,  is  descended  on  both  sides 
tiom  a  race  of  sterling  Presbj'terians.  His  father, 
grandfather  and  great-giandfather  were  ruling  elders. 
He  was  born  in  Cumberland  count}',  N.  C.  (now 
Hamett),  February  11th,  1816;  graduated  at  Uniou 
College,  N.  Y.,  in  1838;  finished  his  theological  course 
at  Columbia  Seminary,  S.  C,  in  1841,  and  the  siime 
year  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  Fayetteville  Pres- 
bytery. His  first  and  only  charge  consisted  of  Tirzah, 
Sardis  and  Buffalo  churches,  in  the  same  Presbytery, 
and  his  connection  with  the  hi-st  named  continued 
about  thirty  years;  but  he  has  supplied  a  number  of 
other  churches,  as  their  necessities  and  his  time  would 
permit,  and  has  been  abundant  in  ministerial  labors. 
He  has  ever  been  warmly  attached  to  the  wellare  of 
the  Church  of  his  nativity,  and  an  uncompromising 
defender  of  her  faith.  He  has  been  much  devoted  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  native  State,  a  constant  and 
effective  advocate  of  education,  an  active  and  influen- 
tial Trustee  of  the  State  University,  and  was  one  of 
the  original  movers  in  the  establishment  of  the  North 
Carolina  Presbyterian.  He  has  freely  labored  for  the 
moral,  mental  and  material  advancement  of  the 
colored  race,  and  is  ready  to  co-oi)erate  liberally  in 
any  possible  plans  to  this  end,  availing  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  preach  the  gospel  to  this  people, 
and  to  the  poor  of  all  races,  without  charge.     Dr. 
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McKay  lives  in  the  region  of  his  birth,  an  intense 
North  Carolinian,  a  consi>icuous  and  resjiected  iigurc 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  a  sturdy  champion  of  all 
her  interests,  but  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  field 
of  Christian  -n-oik  is  the  world,  his  heart,  his  worldly 
means  and  tlie  high  resources  of  his  mind  are  conse- 
crated to  the  gospel  agency,  without  resjject  to  riice 
or  country. 

McKee,  Redick,  the  youngest  child  of  John  and 
Sarah  liedick  McKee,  was  born  in  McKeesport,  Pa., 
December  7th,  1800.  In  1817  he  united  with  the 
First  Presbyterian  Chitrch,  Pittsburg;  the  next  year 
he  removed  to  Wheeling,  Va. ,  and  resided  there  for 
thirty  years,  as  a  prominent  merchant,  clasely  identi- 
fied with  all  its  leading  interests.  He  established 
the  first  Salibath  school  in  AVheeling,  and  remained 
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its  superintendent  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
He  was  also  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  there,  and  was  elected  a  ruling  elder 
in  it  in  1823.  He  assisted  Dr.  Hallock  in  organizing 
the  great  American  Tract  Society,  in  New  York,  in 
1824-5.  In  1827  he  was  selected  by  the  General 
Assembly,  as  one  of  thirty  Trustees,  for  the  location 
and  organization  of  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, at  Allegheny  city,  Pa.  In  1850  he  was  appointed, 
by  President  Fillmore,  as  Chief  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  to  California.  Retiring  from  that 
office  three  years  later,  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
bu.siness  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  Calvary  Church,  in  1854,  and  served 
as  an  elder  under  the  ministries  of  Rev.  Drs.  Scott, 
Wadswortli  and  Ilemiihill.     In  1873  he  was  ajipointed 


one  of  the  representative  delegates  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  English  and 
Irish  Assembly,  but  was  prevented,  by  business,  from 
going  abroad. 

Mr.  McKee  has,  for  some  years,  resided  in  Wash- 
ington city,  and,  until  incapacitated  by  almost  total 
loss  of  sight,  has  been  frequently  employed  by  suc- 
cessive Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  on  confidential 
missions  for  the  examination  of  .sub-treasuries,  and 
the  inspection  or  reorganization  of  National  Banks. 
He  has  a  happy  blending  of  indomitable  energy,  and 
strong  but  gentle  moral  attributes,  and  a  boundless 
generosity.  For  more  than  sixty  years  he  has  been 
a  man  of  mark,  an  influential  and  respected  citizen, 
a  leader  in  good  works  wherever  his  abode  has  been, 
and  a  noble  example  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  the 
Christian  life. 

McKennan,  James  "Wilson,  D.D.,  the  son  of 
Colonel  William  McKennan,  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  September  2d,  1804.  He  graduated  in 
Washington  College,  in  1822;  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  practiced  his  profession  for  a  short  time  in 
Jlillersburg,  Ohio.  Dedicating  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  he  studied  theology  with  John 
Anderson,  D.  D. ,  of  Upi)er  Buftalo  Church,  Pa. ;  was 
licensed  by  Washington  Presbj'tery  in  1828,  and 
ordained  and  installed  the  following  year,  as  pastor 
over  the  churches  of  Lower  Buffalo  and  We.st  Liberty, 
Pa.  Here  he  labored  until  1835,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  Church  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where 
his  labors  were  crowned  with  marked  success,  but 
owing  to  infirm  health,  he  had  to  resign.  After 
spending  some  time  in  traveling,  he  took  charge  of 
the  Church  iu  Florence,  Pa.,  and  he  subsequently 
preached  iu  Elizabethtown,  Lower  Ten  Mile,  and 
Frankfort  Springs  churches.  He  also  engaged  in 
teaching  for  some  time  in  "Wheeling  and  at  AVounds- 
\-ille,  "Va.,  and  as  rector  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Languages  in  Wash- 
ington College. 

In  all  the  positions  Dr.  McKennan  occupied,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  relations  and  circumstances  of  his 
life,  he  never  failed  to  concentrate  the  aff'ectionate 
coufidence  and  abiding  friendship  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  He  was  an  earnest  and  impressive 
preacher.  His  character  was  remarkable,  iu  candor, 
benevolence  and  meekness,  iu  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  purpose,  in  compassionate  sympathy  and  iu 
the  fidelity  of  friendship,  which  was  on  the  alert  to 
defend  the  absent  and  to  admonish  his  intimate 
friends  of  their  faults.  In  the  strength  of  his  faith 
and  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  as  a  Christian,  and  in  his 
indifference  to  the  applause  of  men,  he  was  a  model 
forimit;ition. 

McKennan,  Thomas,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  May  21st,  1825,  and  there  he  still  resides, 
being  now  the  senior  and  leading  physician  of  the 
place.  The  father  of  Dr.  McKennan  was  the  Hon. 
Thomas  JI.  T.  McKennan,  one  of  the  most  honorable 
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men  and  distinguished  lawyers  of  Pennsj'lvania,  and 
;i  no  less  distinguislied  member  of  tlie  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  during  four  and  a  half 
terms,  and,  for  a  time,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
under  President  Fillmore's  administration.  A  senior 
brother  of  the  Dr.,  the  Hon.  AVilliam  McKeunan, 
i.L.n.,  is  now  Judge  of  the  Third  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States,  embracing  in  its  jurisdiction 
the  States  of  Permsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware. 

Dr.  McKennan  is  a  graduate  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  of  the  class  of  1842,  and  also  of  the  Medical 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  class  of  1H4().  He 
made  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  in  the  Sjiring  of 
1856,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wiushing- 
ton.  Pa.,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Kev.  James 
I.  Brownson,  D.D.,  and  since  18.59  has  been  an  effi- 
cient ruling  elder  in  the  same  church.  He  has  fre- 
quently represented  his  session  in  Presbytery  and 
Synod,  and  in  1863  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Washington  to  the  O.  S.  General 
Assembly,  which  held  its  sessions  in  I'eoria,  Illinois. 
In  that  body  he  served  efficiently  on  several  com- 
mittees, and  also  attracted  attention  upon  the  floor 
of  the  house,  especially  by  his  clear,  sensible, 
sympathetic  and  forcible  speech  in  behalf  of  the 
Relief  Fund  for  disabled  ministers  and  the  families 
of  deceased  ministers. 

He  is  an  ardent  and  efficient  friend  of  education, 
having  for  many  years  held  the  offices  of  School 
Director  and  Trustee  of  Washington  and  Jetfersou 
College ;  Trustee  of  the  Washington  Female  Seminary ; 
Trustee  of  the  Washington  Cemetery  Company;  Man- 
ager of  the  Presbyterian  Reform  School  at  Morgansa, 
and  Director  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
at  Allegheny.  Though  shunning  political  life,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  people  of  Penu.sylvania  a  member 
of  the  Electoral  College,  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1880,  as  his  brother  had  been  in  1860,  and  his 
father  in  1840  and  1848. 

But  of  all  the  spheres  in  which  the  Doctor  has 
been  called  to  act,  that  which  most  engages  his  heart 
is  the  work  of  the  Church  and  of  Christ.  He  is 
thoroughly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  order  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  earnestly  devoted  to 
its  schemes  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  But 
with  broad  charity  he  is  ready  to  cast  his  influence 
in  favor  of  every  wise  effort  for  moral  reform  and  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  He  is  a  Presbyterian, 
but  still  more  a  Christian. 

McKennan,  Rev.  "William,  was  probably  a 
native  of  Drawyers,  Del.  He  was  licensed  by  New 
Castle  Presbytery  before  May,  1752,  and  was  sent  by 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  to  supply  North  and  South 
Mountain,  Timl)er  Grove,  North  River  and  Cook's 
Creek,  and  at  John  Hinson's  in  Virginia.  He  spent 
seven  or  eight  mouths  in  the  South.  Before  May, 
1756,  he  was  settled  at  Wilmington  and  Red  Clay;  he 
resigned  the  former  in  1794,  and  continued  in  charge 


of  the  latter  till  his  death.  Dr.  Martin  says,  "  he 
was  venerable  for  his  years  and  his  piety." 

McKinley,  Daniel,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  December  7th,  1800;  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College,  in  1824;  studied  theology  at  Princeton;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cai'lisle,  in  1827,  and 
was  soon  after  in.stalled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Bedford,  Pa. ,  which  was  gradually  strength- 
ened under  his  ministry.  In  1833  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle,  which 
he  served  about  five  years,  and  his  labors  in  that 
field  were  eminently  successful.  He  then  became  an 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  for 
ujjwards  of  three  years  ser\-ed  it  with  a  vigor,  effi- 
ciency and  success  which  told  powerfully  upon  the 
progi-ess  of  the  cause.  In  1841  Dr.  McKinley  was 
chosen  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cham- 
bersburg,  and  continued  this  relation  for  about  nine 
year.s,  during  which  he  was  eminently  faithful,  and 
his  labors  were  greatly  blessed.  In  1850  he  took 
charge  of  the  Sixth  Church,  a  new  enterprise  in  Pitts- 
burg, and  continued  there  one  year.  After  this  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  to  under- 
take the  work  of  Church  extension  within  its  bounds, 
and  his  labors  in  behalf  of  this  enterjirise  contributed 
greatly  to  its  success.  After  a  year  in  this  service  he 
became  agent  and  evangelist  of  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions,  in  which  also  he  was  eminently  successfnl. 
He  died,  December  7th,  1855.  Dr.  McKinley's  life 
was  marked  by  eminent  consecration,  zeal  and  suc- 
cess in  his  Master's  work.  He  was,  indeed,  an  exem- 
plary Christian,  and  most  devoted  minister.  His 
piety  made  a  deep  impression  \\]>o\\  all  with  whom 
he  had  intercourse,  and  his  efforts  to  save  souls  tilled 
multitudes  with  thankfulness  and  praise. 

McKinney,  David,  D.  D.,  was  a  son  of  Isaac 
and  Jane  (Fleming)  McKinney,  and  was  born  in 
Kishacoquillas,  Mifflin  county.  Pa.,  October  22d,  1795. 
He  graduated  at  Jefl'erson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa., 
in  1821 ;  entered  Princeton  Seminary  the  same  year, 
and  remained  in  that  Institution  over  two  years. 
Licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
April  22d,  1824,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  April  13th,  1825,  where  he  labored  assidu- 
ously and  successfully  until  he  was  released  from  that 
charge,  January,  1st,  1828.  Subsequently  he  removed 
to  Meadville,  Pa.,  where  he  taught  in  Meadville 
Academy,  and  was  a  Professor  in  Allegheny  College 
from  October,  1828,  to  October,  1830.  Was  installed, 
December  19th,  1834,  pastor  over  the  churches  of 
Sinking  Creek  and  Spring  Creek,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Huntingdon,  where  he  labored  until  released,  June 
8th,  1841,  and  June  30th,  in  the  same  year,  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Hollidaj-sburg,  Pa.,  where  he 
labored  o\er  eleven  j'cars  until  released,  October  1st, 
1852. 

In  1852  he  became  founder  and  editor  of  The  Pns- 
byierian  Banner,  located  in  Phihidelphia.  In  1855  he 
removed  with  his  paper  to  Pittsburg,  purchased  the 
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Pre-ihyterian  Advocate  and  merged  the  Banner  into  it. 
In  February,  1864,  lie  sold  the  Banner,  and,  until 
1868,  edit^'d  The  Family  Treastire  (afterwards  called 
Our  Monllili/),  a  popular  monthly  magazine.  I'^rom 
1866  to  1869  he  was  a  co-editor  and  proprietor  of  The 
Xurlhieenfern  Prcshij/erian,  pul)lished  in  Chicago.  At 
the  same  time,  in  1866,  he  was  appointed  Librarian 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Colportage  of  the 
Synod  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  a  position  he  held 
nntil  1874,  and  a  part  of  which,  the  treasurership,  he 
held  until  his  decease.  He  died  May  28th,  1879,  in 
the  firm  and  ble.ssed  hope  of  the  gospel. 

Dr.  jMcKinney  wa.s  a  man  of  decided  ability,  a 
sound  theologian,  an  effective  preacher,  a  faithful  and 
laborious  pastor,  a  proficient  in  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  of  admirable  business  qualifications.  He 
•was  a  clear  thinker,  a  ready  debater,  a  vigorous 
■writer;  in  action,  bold,  earnest  and  especially  per- 
sistent; a  faithful  defender,  an  honest  and  loving 
servant  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  a  Presbyterian  from 
deep  and  firm  conviction  of  its  Scriptural  doctrines 
and  polity.  He  was  both  a  Director  and  Trustee  of 
the  Western  Tlieological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  and 
devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  its  interests, 

McKlnney,  Mordecai,  Esq.,  was  born,  it  is 
believed,  in  1796,  in  Cumberland  county.  Pa.  His 
early  studies  were  pursued  at  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  where  be  spent  six  years,  graduating  while 
quite  a  youth.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Duncan,  of  Carlisle,  and  having 
removed  to  Ilarrisburg,  in  1817,  completed  his 
studies  in  the  oflice  of  Hon.  Amos  EUmaker,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  .State,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  May,  1817.  In  1821  he  was  appointed 
District  Attorney  of  Union  county,  by  Attorney 
General  Elder.  In  1827  Governor  Shultz  gave  him 
the  appointment  of  Associate  Judge  of  Dauphin 
county,  in  which  position  he  presided,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President  Judge,  at  the  trial  of  .several  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  Somewhat  later,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  compilation  of  law,  and  published 
"SIcKinney's  Digest,"  and  several  other  works  of 
value  to  the  profession.  Later  still  in  life,  he  pub- 
lished a  work  of  labor,  research  and  value,  called 
"Our  Government,"  an  explanatory  statement  of 
the  sy.stem  of  government  in  this  country  in  its 
various  departments,  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 
He  was  a  man  of  extended  and  accurate  knowledge 
in  his  profession,  an  honest  and  conscientious  coun- 
sellor, but  so  modest  and  retiring  that  he  shrank 
from  the  public  contests  of  the  Bar.  He  was  highly 
esteenuHl  by  his  professional  brethren.  In  18.15  he 
was  elected  an  elder  of  the  Church  at  Harrisburg,  in 
which  office  he  served  for  thirteen  years,  leaving  an 
untarnished  record. 

Mr.  McKinney  principally  wrought  bis  mission  in 
the  world  as  a  Christian.  His  life  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen  was  completely  transfused  by  his  religion, 
sanctified  and  elevated  by  it.     He  was  modest  and 


unobtrusive  in  manners,  free  from  all  guile,  a  man 
of  sterling  honestj'  and  conscientiousness.  He  was 
remarkably  free  fiom  all  taint  of  selfishness  and  all 
pride.  Spending  all  his  years  in  comparative  poverty, 
no  more  contented,  happy  and  trusting  man  walked 
theMreetsof  the  city.  Asa  citizen  he  was  faithful 
to  all  obligations,  a  friend  of  all  that  was  venerable 
and  good,  a  defender  of  law,  and  a  supporter  of  all 
that  t<'nded  to  the  welfare  of  society. 

Mr.  McKinney  was  distinguished  as  a  philanthro- 
pist. He  was  an  unwavering  friend  of  the  poor. 
Unable  to  give  of  wealth  to  their  necessities,  he  gave 
what  is  often  far  more  acceptable — time  and  attention, 
and  his  most  hearty  sympathy.  A  true-hearted  man, 
liketheold  Roman,  be  counted  nothing  foreign  to  him 
that  was  human,  giving  in  his  genuine  uuselfi.shne.ss, 
his  faithful  and  earnest  devotion  to  those  who,  by 
many,  were  passed  by  as  the  outcasts  and  Pariahs  of 
society.  He  knew  no  ambition  beyond  the  simple 
doing  of  right;  and  though  so  modest  and  unassuming 
in  all  things  el.se,  in  this  he  was  as  brave  a  man  as 
ever  faced  an  enemy.  He  could  uot  be  turned  from 
his  course  by  any  notions  of  policy  or  expediency. 
There  was  a  nobleness  about  his  loyalty  to  principle; 
to  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  the  de- 
spised, that  might  well  command  universal  admira- 
tion. And  touching  as  was  the  tribute  to  his  worth, 
when,  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  the  officers  of  the 
Court  and  members  of  the  Bar,  headed  by  the  Pre- 
siding .Judge,  passed  before  his  coffin,  taking  their 
last  silent  look,  aud  giving  their  unsjtokeu  farewell 
to  their  old  friend  and  associate,  it  was  by  no  means 
so  noljle  and  so  impressive  a  testimony  to  his  good- 
ness and  worth,  as  when  the  long  procession  of  parents 
and  children  from  the  colored  population  of  the  city 
passed,  and  with  the  touching  eloquence  of  sobs  and 
tears,  told  that  they  had  lost  their  best  earthly 
friend. 

McKnight,  Rev.  Charles,  was  taken  under  the 
care  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  June  23d,  1741, 
and  was  licensed  probably  in  the  Fall.  He  was 
ordained  pastor  of  Staten  Island  and  Baskingridge, 
October  12th,  1742.  He  was  installed,  October  16tb, 
1744,  at  Cranbury  and  Allentown.  Mr.  McKnight 
was  dismissed  from  Cranbury  in  October,  1756,  and 
Burden's  Town  obtained  one-fourth  of  his  time  in 
17.58.  He  was  called,  Jlay  28th,  1766,  to  Middletown 
Point  aud  Shrewslniry,  and  in  the  Fall  Trenton 
a.sked  for  him.  He  was  dismissed  from  Allentown  in 
October,  and  accepted  the  call  to  MiddU'town  Point, 
Shark  Eiver  and  Shrew.sbury,  April  21st,  1767.  He 
was  seized  by  the  British,  and  his  church  was  Ijurned. 
He  died  soon  after  his  release,  in  1778. 

McKnight,  "William  James,  D.  D.,  was  born 
in  Mecklenburg  county,  North  Carolina,  December 
24th,  1829.  He  graduated  at  Hanover  College,  and 
studied  theology  at  Columbia,  Princeton  and  Dan- 
ville Seminaries.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Transylvania,  April,  18,5.5;  ordained  by  the  same 
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body,  April,  1860;  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
Austin  College,  Texas,  1856-57;  Principal  of  the 
Grammar  School  of  Centre  College,  1857-00;  Pro- 
fessor of  Belles  Lettres  and  Political  Economy  in  the 
same  Institution,  18(iO-C4;  stated  supply  of  Harmony 
and  Jit.  Pleasant  churches,  Ky.,  1857-61;  pastor  at 
Danville,  Ky.,  1861-70;  pa.stor  at  Avondale,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  1870-73;  p;ustor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Springfield,  Ohio,  1873-79;  and  since  1880 
h;is  had  piustoral  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  Brunswick,  X.  J.  Dr.  McKnight  is  a  I 
gentleman  of  winning  address,  scholarly  attainments 
and  admirable  Christian  character.  As  a  preacher,  | 
he  is  solemn,  instructive,  impressive.  He  has  been 
much  blessed  in  his  ministry,  and  is  beloved  by  his 
brctlircn. 

McKnight,  Dr.  John,  w;is  born  near  Carlisle,  Pa., 
October  1st,  1754.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1773.  His  theological  studies  were  pursued  under 
Dr.  Cooper.  After  ministering  to  a  congregation  in 
Virginia,  from  1775  till  1783,  he  was  settled  over 
Lower  Marsh  Creek  Church,  in  Adams  county.  Pa. 
December  2d,  1789,  he  was  installed  colleague  pastor 
with  Dr.  Rodgers,  in  New  York.  In  1791  he  was 
elected  Moderator  of  the  General  A.ssembly.  After 
twenty  years'  service  in  New  York,  in  consequence  of 
new  arrangements  made  in  the  collegiate  charge,  he 
resigned,  April,  1809.  The  Church  of  Rocky  Spring 
solicited  him  to  become  their  pastor,  but  as  his  health 
was  delicate,  he  consented  to  be  a  stated  supply  onlj', 
at  the  same  time  declining  other  flattering  invitations 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1815  he  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  Dickinson  College,  but  finding  its  finan- 
cial embarrassments  in  a  hopeless  condition,  resigned 
in  a  year.  He  now  retired  to  a  larm,  and  preached 
as  opjjortunity  ottered,  until  his  death,  October  21st, 
1823,  in  the  seveutieth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  JIcKnight  combined  the  dignity  of  a  clergy- 
man with  the  urbanity  of  a  gentleman.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  Biblical,  didactic  and  dispassionate,  without 
being  dull.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  noteworthy 
exception  to  the  rule  that  ' '  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country."  Six  discourses  on 
Faith  and  several  occasional  sermons  were  given  by 
him  to  the  world. 

McKnight,  Hon.  Robert,  sou  of  William 
McKnight,  merchant,  was  born  in  Pitt.sburg,  Pa.,  in 
1820.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
in  1839.  After  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Richard  Biddle,  Esq.,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  in  1842.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council  of  Pittsbui'g  in  the  years 
1848,  1849,  1850,  and  during  the  last  two  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  He  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Represeutiitives  of  the  United  States  in  1858,  and 
in  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  served  on  the  Committee 
of  Elections.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Alfairs.     This  committee  reported  the  bill 


for  the  recognition  of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  in  favor  of 
which  Mr.  McKnight  addressed  the  House,  and 
which  became  a  law.  For  his  services  in  behalf  of  the 
Liberiau  Republic  he  received  a  token  of  thanks 
from  the  tlu'ee  Commissioners  of  Liberia.  In  the 
same  Congress  he  was  placed  on  a  joint  commission 
with  two  Senators  and  two  Representatives,  Captain 
Dupont,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Major  General  Gareschie,  V. 
S.  A.,  to  examine  and  report  as  to  the  compensation 
of  all  officers  of  government,  civil  naval,  and  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  McKnight  was  elected  and  ordained  ruling 
elder  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Alle- 
gheny, in  March,  1857.  He  transferred  his  member- 
ship to  the  North  Church  of  Allegheny  in  1868,  and 
was  elected  elder  in  that  year.     He  still  serves  in 
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this  office  in  the  North  Church.  He  was  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  Cxeueral  Assembly  in  Pittsburg  in  1865, 
in  St.  Louis  in  1866,  and  in  Albany  in  1868.  In 
1862  he  was  elected  Director  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Allegheny.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reunion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  on  the  Committee 
on  Reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School  and  United 
Presbyterian  churches.  In  1869,  with  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Beatty  and  Musgrave,  he  represented  the  A.ssembly 
of  his  own  Church  in  the  General  Assenibl}',  then  in 
session  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  By  the  General  Assembly  of  1869  he 
was  appointed  on  the  committee  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Danville,  Ky., 
and  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  visited  Kentucky. 
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At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  Pittsburg,  Mr.  McKnigbt  was  appointed  on  the 
committee  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  best  means 
of  raising  and  distributing  funds  for  the  Keunited 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  appointed  as  delegate 
to  the  General  Assemblj-  at  Chicago,  in  ls77;  and  at 
the  General  Assembly  at  Saratoga,  in  1863,  wa.s 
appointed  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Pan- 
Presbvtcriau  Council  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1884. 

McLanahan,  Rev.  Samuel,  is  the  sou  of  Mr. 
James  Craig  McLanahan  and  Mrs.  Sarah  McLanahan, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Stewart  Kennedy,  of  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  He  was  born  in  Franklin  countj'.  Pa.,  a  few 
miles  from  Greencastle,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1853.  He  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Greenca.stle  when  fifteen  years  old.  After  two  years 
'  spent  at  the  Chambersljiu'g  Academy  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  Class  of  Princeton,  X.  J.,  in  1870.  There 
he  was  gi-aduated  in  1873,  and  delivered  the  honorary 
Metaphysical  Oration  at  the  Commencement.  He 
decided  to  study  for  the  ministry;  entered  imme- 
diately upon  his  theological  course,  spending  two 
years  at  Union  Seminary  and  one  year  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1876.  Having 
been  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  June 
14th,  1876,  he  accepted  an  in\-itation  to  supply  the 
church  at  Waynesboro,  Franklin  county,  and  began 
to  preach  there  the  following  October.  After  six 
months'  service  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  from 
the  congregation,  and  on  June  19th,  1877,  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Waynesboro 
Church,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 

In  December,  1879,  he  was  in%ited,  by  the  com- 
mittee which  had  in  charge  the  erection  of  a  new 
church  on  Lalayctte  Square,  Baltimore,  to  come  to 
that  city,  and  engage  in  the  work  of  gathering  a 
congregation  and  organizing  a  new  church.  Having 
accepted  this  invitation,  he  moved  to  Baltimore, 
Febrtary  2d,  1880.  February  23d,  1880,  the  church 
was  organized,  and  he  was  called  to  the  pa.storate  of 
it,  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore, 
May  4th,  1880.  The  Lafayette  Square  Church  had 
received,  during  the  first  three  years  of  its  history, 
two  hundred  and  t'ightv  members,  and  has  now  on 
its  roll  two  hundred  and  thu'ty-three  names.  Mr. 
McLanahan  is  a  diligent  student,  a  forcible  and 
popular  preacher,  and  a  successful  pastor 

McLane,  James  Woods,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  May  22d,  1801.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  in  which  he  took  a  high  stand  in  his 
class,  in  1828;  studied  theology  at  Andover  Seminary, 
and  after  being  ordained  in  1830,  remained  at  Andover 
a  year,  preaching  frequently  to  vacant  congicgations. 
Hesubse<iuently  became  pastor  of  the  Madison  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  iu  New  York,  ami  continued  so 
eight  years,  blessed  in  his  labors.  He  was  then 
called  to  the  First  Presbj-terian  Church  in  Williams- 
burg, Long  Lsland,  where  he  was  zealous  and  suc- 
cessful until  filling  health  t)bliged  him  to  resign  the  , 


charge.  He  died  February  26th,  1864.  Dr.  McLane 
was  a  godly,  conscientious,  whole-souled  Christian, 
ardently  devoted  to  the  Church.  He  was  a  .sound 
and  earnest  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Firmly  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  abhorring  the  rational- 
istic and  infldelizing  views  of  the  German  School  of 
Theology,  he  resisted  its  beginnings  wherever  lie  met 
it,  and  made  open,  bold  and  uncompromising  defence 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  the  word  of  God,  which  was 
his  ultimate  arbiter  in  religious  discussions. 

McLaurin,  John,  editor  of  the  North  Carolina 
Presbyterian,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  organ  of  the 
Synod  of  North  Carolina,  is  of  Scotch  extraction.  He 
was  born  at  Wilmington,  .January  7th,  1832.  On 
January  22d,  IS.'i.'S.  he  joined  the  First  Presl)yterian 
Church  iu  that  city;  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  of 
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the  same,  February  2d,  1868,  and  has  been  ever  since 
and  is  now  an  active  member  of  its  Session.  He  is  a 
devoted,  positive  Presbj'terian,  a  good  presbyter,  an 
active  Church  worker,  a  useful  citizen,  and  a  man 
of  fine  character  and  influence.  Engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  until  November,  1874,  Mr.  McLaurin  \ 
became  busiuess  manager  of  the  North  Carolina  Pre.t- 
hytcrian,  and  in  March,  1874,  its  editor.  Under  his 
energetic  and  judicious  management  the  paper  has 
been  a  success.  It  is  laithful  to  the  old  landmarks,  con- 
servative, iiractical  and  evangelical,  and  has  steadily 
advanced  iu  worth  and  acceptability.  It  is  doing 
good  service  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  general, 
and  Presln-terianisra  iu  particular. 

McLaren,  John  Finlay,  D.  D.,   was  born  in 
Manlius,  N.  Y.,  February  7th,   1803.      He  graduated 
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at  Union  College  in  1825,  and  studied  theology  three 
years  in  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery,  Caledonia,  Janu- 
ary 7th,  1830;  was  stated  supply  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
1828,  and  pastor,  1830-45 ;  editor  of  Christian  Maga- 
zine, 1832-43;  pastor  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  1845-40; 
pastor  of  the  First  Associate  Reformed  Cluireh,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  1846-51 ;  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions,  1851-55;  President  of  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1855-58;  stated  supply  of 
Pine  Creek  Church,  1855-62;  and  stated  supply  in 
the  Presbj'tery  of  Detroit,  1868-74.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  resident  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  where  he  died,  March  14th,  1883,  at  the  house 
of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge. 

Dr.  McLaren  was  a  diligent,  faithful,  and  success- 
ful minister  of  the  gospel,  preaching  with  great  clear- 
ness and  earnestness  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
He  used  the  press  also  verj'  efficiently,  .seeking  al- 
ways to  impress  Scriptural  truth  on  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  Thus  busying  himself  with  the  work  of 
his  Master,  a  long  and  useful  life  passed  away,  and 
closed  in  peace  and  in  the  blessed  hope  of  an  im- 
mortal life. 

McLean,  Charles  G.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1787.  His  father  was 
a  surgeon  in  the  British  army,  and  died  in  earlj- 
manhood,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  His  mother  after- 
wards married  Rev.  James  Gray,  D.D.,  and  came 
with  him  to  this  country;  Dr.  Gray  was  for  many 
years  the  honored  pastor  of"  Spruce  Street  Church, 
Philadelphia.  Under  him  Dr.  McLean  studied  pre- 
paratory to  entering  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  which  he  graduated.  He  was  trained  in  theology 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  51.  JIason,  who  was 
his  model  as  a  preacher  and  gentleman.  For  twenty- 
seven  years  he  had  charge  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  of  Gettysburg  Pa. ;  afterwards,  foreiglit  years, 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  His 
health  failing,  he  came,  in  1852,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
and  founded  "The  McLean  Female  Institute."  He 
died  July  4th,  1860,  leaving  the  Institution  in 
charge  of  his  associate  and  son-in-law,  Charles  N. 
Todd.  He  united  with  the  Indianapolis  Presbytery. 
He  possessed  rare  pulpit  gifts,  a  Avouderful  jjowcr  and 
wealth  of  language,  and  a  brilliant  elocution.  Always 
preached  without  notes,  but  with  thorough  i)repara- 
tion.  He  possessed  much  discrimination,  indcijend- 
ence  and  originality.  In  his  jjublic  efforts  he  was 
remarkable  for  seeming  and  holding  the  attention  of 
his  hearers.  He  was  a  superior  reader  and  unusually 
gifted  in  prayer.  Dr.  Ma.son  said  he  knew  but  few 
who  could  com])are  with  him.  He  never  had  a 
hobby  and  never  adopted  an  opinion  because  others 
did.  His  plans  were  practical  rather  than  specula- 
tive. As  a  pastor  he  was  laborious  and  faithful, 
deeply  interested  in  all  the  families  of  his  flock. 
The  widow  and  orphan  found  in  him  a  warm  friend. 
The  young  were  drawn  to  him.     There  was  a  seeming 


playfulness  about  him,  a  blending  of  wit  and  humor 
that  rendered  him  entertaining  and  attractive.  His 
faith  was  remarkable;  it  kept  him  buoyant  and 
hoi)eful  in  the  darkest  scenes.  He  scarcelj'  put  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  prayer.  He  could  not  say 
enough  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  Though 
for  eighteen  months  his  body  was  enfeebled  hy  paraly- 
sis, his  mind  was  unclouded,  and  seemed  to  beam  forth 
with  more  than  usual  brilliancy;  he  talked  familiarly 
of  death,  and  waited  its  api)roach  with  cheerful  hope. 

McLean,  John,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Beloit,  AVis.,  was  born  in  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber 3d,  1837.  He  graduated  from  Hamilton  College, 
in  1862,  and  studied  theology  at  Auburn  Seminary. 
He  was  Tutor  in  Hamilton  College,  1865-6.  He  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Galena,  111.,  in  1866,  and  continued  in 
this  relation  until  1872,  from  which  date  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  congregation  in  which  he  now  labors. 
He  is  a  faithful  and  successful  preacher,  and  beloved 
by  the  people  to  whom  he  ministers.  Dr.  McLean 
has  published  sermons,  speeches  and  essays. 

MacMaster,  Rev.  Algernon  S.,D.  D.,  the 
third  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  and  Jane  (Brown) 
MacMaster,  was  born  November  17th,  1807,  in  Mer- 
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cer.  Pa.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  N.  Y. ,  and 
after  teaching  and  studying  theology  tive  or  six 
years,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Northern  Presbytery 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1833  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  Galway  Church,  to  succeed 
his  father,  and  continued  there  until  1838,  although 
he  ministered  part  of  the  time  at  Schenectady,  in 
connection  with  Galway.  In  1838  he  changed  his 
ecclesiastical   connection,   and  the  same   vear  took 
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charge  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pitts- 
burg, wiiere  he  iniiustercd  four  years.  He  then 
tilled  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  at  Westfield,  Pa.,  with 
abundant  evidence  of  God's  blessing  during  twelve 
years,  and  subsequently,  for  twenty-four  years,  .served 
the  Church  of  Poland,  Ohio,  where  his  ministrations 
were  marked  with  distinguished  ability  and  success. 
He  died  in  October,  1882. 

Dr.  JIacJIaster  w;i.s  a  learned  and  able  theologian. 
In  the  pulpit  he  was  "  a  workman  that  needed  not 
to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  Word  of  Truth." 
His  preaching  w;is  doctrinal,  practical  and  edifying. 
His  pulpit  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  peculiarly 
solemn  and  impressive.  His  prayers  were  remarkable 
for  their  earnestness,  unction  and  power.  As  a  pastor, 
he  was  faithful  in  visiting  the  sick,  comforting  the 
mourning,  and  catechising  and  instructing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Church.  As  a  presbj'ter,  he  was  thor- 
oughly versed  in  our  Form  of  Church  Government, 
and  always  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  Presbytery, 
Synod,  and  in  the  General  Assembly,  where  his  voice 
was  frequently  heard.  Dr.  MacMaster  was  thoroughly 
orthodox,  firm  for  the  right,  cordial  and  genial  in  his 
friendships,  and  always  the  true  Christian  gentleman. 

MacMaster,  Erasmus  D.,  D.D.,  the  sou  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  and  Jane  (Brown)  JIacMaster,  was 
born  at  Mercer,  Pa.,  February  4th,  18116;  graduated 
at  Union  College,  in  1827;  .studied  theology  under  his 
father,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Northern  Presbytery 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  June  16th, 
1829.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ballstown,  N.  Y.,  by  Albany  Presbytery 
(having  changed  his  church  relation).  This  relation, 
which  lasted  seven  years,  was  dissolved,  April  24th, 
1838,  by  reason  of  the  concern  he  felt  for  the  great 
West  and  the  education  of  its  sons. 

In  1838  Dr.  MacMaster  was  elected  President  of 
Hanover  College,  Indiana.  August  13th,  184.5,  he 
was  inaugurated  President  of  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1849. 
Subsequently  he  wa,s  ofiered  the  Professorship  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  New  Albanj', 
Ind.,  which  he  accepted,  reluctantly.  He  was  elected 
by  the  As.sembly,  June  2d,  1866,  to  the  Chair  of  The- 
ology in  the  Northwestern  Theologicjil  Seminarj',  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  that  cit}-, 
December  10th,  1866.    His  death  was  one  of  triumph. 

Dr.  JIacMaster  was  justly  distinguished  for  his 
eminent  talents,  and  his  varied  and  his  extensive 
acquirements.  As  a  preacher  and  a  theologian  he 
was  confessedly  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  our 
Church.  He  was  a  true  Christian  gentleman.  All 
who  made  his  acquaintance  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  dignity,  solemnity  and  excellence  of  his 
character,  and  with  the  uniform  kindness  of  his 
deportment.  Among  his  most  prominent  traits  were 
profound  humility,  a  manly  independence  of  thought 
and  action  upon  questions  of  truth  and  duty,  decided 
convictions  upon  all  practical  (juestions,  and  an  in- 


j  flexible  purpose  to  do  what  was  right,  when  he  had 

determined  what  that  was.     But  perhaps  his  most 

[  marked  characteristic  w;is  his  sympathy  with  man  as 

I  man.     Such  was  his  estimate  of  the  soul,  its  future 

I  capabilities  and  immortal  destiny,  that  he  made  little 

account  of  the  accidental  dilierenccs  distinguishing 

one  from  another  in  this  world.     In  his  planning  and 

prayers  for  the  good  of  others  he  looked  upon  the 

race  as  on  an  equality  before  God  and  in  view  of  law, 

and  he  labored  for  the  souls  of  men  as  lost  and  ruined, 

but  redeemed  by  Christ,  with  a  singleness  of  purpose 

and  elevation  of  aim  rarely  attained.    With  an  intense 

yearning  he  looked  and  longed  for  the  day  when 

civil,  intellectual  and  religious  freedom   should  be 
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universal,  .and,  if  his  aims  were  too  high  to  be  realized 
during  his  life,  he  so  impressed  his  views  upon  hun- 
dreds of  his  pupils  that  they  will  aid  in  their  realiza- 
tion hereafter. 

McMillan,  John,  D.D.,was  born  at  Fagg's  Manor, 
Chester  county.  Pa.,  November  11th,  1752.  After 
being  fitted  for  college  at  Fagg's  Manor  Academy, 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Blair,  he  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall. 
Princeton,  under  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  1772.  "SMiile  at 
college  he  was  one  day  .so  impressed  by  his  solitary 
reflections  of  truth  and  duty  that  he  became  the  sub- 
ject of  .1  sudden  conversion,  and,  in  consequence, 
upon  graduating,  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Robert 
Smith,  of  Pequea.  He  was  licensed  by  New  Castle 
Presbytery,  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and 
performed  missionary  .ser\-ice  in  Maryland,  We.stern 
Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  177.5  he 
organized  the  churches  of  Pigeon  Creek  and  Chartiers, 
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over  which  he  was  oidaiued.  the  following  year  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Donegal.  He  was  soon  after  married, 
and  removed  his  worldly  all  to  his  field  of  labor  on 
pack-horses.  He  lived  in  a  log  cabin,  and  was  a 
stranger  to  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  (For  a  rejirescnta,- 
tion  of  this  humlile  dwelling  see  p.  508.)  He  estab- 
li.sbed  a  .school,  whicli  became  tlie  nucleus  of  Jefferson 
College.  From  this  theological  school  issued  a  hundred 
young  men,  many  of  whom  afterwards  became  dis- 
tinguished preachers.  He  died  November  IGth,  1833, 
aged  eighty-one. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  McMillan  was  zealous  and 
powerful.  His  style  partook  of  the  athletic  rugged- 
ness  of  his  person.  Though  he  wrote  and  memorized 
his  sermons,  he  gave  little  attention  to  the  beauties 
of  rhetoric.  He  lashed  with  unsparing  hand  what- 
ever he  conceived  to  be  'Niees  or  weaknesses  worthy 
of  reprool'.     AVidesprend  and  jiowerful   revivals   oc- 
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curred  under  his  ministry.  He  witnessed,  without 
apjiroval,  the  falling  and  jerking  exercises  which  de- 
formed the  great  revival  of  1800.  His  own  people  he 
took  care  to  indoctrinate  thoroughly.  When  the 
Presbytery  of  Redstone  was  attached  to  the  Synod  of 
Virginia, Dr.  McMillan's  relations  to  his  native  SjTiod, 
of  course,  ceased,  but  it  is  ple;isant  to  reflect  that  the 
early  labors  of  this  patriarch  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
were  fostered  by  the  Sj-nod  of  Philadelphia. 

McMillan,  Rev.  Neil,  was  one  of  the  three  who 
constituted  the  Presbytery  of  Alabama.  The  Rev. 
Roliert  Nail,  in  his  discourse  entitled  "The  Dead  of 
the  Synod  of  Alabama,"  observes,  "  I  suppose  I  may 
.safely  say  that  he  was  the  first  Preshi/terian  minister  to 
remove  to  our  State."  Mr.  McMillan  came  to  that 
region  as  early  as  1818.     For  a  series  of  j'ears  he 


,  ministered  to  four  churches,  Ucliee  Valley  and  Es- 
cumbia,  in  Florida,  andUruouaudEuphronia,  in  Mon- 
roe county,  Ala.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  kept  these 
churches  together,  but  after  his  death,  in  1837,  they 
disapijcared,  with  the  e.xception  of  Uchee  Valley, 
from  the  Presbyterian  roll.  Presbytery,  in  recording 
Mr.  JIcMillan's  death,  says,  "  He  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  its  earliest  settlement,  and  has 
labored  long  and  faithfully  in  the  ministry,  enduring 
hardships,  privations,  and  sometimes  poverty  and 
danger,  too,  from  love  to  the  cause  of  his  Heavenly 
Master.  His  labor  is  ended,  his  warfare  accom- 
plished, and  the  victory,  we  trust,  achieved,  and  he 
is  nowenjoj-ing  the  rewards  of  his  labors." 

McMillan,  Rev.  William,  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  September  22d,  1724,  after 
which  he  subscribed  a  declaration  of  his  adherence 
to  the  Westminster  Confession,  being  the  tirst  who 
is  recorded  to  have  done  so.  He  was  ordered  to  sup- 
ply the  people  of  Virginia  during  his  abode  there. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  Rehoboth,  on  Pocomoke, 
in  Coventry  parish,  with  Accomac  county,  which 
contained  "  the  people  of  Virginia." 

McMordie,  Rev.  Robert,  was  ordained  by 
Donegal  Presbytery,  in  1754,  pastor  of  Upper  ilarsh 
Creek  and  Round  Hill,  and  relea.scd  from  the 
charge  in  January,  1761.  He  accepted,  in  1762,  a 
call  to  Hanover.  In  1768  he  joined  the  Second 
Philadelphia  Presbytery.  They  sent  him  the  next 
year  South,  aud  the  Synod  sent  him,  in  1772,  to 
Virginia  and  Carolina.  In  May,  1777,  he  was  called 
to  Tinkling  Spring,  New  Dublin,  Reedy  Creek  and 
Fourth  Creek.  He  went  South  again  in  1784.  Mr. 
McMordie  was  a  chaplain  in  the  war  of  Independence, 
and  a  member  of  the  Order  Of  the  Cincinnati.  He 
died  May  2  2d,  1796. 

McNair,  Evander,  D.  D.,  entered  the  min- 
istry from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Virginia, 
before  reaching  his  majority,  and  for  half  a  century 
has  been  devoted  exclusirely  to  his  profession,  half 
the  time  in  his  native  State,  North  Carolina,  the 
other  half  in  the  Southwest.  His  field  of  labor  in 
Carolina  covered  a  large  extent  of  country,  from  the 
sources  of  Little  River  to  its  j  unction  with  the  Cape 
Fear,  aud  east  of  the  same  to  Black  River,  including 
Bcthesda,  Cypress,  Long  Street,  Cina  Grove,  Slount 
Pi.sgah,  Sardis  and  Bluff'  churches,  several  of  which  he 
organized.  He  was  looked  for  at  the  Spring  and  Fall 
communions  of  adjacent  churches,  especially  Tirza, 
Buffalo,  Euphronia  and  Union,  with  almost  as  much 
certainty  as  the  pastor  of  the  same. 

Here  his  infiuence  still  abides,  and  the  recollection 
of  him  will  never  fade  from  the  memory  of  those  who 
loved  him  as  friend,  counsellor  and  guide,  while  his 
abundant  labors,  faithful  and  efficient  ministry,  will 
remain  among  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  these 
churches. 

In  Alabama,  Te.xas  and  Arkansas  Dr.  McNair's 
labors  were  signally  blessed.     His  commanding  pre.s- 
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ence,  physical  aud  moral  courage,  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing, coupled  with  his  gifts  and  graces  as  a  preacher, 
gave  hini  a  conceded  advantage  in  a  new  and  frontier 
country.  Poinilnr  at  home  and  abroad,  he  is  specially 
so  with  young  men,  even  ■witli  the  careless,  reckless 
and  wa.vward,  and  can  approach  such  on  the  subject 
of  religion  without  embarrassnunit  or  oflVnce.  His 
preaching  is  direct,  earnest,  awakening,  especially  in 
times  of  revival.  His  tender  sympathj',  in  the  home 
of  trial,  trouble,  sorrow  and  death,  has  endeared 
him  to  many  who  have  enjoyed  his  pastoral  care. 

McNair,  John,  D.  D.,  was  born  near  Newtown, 
Bucks  county.  Pa.,  May  28th,  1806;  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  in  1828;  studied  theology  at  Prince- 
ton ;  was  licen.sed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Pliiladclphia,  in  1831,  and  was  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist l>y  the  Prcsb3-tery  of  Erie,  No\'ember  7th,  1833. 


and  unaffected,  lucid  and  easily  comprehended.  As 
a  logician  be  took  a  high  rank,  and  consequently  was 
an  able  debater. 

McNair,  Rev.  Malcolm,  was  born  in  Kobcson 
county,  N.  C,  August  '24th,  17Tt>.  He  was  for  a 
while  a  member  of  Dr.  McCorkle's  school  in  Rowan, 
I  but  finished  his  course,  classical  and  theological, 
under  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Guilford,  at  whose  school  he 
became  hopefully  pious.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  March  27th, 
1801.  On  June  2d,  1803,  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled i)astor  of  Centre  and  Ashpole  churches,  in 
Robeson  county,  and  Lairrel  Hill,  in  Richmond 
county,  and  in  preaching  to  these  congregations  aud 
others  iu  the  neighborhood,  he  passed  his  life,  which 
was  brought  to  a  close  August  4th,  1822.  He  is 
rei)reseuted  as  having  been  a  man  of  a  most  gentle 
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Dr.  McNair  labored  as  an  evangelist  about  eight 
years — one  in  Warren,  Pa.,  one  in  Fairmount,  Phila- 
delphia, one  in  Vincennes,  Ind,  one  in  Milford,  N.  J., 
one  in  Stroud-sburg,  Pa.,  and  more  than  three  in 
Musconetcong  Valley,  N.  J.  His  first  ijermanent 
.settlement  Avas  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  labored, 
faithfully  and  successfully,  eleven  years.  After  leav- 
ing Lancaster  he  preached  at  Clinton,  N.  J.,  for  six  or 
eight  years.     His  death  occurred  January  27th,  18G7. 

Dr.  McNair,  though  retiring  iu  his  manner  and 
deportment,  was  ever  cheerful  and  kind,  possessing, 
however,  a  firmness  and  integrity  of  purpose  which 
made  itself  felt  in  his  expressed  opinions,  together 
with  a  sincerity  uniiuestioned,  which  gave  a  high 
tone  to  his  public  ministrations.  His  sermons  evinced 
a  higli  order  of  talent;  they  were  elocjuent,  yet  plain 


and  kindly  spirit,  and  an  eloquent  preacher. 

McNair,  Rev.  Solomon,  was  bom  near  Browns- 
burg,  Pa.,  August  3d,  1815,  and  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son College  in  1840.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Donegal,  May  8th,  1840;  stated  supply  at 
Middle  Octorara,  Pa.,  1844,  and  pastor,  1846-53.  He 
was  pastor  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  1853-61;  stated  supply 
at  Upper  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa.,  1862-64;  stated  .supply  at 
Little  Britain,  Pa.,  1864;  pastor,  1867-73.  He  died 
December  29t]i,  1873.  Sir.  McNair  was  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  modest 
man,  and  of  a  retiring  disposition,  but  faithful  and 
successful  in  his  high  vocation. 

McNeill,  Rev.  George, was  born  in  Fayette^ille, 
N.  C,  September  24th,  1>'27,  of  Scotch  lineage.  His 
academical  studies  were  pursued  in  tlie  High  School 
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of  his  native  town,  and  his  college  education  was 
bfguu  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  com- 
pleted at  Delaware  College,  in  1S4G.  "While  a  student 
at  the  latter  Institution  he  made  a  public  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ,  and  consecrated  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  After  spending  some  time  at 
Union  Seminary,  New  York,  he  entered  the  Middle 
class  in  Princeton  Seminary  in  1847,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1849.  Returning  home,  he  was  licensed  by  his 
Presbytery,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  1850,  ordained  to 
the  full  work  of  the  ministry.  He  preached  for  some 
years  as  a  Domestic  Missionary  and  stated  supply,  at 
Ashboro  and  Cedar  Falls.  In  consequence  of  failing 
health  he  was  laid  aside  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry,  but  in  his  retirement  still  meditated  schemes 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  One  of 
these  schemes  was  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian 
newspaper,  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Church  in  North  Carolina.  Secui'ing  the  approval 
of  the  Synod  and  some  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  en- 
listing other  influential  men,  a, joint  stock  company 
was  formed,  and  the  first  number  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Presbyterian  issued  from  Fayette\'ille,  January 
1st,  1858,  with  Rev.  George  McNeill  as  editor. 

The  paper  was  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  JIcNeill 
until  his  death,  August  l8th,  1801.  The  announced 
design  of  the  paper  was,  primarily,  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Presbyterianism  in  North  Carolina,  and  this 
design  has  been  largely  accomiilished.  Jlr.  McNeill 
was  peculiarly  fitted,  by  his  readiness,  accuracy, 
courage,  and  vigorous  style,  for  editorial  work,  and 
the  paper,  surviving  till  the  present,  has  been  useful 
in  arousing,  not  only  North  Carolina  Presbyterians, 
but  the  whole  Southern  Church,  to  greater  diligence 
and  faithfulness  in  the  work  of  Chri.st.  He  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh,  in  the  enterprise  originated  by 
him. 

McNish,  Rev.  G-eorge,  was  a  native  of  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1705,  with 
the  Rev.  Francis  Makemie.  The  Rev.  John  Hamp- 
ton came  at  the  same  time.  They  were  no  doubt 
induced  to  come  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ma- 
kemie, who  had  already  labored  here  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  the  Spring  of  1710  Mr.  McNish  was 
called  as  the  eighth  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  the  first 
formed  in  America.  For  a  short  time  he  labored 
among  the  people  of  Monokiu  and  Wicomico,  in 
Marj'land,  but,  it  appears,  was  not  settled  as  their 
pastor. 

In  1711  Mr.  McNish  became  the  ministerof  Jamaica. 
In  1710  he  was  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery. 
He  may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  Presbyterianism 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1716  he  was  again 
Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and 
conse(iuently  preached  the  synodical  sermon  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in  1717. 
The  same  year  he  was  deputed  by  the  Synod  to  act  as 


its  representative  abroad,  for  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligion in  this  country.  This  visit,  however,  he  did 
not  make,  but  the  ai>pointment  and  other  importjint 
service  assigned  him,  prove  that  he  wa-s  a  leading 
and  influential  minister,  and  enjoyed,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  confidence  of  his  brethren.  In  l~Si 
Synod  recorded  its  "  great  grief"  at  his  decease.  In 
the  Church  Register  of  Newtown  it  is  stated  that  he 
died  March  lOth,  1722.  His  remains  were  buried  in 
the  Jamaica  cemetery. 

McNulty,  Joseph  McCarrell,  D.  D.,  was  born 
in  Fayetteville,  Franklin  county.  Pa.,  September 
18th,  1827.  He  was  named  for  his  mother's  brother, 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  McCarrell,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Graduating  from  the  A.ssociate  Reformed  Classical 
Institute  in  Newburgh,  he  studied  theology  in  the 
Associate  Reformed  Seminary,  of  which  his  uncle 
was  President,  at  the  same  place,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  First  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
tery of  New  Y'ork,  in  May,  1851.  He  became  pastor 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  West  Kortright, 
N.  Y.,  In  September,  1852,  and  continued  so  four 
years.  He  then  built  up  a  missionary  church  in 
Holiart,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  same  con- 
nection. He  took  charge,  for  four  years,  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Congregational  Church  of  Clarkson,  N.  Y., 
in  1857.  In  1862  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Jlontgomery,  N.  Y'.,  and  in  1867,  a 
call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Winona,  Minn. 
He  was  installed,  in  1872,  over  the  Claremont  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  In  July,  1874, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J. , 
where  his  labors  for  nearly  nine  years  have  proved 
eminently  successful. 

Dr.  McNirlty  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  cur- 
rent religious  literature  of  the  day.  For  seven  years 
he  has  prepared  a  weekly  study  of  the  International 
Sabbath-school  Lessons  for  the  local  press,  with  great 
acceptance.  As  a  man,  he  is  aflable,  frank,  kind- 
hearted  and  manly.  In  professional  and  social  life 
he  is  endeared  to  all  by  consecration,  personal  devo- 
tion and  sacrifice.  He  is  an  eloquent,  forcible  and 
effective  preacher.  An  unction  pervades  his  sennons 
and  makes  him  "'wise  to  win  souls."  As  a  pastor, 
he  is  conscientious  and  faithful,  and  in  every  Chris- 
tiau  enterprise  he  is  active  and  earnest. 

McPheeters,  Samuel  Bro-wn,  D.D.,  so  called 
after  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  of  New  Providence, 
Virginia,  the  fifth  child  of  Rev.  William  McPheeters, 
D.D.,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Ann  Curry,  was  born  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  September  18th,  1819.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  his  native  State  in  June,  1841. 
After  his  graduation,  he  returned  home  and  began 
the  study  of  law,  which  he  prosecuted  for  more 
than  a  year.  Toward  the  end  of  August,  1843,  the 
young  law  student  left  Raleigh  for  Princeton,  N.  J., 
with  a  view  of  joining  the  Theological  Seminary 
in  that  place.  After  his  licensure  he  was  a  preacher 
to    the   colored    people   of   Amelia    and    Nottaway 
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counties,  Va.,  1846-8,  and  was  diligent,  faithful, 
successful  aud  very  acceptable  in  his  work.  He  was 
ordiiined  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbtery  of  East 
Hanover,  .Tune  10th,  1848,  and  was  pastor-elect  at 
Amelia,  C.  H.,  Va.,  1848-51.  Here  his  lot  was  ca.st 
among  a  cultured  and  geueious  people,  by  whom  he 
was  highly  esteemed.  In  18.31  lie  took  charge  of  the 
Westminster  (Pine  Street)  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  continued  to  be  its  pastor  until  1863,  amid  con- 
stantly increasing  evidences  of  his  usefulness,  and 
constantly  repeated  tokens  of  mutual  affection 
between  himself  and  the  people  whom  he  so  faithfully 
served  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ.  From  1868-70, 
he  was  pastor  of  Jlulberr^'  Church,  Ky.,  where  he 
was  eminently  faithful  and  greatly  beloved.  He  died 
March  9th,  1>^70,  whispering  with  his  latest  breath, 
"To  live  is  Chri.st,  to  die  is  gain." 


SAMl'KL  BROWN   M'PHEETEKS,    D.D. 

Dr.  MePheeters'  life  and  character  presented  an 
admirable  specimen  of  well  ordered  natural  endow- 
ments, sanctified  and  ennobled  by  grace.  He  was 
endowed  with  a  wLsdom  that  delivered  him,  consist- 
ently, from  hasty,  foolish  and  ill-tempered  things. 
With  a  judgment  pre-eminently  sound,  it  was  safe  at 
all  times  to  trust  him  as  a  counsellor.  His  piety  was 
cast  in  the  loftiest  mould,  aud  yet  there  never  ap- 
peared in  its  composition  a  shadow  of  fanaticism. 
Everything  about  him  betokened  a  sojourner  and 
the  pilgrim,  staff  in  hand,  waiting  only  for  the 
morning.  As  a  preacher,  he  would  not,  in  common 
acceptation,  be  called  eloquent.  And  yet  the  people 
always  heard  him  gladly.  His  apt  illustrations  and 
intense  common  sense  arrested  attention  from  the 
start,   and    the  preacher,    rajit   in   the   fervor  of  his 


earnestness,  spake  as  one  who  came  directly  from 
the  presence  of  God,  while  the  message  which  he 
bore  was  fragrant  with  the  incense  that  burns  in 
the  Holy  Place. 

MePheeters,  "William,  D.  D.,  was  born,  Sej)- 
teniber  28tli,  177M,  in  Augusta  county,  Va.  He  began 
his  classical  course  in  Staunton,  and  finished  his 
education  at  Liberty  Hall  Academy.  In  1707  he 
commenced  the  .study  of  medicine,  at  Cynthiana,  Ky . , 
but  abandoned  it.  His  theological  studies  were  pur- 
sued chiefly  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  at  New 
Providence.  He  was  licensed  to  preach,  April  19th, 
1802,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington;  in  October  fol- 
lowing vLsited  the  State  of  Kentucky,  aud  preached 
in  various  places  till  about  March,  1803;  then  pa.ssed 
over  to  Ohio,  preached  in  Chilicothe  aud  other  places, 
and  after  an  ab.sence  of  a  few  weeks,  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky, taking  charge  of  a  church  in  Danville,  also 
opening  a  school.  After  one  year  he  returned  to 
CjTithiana,  and  subsequently  made  a  second  visit  to 
Chilicothe.  After  a  visit  to  Kentucky  he  returned 
to  Virginia.  During  the  winter  of  1804  he  visited 
tlie  counties  of  Greenbriar  and  Jlonroe,  and  sub.se- 
queutly  took  charge,  for  six  months,  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  New  Lebanon  and  Windy  Cove.    In  December, 

1805,  he  began  to  officiate  as  a  stated  supply  at 
Bethel  Church;  received  a  call  from  it,  April  15th, 

1806,  and  two  or  three  days  after  was  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  In  June,  1810,  he  took  charge 
of  the  Academy  and  Church  in  Ealeigh,  N.  C.  His 
connection  with  the  academy  continued  until  1826, 
and  his  connection  with  the  church,  as  a  stated  sup-- 
ply,  several  years  longer.  Prom  February,  1836,  to 
July,  1837,  he  had  charge  of  a  female  school  in 
Fayetteville.  In  the  Autumn  of  1837  he  undertook 
an  agency  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Domes- 
tic Missions  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  the  Spring  of  1839.  In  1840  he  was  cho- 
sen President  of  Davidson  College,  but  owing  to  ill 
health,  declined  the  election.  He  died,  November 
7th,  1842.  Dr.  SlcPheeters  received  many  testimo- 
nies of  high  public  regard,  and  fulfilled  with  exem- 
plary fidelity  every  public  trust  that  was  committed 
to  him.  He  was  several  times  a  commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  PresbvTrerian  Church,  and 
never  failed  to  command  in  that  body  a  high  degree 
of  respect.  He  was  for  many  years  a  faithful  and 
efficient  Trustee  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
He  was  an  eminently  practical,  useful  and  respect- 
able man. 

MePheeters,  ■William  M. ,  M.  D.,  second  son 
of  the  Kev.  Dr.  William  MePheeters,  was  born  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  December  3d,  1815.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  graduated 
from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1840.  Having  served  a  year  as 
resident  physician  atBlockley  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
he  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  Fall  of  1841. 
Soon  afteward  he  was  chosen   Professor  of  Clinical 
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Medicine  and  Pathological  Anatomy,  and  subse- 
quently, of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  in  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  College,  in  which  positions  he 
served,  with  distinguished  ability,  for  fourteen  years. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  filled  a  I'rofe.ssorship  in 
the  Missouri'Medicul  College,  which  he  resigned,  in 
1874,  to  accept  tlie  office  of  Medical  Director  of  the 
St.  Louis  Life  Insurance  Company.  From  18.56  to 
1861  he  was  surgeon  of  the  United  States  JIarine 
Hospital,  at  St.  Louis,  and  for  sixtceu  years  was 
physician  in  charge  of  the  medical  wards  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  same  city. 
From  1843  to  1861  he  edited,  with  great  ability,  the 
Si.  Louis  3Tetlical  and  Surijical  Journal,  and  has  been 
President  of  the  Qity  and  State  Jledical  Associations. 
Dr.  McPheeters  is  au  earnest  and  active  Christian. 


WILLIAM  H.  H^PHKETERS,  M.  U. 

Able  and  convincing  in  speech,  he  is  outspoken  and 
fearless,  on  all  occasions,  for  the  truth.  The  son  of  a 
minister,  and  the  brother  of  the  saintly  S.  B.  Mc- 
Hheeters,  D.  D.,  and  thus  knowing  something  of  a 
minister's  trials,  he  has  always  been  the  pastor's 
sympathizing  and  devoted  friend.  He  enjoys  the 
unbounded  afiection  and  confidence  of  the  Grand 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, of  St.  Louis,  over  which, 
for  many  years,  as  au  elder,  he  has  ruled  so  wisely 
and  well. 

McPherrin,  Rev.  John,  was  born  in  York  (now 
Adams)  county,  Pa.,  Noveml)er  loth,  17.57;  graduated 
May  7th,  1788,  at  Dickinson  College,  and  studied 
theology  under  the  direction  of  Rev,  John  Clark,  pastor 
Bethel,  Allegheny  county.  Pa.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  August  2l)tli,  1789,  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of  Salem 
and   t'uity,  Westmoreland  county.   Pa.,  Sciitember 


22d,  1791.  Here  he  labored  with  great  success  for  a 
number  of  years.  On  June  25th,  1800,  he  resigned 
the  charge  at  Unity,  and  on  AprU  20th,  1803,  that  of 
Salem,  and  having  accepted  a  call  fiom  the  united 
congi-egations  of  Concord  and  Muddy  Creek,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Erie  Presbytery,  he  was  transferred 
to  that  Presbytery,  April  9th,  1805.  A  few  years 
afterwards  he  had  charge  of  Concord  and  Harmony, 
and  still  later,  of  Butler  and  Concord.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  Church  in  the  town  of 
Butler,  and  was  its  pastor  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 
He  was  Jloderator  of  the  Synod  of  Vuginia  in  1799, 
and  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg  in  1805.  He  died 
February  10th,  1822. 

Mr.  McPherrin  was  a  thorough  Latin  aud  Greek 
scholar',  and  for  a  number  of  years  after  he  was  settled 
in  the  ministry,  taught  a  class  of  young  men,  most  of 
whom  became  ministers  of  the  gospel.  He  was  an 
able,  laithful  and  devoted  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 
For  some  years  before  his  death  he  apjjeared  to  be 
remarkably  weaned  from  the  world;  he,  indeed,  lived 
above  the  world.  His  whole  heart  aud  soul  were 
absorbed  in  the  love  of  God,  and  his  aim  was,  by  all 
means,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom. 

McPherson,  Hon.  Ed'ward,  LLi.  D.,  was  born 
in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  31st,  1830.  He  graduated 
from  Pennsylvania  College  in  1848.  He  began  the 
study  of  the  law  with  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  in 
Lancaster,  but  from  ill  health  did  not  complete  the 
course.  He  turned  his  attention  to  newspaper  pur- 
suits, as  correspondent  and  editor.  In  1851  he  edited 
the  JJarrisburg  Daily  American;  in  1852-4,  the  Lan- 
caster Independent  Whig;  in  1855,  the  Piffsivrg  Daily 
Times;  in  1878-80,  the  Philadelphia  Press.  He  was 
elected  a  representative  in  Congress  for  his  native 
district,  in  1858  and  1860,  to  the  Thirty-sixth  and 
Thirty-seventh  Congresses.  At  the  close  of  his  con- 
gressional service  he  was  for  eight  months  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, aud  was  chosen  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Ignited  States,  from  the  Thirty- 
eighth  to  the  Forty-third  Congress,  inclusive,  being 
a  continuous  service  of  twelve  years,  and  again  for 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  being  a  total  service  of 
fourteen  j'ears  in  that  office.  In  1881  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing, Treasury  Departmeut,  which  position  he  occu2)ied 
for  a  year  aud  a  half.  Jlr.  McPherson's  publications 
have  been  numerous.  Among  them  are  the  "Growth 
of  Individualism,"  "The  Christian  Principle,  Its 
Influence  upon  Government,"  "The  Family  in  its 
Relations  to  the  State,"  "Know  Thyself,  Personally 
aud  Nationally  Considered,"  and  "Handbook  of 
Politics  for  1872,  for  1874,  for  1876,  for  1878,  for 
1880,  for  1882." 

McPherson,  Simon  John,  D.  D.,  is  the  second 
child  of  John  Finlay  and  Jcannette  (Eraser)  McPher- 
son, and  was  born  in  Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  N.Y., 
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January  19th,  1850.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1874,  with  the  first  academic  rank  in  his  class. 
For  one  year  he  was  Tutor  in  Mathematics  at  Princeton. 
In  187.')  he  entered  Princeton  Seminary.  In  1877  he 
gave  the  Ma-ster'.s  oration.  He  wa.s  licen.sed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbj'tery  of  Rochester,  in  April,  1877,  and 
was  installed,  by  the  I'resbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange, 
pastor  of  the  East  Orange  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1879.  Here  his  labors  were  largely  blessed. 
In  November,  1882,  he  entered  on  the  pastorate  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  111.,  in  which 
he  still  continues.  Dr.  McPherson  has  gained  the 
admiring  love  of  his  church  and  of  his  ministerial 
brethren,  and  has  already  taken  rank  among  the  lead- 
ing preachers  of  the  country.  He  speaks  entirely 
without  notes,  from  most  thorough  preparation.  In 
his  pulpit  work  he  happily  blends  the  teacher  and  the 
orator.  As  a  speaker,  on  occasions,  with  his  rapid 
earnestness  of  manner,  vigor  of  style  and  delightful 
humor,  he  has  proved  himself  equal  to  the  best.  His 
sermons,  frequently  published,  show  generous  scholar- 
ship, philosophic  comprehension  of  truth,  a  rare 
faculty  of  generalization,  originality  and  fertility  of 
thought,  and  fine  powers  of  illustration.  His  unusual 
abilities,  consecrated  faithfulness,  his  tact  and  wisdom 
as  a  pastor,  his  strong  traits  and  attractive  qualities 
as  a  man,  show  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  important 
position  he  occupies. 

McQueen,  Donald,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Chester- 
field District,  South  Carolina,  June  ^Ist,  1810,  and 
died  in  the  town  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  January  22d, 
1880.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  After  gradu- 
ating from  South  Carolina  College,  in  1832,  he  taught 
for  a  time  in  the  Academy  at  Cheraw.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the   Theological   Seminary  at  Columbia   in 

1836,  and  after  supplying  the  Church  at  Sumter, 
S.   C,  for  a  time,  was  installed,  in  the  Spring  of 

1837,  pastor  of  this  church,  jointly  with  the  Concord 
Church,  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  town.  This 
joint  pastorate  continued  until  1853,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  Sumter  Church  singly,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death,  his  whole  ministry  of  forty- 
three  years  being  thus  devoted,  jointly  and  singly, 
to  this  one  charge. 

As  a  pastor,  Dr.  McQueen  was  much  beloved  and 
respected.  Genial  in  disposition,  cheerful  in  temper, 
jocund  in  spirit,  his  i)resence  was  a  sunbeam  in  every 
circle.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no  heart  more 
sensitive  than  his  to  the  shadows  that  fell  from  the 
sorrows  of  others.  He  was  faithful  and  untiring  in 
his  labors.  Having  a  large  colored  membership  in 
his  church,  he  devoted  the  Sal>batli  afternoon  service 
especially  to  their  instruction,  so  that,  for  years,  he 
preached  three  times  each  Lord's  day.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  plain  and  practical,  striving  only  to  present 
the  simple  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God,  for  the 
edification  of  believers  and  the  conversion  of  sinners. 
He  was  greatly  blessed  in  his  work,  ha\ing  received 
many  into  the  church  as  seals  of  his  ministry.     He 


was  a  good  man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
faith. 

McQueen,  Rev.  Martin,  .son  of  Col.  Donald  and 
Catharine  McQueen,  was  l)orn  in  Kobe.son  <'ounty, 
N.  C.  He  graduated,  with  distinction,  at  Davidson 
College,  in  .Junf,  1851,  and  entered  the  Tlieological 
Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  the  Fall  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Fayetteville 
Presbytery,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1853,  and  com- 
pleted his  theological  course  in  June  of  the  year 
following.  His  first  charge  was  the  temporary 
supply  of  the  Greensboro  Church,  where  his  labors 
were  attended  with  a  revival  of  religion  which 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  quite  a  number  to  the 
church.  In  April,  18.55,  he  was  ordained,  and  for 
four  years  supplied  Harmony  and  Mizpah  churches, 
in  Richmond  cf)unty,  and  Sharon,  Macedonia  and 
Mt.  Carrael  churches,  in  Montgomerj'  county. 

In  1859  he  took  charge  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Wilmington,  where,  after  two  years  and  a  half,  his 
labors  were  increased  by  the  additional  charge  of 
the  First  Church,  left  vacant  by  the  Rev.  M.  B. 
Grier,  its  pastor.  In  1864  he  accepted  a  call  to 
become  pastor  of  Union  and  Carthage  churches,  in 
Moore  county,  where  he  still  continues — 1883.  During 
this  long  continued  pastorate  Mr.  McQixeen  has  been 
abundant  in  labors,  having  supplied,  for  several 
years,  Buffalo  and  Bethesda  churches,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  preach  to  Camron  Church,  on  the  R.  &  A.  A. 
L.  R.  R.  He  has  thus,  for  a  long  period,  singly  and 
alone,  cultivated  this  important  and  extensive  field, 
and  has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  work  of  the 
Lord  greatly  prospering  in  his  hands.  Indeed,  this  is 
his  crown  of  rejoicing,  that  God  has  owned  and  blessed 
his  labors  wherever  he  has  preached. 

Mr.  McQueen's  large-heartedness  and  generous 
disposition  make  him  strong  in  his  personal  attach- 
ments, and  a  general  favorite,  especially  with  the  peo- 
ple of  his  charge  who  are  devotedly  attached  to  him. 
As  a  Church  officer,  he  is  conservative  and  practical, 
a  good  debater,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  Church  is 
prominent  and  influential.  He  has  the  gifts  and 
qualities  which  eminently  fit  him  for  the  pastoral 
office.  As  a  preacher,  he  ranks  deservedly  high.  His 
sermons  are  lucid,  Scriptural  and  searching,  and  his 
manner  of  delivery  is  earnest,  impressive,  and  often 
powerful. 

McRee,  James,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  May  10th,  1752;  was  educated  at  Princetoji, 
and  was  licensed  by  Concord  Presbytery  in  April, 
1778,  and  immediately  settled  as  pastor  of  Steel 
Creek  congregation,  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  re- 
mained about  twenty  years.  In  1798  he  left  Steel 
Creek  and  settled  as  pastor  of  Centre  Church,  and 
continued  its  p;istor  about  thirty  years.  Dr.  McRee 
was  dignified  in  the  pulpit,  fluent  in  his  delivery, 
and  a  most  popular  preacher.  He  was  always  a 
friend  of  education.  His  death  occurred  March  28th, 
1840. 
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McSurely,  William  Jasper,  D.  D.,  of  good 

old  Scoti-li-IrUb  st^iik,  was  lioru  in  Adams  county, 
Ohio,  Sejitunibcr  1st,  1834.  He  graduated  I'rom 
Jliami  University,  Ohio,  in  1856,  liaving  througliout 
his  course  maiutaincd  a  high  standing  in  his  cl:iss. 
He  studied  tlieology  in  the  Associate  Relbrmed 
Seminary  at  Oxford,  finishing  his  course  at  that 
Institution  in  1859,  after  its  removal  to  Monmouth, 
111.  In  the  Spring  of  1859  he  entered  upon  his 
labors  as  pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Oxford,  O.  After  a  successful  pastorate  of  more  than 
seven  years  at  Oxford,  he  was  called  to  the  United 
Pre.sbyterian  Church  of  Kirkwood,  111.,  where  be 
labored  with  great  acceptamce  during  the  years 
1867-8.  SuVisequently  he  supplied,  for  nearly  a  year, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lovcland,  Ohio.  In 
1869  he  was  called  to  the  Church  at  Hillsboro,  Ohio, 
where  he  still  continues.  Under  his  ministry  the 
church  has  had  a  steady  and  healthy  growth.  Pre- 
cious sea.sons  of  revival  have  been  enjoyed,  resulting 
in  the  bringing  of  many  .souls  into  the  kingdom. 
Dr.  McSurely  is  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  and 
pulpit  ability.  His  sermons,  written  out  with  great 
care,  are  full  of  the  marrow  and  fatness  of  the 
gospel,  and  are  always  interesting  and  instructive. 
His  style  is  clear  and  sufficiently  ornate,  and  his 
delivery  earnest  and  forciI)le.  In  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  he  has  before  him 
the  prospect  of  many  years  of  usefulness  in  his  loved 
employment  of  preaching  "  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ." 

McWilliams,  Hon.  Jonathan,  was  born  In 
Spruce  C'rtck  Valley,  Huutiugdon  county,  Pa.,  in 
1797.  In  18'27  he  was  elected  a  ruling  elder  of  the 
church  of  his  childhood,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
them  with  fidelity  till  within  five  years  of  his  death, 
at  which  time  he  removed  out  of  the  bounds  of  the 
congregation,  and  resided  in  McVeytown,  Pa.  He 
was  twice  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  from  Hunt- 
ingdon county,  and  served  during  the  years  1842  and 
1843.  He  was  also  elected  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
county.  He  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  the  confi- 
dence of  tlie  community  among  whom  he  spent  almost 
the  whole  of  his  lil'e.  His  intelligence,  piety  and 
public  spirit  commanded  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  a  great  reader,  collected  a  large  library 
of  standard  works,  and  T>ecame  possessed  of  a  very 
general  information.  His  face  was  always  .set  against 
^vroug,  and  he  employed  his  pen  frequently  in  the 
inculcation  of  virtue  and  in  the  defence  of  Christian- 
ity. He  early  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Temperance, 
and  spent  both  time  and  money  in  urging  forward  tlie 
reformation,  both  by  speech  'and  by  the  press.  His 
piety  was  marked  by  simplicity  and  humble  trust. 
He  was  an  example  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  As  a 
Presbyterian,  and  especially  as-a  Pre.sb3'teriau  elder, 
he  was  sincere  and  intelligent  in  his  adoption  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Cate- 
chisms, and  tolerated  no  departure  from  them  in  those 
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wlio  professed  to   adopt   them.     Judge  McWilliams 
died  at  McVeytown,  September  2d,  1870. 

McWTlorter,  Alexander,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
New  Castle  county,  Delaware,  July  15th,  1734;  after 
graduating  in  Princeton  College,  in  1757,  studied 
theology  with  Rev.  William  Tenneut,  of  Freehold, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Augu.st  3d,  1758.  In  the  Summer  of  the  same 
year  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.  In  1764  he  visited  North 
Carolina,  by  order  of  the  Synod,  and  was  very  efficient 
in  establishing  churches  in  that  region.  In  1775  he 
was  appointed,  by  Congress,  to  visit  North  Carolina, 
and  use  every  effort  to  bring  over  the  enemies  of 
independence  to  the  American  cause.  In  1778,  at  the 
.solicifcition  of  General   Knox,  he  acted  as  chaplain 
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whil^  the  army  lay  at  White  Plains.  In  1779  he  left 
Newark,  that  he  might  accept  a  situation  in  North 
Carolina,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  before  the  army 
of  Cornwallis,  losing  almost  all  that  he  possessed. 
Returning  to  Newark,  he  resumed  his  old  charge, 
which  he  retained  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  1802,  at  the  advanced  age  of  si.xty-eight.  Dr. 
McWhorter  was  agent  for  soliciting  funds  in  New 
England,  for  rebuilding  Princeton  College,  which  had 
just  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  had  great  success. 
He  w.as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  organization 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  order 
and  method,  an  accomplished  teacher,  and  among  the 
most  successful  and  popular  preachers  of  his  day.  His 
influence  in  Church  courts  was  very  strong.  He  died 
in  the  triumph  of  a  rapturous  faith,  July  20th,  1807. 
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Means  of  Grace,  :ire  the  instrumentalities  which 
God  h;i.s  ordained  for  our  use,  to  secure  spiritual  on- 
lightment  and  edification.  Such  are  hearing  and 
reading  the  Scriptures,  tlie  Sacraments  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  Baptism,  self-examination,  meditation, 
prayer,  praise,  Christian  conversation,  etc.  These 
means  are  to  be  used  without  any  reference  to  merit, 
solely  with  a  dependence  on  the  Di\-ine  Being;  nor 
can  we  ever  expect  happiness  in  ourselves,  nor  he 
good  exemplars  to  other.s,  while  we  live  in  the  neglect 
of  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  tliat  the  divine  de- 
crees supersede  the  necessity  of  them,  since  Gotl  has 
as  certainly  appointed  the  means  as  tlie  end.  Be- 
sides, He  himself  generally  worljs  by  them,  and 
the  more  means  He  thinks  projier  to  use,  the  more 
He  displays  His  glorious  perfections.  Jesus  Christ, 
when  on  earth,  used  means;  He  prayed.  He  exhorted, 
and  did  good  by  going  from  place  to  place.  Indeed, 
the  system  of  nature,  providence  and  gi-ace,  are  all 
carried  on  by  means.  The  Scriptures  abound  with 
exhorfcitions  to  them  (JIatt.  v;  Rom.  xii1,  and  none 
but  enthusiasts  or  immoral  characters  ever  refuse  to 
use  them. 

Mebane,  Rev.  William  Nelson,  the  son  of 
David  and  Annie  (Cummins)  Mebane,  was  born  in 
Guilford  county,  N.  C,  March  10th,  1809,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  by  Rev.  William  Paisley  and  E.  "W. 
Caruthers,  D.  D.  He  was  gi-aduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1833,  with  distinction. 
He  served  as  a  Tutor  in  the  University  for  one  year, 
and  in  1834  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  took  the 
full  course,  and  was  graduated  in  1837.  He  was 
licensed  by  Orange  Presbytery  in  October,  1837,  and 
for  two  years  labored  as  a  missionary  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  where  he  was  the  means  of  founding  a 
number  of  churches.  On  his  return  to  North  Caro- 
lina, he  was  called  to  tlie  Spring  Garden  Church,  in 
Rockingham  county,  and  was  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist at  Danville,  Va.,  September  22d,  1839,  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  Spring  Garden  in  July,  1841.  He 
was  installed  over  Madison,  a  new  church  formed  out 
of  his  old  charge,  in  August,  1851.  In  1859  he  was 
released,  on  account  of  declining  health,  from  his 
charge,  and  died  May  8th,  1859,  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. "When  asked  concerning  his  prospect, 
just  before  his  death,  he  replied,  "  I  have  no  fear; 
my  peace  ilows  like  a  river." 

Mr.  Mebane  was  a  good  preacher,  possessing  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  .sprightliness  of  maimers. 
For  twenty  years  he  labored  to  build  up  the  Church, 
beginning  with  one  small  organization,  and  with  few 
families  of  Presb)i:erian  affinities.  The  Lord  blessed 
his  labors,  and  several  churches  were  organized  and 
strengtbed  under  his  care. 

Mr.  Mebane  had  a  (juick,  active,  and  at  the  same 
time,  patient  mind.  He  never  forgot  his  .sacred  call- 
ing, and  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  happy 
art  of  leading  people  to  converse  freely  upon  experi- 


mental and  pr;u;tic;il  religion.  With  a  heart  full  of 
love  to  Christ,  he  seldom  spoke  without  impressing 
his  hearers.  As  a  pa.stor,  he  had  no  superior  in  the 
Synod  of  North  Carolina. 

Mecklenburg'  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. During  the  .stormy  times  of  the  Revolution, 
while  public  sentiment  in  North  Carolina  and  its  sister 
colonies  was  making  rapid  strides  toward  a  bold 
resistance  to  augmenting  oppre.s.sions,  the  people  of 
Mecklenburg  and  vicinity,  between  the  Yadkin  and 
the  Catawba,  were  neither  indiflerent  nor  inactivi', 
notwith.staiiding  their  distance  from  the  sealioard. 
There  was  no  printing  press  in  the  upper  country,  and 
as  no  regular  post  traversed  that  region,  a  new.spaper 
was  seldom  seen  there,  among  the  people.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  assembling  at  .stated  places  to  hear  printed 
handbills  from  abroad  read,  or  to  obtain  verbal 
information  of  passing  events.  Charlotte  was  a  cen- 
tral point  for  these  assemblages,  and  there  the  leading 
men  in  that  section  often  met,  at  Queen's  Museum  or 
College,  the  Faneuil  Hall  of  North  Carolina,  to  discuss 
the  exciting  topics  of  the  day.  These  meetings  were 
at  first  irregular,  and  without  system.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  Thomas  Polk,  Colonel  of  the  militia, 
long  a  surveyor  in  the  province,  a  man  of  great 
excellence  of  character,  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
people  around  him,  and  deservedly  popular  (who  was 
also  great  uncle  to  President  Polk),  should  be  author 
ized  to  call  a  convention  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  whenever  circumstanees  should  appear  to 
require  it.  It  was  al.so  agreed  that  such  representa- 
tives should  consist  of  two  from  each  captain's  com- 
pany, to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  militia 
districts,  and  that  their  decisions,  when  thus  legally 
convened,  should  be  binding  upon  the  people  of 
Mecklenburg.  This  step  was  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association,  adopted  by  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  now  generally  acted  upon  throughout  the 
colonies. 

In  due  time  Colonel  Polk  issued  bis  notice  for  the 
committeemen  to  a.ssenible  in  Charlotte,  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1775.  On  the  appointed  day  between  twenty 
and  thirty  representatives  of  the  people  met  in  the 
Court  House,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  great  streets,  and  siuTounded  by  an  im- 
mense concourse,  few  of  whom  could  enter  the  house, 
proceeded  to  organize  for  business  by  choosing  Abra- 
ham Alceaiuler,  a  former  member  of  the  Legislature, 
a  magistrate,  and  ruling  elder  in  the  Sugar  Creek 
congregation,  in  whose  bounds  they  were  assembled, 
as  their  chairman,  and  John  McKnitt  Alexander  and 
Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  men  of  business  habits  and 
great  popularity,  their  clerks.  Papers  were  read 
before  the  Convention  and  the  people;  the  handbill 
brought  by  express,  containing  the  news  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  Mas.sacliu.setts,  on  that  day  one 
month,  the  19th  of  .\pril,  came  to  hand  that  day 
and  was  read  to  the  assembly.     The  Rev.  Hezekiah 
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James  Balch,  pastor  of  Poplar  Tent,  Dr.  Ephraim 
Brevard  and  "William  Kennon,  Esq.,  addre.sscd  the 
Convention  and  the  people  at  large.  Under  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  wanton  hloodshed  at 
Lexington,  and  the  addresses  of  these  gentlemen,  the 
assembly  cried  out,  as  with  one  voice,  "Let  us  be 
independent !  Let  us  declare  our  independence,  and 
defend  it  with  our  lives  and  fortunes!  "  The  speak- 
ers said,  his  Majesty's  proclamation  had  declared 
them  out  of  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
they  ought,  therefore,  to  declare  themselves  out  of 
his  protection,  and  independent  of  all  his  control. 

By  this  Convention  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  made,  JLay  31st,  1775,  thirteen  moiillis  before  that 
made  by  the  Federal  Congress,  in  Philadelphia,  July 
4th,  1776.  This  document  was  sent  by  a  mes.senger, 
Captain  Jack,  to  the  Continental  Congress,  then  in 
session  in  Philadelphia,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Caswell,  Hooper,  and  Hewes,  the  delegates  in  Con- 
gress from  North  Carolina.  These  gentlemen,  per- 
haps considering  the  movement  premature  or  too 
radical,  did  not  make  the  action  of  the  Convention 
public.  They  still  hoped  for  reconciliation  with  the 
mother  country,  and  were  willing  to  avoid  anj'  act 
that  might  widen  the  breach.  They  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  complimenting 
them  for  their  patriotism,  recommending  the  strict 
observance  of  order,  and  expressing  their  belief  that 
the  whole  continent  would  soon  follow  their  example, 
if  the  grievances  complained  of  were  not  speedily 
redressed. 

It  is  now  an  established  fiiet,  that  the  honor  of 
preparing  this  Declaration  of  Independence  belongs 
to  the  Presbyterians  of  North  Ciffolina.  Of  the 
members  of  the  Convention  that  proclaimed  it.  May, 
1775,  one  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  nine  were 
elders  in  the  Church,  and  all  in  some  way  were  con- 
nected with  the  seven  churches  and  congregations 
that  embraced  the  whole  county  of  Mecklenburg, 
viz.:  Sugar  CYeek,  Steel  Creek,  Providence,  Hope- 
well, Centre,  Rocky  River,  and  Poplar  Tent — all  of 
which  were  of  Presbyterian  origin  and  constitution, 
and  have  a  history  of  peculiar  interest. 

""\\Tio  were  these  people,"  says  Dr.  Foote,  "and 
whence  did  they  come?  "  In  what  school  of  politics 
and  religion  had  they  been  disciplined  ?  At  what 
fountains  had  they  been  drinking  such  inspirations, 
that  here  in  the  wilderness,  common  people,  in  their 
thoughts  of  freedom  and  equality,  far  outstripped  the 
most  ardent  leaders  in  the  Continental  Congress? 
"ttTience  came  these  men,  who  spoke  out  their  thoughts, 
and  thought  as  they  spoke,  and  both  thought  and 
spoke  inextinguishable  i)rinciples  of  freedom  of  con- 
science and  civil  liberty  ?  That  they  were  poor  and 
obscure  but  adds  to  their  interest,  when  it  is  known 
that  their  deeds  in  the  Revolution  were  equal  to 
their  principles.  Many  a  "life"  was  given  in  Meck- 
lenburg in  consequence  of  that  declaration,  and  much 
of  "fortune"    was  sacrificed,    but   their    "honor" 


came  out  safe,  even  their  great  enemy, Tarleton,  being 
witness.  They  did  not  get  their  ideas  of  liberty  and 
law  from  Vattel,  or  PuftVndorf,  or  the  tomes  of  Eng- 
lish law.  From  what  book,  then,  did  they  get  their 
knowledge,  their  principles  of  life?  Ahead  of  their 
own  State  in  their  political  notions,  iLs  a  body,  they 
never  wavered  through  the  whole  Revolutionary 
struggle,  and  their  descendants  possess  now  just 
what  these  people  asserted  then,  both  in  religion  and 
politics,  in  conscience  and  in  the  State. 

To  North  Carolina  belongs  the  imperishable  honor 
of  being  the  first  in  declaring  that  Independence 
which  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  every  American. 
"Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due!" 

In  1851  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Baird,  then  a  resident 
of  New  Castle,  Tenn.,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  James 
P.  McRee,  a  respectable  citizen  of  Somerv-ille,  in  the 
same  State,  requesting  him  to  give,  in  writing,  some 
facts  which  he  had  mentioned  in  conversation,  respect- 
ing the  writer  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration.  In 
his  reply,  Mr.  McRee,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
Adam  Brevard  (to  whom  he  ascribes  the  authorship 
of  the  Declaration),  and  in  whose  family  Jlr.  Brevard 
lived  for  some  years  preceding  his  death,  s;iid: — 

"Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard  was  a  delegate,  and  one  of 
the  Committee  that  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
Convention.  Adam  Brerard  was  then  a  student  of 
law,  living  with  his  brother,  the  Doctor,  who  got  him 
to  write  out  the  Declaration.  After  it  was  adopted, 
General  Thomas  Polk  read  it,  at  the  court-house 
door,  to  the  multitude  that  was  standing  ont.side, 
when,  after  hearing  it,  they  raised  a  shout  and  threw 
their  hats  into  the  air.  Some  of  their  hats  fell  on 
I  the  court  house,  and  they  did  not  get  some  of  them 
off  tm  the  next  day.  All  the  delegates  in  that  Con- 
vention, and  nearly  all  the  citizens  of  that  section  of 
country,  were  Presbyterians,  mostly  emigrants  from 
the  North  of  Ireland.  Adam  Brevard,  whom  I  got 
my  information  from,  told  me  that  he  took  the  West^ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith  for  his  guide.  The 
!  above  I  got  from  Adam  Brevard,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  others. ' ' 

The  tact  will  be  observed,  with  interest,  that  the 
Westminster  Standards  are  here  declared  to  have 
been  the  model  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 
These  Standards,  as  then  published,  included  the 
Scotch  Covenants,  to  which  Dr.  Smyth  has,  from 
internal  evidence,  traced  both  the  Mecklenburg  and 
Nati(mal  Declaration.s. 

MeckHn,  Rev.  Robert  Wilson,  was  born  in 
South  Carolina,  October  8th,  1843.  He  graduated 
from  LaGrange  College,  Tenn.,  in  1801,  and  after 
studying  theology,  was  licensed  by  the  Tombeckbee 
Presbj-tery,  October,  1866,  and  ordained  by  the  same, 
October,  1867.  In  November  of  the  latter  year  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  Betbsalem  and  Lebanon 
churches.  In  1872  he  began  to  supply  Bates\'ille 
and    Pleasant   Grove   churches,    and    for   five  years 
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labored  at  intervals  at  Land  Spring  and  Courtlaud. 
In  1877  he  was  installed  pastor,  for  all  his  time,  of  the 
Land  Spring  Church.  During  almost  all  this  time 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  arduous  labor  of  the 
school-room,  and  besides  preaching  twice  each  Sab- 
bath to  his  church,  he  has  organized  and  ministered 
to  a  colored  congregation.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
has  written,  and  has  in  press,  a  Historical  Romance, 
giving  the  story  of  the  early  struggles  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Mississippi.  Mr.  MeeklLn  is  a  most 
effective  and  impressive  preacher,  earnestly  setting 
forth  the  truths  which  he  as  earnestly  believes.  His 
life  has  been  blessed  with  usefulness  in  the  Master's 
service. 

Merrick,  Major  G-eorge  "W.,  was  the  Independ- 
ent Republican  nominee  for  Secretiiry  of  Internal 
AtTairs  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1882.  He  was  born  at 
Wellsboro',  Pa.,  in  1840.  His  father,  Israel  Merrick, 
migrated  from  Delaware  in  1804,  when  a  lad  of  fifteen 
years,  and  settled  in  tlie  then  unbroken  wilderness  of 
Tioga  county.  His  son,  from  ten  years  of  age,  was 
re;xred  on  a  farm,  and  by  hard  work  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  rugged  constitution.  He  was  schooled  in 
the  common  schools  until  he  had  advanced  to  the 
period  of  young  manhood,  when  he  began  a  course 
of  study  at  the  'Wellsboro'  Academy.  Subsequently 
he  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  has 
since  followed  the  profession  with  marked  success. 
His  home  paper,  the  Agitator,  says  of  him  :  "  He  ha.s 
discharged  every  public  duty,  a.s  he  always  has  every 
private  one,  with  scrupulous  fidelity  and  ability." 
Major  Jlerrick  is  a  poor  man  and  lives  frugally;  one 
of  the  "plain  people,"  to  use  his  own  language,  but 
is  hospitable,  and  frank,  and  affable  in  manners,  and 
has  a  contempt  for  all  shams,  and  a  burning  indigna- 
tion against  all  forms  of  wrong.  He  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  Temperance,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Presbj-terian  Church  at  his  home,  and 
for  many  years  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion. He  is  an  honored  citizen,  and  admired  by  people 
of  all  sects  in  religion  and  every  .shade  of  polities. 

Merrill,  Samuel,  elder  of  the  Fourth  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Indianapolis,  was  born  in  Peaeham,  A^t., 
October  29th,  1792;  died  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August 
24th,  1855.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College,  but  in  his 
Junior  year  left,  to  teach  with  his  brother  James,  in 
York,  Pa.,  where  he  also  studied  law.  His  associates 
were  Thaddeus  Stevens,  John  Blanchard  and  his 
brother  James,  all  from  Peaeham.  After  three  years 
he  came  to  Vevaj',  Ind,,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  law.  In  1821  he  was  elected  to  -the  Legislature. 
Before  his  term  of  two  years  expired  he  was  chosen 
Treasurer  of  State,  remo\-ing  first  to  Corydon,  and,  in 
1824,  to  Indianapolis.  This  office  he  held  until  1834, 
when  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  State  Bank.  The 
duties  of  this  ofiice  he  discharged  with  unwearied 
fidelity  and  -.mimpeachable  honesty,  until  1844.  He 
subsequently  served  four  years  as  President  of  the 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad.     Though  promi- 


nent in  Christian  work  and  superintendent  of  a  Sab- 
bath school,  he  did  not  make  a  profession  of  religion 
until  1838,  when  he  joined  and  helped  to  form  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  November  19th.  In 
September,  1846,  he  was  elected  an  elder,  and  served 
until  November,  1851,  when,  with  twenty-three 
others,  he  united  in  forming  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  which  he  was  an  elder  from  its  organiza- 
tion until  his  death.  He  took  great  interest  in  mis- 
sions, and  was  a  corporate  member  of  "The  American 
Board."  In  reading  the  Missionary  Herald  he  found 
great  delight.  His  time,  tiilents  and  money  were 
devoted  freely  to  the  public  good — to  this  the  Second 
and  Fourth  churches  and  Wabash  College  can  bear 
witness.  In  mental  culture  he  was  an  example  to  all. 
On  an  average  he  read  two  hundred  volumes  and  the 
entire  Bible  yearh'.  Learned  in  the  Scriptures,  versa- 
tile in  thought  and  expression,  his  words  had  great 
weight  in  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Remarkable  for  uj)- 
rightness,  no  ill-gotten  wealth  disturbed  his  dying 
hour.  His  richest  record  was  in  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  and  in  God's  book  of  remembrance.  Almost  his 
last  words  were  to  send  a  refreshing  drink  to  a  jioor 
Irish  woman. 

Middle  Spring  Church,  Cumberland  county, 
Pa.  This  congregation,  located  about  two  miles 
north  of  Shippen.sburg,  in  all  probability  came  into 
existence  about  the  year  1740.  Antecedently  to  this 
Middle  Spring  was  a  preaching  place,  and  was 
frequently  favored  with  ministerial  service  by  neigh- 
boring pastors,  as  well  as  by  supplies  under  appoint- 
ment of  Presbytery,  but  not  until  that  time  was  a 
congregation  regularly  organized.  The  earliest  records 
of  the  congregation  now  to  be  found,  and  probably 
the  first  ever  written,  go  back  to  1742.  The  title- 
page  is  as  follows  :  "A  Session  Book,  for  the  use  of 
the  Session  of  the  Congregation  of  Middle  Spring. 
Bought  for  the  above-mentioned  use,  men.  Decem- 
bris.  Anno  Dom.  1745.  (2  Chron.  xix,  8,  9)  "More- 
over, in  Jerusalem  did  Jehoshaphat  set  of  the 
Levites,  and  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
fathers  of  Israel,  for  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  and 
for  controversies  when  they  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
And  he  charged  them,  .sajnng.  Thus  shall  ye  do,  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  taithfully  and  with  a  perfect 
heart."  In  these  records  mention  is  made  of  the 
following  names  of  elders  of  the  congregation  :  Allen 
Killough,  John  McKee,  David  Herron,  John  Rey- 
nolds, ordained  1742.  John  Finley,  William  Ander- 
son, Robert  McComb,  ordained  1744.  John  Maclay, 
ordained  1747. 

Among  the  cases  of  discipline  recorded  in  this 
ancient  book,  is  the  following  : — 

"1746.  J.  P.  was  cited  to  the  Session  for  fciking 
venison  from  an  Indian,  and  giving  him  meal  and 
butter  for  it  on  the  Salibath  day. 

"J.  P.  appeared,  and  acknowledged  that,  being  at 
home  one  Sabbath  day,  he  heard  a  gun  go  off  twice, 
quickly  after  each  other,  and  said  he  would  go  out 
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and  see  who  it  was;  his  wife  dissuading  him,  he  said 
he  would  go  and  see  if  he  could  hear  the  horse-bell ; 
having  gone  a  little  way  he  saw  au  Indian,  who  had 
just  killed  a  fawn  and  dressed  it;  the  Indian  coming 
towards  the  house  with  liira,  to  get  some  victuals, 
having,  he  said,  eat  nothing  that  morning,  he  saw  a 
deer,  and  shot  it,  and  charged  and  shot  again  at 
another,  which  ran  away;  said  P.  stood  by  the  Indian 
until  he  skinned  the  deer;  when  he  had  done  he  told 
said  P.  he  might  take  it  in  if  he  wanted,  for  he  would 
take  no  more  with  him,  upon  Avhich,  said  P.  and  W. 
K.,  who  then  had  come  to  them,  took  it  up,  and  car- 
ried it  in;  when  he  had  given  the  Indian  his  break- 
fast, said  Indian  asked  if  he  had  any  meal;  he  said 
he  had,  and  gave  him  some;  then  the  Indian  asked 
for  butter,  and  asking  his  wife  about  it,  he  gave  the 
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Indian  some,  but  he  denies  that  he  gave  these  things 
as  a  reward  for  the  venison,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
made  no  bargain  about  it. 

"The  Session  .Judge  that  ,J.  P.  do  acknowledge  his 
Breach  of  Sabbatli  in  this  Matter,  and  be  rebuked 
before  the  Session  for  his  Sin." 

The  Kev.  llr.  Calls,  of  Ireland,  and  tlie  Kev.  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  Scotland,  each,  with  the  sanction  of  Pres- 
bytery, served  the  congregation  of  Jliildle  Spring 
about  six  months  or  a  year.  On  December  27th, 
1742,  the  Kev.  John  Blair,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
Kev.  Samuel  Blair,  of  Fagg's  Manor,  Chester  county, 
Pa.,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church,  in  connection 
with  that  of  Big  Sjiring,  and  divided  his  time  equally 
between  them.  Mr.  Blair  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  congregation  lor  his  piety  and  his  learning.  .Vs 
a  proof  of  their  alfcction  for  him,  they  conveyed   to 


him,  by  deed,  a  farm  belonging  to  them,  which  lay 
near  to  the  church,  and  contained  about  two  hundred 
and  filty  acres.  During  his  ministry  here  he  made 
two  visits  to  Virginia,  i)reaching  witli  great  power  in 
various  places,  organizing  several  new  congregations, 
and  leaving  an  enduring  impression  of  his  piety  and 
eloquence.  On  account  of  his  e.\i)osure,  in  this  fron- 
tier settlement,  to  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  In- 
dians, he  found  it  necessary,  after  a  while,  to  retreat 
into  the  more  populous  and  civilized  part  of  the 
colony.  Accordingly,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge. 
His  subsequent  career  is  elsewhere  noticed  in  this 
volume.  At  a  Sessional  meeting,  September  3d, 
1744,  we  find  mention  made  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Kobin- 
son,  as  being  present.  After  this,  notwithstanding 
the  minutes  of  Session  continue  until  1748,  there  is 
no  reference  in  them  at  all,  either  to  preaching  or  a 
pastor.  By  reason  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  chasm 
in  the  minutes  of  Presbytery,  reaching  from  1750  to 
1759,  that  portion  of  Middle  Spring's  history  is  a 
blank.  In  17(iO  a  call  was  given  to  the  Kev.  John 
Carmichael,  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  but  if  it 
was  ever  prosecuted,  it  was  not  accepted.  In  1765 
Rev.  Robert  Cooper  was  chosen  overseer  of  the  ilock, 
and  continued  in  the  pastoral  relation  until  1795. 
The  Kev.  John  Moodey,  n.  D. ,  succeeded  Dr.  Cooper, 
in  1803,  and  continued  in  office  about  fifty  years. 
The  pastors  of  the   church,    since  his  resignation, 

have  been  the   Kev.   Messrs.    I.    N.    Hays,    

Richardson,  and  S.  S.  Wylie.  (See  the  sketches  of 
all  these  brethren.) 

The  first  place  of  worship  of  the  Middle  Spring 
Congregation  was  a  log  building,  near  the  gate  of  the 
graveyard,  which  was  about  thirty-live  feet  square. 
It  was  erected  about  the  year  1738.  Soon  this  edifice, 
in  which,  for  awhile,  there  was  preaching  only  four 
or  five  times  a  year,  was  found  to  be  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  people,  and  it  was  demolished,  and 
another,  of  the  .same  material,  erected  on  the  same 
spot.  This  was  considerably  larger,  being  about 
fifty-eight  feet  long  and  forty-eight  feet  wide.  In  a 
little  while  it  became  nece.s.sary  again  that  the  house 
of  worship  should  have  its  capacity  extended,  and 
this  desideratum  was  efl'ected  by  removing  three  sides 
of  the  building  then  in  use,  and  embracing  a  little 
more  space  on  either  side,  which  was  covered  with  a 
roof,  something  in  the  form  of  a  shed.  Up  the  sides 
of  these  additions  to  the  main  edifice,  and  over  the 
roofs,  were  fixed  wooden  steps,  by  which  access  was 
gained  into  the  gallery.  This  arrangement  was  made 
for  want  of  room  in  the  interior  of  the  building  for 
the  construction  of  a  stairway.  Of  the  internal  appear- 
ance of  this  ancient  structure  we  are  not  able  to  give 
any  very  definite  information.  We  have  been  told, 
however,  that  the  pulpit,  which  was  of  walnut,  was  a 
remarkably  neat  piece  of  workmanship  for  that  day. 
This  interesting  relic,  which,  with  other  portions  of 
the  building,  at  the  time  it  was  torn  down,  was  pur- 
chased by  Samuel  Cox,  Esq. ,  was  converted  into  a  table, 
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■which  is  yet  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Mr. 
John  Cox,  now  a  resident  of  Shippcnsburg. 

In  this  church,  for  many  years,  the  growing  con- 
gregation worshiped,  and  during  this  time  the  grave- 
yard was  filled  with  tlie  dead.  Tliis  sacred  spot, 
which  ('onsists  of  about  an  acre  of  ground,  is  enclosed 
by  a  substiintial  stone  wall,  and  stands  by  the  road- 
side, teaching  its  solemn  lessons  to  the  passer-by. 
Among  the  epitaphs  upon  the  few  tombstones  it  con- 
tains are  the  following: — 

*'  Here  lies  the  liody  of  John  Reynolds,  Esq,,  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  twentieth  day  of  October,  17S9,  aged  40  years. 
"This  modest  stono  (what  few  vain  marbles  can) 
May  truly  say, '  Here  lies  an  honest  man.'" 
"  Interred  here  is  thfi  body  of  Capt.  Samuel  Kearpley,  a  veteran 
survivor  of  the  Revolution  which  procured  the   Independence  of 
.\merica,  who  departed  tliis  life  on  the  22d  of  3Iarch,  A.  D.  1830,  in 
the  Slst  year  of  his  ago. 

"  In  profession  a  Christian, 

A  soldier  intrepid. 

In  body  and  mind  vigorous, 

Fearless  of  man. 

But  who  confessed  that  Wisdom's  beginning  is  Clod's  fear." 

About  the  year  1781  the  old  stone  church  was 
erected,  whose  site  was  just  beside  that  of  the  present 
building.  This  was  still  larger  than  its  predecessor 
(being  .W  by  68  feet),  and  w;is  necessarily  so,  by 
reason  of  the  rapid  increase  of  population.  About 
the  same  time  that  this  church  was  built,  and  which, 
for  its  day,  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  elegance, 
the  graveyard,  immediately  in  its  rear,  was  located. 
The  spot  selected  for  the  church  edifice  was  one  of 
peculiar  attractiveness.  The  green  slope  to  the  right, 
the  graveyard  in  the  rear,  the  beautiful  forest,  stretch- 
ing back  with  its  refreshing  shadows,  "the  old  mill- 
dam,"  a  few  rods  to  the  left  of  the  road,  calmlj' 
reflecting  the  light  of  heaven,  the  fountain  of  fresh 
water  bubbling  up  close  by,  the  murmuring  strc^am, 
which  rolls  on  under  the  thick  over-hanging  foliage, 
and  the  "  Lower  Graveyard, "  a  little  to  the  North, 
along  which  that  stream  flows  in  its  course,  chanting 
its  sweet  requiem  for  the  dead — all  combine  to  make 
the  site  one  of  rare  beauty  and  iutcr(^st. 

The  present  building  at  Middle  Spring,  which  was 
erected  iu  1848,  is  a  neat  brick  edifice,  one  story  high, 
with  a  gallerj'  for  a  choir,  and  cajjacity  to  accom- 
modate about  four  hundred.  Though  demanded  by 
the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  former  building,  it 
was  with  deep  regret  the  necessity  was  yielded  to 
that  called  for  the  erection  of  the  new  church. 
Hundreds  were  in  full  sympathy  with  one  of  our 
kinsmen  (Prof  William  M.  Ncvin,  ll.  d.  ),  whose 
earliest  associations  were  blended  with  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  who,  returning  to  it  after  the  absence 
of  years,  published  a  poem,  in  the  I'ollowing  extract 
from  which  he  thus  graphically  and  touchingly 
alludes  to  the  change  that  was  soon  to  occur : — 

"  That  Old  Stone  Church  I     Hid  in  these  oaks  apart, 
I  hoped  Improvement  ne'er  would  it  invade; 
But  only  Time,  with  his  slow,  hallowing  art, 
Would  touch  it,  year  by  year,  with  softer  shade. 


And  crack  its  walls  no  more,  but,  interlaid. 
Mend  them  with  moss.    Its  ancient  sombre  csist, 

Peiirer  to  mo  is  than  all  art  displayed 
In  modern  churches,  which,  by  their  contnist, 
Make  tins  to  stjind  forlorn,  held  in  the  solemn  past. 

"  Ah,  now  they  tell  mc  they  will  raze  it  low. 

And  build  a  lowlier,  neater  church  instead; 
And  well,  no  doubt,  it  is  it  should  be  so; 

But  mc  not  joy  it  brings,  but  drearihead; 

For  slill  my  tlioughts, like  fondest  ivy  sjiread. 
In  memory  green,  do  clasp  that  old  church  pile. 

And  round  a  softer,  holier  light  is  shed, 
Than  tliat  through  stained  glass  on  chequered  aisle; 
Oh,  must  it  then  be  torn,  on  me  no  more  to  smile? 

"  Its  [lews  of  obdurate  pine,  straight-backed  and  tall. 
Its  gallery,  mounted  high  three  sides  around. 

Its  puljiit,  goblet-formed,  half  up  the  wall, 
The  sounding-board  above,  with  acorn  crowned. 
And  Rouse's  Psalms,  that  erst  therein  did  sound 

To  old  fugue  tunes,  to  some  the  thoughts  might  raiso 
Of  folks  antique  that  certes  there  were  found. 

Ah  no !     I  wot  in  those  enchanting  d.ays. 

There  beauty  beamed,  there  swelled  the  richest  notes  tif  praiso. 

"  What  tliough  no  dainty  choir  the  gallery  graced. 
And  trnlled  their  tunes  in  soft,  harmonious  flow. 

One  pious  clerk,  tall-formed  and  sober-faced, 
Willi  book  enclutched,  stood  at  his  desk  below. 
And  with  his  pitch  all  people's  voice  did  go. 

If  not  full  blent,  certes  in  soul  sincere. 

Up  friuu  their  hearts  tlleir  iiraises  they  did  throw, 

Nor  cared  they,  e'en  of  some  deaf  dame,  to  hear. 

At  close,  the  voice  in  suit,  lone  quavering  in  tlie  rear. 

"Out  from  that  pulpit's  height,  deep-bowed  and  grave, 

The  man  of  God  ensconced,  half  bust,  was  shown. 
Weighty  and  wise,  he  did  not  thump  nor  rave. 

Nor  lead  his  folks,  upwronght,  to  smile  nor  moan  ; 

By  him,  slow  cast,  the  seeds  of  tnith  were  sown, 
■Which,  ligluingon  good  soil,  took  lasting  hold. 

Not  springing  eftsoons,  then  to  wilt  ere  grown, 
But,  in  long  time,  their  fruits  increased  were  told 
Some  thirty,  sixty  some,  and  some  an  hundred  fold." 

In  "that  old  stono  church"  there  was,  for  many 
long  years,  a  very  large  congregation,  and  out  of  it 
came  many  men  of  mark  in  all  the  learned  professions. 
Its  boundaries  reached  six  or  eight  miles  in  several 
directions.  When  the  Sabbath  dawned,  every  road 
and  avenue  might  be  seen  tlironged  with  those  who 
were  assembling  for  worship,  some  on  foot,  some  on 
horseback,  and  some  in  carriages.  The  spacious 
house  was  crowded.  Even  the  galleries,  above  which 
"the  swallow  had  built  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she 
might  la,y  her  young,"  was  filled.  Loud  throughout 
the  surrounding  forest  might  be  heard  the  praises  of 
God.  At  "intermission,"  the  people  gathered 
together  in  little  circles.  Some  wandered  to  the 
cemetery,  to  sigh  over  the  departed  Ioa  ed  ones,  and 
drop  a  te;ir  upon  the  sweetbriar  that  bloomed  by 
their  graves.  Some  flocked  to  the  ' '  Spring  ' '  to 
(]uaff  its  sparkling  ■waters.  Others  met  to  exchange 
salutations  and  friendly  greetings.  The  interval 
past,  the  public  service  of  the  sanctuary  was  resumed, 
and  in  a  little  while  a  scene  of  happy  confusion  was 
to  be  witnessed;  the  old  and  middle-aged  :ind  young, 
moving  off  to  their  homes,  comfortable,  at  least,  iu 
the  consciousness  that,   whatever  other  sins  might 
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be  laid  to  their  charge,  they  had  not  neglected  the 
usserabliiig  of  themselves  together  for  the  highest  and 
holiest  of  all  purposes — the  worship  of  God. 

Millard,  Rev.  David  Kirby,  son  of  John  W. 
and  Plicebe  (Sprague)  Jlillard,  was  born  in  Welling- 
ton county,  Ontario,  Caniula,  September  10th,  1842; 
was  giaduated  from  Knox  College,  at  Toronto,  A.  D. 
18G9;  spent  two  years  additional  in  tlie  theological 
department  of  Kno.\  College;  entered  the  senior  class 
in  Princeton  Seminary,  and  after  spending  there  one 
year,  1872-7li,  was  regularly  graduated;  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbj^tery  of  New  Brunswick,  February  5th, 
1873 1  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Colum- 
bia (N.  Y.),  June  9th,  1873.  On  the  day  of  his 
ordination  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Union  Church, 
at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  and  was  released  therefrom 
March  17tli,  1874;  was  installed  pastor  at  Tecumseh, 
Mich.,  December  19th,  1876,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Monroe,  and  was  released  September  4th,  1878;  was 
stated  supply  at  Worthington,  Minn.,  September  1st, 
1878,  to  March  1st,  1880;  and  was  stated  supply  at 
Barre  Centre,  N.  Y.,  from  May  1st,  1880,  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  April  21st,  1881.  His  end 
was  peaceful,  and  he  e.Kpressed  his  cordial  submission 
to  tlie  divine  will  concerning  him.  He  was  an  able 
and  faitliful  minister,  and  a  fearless  defender  of  the 
principles  of  the  gospel. 

Millard,  Nelson,  D.  D.,  tlie  youngest  son  of 
William  and  Anna  (Loomis)  Millard,  was  born  at 
Delhi,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  October  2d,  1834. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  employed  for  one  year 
as  a.ssistant  instructor  in  Delaware  Academy.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1853.  He  occupied  a 
leading  position  in  his  class,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  A'aledictorian  of  the  Philomathean  Society  at 
the  time  of  his  graduation.  He  was  tutor  in  the 
college  for  four  years,  and  was  oflered  a  permanent 
Professorsliip  in  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  but  having  the 
gospel  ministry  in  view,  he  declined  the  offer.  He 
graduated  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  in  1800.  After  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Europe,  for  travel  and  for  study  in  the  German  uni- 
versities, he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  18()2. 

Subsequently  to  his  ministry  at  Montclair,  Dr. 
Millard  was  pastor  at  Peekskill,  on  the  Hudson, 
until,  in  1872,  he  was  called  to  the  large  and  im- 
portant First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
where  he  has  continued  a  very  successful  pastorate 
until  January,  1884,  having  an  influence  upon  the 
intellectual  and  moral  and  religious  life  of  that  city 
which  was,  i^erhaps,  unexcelled  by  that  of  any  other 
minister  or  public  man.  Dr.  Millard,  at  the  date 
last  mentioned,  accepted  ;i  call  to  the  Broadway 
Church,  at  Norwidi,  Conn.  He  is,  by  original 
ta.ste  and  tendency,  especially  fond  of  intellectual 
pliilosophy.  At  the  same  time  the  controlling  pur- 
poses of  his  life  have  been  eminently  practical,  aim- 
ing at  constant  eftectiveness  in  the  way  of  moral  and 


spiritual  results.  As  a  consequence  of  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  tendencies,  aided  by  a  briglit 
imagination  and  a  ready  talent  for  felicitous  illus- 
tration, his  preaching  (which  is  always  without 
manuscript)  has  been  vigorously  intellectual,  deal- 
ing witli  principles  and  the  roots  of  doctrine,  and 
yet  practical  and  steadily  frnitful,  and  popular 
in  the  sense  that  "the  common  jjeople  hear  liini 
gladly." 

Miller,  Rev.  Adam,  was  born  in  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y.,  January  13th,  1787.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College  when  but  .seventeen  years  old,  and  from 
the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  three  years  later. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  j'ears  he  began  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  performing  missionary  labors  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk  for  one  year.  In  1828  he  commenced 
his  p:istorate  in  Harford,  Susquehanna  county.  Pa., 
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which  j)lace  he  reached  after  a  journey  on  horseliack, 
from  Auburn,  of  four  days.  Here,  ajid  tliroughout 
Northeastern  Penn.sylvania,  he  at  once  became  a 
power  for  good.  Many  precious  revivals  attended 
his  ministry,  and  continually  he  had  the  joy  of  wit- 
nessing the  demonstration  of  the  Master's  approval 
of  his  work.  Numerous  calls  came  to  him  to  other 
fields,  with  increased  salary,  but  he  believed  that 
duty  required  him  to  remain  where  God  had  placed 
him. 

At  the  end  of  fifty  years  (October  3d,  1878),  a 
semi-centennial  was  held  for  the  celebration  of  the 
strange  fact  that  .\<lam  Miller  had  been  sole  pastor 
of  the  Harford  Church  for  half  a  century.  On  this 
joyful  and  blessed  occasion,  the  great  Presbytery  of 
T-ackawanna  was  represented  by  a  large  delegation. 
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People,   formerly  residents  of  Harford,  came  from 
distent  parts,  as  pilgrims  to  a  shrine  where  reposed  i 
hallowed  memories ;  and  from  New  England,   New  j 
York  and  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  ministers,  col- 
lege professors,  jndges  and  others  «une,   that  they 
might  once  more  look  into  the  faee  of  the  man  who  ' 
was  unspeakably  dear  to  them.     By  brief  a<ldresses 
and  other  appropriate  ways  the  time  was  most  pleas-  : 
antly  and  profitably  spent. 

Three  years  longer  Mr.  Miller  continued  sole  pastor 
of  that  church.  His  last  service  was  on  a  Commu- 
nion day.  He  never  preached  and  performed  the 
other  services  in  a  more  impressive  manner.  During 
the  following  week  severe  illness  came  upon 
him,  and  his  thoughts  wandered.  He  paid  little 
attention  to  anything  till,  on  Sunday  morning,  he 
heard  the  tolling  of  the  old  bell,  when  he  sprang 
from  his  bed,  saying  that  he  must  go  and  preach,  as 
he  had  done  for  fifty-three  years.  Kind  arms 
replaced  him  upon  his  bed,  from  which  he  was  never 
again  to  arise.  The  days  that  followed  he  suffered 
inten.se  pain,  but  was  often  heard  to  whisper  :  '"Oh, 
the  goodness  of  God  !  the  goodness  of  God  !"  Just 
before  his  death  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  and  he  was  heard  to  ask 
leave  of  absence,  saying  that  he  was  very  tired  and 
must  go  home. 

Miller,  Arnold  W.,  D.D.,  was  liorn  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Cluirleston  College 
and  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  Charleston  Presbytery,  and,  in 
1849,  was  ordained  by  Bethel  Presbytery.  His 
first  pastorate  was  in  Chester  District,  S.  C. ;  his 
second  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. ,  for  two  years ;  his 
third  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  from  whence,  in  1865,  he 
was  recalled  to  Charlotte,  where  he  has  ever  since 
remained,  the  faithl'al  and  much  loved  pastor  of  the 
First  Church.  Under  his  ministry  the  church  has 
grown  and  prospered  greatly. 

Dr.  MiUer  is  one  of  the  soundest  theologians  and 
ripest  scholars,  a-s  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  preachers  in  the  Southern  Church.  He  is  a 
laborious  student,  and  a  man  of  remarkable  courage, 
indomitable  energy  and  devoted  piety.  Decided  in 
his  convictions  and  loyal  to  the  truth,  he  would  not 
for  any  consideration  betray  or  compromise  it.  His 
preaching  is  doctrinal  and  eminently  characterized 
by  the  constant  and  clear  presentation  of  the  media- 
torial office  of  Christ.  His  style  is  logical,  clear  and 
forcible,  and  the  brightest  ornaments  of  rhetoric  and 
the  graces  of  oratory  are  called  into  requisition  to 
enforce  the  truths  he  so  ably  presents.  A  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  his  preaching  is  his  interest 
in  God's  ancient  people,  Israel,  and  his  reliance  upon 
the  promises  concerning  them.  He  has  a  most 
excellent  library,  in  which  are  some  of  the  rarest 
theological  works.  As  a  pa.stor  he  is  welcomed 
among  his  )icople  as  a  faithful  and  tender  counsellor, 
and  the  little  children  love  him  as  a  father. 


Miller,  Charles  H.,  was  a  resident  of  Hunting- 
don, Pa.  In  1826  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Chmch  in  that  place,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Peebles.  In  1843  he  was  set  apart  to  the  sacred 
office  of  ruling  elder,  and  shortly  afterwards  elected 
clerk  of  Session.  As  a  Christian,  his  walk  was  close 
with  Clod.  As  an  officer  in  the  church,  he  discharged 
his  duties  with  conscientious  fidelity,  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  aft'ection  of  his  brother  officers  and 
the  people  of  his  charge.  Naturally  unobtrusive  in 
character  and  in  all  his  activities,  he  closely  imitated 
his  Divine  Master,  "whose  voice  was  not  heard  in  the 
streets,"  who  was  "full  of  grace  and  truth."  The 
ornament  which  adorned  his  .soul  was  "a  meek  and 
(|uiet  spirit,  which,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  of  great 
price.     He  dii-d  in  peace,  November  24th,  1880. 

Miller,  Rev.  E.  Smith,  was  born  near  the  town 
of  Vernon,  Jennings  county,  Ind.,  March  l.")th,  1846. 
He  graduated  from  Hanover  College  in  June,  1873. 
He  was  then  chosen  Principal  of  the  Public  Schools 
at  North  Vernon,  Ind.,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
He  entered  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in 
1875,  and  graduated  in  May,  1878,  and  was  soon  after 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis. 
In  June  of  the  same  year  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
supply  the  chiu'ches  of  lola  and  C'arlyle,  in  Allen 
county,  Kansas.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Neosho,  in  October,  1878,  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  lola,  in  April,  1879,  where  he  has  since 
remained,  laboring  with  great  acceptance  among  the 
people. 

His  style  as  a  preacher  is  strong,  direct  and  impres- 
sive, with  very  little  attempt  at  rhetorical  display. 
He  generally  u.ses  manuscript,  but  extemporizes  with 
ease  and  fluency.  He  is  a  cultivated  and  excellent 
singer,  and  is  never  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  a 
leader  in  that  part  of  the  ser\ice.  He  is  an  earnest 
and  most  efficient  Sabbath-school  worker,  having  had, 
during  his  theological  course  in  New  York  city,  much 
experience  in  that  department  of  Christian  labor. 

Miller,  Rev.  John,  was  born  in  Boston,  Decem- 
ber 4th,  1722,  and  studied  theology  with  Mr.  Webb. 
He  began  to  labor  in  Kent  county,  Delaware,  in 
1747,  or  1748,  and  was  ordained  at  Boston,  in  April, 
1749.  He  took  charge  of  Duck  Creek  (now  Smyrna), 
and  gathered  the  congregation  in  Dover.  He  joined 
the  Old  Side  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  after  May, 
1756.  He  visited  Acconuic  county,  and  appeared 
before  I^anciister  Presbytery  to  represent  the  desti- 
tution of  the  Ea.stern  shore,  and  the  prospect  of 
building  up  our  interest,  and  they  ordained  Samuel 
Blair,  Jr.,  and  sent  him  thither.  Mr.  Miller  died  in 
July,  1791,  and  w;vs  buried  at  Dover.  His  congrega- 
tion at  Duck  Creek  built  a  handsome  church  after 
his  death,  and  tried  to  secure  the  pastoral  services 
of  his  son.  Dr.  Samuel  Jliller. 

Miller,  James  Russell,  D.D.,  is  a  native  of 
Beaver  county,  Pa.  He  giaduatid  at  AVestminster 
College,  Pa.,  and  pursued   his  theological  studies  in 
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the  U.  P.  Seminary  at  Allegheny  City.  He  was 
licensed  in  ISOO;  preached  two  years  in  the  First  U. 
P.  Church  of  New  Wilmington,  Pa.;  resigned  that 
charge  to  enter  the  Presbj'terian  Church,  and  soon 
after  (November,  18G9)  began  his  work  as  pastor  of 
the  Bethany  Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  re- 
mained nine  years,  and  was  highly  esteemed  and 
greatly  blessed  in  his  labors.  In  November,  1878, 
he  accented  a  call  to  the  Broadway  Church,  Rock 
Island,  111.,  whore  success  attended  his  ministry. 
Being  elected  to  an  editorial  chair  iu  the  Sunday- 
school  department  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, he  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Rock  Island, 
and  entered  upon  his  new  duties  in  July,  1880,  which 
he  ha-s  continued  to  discharge  with  marked  ability. 
In  January,  1881,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Holland 
Memorial  Mission,  Philadelphia,  which  has  since 
been  organized  into  a  church,  and  enjoj'ed  very  grati- 
fying prosperity  under  his  watchful  care.    He  resigned 
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this  pastorate  in  1883.  Dr.  Miller  is  a  forcible  and 
popular  writer,  and  has  prepared  several  valuable 
volumes  for  our  Board  of  Publication. 

Miller,  Hon.  John  Q.,  an  honored  and  useful 
elder  in  Missouri,  was  born  in  Danville,  Ky.,  1812, 
and  died  in  18.")().  His  education  was  pursued  at 
Centre  College  and  Transylvania  Law  School.  He 
became  a  resilient  of  Boonville,  Mo.,  in  1838,  and 
continued  to  be  until  his  death.  His  connection  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place  was  formed  in 
1,847,  and  he  was  ordained  ruling  elder  the  following 
year.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  servant  of  the  people.  He 
served  two  terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  was 


three  times  .sent  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  As  a  man  among  men  he 
sustained  the  reputation  of  an  upright,  righteous, 
generous-hearted  gentleman,  having  the  confidence 
of  all.  As  a  lawyer,  he  stood  iu  the  front  rank  of  his 
profession,  possessing  a  fine  intellect  and  superior 
powers  of  oratory.  As  a  politician,  he  w;us  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  faithful,  disinterested  .ser\ant  of  the 
people.  His  record  is  singularly  free  from  the  stain 
of  fraud,  bribery,  and  corruption  of  every  kind.  The 
strong  hold  he  had  upon  public  confidence  was  main- 
tained by  his  unblemished  character.  In  the  service 
of  the  Church  his  characteristic  fidelity  was  con- 
sjiicuous,  as  elsewhere.  As  a  counsellor,  helper,  and 
ruler,  he  occupied  a  leading  position.  He  was  often 
a  representative  of  his  church  in  Presbytery  and 
Sj'nod,  an  active  Sabbath-school  worker,  a  prompt 
and  regular  attendant  upon  the  various  services  of 
the  church,  often  edifying  the  people  by  his  coun- 
sels, and  comforting  them  as  he  led  them  at  the 
throne  of  grace. 

It  is  to  the  praise  of  this  man  that,  immersed  as  he 
was  in  iiublic  affairs,  he  "put  on  Christ,"  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  Whether  in  the  National 
Congress,  or  in  the  privacy  of  his  home,  he  acted,  not 
as  one  claiming  to  be  his  own,  but  as  one  bought 
with  the  precious  blood  of  the  Sou  of  God.  To  him 
every  trust  was  sacred,  and  his  accountability  to  Grod 
a  solemn  fact.  A  handsome  monument,  at  Boonville, 
erected,  in  part,  by  the  State,  bears  testimony  to  the 
aijpreciation  in  which  he  is  held  by  a  grateful  peo- 
ple. He  died,  a  comparatively  young  man,  having 
filled  many  posts  of  public  trust,  which  he  never 
failed  to  dignil'y  and  adorn;  and  he  was  in  death,  as 
in  life,  triumphant  in  the  Christian  faith. 

Miller,  Linus  Merrill,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Roch- 
ester,  N.   Y.,  October  13th,   1819.     Trained  up  and 

j  taught  by  an  excellent  Christian  mother,  he  early 
gave  himself  to  the  Saviour,  and  united  with  the 

I  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years.  Preparing  for  college  at  the  High 
School  of  his  native  place,  he  entered  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, in  1836,  from  which  he  gi-aduated,  with  honor, 
in  1840.  In  the  Fall  of  that  year  he  entered  the 
Theological  Senunary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he 
completed  his  studies,  in  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
and  putting  himself  under  the  care  of  Steuben  Pres- 
bytery, was,  by  them,  examined  and  licensed  to 
preach,  iu  November,  1843.  In  May,  1844,  he  was 
called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bath,  N.  Y., 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  as  its  pastor,  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year.  After  a  service  of  seven  years 
with  that  church,  filling  the  offices  of  Stated  Clerk  of 
the  Presbytery,  and  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  Synod 
of  Buflalo,  he  was  called  to  the  Fir.st  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y'.,  and  was  installed  as 
its  p;istor,  June  2.5th,  1851.  Though  several  times 
invited  to  other  desirable  fields  of  labor.  Dr.  Miller 
still  remains  pastor  of  this  church,  where,  for  more 
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than  thirty  years,  he  has  labored  systeiuatically  and 
most  laithfully,  both  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  to  his 
people.  During  his  jjastorate  the  clmroh  has  been 
greatly  prospered;  its  communicants  have  more  than 
douliled  in  number;  a  new  and  ornate  stone  church 
eilitiee  has  been  erected,  and  twelve  young  men  have 
entered  tlie  ministry,  most  of  whom  are  now  success- 
fully at  work  in  different  fields  of  labor.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Dr.  Miller  has  been  Sec- 
retary of  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Bible  Society,  and 
Ii;us  been  actively  connected  with  the  various  ecclesi- 
astical and  benevolent  associations  of  the  county. 
For  years  he  has  been  a  Trustee  of  Hamilton  College, 
and  after  the  reunion  of  the  O.  S.  and  N.  S.  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  an  early 
and  zealous  advocate,  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the 
t<ynod  of  Central  New  York,  in  ISTA.  Dr.  Miller  is 
an  able  and  earnest  preacher,  and  a  most  acceptable 
and  useful  pa-stor;  indefatigable  in  the  work  of  his 
ministry,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
Christ  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  highly  appre- 
ciated and  esteemed  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
and  by  all  who  know  him,  as  an  able  and  faithful 
minister,  a  wise  and  safe  counsellor,  and  a  warm- 
hearted and  genial  friend. 

Miller,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Sanuu-1  Mil- 
ler, of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  w;us  born  in  that  place,  Jan- 
uary 23d,  1816,  and  graduated  at  New  Jer.sey  Col- 
lege in  1833,  where  he  was  Tutor,  1835-fi.  For  a 
time  he  was  a  lawyer  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  October  5th,  1844;  .stated  supply  at  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J.,  1845;  pastor,  1850;  Principal  of  We.st 
Jersey  Collegiate  Institute,  Mt.  Holly,  1845-57; 
.stated  supply  at  Tuckerton  and  Bass  River,  1858- 
(!2;  and  from  1880,  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Oceanic,  N.  J.  Dr.  Jliller  was  elected  a  Director 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  18()4.  He 
died  in  1883.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  scholarly  at- 
tainments, calm  temperament,  retiring  disposition, 
and  was  very  useful  during  his  life  as  a  jjreacher 
and  instructor  of  the  young. 

Mills,  Hon.  Benjamin,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Snow  Hill,  on  tlie  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  in 
1774.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  by  his  father's 
side,  and  of  Huguenot  by  his  mother's.  While  he 
was  quite  young,  his  parents  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  fond  of  study,  and  became  a  good 
classical  scholar  and  a  proficient  in  mathematics. 
He  first  studied  medicine,  and  practiced  his  profes- 
sion for  a  short  time,  but  finally  gave  it  up,  and  after 
teaching  school  for  a  time,  commenced  the  study 
of  law. 

He  removed  to  Paris,  Ky.,  in  1800,  engaged  in 
practice,  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  Circuit  Judge,  which  office  he  held  for 
live  years.  In  1819  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court  Bench.     He  united  with  the  Presby- 


terian Church  in  Paris,  Ky. ,  in  1820,  and  three  years 
after  was  ordained  an  elder.  In  1828  he  resigned  his 
seat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  removed  to  Frank- 
fort, where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
had  a  very  extensive  business  all  over  the  State. 
He  died  suddenly,  in  1831,  in  the  full  hope  of  a 
blessed  immortality. 

Two  things  were  remarkable  in  Judge  Mills;  one 
was  his  devotion  to  the  classics  in  the  original,  and 
his  fondness  for  the  higher  mathematics;  the  other 
was  his  realization  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
eldership.  Meetings  of  Presbytery  were  attended  by 
him  as  faithfully  as  his  sessions  of  Court,  or  the  con- 
sultations of  his  law  office.  He  was,  from  his 
ordination  to  his  death,  superintendent  of  the  Sab- 
bath school.  If  the  pastor  was  absent  he  would  lead 
the  prayer  meeting,  and  on  the  Sabbath  he  often 
read  a  sermon,  or  made  an  address  to  the  congrega- 
tion. He  was  warmly  devoted  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  Church,  being  one  of  the  founders  of 
Centre  College,  Ky.,  and  a  friend  of  the  Kempers  in 
founding  Lane  Seminar}',  in  Ohio,  and  al.so  ai<Ung  a 
number  of  young  men  in  obtaining  an  education  for 
the  ministry.  He  gave  freely  of  his  counsels  and  his 
means  to  every  cause  that  was  d<'signed  to  ad\ance 
the  interests  of  the  Church  and  promote  the  glory  of 
the  Kedeemer. 

Two  of  Judge  Mills'  sons  entered  the  ministry. 
Rev.  Thornton  A.  Mills,  who  died  in  18(i7,  and  Rev. 
B.  Mills,  of  Illinois;  and  one  of  his  daughters  became 
the  wife  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Pratt,  d.d.,  now  pastor  at 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Mills,  Benjamin,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Paris, 
Boirrbon  county,  Kentucky,  June  2.".rt,  1820.  He  is 
the  third  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Benjamin  Mills,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kcntiicky,  and  of  Mary  Keade, 
daughter  of  General  Anthony  Thornton.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Miami  University,  in  1841;  finished  his 
theological  course  at  Lane  Seminar.y,  in  1844,  and  his 
hiw  studies  in  Kentucky,  in  1846.  His  life  presents 
a  mosaic  of  pastoral,  evangelistic,  missionary,  legal 
and  military  work.  He  preached  the  gospel  in  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  having  also  been  active  in 
planting  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nebraska  and 
Wyoming  Territory.  His  law  practice  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  Kentucky.  His  military  service 
was  against  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest. 

Intellectually,  Dr.  Mills  is  possessed  of  strong 
analytical  power,  a  most  retentive  memory  and  a 
marked  aptitude  for  forensic  discussion.  To  these  he 
has  added  a  large  observation  and  a  careful  investi- 
gation. Physically,  he  possesses  the  utmost  vigor, 
linked  with  great  power  of  endurance.  In  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  his  ministry  he  was  able  to  preach 
three  times  each  Sabbath,  with  a  ride  of  si.'iteen 
miles  between  the  services,  and  sustain  that  amount 
of  lal)or  consecutively  for  a  year.  Notwithstanding 
the  broad  field  over  which  his  life-work  has  sjircad, 
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its  substance  has  been  sufficient  to  create  and  main- 
tain permanent  impressions.  He  is  still  active  in 
ministerial  work,  at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty-three. 

Mills,  Henry,  D.D.,  the  son  of  John  and  Chloe 
(Wines)  Mills,  was  born  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  March 
12th,  1780;  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  1802,  and  for  two  years  was  Tutor  in  his  Alma 
Mater.  After  studj-iug  theology  with  Kev.  James 
Richards,  D.  I).,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  the  Presbj'tery  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1816  was 
ordained  by  the  same  body,  and  instalU^d  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Woodhridge,  N.  J.  He 
remained  there,  highly  esteemed  and  eminently  useful, 
until  1821,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Professorship 
of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  which  was  just  then  established. 
For  thirty-three  years  he  performed  the  duties  of  this 
station  with  eminent  ability.  In  1854  he  resigned 
the  otlice,  on  account  of  physical  infirmities,  and  was 
made  Professor  Emeritus.     He  died  June  10th,  1867. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Mills  was  one  of  rare  excel- 
lence. His  piety  shone  as  a  habit,  rather  than  in 
any  striking  manifestations  on  particular  occasions. 
It  gave  a  uniform  tone  to  his  whole  life,  and  was 
di-scerned  and  felt  by  others  in  the  fixed  principle  and 
purpose  that  regulated  him.  The  presentation  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ  in  its  simplicit.y  was  his  grand 
distinction  in  the  pulpit.  His  style  was  simple, 
chaste,  and  direct.  He  honored  his  Master  and  the 
Word  of  God,  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  preach- 
ing. As  a  scholar  and  teacher  he  made  his  strong 
mark  in  the  seminary.  He  loved  his  work,  and  the 
hundreds  of  young  men  whom  he  instructed  delighted 
to  testify  to  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  his 
teaching.  Dr.  Mills  was  a  poi't.  lu  184.">  he  gave  to 
the  iwess  a  small  volume,  "  Iliirir  Gennnnicic,"  "A 
Version  of  German  Hymns,"  which  was  afterwards 
enlarged,  and  wliieh,  as  a  "manual  for  the  closet," 
has  proved  a  source  of  spiritual  comfort  to  many. 

Mills,  Rev.  Samuel  John,  one  of  the  earliest 
promoters  of  the  modern  movement  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  the  United  States,  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man. He  was  born  April  21st,  1783,  at  Torringford, 
Conn.,  and  died  June  16th,  1818,  at  sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Africa.  He  entered  Williams  College,  1806. 
His  mind  had  been  deeply  interested  in  the  work 
of  sending  the  gospel  to  heathen  lands,  and  while 
a  student  at  college,  he  met  with  several  of  his  fel- 
low-students, under  the  shadow  of  a  large  haystack, 
to  consult  and  pray  with  them  over  this  question. 
In  1809  he  entered  Andover  Seminary,  where,  to- 
gether with  Newell,  Nott,  Hall  and  Judson,  he  held 
consultations  on  the  subject  of  missions,  in  which 
they  were  all  alike  interested.  In  June,  1810,  JMills, 
Judson,  Nott,  and  Newell,  presented  an  address  to 
the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts  Proper,  at 
Bradford,  calling  its  attention  to  the  claims  of  the 
heathen  world.  Between  1812  and  1815  Mills  made 
two  tours  to  the  southwest,  as  far  as  New  Orleans, 


engaged  in  distributing  and  selling  Bibles,  and  or- 
ganizing Bible  Societies.  Ordained  at  Newbury- 
port,  June  21st,"  1815,  he  spent  the  next  several  years 
in  the  Middle  States,  and  was  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  suggestion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  <^ame  from  him,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ject of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  an 
a.ssociation  in  which  the  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Ke- 
formed,  and  Associate  Reformed  <hurchcs  vmitcd. 
In  1816  he  suggested  to  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  New  Jer.sey  the  plan  of  educating  negroes  lor 
carrying  the  gospel  to  Africa.  In  1817  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  which  had  recently  been  organized,  sent 
him  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  as  their  agents  to  ex- 
plore Sierra  Leone  and  Western  Africa.  Mr.  Jtills 
reached  his  destination,  but  on  the  return  journey 
died,  and,  like  Adonirani  Judson,  was  buried  in  the 
sea.  His  name  will  alwaj's  be  indelibly  associated 
with  the  history  of  foreign  missionary  endeavor  in 
the  United  States,  as  one  of  those  to  whose  enthusi- 
asm it  owed  its  first  impulse. 

Mills,  Thornton  A.,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  Judge 
Mills,  of  the  Supreme  Coirrt  of  Kentucky,  was  born 
in  Paris,  Ky.,  September,  1810.  He  graduated  at 
Miami  University,  Ohio,  in  1830;  was  for  a  short 
period  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  though  he 
studied  a  full  course  privately,  and  was  licensed  by 
Cincinnati  Presbytery  in  1833.  He  labored  for  some 
time  in  Frankfort  and  vicinity,  Ky.,  and  in  1836  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  With  this  church  he  remained 
about  twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  was  identi- 
fied with  all  the  religious  movements  of  the  city,  and 
wielded  an  influence  for  good,  second  to  that  of  no 
other  pastor.  In  1848  he  purchased  The  Watchmnn  of 
the  Valley,  and  made  it  a  decidedly  I'reshyterian 
paper,  continuing  to  edit  and  publish  it  under  the 
name  Central  Walchmfin,  and  then  Central  Christian 
Herald,  from  April,  1848,  to  January,  1853. 

In  1853  Mr.  Mills  was  Secretary  and  General  Agent 
for  the  Church  Erection  Committee  of  his  branch  of 
the  Church,  and  having  succeeded,  with  much  toil,  in 
completing  the  filOO.OOO  fund,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Second  Church  in  Indianapolis.  Here  he  remained 
about  two  and  a  half  years,  when,  in  1856,  he  was 
chosen  as  general  agent  of  the  then  just  organized 
Permanent  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
Education  for  the  Ministrj'.  To  this  work  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  given,  and  in  it,  by  his 
.sermons,  and  his  pen  in  the  various  religious  papers, 
he  awakened  a  deep  and  abiding  interest.  He  died 
in  June,  1867.  Dr.  Mills  was  thoroughly  a  Western 
man,  a  man  of  large  grasp  of  mind,  clear  and  positive 
views  of  truth,  of  indomitable  energy  and  persever- 
ance, and  inflexible  in  his  adherence  to  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  right.  Thoroughly  despising  all  shams 
and  pretences  of  others,  he  was  ever  unassuming  and 
modest  in  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren.  He  was 
a  valuable  standard  bearer  of  our  Church,  and  yet, 
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though  adhering  to  its  doctrines  and  usages,  he  was 
free  from  sectarian  bigotry.  Sound,  solid,  strong,  he 
wielili'd  a  potent  and  permanent  influence  for  good. 

Ministerial  Education,  Board  of.  One 
marked  cliaracteristic  of  all  Calvinistic  churches, 
and  of  the  Presbyterian  body  in  particular,  is  an 
eminent  regard  for  sound  docti'ine.  A  clear  knowl- 
edge of  spiritual  truth  is  held  by  them  to  be  essen- 
tial to  a  firm  faith  and  enduring  piety.  Hence  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has,  from  the  beginning,  in- 
sisted strongly  upon  having  a  well  educated  min- 
istry, "apt  to  teach."  The  qualifications  for  ordina- 
tion required  by  its  Constitution  are  such  as  can  be 
obtained  only  by  a  nine  years'  course  of  diligent 
study.  And  to  enable  young  men  to  meet  this 
demand  it  has  been  liberal  in  providing  institutions 
of  learning,  well  equipped  with  all  means  of  instruc- 
tion. In  this  country  the  work  of  such  provision 
was  early  begun.  Within  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  first  Presbytery,  in  the 
founding  of  Log  College,  in  17'2G,  by  the  Rev.  'William 
Tennent  (as  the  insufficiency  of  this  school,  together 
with  the  issues  connected  -svith  it,  led  to  the  division 
of  the  Synod  in  1741),  the  Old  Side  party  adopted 
measures  for  founding  a  school  under  its  own  care, 
where  all  persons  who  pleased  might  send  their  chil- 
dren and  have  them  instructed,  gratis,  in  the  lan- 
guages, philosoph}'  and  divinity,  and  which  should 
be  supported  by  yearly  contributions  from  every 
congregation  in  its  connection,  until  Providence 
should  provide  for  it  in  some  other  way.  This  school 
was  established  in  New  London,  Pa.,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Alison,  ' '  the  first  Professor  of 
Theology  appointed  by  our  Church."  After  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  ' '  sess ' '  students,  as  a  general  rule, 
those  who  were  unable  to  bear  the  expenses  of  their 
education  were  exempted  from  payment.  About  the 
same  time  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  of  the  other  party, 
established  a  school  at  Fagg's  Manor,  from  which 
went  forth  some  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  our 
Church.  Of  these  the  most  illustrious  was  an  indigent 
youth,  who  was  aided  by  the  first  money  ever  con- 
tributed in  Virginia  for  the  education  of  poor  and 
pious  youth  for  the  gospel  ministry.  This  youth 
was  Samuel  Davies,  who  afterwards  became  Presi- 
dent of  New  Jersey  College,  and  whose  eloquent  ser- 
mons are  among  the  richest  contributions  to  our 
pulpit  literature.  The  success  of  this  coutribution 
was  the  earnest  and  pledge  of  much  to  come. 

Such  were  the  first  efforts  for  raising  up  an  efficient 
ministry  in  our  Church.  They  proceeded  on  the 
broad  policy  of  rendering  the  ministry  accessible  to 
all  classes  at  equal  advantage,  and  of  utilizing  all 
available  gifts  wherever  found.  The  policy  continued 
and  proved  its  wisdom  in  the  efficiency  of  the  men 
thus  liberally  educated.  In  17.51  the  Synod  of  New- 
York  recommended  to  all  its  members  to  make  an 
annual  collection  "for  the  support  of  young  students 
whose  circumstances    rendered    them   incapable  to 


maintain  themselves  at  learning ;  which  contribu- 
tions shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  such  respective 
Presbyteries  where  they  are  made."  Two  years  later 
funds  were  obtained  in  Scotland  for  the  endowment 
of  scholarships  in  connection  with  the  college  of 
New  Jersey.  In  1771  the  Presbytery  of  New  Ca.stle 
brought  into  the  Synod  an  overture  recommending 
a,  scheme  "for  supporting  young  men  of  piety  and 
parts  at  learning  for  the  work  of  the  ministry." 
This  scheme,  consisting  of  eight  provisions,  was 
adopted,  but  was  prevented  from  being  carried  out 
by  the  excitements  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  In 
1805  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  called  to  an 
overture  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.shbel  Green,  urging 
that  body  to  recommend,  perhaps  enjoin  it  upon  the 
Presbyteries,  to  look  out  among  them  pious  youth 
of  promising  talents,  and  endeavor  to  educate  them 
for  the  ministrj'.  The  advantage  apprehended  from 
this  scheme  was  that  each  Presbytery  would  be 
likely  to  be  interested  in  and  do  more  for  candidates 
within  its  own  bounds  than  it  would  do  for  those 
belonging  to  the  Church  at  large.  This  overture  met 
with  general  favor,  and  was  acted  upon  for  a  number 
of  years  with  no  little  success.  In  1817  the  number 
of  candidates  reported  was  thirty-nine,  and  theamount 
of  the  collections,  552843.  Yet  the  scheme  failed  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  Church,  and  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  laborers.  New  measures  were 
called  for,  and  as  the  result,  in  1818  two  organizations 
were  formed,  almost  simultaneously,  amid  various 
strifes  and  contentions,  viz. :  "the  Education  Society 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,"  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  November  26th; 
"the  Education  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States,  under  the  care  of  the  General 
Assembly,"  at  Philadelphia,  December  17th;  and 
the  outcome  from  the  contention  between  the  two 
was  the  organization  of  a  Board  of  Education  the 
following  year.  The  first  of  these,  which  had  its  seat 
in  New  York,  after  maintiiining  a  nominal  relation 
to  the  Assembly's  Board  until  1826,  entered  into 
intimate  union  with  the  American  Education  Society 
as  the  Presbyterian  Branch.  The  other  became 
auxiliary  to  the  Board.  « 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in  the 
Session  room  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia  on  the  2r!d  of  June,  181!),  and  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  Robert  Ralston ;  Vice 
Presidents,  Rev.  Ashbel  Greeji,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Andrew 
Flinn,  D.  n.,  and  Rev.  George  C.  Potts;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Henry;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev. 
William  Neill,  n.  D. ,  and  Recording  Secretary,  John 
M.  Scott.  For  the  first  few  years  little  was  done 
directly  by  the  Board.  The  business  of  collecting 
funds  and  aiding  students  was  entirely  carried  on 
through  the  Presbyteries  and  auxiliary  bodies,  which 
reported  to  the  Board.  But  in  1824  a  change  was 
made,  and  the  auxiliaries  transferred  the  manage- 
ment entirely  into  the   Board's  hands.     And  from 
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this  date  its  independent  agency  began,  and  its 
history  hiis  been  one  of  advaniing  tliro\ifi;li  \aiied 
success.  As  the  field  of  labor  broadened,  and  expe- 
rience brought  wisdom,  its  provisions  have  been 
modified  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  greater 
efiicieney.  Able  and  honored  men  have  been  its 
officers'  in  the  jiast,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
list :  Prvsidruh,  Robert  Ralston,  lHlf)-2!  ;  Kev. 
Ashbel  Green,  I).  D.,  1824-29;  Rev.  J.  J.  Jane- 
way,  182!)-:30,  Rev  Thomixs  McAuley,  D.  D.,  LLD., 
1830-31;  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  1831-47;  Matthew 
Bevan,  Esq.,  1847-49;  James  N.  Dick.son,  Es(j., 
1849-62;  Rev.  Charles  Hodge,  i).  i).,  i.i-.D.,  1862-69. 
Corresponding  Secretaries,  Rev.  William  Neill,  T>.  D., 
1819-24,  and  again  1829-31;  Rev.  E.  S.  Ely,  n.  D., 
1824-29;  Rev.  John  Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  1831-35; 
Rev.  Francis  JIcFarland,  D.D.,  1835-1841;  Rev.  M.  B. 
Hope,  D.  D.,  1842-45;  Rev.  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  n.  D., 
184G-60  (with  him  were  associated  Rev.  William 
Chester,  D.  D.,  1851-61,  and  Rev.  James  Wood.  r>.  Ii., 
1854-59);  Rev.  William  Chester,  D.  D. ,  1861-65;  Rev. 
William  Speer,  1865-76. 

After  the  separation  of  1837,  the  so-called  N.  S.  body 
conducted  its  educational  work  through  the  American 
Education  Society,  aud  al.so  through  various  local 
organizations.  But,  in  1856,  an  Educational  Com- 
mittee was  organized,  which  gradually  engrossed  the 
whole.  Its  Corresponding  Secretary  was  the  Rev. 
Thornton  \.  Mills,  D.  D.,  who  served  efficiently  until 
his  death,  iu  1867,  when  Rev.  J.  G.  Atterbury  was 
appointed  in  his  place,  and  served  until  the  reunion, 
iu  1869.  The  Committee  was  then  united  with  the 
Board,  under  the  executive  management  of  Dr.  Speer. 
Since  the  reunion  the  Presidents  have  been  the  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson,  D.  i).,  1870-73;  Rev.  E.  R.  Beadle, 
1873-74;  Villeroy  D.  Reed,  D.D.,  1874-79;  Rev.  T.  J. 
Shepherd,  D.  D.,  1879-82;  Rev.  B.  L.  Agnew,  D.  D., 
1882  to  1883,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Dripps,  1883.  On  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Speer,  iu  1876,  Rev.  D.  AV.  Poor, 
D.  D.,  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  still 
serves. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  native  abilities  and  gifts  suited  for  the 
ministry  exist  in  all  clas.ses  of  society;  that  the  call 
of  God  comes  to  jiersons  in  all  classes  alike;  that  the 
Church  needs  the  services  of  those  who  are  aceus- 
tflmed  to  hardships  and  privations,  and  that,  having 
put  the  conditions  of  ordination  .so  high,  it  is  both  a 
duty  and  an  advantage  to  herself  to  aid  in  the  educa- 
tion of  those  worthy  ones  who  have  not  the  means 
to  meet  the  expense.  This  benevolent  policy  has 
proved  its  wisdom  in  its  results.  To  it  is  the  Church 
indebted,  both  for  the  high  average  standing  of  its 
ministry  in  all  the  requisites  for  success,  and  also  for 
the  largeness  of  the  supply,  At  the  last  count,  in 
1881,  it  Wiis  found  that  of  the  5086  ministt'rs  upon 
the  roll  of  the  Assembly  of  1881,  1791  hatl  been  aided 
by  the  Board.  Of  these  835  were  settled  pastors;  406 
stated   supplies;    61  foreign   missionaries;   27   home 


missionaries,  distinctively;  60  professors  in  colleges 
and  seminaries;  28  teachers;  8  chaplains;  7  editors 
of  religious  .journals;  3  Secretaries  of  our  Board;  11 
were  superintendents  of  church  work;  9  agents,  and 
64  were  honorably  retired.  That  is  to  say,  out  of 
1791,  1455  were  in  regular  church  service.  This 
may  be  called  an  honorable  record.  It  is  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  Hoard 's  existence  and  an  argument  for  its 
continuance. 

The  aim  has  been  to  provide  only  a  partial  support. 
I  -M  present  the  maximum  of  its  scholarships  is  put 
at  $150,  and  this  is  granted  only  to  those  who  come 
recommended  by  their  Presbyteries  in  all  particulars, 
and  are  well  reported  by  their  instructors.  The 
recommendations  are  required  to  be  renewed  every 
year,  and  the  reports  from  the  colleges  and  seminaries 
must  be  .sent  in  three  times  during  the  annual  aca- 
demic sessions.  No  person  is  paid  his  installment 
unless  upon  favorable  reports.  Thus  .strict  is  the 
management  of  the  funds;  nothing  could  be  stricter. 

Miracles.  Supposing  God  were  about  to  grant  a 
supernatural  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind,  there 
are  two  methods  in  which  this  knowledge  might  be 
communicated.  It  might,  in  the  first  place,  be  given 
to  every  human  being  iu  some  waj'  in  which  he 
would  recognize  it  as  Di^^ne  Revelation.  This,  how- 
ever, would  overlx'ar  moral  agency,  annul  the  power 
of  choice,  and  make  virtue  and  piety  involuntary  and 
inevitable,  and  therefore,  characteristics  not  of  self- 
determining  individual  wills,  but  of  a  race  of  automa- 
tons, passively  subjected  to  the  Supreme  Will. 

The  second  alternative  method  is  to  commit  Dirine 
revelation  to  individuals  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and 
to  render  it  li.able  to  those  conditions  of  investiga- 
tion, proof  and  acceptance  or  rejection,  which  are 
attached  to  all  other  subjects  on  which  man  is  left  to 
exercise  his  functions  as  a  free  moral  agent.  This 
desideratum  is  met  by  a  revelation  resting  on  evi- 
dence adequate,  yet  not  irresistible ;  within  the  reach 
of  inquirers,  yet  not  forced  upon  them  against  their 
will;  open  to  skepticism,  yet  with  ample  resources 
for  converting  honest  skepticism  into  confident  belief. 
But  in  what  must  this  evidence  consist?  We  answer, 
iu  one  word,  in  miracle;  that  is,  in  phenomena  aside 
fro]n  the  usual  course  of  nature,  which  are  equivalent 
to  the  direct  voice  or  the  manifest  seal  of  God.  We 
can  conceive  of  no  other  way  in  which  a  revelation 
can  be  promulgated  as  such.  God  without  miracle 
might  impart  to  the  mind  of  an  individual  man  so 
strong  a  persuasion  of  certain  truths  that  he  should 
absolutely  know  them  to  be  true.  But  he  has  in 
that  case  no  tangible,  communicable  evidence  of 
these  truths.  To  any  other  mind  they  are  simplj' 
his  opinions,  not  God's  revelation.  If  he  proclaims 
them,  it  must  be  on  his  owu  authoritj',  backed  by 
such  reasoning  as  he  can  command,  and  if  they  lie 
beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  by  no  conclusive 
reasoning.  But  let  him  perform  such  an  act  as  none 
can  perform  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers;  let 
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him  give  sight  to  a  m;ia  horn  blind,  or  hearing  to  one 
born  deaf;  let  him  lift  a  dead  man  alive  from  the  bier, 
or  call  forth  from  the  sepulchre  one  who  has  lain 
there  four  days;  then,  if  he  talks  of  duty,  God  and 
heaven,  if  he  proclaims  truths  beyond  the  realm  of 
consciousness,  his  hearers  know  that  they  are  vir- 
tually listening  to  the  voice  of  God,  that  the  Divine 
testimony  attests  his  utterance,  and  that  his  words 
are  absolutely  and  infallibly  true.  "In  fact,"  says 
Dr.  Gregory,  "the  very  idea  of  a  revelation  includes 
that  of  miracles.  A  revelation  cannot  be  ma<le  but 
by  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Deity. " 

Are  miracles  possible?  The  best  known  and  the 
most  frequently  repeated  objection  to  them  is  that 
of  Hume:  "A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  expe- 
rience has  estiblished  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a 
miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire 
as  any  argument  from  experience  can  possibly  be 
imagined."  This  objectioil,  however,  is  based  on  a 
wrong  conception  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle.  It  is 
not  "  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature."  It  is  the 
eftect  of  a  supernatural  cause,  acting  along  with  and 
in  addition  to  the  natural  causes  constituting  the 
sy.stem  of  the  world.  It  is  produced,  therefore,  by 
a  ditfercnt  con\binatiou  of  causes  from  that  which 
is  at  work  in  the  production  of  natural  phenomena. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  only  general  expressions  of 
that  uniform  arrangement  according  to  which  the 
same  causes  invariably  produce  the  .same  effect.  They 
would  be  violated  by  the  production,  at  different 
times,  of  difterent  effects  from  the  same  cau.se,  but 
they  are  not  violated  when  ditferent  efieets  are  pro- 
duced from  ditt'ereut  causes.  The  experience  which 
tcstilies  to  their  uniformity  tells  us  only  what  elTects 
may  be  expected  to  follow  from  a  repetition  of  the 
same  cause;  it  cannot  t.'ll  us  what  effects  will  follow 
from  the  introduction  of  a  different  cause. 

The  God  of  the  Bible  is  not,  as  Deism  alleges,  a 
God  who,  after  He  had  created,  retired  to  a  place  of 
rest;  but  He  is  the  all-pervading  life,  the  all-overrul- 
ing power.  ' '  Upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of 
his  power,"  is  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  and  the 
words  of  the  Lord  to  the  Jews  who  supposed  the 
Sabbath  of  God  was  an  end  of  all  his  works,  are, 
"My  Father  worketh  hitherto."  Put  these  two 
ideas  together — "God above  all,"  and  "  God  in  all; " 
rise  to  the  Bible's  conception  of  the  living  God;  then 
the  idea  of  a  miracle  hixs  nothing  in  it  ol)jcctional-)le 
or  difficult  to  our  thinking.  Mmicles  then  become' 
matters,  in  the  higher  sense,  altogether  natural. 

See  now  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  constitution 
of  the  world,  of  nature,  as  also  of  the  human  heart! 
How,  then,  is  nature  constituted  ?  Reigns  there  in 
it  actually  the  stiff,  iron  legalism  which  absolutely 
excludes  the  free  ruling  and  interposition  of  God  ? 
Assuredly  not.  Plan  there  is,  and  order,  certainly, 
in  the  whole  course  of  nature,  but  no  stiff  sameness, 
no  unbending  necessity.     Nature  is  by  no  means  a 


mechanism,  a  nicely  defined  piece  of  clock-work, 
which  winds  itself  up  every  day  or  every  year;  but 
it  resembles. a  well-ordered  commonwealth,  in  which 
laws  reign,  most  surely,  but  such  laws  as  leave  play- 
room for  the  free-will.  And  so  nature  must  be  con- 
stituted, if  it  is  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  man,  of 
man  endowed  with  free-will.  Only  when  .so  consti- 
tuted can  it  allow  in  it  the  exercise  of  a  will  that 
chooses  among  different  possibilities,  and  controls  the 
event  in  nature  to  the  attaining  of  its  purposes.  But 
if  the  free  action  of  the  human  will  is  recognized, 
and  room  is  found  for  it  inside  the  laws  of  nature, 
why  should  j  ust  the  Creator  be  excluded  from  such 
free  action  and  ruling?  As  man  in  a  peculiar  way 
combines  and  disposes  the  forces  in  nature  to  his 
pm'poses,  so  that  a  result  is  produced  which  would 
never  have  been  produced  from  the  mere  working 
together  of  the  natural  laws,  so,  only  in  an  infinitely 
higher  sense,  God  disposes  the  event  in  the  world  to 
H.ia  purposes. 

The  human  heart,  also,  is  so  constituted  that  it 
must  believe  in  the  world-ruling  God,  as  long  as  it 
believes  itself.  As  soon  as  it  knows  of  a  Creator  and 
Lord  of  the  world,  it  cannot  help  praying  to  this 
God.  That  would  be  an  absurdity  and  a  contra- 
diction, if  the  coiu'se  of  the  world  occurs  according 
to  unalterable  laws,  which  form  an  insurmountable 
banner,  even  for  God,  if  everything  proceeds  accord- 
ing to  blind  necessity.  But  this  the  innermost  voice 
of  our  own  nature,  of  which  we  have  the  immediate 
assurance  it  cannot  deceive,  tells  us  that  God's  hands 
are  not  bound  by  natural  law,  but  that  He  freely 
rules  the  world,  and  directs  all  according  to  His 
counsel.  Therefore  we  pray.  Can  that  be  delusion? 
Can  this  prayer-impulse,  with  which  every  man,  even 
the  denier  of  miracles,  is  in\ oluutarily  affected  when 
trouble  presses  hard  ujion  the  soul,  can  it  he  decep- 
tion, or  as  the  catching  of  a  di'owniug  man  at  a 
straw?  No!  it  is  a  remnant  of  the  trutli  in  the 
human  heart,  which,  when  the  earnestness  of  life 
brushes  from  the  eyes  the  cobwebs  of  idle  theories, 
stands  out  distinct  and  clear  before  the  spirit. 

By  whom  are  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  recorded? 
They  wei'e  contemporaries  who  wrote  the  history  of 
them.  Moses  was  the  author  of  E.xodus,  and  the 
Evangelists  published  their  accounts  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  had  its  origin.  There  is  thus 
contemporaneous  authority.  And  the  writers  were 
certainly  in  a  position  to  know  the  truth.  Moses 
was  the  leader  of  Israel,  Uvking  part,  indeed,  having 
the  command,  in  all  things  that  were  done.  The 
Evangelists,  t*)0,  were  some  of  them  apostles,  always 
about  the  person  of  Christ,  professing  to  be  eye- 
witnesses of  what  they  told  ;  others  were  known  to 
be  the  trusted  companions  of  the  apo.stles.  They  all 
had  full  means  of  information.  And,  if  we  look  at 
the  general  character  of  their  histories,  we  .shall  find 
them  well  worthy  of  credit.  Many  profane  writers 
coulii'm  various  particulars  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
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tcuch.  The  descriptions  of  countries,  e.g.,  of  the 
cities  of  Bashan,  are  verified  by  modern  research. 
And,  as  to  the  evangelists,  there  is  that  air  of  truth- 
fulness in  their  works  which  at  once  leads  a  reader 
to  see  that  he  is  perusing  an  honest  history.  (See 
IIoli/  Scripture — Credibility  of.)  It  may  be  further 
added  that,  if  untrue  accounts  of  things  are  put  forth 
by  contemporaries,  there  is  every  probability  of  their 
being  at  once  contradicted.  Tlie  children  of  Israel 
must  have  known  whether  tliey  passed  dry-shod 
through  the  Red  Sea;  they  were  inclined  to  murmur 
and  resist  Moses;  so  that,  when  he  frequently  referred 
to  that  event,  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  their 
acquiescing  in  what  he  said,  if  he  had  given  a  false 
coloring  to  an  ordinary  fact.  Moreover,  a  deep  im- 
pression seems  to  have  been  made  on  neighboring 
nations  (Josh,  ii,  9-11).  It  was  their  interest  to  have 
the  falsehood,  if  ial-sehood  there  were,  exposed;  and 
yet,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  was  no  attempt 
of  this  kind.  Take,  again,  some  of  the  remarkable 
events  narrated  in  our  Lord's  history,  such  as  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  the  casting  out  of  devils,  the  cur- 
ing of  the  sick,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  Himself. 
We  do  not  find,  generally,  the  facts  controverted, 
but  explained  away.  Thus,  when  the  people,  sur- 
prised at  whiit  they  saw  exclaimed,  "  It  was  never  so 
seen  in  Israel,"  the  Pharisees  declared,  "He  casteth 
out  devils  through  the  prince  of  the  devils"  (Matt. 
ix,  33,  34).  The  Jewish  council,  also,  when  Lazarus 
was  raised,  acknowledged,  "This  man  doeth  many 
miracles"  (John  xi,  47);  and,  to  stifle  the  impression 
made  upon  the  public  mind,  they  consulted  aliout 
putting  Lazarus  to  death  (xii,  10,  11).  Certainly  the 
simplest  course  would  have  been,  if  the  fact  reported 
were  untrue,  to  expose  its  falsity,  instea<l  of  trying  to 
destroy  the  evidence  of  its  truth.  Later,  in  regard 
to  the  apostles,  there  is  the  same  confession  that  a 
notable  deed  was  manifestly  done,  which  could  not 
be  denied  (Acts  iv,  16).  An  attempt,  to  be  sure,  was 
made,  to  discredit  our  Lord's  resurrection;  but  the 
shift  resorted  to  only  proved  the  difficulty  in  which  the 
chief  priests  felt  them.selves  (Matt,  xxviii,  11-15). 
So,  then,  neither  at  the  time  when  the  events  occurred, 
nor  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  histories  were 
published,  were  tlie  Jews  able  to  impeach  the  truth 
of  the  recital.  They  had  full  opportunity  of  testing 
the  facts;  and  thry  had  certainly  the  will  to  convict, 
if  they  could,  the  Christians  of  mistake  or  imposture. 
But  we  see  that  for  a  series  of  years,  through  that 
whole  generation,  the  facts  were  fearlesslj'  appealed 
to  by  Christian  teachers,  appealed  to  under  just  the 
circumstances  and  in  the  very  places  where  exposure 
of  falsehood  was  most  easy  (Acts  vi,  8;  viii,  6,  7,  13; 
xiv,  3;  Rom.  xv,  19;  Heb.  ii,  4).  It  may  feirly  be 
said,  then,  that  there  is  as  much,  nay,  that  there  is 
more,  historical  evidence  for  these  remarkable  events 
than  there  is  for  any  accepted  statement  of  ancient 
authors,  for  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  ex- 
ample, or  for  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar. 


Then,  too,  we  have  the  testimony  of  enemies,  with- 
out recourse  to  the  Scriptures.  The  Jewish  rabbles, 
in  the  Talmud,  acknowledge  these  miracles,  and 
pretend  that  they  were  wrought  by  magic,  or  by  the 
power  attendant  upon  a  certain  use  of  the  name 
Jehovah,  called  telrngrdmmatim,  which,  they  pretend, 
Je.sus  stole  out  of  tlie  temple.  But  we  have  positive  tes- 
timony also  from  heathens.  Cdsus,  wlio  v\Tote  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  .second  century,  not  only  allows  the 
principal  facts  of  the  gospel  history,  but  acknowledges 
that  Christ  wrought  miraclen,  by  which  He  engaged 
great  multitudes  to  adhere  to  Him  as  the  Messiah. 
That  these  miracles  were  really  performed,  so  far 
from  denying,  he  tries  to  account  for,  by  ascrib- 
ing them  to  magic,  which,  he  says,  Christ  learned  in 
Egypt. 

Hierocles,  President  of  Bythinia,  and  a  persecutor 
of  Christians,  in  a  work  written  against  Christianity, 
does  not  deny  the  miracles  of  Christ,  but  compares 
them  with  those  which  he  pretended  had  been  wrought 
a  long  time  before,  by  one  Apollonius,  of  Tyanea,  a 
heathen,  complaining  at  the  same  time  that  Chris- 
tians made  so  much  ado  about  the  works  of  Jesus,  as 
to  worshi])  him  for  God. 

Julian,  the  Emperor,  in  the  fourth  century,  acknowl- 
edges the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  contents  himself 
with  tryingto  depreciate  their  importance.  "  Jesus," 
he  says,  "did  nothing  worth)'  of  fame,  unless  anj'one 
can  suppose  that  curing  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and 
exorcising  demons  in  the  villages  of  Bethsaida,  are 
some  of  the  greatest  works. "  He  acknowledges  that 
.lesus  had  a  sovereign  power  over  impure  spirits,  and 
that  He  walked  on  the  surface  of  the  deep. 

But  then  it  is  said  that  no  testimony  ever  has  neen 
produced,  or  can  be  jiroduced,  strong  enough  to  coun- 
tervail the  universal  experience  of  mankind  against 
miraculous  interposition.  There  is  reallj',  however,  a 
petitio  jirincipii  here.  The  experience  is  assumed  to 
be  uniform  only  upon  testimony,  so  that  testimony 
and  experience  cannot  be  thus  pitted  one  against  the 
other.  Besides,  the  experience  that  is  for  miracles  is 
destroyed,  in  order  to  make  out  experience  against 
miracles.  The  experience  of  the  ajwstles  and  their 
contemporaries  was,  they  have  left  on  record,  tliat 
miracles  had  been  witnessed  by  them.  So  that  the 
matter  comes  to  a  question  of  testimony  at  last — 
whether  the  testimony  of  those  who  declare  that 
miracles  were  within  their  experience  is  to  be  over- 
borne by  the  testimony  of  those  who  maintain  that 
'experience  is  against  them.  And  observe,  these  tes- 
timonies are  not  fairly  balanced  unless  the  affirmative 
of  eye-witnesses  is  met  by  the  negative  of  eye-wit- 
nesses too,  present  at  the  same  time,  who  could  say 
that  no  miracle  could  ha\e  been  ])erformed  without 
their  perceiving  it,  and  that  they  did  not  so  perceive 
it.  Indeed,  the  experience  relied  on  by  an  objector 
comes,  when  it  is  sifted,  to  be  the  experience  of  a 
single  indi\idual,  who  disbelieves  what  others  tell 
him  from  their  experience,  because  he  has  not  seen  it 
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with  his  own  eycii,  has  not  had  ex\)ericnce  of  it  him- 
self. The  legitimate  conclusion  from  such  a  principle 
would  be  the  destruction  of  all  belief  save  that  which 
was  forced  on  a  man  by  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses.  His  own  experience  is  against  a  thousand 
things  in  i  very-day  life  which  he  accepts  without 
question  upon  another's  credit,  and  acts  accordingly. 

The  theories  which  have  been  invented  to  di-scredit 
the  testimony  we  have  for  the  occurrence  of  miracles 
are  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  and  uiLsatisfac- 
tory.  The  coarse  accusation  of  wicked  fraud  is  per- 
liaps  now  altogether  abandoned;  at  least,  it  is  held 
Ijy  none  -with  whom  it  could  be  at  all  worth  while  to 
argue.  Some,  indeed,  are  still  inclined  to  impute 
pious  fraud,  if  not  perchance  to  Jesus,  at  least  to 
His  disciples.  It  is  in  this  way  that  they  would 
account  for  the  alleged  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  It 
was  to  give  credit  to  the  teacher  whose  influence  was 
endangered,  and  was  resorted  to  with  the  commend- 
able motive  of  furthering  his  salutary  projects  of 
reform.  The  glaring  improbability  of  this  solution 
need  not  be  dwelt  on.  How  could  such  a  deception 
he  practik^'cd  under  the  very  eyes  of  acute  and  power- 
ful opponents?  And,  greater  marvel  still,  how,  if 
successfid  at  first,  was  it  that  the  mystery  did  not 
ooze  out,  or  was  not  betrayed,  especially  when  we 
know  that  there  were  false  brethren,  nay,  even  a 
traitorous  apostle,  who  put  himself  in  confidential 
communication  with  the  priests  and  rulers,  and  could 
have  enabled  them  to  crush  Christianity  at  once  by 
the  disclosure  of  the  disgraceful  secret?  AVhat  a 
reward  might  Judas  have  ol)tained  from  the  chief 
priests  for  such  a  disclosure! 

The  miracles  of  Christ,  as  to  us  reported,  present 
many  noticeable  features.  They  were  numerous;  a 
multitude  more  having  been  performed  than  are 
described  in  detail  (John  XX,  30;  xxi,  25).  They  ex- 
hibit greiit  variety;  they  were  wrought  almost  always 
instantaneously,  by  a  word  of  power,  without  the  use 
of  au.>ciliary  means,  sometimes  taking  their  effect  at 
a  distance  from  the  place  in  which  Christ  personally 
was.  They  were  permanent  in  their  results,  were 
subjected  at  the  time  to  keen  investigation,  and  con- 
vinced a  hostile  people  of  the  truth  of  them,  to  such 
an  extent  that,  though  there  were  jjersoiLS  who  con- 
cealed or  resisted  their  convictions,  very  many  in 
consequence  attached  themselves,  to  the  great  detri 
ment  of  their  worldly  interests,  in  several  cases  with 
the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  to  the  person  and  doctrine 
of  this  extraordinary  Teacher.  They  were  miracles, 
too,  of  mercy,  with  no  dark  malignant  influence;  in- 
tended to  relieve  human  suflering,  and  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  those  on  whom,  or  for  whom,  they 
were  wrought.  The  only  apparent  exceptions  were 
the  cursing  of  the  barren  fig  tree,  with  its  consequent 
withering  away,  and  the  allowance  of  the  devils' 
entry  into  the  herd  of  swine.  Reasons  good  may  be 
found  for  both  these,  which  cannot  be  detailed  here. 
And  the  power  of  working  miracles  was  conveyed  by 
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our  Lord  to  his  followers,  was  repeatedly  exercised 
by  them,  and  was  continued  for  a  wliilc  in  the  Church, 
how  long,  precisely,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

It  is  true  that  the  evidence  of  the  miracles,  as 
addressed  to  us,  has  a  different  aspect,  and  rests  on 
diflferent  grounds,  from  that  which  belonged  to  them 
at  the  time  when  they  were  first  performed.  But 
this  change  has  not  diminished  their  force  as  evi- 
dences, though  it  has  somewhat  changed  its  direc- 
tion. If  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  .seeing  and 
hearing  and  <iuestioning  those  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  miraeles,  the  deficiency  is  fully  supydied  by  . 
the  additional  testimony  that  has  accrued  to  us,  in 
the  history  of  Christianity,  from  their  day  to  ours. 
If  we  have  stricter  conceptions  of  physical  law,  and 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we  have  also  higher  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  pnrpo.se  worthy  of  the 
e.xercise  of  God's  sovereign  power  over  nature.  If 
the  progress  of  science  has  made  many  things  easy 
of  performance  at  the  present  day,  which  would  have 
seemed  miraculous  to  the  men  of  the  first  century, 
it  has  also  shown  more  clearly  how  inimitable  and 
unapproachable  are  the  miracles  of  Christ,  in  the 
maturity  of  science  no  less  than  in  its  infancy.  And 
when  it  is  objected  that  "if  miracles  were,  in  the 
estimation  of  a  former  age,  among  the  chief  supports 
of  Christianity,  they  are  at  present  among  the  nuiin 
difficulties  and  hindrances  to  its  aCceptiince, "  we  may 
fairly  ask.  What  is  this  Christianity,  which  might  be 
more  easily  believed  if  it  had  no  miracles?  Is  it 
meant  that  the  gosjiel  narrative,  in  general,  would  be 
more  easy  to  believe  were  the  miracles  taken  out  of 
it?  The  miracles  are  so  interwoven  with  the  narrative 
that  the  whole  texture  would  be  destroyed  by  their 
removal.  Or  is  it  meant,  that  the  great  central 
fact  of  the  apostolic  preaching — the  resurrection  of 
Christ — would  be  more  natural  and  credible  if  he 
who  thus  marvelously  rose  from  the  dead  had  in  his 
lifetime  exhibited  no  signs  of  a  power  superior  to 
that  of  his  fellow-men?  Or  is  it  meant  that  the 
great  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity — such  as 
those  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation — might  be 
more  readily  accepted  were  there  no  miracles  in  the 
Scrijiture  which  contains  them?  We  can  .scarcely 
imagine  it  to  be  seriously  maintained  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  believe  that  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Divine  Trinity  came  on  earth  in  the  form  of  man 
were  it  also  asserted  that,  while  on  earth,  he  gave 
no  signs  of  a  power  beyond  that  of  ordinary  men.  . 
In  short,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  ground 
it  can  be  maintained  that  the  miracles  are  a  hind- 
rance to  the  belief  in  Christianity,  except  on  a  ground 
which  a.sserts  also  that  there  is  no  distinctive  Chris- 
tianity in  which  to  believe.  It  nuiy  with  more  truth 
be  s;ud,  that  the  miraculous  element,  which  forms 
so  large  a  portion  of  Christianity,  has  its  peculiar 
worth  and  service,  at  the  present  day,  as  a  protest 
and  safeguard  against  two  forms  of  unchristian 
thought  to  '.N  hich  an  intellectual  and  cultivated  age 
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is  liable — pantheism,  the  danger  of  a  deeply  specu- 
lative philosophy,  and  materialism,  the  danger  of  a 
too  exclusive  devotion  to  physical  science.  Both 
these,  in  difl'erent  ways,  tend  to  deify  nature  and  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  to  obscure  the  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal ttod  distinct  from  and  above  nature;  against 
both  these,  so  long  as  the  Christian  religion  lasts, 
the  miracles  of  Christ  are  a  perpetual  witness;  and 
in  so  witnessing  they  perform  a  service  to  religion, 
different  in  kind,  but  not  less  important,  than  that 
which  they  performed  at  the  beginning." 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Alexander,  was  licen.sed  by 
the  First  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1767, 
and  was  ordained  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Deep 
Run  Presbyterian  Church,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  in 
November,  1768.  December  14th,  1785,  he  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  Octorara  and  Doe  Run  congregations, 
Pennsylvania,  and  resigned  the  charge  of  the  former 
in  1796.  He  still  continued  the  pastor  of  Doe  Run, 
where  he  remained  until  1809,  when,  by  reason  of 
advancing  years,  he  was  unable  to  minister  to  them. 
He  died  December  6th,  1813. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Andre'w  Dinsmore,  son  of 
David  and  Martha  (Dinsmore)  llitchell,  was  born  in 
York  county,  Pa.,  February  2d,  1824;  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1841;  spent  three  years  in 
teaching,  1841—1;  graduated  at  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1847,  and  was  licensed  in  April  of 
the  same  year,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal.  On 
April  10th,  1850,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  united 
churches  of  Paxton  and  Derry,  Dauphin  county.  Pa., 
where  he  had  a  long  and  most  useful  pastorate  of 
twenty-four  years,  and  was  released  thereirom,  Feb- 
ruary 121h,  1874.  In  June,  1876,  he  was  appointed 
a  Post  Chaplain  in  the  United  States  Arn\y,  and  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  until  1881, 
when  he  wivs  transferred  to  Fort  Grant,  Arizona  Terri- 
tory, where  he  died,  March  2()th,  1882.  Mi.  Mitchell 
was  an  amiable  and  warm-hearted  gentleman.  He 
was  possessed  of  sterling  and  most  substantial  quali- 
ties, a  deliglitful  companion,  a  devout  Christian,  a 
conscientious  and  faithl'ul  pastor  and  cliaplain. 

Mitchell,  Arthur,  D.  D.,  was  the  son  of  Matthew 
and  Susan  (Swain)  Mitchell,  and  was  born  in  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  August  13th,  1835.  He  was  graduated  at 
"Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  in  1853,  and 
was  afterwards  Tutor  in  Lafayette  College,  Pa. ,  for 
one  year.  He  spent  the  next  year  in  travel  through 
Europe  and  the  East,  and  then  entered  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  city,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1859.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of  New  York,  in  April, 
1859,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  In  October,  1861,  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mor^isto^^u,  N.  J. 
In  1868  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Fir.st  Presl)yterian 
Church  of  Chicago,  111.  In  1880  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland, 


Ohio.  Dr.  Mitchell  is  in  the  prime  of  life;  an  at- 
tractive and  useful  preacher;  a  devoted  and  beloved 
pastor;  and  influential  in  the  benevolent  and  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  whole  Church.  He  has  been 
especially  successful  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the 
Western  churches  in  Sabbath-school  and  Foreign 
Missionary  work,  and  one  of  his  children  is  already 
a  mis.sionary  in  Jlexico. 

Mitchell,  Elisha,  D. D.,  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton, Conn.,  August  19th,  1793,  and  was  the  oldest 
.son  of  Abner  and  Phebe  Eliot  Mitchell.  His  mother 
was  a  descendant  of  John  Eliot,  the  "  Indian  Apos- 
tle," of  Massachusetts.  Prof.  Mitchell  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College,  and  after  finding  employment 
in  a  female  seminary  on  Long  Island,  for  two  years, 
he  became  tutor  in  his  Alma  Slater;  and  tlie  follow- 
ing year  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  After  spending 
some  time  at  Andover,  JIass.,  he  was  licen.sed  to 
preaeh  the  gospel  by  an  Association  in  Connecticut. 
In  January,  lsl8,  he  entered  on  his  work  as  Profes- 
sor at  Chapel  Hill.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  01m- 
stead,  lie  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry 
and  Geology.  In  1821  he  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Orange,  thus  becoming  fully  identified  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  sciences  taught  by  Prof.  Mitchell  were  then  in 
their  formative  state,  and  daily  additions  were  made 
to  their  stores.  By  diligent  stud}'  of  scientific  jour- 
nals, frecjuent  experiments  and  exploring  tours,  with 
habits  of  close  ob.servation,  he  was  able  to  keep 
abreast  of  his  department,  being  forced  to  prepare  the 
text-books  for  some  of  the  sciences  he  tiiught.  He 
w;i3  a  rounded,  catholic  scholar,  loving  the  classics, 
and  familiar  with  English  literature,  while  particu- 
larly devoted  to  Geography,  Hi.story  and  the  Natural 
Sciences.  "Go  ask  Dr.  Mitchell,"  was  the  usual 
advice  at  Chapel  Hill,  when  rare  information  on 
almost  any  subject  was  desired. 

Dr.  Mitchell's  name  is  closely  but  .sadly  connected 
with  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  To  them  he 
came  at  no  fewer  than  five  different  times,  to  explore 
their  mineral  treasures,  to  examine  their  trees  and 
flowers,  and  to  ascertain  their  heights.  It  was  he  that 
first  made  known  the  fact  that  the  "  Black  Mountain  ' ' 
comprised  the  highest  points  of  land  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  that  the  peak  now  bearing  his  name 
was  the  loftiest  of  the  group.  In  June,  1857,  he  went 
to  determine  the  exact  height  of  the  different  peaks, 
and  while,  without  a  guide,  he  endeavored  to  descend 
into  a  vallcj-,  he  was  overfciken  in  a  storm,  and,  losing 
his  way,  in  the  darkness,  he  fell  over  a  precipice  and 
was  drowned  in  a  pool  of  water  at  its  foot.  This 
occurred  on  the  night  of  June  27th,  1857.  His  remains 
were  not  discovered  until  after  a  search  of  many  days, 
and  after  being  interred  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  for  a 
year,  were  exhumed  and  l)uried  on  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Mitchell,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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As  lu'  rests  in  his  rock-hewn  toml),  "  before  him  lies 
the  North  Carolina  he  loved  so  well  anil  served  so 
faithiiilly.  Its  hills  and  valleys  melt  into  its  plains 
as  they  streteh  away  to  the  shores  of  the  etistern 
ocean,  whence  the  dawn  of  the  last  day  stealin<;  ijuietly 
westward,  as  it  lights  the  mountain  toi)S  first,  shall 
awake  him  earliest  to  hear  the  greeting  of  '  Wdl  done, 
good  and  fuHliful  servant ! '  " 

Mitchell,  Jacob  Duche,  D.  D.,  was  horn  in 
Philadelphia,  November  2d,  1806;  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1827,  and  was  a  student  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  two  years  (1825-7). 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Oneida  Presbytery, 
(N.  Y. ),  September  18th,  1820.  In  Albany  he  labored 
about  six  months,  in  connection  with  Kev.  E.  N. 
Kirk,  D.D.,  with  great  effect.  He  was  ordained  as 
an  evangelist  at  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  November 
17th,  1829;  received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester 
(Va.),  October  22d,  1830,  and  dismissed  from  it  to 
West  Hanover  Presbytery,  April  8th,  1831.  While 
in  Winchester  Presbj'tery  his  labors  were  chiefly 
given  to  Shepherdstown,  Martin.sburg,  and  Smith- 
field,  in  Jefferson  county,  where  he  labored  with 
zeal  and  energ.y,  and  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed. 
In  this  early  period  of  his  miuistrj',  and  for  years 
following,  when  he  labored  fiir  and  wide  in  Virginia 
iis  a  revival  preacher,  all  testimonies  agree  that  he 
exhibited  a  most  extraordinary  pulpit  power.  Whole 
communities  ■  were  aroused  and  entranced  by  him. 
His  figure,  face,  voice,  his  expressive  eye,  his  clear, 
earnest  gospel  sermons,  all  combined  to  produce  re- 
markable efiects.  His  gift  of  prayer  was  wonderful, 
and  his  gift  of  song  not  less  so,  and  l)oth  were  used 
frequently  and  most  skillfully. 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  June  23d,  1832,  and  la- 
bored there  with  great  success,  until  December  2d, 
1835,  when  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved.  For 
about  two  years  he  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  Peak's  Church, 
near  Liberty,  Va.,  March  16th,  1838.  Here  he  eon- 
ducted  one  or  more  series  of  meetings,  which  were 
productive  of  wonderful  results.  Large  numbers 
were  hopefully  converted,  among  them  several  men 
who  were  afterwards  prominent  both  in  the  Church 
and  the  State.  This  relation  was  dissolved,  June  30th, 
1852.  Soon  afterwards  be  was  recalled  to  the  Second 
Church  of  Lynchburg,  installed  October  25th,  1852, 
and  remained  pastor  until  October  28th,  1869.  He 
then  removed  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  labored  from 
July,  1869,  to  March,  1873,  as  an  evangelist,  within 
the  bounds  of  Chesapeake  Presbytery.  From  the 
latter  date  until  June,  1874,  he  acted  as  General 
Agent  for  Hampden-Sidney  College.  He  died  June 
28th,  1877.  Just  before  he  was  seized  with  the  last 
illness,  he  expressed  perfect  submission  to  the  Lord's 
will,  and  strong  assurance  of  his  readiness,  through 
grace,  to  go  and  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 


Mitchell,  Rev.  James,  was  born  at  Pequea, 
Pa.,  January  29th,  1747.  His  parents  removed  from 
Penn.sylvania  to  Bedford  county,  Va.,  where  they 
resided  many  years.  Of  the  circumsbinces  of  either 
his  classical  or  theological  education  little  is  known, 
though  he  was,  for  a  time,  jirevious  to  his  entering 
the  mini.stry,  a  Tutor  in  Hampden-Sidney  College. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gosijel  by  Hanover 
Presbytery,  in  October,  1781.  Shortly  after  his 
licensure,  he  seems,  by  ad\dce  of  his  Presbytery,  to 
have  taken  a  missionary  tour  into  the  Western  Terri- 
tories. In  1772  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
exercised  his  ministry  for  a  short  time,  and  supported 
his  fiimily  chiefly  by  teaching  a  school.  In  1774  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Hat  Creek  and 
Cob  Creek,  and  preached  to  them  about  three  years. 
In  March,  1786,  the  Church  of  the  Peaks,  in  Bedford, 
gave  him  a  call,  which  he  accepted,  and  here,  with  a 
congregation  covering  an  indefinite  extent  of  territory 
around  the  Peaks,  he  passed  his  long  ministerial 
life.  He  died,  February  27th,  1841.  Mr.  Mitchell 
often  made  missionary  excursions,  traveling  for 
weeks  and  even  months  at  a  time,  in  the  South- 
western counties  of  Virginia.  Wherever  he  happened 
to  be,  he  was  always  ready  to  preach, and  his  jueaching 
was  always  acceptable  and  often  highly  efi'ective. 
He  was  jealous  of  all  innovations,  not  only  in  the 
doctrines  but  the  usages  of  the  Church. 

Mitchell,  James  Young,  D.  B.,  son  of  James 
and  Elizabeth  Mitchell,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  1834.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y'.,  in  1854,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, in  1857.  A  call  received  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  at  Phillijisburg,  N.  J.,  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  during  the  four  and  a  half  years  of  his  labor 
there  the  membership  was  largely  increased,  the 
church  edifice,  of  which  he  found  only  the  basement, 
when  he  settled,  was  finished,  and  practically  freed 
from  debt.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1862  he 
'  accepted  a  call  from  the  (now)  "  Temple  Presbj^erian 
I  Church,"  Philadelphia.  This  pastoral  relation  was 
sustained  for  fourteen  years.  Within  this  period,  not 
only  was  the  congregation  largely  increased  in  mem- 
bership and  spiritual  growth,  but  its  material  ad- 
vancement was  signal.  Another  site  was  purchased, 
and  a  new  church  building  erected  at  Franklin  and 
Thompson  streets.  In  1876  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  field  of  his 
present  labors.  Here,  under  his  prompt  and  success- 
ful energy,  the  church  building  was  handsomely 
j  remodeled  and  improved,  the  expense  of  this  meas- 
:  ure  met,  and  all  previous  financial  obligations  of  the 
congregation  paid  off.  During  the  succeeding  years 
of  his  service  to  the  congregation,  it  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  influence,  and  now  ranks 
among  the  first  in  the  city. 

Dr.  Mitchell  possesses  rare  social  qualities.  With 
dignity  and  affability  of  manner  he  unites  energy, 
practical  %visdom  and  reverential  devotion.     In  his 
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preaching  he  is  thoughtful,  fluent  and  direct  in  appli- 
cation. His  clear  enunciation  and  elocutionary  powers 
add  to  his  pulpit  popularity.  He  is  active  and  u.sel'ul 
in  Church  judicatories,  and  was  the  Moderator  of  the 
old  Synod  of  Philadelphia  at  its  last  session,  in  1881, 
before  it  was  merged,  in  1882,  in  the  new  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mitchell,  Joseph  Davis,  M.  D.,  son  of  John 
and  Susan  (Davis)  Mitchell,  was  born  in  West  New- 
field,  Maine,  March  10th,  1823.  He  attended  school 
lat  the  Academy  at  South  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  and 
later  at  North  Parsonslield,  Maine.  After  teaching 
a  year  he  went  to  Boston  (1844),  and  studied  medi- 
cine in  an  office  for  one  year.  He  then  attended  the 
Howard  University  Medical  School  for  two  years. 
The  ne.xt  year  he  studied  honia'opathy,  and  in  1848 
graduated  at  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine,  in 
Boston,  and  in  1850  graduated  from  the  Howard 
University  Medical  School.  Dr.  Mitchell  settled  in 
St.  Stcjihen,  N.  B.  The  severity  of  the  climate  soon 
compelled  him  to  seek  a  warmer  one,  and  in  185'2  he 
removed  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  yinirs'  absence  on  public  duty,  he 
has  contiuued  to  practice  his  profession  with  untiring 


energy  and  great  success.  After  his  location  in 
Jacksonville  he  wius  made  a  trustx'e,  Ajiril  11th, 
1855,  and  April  17th,  185(1,  chosen  an  elder,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city,  in  connection  with 
the  Northern  General  Asseml)ly,  which  latter  office 
he  has  ever  .since  filled.  Dr.  Mitchell  is  a  genial  and 
kind-hearted  gentleman,  eminent  as  a  surgeon,  jiublic- 
spirited  as  a  citizen,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  an  officer  of  the  Church,  and  justly  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all  who  know  him,  for  his  manly, 
consistent  and  upright  character. 

Mitchell,  Samuel  S.,  D.D.,  w;is  born  at  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  August  Kith,  is:;!);  graduated  at  New  Jersey 
College,  in  1801 ;  studied  theology  at  I'rinceton,  and 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  June  7tli, 
18()4.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Pine  Street  Cliurdi, 
HarrLsburg,  Pa.,  1864-9;  of  the  New  York  Avenue 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  1869-78;  of  the. Reformed 
Duteh  Church,  "Heights,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1878-80, 
and  since  1881  has  been  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Chm-ch,  Buftalo,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  wielded 
a  good  influence  in  the  imi)ortant  positions  he  has 
occu])ied.  His  pulpit  talents  are  especially  attractive, 
and  his  ministry  lias  been  one  of  large  success. 


SUCCESSION  OF  MODERATORS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  (North). 

1789-1837. 

A.  D.  N.\ME.  PKESBYTERV.  PLACE. 

1789.  *John  Kodgers,  1).  D New  York Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1790.  *K(il)ert  Smith,  I).  I) New  Castle "  " 

1791.  *.Iohn  AVoodhull,  I).  Ii New  Brun.swick "  " 

1792.  *John  King,  D.  I) Carlisle Carlisle,  " 

1793.  *James  Latta,  I).  I) New  Castle Philadelphia,  " 

1794.  ^Alexander  McWhorter,  i>.  u New  Y'ork "  " 

1795.  *Iohn  McKnight,  ]i.  D "         "    Carlisle,  " 

1796.  *Ko))ert  Davidson,  D.  D Carlisle Philadelphia,  " 

1797.  *\Villiam  Mackay  Teinient,  D.  D .' Philadelphia "  " 

1798.  *John  Blair  Smith,  I).  D Albany "  " 

1799.  *S.  Stanhope  Smith,  r>.  u.,  ix.  D New  Brunswick Winchester,  \n. 

1800.  *Joseph  Clark,  I).  I) "  "  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

1801.  *Nathaniel  Irwin Philadelphia " 

1802.  *Azel  Roe,  I),  n New  Y'ork "  " 

1803.  *JamesHall,  D.I) Concord "  " 

1804.  *.rames  Francis  Armstrong New  Brunswick "  " 

180.5.  *Tames  Richards,  D.  D New  Y'ork " 

1806.  *Samuel  Miller,  I).  I).,  LI,.  I) "         "    •. "  " 

1807.  ^Archibald  Alexander,  1).  D Philadelphia '. "  " 

1808.  *Philip  Milledoler,  D.  D New  Y'ork "  " 

1809.  *Drury  Licy Hanover "  " 

1810.  *.Tohn  Brodiiead  Romevn,  1).  D New  York "  " 

e181].  -K-FJiphalet  Nott,  n.  I).,'ll.  d Albany " 

■  1812.   *Andrew  Flinn,  I).  D Harmony "  " 

181:!.   *Samuel  Blatchford,  D.I) Columbia "  " 

1814.  *James  Inglis,  n.  D Baltimore "  " 

181.5.   *William  Neill,  1).  I) Albany 

1816.  *James  Blythe,  D.  I) West  Lexington "  " 

1817.  *Jonas  Coe,  D.  D Columbia "  " 

1818.  *Jacob  Jones  Janeway,  D.  D Philadelphia "  " 

1819.  *.Iohn  Holt  Rice,  D.  D Hanover "  " 

1820.  *John  McDowell,  n.  D Jersey "  " 

1821.  nVilliam  Hill,  D.  I) Winciicster " 

1822.  *Obadiah  Jennings,  d,  d Steubenville "  " 

1823.  -"John  Chester,  D.  D Albany " 

1824.  *Ashbel  Green,  D.  i).,  ll.  D PhUadelphia " 

1825.  *Stephen  N.  Rowan,  D.  D New  Y'ork "  " 


*Decea8ed. 
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A.  D.  NAME.  PUESBYTERT.  PLACE. 

1826.  *Thomas  McAuley,  l).  n.,  ll.  d New  York I'liihulelphia,  Pa. 

1827.  *Francis  Herrou,  D.  1) Ohio "  " 

1828.  *Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.  D PhUadelphUi "  " 

1829.  *Benjamin  Holt  Riee,  D.  n Hanover "  " 

1830.  *Ezra  Fisk,  D.  D Huilsou "  " 

1831.  *NathanS.  S.  Beman,  D.  !>.,  i.T,.  D Troy "  " 

1832.  *.Tamts  Hoge,  D.I) Columbus "  " 

1833.  *Wm.  Anderson  McDowell,  l>.  I) Charleston  Uu "  " 

1834.  *Pliiliii  T.ind.sley,  n.  D West  Tennessee "  " 

183.'i.  *Williani  Wirt  i'hillips,  ii.  D New  York Pittsburg,  " 

183().  *.Tolin  Witber-spoon,  1).  1).,  J.I..  I) Harmony "  " 

1837.  -"David  Elliott,  u.D.,  ll.  D Ohio I'bil.idelpbia,  Pa. 

1838-1869. 

I.    (().  S.  BKANl'II.) 
A.  l>.  NAME.  puEsnyTEny.  pt.acr. 

1838.  *William  Swan  Plnmer,  n.  n.,  I,L.  r> East  Hanover Philadeli)hia,  Pa. 

1839.  *  Joshua  Laey  Wilson,  i).  i) Cinoinnati "  '' 

1840.  *William  Morrison  Engles,  D.  i> Philadelphia "  " 

1841.  ^Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  li.  I>.,  1,1..  I) Baltimore "  " 

1842.  *John  Todd  Edgar,  i).  D Nashville "  " 

1843.  ■*Gardiner  Spring,  I).  D.,  LI,.  I) New  York ''  " 

1844.  *George  Junkin,  D.  D.,  ll.  n Oxford Louisville.  Ky. 

184.').  *Jobn  Miehael  Krebs,  I).  I) New  York CiiiciuMali.  (). 

1846.  *Cbarles  Hodge,  I).  !>.,  LL.  I) New  Brunswiek Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1847.  *Jas.  H.  Thoruwell,  D.  I).,  LL.  n Charleston Riehniond,  Ya. 

1848.  AlexanderT.  MeGill,  1).  I).,  I, I,.  I)....  Ohio Baltimore,  Md. 

1849.  *Nieholas  Murray,  I).  I) Elizabethtown Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1850.  *Aaron  W.  Leland,  I).  D '. Charleston Cincinnati,  O. 

1851.  Edw.  P.  Humphrey,  D.  1).,  LL.  D Louisville St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1852.  *John  C.  Lord,  D.I) Buftalo  City Cluuleston,  S.  C. 

1853.  *,Tobu  Clark  Young,  i).  D Transylvania I'hiladelphia,  Pa. 

1854.  *Henry  Augn.stus  Boardnum,  I).  D Philadelphia BulValo,  N.  Y. 

1855.  *Nathau  Lewis  Rice,  D.  D St.  Louis Nashville,  Tenn. 

1856.  *Francis  McFiu-laud,  D.  I) Lexington New  York,  N.  Y. 

1857.  *Cortland  Yan  Ren.sselear,  D.  i) Burlington Lexington,  Ky. 

18,'58.     William  Anderson  Seott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D California Ni'W  Orleans,  La. 

18.59.  *William  L.  Breckinridge,  D.  I) Louisville Iniliaiiapolis,   Ind. 

1860.  *Jobn  William  Yeoraans,  D.  I) Northumberland Roelu'.ster,  N.  Y. 

•1861.  .Tno.  Chester  Backus,  ii.  D.,  LL.  I) lialtimorc Philadcl)ibia,   Pa. 

1862.  *Charles  C.  Beatty,  D.  D.,  LL.  i) Steubenville Columbus,  O. 

1863.  *.rohn  Hunter  Morrison,  D.  D Lodiana Peoria,  111. 

1864.  *James  Wood,  D.  D Matlison Newark,  N.  Jl 

1865.  John  Cameron  Lowrie,  D.  D New  York Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1866.  Robert  Livingston  Stanton,  i).  D Chillicothe St.  Jx)uis,  Mo. 

1867.  *Phineas  Dinsmore  Gnrley,  D.  D Potomac Cincinnati,  O. 

1868.  *Geo.  W.  Mu.sgrave,  D.  I).,  LL.  D Philadelphia  Central Albany,  N.  Y. 

1869.  «Mel.  W.  Jacobus,  D.  D.,  LL.  D Ohio New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.    (N.  .S.  BE.\NOIH 

A.  D.  NAME.  PKE.^UYTERy.  I'l.AOE. 

1838.  *Samnel  Fisher,  D.  D Newark Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1839.  *Baxter  Dickinson,  D.  D Cincinnati "  " 

1840.  *William  Wisner,  D.  D , Ithaca "  " 

1843.  *Ansel  Doan  Eddy,  D.  D Newark "  " 

1840.  *Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  D.  D.,  LL.  D Brookljai "  " 

1849.  *Philip  Courtlandt  Hay,  D.  I) Tioga..'. "  " 

18,50.     David  H.  Riddle,  D.  li.,  ll.  D Pittshnrg Detroit,  Mich. 

1851.  *Albcrt  Barnes.... Philadelphia,  4th Utica,  N.  V. 

1852.  *William  Adams,  D.  D.,  LL.  D New  York,  4th Washington,  D.  C. 

1853.  """Diarca  Howe  Allen,  D.  D Cincinnati Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1854.  *Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  LL.  D New  York,  3d  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

185.5.  *Wm.  Carpenter  Wisner,  D.  D Niagara St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1856.  Laurens  P.  Hickock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D Troy New  York,  N.  Y. 

1857.  *Samuel  AYare  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL.  I) Cincinnati Clevehmd,  O. 

1858.  Matthew  L.  P.  Thomp.son,  D.  D Buftalo Chicago,  111. 

1859.  Robert  Wilson  Patterson,  D.  D Chicago Wilmington,  Deh 

1860.  *Thornton  Anthony  Mills,  D.  D Indianapolis Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1861.  '"Jonathan  Bailey  Condit,  D.  D Cayuga Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1862.  *George  Dufheld,  D.  D Detroit Cincinnati,  O. 

1863.  *Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  I) New  York,  4th Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

1864.  *Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  D Philadelphia,  4th Dayton,  O. 

1865.  James  Boylan  Shaw,  D.  D Rochester Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


*  Deceased. 
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A.  n.  NAME.  PRESBYTRRT.  PLACE. 

1866.  Samuel  Milo  nopkins,  D.  D Cayuga St.  Loui.s,  Mo. 

1867.  Henry  .Xddison  Nelson,  D.  D St.  Loui.s Kochester,  N.  Y. 

1868.  .louatliau  I'reneh  Stearns,  D.  I) Newark Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1869.  *I'hilenion  Hal.sted  Fowler,  D.  D Utica New  York,  N.  Y. 

1870-1883. 

A.  n.  NAME.  PRKSRYTEny.  PLAfK. 

1870.  .1.  Trumbull  Backus,  D.  D.,  i.l,.  D Albany Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1871.  *Ze]ih.  iMoore  Hunij)hrey,  D.  D I'hiladelphia Chicago,  111. 

1873.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  D.I) St.  Louis Detroit,  Mieh. 

1873.  Howard  Cro.sby,  D.  D.,  ll.  D New  York Baltimore,  Md. 

1874.  *8amuel  J.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  I) Pittsburg St.  Louis,  llo. 

1875.  Edward  David  Morris,  D.  I) Cincinnati Cleveland,  (). 

1876.  Henry  .laekson  Van  Dyke,  l>.  ii Brooklyn Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1877.  James  Eells,  D.  D San  Francisco Chicago,  III. 

1878.  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.  D.,  LL.  u Chicago Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1879.  Henry  Harris  .Tcssup,  n.  D Lackawanna Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

1880.  William  Miller  Paxton.  Ii.  D New  York Madison,  Wis. 

1881.  Henry  Darling,  1).  I).,  LL.  D Albany Buftalo,  N.  Y. 

1889.  Herrick  .Johnson,  I).  I).,  LL.  I) Chicago Springfield,  111. 

1883.  *Edwin  Francis  Hatfield,  li.  n New  York Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

SUCCESSION  OF  STATED  CLERKS.  .        SUCCESSION  OF  PERMANENT  CLERKS. 


1789-1837. 

1789.  *George  Duffield,  ii.  n. 

1790.  *Ashbel  tircen,  I).  I).,  LL.  Ii. 
1803.  »Pliilip  Milledoler,  i>.  i>. 

1806.  *Nathaniel  Irwin. 

1807.  *.Taeob  .Jones  .Janeway,  1).  D. 
1817.  nVilliam  Neill,  D.  I).' 
1825.  *Ezra  Stiles  Elv,  D.  ». 
1836.  *Johu  McDowell,  D.  D. 


1789-1837. 

1802.  ^Nathaniel  Irwin. 
1807.  *John  Ewing  Latta. 
1825.   *John  McDowell,  n.  D. 

1837.  *John  Michael  Krebs,  D.  D. 

1838-1869. 

1.    (0.  S.   BRANCH.) 

1838.  *.Iohn  Michael  Krebs,  D.  D. 
1845.   *Robert  Davidson,  D.  D. 
18,50.     Alex.  T.  McWll,  D.  D.,  LL.  n. 
1862.     William  Edward  Schcnck.  D.  D. 


2.    (N.  S.  BRANCH.) 

1838.  *Eliphalet  W.  Gilbert,  P.  D. 
1854.     Henry  Darling,  li.  D.,  LL.  D. 
1864.     J.  Gl'entwortli  Butler,  u.  D. 

1870-1882. 

1870.  *Cyrns  Dickson,  D.  D. 
1882.     William  Henrv  Roberts. 


1838-1869. 

1.  (U.  S.   BRANCH.) 

1838.  *John  JIcDowell,  n.  n. 
1840.   *Wm.  Morrison  Engles,  D.  D. 
1840.     Willis  Lord,  n.  i).,  LL.  D. 
1850.     John  Levburn,  D.  D. 
1862.     Alex.  T.'  McGill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

2.  (N.  S.   BRANCH.) 

1838.  ^Erskine  Mason,  D.  i). 

1846.  *Edwiu  Francis  Hatfield,  D.  D. 

1870-1882. 

1870.   *Edwin  Francis  Hatfield,  n.  D. 
SUCCESSION  OF  MODERATORS  OF  THE   GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  (South). 

1861-1883. 

A.   n.  NAME.  PRESBYTERY.  PEACE, 

1861.  Benj.  J[.  Palmer,  I).  D New  Orleans Augusta,  Ga. 

1862.  John  L.  Kirkpatrick,  I).  D Concord Montgomery,  -Via. 

1863.  *Rev.  James  A.  Lvon,  ix  I) Tombeckbee Columbia,  S.  ('. 

1864.  *John  S.  Wilson,  b.  D Flint  River Charlotte,  N.  C. 

1865.  George  Howe,  I).  D Charle.ston Macon,  Ga. 

1866.  Andrew  Hart  Kerr,  D.  D Memphis Memphi.s,  Tenn. 

1867.  *Thomas  Vernor  Moore,  I).  1) Eiist  Hanover Nashville,      " 

1868.  John  N.  Waddell,  I).  D Chickasaw Baltimore,  Md. 

1869.  *Stuart  Robinson,  D.  D LouisWllc Mol>ile,  Ala. 

1870.  Robert  L.  Dabney,  ]).  D West  Hanover Louisville,  Ky. 

1871.  *William  S.  I>lnm'er,  D.  u Harmony Huntsville,  .Via. 

1872.  Thimias  R.  Welch,  n.  d Arkansas Richmond,  Va. 

1873.  Henry  Martyn  Smith,  n.  I> New  Orleans Little  Rock.  Ark. 

1874.  John  L.  Girardeau,  11.  i) Charleston Columbus,  Ga. 

1875.  Moses  D.  Hodge,  li.  1) East  Hanover St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1876.  Benjamin  JL  Smith,  I).  l> West  Hanover Savannah,  Ga. 

1877.  C.  A.  StiUman,  i).  D Tuskaloosa New  Orleans.  La. 

1878.  T.  E.  Peek.  11.1) Roanoke Knoxville,  Tenn. 

1879.  Jo.seph  R.  Wilson,  i).  D Wilmington Louisville,  Kv. 

1880.  T.  A.  Hoyt,  D.  D Nashville Charle.ston,  S'.  C. 

1881.  Robert  P.  Farris,  n.  D St.  Louis Staunton,  Va. 

1882.  R    K.  Smoot,  D.  D Central  Texas Atlanta,  Ga. 

1883.  Theodoric  Pryor,  D.  D East  Hanover Lexington,  Ky. 

*  Deceased, 
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Moffat,  James  Clement,  D.  D. ,  isa  native  of  the 
south  <iC  Sootlaiul  and  lanic  to  this  country  in  1833, 
with  the  intention  of  foni>\ving  liis  jirofession  as  a 
printer,  but  soon  after  htnding  he  was  introduced  tt) 
Prof  Maclean,  of  Princeton,  and  Icarnino;  from  him 
that  he  was  ijualified  to  enter  tlie  .Junior  Chiss  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  his  love  of  learninf;  prompted 
him  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  collegiate 
education.  He  entered  the  Junior  Class  in  1833,  and 
was  graduated  in  1835,  and  an  olfer  being  then  made 
to  Mm  to  engage  as  a  private  tirtor  to  two  boy.s  about  to 
study  at  Yale  College,  he  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
had  the  pri\-ilege  of  attending  lectures  in  that  Insti- 
tution. At  the  end  of  about  two  years  he  returned 
to  Princeton,  as  Greek  Tutor,  in  which  capacity  lie 
continued  till  September,  1839,  when  he  accepted  the 
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appointment  to  the  Professorsliip  of  Greek  and  Latin 
in  Lafayette  College,  then  nnder  the  Presidency  of 
Ur.  Juukin.  In  the  Spring  of  1841  he  removed,  vvitli 
Dr.  Junkin,  to  Miami  University,  Ohio,  where  he 
had  been  called  to  the  department  of  Latin,  and  sub- 
sequently Modern  History  was  added  to  his  work. 
In  the  Spring  of  1851  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  from  September  of  next  year  he  taught 
Greek  and  Helirew  in  a  theological  school  which  liad 
a  short  existence  in  Cincinnati. 

Having  been  elected  to  the  Professorsliip  of  Latin 
and  History  at  Princeton,  he  returned  to  tliat  place 
in  the  Spring  of  1853.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Carnahan,  and  the  election  of  Dr.  Maclean  to  tlie 
presidency,  several  changes  were  made  in  the  Faculty, 
and  Dr.  Moffat  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Greek, 


which  he  held  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  retaining 
still  the  lectureship  of  History,  until  a  Professor  was 
appointed  to  that  department.  In  18fil  Dr.  Moftiit 
was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Chair  of 
Church  History  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  his  present  appointment.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  an  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  ^E.stlietic.s," 
' '  A  Comparative  History  of  Religions  before  Christ, ' ' 
a  ' '  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  until  the 
Eeformation, "  and  over  one  hundred  historical  arti- 
cles in  various  periodicals.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
excellent  spirit,  attractive  suavity  of  manner,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  his  man}'  virtues.  As  a  scholar, 
writer,  and  teacher,  he  deservedly  occupies  a  fore- 
most rank. 

Moffatt,  David  William,  D.  D.,  is  a  native 
of  New  Jersey.  He  was  born  at  Morristown,  Jan- 
uary 9th,  1835,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.  He  was  ord;uned  by  the  Presbytery  of  Madi- 
son, April  17th,  1863;  stated  supply  at  Jefferson, 
Ind.,  1862-3,  and  pa.stor  1863-4;  stated  supply  at 
Vernon,  Ind.,  1864-GO;  pa,stor  of  the  First  Church, 
Madison,  Ind.,  1806-70;  pastor  of  Bridge  Street 
Church,  Georgetown,  1).  C,  1870-72;  since  which 
date  he  has  had  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  Church, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  his  Alma  Mater,  in  1881.  Dr.  Motl'att  preaches 
with  ability,  directness,  and  unction,  and  has  been 
blessed  in  his  ministry.  He  is  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  pastoral  duty,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  those  who  know  him. 

Moffatt,  James  David,  D.  D.,  son  of  the  late 
K'cv.  J<iliii  Moffatt,  of  blessed  memory,  was  born  in 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  March  15tli,  1846.  After  teach- 
ing for  a  time,  in  the  Fall  of  l.'<(i5,  he  entered  the 
Freshman  Class  in  Washington  and  .IctVerson  College, 
at  Washington,  Pa.,  but,  undei:  the  imperfect  union 
of  the  colleges  then  existing,  spent  the  last  three 
years  of  his  course  in  Canonsburg,  and  was  honor- 
ably graduated  in  the  class  of  1869,  at  the  time  of  the 
consolidation  at  Washington.  After  spending  the 
next  two  years  as  a  student  in  the  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  AVashington,  in  April,  1871.  Yielding  to  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Session  of  the  Second  Church 
of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  account  of  the  disability 
of  their  pastor,  his  own  beloved  father,  he  supplied 
the  pulpit  during  that  Summer.  But  his  father  not 
recovering,  as  was  expected,  he  was  constrained  to 
forego  return  to  the  seminary  for  the  third  year,  and 
to  become  co-pastor,  being  to  this  end  ordained  and 
installed  May  8th,  1872.  In  fact,  he  discharged  the' 
entire  duties  of  preacher  and  pastor  until  his  father's 
death,  December  27th,  1875,  an<l  thi'n  succeeded  him, 
abiding  in  strength  and  growing  in  popularity  and 
usefulness  until,  under  a  call  which  he  could  not  re- 
sist, he  entered  upon  the  office  of  President  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  January  4th,  1883, 
his  inauguration,  for  special  reasons,  being  delayed 
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until  June  20th,  following.  The  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hanover  Col- 
lege and  Princeton  College. 

In  hi.s  two  years  of  actual  service  as  College  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  MoflFatt  has  already  vindicated  the  wisdom 
of  the  Trustees  in  their  choice.  His  fine  qualities  as 
a  pulpit  orator  are  equah'd  hy  his  ahility  in  the  class- 
room, and  by  his  dignity  and  force  as  the  head  of  the 
Faculty.  Already  he  is  in  the  full  career  of  useful- 
ness as  the  accepted  and  honored  head  of  a  college 
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second  to  no  other  in  our  laud  in  its  relative  import- 
ance to  the  Pre.sbyterian  Church,  having  in  the  course 
of  its  history  furnished  fourteen  hundred  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  three  thousand 
graduates. 

Moffatt,  Rev.  James  Erskine,  the  youngest 
son  of  John  and  Letitia  Motl'att,  was  born  in  the  vi- 
cinty  of  Bloomington,  Indiana,  December  3d,  1843. 
He  received  his  collegiate  education  in  the  Indiana 
State  University  and  in  Monmouth  College,  graduat- 
ing from  the  latter  with  honors,  in  1866.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Northwest  in  1869,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Decatur,  Illinois.  In  the  Fall  of  1873 
he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Ottawa,  Illi- 
nois, and  since  June,  187H,  he  has  been  the  jtastor  of 
the  First  Cluirch  in  Cumlierland,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Moffatt  is  a  man  of  modest,  frank  and  pleasing 
address;  of  cheerful  temper;  of  warm  affections,  and 
a  steadfast  mind;  judicious  in  counsel;  prudent  in 
speech;  straightforward  and  honest  in  all  things. 
Possessing  the  esteem  and  coniidcnce  of  his  fellow- 


men,  his  pastoral  labors  are  highly  valued,  while  from 
the  pul])it  he  exerts  a  wholesome  and  widening  influ- 
ence through  his  varied  discourses,  which  are  clear, 
thoughtful,  earnest,  and  often  forcible  pre.sent;itions  of 
the  evangel,  in  its  manifold  relations  to  the  true 
issues  of  life. 

Monag-han  Church,  Dillsljurg,  Pa.,  was  organ- 
ized about  ITl'J.  The  founders  were  Scotch-Irish, 
and  in  memory  of  their  former  home  in  Ulster,  the 
Church  was  called  Monaghan.  The  district  is  a 
portion  of  the  far-ianied  Cumberland  Valley,  though 
the  village  lies  within  the  limits  of  York  county. 

This  venerable  church,  being  for  mapy  years  the 
only  church  in  all  that  community,  exerted  more 
than  ordinary'  influence  for  good.  The  foundations 
had  all  to  be  laid,  as  well  as  the  superstructure  built, 
and  for  a  large  j)art  of  its  earlier  history  foundation- 
laying  was  its  principal  work.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
great  conservator  of  morals  and  spirituality,  itsjiulpit 
being  the  source  whence  emanated  the  religious  in- 
struction o£  the  whole  region  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  exerted  a  power  that  cannot  be  measured. 
It  took  a  leading  part  in  the  educational  interests 
of  the  day.  In  connection  with  the  old  church  was 
a  room  (called  the  study)  in  which  a  secular  school 
was  kept. 

The  first  preaching  services  at  Monaghan  were 
held  about  1742.  The  house  of  worship  first  erectt'd, 
and  which  was  located  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  present  building,  was  surrounded  by 
a  stockade,  as  a  protection  from  the  Indians.  The 
early  settlers  carried  their  firearms  to  church,  and 
stationed  sentries  on  the  ramparts.  Rev.  George 
Dufficld,  a  name  still  highly  honored  in  the  church, 
was  the  first  settled  pastor.  The  Rev.  John  M'Dow- 
ell,  for  some  time  Provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  converted  when  only  eight  years  old, 
by  means  of  a  sermon  by  Dr.  DutHeld,  from  Zech. 
ix,  12,  "Turn  ye  to  the  stronghold,"  etc.,  in  which 
these  defences  were  used  as  an  illustration. 

Dr.  Dufaeld's  pastorate  closed  1772.  In  1782  a 
new  stone  edifice  was  erected  on  the  present  site. 
From  tliat  year  until  1807  Rev.  Samuel  Waugh  was 
pastor  of  the  two  churches,  East  Pciinsl)oro,  now  Sil- 
ver Spring,  and  Monaghan.  lie  was  a  very  acceptable 
preacher  ;  his  pastorate  w;v5  the  longest  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  From  1809  to  1815  Rev.  John  Hayes, 
Professor  of  Languages  in  Dickinson  College,  was 
pastor.  From  that  year  until  1832  the  church  was 
.served  by  stated  supplies,  chiefly  Rev.  Alexander 
McClellan,  D.  n.,  subsequently  Professor  in  the  Re- 
formed Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  Rev.  Nathauael  R.  Snowdcn,  the  father  of  the 
late  Hon.  J.  Ro.ss  Snowden  of  Pliiladelphia,  Rev. 
Henry  R.  Wilson,  father  of  the  Secretary  who  bears 
his  name,  and  presides  over  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection,  Rev.  Nathanael  Todd,  and  Rev.  John  M. 
Krebs,  D.  D. ,  afterwards  of  New  York. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Quay,  father  of  the  late  Secretary  of 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  was  pastor  from 
1830  to  1838.  Rev.  Edmund  JI' Kinney,  afterwards 
mi.ssionary  to  the  Indians,  recently  deceased  at  Key-  ^ 
port,  N.  J.,  was  stated  supply  until  1843.  From  the 
beginning  of  this  until  the  middle  of  IS.'JS  extends 
the  i)astorate  of  Rev.  Dr.  .1.  A.  Murray,  with  one  ex- 
ception the  longest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
memorable,  of  the  church.  Rev.  William  D.  Patter- 
son, pastor-elect  in  1859,  died  before  instiiUation. 
The  Rev.  John  R.  Agnew  was  stated  supply  for  about 
a  year.  The  Rev.  John  O.  Proctor,  now  of  Wooster,  O., 
was  pastor  from  1862  to  1865.  Rev.  A.  W.  Hubbard, 
now  a  mis.'iionary  (A.  B.  C.  F.  M.)  in  Turkey,  next 
spent  a  brief  but  most  fruitful  pastorate  of  eighteen 
months  with  this  people.  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
J.  Q.  A.  Fullerton,  ordained  and  installed  June,  1873, 
who  remained  si.x  years,  and  then  resigned  to  accept 
a  call  to  Curwinsville,  Pa.  The  present  pastor.  Rev. 
John  P.  Barbor,  has  rendered  an  acceptable  service 
for  three  years  and  is  much  beloved.  It  is  notewor- 
thy that,  though  by  the  influx  of  nationalities  other 
than  Scotch-Irish,  and  the  removal  of  the  latter, 
much  of  the  population  has  changed  within  the  last 
forty  years,  and  though  a  Methodist  and  Lutheran 
church  have  been  erected  hard  by,  old  Monaghan  has 
held  its  own  in  point  of  numbers,  and  missionary 
work  has  made  commendable  progress. 

The  congregation  at  Petersburg,  with  which  Mona- 
ghan formed  a  pastoral  charge,  was  a  part  of  this 
church,  originall.y,  and  the  history  of  both  is  neces- 
sarily almost  identical. 

The  stone  edifice  erected  1783,  burned  and  rebuilt 
1813,  was,  in  1849,  replaced  by  a  brick  structure,  in 
which  the  church  now  worships.  A  comfortable 
brick  parsonage  was  erected  in  1874. 

Among  the  children  of  the  church  were  Rev. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Black,  Thomas  Elcock,  of  Van  Wert, 
Ohio;  George  L.  Shearer,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  New  York;  Frederick  E. 
Shearer,  of  Sau  Francisco;  Brice  B.  Blair  and 
William  H.  Logan,  of  Miller.stown,  Pa.,  all  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  John  Bailey,  of  the  Hunting- 
don Bar;  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Kerr  of  the 
Methodist  and  Lutheran  churches  respectively. 
Messrs.  Bliick  and  Blair  have  gone  to  their  reward. 

The  recent  celebration  (October,  1882),  of  the 
.  hundredth  anniver.sary  of  Monaghan's  occuj)ation  of 
its  present  site,  was  one  of  great  interest.  The  at- 
tendance was  very  large,  including  many  of  those 
formerly  connected  with  the  church,  and  a  goodly 
representation  of  ministers  from  the  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  session  at  the  time,  in  Harrisburg. 

The  following  sadly  interesting  incident  was  narra- 
ted by  a  speaker  on  Jlonday  evening,  the  details  of 
which  were  fciken  from  an  old  copy  of  the  Carlinic 
Herald,  the  date  of  1804.  '  'A  coramunicm  service  was 
being  held  in  the  church.  Sabbath,  July  15th,  1804. 
During  the  intermission  a  rain  storm  ai"ose.  A  young 
man  named  John  Patterson,  while  .securing  his  saddle 


from  the  rain,  was  struck,  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  by 
lightning,  and  instantly  killed.  He  had  lately  come 
into  possession  of  an  ample  estate,  and  was  soon  to  be 
married,  having  already  i)rocurcd  his  wedding-suit. 
The  religious  services  proceeded  under  the  deeply 
.solemn  impression  that  was  made." 

By  this  centennial  celebration  the  memory  of  God's 
dealings  with  this  people  w.ts  quickened,  the  blessed- 
ness of  those  who  are  heirs  of  the  promises  of  Israel's 
God  stood  out  in  new  light,  and  Monaghan  was 
inspired  with  renewed  courage  and  cheer  to  move  on 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Monfort,  David,  D.D.,  the  son  of  Lawrence  and 
Elizabeth  (Casset)  Monfort,  w:is  born  in  Adams 
county,  Pa.,  March  7th,  1790.  He  was  educated  in 
Transylvania  University;  graduated  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1817;  was  licensed  by 
Miami  Presbytery  in  1818,  and  soon  became  pastor  of 
Bethel  Church,  in  Oxford  Presbytery.  Here  he  la- 
bored for  several  years.  Subsequently  he  was  stated 
supply  for  Terre  Haute  Church,  Indiana.  In  1830  he 
was  stilted  supply  for  Sharon  Church,  at  Wilmington, 
Ohio.  This  lasted  for  a  single  year,  when  he  became 
pastor  at  Franklin,  Ind. ,  and  continiicd  to  be  so  for 
twenty  years,  greatly  lieloved  by  his  peoj)le.  In  1851 
he  was  a  member  of  Whitewater  Presbytery,  and  re- 
mained without  charge  for  a  few  years.  In  1854  he 
took  charge  of  .the  Church  of  Knightstown,  Indiana, 
which  he  resigned  in  1857,  when  he  removed  to 
Macomb,  HI.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  October  18th,  1860. 

Dr.  Monfort  was  all  his  life  a  missionary  preacher, 
until  a  year  or  two  of  his  death,  wlu'U  he.  was  laid 
aside  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  was  thoroughly 
trained  as  a  minister,  an  able  expositor,  an  excellent 
linguist,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic,  an  elo(iuent  and 
popular  preacher,  and  many  seals  were  added  to  his 
ministry.  He  was  the  author  of  two  sermons  on 
baptism  and  one  on  justification,  which  appeared  in 
a  volume  entitled  "Original  Sermons  by  Presbyte- 
rian Divines  in  the  Mississippi  Valley."  He  also 
contributed  largely  to  the  religious  press. 

Monfort,  Francis  C,  D.D.,  was  born  September 
1st,  1844,  at  Greeusburg,  Indiana.  He  came  of  two 
races  of  mini.sters.  Both  his  graudfother,  his  father, 
and  all  the  brothers  of  his  father  and  mother,  were 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  studied 
at  Hanover  and  Wabash  Colleges,  graduating  at  the 
latter  in  1864.  He  spent  one  year  at  the  Seminary 
of  the  Northwest,  two  years  at  Lane  Seminary,  and 
three  years  abroad,  at  the  universities  of  Edinboro 
and  Berlin.  He  was  culled,  in  1870,  to  the  Orchard 
Street  Church,  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  three 
.years,  when  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  that 
he  might  accept  a  position  as  editor  of  the  Hcrakl 
and  Frcxhijta;  a  position  he  still  holds.  In  1879,  the 
First  Church,  Cincinnati,  becoming  vacant,  Sir.  Mon- 
fort was  invited  to  fill  the  puljiit  for  a  few  weeks,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  invitation  was  renewed   for  a 
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longer  period.     In  1881  lie  was  called  to  and  accepted 

the  piistorate  of  the  church,  and  has  since  tliat  date 
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combined  the  duties  of  pastor  and  editor,  which  he 
faithfully  and  acceptably  discharges. 

Monfort,  Rev.  Joseph  Glass,  D.  D.,  son  of 
Rev.  Francis  and  .Sophia  ((!la.ss)  Monfort,  wa.s  born 
in  Warren  county,  0.,  Decemljer  9th,  1810.  His 
father,  who  was  for  many  years  pastor  at  Hamilton, 
O.,  and  Mount  Carmel,  Ind.,  was  of  Huguenot  an- 
cestry, and  himself  was  born  in  Adams  county.  Pa. 
Dr.  Monfort  graduated  in  Miami  Univer-sity,  Oxford, 
O.,  in  1834.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  in 
1835  and  1836,  in  Indiana  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Hanover,  Ind.  In  1836  and  1837  he,  in  connection 
with  Dr.  W.  L.  Breckenridge,  established  and  edited 
the  Prrxhi/irrinii  Hrrahi,  in  Louisville,  Ky.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  September,  1837,  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Oxford.  He  preached  six  months  in  Hamil- 
ton, O.,  from  the  date  of  his  father's  resignation  of 
that  charge.  He  received  and  accepted  a  call  from 
Greensburg,  Ind.,  in  1838,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Greensburg  and 
Sand  Creek,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis,  in 
April,  1839.  The  Church  of  Greensburg  divided  a 
few  weeks  before  his  call,  soon  after  the  Assembly 
of  1838.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  October,  1842, 
on  account  of  the  division.  For  two  years  after  he 
was  agent  for  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
Albany,  Ind.  In  October,  1844,  he  was  recalled  to 
Greensburg,  both  divisions  of  the  congregation 
uniting  in  the  invitation.  This  call  he  accepted, 
and  remained  pastor  at  Greensburg  until  January, 


1855,  when  he  was  invited,  by  the  vote  of  the  Synod 
of  Indiana,  and  by  a  circular  letter  signed  l)y  a  large 
majority  of  the  Synods  of  Northern  Indiana,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Ohio,  through  the  agency  of  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  D.  MacM;ister,  T.  E.  Thomas,  and  J.  M.  Steven- 
son, to  become  the  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  of  the 
West,  Cincinnati,  from  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  L. 
Rice  had  recently  retired.  He  has  since  conducted 
this  paper,  lirst  changing  its  name  to  The  Fresbylcr, 
and  in  October,  1869,  uniting  with  the  New  School 
paper  at  Cincinnati,  under  the  name  Herald  and 
Presbyter.  He  was  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery 
of  White  Water  from  its  erection  until  his  removal 
to  Cincinnati. 

He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  ii.  d.  ,  from 
Centre  College,  Kentucky  ,  in  1H.53.  For  many  years 
he  w;is  a  member  of  the  Church  E-Ktension  Com- 
mittee, and  of  the  Boards  of  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missions,  and  a  Trustee  of  Hanover  College,  Indiana. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  Director  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  and  he  is  now  a  Trustee 
of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  at  Walnut  Hills,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

For  ten  years  preceding  the  event  Dr.  Monfort 
was  an  efficient  promoter  and  earnest  advocate,  in  his 
paper,  of  the  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  Prisbi/t<  r  was  the  first  Church  pa])er  that  took 
decided  ground  for  reunion.     He  was  the  author  of 
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the  Newark  paper  on  reunion,  which  was  signed  by 
seventy  ministers  and  forty  ruling  elders  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  General  Assembly  of  1866,  proposing 
negotiations  for  reunion.     He  was  appointed  by  the 
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General  Assembly  of  1866  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reunion.  He  was  the  author  and 
mover  of  the  supplementary  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  Albany,  in  1868,  proposing  to  the  other 
Assembly  a  change  of  the  basis,  so  as  to  make  its 
doctrinal  theories,  the  Standards  pure  and  simple,  the 
basis  of  reunion.  He  was  the  author  of  an  article  in 
the  American  and  Presbyterian  Review,  which  was  sent 
to  all  the  ministers  of  both  churches,  proposing  union 
upon  the  Standards  alone  as  the  proper  basis. 

Dr.  Monfort  was  treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
finances  of  Lane  Seminary,  which  he  handled  with 
skill  and  ability,  from  1871  to  1883,  covering  the 
period  of  the  great  financial  panic  of  1873-75.  He 
gave  much  of  his  time,  for  several  years,  tfl  improving 
the  grounds,  re-grading  and  beautifying  the  campus, 
and  in  constructing  new  buildings.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  the  reduction  of  the  rate  per  cent,  of 
interest  would  impair  the  income  of  the  seminary,  he 
called  in  the  funds  and  re-invested  them  in  buildings, 
twentj'-four  of  which  he  put  up  on  vacant  grounds, 
which  have  produced  a  net  income  of  from  eiglit  to 
ten  per  cent.  He  is  still,  with  his  sons,  E.  li.  Mon- 
fort, Es(i.,  and  Rev.  F.  C.  Monfort,  editor  of  the 
Htriild  and  Presfiyter,  and  honored  and  esteemed  by 
all  who  know  him,  as  a  firm  friend  and  a  wise  coun- 
sellor. 

Montague,  Daniel  Rice,  was  an  honored  and 
useful  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Christians- 
burg,  Va.  He  was  born  in  Cumberland  county,  Va., 
October  IGtli,  1801,  and  removed  to  the  county  in 
which  he  died  in  1821.  He  united  with  the  Church 
at  Christiansburg,  August  l8th,  1831,  and  was  or- 
dained a  ruling  elder  in  November,  183'2.  During 
the  long  period  of  forty-five  years'  service  in  this 
capacity,  he  was  faithful,  efficient,  and  increasinglj- 
acceptable  in  the  church.  Though  a  man  full  of 
business,  he  seemed  always  to  hold  his  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  church  when  called  upon  to  do  any- 
thing for  it.  He  was  a  good  Presbyter,  and  took 
delight  in  attending  the  meetings  of  Presbytery  and 
Synod.  For  long  years  he  superintended  the  Sab- 
bath school  successfull}'.  For  three  or  four  years 
before  his  death,  together  with  another  elder,  he  con- 
ducted a  Sabbath  school  in  the  country,  three  mUes 
distant  from  the  town  in  which  he  resided. 

Mr.  Montague  was  universally  esteemed  in  the 
community  and  county  in  which  he  lived.  For  more 
than  twenty  .years  he  was  clerk  of  the  courts  there. 
He  represented  the  county  in  the  Legi.slature  also, 
and  no  citizen  ever  enjoyed  more  fully  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  a  man 
of  clear  convictions,  earnest  piet}',  great  decision  of 
character,  and  justly  noted  for  his  devotion  to  duty. 
He  died  November  9th,  1877,  in  great  peace.  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  asked  for  his  Bible;  he  could 
no  longer  see,  but  grasped  it  with  both  hands ;  hold- 
ing it  thus,  as  the  anchor  of  his  hope,  he  engaged  in 
prayer.     Among  his  last  utterances  were  the  whis- 


pered words,  the  same  with  which  his  departed  wife 
testified  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord  on  the  borders  of 
the  great  river — "  Comfort,  gi'cat  comfort." 

Montgomery,  Alabama,  Presbsrterian 
Church  of.  The  early  population  of  the  present 
city  of  Montgomery  comprised  a  few  staunch  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who,  in  emigrating, 
had  brought  their  certificates  with  them,  and  con- 
tinued steadfast  in  the  faith.  Indeed,  the  chief 
founder  of  the  town,  Mr.  Andrew  Dexter,  was  a 
Presbyterian.  Although  for  several  years  without  a 
regularly  organized  congregation,  a  place  of  worshij) 
or  ixistor,  still  they  adhered  to  their  profession  of 
faith,  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, and  the  enjoyment  of  the  regular  means  of 
grace.  No  other  professed  servants  of  Christ  exceeded 
them  in  their  godly  walk  and  conversation,  and  none 
were  more  prompt  or  more  abundant  in  good  words 
and  works. 

Presbyterian  clergymen  occasionally  visited  the 
town,  and  performed  divine  service  previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  Independent  Church.  In  January, 
1824,  the  Eev.  Messrs.  Sloss,  of  Cahaba,  and  Alex- 
ander, of  Pleasant  Valley,  by  order  of  the  South 
Alabama  Presbytery,  sojourned  for  several  days,  con- 
ducting religious  exercises,  which  were  commenced 
with  a  sermon  in  the  Court  House  by  Mr.  Alexander. 
During  their  stay  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  administered  by  them  to  a  few  members  living 
in  the  town  and  vicinity,  members  of  other  churches 
participating.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  time 
that  solemn  ordinance  was  ever  observed  in  Mont- 
gomery. 

The  latter  part  of  March,  1824,  the  Rev.  Mr.  White 
visited  the  town  and  organized  the  "Montgomery 
Pre.sbj'terian  Congregation,"  there  not  being  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  communing  members  to  constitute  a 
church.  This  congregation- was  taken  under  the  care 
of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama,  which  was  to 
supply  it  with  preaching.  A  committee  of  three  were 
to  be  chosen  annually  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
Society.  The  committee  for  1824,  and  the  first  chosen, 
consisted  of  Messrs.  W^illiam  Graham,  William  Sayre, 
and  C.  D.  Connor.  The  first  divine  service,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee,  was  conducted  on  Satur- 
day, March  28th,  1824,  when  the  Rev.  Mr  Wliite 
preached  in  the  Court  House,  to  a  large  and  serious 
audience. 

In  1825  the  Rev.  George  Grey  McWhorter  (father 
of  the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Mc"Whorter),  occasionally  came 
over  from  Autauga  county,  and  preached  for  the 
Presbyterians  in  Montgomery.  This  he  continued  to 
do  until  his  death,  in  1828.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McPhail 
and  Rev.  Mr.  McGauhey,  also  performed  divine  ser- 
vice here.  In  1827  the  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Watson,  of 
South  Carolina,  preached  to  the  congregation  during 
a  part  of  six  months,  producing  a  lasting  impression 
for  good,  and  greatly  encouraging  the  few  faithful 
Presbvterians. 
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After  the  Rev.  James  Martin  had  preached  here  as 
a  missionary  for  some  time,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
tlie  Rev.  Isaac  Hadden,  of  Claiborne,  Monroe  county, 
on  November  8th,  1829,  constitut<id  the  cliurch. 
Application  was  made,  November  12th,  of  that  year, 
to  the  South  Alabama  Presbytery,  to  t;ike  the  cliurch 
uikUt  its  care.  This  request  wa-s  promptly  granted, 
and  the  church,  as  the  congregation  organized  in 
1824  had  dune,  worshiped  at  first  in  the  house 
erected  for  all  denominations,  the  present  location  of 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  the  early  part  of  1830  an  effort  was  commenced 
for  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship  for  the  congre- 
gation. In  November  of  that  year  the  Rev.  James 
Hillhouse  visited  Montgomery,  and  preached  to 
large  congregations  for  three  days  in  suecession. 
The  committee  on  the  selection  of  a  church  lot 
purchased  the  present  location  on  the  south  side 
of  Adams  street,  between  Court  and  Perry  streets. 
The  new  building  was  commenced  in  the  Spring  of 
1830,  and  was  completed  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, 1831.  On  Sunday,  the  twentieth  day  of  that 
month,  it  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Almighty 
Grod,  with  imposing  and  solemn  religious  ceremonies. 
This  was  the  first  church  edifice  regularly  dedicated 
in  ilontgomery. 

The  Session  records  of  the  church  until  August, 
1835,  showed  a  constantly  healthy  increase  of  mem- 
bers, and  a  gratifying  state  of  the  church.  From 
that  period  until  October  11th,  1839,  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  regular  records  kept.  Early  in 
1839  the  Rev.  Aaron  B.  Jerome,  a  graduate  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  en- 
gaged as  pastor,  and  entered  upou  the  duties  of  his 
office.  From  March  to  July  he  labored  a.ssiduously, 
but  the  congregation  was  soon  called  to  mourn  the 
first  death  of  a  pastor.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  pre- 
vailing fever,  July  23d.  The  Rev.  Da%-id  Finley 
became  pastor  of  the  church,  January  12th,  1840. 
In  that  position  he  labored  faithfully  and  with  great 
acccpt;ibility  until  1857,  a  period  of  seventeen  years. 
His  death  occurred  at  Na.shville,  Tenn. ,  January  2d, 
1858. 

The  Presbyterians  worshiped  in  the  house  dedi- 
cated to  God  in  1831,  until  1844,  when  they  resolved 
to  provide  for  the  necessity  which  had  been  felt  for 
several  years.  They  resolved  to  erect  another  edifice, 
and  one  more  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  city  and 
their  increased  congregation.  They  were  the  second 
denomination  in  Montgomery  to  erect  a  brick  church. 
In  July,  1844,  the  old  building  was  taken  down  and 
converted  into  a  lecture  room,  on  the  rear  of  their 
lot.  This  lecture  room  was  used  as  a  house  of  wor- 
ship during  the  construction  of  the  new  edifice.  The 
new  church  was  completed  early  in  1847,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $16,000,  and  has  ever  been  an  ornament  to 
the  city  and  a  model  of  church  architecture.  The 
church  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  February  21st, 
1847. 


The  Rev.  George  H.  W.  Petrie,  D.D.,  the  present 
excellent  pastor  of  this  church,  who  is  ehsewhere 
noticed  in  this  volume,  was  the  successor  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Finley  in  the  pastorate,  and  w;is  regularly  in- 
.stalled  by  apjjointment  of  the  Eiust  Alabanui  Presby- 
tery, on  Sunday,  May  31,  1857.  The  church  is  now 
a  large  and  influential  one. 

Montgomery,  Rev.  John,  was  born  in  Augusta 
county,  Va.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Hanover,  October  28th,  1778,  and  was  for  a  time  Tntor 
in  Liberty  Hall,  Va.  He  was  ordained,  April  26th, 
1780,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  Cedar  Creek  and  Opec- 
quou  churches,  in  Virginia.  After  spending  a  few 
years  in  these  congregations,  in  1789  he  removed  to 
Augusta  county.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  a  very  popular 
preacher,  a  good  scholar,  and  an  amiable  man.  In 
the  latter  i)art  of  his  life  his  ministry  was  interruiited 
by  bodily  infirmities. 

Montgomery,  Rev.  Joseph,  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
about  1759,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Lewes,  about  1761,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  New  Castle  and  Clu'istiana 
Bridge,  Del.  From  1784  to  1788,  Jlr.  Montgomery 
■represented  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

Montgomery,  Thomas  J.,M.  D.,  .second  .son 
of  James  and   Lydia   (Johnson)    Montgomery,  was 


THOMAS   J.    MONTGOMERY,    51.  D. 


born  at  Danville,  Ky.,  August  9th,  1812;  received 
his  education  at  St.  Marj^'s  College;  studied  medicine 
at  Springfield,  Ky. ;  graduated  at  the  Louisville  Jlcdi- 
c;il  College,   1838.     He   unitcil  with  the   Church  at 
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Springfield,  in  1841;  elected  ruling  elder,  in  1843; 
practiced  his  profession  and  actively  discharged  his 
duties  as  elder  till  the  Autumn  of  1857,  when  he 
removed  to  Pettis  county,  Mo.  He  vpas  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  First  Cliurch,  Pettis,  from 
1857  to  1865,  when,  with  eleven  others,  he  helped 
to  organize  the  First  Church  of  Sedalia,  and  became 
an  elder  in  the  same.  In  1870  Dr.  Jlontgomery  w;is 
one  of  forty-two  memljers  wlio  were  organized  into  the 
Old  School  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  Sedalia,  and 
became,  by  election,  a  member  of  its  first  Session.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  an  Alderman  of  Sedalia ;  re-elected 
in  1869,  and  in  1871  was  chosen  Mayor  of  that  city.  For 
several  successive  years  he  w;is  examiner  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  State  University,  a  professorship 
in  which  he  declined.     He  died  May  17tl),  1877. 

In  his  religion  Dr.  Montgomery  was  calm,  firm 
and  devout,  his  faith  was  full  and  his  hope  bright, 
strong  and  comforting.  A  constant  reader  from  his 
early  youth,  of  more  than  usual  mental  power  and 
logical  acumen,  his  mind  wiis  stored  with  almost 
every  variety  of  human  knowledge  and  his  convic- 
tions on  most  subjects  clear,  mature  and  firmly 
fixed.  He  especially  loved  to  inxestigate  topics  con- 
nected with  medicine  and  theology.  His  conversa- 
tional powers  were  wonderful  and  from  his  first 
profession  of  religion  he  never  failed  to  have  Bible 
classes,  which  he  delighted  to  train  in  practical 
religious  knowledge.  The  prayer  meeting  wiis  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  missed,  and  greatly  did  he  a.ssist  his 
pastor  by  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  and  the  charm 
he  threw  around  this  important  department  of  CJod's 
worship.  He  lived  the  life  of  an  active  Christian, 
and  his  end  wius  peace. 

Montgomery,  Rev.  William,  was  born  at  Sliip- 
jiensburg.  Pa. ,  1768.  In  his  early  youth  he  emigra- 
ted with  his  father  to  South  Carolina.  He  received 
a  good  education,  cla.ssieal  and  theological,  and  was 
licensed  and  ordained  in  North  Carolina.  In  1800 
he  was  sent  by  the  Synod  of  Carolina,  with  the  Rev. 
James  Hall  and  the  Eev.  James  Bowman,  on  a  mis- 
sionary tour  to  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  then 
jxist  brought  under  American  jurisdiction.  This 
journey  had  to  be  made  on  horseback,  along  the  only 
thoroughfare  through  the  country,  called  the 
"Xatchez  Triu;e,"  leading  from  Nashville,  Tcnu.,  to 
Natchez,  Miss.,  and  was  attended  with  great  danger. 
Reaching  the  Territory,  the  missionaries  visited  the  suc- 
cessive settlements,  as  far  a-s  Pinckneyville,  in  Loui- 
siana, gathering  together  the  Presbyterian  element 
wherever  found,  and  forming  preaching  stations  which 
subsequently  grew  into  churches.  This  mLssion  w:is 
limited  to  a  year.  On  liis  return,  Mr.  Montgomery 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Lexington,  Ga.,  and 
while  in  this  charge,  was  concerned  in  the  "Great 
Awakening  "  of  the  period,  and  was  a  witness  to  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  of  the  "jerks."  In  1810 
he  returned  to  the  Mississippi  Territory,  with  his 
■famOy,  with  the  view  of  making  it  his  permanent 


home.  He  held  for  a  short  time  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent of  Jeflerson  College,  an  Institution  establislncd 
by  the  Territorial  Government  at  AVashington,  the 
capital;  then  became  pastor  of  the  I'ine  Ridge  Church, 
in  connection  with  three  others,  and  finally,  for  the 
la.st  thirty-seven  years  of  his  life,  .served  as  pastor  of 
the  a.ssociated  churches  of  Ebenezcr  and  I'nicm,  in 
Jefferson  county.  He  died  in  1848,  after  having 
been  fifty  years  in  the  ministry.  He  was  an  emi- 
nently simple,  genial  and  benevolent  man,  maintain- 
ing through  life  a  transparency  and  an  equability, 
beautifully  likened  by  one  of  his  neighbors  to  those 
of  the  .spring  of  water  which  gushed  I'rom  a  hill  near 
his  forest  home,  whicli  poured  forth  its  clear  stream 
through  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  through  all  years 
alike.  He  was  a  devout  Christian,  a  laborious  pas- 
tor, and  was  permitted  to  witness  large  accessions  to 
the  flocks  to  whom  he  ministered.  He  was  the  fourth 
l^esbj'terian  minister  permanently  settled  in  the 
Southwest. 

Montrose  Presbsrtery,  Pa.,  was  set  off  from 
Susquehanna  by  the  SjTiod  of  New  Jersey,  October 
18th,  1832.  It  comprised  the  territory  of  Sus(iHehanna 
and  Wayne  counties,  Pa.,  and  consisted  of  seven 
ministers,  viz.,  Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  Joseph  Wood, 
Joel  Chajun,  Lyman  Richardson,  Daniel  DcrncUe, 
Adam  Miller  and  Sylvester  Cooke.  The  Presliytery 
had  under  its  care  eighteen  churches.  Some  of  these, 
notably  Salem  and  Palmyra,  Great  Bend,  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Bethany,  were  the  first  organized  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania.  Their  members  were  mainly 
of  New  England  origin.  Revivals  of  religion  were 
early  enjoj'ed  among  them.  "  County  Prayer  Meet^ 
ings, "  "Conferences  of  Churches"  and  "Protracted 
Meetings"  were  accustomed  to  be  held.  Controversy 
at  times  raged  over  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
and  able  champions  of  the  faith  were  here  found. 

From  the  Presbytery  of  Montro.se  there  went,  as 
missionary,  in  1817,  to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  Rev. 
WUliam  Chamberlin;  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
1831,  Rev.  Lorenzo  Lyons;  to  Patagonia  and  Borneo, 
in  1833,  Rev.  William  Ames;  to  the  Syrian  Mi.ssion, 
in  1855,  Rev.  Jerre  Lorenzo  Lyons,  and  to  the  same, 
in  185.5  and  1861,  the  brothers,  Henry  H.  Jessup  and 
Samuel  Jessup.  These  were  all  commissioned  by  the 
American  Board.  Few  Presbyteries  can  present  a 
better  missionary  record. 

The  Presbj'ter}'  of  Montrose  was  associated  witli  the 
New  School  body.  It  labored  ardently  for  the  reunion, 
and  rejoiced  heartily  when  it  was  consummated.  At 
the  time  when  merged  into  Lackawanna  it  consisted 
of  thirty-four  ministers,  and  had  under  its  care 
thirty-one  churches,  and  about  three  thousand  com- 
municants. Eminent  ministers  adorned  its  rolls. 
Among  its  elders  one  name  will  always  be  precious, 
that  of  Judge  Jessup. 

Moody,  John,  D.  D.,  was  a  native  of  Dauphin 
county.  Pa. ,  and  born  July  4th,  1776.  After  graduat- 
ing at  Princeton  College,  in  179(),  he  studied  theology 
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under  the  direction  of  the  Kev.  James  Snodgrass. 
Mr.  Woody  recei'sd  a  call,  April  I'Jth,  1803,  to  be 
Dr.  Robert  Cooper's  successor  as  pastor  of  Middle 
Spring  Presbyterian  Church,  Cumberland  county, 
Pa. ,  and,  October  ."ith,  1803,  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  this  church,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1857.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
was,  through  the  infirmity  of  age,  unable  to  perform 
ministerial  work.  Dr.  Moody  was  an  instructive 
preacher  and  a  laborious,  faithful  and  successful 
pastor.  He  was  grcatl}'  respected  and  beloved  in  the 
community  in  which  he  so  long  lived  and  labored. 

Moore,  Charles  Beatty,  was  born  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  March  31st,  1830,  second  son  of  Eliza- 
beth G.  and  Kev.  James  W.  Moore,  the  pioneer  of 
Arkansas  Presbyterianism ;  the  Urst  minister  of  this 
Denomination  that  ever  settled  or  preached  in  the 
Territory,  and  a  man  of  great  piety  and  eminent  use- 
fulness. Charles  Beatty  graduated  in  the  class  of  57, 
at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  studied  law  under  the  Hon. 
John  T.  Jones,  of  Phillips  county,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1859,  at  Clarendon,  Ark.,  at  which  place 
he  practiced  for  several  years.  He  subsequently  .settled 
in  Little  Rock,  where  he  now  resides.  In  1872  he  was 
made  a  ruling  elder  in  the  church  orgiuiized  by  his 
father  in  1828,  and  is  now  ruling  elder  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  built  up  largely  through  his 
instrumentality.  He  was  elected  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  in  1880,  and  re-elected  in  1882,  the  best  evi- 
dence possible  that  his  services  had  proven  acceptable 
to  his  constituency. 

Major  Moore  is  a  man  of  strong  convictions  of 
duty  and  of  unswerving  integrity.  His  remarkable 
purity  of  character  and  .sincere  but  unpretentious 
piety  has  secured  for  him  the  uuboruided  confidence 
of  the  people  of  his  native  State.  He  is,  in  his  .social 
habits,  a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  his  house  is 
the  home  of  an  abounding  hospitality.  Though  at 
times  appearing  somewhat  haughty  and  reserved,  he 
is  easily  approached,  and  a  generous  friend  to  real 
worth  in  every  station.  His  .strength  consists  not  so 
much  in  any  peculiar  brilliancy,  as  in  sound  judg- 
ment, and  a  rounded,  full,  well  balanced  moral  and 
mental  make-up;  that  sort  of  character  which  in  its 
beneficent  results  infinitely  exceeds,  and  is  far  more 
to  be  admired  than  what  men  call  genius. 

Moore,  Rev.  John  Henry,  son  of  James  and 
Elizabeth  L.  (Cheek )  Jloore,  was  born  in  Green  county, 
Ky.,  April  15th,  1-123;  graduated  at  Centre  College 
in  1849,  and  studied  theology  at  New  Albany,  Ind., 
and  Princeton  seminaries.  He  was  licensed  by  Tran- 
sylvania Presbytery,  June  3d,  18.52,  and  served  the 
First  Church  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  from  December  1st, 
1852,  to  May  1st,  1853.  He  supplied  Clinton  and 
Hey  worth  churches,  HI.,  from  August  2d,  1853,  to 
October  1st,  1854;  Brazean  Church,  Mo.,  from  No- 
vember 1st,  1854,  to  May  1st,  1857;  Atlanta  Church, 
ni.,  from  November  1st,  1857,  to  May  1st,  1859; 
Farm  Ridge  Church,  111.,  from  June  1st,  1859,  to  June  | 


1st,  1867.  He  was  pastor  of  North  Henderson  Church, 
HI.,  from  November  2d,  1867,  until  April  5th,  1876, 
where  he  labored  I'aithl'ully  and  succes.sfully.  Sub- 
sequently he  had  charge  of  the  Church  of  Birming- 
ham, Iowa,  until  his  death,  May  18th,  1880.  Jlr. 
Moore  was  an  intelligent,  earnest,  laborious  minister, 
a  hearty  lover  of  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  an  acceptable  preacher. 
He  was  greatly  loved  by  those  who  knew  him,  and 
many  souls  were  gathered  into  his  churches  through 
his  faithful  labors. 

Moore,  Samuel,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Deerfield,  i 
Cumberland  county,  N.  J.,  February  8th,  1774.     His 
father  was  an  officer  of  artillery  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  took  jiart  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Germantown. 

Dr.  Moore  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (1791),  and  was  afterwards  a  Tutor  in 
that  Institution.  He  subsequently  .studied  medicine, 
and  practiced  a  short  time  in  Bucks  county.  Pa. 
The  state  of  his  heaUh  obliged  him  to  abandon  the 
profession  and  enter  into  the  East  India  trade,  making 
several  voyages  to  Canton  and  Calcutta.  In  1808  he 
again  settled  in  Bucks  county,  and  in  1818  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  that  district.  He  was  twice 
re-elected. 

In  July,  1824,  Dr.  Moore  was  appointed,  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  Director  of  the  LTnited  States  Mint, 
Philadclphi;i.  During  his  term  of  service  the  Mint 
was  transferred  from  Seventh  street  to  Chestnut 
street,  the  necessary  appropriations  for  which  were 
obtained  chiefly  b}-  his  own  influence  and  exertions. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  by  him, 
July  4th,  1829.  Dr.  Moore  resigned  the  office  in 
1835.  He  had  thus  filled  this  responsible  place  for 
eleven  years,  under  the  administrations  of  ilonroe, 
Adams  and  Jackson.  Subsequently  he  engaged  in 
mining  enterprises,  and  for  many  years  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hazelton  Coal  Company. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  high  tone,  great  dignity, 
decision  and  energy,  fine  administrative  ability,  and 
a  consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Moore,  Thomas  Verner,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Newville,  Pa.,  February  1st,  1818.  He  was  educated 
partly  at  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  under  the  venerable 
Dr.  Blythe,  and  partly  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
where  he  graduated  in  1838.  For  a  short  time  he 
was  an  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
His  theological  studies  were  commenced  at  Princeton, 
in  1839.  In  the  Spring  of  1842  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Carlisle. 
In  1845  he  resigned,  in  consequence  of  some  church 
difficulties,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Greencastle.  In 
1847  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Richmond,  Va.  .Vs  a  preacher  he  Wiis  elo- 
quent and  attractive.  On  account  of  delicate  health, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbj'terian  Church, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1868,  but  remained  there  only 
a  short   time.      He   was  Moderator  of  the  General 
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Assembly  (Southern)   in   1867,  at  Xasli\-iUe,  Tenn. 
He  died  Augast  5th,  1871. 

Dr.  lloore  was  a  voluminous  writ^-r.  His  published 
■works,  which  indicate  a  highly  finished  scholarship, 
were  "Commentaries  on  the  Trophecies  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah  and  Malachi,"  the  prophets  of  the  resto- 
ration; "The  Last  Words  of  Jesas;"  "The  Culdee 
Church;"  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and  a  niun- 
ber  of  occasional  sermons.     He  was  a  contributor  to 


these  years  he  served  on  the  most  prominent  com- 
mittees, and  made  an  enviable  record. 

Of  late  years  Gen.  Jloorhead  has  led  a  more  retired 
life,  but  has,  for  all  that,  been  prominent  in  Pittsburg, 
and  is  now  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

General  Moorhead  has  been  identified  with  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  for  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, for  many  years  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  a  ruling  elder.  He  has  frequently  represented 
the  Church  in  the  General  A.ssembly,  and  is  chosen 
one  of  the  twenty  elders  to  represent  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
Council  to  be  held  in  Belfast  in  1'''84. 

Of  the  General,  the  following  is  a  truthful  outline 
of  character,  written  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  while 
he  was  a  Member  of  Congress:  "General  J.  K.  Moor- 
head is  one  of  the  manliest  of  men.  He  never  pre- 
varicates, equivocates,  or  shuffles  on  any  question  or 
on  any  occasion,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of  saying 
'No,'  when  he  wants  to,  with  the  best  grace,  and 
so  as  to  give  the  least  oflence,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
Nobody  ever  had  any  doubt  as  to  where  Moorhead 
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the  "3Tethodist  Quarlcrli/."  the  " Eichmond  Eclectic 
Magazine,"  etc.,  besides  sharing  in  the  editorship  of 
the  "Central  rreshi/terian.'^ 

Moorhead,  Gen.  James  Kennedy,  was  born 
in  Halifax,  Dauphin  county,  Pa.  He  subsequently 
resided  in  Huntingdon,  and  came  to  Pittsburg  in 
1839,  when  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  Pioneer 
Packet  Line,  which  he  established  between  Pittsburg 
and  Philadelphia,  his  experience  in  that  direction 
having  been  gained  while  Superintendent  of  the 
Juniata  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and 
previously',  as  a  contractor  for  part  of  the  work  on 
that  canal.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  State,  and  in  the  following  year  Post- 
master at  Pittsburg.  In  1846  he  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company,  an  office 
he  has  held  ever  since,  much  of  that  company's. success 
being  attributed  to  his  management.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Pittsburg  he  has  been  connected  with  many 
business  enterprises  as  well  as  educational  and  charit- 
able institutions  of  the  place.  He  was  chosen  to 
Congress,  in  1858,  and  held  the  office  five  successive 
terms,    in    1868   declining  a   renomination.     During 
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stood,  and  at  home,  as  well  as  in  Congress,  his  pecu- 
liar distinction  was  that  of  a  man  whom  '  it  would  do 
always  (0  fie  fo. '  In  all  the  material  enterprises  of 
Pittsburg,  from  the  Monongahela  Navigation,  of  which 
he  was  the  father,  down  to  a  church  meeting,  or  a 
meeting  for  charity,  everybody  felt  that  when  Moor- 
head once  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  as  he  most 
always  did,  the  thing  had  got  to  move.     He  never 
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flustered  or  blustered;  was  never  in  ii  hurry;  never 
overburdened  with  work;  never  too  busy  to  attend  to 
the  claims  of  charity,  or  even  of  society;  but  moved 
forward  in  all  his  enterprises  and  duties  with  the 
great  power  of  a  deep  and  flowing  river;  no  noise;  no 
fuss  and  feathers;  no  nonsense  of  any  Iciud." 

Mooi-head,  Rev.  William  Wallace,  tentli  of 
eleven  children  of  Judge  Samuel  and  Slartha  (Bell) 
Moorhead,  was  born  at  Blairsville,  Pa. ,  February  28th, 
1837.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  in  1860; 
from  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  1863,  and 
was  licensed  Ijy  the  Presbytery  of  Blairsville,  April 
9th,  1862.  The  fii-st  eight  years  of  his  ministry  were 
spent  at  Camden  MUls  (now  Milan),  III.  There  he 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bureau  (now  Rock 
River),  October  2oth,  1864.  He  labored  much  in 
adjoining  churches,  and  outside  his  own  charge  He 
was  installed  piustor  of  the  Church  at  Greensburg,  Pa. , 
May  13th,  1871,  and  .still  continues  in  this  relation. 
He  is  a  devoted  and  efficient  presbyter.  As  a  pastor, 
he  is  eminently  suited  to  his  charge,  by  whom  he  is, 
each  year,  more  and  more  beloved.  The  increase  of 
his  congregation  made  a  ueeessity  for  an  enlarged 
house  of  worship.  Doctrinally,  experimentally  and 
practically  he  preaches  an  unadulte'rate'd  gospel,  and 
so  as  to  inform  the  judgment,  arouse  the  conscience 
and  impress  the  heart.  ' 

Morgan,  Hon.  Edwin  Barber,  was  born  in 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  May  2d,  1806.  He  studied  at  Cayuga 
Lake  Academy.  His  death  occivrrcd  in  Aurora,  where 
he  had  always  lived,  October  13th,  1881.  He  was 
extensively  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Times, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  AVells  and  Fargo  Express 
Company,  one  of  the  original  shareholders  of  the 
United  States  Express  Company,  for  many  years 
President  of  the  two  former  of  these  corporations, 
and  Director  of  the  latter.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  1853-59.  For  over  a  ixuarter  of  a  century 
he  was  President  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  Academy,  and 
contributed  largely  to  its  support.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Aurora,  and  gave 
very  liberally  for  its  support. 

Mr.  Slorgan  was  a  trustee  of  the  Auburn  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  many  years.  Together  with  William 
E.  Dodge,  each  contributing  one-half,  he  erected  the 
Dodge-Morgan  Library  Buildingof  the  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  edifice,  which  has  room  for 
holding  60,000  volumes,  cost  §40,000.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Morgan,  in  memory  of  his  deceased  son,  gave 
$75,000  toward  the  dormitory  building  of  the  institu- 
tion, since  called  "Morgan  Hall."  He  was  one  of 
the  charter  trastees  of  Wells  College,  at  Aurora,  and 
afterward  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  To 
this  Institution  he  not  only  gave  his  personal  super- 
vision for  many  years,  but  upward  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars  in  gifts.  His  wife  gave  to  the  col- 
lege the  new  Morgan  Hall. 

Besides  these  various  gil'ts,  Mr.  Morgan's  benefac- 


tions to  worthy  persons  and  institutions  were  almost 
innumerable.  He  helped  many  a  young  man  to 
acquire  an  education  and  to  start  in  l)usine,ss.  He 
never  oppressed  a  man  for  debt,  and  in  several 
instiinees  allowed  the  interest  on  securities  to  accumu- 
late over  and  above  the  value  of  tlie  property  i)ledged 
rather  than  disturl)  deserving  tliougli  unfortunate 
debtors.  He  not  only  gave  largely  to  worthy  objects, 
but  in  his  giving  he  exercised  a  discrimination  that 
is  as  rare  as  it  is  commendable.  It  w;is  to  him  a 
pleasure  to  feel  that  he  could  aid  in  forwarding  laud- 
able enterprises  of  a  benevolent  educational  nature,  i 
and  there  was  no  grudging  in  his  gifts.  He  gave  not 
to  silence  importunities,  as  many  do,  but  because  he 
was  convinced  that  his  benefactioiLS  would  ser\e  a 
good  purpose.  One  anecdote  out  of  many  .shows  the 
sjiirit  of  tlie  man.  A  well  known  gentleman  of 
wealth,  residing  in  New  York,  once  complained 
to  Mr.  Morgan  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  proper 
investments  for  his  money,  and  he  a.sked  for  a  sug- 
gestion. "Why,"  Siiid  Mr.  Morgan,  "not  invest  in 
some  worthy  charities  ?  I  have  found  them  the  best 
investments. ' ' 

Morgan,  Hon.  Edwin  D.,  whose  death  occurred 
Feliruary  14th,  1SS3,  was  a  typical  American  citizen; 
as  fine  an  examiileoftlie  capabilities  and  fruits  of  our 
rcpubliciiu  institutions  as  tlie  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

He  was  born  Februarj'  8th,  1811,  on  his  father's 
farm,  in  the  town  of  Washington,  Berkshire  county, 
Mass.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  l*e  was  a  clerk  in  his 
uncle's  store  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a  partner  before 
he  was  of  age.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
elected  to  the  City  Council  of  Hartford.  Removing 
to  New  York  city  in  1836,  he  engaged  in  merciintile 
bu.siness,  and  was  very  successful.  Wealth  was 
rapidly  accumulated.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen,  and  made  its  President. 
In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  Stiite  Senate,  and 
became  President  2"'o  iemporc.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State,  by  a  plurality  of  17,000 
vote.s,  and  his  administration  of  the  State  Government 
was  one  of  marked  economy  and  success.  Having 
served  two  terms  as  Governor,  he  was,  in  1863, 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  term  end- 
ing on  March  4th,  1869,  and  served  on  a  number  of 
important  committees  in  that  body.  In  1865  he  was 
offered  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
declined  it,  as  he  did  also  the  same  position  when 
offered  subsequently,  by  President  Artliur. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  Governor 
Morgan  devoted  himself  largely  to  his  private  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  philanthropic,  cliaritable  and  reli- 
gious work  of  his  useful  life.  He  w;is  an  active 
member  of  the  Brick  Presbjrterian  Church,  New  York 
city,  and  was  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
His  death  was  full  of  peace.  To  his  pastor,  who 
stood  by  his  couch,  he  said,  "  I  am  ready  to  go  now, 
if  it  is  God's  will,  for  it  is  better  to  be  mth  him. 
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I  know  that  I  have  not  been  a  good  man, 
but  I  have  tried  to  do  God's  bidding.  I  leave  myself 
in  His  hands,  for  there  I  am  safe."  After  a  few 
moments  spent  in  prayer  the  dying  man  raised  him- 
self on  his  couch  and  murmured,  ' '  How  sweet,  how 
precious,  how  comfortable.     Christ,  my  Saviour. ' ' 

Governor  Morgan  had  a  great  heart.  He  was 
instinctively  humane.  The  welfare  of  common  people 
was  very  precious  to  him.  If  he  never  flattered,  he 
surely  never  forgot,  the  masses.  His  sense  of  right 
was  simply  imperial.  Politicians  tried  again  and 
again  to  bend  liini  to  their  purposes;  reminded  him 
of  his  obligations  to  them  for  office  and  honor;  threat- 
ened him  with  their  displeasure  and  hostility.  But 
never  to  any  purpose.  His  sturdy  Puritm  con.science 
.stood  out  against  them  like  a  granite  cliff.    Merchant 
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as  he  was,  he  indignantly  refused  to  make  money  out 
of  the  war.  One  day,  at  his  own  table,  to  his  wife 
he  said,  holding  up  a  bit  of  bread.  ' '  Not  the  worth 
of  this  will  I  make  out  of  this  war." 

But  he  was  more  than  a  man  of  conscience.  He 
was  a  devout,  consistent  Christian  believer  and  com- 
municant. And  as  he  drew  near  the  end  of  his  busy 
and  eventful  career,  his  heart  opened  itself  more  and 
more  to  Christian  feeling,  Christian  purpose  and 
Cliristian  work.  He  gave  $100,000  towards  the  land, 
a;ul  $100,000  to  the  buildings,  now  in  the  course  of 
erection,  for  the  New  York  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  the  library  buildings,  to  bear  his  name.  He 
also  recently  gave  to  AVilliams  College  a  magnificent 
hall  for  dormitories,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000, 
which  will  bear  his  name.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital 
and  the  Woman's  Hospital  were  objects  of  his  care 
35 


and  support.     The  bequests  in  his  will  for  charitable 
j  and  religious  purposes  amounted  to  $795,000. 

Morgan,  Oilbert,  D.D.,  was  born  in  central  New 
York,  in  1791.  Of  his  early  life  but  few  reminiscences 
are  left.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton. 
Though  earnest,  evangelical  and  instructive  in  the 
pulpit,  it  was  rather  as  a  writer  and  as  a  teacher, 
that  he  was  most  remarkable.  In  1836  Mr.  Morgan 
removed  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  having  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Western  University,  located  there.  Here 
he  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislature,  a  . 
report  on  Education,  which  was  adoi)ted  by  that 
State  as  a  basis  of  their  educational  system.  Later 
in  life  he  taught  in  North  Carolina,  and  finally  settled 
in  South  Carolina,  on  the  ' '  High  Hills  of  the  Santee. ' ' 
Here,  in  a  beautiful,  salubrious  location,  retired  from 
the  bustle  of  the  busy  world,  he  spent  seven  years  of 
laborious  effort  in  the  cause  of  education.  The 
daughters  of  Eastern  Carolina  can  never  forget  his 
faithful  training;  it  was  "polished  stones  "  he  aimed 
to  make  them.  Gentle,  courteous,  patient,  and 
withal  so  modest,  that  perchance  the  casual  observer 
may  not  have  suspected  his  wondrous  stores  of  know- 
ledge. The  eminent  Tayler  Lewis,  in  a  public  docu- 
ment, pronounced  him  "  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
in  the  country." 

In  1870  the  University  of  New  York  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Morgan  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di\dnity.  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  E.  Delafield  Smith,  being  still  a  member  of 
Harinuny  Presbyterj',  Sj-nod  of  South  Carolina. 

Morris,  Edward  D.,  D.D.,  the  oldest  child  of 
Da\'id  E.  and  Ann  (Lems)  Morris,  was  born  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  October  31st,  1825.  There  he  resided, 
occupied  during  his  youth  chiefly  as  a  clerk,  until  he 
had  prepared  himself  for  admission  to  Yale  College 
in  1846.  During  his  college  course  he  was  led  to  ac- 
cept of  the  Saviour  as  the  sinner's  friend. 

He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1849.  Thence  he 
■went  to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  where  his 
theological  course  was  completed  in  1852.  He  took 
charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Auburn, 
and  in  June,  1852,  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga.  He  continued 
laboring  successfully  in  this  pastorate  until  the  Au- 
tumn of  1855,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Columlnis,  Ohio.  Here  he 
labored  with  fidelity  until  1867,  when  he  was  elected  . 
Professor  of  Church  History  and  Church  Polity  in 
Lane  Tlieological  Seminary.  He  entered  immediately 
upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  discharging 
them  successfully  tmtil  May,  1874,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Theology. 
This  position  he  still  retains.  He  received  the  hon- 
orary title  of  D.  D.  from  Hamilton  College,  in  1863, 
and  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  at  the  city  of  Cleveland  in  1875.  Profes- 
sor Morris  has  written  extensively  for  the  religious 
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newspapers,  and  for  our  Denominational  Reviews. 
He  has  published,  for  the  use  of  students,  a  volume 
of  "Outlines  in  Theology."  He  is  understood  to  be 
preparing  other  volumes  for  the  press. 

Dr.  Morris  is  a  careful  writer,  an  earnest  and  able 
preacher,  a  painstaking  teacher,  conscientious  and 
persi.stent  in  his  labor.  His  connection  with  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  has  marked  a  period  of  steady 
and  valuable  progress  in  that  Institution.  In  his 
.  ministry  and  teaching  his  work  has  revealed  deep 
uiiderlj'ing  convictions,  and  unwavering  devotion 
to  tliose  convictions.  Blessed  with  a  good  share  of 
physical  health,  he  has  crowded  the  years  full  of 
valuable  laljor  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  is  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  life  of  large  usefulness. 

Morris,  HerbertW.,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  Wales, 
July  21st,  1818,  and  received  hLs  education,  classical 
and  theological,  at  London,  England ;  but  ere  he 
had  quite  completed  his  course  in  the  latter  branch, 
obliged  to  discontinue  all  study  in  consequence  of  an 
affection  of  his  ej'esight;  came  to  America  in  1842. 
After  a  reluctant  rest  in  this  country,  of  nearly  four 
years,  he  presented  himself,  in  1846,  before  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  was  duly  examined  and 
licensed  to  preach.  In  the  Fall  of  1847  he  became 
the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Martins- 
burg,  Lewis  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until 
February,  18.50,  when  he  was  called  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Little  Falls,  X.  Y.,  of  which 
he  contiuued  the  pastor  something  over  ten  years. 
From  this  place  he  removed  to  Indiana,  where  the 
next  six  years  of  his  ministerial  labors  were  spent. 
Early  in  the  year  1847  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  which  position  he  held  for  ten  years,  his  labors 
resulting  in  doubling  the  membership  and  in  build- 
ing a  handsome  new  edifice.  This  charge  he  resigned 
in  1877,  to -devote  himself  exclusivel.y  to  literary 
labors.  In  18.50,  and  while  pastor  of  Calvary,  he 
published  a  work  entitled  "Science  and  the  Bible," 
which  in  a  short  period  reached  a  sale  of  fifty  thous- 
and copies.  In  1875,  this  was  followed  by  another, 
' '  Present  Conflict  of  Science  vrith  Religion, ' '  which 
also  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception  from  the 
public.  In  recognition  of  his  attainments  and  pro- 
ductions, the  University  of  Rochester  conferred  on 
him,  in  1876,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1880,  his  "Tes- 
timony of  the  Ages  to  the  Truth  of  Scripture"  ap- 
peared, a  work  of  immense  labor,  embracing  .some 
five  thousand  corroborations  of  the  Bible,  gathered 
from  all  accessible  sources.  And  in  1883  a  fourth 
volume  appeared  from  his  pen,  entitled  "The  Celestial 
Symbol,  or  the  Natural  Wonders  and  Spiritual  Teach- 
ings of  the  Sun,"  a  production  quite  unique  in  its 
conception,  and  which  has  already  received  many 
high  commendations.  This  ^Titer  is  still  hale,  and 
laboriously  engaged  in  his  stud}',  hoping,  ere  he  laj's 
down  his  pen,  to  make  yet  other  contributions  in 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  his  Blessed  Master. 


Morris,  Robert  Desha,  D.  D.,  son  of  Joseph 

and  Mary  (Overfield)  Morris,  wa-s  born  in  Washington, 
Mason  county,  Ky.,  August  22d,  1814.  He  graduated 
from  Augusta  College,  Ky.,  in  1834;  entered  Princeton 
Seminary  the  same  year,  and  having  spent  four  years 
in  study  there,  was  regularly  graduated,  in  1838;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  19th, 
1838;  was  ordained  by  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, October  23d,  1838,  and  was  the  .same  day  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  ( 'hiu'ch  at  Xewtown, 
Bucks  county,  Pa.  Here  he  spent  a  useful  jiastorate 
of  eighteen  years,  teaching,  for  most  of  the  time,  in  a 
parochial  .school,  which  he  founded  soon  after  his  in- 
stallation. For  eighteen  years  he  served  as  a  Trustee 
of  Lafayette  College.  He  resigned  his  pastoral  charge 
in  Newtown,  April  16th,  1856,  and  removed  to  Ohio. 
In  1859  he  became  President  of  the  Female  College 
of  Oxford,  Ohio,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 
He  was  thenceforward  known  chiefly  as  an  educator, 
to  which  profession  he  gave  energetic  and  persevering 
labor,  with  abundant  testimonies  of  the  success  of  his 
work.  For  several  years  he  was  in  feeble  health. 
The  last  three  months  of  his  life  he  went  out  very 
little,  but  was  confined  to  his  bed  only  about  one 
week.  Understanding  well  his  situation,  he  had  clear 
■iiews  of  his  acceptance  through  the  merits  and  media- 
tion of  Christ.  ' '  Oh,  religion  is  a  glorious  reality ;  I 
feel  this  more  now  than  ever  before."  "All  my  hope 
is  in  Christ,  my  precious  Saviour. "  "  Oh !  the  great, 
great  salvation!  cling  to  it."  These  and  many  like 
utterances  of  trust  and  trium]ili  fell  from  his  lips  dur- 
ing the  very  last  hoiu'  of  his  life.  He  died  November 
3d,  1882. 

Dr.  Morris  was  a  man  of  high  tone,  warm  iu  his 
friendships,  a  lover  of  good  men  and  of  the  Church  of 
God,  to  which  he  gave  the  services  of  a  loyal  son  and 
the  best  labors  of  his  life. 

Morris'  Reading  House.  This  was  the  first 
of  several  buildings  erected  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
about  the  year  1740,  and  with  which  the  rise  of  Pres- 
byterianism  in  that  region  is  inseparably  connected. 
They  were  erected  to  accommodate  those  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  preaching  of  the  parish  incum- 
bents, and  anxious  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  listening, 
on  the  Sabbath,  to  the  reading  of  instructive  and 
devotional  works  on  religion. 

"The  origin  of  this  movement,"  says  Dr.  Gillet, 
"was  somewhat  singular.  The  people  had,  lor  the 
most  part,  never  heard  or  seen  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister. But  reports  had  reached  them  of  re%ivals  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jer.sey  and  New  England.  A  few 
leaves  of  Bo.ston's  '  Fourfold  State,'  in  the  possession 
of  a  Scotch  woman,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  so  aflected  by  their  peru.sal  that  he 
sent  to  England,  by  the  next  ship,  to  procure  the  entire 
work.  The  result  of  its  perusal  was  his  conversion.  An- 
other obtained  possession  of  '  Luther  on  Galatians. ' 
He,  in  like  manner,  was  deeply  aftected,  and  ceased 
not  to  read  and  pray  till  he  found  peace  iu  Christ. 
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"These  persons,  with  two  or  three  others,  all  Iieads 
of  families,  without  previous  consultation  or  confer- 
ence, absented  themselves  at  the  same  time  from  the 
■worship  of  the  parish  church.  They  were  convinced 
that  the  gospel  was  not  preached  by  the  parish  min- 
ister, and  they  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  their  duty 
to  attend  upon  his  ministrations.  Four  of  them  were 
summoned  on  the  .s;xme  day,  and  at  the  same  place, 
to  answer  to  the  proper  officers  for  their  delinquency. 
For  the  first  time  they  here  learned  their  common 
views.  Confirmed  in  them  by  this  unexpected  coin- 
cidence, they  thenceforth  chose  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  payment  of  the  fines  imposed  by  law  rather 
than  attend  church  where  they  felt  that  they  could 
not  be  profited. 

"They  agreed,  at  first,  to  meet  every  Sabbath,  alter- 
nately at  each  other's  houses,  to  read  and  pray.  Soon 
their  nuniliers  increased.  Curiosity  attracted  some 
and  religious  anxiety  others.  The  Scriptures  and 
Luther  on  Galatians  were  first  read.  Afterward  a 
volume  of 'SMiitefield's  sermons  fell  into  their  hands 
(1743).  'My  dwelling-house,'  says  Mr.  Morris,  'was 
at  length  too  small  to  contain  the  people.  We  de- 
termined to  build  a  meeting-house,  merely  for  read- 
ing.' The  result  was  that  several  were  awakened, 
and  gave  proof  of  genuine  conversion.  Mr.  Morris 
was  invited  to  several  jjlaces,  some  of  them  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  to  read  the  sermons  wliich  had 
been  so  effective  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Thus  the 
interest  that  had  been  awakened  spread  abroad. 

"The  dignitaries  of  the  established  Church  .saw  the 
parish  churches  deserted,  and  took  the  alarm.  They 
urged  that  indulgence  encouraged  the  evil,  aud  hence 
invoked  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  restrain  it.  The 
leaders  in  the  movement  were  no  longer  regarded  as 
individual  delinquents,  but  a  malignant  cabal,  and, 
instead  of  being  arraigned  merelj-,  before  the  magis- 
trates, thej'  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  Governor 
and  Council. 

"Startled  by  the  criminal  accusation  which  was 
now  directed  against  them,  of  the  nature,  extent,  aud 
penalities  of  which  they  had  indistinct  conceptions, 
they  had  not  even  the  name  of  a  religious  Denomina- 
tion under  which  to  shelter  their  dissent.  At  length, 
recollecting  that  Luther,  whose  work  occupied  so 
much  space  in  their  public  religious  readings,  was  a 
noted  reformer,  they  declared  themselves  Lutherans. 

''But  it  so  happened  that,  on  the  way  to  Williams- 
burg, to  appear  before  the  Governor,  one  of  the  com- 
pany, detained  by  a  violent  storm  at  a  house  on  the 
road,  fell  in  with  an  old  volume  on  a  dust-covered 
shelf,  which  he  read,  to  while  away  the  time.  Amazed 
to  find  in  it  the  expression  of  his  own  religious  senti- 
ments, so  far  as  they  had  been  definitely  formed,  he 
offered  to  purchase  the  book,  but  the  owner  gave  it 
to  him.  At  Williamsburg  he,  with  his  friends,  more 
carefully  examined  the  work,  and  all  were  agreed 
that  it  expressed  their  own  views.  'SMien  they  ap- 
peared before  the  Governor,  therefore,  they  presented 


this  old  volume  as  their  creed.  The  Governor, 
Gooch,  himself  of  Scotch  origin  and  education,  looked , 
at  the  volume,  and  found  it  to  be  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
consequently  denominated  the  men  arraigned  before 
him  Presbyterians,  and  dismissed  them,  with  the  gen- 
tle caution  not  to  excite  disturbance.  One  of  the 
party  firmly  believed  that  tliis  leniency  on  the  part 
of  the  Governor  and  the  Council  was  due,  in  part,  to 
the  impression  made  by  a  violent  thunder-storm,  then 
shaking  the  house  in  which  they  were  assembled, 
and  ivrapping  everything  around  them  alternately  in 
darkness  and  in  sheeted  flame." 

Morrison,  Rev.  George,  was  born  at  White- 
day  Creek  Farm,  in  New  Castle  county,  Del.,  .January 
15th,  1797,  the  oldest  of  six  children  of  Douglass 
and  Elizabeth  (Wilson)  Morrison.  He  pursued  his 
cla.ssical  studies  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Russell,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Newark  Academy,  and  pastor,  and  his 
theological  studies  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Martin, 
of  Chauceford,  York  county,  Pa.,  one  of  the  eminent 
men  of  his  generation.  His  licensure  to  preach  the 
go.spel  was  received  Irom  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Castle,  in  1822.  In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  the 
charge  of  the  Bethel  Church,  in  Harford  county,  Md., 
and  about  this  time  also  purchased  a  farm  in  Balti- 
more county,  at  Sweet  Air,  at  which  place  he  shortly 
afterwards  established  a  classical  boarding-school, 
which  he  conducted  in  conjunction  with  his  ministe- 
rial labors  at  Bethel  and  other  points  in  Baltimore 
and  Harford  counties.  After  a  successful  and  arduous 
ministry  of  fifteen  years,  he  died,  April  19th,  1837, 
and  his  remains  are  interred  in  the  graveyard  of  the 
old  and  historic  church  of  Bethel.  Mr.  Morrison 
continued  pastor  of  Bethel  Church  through  his  entire 
ministry.  He  was  an  exemplary  and  useful  man. 
His  simplicity  of  manner,  'honesty,  candor,  integi-ity, 
fidelity  and  constancy  in  friendshij),  opened  every 
heart  to  receive  him  without  jealousy  or  suspicion. 
His  visits  to  the  families  of  his  church  were  profitable 
beyond  what  is  common.  His  discourses,  which 
were  plain  and  Scriptural,  were  always  delivered 
with  an  earnestness  and  warmth  which  showed 
the  deep  sense  which  he  had  of  his  solemn  station, 
as  stiinding  up  in  Christ's  stead,  and  entreating 
sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  He  was  a  pure, 
old  style  adherent  to  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  stated  in  its  Standards.  He 
knew  no  sophistry.  The  metaphysics  of  the  Bible  • 
were  all  the  metaphysics  he  ever  studied,  and  all  his 
pride  was  spent  in  understanding  them.  His  preach- 
ing was  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  ^visdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power. " 

Morrison,  Rev.  George,  the  .son  and  fourth 
child  of  Rev.  George  and  Elizabeth  (LovcU)  Jlorri- 
son,  was  born  at  Sweet  Air,  Baltimore  county,  Md., 
January  30th,  1831.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege, in  1852.  In  the  Autumn  of  the  year  of  his 
graduation,  he  established  a  classical  school  at  Sweet 
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Air,  whicli  proved  to  be  a  successful  step.  In  1854  he 
was  elected  Principal  of  the  Baltimore  City  College, 
which  position  he  held  until  1857,  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  on  the  occasion  of  his  resignation  pass- 
ing resolutions  highly  complimentary  to  the  laithful 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  performed  his 
duties.  After  studying  theology  at  the  Danville  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  he  was  licen.sed,  in  18G0,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  to  preach  the  gospel.  In 
the  Autumn  of  that  year  he  accepted  the  charge  of 
a  church  at  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  and  in  1865  resigned  it 
to  become  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  which  position  he  remained 
until  1870,  and  whilst  there,  contributed  to  the 
"Herald  and  Prcsbylcr,"  performed  considerable  mis- 
sionary and  educational  work  for  his  Presbyterj'  and 
Synod,  and  paid  off  the  debt  of  the  church  building 
at  Terre  Haute.  In  1872  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the 
Bethel  Church  of  Harford  county,  Md.  In  1873  he 
became  editor  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
" Preshi/ferian  Weekly"  of  Baltimore.  In  1876  he 
resigned  his  charge  of  the  Bethel  Church,  to  assume 
that  of  the  Grove  Church,  Harford  county.  Mr. 
Morrison  is  a  gentleman  of  great  force  of  character 
and  marked  individuality.  As  a  preacher,  he  is 
earnest  and  impressive,  and  as  a  presbyter,  active 
and  faithful. 

Morrison,  Rev.  James,  was  born  in  Cabarrus 
county,  N.  C,  in  1795.  His  parents  were  eminently 
pious,  and  from  childhood  he  was  taught  to  "know 
the  Scriptures."  Prepared  for  college  by  his  pastor, 
Rev.  John  M.Wilson,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  teacher 
of  a  classical  school,  he  graduated  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  1814.  His  ser- 
vices were  at  once  obtained  for  the  Raleigh  Academy, 
after  which  he  was  appointed  Tutor  in  the  University, 
and  served  one  year.  His  theological  course  was  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Robert  H.  Chap- 
man, D.I).,  and  he  was  licensed  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1817,  and  ordained  on  November  15th  following,  by 
the  Presbj^ery  of  Orange.  He  was  called  from  mis- 
sionary labor  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina, 
to  take  charge  of  New  Providence  Church,  in  Rock- 
bridge county,  Va. ,  and  was  installed  September  25th, 
1819.  This  was  his  only  charge,  and  extended  through 
a  period  of  thirty-eight  years.  His  and  the  pastorates 
of  Rev.  John  Brown  and  of  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  his 
immediate  predecessor  and  father-in-law,  made  up  a 
period  of  about  one  hundred  years.  During  his  pas- 
torate, over  seven  hundred  per.sons  were  added  to  the 
church,  on  profession  of  fiiith.  His  diligence  and 
fidelity,  united  with  affection  in  pastoral  work  and 
his  scriptural  preaching,  thus  received  a  decided  tes- 
timony. He  was  remarkable  for  punctual  attendance 
in  the  Church  courts  and  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Washington  College,  of  which  he  was, 
till  the  infirmities  of  age  closed  his  service,  for  nearly 
a  generation,  an  active  member.  He  was  also,  for 
many  years,  a  Director  of  Union  Seminary,  and  though 


attendance  involved  a  ride  on  horseback  of  one  hun- 
dred miles,  he  was  rarely  out  of  place.  Besides  the 
service  of  the  largest  congregation  in  the  Synod,  he, 
for  most  of  the  period  of  active  life,  conducted  suc- 
cessfully a  classical  school.  Such  a  life  of  labor  broke 
down  his  constitution,  so  that  from  1851  to  his  death 
he  was  an  invalid.  In  much  infirmity  of  bodj',  he 
continued  his  work  till  April,  1857.  During  his  thir- 
teen years  of  decline,  his  soul  was  ever  at  peace,  and 
"I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  that  He  is  able  to 
keep  that  I  have  committed  unto  him  till  that  day," 
expressed  his  daily  trust.  However  much  both  body 
and  mind  were  impaired,  his  faith  and  hope  never 
wavered,  and  thus,  November  10th,  1870,  he  entered 
into  "the  joy  of  his  Lord."  His  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed. 

Morrison,  Rev.  James  H.,  third  son  of  Rev. 
W.  N.  Morrison,  was  born  in  Buncombe  county,  N.  C, 
February  2d,  1849.  He  worked  on  his  father's  farm 
and  attended  school  alternately,  while  a  boy,  and  was 
greatly  favored  in  enjoying  the  instructions  of  the  late 
Colonel  Stephen  Lee,  in  his  Classical  and  Mathemati- 
cal school,  near  Asheville,N.C.  After  iilacing  himself 
under  the  care  of  Mecklenburg  Presbj-tery,  he  entered 
Davidson  College,  in  1869.  He  studied  and  taught 
school,  alternately,  until  1875,  when  he  graduated, 
with  marks  of  honor  throughout  his  course.  After 
spending  two  years  (1877-78)  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Virginia,  he  was  invited  to  assist  Rev.  E.  O. 
Guerrant  in  the  wide  fields  of  Bath  and  Montgomery 
counties,  K.y.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  West  Lexington  Presbytery,  Jlay  7th,  1878,  aft<?r 
which  he  supplied  the  Owingsville  and  Springfield 
churches,  in  Bath  county,  for  a  year,  and  the  Walnut 
HUl  Church,  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  about  sis 
months.  In  May,  1879,  he  was  called  to  the  Port^ 
land  Avenue  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  was 
ordained  as  pastor,  October  19th,  1879.  Mr.  Morrison 
is  an  earnest,  able  and  successful  preacher.  His 
labors  have  been  greatly  blessed.  During  his  present 
pastorate  of  four  j'cars,  at  Louisville,  :uore  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  have  made  a  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Christ,  in  his  own  church  and 
other  churches  of  Louisville  Presbytery,  through  his 
instrumentality. 

Morrison,  John  Hunter,  D.  D.,  .son  of  James 
and  Kleauor  (Tliorapson)  Jlorrison,  was  born  in  Wall- 
kill  Township,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  June  29th, 
1806.  Was  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  18.34,  and  from  Princeton  Seminary  in  1837;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  September 
12th,  1837,  and  w.is  ordained  by  the  same  Presby- 
tery, October  1st,  1837.  Soon  after  his  ordination 
he  sailed  for  India,  and  thenceforward  his  whole 
ministerial  life  was  spent  in  the  Foreign  Missionary 
work,  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  twice  making  brief  visits  to  his 
native  land.  During  one  of  these,  in  1863,  he  was 
elected  and  .served  as  Moderator  of  the  General  As- 
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sembly,  at  its  sessions  in  Peoria,  III.  It  was  at  Dr 
Morrison's  suggestion,  wliile  in  India,  that  tlie  first 
week  of  January  w;is  set  apart  for  unitej  prayer  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ.  He  lived  and 
labored  successively  at  Allahabad,  Agra,  Sabathn, 
Simla,  Ambala,  Lahore,  Rawal  Pindi  and  Dehra 
Doon.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  devotion  to  his  work, 
doing  the  one  thing  only,  of  living  to  advance  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Through  many 
trials  he  stood  bravely  at  his  post,  until  his  Master 
called  him  home.  He  died  of  Asiatic  cholera,  Sep- 
tember 16th,  18S1,  at  Dehra  Doon,  India.  His  dying 
words  were,  "It  is  perfect  peace;  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed." 

Morrison,  Robert  Hall,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  "Wil- 
liam and  Abigail  (McEwen)  Morrison,  was  born  in 
' '  Rocky  Eiver  Congregation, ' '  Cabarrus  county,  N.  C. , 
September  8th,  1798.  His  grandfather,  Robert  Morri- 
son, emigrated  from  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  Scotland,  about 
1750,  and  settled  in  North  Carolina.  Robert  Hall, 
the  grandson,  pursued  his  classical  studies  in  Rocky 
River  Academy,  under  Rev.  John  Makemie  WiLson, 
D.  D.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  in  1818,  in  the  class  of  President 
James  K.  Polk,  Governor  Mosely,  of  Florida,  and 
Bishop  Green,  of  Missi.ssippi.  After  graduating  he 
studied  theology  under  his  pastor.  Dr.  John  M.  Wil- 
son, and  was  received  under  care  of  Concord  Presby- 
tery, September  1st,  1818;  licensed  by  the  same, 
September  6th,  1820,  and  ordained,  by  the  same, 
pastor  of  Providence  Church,  April  21st  1821,  and 
immediately  elected  Commissioner  to  the  Assembly, 
at  Philadelphia.  He  was  dismissed  to  Fayetteville 
Presbj'tery,  April  3d,  1822,  and  labored  as  pastor  of 
FayettevUle  Church  for  three  years.  About  this  time 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  gave  him  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  During  his  stay  in  Fayetteville  he  edited  a 
paper — called  the  Religious  Telegraph,  perhaps.  In 
1827  he  returned  to  Concord  Presbytery,  and  took 
charge  of  Sugar  Creek  Church,  preaching  a  portion  of 
his  time  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Charlotte. 

In  1835  he  introduced  into  Concord  Presbytery  the 
resolutions  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  Davidson 
College,  and  receiving  an  ajJiioiutment  as  Agent, 
together  with  Rev.  P.  J.  Sparrow,  raised  $30,000  for 
that  purpose.  At  the  opening  of  the  College  he  was 
called,  as  its  first  President,  to  organize  the  Institu- 
tion. He  began  work  there  in  February,  1837,  and 
faithfully  and  wisely  reduced  the  enterprise  into 
working  order,  as  a  Manual-labor  College.  The 
manual-labor  feature  was  dropped  after  a  couple  of 
years,  as  impracticable.  In  1838  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Dignity.  In  1840,  in  consequence 
of  impaired  health,  Dr.  Morrison  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  Davidson  College,  and  retired  to  his  farm  in 
Lincoln  county,  where  he  still  survives.  He  con- 
tinued to  preach  at  several  neighboring  churches  until 
1880,  when  he  ceased,  through  the  infirmities  of  age. 


I 

Dr.  Morrison  was  an  impressive,  elegant  and  in- 
structive preacher,  loving  the  Church  and  its  Head, 
and  laboring  for  its  advancement  as  long  as  shattered 
nerves  would  allow.  His  influence  in  the  Church 
was  great,  and  probably  none  but  he  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  into  effect  the  often  tried  enter- 
!  prise  of  establishing  a  good  college  in  western  North 
[  Carolina.  His  piety,  seal  for  the  glory  of  God,  elo- 
quence, and  influence  with  public  men,  succeeded  in 
securing  a  desirable  charter  for  the  College,  and  his 
untiring  patience  and  acquaintance  with  affiiirs 
enabled  him  to  put  the  scheme  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 

Morrison,  Rev.  "William  N. ,  now  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  resides  in  Ashe ville,  N.  C. ,  laid 
aside,  as  he  has  been  for  several  years,  from  the 
active  duties  of  the  ministry,  by  the  infirmities  of 
age  and  disease.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Morrison, 
who  was,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  an  efficient 
and  venerated  ruling  elder  in  Rocky  River  Church, 
in  Cabarrus  county,  N.  C.  His  ac;idemical  course 
wa,s  taken  under  his  eldest  brother.  Rev.  James  Mor- 
rison, in  Rockbridge  county,  "Va.  After  graduating 
at  "Washington  College,  "Va.,  he  went  to  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton  in  1831,  but  his  health 
failing  there,  he  intermitted  his  studies  for  a  time, 
and  then  completed  them  at  Union  Seminary,  Va. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  April  30th,  1835;  ordained 
by  Presbytery  of  Morgautown,  November  11th, 
1837;  stilted  supply  of  Goshen  and  New  Hope 
churches,  N.  C,  1836-7;  pastor  of  Goshen,  1837-40; 
stated  supply  of  New  Hope,  1837-41;  stated  supply 
of  Swannanoa,  Reem's  Creek,  and  Flat  Creek,  1841- 
54,  and  teacher  and  Sunday-school  missionary,  Ashe- 
ville,  1854. 

For  several  short  periods  of  time,  Mr.  Morrison 
was  the  only  Pre-sbyterian  minister  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  North  Carolina.  Very  few  of  those  who  called 
him  and  grew  in  grace  under  his  arduous  ministry  re- 
main, but  their  children  and  children's  children  rise 
and  call  him  blessed.  He  has  been  a  faithful  servant 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  "The  revelation  of  the 
'  great  day  '  only, ' '  writes  a  hand  guided  by  affection, 
"will  make  known  the  toils  and  trials  through  which 
he  and  his  family  have  passed  to  sow  the  seed  of  the 
gospel ;  but  he  will  soon  be  called  up  higher,  to  re- 
ceive from  Him  who  'gave  Himself  for  us,'  the'"Well 
done,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,'  the  hope  of 
which  su.stains  him  under  all  the  infirmities  of  de- 
clining years." 

Morse,  Rev.  Richard  Gary,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 19th,  1841,  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1862,  and  at  both  Union  and  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminaries  in  1867.  October,  1867, 
to  December,  1869,  was  assistant  editor  of  the  New 
York  Observer.  January  1.5th,  1869,  was  ordained  by 
the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York.  In  January, 
1870,  accepted  an  inritation  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
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tions  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  to 
act  as  Editor  and  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  Janu- 
ary, 1870  to  1872,  was  wholly  occupied  as  editor  of 
the  Association  Monthly,  published  by  the  Committee. 
January  to  September,  1872,  acted  as  Visiting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee,  and  in  October,  •1872,  be- 
came the  General  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  In 
all  these  positions  he  has  been  diligent  and  efficient. 
In  1872,  1875,  1878,  and  1881,  he  visited  Europe,  to 
attend,  in  each  instance,  the  Triennial  meeting  of 
the  World's  Conference  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  being  appointed,  in  1878,  the  Ameri- 
can member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that 
Conference. 

Morton,  Rev.  John  Ballard,  son  of  Elihu  and 
Amelia  (Ballard)  Morton,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  August  3d,  1815;  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  A.  D.  1835;  studied  at  Prince- 
ton Seminary  nearly  three  years,  1835-38,  but  was 
not  graduated;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  October  10th,  1838;  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Miami,  at  Middletown,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  April  25th,  1843.  He  successively 
labored  as  stated  supjily  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  from 
February  to  July,  1839;  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  as 
supply,  from  June,  1840,  until  installed  as  pastor 
there,  April  25th,  1843;  released  for  half  his  time, 
April  1st,  1845,  and  for  the  other  half,  Marcii  15th, 
1847;  Franklin,  Ohio,  stated  supply,  April  7th,  1847, 
until  installed  as  pastor,  November  17th,  1848; 
released  September  11th,  1850;  Middletown,  Ohio 
again,  as  stated  supply  and  teacher,  from  1852  to 
October,  1856,  then  again  installed  as  pastor  there, 
October  15th,  185G,  and  released  January  31st,  1865; 
stated  supply  at  Dick's  Creek,  Ohio,  1865-66; 
at  Mom-oe,  Ohio,  from  .January  to  August,  1866; 
.stated  supply  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  Second  Church, 
1867-68;  stated  supply  at  Venice,  Ohio,  1870-71; 
stated  supply  at  Highland,  Kansas,  1872-75;  and 
stated  supply  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  from  February, 
1875,  until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  March  31st, 
1882.  His  last  days  were  marked  by  devotion  to  his 
Master's  work,  and  faith  and  hope  in  lively  exercise. 
As  a  man,  he  was  kind,  cheerful  and  affectionate; 
as  a  preacher,  earnest,  evangelical  and  able;  as  a 
teacher,  analytic  and  thorough;  as  a  writer,  clear 
and  critical;  as  a  scholar  his  knowledge  was  wide 
and  accurate;  as  a  Christian,  he  was  pure,  consistent, 
and  charitable. 

Morton,  Rev.  Samuel  Mills,  wa.s  born  in  Law- 
rence county.  Pa.,  April  20th,  1840.  His  father  was 
for  many  years  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  graduated  at  Jefierson  College,  Pa.,  in 
1864,  winning  the  Valedictory  in  a  class  of  thirty- 
four  members.  After  completing  his  theological 
course  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  at  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  he  began  his  ministry,  in  the  Autumn 
of  1867,  by  taking  charge  of  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church,  St.  IjOuis.     During  his  pastorate  the  church 


was  freed  from  debt,  and  its  communicants  were 
increased  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen.  In  1871  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Urbana,  Illinois,  where 
the  roll  of  membership  was  more  than  doubled 
within  three  years.  He  came  to  Jacksonville,  111., 
in  1874,  as  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  he  has  remained  until  this  writing, 
in  1883.  Recent  religious  interest  and  fresh  addi- 
tions to  meml>ership  bear  \vitness  to  his  ever-growing 
influence  among  his  people.  His  theology  is  liberal, 
yet  conservative ;  his  preaching  practical  and  earnest; 
his  delivery  fluent  and  attractive.  Mr.  Morton  takes 
a  prominent  part  in  social  reforms.  He  is  a  radical 
Temperance  advocate,  but  he  displays  knowledge,  as 
well  as  zeal,  and  shows  tolerance  toward  those  who 
entertain  views  diflering  from  his  own  concerning 
method  and  jjrcsent  expediency.  His  cordial  address, 
his  catholic  spirit  and  his  genuine  Christian  man- 
hood, have  made  for  him  a  multitude  of  friends  out- 
side of  his  own  flock,  and  have  rendered  him  espe- 
cially dear  to  Ms  ministerial  brethren  in  all  denomi- 
nations. 

Morton,  Rev.  W.  D.,  is  the  fourth  son  of  W.  B. 
and  Margaret  Morton;  was  born  in  Botetourt  county, 
Va.,  June  7th,  1843.  He  graduated  at  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  Va. ;  completed  his  theological  course 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va. ,  May,  1869 ;  was 
licensed  to  preach  May,  1868;  took  charge  of  a  mis- 
sionary field  in  Muhlenburg  Presbytery,  Ky.,  by 
which  Presbytery  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist, 
December  11th,  1870;  became  pastor  of  Morganfield 
Church,  in  Paducah  Presbytery,in  1872;  was  appointed 
to  the  evangelistic  work,  and  entered  on  his  work  as 
evangelist  January  1st,  1882.  Mr.  Morton  is  a  man 
of  robust  frame,  of  active,  vigoroirs  mind,  ardent, 
nervous  temperament;  is  a  thorough  scholar, of  varied 
culture.  He  is  gifted  with  a  voice  of  unusual  com- 
pass and  power.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  earnest,  ener- 
getic, persuasive  and  instructive.  He  was  eminently 
successful  as  a  pastor,  and  is  doing  a  noble  work  as 
an  evangelist. 

Moseley,  Henry  W.,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  and  died  December  21st,  18 — ,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Though  a  native  of  Lynch- 
burg, he  was  reared  in  Bedford,  where  he  spent  his 
life,  becoming  a  member  of  Peak's  Church  about  the 
year  1828,  and  not  long  after  an  elder,  before  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  in  which  office,  in  the  same  church, 
he  continued  till  the  daj'  of  his  death,  a  space  of  forty 
years.  He  was  the  oldest  surviving  elder  in  that 
church  of  those  who,  in  that  office,  succeeded  the 
admirable  men,  Michael  Graham,  John  Leftwich, 
Rufus  Thomas,  and  others  who  served  as  ruling 
elders  under  the  Rev.  James  Turner  and  the  Rev. 
James  Mitchell,  and  the  most  of  whom  were  spared 
to  live  through  some  part  of  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Mitchell. 

Dr.  Moselev  was  a  man  of  uncommon  firmness  and 
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very  clear-siglited  judgment,  and  most  devoted  and 
laborious  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  in  which 
his  practice  was,  through  most  of  his  life,  very  ex- 
tensive. His  name  will  long  be  remembered,  as  that 
of  the  faithful  and  skillful  physician  always  is,  in 
many  a  home  among  the  hills  of  Bedford.  He  was 
a  consistent  Christian,  and  a  faithful  ruler  and  coun- 
sellor iu  the  Church.  His  end  was  pc;ice.  A  few- 
words  spoken  to  his  pastor,  in  some  of  his  last  days, 
exijressed  his  hope  of  the  life  immortal:  "  A  great 
sinner,  a  great  Savionr. ' ' 

Mossy  Creek  Church,  Va.  On  a  grassy  knoll, 
surrounded  by  views  of  surpassing  beauty,  stands 
Mossy  Creek  Church.  The  congregation  that  wor- 
ships here  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
interesting  region  that  renders  northwest  Augusta 
and  southwest  Rockingham  so  noted  and  attractive 
for  beautiful  scenery.  The  first  settled  pastor  in  the 
region  of  the  Triple  Forks,  which  included  Mo.s,sy 
Creek,  was  the  Kev.  John  Craig,  born  August,  1709, 
in  the  Parish  of  Dunagor,  county  Antrim,  Ireland. 
He  was  under  religious  impressions  at  the  age  of  five 
or  six  years;  united  with  the  Church  at  foiuteen; 
graduated  in  1732;  and  after  much  perplexity  of  mind 
as  to  what  calling  to  choose  for  life,  decided  to  .study 
medicine.  \Yhile  a  student  of  medicine  he  was 
brought  very  low  by  severe  sickness:  but,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  he  recovered,  and  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  ministry.  About  that  time  he  had  a 
dream,  setting  before  him  what  was  to  occur  in  his 
subsequent  life.  He  thought  but  little  of  it  at  the 
time ;  but  when  he  came  to  America,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  in  1739, 
this  portion  of  the  Valley  appeared  as  familiar  to 
him  as  if  he  had  seen  it  before.  The  place  he  knew  at 
first  sight  he  selected  for  his  home,  the  place  pointed 
out  to  him  in  a  dream,  in  Ireland,  six  or  seven  years 
before. 

He  was  ordained  in  .September,  1740.  The  ordina- 
tion sermon  was  preached  from  these  words,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sankey,  ' '  And  I  will  give  you  pastors 
according  to  mine  heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with 
knowledge  and  understanding"  (Jer.  iii,  15).  A 
prophecy  most  remarkably  fulfilled  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

At  some  time  previous  to  the  year  1768  Mos.sy 
Creek  Church  was  organized.  John  Davies,  the 
grandfather  of  James  Davies,  Esq.,  a  highly  esteemed 
ruling  elder  of  the  church  at  this  time,  and  a  Mr. 
MaKomie  united  in  a  request  to  Presbj-tery  for  an 
organization  at  Mossy  Creek.  Mr.  Da\ies  lived  on 
North  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Mossy  Creek ;  Mr. 
MaKomie  resided  near  Stribling  Springs.  They  were 
stoutly  opposed  by  Mr.  Craig,  their  pastor,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  do  all  the  preaching  that  was 
needed  between  the  mountains.  The  Presbytery 
reluctantly  complied  with  their  request. 

The  earliest  recorded  mention  of  Mo.s.sy  Creek 
known,  occurs  in  connection  with  the  ministry  of  the 


Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  who  was  received  from  New 
York  Presbytery,  October  6th,  1768,  during  a  meet- 
ing of  Hanover  Presbytery  at  Buffalo,  Prince  Edward 
county,  Va.  He  preached  his  trial  sermon  April  12th, 
1769,  and  was  ordained  near  Dayton,  first  Wednesday 
of  the  May  following.  Cooke's  Creek,  Linville's 
Creek,  Peaked  Mountain  and  Mossy  Creek,  each 
wanted  a  Sabbath  in  every  month.  He  boarded  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  John  Davies.  Mr.  Davies  was  a 
native  of  North  Ireland,  and  for  years  had  attended 
preaching  at  the  Stone  Church,  twelve  miles  away. 
There  were  two  services  a  day,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  frequent  occurrence  that  the  last  hymn  was  read 
and  sung  by  candle-light.  It  is  not  strange  that  he 
should  desire  to  have  preaching  a  little  nearer  home, 
and  was  so  wUling  to  board  the  new  minister. 

Pastor  Jackson  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices, 
and  very  candid  in  his  speech.  Coming  home  one 
evening  from  preaching,  he  found  that  a  person 
whom  he  did  not  lancy  was  at  Mr.  Davies'.  "  You 
are  here,  are  you?  then  I  camiot  stop;  I  must  go 
on." 

Still  he  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  there  was 
complaint  that  Cooke's  Creek  received  more  than  a 
due  share,  from  her  central  location.  God  interposed 
and  quieted  all  by  taking  the  loved  preacher  to  Him- 
self. He  died  10th  of  May,  1773.  He  was  buried 
at  the  old  Cooke's  Creek  Church,  and  his  grave, 
along  with  many  others,  is  now  submerged  by  the 
waters  of  the  Dayton  mill  pond. 

The  vacancy  thus  brought  about  was  filled  in 
October  following  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Edmoudsou. 
He  was  received  on  trial,  October  15th,  1772,  and 
licensed  October  14th,  1773.  In  a  few  years  he 
emigrated  to  South  Carolina. 

The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Erwin, 
who  graduated  at  Princeton,  1776;  received  as  candi- 
date April  30th,  1778,  and  was  heard  on  his  trial 
pieces  given  him  pre\'iously  by  the  Rev.  William 
Graham,  as  Mr.  Er^vin  had  been  prevented  by  illness 
from  attending  the  former  meeting  of  Presbytery. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  1780,  he  was  ordained  at  Mossy 
Creek,  as  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Mossy 
Creek  and  Cooke's  Creek.  Under  his  ministry  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Baxter  was  received  into  the 
church. 

During  his  pastorate  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington 
was  formed  by  the  Synod  at  Philadelphia,  May,  1786. 
The  new  Presbytery  was  directed  to  meet  at  Timber 
Ridge,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  the  following  Septem- 
ber. The  first  meeting  was  a  small  one,  only  two 
ruling  elders  present.  It  being  so  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  church  affairs  were  sadly  disordered.  A 
preamble  to  .some  resolutions  read  thus:  "  The  Pres- 
bytery taking  into  consideration  the  present  alarming 
state  of  religion  in  the  churches  under  our  care,  and 
the  difficulties  to  which  ministers  are  reduced  in  the 
discharge  of  their  office  and  the  support  of  their  fami- 
lies, unanimously  come  to  the  followingresolutions. " 
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By  these  resolutions  a  committee  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed annually,  consisting  of  two  ministers  and 
two  elders,  to  visit  each  church,  to  ascerfciin  the  state 
of  religion,  and  how  the  pastor  and  people  have  met 
their  reciproeid  duties.  The  committee  that  visited 
Mossy  Creek  and  Cooke's  Creek  churches  reported  at 
Augusta  Church,  April  1787,  where  the  second  meet- 
ing of  Pri'sbytery  convened.  In  that  report  they 
state :  ' '  These  societies  furnished  them  yvith  an  ac- 
I  count  of  their  .salary,  and  it  aiipears  they  do  not 
consider  themselves  hound  collectivelj',  but  only  as 
individuals,  for  Mr.  Erwin's  support;  that  Mo.ssy 
Creek  complained  Mr.  Erwiu  didn't  catechise  as 
often  as  they  could  wish."  The  Presbytery  finding 
Mr.  Erwin's  situation  very  unpleasant,  admonished 
the  church  to  meet  all  arrearages,  or  the  relation 
must  be  dissolved,  and  directed  Mossy  Creek  to  in- 
form tlK'jn  particularly  at  the  next  meeting  respect- 
ing Mr.  Erwin's  ''catechising."  The  people  held 
tenaciously  to  the  position  that  they  were  bound  as 
individuals,  not  as  collective  bodies,  and  having  paid 
what  was  individually  subscribed,  Mr.  Er^vin  had  no 
just  claim  for  arrearages.  The  result  was,  the  arrear- 
ages were  not  met,  and  on  April  14th,  1789,  Presby- 
tery proceeded  to  enforce  the  threat  previously  made, 
but  left  it  to  the  parties  to  renew  the  pa.storal  rela- 
tion on  a  new  basis,  binding  the  church  as  a  collect- 
ive body  to  meet  the  pastor's  salary  in  future.  Messrs. 
Archibald  Scott  and  William  Wilson  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  adjust  difficulties,  but  were  not  suc- 
cessful. Another  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Montgomery  and  McCue,  also  failed  to  accomplish 
their  object,  and  at  the  meeting  in  Lexington,  April 
23d,  1793,  Mr.  Erwin  tendered  his  final  resignation, 
by  letter,  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  8th  of  October  following,  Jlr.  Erwin  in- 
formed the  Presbytery,  by  letter,  that  difficulties  were 
adjusted,  and  he  and  his  congregations  desired  to 
resume  their  former  relations,  which  was  cordially 
approved  of  by  Presbyter}\ 

At  New  Monmouth,  April  19th,  1796,  Mr.  Erwin 
applied  for  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation,  on 
the  plea  of  ill  health.  The  commissioners  from  his 
churches  reluctantly  gave  their  consent. 

"For  five  years  these  congregations  sent  up  ap- 
plications for  supplies,  and  specially  for  some  one  to 
visit  them  and  administer  the  sacraments.  During 
this  period  Mr.  Erwin  resided  among  them,  preached 
when  he  could,  was  rarely  absent  from  a  meeting  of 
Presb^-tery,  and  was  a  working  member. ' ' 

At  Rocky  Spring,  June  9th,  1801,  Mr.  Erwin  is 
appointed  .stated  supply  for  his  former  congregations, 
and  at  Timber  Ridge,  AprU  23d,  1805,  the  congrega- 
tions make  special  application  for  his  ser\ices  as 
stated  supply.  At  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Clemens 
Erwiue,  elder  from  Mossy  Creek,  appeared  and  took 
his  seat,  the  second  time  Mossy  Creek  appears  to  be 
rejiresented  by  an  elder,  Mr.  James  Hogshead  the 
first,  September  18th,  1792.     On  the  23d  of  April, 


1808,  Mr.  Erwin  was  permitted  to  travel  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Presbj-tery,  and  ' '  recommended  affection- 
ately to  the  churches  among  which  he  may  travel." 
November  11th,  1809,  he  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Transylvania. 

"No  Sessional  records  have  come  down,  but  it  is 
evident  the  churches  increa.sed  under  his  care,  and 
assumed  more  definite  and  independent  proportions 
as  bodies  of  Christians,  and  so  far  as  there  are  any 
intimations  of  salary,  it  was  distressingly  meagre. '' 
At  a  meeting  of  Pre.sbytery,  at  Lexington,  September 
29th,  1808,  verbal  application  was  made  for  preaching 
by  the  united  congregations  of  Mossy  Creek,  Cooke's 
Creek  and  Harrisonburg.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  David.son 
was  licensed  the  1st  of  October,  1808,  and  in  response 
to  this  verbal  application  he  was  directed  to  spend 
two  Sabbaths  in  Rockingham,  and  the  rest  of  his 
time  at  discretion,  "with  leave  to  ride  out  of  our 
bounds. ' ' 

A  call  was  placed  in  his  hands  at  the  next  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  at  Hebron  Church,  April  22d,  1809, 
and  on  November  11th,  1809,  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  over  the  congregations  that  called 
him.  Rev.  Samuel  Brown  preached  the  sermon, 
Mark  xvi,  15;  Rev.  William  Calhoun  presided  and 
gave  the  charge.  Mr.  Davidson  was  an  active  and 
successful  ])astur,  and  his  fervid  eloquence  is  remem- 
bered to  this  day. 

He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  organization  of 
the  Virginia  Tract  Society,  in  1812.  By  this  Society 
thousiinds  of  tracts  and  hundreds  of  volumes  were 
published.  In  selling  books  a  slight  percentage  was 
realized,  so  as  not  to  e.xhaust  funds  in  hand,  and 
allow  a  margin  for  gratuitous  distribution  where 
needed.  In  his  jjolitics  Mr.  Davidson  was  a  Demo- 
crat, and  in  his  preaching  he  threw  out  some  hints 
of  a  political  character  that  were  highly  offensive  to 
Walter  Da%'ies,  James  Davies,  Captain  Samuel  Miller 
and  Judge  Smith,  who  were  strong  Federalists.  This 
resulted  in  such  an  unpleasant  state  of  feeling  as  to 
lead  Mr.  Davidson  to  offer  his  resignation.  Novem- 
ber 11th,  1814,  the  representatives  of  the  united  con- 
gregations met  at  Mossy  Creek  and  declared  their 
assent.  Thereujion  the  relation  was  dissolved,  and 
the  united  churches  declared  vacant,  five  years,  to  a 
day,  from  the  time  the  relation  was  first  entered  upon. 

For  about  three  years  the  church  was  occasionally 
supplied  by  visiting  ministers.  Rev.  John  Hendren, 
D.  D.,  a  native  of  Lexington,  Va.,  commenced  his 
ministerial  labors  in  the  bounds  of  Union  and  Mossy 
Creek  congregations,  about  the  1st  of  May,  1817.  In 
Staunton,  November  20th,  1817,  he  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  and  the  same  daj-  accepted 
a  c;ill  to  be  the  pastor  of  these  churches,  and  on  the 
'2d  day  of  January,  1818,  he  was  installed.  There 
were  ninety  communicants  on  the  Mossy  Creek  regis- 
ter when  his  ministry  commenced.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  1818,  he  reported  13  additions  on  examina- 
tion and  4  on  certificate,  1  suspension  and  3  deaths, 
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total  communicants,  102.  The  following  particulars 
concerning  the  eldership,  during  his  pastorate,  have 
been  preserved.  At  this  period  the  Mossy  Creek 
Session  consisted  of  the  following  members:  Jacob  C. 
Irvine,  Andrew  Irvine,  Andrew  Barry,  John  Black, 
John  M.  Estill,  Robert  Jones,  AVilliam  Cunningham, 
liither  of  the  Eev.  D.  H.  Cunningham.  On  the  3d  of 
August,  1834,  Robert  Bhick  and  John  Irvine  were 
ordained  additional  elders. 

Andrew  Barry  served  as  clerk  of  Session  a  few 
years  previous  to  1823.  Upon  his  resignation,  John 
Black  was  clerk  of  Session  until  1838,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  John  Irvine.  Upon  Mr.  Irvine's  resig- 
nation, Robert  Black  was  appointed  clerk,  in  1843. 

Dr.  Hendren's  pastorate  was  prosijerous  for  many 
years;  a  steady  increase  of  numbers  resulted  and 
great  good  was  accomplished  by  his  pastoral  labors, 
and  his  school  became  oue  of  the  most  noted  chissical 
schools  of  its  day. 

It  was  during  his  ministry  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones, 
a  distinguished  revivalist,  held  a  series  of  meetings 
at  Mossy  Creek.  He  began  early  in  December,  1833, 
and  continued  about  eighteen  days.  Dr.  Ilendren 
entered  heartily  into  the  work,  but  afterwards  regret- 
ted the  encouragement  he  gave  Mr.  Jones.  On  the 
22d  of  December,  fifty  persons  were  received  on  pro- 
fession, and  on  the  29th  forty  more  were  admitted. 
Of  this  large  number,  fifteen  only  were  to  be  baptized. 
Dr.  Hendren's  relation  ceased  with  Mossy  Creek,  June 
2tjth,  1835,  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ya.  The  spirit  he  evinced  in  tendering  his 
resignation  is  worthy  of  high  commendation.  The 
last  Sessional  report  .shows  the  number  of  communi- 
cants to  have  been  224.  The  last  report  on  reciprocal 
duties,  signed  by  John  Black,  .speaks  highly  of  Dr. 
Hendren's  fiiithful  and  successful  pastoral  labors,  up 
to  the  last. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  1835,  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Paul,  of  West  Hanover,  visited  Mossy  Creek, 
and  was  retained  foiir  months  as  stated  supply.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time  he  was  employed  for  one 
year,  commencing  JIarch  2Xst,  1836.  His  healtli  was 
delicate,  and  he  labored  very  assiduously.  On  a 
cold,  damp  day  about  the  first  of  May  he  rode  up  to 
Rawley  Springs,  thereby  contracting  a  violent  cold, 
of  which  he  soon  died,  at  the  home  of  James  Davies, 
Esq.  He  was  to  have  been  buried  on  Friday,  but 
the  interment  had  to  be  deferred  until  Saturday,  on 
account  of  the  inclement  weather.  The  next  after- 
noon the  bereaved  congregation  heard  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brown,  editor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian,  preach  his 
first  sermon  at  Mo.s.sy  Creek.  Mr.  Paul  was  one  of 
the  throe  ministers  that  attended  Dr.  Speece's  funeral, 
on  the  15th  of  February  before. 

In  a  few  months  the  church  made  out  a  call  for 
the  Rev.  John  A.  Van  Lear,  of  Locust  Bottom;  and 
when  Presbytery  met  at  Union  Church,  April  27th, 
1837,  the  call  was  accepted.  On  Saturday,  the  24th 
of  June,   1837,  he  was  installed.     Rev.   James  C. 


Wilson  preached  the  sermon;  the  Rev.  John  A.  Steel 
gave  the  charge. 

Mossy  Creek  had  now  grown  to  be  an  independent, 
self-sustaining  church.  With  but  few  exceptions  the 
pastoral  labors  of  Mr.  Van  Lear  were  highly  accept- 
able. He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  Presbytery, 
and  for  fourteen  years  served  as  Stilted  Clerk.  During 
his  pastorate  the  present  house  of  worship  was 
erected.  The  old  building  was  near  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  cemetery,  just  across  the  road.  The 
new  house  was  completed  about  the  year  1849.  A 
short  time  after  it  was  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the 
west  end  fell  in,  one  Sabbath,  a  few  hours  after  the 
congregation  had  dispersed. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Van  Lear  was  laid  aside  most  of 
the  time,  by  ill  health.  He  preached  but  seldom,  yet 
presided  at  tuost  of  the  Sessional  meetings.  The  Rev. 
P.  T.  Penick  was  his  assistant  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  The  last  meeting  of  Session  attended  by  this 
faithful  pastor  met  at  10  o'clock,  June  9th,  1850. 
Elders  present  were  John  Bell,  James  Davies,  James 
Bell,  Bethuel  Herring  and  Robert  Black.  Four  per- 
sons were  received  on  profession  of  their  faith:  David 
A.  Bell,  Catharine  Rebecca  Bell,  Frances  Catharine 
Bell,  and  Margaret  Rebecca  Bell. 

Four  days  before  his  death,  August  14th,  1850,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  brethren  of  Lex- 
ington Presbytery : — 

' '  Dear  Bretheej;  : — I  have  indeed  greatly  desired 
that  it  might  be  permitted  me  to  meet  once  more 
upon  earth  a  body  of  which  I  have  been  for  so  many 
years  a  member,  in  whose  society  I  have  enjoyed  so 
much  happiness,  and  for  which  I  cherish  the  strong- 
est affection.  But  such  is  not  the  will  of  God,  and  I 
am  content.  My  days  are  nearly  numbered,  and  my 
last  remove  is  directly  before  me.  I  record  it  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace  that  God  '  hath 
counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry.' 
I  have  loved  the  work.  I  have  preached,  as  I  believe, 
in  sincerity  and  truth,  His  gospel  of  salvation.  I 
have  tried  to  bring  others  to  a  like  precious  faith. 
I  rejoice  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  this.  But 
this  is  not  the  foundation  of  my  hope.  I  trust  in  no 
labor  of  my  hands.  I  fly  to  the  cross  and  the  cove- 
nant. There  is  my  only  hope.  There  I  rest  my  soul, 
and  my  heart  has  peaee.     This  is  my  testimony. 

"It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  send  kind  messages 
to  you  all  by  name,  but  I  have  not  strength.  I  have 
come  down  now  quite  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  of 
death ;  but  He  who  has  passed  through  it  for  sinners  has 
met  me  on  this  side  of  its  dark  waves,  and  all  is  well. 
My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  me,  but  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  forever.  I 
leave  you,  hoping  for  a  happy  and  eternal  reunion  in 
that  heaven  to  which  we  have  pointed  so  many  of 
our  fellow  men. 

"It  is  my  parting  prayer,  that  our  faithful,  cove- 
nant-keeping God  may  ever  be  with  you,  bless  you, 
keep  you  in  peace  and  love   among   one  another, 
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and  send  down  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  our  churches, 
and  till  the  earth  with  His  glory. 

"  Accept,  dear  brethren,  my  final  farewell. 

"  Yours  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  our  Saviour." 
John  A.  Van  Lear. 

He  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  four  days  after 
writing  his  farewell  words,  in  great  peace  of  mind. 
On  the  22d  of  August,  at  Goshen  Church,  nestled 
away  among  tlie  hills  of  Highland  county,  this  letter 
was  read.  Many  were  the  tears  its  sweet  and  loving 
words  called  forth.  His  memory  was  duly  honored 
by  Session  and  Presbytery,  with  resolutions  of  re- 
spect well  befitting  the  memory  of  this  good  man, 
who  was  a  model  character  in  all  the  relations  of 
life. 

In  October,  1852,  the  Rev.  John  Pmkerton  began  his 
ministerial  labors  here,  and  was  ordained  pastor,  No- 
vember 5th,  1853.  The  call  was  put  into  his  hands  at 
the  meeting  at  Bethel,  18th  of  August,  1853.  He 
preached  his  trial  sermon  from  this  text,  "Now if 
Christ  be  preached,  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  how 
say  some  among  you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead  ?"  1  Cor.  xv,  12.  His  ministry  was  blessed, 
and  under  his  wise  administration,  aided  and  sus- 
tained by  the  elders  and  deacons.  Mossy  Creek  took 
a  high  position  as  a  faithful,  working  church.  His 
liist  official  act  as  pastor  was  to  Moderate  the  Session, 
February  5th,  1871.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1871,  it 
pleased  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  dissolve 
this  pastoral  relation,  and  take  His  servant  home  to 
rest.  The  present  jmstor  of  the  Mossy  Creek  Church 
is  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Rosebro. 

Mott,  G-eorge  Scudder,  D.  D.,  is  the  son  of 
Lawrence  S.  and  Cliristiana  (Vail)  Mott,  and  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  November  25th,  1829. 
He  graduated,  with  the  fourth  honor,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  in  1850,  and  at  tlie  Theological 
Seminary  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  May,  1853.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  April,  1853,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Railway,  N.  J.  Here  he  labored  with 
great  success  for  five  years,  and  then  accepted  a  call 
to  the  church  in  Ne^vton,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained 
for  nine  years.  While  pastor  at  Newton,  his  labors 
were  greatly  blessed,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  having  been  added  to  the  church  on 
confession  of  their  faith,  at  a  great  revival  in  1865. 
Similar  results  have  attended  his  ministry  in  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J.,  his  present  charge. 

Dr.  Mott  began  writing  for  the  press  at  an  early 
date  in  his  ministry,  his  articles  appearing  in  the  reli- 
gious journals  and  in  the  Prcsbyicrian  Maijiizine.  In 
the  Princeton  Rei'iew  there  appeared  from  his  pen,  in 
1863,  "  Paul's  Thorn  in  the  Fle,sh;"  1871,  "  Retribu- 
tion;" 1872,  "Annihilation;"  1873,  "The  Sunday 
School,  Past,  Present  and  Future."  He  has  written  a 
number  of  Tracts,  hoth  for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication   and  for  the   American    Tract  Society. 


More  than  300,000  copies  of  the  tract,  "Holding  on 
to  Christ,"  have  been  publi.shed.  His  book.s,  "The 
Prodigal  Son,"  "The  Resurrection  of  the  Bodj-," 
and  "The  Perfect  Law,"  have  had  an  extensive 
publication.  This  last  work  has  been  translated  into 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Besides  occiusional  sermons 
and  addresses  he  has  published  a  "History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Flemington,  N.  J.,"  and 
' '  The  First  Century  of  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. "  Dr. 
Slott  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Church 
courts,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Church.  In  1873  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Lincoln  Universitv,  but 
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declined  the  appointment.  His  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  was  received  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  in  1876. 

Moulinars,  John  Joseph  Brumauld,  a  French 
Reformed  or  Huguenot  minister,  called  from  Edin- 
burgh to  be  assistant  pastor  of  the  French  Church  in 
New  Y'ork,  as  colleague  of  Louis  Eon,  in  1718. 
Moulinars  was  the  son  of  a  French  pastor  who  fled, 
at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  Holland. 
Compelled  by  Rou  to  give  up  his  position  as  assistant, 
he  went  to  New  Rochelle,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y^. , 
and  became  p;istor  of  that  portion  of  the  French 
colony  that  had  remained  laithful  to  the  order  and 
discipline  of  the  Reformed  or  Cahinistic  churches, 
when  a  part  were  influenced  to  form  an  Episcopal 
congregation.  He  continued  to  minister  to  them 
until  his  death,  October,  1741.  The  historian  Smith 
speaks  of  him  as  "most  distinguished  for  his  pacific 
spirit,  dull  parts  and  unblamable  life  and  conversa- 
tion." 
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Mount  Paran  Church,  near  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Maryland  correspondent  of  the  Presbyterian,  in 
the  issue  of  that  paper,  .January  l'2th,  1884,  gives  the 
following  items  of  the  history  of  this  church:  "Before 
1717  the  church  seems  to  have  been  organized  and  a 
church  ediiiee  to  have  been  built,  so  that  prior  to 
1715,  it  may  have  been  several  years  earlier,  the 
history  of  this  churcli  began.  The  part  of  Baltimore 
county  in  wbicli  the  church  isloeated  was  settled  several 
years  before  this  date.  The  Puritan  colony  that  came 
up  from  Virginia,  in  1649,  received  thousands  of  acres 
of  land,  and  from  the  number  of  families,  and  from 
the  number  of  acres  received  by  each,  they  must  have 
extended  many  miles  beyond  Annapolis,  where  they 
first  landed.  We  read  of  one  who  had  twenty  thou- 
sand acres,  and  of  others  who  received  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  acres.  Durand,  the  leader  of  the  colony, 
an  elder  in  the  Churcli,  had  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  in  one  place,  a:id  nine  hundred  acres  on  the 
Palapsco.  The  name  of  the  man,  Lawson,  from  whom 
the  land  of  the  church  w;is  bought,  and  the  name  of 
Towson,  found  on  so  many  tombstones  in  the  grave- 
yard, correspond  with  names  found  in  this  Puritan 
colony.  Though  called  Puritans  in  the  early  records, 
they  bore  also  the  name  Presbyterian,  and  many  of 
their  descendants  have  been  the  most  devoted  and 
prominent  defenders  the  Presbj'terian  Church  has  had 
in  Maryland, ' ' 

Mowry,  Philip  Henry,  D.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  R.  B. 
and  Ariana  Kcbckah  (Kiddle)  Mowry,  was  born  in 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  March  6th,  1837.  He  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College  in  1858,  and  at  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1861.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  the  Spring  of  1860.  In  July,  after  leaving  the 
Seminary,  he  was  called  to  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pliihidelphia,  and  was  ordained  and  iustalled 
pastor  of  tliat  church,  October  8th,  1861.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  he  took  cliarge  of  Big  Spring  Church, 
Newville,  Pa.  In  December,  1868,  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Second  Church,  Springfield,  Ohio.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Chester,  Pa.,  in  which  relation  he  still  continues. 
Dr.  Mowry  is  a  gentleman  of  finely  developed  char- 
acter. His  spirit  is  peaceful,  his  judgment  sound, 
his  bearing  modest,  and  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  thorough.  Though  somewliat  reserved  in 
manner,  his  social  qualities  are  very  attractive.  He 
is  a  popular,  impressive,  and  effective  preacher,  being 
unusually  gifted  with  the  graces  of  elocution.  He 
is  highly  esteemed,  and  his  ministry,  in  all  his  fields 
of  labor,  has  been  crowned  with  success.  He  has 
been  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 

Mowry,  Robert  B.,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  December  2:!d,  1813.  He  graduated  at  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1834.  In  the 
Spring  of  1836,  having  graduated  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  iu  Allegheny,  where  he  has 
re.sided  ever  since.     Dr.  Mowry  was  one  of  the  origi- 


nal members  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  (N.  S.),  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Session.  In  January,  1861,  he  transferred  his  mem- 
bership to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  AUeghenj'. 
In  this  Church  he  has  been  a  ruling  elder  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  For  a  number  of  j'ears  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  in  the  prosperity  of  which 
he  takes  a  deep  and  active  interest;  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity; President  of  the  Allegheny  county  Medical 
Society;  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical 
Society  in  1876-77,  and  is  now  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  new  Allegheny  Hospital. 

Dr.  Mo-s\Ty  holds  a  high  position  in  his  profession. 
His  large  experience,  clear  perception,  profound  judg- 
ment and  wide  research,  still  continued  with  advanc- 
ing years,  are  largely  drawn  upon  by  his  j)rofessional 
brethren,  -vnth.  whom  he  is  frequently  called  on  to 
consult.  He  is  still  active  in  all  the  walks  of  life, 
and  widely  known  and  greatly  esteemed  in  a  great 
and  growing  community,  as  a  true  type  of  the  pro- 
fession which  he  honors,  and  a  fair  example  of  the 
sterling  and  devoted  Presbyterian  elder. 

Muir,  James,  D.  D.,  was  a  native  of  Scotland;  a 
graduate  of  Glasgow  University,  and  was  licensed  by 
the  Scotch  Presbytery,  in  London,  in  1779.  Two 
years  later  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  to  Ber- 
muda, where  he  remained,  engaged  in  teaching  and 
preaching,  for  nearly  eight  years.  For  some  months 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  preached  in  New 
York,  as  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  colleague  with 
Dr.  Eodgers,  but  as  the  congregation  were  divided 
between  him  and  (Dr.)  Jedediah  Slorse,  both  with- 
drew, and  shortly  after  (1789),  Sir.  Muir  was  called 
to  Alexandria,  Va. 

A  severe  student,  sj'stematic  in  the  discharge  of 
jia-stflral  duty,  deeply  impressed  with  the  momentous 
responsibility  of  his  charge,  he  might  have  sat  for 
Cowper's  well-drawn  portrait  of  a  "preacher  like 
Paul."  A  United  States  Senator  described  him  as 
' '  a  short  man,  of  short  sermons  and  short  sentences. ' ' 
This  was  strictly  true.  His  discourses  were  carefully 
and  elaborately  prepared,  and  everj-ihing  redundant 
was  expunged.  He  preached  with  his  manuscript  in 
his  pocket  and  his  sermon  in  his  niemorj',  while  from 
a  small  Bible  open  before  him  he  read  the  frequent 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  were  as  familiar  to  him 
as  the  alphabet.  Although  with  a  marked  Scotch 
accent,  and  a  defect  in  his  utterance  which  interfered 
with  his  oratory,  his  discourses  were  clear,  logical, 
concise,  and  rich  with  divine  truth.  Dr.  Muir  con- 
tinued pii.stor  of  the  church  at  Alexandria  until  his 
death,  in  1820,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elias  Harrison  having 
been  co-pastor  from  March,  1818. 

Munroe.Rev.C.  A.,  the  second  oldest  child  of 
Peter  and  Isabella  Jane  (n/e  Cameron)  Munroe,  was 
born  in  Troy,  Montgomery  county,  N.  C,  October 
11th,  1844.     He  was  graduated  at  Davidson  College, 
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in  June,  1872.  Completed  the  theological  course  at 
Union  Seminary,  Va.,  April,  1876.  He  was  licen.sed 
to  jirc^ach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Fayetteville,  April, 
1876.  Alter  supplying  the  cliurches  of  Lumberton 
and  Rock  ingliam  for  eight  months,  he  was  called  to 
Crystal  Springs,  Miss.,  and  was  ordained  by  Presby- 
tery of  Mississippi,  and  installed  pastor  of  Crystal 
Springs  Church,  October  1877.  In  October,  1882,  he 
accepted  an  in\dtation  to  the  Western  evangelistic 
field  of  Concord  Presbytery,  where  he  is  at  this  date, 
August  1st,  ISS.l,  laboring.  Mr.  Mum-oe  graduated 
with  second  honors  of  his  class.  His  mind  is  clear 
and  logical.  His  piety  is  of  the  purest  type.  His 
whole  character  is  tliat  of  a  noble  Christian  minister. 
His  charity  is  that  of  the  Bible,  "  sufl'ereth  long  and 
is  kind."  His  prime  object  in  living  is  to  win  souls 
for  his  Master. ' ' 

Murphy,  Rev.  Murdock,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Georgia,  was  among  the  first  ministers  who  emigrated 
to  Alabama.  As  early  as  1823  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery,  tliough  he  did 
not  become  a  member  until  November  10th,  1826. 
He  was  tiie  third  Presbyterian  minister  who  labored 
in  Mobile,  and  organized  the  first  Presl)yteriau  Chiu'ch 
in  that  place,  now  Government  Street  Chiu-ch.  He 
was  a  beautiful  writer,  and  one  of  his  sermons,  on 
Female  Benevolence,  was  printed  by  the  order  of  Pres- 
bytery. He  died  February  8th,  1833,  and  Presbytery 
at  its  following  meeting  recorded  his  decease  on  its 
minutes,  as  that  of  "one  of  the  earliest,  most  es- 
teemed and  beloved ' '  of  its  members.  He  was  held 
in  the  highest  regard  for  his  amiable  and  exemplary 
life,  the  simplicity  and  fervor  of  his  piety,  and  tlie 
uniform  gentleness,  consistency  and  excellence  of  his 
ministerial  and  Christian  chcracter. 

Miirphy,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  sou  of  William  and 
Mary  (Rollins)  Jlurphy,  was  born  in  Antrim  county, 
Ireland,  February-  6th,  1823,  not  far  from  the  Duneaue 
Church.  His  father  became  an  elder  of  tliat  church 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Henry 
Cooke.  AVilliam  Murphy  came,  in  1834,  to  tlie  United 
States,  and  settled  in  Xew  Hartford,  New  York.  Dr. 
Murphy  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1841, 
and  graduated,  with  the  second  honor,  in  1845.  He 
completed  a  three  years'  course  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Princelon,  New 
Jersey,  in  1848;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbj-tery  of 
New  Bruuswiek,  February  2d,  1848,  and  on  the  11th 
of  October,  1849,  was  ordained  by  the  Second  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Frankford  Church,  where  he  still  continues.  The 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey, in  1872.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Presbj'teriau  Board  of  Publi- 
cation fourteen  years,  for  some  time  Chairman  of  its 
Missionary  Committee;  and  he  had  a  leading  agency 
in  originating  the  Sal)batIi-school  work  of  that  Board. 
In  1873,  its  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  he  addressed  that  body  on  the 


subject  of  "Oue  Federate  Council  for  all  tlie  Presby- 
terian Churches  of  the  World."  The  resolution  then 
adopted  liy  fliat  Assembly  was  the  first  in  the  series 
of  j)ublic  movements  whicli  resulted  in  organizing 
this  Grand  Council. 

Dr.  Murpliy  is  the  author  of  fifteen  published  ser- 
mons, of  a  "History  of  the  Frankford  Presbyterian 
Church,"  of  a  work  on  "  P;u5toral  Theology,"  of  a 
tract  on  the  "Duties  of  Cliurch  Members,"  which 
has  had  a  wide  circulation;  and  of  "  Sketches  of  Pas- 
toral E.xperience,"  in  the  Presbyterian.  Having  a 
weighty  influence  in  Presbytery,  he  has  been  among 
the  foremost  in  important  movements,  and  has  taken 
the  lead  in  tlie  organization  of  seventeen  churches, 
all,  with  one  exception,  successful  enterprises. 
Under  his  ministry  of  thirty-five  years,  the  Frank- 
ford Church  has  grown  steadily,  and  has  been  greatly 
prospered.  An  instructive  preacher  and  a  diligent 
pastor,  neglecting  no  part  of  a  minister's  duty,  he  has 
been  "a  workman  that  :u-('detli  not  to  be  a.shamed." 

Murphy,  Rev.  Thomas  Grier,  was  born  in 
Kent  county,  Del.,  March  26th,  1817,  and  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  in  1840,  studying  theology  at 
Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Castle,  July  24th,  1844 ;  stated  supply 
at  Dover,  Del.,  1843,  and  pastor  there  1844-61.  From 
1866  to  1877  he  was  missionary  to  the  Freedmen  at 
Amelia  C.  H.,  Va.,  where  his  labors  were  greatly 
blessed.  He  died  near  Dover,  Del.,  January  9th, 
1878.  He  was  a  devoted,  self-sacrificing  minister  of 
the  gosjiel,  and  had  no  greater  joy  than  in  seeing  tlie 
work  of  God  prospering  through  his  instrumentality. 

Murray,  Rev.  John  W.,  was  born  in  Beaver 
county.  Pa.,  January  29th,  1801,  and  entered  Jefi'er- 
son  College,  in  1827.  After  a  year  or  two  he  turned 
aside  to  the  study  of  law  in  his  native  county,  where 
he  was  commissioned  as  major  of  a  battalion  of 
volunteers,  which  title  clung  to  him  ever  afterwards. 
Having  felt  tlie  power  of  renewing  grace,  he  returned 
and  resumed  his  college  course,  probably  in  the 
Sophomore  year,  graduating  in  1835.  From  that 
time  his  manly  bearing,  social  disposition,  well- 
balanced  mind  and  godly  life  and  influence,  were 
held  in  glad  remembrance  by  his  classmates.  He 
spent  two  years  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
then,  for  two  years,  had  charge  of  the  Lebanon  JIale 
Seminary,  in  Kentucky,  after  which,  completing  his 
course  in  Alleghenj',  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel,  October  7th,  1840.  The  following  Spring  he 
was  called  to  the  Church  at  Sharpsburg,  Allegheny 
county.  Pa.  (with  which  Pine  Cieek  was  some  time 
associated  in  the  charge),  and  was  ordained  just  a 
year  from  his  licensure.  On  Sabbath,  September 
12th,  1852,  in  what  proved  to  be  his  last  sermon,  he 
dwelt  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  life.  The 
next  day  he  started  on  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  and  returning,  stopped  with  a  friend  at 
Salem,  Oliio,  on  Friday  night,  and  on  Saturday 
morning,  September  18th,  he  was  seized  with  cholera 
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so  violently  as,  in  ten  short  hours,  to  stop  the  current 
of  his  holy  life. 

Murray,  Joseph  Alexander,  D.  D.,  is  the 
youngest  sou  of  George  and  JIary  (Dennj')  JIurray, 
and  was  horn  iu  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Octoljer  '2d,  1815.  He 
graduated  at  the  Western  Uuiversity  of  Pennsylvania, 
August  4th,  1837;  at  the 'Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  the  Autumn  of  1840,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel,  hy  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  on  Oc- 
tober 7th  of  the  same  year.  He  supplied  the  Church 
at  Marion,  Ohio,  for  six  months,  but  finally  declined 
a  unanimous  call  to  become  its  pastor.  Ajiril  13th, 
1842,  he  was  ordained  and  installed,  tiy  the  Presby- 
tery of  Carlisle,  pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of 
Monaghau  (Dillsburg)  and  Petenshurg.  This  rela- 
tion hapi)ily  and  usefully  subsisted  for  about  eighteen 
years.  During  the  pastorate  the  present  church  edifice 
at  Dillsburg  was  erected.  In  1858,  in  consequence  of 
impaired  health,  he  resigned  the  charge,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  his  native  place. 

Dr.  Murray's  health  has  never  since  permitted  him 
to  become  a  settled  pastor,  but  he  has  supplied 
several  churches,  often  fills  vacant  pulpits,  and  assists 
his  brethren  as  he  is  able.  He  has  represented  his 
Presbytery  four  times  in  the  General  Assembly.  In 
1876  he  was  chosen  by  acclamation  Sloderator  of  the 
Synod  of  Harrisburg.  He  has  also  been  honored  with 
membership  iu  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  Philadelphia,  in  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  iu  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  He  is  Secretary  of  the  Hamilton  Library 
Association,  Carlisle,  and  fills  the  position  with 
great  eificiency  and  acceptablencss.  Several  of  his 
discoiirses  and  addresses  have  been  published.  He 
has  frequently  contributed  to  some  of  the  literary, 
historical,  and  religious  periodicals  of  our  country, 
and  continues  to  do  so.  Dr.  JIuiTay  is  a  gentleman  of 
public  spirit,  taking  a  commendable  interest  in  enter- 
prises for  the  general  good.  He  is  kind,  modest, 
courteous,  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  As  a  writer,  he 
is  graceful  and  interesting,  and  as  a  preacher,  able, 
earnest,  and  impressive.  In  all  his  movements  he  is 
guided  by  conscientious  conviction  of  duty. 

Mtirray,  Dr.  Nicholas,  was  born  in  Armagh 
count}-,  Ireland,  December  25th,  1802.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  resolved  to  come  to  the  Western  world 
to  seek  his  fortune,  and  found  a  situation  in  the 
publishing  establishment  of  the  well-known  Harper 
Brothers,  New  York.  He  had  been  brought  up  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  having  his  attention  arrested 
by  the  preaching  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  he  began  to 
examine  for  himself,  and  the  result  was  his  conver- 
sion to  Protestantism.  He  was  now  persuaded  to 
study  for  the  ministry,  and  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  Mas.sachusetts,  imder  Dr.  Grifiin.  After 
.spending  some  time  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  he  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary   in  1829,   when  he   was   licensed   by    the 


Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Wilkesbarre  Church,  Novem- 
ber, 1829,  hy  the  Presbytery  of  Susquehanna.  July 
23d,  1833,  he  was  installed  pastorof  the  Fu'st  Church, 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  where  "  his  jirofitiug  appeared 
to  all,"  and  where  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  he 
was  smitten  with  rheumatism  of  the  heart,  and  ex- 
pired, after  a  brief  illness,  February  11th,  1861. 

Dr.  Murray's  merits  were  familiar  to  the  Church 
at  large.  He  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1849.  Besides  numerous  calls  to 
churches,  he  was  appointed  to  two  theological  pro- 
fessorships, the  Secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  general  agency  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  for  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 


DR.  NICHOLAS    MCRRAY. 

Dr.  Murray  had  a  strong,  clear,  practical  mind, 
and  his  style  of  preaching  was  more  instructive  than 
imaginative.  He  was  endowed  vsith  a  native,  racy, 
ready  wit,  savoring  of  his  mother  country,  which 
sometimes  in  controversy  flashed  np  in  scathing  irony 
and  sarcasm. 

His  published  works  are  the  celebrated  "  Kirwan 
Letters  on  Popery,"  iutwo  series,  originallj' published 
in  the  iVcw  York  Ohserver,  "Travels  in  Europe," 
' '  Home, "  "  Driftwood, "  "  Thoughts  on  Preaching 
and  Preachers, "  and  a  posthumous  set  of  discourses 
on  "Things  Unseen  and  Eternal." 

Murray,  Thomas  Chalmers,  was  born  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  February  18th,  1850;  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College,  Mass.,  iu  1869,  and  studied  theology 
at  Union  Seminary,  New  York  City,  and  Princeton 
Seminary,  at  which  latter  Institution  he  graduated  in 
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1872.  From  Princeton  he  went  to  Germany,  where 
he  studied  three  years,  1872-5,  at  the  Universities  of 
Guttingen  and  Halle.  He  was  received  April  19th, 
1870,  under  the  care  of  the  Preshytcry  of  Elizabeth, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  but  was  never  licensed 
or  ordained  to  that  work.  Not  long  after  his  return 
from  Germanj-,  he  was  chosen  to  he  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Shcmitic  Languages  in  the  Johns  Hopkius  Uni- 
versity, then  just  established  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  in  that  position  he  continued  to  labor  with  suc- 
cess and  growing  distinction  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  March  20th,  1879.  His  last  words  were:  "I 
know  that  my  name  is  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book 
of  Life." 

Mr.  Murray  was  a  thorough  gentleman,  of  most 
pleasing  manners,  amiable,  kind  and  affectionate  in 
disposition,  energetic  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  an  humble,  consistent  and  devout  Christian.  His 
abilities  were  extraordinary.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  especially  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic  and  Aramaic,  and  he  bade  fair  to  achieve  the 
highest  distinction  in  his  chosen  department.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philological  Society.  He  left  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  to  lament  his  departure. 

Musgrave,  George  W.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  October  19th,  1804.  He  was 
fitted  at  the  Classical  Academy  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  B. 
Wylie,  I).  D.,  to  enter  the  Junior  Class  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  when  his  health  lailed,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  home.  He  studied  for  the  minis- 
try at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  in  1828,  and  ordained 
and  installed  over  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Baltimore,  in  July,  1830.  Here  he  labored  for  twenty- 
two  years,  with  remarkable  success.  Three  times  his 
church  was  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  ever-growing 
congregations  attracted  bj'  his  piety  and  power.  His 
influence  extended  beyond  his  congregation,  and  in 
all  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  he  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  of  orthodoxy  and  Presbyterianism. 
His  denominational  sermons  were  mixed  with  history, 
argument  and  jihilosophy,  and  were  not  only  jrab- 
lished,  at  the  request  of  those  who  heard  them,  but 
also  re-published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

Dr.  Musgrave  was  elected  a  Director  of  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1836,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly re-elected  dming  his  life.  He  was  made  a 
Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1859,  and 
retained  the  office  until  his  decease.  He  accepted 
the  post  of  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication  in  1852,  and  left  Balti- 
more. The  next  j-ear  he  was  chosen  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  and 
retained  it  until  failing  vision  compelled  him  to 
resign,  in  1861.  Recovering  from  the  worst  symp- 
toms, he  became  pastor  of  the  North  Tenth  Street 
Church,  Philadelphia,  and  though  burdened  by 
increasing  infirmities,  labored  with  his  usual  energy 


and  success,  to  the  Fall  of  1868.    He  was  again  made 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  Domestic  Slissions,  and 
diu-ing  his  tenure  of  office  $1,048,237  was  received 
into  the  treasury,  and  very  many  more  missionaries 
were  aided.  He  showed  great  administrative  abili- 
ties, as  well  as  much  zeal  and  energy. 

The  fir.st  movements  to  heal  the  rupture  of  1837, 
between  the  Old  and  New  School  branches  of  the 
Church,  were  vigorously  seconded  by  Dr.  Musgrave. 
In  the  remarkable  gathering  of  representatives  of 
various  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  con- 
vened in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Presbyterian  National 
Union  Convention,  of  November,  1867,  he  was  a 
leading  spirit,  and  director  and  counsellor.  He  first 
proposed  the  basis  of  reunion,  in  the  precise  form 
adopted — "the  do<trinal  and  ecclesiastical  basis  of 
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our  common  standards, ' '  accompanied  by  the  ' '  Con- 
current Declarations."  This  plan  was  issued  in  a 
circular  to  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Central  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May,  1868,  and  member 
and  Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Reunion,  the  next 
November,  the  basis  having  been  approved  by  more 
than  the  necessary  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries,  he 
saw  the  great  Union  perfected  at  Pittsburg,  at  the 
adjourned  meeting.  He  was  at  once  made  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  and  the 
plan  he  reported  to  the  first  re-united  General  Assem- 
bly, in  Philadelphia,  May,  1870,  was  adopted.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  engaged'upon  business  of  Assemblies, 
Synods,  and  Presbj^eries,  Boards  and  Committees, 
and  kno^vn  and  esteemed  everywhere.     In  Philadel- 
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phia,  the  city  of  his  residence,  he  was  active  and  use- 
ful in  tlie  Church.  He  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Preshyterian  Alliance,  for  evangelistic 
work  in  the  city,  that  was  formed  in  18G9,  and  retained 
the  post  until  his  demise.  That  organization  origi- 
nated the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  chartered  in  1871 
and  opened  July  1st,  1872.  He  was  President  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees  while  he  lived,  and  in  that  capa^ 
city  helped  to  secure  the  princely  donation  of  $300,- 
000  from  John  A.  Brown,  that  assured  its  success. 

Dr.  Musgrave's  commanding  influence  was  found 
in  his  sincere  piety,  power  in  conversation,  preaching 
and  prayer,  devotion  to  pure  Calvinism,  tliorough, 
yet  catholic  Presbyterianism,  full  knowledge  of  ec- 


clesiastical law  and  practice,  faultless  logical  pro- 
cesses, mastery  of  parlimentary  law  and  usage,  in- 
domitable energy,  that  for  years  enabled  him  to 
triumph  over  partial  blindness  and  other  infirmities, 
and,  more  than  all,  powers  of  debate  rarely  equaled 
and  more  rarely  excelled,  of  which  Dr.  John  Hall 
said,  in  the  Assembly  at  Chicago,  "  we  are  all  proud 
of  thoin."  Dr.  Musgrave's  counsel  was  sought  by 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  in  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination. He  was  eminently  a  man  of  mark, 
with  a  range  of  influence  seldom  attained,  and  his 
great  powers  were  all  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
hia  Redeemer.  He  entered  into  rest,  August  24th, 
1882. 
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Name.  As  the  name  by  which  an  object  is  des- 
ignated becomes  that  by  which  it  is  known,  and  so 
gradually  comes  to  represent  or  stand  for  the  object, 
the  word  Name,  in  Scripture  is  often  used,  where  not 
a  mere  designation  is  intended,  but  the  object  itself 
as  so  designated,  and  thereby  made  known  to  us. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word  is  used  of  God  so 
frequently  in  the  Bible,  in  such  phrases  as — the 
Name  of  Jehovah,  My  Name,  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  etc.  By  such  phrases  is  to  be  under- 
stood, not  any  appellation  by  which  the  Divine  Being, 
in  any  of  His  manifestations,  is  designated,  nor,  as  is 
often  said,  The  Di\'ine  Being  Himself,  as  a  Personal 
existence,  but  properly,  the  Divine  Being  as  revealed 
or  made  known  to  men.  The  Name  of  God  is  God 
as  revealed.  Hence  tlie  earnest  desire  of  men  to 
know  God's  name  (Gen.  xxxix,  29;  Ex.  iii,  13). 
Hence  God  is  said  to  put  his  Name  in  a  person  or 
place  (Ex.  xxiii,  21 ;  comp.  xxxiii,  14,  and  xl,  34 ; 
Deut.  xii,  5;  xiv,  23),  by  which  is  meant  that  God  is 
revealed  in  that  person  or  place.  Men  are  com- 
manded to  put  their  trust  in  God's  name — i.  c,  in 
God  Himself,  as  revealed.  The  name  of  God  is  said 
to  be  "excellent  in  all  the  earth"  (Ps.  viii,  2) — i.  e., 
God  is  revealed  to  us  gloriously  in  his  works.  Men 
are  said  to  be  called  by  God's  name  (Jer.  xiv,  9),  be- 
cause Jehovah  is  revealed  to  them,  is  in  the  midst  of 
them.  God  saves  men  by  his  name  (Ps.  liv,  1) — i.  <■., 
by  the  manifestation  of  Himself  on  their  behalf;  and 
many  other  similar  usages  in  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  phra.se  name  of  Christ  is 
similarly  employed.  Men  believe  on  his  name  (John 
i,  12 ;  1  John  v,  13) ;  are  baptized  for  his  name  (Acts 
XLX,  5);  have  life  through  his  name  (John  xx,  31); 
are  saved  by  his  name  (Acts  iv,  12);  are  justified  by 
his  name  (1  Cor.  vi,  11);  assemble  in  his  name  (Jlatt. 
x\'iii,  20);  do  miracles  by  his  name  (Mark  x\-i,  17; 
Acts  xvi,  18),  etc. ;  where  the  due  meaning  of  the 


statement  can  be  obtained  only  by  regarding  the 
phrase  as  indicating  the  Saviour  as  manifested  for 
the  help  and  benefit  of  men.  In  the  same  way  are 
we  to  understand  the  baptismal  formula,  we  are 
baptized  iu,  or  for,  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  inasmuch  as  we  are  baptized  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  blessings  which  God,  as  the  revealed 
Triune  God,  is  ready  to  bestow. 

Names  of  Christ — Alphabetical. — 

Advocate 1  John,  ii,  1. 

Bright  and  Morning  Star Rev.  xxii,  16. 

Counsellor Isa.  ix,  6. 

Deliverer Rom.  xi,  26. 

Emanuel Isa.  vii,  14. 

Friend Prov.  xviii,  24. 

Governor Matt,  ii,  6. 

Hope 1  Tim.  i,  1. 

Intercessor Isa.  lix,  16. 

Jehovah Isa.  xii,  2. 

King  of  Kings Rev.  xvii,  14. 

Lord  of  Lords Rev.  xvii,  14. 

Master Matt,  xii,  38. 

Nazarene Matt,  ii,  23. 

Only  Begotten 1  John,  iv,  9. 

Prince  of  Peace Isa.  ix,  6. 

Quickening  Spirit 1  Cor.  xv,  45. 

Rock  of  Ages Isa.  (marg.)  xxvi,  4. 

Saviour John  iv,  42. 

Teacher John  iii,  2. 

Unspeakable  Gift 2  Cor.  ix,  15. 

Vine John  XV,  1. 

"Wonderful Isa.  ix,  6. 

Young  Hart Sol.  Songs,  ii,  9. 

Zerul>babel Zcch.  iv,  6. 

Nash,  Hon.  Frederick,  LL.  D.,  was  the  son  of 
the  Hon.  Abuer  Nash,  who  w:is  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  177.5,  from  the  borough  of 
New  Berne;  second  Republican  Governor  of  North 
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Carolina,  and  a  member  of  the  Federal  Congress  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1T84  or  1785.  He  ivas  horn  February 
9th,  1781.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  graduated,  with 
distinction,  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  After 
the  study  of  law  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1804, 
among  such  associates  as  Francis  Xavier  Martin, 
John  Stanly  and  William  Gaston,  and  was  early 
recognized  as  the  coraj^eer  of  these  eminent  men. 
Soon  after  entering  upon  his  profession,  he  removed 
to  Hillsboro,  N.  C,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Nash  had  many  offices  of  honor  and  trust  con- 
ferred ujion  him  by  his  fellow  citizens.  From  both 
New  Berne  and  Hillsboro  he  w;is  sent  to  the  State 
Legislature,  where  he  did  his  duty  faithfully.  In 
1815  he  introduced  into  the  Legislature  a  bill  for  the 
suppression  of  duelling,  and  supported  it  with  an 
eloquent  speech.  He  became  Circuit  Judge  in  1818, 
and  served  until  1826,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to 
secure  the  more  lucrative  rewards  of  his  profession  as 
a  lawyer,  as  demanded  by  the  wants  of  his  growing 
famil}'.  In  1836  he  was  again  elected  Circuit  Judge, 
and  served  until  1844,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench,  and  in  1852  to  the  ofiSce  of 
Cliief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  life  closed.  His  judicial  character  was 
marked  by  great  purity  and  ability,  and  by  coirrtesy 
and  kindness,  yet  also,  when  duty  required,  by  all 
the  sternness  and  inflexibility  of  the  judge. 

In  1807  Judge  Nash  became  a  Trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  was,  through  life,  its 
friend  and  supporter.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Hillsboro  Church,  in  1816,  he  became  a  ruling  elder 
in  it,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity  a.s  long 
as  he  lived.  He  loved  the  little  church,  and  for  over 
forty  years  he  sustained  it  by  his  contributions,  his 
praj^ers,  and  his  godly  walk  and  conversation.  His 
last  public  act  was  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of 
the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  in  1858,  in  his  native 
city  of  New  Berne.  He  died  December  4th,  1858,  and 
in  his  last  hours  exhibited  such  calmness  and  courage 
as  can  be  inspired  alone  by  Christian  faith.  Chief 
Justice  Nash  was  one  of  North  Carolina's  noblest 
.sons.  Born  in  the  midst  of  the  Ecvolutionary  war, 
and  connected  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  State,  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  prominent 
jurists,  educators  and  statesmen  for  the  first  half 
century  of  our  national  existence.  In  Orange  Pres- 
bytery he  co-operated  with  the  leading  ministers  of 
that  period,  entertaining  many  of  them  at  his  own 
hospitable  abode. 

Nash,  Rev.  Frederick  K.,  was  born  in  Hills- 
boro, N.  C,  February  14th,  1813;  pursued  hiscoUege 
course  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  Yielding  to  what  he  considered 
the  claims  of  the  ministry,  he  became  a  student  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  at  Prince  Edward, 
Va.,  in  1835;  was  licensed  by  Orange  Presbytery, 
April  22d,  1837;  on  April  13th,  1838,  joined  Morgan- 


ton  Presbytery,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  Unity 
Church,  November  17th,  1838.  This  relation  existed 
until  October  28th,  1842.  During  the  year  1843  he 
was  withoiit  any  roguhxr  charge.  The  two  following 
years  he  labored  as  stated  supply  for  Rutherford  and 
Little   Britain  churches,  in  the  bounds  of  Concord 


Presbytery,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1846  he  began  preach- 


ing in  Centre  Church,  in  the  bounds  of  Fayetteville 
Presbytery.  Here  he  labored  until  April  24th,  1847, 
when  he  wiis  installed  by  Fayetteville  Presbj'tery. 
In  this  charge  he  labored  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  December  31st,  1861.  Mr.  Nash,  as  a  pastor, 
was  kind  and  faithful.  His  iireaching  was  clear,  practi- 
cal and  pungent.  He  was  an  active  member  of  Pres- 
bytery and  Synod,  and  a  friend  to  every  good  cause. 
To  the  colored  portion  of  the  church  he  paid  particular 
attention,  and  labored  very  successfully  among  them. 

Nassau,  Charles  'William,  D.  D.,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  April  12th,  1804.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  July  26th,  1821 ; 
entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  1822,  but,  on  account 
of  failing  health,  left  the  Institution  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  and  p\xrsued  his  theological  studies  another 
year  under  the  guidance  of  his  pastor,  Dr.  E.  S.  Ely. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
April  23d,  1824,  and  was  ordained  by  the  same 
body,  November  16th,  1825. 

Dr.  Nassau's  successive  fields  of  labor  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Pastor  of  the  churches  of  Norristown,  Nor- 
riton  and  Providence,  from  November  16th,  1825, 
until  October  21st,  1828,  when,  on  account  of  throat 
complaint,  he  was  released  from  the  charge.  2.  The 
charge  of  a  family  school  for  boys,  at  Montgomery 
Square,  Pa.,  from  1829  to  1833.  3.  Supply  (his 
throat  having  recovered  siifficiently)  of  the  three 
churches  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  pastor,  for 
nine  months,  in  1832  to  1833.  4.  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  Marion  College,  Mo.,  from  1836  to  June 
24th,  1838.  5.  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
La&yette  College,  Pa.,  from  April,  1841,  to  March, 
1849.  6.  President  of  Lafayette  College,  from  March, 
1849,  to  September  18th,  1850.  7.  Proprietor  and 
Principal  of  the  Female  Seminary  at  Lawrenceville, 
N.  J.,  from  October,  1850,  to  December,  1874.  He 
died  at  Trenton,  August  6tb,  1878. 

Dr.  Nassau  was  a  man  of  quiet  and  retiring  man- 
ners, very  studious,  and  of  great  equanimity  of 
temper.  Yet  he  was  earnest,  energetic,  and  perse- 
vering. He  worked  steadily  at  his  chosen  pursuits, 
caring  little  whether  the  world  thought  of  him  or 
not.  He  was  always  useful,  and  respected  by  every- 
body. He  was  also  an  eminently  devout  and  godly 
man.  He  died  serenely,  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  will- 
ing to  remain,  yet  desiring  rather  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Jos.  E. 
Nassau,  D.  l).,  p.astor  of  Warsaw  Church,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  Hamill  Nassau,  M.  D.,  and  his  sister. 
Miss  Isabella  Ann  N.assau,  so  well  known  as  active 
missionaries  in  Western  Africa. 
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Nassau,  Rev.  Joseph.  Eastburn,  D.D.,  oldest 

sonofRev.Dr.CIiailesW.  an(lH:iiiii:ilnHarailI)Xas.sau. 
was  boru  iu  Nonistown,  Pa.,  March  I'^Jth,  1827.  Hi- 
griuluated  with  honor  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.,  in  ISlfi,  and  was  at  once  chosen  Tutor  in  that 
Institution.  Resigning  thi.s  position  two  years  later, 
he  became  CUussical  Professor  in  the  High  School  and 
Female  Seminary  at  LawTencevillc,  New  Jersey.  He 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
in  the  Fall  of  1849;  was  licensed  by  the  Prcshj-tery 
of  Ne-n'ton,  October  8tli,  18.51,  and  taking  the  full 
course,  gratluated  in  the  Spring  of  1852. 

In  1853  and  1854  he  was  Princij)al  of  a  female 
institute  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  This  position  ho  re- 
signed early  in  18.55,  and  duiing  the  Summer  of  that 
year  supplied,  successively,  the  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Fagg's  Manor,  Pa.,  and  War.saw,  N.  Y.  '\Miile 
supplying  the  latter  church  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  pastor,  and  October  24th,  1855,  was  ordained 
and  Installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Genesee  River. 
Dr.  Nass;iu's  pastorate  at  "Warsaw  has  remained  uu- 
broken  to  the  present  (1883),  and  been  much  blessed. 
Under  his  ministry  the  church  has  enjoyed  several 
revivals,  and  has  steadily  grown  in  numbers,  zeal  and 
influence.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity,  in  1872,  from  his  Alma  Mater, 
Liifayette  College.  Dr.  Nassau  is  an  ea.sy  .speaker, 
and  his  scholarly  tastes  appear  in  his  preaching, 
which  is  clear,  logical  and  earnest.  He  is  a  diligent 
pastor,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  as  well  as  iu  the  causes  of  Tem- 
perance and  Education.  He  has  been  a  trustee  in 
several  literary  institutions;  for  many  years  the 
Stated  Clerk  of  his  Presbyter j' ;  often  Moderator  of 
Presbytery;  twice  Moderator  of  Synod,  and  several 
times  Commissiouer  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Nassau,  Presbytery  of.  The  Presbytery  of 
Nassau,  as  at  present  constituted,  occupies  the  central 
part  of  Long  Lsland,  including  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  whole  of  Queens  county  and  the  t«%vnship  of  j 
Huntington,  in  Suffolk  county.  It  was  orgauized  by  | 
the  Synod  of  Long  Island,  after  the  Reunion,  and 
held  its  first  meeting  in  Jamaica,  July  6th,  1870,  the 
Moderator  being  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stead.  Of  its  original 
members  but  five  still  continue  connected  with  it — 
Rev.  Messrs.  P.  D.  Oakey,  Benjamin  L.  Swan,  J.  H. 
Hopkins,  Marcus  Burr  and  Samuel  J.  Carter.  Its 
growth  has  been  slow,  but  steady.  For  the  year 
ending  March  31st,  1883,  it  reported  as  follows: 
Ministers,  26;  churches,  23;  church  membership, 
2458;  Sunday-school  membership,  2984;  amount  con- 
tributed for  all  purposes,  $32,348. 

This  Presbytery  enjoys  the  distinction  of  contain- 
ing within  its  bounds  what  are  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
Presbyterian  churches  in  America.  Francis  Makemie 
has  generally  been  con.sidcred  the  fiither  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  in  this  country,  but  before  he  was  bom  there 
existed  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hempstead,  while 
for  nearly  a  generation  previous  to  his  landing  in 
36 


America,  there  were  similar  organizations,  with  regu- 
lar pastors,  at  Jamaica  and  Newtown.  The  Cliurch 
of  Hempstead  was  first  organized  in  1644,  possibly,  at 
a  date  even  earlier.  In  the  year  named  its  first  regu- 
lar pastor.  Rev.  Richard  Denton,  entered  upon  his 
duties,  continuing  until  1658.  Four  years  later  the 
earliest  p;istor  was  settled  at  Jamaica,  the  Rev.  Zach- 
ariah  Walker.  Rev.  John  Moore,  the  fir.st  minister 
of  Newtown,  commenced  his  labors  about  the  .same 
time.  Amongst  the  suT)se(iucut  pastors  of  these 
churches  were  some  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
parishes,  in  England,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in 
1662.  The  Newtown  Church,  in  common  with  the 
other  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  vicinity,  suffered 
much  during  the  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution. 
From  1775  to  1783  it  remained  closed,  the  church 
edifice  being  first  used  as  a  st;ible  by  the  British  forces, 
and  then  demolished.  The  building  now  in  use  was 
erected  in  1787.  The  First  Church  of  Huntington  i.9 
another  of  the  very  old  churdics  of  this  Presbj-terj', 
dating  back  to  pre-Revolutionary  times.  The  most 
important  and  largest  churches  in  the  Presbytery  are 
those  of  Jamaica,  Huntington  (First),  Hempstead 
and  Babj'lou. 

Natchez,  Miss. ,  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of.  The  first  Protestant  denomination  who  assumed 
an  organized  form  in  Natchez  were  the  Methodists. 
The  Roman  Catholics  had  preceded  them,  having  been 
introduced  and  protected  by  the  French  and  Spanish 
governments.  Pre\iou.sly  to  1810,  the  Presbyterians 
constituted  a  feeble  body,  comiiosed  of  individuals 
who  had  immigrated  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  from  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  of 
the  Union.  The  earliest  missionaries  who  visited 
Natchez  were  the  Rev.  WilUam  3Ionigomeri/  and  the 
Rev.  Janus  Hall,  D.D.,  who  were  sent  out  by  the 
Synod  of  North  Carolina  to  explore  the  destitution  of 
the  Southwest.  During  their  visit  to  Natchez,  they 
preached  in  what,  under  the  Spani.sh  jurisdiction,  was 
known  as  the  Old  Government  House,  on  the  site  of 
which  the  Court  House  was  afterwards  erected. 
Mr.  Montgomery  subsequently  returned  and  settled 
in  Mississippi,  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Natchez.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  gentle  and  benevolent  spirit,  a  sound 
theologian,  and  a  useful  and  laborious  preacher.  He 
died  in  1848,  venerated  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  endeared  by  a  long  course  of  services  to  the 
churches  of  Ebenezer  and  Union,  of  which  he  was  for 
many  years  ixistor.  On  his  second  visit,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  James  Smylie, 
also  from  North  Carolina,  who  settled  permanently 
in  Mississipiji,  and  was  closely  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Southwest. 

In  1808  the  Rev.  Jacob  liicklww,  a  native  of  Staten 
Island,  arrived  in  Natchez,  and  in  the  Fall  of  that  year 
commenced  preaching,  under  a  temporary  engagement, 
in  the  building  belonging  to  the  Methodists.  This 
venerable  pioneer  of  Presbj-terlanism  in  the  Southwest 
continued,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  to  labor  in  the 
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field  which  he  had  aided  in  occupying.  Wlien  about 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  held  a  commission  liom  the 
Board  of  Missions.  The  Mississippi  Presbytery  felt 
it  their  privilege  to  provide  for  his  comfort  during  his 
rt-maining  years,  and  solicited  liim  to  devote  himself 
to  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  Prcsbj'terian 
Church  in  the  Southwest. 

When  not  enjoying  the  labors  of  missionaries,  and 
until  the  establishment  of  a  church  of  their  own, 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  families  were  accustomed 
to  worship  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Church,  eight  miles 
north  of  Natchez.  This  church  was  the  second  that 
was  organized  in  Mississippi. 

In  1810  a  subscription  was  opened  with  a  view  to 
the  erection  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Natchez. 
At  the  head  of  the  enterprise  was  ,Tohn  Henderson,  a 
man  to  who.se  influence,  perhaps,  more  than  that  of 
any  other,  the  church  in  that  city  owes  its  origin 
and  its  subsequent  prosperity.  It  was  not  until  1814 
that  the  building  was  completed,  and  the  dedication 
took  place  in  February,  1815.  In  the  meantime  a  con- 
gregation was  collected,  in  1811,  and  the  Eev.  William 
Mutitijoinery  engaged  to  preach  to  them,  in  connection 
with  the  congregation  at  I'inc  Ridge.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1813  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Milh,  acting  under 
a  commission  from  the  General  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Rev.  John  F.  Schermerhorn,  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  paid  a  visit  to  Natchez, 
and,  amongst  other  pious  labors,  established  a  "  Bible 
Society  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Destitute  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory."  On  a  subsequent  tour  through  the 
Southern  country,  in  1815,  Mr.  Mills  was  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith  (spoken  of  in  the  biography' 
of  Mills,  as  "  a  man  of  fervent  zeal  in  the  missionary 
cause"),  who  visited  Natchez,  and  consented  to  act 
as  a  stilted  supply  to  the  church  for  a  year,  from 
April  1st,  181G.  About  this  time,  also,  the  church 
enjoyed  for  a  while  the  presence  and  labors  of  the  Rev. 
Ellas  Cornelius,  D.  D.,  then  on  his  way  to  New 
Orleans,  who  had  called  at  Natchez,  in  order  to  see 
and  aid  ' '  his  friend  and  fellow  laborer, ' '  as  Mr. 
Smith  is  called  in  Dr.  C's  Memoirs.  Mr.  Smith  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  church,  as  stated  supply,  till  1819, 
when,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  for  him 
a  requisite  support,  his  engagement  was  suffered  to 
expire. 

In  1817  the  church  was  duly  organized  by  enroll- 
ing eight  persons  as  members,  and  electing  three 
ruling  elders,  to  whom  John  Henderson  w;us  soon 
added  as  a  fourth.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Smith  was 
the  Eev.  William  Weir,  who,  in  Maj',  1820,  received 
and  accepted  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Natchez  Church.  Mr.  Weir  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  call  was  residing  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1820 ;  was  installed  by  the  Mississippi 
Presbytery  on  the  31st  of  March,  1821 ;  and  died  on 
the  25th  of  November,  1822.  He  wiis  a  pious  and 
devoted   minister,    and   his  early   departure   was  a 


severe  afiSiction  to  the  infant  church, whidi  had  just 
begun  to  flourish  under  his  labors.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Mr.  Weir's  death  thirty-two  members  had  ))cen 
admitted  to  the  church.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
to  the  credit  of  the  congregation,  that  immediately 
upon  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Weir  as  their  jiastor, 
they  made  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  himself 
and  fanuly  by  the  purchase  of  a  parsonage. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1823,  the  Rer.  Georye  Roth 
(subse<iuently  Dr.  Potts,  of  the  church  in  University 
Place,  New  York),  visited  Natchez  by  invitation, 
and,  on  the  16th  of  June  following,  was  unanimously 
elected  pastor.  The  call  was  accepted,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1823,  Mr.  Potts  commenced  his  labors  regu- 
larly as  pastor.  The  number  of  members  reported 
to  Presbytery  about  this  date  was  forty-nine.  Dming 
the  period  of  Mr.  Potts'  incumbency  of  l^he  jKistoral 
office,  nearly  thirteen  years,  the  Natchez  Church  at- 
tained to  a  vigorous  degree  of  maturity.  Its  com- 
munion list  increased  from  forty-nine  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five.  The  old  church  edifice  having  )>e- 
oome  inconvenient  it  was  removed,  and  a  new  and 
larger  one  was  erected.  No  special  revival  of  religion 
had  occurred,  but  the  membership  grew  with  a  steady 
and  cheering  increase.  To  Mr.  Potts' judicious  and 
faithful  e.xertions  much  of  the  subsequent  prosperity 
of  the  Natchez  Church  is  to  be  attributed.  He  prol)- 
ably  laid  the  foundation  of  those  habits  of  system- 
atic benevolence  and  decorum  in  worship  for  which 
the  congregation  over  which  he  so  long  presided 
have  ever  been  honorably  distinguished. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Potts'  p:»storate  of  the  Church 
at  Natchez,  that  Samuel  Posllcthwaitc,  Esq.,  whose 
name  at  this  point  deserves  special  notice,  became 
connected  with  it  as  an  elder,  serving  in  this  capacity 
until  his  lamented  death,  in  1825,  and  contributing 
very  powerfully  to  the  church's  prosperity.  Mr. 
Postlethwaite's  long  residence  in  that  country,  the 
iwsition  he  held  in  society,  the  universal  respect  and 
confidence  which  his  virtues  had  secured,  his  digni- 
fied simplicity  and  gentlemanly  courtesy,  his  firmness 
and  modesty,  the  thoroughness  with  whicli  he  entered 
upon  the  religious  life  and  duties  at  a  time  when 
there  were  but  few  to  countenance  him,  all  these 
made  him  an  invaluable  ally  to  the  few  steadfast 
.supporters  of  our  Denomination,  and  exerted  the 
most  powerful  influence  uijou  a  very  intelligent  com-. 
munity,  many  of  whom  were,  at  that  period,  con- 
temptuously indifferent,  not  to  say  hostile,  to  serious 
views  of  religion. 

Constrained  by  ill  health,  in  November,  1835, 
Mr.  Potts  announced  his  intention  of  resigning  his 
charge,  and  removing  to  a  northern  latitude.  The 
congi'egation  acquiesced  in  his  wish  with  deep  regret, 
and  in  the  Spring  of  183G  the  church  was  again 
left  without  a  pastor. 

In  August,  1837,  the  Eev.  Samuel  G.  Winchester, 
formerly  of  the  Sixth  Church,  Spruce  street,  Phila- 
delphia, was  presented  with  a  call,  which  was  ac- 
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cepted,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  his  iustallation 
took  place.  Under  Mr.  Winchester's  ministry  the 
chnreli  continued  to  flourish.  In  1838  the  church 
huiUling  was  enlarged,  l>y  the  addition  of  galleries, 
and  a.ssumed  the  form  in  which  it  stood  until  the 
Summer  of  1851,  when  it  underwent  another  very 
considerable  enlargement.  In  the  same  year  (1838) 
a  very  neat  and  commodious  parsonage  was  pur- 
chased, at  a  cost  of  sixteeu  thousand  dollars. 

In  June,  1840,  the  church  was  called  to  part  with 
its  venerable  elder,  Mr.  John  Henderson,  a  name 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  its  history.  [Si'C  hix 
sJceteh.)  A  still  sorer  loss  befell 'the  church  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Winchester,  its 
pastor.  He  had  attended  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  May,  1841,  as  a  commissioner  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  and  subsequently  traveled 
for  his  health.  On  the  31st  of  August,  after  an 
illness  which  had  excited  no  particular  apprehension, 
he  departed  this  life,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
New  York.  A  painful  shock  was  communicated  by 
this  event  to  the  whole  population  of  Natchez,  to 
whom  Jlr.  Winchester's  talents,  social  virtues  and 
mild  demeanor  had  strongly  endeared  him.  As  a 
preacher,  writer,  and  advocate  of  Presbyterian  order 
and  orthodoxy,  he  stood  in  the  front  rank.  During 
his  ministry,  the  number  of  communicants  in  tlie 
Natchez  Church  was  increased  to  two  hundred  and 
three.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Win- 
chester's pastor.ship  that  Natchez  was  visited  and 
almost  destroyed  by  a  tornado.  His  own  residence 
sustained  considerable  damage,  as  well  as  the  chiu'ch. 
This  awful  visitation  of  Providence  he  made  the 
subject  of  an  appropriate  and  solemn  discour.se  on 
the  Sabbath. 

From  the  death  of  Mr.  Winchester,  in  1841,  to 
1843,  the  church  remained  without  a  pastor,  the 
pulpit  being  supplied  by  different  clergymen  from  the 
neighborhood  and  abroad.  In  June,  1843,  a  call  Wiis 
presented  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Slratton,  then  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelijhia,  whicli  was 
subsequently  accepted,  and  Mr.  Stratton  ordained  and 
installed  in  December  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Mississippi.  Dr.  Stratton  has  ever  since 
been  in  charge  of  the  congregation,  growing  in  their 
esteem,  and  in  his  usefulness,  as  time  has  advanced 
(see  his  sketch).  Under  his  able  ministry  and  watch- 
ful care  the  church  has  continued  in  a  healthy  and 
thriving  condition,  and  now  occupies  a  prominent 
place  for  strength,  influence  and  importance.  Its 
present  number  of  communicants  is  about  three  hun- 
dred. 

Nature.  This  word  variously  implies  the  regu- 
lar course  of  things,  according  to  God's  ordinance 
(Rom.  i,  20,  27) ;  habit,  feeling  of  propriety,  common 
sense  or  general  custom  (ii,  14;  ICor.  xi,  14);  birth 
or  natural  descent  (Gal.  ii,  15);  essence  (Gal.  iv,  8); 
qualities  or  dispositions  of  the  mind,  whether  good 
(2  Pet.  i,  4),  or  evil  (Eph.  ii,  3). 


Necessity,  Moral,  is  "that  without  which  the 
efl'cct  cannot  well  be,  although,  absolutely  speaking, 
it  may.  A  man  who  is  lame  is  under  a  moral  neces- 
sity to  use  some  help,  but  absolutely  he  may  not. 
The  phrase  '  moral  necesssity '  is  used  variously. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  for  necessity  of  moral  obligation. 
Sometimes,  by  moral  necessity  is  meant  that  sure 
connection  of  things  that  is  a  foundation  for  infal- 
lible certainty.  In  this  sense  it  signifies  much 
the  same  as  that  high  degree  of  probability  which  is 
ordinarily  sufficient  to  satisfy  mankind  in  their  con- 
duct and  behavior  in  the  world.  Sometimes,  by 
moral  necessity  is  meant  that  necessity  of  connection 
and  consequence  which  arises  from  such  moral  causes 
as  the  strength  of  inclination  or  motives,  and  the  con- 
nct'tion  which  there  is  in  many  cases  between  them 
and  such  certain  volitions  and  actions." 

Neil,  Rev.  ■William,  son  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth (Tracy)  Neil,  was  born  in  Jones  county,  N.  C, 
in  the  year  1800;  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  in  1823;  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1826,  and 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  May 
25th,  1826.  Mr.  Neil  was  stated  supply  at  Murfrees- 
boro,  N.  C,  from  the  date  of  his  ordination  (April 
28th,  1827),  until  April  25th,  1835;  then  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  from  1835-40;  at  Chesterfield,  Va.,  1840- 
45;  at  Jamoina,  near  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  1845-53; 
then  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Pittsylvania  C.  H., 
Va.,  where  he  labored  faithfully  and  successfully, 
from  December  4th,  1853  to  October  25th,  1855. 
After  being  stated  supply  at  Gallatin,  Miss.,  from 
1856  to  1866,  he  removed  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where, 
until  1869,  he  did  much  useful  missionary  work,  not 
only  in  that  city,  but  also  along  the  line  of  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio  Railroad.  From  1869-76  he  resided  at 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  supplying  the  church  in  that  town, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  doing  much  labor  under  the 
direction  of  the  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Nashville.  He  died  January  26th,  1881.  Mr. 
Neil  was  a  man  of  mild  and  genial  temperament,  of 
singular  modesty,  humility  and  manliness,  a  steady, 
industrious  laborer  in  the  Master's  vineyard,  es- 
teemed and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Neill,  "Williara,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  in  1778,  amid  the  hardships  of  frontier 
life,  both  his  parents  being  massacred  by  the  Indians. 
He  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1803.  He  was  or- 
dained over  the  Church  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  in 
1805.  In  1809  he  was  called  to  the  First  Church  of 
Albany;  in  1816  to  the  Sixth  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
the  seceding  portion  from  Dr.  Ely's  Church.  In  1815 
he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  As,senibly. 
In  1824  he  was  made  President  of  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  That  position  did  not  prove  a  bed  of 
ro.ses,  and  he  became,  in  1829,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  In  1831  he  took  charge  of  the  tiernian- 
town  Church,  and  raised  it  to  a  flourishing  condition. 
In  1842  he  retired  from  all  active  labors.  In  1860  lie 
departed  this  life,  aged  eighty-two  years. 
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Dr.  Neill  w;is  tall,  dignified  and  viry  courteous  in 
manner.  As  a  writer, .his  stjle  wivs  perspicuous,  and 
even  elegant.  Dr.  D.  X.  Junkin  .styled  him  "the 
venerable  and  lovely  Dr.  William  Neill."  His  piety 
was  of  a  high  order.  As  a  college  functionary,  he  was 
conscientious  and  faithful,  and  won  the  respect  of  the 
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students.    Besides  occasional  discourses,  he  published 

an  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

Nelson,  Rev.  David,  was  born  near  Jonesbo- 
rough,  in  East  Tennessee,  September  24th,  1793,  and 
graduated  at  Washington  College  in  that  State.  He 
studied  medicine,  and  had  just  entered  on  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  when,  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  having  commenced,  he  joined  a  Kentucky 
regiment  as  a  surgeon,  and  proceeded  to  Canada.  On 
his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  settled  as  a  medi- 
cal practitioner  in  Jone.sborough,  with  very  promis- 
ing prospects.  Though  he  had  in  very  early  life 
made  a  profession  of  religion,  his  .serious  impressions 
gradually  wore  away,  and  he  became  at  length  an 
open  advocate  of  infidelity.  But,  though  he  was 
avowedly  infidel  in  his  opinions,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  escape  from  all  the  influences  of  an  early  Cliris- 
tian  education  and  profession.  One  day  he  took  up 
Doddridge's  "Rise  and  Progress;"  some  word  arrested 
his  mind.  He  read  the  work,  and  like  the  look  of 
Christ  on  Peter,  that  word  led  Nelson  to  go  out  and 
weep  bitterly,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  re-entered 
the  Church. 

Dr.  Nelson  was  licensed  by  the  .\bingdon  I'resby- 
tery,  Va.,  to  preach  the  gospel,  in  April,  1825.  He 
preached  for  nearly  three  years  in  difierent  places  in 


Tennessee,  and  at  the  same  time  was  a.ssociated 
with  one  or  two  other  ministers  in  conducting  a 
periodical  work,  publi.shed  at  Uogersville,  entitled 
"The  Calvinistic  Magazine."  In  1828  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  iu  Danville,  Ky.,  and  about 
this  time  traveled  somewhat  extensively  iu  Ken- 
tucky, as  agent  of  the  American  Education  Society. 
In  1830  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing  a 
college  in  Marion  county,  Mo.,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  Marion  College.  In  1830  he  establisheil, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Quincy,  111.,  an  Institute  for 
the  education  of  young  men,  e.speciallj- for  missionary 
life.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a  fearful  muladj- 
fastened  itself  ujjon  him,  and  proved  an  overmatch 
for  mediail  skUl.  He  died,  October  17th,  1844,  after 
uttering,  as  his  last  words,  "  It  is  well." 

Dr.  Nelson's  highest  and  most  enduring  fame,  no 
doubt,  is  connected  with  his  work  entitled,  "Cause 
and  Cure  of  Infidelitj',"  which  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  has  taken  a  high  place  in  the 
standard  religious  literature  of  the  country.  "I  have 
no  hesitation,"  says  Dr.  W.  S.  Potts,  "in  assigning 
to  Dr.  Nelson  a  place  among  the  remarkable  men  of 
the  age.  With  as  much  of  native  intellectual  and 
moral  ability  as  is  often  seen  in  connection  with  our 
fallen  humanity,  and  with  a  desire  to  serve  God  in 
promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men  that  every- 
body saw  had  all  the  strength  of  a  ruling  passion, 
he  combined  strongly  marked  eccentricities,  which 
the  essential  gi'audeur  of  his  character  served  only  to 
render  more  conspicuous.  But  however  these  eccen- 
tricities might  blind  some  to  his  substantial  excel- 
lence, and  even  interfere,  to  some  extent,  with  his 
usefulness,  it  was  impossible  but  that  persons  of 
intelligence  and  discernment  should  very  quickly 
discover  his  remarkable  piety  and  power,  and  it  was 
equally  impossible  for  any  to  be  long  in  contact  with 
him  and  be  insensible  to  his  influence.  Hence  his 
career  as  a  Christian  minister  was  signalized  in  an 
unusual  degree  by  the  triumphs  of  Divine  grace,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  seemed  to  be  constantly  gather- 
ing jewels  to  his  immortal  crown." 

Nelson,  Henry  Addison,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Amherst,  Mass.,  October  31st,  1820.  He  united  with 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  May  1st, 
1831,  and  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1840. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  at  Auburn  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  by  the  Presbj-tcry  of  Cayuga,  July 
29th,  1846,  where  he  remained  until  1856.  He  was 
pastor  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1856-68;  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  Lane  Seminary,  1868-74;  and  from  1874  has 
been  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Nelson  has  published  "Seeing  Jesu.s,"  1869;  "Sin 
and  Salvation,"  1881.  He  was  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  Rochester  in  1867.  Dr.  Nelson 
was  blessed  with  a  pious  ancestry.  His  great  grand- 
father, Nathanacl  Nelson,  his  grandfather,  Seth  Nel- 
son, and  his  father,  Seth  Nelson  second,  held  the 
office  of  deacon   iu  the   Congregational   Church   in 
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Milford,  Slass.,  from  A.  D.  1748  to  A.  D.  1815.  Seth 
Nelsou  sucoutl,  having  removed  to  New  York,  was  a 
Presbj-terian  ruling  elder  during  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  in  Cortland,  X.  Y. 

Nelson,  Rev.  Samuel  Kelsey,  the  eldest  ehild 
of  lleury  and  Anna  (Kelsey)  Nelson,  was  born  near 
Jouesborough,  East  Tennessee,  October  9th,  1787.  He 
graduated  at  Washington  College,  then  under  the  care 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Doak;  studied  theology  under 
his  direction;  was  licensed,  in  1807,  by  the  Holston 
Presbytery,  and  then  was  engaged  for  some  time  in 
preaching  in  South  Carolina,  and  also  at  different 
places  in  Tennessee.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1809.  To  Mr.  Nelson,  it 
is  understood,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
principal  founder  of  Centre  College,  Danville.  For 
this  he  labored  -svith  consummate  skill  and  untiring 
assiduity.  His  public  spirit  was  strikingly  evinced 
in  the  interest  he  took  in  founding  and  fostering  the 
Kentucky  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which 
also  was  situated  within  the  bounds  of  his  congrega- 
tion, and  it  w;ia  while  fulfilling  an  appointment  by 
its  Board  of  Trustees,  in  the  Spring  of  18i7,  to  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  to  negotiate  some  matters  in  which  the 
Institution  was  specially  interested,  that  he  died. 
This  event  occurred,  May  7th,  and  the  tidings  of  it 
were  mournfully  responded  to  in  every  circle  in 
which  he  had  been  known.  Mr.  Nelson  was  an  inter- 
esting and  edifying  preacher.  He  drew  his  illustra- 
tions chiefly  from  within  the  range  of  ordinary  obser- 
vation, and  he  never  uttered  a  sentence  that  was  not 
level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  humblest  of  his 
hearers.  His  manner  was  earnest  and  affectionate, 
but  was  accompanied  with  very  little  action.  He 
left  behind  him  a  highly  honored  name. 

Nevin,  Alfred,  D,  D.,  LL.  D.,  w;isborn  in  Ship- 
pensburg,  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  March  14th,  1810. 
His  parents,  Major  David  Nevin  and  Mary  Peirec, 
were  of  English  and  Scotch  origin,  and  descended 
from  families  among  the  first  to  settle  in  Cumberland 
Valley.  His  father,  a  nephew  of  Hugh  'Williamson, 
LL.  D.,  was  a  merchant;  served  in  the  defence  of  Bal- 
timore in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  a  representative 
from  Cumberland  county  in  the  Reform  Convention, 
1837-8,  for  remodeling  the  State  Constitution.  He 
commenced  his  collegiate  education  at  Dickinson 
College,  completing  it  at  Jefferson  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1834.  As  a  student  of  Judge  Reed's 
Law  School,  at  Carlisle,  he  received  the  degree  of 
L.  B.,  aud  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1837.  Enter- 
ing at  once  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  he 
graduated  there  in  1840,  and  in  April  of  the  same 
year  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 
Declining  invitations  to  several  churches  in  West- 
ern cities,  he  took  charge,  in  May,  1840,  of  Cedar 
Grove  Presbyterian  Church,  Lancaster  county.  Pa., 
where  he  continued  five  years.  He  subse(iuently 
was  pastor  of  the  G.  R.  Church,  Chamber.sbnrg, 
Pa.,  seven  years,   and   for    five    years,  of  the   then 


Second  Presbj-terian  Church  of  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 
During  his  residence  in  Lancaster  he  was  chosen 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Hollidaysburg.  In  18.57  he  organized  the 
Alexander  Church,  Philadelphia.  Resigning  this 
charge  in  1801,  he  began  the  publiciition  of  The 
Standard,  which,  in  1806,  on  account  of  his  impaired 
health,  was  merged  in  the  Noiihuvstcni  Presbi/lerian, 
at  Chicago.  After  a  rest,  he  published  the  Preshijtr- 
rian  Weekly  (now  the  Baltimore  Prcshijterian),  and  he 
was  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Preahyterian  JournaJ, 
which  was  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ford  Sutton, 
from  its  initial  number,  for  three  years. 

Dr.  Ne\-in,  in  18.")8,  was  chosen  to  address  the 
Alumni  of  his  Alma  Maier,  and  rendered  that  service, 
taking  for  his  theme,  ''The  Responsibility  of  Araeri- 
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can  Citizenship. ' '  He  was,  for  years,  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication,  a  Trustee  of  Lafiiyette 

I  College,  and  a  Dii-ector  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 

j  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  a  number  of  times  been  a 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  its 
appointment  has  represented  the  Presbyterian  Church 

I  in  the  Ma.s.s.achu.setts  Congregational  Association,  the 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada.  He 
has  been  honored  with  election  to  membership  in  the 
Historical  Societies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin, 
aud  in  literary  societies  of  several  of  the  prominent 
colleges  of  our  country.  He  is  the  author  of  .some 
twenty  volumes.     Our  Board  has  piiblished  from  his 

I  pen,  "Notes  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,"  "Parables 
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of  Jesus, ' '  etc.  Among  those  issued  by  other  publish- 
ing houses  are,  "Cliurchcs  of  the  Valley,"  "Guide 
to  the  Oracles,"  "The  Voice  of  God,"  "Popular 
Commentary  on  the  Gosjjels  and  Acts,"  "Men  of 
Mark  of  Cumberland  Valley,  Pa.,"  "Notes  on 
Exodus,"  "The  Age  Question,"  aud  "Infidelity 
Keliukcd — Letters  to  Col.  Robert  G.  lugersoll." 

Nevin,  Edwin  Henry,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Ship- 
pensburg,  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  May  9th,  1814. 
He  gi'aduated  at  Jefferson  College ;  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  First  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  1836.  His 
first  pastoral  charge  was  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where 
he  had  a  successful  ministry  for  several  years.  In 
1839  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Po- 
land, Ohio,  aud  continued  in  this  relation,  with  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  his  labors,  until  1841,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Franklin  College, 
New  Athens,  Harrison  county,  Ohio.  WTiile  in  this 
position  he  raised  funds  and  secured  the  erection  of  a 
new  college  building,  and  the  Institution  gained  a 
wide  repute  under  his  administration.  He  was  sub- 
.sequently  pastor,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  and  Cleveland, 
O.,  and  of  several  Congregational  churches  in  New 
England.  After  an  interval  of  rest,  necessitated  hy 
ill  health,  he  was  called  to  the  pa-storate  of  St.  Paul's 
Reformed  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  from  thence 
to  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Philadelphia,  where 
he  remained  several  years.  After  relinquishing  this 
position,  he  connected  himself  with  the  Central  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  and  has  not  since  accepted  a 
pastoral  charge. 

Dr.  Nevin  is  an  eloquent  and  impressive  preacher. 
He  is  an  apt  and  reaely  debater,  aud  has'  in  several 
instances  covubated  error  in  public  discassion.  He 
has  recently  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  ' '  Vic- 
toria Institute  or  Philosophical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,"  of  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  is  the 
President.  He  is  the  author  of  ' '  The  Minister's 
Handbook,"  "The  Man  of  Faith,"  "The  City  of 
God,"  and  "Thoughts  about  Christ,"  which  have 
been  prepared  with  care,  and  received  with  much 
favor.  As  a  poet,  he  has  attained  considerable  recog- 
nition, and  some  of  his  devotional  poems  have  a  place 
in  many  of  the  hymnals  of  the  land,  as  well  as  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

Nevin,  Theodore  Hugh,  fourth  son  of  John 
Nevin,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Franklin  count}',  Pa.,  in  the 
year  181.5.  His  lather  was  a  gentleman  of  piety  and  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  a  graduate  of  Dick- 
inson College,  of  which  for  a  time  he  served  as  trustee, 
and  fond  of  books,  but,  in  harmony  with  his  tastes, 
he  spent  his  life  in  the  noble  occupation  of  a  farmer, 
living  for  many  years  on  his  beautiful  place  near 
Shipi>ensburg,  Pa. ,  during  which  he  frequently  con- 
tributed articles  to  some  of  the  public  journals  of  his 
day.  The  first  score  years  of  the  son's  life  were  spent 
on  his  father's  farm.  He  then  removed  to  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  where  his  education  was  completed,  mainlyunder 


the  private  tuition  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Nevin,  D.D.  In  1842  he  established  the  firm  of  T.  H. 
Nevin  &  Co.,  for  the  manuliicture  of  white  lead, 
which  firm  still  e.Yists.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at 
.Vllegheny,  Pa.,  and  still  retains  this  position,  in 
which  he  hiis  rendered  very  valuable  service  to  that 
Institution.  In  1844  he  was  elected  and  ordained  a 
ruling  elder  iu  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Alle- 
gheny, and  for  many  years  he  ha.s  filled  the  same 
office  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Sewickley.  In 
18G4  he  was  elected,  and  still  continues  to  be,  Presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank,  Allegheny,  Pa., 
which,  under  his  judicious  and  safe  direction,  has  had 
a  successful  history.  In  18(i4  he  was  appointed  an 
Inspector  of  the  'Western  State  Penitentiary,  and  has 
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been  the  President  of  its  Board  of  Managers  until  the 
present  time,  devoting  to  it  an  amount  of  time  and 
care  which  has  largely  contributed  to  the  very  satis- 
liictory  condition  of  its  affairs.  Mr.  Nevin  has  for 
many  years  resided  at  Sewickley,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  where  he  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  the  communit}'.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man of  great  energ}',  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  of 
active  public  spirit,  and  of  admirable  administrative 
abilitj'.  His  business  career  has  been  a  success.  He 
liiis  filled  the  secular  offices  to  which  he  has  been 
called  with  a  fidelity  which  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  duties  of  all  his  relations  to  the  Church 
have  been  discharged  with  a  consistency,  zeal  and 
efficiency  which  have  won  him  public  confidence  aud 
regard. 
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Nevins,  William,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  October  13th,  1797.  Although  designed  for 
commercial  life,  such  was  his  unquenchable  thirst 
for  learning  that  he  was  allowed  to  enter  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1816.  His  theological 
studies  were  conducted  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He 
was  settled  over  the  Fir,st  Church,  Baltimore,  October 
19th,  1820.  Dr.  Nevins  continued  Lu  this  charge  till 
his  death,  September  14th,  1835,  being  just  iu  the 
prime  of  his  life,  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 

Though  in  his  early  years  thought  volatile  in  his 
manners  and  too  imaginative  in  his  pulpit  eiibrts,  he 
gradually  sobered  down,  and  his  "profiting  appeared 
to  all."  He  became  a  serious,  faithful,  earnest,  deep- 
toned  gospel  preacher,  and  his  labors  were  crowned 
\vith  abundant  fruits.  He  wa.s  a  favorite  of  William 
Wirt,  who  said  "he  loved  this  Acio-f-preachiug." 
His  whole  life  was  beautifully  consistent,  and  exhib- 
ited the  traits  of  a  lovely,  winning  and  saintly  char- 
acter. He  attained  to  a  wonderful  .self-restraint. 
Once,  when  assailed  iu  Presbytery,  having  been  pro- 
voked to  make  a  tart  reply,  he  acknowledged  to  a 
friend  his  deep  compunction  and  humiliation,  "for 
he  had  not  yielded  to  auger  before  for  seventeen 
years." 

Dr.  Nevins  left  behind  him  a  few  published  works 
and  several  useful  tracts.  He  had  said  that  it  was 
his  highest  ambition  to  write  a  good  tract.  Besides 
"Occasional  Sermons,"  there  was  a  posthumous 
volume  of  sermons  and  another  of  ' '  Select  Remains. ' ' 
His  articles  in  the  New  York  Observer,  which  gained 
him  great  reputation,  signed  M.  S.,  the  final  letters 
of  his  name,  were  afterwards  collected  in  two  well- 
known  volumes,  "Thoughts  on  Popery,"  and  "Prac- 
tical Thoughts." 

Nevius,  John  Livingston,  D,  D. ,  was  born  in 
Ovid,  N.  Y.,  Marcli  4th,  ls:i9.  He  graduated  at 
Union  College,  in  1848;  studied  theology  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  and,  after  teaching  for  a  time,  was  ordained 
lui  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
in  May,  1853.  He  was  missionary  iu  China,  at  Ningjio, 
1854;  pastor,  1856-60;  niissionary  in  Japan,  1861; 
missionary  at  Tungchow,  North  China,  1861-64; 
United  States,  1865-71,  and  since  1871  has  been  mis- 
sionary at  Chefoo.  Dr.  Nevius,  during  his  visit  to 
this  country,  presented  the  claims  of  the  missionary 
cause  to  the  churches,  frequently  and  forcibly.  He  is 
earnestly  devoted  t*)  his  work,  admirably  qualified 
for  it,  and  has  the  pleasui'e  of  seeing  it  prosper  in  his 
hands. 

Ne'W  Bethel  Presbyterian  Chiorch,  Sullivan 
County,  Tennessee.  Amongst  the  earliest  names 
;ussociated  with  the  origin  of  this  ehmch  is  that  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Rhea.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  arrived  in  this  country  in  1769,  landing  at  Phila- 
delphia. To  the  Synod  meeting  in  that  city.  May, 
1771,  The  Presbytery  of  Donegal  reported  tliat  he 
had  been  received  as  a  member  of  that  body.  In  1772 
he    removed   his    family    to  Taneytown,   Jld.,  and 


became  preacher  of  the  Piney  Creek  Church,  which 
was  on  the  waters  of  the  Monocacy  river.  He  visited 
the  settlements  on  the  Holston  river,  Tennessee,  in 
1775,  and,  it  would  seem,  again  iu  1776,  when  he 
bought  the  lands  on  Beaver  Creek,  now  owned  by 
some  of  his  descendants.  During  these  \isits  he  must 
have  embraced  every  opportunity  of  preaching  to  the 
settlers  in  their  wilderness  homes.  Having  bought 
the  lands  just  mentioned,  and  pleased  with  the  invit- 
ing jjrospcct  which  the  country  presented,  he  decided 
to  bring  his  family  and  settle  in  this  region.  He 
retirrned  to  Marj-Iand,  sold  his  propeitj'  there,  and 
while  preparing  to  move,  died,  in  1777.  His  widow 
and  family,  however,  carried  out  his  purpose  of 
removing  to  Holston,  and  reached  their  new  home  in 
Fc^bruary,  1779.  Iu  this  latter  j'ear,  or  about  this 
time,  from  the  Piney  CVeek  congregation,  in  Mary- 
land, and  from  the  contiguous  portions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  what  is  now  Adams  county,  then  York, 
came  many  who  had  been  members  of  Jlr.  Rliea's 
congregation,  or  who  had  been  his  acquaintances,  and 
made  their  homes  on  the  Holston  and  on  the  Wa- 
tauga, or  passed  on  further  as  settlements  advanced. 

The  tradition  is,  that  in  the  year  1782  the  Presby- 
terian families  brought  here  through  the  influence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Rhea  were,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Doak 
(elsewhere  noticed  in  this  volume),  organized  into  a 
church,  and  the  name  New  Bethel  was  probably 
suggested  by  him  as  a  memorial  of  the  Bethel  Cliurch 
in  Virginia,  in  the  bounds  of  which  he  had  passed 
many  of  his  early  years.  It  is  believed  that  James 
Gregg,  Sr.,  Francis  Hodge,  Sr.,  First;  and  John  Ali- 
son, Sr.,  First;  were  the  first  ruling  elders.  It  is  not 
known  how  many  members  constituted  the  new 
organization. 

In  the  year  in  which  New  Bethel  was  organized 
(1782)  Adam  Rankju,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  and 
born  near  Greencastle,  Pa.,  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  and  lie  immediately 
\-isited  the  churches  of  Holston  and  Nolachucky. 
He  was  a  zealot  on  the  subject  of  Psalmody.  His 
opposition  to  singing  any  other  than  Rouse's  version 
of  the  Psalms  seems  to  have  become  a  sort  of  mono- 
mania. He  received,  it  is  said,  three  calls  from 
churches  in  the  surrounding  neighborhoods,  but  de- 
clined them  on  account  of  disputes  on  the  subject  of 
Psalmody.  He  may  have  visit<id  and  received  a  call 
from  New  Bethel.  WTiether  this  was  the  case  or  not, 
it  is  known  that  his  agit;ition  of  this  subject  left  the 
impression  of  his  visit  behind  him  for  many  years. 

During  many  years  after  its  organization  the 
church  was  reported  for  much  of  the  time  vacant. 
The  Rev.  Jacob  Lake,  it  is  said,  began  to  supply  the 
church  in  1797,  and  continued  about  three  years. 
The  Rev.  John  Cosson  was  the  next  minister,  and 
preached  in  charge  of  New  Bethel,  as  is  suppo.sed,  for 
some  time,  about  the  year  1800  and  thereafter.  About 
the  year  1811-12  the  Rev.  James  Black  became 
probably   the   next   minister.     During   the   interval 
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between  Mr.  Black's  resignation  of  the  pastorate  and 
1820,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  his  son,  the  Kev.  John  W. 
Doak,  the  Rev.  James  Gallaher,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Glenn,  who  were  missionaries  under  the  appointment 
of  the  General  Assembly,  also  the  Rev.  Steplien  Bovell 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  McEwen,  are  remembered  as 
haxing  oeoasioually  preaehed  in  the  ehureh. 

From  Se])tenil)er,  1821  to  .Tuly,  182:5,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Cami)l)ell,  a  minister  from  Ireland,  was 
pastor  of  the  Blountville  I'resbj'terian  Chureh,  liaving 
been  supply  for  the  year  previous  to  1821,  and  some 
part  of  his  time  served  as  supply  of  New  Bethel 
Churcli.  He  also  taught  school  in  the  old  church 
building.  In  April,  1824,  Rev.  Andrew  S.  Morrison 
became  stated  supply  of  the  Blountville  Chureh,  and 
continued  until  18:>U,  somepartof  this  time  supplying 
tlie  New  Bethel  Church. 

In  the  year  1830  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Bell  (see  his 
sketch)  was  pastor  of  Hebron  Church,  Jonesborough, 
andsupply  of  New  Bethel.  In  1831  the  Rev.  Theoph- 
ilus  G.  Potts  preached  to  the  Blountville  Church  for 
one  year,  and  was  also  the  supply  of  New  Bethel 
Chureh  during  that  time.  Tlie  pulpit  subsequently 
was  filled  as  follows  :  Rev.  Daniel  Rogan,  pastor  of 
Blountville  Church  in  1839,  was  stated  sup])ly  of 
New  Bethel;  in  1810  the  Rev.  P.  Wood  supplied  the 
chureh  and  continued  to  do  so  at  this  time  about 
two  years;  in  184:i-3  the  Rev.  James  McLin  served 
the  church  in  connection  with  the  Church  at  Eliza- 
bethton;  the  Rev.  P.  Wood  again  supplied  the  church 
for  more  than  a  year  in  1844  and  1845;  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Rogan  succeeded  in  the  early  part  of  1846, 
thus  having  charge  of  the  church  a  second  time  in 
connection  with  the  Blountville  Church,  and  retain- 
ing this  charge  up  to  near  the  close  of  1853. 

About  the  time  of  the  lirst  period  of  Mr.  Wood's 
ministry  the  first  enlargement  of  tJie  church  building 
was  made.  In  the  early  history  of  the  church  the 
first  building  of  logs  was  erected.  This  was  used  for 
many  years  as  a  school-house.  The  building  was  of 
contracted  dimensions,  and  had  a  stone  chimney  at 
the  east  end.  The  pulpit  was  in  the  west  end,  around 
which  the  male  portion  of  the  congregation  gathered. 
The  women  and  children  occupied  the  end  near  the 
chimney  corner. 

Soon  after  the  revival  of  1838  the  increa.se  of  mem- 
bership and  of  attendance  required  enlarged  accom- 
modation. An  addition  of  hewn  logs  was  joined  to  the 
west  end,  and  the  building  was  thus  enlarged  per- 
haps to  twice  its  former  capacity.  The  jmlpit  was 
now  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
In  the  new  part  of  the  building,  what  would  now  be 
considered  a  very  old  fashioned  stove  began  to  do 
service  in  the  cold  wintry  days.  For  about  forty 
years  the  building  j  ust  described  answered  the  needs 
and  served  the  purpose  of  the  congregation  in  its 
public  worship.  The  present  commodious  structure, 
an  attractive  country  church,  was  completed  but  two 
or  three  years  ago. 


The  Rev.  Daniel  Rogan  was  succeeded  as  pa.stor  of 
New  Bethel,  January  1st,  1855,  by  the  Rev.  John  B. 
Logan,  who  continued  in  this  relation  until  June 
30th,  1861.  From  1862  to  1873  tlie  Rev.  J.  P.  Briscoe 
supplied  the  cliurch,  in  connection  with  the  Blount- 
ville Church.  Since  that  time  the  church  was  su])- 
plied,  successively,  by  the  Rev.  John  R.  King,  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Doak,  the  Rev.  J.  K.  King  again,  the  Rev. 
R.  F.  King,  and  the  Rev.  James  C.  Car.son,  until,  in 
1881,  the  Rev.  James  B.  Converse  became  pastor-elect. 
On  Augu.st  23-26  the  church  celebrated  its  "  centen- 
nial," on  which  occasion  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hodge, 
D.  D. ,  preached  a  very  interesting  ' '  historicjil  ser- 
mon," from  which  we  have  gleaned  the  defciils  here 
presented. 

In  concluding  his  sermon  Dr.  Hodge  thus  eloquently 
referred  to  death's  doings  during  the  period  he  had 
reviewed  : — 

But  what  multitudes  have  these  hundred  years 
consigned  to  tenancy  in  that  silent  city  of  the  dead! 
"The  fathers,  where  are  they?"  From  the  silent 
sepulchres  echo  answers,  ' '  Here  are  they  ' ' — all  that 
remains  of  their  material  forms.  Here  the  aged 
grandsire  and  matron,  bending  under  the  weight  of 
years,  having  laid  down  their  burdens,  have  sunk 
into  the  last  dreamless  sleep.  The  father  and  the 
mother  in  middle  age,  or  but  little  past,  in  the  ripe- 
ness of  their  powers,  have  gone  to  the  long  home  and 
rest  from  their  labors.  But  the  aged  do  not  lie  there 
alone.  In  that  cemetery,  and  it  may  be  in  distiint 
and  ijerhaps  unmarked  graves,  lie  many,  very  many, 
of  younger  years,  who  were  once  familiarly  known 
in  the  homes  of  this  neighborhood.  The  young  man 
in  the  strength  of  early  manhood,  with  life's  inviting 
prospect  all  spn'ad  before  him,  has  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  destroyer  and  been  early  gathered  to 
the  fathers.  Tlie  maiden,  in  her  ^■irgin  purity;  tlie 
young  bride,  soon,  alas,  exchanging  the  nuptial 
wreath  for  the  cypress  Inanch;  the  young  mother,  in 
the  fieshness  of  exultation  over  her  first  horn,  or  her 
newly  born,  have  each  been  called,  when  life  seemed 
so  attractive,  from  the  homes  of  which  they  were 
respectively  the  light,  to  the  darkness  and  silence  of 
the  narrow  house,  leaving  behind  them  desolating 
bereavement  and  chilling  loneliness.  Little  children 
and  infiints,  in  crowds,  after  the  sharp  sutfering  of 
the  sudden  or  more  protracted  fatal  illness,  have, 
year  after  year,  contributed  to  the  constantly  inerea.s- 
ing  population  of  that  silent  city.  Of  many  who  lie 
there  it  may  be  said: — 

"  Far  fruin  the  maildeninj^  crowd's  igntible  striffl 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  tu  stray  ; 
Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way." 
"Their  naine,  their  years,  spelled  by  the  unlettered  muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply, 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

To  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die." 

Yes,  the  ' '  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  ' '  has 
laid  many  to  rest  here,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
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of  eternal  life;  many  whose  highest  ambition  was  to 
leave  beliind  them  names  that  slioukl  l)e  synonyms  of 
honesty  and  uprightness,  and  who  were  sustained  in 
tlie  arduous  toil  of  their  lowly  walks  of  duty  by  the 
conviction  that  their  record  was  ou  high.  These 
mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  wives,  havebutexchanged 
the  fading  rose  of  earthly  loves,  with  its  thorns,  for 
the  immortelle  and  the  amaranth  of  undjing  bliss. 
These  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  husl)ands,  instead  of 
tlie  sword  of  eonfliet,  bear  now  in  their  liauds  palms 
of  victory.  Tlie  days  of  their  mourning  are  ended. 
"  Henceforth' the  Lamb  whicli  is  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
throne  shall  feed  them  and  lead  them  unto  living 
fountains  of  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  I'rom  their  eyes. ' 

Newell,  "William  W. ,  D.D. ,  was  born  at  Natick, 
Mass.,  SeptcmhiT  17th,  ISO".  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1830,  and  took  his  theological  course  at 
Andover.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church 
at  Brighton,  Mass.,  three  years;  of  the  Maverick 
Congregational  Church,  Boston,  four  years,  and  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Montgomery,  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.,  thirteen  years.  In  February,  1860,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Allen  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York,  in  which  relation  he  continued 
for  a  number  of  years,  having  a  most  successful  min- 
istry. Dr.  Newell  is  a  gentleman  of  gentle  heart, 
a  clear,  compreliensive  mind,  and  thorough  devotion 
to  principles  and  duty.  His  .style  of  preaching  is 
fatherly,  tender  and  devout  to  the  utmost  degi-ee. 
His  ministry  has  been  eminently  characterized  b}' 
energy,  tiilents  and  faith.  He  passed  some  time  in 
Europe  in  1858,  and  on  his  return  published  a  volume 
of  travels,  entitled  ' '  Continental  Sketches. ' '  He  has 
also  published  various  occasional  sermons. 

Newkirk,  Matthew,  was  of  a  Huguenot  family, 
from  the  South  of  Holland,  the  ancient  form  of  the 
name  being  Van  Nieukierck.  The  family  emigrated 
to  this  country  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  .settled  in  New  Jersey.  His  birth  took 
place,  May  31st,  1794,  in  Pittsgrove,  Salem  county, 
in  that  Sfcite.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  came  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  became  clerk  and  salesman 
in  a  dry  goods  house.  When  the  city  wa.s  threatened 
by  an  English  fleet,  and  the  "  Washington  guards" 
were  enrolled  for  its  defence,  he  attached  himself 
to  them,  and  went  into  camp  near  Wilmington,  Del. 
(1815).  After  the  restoration  of  peace  he  entered 
into  mercantile  business  and  soon  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  a  considerable  wholesale  trade.  Various  Inisi- 
ness  connections  were  formed  from  time  to  time  until 
his  retirement  from  active  mercantile  life,  in  1839. 
Mr.  Newkirk  was  a  Director  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  with  his  friend,  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Biddle,  and 
entered  with  the  most  earnest  zeal  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad,  the  first  President  of  which  he  was,  and 
which  may  almost  be  said  to  owe  to  him  its  very 
existence,  certainly  its  completion  at  that  early  day. 


A  marble  monument,  erected  in  testimony  to  his 
success  in  this  work,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  line  of 
the  road  at  Gray's  Ferry,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill,  below  Philadelphia.  The  Little  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation  Railroad  and  Coal  Company  owes 
much  of  its  present  prosperous  condition  to  his  energy 
and  perseverance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Cambria  Iron  Works,  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  which  he 
became  interested  about  1854. 

Mr.  Newkirk's  interest  in  projects  of  social  and 
religious  improvement  e<iualed  that  in  plans  of  in- 
dustrial progress.  Throughout  life  he  was  an  earnest 
friend  of  the  Temperance  cause.  For  years  he  acted 
as  President  of  the  Female  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Polytechnic  College  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  almost  owes  its  existence  to  his  liberality 
and  energy.  For  thirty-four  years  lie  was  an  active 
Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jensey.  In  18:52  he 
united  liimself  with  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  deacon,  tru.stee, 
and  ruling  elder,  as  well  as  treneral  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Sabbath  school.  He  was  also  a  Trustee  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  for  twelve  years  its  treasurer.  Official  trusts 
in  the  Boards  of  Publication,  Education  and  Domestic 
Missions  were  also  confided  to  him,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Sabbath  Association  elected  him  its 
President.  Mr.  Newkirk  was  a  gentleman  of  pleas- 
ing adilress  and  affable  spirit,  generous,  hospitable  and 
useful.  He  was  greatly  respected  by  the  community 
in  which  his  life  was  mainly  spent,  and  by  the  church 
which  he  so  long  and  faithfully  served.  His  death 
occurred  Jlay  31.st,  1868. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  first  successful  effort  to  plant  Pres- 
byterianism  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  originated 
with  the  Congregationalists  of  New  England.  Near 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1817  the  Rev.  Elias  Cor- 
nelius was  appointed,  by  the  Connecticut  Missionary 
'  Society,  to  engage  in  a  missionary  tour  through  the 
southwestern  States,  more  especially  to  visit  New  Or- 
i  leans,  then  containing  a  population  of  thirty  to  thirty- 
,  four  thousand,  and  with  but  one  Protestant  mini.ster, 
j  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hull,  to  examine  into  its  moral  condition, 
and,  while  preaching  the  gospel  to  many  who  seldom 
heard  it,  to  invite  the  friends  of  the  Congregational 
or  Presbyterian  Communion  to  establish  a  church, 
and  secure  an  able  and  faithful  pastor.  Mr.  Cornelius 
arrived  in  New  Orleans  Decemljer  30th,  1817.  On 
his  journey  southward  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Sylvester  Larncd,  then  llnishing  his  theological 
studies  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  with  lirilliant  promise  of 
a  successful  career  as  a  preacher,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  Mr.  Larned  should  follow  him  to  New  Orleans, 
after  his  admission  to  the  ministry.  Mr.  Larned  was 
licensed  and  ordained,  July  15th,  1817,  as  an  evan- 
gelist, by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  we  find 
him,  after  a  brief  visit  to  his  native  home,  leaving 
ou  the  2Gth  of  September,  and  journeying  alone  to 
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the  field  where  he  was  to  gather  the  laurels  of  an 
uulUcliiig  rt'putatioii,  and  then  to  sunctiiy  it  by  an  early 
death.  He  ri-aehid  his  destination,  after  innumer- 
able delays,  on  the  2'^d  of  January,  1818.  (See  Lamed, 
Syhesltr. ) 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1819,  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  edifice  was  laid,  with  imposing  ceremonies 
(and  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  throng),  on  the 
selected  site,  on  St.  Charles  Street,  between  Gravier 
and  Union,  and  on  the  4th  July  following  it  was 
solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  withadi.scour.se  from  P.s.  xlviii,  9,  "We  have 
thought  of  thy  loving  kindness,  oh,  God,  in  the 
midst  of  thy  t<>mple, "  which  ^vill  he  found  the  forurth 
in  the  series  of  sermons  published  iu  connection  with 
Jlr.  Larned's  Memoirs. 

There  are  no  records  fronr  which  to  learn  the  spir- 
itual growth  of  the  church  during  this  early  period, 
except  that  in  one  of  his  letters  Mr.  Larned  .speajis 
of  a  communion  season,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
1820,  in  which  there  were  forty-two  at  the  table  of 
the  Lord,  part  of  whom  were,  however,  Methodists. 
Mr.  Larned's  labors  were  those  exclusively  of  an 
evangelist;  and  his  brief  life  was  spent  in  gathering 
a  congregation  and  building  a  house  of  worship. 
There  is  no  record  of  his  having  organized  a  church 
according  to  our  ecclesiastical  canons,  by  the  elec- 
tion and  ordination  of  ruling  elders;  and  he  himself 
was  never  installed  into  the  pastoral  relation  bj' 
ecclesiastical  authority.  It  pleased  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church  to  arrest  his  labors  beibre  they  reached 
this  point  of  consummation.  During  the  month  of 
August,  1820,  the  scourge  which  has  so  often  deso- 
lated that  city  made  its  appearance.  On  Sabbath, 
August  27th,  he  preached  from  Phil,  i,  21,  "For 
me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain;"  words,  alas ! 
prophetic  of  his  speedy  call  to  those  mansions  where 
all  is  "gain  "  forever,  to  the  believer.  On  the  follow- 
ing Thiu-sday,  August  21st,  the  very  day  on  which 
he  completed  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  ho 
fell  asleep  iu  Jesus,  or  rather  awoke  to  the  glory  and 
joy  of  his  Lord.  His  remains  were  consigned  to  the 
tomb,  in  Girod  Cemetery,  with  the  Episcopal  ,ser\-ice 
tor  the  dead,  rendered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Larned's  successor,  alter  an  interval  of  eigh- 
teen months,  was  the  Rev.  Theodore  Clapp,  a  native 
of  iliissachusetts,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  He  was 
licensed  by  a  Congregational  A.ssociation,  October, 
1817,  and  was  led  pro^ddentially  to  Kentucky,  by  an 
engagement  as  private  Tutor  iu  a  fiimily  residing 
near  Lexington,  in  that  State.  During  the  Summer 
of  1821  he  spent  a  few  weeks  at  a  watering  place  in 
Kentuck}',  and  on  the  Sabbath  preached  in  one  of 
the  public  rooms  of  the  hotel,  to  the  assembled 
guests.  This  apparently  casual  circumstance  led  to 
his  settlement  in  New  Orleans.  Among  his  hearers 
ou  that  occasion  were  two  gentlemen  from  that  citj", 
trustees  of  Mr.  Larned's    church,  who,  upon  their 


return  home,  caused  a  letter  to  be  written,  inviting 
him  to  New  Orleans.  This  invit;ition,  at  first  de- 
clined, led  to  a  visit  to  this  city,  near  the  close  of 
February,  1822. 

The  first  notice  of  the  organiaition  of  this  church 
aa  a  spiritual  body,  is  in  the  record  of  a  meeting 
held  for  this  purpose  on  the  2'M  of  November,  1823. 
Prior  to  this,  the  labors  of  Mr.  Larned,  extending  over 
a  period  of  two  years  and  seven  mouths,  from  January 
22d,  1818,  to  August  31st,  1820,  and  tho.se  of  Mr. 
Clapp,  over  a  period  of  one  year  and  nine  months, 
from  March,  1822,  to  November,  182:!,  were  simply 
evangelistic.  A  congregation  had  been  gathered,  a 
house  of  worship  built,  the  Word  and  sacraments 
administered,  and  the  materials  collected  for  the 
spiritual  church  in  the  admis.sion  of  persons  to  sealing 
ordinances;  all  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  which 
the  Scriptures  and  our  Presbyterian  Standards  assign 
to  the  evangelist. 

On  the  evening  of  November  23d,  1823,  just  sixty 
years  ago,  at  a  meeting  Moderated  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp, 
nine  males  and  fifteen  females  presented  credentials 
of  having  been  admitted  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  by  Mr.  Larned,  as  follows :  Alfred 
Heunen,  Janres  Robinson,  William  Ross,  Robert  H. 
McNair,  Moses  Cox,  Hugh  Farrie,  Richard  Pearse, 
John  Spittal,  John  Rollins,  Phebe  Farrie,  Catherine 
Hearsey,  Celeste  Hearsey,  Dora  A.  Hear.sey,  Margaret 
Agur,  Ann  Ross,  Eliza  Hill,  Margaret  McNair,  Sarah 
Ann  Harper,  Ann  Davison,  Stella  Mercer,  Jane  Rob- 
inson, Eliza  Baldwin,  Mary  Porter,  Eliza  Da^-idson. 
These  persons,  twenty-four  in  all,  were  formed 
into  a  church  by  the  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian 
Standards  in  doctrine,  government,  discipline  and 
I  worship ;  and  by  a  petition  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Mississippi  to  be  enrolled  among  the  churches  under 
its  care,  with  the  style  and  title  of  "The  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  and  parish  of  New 
Orleans."  The  organization  was  completed  Tiy  the 
election  on  the  same  evening  of  four  persons  to  be 
ruling  elders,  viz :  William  Ross,  Moses  Cox,  James 
Robinson,  and  Robert  H.  McNair,  who  were  accord- 
ingly ordained  and  Installed  on  the  foUomng  Sab- 
bath, November  30th,  1823. 

j\Ir.  Clapp's  ministry  was  a  troubled  one,  from 
su.spicions  entertained  of  his  doctrinal  soundness. 
From  his  own  statements,  as  early  as  1^24,  his  faith 
was  shaken  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eteruity  of 
'  future  punishment.  He  pushed  his  investigations, 
I  doubts  darkening  upon  hini,  through  years,  until  at 
length  he  was  forced  to  plant  himself  in  open  hos- 
tility to  the  whole  Calvinistic  theology.  In  March, 
1828,  five  new  elders  Avere  elected — Alfred  Hennen, 
Joseph  A.  Maybin,  William  AV.  Caldwell,  Josiah 
Crocker,  and  Faliricius  Reynolds. 

On  the  5th  of  Slarch,  1830,  Sir.  Clapp,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  found,  and  despaired  of  find- 
ing any  text  of  Holy  Writ  to  prove  unanswerably  the 
distinguishing  tenets  of  Calvinism,  solicited  a  dis- 
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mission  from  Presbytery  to  the  Hampshire  County 
Assooiation  of  Cougi'egatioiial  Ministers,  JIass.  This 
dismission  was  refused  by  the  Presbytery,  because 
they  deemed  it  inconsistent  to  dismiss,  in  good 
standing,  to  another  body,  one  whom  they  could  no 
longer  recognize  in  their  own,  and  they  proceeded  to 
declare  Mr.  Clapp  no  longer  a  member  of  their  body, 
or  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They 
also  declared  the  pulpit  vacant.  Exceijtion  was 
taken  to  this  action,  and  the  case,  by  common  con- 
sent, was  cai'ried  over  the  intermediate  court  imme- 
diately to  the  General  Assembly,  which  sustained 
the  exception,  declaring  ' '  that  as  Sir.  Clapp  had 
neither  been  dismissed  nor  suspended  by  the  Presby-  | 
tery,  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  that 
body,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly',  they 
have  sufficient  reasons  for  proceeding  to  try  him  upon 
the  charge  of  error  in  doctrine. ' ' 

The  case  being  thxxs  remanded  to  the  Presbytery, 
had  to  be  taken  up  anew.  Meanwhile  the  agitation 
in  the  bosom  of  the  church  could  not  be  allayed.  On 
the  13th  of  January,  1S3'2,  fifteen  members,  including 
Elders  McNair  and  Caldwell,  were  dismissed,  at  their 
request,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  another  church, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  seceding  body  wor- 
shiped in  a  warehouse  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Paulding, 
opposite  Lafayette  Square,  on  the  site  covered  by  the 
building  in  which  the  congregation  now  worships. 
It  enjoyed  the  ser\-ices  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Harris;  but 
the  references  to  it  are  scant,  and  after  a  brief  and 
flickering  existence  its  elements  were  reabsorlied  into 
the  First  Church.  Meanwhile  the  Presbj'tery  con- 
cluded its  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Clapp,  on 
the  loth  of  January,  1833,  when  he  was  deposed  from 
the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  his  relations  to  the 
church,  which  had  only  been  those  of  a  stated  supply, 
and  not  of  an  i:istalled  pastor,  were  finally  canceled. 
The  roll  of  communicants,  just  before  the  secession 
in  1832,  numbered  eighty-nine. 

Presbyterianism  had  now  to  start  anew,  from  a 
beginning  quite  as  small  as  at  first.  The  social  and 
amiable  qualities  of  Mr.  Clapp  endeared  him  greatly 
as  a  man;  the  large  majority  of  his  hearers  could  not 
appreciate  this  clamor  about  doctrine ;  and  many  of 
the  truly  pious  were  slow  to  credit  the  extent  of  his 
departure  from  the  faith,  and  were  disposed  to  sym- 
pathize with  him  as  one  xinkindly  persecuted.  The 
few  therefore,  who  came  forth,  exactly  nine,  with  the 
two  elders  Hennen  and  Maybin,  found  themselves  in 
the  condition  of  seceders  who  were  houseless  in  the 
streets.  Fortunately  a  spiritual  guide  was  immedi- 
ately provided.  The  Rer.  Dr.  Joel  Parker,  in  the 
.service  of  the  American  Home  Mission  Societj',  being 
in  the  city,  was  at  once  solicited  to  become  their 
.stated  supply.  His  connection  began  January  12th, 
1833,  and  the  little  band  worshiped,  alternately  with 
the  organization  formed  a  year  before  under  Mr. 
Harris,  in  the  wareroom  on  Lafayette  Square.    These 


two  wings  finally  coalesced  in  1835.  In  March,  1834, 
Dr.  Parker  was  unanimously  chosen  pastor,  and  on 
the  27th  of  April  was  duly  installed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Mississippi.  During  this  Summer  he  was 
absent  at  the  North,  collecting  funds  for  building  a 
new  house  of  worship.  Upon  his  return  in  the  Au- 
tumn, worship  was  resumed  in  a  room  on  Julia 
street,  until  March  l.'ith,  1835,  when  the  basement 
of  the  new  building  on  Lafayette  Square  was  first 
occupied.  This  edifice  was  erected  at  an  original 
cost,  including  the  site,  of  $.">?, 61f!.  Subsequent  im- 
provements and  enlargements  in  1844,  with  an  addi- 
tional purchase  of  ground,  amounted  to  over  $17,000 
more,  making  the  whole  cost  of  the  church,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1854,  $75,000. 

Dr.  Parker's  connection  with  the  church  extended 
over  a  period  of  five  years  and  six  months,  from 
January  12th,  1833,  to  June  14th,  1838,  at  which 
date  he  left,  never  to  return.  The  pastoral  relation 
was  not,  however,  dissolved  till  the  Spring  of  1839. 
During  his  pastorship  the  church  was  greatly  ijros- 
pered,  ha\  ing  secured  a  commodious  sanctuary,  and 
showing,  as  early  as  1836,  a  church-roll  numbering 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  communicants.  There 
were  two  elections  of  eldeis:  In  1834,  Dr.  John  R. 
Moore,  Frederick  R.  Southraayd  and  Truman  Par- 
mele  being  chosen  to  that  office,  and,  in  1838,  Stephen 
Franklin,  John  S.  AValton  and  James  Beattie. 

The  next  incumbent  of  the  pulpit  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Breckinridge,  with  whom  the  church  opened 
negotiations  in  Februarj',  1839.  This  gentleman  was 
at  the  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Assembly's  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  In  his  letter  to  the  church, 
dated  May,  1839,  he  consents  to  serve  it  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  secretaryship,  from  which  his  brethren 
were  unwilling  to  release  him,  the  Board  giving  him 
a  dispensation  for  six  or  seven  months,  for  this  pur- 
pose. These  conditions  being  accepted.  Dr.  Breckin- 
ridge spent  the  Winte'r  of  1839  in  New  Orleans,  and 
still  again  the  Winter  of  1840,  till  April  of  1841.  He 
was  called  to  the  eternal  rest  in  August  of  1841, 
retaining  in  his  hand  the  call  of  this  church,  as  pastor- 
elect.  His  labors  were  fragmenUiry,  but  efficient; 
and  the  church  was  left  to  mourn  over  hopes  disap- 
pointed in  his  death. 

The  attention  of  the  church  was  soon  turned  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  Scott,  of  Tuscaloo.sa,  Ala.,  who  was 
installed  as  pastor  on  the  19th  of  March,  1843,  and 
whose  pastoral  relation  was  formally  dissolved  in 
September,  1855.  His  active  connection  with  the 
church,  however,  began  and  closed  earlier  than  these 
dates.  His  term  of  service  as  pastor-elect  began  In 
the  Fall  of  1842,  and  his  active  labors  ceased  in  No- 
vember, 1854,  covering  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Dr. 
Scott's  ministry  was  exceedingly  productive,  during 
which  vigorous  and  constant  eftbrts  were  made  to 
build  up  the  interests  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  city. 

The  church  edifice  was  burned  on  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1854  ;  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  creditable  to 
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the  cougiegation  that,  amidst  all  the  discouragements 
of  a  vacant  bishopric  aud  a  congiegation  scattered,  it 
should  have  jiroceeded  at  once  to  build  another,  of 
larger  proportions  and  more  linisbed  in  style.  In 
1857  the  house  of  worship  now  occupied  was  finished 
and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  Its  cost,  with 
all  its  appointments,  was  about  $87,01)0. 

On  the  '21st  of  September,  1854,  a  call  was  made 
out  to  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  n.  D.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  upon  being  jiresented  before  his  Presby- 
tery and  Synod  was  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  those 
bodies  to  place  it  in  hi.^  hands.  The  call  was  re- 
newed on  the  16th  of  March,  1856,  and  prevailed. 
Dr.  Palmer's  labors  began  early  in  December  of  that 
year,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  he  wa.s 
installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Orleans.  After 
the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years,  he  remains  the 
popular  and  efficient  pastor  of  this  important  church, 
in  which  his  labors  have  been  signally  blessed,  and 
from  which  have  sprung,  in  the  course  of  its  hi.story, 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  ten  other  Presbyterian 
churches,  with  a  total  membership  of  about  twenty- 
three  hundred. 

Ne'W  Testament.  The  first  printed  edition  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  was  that  of  Era.smus, 
which  appeared  in  1516.  He  afterwards  published 
other  editions  with  various  corrections;  the  fifth,  in 
1535,  is  the  basis  of  those  still  in  common  iLse.  The 
Complutensian  edition  was  not  puhlished  till  after  the 
first  of  Erasmus;  but  it  was  printed  previously;  it 
bears  the  date  January  10th,  1514.  Robert  Stephen 
printed  his  first  edition  in  1546.  His  earlier  editions 
blend  the  Complutensian  and  Erasmian  texts;  the 
later  ones  adhere  more  to  that  of  Erasmus,  with  .some 
.  various  readings  from  manuscripts.  In  1624  the 
Elzevirs,  printers  at  Leyden,  put  forth  the  first  of 
their  editions.  These  generally  follow  Stephen, 
sometimes  adopting  alterations  from  Beza,  who  had 
published  a  Greek  Testament  first  in  1565.  In  the 
preface  to  the  second  Elzevir  edition  in  1633,  it  was 
said,  Tcxtiim  ergo  Jiahcs  nunc  ah  omniius  receptum; 
whence  the  common  jihra.se,  tirtiis  rfceptiis — "received 
text."  This  was,  till  of  late  years,  professedly  in 
general  use  on  the  continent;  but  readings  from  Ste- 
phen were  not  unfrenuently  introduced.  It  was  in 
England  that  the  collection  of  materials  for  the 
thorough  revision  of  the  sacred  text  began,  BishoiJ 
Walton  and  Dr.  John  Mill  being  among  the  earlier 
laborers  in  the  field.  Many  eminent  critics  have 
since  spared  no  amount  of  jiains  for  the  same  object. 
Among  these  may  be  named  Wctstein,  Griesbach, 
Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  to  whom  biblical  stu- 
dents are  deeply  indebted. 

Ne'wiion,  Ephraim  Holland,  D.D. ,  was  born 
in  Ncwfane,  Vermont,  June  IMth,  1787;  graduated 
at  Middlebury  College,  August  16th,  1810,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  September,  1813. 
He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Marlboro', 
Vt.,  March  16th,  1814,  where  he  continued.  fi)r  nearly 


twenty  years,  a  successful  ministry.  He  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Glens  Falls,  New 

j  York,  February  28th,  1833,  where  his  labors  were  also 
greatly  blessed.  He  was  pa.stor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  from  1836  until  1843, 
where,  again,  under  his  preaching,  many  were  added 
to  the  church.  In  Julj-,  1843,  he  took  charge  of 
Cambridge^  Wa.shiugton  Academy,  which  post  he 
occupied  with  great  etlicieiicy  and  success  until  Au- 
gust, 1848.     In  1860  he  returned  to  Marlboro',  and 

'  preached,  as  he  was  able,  to  the  people  of  his  fii'st 
charge.     In  1862  he  wius   elected  a  member  of  the 

j  Legislature  of  Vermont.  In  1863-4,  he  was  the  act^ 
ing  pastor  at  Wilmington,  Vt.  He  died,  October  26th, 
1864.  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Newton  was  plain,  eiirnest. 
Scriptural.     As  a   Chi'istian,    he  was  humble    and 

I  trustful,  always  living  near  his  Saviour.  He  was 
especially  active  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  in  things  both  religious  and  secular,  and  a 
zealous  and  successful  worker  in  benevolent  associa- 
tions of  the  day. 

Newton  Presbytery,  N.  J.,  was  constituted  by 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  October, 
1817,  out  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  The 
geographical  line  by  which  it  was  to  be  separated 
from  the  latter  Presbytery,  started  on  the  Delaware 
rivqi,  ashortdistanceabove  Lambertsville,  aud  held  an 
irregular  course  to  the  northeast,  through  the  counties 
of  Hunterdon,  Morris  and  Sussex,  till  it  reached  the 
State  line  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  All 
the  territory  in  New  Jersey  north  and  west  of  this 
line,  and  a  part  of  Northampton  and  Jlonroe  coun- 
ties. Pa.,  were  included  in  the  bound.s  of  the  Presby- 
tery. The  churches  under  its  care  within  these  limits 
were:  Smithfield,  in  Monroe  county,  and  Upper 
Mount  Bethel,  Lower  Mount  Bethel  and  Easton,  in 
Northampton  county.  Pa.  In  New  Jersey,  Amwell 
First,  Amwell  Second,  Flemington,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Alexandria,  Kingwood,  Bethlehem,  Baskingridge, 
Lamington,  Fox  Hill,  German  Valley,  Hackettstown, 
Newton,  Hardwick  (Tellow  Frame),  Marksboro, 
Knowlton,  Oxford,  Mansfield,  Harmony  and  Green- 
wich. The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mansfield 
(Washington)  Church,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  No- 
vember, 1817,  and  was  Moderated  by  Kev.  John 
Boyd,  by  apiiointment  of  Synod.  The  ministers 
present  were:  David  Barclay,  Da^-id  Bishop,  John 
Boyd,  Joseph  Campbell,  Jacob  R.  Castner,  Horace 
Galpin,  Halloway  W.  Hunt,  Jacob  Kirkpatrick 
(elected  Clerk)  and  Joseph  L.  Shafer;  absent,  Garnett 
A.  Hunt,  William  B.  Sloane  and  Jehiel  Talmage. 
Elders  present,  James  Dunham,  firom  BetlUeheni; 
Thomas  Kennedy,  from  Greenwich;  Alexander  Fin- 
ley,  from  Baskingridge;  Ebcnezer  Stilson,  from  Mans- 
field; John  Stiuson,  from  Marksboro,  aud  James 
Thom])son,  from  Hackettstown. 

In  1821  the  Allen  Township  Church,  Northamjiton 
county.  Pa.,  was  transferred  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  to  Newton.   The  Presbytery  extended  its 
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jurisdiction  westward,  over  the  unoccupied  coal  region 
of  rcnusylvania.  lu  1832,  tbe  churches  of  Ba.sking- 
ridge  and  Lamingtou  were  transferred  to  tbe  Prcsliy- 
terv  of  Elizabethto«-n.  By  operation  of  the  c'xseinding 
Act  of  1837,  the  churches  of  Moscow  and  Caledonia, 
in  Western  Xew  York,  became  attached  to  the  Pres- 
bytery. In  1839,  by  the  organization  of  Karitan 
Presbytery,  the  churches  of  Durham,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  all  south  of  the  Musconetcong  river,  in  N. 
J.,  were  cut  off, viz. :  Amwell  First,  Amwell  Second, 
Flemington,  Alexandria,  Kingwood,  Bethlehem, 
Pleasant  Grove,  Fox  Hill,  German  Valley,  and  such 
other  churches  as  had  sprung  up  in  this  original  terri- 
tory, lu  1840  the  churches  of  Durham,  (rerman  Val- 
ley and  Fox  Hill  were  restored  to  the  Presbytt-ry. 
Under  missionary  efforts  in  the  coal  regions  there  liad 
sprung  up  the  churches  of  Conyngham,  Summit  Hill, 
Beaver  Meadow  and  JIaueb  Chunk,  which,  in  1843, 
were  set  off  to  constitute  tbe  Presbytery  of  Luzerne. 
All  the  remaining  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  west  of 
the  Delaware,  and  south  of  Martin's  Creek,  were  set 
off  to  the  Second  Presbj-tery  of  Philadelphia  in  1851. 
By  the  union  of  1870,  the  bounds  of  tbe  Presbytery 
were  made  to  conform  to  those  of  tbe  counties  of 
Sussex  and  AVarreu,  in  N.  J.,  including  tbe  churches 
of  Musconetcong  Valley  and  Bloomsburg,  in  Hunter- 
don, but  which,  being  north  of  the  Musconetcong 
mountains,  geographically,  belonged  to  Warren.  For 
history,  prior  to  tbe  formation  of  Xewton  Presby- 
tery (see  Presbyterianism  in  Northern  New  Jersey; 
see  also  ' '  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  tbe  Presbytery 
of  Ne-\vton,  by  Rev.  D.  X.  Junkin,  d.d.,  pp.  106, 
1868,  Charles  Scribner  &  Col. 

New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
"Washington,  D.  C.  In  October,  ls.-,ll,  the  F  Street 
Presljyterian  Church  and  the  Secoud  Presbj^terian 
Church  were  practically  united.  The  name  of  "Tbe 
New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church"  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  two  preceding,  and  enrolled  by  the 
Presbytery.  The  Rev.  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  D.  i). ,  who 
had  been  pastor  of  the  F  Street  Church  since  1853, 
was  cordially  continued  pastor  of  tbe  new  church. 
He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  tbe  building  of 
tbe  present  edifice. 

The  pastorate  of  Dr.  Gurley  closed  only  with  his 
death,  which  occurred  September,  1868,  after  a  faith- 
ful and  successful  ministry.  Tbe  Rev.  Samuel  S. 
Mitchell,  D.  D.,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  p:istor, 
March  14th,  1869,  and  resigned  May  -^d,  1878,  to 
accept  a  call  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  June,  1878,  Rev.  John  R.  Paxton,  D.  D.,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  pastorate,  and  tbe  relation  was  dis- 
solved February  19tb,  1882,  to  enable  bim  to  accept 
a  call  to  New  York  city. 

The  Rev.  William  Alvin  Bartlett,  t).  D.,  tbe  pres- 
ent pa.stor,  was  chosen  April  17th,  1882,  and  was 
duly  installed  October  24th  of  the  .same  year.  {See 
illustration  on  next  page. ) 

Ne^w  York  Observer,  was  founded  in  Jlav,  1823, 


by  Sidney  E.  and  Richard  C.  Morse,  sous  of  Rev. 
Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.  Sidney  E.,  with  his  father, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Boston  Recorder,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  religious  and  secular  newspaper 
ever  established  Believing  that  New  York  was  the 
place  for  a  national  newspaper,  he  came  to  that  city 
and  .set  uj)  tbe  Observer.  Its  prospectus  j)lcdged  the 
paper  to  be  uuseetarian  in  religion  and  ])olitics,  and 
it  had,  and  .still  has,  its  supporters  in  various  denom- 
inations and  in  all  parties.  Its  circulation  being 
chiefly  among  Presbyterians,  it  devotes  more  space 
to  the  news  of  those  churches  than  any  others,  but  it 
is  sought  for  by  intelligent  persons  of  every  Chris- 
tian name.  The  paper  was  conducted  by  tbe  Morses 
until  1840,  when  the  Rev.  Samuel  Irenoeus  Prime, 
D.  D.,  was  employed  by  them  as  an  assistant,  and 
the  chief  labor  was  devolved  upon  bim.  He  was 
joined  by  his  brother,  the  Kev.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin 
Prime,  D.  D.,  in  the  year  1853.  In  1873  tbe  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Stoddard,  D.  D.,  and  in  1880,  tbe  Rev. 
Wendell  Prime,  D.  D. ,  bectime  connected  with  it,  and 
these  four  last  named  are  now  its  editors  and  proprie- 
tors, constituting  the  New  York  Observer  Com])any. 
The  paper  is  earnest  in  the  defence  of  evangelical 
truth;  conservative  on  all  questions  of  moral  reform; 
strong  in  its  opposition  to  tbe  doctrines  and  purposes 
of  Romanism;  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  Terajjer- 
ance,  education,  religious  liberty,  and  wholesome, 
pure  and  intelligent  civil  government.  Its  circula- 
tion has  been  uniformly  larger  than  any  religious 
paper  owned  by  private  parties,  and  its  influence 
for  good  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  but  extends  throughout  the  English  reading 
world.  Its  correspondence,  foreign  and  domestic, 
includes  every  department  of  religious  and  .secular 
intelligence,  and  tbe  most  eminent  persons  in  the 
Church  and  the  State,  in  science,  art  and  letters,  are 
among  its  contributors.  No  paper  in  the  world  has 
a  more  steadfast  body  of  devoted  readers  and  friends, 
and  in  moral  influence  and  usefulness,  it  aims  at 
being  in  the  foremost  place. 

Niagara,  Presbytery  of.  In  the  year  1800  the 
Presbj-tery  of  Albany  emljraced  all  of  New  York 
State  except  New  York  city  and  vicinity.  At  that 
time  there  were  less  than  fifty  families  west  of  tbe 
Genesee  River.  In  1802  tbe  Presbytery  of  Columbia 
was  set  off  on  the  south,  and  the  Presbyt<;ry  of  Oneida 
on  tbe  west.  In  1805  Geneva  Presbytery  was  set  off', 
embracing  all  tbe  territory  west  of  the  west  line  of 
Oneida  and  Clienango  counties,  with  four  ministers 

{  and  eight  churches.  The  churches  of  Lima  and 
Lakeville,  organized  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Thatcher  in 
1795,  were  two  of  that  number.  In  1810  Onondaga 
and  Chenango  Presb's'teries  were  erected,  learing  to 
Geneva  Presbytery  all  the  territory  west  of  Cayuga 

!  Lake,  with  eleven  ministers  and  twelve  churches. 
The  only  one  west  of  Grencsee  River  at  that  time  was 

j  tbe  Caledonia  Church,  situated  in  the  "  Genesee  "  or 
"Plea.s;int  ■' Valley.     Tbe    Rev.    Joel    Chapman,    of 
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Geneva,  from  1800  to  1813,  was  the  first  minister 
settled  in  Western  New  York. 

In  1804,  the  Rev.  "William  Allen,  afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin  College,  labored  as  a  missionary  in 
"Western  New  York.  He  says  that  at  that  time, 
"  West  of  the  Genesee  River  to  Lake  Erie,  and  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  Penn.sylvania  line,  there  was  no 
meeting-house,  nor  any  known  minister,  except  him- 
self. ' '  The  early  missionaries  of  this  Genesee  coun- 
try were  chiefly  supported  by  the  Connecticut 
Missionary  Society  and  the  General  Assembly's 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions.  The  War  of  1812,  in 
which  lUiffalo,  Tuscarora,  Lewistown  and  Young.s- 
town  were  burned,  drove  many  emigrants  eastward, 
but  they  returned  again,  and  population  rapidly 
iucrea.sed.  In  1813  there  were  but  thirteen  churches 
on  the  Holland  Purchase.  In  February,  1817,  the 
Synod  of  Geneva  set  off  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Geneva,  the  Presbyteries  of  Ontario,  Bath  and 
Niagara.  Niagara  Presbytery  then  embraced  all  its 
present  territory,  and  also  that  of  the  Presbyteries  of 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Genesee.  In  two  years  more 
it  embraced  twenty  ministers  and  twenty-three 
churches.  In  1819  the  Presbyteries  of  Rochester 
and  Genesee  were  set  off  from  Niagara.  September 
18th,  1823,  the  Synod  set  off  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo 
and  left  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara  as  it  now  exists. 

The  first  meeting  of  Niagara  Presbytery,  as  now 
constituted,  was  held  at  Gasport,  January  27th,  1824. 
The  roll  of  this  meeting  was  as  follows  :  Slinisters, 
David  M.  Smith,  of  Lewiston,  George  Coltou,  of 
Ga,sport.  Elders,  Titus  Fenn,  Gasport;  Abel  Tracy, 
Gaines;  Daniel  Holmes,  Wilson;  Luther  Crocker, 
Cambria;  Asahel  Munger,  Loekport;  Lovel  Lewis, 
Lewiston.  The  Rev.  D.  M.  Smith  was  elected 
Moderator,  and  his  opening  sermon  was  from  Nehe- 
miah  ii,  20  :  "  The  God  of  Heaven  he  will  prosper  us, 
therefore  we,  his  servants,  will  arise  and  build. " 
At  this  time  the  Presbytery  had  within  its  bounds 
eleven  churches,  exclusi\e  of  the  Church  at  Tusca- 
rora, and  foiu'  ordained  ministers,  two  of  whom  had 
charges.  Owing  to  the  newness  of  the  country  and 
the  multiplicity  of  religious  sects,  no  one  of  these 
churches  was  able  alone  to  support  the  gospel. 

The  first  church  organized  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Niagara  is  the  Indian  Church,  at 
Tuscarora.  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  was  sent  there  as  a 
teacher  and  a  mi.ssionary,  in  180.5,  and  we  first  find  a 
church  there  in  180(>,  consisting  of  seven  members. 
Between  this  date  and  1835  all  the  other  churches 
were  organized,  except  the  one  at  Wright's  Corners. 
Albion  w;us  organized  July  22d,  1824;  Barre  Centre, 
about  the  year  1820;  Carlton,  about  the  year  1831; 
Halley,  January  5th,  1819;  Knowlesville,  August 
27th,  1817;  Lewiston,  about  the  year  1817;  Loekport 
First,  in  1822;  Loekport,  Second  Ward,  in  1832;  Lyn- 
donville,  about  the  year  1834;  Medina,  about  the  year 
1831;  Mill ville,  about  the  year  1821;  Niagara  Falls, 
about  the  year  1824;  Porter,  about  the  year  1824;  Pen- 


dleton and  Wheatfield  in  1846;  Somerset,  about  the 
year  1824;  Tuscarora,  about  the  year  1805;  Wilson, 
about  the  year  1819;  Wright's  Corners,  in  1872.  Gaines, 
Gasport  and  Cambria,  once  connected  with  the  Pres- 
bytery, belong  now  to  the  Congregational  Association. 
The  old  churches  of  Chalmers  and  Pendleton  were 
united  to  form  the  Church  of  Pendleton  and  Wheatfield, 
in  1840.  The  churches  of  Kendall,  Middleport,  Pekiu, 
and  Suspension  Bridge,  are  deceased.  Since  1874, 
when  a  Semi-centenary  Sketch  was  read  before  the 
Presbytery  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Mar\'in,  of  Loekport, 
Millville  Church  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  Calvary 
Church  has  been  organized. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  half  eeutiiry,''  says  Jlr, 
Marvin,  ' '  there  were  but  few  chuich  buildings,  and 
those  were  of  small  value.  Now  our  church  build- 
ings are  worth  about  $200,000,  and  our  parsonages 
about  $33,000.  All  our  ehiu'ches  have  sanctuaries, 
and  all  but  five  have  parsonages,  and  tliis  property  is 
nearly  all  free  from  debt. 

' '  The  early  pioneers  were,  of  course,  compelled  to 
'endure  harcbiess  as  good  soldiers.'  They  leave 
many  evidences  of  ardent  devotion  and  extraordinary 
missionary  zeal.  They  were  men  of  tough  skins  and 
tender  hearts.  They  organized  at  an  early  da}-,  Mis- 
sionary and  Tract  Societies,  and  obtained  more  money 
from  the  churches  for  foreign  missions  than  for  any 
other  cause. 

"The  Presbytery  from  the  first  has  been  .^ound  to 
the  core,  and  duly  cautious  against  all  errors  in  doc- 
trine and  practice.  Members  received  from  other 
bodies  are  carefully  examined,  as  to  their  conformity 
to  the  Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
especially  in  the  earlier  times,  members  were  watched 
over  and  brought  to  trial  if  there  was  any  j  ust  ground 
to  suspect  heresy.  Private  members  were  solemnly 
warned  by  the  voice  of  Presbytery  against  such  works 
as  tho.se  of  '  Paine,  Volney,  Byron,  and  Bulwer. ' 

"The  first  revival  reported  in  Prcsbji^ery  occurred 
at  Lewiston  in  1818.  Since  that  time  every  church 
has  been  visited  repeatedly  with  '  times  of  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.'  The  most 
extensive  and  powerful  work  of  grace  occurred  i  n  the 
years  of  1840  and  1841.  In  the  year  1840,  Rev.  W.  C. 
Wisner,  then  pastor  of  the  Second  Ward  Church,  Lock- 
port,and  Rev.  E.  B.  Sherwood,  pastor  at  Wilson,  visited 
the  churches  of  Niagara  county,  by  request  of  a 
Presbyterial  Convention,  held  at  LjTidouville,  in 
which  the  sentiment  prevailed,  that  it  is  better  to 
call  in  neighboring  pastors  to  assist  each  other,  than 
to  employ  traveling  evangelists.  The  most  extensive 
and  powerful  revival  since  that  time  occurred  in  the 
year  1869.  Although  in  these  works,  as  in  all  where 
man  has  a  hand,  the  vile  has  mingled  with  the  pre- 
cious, still  our  churches  have  been  increased  in  num- 
bers and  improved  in  graces,  by  revivals  of  religion." 

Niccolls,  Samuel  J. ,  D.  D. ,  was  born  August 
3d,  1838,  iu  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.  He  was  the 
only  child  of  AVilliam  Todd  and  Elizabeth  (Jack) 
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Nk'i'iills.  ]lis  :uaclriuic  education  i-oinnu'iicrd  at 
Elilei'sritlgo  Aiadcmy,  and  was  completed  at  Jcfl'crson 
Collegi',  IVoni  whicli  lustitutiiin  he  was  gi'aduated  in 
1857.  In  tlic  Fall  of  the  same  year  he  entenul  the 
West<>rn  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  completed 
his  theological  course  of  study  in  1860.  He  wa.s 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Redstone  in  1859,  and  in  July,  1860,  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Falling  Spring  Church,  Chanibers- 
burg,  Pa.  He  continued  in  the  pastorate  of  this 
church  for  four  years,  during  which  he  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  people  as  an  alile  preacher  and  laith- 
ful  pastor,  and  the  church  greatly  prospered  under 
his  ministry.  In  November,  1864,  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
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and  entered  upon  his  ministry  there  in  January, 
1865.  Here  he  still  continues,  abundantly  blessed 
in  his  labors  and  beloved  by  his  congregation. 

Dr.  Niccolls  is  an  earnest,  agreeable  and  judicious 
man.  He  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  ministers 
of  his  day.  He  grasjis  a  subject  with  vigor,  expounds 
it  logically,  lucidly  and  thoroughly,  and  presents  it 
in  an  attractive  style,  and  with  a  graceful  and  im- 
pressive delivery.  He  is  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  Presbytery  and  Synod.  He  has  been  verj' 
useful  in  connection  with  several  of  the  Boards  of  the 
Church,  and'  in  preparing  some  of  its  Sabbath-school 
lessons.  He  has  been  prominent  in  the  negotiation 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  General  Assem- 
blies for  the  restoration  of  amicable  relations,  and  as 
one  of  the  delegates  of  the  former  body  to  the  latter, 
in  1883,  delivered  an  address  to  it,  as  the  representa- 


tive of  his  colleagues,  of  great  wisdom,   beauty  and 

force.     Dr.    Niccolls  was   elected    Moderator  of  the 

General  Assembly  (O.  S. ),  at  its  meeting  in  Detroit, 

j  in   1872,  and   presided   over   its   deliberations  with 

1  great  dignity,    ability  and  accej)t;il)leness.     Whilst 

,  devotedly  attached   to  his  own  church,    he   is  of  a 

liberal  spirit,  and  no  good  cause  that  claims  his  aid 

is  denied  his  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

Nicholas,  Rev.  Walter  Douglas,  wiis  bom  at 
Mendham,  N.  J.,  December  12th,  18,52.  He  gradn- 
atfd  at  New  Jersey  College  in  1874,  and  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city.  He  Wiis 
ordained  by  the  Central  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
May  loth,  1877,  was  pastor  of  the  Temple  Church, 
Philadelphia,  1877-80,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Nicholas  is  a  faithful  and  forcible  preacher,  and 
devoted  to  his  pastoral  work.  He  was  successful  in 
Philadelphia,  and  his  labors  in  Albany  are  attended 
with  marked  evidences  of  the  Divine  blessing. 

Niles,  Henry  Ed-wrard,  D.  D.,  second  .son  of 
William  and  Sophia  (Goodrich)  Niles,  was  born  at 
South  Hadley,  Mass.,  Augu.st  1.5th,  1823.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  and  at  the  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary ;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick;  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia; 
and  installed  p;vstor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Valatie  (Kinderhook),  NewY^ork,  October  24th,  1848. 
After  a  course  of  arduous  and  very  successful  labor, 
in  1855,  he  was  obliged,  by  broken  health,  to  cease 
from  pastoral  duties,  and  spent  about  a  year  in  trav- 
eling and  recreation.  In  the  Spring  of  1856  he  under- 
took partial  service,  as  supply  for  the  Church  at 
Angelica,  where  he  continued  for  about  tbree  years, 
the  church  being  ble-ssed  with  much  prosperity  under 
his  niinLstry.  From  1859  to  1861  he  acted  as  pastor- 
elect  of  the  North  Church,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Keturn- 
ing  to  New  York,  he  was  called  to  the  Church  at 
Albion,  from  whence,  in  1864,  he  was  called  to  the 
First  Church,  at  York,  Pa.,  and  installed  its  pastor 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Harri.sburg,  April  16th,  1865. 
Here  he  found  a  wide  field  of  usefulness,  which  he 
has  cultivated  with  great  diligence  and  success. 
Under  his  ministry,  that  church  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  nnmbers,  activity  and  Chri.stian  liberality, 
until  it  stands  among  the  foremost  of  the  Stivte. 

Dr.  Niles  is  an  able  and  earnest  preacher,  and  a, 
devoted  pastor.  He  is  well  and  favoralily  known  in 
the  Councils  of  our  Denomination.  He  was  elected 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  1874.  He 
was  an  Associate  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ecumenical  Council  at  Edinburgh,  in  1877.  He  has 
for  years  been  a  useful  member  of  several  Ecclesia.s- 
tical  and  Educational  Boards,  and  is  the  author  of 
various  pamphlets,  and  published  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses. He  is  justly  esteemed  by  his  brethren  for 
his  Chri.stian  spirit  and  zeal. 

Niles,  "William  Allen,  D.  D.,  the  only  .son  of 
Rev.   Benjamin   and    Mahlah   (Dunning)  Niles,   Wiis 
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boru  iu  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  May  2!Jth,  1H23.  He  I 
graduated  at  "Williams  College,  in  the  class  of  1847,  ' 
and  at  Auburn  Seminary  in  1850,  and  wa-s  ordained  | 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Ithaea,  June  2'id,  1850.  He 
preached  at  Beaver  Dam,  AVis.,  as  a  Home  Missionary, 
1850-53;  at  Watertown,  Wis.,  18.53-59;  at  Corning, 
N.  Y.,  1859-72;  and  at  Hornersville,  N.  Y.,  1872. 
His  son,  William  Henry  Niles,  is  a  Home  Missionary 
in  Jacksboro,  Texas;  and  his  daughter,  Mary  West 
Niles,  M.  D.,  is  a  Missionary  Physician  in  Nanking, 
China.  Dr.  Niles  is  an  able  sermonizcr  and  a  popu- 
lar preacher,  much  sought  for  on  public  occasions, 
l)()th  secular  and  religious.  He  is  a  ready  platform 
speaker,  abounding  in  sparkling  wit  and  humor. 
He  is  also  well  known  as  a  leader  of  Sunday-school 
Institutes,  and  as  a  writer  on  kindred  topics,  and 
has  published  notes  on  the  Catechism  and  a  series  of 
graded  lessons  on  Bible  study.  He  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  secular  and  religious  press,  and 
for  a  time  edited  a  Temperance  paper.  He  is  fertile 
in  expedients  for  doing  Christian  work,  and  his 
ministry  has  been  attended  with  numerous  revivals. 
He  is  a  public-.spirited  citizen,  a  wise  counsellor, 
and  a  faithful  presbyter,  as  well  as  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian. 

Nimmo,  Rev.  Gershom  Hatton,  youngest  son 
of  Rev.  Joseph  and  Hannah  Nimmo,  was  born  in 
Huntington,  Long  I.sland,  March  23d,  1834;  pur- 
sued his  preparatory  studies  with  his  father;  entered 
Princeton  College,  August,  1854;  graduated'in  1858; 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton,  Sep- 
tember, of  the  same  j'ear,  and  graduated  in  April, 
1861.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Long 
Island;  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Lewes,  Delaware,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes, 
September  26th,  1861;  was  called  from  Lewes  to 
Hartsville,  Pa.,  and  in.stalled  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Neshaminy,  in  Warminster,  by  the  Second  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia,  May  26th,  1870,  to  which 
church  he  still  ministers,  beloved  by  his  people 
and  successful  in  his  work.  Mr.  Nimmo  is  a  gentle- 
man of  excellent  spirit,  a  good  prea<:her,  and  faith- 
ful in  pastoral  and  presbyterial  duties. 

Nisbet,  Dr.  Charles,  was  born  in  Haddington, 
Scotland,  January  21st,  1736.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
studied  divinity  for  si.x  years  more,  when  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  in  1760.  In  early  life  he  w;is 
employed  as  Tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Leven.  After 
an  engagement  in  Glasgow  he  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  large  congregation  of  Montrose,  May  17th, 
1764.  Like  his  friend,  Witherspoon,  he  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Moderate  party  in  the  Kirk,  and  lam- 
pooned them  without  mercy.  He  became  no  less 
noted  as  a  friend  of  the  American  colonies,  and 
being  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  .Tolin  Dickinson  and  Dr. 
Rush,  to  become  President  of  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  Here  he  remained  from  July  4th,  1785, 
37 


till  his  death,  January  18th,  1804,  in.  the  si.vty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Nisbet  was  a  man  of  strong  natural  abilities, 
but  these  were  so  overshadowed  by  his  e.xtonsive 
reading  and  prodigious  memory,  that  it  is  by  tradi- 
tions respecting  the  latter  he  is  now  best  known.  He 
was  called  a  walking  library.  He  could  recite  copious 
psssages,  if  not  whole  books,  from  the  Greek,  Latin 
and  British  classics.  A  gentleman  once  made  a 
quotation  from  the  jEneid,  and  paused.  Dr.  Nisbet 
exclaimed,  '"WTiy  don't  you  go  on,  man!  The  rest 
is  as  good  as  what  you  have  given."  But  the  other 
being  unable  to  do  so.  Dr.  Nisbet  completed  the 
piussage  at  length.  He  was  acquainted,  more  or  less 
familiarly,  with  nine  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Spani.sh,  Italian,  German  and  Low  Dutch. 

His  wit  and  sarcasm  were  not  less  remarkable  than 
his  memory.  He  preached  mcmoriter,  and  for  a  time 
served  as  co-pastor  of  the  Carlisle  Church,  and  his 
discourses  were  lengthy.  When  the  people  com- 
plained, he  said,  that  a  long  sermon  was  a  long  afflic- 
tion to  the  ungodly,  but  consented  to  an  agreed 
limit.  As  soon  as  the  limit  was  reached  he  would 
stop  short,  tliough  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and 
.say,  "  But  your  Iwor  being  ool,  we  insist  no  further." 
A  lady  who  had  imbibed  the  fashionable  infidel  sen- 
timents which  prevailed  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  scoffing,  in  his  hearing  at  preaching,  and 
at  preachers  as  lazy  and  good  for  nothing.  "  Why," 
said  she,  ' '  I  could  preach  a  sermon  myself. "  "  Sup- 
po.se  ye  try  it,"  said  Dr.  Ni.sbet,  "and  I'll  give  ye  a 
text:  '  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  corner  of  the  house- 
top than  with  a  brawling  woman  in  a  wide  house. ' 
The  lady  was  incensed,  and  reproached  him  with 
want  of  courtesy.  ''Do  you  mean  me?"  said  .she, 
"Oh,  madam,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  "you  must  try 
it  again;   you've  come  to  the  application  too  soon." 

Dr.  Nisbet  was  a  man  of  vast  learning,  united  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  cjiild  in  worldly  afiiiirs.  But  his 
proneness  to  express  his  opinions  without  reserve,  his 
satirical  turn,  his  fixed  European  habits,  and  his 
want  of  flexibility  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  new  position,  undoubtedly  proved 
impediments  to  the  wide  and  beneficial  influence 
fondly  expected  from  his  transference  to  America. 

Nixon,  J.  Howard,  D.  D.,  was  boru  November 
27th,  1829,  in  Kent  county,  Del. ;  graduated  with 
honor  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  iu  1851,  and 
three  years  later  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary; was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Cam- 
bridge, N.  Y.,  in  June,  1856,  and  four  years  later 
installed  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  His  ministry  was  acceptable,  prosperous 
and  faithful  in  both  places,  but  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  these  charges,  the  last  in  1868. 
The  next  year  he  aeceijted  the  superintendency  of 
the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  in  1871, 
the  presidency  of  the  Female  College  at  St.  Charles, 
in  that  State.     He  raised  the  Institution  from  decline 
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to  vigor  and  usefulness,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
resume  pastoral  work,  he  resigned  his  place  as  its 
head,  and  accepted  (1876)  the  pa-storate  of  the  Cen- 
tral Church,  of  AVilmington,  Delaware,  which  con- 
tinues to  flourish  under  his  wise,  active  and  faithful 
ministry. 

Nixon,  Hon.  John  Thompson,  was  horn  in 
Fairton,  N.  J.,  August  31st,  1820;  prepared  for  col- 
lege iu  Bridgeton ;  graduated  with  distinguished 
honors  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1841;  studied 
law  two  years  under  ex-Governer  Elias  P.  Seeley, 
then  a  year  with  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Pennybacher,  of 
Virginia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Virginia, 
in  May,  1844.  The  next  Summer  he  returned  to  his 
native  State  and  received  his  license  to  practice  in 
New  Jersey,  at  the  October  Terra  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  1845.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  in  1848  and  again  the  next  year,  and  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  when  he  was  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age.  In  1858  the  First  District  of 
New  Jersey  elected  him  a  member  of  the  Thirty- 
si.xth  Congress  of  the  United  Stiites,  and  re-elected 
him  to  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  in  1800.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce 
throughout  the  four  yeiirs.  He  declined  to  serve  a 
third  term,  though  his  course  had  been  brilliant, 
effective,  and  eminently  satisftictory  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  District.  In  1863  he  delivered  the 
annual  address  before  the  two  Literary  Societies  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  theme  :  ' '  Endur- 
ance, Indi\idual  and  National,"  and  his  oration  was 
both  scholarly  and  eloquent.  In  1864  he  became  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  and  has  ever  since 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  Institution. 
Iu  1870  President  Grant  appointed  him  the  United 
States  Judge  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  and  he 
continues  to  fill  this  high  and  responsible  office,  with 
great  ability,  learning  and  rectitude. 

Judge  Nixon  prepared  the  second,  third  aud  fourth 
editions  of  the  late  Judge  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer's  Digest  of 
the  Statute  Laws  of  the  State,  with  copious  indexes 
and  a  complete  body  of  notes.  He  also  prepared  a 
"  Book  of  Forms  "  for  popular  use,  admirably  adapted 
for  their  purpose.  He  has  given  much  attention  to 
Sabbath-school  work,  having  been  eighteen  years  a 
superintendent  of  a  Sabbath  school.  In  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church,  as  a  ruling  elder,  he  has 
been  repeatedly  a  prominent  member.  He  was  espe- 
cially active  iu  the  Old  School  Assembly  of  1869,  in 
promoting  the  reunion.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  committee  of  seven  ministers  and  five 
elders,  engaged  in  revising  the  Form  of  Government 
and  Book  of  Discipline.  He  is  one  of  ibur  residuary 
legatees  to  whom  the  late  John  C.  Green  entrusted 
for  disti'ibution  to  religious  aud  charitable  objects  an 
estate  of  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars. 

Noble,  Mason,  D.  D.,  was  born  March  18th, 
1809,  at  Williamstown,  Mass.  He  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1827;  studied  theology  in 


Princeton  Seminary  in  1828;  became  a  Tutor  in 
Williams  College,  continuing  hi.s  theological  studies 
under  Rev.  Drs.  Gridley,  Grillin  and  Beman;  wits 
licensed  June  14th,  1831,  by  Berkshire  Congrega- 
tional Association,  Mass.,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
same  Association,  February  15th,  1832.  He  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in  W;Lshiiig- 
ton,  D.  C,  from  December  17th,  1832,  until  July  21st, 
1839;  pastor  of  the  Eleventh  Church  in  New  York 
city  from  October  14th,  1839,  until  June  9th,  1850; 
associate  pastor  with  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan,  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
from  June  10th,  1850,  until  February  1st,  1851; 
Principal  of  a  Young  La<lies'  Seminary  iu  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  from  April  1st,  1851,  to  June  1st,  1853; 
Chaplain  in  the  Navy  from  1853  until  1871,  when  he 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  During  this  period 
of  eighteen  years,  being  located  in  Washington  much 
of  the  time,  he,  as  far  as  possible,  served  the  Sixth 
Church,  as  pastor-elect.  He  also  supplied  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Williamstown,  Mass. ,  from 
October  1st,  1865,  until  October  21st,  1866.  In  1870 
the  Sixth  Church  of  Washington  again  elected  him 
to  be  its  pastor,  aud,  witliout  being  installed,  he 
thenceforward,  as  pastor-elect,  served  it  zealously, 
faithfully  and  successfully,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  October  24th,  1881.  He  passed  away  sub- 
missively and  most  peacefully.  Dr.  Noble's  nature 
was  in  accord  with  his  name.  He  was  a  noble  man 
in  truth;  courageous,  kind,  gentle,  firm,  true  and 
loving.  His  preaching  was  scriptural,  evangelical 
and  unctuous. 

Noel,  Rev.  E.  P.,  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  in 
1804.  His  parents  removed  to  Anderson  county, 
Tenn.,  and  gave  their  sou  such  an  educ;ition  as  that 
portion  of  our  country  aflbrded.  He  studied  theology 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  JIarysville, 
Tenn.,  aud  was  licensed  and  ordained  Ijy  Holston 
I'resbytery.  He  began  his  ministry  in  Jasper  county, 
Tenn.,  iu  1833;  iu  1835  moved  to  Knox^ille,  111., 
where  for  two  years  he  labored  with  acceptance,  and 
then  removed  to  Columbia,  Mo. ,  then  to  Rocheport, 
then  to  Bolivar,  Polk  county,  Mo. 

He  was  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  who  preached 
south  of  the  Osage.  He  organized  a  church  near 
Bolivar,  and  one  twenty-five  miles  distant,  in  Green 
county,  near  Springfield,  and  preached  to  these 
charges  and  in  other  places.  The  next  year  he  found 
two  other  ministers,  viz.,  Messrs.  Dodge  and  Jones, 
formerly  of  the  Harmony  Indian  Mission,  who  united 
with  him  and  formed  a  Presbytery.  He  continued  here 
for  more  than  two  years  longer,  suffering  all  the  pri- 
vations incident  to  a  life  of  poverty  in  a  new  settle- 
ment. A  man  with  less  energy,  suftering  as  he  did, 
from  an  ulcer  on  his  leg,  wouhl  have  shrunk  back 
from  the  toil  he  endured.  He  now  walked  on  crutches, 
and  his  limb  had  become  so  painful  that,  for  months 
at  a  time,  he  could  not  obtain  a  single  night's  rest. 
Yet  nothing  kept  him  from  his  appointments,  not 
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even  sickness  in  his  family.  He  would  start  out  in  a 
storm  to  cross  a  prairie,  where  the  only  landmark 
was  a  distant  point  of  timber,  and  that  frequently 
hidden  from  view  by  the  driving  snow. 

Mr.  Noel  next  moved  to  Ball's  Mills,  near  Fort 
Scott,  where  he  occasionally  preached,  and  his  efforts 
were  blessed  with  an  abundant  outpourin'^  of  the 
Holy  Spu'it.  Similar  results  followed  his  labors  at 
Plum  Grove  Church,  in  Ray  county.  In  18.50  he  re- 
moved to  Troy,  Liucolu  county,  and  continued  here 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties, 
growing  in  usefulness  and  the  esteem  of  the  commun- 
ity, and  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  his  charge, 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  March  22d, 
18(!4. 

Norcross,  G-eorge,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  and  wiUs  consecrated  from  his  birth  to  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  by  the  prayers  and  vows  of 
his  godlj'  mother.  In  1844  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Monmouth,  Illinois.  After  a  careful  pre- 
paratory course,  he  graduated  at  Monmouth  College. 
The  Winter  of  1861-2  he  spent  in  the  Northwestern 
Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago.  In  the  Spring  of 
1862  he  was  engaged  as  a  Tutor  in  Monmouth  Col- 
lege, and  soon  afterwards  was  elected  to  a  professor- 
ship in  that  Institution.  This  position  he  accepted, 
and  studied  theology  in  the  U.  P.  Seminary,  then 
located  near  the  college.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Warren,  April  IGth,  18615,  and 
immediately  commenced  preaching  at  North  Hender- 
son, 111.,  while  still  teaching  in  the  college.  After 
preaching  about  seventeen  months,  he  spent  the 
Winter  of  1864-5  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
June  Cth,  1865,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  North  Henderson,  111.  In  April,  1866,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Galesburg,  111. 
Here  he  labored  for  nearly  three  years,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  over  which  he  was  installed  pastor. 
May  27th,  1869,  and  in  which  his  acceptable  and  suc- 
cessful ministry  still  continues. 

Dr.  Norcross  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1871,  in  Chicago,  and  of  the  A.ssembly  of  1874, 
in  St.  Louis.  He  Wiis  also  an  Associate  Member  of 
the  First  General  Presbyterian  Council,  convened  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  July,  1877.  He  is  now  in  the 
prime  of  life,  a  minister  of  popular  address  and 
eminently  instructive.  His  church  is  large  and 
influential. 

"  North  Carolina  Presbyterian."  This  Jour- 
nal was  started  in  1858,  in  Fayetteville,  by  a  joint 
stock  company,  which  had  previously  obtained  the 
endorsement  of  the  Presbj'teries  and  the  Synod.  The 
enterprise  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  financial  suc- 
cess, and  paid  a  good  dividend  every  year.  It  was 
managed  by  an  E.\;ecutive  Committee,  in  which  each 
Presbytery  was  represented,  and  its  editors  received 
regular  salaries.  Its  tone,  from  the  start,  reflected 
the  aims  of  its  founders,  and  has  been  characteristic 


of  the  region  of  its  birth  and  influence.  It  has  been 
.solid  and  conservative  in  its  utterances,  meeting  all 
current  issues  with  ability.  It  has  been  able,  with- 
out pedantry,  or  philosophical  or  literary  assumption ; 
sound  and  firm  in  doctrine,  without  controversial 
aims,  and  thoroughly  Presbyterian  in  woof  and  web. 
Its  courteous  bearing  has  commanded  the  respect  of 
the  organs  of  other  denomhiations,  and,  aiming  to 
be  a  means  of  drawing  out,  and  systematizing  and 
stimulating  the  energies  of  the  domestic  field,  it  has 
been  a  religious  journal  of  general  int^'re.st,  and  suited 
to  families  in  all  localities. 

The  first  editors  of  the  North  Carolina  Presbijterian 
were  the  Rev.  George  McNeill  and  Bartholomew  Ful- 
ler, an  elder,  both  of  Fayetteville.  The  first  number 
was  issued  in  January,  1858.  lu  May  of  that  year 
Mr.  Fuller  retired,  and  Rev.  Willis  L.  Jliller,  then  of 
Orange  Presbytery,  was  selected  to  fill  his  place.  He 
resigned  it  in  December,  1859.  Mr.  McNeill  then  re- 
mained in  sole  charge  until  his  failing  health  made 
it  necessary  to  relinnuish  part  of  his  labor,  and  in 
July,  1861,  his  brother,  Rev.  James  McNeill,  was 
elected  co-editor.  Rev.  George  McNeill  died  in 
August,  1861,  and  his  brother  conducted  the  paper 
until  March,  1865,  at  which  time  his  death  occurred. 

After  a  temporary  suspension,  the  paper  was 
revived  by  William  L.  McKay,  as  an  individual  enter- 
prise, the  stockholders  assigning  to  him  their 
interest  in  the  property,  on  condition  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  paper  in  North  Carolina  was  to  be 
continued  and  they  to  receive  it  for  life.  Mr.  Fuller 
again  became  its  editor,  and  afterwards  Rev.  John 
M.  Sherwood,  then  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Fayette- 
ville, bought  the  paper,  and  became  its  editor  and 
manager  till  his  death.  After  this  the  property  was 
sold  to  a  stock  company,  in  October,  1872,  and  Rev. 
T.  L.  DeVeaux,  of  Florida,  was  elected  to  the  edito- 
rial chair,  and  continued  in  charge  till  his  death  in 
1876.  The  paper  was  then  irndcr  charge  of  Rev. 
Joseph  R.  Wilson,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Churchin 
Wilmington,  until  March,  1877,  when  he  retired, 
and  Mr.  John  McLaurin,  an  elder  in  his  church,  was 
elected,  and  has  remained  sole  editor,  manager  and 
proprietor.  In  November,  1874,  the  paper  was  moved 
to  Wilmington,  where  it  is  now  published. 

North-west,  Theological  Seminary  of.  The 
first  attempt  to  establish  a  theological  seminary  for 
the  Northwestern  States  w;us  made  by  the  Synod  of 
Indiana  in  1830,  in  connection  with  a  college  at  Han- 
over, Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  river.  Rev.  John  Matthe^^•s, 
D.D.,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  Professor  of  Didactic 
and  Polemic  Theology,  and  removed  to  that  place  in 
the  Spring  of  that  year.  Here  for  the  next  ten  years 
he  taught  successive  classes  of  theological  students, 
as.sisted  by  Rev.  George  Bishop,  A.M.,  and  other  in- 
structors chosen  from  time  to  time.  At  this  place 
forty-five  young  men  were  thus  trained  for  the  minis- 
try. In  the  year  1840  the  seminary  was  removed  to 
New  Albany,  Indiana.     Its  Board  of  Directors,  acting 
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under  the  direction  of  tbe  Synods  of  Indiana  and 
Cincinnati,  then  associated  in  the  care  of  the  Institu- 
tion, were  induced  to  make  this  removal,  in  consid- 
eration of  a  donation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
offered  hy  Elias  Ayers,  Escj.,  of  New  Albany,  on 
condition  of  this  change  of  locality.  For  the  next 
seventeen  years  the  seminary  was  taught  at  New 
Albany,  by  a  Faculty  consisting  of  the  following: 
Dr.  Matthews,  till  his  death  in  1848,  Dr.  James  Wood, 
Dr.  Daniel  Stewart,  Dr.  Erasmus  D.  MacMaster,  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Thomas,  and  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley.  At 
this  point,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  students 
received  instruction. 

In  1857  the  seven  Northwestern  Synods  that  had 
now  become  associated  in  the  control  of  the  seminary, 
partly  induced  by  the  opening  of  the  new  Seminary 
at  Danville,  Ky.,  and  the  nearness  of  Lane  Seminary, 
at  Cincinnati,  and  partly  by  the  desire  to  have  a 
seminary  in  some  locality  more  central  to  the  great 
Northwestern  field,  took  measures  for  the  transfer  of 
their  Institution  to  the  General  Assembly,  leaving 
the  Assembly  free  to  choose  the  new  location.  The 
Assembly  of  May,  1859,  which  met  in  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  accepted  this  offer  of  the  Synods,  and 
after  a  full  discussion,  fixed  upon  Chicago,  111.,  as 
the  proper  place.  It  was  known  to  the  A.ssembly 
that  a  large  and  vahiable  donation  in  land,  suifcible 
for  a  site,  could  be  obtained  at  that  pl.ace,  and  the 
Hon.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  who  attended  the  meeting 
in  jierson,  offered  a  permanent  endowment,  in  cash,  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  case  the  seminary 
should  be  established  at  Chicago.  The  Assembly 
accordingly  appointed  a  Board  of  Directors,  cho.se  a 
Faculty  of  Instruction,  and  ordered  the  opening  of 
the  Institution  at  Chicago  in  the  Autumn  following. 
Rev.  Nathan  L.  Rice,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Willis  Lord,  P.  D., 
Rev.  Leroy  J.  Halsey,  D.  n.,  and  Rev.  William  M. 
Scott,  D.D.,  were  elected  Profes.sors  in  the  several 
chairs,  and  were  inaugurated  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  first  session  at  Chicago.  The  session  opened  in 
September,  1859,  with  fifteen  students.  Since  that 
time  the  Institution  has  graduated  a  class  every  year, 
the  average  of  regular  graduates  being  between  eight 
and  twelve  per  year. 

In  180.3  a  substantial  brick  and  stone  building  was 
erected  on  the  seminary  ground,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000, 
chiefly  from  funds  obtained  in  New  York  city.  The 
grounds  lying  near  the  northern  limits  of  the  city, 
and  consisting  of  twenty-five  acres,  were  donated,  in 
two  adj  acent  1  ots,  one  of  twenty  acres,  the  gift  of  Hon. 
William  B.  Ogden  and  his  partner  Mr.  ShefSeld,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  other,  of  five  acres,  donated 
by  Messrs.  William  Sill  and  Diviney,  of  Chicago. 
At  the  time  of  the  donation  this  land  was  valued  at 
$1000  per  acre.  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  it  was 
valued  at  ten  times  that  amount.  It  is  already,  or 
soon  will  be  worth  double  this  last  estimate.  In  1875 
another  building,  costing  $15,000,  was  erected,  con- 
taining chapel,    library  and    recitation   rooms,    the 


funds  being  contributed  by  C.  H.  McCormick  and  C. 
B.  Nelson,  of  Chicago,  and  Jesse  Ij.  Williams,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Professors  at 
Chicago  the  chairs  of  instruction  have  been  filled, 
for  varying  periods,  by  the  following  Professors:  Rev. 
Charles  Elliott,  D.D.,  Hebrew  Language  and  New 
Tesfciment  Exegesis;  Rev.  William  M.  Blackburn, 
D.I).,  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History;  Rev.  E.  D. 
MacMaster,  n.n..  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology; 
Rev.  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.  u. ,  ll.d.,  DidiK^tic  and 
Polemic  Theology,  and  Rev.  Robert  W.  Patterson, 
D.  D. ,  Christian  Ethics  and  Apologetics. 

Mr.  McCormick,  the  original  donor  of  the  Institu- 
tion has  at  several  times  added  other  large  donations 
in  cixsh,  as  the  seminary  needed  funds,  probably  by 
this  time  doubling  his  first  gift.  During  the  present 
year  three  elegant  brick  and  stone  dwellings,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Professors,  have  been  erected 
on  the  seminary  grounds,  costing  about  $30,00(1,  most 
of  it  the  gift  of  Mr.  McCormick.  The  present  Faculty 
consists  of  Dr.  L.  J.  HaLsey,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Church  Government  and  theSacratnents;  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Skinner,  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology;  Dr. 
Willis  G.  Craig,  Biblical  and  Ecclesiasticil  History; 
Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  Horaileties  and  Pastoral  The- 
ology; Dr.  David  C.  Marquis,  Greek  E.xegesis  and 
New  Testament  Literature,  and  Rev.  Edward  S. 
Curtis,  Instructor  in  Hebrew  Language  and  Old 
Testament  Literature. 

The  library  of  the  seminary  consists  of  about  ten 
thousand  volumes  of  choice  theological  and  miscella- 
neous liter.ature.  It  includes  the  old  New  Albany 
Library,  which  came  to  the  Institution  as  a  part  of 
its  assets  as  the  legitimate  successor.  It  was  decided 
both  by  the  courts  and  by  vote  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, that  the  Seminary  at  Chicago  is  the  true  suc- 
cessor of  all  the  piist,  and  as  such,  the  true  Alma 
Mater  of  all  the  Hanover  and  New  Albany  Alumni, 
making  one  and  the  same  Institution,  through  all  its 
changes. 

Norton,  Augustus,  Theodore,  D.  D.,  son  of 
Theodore  Norton  and  Mary  (Judd)  Norton,  w.is  born 
in  Cornw.all,  Conn.,  March  28th,  1808.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  August  15th,  1832,  with  one  of  the 
highest  honors  of  the  class.  He  taught  for  some  time 
in  an  academy  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  at  the  same  time 
reading  theology  with  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Smith.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia,  Septem- 
ber 17th,  1834,  and  at  once  commenced  his  ministerial 
labors  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Windham, 
N.  Y.  Removing  to  Illinois,  he  arrived  at  Naples,  Octo- 
ber 25th,  1835,  and  remained  for  one  year,  pn^nching 
at  Naples  and  Meredosia.  In  1836  he  removed  to 
Griggsville,  and  labored  there,  at  Pittsficld  and  Atlas, 
till  April,  1833.  .^t  Pittsfield  he  organized  a  Pres- 
byterian Chui'ch,  in  January,  1838,  being  the  first  of 
a  large  number  of  churches  which  he  afterwards 
gathered.     He   then  accepted  an   invitation   to   St. 
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Louis,  where,  under  his  labors,  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Church  was  organized,  in  the  Fall  of  1838,  and 
where  he  continued  for  one  year.  In  February,  1839, 
he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Alton,  111. ,  and  installed  May  9th.  This 
position  he  retained  for  more  than  nineteen  years, 
during  all  of  which  period  his  relations  with  his 
own  flock  and  with  all  his  evangelical  fellow-laborers 
were  of  the  most  endearing  and  harmonious  character. 
The  church  flourished  greatly  under  his  leadership, 
and  became,  in  its  character  and  influence,  one  of  the 
leading  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  State. 

In  September,  1859,  Dr.  Norton  was  appointed 
"District  Secretary  of  Church  E.xtension  and  Home 
Missions,"  for  the  West,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
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a  number  of  years.  In  May,  1845,  he  originated,  and 
for  twenty-three  years  edited  and  published,  the 
Prcsbi/tcry  Reporter,  a  monthly  magazine,  the  list  of 
which  he  transferred  to  the  Cincinnali  Herald  in  1868. 
He  is  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Monticello  Female  Academy, 
and  of  Blackburn  University.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
decided  ability,  thoroughly  evangelical  in  his  religious 
views,  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  zealous 
in  doing  good.  His  "History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  State  of  Illinois"  is  thoroughly 
prepared,  and  entitles  him  to  lasting  gratitude.  Dr. 
Norton's  home  is  in  Alton. 

Norton,  Rev.  Herman,  was  born  in  New  Hart- 
ford, N.  Y.,  July  2d,  1799;  graduated  from  Hamilton 
College  in  1823,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 


of  Oneida,  February  9th,  1826.  He  labored  as  an 
evangelist  in  revivals,  182G-30 ;  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  corner  of  Prince  and  Crosby 
Streets,  New  York,  1830-35 ;  pastor  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  1836-38;  and  supply  and  evangelist,  1838-43. 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  American  Protestant  Society, 
and  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union, 
1843-50,  residing  in  New  York.  He  died  in  that 
city,  November  20th,  1850.  Mr.  Norton  published 
"The  Christian  and  Deist  in  Contrast, "  "  Record  of 
Facts  Concerning  the  Persecutions  at  Madeira," 
"Signs  of  Danger  and  Promise,"  "Startling  Facta 
for  American  Protestants,"  and  some  tracts. 

Nott,  Charles  DeKay,  D.  D.,  is  the  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Cooper  Nott,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  distinguished 
President  of  Union  College  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  near  Albanj',  N.  Y.,  September 
12th,  1833;  attended  the  Albany  Academy;  entered 
Union  College  in  1852  and  graduated  in  1854.  He 
studied  theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  city,  in  1856,  completing  the  usual  course 
two  years  later  (1857-59)  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; 
was  ordained  and  became  pastor  of  the  First  Ke- 
formed  Dutch  Church,  Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  iu  1859; 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Urbana,  111.,  in  1866;  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in 
1869;  the  Choteau  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  1871;  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  in  1873,  and  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington,  N.  J.,  in  1881. 

Dr.  Nott  has  a  genial,  sympathetic  temperament,  is 
a  fluent  speaker,  talking  rapidly,  in  a  pleasing,  con- 
versational style.  His  sermons  are  of  a  practical, 
rather  than  a  doctrinal  character,  more  after  the 
method  of  James  than  of  Paul.  His  ministry,  espe- 
cially in  Kansas  City,  was  very  successful,  enlisting 
the  young  in  church  work,  and  attracting  crowded 
bouses,  particularly  at  the  night  services.  The 
warmth  and  earnestness  of  his  manner  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  usefulness  of  his  labors,  and 
he  has  had  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  brethren. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Union  College, 
in  1876.  He  has  not  published  any  work  of  special 
prominence,  but  has  been  an  occasional  and  accept- 
able contributor  to  the  leading  religious  periodicals. 

Nott,  Eliphalet,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born  at 
Ashl'ord,  Windham  count}',  Conn.,  June  2.5th,  1773. 
At  si.Kteen  he  taught  a  school  at  Pautapang,  Lord's 
Bridge,  and  was  there  for  two  successive  winters. 
At  eighteen  he  took  charge  of  the  Plainfield  Academy, 
and  at  the  same  time  pursued  his  classical  and 
mathematical  studies,  under  the  Kev.  Dr.  Benedict. 
On  leaving  Plainfield,  he  became  a  member  of  Brown 
University,  and  remained  there  about  a  year.  He 
did  not,  however,  graduate  in  course,  but  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1795.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  London  Congregational 
I  Association,   June    2oth,    1796,   and  after   laboring 
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about  two  months  as  a  missionary  near  Otsego  Lake, 
accepted  an  invitation  to  return  to  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  preacher  and  a 
teacher.  Here  he  established  a  flourisliing  academy, 
and  had  charge  of  it  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
place.  After  leaving  Cherry  Valley,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
When  the  news  of  tlie  duel  between  Hamilton  and 
Burr  reached  Albany,  Dr.  Nott  preached  a  .sermon  on 
Hamilton,  which  gave  him  a  wide  and  lasting  fame  as 
a  pulpit  orator,  and  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  assisting  greatly  to  bring  odium 
on  the  bloody  practice  of  duelling.  Soon  after,  he 
was  elected  President  of  Union  College,  and  under 
his  wise  and  energetic  administration  it  rose  from 
its  depressed  condition  to  great  prosperity.  During 
his  long  and  successful  incumbency  upwards  of  four 
thousand  young  men  graduated,  among  whom  were 
many  who  subsequently  occupied  distinguished  posi- 
tions in  the  State  and  the  Church.  In  1862  he 
presided  for  the  hist  time  at  the  annual  commence- 
ment.    He  died  January  2yth,  186G. 

Intellectually,  Dr.  Nott  was  a  remarkable  man, 
many-sided,  and  superior  on  most  sides.  In  this 
respect  he  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  w;is  a  great  financier,  and  enriched 
him.self  and  Union  College  by  his  masterly  skill 
and  enterprise.  As  a  preacher  he  was  pre-eminent. 
He  was  oratorical,  without  being  declamatory,  and  a 
more  finished  or  perfect  oratory  was  never  heard  in 
the  American  pulpit.  The  moral  impression  of  his 
sermons  was  always  profound.  Being  a  truly  devout 
man,  he  was  charitable  and  catholic.  He  was 
remarkably  superior  to  all  the  littlenesses  of  human 
selfishness.  As  a  crowning  glory  of  his  character 
and  life,  he  was  pre-eminently  and  unreservedly  a 
peacemaker,  the  chief  element  in  this  excellence 
being  his  own  forgiving  spirit. 

Nott,  Captain  Richard  T.,  was  born  at  Say- 
brook,  Conn.,  in  June,  1708;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1818;  removed  to  Virginia  in  1820;  to  South 
Carolina  in  1822,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  law. 
He  removed  to  Alabama  in  ISIU,  engaged  in  planting 
in  Greene  county,  and  resided  there  until  his  death, 
in  1869.  He  had  gifts  and  .influence  which  would, 
if  he  had  desired,  have  raised  him  to  very  high 
positions  in  the  State.  But  he  declined  all  these, 
except  taking  command  of  a  company  in  the  Florida 
War;  and  yet  such  was  his  intelligence,high  character 
and  public  spirit,  that  his  advice  was  widely  sought 
and  followed. 

In  18:10,  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood,  and  in  the 
midst  of  earthly  success,  he  became  a  subject  of 
grace,  and  consecrated  his  life  to  the  Saviour.  For 
twenty-nine  years  he  was  a  ruling  elder  of  Beth- 
.salem  Church,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Tuskaloosa,  which 
he  served  cheerfully  and  faithfully,  with  his  best 
powers,  time,  substance  and  open  and  decided  influ- 
ence.    He  was  a  power  for  good  in  his  whole  region. 


He  frequently  served  as  a  member  of  Presbj-tery  and 
Synod,  and  several  times  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  eminently  useful,  by  means 
of  his  singularly  wi.se  counsels,  his  strong  conserva- 
tism, his  impartiality  in  judgment,  his  conciliatory 
spirit,  his  active  labors  and  his  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church.  He  was  no  sectarian,  b\it  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Alabama  is  largely  indebted 
to  his  zeal  and  wisdom  through  an  important  period 
of  its  hi.story.  His  character  and  services  are  de- 
serving of  an  honorable  and  lasting  record. 

Nundy,  Rev.  G-opeenath,  was  born  of  respect- 
able parents  belonging  to  the  Kayath  caste,  in  Cal- 
cutta, India,  in  1807.  At  an  early  age  he  received,  at 
home,  instruction  in  the  Bengalee,  his  own  vernacu- 
lar language,  and  when  perfected  in  this,  he  was  sent 
to  the  School  Society's  Institution  (then  recently 
established  under  the  auspices  of  David  Hare,  Esq.), 
to  study  the  English  language,  which  was  considered 
the  sure  road  to  wealth  and  distinction.  He  had 
long  been  convinced  of  the  folsehood  of  Hinduism. 
A  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Duff,  on  the  gospel  method 
of  salvation,  roused  his  spiritual  being,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  become  a  Christian.  Early  one  morning, 
in  December,  1832,  he  entered  Dr.  Dufi"s  study,  and 
after  silence  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
his  countenance  expressed  some  great  mental  con- 
flict, bursting  into  tears,  he  said  :  ' '  Can  I  be  saved  ? 
Shall  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  called  a  son  of 
God,  and  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Shall  I  he  ad- 
mitted into  his  holy  family?  "  He  soon  after  made 
a  profession  of  religion,  and  was  admitted  by  Dr. 
Duff  into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  hy  the  rite  of 
baptism.  In  the  year  1833  he  accompanied  Arch- 
deacon Corrie,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Madras,  to  the 
Northwest,  anii  took  charge  of  an  English  school  at 
Futtehpore,  largely  supported  by  Dr.  Madden,  the 
civil  surgeon  of  that  station. 

During  the  years  1837-8  a  fearful  famine  prevailed 
in  the  northwest  provinces  of  India,  and  a  large 
number  of  orphans  were  collected  by  Dr.  Madden. 
Gopeenath  was  very  active  in  procuring  orphan  chil- 
dren, and  afterwards  diligent  in  training  them  for 
future  usefulness.  Dr.  Madden,  in  consequence  of 
the  ill  health  an(^  death  of  Mrs.  Madden,  was  unable 
to  continue  the  orphan  institution  under  their  care, 
and  divided  them  between  the  Church  of  England's 
Mission,  at  Benares,  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  at  Futtehgurh.  The  orphans  for 
the  latter  place  were  sent  on  under  the  care  of 
Gopeenath,  who  was  employed  by  the  Mission  as  an 
assistant.  His  services  at  this  time  were  invaluable 
to  the  Mission,  not  only  in  consequence  of  his  previous 
employment  and  training,  but  also  as  he  was  enabled 
to  act  as  interpreter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  preach- 
ing and  distributing  books  among  the  natives.  From 
November,  1838,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  in 
the  employment  of  the  Mission,  with  the  exception 
of  about  a  j'ear,  in  1848  or  1849. 
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lu  1844  he  was  ordained  by  Furrukhabad  Presby- 
tery, aud  was  stationed  at  tlie  cautoument  ol'Futteli- 
gurh,  where  he  opened  a  school  for  boys,  and  also 
established  a  flourishing  school  for  girls.  The  super- 
intendence of  these  schools,  with  almost  daily  preach- 
ing, gave  him  constant  employment,  aud  made  his 
labors  very  useful. 

Futtehporc  having  become  vacant,  he  was,  at  the 
request  of  the  Allahabad  Mission,  transferred  to  tliat 
station  in  18.33,  where  he  remained  until  bis  death. 
Gopeenath  w;is  never  so  happy,  or  developed  his 
character  so  fully,  as  when  placed  in  charge  of  this 
station  at  Futtehpore.  He  was  abundant  in  labors, 
and  established  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  city 
and  the  jail,  besides  giving  instruction  for  a  time  to 
fifty  Patwarees,  or  vOlage  record  keepers.  In  June 
of  1857  his  labors  were  interrupted  by  the  mutiny. 


and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Allahabad.  In  that 
trying  period  he  evinced  a  spirit  not  unlike  that 
which  animated  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the 
primitive  Christians. 

Gopeenath,  in  the  prospect  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  March  14th,  1861,  said  to  the  Kev.  J.  J. 
Walsh,  of  Futtehgurh,  "I  am  not  afraid  to  die;  I 
can  trust  that  Jesus  whom  I  have  so  often  preached 
to  others."  Dr.  Dulf,  in  a  letter  referring  to  the 
stunning  intelligence  he  had  received,  of  the  decease 
of  "  his  greatly  beloved  sou  in  the  Lord,"  the  Kev. 
Gopeenath  Nundy,  says,  "Oh,  he  was  a  dear  one  in- 
deed; so  simple,  so  docile,  so  humble,  so  aftectionate, 
so  grateful,  so  earnest,  so  disinterested,  so  intensely 
devoted,  so  single-eyed,  so  single-minded,  so  wholly 
absorbed  in  labors  of  faith  and  love,  so  instant  in 
se;isou  and  out  of  season. ' ' 


o 


Oakey,  Rev.  Peter  D.,  was  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  in  1816;  graduated  at  Rutgers  College 
in  1841,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church  in  1844.  The  same  year  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island.  In  1847  he  took  charge  of  the 
Middle  Reformed  Church,  Brooklyn.  In  1850  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Jamaica, 
where  he  continued,  much  beloved  by  his  people,  till 
1870,  when,  ovring  to  ill-health,  he  resigned  his 
charge  and  opened  a  classical  boarding  school  at 
Neshanic,  N.  J.,  where  he  continued  until  1876. 
The  last  three  years  of  his  residence  there  he  served 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Three  Bridges,  which  owes 
its  organization  mainly  to  his  labors  and  influence. 
While  preaching  at  Jamaica  he  organized  a  church 
at  Springfield,  from  a  part  of  his  congregation. 
Ha\"ing  recovered  his  voice,  he  accepted  a  call  from 
this  church,  where  he  is  now  laboring  acceptably. 
Mr.  Oakey  is  remarkably  gifted  as  an  off-hand 
speaker.  In  the  history  of  Somerset  county,  N.  J., 
he  is  described  as  "  a  clear-headed  thinker  and  skilled 
conversationalist."  By  his  integrity  he  has  gained 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  whole  community 
in  which  he  lives.  By  his  moderation,  courtesy  and 
genial  manners  he  has  avoided  those  causes  of  oftence 
so  incident  to  a  faithful  pastor's  life.  His  ministry 
has  been  much  blessed.  He  has  published  a  numlier 
of  interesting  addresses  and  sermons,  among  which 
are,  "  Thales,  the  First  Ionian  School-teacher,"  "  The 
Anti-Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks,"  "Rome 
an  Enemy  to  the  Free  Circulation  of  the  Bible," 
' '  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism  Compared, ' ' 
and  "  The  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Springfield,  Long  Island." 


Oakland  College.  In  1829,  the  want  of  an  edu- 
cational institution,  of  the  highest  grade,  became  so 
apparent  to  the  leading  members  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Mississipi)i,  that,  at  an  interlocutory  session  of 
Presbytery,  held  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in  April  of 
that  year,  it  was  resolved  that  an  elfort  should  be 
made  to  establish  such  an  Institution  within  the 
bounds  and  under  the  care  of  Presbj'tery.  This 
efl'ort  led  to  the  founding,  in  1830,  of  "  Oakland  Col- 
lege, ' '  originally  called,  in  the  act  of  incorijoration, 
"The  Institution  of  Learning  under  the  care  of  the 
Mississippi  Presbytery."  The  site  of  the  college  was 
fixed  at  a  rural  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  Church, 
Claiborne  county,  about  four  miles  distant  from  the 
town  of  Rodney,  on  the  Mississippi  river.  The  Rev. 
.leremiah  Chamberlain,  D.  I).,  was  appointed  the  first 
President.  From  his  installation,  in  1830,  to  his 
death,  in  1851,  Dr.  Chamberlain  devoted  the  whole 
force  of  his  energetic  and  many-sided  nature  to  the 
upbuilding  of  this  In.stitution ;  and  he  was  gratified 
by  seeing  it,  at  several  periods  in  the  course  of  his 
administration,  attain  a  high  degree  of  success.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  one  hundred  and  twenty  young 
men  had  been  graduated  from  its  halls,  and  hundreds 
more  had  received,  in  a  partial  degree,  the  benefit  of 
its  instructions.  In  accordance  with  the  original 
plan,  a  theological  chair  was  introduced  in  1837, 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Samuel  Beach  Jones, 
D.D.,  which  continued  in  existence  till  1841.  During 
its  existence  a  small  class  of  students  was  educated 
for  the  ministry,  some  of  whom  subsequently  filled 
important  posts  as  members  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Mississippi. 

In  the  year  1839  the  college  was  transferred  to  the 
care  of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi,  and  remained  thus, 
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a  Synodical  Institution,  till  the  year  1871,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  its  resources  through 
the  disastrous  effect  of  the  recent  war  and  under  the 
overwhelming  pressure  of  debt,  the  Synod  resolved 
to  sell  the  college  buildings  to  the  Sfcite  of  Mississippi 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  Alcorn  University 
for  colored  young  men.  The  funds  of  all  sorts  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  delits  of  the  Institution,  were  con- 
veyed by  Sj'nod  to  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  in 
1876,  upon  condition  that  the  Presbytery  would 
establish  at  some  eligible  point  within  its  bounds  an 
"Institution  of  liberal  Christian  learning."  The 
gift  was  accepted,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  terms 
upon  which  it  was  made,  a  charter  was  obtained  for 
the  Chamberlain-Hunt  Academy,  and  Port  Gibson 
was  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  Institution.  Under 
this  form  the  germ  of  thp  enterprise  inaugurated 
fifty-three  years  ago  by  the  Presb}-tery  of  Mississippi, 
has  returned  to  its  care,  and  in  this  second  stage  of 
its  history  is  giving  evidence  of  a  vitality  which 
promises  to  realize  in  part,  if  not  completely,  all  the 
ends  projected  by  the  founders  of  Oakland  College. 

Oath.  A  solemn  appeal  to  the  Deity  or  some 
superior  being,  expressed  or  implied,  in  token  of  the 
good  faith  of  him  who  declares  or  promises  anything. 
We  find  oaths  taken  in  patriarchal  times  (Gen.  xiv, 
.22,  23;  xxi,  23,  31);  regulated  by  the  Mosaic  law; 
forbidden  when  unnecessary  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  used  by  God  Himself  to  seal  His  promise  as  most 
trustworthy,  and  thereby  to  end  all  disputation  (xxii, 
16-18;  Heb.  vi,  13-18). 

Oaths  were  usual  on  occasions  of  contracts,  cove- 
nants, agreements,  or  stipulations  (Gen.  xxiv,  2, 
8,  9;  xxxi,  53;  Josh,  ix,  15,  19,  20;  2  Sam.  xix,  23); 
in  making  vows  (Lev.  v,  4;  Acts  xxiii,  12,  21);  as 
confirming  promises  (2  Kings  -xxv,  24;  Matt,  xiv,  7, 
9);  and  in  denouncing  impreeations  (Josh,  vi,  26;  1 
Sam.  xiv,  24,  26,  28).  These  were  voluntary,  as 
also  were  those  more  common  asseverations  when  God 
was  called  to  witness  the  firm  purpose  of  him  that 
expres.sed  it  (Ruth  i,  17;  1  Sam.  xxv,  22;  1  Kings  ii, 
23).  But  .sometimes  oaths  were  exacted,  as  by  a 
sovereign  from  his  subjects,  or  by  a  superior  from  a 
vassal  (xviii,  10;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  13;  Eccles.  viii,  2; 
Ezek.  xvii,  16);  akin  to  which  were  the  oaths  laid 
upon  a  people  to  obey  the  laws  of  God  or  of 
the  land  (Ezra  x,  5;  Neh.  v,  12;  x,  29;  xiii,  29). 
Of  the  same  nature  were  judicial  oaths;  persons  on 
trial  were  obliged  to  clear  themselves  by  an  oath, 
and  the  whole  people,  or  all  present,  could  be  taken 
in  oath  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  secret  per- 
petrator of  some  crime  (Exod.  xxii,  2;  Lev.  v,  i; 
Numb.  V,  19).  Such  an  oath  could,  of  course,  be 
taken  only  in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  the  God  of 
Israel;  if  taken  in  the  name  of  any  other  god,  it  at 
once  became  open  idolatry,  as  it,  ipfin  fnctn,  was  an 
arknowledgmeut  of  that  god  (.Ter.  v,  7;  xii,  16; 
Amos  viii,  14). 


Perjury  and  the  non-fulfillment  of  an  oath  were 
regarded  as  great  crimes.  According  to  the  law  he 
who  had  given  false  witness  was  to  sufl'er  the  same 
penalties  to  which  his  injustice  had  exposed  the  man 
again.st  whom  he  testified  (Dent,  xix,  16-21).  Even 
if  any  one  had  sworn  to  his  own  detriment,  he  must 
perform  his  oath  (P.salm  .xv,  4).  This  could  not, 
however,  be  held  to  justify  a  sin.  Herod  was  not 
excused  by  his  rash  oath  for  the  Baptist's  murder 
(Matt,  xiv,  9). 

We  find  in  the  New  Testament  proliil)itions  against 
swearing  (v,  34-37;  James  v,  12).  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  intended  by  the.se  to  censure  every 
kind  of  oath.  For  our  Lord  Himself  made  solemn 
asseverations  ecxuivalent  to  an  oath;  and  St.  Paul 
repeatedly,  in  his  inspired  epistles,  calls  God  to  wit- 
ness the  truth  of  wliat  he  was  saying.  Tlie  intcMition 
was,  as  Dr.  Alford  well  notes  upon  Matt,  iv,  34-37, 
to  show  "  that  the  proper  state  of  Christians  is  to 
recjuire  no  oaths;  that,  when  evil  is  expelled  from 
among  them,  every  yea  and  nay  will  be  as  decisive 
as  an  oath,  every  promise  as  binding  as  a  vow." 

' '  The  forms  of  oaths, ' '  says  Dr.  Paley ,  ' '  like  other 
religious  ceremonies,  have  in  all  ages  been  various, 
consisting,  however,  for  the  most  part,  of  some  bodily 
action,  and  of  a  prescribed  form  of  words.  Among 
the  Jews,  the  juror  held  up  his  right  hand  towards 
heaven  (Ps.  cxliv,  8;  Rev.  .x,  5).  The  same  form  is 
•  retained  in  Scotland  still.  Among  the  .Tews,  also, 
an  oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  l)y  the  servant's  putting 
his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  his  lord  (Gen.  x.xiv,  2). 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  form  varied  with 
the  subject  and  occasion  of  the  oath;  in  private  con- 
tracts, the  parties  took  hold  of  each  other's  hands, 
while  they  swore  to  the  performance,  or  they  touched 
the  altar  of  the  God  by  whose  divinity  they  swore; 
upon  more  .solcnni  occ;isions,  it  w;i.s  the  cu.stom  to 
slay  a  victim,  and  the  beast  being  struck  down,  with 
certain  ceremonies  and  invocations,  gave  birth  to  the 
expression,  ferire  paetum,  and  to  our  English  phrase, 
translated  from  thi.s,  of  "  striking  a  bargain."  The 
form  of  oaths  in  Christifin  countries  is  also  very  dif- 
ferent. In  our  country,  the  magistrate,  after  repeat- 
ing to  the  witness  or  jiLror  the  promise  or  affirmation 
which  the  oath  is  intended  to  confirm,  adds,  "So 
help  you  God."  The  energy  of  this  sentence  resides 
in  the  particle  ,so.  So,  that  is  hac  lege,  upon  condition 
of  your  speaking  the  truth,  or  performing  this  prom- 
ise, and  not  otherwise,  may  God  help  you  !  The  wit- 
ness or  juror,  whilst  he  hears  the  words  of  the  oath, 
holds  up  his  right  hand,  or  places  it  upon  a  Bible,  and 
at  the  conclusion  kisses  the  book.  This  obscure  and 
elliptical  form,  together  with  the  levity  and  frequency 
of  them,  has  brought  about  a  general  inadvertency  to 
the  obligation  of  oaths,  which,  both  in  a  religious  and 
political  view,  is  much  to  be  lamented;  and  it  merits 
public  consideration,  whether  the  requiring  of  oaths 
upon  so  many  frivolous  occasions,  has  any  other  effect 
than  to  make  such  sanctions  cheap  in  the  minds  of 
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the  people.  Historians  have  justly  remarked,  that 
when  the  reverence  for  an  oath  began  to  diminish 
among  the  Romans,  and  the  loose  Epicurean  system, 
which  discarded  the  belief  of  Providence,  was  intro- 
duced, the  Roman  honor  and  prosperity  from  that 
period  began  to  decline. 

The  administration  of  oaths  supposes  that  God  will 
punish  false  swearing  with  more  severity  than  a 
simple  lie  or  breach  of  promise,  for  which  belief  there 
are  the  following  reasons:  1.  Perjury  is  a  sin  of  greater 
deliberation.  2.  It  violates  a  superior  confidence. 
:i.  God  directed  the  Lsraelites  to  swear  by  His  name 
(Deut.  vi,  13;  x,  20),  and  was  pleased  to  confirm  His 
covenant  with  that  people  by  an  oath,  neither  of 
which,  it  is  probable.  He  would  have  done  had  He 
not  intended  to  represent  oaths  as  having  some  meaning 
and  effect  beyond  the  obligation  of  a  bare  promise. 

Obedience.  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  law.  Even  inanimate  things  and  irrational  crea- 
tures may  be  said  to  pay  obedience  when  they  fulfill 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created,  and  are  sub- 
servient to  divine  authority  ^Ps.  c.xlviii,  6-8;  Matt. 
viii,  27;  James  iii,  3,  4).  But  this  is  not  the  moral 
obedience  which  reasonable  beings  are  to  render  to 
those  who  have  the  just  control  of  them.  The  pure 
angels  do  exactly  God's  commandments  (Ps.  ciii,  20), 
and  men  ought  to  show  an  equal  obedience,  as  their 
paramount  duty,  to  their  Creator  (1  Sam.  xv,  22). 
Obedience  is  often  due  also  from  one  person  to  another, 
as  from  children  to  parents  (Eph.  vi,  1);  from  wives 
to  husban<ls  (v,  22;  1  Pet.  iii,  1,  0);  from  servants  to 
nuusters  (Eph.  vi,  5);  from  subjects  to  rulers,  civil  and 
others  (Rom.  xiii,  1;  Heb.  xiii,  17;  1  Pet.  ii,  13,  14). 
Our  blessed  Lord,  having  become  man,  paid  obedience 
to  the  law  of  God  which  was  laid  on  man.  Christ's 
obedience  Wiis  perfect;  He  entirely  fulfilled  His 
Father's  commandments,  becoming  "  obedient  unto 
death"  (Phil,  ii,  8);  His  death  being,  so  to  speak, 
the  acme  of  His  willing  compliance  and  entire  perform- 
ance of  the  work  given  Him  to  do.  It  is  this,  the 
fulfillment  of  the  law  in  His  life,  which,  together 
with  the  endurance  of  its  penalty  in  His  death,  com- 
pletes that  work  for  the  virtue  of  which  those  who 
believe  in  Him  are  saved.  His  obedience  unto  death, 
then,  while  it  by  no  means  abates  the  claims  of  God's 
law  on  men  as  a  moral  rule  of  life,  is  yet  a  moral 
equivalent  for  the  world's  sin,  and  becomes  available 
to  all  who  plead  it  as  the  ground  of  their  accejjtance 
with  God.  This  is  forciljly  argued  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
v,  12-19). 

Offence.  The  original  word  (aknndalizo)  in  our 
version  usually  rendered  offend,  literally  signifies  to 
cause  to  stumble,  and  by  an  easy  metaphor,  to  occasion 
a  fall  into  sin  (Matt,  v,  29).  It  may,  therefore,  apply 
to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others  (Matt,  xviii,  6-14). 
Hence  the  noun,  skandalon,  signifies  not  only  an 
offence,  in  our  common  use  of  that  word,  but  also  a 
stumbling-stone,  a  trap,  a  snare,  or  whatever  impedes 
our  path  to  heaven  (Matt,   xviii,   17;  Rom.  xiv,  13; 


1  Cor.  X,  32).  Sometimes  offence  is  taken  unreason- 
ably. Men,  as  Peter  says,  stmnhle  at  the  word,  being 
disobedient.  Hence  we  read  of  the  offence  of  the  Cross 
(Gal.  v,  11;  vi,  12).  To  positive  truth  or  duty  we 
must  adhere,  even  at  the  hazard  of  giving  offence,  but 
a  woe  is  on  us,  if  we  give  it  without  necessity  of  this 
holy  nature  (Rom.  xiv,  13-21;  1  Cor.  viii,  9-13). 

Offence  may  be  either  active  or  passive.  We  may 
give  offence  by  our  conduct,  or  we  may  receive  offence 
from  the  conduct  of  others.  We  should  be  very  careful 
to  avoid  giving  j  ust  cause  of  offence,  that  we  may  not 
prove  impediments  to  others  in  their  reception  of  the 
truth,  in  their  progress  in  sanctification,  in  their 
peace  of  mind,  or  in  their  general  course  toward 
heaven.  We  should  abridge  or  deny  ourselves  in 
some  things,  rather  than,  by  exercising  our  liberty  to 
the  utmost  give  uneasiness  to  Christians  weaker  in 
mind,  or  weaker  in  the  faith,  than  ourselves  (1  Cor. 
-x,  32).  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  take  offence 
without  ample  cause,  but  endeavor,  by  our  exercise 
of  cliarity,  and,  perhaps,  by  our  increase  of  knowl- 
edge, to  think  favorably  of  what  is  dubious,  as  well 
as  honorably  of  what  is  laudable. 

It  was  foretold  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  should  be 
"a  stpne  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence."  Per- 
haps ijredictions  of  this  kind  are  among  the  most 
valuable  which  Providence  has  preserved  to  us,  as 
we  see  by  them,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged 
because  the  Jews,  the  natural  people  of  the  Messiah, 
rejected  him,  and  still  reject  him,  since  the  very 
offence  they  take  at  his  humiliation,  death,  etc.,  is 
in  perfect  conformity  to,  and  fulfilment  of,  those 
prophecies  which  foretold  that,  however  they  might 
profess  to  wish  for  the  great  Deliverer,  yet  when  he 
came  they  would  overlook  him,  and  stumble  at  him. 

Our  Saviour  on  one  occasion  said,  "  Woe  unto  the 
world  because  of  offences ;  for  it  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  of- 
fence Cometh"  (Matt,  xviii,  7).  Of  course  He  here 
speaks,  not  of  an  absolute,  but  of  a  relative  neces- 
sity, proceeding  from  the  sinful  state  of  the  world. 
The  two  facts  of  Dirine prescience  and  human  responsi- 
bility, which  are  here  stated,  all  philosophy  is  bound 
to  accept  as  verities,  whatever  difficulty  may  attend 
every  effort  that  is  made  logically  to  reconcile  them. 
As  it  consists  with  Divine  goodness  to  create  free 
agents,  so,  consequently,  to  permit  offences,  and  the 
justice  of  God  in  punishing  them,  cannot  reasonably 
be  questioned,  because  He  is  no  further  concerned 
than  in  the  creation  of  the  powers  He  bestows;  the 
agents  themselves  only  are  charg<'al)le  with  the 
abuse  of  them,  the  necessiti/  under  which  offences  lie 
being  only  voluntary  and  moral.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  liberty  and  sin;  the  one, 
indeed,  is  the  gift  of  God,  the  other,  the  free  act  of 
man. 

Ogden,  Rev.  Benjamin,  was  the  son  of  John 
Ogden,  an  elder  in  the  church  at  Fairfield,  N.  J.,  for 
thirty  years,  until  his  death,  in  1832.     He  was  born 
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in  the  township  of  Fairfield,  October  4tli,  1797.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  College,  in  the  class  of  1817; 
became  a  Tutor  of  the  college;  studied  theology  in 
the  Seminary  at  Princeton  for  two  years;  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbj'tery  of 
Philadelphia,  in  April,  1821.  He  was  ordained  in 
June,  1823,  at  Bensalem,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  where  he 
ministered  for  more  than  a  year.  In  1823  he  became 
pastor  at  Lewes,  Del.,  where  he  faithfully  performed 
his  pastoral  duties  more  than  three  years.  On  the 
8th  of  December,  1826,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
large  and  important  Church  of  Pennington,  N.  J. 
Here  he  pursued  his  ministry  for  twelve  years,  with 
great  fidelity  and  usefulness.  In  1837-8  there  was  a 
remarkable  work  of  grace  in  the  congregation.  Du- 
ring the  piistorate  large  accessions  were  made  to  the 
membership  of  the  church,  and  the  edifice  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved.  Steps  were  al.so  taken  to 
erect  a  church  edifice  in  the  western  part  of  the 
charge,  at  Titusville,  in  which  public  worship  might 
be  held  on  Sabbath  afternoons.  This  house  was 
built  soon  after  Mr.  Ogden's  pastorate  ce;ised.  After 
leaving  Penningtonville  he  removed  to  Michigan, 
and  preached  there,  in  Three  Rivers,  Nilc.s,  and  else- 
where, for  some  years.  He  subseciuently  removed  to 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  tliat  place,  where  he  died,  Jan- 
uary 11th,  1853,  in  the  si.\ty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Ogden,  Rev.  John  W.,  was  born  December 
24th,  1793,  near  Bardstown,  Ky.  His  father  was  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Ogden,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  who  superintended  the  early  educa- 
tion of  his  son.  During  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
of  1812,  he  was  in  the  army  under  General  Harrison. 
On  leaving  the  array  he  was  licensed  by  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  and  ordained,  in  1817,  as 
an  evangeli.st.  In  1844  he  changed  his  church  rela- 
tion, by  joining  the  Presbj'tery  of  Nashville.  He 
soon  after  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  missionary, 
under  a  commission  from  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions,  and  as  such  labored  faithfully  and  zealously. 
Blessed  with  a  large  frame  and  vigorous  constitution, 
he  traveled  continually,  preaching,  from  place  to  place 
in  the  destitution  of  Presbytery.  He  was  thus  em- 
ployed when  called  to  his  rest,  dying  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  April  5th,  1859. 

Ogden,  Jonathan,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Fairton, 
N.  J.,  December  10th,  1809.  The  family  afterwards 
removed  to  Bridgeton,  where  his  father  was  postmas- 
ter more  than  twenty  years.  The  son  located  himself 
in  Philadelphia  in  1831.  In  1852  he  moved  to  New 
York  for  business  and  Brooklyn  for  a  residence,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Devlin  &  Co.,  then 
and  for  several  years  thereafter  the  largest  clothing 
house  in  the  United  States.  In  1874  BIr.  Ogden 
retired  with  a  competence,  having  built  on  Brooklyn 
Heights  such  a  residence  as  he  desired.  His  fellow- 
citizens  of  this  part  of  Brooklyn,  the  head  of  its 
wealth,  intelligence  and  refinement,  have  repeatedly 


chosen  him  to  represent  them  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. He  has  done  it  with  eminent  ability  and 
honor.  He  is  the  Vice  President  of  the  Long  Island 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  has  jjrospered  through 
fifty  years.  He  served  the  Church  for  several  years 
in  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  for  eight  years  in 
the  Board  of  Chui'ch  Erection,  being  its  Treasurer  for 
years.  He  was  elected,  in  1854,  an  elder  of  the 
Second  Church,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ichabod  S.  Spencer.  In  1803  he  entered  the  Session 
of  the  First  Church,  Henry  street,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  a  most  eflicient  officer  of  this 
First  Church. 

Ogden,  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Ogden,  was  born  in  Pennington,  N. 
J.,  in  1832.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  1853;  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  April,  18,57,  and  was  licensed  by  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery.  Having  offered  himself  as  a  foreign 
missionary,  he  was  accepted.  He  was  ordained  Au- 
gust 18th,  1857,  as  a  mi-ssionary  to  Africa,  by  New 
Brunswick  Presbyter}'.  He  married  Miss  Phoebe  E. 
Combs,  of  Millstone,  N.  J.,  and  they  sailed  from  New 
York,  October  Gth,  1857,  and  arrived  at  Corisco 
Island,  January  14th,  1858.  From  his  first  arrival 
on  the  Island,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  for  preach- 
ing to  pass  unimproved.  In  the  churches,  in  the 
towns,  by  the  wayside,  often  at  Ilobi,  he  urged 
assemblies  and  individuals  to  repentance.  At  his 
death  (May  12th,  1861),  he  was  pastor  of  the  church, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school  at  Evanga- 
simba.  To  rear  up  an  efficient  native  ministry,  and 
to  give  to  them  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  native 
language,  were  the  objects  which  called  forth  Mr. 
Ogden's  most  earnest  efforts.  He  cheerfully  strug- 
gled on  against  a  hostile  climate,  happy,  both  to 
toil  and  to  sufler  in  God's  work.  He  continued  these 
labors  when  he  should  have  been  confined  to  his  sick- 
bed. He  fell,  as  he  believed,  at  the  post  of  duty, 
with  the  harness  on.  His  dying  words  were:  "Who 
will  go?  Can  you  go?  'WTio  will  go  to  preach  in 
Africa?" 

Ohio,  Sjmod  of.  By  act  of  the  Cieneral  Assembly 
of  1881,  the  four  Synods  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Columbus  and  Toledo,  were  consolidated  to  form  tlie 
Synod  of  Ohio,  having  its  bounds  co-terminous  with 
those  of  the  State.  These  Synods  reported  to  the 
A.ssembly,  in  1881,  an  aggregate  of  five  hundred  min- 
isters, six  hundred  and  seven  churches,  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand  three  huudred  and  twenty-six  com- 
municants. 

The  original  Synod  of  Ohio  was  erected  by  the 
Assembly  in  1814.  It  consisted  then  of  three  Pres- 
byteries: Lancaster,  which  had  been  connected  with 
the  Sj'nod  of  Pittsburg;  "Washington  and  Miami, 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky. 
It  had  thirty-two  ministers  and  seventy-eight 
churches.  It  embraced  the  whole  State,  Avith  the 
exception  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hartford,  which  had 
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the  churches  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  from  which  the  Presbytery  of  Grand  River  was 
formed,  in  1814.  Part  of  the  Presbytery  of  Wash- 
ington lay  in  Kentucky,  but  in  1815  the  Ohio  river 
was  made  the  Southern  boundary  of  the  Synod. 

The  first  report  of  the  Synod  of  Oliio  to  the  As- 
sembly, 1814,  gave  2."il.')  communicants,  of  whom  269 
had  been  added  during  the  year.  In  1817  the 
Presbytery  of  Lancaster  was  divided,  and  Richmond 
formed,  with  seven  ministers. 

The  leading  ministers  when  the  Synod  was  formed, 
were  Stephen  Liudsley,  at  Marietta,  Jacob  Lindsley, 
at  Athens,  John  Wright,  at  Bush  Creek,  James  Cul- 
bertson,  at  Zauesvillc,  Robert  G.  Wilson,  at  Cbilli- 
cotlie,  James  Hoge,  at  Franklinton,  and  Joshua  L. 
Wilson,  at  Cincinnati. 

In  1821  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  was  formed 
by  the  division  of  the  Presbytery  of  Miami,  and  the 
Presbyteries  of  Columbus,  Chillicothe  and  Athens 
were  erected. 

By  1825  the  Synod,  now  consisting  of  seven  Presby- 
teries, reported  a  total  of  61  ministers,  161  churches, 
and  6494  communicants.  This  same  year  the  Synod 
of  the  Western  Reserve  was  erected,  with  three  Presby- 
teries, viz. :  Grand  River,  Portage  and  Huron,  having 
32  ministers,  84  churches,  and  2791  communicants. 

The  Synod  of  Cincinnati  was  erected  by  the  Assem- 
bly in  1829.  It  took  from  the  Synod  of  Ohio  the 
Presbyteries  of  Chillicothe,  Cincinnati  and  Miami, 
and  also  that  part  of  the  Presbytery  of  Columbus 
lying  in  the  counties  of  Clark,  Champagne  and  Logan, 
and  west  of  a  line  running  due  north  from  the  north- 
east corner  of  Logan  county  to  the  border  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wooster  w.os  erected  by  the 
Synod  of  Ohio  in  1834,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Marion 
in  1835;  the  former  with  9  ministers  and  28  churches, 
the  latter  of  8  ministers  and  IS  churches. 

In  1837,  the  year  of  the  exscinding  acts,  the  Synod 
of  Ohio  had  6  Presbyteries,  C9  ministers,  138  churches, 
and  9483  communicants.  Within  the  State  besides, 
were:  The  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  haring 
8  Presbyteries,  123  ministers,  142  churches,  and  8423 
communicants;  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati,  with  5 
Presbyteries,  86  ministers,  118  churches,  and  8420 
communicants;  and  the  Presbytery  of  Steubenville, 
connected  with  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  having  17 
ministers,  33  churches,  and  2750  communicants. 
There  were,  therefore,  at  the  date  of  the  e.Kcision 
acta  in  1837,  in  the  territory  now  covered  by  the 
Synod  of  Ohio,  3  Synods,  20  Presbyteries,  295  minis- 
ters, 431  churches,  and  29, 082  communicants. 

The  result  of  the  disruption  may  be  best  seen,  say 
five  years  later,  in  1843,  when  the  elements  had  ad- 
justed themselves  in  their  chosen  connections. 

In  1838  the  Synod  of  Ohio  divided  into  two,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  the  original  Synod.  In  1843 
the  Old  School  Syn(jd  had  5  Presbyteries,  69  minis- 
ters,  132   churches,   and   9443  communicants.     The 


New  School  Synod  had  3  Presbyteries,  42  ministers, 
64  churches  and  4113  communicants. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  result  of  the  disruption, 
the  Synod  of  Cincinnati  was  divided  into  two  Syno<ls, 
bearing  the  .same  name,  and  having  in  1843,  respect- 
ively, 6  Presbj'teries,  67  ministers,  123  churches,  and 
8651  communicants  ;  and  3  Presb^eries,  37  minis- 
ters, 49  churches  and  4258  communicants.  In  the 
State  there  were  in  1843,  of  the  Old  School,  the  Synod 
of  Ohio,  the  Sj'nod  of  Cincinnati,  and  3  Presbyteries; 
of  the  Synod  of  Wheeling — viz. :  Steubenville,  St. 
Clairsville  and  New  Lisbon,  with  an  aggregate  in 
the  3  Presbyteries,  of  41  ministers,  71  churches,  and 
5278  communicants. 

Of  the  New  School  there  were,  the  Synod  of  the 
Western  Reserve,  with  7  Presbyteries,  126  ministers, 
134  churches  and  9125  communicants;  the  Synod  of 
Ohio,  with  3  Presbyteries,  42  ministers,  64  churches 
and  4113  communicants,  and  the  Synod  of  Ciucinnatij 
with  3  Presbyteries,  37  ministers.  49  churches  and 
4258  communicants.  The  aggregate  of  both  was: 
Presbyteries,  27;  ministers,  382;  churches,  573;  com- 
municiints,  40,868. 

In  1860  the  Synod  of  Sandusky  was  formed  by  the 
Old  School  Assembly.  No  further  changes  occurred 
until  the  reunion,  in  1870,  when  the  four  Synods  of 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Toledo  were 
formed,  embracing  all  the  ministers  and  churches  in 
the  State. 

In  1871  these  reported  to  the  A.ssembly  respect- 
ively:— • 

PrtsbifterU's.  MinUters.  Churches.  Communictutts. 

Cincinnati 4  lr,2  l.=>5  19,146 

Cleveland 4  l:iT  16.j  17,.564 

Columlius 5  129  109  14,624 

Toledo 4  71  lUlj  7,498 

Total 17  602  695  68,832 

In  1881  these  four  Synods  were  consolidated  into 
the  Synod  of  Ohio.  In  1883  its  report  to  the  Assembly 
shows:  Presbyteries,  17;  ministers,  489;  churches, 
615;  communicants,  68,926. 

Oldest  Christian  Hymn.  [In  Paed.,  Lib.  Ill, 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  is  given  (in  Greek)  the 
most  ancient  hymn  in  the  Primitive  Church.  It  is 
then  (one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Apostles) 
asserted  to  be  of  much  earlier  origin.  The  following 
version  will  give  some  imperfect  idea  of  its  spirit.] 

Shepherd  of  tender  youth  ! 
Guiding,  in  love  and  truth, 

Tlirougli  devious  ways  : 

Clirist  our  triumphant  King, 

Vi'e  come  Thy  name  to  sing, 

And  iiere  our  children  hring, 

•      To  shout  Thy  praise. 

Thou  art  our  holy  Lord  ! 
The  all  subduing  Word  I 

Healer  of  strife  I 
Thou  didst  Thyself  ahaee. 
That  from  sin's  deep  disgrace, 
Thou  niightest  save  our  race, 

And  give  us  life  1 
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Thou  art  WiBdom'a  High  Priest ! 
Thou  hast  prepared  the  feast 

Of  huly  love: 
And  in  our  mortal  pain, 
None  call  on  Thee  in  vain, 
Help  thou  dost  uot  disdain, 

Help  from  above. 

Ever  be  thus  our  guide  ! 
Our  Shepherd  and  our  pride, 

Our  staff  and  snnj^ ! 
Jeeus!  Thou  Christ  and  God, 
By  Thy  perennial  Word, 
Lead  us  where  Thou  hast  trod, 

Make  our  faith  strong. 

So  now,  and  till  we  die, 
Sound  we  Thy  praises  high, 

AndjoyfuUy  sing. 
Infants,  and  the  glad  throng, 
Who  to  Thy  Church  belong, 
Unite  and  .swt-II  the  song, 

To  Christ  our  King. 

Old  Letters  of  Francis  Makemie.     Through 

tlie  antiquarian  rt-searches  oi'  the  kite  Rev.  Richard 
Webster  J  of  Mauch  Chunk,  I*a.,  the  two  following 
letters,  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Massachusetts,  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Presbyt-erians.  They  were  addressed  to  Increase 
Mather,  of  Boston,  *'  darum  et  venerahile  women, "  and 
from  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  our  Church 
history,  will  be  read  w4th  interest  by  all  who  appre- 
ciate the  rays  of  antiquity. 

Elizabeth  River,  Va.,  July  25th,  16R4. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Brothkr: — I  wrote  to  you,  though  unac- 
quainted, by  Mr.  Lamb,  from  North  Carolina,  of  my  designs  for 
Ashley  river,  South  Carolina,  which  I  was  forward  in  attempting, 
that  I  engaged  in  a  voyage  and  went  to  sea  in  the  month  of  May, 
but  God  in  his  providence  saw  fit  I  should  not  see  it  at  the  time, 
for  we  were  tossed  upon  the  coast  by  contrary  winds,  and  to  the  North 
&&  far  as  Delaware  Bay,  so  that,  falling  short  in  our  provisions,  we 
were  necessitated,  after  several  essays  to  the  South,  to  Virginia; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  Colonel  Anthony  Lawson,  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  parish  of  Lynnhaven,  in  Lower  Norfolk  county  (who 
liad  a  dissenting  minister  from  Ireland,  until  the  Lord  was  plerised 
to  remove  him  by  death,  in  August  last,  among  whom  I  preached 
before  I  went  to  the  South,  in  coming  from  Maryland  against  their 
earnest  importunity),  coming  so  pertinently  in  the  place  of  our 
landing  for  writer,  prevailed  with  me  to  stay  this  season,  which  the 
more  easily  overcame  me,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  little  encouragement  from  Carolina,  from  the  sure  informiition 
I  have  had.  But  for  t!ie  satisfaction  of  my  friends  in  Ireland,  whom 
I  design  to  be  very  cautious  in  inviting  to  any  place  in  America  I 
have  yet  seen,  I  have  sent  one  of  our  number  to  acquaint  me  fur- 
ther concerning  the  place.  I  am  here  assured  of  liberty  and  other 
encouragements,  resolving  to  submit  myself  to  the  soverign  provi- 
dence of  God,  who  has  been  pleased  so  unexpectedly  to  drive  me 
back  to  this  poor  desolate  people,  among  whom  I  design  to  continue 
till  God  in  his  providence  determines  otherwise  concerning  me. 

I  have  presumed  a  second  before  I  can  hear  how  acceptable  my 
first  has  been.  I  hope  this  will  prevent  your  writing  to  Ashley 
river,  and  determine  your  resolution  to  direct  your  letters  to  Col. 
Anthony  Lawson,  at  the  eastern  branch  of  Elizabeth  river.  I  expect 
if  you  have  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Mr.  John  Hart,*  you  will 
ac(|uaint  him  concerning  me,  which,  with  your  prayers,  will  oblige 
him  who  is  your  dear  and  aflectionate  brother  in  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus. 

Francis  Makemie. 

*  The  minister  of  Londonderry. 


Elizabeth  River,  28th  July,  1685. 
Honored  Sin: — Yours  I  received  by  Mr.  Hallet,  with  three  books, 
and  am  not  a  little  concerned  that  those  sent  to  Ashley  river  were 
miscarried,  for  which  I  hope  it  will  give  no  otfence  to  declare  my 
willingness  to  satisfy,  for  there  is  no  reason  they  should  be  lost  to 
you,  and  far  less  that  the  gift  should  be  ....  *  for  which  I 
own  myself  your  debtor,  and  assure  yourself,  if  you  have  any  frit-nd 
in  Virginia,  tg  tind  me  ready  to  receive  your  commands.  I  have 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wandrope,  and  beg  jou  would  be  pleased  to  order 
the  safe  conveyance  thereof  unto  his  hands.  I  have  also  wrote 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Barret,  a  minister  who  lived  in  South  Carolina,  who, 
when  he  wrote  to  me  from  Ashley  river,  was  to  take  shipping  for 
New  England;  eo  that  I  conclude  he  is  with  you.  But  if  tliere  be 
no  such  man  in  the  country,  let  my  letter  be  returned. 
I  am  yours  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

Francis  Makemie. 

'*  These  letters,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer 
(in  whose  Prcfibyicrian  Mar/azine  they  were  pub- 
lished), ''incidentally  prove,  or  illustrate  the  follow- 
ing pasitions  : — 

1.  They  assist  in  fixing  the  date  of  Francis  Make- 
mie's  arrival  in  America.  Hitherto  the  records  of 
Accomac  county,  Va.,  furnished  evidence  of  the 
earliest  period  in  which  he  was  certainJy  known  to  be 
in  America.  A  record  in  the  Accomac  County  Court 
shows  that  he  was  on  the  East^?rn  Shore  of  Virginia 
in  1690.  It  was  surmised  that  he  was  in  the  country 
before,  but  how  long  before  was  left  wholly  to  con- 
jecture. Mr.  Reed,  in  his  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ireland,  informs  us  that  Mr.  Makemie  was 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Ramelton,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland;  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Lagan  as  a  candidate  in  1680,  and  that  he  was  licensed 
in  1681.  The  Presbyterial  Minutes  being  deficient 
for  several  years,  the  precise  time  of  his  ordination 

I  is  unknown.  In  December,  1680,  the  records  state 
that  Col.  Stevens,  from  Maryland,  '*  near  Virginia," 
made  application  for  a  minister  to  settle  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  probability  is  that  Francis 
Makemie  came  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  in 
1682.  His  letter  of  1684  shows  that  he  had  been  in 
the  country  some  time,  and  had  obtained  consider- 
able knowledge  of  it,  as  well  as  performed  consider- 
able ministerial  work. 

2.  These  letters  show  that  Presbyterian  ministers 
had  preceded  Francis  Makemie  in  evangelical  labors 
in  this  country,  or  at  least  were  contemporaneous 
with  him.  "  A  dissenting  minister  from  Ireland" 
was  laboring  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1683,  and  another 
minister  on  Ashley  river,  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  the 
Ibrmcr  of  whom  was  certainly  a  Presbyterian,  and  in 
all  probability  preceded  Makemie. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  letters  afford  evidence  of 
Makemie's  missionary  spirit.  He  labored  in  16S3  on 
Elizabeth  river,  before  he  "went  to  the  South." 
The  "South  "  was  doubtless  in  North  Carolina,  from 
whence  he  first  wrote  to  Increase  Mather,  by  "  Mr. 
Lamb,  from  North  Carolina."  After  laboring  for  a 
time  in  North  Carolina,  he  returned  to  Elizabeth 
river,  near  Norfolk,  and  thence  set  sail    for  Ashley 
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river,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  storm.  His  great  i  other  half  in  hemp,  linen  yarn,  or  linen  cloth,  at 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  market  price."  The  present  church  building  was 
destitute,  and  to  search  out  localities  to  which  he  erected  about  1740.  It  is  a  plain,  unpretending, 
could  invite  ministers  from  Ireland.  There  is  inter-  limestone  fabric,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  original 
nal  evidence  that,  with  all  his  zeal,  he  was  a  prudent  j  log  house.     The  building  is  not  large,  and  is  entered 


man. ' ' 

The  foregoing  letters  were  published  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Magazine  (1852),  and  the  following 
one  (presumably  from  the  late  and  lamented  Dr. 
HatlieldJ,  ajipeared  in  the  November  number  of  the 
same  monthly: — 

New  York.  September  4th,  1852. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  your  remarks  on  Makeniie's  Letters,  publislieil 
in  your  May  number,  you  observe  that  "these  Letters  show  that 
Presbyterian  ministers  had  preceded  Francis  Makemie  in  evangeli- 
cal labors  in  this  country,  or  at  least  were  contemporaneous  with 
him.'' 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  recorded  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Calamy  in  his  "  Xon-Conformists'  3Iemorial,"  relative  to  the  Kev. 
Matthew  Hill,  a  native  of  the  city  of  York.  Hegraduated  W.A.,  at 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Thirsk,  a  market  town  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of  York,  lie 
was  ejected  for  non-con- 
formity by  the  Bartholo 
mew  Act,  in  10ii2,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  as  a 
chaplain  at  Gatton,  about 
eighteen  miles  south  of 
London,  No  temptations 
though  freely  offered 
could  induce  him  to  con 
form.  "  Though  he  had  a 
tender  constitution,"  it  i^ 
said,  "he  determined  upon 
a  voyage  to  the  West  In 
dies.  He  embarked  with 
little  besides  a  few  clothes 
a  Bible,  a  Concordance 
and  a  small  parcel  of 
MSS.  He  fixed  at  Charles 
county,  Maryland,  i  ii 
1C69,  where  a  brighter 
Bceno  began  to  open,  and 
he  had  a  prospect  of  con- 
siderable usefulness  in  the  ministry,  and  of  a  good  advantage  by 
his  labors  in  temporal  respects.  But  new  truths  afterwards  arose, 
which  greatly  disappointed  his  hopes."  No  other  particulars  are 
given  of  his  American  exjierience.  He  is  described  as  "a  man  of 
ready  abilities,  a  good  scholar,  a  serious,  warm  and  lively  preacher, 
and  of  a  free  and  generous  spirit," 

Iilr.  Hill  was,  in  all  probability,  a  Presbyterian.  Dr.  Calamy  had 
a  copy  of  his  testimonials,  but  does  nut  state  what  they  were.  Is 
there  any  record  of  Mr,  Hill's  labors  in  Charles  county,  Md.,  or  its 
neighborhood  ?  Is  there  any  mode  by  which  the  matter  may  be 
investigated  ?  If  some  of  your  readers  in  that  section  of  the  country 
■would  make  the  needful  inquiries,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
information  respecting  this  pioneer  of  non-conformity  in  that 
region  may  be  elicited.  E.  F.  H. 

Old  Paxtang  Church.  Paxtaug  Church, 
Dauphin  county,  Pa.,  was  organized  in  1729,  and 
Rev.  James  Anderson,  of  Donegal,  preached  there. 
On  the  11th  of  October,  173*2,  Rev.  William  Bertram 
accepted  a  call,  and  was  installed  in  November  fol- 
lowing, pastor  of  Derry  and  Paxtang.  The  Rev. 
John  Elder,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, accepted  a  call  in  1738,  and  came  with  the 
promise  of  a  stipend  of  sixty  pounds  in  money.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Bertram  was  paid  "one-half  in  money,  the 
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by  two  doors.  Formerly  the  pulpit  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  house,  Irouting  the  southerly  door. 
It  became  a  receptacle  for  squirrels  and  hornets  be- 
fore it  was  removed.  It  is  now  remodeled,  and  the 
entire  room  neatly  furnished.  Formerly,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  church  building  was  a  log 
house,  about  fourteen  feet  square,  long  used  by  Jlr. 
Elder  as  his  study,  and  subsequently  as  a  school- 
house.  From  this  building  Jlr.  Elder,  on  Sundays, 
would  march  to  his  pulpit,  his  crowd  of  hearers 
parting  for  him  to  pass,  without  his  speaking  a  word 
to  them,  so  dignified  w;is  the  sacred  office  esteemed. 
Into  this  building  trusty  firearms  were  taken  for 
some  years,  by  those  who  worshiped  there,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  pastor  himself,  who  was 

a  Colonel  in  the  Pro- 
vincial service  dur- 
ing the  French  and 
Indian  war,  had  his 
own  musket  within 
reach.  To  the  south- 
east of  the  church  is 
the  burial-ground, 
surrounded  by  a 
firm  stone  wall. 
There  lie,  in  calm 
repose,  men  who 
were  prominent  in 
the  State  before  and 
during  the  Revolu- 
tion. Rev.  John 
Elder,  William 
Maclay,  who,  with  Robert  Morris,  of  Philadelphia, 
represented  Pennsylvania  in  the  First  Senate  of 
the  United  States;  John  Harris,  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Harrisburg;  General  Michael  Simpson, 
and  General  James  Crouch,  heroes  of  the  Revolution; 
the  McClures,  the  Fosters,  the  Gilmores,  the  Grays, 
the  Wills,  the  Rutherfords,  the  Espys,  and  genera- 
tions of  Scotch-Irish  settlers 

Olmstead,  James  Munson,  D.  D.,  was  born 
at  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  February  17th,  1794.  Entered 
Union  College,  1816;  graduated  1819;  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  1819-22;  licensed  by  Presby- 
tery of  Troy,  1822;  served  as  an  itinerant  missionary 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  ^Yinte^of 
1824  in  Virginia,  to  improve  his  health;  June,  1825, 
was  ordained  and  installed  over  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Landi.sburg  and  Centre,  Pa. ;  1834  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Middle  Tuscarora  Church,  Pa. ;  April 
19th,  1837,  to  November  1st,  1849,  pastor  of  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  resigning  be- 
cause his  health  was  not  adequate  to  the  work  of  the 
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charge.  Then  he  removed  to  Snow  Hill,  Md. ,  where 
he  preached  sevenil  years.  In  18.54  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  remained  in  comparative  retire- 
ment, although  taking  an  active  interest  in  all  the 
movements  within  the  Church.  Died  Sabhath,  Octo- 
ber 16th,  1870,  aged  seventy-six.  Mr.  Olmstead  was 
a  man  of  decision  and  independence.  He  expressed 
his  views  boldly.  As  a  preacher  he  was  able,  in- 
structive, and  often  pungent,  and  a  devout  man.  Be- 
sides sermons  and  essays,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
religious  books  which  received  very  favorable  com- 
mendations. 

Olmstead,  Rev.  Lemuel  Gregory,  IiL.  D., 
was  born  at  Maltaville,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  July 
5th,  1808.  In  1831  he  was  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy  in  Dickinson  College,  Pa.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1834;  studied  the- 
ology at  Princeton  Seminary  in  the  Fall  and  Winter 
of  1834;  then  three  years  and  a  half  at  the  Western 
Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  by  Ohio 
Presbytery  in  1837,  after  which  he  was  Principal, 
in  succession,  of  Beaver  Academy,  Brighton  Insti- 
tute, and  Erie  Academy,  all  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Erie,  April  20th,  1848,  but  was  never  settled  as  a 
pastor,  and  devoted  himself  mainly  to  teaching,  to 
scientific  studies,  and  to  lecturing.  He  spent  one 
year  in  Ohio,  as  agent  for  the  Americ;in  Colonization 
Society;  gave  several  courses  of  instruction  in  chem- 
istry, and  spent  al)out  five  years  in  Europe,  as  a 
student,  at  two  different  times.  He  died,  March 
18th,  1880,  at  hi.9  farm,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
near  Fort  Edward,  New  York,  where  he  passed  the 
last  j'ears  of  his  life  in  his  favorite  studies.  Though 
a  great  sufferer  in  his  last  illness,  he  expressed  his  ; 
firm  foith  in  God  and  submission  to  His  will.  Dr. 
Olmstead  was  a  genial  gentleman,  an  humble  and 
sincere  Christian,  and  attained  considerable  eminence 
as  a  scientific  scholar  and  antiqu.irian. 

Opecquon  Church,  Augusta  County,  Vir- 
ginia. About  three  miles  from  Winchester,  on  the 
paved  road  to  Staunton,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
road,  near  a  little  village,  is  a  stone  building,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  venerable  oaks.  That  is  Opecquon 
meeting-house,  and  between  it  and  the  village  is  the 
graveyard,  in  which  lie  the  remains  of  some  of  the 
oldest  settlers  of  the  valley.  This  house  is  the  third 
built  upon  this  site  for  the  worshipers  of  the  Opecquon 
congregation.  The  old  grove  in  which  it  st;inds  has 
witnessed  the  coming  and  going  of  generations,  and 
could  these  trees  speak,  they  could  tell  of  remarkable 
scenes  of  crowded  assemblies,  of  tears,  and  groans, 
and  outcries,  and  joyful  songs  of  faith,  and  hope,  and 
love,  under  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel.  The 
parcel  of  land  for  the  burying-ground,  and  for  the  site  of 
a  church  and  a  school-house,  which  always  went  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Scotch-Irish  emigrants,  was  given 
by  Mr.  William  Hoge,  whose  residence  was  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood. 


By  the  time  of  Braddock's  war,  the  congregation 
assembling  at  this  i)lace  for  worship  was  large,  and 
composed  of  families  of  great  moral  worth,  whose 
descendants  have  been  thought  worthy  of  any  po.sts 
of  trust,  honor  or  profit  in  the  gift  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  They  came  from  the  gap  in  the  North 
Mountain;  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  White  Posts; 
from  the  neighborhoods  east  of  Winchester;  from 
Cedar  Creek  and  from  beyond  Newtown.  ^NTiile 
Wiishington  was  encamped  in  Winchester,  this  was 
the  only  place  of  religions  worship  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fort.  Congregations  assembled  here  when  Win- 
chester could  scarce  show  a  clu.ster  of  houses.  After 
Braddock's  war,  many  families  were  added  to  the 
congregation. 

The  first  minister  of  the  Prcsbj-tcrian  order  that 
•sasited  this  region  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Mr. 
Grelston,  who  was  appointed  to  this  mission  by  Done- 
gal Presbytery,  in  1736.  In  1739  the  same  Presbytery 
took  measures  to  send  Mr.  John  Thompson  as  an 
evangelist  through  the  new  settlements  on  the  iron- 
tiers  of  Virginia.  The  missionaries  sent  out  by  Donegal 
and  New  Castle  Presbyteries  to  the  frontiers,  and 
tho.se  under  the  direction  of  the  Synod,  found  Opec- 
quon on  their  journeys  going  and  returning.  The 
Rev.  William  Robinson,  on  his  long-to-be-rememhered 
tour  through  Virginia  and  Carolina,  repeatedly 
preached  here.  On  the  di\-ision  of  the  Synod,  which 
began  in  1742,  and  continued  till  1758,  the  people  of 
Opecquon  generally  went  with  the  New  Side,  and  had 
the  ^^sits  of  missionaries  from  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Castle  and  other  parts  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

The  first  pastor  of  this  church  was  the  Rev.  John 
Hoge,  a  relative  of  him  who  gave  this  land  for  the 
place  of  worship  and  tlie  burial  of  the  dead.  He  wiis 
graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1748,  and  prepared  for 
the  ministry  under  the  care  of  New  Castle  Presbyterj*. 
Under  Mr.  Hoge,  the  churches  of  Cedar  Creek  and 
Opecquon  were  regularly  organized.  Tradition  says 
he  wiis  an  amiable  and  pious  man.  Becoming  infirm 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  gave  up  his  charge. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Donegal,  and  continued  so  until  1786;  then  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  its  formation,  without  charge, 
and  in  1795  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hunting- 
don, without  charge. 

The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  John  Montgomery, 
from  Augusta  county,  a  gradu.ate  of  Nassiiu  Hall,  who 
was  ordained  in  1780,  and  in  1781  accepted  a  call  from 
Winchester,  Opecquon  and  Cedar  Creek.  A  young 
gentleman  of  fine  manners  and  pleasant  address,  and 
esteemed  as  a  preacher.  He  remained  with  the  con- 
gregation till  1789,  and  then  removed  to  the  Calf 
Pasture. 

The  third  minister  was  the  Rev.  Nash  Legrand,  who 
accepted  a  call  to  the  churches  in  1790.  His  ministrj- 
was  eminently  successful;  under  his  care  Opecquon 
saw  her  best  days.  This  stone  house  was  built.  A 
continued  re\-ival   filled   the  church  with  devoted 
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worshipers.  Being  bereaved  of  his  wife,  and  suft'er- 
ing  in  health,  Mr.  Legrand  resigned  the  charge  in 
1809.  Since  that  time  the  church  has  been  served 
by  a  succession  of  ministers,  and  has  been  blessed 
with  revivals. 

Within  the  stone  enclosure  of  the  graveyard  of 
Opecquon  are  buried  the  remains  of  many  of  the 
ancient  settlers,  and  those  who  have  followed  them. 
One  of  the  graves  which  es[)ccially  attracts  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  is  marked  by  a  rough,  time-worn  stone 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  graves,  the  tirst  with  an  in- 
scription reared  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  to  mark 
the  resting-place  of  an  immigrant.  The  stone  crum- 
bled under  the  unskillful  hands  of  the  husband,  who 
brought  it  from  a  neighboring  eminence,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  a  proper  artist,  inscribed  the  letters  him- 
self, to  be  a  memorial  of  his  young  and  lovely  wife. 
Tradition  says  he  was  the  schoolmaster. 

{On  the  one  side.)  {On  the  other  nde.) 

JOHN  WILSON  FROM 

IXTERED  IIEKE  JKL.\XD 

THE  BODYS  OF  July  vi  1737 

HIS  2  CHILDER  *  COt  Argma 

WIFE  jj  JIOTHER  gH. 

M.\RY  MARrrS 

WHO  DYE  AGsi 

THE  4th  1742 

AT  ged  22  year. 

On  the  side  on  which  Ireland  is  chiseled,  the  peb- 
bles in  the  stone,  or  his  unsteady  hand,  made  large 
indentures,  and  rendered  the  in.scription  almost 
illegible.  Here  the  stone  has  stood,  a  monument  of 
affection,  and  marked  the  grave  of  the  early  departed, 
while  the  daj'S  of  a  century  and  nearly  a  half  have 
passed  away. 

In  referring  to  this  cemetery,  Dr.  Foote,  in  his 
"Sketches  of  Virginia"  (second  series),  from  which 
this  sketch  is  drawn,  after  naming  many  who  sleep 
there,  says:  "This  whole  yard  is  strewed  with  the 
ancient  dead.  The  new-looking  monuments  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  second  century  among  the  graves. 
Excellence  and  beauty  lie  here.  How  gladly  would 
we  stop  at  the  very  grave  of  ^^■illiam  Hoge,  from  whom 
have  descended  so  many  honorable  lamilies,  and  so 
many  ministers  of  the  gospel  ?  And  '  the  beauty  of 
Opeccjuon,'  who  shall  tell  us  where  she  laid  down, 
heart-broken,  to  rest?  To  this  yard  hundreds  and 
hundreds  in  Virginia  and  the  far  west  will  come  to 
seek  the  sepulchres  of  their  emigrating  ancestors. 
At  the  Resurrection  there  will  be  joyous  meetings." 

Oracle.  This  word  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  sanctuary  of  the  tabernacle  and  of  the  temple, 
where  the  special  presence  of  Jehovah  dwelt  (1  Kings 
vi,  16;  viii,  6;  2  Chron.  iv,  20;  Psal.  xxviii,  2). 
Divine  communications  were  made  to  persons  in- 
quiring of  the  Lord :  hence  '  the  counsel  of  Ahitho- 
phel'  was  accounted  so  judicious,  'as  if  a  man  had 
inquired  at  the  oracle  (or  word)  of  God'  (2  Sam. 
xvi,  23).  In  the  New  Testament  the  revelations  of 
God  in  His  Holy  Word  are  denominated   '  oracles ' 


(Acts  vii,  38;  Rom.  iii,  2;  1  Pet.  iv,  11).  They  were 
the  true  testimony  of  Him  who  cannot  lie. 

But  by  oracle  ordinarily  is  understood  that  power 
of  utterance  ascribed  to  heathen  deities  when  inter- 
rogated by  their  worshipers,  the  word  being  loosely 
applied  sometimes  to  the  response  itself,  and  some- 
times to  the  place  where  the  response  was  delivered. 
The  Greek  oracles  were  of  chief  note.  The  mind  of 
the  Greeks  was  specially  inquisitive  into  futurity; 
and  the  multiplicity  of  the  gods  they  worshiped 
would  furnish  facilities  for  communications  ■with 
them.  The  most  celebrated  oracle  was  that  of  Ajjollo 
at  Delphi.  Here  the  Pythia — in  early  times  a  young 
maiden,  later  a  woman  of  fifty,  of  low  origin  and 
uneducated,  but  of  unsullied  moral  character — was 
supposed  to  have  the  divine  inspiration.  She  pre- 
pared herself  by  chewing  laurel  leaves,  and  drinking 
irom  the  Castalian  fountain.  She  then  mounted  a 
tripod,  placed  over  a  chasm,  from  which  ascended  an 
intoxicating  vapor,  which  she  received  and  under  its 
influence  uttered  incoherent  words.  These  were  ar- 
ranged and  interpreted  by  a  prophet  and  five  assist- 
ants, and  formed  the  oraculai"  response.  Other  noted 
oracles  were  three,  also  of  Apollo,  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
Didyma,  Claros,  and  Patara;  that  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter 
at  Dodona;  and  that  of  Ammon  in  Libya.  Unques- 
tionably imposture  was  practiced;  dubious  replies 
were  given,  which  the  superstition  of  inquirers  dis- 
posed them  to  accept,  when  the  result  did  not  agree 
with  the  anticipation;  and  it  is  likely  that  oracles 
were  not  always  inaccessible  to  bribery.  But  after 
every  allowance  of  this  kind  the  whole  mystery  of 
them  is  not  .solved.  Some  have  imagined  that  they 
kept  up  a  system  of  wide  espionage  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  information.  If  in  certain  cases  this  were 
so,  it  could  not  have  been  effectively  carried  out  for 
several  generations.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose,  when 
adoration  was  paid  to  demons  instead  of  to  the  living 
God,  that  the  dark  power  of  evil  was  permitted  to 
exercise  some  mysterious  influence  over  his  votaries? 

The  Greek  oracles  decayed  or  were  extinguished  in 
the  last  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  those  of 
the  early  emperors.  In  the  time  of  Adrian,  indeed, 
and  of  the  Antonines,  with  the  convulsive  struggle 
of  paganism,  oracles  in  some  measure  revived,  ere 
long  entirely  to  pass  away.  The  fact  of  their  gradual 
extinction  is  puzzling.  May  we  suppose  that  he  who 
had  winked  at  earlier  ignorance  (see  Acts  xvii,  30) 
was  now  resolved,  on  the  promulgation  of  Christ's 
gospel,  that  the  vanity  of  all  opposing  power  should 
be  manifested,  when  he  '  commanded  all  men  every- 
where to  repent?' 

Orbison,  Rev.  James  Henry,  was  born  at 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  March  2lid,  1826.  He  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College  in  1846,  and  was  ordained  an 
evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  June 
12th,  1850.  He  was  a  missionary  in  India,  at  Am- 
bala  and  Rawal  Pindi,  1859-69,  and  after  these  years 
of  faithful  service  to  the  Saviour  whom  he  loved,  he 
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died,  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  April  19th,  1869,  passing 
I'rom  labor  to  rest,  and  from  toil  to  triunij)!!. 

Ordination.  The  General  Assembly  has  made 
the  following  deliverances  on  this  subject : — 

Ordination  sine  fifulo. 

"The  question,  ought  ministers  to  be  ordained  Bine  liliilo,  i.  e 
witliout  rehition  or  probable  view  had  to  a  particular  charge, 
resumed,  and  after  further  deliberation,  we  judge  as  follows  : — 

"  That  in  ordinary  cases,  where  churches  are  properly  regulated 
and  organized,  it  is  a  practice  liighly  inexpedient  and  of  dangerous 
consequences,  not  to  be  allowed  in  our  body,  except  ill  some  special 
cases,  as  missions  to  the  Indians,  and  some  distant  places,  that  regu- 
larly apply  for  ministers.  But  as  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the 
Synod  is  much  interested  in  the  conduct  of  Presbyteries  in  such 
special  cases,  it  is  judged  that  they  should  previously  apply  to  the 
Synod  and  t.ake  their  advice  therein,  unless  the  cases  require  such 
haste  as  would  necessarily  prevent  the  benefit  of  such  a  mission  i' 
delayed  to  the  next  session  of  Synod,  in  which  cases  the  Presby" 
teries  shall  report  to  the  next  Synod  the  state  of  the  cases  and  the 
reasons  of  their  conduct." — Minutes^  1704,  p.  337. 
ORDINATIONS  ON  THE  SABBATU. 

"The  General  Assembly  think  it  would  not  be  for  edification  to 
adopt  a  uniform  rule  on  the  subject.  In  general,  they  think  it  not 
expedient  that  ordinations  should  take  place  on  the  Sabbath,  yet 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  urgent  or  peculiar  circumstances  may 
demand  them.  The  .\ssembly,  tlierefore,  judge  it  best  to  le.ive  it  to 
the  Presbyterie  s  to  act  in  this  concern  as  they  may  judge  that  their 
duty  requires." — Minutee,  1821,  p.  7. 

ORDINATION    OF   THE    BAPTIST    AND   OTHER   CHURCHES. 

"  It  is  not  among  the  principles  or  usages  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  consider  the  ordination  of  ministers  by  other  Protestant 
Churches  as  invalid;  on  the  contrary,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  always  considered  the  ordinations  of  most  other  Protestant 
Churches  as  valid  in  themselves,  and  not  to  bo  repeated  when  those 
who  have  received  them  become  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Nor  is  it  perceived  that  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  why 
the  ordinations  in  tho  Baptist  Church  should  not  be  considered  as 
valid,  and  be  sustained  as  such. 

"  But  while  tho  Presbyterian  Church  can  act  as  has  now  been 
stated  in  regard  to  ordinations,  it  is  among  those  principles  and 
usages  which  she  regards  as  most  sacred  and  important,  to  secure 
for  her  churches  both  a  pious  and  a  learned  ministry;  and  she  can- 
not admit  of  any  usage  or  exercise  any  apparent  liberality  incon- 
sistent with  security  in  this  essential  particular.  On  the  whole 
therefore, 

"Itesolved,  That  when  applications  are  made  by  ministers  of  the 
Baptist,  or  any  other  Protestant  Denomination,  to  be  connected  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Presbytery  to  which  the  applications 
are  made  shall  require  nil  the  qualifications,  both  in  regard  to  piety 
and  learning,  which  are  required  of  candidates  for  licensure  or 
ordination  of  those  wlio  have  originally  belonged  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  shall  require  the  applicants  from  other  denomi- 
nations to  continue  their  study  and  preparation  till  they  are  found, 
on  trial  and  examination,  to  be  qualified,  in  learning  and  ability,  to 
teacli  in  the  manner  required  by  our  Standards;  but  that  when 
found  thus  to  be  qualified,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  reordain  the 
said  applicants,  but  only  bo  install  them  when  they  are  called  to 
settle  in  Presbyterian  congregations." — Minutes,  1821,  pp.  lo,  16. 

Origin  of  Early  Presbyterian  Churches. 

"  American  Presbyterianism,  like  American  civiliza- 
tion," says  Dr.  Gillett,  "  h:us  derived  its  distinctive 
character  from  many  and  diverse  influences.  As  we 
trace  the  course  of  its  history  we  find  it  receiving 
tributaries  from  distant  and  varied  sources,  yet  all 
blending  in  a  <'urrent  that  flows  in  a  channel  of  its 
own,  and  marked  at  every  step  by  features  peculiar 
to  itself.  Commingled  in  it,  and  made  more  or  less 
homogeneous  by  it,  we  find  the  elements  of  English 


'dissent,  'Irish  fervor,  Scotch  persistence  and  Huguenot 
dc\otion.  There  is  scarce  a  memorable  event  in  the 
history  of  Protestantism  in  the  Old  World  that  does 
not  assist  to  elucidate  the  character  of  its  founders. 
It  inherits  alike  the  memories  of  the  noble  men  who 
fell  victims  to  the  bigotry  of  Alva  or  Laud,  or  endured 
the  brutal  cruelty  of  Lauderdale  or  Jeffries.  In  the 
annals  of  the  Genevan  Republic,  the  heroism  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  .suft'erings  of  the  Huguenots,  cul- 
minating in  the  bloody  St.  Bartholomew,  the  sterling 
conscientiousness  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  unswerving 
loyalty  to  Christ's  crown  and  covenant  evinced  by  the 
countrymen  of  John  Knox,  may  be  discerned  the 
elements  of  that  training  which  shaped  the  views  and 
characters  of  its  founders. 

"  Thus,  without  taking  any  other  church  on  earth  as 
its  model,  it  was  built  up  out  of  materials  drawn 
from  .sources  the  most  diver.se,  and  into  a  structure 
that  constitutes  its  own  tj'pe.  Even  here  it  was  modi- 
fied by  local  influences;  sometimes  constrained  iu  the 
New  World  to  renew  the  struggle  which  had  become 
too  familiar  in  the  Old,  and  to  protest  against  an 
intolerance  which  could  not  but  revive  memories  of 
Acts  of  Conformity,  bigoted  proscription,  or  Claver- 
house's  Dragoons.  Yet  ere  long  it  wa.s  left  unmolested, 
and  in  a  field  broad  enough  to  tax  its  utmost  energies, 
was  called  to  the  taslc  of  competing  with  other  denom- 
inations in  the  noble  work  of  evangelizing  a  young 
and  growing  empire." 

Presbyterian  churches  were  formed  in  various  parts 
of  our  country  nearly  contemporaneously.  In  a  letter 
written  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  to  that  of 
Dublin,  and  dated  1710,  it  is  said:  "In  all  Virginia 
we  have  one  small  congregation  on  Elizabeth  river, 
and  some  few  families  favoring  our  way  in  Rappa- 
hannock and  York ;  in  Maryland  four;  in  Penns.ylvania 
five;  in  the  Jer.seys  two;  which  bounds,  with  some 
places  in  New  York,  make  up  all  the  bounds  from 
which  we  have  any  members  from ;  and  at  present 
some  of  these  are  vacant. ' ' 

CHURCH   ox   ELIZABETH    RIVER. 

Of  this  diurch  (says  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  in  his 
"History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  from  which 
we  quote  at  length),  little  is  known.  It  seems,  from 
Commi.s.sary  Blair's  report  on  the  state  of  the  Church 
in  Virginia,  that  it  existed  before  the  commcmce- 
raent  of  the  last  century.  From  the  fact  of  Mr, 
Makemie's  directing,  in  his  will,  that  his  dwelling- 
house  and  lot  on  Elizabeth  river  should  be  sold,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  resided  there  before  he 
moved  to  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
that  the  church  in  question  was  gathered  by  him. 
If  so,  it  must  have  been  formed  before  1690,  for  at 
that  time  Mr.  Makemie  was  residing  on  the  eastern 
.shore.  Others  have  supposed  that  the  congregation 
was  composed  of  a  small  compan.y  of  Scotch  emi- 
grants, whose  descendants  a're  still  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Norfolk.  Though  reported  by  the 
Presbytery,  they  seem  to  have  had  little  connection 
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with  tliat  body.  The  name  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Miaky,  never  appears  on  the  minutes  as  a  mem- 
ber. 

UPPER   M.\KLBOROUGH,    SNOW   HILL,     REHOBOTH, 
MONOKEN  AND  WICOMICO  CHURCHES. 

It  is  not  ea.«v  to  reeoncilo  altogether  the  statements 
given  in  the  Pre.sbyterial  letter  quotctl  above,  with 
the  focts  recorded  on  the  minutes.  For  example,  it 
is  said  there  were  four  churches  in  Maryland  in 
connection  with  the  Presbytery  in  1710,  whereas  the 
minutes  mention  at  least  dve.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  when  two  congregations  were  under  the 
care  of  the  same  pastor,  they  were  not  counted 
separately.  These  congregations  were  Upper  Marl- 
borough, Snow  Hill,  Rehoboth,  Monoken  and  Wico- 
mico. The  first  of  these  was  formed  by  a  company 
of  Scotch  emigrants,  who  came  to  this  country  with 
their  pastor.  Rev.  Nathanael  Taylor,  about  the  year 
1690.  The  other  four  churches  were  in  Somerset 
county,  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  were  the  fruits  of 
Mr.  Makemie's  labors.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  as  his  memory  is  still  cherished 
among  them,  and  ius  there  is  neither  tradition  nor 
record  of  any  other  Presbyterian  minister  in  that 
district  at  the  date  of  their  formation.  Of  Snow  Hill, 
Mr.  Spence  gives  the  following  account:  "A  towTi,  to 
be  called  Snow  Hill,  was  established  in  Somerset, 
now  Worcester  county,  by  an  act  of  the  provincial 
legislature,  passed  in  1684,  and  I  believe,"  he  adds, 
"that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place  is  nearly 
or  quite  as  old  as  the  town.  Snow  Hill  was  settled 
by  English  Episcopalians  and  Scotch  and  Irish  Pres- 
byterians, and  it  is  certain  that  persons  resided  there 
at  the  time,  or  soon  after  the  time  in  which  the 
town  was  laid  out,  who  were  afterwards  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  My  ancestor,  to  whom  I 
have  already  alluded,  was  a  ruling  elder  in  that 
church."  Of  this  familj' of  churches  Rehoboth  iscom- 
monly  considered  to  be  the  eldest.  *  Their  first  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Makemie,  who,  in  his  will,  directs 
his  Executrix  "  to  make  over  and  alienate  the  lot  on 
which  the  meeting-house  is  built,  in  as  ample  man- 
ner, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  shall  be  reciuired 
for  the  ends  and  uses  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation, 
as  if  I  were  iiersonally  present,  and  to  their  succes- 
.sors  forever,  and  to  none  else  but  to  such  as  are  of 
the  same  persuasion  in  matters  of  religion. "  It  may 
be  inferred,  from  the  terms  of  this  bequest,  and  from 
the  character  of  its  founder,  that  this  church  was 
strictly  Presbyterian,  a  point  which,  it  is  believed, 


*  Macdonald's  "  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  Jamaica, 
L.  I."  labors  to  show  that  the  Jamaica  Church  is  the  oldest  e.xiBtiug 
church  of  the  Presbyterian  name  in  .\merica.  He  certainly  renders 
this  highly  probable.  And  yet  the  church  is  spoken  of  by  Vesey 
and  others  as  one  of  Scotch  Independents,  and  the  fact  that  it  stood 
in  connection  with  no  Presbytery  until  after  Macnish  commenced 
his  paatonite,  forces  us  to  regard  it  as  Independent  Presbyterian,  and 
not  an  integral  portion  of"  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  "  as  already  organized  by  the  Presbytery  of  rhiladelpliia. 
{GiUetfs  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Vol.  i,p.  iv,  note  ;i). 
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has  never  been  disputed.  The  congregations  of  Mon- 
oken and  W^icomico  were  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Mr.  McNish,-and  were  organized  before  1705,  the 
date  of  his  application  to  the  Court  for  permission  to 
preach.  It  can  hardly  be  presumed  that  these  five 
Presbj'terian  congregations  with  distinct  church  edi- 
fices, some  of  them  within  fifteen  miles  of  each  other, 
could,  at  so  early  a  period,  and  in  so  thinly  settled  a 
part  of  the  country,  have  been  formed  in  a  few  j'ears. 
And  as  they  all  existed  prior  to  1705,  and  as  Mr. 
Makemie  had  resided  and  labored  in  that  district  for 
near  twenty  years  before  that  date,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  several  of  them  were  formed  before 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  That  they 
were  all  Presbyterian  churches  never  has  been  (jues- 
tioncd.  As  early  as  1723,  a.s  apjiears  from  a  recorded 
deed,  the  church  at  Stonoken  had  eight  elders. 

CHURCHES  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  XESHAMINY,   WEL.SH 

TRACT,  NEW  CASTLE,  WHITE  CLAY,  APO- 

QUINIMI  AND  LEWES. 

The  Presbj'tery  state  in  their  letter  that  tluy  bad 
five  congregations  in  Pennsylvania  in  1710.  The 
minutes,  however,  furnish  the  names  of  the  places 
above  named.  Welsh  Tract  is  fiist  mentioned  in  the 
following  minute,  1710.  "Upon  information  that 
David  Evans,  a  lay-person,  had  taken  ujwu  himself 
publicly  to  teach  or  preach  among  the  Wcl.sh  in  the 
Great  Valley,  Chester  county,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  said  Evans  had  done  very  ill,  and 
acted  irregularly,  in  thus  invading  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  was  thereupon  censured."  It  may  be 
inferred,  from  this,  that  Mr.  Evans  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  Presbytery,  but  not  that  there 
was  a  church  already  organized  among  the  Welsh. 
White  Clay  Creek,  New  Castle  and  Apoquinimi  were 
associated,  as  appears  from  the  following  record, 
made  in  1709:  "Ordered,  that  Mr.  Wilson  (pastor 
of  New  Castle)  preach  at  Apoquinimi  once  a  month 
upon  a  week  day,  and  one  Salibath  in  a  quarter,  till 
the  aforesaid  meeting,  provided,  always,  that  the 
Sabbath  day's  sermon  be  taken  from  the  Wliite  Clay 
Creek  people  their  time."  These  three  places  of 
preaching,  therefore,  were  probably  numbered  as  one 
congregation  in  the  Presbytery's  letter. 

The  first  church  in  Philadelphia  is  noticed  under 
the  heading,  Preshj/teriuitisiii  in  PhihuMpltiu. 
CHURCH   AT   NESHAMINY. 

The  congregation  at  Neshaminy  was  a  Dutch  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Their  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
Cleck,  from  Holland,  and  the  letter  addressed  to  them 
by  the  Presbytery  is  dirrected  to  the  ' '  Dutch  peopl<\ ' ' 
That  they  were  regularly  organized  is  evident  from 
a  minute,  recorded  in  1711,  which  states  that  Mr. 
Van  deck's  absence  from  Presbytery  was  accounted 
for  "by  one  of  his  elders,  sent  for  that  purpose."^ 


?The  Kev.  D.  K.  Turner,  in  his,  "  History  of  the  Neshaminy 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Warwick,  Hartsville,  Bucks  County,"  Pa., 
maintains  tliatit  was  not  of  ttis  church  Mr.  VanOlcck  (or  Van  VIeck, 
as  he  names  him),  was  the  first  pastor.     He  says,  "  From  tlie  fact 
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CHURCHES   AT  NEW   CASTLE   AND   LEWES. 

In  the  manuscript  history  of  the  Church  in  New 
Castle,  it  is  stated  that  the  first  account  of  a  Preshy- 
terian  congregation  in  tliat  town  is  about  1704,  at 
wliich  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  pastor. 
August  loth,  1707,  a  deed  for  a  lot  of  laud  was  made 
to  certain  persons,  in  trust,  "for  the  use  of  the  Pres- 
byterian congregation  in  New  Castle,  on  which  they 
were  to  bixild  a  house  for  public  worship."  The 
Clmrch  at  Lewes  was  organized  about  the  same  time, 
though  no  record  goes  further  back  than  1708. 

CHURCHES   AT   FREEHOLD   AND   WOODBRIDCJE. 

The  two  congregations  in  Jersey  were  Freehold  and 
Woodbridge.  The  former  was  constituted  principally 
by  emigrants  from  Scotland,  about  1693.  Their  place 
of  worship  was  long  knoini  as  the  "  Scotch  Meeting- 
house." AVoodbridge  was  settled  partly  by  the 
Scotch  and  partly  by  emigrants  from  New  England. 
The  congregation  is  first  mentioned  as  in  connection 
with  the  Presbytery,  in  a  letter  dated  May,  1708.  In 
that  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  several  New  Eng- 
land clergymen,  the  Presbytery  say:  "We  find  by 
diverse  letters  which  have  passed  between  you  and 
sundry  persons  in  AVoodbridge,  that  you  are  not 
unaccjuainted  with  the  confusions  and  distractions 
arising  from  the  accession  of  Mr.  Wade  to  be  the 
minister  of  that  town,  and  the  aversion  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  peojjle  to  the  accepting  of  him  as 
such."  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  Scottish  portion 
of  the  congregation  that  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Wade, 
as  the  first  healing  measure  proposed  by  the  Presbj'- 
tery  was   that  Mr.   Boyd,  the  Scotch  clergyman  of 


that  the  vicinity  Viis  almost  entirely  unsettled  in  1700,  and  that  even 
as  late  as  17*20  the  inhabitants  were  few  and  scattered,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  could  have  been  no  church  here  at  as  early  a  date  as 
that  (1710)  in  which  Mr.  Van  Vleck  was  received  into  the  Presby- 
tery; besides,  became  from  Holland  (Records  of  Tresbyterian  Church, 
page  31),  and  his  people  were  "  Dutch  people."  But  from  the  deeds 
given  for  land  sold  by  "William  Peun  to  English  people,  as  early  as 
170:i,  the  claims  under  warrants  extending  back  to  16S4,  we  gather 
tliat  the  Dutch  or  Holland  people  could  not  have  resided  here.  Mr. 
Van  Vleck  must  have  been  piistor  of  another  church,  called  by  the 
name  of'  Neslutiniinj,^'  in  some  other  locality.  The  church  of  which 
he  it^as  the  minister  appears,  through  researches  made  by  General 
W.  W.  H.  Davis,  of  Doylestown,  to  have  been  in  Southampton  Town- 
ship, at  the  village  formerly  called  "  The  Buck,"  now  Feasterville," 
which  had  the  name  of  "  Neshaminy  Church,"  in  early  times,  as  it 
was  but  two  or  three  miles  from  the  "  Neshaminy  Creek."  That 
congregation  was  composed  of  Hollanders,  and  is  at  present,  and 
has  been  many  years,  M-orshiping  at  Churchville,  where  a  new  meet- 
ing-house was  erected  in  1814,  for  the  united  congregations  of  "  the 
Buck  "  and  "  the  Bear,"  which  are  associated  with  the  "  Reformed 
Church  of  .\nierica," lately  the  "Reformed  Dutch  Church." 

In  relation  to  the  fact  that  an  elder,  Lenard  Van  Degrift,  is  said, 
in  the  "  Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  page  17,  to  have  come 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  with  Mr,  Van  Vleck  in  1710,  and 
to  have  been  admitted  at  the  same  time  with  him  into  that  body, 
Mr.  Turner  adds,  "  Lenard  Van  Degrift  was  a  resident  of  Bensalem 
township,  and  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bensalem, 
which  in  its  early  history  seeni.s  to  have  been  under  the  same  pius- 
toral  charge  with  the  church  at  "the  Buck,"  as  tiiey  were  but  five  or 
six  miles  apart,  and  he  might  naturally  have  appeared  at  Presby- 
tery with  Mr.  Van  Vleck,  as  the  latter  had  both  churches  under  his 
care." 


Freehold,  should  preach  every  third  Sabbath  in 
Woodbridge;  and  Mr.  Wade's  accession  to  the  Presby- 
tery in  1710  was  with  the  view  of  reconciling  the 
disaffected  portion  of  his  people.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  ground  of  the  opposition,  it  came  from  the 
majority  of  the  congregation. 

OTHER   CHURCHES   IN   VARIOUS   P.\RTS   OF   THE 
COUNTRY. 

Besides  the  churches  in  connection  with  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  there  were  several  others 
organized  at  an  early  date  in  various  parts  of  the. 
country.  In  his  history  of  South  Carolina,  Dr.  Kam- 
say  .says,  "the  Presbyterians  formed  congregations, 
not  only  in  Charleston,  but  in  three  of  the  mari- 
time islands,  and  at  Wilton,  Jacksonborough,  Indian 
land,  Port  Royal,  and  Williamsburg."  And  again, 
"the  Presbyterians  were  among  the  first  settlers, 
and  were  always  numerous,  in  South  Carolina.  Their 
ministers  in  the  maritime  districts  were  mostly  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  men  of  good  education,  orderly 
in  their  conduct,  and  devoted  to  the  systems  of  doc- 
trine and  government  established  in  Scotland.  In 
conjunction  with  them  the  Independents  or  Congrc- 
gationalists  were  formeil  into  a  church  iu  Charleston 
about  the  year  1690,  and  after  being  about  forty 
years  united,  they  separated  and  formed  difierent 
churches.  Rev.  Archibald  Stobs  took  charge  of  the 
church  in  the  Autumn  of  1700,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Livingston  in  1704."  The  Presbytery  of  Charleston, 
he  says,  "  w;is  constituted  at  an  early  period  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  agreeably  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  church  of  Scotland."  The  distance 
of  these  southern  churches  from  those  about  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  difficulty  of  communication,  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  there  being  no  connection  between 
them.  A  union  did  not  take  place  until  the  year 
1800,  when  the  Presbytery  of  Char]e.ston  connected 
itself  witli  the  Synod  of  Carolina. 

What  ' '  the  some  places  iu  New  York "  were, 
whence  the  Presbytery  had  members,  as  stated  in 
their  letter  of  1710,  does  not  appear  from  the  minutes. 
No  minister,  congregation  or  elder  is  there  s])oken 
of  as  belonging  to  that  province.  There  were,  indeed, 
Presbyterians  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  early  as 
1707,  who  had  principally  emigrated  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  they  were  so  few  that  they 
had  neither  a  church  to  worship  in,  nor  a  minister  to 
lead  their  worship.  The  congregation  was  organized, 
and  Mr.  Ander-son  called  as  their  pastor,  iu  1717. 
The  Church  in  Jamaica  appears  to  have  become  con- 
nected with  the  Presbytery  in  1712,  that  of  Newtown 
in  171.5,  that  of  Southampton  in  1716. 

Several  of  the  churches  mentioned  as  belonging  to 
the  Presbytery  in  1710  were  not  in  connection  with 
that  body  at  the  time  of  its  organization.  This  was 
the  case  in  regard  to  Neshaminy,  the  Welsh  Tract 
and  Woodbridge.  Of  the  remainder,  it  appears,  from 
the  preceding  account,  that  the  four  or  five  in  Jlary- 
land  were  strictly  Presbvtcrian.     Those  in  Pennsvl- 
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vania  were  all  composed  predominantly  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  Preshyteriaus,  except  the  first  church  in 
Philadelphia.  Tliis  appears  I'rom  the  statement  of 
Eev.  Samuel  Blair,  in  his  "Account  of  the  Kcvival 
in  New  Londonderry,"  that  "all  our  congregations 
iu  Pennsylvania,  except  two  or  three,  chiefl}'  arc 
made  up  of  people  from  that  kingdom,"  ;'.  c. ,  Ire- 
land. This  was  written  iu  1744,  when  the  Dutch 
congregation  of  Neshamiuy,  two  Welsh  congregations 
in  the  Valley,  besides  the  mixed  church  in  Phila- 
delphia, had  long  been  connected  with  the  Presby- 
tery. The  two  or  three  exceptions,  therefore,  are 
accounted  for;  the  remainder,  which  includes  all  the 
original  churclies  except  that  of  Philadelphia,  were, 
according  to  Mr.  Blair,  composed  principally  of  Irish 
Presbyterians.  There  were  doubtless  a  good  many 
Dutch  and  Swedes  included  in  the  congregations  in 
the  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware,  as  they  were  the 
earliest  and  principal  settlers  of  those  counties,  and 
as  the  names  of  church  members  occurring  ou  the 
minutes  would  also  seem  to  intimate.  In  Jersej',  the 
church  in  Freehold  was  the  onlj'  one  at  fii'st  belong- 
ing to  the  Presbytery.  As  far  as  can  lie  ascertained, 
therefore,  the  congregations  connected  with  the  Pres- 
bytery at  the  time  of  its  formation  were  all  strictly 
Presbyterian,  unless  the  first  church  in  I'hiladelphia 
be  considered  an  exception.  Up  to  1710  the  only 
Presbyterian  Church  in  which  there  was  an  appre- 
ciable number  of  New  England  men  was  Woodbridge, 
and  that,  unfortunately,  gave  the  Presbytery  more 
trouble  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  This,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  arisen  ijuite  as  much,  to  say 
the  least,  from  the  character  of  the  minister  as  from 
that  of  the  jieople.  As  I'ar,  then,  as  the  character  of 
the  original  congregations  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  Church  more  homogeneous  in  its 
materials  than  our  own ;  certainly  not  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  certainly  not  the  churches  of  New 
England.  The  former  contained,  proportionably, 
more  members  inclined  to  Episcopacy,  and  the  latter 
more  inclined  to  Presbyterianism,  than  were  to  be 
found  in  our  Church  inclined  to  Congregationalism. 

Orphanage,  Presbjrterian,  Philadelphia. 
On  the  12th  of  December,  1877,  a  charter  was  ol)- 
tained  by  a  few  Christian  men  and  women,  to  es- 
tablish a  home  for  orphan  children  in  Philadeli)hia, 
under  the  care  of  the  Pre.sbyterian  Church,  to  be 
called  ' '  The  Presbyterian  Orphanage  iu  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania."  It  was  formally  opened  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1S78,  iu  a  private  dwelling.  No.  1319  South 
Broad  Street,  receiring  as  its  first  inmates  the  child- 
ren of  the  Orphanage  established  by  the  members  of 
Bethany  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1876,  as  a  thank- 
■  oft'ering  to  God's  great  goodness  to  them. 

Mrs.  Ann  Grey  Thomas,  who  had  so  generously 
contributed  towards  the  establishing  of  the  Presby- 
terian Home  for  Widows  and  Single  Women,  with 
equal  generosity  gave  nine  acres  of  ground  adjoining 
that  Institution  at  Kingsessing  Avenue  and   Fifty- 


eighth  street,  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of  Orphanage 
buildings.  The  plan  known  as  the  "Cottage  System," 
which  is  common  in  Germany,  was  adoj)tcd,  and  in 
1881  four  cottages  were  erected  (of  wliich  we  give  a 
specimen),  and  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  fatherless 
little  ones  September  28th,  1882.  Each  of  the  three 
cottages  is  complete  in  ifself,  with  accommodations 
for  a  jjatriarchal  family  of  twenty  children,  all  under 
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the  care  of  a  "House  Mother."  The  three  families, 
numbering  iu  all  sixtj'  children,  attend  school  at  the 
fourth  cottage,  which  is  fitted  up  with  kindergarten 
appliances  for  the  younger  scholars;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  this  temporary  arrangement  will  before  long 
give  place  to  the  Father  Martin  Memorial  School- 
house,  the  promised  gift  of  the  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren. The  Orphanage  contains  at  present  (1883), 
sixty  children,  all  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
thirteen. 

This  Institution  although  entirely  dependent  on 
the  charity  of  the  Church  (having  no  endowment 
fund)  is  entirely  free  from  debt.  In  1882  the  re- 
ceipts for  maintenance  were  §673.5.36,  expenses 
$6272.10.  There  were  also  received  towards  the 
Building  and  Furnishing  Funds,  in  the  same  period, 
$15,800.19  of  which  amounts  $15,547.43  were 
expended  for  these  purposes. 

The  Orphanage  owns  and  has  in  conjunction  with 
it  a  neat  and  commodious  ' '  Seaside  Home, ' '  located 
at  Cape  May  Point,  N.  .T.,  which  was  opened  July 
6th,  1883.  More  than  four  hundred  women  and 
children  eujo.yed  the  sea  air  during  the  past  summer, 
a  moderate  charge  being  made  each  boarder.  The 
management  consists  of  a  Board  of  gentlemcu  advisers 
and  fifty-five  ladj-  managers.  The  officers  of  the 
last  named  are:  First  Directress,  Mrs.  Daniel  Had- 
dock, Jr.;  Second  Directress,  Mrs.  Samuel  Field; 
Third  Directress,  Mrs.  Alexander  Whilldin;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Miller;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Miss  Joseiihine  Atraore;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Crawford  Spear;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Sliss 
E.  L.  Tenbrook.  "The  Young  Ladies'  Aid  of  the 
Presbj'teriau  Orphanage "  consists  of  twenty-nine 
lady  members,  with  the  following  officers:  I'resident, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Malone;  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Cattell;  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  N.  Baggs;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Anna  M.  Porter.  In  addition  to  the  contrilm- 
tions  mentioned  above,  the  Seaside  Home,  Father 
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JIartin  Fund  ami  the  Young  Ladies'  Aid  of  the 
Orphanage  received  generous  donations  during  1882, 
from  the  Presbyterian  jiublie.  As  the  name  of  the 
Orphanage  imi)lies,  it  is  devoted  to  tlie  interest  of 
orphans  in  tlie  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is  a 
State  Auxiliary  Society,  whicli  promotes  the  interest 
of  the  Institution  outside  of  Philadelphia. 

Orphanage,  Thorn-well,  located  at  Clinton, 
Sotith  Carolina,  is  one  of  the  three  Orphan  Institu- 
tions under  the  care  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  was  first  conceived  by  the  Session  of  the 
Clinton  Chureli,  under  the  leadersliip  of  its  pastor 
Rev.  William  P.  Jacobs,  in  1872.  With  only  afifty 
cent  piece,  and  that  the  gilt  of  an  orphan,  they  began 
■work.  A  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres 
■was  purchased,  and  on  Slay  28th,  1874,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  first  building  (of  stone),  a  house  of 
seventeen  rooms,  and  known  as  the  "  Home  of  Peace," 
■was  laid,  in  the  presence  of  a  thousand  people.     By 


accomplishing  a  great  deal,  and  the  girls  had  taken 
most  cheerfully  the  chargi^  of  all  the  household  duties, 
including  cooking,  washing  and  ironing.  God's  Spirit 
also  seemed  to  be  with  them.  They  have  always 
been  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  Presbyterian  mat- 
ters, attending  regularly  the  church  of  our  order  in 
Clinton;  and  uniformly,  from  the  beginning,  every 
inmate  has  sought  an  early  connection  with  the 
Church. 

In  1882  the  school-room  in  the  Home  of  Pejiee  w:i,s 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  it  Wiis  resolved  to  a.sk  the 
people  of  God  to  enable  us  to  erect  a  central  build- 
ing for  educational  purposes.  On  May  12th  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  "  Orphans'  Seminary  "  was  laid,  and 
on  July  28th  of  the  year  follo^wing  the  chapel  of  the 
new  building  was  dedicated  by  Rev.  James  H.  Thorn- 
well,  son  of  the  distinguished  Divine  whose  name 
the  Institution  bears.  The  house  is  a  handsome 
three-story  structure,  with  commodious  chapel,  mu- 
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the  1st  of  October  of  the  next  year  the  house  was 
finished  and  opened  for  the  receirtion  of  orphans, 
sixteen  of  whom  were  present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobs 
took  charge.  The  first  teacher  was  Miss  Witherspoon, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Two  of  the  great 
John  Knox's  descendants  are  among  the  inmates  of 
this  Orphanage. 

The  plan  of  the  Thornwell  Orphanage  is  that  of 
separate  households,  which  was  found  to  -work  so 
well  by  Immanuel  Wichcm,  of  Hamburg,  Germany. 
In  pursuance  of  it,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1880,  the 
corner-stone  of  a  new  building,  "Faith  Cottage," 
for  boys,  was  laid,  and  the  house,  a  concrete  structure, 
in  the  Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture,  was  opened 
nine  months  thereafter.  Thus,  ten  thousand  dollars, 
worth  of  property  had  been  aequired,  largely  aug- 
mented in  value  by  local  eircumstanees,  and  this  had 
been  the  result  of  numberless  very  small  gifts. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  farm,  workshop  and  printing 
office  had  been   established,  in  which  the  boys  were 


seum,  library  and  a  number  of  class-rooms,  and  cost, 
including  all  donations,  )?l>000,  the  supervisor  of  the 
work  giving  his  services  without  charge.  The  school 
was  transferred  to  this  building  October  1st,  1883, 
when  it  was  formally  opened  by  an  address  from 
Gov.  Hugh  S.  Thompson.  There  are  now  nearly 
fifty  inmates  of  the  Orphanage.  A  small  endowment 
of  l.'jOOO  has  been  collected,  and  with  the  exception 
of  this  fund,  the  support  of  the  family  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  gifts  of  God's  people.  Presby- 
terians North  and  South  have  united  in  supporting 
it,  for  the  Institution  is  not  a  local  one,  children 
being  received  into  it  from  any  section.  Selections 
are  made,  not  only  with  an  eye  to  the  need  of  the 
orphans,  but  also  of  those  who  are  best  and  brightest, 
and  afibrd  the  hope  that,  after  years  of  careful  train- 
ing, they  will  become  highly  useful  members  of 
society.  Thus  far  the  graduates  have  not  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  cherished  for  them. 

The  I'uturc  plans  of  the  Thornw<'ll  Orphanage  in- 
d  ude  the  enlargemen  t  of  the  number  of  family-hou.ses, 
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so  tliat  two  liuiulred  orphans  may  1)e  provided  for 
the  erection  of  an  Industrial  school,  for  thorough  in- 
struction in  applied  lueehanics,  and  the  inere;ise  of 
the  endowment  fund  to  a  self-supporting  basis.  All 
will  depend  on  the  liberality  of  God's  people.  The 
present  officers  of  the  Institution  are:  Eev.  Wm.  P. 
Jacobs,  President;  Wm.  B.  Bell,  Esq.,  Treasurer; 
-Mrs.  Lucy  N.  Boyd,  Matron;  Miss  Pattie  T.  Thorn- 
well,  Principal  of  the  Orphans'  Seminary.  Present 
value  of  property,  $25,000. 

Orphans'  Home,  Tuskegee,  Alabama.  This 
Institution  was  commenced  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  war.  It  was  started  by  the  Synod  of  Alabanra, 
and  for  manv  years  largely  sustained  by  ladies'  societies 
in  Slobile,  ilontgomery,  Selma,  Tuscaloosa,  and  other 
smaller  towns  in  the  State.  A  house  and  farm  near 
Tuskegee  were  bought,  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Holderby  made 
superintendent.  Under  his  own  ministry  and  the 
faithful  prayer  and  motherly  influence  of  his  mother, 
wife  and  sister,  it  has  been  a  true  nursery  for  the 
chirreh,  and  a  home  tor  many  hundreds  of  little  waifs 
gathered  up  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

At  one  time  there  were  over  one  hundred  inmates 
in  the  Home.  It  now  has  aljout  thirty  inmates. 
These  are  collected  principally  from  homes  where 
there  is  no  religion  at  all,  and  without  reference  to 
sectarian  bias.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  read  the 
Bible,  to  commit  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  are  all 
pupils  of  the  Presbj-teriau  Sunday  school,  but  they 
attend  jjublicworship.at  all  the  churches  in  the  town. 

The  Home  is  under  the  management  of  an  E.xecu- 
tive  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Synod,  and  reports 
are  made  from  this  committee,  from  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  from  the  Treasttrer,  at  the  annual  ses- 
sions of  Synod,  and  no  stibject  elicits  more  hearty  in- 
terest. Au  ai^portionment  is  made  for  each  church 
in  the  S^'uod,  at  each  annual  session,  and  a  report 
made  of  the  amount  collected  in  each. 

The  present  oitieers  are.  Rev.  J.  R.  Foster,  Tuskegee, 
Superintendent;  Rev.  F.  B.  Webb,  Union  Springs, 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  and  Jlr.  A.  G. 
Parri.sh,  City  National  Bank,  Selma,  Treasurer. 

Orr,  Rev.  Robert  Wilberforce,  was  born  at 
Clarion,  Pa.,  January  18th,  1808;  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son College  in  1833;  studied  theology  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  an  evange- 
list by  the  Presbytery  of  Bedford,  November  22d, 
1837.  He  was  missonary  at  Singapore,  Asia,  1837-11 ; 
Principal  at  Clarion,  Pa.,  1842-4;  stated  supply  at 
Greenwood,  1843-4;  at  Bethel  1844;  at  Centre  1844, 
and  p.astor  1845-,52.  He  was  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering in  Jefferson  College,  1844;  Professor  of  Latin 
Literature  iu  the  same,  1845-53;  stated  supply  at 
Mount  Tabor  and  Mill  Creek,  1856;  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  Clarion  county,  1854-7.  He  died  at 
Meehanicsville,  Pa.,  March  30th,  1857.  Mr.  Orr  was 
an  earnest  Christian,  and  a  fine  scholar.  Wliatever 
service  he  undertook  he  performed  well,  and  he  was 
much  esteemed  iu  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 


Osbom,  Rev.  Ethan,  was  born  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  August  21st,  17.58.  WTiile  at  College,  at 
Dartmoutli,  he  was  admitted  to  full  communion  with 
the  Congregational  Church  there.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  enlisted,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  was  with  the  forces  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Washington,  in  the  retreat 
through  New  Jersey.  After  the  study  of  theology  in 
his  native  State,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1786, 
and  installed  December  3d,  1789,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  pastor  of  the  Old  Stone  Church  of 
Fairfield,  N.  J.  At  this  time  the  congregation  was 
scattered  through  the  whole  of  Fairfield  township, 
and  parts  of  tll(^  adjoining  townships  of  Downe  and 
Deerfield,  including  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Bridge- 
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ton,    where,   as  yet,    there  w.as  no   church   of  any 
denomination. 

The  p.astorate  of  Mr.  Osbom  was  like  his  general 
life,  tranquil  and  marked  chiefly  by  revivals.  His 
preaching  was  plain,  practical,  solemn  and  earnest. 
In  pastoral  visitation  he  was  very  faithful.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  public  schools, 
and  catechise  the  children  in  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
as  well  as  the  Bible.  In  the  year  1809  his  congregation 
was  visited  with  a  reviv.al  of  great  power  and  blessed 
influences.  In  1819  there  w;is  a  second  revival. 
Again,  in  1826,  another  extensive  work  of  grace  was 
enjoyed.  Over  this  large  and  widely-scattered  con- 
gregation the  greatly-endeared  pastor  continued  to 
labor  on  alone  till  1836,  then  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  At  this  time  the  Rev.  David  McKee, 
from  Kentucky,  became  co-pastor,  and  continued  so 
nntil  1838,  and  during  this  co-pastorate,  there  was 
another  precious  season. 
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Mr.  Osborn  continued  to  preside  over  the  churcli 
until  1844 — fifty-four  years — when  he  ofl'ered  his 
resignation,  and  it  was  only  accepted  because  ' '  it  was 
felt  by  all  concerned  a  mouinl'nl  necessity."  The 
Presbytery,  in  dissolving  the  pastoral  relation,  "com- 
mended the  cliurch  for  providing  that  their  worthy 
and  venerable  pastor  might  continue  to  lean  upon 
their  arm  while  he  lived  and  recline  on  their  bosom 
when  he  died.''  Dr.  Whitaliier,  in  his  Address  at  the 
Bi-Centennial  C'elel)ration  of  the  Old  Stone  Church, 
September,  1880,  said:  '"It  is  as  unnecessary  here 
to-day,  as  it  is  impossible,  to  rehearse  the  story  of 
Father  Osboru's  honorable  and  saintly  course  through 
the  hundred  years  that  he  lived,  from  1758  to  1858. 
The  singular  goodness,  beauty,  wisdom,  uprightness, 
fruitfuluess  and  continuance  of  his  career  has  no 
parallel,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
pulpit.  The  future  will  take  c;ire  of  his  tame;  and 
of  him  we  may  safely  say,  ' '  the  righteous  shall  be 
in  everlasting  remembrance.'' 

Osborn,  Rev.  Henry  Stafford,  LL.D.,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  17th,  1823.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
studied  theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
His  fields  of  hibor  have  been,  stated  supply,  Coven- 
try, R.  I.,  1845-6;  pastor,  Hanover  Court  House,  Va., 
1846-9;  pastor,  Richmond,  Va.,  1849-53;  pastor. 
Liberty,  Va. ,  1853-8;  stated  supply,  Salem,  Va. , 
1858-9;  pastor,  Belvidere,  N.  J..,  1859-66;  Professor 
in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  1866-70;  stated 
supply,  O.vford,  Oliio,  1870-1;  Professor  in  OJclbrd, 
1871-3;  stated  supply,  Oxford,  1873.  Dr.  Osborn  is 
a  genial  gentleman,  an  interesting  and  impressive 
preacher,  and  a  scholar  of  large  attainments.  He 
has  traveled  in  foreign  countries,  and  given  to  the 
public  some  valuable  productions  of  his  pen. 

Osborn,  Rev.  Robert,  was  born  August  •27th, 
1813,  at  CedarvUle,  N.  J. ;  graduated  at  .Jefterson 
College  in  1834,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1839.  After  being  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  April  17th,  1839,  he  went  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  supplied  the  Church  at  Point  Pleasant, 
Irom  October,  1839,  until  he  was  installed  as  its 
pastor,  December  9th,  1843.  This  was  his  only  pas- 
torate, and  here  he  labored  assiduou.sly,  faithfully 
and  successfuU}',  as  pastor  and  supply,  nearly  nine- 
teen years.  His  parish  included  four  churches  and 
two  other  preaching  stations;  his  circuit  was  nearly 
fifteen  miles,  and  he  was  the  only  Presbyterian 
preacher  in  the  county.  His  churches  enjoj'ed  fre- 
quent revivals,  and  were  largely  increased  under  his 
ministrations.  The  work  proving  too  great  for  his 
strength,  he  was  released  from  his  charge  October 
18th,  1855,  and  after  teaching  for  some  time,  he 
returned  to  his  n;ttive  place,  where  he  was  long  a 
patient  invalid,  and  died,  July  13th,  1878.  Mr. 
O.-iborn  was  a  truly  pious  man,  a  good  preacher,  a 
faithful  pastor,  of  uncommonly  pleasing  manners, 
and  gained  the  aft'ectious  of  all  whom  he  met. 


Osmond,  Samuel  McOlurg,  D.D.,  was  bom 
at  Lower  Oxford,  Pa.,  August  18th,  1825.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1850;  studied 
theology  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Raritan,  June  22d,  1853.  He  was 
co-pastor  of  the  First  and  Second  chm-ches,  Amwell, 
N.  J.,  1853-57;  stated  supjjly  at  Perry  and  Pittsfield, 
111.,  1857-62;  stated  supply  at  Iowa  City,  la.,  1862, 
pa.stor,  186;j-78;  and  pa.stor  at  Lawrence,  Kas.,  1878. 
Dr.  Osmond  is  a  faithful  and  forcible  preacher,  a 
valuable  Presbj'ter,  and  his  ministry,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  has  been  crowned  with  success. 

Otsego  Presbytery,  N.  Y.  The  Presbytery  of 
Otsego,  as  it  now  exists,  was  constituted  by  the  Synod 
of  Utica,  June  21st,  1870,  embracing  Otsego,  Dela- 
ware and  Chenango  counties,  exclusive  of  the  towns  of 
Tompkins  and  Mason ville,  in  Delaware  county;  and 
the  bjwns  of  Smithville,  Greene,  Coventry,  Afton  and 
Bainbridge,  in  Chenango  county ;  and  it  was  declared 
the  .successor  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Otsego,  Delaware 
and  Chenango.  The  history,  therefore,  of  the  Pres- 
bytery now.bearing  the  name  Otsego,  is  the  history 
of  these  three  separate  Presbyteries  before  and  since 
their  union  into  one  body. 

The  oldest  of  these  Presbyteries  is  Otsego.  It  was 
formed  by  the  Synod  of  Albany,  October  6th,  1819, 
by  a  division  of  the  Presbytery  of  Oneida,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  following  ministers:  Andrew  Oliver,  Eli 
F.  Cooley,  John  Smith,  John  R.  St.  John,  John 
Ternair,  Jesse  Minerand  SiUus  Parsons;  together  with 
the  churches  of  Springfield,  Cherry  Valley,  Coojiers- 
town,  Mill'ord  and  Eaton,  lying  on  and  south  of  the 
great  'Western  Turnpike  through  Springfield.  Its 
first  meeting  was  held  in  Cooperstown,  November  2d, 
1819,  at  which  Rev.  John  Ternair  preached  the  open- 
ing .sermon  and  Rev.  Andrew  Oliver  officiated  as 
Moderator. 

Next  in  order  of  time  is  the  Presbytery  of  Chenango. 
This  was  constituted  May  29th,  1826,  by  General 
Assemlily  (the  ministers  composing  it  belonging  to 
three  different  Synods),  and  consisted  of  the  following 
ministers:  Edwai'd  Andrews  and  Asa  Donaldson,  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Otsego;  Elijah  D.  Wells,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Cayuga;  Egbert  Roosa,  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Columbia;  and  Ambrose  Egglestou,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Susqueharma.  Its  boundary  lines  were 
the  Presbytery  of  Oneida  on  the  north,  the  Presby- 
teries of  Otsego  and  Columbia  on  the  east,  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Susquehanna  on  the  soutli,  and  the  Presby- 
teries of  Cayuga  and  Onondaga  on  the  west.  Its 
territory  was  the  counties  of  Chenango  and  Delaware, 
with  a  part  of  Broome.  It  Wiis  attached  to  the  Synod 
of  Geneva,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  Oxford,  June 
29th,  1826.  Rev.  A.sa  Donaldson  preached  the  opening 
sermon,  and  was  afterwards  choseu  Moderator.  At 
the  time  of  its  organization  it  had  no  church  under 
its  care. 

Last  in  order  is  the  Presbytery  of  Delaware.  This 
was  constituted  by  the  Synod  of  Geneva,  October  6th, 
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1831,  and  was  composed  of  those  ministers  and 
churches  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chenango  east  of  the 
Unadilla  river,  and  east  of  the  Susquehanna  river 
below  its  junction  with  tlie  Unadilhi,  excepting  the 
Church  of  Soutli  Bainliridge.  It  hekl  its  first  meeting 
in  Franklin,  April,  10th,  1832,  at  which  Rev.  William 
Fisher  preiichcd  the  opening  sermon,  and  presided  as 
Moderator.  The  ministers  forming  the  body  were 
William  Fisher,  Samuel  G.  Orton,  Daniel  Waterbury, 
Augustus  L.  Cliapiu,  and  John  B.  Fish.  The  churches 
under  its  care  were  First,  Second  and  Third,  Tomp- 
kins, Franklin,  Sidney,  Delhi,  Andes,  Hancock  and 
Sandford,  to  which  were  added,  at  its  first  meeting, 
Harpcrsficld,  Meredith,  Franklin,  Second,  Jefferson 
and  Colchester. 

These  Presbyteries  thus  organized  maintained  a 
varying  existence.  That  of  Otsego,  drawing  to  itself 
a  large  preponderance  of  Presbyterian  churches,  was 
the  most  uniform  and  stable  in  its  life.  Beginning 
with  five  churches,  it  increased  slowly  and  steadily  to 
twenty  in  184.5,  which  number,  continuing  for  about 
a  decade,  gradually  dropped  dowu  to  sixteen,  and 
this  number  was  on  its  roll  in  1870,  and  merged  into 
the  united  bod.y,  and,  with  one  exception,  is  still 
connected  with  it.  Altogether,  it  had  under  its  care 
twenty-five  diflerent  churches. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chenango,  being  on  ground 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  Congregational 
churches,  formed  a  nucleus  about  which  these 
churches  gathered,  and  to  which,  on  the  plan  of 
union,  they  somewhat  loosely  attached  themselves, 
and  as  a  result,  had  a  much  more  irregular  and 
fluctuating  life.  Without  a  single  church  when  it 
came  together  at  its  first  meeting,  it  had  in  the  short 
period  of  five  years  twenty-six  on  its  roll.  After  the 
division  of  the  Presbj'tery,  which  occurred  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  by  which  nine  of  its  churches  were 
transferred  to  the  new  Presbytery  of  Delaware,  there 
still  remained  twenty.  This  figure,  continuing  with 
slight  variations  for  several  years,  was  in  1849  re- 
duced to  eleven.  This  number,  though  afterward 
increased  by  a  little,  was  all  that  its  roll  coutjiined 
in  1870.  Of  the.se  eleven  churches  six  came  into  the 
united  body,  and  four  of  them  still  have  a  place  in 
it,  two  of  them  nearly  extinct.  It  has  had  on  its 
roll,  in  all,  thirty-seven  separate  churches. 

The  Presbytery  of  Delaware,  a  much  larger  body  at 
the  outset  than  either  of  the  others,  and  being  about 
evenly  divided  in  the  elements  of  Presbyterianism 
and  Congregationalism,  made  comparatively  but  little 
growth;  and,  in  i)oint  of  uniformity  and  stability  in 
the  character  of  its  life,  was  about  a  mean  between 
the  two  other  Presbyteries.  Starting  with  nine 
churches,  and  enlarged  to  fourteen  at  its  first  meet- 
ing; in  the  course  of  ten  years  it  reached  its  highest 
figure  of  twenty,  from  which  it  slowly  receded,  until 
it  dropped  to  eleven,  at  the  time  it  became  a  part  of 
the  present  organization.  Of  these  eleven  churches, 
eight  came  into  the  new  organization  (three  of  them 


however,  only  in  name),  four  of  which  are  .still  under 
its  care.  Its  whole  li.st  of  churches  is  twenty-three. 
Not  a  few  of  the  churches  of  which  the.se  Pres- 
byteries were  composed  were  of  recent  and  feeble 
origin  at  the  time  they  were  received,  and  ha\ing 
little  more  than  a  nominal  existence,  soon  became 
extinct  and  were  stricken  from  the  roll.  Of  the  re- 
mainder less  than  one-half  were  strong  in  numbers, 
and  a  spuit  of  restlessne-ss  pervaded  many  of  the.se. 
As  a  result  of  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  larger 
portion,  and  the  restlessness  of  the  smaller  but  stronger 
portion,  there  were  frequent  changes  among  the  min- 
isters. Pastoral  relations  were  formed,  to  be  dis- 
solved in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  as  often 
terminating  at  the  expiration  of  one  and  two  years, 
as  enduring  five  years.  The  instances  were  rare 
when  they  continued  ten,  or  even  eight  years.  In 
almost  all  cases,  the  reasons  assigned  by  pastors  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  relation  were  either  insuffi- 
ciency of  support  or  dis.satisfaction  of  the  people. 
Notwithstanding  this  restless  condition  of  the  churches 
and  this  frequent  change  of  the  ministers,  re^'ivals  of 
religion  were  abundant,  especially  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  these  Presbyteries.  The  first  narrative  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Otsego,  1819,  makes  mention  of 
an  extensive  work  of  grace  in  the  churches  within 
its  bounds,  as  the  result  of  which  107  persons 
were  added  to  the  Church  of  Cooperstown  ;  50  to 
Cherry  Valley  ;  92  to  Sherbune,  and  12  to  Milford. 
For  the  next  three  years,  1819-1822,  the  work  con- 
tinued with  almost  unabated  interest  in  the  churches 
of  Cherry  Valley  and  Cooperstown,  in  the  latter 
year  reaching  and  most  powerfully  aft'ecting  the 
Church  of  Springfield,  at  which  place  l.'jO  persons 
were  hopefully  converted.  The  membership  of  the 
Church  in  Cherry  Valley  rose  from  130,  in  1819,  to 
339,  in  1822 ;  that  of  Cooperstown  from  124  to  260  in  the 
same  period  ;  and  that  of  Springfield  from  83,  in  1821, 
to  200  the  following  year.  The  year  1831  was  one  of 
signal  blessing  to  the  churches  covering  the  entire 
field  of  these  Presbyteries.  The  narrative  of  Otsego 
Presbj-tcry,  1832,  says:  "  In  these  refreshing  seasons 
94  ha\e  been  added  to  the  Church  in  Butternuts,  86 
to  Cooperstown,  40  to  Bowman's  Creek,  36  to  Spring- 
field, 32  to  Fly  and  Oak's  Creek,  32  to  Maryland,  20 
to  Worcester,  12  to  West  Hartwick,  25  to  Westford, 
and  25  to  Milford. ' '  The  Presbytery  of  Chenango,  in 
its  report  to  SjTiod,  September,  1832,  relates  as 
follows:  "In  some  of  our  congregations  powerful 
revivals  have  been  enjoj-ed,  and  in  a  few  are  still 
going  on.  In  others  there  have  been  more  gentle  dis- 
tillations of  the  Spirit,  and  we  know  of  none  in  which 
there  have  not  been  more  or  less  hopeful  convensions. " 
The  following  Spring  it  reports  322  additions  to  its 
23  churches,  104  of  -which  were  to  the  Church  of 
Guilford.  The  Presbytery  of  Delaware,  in  its  first 
report  to  General  Assembly,  April,  1832,  gives  this 
glowing  account:  "The  past  year  has  been  one  of 
unparalleled  interest  to  the  churches  in  tins  region. 
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Never  before  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country 
h;is  so  general  a  refreshing  been  experienced  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  The  additions  made  to  different 
churches  within  our  bounds  during  the  year  have 
varied  from  20  up  to  140.  The  aggregate  number 
amounts  to  830,"'  an  average  of  nearly  fifty  to  each 
of  its  seventeen  churches.  In  the  following  year  the 
work  continued  in  some  of  its  cliurches,  and  there  were 
•290  more  additions.  In  tliat  same  year,  the  feeljlo 
churches  of  Middlefield,  Milford  and  Oueonta,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Otsego, were  more  than  doubled;  tlie  work 
in  the  latter  place  was  iu  the  most  busy  season  of  the  | 
year,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Other  revivals 
were  enjoyed  by  various  churches  in  these  Presby- 
teries, in  the  years  1834,  1836,  1843,  1855,  1858  and 
1863.  The  times  of  tliese  refreshings  were  the  times 
wheu  candidates  for  tlie  ministry  came  forward  in  the 
largest  numbers.  Of  tlie  92  candidates  connected 
with  these  Presbj'teries,  and  with  the  united  body, 
65  were  received  between  the  years  1819  and  1849, 
the  remaining  27  between  1849  and  the  present  time 
(1883).  Of  these  candidates  18  were  received  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Otsego  alone  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
its  history,  whereas  the  united  body  has  received 
only  6  since  its  organization  in  1870.  Of  candidates 
for  the  ministry — 

Otsego  Presbytery            received  41,' licensed  28,  and  ordained  14 

Chenango    "                            "          30,         "        16,  «           "          4 

Delaware     "                           "          I'l,        "        10,  "          "         7 

The  present  organization  lias"           G,         "          4,  "          "         2 

Of  the  34  candidates  received,  but  not  licensed,  a 
small  fraction  discontinued  their  studies  and  w^ere 
dropped;  the  remainder  were  dismissed  to  other 
bodie-s.  The  whole  number  of  licentiates  taken 
under  the  care  of  these  Presbyteries  is  71,  of  whom 
68  were  ordained.  In  addition  to  these  the  united 
body  has  received  12,  of  whom  it  has  ordained  eleven. 
In  1829  the  Presbytery  of  Otsego,  hitherto  connected 
with  the  SjTiod  of  Albany,  was  set  ofl'  to  the  new 
Synod  of  Utica.  In  1840  the  Presbji;ery  of  Delaware, 
which,  with  that  of  Chenango,  had  been  attached  to 
the  Synod  of  Geneva,  was  at  its  own  request  trans- 
ferred to  the  Synod  of  Albany.  In  1853  these  Presby- 
teries were  taken  from  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Albany 
and  Geneva,  with  which  they  were  respectively  con- 
nected, and  formed  into  the  Synod  of  Su.squehanna, 
which  held  its  first  meeting  in  Franklin,  in  October 
of  the  same  year.  Associated  together  as  a  Synod 
from  that  time  forward,  and  being  in  entire  harmony 
upon  all  the  moral  questions  of  the  day,  in  regard  to 
which  they  expressed  themselves  with  no  uncertain 
sound,  these  three  bodies  maintained  the  most  pleas- 
ant relations  with  each  other,  when  they  came,  at 
last,  in  1870,  to  be  more  intimately  and  closely  united 
by  being  merged  into  one  Presbytery,  receiving  the 
name  of  its  oldest  and  largest  body,  Otsego.  Its 
first  meeting  was  held  in  Gilbertsville,  September 
13th,  1870,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  N.  Robinson,  who  was  afterwards  chosen 


Moderator.  The  body  as  then  constituted  consisted 
of  29  ministers  and  33  churches.     Of  these — 

l.'>  ministers  and  16  churches  were  from  Otsego  Presbytery. 
4         "         "      0  '*  "        "      Clxenango        " 

6  "  "      S  ''  "        "      Uelaware        " 

Of  the  remaining  four  ministers  and  three  churches, 
resident  and  located  iu  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery, 
one  minister  was  from  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose, 
one  from  the  Presbytery  of  "Wellsboro,  the  other  two, 
together  with  the  three  churches,  from  the  second 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  O.  S.  One  church  has 
since  been  organized  and  received,  making  thirty- 
fom-  churches  in  all  that  have  been  on  the  roll. 
Of  these,  five  have  become  extinct,  and  three  have 
withdrawn  and  joined  the  Oneida,  Chenango  and 
Delaware  Association,  leaving  at  present  twenty-six 
churches,  with  the  same  number  of  ministers,  in 
connection  with  the  Presbytery.  In  1871,  by  a  be- 
quest of  Miss  Sarah  Downs  of  Dowusville,  the  Pres- 
bytery became  the  recipient  of  $450,  which  money, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  grant,  was  to  be  used 
in  educating  candidates  for  the  ministry,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  afterward  lost  by  the  financial 
failure  of  the  trustee  to  -whom  it  was  committed. 
In  the  same  year  the  Presbytery  also  came  into  pos- 
session of  .some  $800,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
Andes  Church  property.  This  sum  has  been  largely 
expended  in  aid  of  feeble  churches  within  its  bounds. 
In  1876,  by  an  Act  of  Legislature,  the  Presbytery 
became  an  incorporated  body,  under  the  official  title 
of  "The  Tru.stees  of  the  Presbytery  of  Otsego." 

With  the  exception  of  four  or  five  feeble  churches, 
one  of  which  is  virtually  extinct,  all  of  its  churches 
are  statedly  supplied  with  the  preaching  of  the  Word ; 
and  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Presbytery,  from 
1819,  have  the  relations  existing  between  the  minis- 
ters and  the  churches  been  more  enduring  than  in 
the  last  score  of  years.  Rev.  George  Browne  has 
supplied  the  church  of  Hamden  twenty-eight  }-ears. 
Rev.  James  H.  Robinson  that  of  Delhi  Fust,  twenty 
years.  Rev.  Leonard  E.  Richards  that  of  Stamford, 
nineteen  years.  Rev.  Henry  U.  Swinnerton  that  of 
Cherry  Valley,  fifteen  years.  Kev.  Pliny  F.  Sanborne 
and  Rev.  Horace  H.  Allen  respectively  those  of 
Springfield  and  Oneonta,  fourteen  years.  Rev.  Frank 
W.  Townseud  that  of  New  Berlin,  eight  years.  Rev. 
Frederick  A.  JI.  Brown  and  Rev.  Frank  H.  Seeley 
had  been  sixteen  years  respectively  at  Delhi  Second 
and  Richfield  Springs,  when  their  connection  with 
these  churches  ceased,  last  year,  and  Rev.  Hiram  AV. 
Lee  had  been  ten  years  at  Laurens,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1882. 

Otterson,  Rev.  James,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  October  11th,  1791.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church.  He  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York;  studied  theology  with 
Dr.  Mason,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York.  His  fields  of  labor  were  in  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  aud  the  Reformed  Dutch 
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Church,  until  1845,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  His  last 
charge  was  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  which  he  relin- 
quished in  1863.  He  died  September  17th,  1867,  at 
the  house  of  his  son,  .Tames  Otterson,  Jr.,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Bar  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Otterson  pos.sessed  a  clear,  analytical  mind, 
which  showed  the  effect  of  early  culture.  He  was  a 
good  scholar,  a  .sound  and  able  theologian,  and  a  very 
instructive  and  edifying  preacher.  In  the  ecclesi- 
astical assemblies  of  the  Church  he  hatl  few  superiors. 
It  was  not  merely  as  a  parliamentarian,  as  cue  skill- 
ful in  debate,  that  he  excelled,  but  as  possessing  a 
strong,  practical  mind,  that  could  lead  the  way 
through  difficult  and  perplexing  questions;  that 
could  see  the  end  to  be  reached  and  how  to  reach 
it. 

Otts,  John  M.  P.,  D.  D.,  was  boru  in  Union, 
S.  C,  in  1838.  He  graduated  at  Davidson  College, 
N.  C,  in  1859;  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.,inl86'2;  and  was  licensed  by  Piethel  Presby- 
tery in  the  same  year.  He  took  charge  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Greensboro,  Ala.,  in  May,  1862,  and 
was  ordained  by  Tuskaloosa  Presbytery  in  the  Spring 
of  1863.  He  was  called  to  the  Fir.st  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Columbia,  Teun.,  in  May,  1866,  and  to 
the  West  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
in  May,  1873.  In  1878  he  was  installed  over  the  Cham- 
bers Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  the  pastorate 
of  which  he  resigned  to  return  to  his  native  South. 
In  all  his  pastoral  charges  he  has  enjoyed  the  high 
regard  of  his  people,  and  has  labored  with  gi'eat 
fidelity  and  with  evidence  of  the  Divine  blessing  on 
his  ministry. 

Dr.  Otts  is  a  writer  of  ability.  He  h:is  been  a 
constant  and  copious  contributor  to  the  religious  and 


literary  journals  and  magazines,  from  his  college  days, 
and  has  written  several  articles  for  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  and  Princeton  BeviewH,  which  were  well 
received.  His  only  book,  "  Nicodem us  with  Jesus," 
published  in  1867,  met  with  a  rapid  and  ready  .sale, 
but  is  now  out  of  print.  He  has  now  three  books  in 
preparation,  to  which  he  has  devoted  ten  years  of 
study,  and  which,  it  is  expected,  will  .soon  be  ready 
for  the  press. 

Ow^en,  Rev.  GrifBth,  was  born  in  South  Wales, 
G.  B.,  March  1st,  1810.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College  in  1836 ;  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, April  2'2d,  1840.  He  was  pastor  of  Cohock.sink 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1840-44;  of  the  Church  at 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  184.>-7;  of  South  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, 18.11-5.5,  and  of  the  Third  Church,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  185.5-60.  Su1).sequeutly  he  was  Missionary 
Secrefciry  of  the  Maryland  Sabbath-school  Union, 
1860-7i.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  January  14th,  1871. 
Mr.  Owen  was  an  earnest,  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  labored  with  great  diligence  to  advance 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Owen,  Roger,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  South  Wales, 
G.  B.,  October  loth,  1813.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College,  Pa.,  in  1839;  studied  theology  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Madison,  September  24th,  1843.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Churcli,  Madison,  Indiana,  1843-4;  pastor 
at  Columbia,  Pa.,  1844-50;  Principal  of  the  Academy 
at  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1851-6;  stated 
supply  at  Chestnut  Hill,  1851-4;  since  which  time 
he  has  been  pastor  of  the  church  at  that  place.  Dr. 
Owen  is  a  gentleman  of  admirable  Chri-stian  spirit,  a 
close  student,  an  instructive  preacher,  an  excellent 
pastor,  and  an  influential  presbyter. 


Page,  Joseph  R.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  August  l.st,  1817.  He  united  with  the 
Methodist  Church  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age; 
studied  at  Friends'  School,  New  York  city;  studied 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry  with  Rev.  Alonzo  Wel- 
ton;  was  in  Auburn  Seminary,  1841-3,  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Hamilton  College 
in  1876.  He  was  ordained  at  Pljmiouth,  N.  Y.,  by 
the  Oneida  Association,  February  6th,  1839;  labored 
at  Plymouth,  1838-9;  was  pastor  in  Perry,  N.  Y., 
1839-41,  184:}-57,  1859-(iM,  and  had  charge  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Stratford,  1857-9.  He  was 
Financial  Agent  of  Ingham  University,  Le  Roy,  N. 
Y. ;  located  at  East  Avon,  N.  Y.,  five  years,  and  has 
been  pastor  of  the  church  at  Brighton,  X.  Y.,  since 
1875.     He  was  a  Commissioner  of  Auburn  Theologi- 


cal Seminary  many  years;  has  published  several 
pamphlets,  and  is  correspondent  ( ' '  AVyoming ' ' )  of 
the  New  York  Erungelist. 

Page,  ■William  Noble,  D.  D.,  is  a  native  of 
Vermont.  He  was  born  in  Chelsea,  April  4th,  1837; 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1863,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Highland  University 
in  1878.  He  w;is  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Ithaca,  in  June,  1866.  This  pastorate  con- 
tinued xintil  1869.  His  next  charges  were,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  1869-70;  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  1870-73.  From 
this  date  he  has  been  the  popular,  zealous  and  u.seful 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbj-terian  Church,  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas.  As  a  presbyter  he  is  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  dutv. 
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Palmer,  Benjamin  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  the 
thii-d  son  of  the  Rev.  Eilwaid  PalnitT,  uoticed  helow. 
He  was  gi'aduated  with  excellent  chuss  distinctions, 
by  the  tJniversary  of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  August, 
1838,  after  which  came  his  di\-inity  course  of  three 
years  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  April,  1841, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston,  and  was  ordained 
in  the  Autnmn  of  the  same  year,  when  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Savannah,  Georgia. 

In  Januarj',  1843,  Dr.  Palmer  was  transferred  to 
the  jjastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Columbia, 
S.  C.  This  relation  was  continued  through  fourteen 
years,  and  in  connection  with  it  he  was  from  1853  to 
18.57  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Polity  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  that  citv.     He  was  one  of 
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several  distinguished  mini.sters  who,  in  1847,  projected 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Berieic,  published  at  Colum- 
bia, an  able  theological  and  philosophical  quarterly, 
wliich  has  lield  its  steady  course  ever  since,  and  still 
exists  with  unabated  vigor,  having  experienced  only 
a  brief  suspension  during  the  late  civil  war.  The 
articles  contributed  to  its  pages  by  Dr.  Palmer,  if 
collected,  would  fill  a  large  octavo. 

Dr.  Palmer  bec;ime  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  Orleans,  in  December,  1856,  which  rela- 
tion has  continued  with  marked  success  to  the  present 
time,  with  every  prospect  of  indefinite  duration.  He 
was  the  first  Moderator  of  the  Southern  General 
Assembly,  organized  in  1861,  and  has  served  as  a 
commissioner  in  ten  General  Assemblies,  three  of 
them  being  of  the  Old  School  Presbj-terian  Church. 


In  1846  he  was  selected  anniversary  orator  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  and  acquitted  him- 
self on  its  platform  with  great  credit  and  satisfaction. 
In  1853  he  was  chosen  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  then  just  organized  at  Dan- 
ville, Kj'.  In  1860  he  wa.s  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Pastoral  Theology,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  In  1874  was  called  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Southwestern  Presbj-terian  Univer- 
sity, Clarksville,  Tenn.,  and  ixi  1881  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at 
C'oluml)ia,  S.  C.     All  these  elections  were  declined. 

Dr.  Palmer  justly  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
preachers.  He  has  every  element  of  intellect,  heart, 
taste  and  attainment,  that  is  calculated  to  give  the 
pulpit  dignity,  power,  and  usefulness.  He  is  an  able 
theologian,  a  graceful  and  vigorous  writer,  and  an 
impressive  speaker.  He  is  extensively  and  favorably 
known  as  an  educator,  and  an  advocate  of  all  Scrip- 
tural plans  for  public  reforms  and  ameliorations,  as 
well  as  for  his  catholic  readiness  to  co-operate  per- 
sonally in  all  proper  measures  to  restrain  vice,  reclaim 
the  degraded,  and  relieve  the  destitute.  His  labors 
among  the  sick,  the  suffering,  the  dying,  in  the  city 
of  his  residence,  in  times  of  epidemic,  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases,  have  exhibited  manly  self-denial 
and  unflinching  courage,  and  greatly  endeared  him 
to  the  community.  The  physicians  of  New  Orleans 
will  cheerfully  testify  that  Dr.  Palmer  holds  a  high 
rank  as  one  of  their  sj'mpatlietic,  wise,  and  active  co- 
laborers,  in  their  eudea\ors  to  relieve  the  horrors  of 
combined  pestilence,  destitution  and  ignorance,  and 
is  always  ready  in  the  application  of  his  great 
resources  while  combating  these  evils.  (See  illustra- 
tion of  Dr.  Palmer's  church  on  next  page.) 

Palmer,  Rev.  David  Henry,  was  born  in 
Phelps,  N.  Y.,  October  l.'ith,  1839.  He  united  with 
the  Brick  Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  Rochester,  in  1858, 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Rochester  In 
1860.  His  theological  studies  were  pursued  at  Au- 
burn Seminary.  He  was  ordained  at  Buftalo,  N.  Y., 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Bufl'alo,  Jlay  20th,  1863.  His 
fields  of  labor  have  been,  Aurelius,  1862-63;  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nev.,  1863-64;  Columbia,  Cal.,  1864-66; 
Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  1867-71;  Caledonia,  four  months; 
Brockport,  1872-75;  Penn  Y'an,  from  1875  to  the 
present  date.  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  ttiithful  pastor  and 
acceptable  preacher,  and  has  had  success  in  his  min- 
istry. He  c()\ets  not  prominence  in  his  iirofession, 
but  is  content  to  labor  with  diligence  and  fidelity  in 
the  congregations  to  the  charge  of  which  he  is  called 
by  the  Master. 

Palmer,  Rev.  Ed^wrard,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  December  25th,  1788,  and  died  at 
Barnwell,  S.  C,  September  30th,  1882,  in  the  ninety- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  At  the  time  of  his  decease, 
he  was  doubtless  the  oldest  minister  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  father,  Mr.  Job  Palmer, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  died  in  1845,  at  the  still  more 
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advanced  age  of  ninety-eight  years,  the  acknowledged 
patriarch  of  that  city — a  ' '  man  that  was  perfect  and 
upright,  and  one  that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil. ' ' 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  an  excellent  Eng- 
lish education,  which  was  not  entirely  arrested  when, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  was  taken  into  his 
father's  office  and  business.  Wlien  thirty-two  years 
old,  he  acquired,  at  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass.,  in  eighteen  months,  the  classical  knowledge 
necessary  for  entrance  upon  theologicil  studies.  In 
September,  1821,  he  matriculated  in  the  Seminary  at 
Andover,  where  he  accomplished  the  three  years' 
curriculum  of  study.  Such  was  his  proficiency  after 
these  five  years  of  connected  study,  that,  without  his 
knowledge,  the  Faculty  of  Andover  obtained  for  him, 
from  Yale  College,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  licensed  in  July,  1824,  by  a  Congre- 
gational Association,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
wasordained, asau  evangelist,  by  an  f.r^n//ecouucil.  In 
the  Autumn  of  1824  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Dor- 
chester Church,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Charles- 
ton, by  the  Congregational  Association  which  then 
existed  on  the  seaboard  of  South  Carolina,  hut  which, 
with  a  portion  of  Harmony  Presbytery,  was  formed,  in 
1827,  into  the  Charleston  Union  Presbytery.  He  re- 
mained in  this  pastorate  until  June,  1827,  a  period  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  when  he  removed  to  a  wider 
sphere  of  labor,  at  Walterboro,  S.  C.  In  the  Autumn 
of  1831  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  call  from  a  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Stony  Creek,  in  Beaufort  District. 
Here  he  remained  until  the  year  1844,  the  latter  part 
of  the  time  being  divided  between  that  and  the  Church 
at  Walterboro.  In  1844  he  returned  to  his  former 
charge  at  Walterboro,  which  he  served  until  1855, 
inclusive,  then  returned  to  Stony  Creek,  which  he 
served  until  1861,  and  then  again  to  Walterboro, 
which  he  served  until  1874,  when,  being  in 
his  eighty-sixth  year,  he  was  led,  through  a  severe 
domestic  bereavement,  to  resign  his  pastoral  office 
entirely,  that  he  might  be  cared  for  by  his  children. 
He  continued,  however,  to  preach  the  gospel  as 
opportunity  offered,  and  there  were  few  Sabbaths  in 
which  he  did  not  minister  from  the  pulpit  to  some 
congregation. 

Mr.  Palmer  preached  faithfully  to  three  genera- 
tions. The  catholicity  of  his  feeling  in  religion  was 
chief  among  his  many  Christian  ^^rtues.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  clear,  fervent,  evangelical  and  im- 
pressive. At  a  time  when  the  African  race,  in  their 
condition  of  bondage,  were  dependent  upon  the  ! 
ministry  of  the  Southern  Church  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel,  he  was  untiring  in  his  labors  among 
them.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  a  model  to  his  brethren. 
He  was  greatly  venerated  and  beloved  in  every  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  At  his  decease,  the 
Charleston  Presbytery,  being  in  session  at  Walterboro, 
held  a  memorial  service  "  with  reference  to  the  death 
of  their  lamented  Father."  Mr.  Palmer  was  the 
father  of  the  two  distinguished  ministers    of   the 


Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Dr.   Benjamin 
M.  Palmer,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  P.  Palmer. 

Palmer,  William  Albee,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Mary  Albee  Palmer,  was  born  Jlay  24th,  1802,  iu 
JIachias,  Me.  He  became  converted  at  twenty-two, 
and  was  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Whit- 
neysville.  Me.,  from  1826  to  1853.  In  1850,  during  a 
visit  to  San  Franci.sco,  he  helped  to  organize  the 
Howard  Presbyterian  Church.  April  10th,  1853,  he 
joined  that  Church,  and  became  an  elder,  December 
14th,  1853,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death, 
September  29th,  1870.  Of  a  hopeful,  cheery,  humor- 
ous, active  temperament,  a  man  of  much  prayer  and 
strong  faith,  he  lived  a  radical  Temperance  and  an 
unstained  Christian  life  of  nearly  half  a  century,  "as 
seeing  Him  wlio  is  invisible."  In  ycnith  a  sailor,  he 
often,  when  disaster  threatened  the  Church,  encour- 
aged his  associates  by  .saying,  "I  have  seen  it  blow 
harder  than  this."  He  constantly  relied  on  the 
Holy  Spirit's  direction  and  power,  and  was  never  at 
rest  in  soul  unless  in  some  revival  work.  For  seven- 
teen years,  in  the  early  and  reckless  days  of  Cali- 
fornia, he  stood  a  pillar  and  leader  in  Howard 
Chiu-ch,  and  did  much  to  give  it  its  aggressive  jjower 
for  good.  Dying  from  a  cancer  of  the  lip,  one  of  his 
last  expressions  was,  "I  shall  yet  praise  God  for 
every  pain  I  bear." 

Pantheism,  a  theory  which  denies  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God  above  the  world,  of  God  as  the 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world.  It  makes  God 
one  with  the  world.  It  says,  God  is  the  "  Uni- 
versal," lying  at  the  basis  of  all  the  manifoldness 
of  the  world  and  of  its  indiridual  phenomena; 
the  universal  essence  which  is  iu  all ;  he  exists  not 
independently  for  himself  as  self-conscious  being;  he 
is  only  in  the  world  as  its  inner  ground  of  life,  from 
which  everything  proceeds  and  to  which  everything 
returns,  hut  not  outside  of  and  above  the  world,  as 
its  Lord  and  Creator.  All  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  of  every  kind.  Pantheism  regards  as 
merely  the  various  modes  of  one  universal,  absolute 
substance.  The  substance  is  one,  the  modes  many; 
the  substance  abides,  the  modes  rapidly  succeed  each 
other;  the  substance  is  God,  the  modes  we  ciill  things. 

"Some  true  Christian  theologians,"  says  Dr.  A.  A. 
Hodge,  ' '  have  taken  a  view  of  the  relation  of  God  to 
the  world  which  comes  perilously  near,  if  it  does  not 
coincide  with,  this  great  pantheistic  heres_y.  This 
view  is  that  Ciod's  power  is  constantly  exerted  in 
continually  creating  every  individual  thing  again 
and  again,  every  fraction  of  duration;  that  created 
things  have  no  real  being  of  their  own,  and  exist 
only  as  thus  they  are,  each  moment,  the  product  of 
creative  energy ;  and  hence  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  state  or  action  of  any  creature  one  moment  of 
time  is  not  its  state  or  action  the  previous  moment, 
but  the  direct  act  of  divine  creative  power. 

"  If  this  be  so,  it  is  plain  that  God  is  the  only  real 
agent  iu  the  universe ;  that  He  is  the  immediate  cause 
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of  all  things,  includiug  all  evil  passions  and  wicked 
thoughts  and  acts;  that  consciousness  is  a  thorough 
delusion,  and  tlie  free  agency  and  moral  account- 
ahility  of  man  vain  imaginations." 

Park,  James,  Jr.,  was  horn  in  rittsburg.  Pa., 
January  11th,  1820.  In  182.5  his  parents  removed  to 
Allegheny,  and  here  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death.  In  1837  he  entered  on  his  business  career. 
In  1862  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  production  of 
.steel,  in  wliich  he  obtained  great  celebrity.  He  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  department,  and  his  boldness  of 
purpose,  iirmness  of  resolution,  and  superiority  to 
reverses,  long  since  won  for  him  a  high  distinction. 
The  steel  industries  of  the  United  States  are  more 
indebted  to  him  than  to  any  other  man,  and  European 
manufacturers  have  become  quite  familiar  with  his 
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name.  The  tirm  of  Park,  Brother  &  Co. ,  was  among 
the  first  in  America  to  manufacture  crucible  cast  steel 
of  the  best  quality.  His  instrumentality,  however, 
in  the  intro<luction  into  the  United  States  of  the 
Bessemer  jirocess  for  converting  pig  iron  into  steel, 
was  that  in  wliicli  his  services  have  told  most  power- 
fully on  the  manufacturing  interests  of  America.  He 
was  also  the  first  to  introduce  into  this  country  the 
Siemens  gas  furnace. 

Mr.  Park  was  a  man  of  great  public  spirit,  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  his 
residence.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of 
Western  Pennsylvania;  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  one  of  the  first  Law  and  Order  Associ- 
ations establislied  in  our  country;  al.so  Chairman  of 
the  Constitutional  Temperance  Amendment  Associ- 


ation of  Pennsylvania,  and  did  much  towards  giving 
the  movement  the  prominence  and  promise  which  it 
has  recently  had.  And  to  all  these  various  organiza- 
tions he  gave  his  personal  attention,  and  contributed 
generou.sly. 

In  1858  Mr.  Park  was  ordained  and  installed  an 
elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Allegheny, 
and  continued  so  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
April  21st,  1883.  For  many  years  he  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Sabbath  school,  also  a  most  faithful  trustee. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  tenderness,  and  yet  he  di.scov- 
ered  much  self-possession  and  good  judgment  in  treat- 
ing the  subjects  of  terrible  accidents  wliile  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon.  He  also  possessed 
great  courage,  as  his  facing  the  rioters  at  the  Union 
Depot,  in  July,  1877,  and  his  appeal  to  them,  clearly 
showed.  He  was  punctual  to  all  appointments  for 
meetings,  rigid  in  the  construction  and  application  of 
rules,  and  fearless  in  the  maintenance  of  his  principles. 

Parke,  Rev.  Nathan  G-rier,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Parke,  of  York  County,  Pa.,  was  horn  at 
Slate  Ridge,  Pa.,  December  16th,  1820,  and  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College,  in  1840,  after  which  he  studied 
theology  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Luzerne,  July 
7th,  1846.  He  was  stated  supply  at  Scranton,  Pa. ; 
stated  supply  at  Pittston,  1844,  and  became  pastor  in 
1847,  in  which  relation  he  still  continues.  Mr.  Parke 
is  a  faithful  and  earnest  preacher,  and  has  been 
blessed  in  his  ministry.  As  a  presbyter,  he  is  active 
and  useful.  He  has  been  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion with  miu-h  acceptance. 

Parker,  Francis,  was  born  in  Windsor,  A''ermont, 
in  1797.  Having  obtained  a  common  business  edu- 
cation, he  went,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  the  West, 
and  after  a  short  residence  in  Hlinois,  fixed  his  home 
in  Lincoln  County,  Mo.,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  his  death,  in  1868.  He  was  an  honored  ruling 
elder  for  forty  years,  principally  of  the  Troy  Church, 
having  l)een  ordained  about  1828.  The  public  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he 
held  the  office  of  County  Clerk  thirty- two  years,  and 
that  of  Circuit  Clerk,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  period 
of  twenty-six  years.  The  last  fourteen  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  retirement  from  business  and 
devotion  to  the  cau.se  of  Cln-ist.  Mr.  Parker  publicly 
confessed  Christ  in  1824,  and  united  with  the  Dardenne 
Church,  in  St.  Charles  county,  the  year  following. 
He  immediately  put  into  employment  his  talent  for 
usefulness.  Having  procured  a  supply  of  religious 
books,  tracts,  and  papers,  he  organized  the  first 
Sabbath-school  in  North  Missouri,  north  of  St. 
Charles.  To  this  sphere  of  labor  he  devoted  his 
energies  for  thirty-seven  years,  serving  as  superintend- 
ent and  assistant  thirty-six  years.  His  diligence  in 
Bible  study  was  unabating.  Besides  much  special 
reading  of  it,  in  private  and  family  devotion,  he  read 
it  from  beginning  to  end  thirty-five  times.     Nor  was 
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he  less  devoted  to  prayer.  Through  more  than  forty 
years  he  lived  in  the  observance  of  family  and  secret 
prayer,  both  luorniug  and  night.  Neither  business 
nor  social  claims  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  his 
prompt  attention  to  every  Cliri.stian  duty  ;  and  a 
Icnlh  of  his  income  vas  given  to  the  Lord. 

Parker,  Joel,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Bethel,  Vt., 
August  27th,  1799.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, in  1824,  and  studied  theology  at  Auburn  Semi- 
nary. He  was  ordained  pa-stor  of  the  Third  Presby- 
terian Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  February,  1827. 
His  first  fields  of  labor  were,  Rochester,  182G-30;  Dey 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  ly:i0-33; 
First  Church,  New  Orleans,  1833-8;  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle in  New  York,  1838-40.  He  was  also  President 
and  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Union  Theological 
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Seminary,  1840-2;  pastor  of  Clinton  Street  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Philadelphia,  1842-52;  of  Bleecker 
Street  Church,  New  York,  1852-62,  and  of  Park  Street 
Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  1862-8.  He  died  in  New 
York,  May  2d,  1873.  Dr.  Parker  was  a  forcible  and 
faithful  preacher,  a  writer  of  much  ability,  and  very 
successful  in  his  ministry.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Princeton  College,  in  1839. 
Parker,  Rev.  John  Dempster,  Ph.D.,  B.D., 
was  born  in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  September  8th,  1831.  He 
is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Roswell  Parker,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  force  of  character,  of  rare  gifts  and 
strong  faith,  a  pioneer  minister  amidst  the  wilds  of 
Western  New  York  and  Michigan  ;  who  preached 
over  five  thousand  sermons  ;  passed  through  many 
revivals  of  religion,  and  saw  under  his  ministry  more 


thansix  hundred  profess  faith  in  Christ,  of  whom  thir- 
,  teen  studied  for  the  ministry.  Mr.  Parker  having  re- 
moved to  Michigan  in  1836,  his  son ,  when  nineteen  years 
of  age,  learned  telegraphy  and  the  printing  business, 
then  took  a  regular  classical  course  in  the  University 
of  Jlichigan,  aud  after  spending  five  years  in  teach- 
ing in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  studied  theology  in  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  After  preaching  two 
years  in  Illinois,  he  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of 
Natural  Science  in  Lincoln  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
In  a  few  years  he  resigned  this  position,  and  spent 
two  years  as  an  editor  and  preacher.  Subseciucntly 
he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  and  during  his  administration 
the  Institution  was  greatly  prospered.  After  his 
withdrawal  from  this  position  he  moved  over  to 
Kansas  City,  where  he  spent  seven  years  as  a  teacher, 
proof-reader  and  editor,  and  as  City  Missionary  for  all 
the  Protestant  churches.  In  1882  he  was  appointed 
Post  Chaplain  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  he  was 
detailed  for  duty  to  Fort  McKavett,  Texas.  ■  Pro- 
fessor Parker  is  the  founder  of  the  Kansas  Academy 
of  Science,  and  of  the  Kansas  City  Academy  of 
Science.  For  fourteen  years  he  has  labored  diligently 
in  the  establishment  of  these  academies,  which  have 
already  accomplished  much  for  science  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  and  give  promise  of  a  larger  measure  of  use- 
fulness. He  inherits  the  faculty  of  invention  from 
his  father,  and  has  already  given  some  proofs  of  his 
gifts.  He  possesses  those  qualities  which,  under 
proper  cultivation,  would  give  him  a  reputation  as  an 
author. 

Parks,  Rev.  Calvin  Miller,  was  a  son  of  a 
merchant  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  born  in 
that  city  May  29th,  1827.  At  his  father's  death  he 
was  adopted  by  an  uncle,  a  teacher  of  a  select  school 
in  New  York  city,  and  Wiis  educated  for  a  teacher. 
He  followed  this  profession  for  thirteen  years,  when 
circumstances  threw  him  in  connection  with  the  law, 
and  he  graduated  at  law  at  the  National  University, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  The  legal  profession  not 
being  congenial  with  his  motive  of  life,  he  studied 
theolog}',  aud  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Washing- 
ton City  Presbytery,  and  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
Utah.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbj'tery  of  Utah, 
and  continues  to  labor  in  that  field,  devoted  to  his 
work,  and  successful  in  it. 

Parsons,  Calvin,  was  horn  in  the  township  of 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  April  2d,  1815.  He  descended 
from  the  first  settlers  of  the  Valley  of  Wyoming. 
Both  his  grandfather  and  great  grandfather  were 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Wyoming,  July  3d,  1778.  Mr. 
Parsons  experienced  conversion,  with  many  others, 
under  the  j^reaching  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Baker,  in 
Wilkesbarre,  in  1839.  He  was  elected  an  elder  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place  in  1847, 
and  has  continued  to  serve  until  the  present  time. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  leader  of  its  choir,  aud  a 
teacher  id  its  Sabbath-school.     The  church  has  al- 
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ways  had  his  hearty  support,  and  his  iufiuence  as  a 
Christian  man  has  t«nded  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
religion  in  the  community  where,  for  so  long  a  period, 
he  has  dwelt.  His  intelligent  and  expressive  face 
has  long  been  familiar  in  the  courts  of  our  Church. 

As  an  educator,  and  adrocate  and  supjiorter  of  the 
Temperance  cause,  Mr.  Parsons  has  for  years  been 
prominent.  He  was  elected  a  school  director  in  1846, 
and  has  served  in  an  active  capacity  on  the  Board, 
with  the  exception  of  a  year  or  two,  .since  that  time. 
He  has  been  known  for  years,  all  over  the  State,  as  an 
earnest  opponent  of  the  use  of  and  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating beverages.  A  number  of  times  his  name  has 
appeared  on  the  State  ticket,  as  a  prominent  candi- 
date of  the  Prohibition  party.  He  believes  the  liquor 
interest  a  great  curse  to  the   land.      Attention   to 


1798,  and  was  the  fourth  sou  of  Captain  Charles 
Parsons,  who  was  for  six  years  an  officer  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  He  died  while  visiting  a  son  at  De- 
troit, Michigan,  December  21.st,  18.55.  He  was  a 
merchant,  and  a  man  of  most  marked  character. 
Almost  from  his  boyhood  he  was  a  decided  Chri.stian, 
and  a  great  advocate  of  all  educational  enterprises. 
Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation under  Christian  influence  in  this  new  State, 
he  invested  largely  in  government  lands  in  Iowa; 
and  in  his  will  directed  his  sons  and  executors.  Gen- 
eral Lewis  B.  Parsons,  Jr.,  Charles  Parsons  and 
George  Parsons,  to  found  a  college,  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Iowa,  and  to  endow  it 
with  this  property. 
On  the  24th  day  of  February,  187.5,  General   L.  B. 


business  and  prudence  iu  the  conducting  of  it,  have 
placed  Mr.  Parsons  among  the  wealthy  capitalists  of 
the  Northern  coal  field.  His  integrity  and  trust- 
worthiness finds  ample  testimony  in  the  number  of 
large  estates  confided  to  him  as  administrator,  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  large  number  of  cliildren  for 
whom  he  has  been  appointed  guardian  in  his  native 
city  and  coiuity.  He  has  always  been  able  to  account 
for  every  cent  of  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  pass- 
ing through  his  hands. 

Parsons  College.  This  Institution  is  located 
at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  a  very  pleasant  town,  of  active  business  enter- 
prise, and  noted  over  the  State  for  the  culture  of  its 
.society.  The  college  owes  its  origin  to  the  late 
Lewis  B.  Parsons,  Sr.,  a  citizen  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
He  was  born  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,   .\pril  30th, 
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Parsons,  Jr.,  and  his  co-e.xecutors,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  will,  .and  acting  in  co-operation 
with  a  committee  of  the  Synod  of  Iowa  South, 
founded  the  college  at  Fairfield,  and  transferred  to  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  whom  they  selected,  the  legacy. 
This  constitutes  the  Parsons  F\iud,  the  income  only 
of  which  can  be  used. 

The  citizens  of  Fairfield  have  also  contributed 
about  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  which  has  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection 
of  suitable  buildings. 

By  the  terms  of  the  college  charter  the  Synod  of 
Iowa  has  the  right  to  veto  the  election  of  any  trustee, 
and  also  to  appoint,  annually,  a  committee  of  visitors. 

The  college  was  opened  for  .students,  and  organized, 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1875,  with  three  professors 
and  thirty-six  students.     It  has  been  regarded  Irom 
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the  licginning  as  the  especial  charge  of  the  Iowa 
Synoil.  and  the  he;irty  good  \vishes  and  heliiiug 
hauds  of  the  Church  have  hoeu  extended  to  it;  wliile 
so  broad  and  free  is  its  atmosphere,  so  free  from  any 
petty  sectarianism,  that  about  oue-lialf  of  all  its 
students  have  been  from  other  denominations,  in- 
cluding Jews  and  Catholics.  The  history  of  the  col- 
lege has  been  one  of  stead}',  healthful  grow-th,  in 
spite  of  great  business  depressions  in  the  early  years 
of  its  existence.  The  number  of  students  has  in- 
creased, and  the  faculty  h;us  been'  enlarged  from  year 
to  year,  and  a  new  building  and  other  facilities  for 
instruction  provided,  although  the  funds  for  these 
increased  expenses  have  been  contributed  in  mod- 
erate amounts  rather  than  by  any  great  donations. 
A  still  more  marked  growth  in  the  future  seems 
evident. 

During  the  year  ending  June  20th,  1883,  the 
eighth  year  of  the  college,  there  were,  in  all  the 
departments  182  students  enrolled,  of  whom  85 
were  young  ladies,  who  are  admitted  to  all  the  classes 
on  the  same  terms  as  young  men.  The  graduating 
chL-JS  numbered  fifteen,  of  whom  five  were  yonng 
ladies.  Of  the  ten  young  men  of  this  class,  five 
expect  to  enter  the  ministry,  as  nine  graduates  of 
former  classes  have  ah-eady  done. 

The  college  includes  a  preparatory  department,  and 
provides  also  instruction  in  music  and  art.  The 
college  in.struction  comprises  two  regular  courses, 
classical  and  seientific.  The  requirements  for  ad- 
mission are  high,  and  the  instruction  given  is  very 
thorough  and  complete. 

The  first  President  of  Parsons  College  was  the 
Rev.  John  Armstrong,  D.D.,  a  native  of  O.xford,  Pa., 
and  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Muscatine,  Iowa.  He  was  removed  by  death  in 
August,  1879.  The  other  members  of  tlie  original 
Faculty  were  Rev.  A.  G.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  Rector  of  the  Preparatory  Dejxirt- 
ment,  and  Rev.  Albert  McCalla,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Science.  C.  L.  Sturns  became  Assistant 
Professor  in  Natural  Sciences  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year.  Professor  AVilson  resigned  in  1878,  to 
accept  a  situation  elsewhere,  and  Tutor  Sturns  to 
go  a.s  a  medical  missionary  to  Turkey.  Professor 
McCalla  still  remains  in  the  college,  as  Professor  of 
Physical  Sciences.  The  Rev.  E.  J.  Gillette,  D.D., 
served  as  President  for  a  year  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Armstrong,  when  Rev.  T.  D.  Ewing,  D.  D. ,  of  Kittan- 
ning.  Pa.,  was  elected  President.  Dr.  Ewing  still 
occupies  this  position,  and  is  sustained  in  the  great 
educational  work  of  the  College  by  a  large  and  able 
Faculty. 

Patillo,  Rev.  Henry,  was  born  in  Scotland,  in 
17:i(i.  For  a  time  he  was  clerk  in  a  counting-house, 
in  Virginia.  ^\^^Ue  on  his  ^^■ay  to  Penn.sylvania,  in 
17.")1,  with  a  view  to  study  for  the  ministry,  he  met 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies  at  Roanoke,  went  with  him 
to  his  house,  and  pursued  a  course  of  instruction 
39 


under  his  care.  He  was  licensed  by  Hanover  Pres- 
bj-terj',  Seirtember  29th,  1757. 

Mr.  Patillo  was  ordained  at  Cumberland,  July 
12th,  1758.  On  the  27th  of  September,  following,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Willis  Creek, 
Byrd,  and  Buck  Island.  Resigning  this  charge  iu 
October,  1762,  he  spent  two  years  in  Cumberland, 
Harris  Creek,  and  Deep  Creek.  He  thcu  removed  to 
North  Carolina,  and  was  installed,  October  2d,  1765, 
at  Hawfields,  Eno,  and  Little  River.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate, in  1775,  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  In  1780 
he  became  the  minister  of  Grassy  Creek  and  Nutbush 
'  congregations,  largely  made  up  of  converts  under  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Davies.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  Orange  Presbytery,  and  presided  at  the 
organization  of  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas.  He 
published  a  small  volume,  containing,  among  other 
things,  his  letter  "On  Predestination,"  to  Francis 
Asbuiy,  dated  GrauvUle,  June  14th,  1787,  and  a 
defence  of  his  conduct  in  admitting  to  the  Lord's 
table  persons  holding  Arminian  sentiments.  He  died 
in  Dinwiddle  county,  Va.,  in  1801,  aged  seventy-five. 
To  his  originality  of  genius  and  superior  p(j\vers 
Mr.  Patillo  added  piety,  public  spirit,  and  faithful- 
ness iu  his  ministrj'.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the 
colored  people,  and  was  successful  in  doing  much 
good  among  them. 

Patterson,  Robert,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Lettcr- 
kenny,  County  Donegal.  He  received  his  classical 
education  there  and  at  Londonderry,  and  his  theo- 
logical training  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Chiucli  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  May  16th,  1851,  traveled  and  preached 
to  destitute  congregations  for  a  year;  was  ordained 
by  the  .same  Presbytery,  June  17th,  1852,  and  sent 
to  visit  the  churches  under  the  care  of  Synod,  to 
excite  a  greater  interest  iu  missions.  In  1854  he  was 
installed  jiastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbj'terian 
Church  of  Cincinnati,  O.  He  published,  whilst  there, 
a  course  of  lectures  on  "  The  Fables  of  Infidelity  and 
the  Facts  of  Faith."  In  18.57  he  was  called  to  the 
First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  111., 
and  was  one  of  the  half  dozen  who  met  to  form  the 
business  men's  noon  prayer  meeting  of  that  city.  After 
a  few  years  of  public  service  to  the  country,  which 
required  him  to  be  absent  from  his  congregation,  he 
resumed  his  labors  among  them.  In  1866  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Chicago  Presbytery  (O.  S.),  and  by 
that  body  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Jefferson  Park 
Church  in  1867.  In  1873,  being  unable  to  bear  the 
rigorous  climate  of  Chicago,  he  removed  to  California. 
In  1874  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Chiu'ch  of  San 
Francisco.  In  1878  he  was  installed  over  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  1880  he 
returned  to  California,  and  ministered  to  the  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  Alameda  county,  of  which  he  is  now 
pa.stor. 

Dr.    Patterson  is  an  able,   earnest   and  successful 
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preacher,  and  a  vigorous  writer.  In  addition  to  the 
work  already  noticed,  he  has  published  "  The  Ameri- 
can Sabbath,"  "The  Sabbath,  Scientific,  Aiuericau 
and  Christian,''  "Christianity  the  only  Kepublican 
Eeligiou,"  "Christ's  Testimony  to  the  Scriptures," 
"Egypt's  Place  in  History,"  and  over  seven  hundred 
articles  in  revieves,  magazines  and  newspapers,  secular 
and  religions,  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Patterson,  Robert,  LL.D.,  the  fourth  Director 
of  the  United  States  Jlint  at  Philadelphia,  was  born 
in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  Ifelaud,  May  30th,  174j. 
Although  his  opportunities  for  education  were  very 
limited,  he  was  enabled,  princiixilly  by  his  energies, 
to  acquire  a  solid  foundation  of  learning,  especially 
in  mathematics  and  physical  science.  He  emigrated 
to  America  in  1768,  where  he  found  employment  as  a 
teacher.  He  was  engaged  in  that  capacity  as  Princi- 
pal of  the  Academy  at  Wilmington,  Del.  When  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Jlr.  Patterson, 
while  a  mere  youth,  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
the  military  art  while  acting  as  a  volunteer  for  the 
defence  of  Ireland  against  a  threatened  French  inva- 
sion. Ardently  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonies, 
he  now  tendered  his  services  as  a  military  instructor, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
where  he  acted  in  the  various  capacities  of  Adjutant, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  and  Brigade  Major.  He  continued 
in  the  service  until  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadel- 
phia and  New  Jersey.  In  1779  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  position  he  occui^ied  until  the  year  1814. 
"  Arduous  as  were  his  duties  in  the  University  "  (we 
quote  from  a  memoir  by  Chief  Justice  Tilghman), 
"he  found  time  for  other  useful  employments.  Being 
highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Select  Council  of  Philadeli)hia,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  President  in  1799.  In  the  year 
IrtU.j  he  received  from  President  Jefferson,  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  habits  of  friendship,  the  appointment 
of  Director  of  the  Mint.  This  oltice  he  filled  with 
great  repufcition,  until  his  last  illness,  when  he  re- 
signed."  He  died  soon  after,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
22d  of  July,  1824,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

Mr.  Patterson  occupied  a  high  position  in  his 
adopted  country,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
correspondence  with  many  of  its  leading  men  in 
learning  and  science.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
of  which  he  liually  became  President,  and  communi- 
cated several  scientific  papers  to  its  Transactions. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  and 
edited  several  works  on  science.  In  manners,  Mr. 
Patterson  was  dignified,  but  affable.  His  religious 
convictions  were  sincere,  and  bore  fruit  in  his  daily  life. 
He  was  long  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
his  bodily  frame,  he  was  of  middling  height,  strongly 
built,  and  of  a  venerable  and  dignified  appearance. 
Tlie  portrait  of  him  in  the  Mint  Cabinet  is  copied 
from  the  excellent  original  by  Rembrandt  Peale. 


Patterson,  Robert  Maskell,  M.D.,  the  sixth 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  w;is 
born  in  that  city,  March  2:!d,  1787.  His  father  was 
Professor  Robert  Patterson,  noticed  above.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  in  1804,  and  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  a  few 
years  later. 

In  the  year  1809  he  visited  Europe,  and  there  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  medicine  and  in  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences.  He  resided  two  years  in  Paris,  then 
in  the  zenith  of  its  fame,  in  science  as  well  as  in 
political  power.  In  1^11  he  visited  London,  and 
completed  his  education  as  a  ehi-mist  under  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Dax^'.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
the  following  year.  His  reputation  had  preceded 
him.     In  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  he   found 
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himself  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1814  its  Yice-Provost.  He  filled  the  chairs 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics 
in  this  Institution  until  18■2^<,  when  he  was  persuaded 
to  transfer  his  usefulness  and  fame  to  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  retained  this  position  for  several 
years,  adding  greatly  to  his  reputatiiin.  Mr.  Madison, 
and  the  other  distinguished  men  who  were  associated 
with  him  in  the  Board  of  Visitors,  gave  Dr.  Patterson 
their  urrreserved  confidence,  and  cherished  for  him 
the  most  intimate  relations  of  personal  regard.  But 
his  affections  looked  back  upon  his  native  city,  and 
in  183.5,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Jloore,  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Director  of  the  Jlint.  In  this 
station  he  continued,  discharging  its  duties  most 
efficiently,  until  declining  health  admonished  him  to 
.seek  relief  from  the  toils  of  office.     He  resigned  the 
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Directorship  iu  July,  1851.  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  5th,  1854,  iu  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

Dr.  Patterson  was  elected  a  memher  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philo.sophical  Society  iu  1S09,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  the  youngest  man  ever  admitted.  In  its 
proceedings  he  ever  took  an  active  and  leading  part. 
In  1843  he  delivered  the  discourse  at  its  centeunial 
celebration.  In  1849  he  was  elected  its  President. 
His  reputation  was  gained  as  a  lecturer  ou  science, 
for  which  his  education  and  fullness  of  learning 
eminently  qualified  him.  Iu  the  different  organiza- 
tions, scientitic,  artistic  and  religious,  that  make  up 
for  Philadelphia  her  proudest  characteristics.  Dr. 
Patterson  was  a  leading  man.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  private  life  he  wivs 
greatly  beloved,  a  true  gentleman,  gentle  in  manners, 
and  in  expressing  his  opinions. 

Patterson  Robert  Mayne,  D.  D.,  was  born 
July  17th,  18;W,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Graduating 
at  the  High  School  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  became 
an  official  reporter  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
in  Law  Courts.  After  studying  law,  he  entered 
Priueeton  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in  1859. 
He  was  pastor  of  Great  Valley  Church,  Pa.,  18,59- 
18G7;  of  South  Church,  Philadelphia,  1867-80  (dur- 
ing which  pastorate  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
communicants  were  added  to  the  church),  and  has 
been  editor  of  the  Prcshytcrinn  Jininiid  since  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  uniting  with  it  again  the  pastoral  care  of 
his  first  charge. 

His  publications  are :  "Life  and  Character  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  "  History  of  the  Great  Valley  Presby- 
terian Church, ' ' '  'Our  Nat  ion,  a  Centennial  Discourse, ' ' 
"Revival  Counsels,"  "  Counsels  to  a  Young  Con- 
vert," "Total  Abstinence,"  "  Presbyterianism  in 
Philadelphia,"  "History  of  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia," "  Paradise:  the  Place  and  State  of  Saved  Souls 
between  Death  and  the  Eesurrection,"  "  Visions  of 
Heaven  for  the  Life  on  Earth,"  and  "Elijah,  the 
Favored  Man."  He  has  also  written  a  number  of 
valuable  articles  for  Magazines  and  Reviews. 

In  1871  he  was  apijointed  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  examine,  approve,  and  publish  the  new 
Digest  of  Deliverances  of  the  Assembly.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  seven  appointed  iu  1879 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  Synods  and 
enlargcTncnt  of  their  powers.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Conference  in  London,  in  1875,  which  agreed 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Ecumenical  Presbyterian 
Alliance.  He  read  a  paper  on  "Church  Extension 
in  Large  Cities  "  before  the  Philadelphia  Council  of 
1880,  and  by  appointment  of  that  Council,  was  also 
editor  of  the  volume  containing  the  full  reports  of 
its  proceedings.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Assembly 
a  delegate  to  the  Council  in  Belfast,  in  1884. 

By  api>(>intmeut  of  the  Philadelphia  Ministerial 
Association,  Dr.  Patterson  prepared,  for  the  Tcr-Cen- 
teuary  Jleeting,  in  1872,  a  sketch  of  Presbyterianism 
in  Philadelphia;  by  ai>pointment  of  the  Synod  of 


Philadelphia,  a  history  of  that  body  for  the  Centen- 
nial year,  1876;  and  by  the  consolidated  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania  he  has  been  appointed  to  prepare  a 
sketch  of  Presbyterianism  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
first  meeting  of  the  body  under  its  new  rules  of 
delegation,  iu  1884.  He  is  an  instructive  and  im- 
pressive preacher,  a  vigorous  writer,  a  valuable 
member  of  Church  courts,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
his  brethren. 

Patterson,  Robert  "Wilson,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Blount  County,  Tenn.,  January  21st,  1814.  He 
graduated  at  Illinois  College  iu  1837,  and  studied 
theology  at  Lane  Seminary,  1837-41.  He  was  or- 
dained and  installed  September  14th,  1842,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Ottawa,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Chicago,  111.,  and  continued  iu  this 
relation,  honored  and  useful,   until   1873,   when  he 
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resigned  the  charge.  He  was  Professor  of  Christian 
Evidences  and  Ethics,  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Northwest,  1873-81,  and  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University,  1876-8.  He  was  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  (N.  S.)  at  Wilmington,  Del.  Dr. 
Patterson  is  a  gentleman  of  large  and  varied  attain- 
ments ;  of  indomitable  energy,  and  has  served  the 
Church  faithfully  iu  the  important  positions  he  has 
occupied. 

Patton,  Francis  Landey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  born 
in  Warwick,  Bermuda,  January  2id,  1843,  educated 
classically  at  University  College,  Toronto,  theologi- 
cally at  Kno.x  College,  Toronto  and  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  N.J.,  graduating  in  1865;  ordained 
by  the  Presbj'tery  of  New  York,  June  1st,  1865; 
pastor  of  Eighty-fourth  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
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N.  y.,  1865-67;  of  Nyack  Presbyterian  Church, 
1867-71;  South  Presbyterian  Chirrch,  Brooklyn, 
1871-72;  pastor-elect  and  pastor  of  Jefferson  Park 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  1874-81;  editor  of 
The  Iiitirior,  from  1873-70;  Professor  of  Didactic  and 
Polemic  Theology  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  Chicago,  from  1871-81 ; 
chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  1878;  elected  Stuart  Professor 
of  the  Relation  of  Philosophy  and  Science  to  the 
Christian  Kcligion  in  I'rincc ton  Theological  Seminary, 
1881,  which  position  he  now  holds  (1883). 

Only  talents  of  an  exceptionally  high  order,  tem- 
pered by  grace  and  controlled  by  sound  common 
sense  could  justify  such  rapid  advancement  to  posts 
of  large  responsibility.     Professor  Patton's  power  of 
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continued  mental  work  is  noteworthy,  as  during  his 
public  life  of  less  than  a  score  of  years  he  has  not 
only  performed  double  work  from  pulpit,  platform 
and  Professor's  chair,  but  in  addition  has  furnished 
for  the  press  a  large  amount  of  well  considered  writ- 
ing, among  which  are  found:  "Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures"  (Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication); 
"Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine"  (Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication).  Of  Review  Articles,  "New- 
man's Grammar  of  Assent,"  "  Di\dne  Retribution," 
"The  Philosophy  of  Punishment,"  "Shield's  Final 
Philosophy,"  "The  Place  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Theological  Curriculum,"  "The  Dogmatic  Aspect 
of  Peutateuchal  Criticism,"  and  "The  Education  of 
the  Jlinistry:  a  Reply  to  President  Eliot;"  be.sides  a 
still   larger  u\imber  of  editorial  and   other  anony- 


mous articles  in  our  best  periodicals,   here  and  in 
Euro]>c. 

While  Professor  Patton  as  an  acute  thinker,  a 
skillful  dialectician,  a  polished  writer  and  an  ell'cctive 
speaker,  has  few  equals,  his  gentleness  of  spirit,  per- 
.sonal  dignity  and  unfailing  courtesy  lit  him  for 
exerting  a  happj'  influence  niiou  the  young  men 
under  his  care. 

His  largest  and  best  work,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  yet 
to  be  done,  in  a  chair  of  his  own  choice  and  in  the 
seminary  where  he  received  his  final  training. 

Patton,  John,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Nottingham, 
Cecil  county,  Md.,  Jlay  18th,  1808.  He  graduated 
at  Jefl'erson  College,  Pa.,  with  honor,  in  1826,  in  a 
cla.ss  of  twenty-four,  and  studied  theology  at  Union 
Seminary,  Va.  In  October,  1831,  he  wa.s  licensed  to 
preach  by  West  Hanover  Presbytery,  and  was  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  December 
25th,  1832,  and  installed  the  same  day  over  Chestnut 
Level  and  Little  Britain  churches,  in  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.  One  year  was  spent  by  him  at  Dover, 
Del.,  in  resuscitating  the  church  at  that  place,  which 
was  formerly  under  the  charge  of  Samuel  Miller, 
D.D.,  CiiUed  to  Princeton.  He  labored  as  pastor  of 
the  Western  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  from 
December  1835  to  July,  1843 ;  then  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Northumberland, 
Pa.,  and  continued  so  till  October,  1847.  This  pas- 
torate he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Philadelphia 
Education  Society,  of  which  he  was  Secretary  for 
some  ten  years,  acting  at  the  same  time  as  stated 
supply  of  the  Logan  Square  Presbji:erian  Church. 

April  1st,  18G5,  Dr.  Patton  accepted  a  call  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Middletown,  Del.,  and 
remained  their  pastor  with  great  pleasure  and  success 
lor  fifteen  years,  when  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  resign  the  labors  and  cares  of  the  pastoral  oflice. 
He  now  resides  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Patton  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  atVable  spirit,  pleasing  address,  admiralily 
balanced  character,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who 
appreciate  true  intellectual,  social  and  religious  worth. 
In  the  fifty-one  years  of  his  useful  ministry,  he  has 
preached  6266  sermons,  made  10,305  pa.storal  visits, 
conducted  3144  prayer  meetings,  addressed  529  funeral 
a.ssemblies,  administered  565  baptisms,  performed  333 
marriages,  and  rejoiced  over  554  hopeful  conversions, 
in  his  several  charges. 

I  Paul,  Rev.  John,  was  received  by  the  Standing 
Conunittee  of  Donegal  Presbytery  as  a  licentiate  from 
Ireland,  December  10th,  1735;  was  soon  after  called 
to  Nottingham,  and  was  installed  there  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  October,  1736.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  supplies  sent  to  Deer  Creek,  Md.  He 
died  in  1739,  and  his  tomb  remains  in  the  old  grave- 
yard, near  the  Rising  Sun;  the  inscription,  nearly 
obliterated,  tells  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
I  three. 

Paull,  Rev.  Alfred,  was  born  at  St.  Clairsville, 
Ohio,  January  17th,  1815,  and  graduated  at  Washing- 
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ton  College,  Ta.,  in  1838.  Tie  was  ;i  missionary  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Washington,  1843-4;  stated  supply  at 
Captina  and  Pipe  Creek,  O.,  1844-9;  orilaiued  an 
evangelist  by  the  Presh^-tery  of  Washington,  April 
17th,  18.50;  stated  supply  of  the  Third  Church  of 
Wheeling,  Ya.,  1849-51;  stated  supply  of  the  Fourth 
Church,  "Wlieeling,  1852,  and  pastor  of  it  1853-G5. 
From  18(57  to  1871  he  was  pastor  of  the  Hestouville 
(now  West  Park)  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He 
died,  November  18th,  1872.  Mr.  PauU  was  an  emi- 
nently pious  man,  loved  by  his  brethren,  and  earnestly 
devoted  to  tlie  Master's  work.  It  was  his  delight  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  ho  recommended  the  truth  he 
proclaimed,  by  his  example.     His  end  w;is  peace. 

Paxton,  'William  Miller,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Adams  county,  Pa.,  .June  7th,  1824.  He  graduated  at 
Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  in  1843,  and  alter- 
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wards  studied  law.  Ou  the  eve  of  his  admission  to  the 
Bar  lie  determined  to  study  for  the  miuistrj',  and 
entered  the  Theological  Seminar^'  at  Princeton, 
graduating  in  1848.  In  the  Spring  of  the  preceding 
year  he  had  been  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  and  October  4th,  1848,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Oreencastle,  Franklin  county.  Pa. ,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  greatly  blessed  in  his  labors 
and  beloved  by  his  people.  In  the  Autumn  of  1850 
he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Pittsburg,  as  successor  of  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Francis  Herrou,  and  was  installed  early  in  Janu- 
ary, 1851.  In  this  important  position  the  divine 
blessing  signally  accompanied  his  ministry.     During 


his  connection  with  this  church  he  associated  with 
his  duties  as  pastor  those  of  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  the  Western  Theological  Semiuary, 
Allegheny,  from  1860  to  18G7,  which  he  discharged 
with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  Institu- 
tion. In  1866  he  was  installed- pastor  of  the  First 
Presbj'teriau  Chm'ch  of  New  York  city,  where  he 
ministered  to  a  cultivated  and  appreciative  congrega- 
tion until  he  was  unanimously  elected,  in  1883,  as 
succes-sor  of  the  Rev.  A.  T.  McGill,  u.i).,  ll.d.,  in 
the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical,  Homiletic  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}-.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  New  York,  in  addition  to  his 
pastoral  labors,  he  filled  the  post  of  Lecturer  on 
Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Paxton  is  a  gentleman  of  peculiar  blanduess  of 
manner,  and  without  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  a  most 
becoming  dignity,  places  himself  on  plca.sant  and 
familiar  terms  with  all  into  intercourse  with  whom 
he  is  brought.  He  is  a  most  agreeable  companion. 
As  a  preacher  he  stands  in  the  front  rank.  His 
delivery  is  graceful,  his  style  pure  and  polished,  and 
he  gia.sps  and  presents  with  great  force  any  subject 
which  he  undertakes  to  expound.  His  eloquence  is 
universally  acknowledged,  and  of  his  eminent  quali- 
fications for  the  work  of  training  young  men  for  the 
ministry,  to  which  he  has  been  called,  no  one  enter- 
tains a  doubt.  Dr.  Paxton  has  published  a  "Me- 
morial of  Rev.  Francis  Herron,  D.  D."  He  was 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  its  meeting  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  in  1880.  On  the  23d  of  September, 
1880,  he  preached  the  opening  sermon  of  the  Second 
General  Council  of  the  Presbj'tcrian  Alliance,  which 
met  in  the  Academy  of  Miisic,  Philadelphia.  This 
admirable  sermon  was  received  with  gre.at  satisfaction, 
and  the  insertion  of  a  part  of  it  el.sewhere  in  our  col- 
umns we  have  deemed  both  appropriate  and  deserved. 
[See  Presbyterian  AlliaHec.) 

Payne,  Rev.  Charles  Montgomery,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  son  of  Ruling  Elder  Dr.  C.  L.  Payne,  was 
born  at  Lexington,  N.  C,  October  19th,  1842.  He 
graduated,  with  first  honors,  at  Davidson  College, 
N.  C. ;  studied  medicine  in  the  New  York  and 
Washington  Universities;  became  an  M.  D.  in  1869, 
and  practiced  medicine  some  time  in  the  ."jtates  of 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  His  theological  course 
was  taken  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Virginia. 
He  was  licensed  by  Orange  Presbj-tery,  6th  of  Ajiril, 
1872,  and  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry 
by  the  same  Presbyterj',  17th  of  April,  1873;  served 
as  stated  supply  and  pastor  to  Mt.  Airy,  Madi.son, 
Leaks\  ille  and  Wentworth  churches,  N.  C. ;  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  Second  Presbj-terian  Church,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  in  1874,  and  commenced  his  labors 
in  that  relation  in  November  of  that  year.  This 
connection  has  now  reached  its  ninth  year  under  his 
ministrations. 

Dr.  Payne  is  endowed  with  those  elements  of  char- 
acter and  talents  which  make  up  and  give  him  a 
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fitness  for  the  gosijel  ministry,  tlirough  liis  untiring 
zeal  anil  consecration  to  the  Master's  work.  The 
cause  of  Presbytcrianisni  lias,  in  his  Held,  enlarged 
considerably.  His  j)roaehiug  is  earnest  and  logical; 
he  is  a  close  and  diligent  student,  and  has  written  a 
very  exhaustive  pamphlet  on  the  "Faith  and  Order 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. ' '  He  is  also  synodical 
agent  for  evangelistic  labor  in  the  Synod  of  North 
Carolina.  He  has  the  full  confidence  of  his  own 
church  and  congregation  and  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry. 

Peck,  Ed-win  J.,  elder  of  Second  Presbj'terian 
Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  born  October  IGth, 
180(5,  near  New  Haven,  Ct.  He  suiierinteuded  the 
erection  of  the  State  House  at  Indianapolis  in  1834. 
Erected  buildings  for  Branch  Bank  at  Madison,  Terre 
Haute,  Lafayette  and  South  Bend.  He  filled  many 
positions  of  tru.st  and  responsibility,  all  of  them  with 
great  fidelity  and  skill.  Was  director  of  the  Indian- 
apolis and  Madison  R.R. ;  aided  in  starting  the  Terre 
Haute  U.K.,  in  which  he  was  a  large  stockholder,  and 
its  President  for  many  years.  "Was  President,  also, 
of  the  Union  Railway  Company.  He  happily  com- 
bined valuable  New  England  traits,  economy,  indus- 
try, and  method.  These  he  exhibited  both  in  his 
private  and  ofiicial  acts.  To  his  convictions  of  right 
he  held  vrith  great  firmness.  Soon  after  its  formation 
he  united  with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
serving  as  trustee,  sabbath-school  superintendent, 
teacher  and  ruling  elder  ;  one  of  its  most  trusted 
advisers  and  mo.st  generous  helpers.  He  loved  his 
church  and  was  ever  alive  to  its  temporal  .  and 
spiritual  interests.  The  abundant  means  with  which 
God  had  blessed  him  he  used  with  wisediscrimination. 
His  acts  of  private  charity  were  numerous.  While 
he  was  a  constant  and  liberal  giver  to  his  own  church, 
he  contributed  generously  to  support  weak  congrega- 
tions during  his  life.  His  active  and  useful  life 
closed  November  6th,  1876.  His  good  deeds  sur\-ive, 
and  their  influence  will  be  perpetuated  to  coming 
generations.  It  may  in  truth  be  said  that  no  citi- 
zen of  Indianapolis  has  left  a  nobler  record  of  public 
benefactions.  For  a  pastor's  library,  in  his  own 
church,  he  gave  $25,000  ;  an  equal  .sum  to  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  ;  the  same  to  sujjport  missions  in 
Indiana.  He  liberally  remembered  the  orphan 
a.sylums,  hoth  white  and  colored,  the  Home  of  the 
Friendless,  and  to  the  various  deijartmcnts  of  Wabash 
College  he  gave  |ll."i,000. 

Peck,  Rev.  Simeon,  sou  of  Ebba  and  Margaret 
(Taggart)  Peck,  was  born  October  16th,  1799,  in 
Lebanon  Township,  N.  H.  His  preparatory  educa- 
tion was  received,  first,  at  Middlehury  Academy,  N. 
Y.,  second,  at  Bloomfield  Academy,  N.  Y.,  and  third, 
for  three  years  studying  by  himself,  and  a  part  of 
that  time  teaching  school.  He  united,  on  profession 
of  his  faith,  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Alden, 
N.  Y.,  at  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  In  the  Fall 
of  1823  he  entered  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  hut  left 


becau.se  of  poor  health,  in  the  Spring  of  1826,  with- 
out graduation,  and  sj)ent  the  Summer  of  1827  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  engaged  in  the  business  of  fishing, 
while  seeking  health.  He  entereil  Princeton  Semi- 
nary in  the  Fall  of  1827,  and  remained  nearly  three 
years,  but  left  without  graduating;  wa.s  licensed  by 
Oneida  Presbytery,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  1.5th,  1830; 
and  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  Buffalo  Presby- 
tery, at  Carroll,  N.  Y.,  September  24th,  1834. 

Mr.  Peck  never  was  an  installed  pa.stor.  His  suc- 
cessive fields  of  labor,  as  stated  supply,  were  as  fol- 
lows:—1,  at  Alden,  N,  Y.,  1830-31;  2,  at  Penfield, 
N.  Y.,  1831-32;  3,  at  Big  Flat,  N.  Y.,  1832-33;  4,  at 
Carroll,  N.  Y.,  1834-35;  5,  at  Harbor  Creek,  Pa., 
1835-36;  6,  at  Eben.sburg,  Pa.,  1836-7;  7,  at  Mill- 
ville,  N.  J.,  1839-^0;  8,  at  Eden,  Caroline  and 
Waynesburg  churches,  Ohio,  1842—46.  After  this 
time,  in  infirm  health  and  with  a  large  family,  he 
devoted  himself  to  farming,  residing  near  Findlay, 
Ohio.  In  Julj',  1857,  he  settled  at  Florence,  near 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  that  place,  March 
20th,  1881.  His  last  hours  were  full  of  bright  hopes 
of  enjoying  the  heavenly  rest.  His  life  was  full  of 
labor  and  of  self-denial.  He  was  a  thorough  Presby- 
terian. His  preaching  was  strong  and  pungent,  yet 
persuasive.  His  life  was  eminently  pure  and  up- 
right, yet  he  was  modest,  even  diffident.  His  jjiety 
was  calm,  regular,  steady  and  self-consistent. 

Peeples,  J.  McKee,  Esq.,  was  born  at  .'^haw- 
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ueetown.  111.,  April  11th,  1826,  and  died  in  the 
same  rooni,  December  22d,  1879.  His  ancestry 
were  Scotch-Irish.     Beginning  life  as   a   clerk,   he 
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attained  gi-eat  success  as  a  merchant  and  'banker.  He 
was  convertod  and  jiiiued  tlie  fliurcli  of  his  native  place 
under  Father  8pilmau's  niinistrj',  iu  1858.  Twenty- 
one  years  of  steady  growth  made  it  evident  that  his 
conversion  was  genuii^e.  He  was  ordained  a  ruling 
elder  in  1862.  His  special  characteristics  were  a 
sound  judgment  and  a  fervent  spirit.  During  his 
hrief  pauses  in  public  worship  his  face  would  wear 
the  reverence  and  form  of  prayer.  A  careful  and 
constant  study  of  the  Scriptures  gave  him  great  jjower 
of  exposition  and  exhortation.  His  chief  work  was 
in  the  Sabbath  school.  In  connection  with  this,  he 
and  his  "true  yoke-fellows ' '  conducted  gospel 
meetings,  year  by  year,  iu  his  own  and  surrounding 
counties,  in  which  many  souls  were  converted  and  a 
great  work  was  organized.  In  the  future  he  will  be 
remembered  as  one  who  helped  to  wiu  Southern  Illi- 
nois to  Christ.  His  zeal  and  ability  were  recognized 
hy  his  election  as  ' '  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Sab- 
bath-school Association,"  at  Cialesburg,  in  1871.  He 
was  a  generous  contributor  to  all  the  Boards  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  Bible  Society.  He  also  made  many 
special  donations,  among  which  was  $5000  contributed 
\>y  himself  and  his  partner  in  business,  the  Hon.  T. 
S.  Ridgway,  to  the  endowment  of  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Xorthwest.  But  his 
hand  and  heart  were  ever  open  wherever  money  or 
Avork  promised  to  glorify  God 

Peirce,  Hon.  "William  S.,  was  born  at  New 
Castle,  Del.,  September  :!d,  1815.  He  belongs  to  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  that  State,  his  ancestors  hav- 
ing .settled  there  about  1680,  at  which  early  day  the}- 
removed  from  New  England,  where  the  family  names 
are  found  among  the  promoters  of  the  Plymouth 
.settlement,  and  patentees  of  Bridgewater,  Massachu- 
setts, iu  the  years  1620-23.  He  received  his  prelimi- 
nary education  in  New  Castle,  where,  besides  the 
ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  "SMien  he 
came  to  Philadi'lphia  he  entered  the  High  School  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  where  he  comiileted  his  edu- 
c;itional  course.  He  then  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  but  found  time  to  gratil'y  au  ardent  taste 
for  books,  hy  hoarding  up  his  leisure  moments,  and 
devoting  them  to  reading  and  self-culture. 

After  an  honorable  mercantile  career  of  a  few  years, 
he  abandoned  it  in  favor  of  the  legal  profession.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  iu  1845,  and  at  once  evinced 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  energy  and  perseverance. 
In  February,  1860,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  City  and  County  of 
Philadelphia,  to  fill  a  vacancy;  iu  October  of  that 
year,  was  elected  to  fill  the  same  office  for  a  term  of 
ten  years,  and  in  1876,  as  additional  e\-idence  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  his  ability  and  integrity, 
he  was  re-elected.  Judge  Peirce  is  a  very  courteous 
and  affable  gentleman.  His  mind  is  well  stored  with 
information  on  literature,  arts  and  sciences.  Benevo- 
lence is  a  very  prominent  trait  of  his  character.     He 


is  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  He  is  active  in 
movements  which  look  to  the  relief  and  elevation  of 
suffering  hunuiuitj*,  and  is  pojjular  as  a  speaker  in 
their  behalf.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  member 
'  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Peiret,  Peter,  a  French  Reformed,  or  Huguenot 
minister,  pastor  of  the  French  Church  in  New  York 
from  1688  to  1704.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Comte  de 
Foix,  in  the  .south  of  France.  Like  Dailli,  whom  he 
succeeded,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  com- 
munity, and  greatly  beloved  of  his  own  flock.  He 
died  September  1st,  1704,  aged  sixty  years.  The 
inscription  \ipon  his  grave,  in  Trinity  Churchyard, 
New  York,  commemorates  his  excellence :  "Qui  ex 
Gallia  Religionis  causa  expulsus  verbum  Dei  iu  hujus 
civitatis  Ecclesia  Gallicana  per  anuos  17  cum  gen- 
erale  approbatione  pra;dica-\  it  quique  cum  vitam 
pra;dicationibus  suis  couformeni  duxeret." 

Peppard,   Rev.  Francis,  received    ordination 
about  17G4,  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Meudham,  N.  J.     Iu   1766    he   removed   to   Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  succeeded  EnosAyres  as  jjastor  of 
\  the  church  at  Bethlehem,  having  also  charge  of  a 
j  church  at  New  Windsor.     A  few  years  later  Mr.  Pep- 
I  pard  became  pastor  of  the  churches  at  Allen  Town- 
ship (now  Allentown),  Pa.,  and  Hardwick,  N.  J.    He 
I  died  while  iu  this  charge,  in  1707. 

Perkins,  Samuel  C,  son  of  Samuel  H.  Perkin.s, 
was boiii  iu  Philadelphia,  November  14th,  1828.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  tlie  class  of  1848;  three 
years  later  he  received  his  A.  M.  degree,  and  in  the 
following  year  that  of  LL.B.,  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  iu  July, 
1851,  has  continued  in  practice  ever  since,  and  his 
ability  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  clients 
have  won  him  a  high  position  and  reputation.  In 
1857  he  w:us  elected  to  Common  Council  from  the 
Seventh  Ward,  and  served  one  term.  He  was  named 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  tho  erection  of  new 
public  buildings  iu  Philadelphia,  by  the  act  of  the 
Legislature,  approved  August  5th,  1870,  and  w;is 
elected  president  of  the  Commissioners  April  17tli, 
1872.  This  responsible  office,  the  duties  of  which  he 
has  discharged  with  signal  ability  and  fidelity,  he 
still  occupies. 

Mr.  Perkins,  at  an  early  age,  became  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  as  such  has  been  hon- 
j  ored  with   many  marks  of  confideuce  and  esteem. 
From   May,   1856,   to  May,  1870,  he  was  trustee   of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.     He 
has  been  elder  of  the  same  church  from  March  21st, 
1 1870,  until  the  present  time.     He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Publicition  Committee  from 
September  20th,  1858,  until  June  30th,  1870.     From 
May,  1670,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,   and  from   June  of  the  same 
j  year  President  of  the  trustees  of  the  same  body.     He 
I  has  several  times  represented    his   Presbytery  as  a 
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conimissioiipr  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  May,  | 
1873,  he  \v;us  elected  Manager  of  the  American  Sun- 
day-school Union.  Learned  and  reliable  as  a  lawyer, 
upright  and  public-.spirited  a-s  a  citizen,  a  kindly  and 
courteous  gentleman,  he  is  deservedly  a  prominent 
man  in  his  native  city; 

Perseverance  of  the  Saints.  The  doctrine 
of  our  Church,  that  true  believers  cannot  foil  totally 
or  finally  from  grace,  is  supported  by  the  following 
arguments  : — 

1.  The  decree  of  God  eoneernbig  them.  They  were 
predestinated  to  life,  and  shall  infallibly  obtain  it,  if 
the  purposes  of  God  are  not  changeable,  like  tho.se  of 
men,  and  liable  to  be  frustrated  by  opposition  which 
He  did  not  foresee  and  could  not  prevent.  But  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord  shall  stand,  and  He  will  do  all  His 
pleasure.  "  He  worketh  all  things  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  will;"  and  the  design  of  the  economy 
of  Pro\idenee  and  Grace  is  to  carry  His  purposes  into 
effect.  Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  exhibit  a  chain 
of  events  stretching  fi'om  eternity  to  eternity,  not  one 
of  the  links  of  which  can  be  broken.  "Moreover, 
whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called,  and 
whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified,  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified  "  (Rom.  viii,  30). 

2.  The  nntnre  of  the  eorownt  ichieh  God  has  made 
imth  His  jvople.  It  is  not  transitory,  like  the  first 
covenant,  l)ut  is  everlasting,  and  hence  its  blessings 
are  promised,  not  for  a  time,  but  forever.  "And  I 
will  make  an  everhisting  covenant  with  them,  that  I 
will  not  turn  away  from  them,  to  do  them  good,  but 
I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts,  that  they  shall  not 
depart  from  me"  (Jer.  xxxii,  40).  To  the  same 
purport  are  the  following  words  of  our  Saviour. 
"And  I  will  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  7nnn  pluck  them 
out  of  my  h.ind.  My  Father,  which  gave  them  me, 
is  greater  than  all;  and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them 
out  of  my  Father's  hand  "  (John  x,  28,  29). 

3.  The  teaching  of  Paul  in  Romans  tmi,  35,  37. 
"■WTio  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ? 
Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  fam- 
ine, or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?  Nay,  in  all 
these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through 
him  that  loved  us." 

■1.  The  death  of  Christ.  If  Jesus,  as  the  Scriptures 
teach,  made  satisfaction  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of 
his  people,  not  for  .some  of  them  only,  but  for  them 
all,  it  would  be  contrary  to  justice  to  subject  them 
also  to  the  punishment.  But  if  the  saints  may  fall 
from  a  sfcite  of  grace,  and  perish  in  their  sins,  .satis- 
faction will  be  twice  exacted,  first,  from  the  surety, 
and  secondly,  from  them. 

5.  The  intercession  of  Christ.  The  prayer  in  the 
.seventeenth  chapter  of  John  was  eWdently  offered 
by  Christ  in  the  character  of  the  High  Priest  and 
Intercessor  of  the  Church,  who,  for  the  sake  of  His 
people,  had  sanctified  or  dedicated  Himself  to  this 
office.     Shall  our  Sa\  lour  intercede  in  vain  ?     Shall 


any  of  those  for  whom  He  shed  His  blood  fall  away 
and  perish,  although  He  has  requested  that  their 
faith  should  not  fail?  No;  it  is  impos-sible.  "Be- 
cause I  live,"  saith  He,  "ye  shall  live  also."  "Who 
is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea, 
rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right 
hand  of  Gqd,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us." 
John  xiv,  19 ;  Rom.  viii,  34. 

(i.  The  inhnl/ilalion  of  the  Spirit.  "  xVud  I  will  pray 
the  Father,  and  h(^  shall  give  you  another  Comforter, 
that  he  may  abide  with  yoii  forever,  even  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it 
seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him,  but  ye  know 
him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  you  and  shall  be  in  you  " 
(John  xiv,  16-17).  Again,  the  Spirit  is  represented 
as  an  earnest  of  om'  inheritance:  "Who  hath  also 
sealed  us  and  given  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our 
hearts  "  (2  Cor.  1-22).  "  Ye  were  sealed  with  that 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our 
inheritance  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased 
possession  "  (Eph  i,  13-14;  compare  also  2  Cor.  v,  5). 
Now  an  earnest  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
pledge.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  believers  as  a 
fir.st-fruits  and  pledge  of  their  ultimate  beatitude.  If 
we  owe  a  man  a  thousand  dollars,  and  pay  him  fifty 
in  pledge  of  the  remainder,  that  fifty  is  an  earnest, 
according  to  the  Scripture  pliraseology.  Now  God, 
by  the  gift  of  his  Spirit,  has  solemnly  pledged  Him- 
self to  save  all  believers,  and  will  He  ■s'iolate  this 
solemn  and  self-imposed  obligation?  "  God  is  not  a 
man,  that  he  should  lie;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that 
he  should  repent;  hath  he  said  and  shall  he  not  do 
it,  or  hath  he  spoken  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?" 

To  the  objections  which  are  often  brought  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  it  nia.v 
be  replied,  (1)  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  man's  free  will.  As  God  does  not  make  a 
man  come  to  Christ,  .so  He  does  not  constrain  him  to 
continue  in  Christ  irrespective  of  his  wUl.  God 
graciously  cau.ses  a  man  to  persevere  in  willing.  That 
is  the  whole  truth.  It  is  a  precious  truth,  clearly 
revealed,  which  the  Arrainian  Christian  c;in  no  more 
afford  to  give  \\p  than  the  Calvinist,  that  God  can 
and  does  control  the  free  wills  of  His  people  without 
limiting  their  liberty,  making  them  "  willing  in  the 
day  of  his  power,''  and  "working  in  them  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  (Ps.  ex,  3; 
Phil,  ii,  13).  The  Armrnians  themselves  believe  that 
the  saints  will  be  rendered  secure  from  falling  from 
grace  when  they  go  to  heaven,  and  yet  that  they  will 
be  none  the  less  perfectly  free  as  to  theh-  wills.  If 
the  two  are  consistent  conditions  in  heaven,  they  can 
be  none  the  less  .so  on  earth.  (2)  This  doctrine  is  not 
liable  to  the  charge  of  fostering  a  spirit  of  carnal 
security,  on  the  ground  that  if  we  are  once  in  grace 
we  cannot  lose  grace  or  be  lost,  do  what  we  please. 
Let  it  be  observed  (a)  that  the  true  doctrine  is  not 
that  salvation  is  certain  if  we  have  once  believed,  but 
that  persereranee  in  holiness  is  certain  if  we  have  truly 
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believed.  (6)  The  certaiuty,  nay,  the  probability, 
of  an  individuars  salvation  is  known  to  him  only 
through  the  fact  of  his  perseverance  in  holiness.  A 
tendency  to  relax  watchful  effort  to  grow  in  grace, 
because  true  Christians  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
away  totally,  is  a  direct  evidence  that  we  are  not  in 
a  gracious  state,  and  hence  tliat  the  threatenings  of 
the  law  and  the  in\  itations  of  the  gosijcl,  and  not  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints,  is  the  special  truth  appli- 
cable to  our  case.  (c).  This  doctrine  teaclies  not 
that  persistent  effort  on  our  part  is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  perseverance  in  grace  to  the  end,  but 
that  in  this  effort  we  are  certain  of  success,  ' '  for  it  is 
Goil  tliut  workelh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure"  (Phil,  ii,  13). 

Pershing,  Hon.  Cyrus  L.,  was  born  in  Youugs- 
town,  Westmoreland  countj',  Pa.,  February  3d,  1825. 
He  removed   to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  1S3U,  where  his 
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father  died  in  1836.  After  this,  while  attending  to 
a  grocery  store,  he  studied  Latin,  under  the  tuition  of 
Rev.  S.  H.  Terry,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Johnstown,  till  his  death,  in  1841.  Mr.  Pershing 
was  graduated  from  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1848. 
He  read  law  with  Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  in 
Somerset,  Pa.,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar 
practiced  his  profession  at  his  home,  Cambria  county. 
Pa.  In  1856  and  1858  he  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Congress  in  his  district.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  in  1861,  1862, 1863,  1864  and  1865. 
During  the  whole  of  his  ser^-ice  at  Harrisburg  he 
was  a  member  of  tlie  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Judiciary,  and  others  of  equal  imi)Ortauce.     At 


the  session  of  1863,  the  only  one  in  which  the  Demo- 
crats had  a  majority,  Mr.  Pershing  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  and  at  the  suc- 
ceeding session  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Speaker  of  the  House.  In  the  Legislature  he  was  an 
acknowledged  leader,  and  enjoyed  to  a  rare  degree 
the  confidence  and  personal  esteem  of  his  fellow 
members,  without  distinction  of  party. 

In  1867  Mr.  Pershing  represented  his  Presbytery 
(Blairsville)  in  the  Union  Pre.sbj'teriau  Convention, 
which  met  iu  November,  in  Dr.  Wylie's  Church,  on 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia.  In  1808  he  was  placed 
on  the  Democratic  electoral  ticket.  In  1869  he  was 
nominated  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1872 
he  was  elected  President  Judge  of  the  21st  Judicial 
District  (Schuylkill  county),  which  necessitated  his 
removal  to  Pottsville.  On  September  10th,  1875, 
Judge  Pershing  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  as  its  candidate  for  Governor.  In 
November,  1882,  he  was  re-elected  President  Judge 
of  the  Courts  of  Schuylkill  county,  this  time,  as 
before,  by  a  vote  which  represented  the  best  citizens 
of  all  parties.  During  his  service  upon  the  Bench 
the  trials  were  had  of  the  Molly  Maguire  conspira- 
tors, which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country. 

Judge  Pershing  was  for  many  years  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Johnstown.  He  was  chosen 
to  the  same  oiSce  iu  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  I'ottsville.  He  often  appears  iu  the  courts  of  the 
Church.  He  is  one  of  the  most  correct,  conscientious 
and  Christian  gentlemen  in  the  State,  high-minded, 
and  the  very  soul  of  honor.  No  man  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  inde- 
pendent of  either  politics  or  religion,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  he,  and  none  have  been  more  a.ssiduous 
or  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  establLsh  and  systematize 
educational  institutions  in  his  county.  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools  of  the  county,  he  has  for  a 
number  of  years  taken  a  leading  and  active  part. 
His  -sWsdom,  judgment,  legal  and  literary  attain- 
ments, none  will  question;  while  he  holds  in  his  own 
community,  and,  iu  fact,  wherever  known,  an  en- 
viable position  for  moral  worth  and  incorruptible 
honest}-  and  integrity. 

Petrie,  George  H.  "W.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  May  5th,  1812;  received  his  academ- 
ical and  collegiate  education  in  that  city,  and  was 
graduated  in  April,  1^31.  He  studied  theology  in 
the  Seminary  at  C9lumbia,  and  in  1834  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston  Union. 
He  was  ordained,  in  April,  1835,  by  the  Harmony 
Presbytery,  S.  C.  For  the  first  twenty-two  years 
after  his  ordination  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  at  Williamsburg,  Cheraw,  and  Darlington, 
S.  C,  and  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  of  the  Huguenot 
Church  at  Charleston,  8.  C.  In  all  these  places  he 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  his  people.  For  the  last 
twenty-six  years  he  has  been,  and  is  at  this  time. 
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pastor  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  Here,  through  his  long  pastorate,  he  h;us 
continued  to  maintjiiu  a  high  place  in  the  hearts  of 
those  to  whom  he  ministers. 

Dr.  Petrie  is  distiuguislied  for  his  urbanity  and  re- 
finement of  manners,  and  a  pleasantry  that  ever 
marks  his  conversation,  making  him  a  most  agreeable 
companion,  and  is  a  man  beloved  in  all  the  walks  of 
life,  and  by  every  class  of  society.  His  jiublic  minis- 
trations are  marked  hy  much  ability,  and  an  earnest 
zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  charge.  He  is 
both  attractive  and  impressive  as  a  reader,  and  in  his 
pulpit  services  the  Scriptures  are  read  with  unusual 
fullness,  and  selected  with  gi'cat  appropriateness  to 
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the  subjects  of  his  discourses.  In  his  private  inter- 
(!ourse  with  his  people  he  ne\er  fails  to  prove  a 
Christian  and  friend. 

Phelps,  Stephen,  D.  D.,  sou  of  Myron  and 
Adeline  Phelps,  was  burn  at  Lewistown,  111.,  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  1839.  He  graduated  at  Jeflerson  College, 
Canonsbiu'g,  Pa.,  in  1859,  and  at  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1862.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio  in  1861, 
and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Missomi  River  in 
1863.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Church  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  from  June,  1862,  till  October,  1864. 
From  November,  1864,  till  April,  1869,  he  was  pastor 
at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  After  about  a  year's  labor  at 
Cedar  Valley,  and  a  little  interruption  of  work,  on 
account  of  impaired  health,  he  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Vinton,  Iowa,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1871.     He  remained  there  till  June  1st,  1881, 


when  he  resigned  the  pastorate  to  assume  the  Presi- 
dency of  Coe  College,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Di\'inity  was  conferred  on  Mr. 
Phelps,  in  1882,  by  Lenox  Collegiate  Institute,  and 
by  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

Dr.  Phelps  is  a  highly  acceptable  preacher,  and 
has  been  a  beloved  and  useful  pastor.  His  .sermons 
abound  in  illustrations.  His  jjreiiching  is  cliarac- 
terizcd  by  iniusnal  vivacity  and  earnestness.  His 
pastorate  in  Vinton  was  peculiarly  successful.  The 
union  of  the  First  and  Second  churches,  which  was 
effected  in  1872,  was  followed  by  a  remarkable  reWval, 
in  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were 
gathered  into  the  church  in  a  single  year.  Soon 
after  that  a  costly  and  elegant  house  of  worship  was 
erected.  His  success  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  college  is  already  sliowing  him  to  ))e 
well  suited  to  his  present  position. 

Phillips,  James,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Nevendon, 
Essex,  England,  April  22d,  1792,  and  wa-s  the  sou  of 
Rev.  Richard  Phillips,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  came  to  America  in  1818,  and  opened 
a  school  in  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  where  his  learning  and 
talents  soon  -secured  a  lucrative  patronage.  1  le  soon 
became  a  member  of  a  New  York  mathematical  club, 
a  correspondent  of  a  mathematical  journal,  and  the 
associate  of  the  distinguished  mathematicians  of  the 
(lay*  From  this  position  he  was  invited  to  the  Chair 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
whither  he  went  in  1826.  Here  he  began  his  course 
of  forty-one  years'  labors,  with  President  Caldwell, 
Dr.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Hooper,  Prof.  Andrews,  the  lexi- 
cographer, and  Prof.  Hentz,  as  co-laborers.  These 
early  years  were  years  of  close  study  and  singular 
devotion  to  duty  ivith  the  young  Professor.  He  was 
an  inexorable  mathematical  reasoner,  recjuiring  every 
step  to  be  fairly  made  and  supported  by  indubitable 
proof.  He  projected  a  complete  course  of  mathe- 
matical studies,  and  prepared  treatises  on  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  Conic  Sections,  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  alone  was  published, 
the  others  remain  in  manuscript.  He  trained  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  mathematicians  of  the 
South. 

Dr.  Phillips  was  a  decided  Presbyterian,  not  by 
inheritance,  but  by  intelligent  choice.  Becoming 
seriously  impres.sed  under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Asa 
Nettleton,  he  professed  Christ,  and  at  once  began  an 
active  Clu'istian  life.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  theology,  and  began  holding  religious  meet- 
ings and  lecturing.  Dr.  McPheeters,  of  Raleigh,  one 
day  told  him  that  the  Presbytery  must  either  license 
him  or  discipline  him.  He  preferred  the  former 
alternative,  and  was  licensed  by  Orange  Presbytery 
in  September,  1833,  and  ordained  in  April,  183.5. 
For  thirty  years  after  this  he  preached  regularly  at 
New  Hope  Church,  a  few  mUes  from  the  University. 
In   his   latter  days  his  sermons  were  mines  of  the 
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most  precious  truth,  complete  structures,  close  logic, 
coupled  with  the  softest,  richest,  most  tremulous 
pathos.  In  praytT  he  was  copious,  fervent,  elevated 
and  unutterably  solemn. 

Dr.  Phillips  read  much  in  theology,  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  read  large  books  through.  At  the 
end  of  Neander's  History,  Augustine  de  Civitate, 
Ambrose,  Tholuck,  Haldanc,  Alexander,  and  many 
others  may  be  found  his  characteristic  entry,  "  Hoc 
volumen  pcrlegi."  He  read  Henry's  Commentary 
through. 

On  the  morning  of  JIarch  IGth,  1867,  he  went  to 
the  chapel  to  conduct  morning  prayers,  and  there, 
behind  the  desk  where  he  had  officiated  for  forty 
years,  he  breathed  out  his  spirit,  in  a  painless  death. 
^^  Scrrnnf  of  G'f"/,  irtj/  doiir!^^ 

Phillips,  William  "Wirt,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Florida,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  September  23d, 
1796.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1813.  He 
studied  theology  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  in  New  York,  and  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Classis  of  New  Brunswick,  but  shortly  after  trans- 
ferred his  relation  to  the  Pre-sbj-terian  Church.  In 
April,  1818,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Pearl  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York. 
Here  he  continued  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  pas- 
tor for  eight  years,  when  ho  was  translated  to  the  Fu'st 
Presbyterian  Church,  then  worshiping  in  Wall  street. 
This  church  was,  iu  due  time,  removed  to  what  was 
then  the  vipper  part  of  the  city,  and  after  the  new 
edifice  was  built  he  continued  to  occupy  it  till  near  the 
close  of  his  life.  Though  he  had  been  for  several  years 
the  subject  of  a  painlul  chronic  disease,  he  still  con- 
tinued actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry, 
until  within  about  four  weeks  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  March,  20th,  18G.">. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Phillips  by  Columbia  College  in  182G,  when 
he  Wiis  only  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  Trustee 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  also  a  member  o 
the  Council  of  the  New  Y'ork  University.  He  was 
both  a  Trustee  and  a  director  of  the  Theological  Sem- 
unary  at  Princeton,  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors  he 
was  President.  He  wiis  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and, 
during  several  of  his  last  years  was  President  of 
that  Board,  also.  He  was  often  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  in  1835  was  its  Moderator. 
The  services  devolved  upon  him  by  these  various 
offices  were  numerous  and  onerous,  but  he  adapted 
himself  to  each  with  apparently  as  deep  an  interest 
as  if  it  had  been  the  sole  work  to  which  he  was  des- 
ignated. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  faculties  of  Dr. 
Phillips'  mind  wa.s  a  calm  and  sound  judgment,  that 
rarely  mistook  in  respect  to  any  matter  on  which  it 
was  called  to  exercise  itself.     He  was  natui-ally  of 


a  quiet  and  retiring  habit,  and  never  obtruded  him- 
self in  any  circumstances,  while  yet  he  was  always 
prompt  to  obey  the  call  of  duty,  even  at  the  expense 
of  placing  himself  in  an  attitude  of  antagonism 
towards  others.  His  religion  moulded  his  whole 
character  and  diffused  itself  over  his  whole  life.  In 
his  family  his  presence  was  constant  sunshine. 
Among  the  people  of  his  charge  he  moved  about  as  a 
good  angel,  intent  on  carrying  blessings  in  his  train; 
and  whether  they  were  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  the  fitting 
words  of  counsel  were  always  upon  his  lips.  In  the 
pulpit  there  was  nothing  about  him  of  a  sensational 
or  startling  character,  but  he  was  a  model  of  sim- 
plicity and  fervor,  and  brought  out  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel  in  a  luminous  and  impressive  manner. 
His  good  influence  was  felt,  not  only  in  every  circle 
in  which  he  moved,  but  throughout  the  whole 
Church,  for  Providence  placed  him  in  various  respon- 
sible st;itions,  and  few  of  his  contemporaries  had 
more  to  do  in  hioulding  the  destinies  of  the  Denomi- 
nation with  which  he  wa.s  connected  than  himself 

Phraner,  'Wilson,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Jamaica, 
Queen's  county,  N.  Y'.,  22d  of  August,  1822.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
enter  upon  a  business  career,  but  soon  determined  to 
seek  an  education,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered 
the  Grammar  School  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  in 
1847,  and  entering  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
completed  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  that  Insti- 
tution in  1850.  In  June,  1851,  Mr.  Phraner  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Sing  Sing,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  a  pastorate 
that  has  continued  to  the  present  time  (1883).  In 
1878  Mr.  Phraner  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  hia  Alma  Mater,  New  Y'^ork 
University.  Dm-iug  a  long  and  laborious  ministry, 
the  congregation  which  he  has  served  for  more  than 
thirty-two  years  has  been  built  up,  and  provided 
with  a  large  and  commodious  house  of  worship;  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  churches 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  New  Y'ork.  'Wliile  thus 
faithful  to  his  pastoral  charge,  Dr.  Phraner  has  been 
indefatigable  as  a  presbj'ter  in  thje  service  of  the 
Church  at  large,  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part,  es- 
pecially since  the  reunion,  in  the  councils  of  Presby- 
tery, Synod  and  General  Assembly,  where  his  earnest 
spirit  and  excellent  judgment  are  recognized  and 
highly  valued.  Our  Church  has  few  ministers  more 
devoted,  efficient,  and  successful. 

Pierce,  Rev.  John  J.,  was  born  in  Vermont,  in 
1701.  He  gi-adiuited  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  1820,  and  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1823.  He  was 
licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  entered 
upon  the  service  of  his  Master  at  Portsmouth,  Va., 
where  he  remained  until  1824,  when  he  left  for 
Clarkesville,  Tenn.  In  1825  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  an  Academy  in  Elkton,  Ky. ,  and  became  a 
I  member  of  Mecklenberg  Presbj-tery.     This  position 
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he  held  until  1837.  Soon  :iltLrw;u'il  he  occui)ifd 
temporarily  the  place  of  one  of  the  Professors  in 
Centre  College;  he  subsequently  returned  to  Elkton, 
Ky.  He  left  Elkton  and  spent  two  years  in  teaching 
in  Illinois  and  Missouri.  On  his  return  he  took 
charge  of  Ridgewood  Church,  Ky.,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  labor  until  his  death,  March  18th,  1861. 
Mr.  Pierce  was  one  of  the  Church's  holiest  ministers, 
a  pure-hearted,  single-minded,  Cod-trusting  man,  for 
whom  "to  live  was  Christ,  and  to  die  was  gain." 
He  had  many  trials,  but  they  did  not  distress  him. 
With  him  truly  patience  had  her  perfect  work.  As 
the  key  to  all  this  contentment,  he  remarked  to  a 
friend,  that  in  his  early  ministry  he  heard  a  dis- 
course from  Dr.  Arehiljald  Alexander,  on  the  text, 
"  Seeke.st  thou  great  things  for  thj-self?  Seek  them 
not."  It  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  views  of 
the  ministry  and  the  gi-eat  object  of  life;  it  extin- 
guished ambition;  and  he  determined  just  to  serve 
God  in  his  appointed  work,  never  seeking  to  gratify 
his  own  wishes  in  self-promotion  or  interest,  calmly 
receiving  his  allotment  from  God. 

Pierson,  Arthur  Tappan,  D.D. ,  son  of  Stephen 
H.  and  Sally  Ann  Pierson,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  March  6th,  1837;  received  his  preiwra- 
tory  education  in  New  York  city  and  in  schools 
of  Tarrj'town  and  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. ;  was  graduated 
from  Hamilton  College  in  1857;  was  received  to  the 
full  communion  of  the  Thirteenth  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  city,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years; 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  by  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  April  10th,  18(i(i;  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  same  Presbyterj- 
May  13th,  1860;  was  installed  pa.stor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Binghaniton,  N.  Y.,  September, 
1860;  was  dismissed  from  that  charge,  April,  1863; 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Pre.sbyterian  Church 
of  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  October  6th,  1863;  wa-s  re- 
leased from  pastoral  charge  March  14th,  1869; 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Fort  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Detroit,  Jlich.,  May  5th,  1869;  was  dis- 
missed September  11th,  1882;  installed  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  November  1st,  1882,  and  dismissed  from  that 
charge,  June  27th,  1883.  From  Indianapolis  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia  to  take  the  pastoral  charge 
of  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church,  over  which  he  was 
installed  November  25th,  1883.  In  all  his  pastoral 
charges  Dr.  Pierson  has  ac(iuitted  himself  as  an  able 
minister  of  Christ,  an  earnest  and  eloquent  preacher, 
a  faithful,  kind  and  .sympathizing  pastor.  During 
his  pastorate  in  Detroit  his  church  was  burned,  in 
1876.  Services  were  held  for  sixteen  months  in  the 
Opera  House,  God  blessing  them  by  the  uninter- 
rupted presence  of  His  Spirit  in  converting  power. 
Dr.  Pierson  preaches  entirely  without  manuscript, 
and  in  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit  writes  only  a 
skeleton  or  outline.     He  has  followed  this  method 


exclu.sively  since  the  burning  of  his  church  in  1876, 
from  conviction  that  in  this  manner  the  gosjiel  is 
likely  to  be  preached  more  effectively,  even  if  with 
less  rhetorical  elaboration  and  elegance.  Dr.  Pierson 
has  published  no  books,  but  several  pamphlets  on 
Foreign  Missions  and  kindred  toi)ics,  besides  numer- 
ous articles  in  reviews,  magazines,  religious  and 
secular  papers,  on  various  topics  pertaining  to  science, 
art,  literature,  history  and  religious  life.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Kno.x  College  in  1874. 

Pierson,  Hamilton  Wilcox,  D.  D.,  was  born 
in  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
September  22d,  1817.  He  was  graduated  from  Union 
College  in  1843,  and  from  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary (New  York  City),  in  1848.  His  purpose  was  to 
go  upon  a  foreign  mission,  Africa  being  his  chosen 
field.  But  at  this  juncture  he  was  attacked  by  severe 
hemorrhages  from  the  lungs,  which  broke  up  his 
plans.  He  took  an  agency  for  the  American  Bible 
Society  to  the  West  Indies,  during  1849  and  1850, 
and  then  represented  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  as  its  agent 
in  New  York.  From  1853  to  1858  he  labored  with 
zeal  and  success  in  the  Bible  cause  in  Kentucky,  and 
in  1858  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Cumberland  Col- 
lege, Princeton,  Ky.  After  1861,  he  again  resumed 
a  more  open-air  life,  serving  the  American  Tract 
Society,  and  the  Christian  Commission,  and  lecturing 
as  his  health  permitted. 

Dr.  Pierson's  life  has  been  a  comstant  struggle  with 
pain  and  physical  weakness,  the  flight  of  a  bird  with 
crippled  wing,  yet  it  has  been  full  of  useful  labors. 
It  has  never  been  sad  or  despondent.  His  face  has 
ever  been  towards  the  bright  and  jojous,  as  he  cheer- 
fully toiled  for  God  and  his  fellow-men.  He  com- 
piled and  edited  the  "Anu'rican  Missionary  Jlemo- 
rial,"  wrote  "Jefferson  at  Monticcllo,  or  the  Private 
Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  and,  "In  the  Brush,  or 
Old-Time  Social,  Political,  and  Religious  Life  in  the 
Southwest."  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Union  College,  in  I860. 

Pierson,  Rev.  John,  was  born  in  1689,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Yale,  in  1711.  He  was  ordained  jiastor  of  the 
church  at  Woodbridge,  April  29th,  1717.  In  1753  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  and  .s<'ttled  at  Mendham, 
N.  J.,  and  was  the  minister  there  for  ten  years.  Sir. 
Pierson  published  a  treatise  on  the  "  Intercession  of 
Christ;  "  and  a  sermon,  preached  before  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York,  May  8th,  1751,  on  "  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  as  God,  Man,  Mediator."  He  died,  Au- 
gust 23d,  1770. 

Pillsbury,  Rev.  Ithamar,  was  born  in  Dracutt, 
Mass.,  August  22d,  1794;  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1822;  studied  theology  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Drs.  Spring  and  Baldwin, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
June  19th,  1825.  For  some  time  he  labored  as  a  city 
missionary  in  New  York  and  Boston.  He  was  supply 
of  tlie  Church  of  Smithtown,  Ijong  Island,  from 
September,  1827,  until  April.  \<',i).  when  he  became 
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its  pastor,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  1833.  His 
labors,  in  this  field  were  greatly  blessed.  He  was  a 
traveling  agent  for  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  until  May  1st,  1834,  and  then  supplied  the 
Church  at  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  for  one  year.  From 
this  point,  Mr.  I'illsbury  became  identilied  with  the 
West,  wlicre  he  organized  fourteen  churches  and 
a.ssisted  at  tlie  organization  of  several  others,  some  of 
them  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  distant.  He 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Andover,  111., 
April  17th,  1841,  to  which  he  ministered  with  dili- 
gence and  a  good  measure  of  success,  until  1849. 
From  May  22d,  1850,  he  labored  with  the  same  dili- 
gence and  success  until  1854,  when  his  pastoral 
relation  wa.s  dissolved,  that  he  might  take  charge  of 
McDonongh  College,  at  Macomb.  He  died,  April 
20th,  1862.  Mr.  Pillsl)ury  was  a  prudent  and  wise 
counsellor,  a  sincere  and  constant  friend,  and  an  able 
and  laithful  minister  of  the  New  Tesfcimcnt. 

Pinkerton,  Rev.  John,  was  born  near  Sadsbury- 
■sille,  Chester  county,  l*a.,  in  November,  1811.  When 
he  was  about  six  years  of  age,  the  family  changed 
their  residence,  and  located  in  the  bounds  of  the 
Brandj'wine  Manor  congregation,  of  which  the  Eev. 
J.  N.  C  Grier  wa.s  pastor.  After  graduating  at  col- 
lege and  studying  theology,  he  went  to  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia. In  1849  he  went  to  Union,  Maroe  county,  to 
aid  the  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Houston  in  teaching  and 
preaching.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Greenbrier  Pres- 
bj'tery,  in  October,  1849,  from  which  time  he  preached 
regularly  every  Sabbath  at  some  one  of  the  points 
belonging  to  Mr.  Houston's  charge,  until  called  to 
Mossy  Creek  Chirrch,  of  which  he  was  installed  pa.stor, 
November  5th,  1853,  retaining  this  relation  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  May  31st,  1871. 

As  a  companion,  no  one  was  more  courteous,  kind, 
and  accommodating,  than  Mr.  Pinkerton.  As  a 
preacher,  his  labors  were  very  accepfcible  wherever 
he  went.  His  sermons  were  wisely  constructed,  logi- 
cal, earnest,  and  faithful.  He  evidently  had  no  other 
purpose  or  desire  but  to  declare  the  whole  coun.sel  of 
God.  As  a  speaker,  he  was  attractive,  persuasive, 
and  often  very  impressive.  As  a  pastor,  he  magni- 
fied his  office.  When  on  his  death-bed,  a  ministerial 
friend  having  iisked  him  if  he  had  any  message  for 
his  congregation,  his  response  was,  "Tell  them  to 
live  near  the  Lord.'' 

Pinney,  John  Brooke,  LL.D.,  son  of  Elijah  and 
Margaret  (Langford)  Pinney,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  December  25th,  1806;  was  gi'aduated  from  the 
University  of  Georgia,  August,  1828;  studied  law 
while  pursuing  his  college  course,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  in  1828; 
taught  one  year  in  AVaterboro,  S.  C. ;  entered  Prince- 
ton Seminary  in  1829,  and  having  completed  the  full 
course,  was  regularly  graduated  in  1832.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  April 
25th,  1832;  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  October  12th,  1832,  hav- 


ing been  appointed  a  Missionary  to  Africa  by  the 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society;  was  appointed 
by  the  American  Colonization  Society  "to  act  as 
Agent"  of  the  American  Colony  at  Liberia  "until 
the  arrival  of  a  permanent  Agent,"  October  24th, 
1833;  and  was  appointed  Agent,  April  17th,  1834. 

Mr.  Pinney  remained  iu  Lil)eria  until  1837.  After 
his  return,  he  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsj'lvania  Colonization  Society,  residing  in  Pitts- 
burg and  Philadelphia,  from  1837  to  1847;  was  in- 
stiilled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Washington,  June 
1st,  1847,  and  released,  April  20th,  1848;  was  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  from  1848  to  1863.  In  1866  he  went  to 
Nevada,  where  he  remained  until  1869,  engaged  in 
mining  and  agricultural  ojjerations.  A  few  years 
later,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  New  York  State 
Colonization  Society,  he  was  again  appointed  its  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  and  continued  in  tliat  office 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  almost  singular 
devotion  to  his  work,  of  indomitable  energy  of  char- 
acter, and  indefatigable  in  labor.  He  had  worn  him- 
self out  long  before  his  end  came;  but  in  the  intervals 
of  his  struggles  with  disease  and  infirmity,  he  con- 
tinued to  do  his  utmost  to  the  last.  His  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  the  Negro  race,  and  especially  to 
African  colonization.  Seven  times  he  cro.ssed  the 
ocean,  to  Africa,  once  or  twice  after  the  failure  of  his 
health,  to  promote  the  interests  of  Liberia.  He  died 
at  his  residence,  near  Ocala,  Florida,  whither  he  had 
gone  a  few  months  before,  on  his  seventy-seventh 
i  birthday,  December  2oth,  1882.  He  was  buried  under 
the  shade  of  the  oaks,  near  his  house,  six  black  men 
acting  as  pall-bearers. 

Pitzer,  Alexander  "W.,  D.  D.,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 14th,  1834,  in  .Salem,  Roanoke  county,  Va. 
He  studied  at  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  (now 
Roanoke  College);  afterwards  at  Hampden-Sidney 
College,  where  he  graduated,  as  Valedictorian  of  his 
class,  in  1854.  He  studied  theology  one  year  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Virginia,  and  two  years 
at  Danville,  Ky. ;  was  licensed  by  Montgomery  Pres- 
bytery, September  5th,  1856;  preached  iu  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  in  1857;  was  ordained  to  be  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  Leavenworth,  iu  April,  1858, 
and  remained  in  this  relation  until  1861,  when  he 
returned  to  Virginia.  Suliscquently  he  supplied  the 
churches  of  Sparta  and  Mt.  Zion,  in  Georgia,  and 
then  preached  at  Cave  Spring  and  I^iberty,  Va.,  until 
the  end  of  1867,  when  he  began  to  labor  as  an  evan- 
gelist in  Washington  City,  D.  C.  Here  he  organized 
the  Central  Church,  May  31st,  1868,  of  which  he 
continues  to  be  the  pastor  (1883). 

Dr.  Pitzer  has  beeu  Stated  Clerk  of  Chesapeake 
Presbyt<?ry  since  1873;  President  of  the  Wa.shington 
Bible  Society  since  1874,  aiul  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Moral  Science  in  Howard  LTniver.sity 
since  1876.     He  has  published  "  £(W  Ihus  Homo,'' 
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"  Christ  the  Teacher  of  Men,"  and  "  The  New  Life,  not 
the  Hiijhrr  Life."  He  has  also  contributed  articles  to 
the  Southern  Presbyterian,  Southern  and  North  Ameri- 
ean  Reeicws,  to  the  Catholic  Presbyterian,  and  fre- 
quently to  tlie  Church  papers.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Proplietic  Conference  in  New  York  in  1878,  and 
assisted  in  drafting  and  reported  the  doctrinal  tes- 
timony adopted  by  the  conference.  He  has  twice 
sat  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  the  establishment  of  fraternal  relations  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  Assemblies.  His 
published  works  vindicate  the  character  of  his  preach- 
ing, which  is  that  of  clear,  full,  strong  and  simple 
statement  of  gospel  truth. 

Plumer,  ■William  S'wan,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  justly 
ranks  among  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  Church 
to  which  the  labors  of  hislile  were  devoted.  He  was 
born  July  2Gth,  1802,  atGricrsburg  (now  Darlington), 
Beaver  county.  Pa.  After  graduating  at  Washington 
College,  Va.,  he  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  class  matricxilated  in  1824-5. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
June  14th,  1826,  and  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  May  19th,  1827. 

From  Septeml)er,  1826,  to  June,  1829,  he  was 
employed  as  an  evangelist,  in  Southern  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  During  this  time  he  sjient  ten  months 
a,nd  a  half  at  Danville,  and  organized  the  Presbyterian 
Church  there,  and  eleven  months  in  Warrenton,  N. 
C,  where  he  also  organized  a  Church.  In  June, 
1829,  he  became  stated  siipply  of  Briery  Church,  Va., 
where  he  labored  sixteen  months.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Tabb  Street  Church,  Petersburg,  Va.,  from  July 
10th,  1831,  until  September  19th,  1834;  pastor  of  the 
first  Church  of  Richmond,  Va.,  from  October  19th, 
1834,  until  November  3d,  1840;  and  pastor  of  the 
Franklin  Street  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  from  April 
28th,  1847,  until  September  10th,  1854.  His  next 
pastoral  charge  was  that  of  the  Central  Church  at 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  which  continued  from  January  17th, 
1855,  until  September  19th,  18G2.  After  an  interval 
of  three  years  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  of  Pottsvillc,  Pa.,  November  19th,  186.5,  and 
continued  in  this  relation  until  January  2d,  1867.  In 
January,  1867,  he  began  to  reside  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
preaching,  while  a  Professor  in  the  Seminary,  exten- 
sively in  that  and  adjacent  States. 

In  1837  Dr.  Plumer  founded,  and  for  eight  years 
was  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of,  The  Watchman  of 
the  South,  in  Richmond,  Va.  In  1838  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  Staunton,  Va.  In  1854  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Pastoral  The- 
ology in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  at  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  which  post  he  filled  until  1862.  In  1862 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic 
Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia, 
S.  C,  and  filled  that  chair  until  1875,  when,  at  his 
own  suggestion,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of 


Historic,  Casuistic  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  same 
Institution,  and  retained  that  position  until  1880, 
when,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  the  Seminary 
was  closed,  from  a  lack  of  funds. 

Dr.  Plumer  was  a  very  voluminous  author.  His 
works  amounted  to  over  twenty-five  volumes,  besides 
a  very  large  number  of  tracts,  .sermons,  leaflets,  etc. 
In  1838  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
(O.  S. ),  and  in  1871  Modi-rator  of  the  General  As.sem- 
bly  (Southern).  His  life  was  one  of  great  earnestness 
and  usefulness.  As  a  pastor,  preacher,  profes.sor, 
author  and  Christian,  he  was  eminent.  His  tall  and 
erect  form,  white  hair,  beaming  eye,  expressive  coun- 
tenance, and  deep  and  sonorous  voice,  added  greatly 
to  the  impre.ssiveness  of  his  Scriptural,  instructive, 
experimental,  searching,  and,  at  times,  impassioned 
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preaching.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  mental 
powers  seemed  to  brighten  and  mellow,  and  he  never 
ceased  his  varied  and  active  labors  until  he  was 
called  to  bid  farewell  to  earth.  He  died  in  Baltir 
more,  Md.,  October  22d,  1880,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  His  end  was  a  glorious  triumph  of 
faith.  His  utterances  were  full  of  faith  in' Christ,  of 
love  for  Him,  and  of  confident  and  joyful  hope. 

Pole  G-reen  and  Samuel  Davies  Church. 
In  Hanover  county,  Va. ,  ten  miles  from  the  city  of 
Richmond,  and  a  few  rods  from  the  main  road,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  stood  Pole  Green  Church. 
It  was  built  not  later  than  the  year  1756,  on  a  piece 
of  land  about  three  acres  in  size,  given  to  the  chxirch 
by  a  Mr.  Whitlocke,  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  Presbyterian  churches  planted 
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in  the  State  of  Virginia;  Makemie  Church,  in  Aeco- 
mac  county,  it  is  said,  was  the  first. 

The  origin  of  the  name,  Pole  Green,  is  not  very 
clear.  A  small  stream,  called  Pole  Green  branch  or 
run,  is  near  the  spot.  Pole  Green  Spring  and  Pole 
Green  Hill  arc  known  localities  near  by,  but  it  is 
un(tcrtain  whether  the  church  derived  its  name  from 
one  of  these,  or  gave  its  name  to  thi'm.  If  a  stranger, 
unacquainted  with  the  history  of  this  church  and 
the  interesting  associations  connected  witli  it,  had 
attended  preaching  there  for  the  fir.st  time  on  a  Sab- 
bath in  the  Summer,  fifty  years  ago,  he  would,  prob- 
ably, have  seen  nothing  particularly  to  attract  his 
attention  about  the  exterior  of  the  house,  a  plain, 
unpretending  building  of  wood,  rather  antiquated, 
but  yet  showing  no  marks  of  decay.  He  might,  it  is 
true,  have  remarked  the  cool,  pleasant  and  reireshing 
shade  of  the  large  and  venerable  oak,  and  other  forest 
trees,  in  the  churchyard,  and  a  well  beaten  path 
leading  from  near  the  church  door  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  along  which  many  of  the  congregation  were 
passing  before  the  public  services  commenced.  This 
path  led  to  a  bold,  clear  and  cool  sjiring  of  water,  a 
few  yards  from  the  church,  Pole  Green  Spring. 

He  would  have  seen,  within  the  house,  as  Wii.s 
usual  in  country  churches  built  during  the  previous 
century,  large,  high-backed,  family  pews,  with  seats 
facing,  and  also  with  the  backs  towards  the  preacher; 
he  would  have  seen  a  wide,  heavy  gallery  e.vtending 
along  one  broad  side  and  the  two  ends  of  the  build- 
ing, a  part  of  which  gallery  was  set  apart  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  colored  people,  and  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  that  class  of  the  population ;  a 
pulpit  on  the  side  of  the  house,  with  its  high  and 
narrow  desk  for  the  Bible,  and  with  the  sounding 
board  away  up  over  the  preacher's  head;  and  his 
attention  would  have  been  drawn  and  his  curiosity 
excited  by  seeing  on  a  board  at  the  back  of  the 
preacher  the  large  but  not  very  artistically  formed 
letters,  S.D.,  and  beneath  them  the  figures  17.50,  the 
handiwork,  it  is  said,  of  the  mechanic  who  built  the 
house.  This  was  the  condition  of  I'ole  Green  Church, 
and  the  appearance  of  things  around  it,  fifty  years 
ago.  It  may  not  he  uninteresting  here  to  mention, 
that  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  church  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  the  road  cro.sses  Totopotoraoy 
Creek,  and  a  short  distance  beyond  there  is  a  very 
remarkably  steep  hill.  It  was  customary  for  all 
persons,  except  th(!  aged  and  infirm,  returning  from 
church,  to  walk  up  this  hill;  and  it  was  said  that 
even  the  horses  acquired  the  habit  of  stopping  of 
their  own  accord  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  put  oif 
a  part  of  their  load.  This  was  called  Pole  Green 
Hill. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Davies  was  the  fij-.st  settled  pastor 
of  Pole  Green  Church,  and  the  house  there  was  built 
for  him  to  preach  in.  When  he  came  to  the  county, 
Ijreaching  and  religious  meetings  were  held  by  him, 
at  first,  in  private  houses,  Presbyterianism  being  little 


known  and  but  lightly  thought  of,  the  established 
church  in  the  country  being  that  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Soon,  however,  by  his  great  learning  and 
eloquence,  and  his  ardent  and  devoted  piety,  a  won- 
derfully deep  and  marked  impression  was  made  upon 
those  who  knew  and  heard  him,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  a  Presbyterian  church  was  organized  at  Pole 
Green,  embracing  as  members  many  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  iiitluential  individuals  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  parents  of  the  Rev.  'W'ui.  S.  White,  I).  D., 
so  widely  known  throughout  the  Presbyterian  church, 
were  members  of  the  congregation,  and  attended 
regularly  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Davies,  at  Pole  Green. 
The  letters  S.  D.  upon  the  pulpit,  which  have  been 
mentioned  before,  were  the  initials  of  Samuel  Davies' 
name,  and  so  long  as  they  continued  in  that  conspicu- 
ous place,  no  doubt,  served  to  keep  fresh  in  remem- 
brance the  name  and  character  of  that  eminent  and 
devoted  minister  of  the  gospel.  Strangers  and  chil- 
dren in  the  congregation  ju.stold  enough  to  notice 
.such  things,  would  have  their  attention  drawn  to 
them,  and  he  led  to  inquire  their  meaning,  and  who 
S.  D.  was.  The  connection  of  Mr.  Davies  with  Pole 
Green  Church  as  pastor,  lasted  but  a  few  years.  He 
removed  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  the  year  1759,  and 
died  there  February  4th,  1761. 

It  has  often  been  asked  who  succeeded  him  as 
pastor.  The  probability  is,  that  a  Mr.  Maecauley 
was  the  successor  of  Mr.  Davies.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Sessional  records  of  early  years  of 
Pole  Green  Church  cannot  be  found  ;  much  interest- 
ing and  reliable  information  as  to  the  condition  and 
history  of  the  church,  which  they  only  could  supply, 
is  thus  lost.  About  the  year  178.5  the  Rev.  John  D. 
Blair  "was  introduced  into  the  ministry  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover,  an*  inducted  to  the  pa.storaI 
charge  of  Pole  Green  Church."  About  thirty  years 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  18'33,  he  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Richmond,  but  continued  to 
supply  the  church  in  Hanover,  until  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  He  was  beloved,  respected,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  good  man  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Many  of  his  descendants  are  still  li^■ing  in  Richmond, 
and  Professor  Blair,  of  Hampden-Sidnej',  was  one  of 
his  grandsons. 

In  1829  Pole  Green  and  Salem  churches  were 
united,  constituting  one  organization,  with  the  name 
of  Pole  Green  and  Salem  Chureh.  Salem,  distant  five 
miles  from  Pole  Green,  was  built  by  the  congrega- 
tion which  worshiped  at  Hanover  Town  under  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Turner.  The 
names  of  ministers  who  have  supplied  the  church 
thus  united  are  Messrs.  Smith,  Davis,  Osborn,  Adams 
and  Hooper,  successively,  until  1863,  when  Mr. 
Hooper  resigned  his  charge.  In  1832  there  were 
fifty-four  members  on  the  roll  of  the  church ;  in  1863, 
one  hundred  and  seven.  About  thirty  years  ago  the 
building  at  Pole  Green  needed  repairs.  Many  alter- 
ations were  made  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  giving 
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to  it  a  neat,  comfortable  and  modernized  appearance. 
The  family  jiews  and  the  gallery  were  taken  down, 
and  the  pulpit,  with  its  sounding  hoard,  shared  the 
same  fate.  Only  one  part  of  a  plank  of  the  old  pulpit 
in  which  Samuel  Davies  bad  formerly  preached  with 
so  mui:b  earnestness  and  eloijuence  was  saved,  and 
is  now  in  possession  of,  and  carefully  preserved  as  a 
highly  valued  relic  by,  one  of  the  ruling  elders  of 
the  church.  This  is  the  only  piece,  the  only  frag- 
ment, of  Old  Pole  Green  house  now  remaining.  In 
1864,  during  a  sharp  and  desperate  fight  between 
Confederate  and  Federal  forces,  the  house  was  set  on 
fire  and  totally  consumed.  It  has  not  been  rebuilt. 
The  ground  remains  unoccupied  by  Presb3'terians, 
and  it  does  seeux  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
name  of  Pole  Green  Church  will  ceiise  to  be  known, 
except  as  belonging  to  that  which  once  was.  In  1872 
the  churches  of  Pole  Green,  Salem  and  Bethlehem 
(which  had  been  supplied  since  1865  by  Rev.  George 
H.  Denny)  were  united,  under  the  name  of  Samirel 
Davies  Church,  with  the  Rev.  William  N.  Scott 
pastor. 

Polk,  James  Knox,  E.x- President  of  the  United 
States,  was  burn  in  North  Carolina,  1795.  Alter  an 
honorable  university  course  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Tennessee  Bar,  in  1820,  and  pursued  his  profes- 
sional career  with  such  success  that  he  was  soon 
marked  out  by  his  countrymen  for  the  highest  ser- 
^dces  at  their  command.  In  1825  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  whei'e  he  became  conspicuous  for  firmness, 
regularity  and  assiduitj',  and  after  sitting  in  Congress 
fourteen  years,  two  or  three  of  which  he  was  Speaker, 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Federal  Kepul)lic, 
in  1844.     His  administration  was  distinguished  bv 


Governor  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  large  majority.  Bv^ 
the  Act  of  the  16th  of  May,  1857,  the  main  line  of 
the  public  works  of  the  State  was  directed  to  be  sold. 
On  the  25th  of  June,  following.  Governor  Pollock 
caused  the  same  to  he  done  ;  and  on  the  31.st  day  of 
July  the  whole  line  of  the  puljlic  works  between 
Philadelijhia  and  Pittslxirg  was  transferred  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  at  the  price  of 
seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Fol- 
lowing this  sale,  measures  were  tiiken  for  the  disposal 
of  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  public  improve- 
ments. They  had  failed  to  be  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  Stixte,  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
payment  of  the  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  soon  led 
to  the  removal  of  ta.xatiim  bj-  the  St;ite. 
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various  important  events  bearing  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  country.  By  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia he  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  country ;  he 
labored  to  organize  the  National  Treasury  on  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  introduced  into 
the  government  many  financial  and  commercial  im- 
provements. He  died  in  1849.  President  Polk  was 
a  warm  friend  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which 
his  now  aged  and  venerable  widow  long  has  been  and 
still  is  an  exemplary  and  useful  member. 

Pollock,  Hon.  James,  LL.  D.,  wiis  born  at 
Milton,  Northumberland  county.  Pa.,  September 
11th,  1810.  His  early  education  was  committed  to 
the  ciire  of  the  Rev.  David  Kirkpatrick,  who  had 
charge  of  the  classical  academy  at  Jlilton.  He  gradu-  I 
ated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  September,  1831;  in  1835  he  I 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  course,  and  in  1855 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
him.  Jett'erson  College  conferred  a  like  honor  in 
1857.  In  November,  1833,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  ;  in  1835  appointed  District  Attorney  for  North- 
umberland county;  from  1843  to  1849  served  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  where  he  acted  a  conspicuous 
part ;  in  1850  was  appointed  President  Judge  of  the 
eighth  judicial    district;     and    in    ]8.i5  was   chosen 


HON.    JAMES  POLLOCK,   LL.  D. 

In  the  Summer  of  this  year  (1857)  a  serious  finan- 
cial revulsion  occurred,  resulting  in  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States  of  the  Union,  followed  by  the  failure  of 
many  long-established  commercial  houses  and  the 
general  prostration  of  business.  In  order  to  release 
the  banks  from  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred 
by  a  susjicnsion  of  specie  payments,  Governor  Pol- 
lock convened  the  Legi.slature  in  "extraordinary 
session  "  on  the  6th  of  October.  On  the  13th  an  act 
w;is  passed  "providing  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
pa,yments  by  the  banks,  and  for  the  relief  of  debtors, ' ' 
to  go  into  immediate  effect.  Tliis  law  had  the  desii'ed 
result,  and  public  confidence  being  restored,  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  industry  reWved,  and  the  commu- 
nity was  Sirved  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

In  the  so-caUed  Compromise  Convention,  assem- 
bled at  Washington,  in  Fcbiuary  and  JIarch,   1861, 
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Governor  Pollock  represented  Pennsylvania.  From 
18G1  to  1866  be  filled  tbp  office  of  Director  of  the 
United  States  Jlint,  under  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  with  great  fidelity  and  ability.  In 
1869  he  was  reinstated,  by  President  Grant,  in  the 
same  position.  He  was  subsequently  Naval  Officer 
at  Philadelphia,  under  the  appointmeut  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, until  July,  1883. 

Governor  Pollock  is  a  gentleman  of  genial  disposi- 
tion, vigorous  intellect,  and  unimpeachable  character. 
He  is  an  earnest  and  exemplary  Christian,  and  has 
long  been  a  faithful  and  honored  elder  in  the  West 
Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  in 
which  he  has  a  large  and  flourishing  Bible  cla.ss.  He 
is  a  popular  and  forcible  .speaker,  and  has  frequent 
calls  to  take  part  in  literary  and  religious  cele- 
brations, to  which  he  cheerfully  responds.  He  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  community,  and  e.xerts  a 
steady  and  strong  influence,  by  aiding  every  ch.arit- 
able  and  Christian  enterprise. 

Pomeroy,  Charles  S.,  D.D.,  is  a  n.ative  of 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  the  son  of  an  elder  in  the  First 
Prcsbj'terian  Church   in   that  city.     At  the  age  of 


chart.es  s.  pomerot,  d.d. 
twenty  years  he  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  and 
then  entered  mercantile  life,  in  partnership  with  his 
father.  Three  years  later  he  was  converted  to  God, 
and  then  pursued  a  theological  course  in  Union  Sem- 
inary. He  was  ordained  and  installed  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Ross  street  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Brooklyn, 
where  he  remained  tor  nine  years,  the  church  mean- 
while ha\iiig  increased  its  membership  from  forty  to 
four  hundred.  In  1873  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
40 


Second  Presbyterian  Church  In  Cleveland,  where  for 
ten  years  he  has  been  a  beloved  and  successful 
pastor.  In  these  years  six  hundred  members  have 
been  added  to  the  church,  and  a  new  house  of  worship 
erected,  at  an  expense  of  $160,000. 

Dr.  Pomeroy,  now  well  along  in  the  forties,  is,  in 
person,  of  medium  height,  strongly  built,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  intelligence,  animation  and 
good-will.  He  is  distinguished  for  high  scholarship 
in  the  classics,  and  especially  in  science  and  art.  As 
a  theologian,  he  is  eminently  evangelical,  and  in  full 
accord  with  Prcsbj'terian  Standards.  While  he  thor- 
oughly studies  the  important  questions  which  arise 
in  regard  to  revelation  and  man's  future  destiny,  his 
faith  is  never  shaken  in  regard  to  the  plain  tcaehings 
of  God's  Word.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  characterized 
by  thoroughness  in  preparation  and  impressive  elo- 
quence in  delivery.  While  free  from  mere  sensation- 
alism, there  are  few  preachers  who  so  well  draw  and 
hold  the  attention  of  hearers.  He  finds  the  years 
spent  in  business  life  and  bis  acquaintance  with  science 
and  art  of  great  value  to  him  in  illustrating  gospel 
truths.  lu  social  life  his  manners  are  attractive  and 
pleasing. 

Pomeroy,  Rev.  John  Jay,  son  of  Hon.  Thomas 
Pomeroy,  was  born  in  Iloxbury,  Pa.,  September  8th, 
1834.  He  graduated  at  Lafayette  College  in  1857, 
and  after  teaching  for  a  time,  studied  theology  at 
Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Lewes,  November  28th,  1861.  He  was  pas- 
tor at  Dover,  Del.,  1861-2;  stated  supply  at  Mechan- 
icsburg.  Pa.,  1864;  pastor  at  Upper  Octorara,  Pa., 
1865-75,  and  since  the  latter  date  has  been  pastor  of 
the  first  Church,  Rahway,  N.  J.  Mr.  Pomeroy  is  an 
excellent  and  successful  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor, 
and  a  wise  and  judicious  Presbyter.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man of  ^vinuing  address,  and  has  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence and  aftection  of  the  congregations  of  which  be 
has  had  charge.  He  is  the  brother  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Wilson  Pomeroy,  who  has  labored  with  ac- 
ceptance and  success  at  ILarrisburg,  McConnellsburg, 
Green  Hill  and  Wells  Valley,  Ne\rton  Hamilton  and 
Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  and  since  1878,  has  been  the  popular 
and  efficient  p.istor  of  Jit.  Union  and  Shirleysburg, 
Pa. 

Pomeroy,  Hon.  Joseph,  was  born  in  Lurgan 
Township,  Franklin  county.  Pa.,  October  18th,  1804. 
After  being  clerk  in  a  store  at  Shippeusburg,  Pa.,  in 
1826  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  at 
Concord,  Franklin  county,  Pa.,  and  continued  the 
same  for  twenty-five  years.  In  April,  1S51,  he  re- 
moved to  Acadcmia,  Juniata  county,  where  he  had 
previously  acquired  considerable  property,  and  where 
he  resided  untU  his  death,  conducting  a  large  busi- 
ness in  merchandizing,  tanning,  milling  and  farming. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Juniata 
Valley  Bank,  Slifflintown.  In  1831  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature  as  representative  from  Franklin 
county,   and  in   1831   Associate   Judge   of   Juniata 
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county.  Judge  Poraeroy  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
enterprise  and  energy,  of  firm  convictions  and  great 
tenacity  of  purpose,  combining  with  strong  common 
sense  good  j  udgracnt  and  excellent  address.  He  was 
a  member  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Academia. 

Poor,  Daniel  W.,  D.D.,  son  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Poor,  D.D.,  and  Susiin  15.  Poor,  was  born  in  Tillipally, 
Ceylon,  August  21st,  1818.  He  came  to  America  in 
1830,  fitted  for  college  at  Hopkins  Academy,  Hadley, 
Mass.,  and  entered  Amherst  College  in  1833,  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1837.  He  was 
ordained  at  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  March  1st,  1843,  and 
remained  pastor  until  1849.  He  went  to  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  June,  1849,  and  organized  the  High  Street 
Presbyterian  Clmrch,  over  which  he  continued  as 
pastor  until  18G9.  During  this  period  he  was  largely 
instrumcnfail  in  building  up  German  churches  in 
connection  with  the  Presbytery,  and  in  founding  the 
German  Theological  School  now  at  Bloomfield.  He 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  Lange's  Commeut;iry.  In 
1869  he  was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Oakland,  California,  and  continued  pastor  until 
1872,  when  he  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  and  Church  Government  in  the  San 
Franci-sco  Theological  Seminary,  and  filled  the  Chair 
until  1876.  That  year  he  was  elected  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  stationed  at  Philadelphia,  and  has 
remained  such  ever  since.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Princeton  College  in  18:57. 

Dr.  Poor  is  a  gentleman  of  genial  disposition  and 
winning  address.  His  pulpit  ability  is  of  a  high 
order,  his  sermons  being  scriptural,  logical,  instruct- 
ive, clothed  iu  pure  style  and  delivered  with  dignity 
and  force.  He  is  a  writer  of  decided  ability,  and  a 
scholar  of  varied  and  large  attainments.  His  minis- 
try has  been  eminently  blessed.  Under  his  earnest 
and  judicious  activity  the  Board  of  Education  has 
atfciined  a  gratifying  degree  of  prosperity.  Through- 
out the  Church  he  is  much  esteemed  for  his  character 
and  usefulness.  , 

Porter,  Rev.  Francis  H.,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
South  Carolina,  joined  the  Presbytery  of  South  Ala- 
bama in  1828.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  visited 
Alabama  as  early  as  1818,  and  held  a  two  days' 
meeting  and  administered  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  under  a  large  oak  of  the  aged  William 
Morrison,  and  again  iu  1821,  and  held  a  similar 
meeting  near  the  house  of  Da'S'id  Russell,  Sr.,  long 
one  of  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  Valley  Creek 
Church.  To  these  meetings  parents  carried  their 
children,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  to  have  them  bap- 
tized. It  is  also  stated  that  during  this  visit  he 
a.ssisted  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  in  organizing  the  New 
Hope  Church,  in  Greene  county.  He  labored  in 
various  parts  of  the  bounds  of  Presbytt'ry,  both  as  an 
instructor  of  youth  and  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
The  Presbytery  of  Tuskaloosa,  in  their  notice  of  Mr. 


Porter's  demise,  refer  to  him  "as  one  with  whom 
they  had  often  taken  sweet  counsel,  on  whose  sound 
and  enlightened  judgment,  and  in  whose  orthodo.x 
and  Scriptural  views  on  all  importiiut  subjects,  they 
could  rely  with  implicit  confidence." 

Porter,  Hon.  Peter  Buel,  son  of  Judge  Augus- 
tus Porter,  and  nepliew  of  General  Peter  B.  Porter, 
w.os  born  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  March  17th,  1806. 
He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1826;  studied 
law  and  commenced  practice  in  Buffalo.  His  father 
was  the  pioneer  citizen  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  in 
connection  with  his  uncle,  a  large  land  proprietor 
there.  In  1837  Mr.  Porter  removed  his  residence  to 
the  wondrous  scenery  of  his  father's  home,  and  re- 
mained there  until  his  death,  June  15th,  1871.  In 
1840,  and  again  in  1841,  he  rcpre.sentfed  his  district  in 
the  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  chosen  Speaker.  Of  fine  gifts,  im- 
proved by  the  best  of  associations  and  opportunities, 
and  with  intellectual  tastes,  he  was  qualified  for 
professional  and  civil  prominence,  but  preferred  the 
seclusion  of  private  life,  and  spent  most  of  his  days 
in  the  labors  and  deeds  of  a  useful  citizen  and 
Christian,  surrounded,  not  by  the  display  of  am- 
bitious and  pretentious  wealth,  but  with  the  objects 
which  intelligence,  refinement  and  the  love  of  learn- 
ing, literature  and  art  gather  in  the  home  of  a  true 
gentleman.  He  w;is  not  only  a  church  member  and  a 
ruling  elder,  but  a  true,  active  .and  charit^vble  Chris- 
tian. In  the  disposal  of  his  estate,  he  assigned  iji.'iOOO 
as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  library  of  Hamilton 
College. 

Porter,  Rev.  Samuel,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
June  11th,  1760,  of  pious  parents,  belonging  to  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  commonly  called 
Covenanters.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1783, 
spending  the  first  winter  after  his  arrival,  in  the 
vicinity  of  IMercer.sburg,  Pa.  The  next  year  he 
removed  to  AVashington  county,  Pa.,  and  united  with 
the  Presbj^terian  Church.  His  studies,  with  a  view 
to  preparation  for  the  ministry,  were  prosecuted 
under  the  direction  of  several  ministers,  and  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Redstone,  November  12th,  1789.  On  September  22d, 
1790,  he  was  instilled  pastor  of  the  congregations  of 
Poke  Run  and  Congruity,  in  which  he  labored  till 
April  11th,  1798,  when,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
against  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  the  people,  he 
was  released  from  Poke  Run,  Congruity  agreeing  to 
take  the  whole  of  his  time.  He  continued  the  pastor 
of  this  congregation  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
September  23d,  182.'). 

Mr.  Porter  was  held  in  high  e.steeni  by  his  brethren 
of  the  ministry,  a,s  a  man  of  undoubted  piety  and 
vigorous  talents.  He  was  a  bold,  original,  and  inde- 
pendent thinker,  distinguished  for  his  controversial 
talent  and  ready  wit.  He  appeared  to  particular 
advantage  in  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  in 
which  he  exerted  a  commanding  influence.     He  was 
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a  very  aceejitable  preacher,  had  a  clear,  musical  voice, 
and  had  great  power  over  an  audience,  sometimes 
exciting  in  them  the  most  pleasurable  emotions,  at 
others  melting  them  to  tears. 

Postvire  in  Prayer.  Standing  was  the  usual 
posture  among  the  Jews  (1  Sam.  i,  26;  1  Kings  viii, 
22;  Luke  xviii,  11),  or  kneeling  (1  Kings  \\i\,  34;  2 
Chron.  vi,  13;  Ezraix,  5;  Dan.  vi,  10;  Luke  xxii,  41); 
in  both  eases  with  the  hands  lifted  up  (Ps.  xxviii, 
2;  cxxxiv,  2;  Lam.  ii,  19;  iii,  41),  or  spread  out 
towards  heaven  (Ezra  ix,  5;  Isa.  i,  Ifl).  In  cases  of 
deep  contrition  the  hands  might  be  employed  to 
smite  on  the  breast  (Luke  xviii,  13);  under  the  bur- 
den of  anxiety  or  grief  the  head  might  sink  on  the 
breast  (Ps.  xxxv,  12),  or  be  buried  between  the  knees 
(1  Kings  xviii,  42);  and  even,  under  the  influence  of 
deep  emotion,  the  whole  body  might  be  prostrated 
on  the  ground  (Gen.  xxiv,  26;  Ex.  xxxiv,  8;  Neh. 
viii,  6).  Standing  in  jjublic  prayer  is  still  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Jews.  This  posture  was  adopted  from  the 
synagogue  by  the  primitive  Christians,  and  is  still 
maintained  by  the  Oriental  churches.  It  was  the 
custom  in  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity  to  pray 
standing,  with  the  hands  extended  and  slightly 
raised  towards  heaven,  and  with  the  face  turned 
towards  the  east.  Exceptions  may  no  doubt  be  cited, 
even  from  the  New  Testament,  but  that  this  was  the 
most  common  attitude  is  evident  from  the  testimony 
of  primitive  monuments,  frescoes,  sarcophagi,  sepul- 
chral monuments,  ancient  gla.ss,  mosaics  in  the  earliest 
ba-silicas;  above  all,  the  Koman  catacombs  exhibit  the 
foithful,  more  e.speciallj'  women,  praying  in  this 
attitude. 

Eac^h  of  the  postures  named,  standing  and  kneeling, 
has  its  own  peculiar  appropriateness.  Either  is  a 
seemly  and  Scriptural  method  of  bringing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body  into  significant  harmony  with  the 
desire  of  the  soul.  The  custom  of  sitting  in  prayer, 
which  hius  come  to  prevail  so  extensively  in  many  of 
the  churches  of  our  country,  is  of  eomparativclj' 
recent  origiu.  Some  years  ago  the  Puritan  Rcconlcr, 
of  Boston,  said:  "As  far  as  our  observation  and  recol- 
lection serve  us,  the  new  custom  came  in  with  the 
new  mea.sures"  that  were  introduced  into  New  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  Finney.  We  never  saw  or  heard  of  a 
New  England  congregation  sitting  in  prayer  till  we 
saw  it  in  Boston,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Finney  was 
carrying  forward  his  revival  measures,  in  1831.  And 
then  we  had  and  ever  since  have  had  the  impression 
that  the  practice  came  in  with  him — whether  by  his 
recommendation,  we  cannot  say."  Many  other  per- 
sons concur  with  the  Recorder  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origiu  or  the 
object  of  the  innovation,  it  certainly  is  a  matter  for 
regret.  It  has  not  any  warrant  in  Scripture.  True, 
in  1  Chron.  xvii,  16,  we  are  told  that  "  Davi<l,  the 
king,  came  and  sat  before  the  Lord,"  and  in  that 
jjosture  gave  utterance  to  eloquent  prayer,  or  rather 


thanksgiving,  which  the  sequel  of  the  chapter  cou- 
Uvins.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there 
is  a  mode  of  sitting  in  the  ea.st  very  different  from 
ours,  which  is  highly  respectful,  and  even  reverential, 
and  in  which  the  person  first  kneels,  and  then  sits  back 
upon  his  heels,  at  the  same  time  crossing,  folding  or 
hiding  his  hands  in  the  opposite  sleeves.  Besides, 
the  sitting  attitude,  as  practiced  in  prayer  in  our 
day,  is  far  less  solemn,  impressive  and  reverential 
than  the  other  postures  already  named.  "  Standing 
and  kneeling,"  says  iJucA-f'H,  "are  pr-iying  postur&s, 
but  sitting  is  a  rude  indecency,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity."  "In  prayer,"  says  Bi.iliop  Hall,  "  I  will 
cither  stand  as  a  servant  to  my  Master,  or  kneel  as  a 
subject  to  my  Prince."  "The  usiiges  of  our  fathers 
in  the  house  of  God,"  said  the  good  and  wise  Dr. 
Van  Rensselaer,  in  his  Prcshijterian  Magazine,  ' '  ought 
to  be  retained,  for  these  four  re.a.sons,  if  for  no  others: 
They  are  good  usages.  They  are  eharaeteristic  of  our 
church.  Change  leads,  we  know  not  where.  Many 
devout  people  are  always  annoyed  at  needless  innova- 
tions. ' ' 

Potter,  Ludlo-w  Day,  D.D.,  the  son  of  Major 
Jotham  and  Phehe  Potter,  w;is  born  at  New  Provi- 
dence, N.  J.,  January  3d,  1823.  He  graduated  from 
theCollcgeof  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  in  1841,  andfrom 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1846.  In  1847 
he  went  to  Indiana;  was  ordained  by  ^V^lite  Water 
Presbytery  a.s  an  evangelist;  served  the  Church  at 
Brookville,  Ind.,  as  supply  and  jjastor,  from  1H47  to 
18.53,  and  in  the  same  interval,  the  churches  of  Bath 
and  Metamora.  In  1853  he  took  charge,  by  appoint- 
ment of  his  Presbytery,  of  ^Vllitc  Water  Presbyterial 
Academy.  In  1856  he  joined  Rev.  J.  G.  Monfort,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  S.  S.  Potter  in  the  charge  of  Glendale  Female 
College,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  1865  he  became 
President  and  sole  proprietor  of  this  well-known 
Institution,  which  he  still  continues  to  control.  In 
1873  the  degree  of  D.D.,  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Hanover  College,  Indiana.  The  work  which  Dr. 
Potter  perlbrmed,  whether  as  pastor  of  a  church  or 
head  of  an  Institution  of  learning,  w:is  characterized 
by  great  fidelity  and  thoroughness.  Quiet  and  unob- 
trusive iu  his  manners,  he  made  friends  and  held 
them,  by  the  solid  worth  of  character  which  they 
discovered  in  him.  As  a  preacher,  his  sermons  were 
thoughtful  and  instructive.  The  great  work  of  his 
life  has  been  in  connection  with  the  Glendale  College 
for  Young  Ladies.  He  has  made  a  full  course  of 
Bible  History,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Mathematics, 
indispens.able  in  the  securing  of  a  diploma;  and  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  awakening  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  The  gradu- 
ates of  the  College,  scattered  through  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  hold 
him  in  affectionate  remembrance. 

Potts,  George,  D.  D.,  was  born  iu  Philadelphia, 
March  15th,  1802.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1819,  the  third  in  his  class.    After 
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his  gnuluation  he  spent  a  year  in  general  studies, 
preparatory  to  entering  tlie  tUeological  seminarj'.  He 
joined  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  in  1820;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel])hia 
in  1822,  and  left  the  seminary  at  tlie  close  of  the 
regular  course,  in  1823.  He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Natchez,  Hiss.,  at  the 
close  of  that  year,  and  continued  there  twelve  years. 
On  account  of  the  enerrating  influence  of  the  climate 
upon  him,  he  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  northern 
home.  Resigning  this  charge,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Duane  Street  Church,  New  York,  and  was  installed 
as  pastor  in  May,  18I5G.  In  1845  he  resigned  the 
charge  of  the  diurch  in  Duane  street,  and  on  Novem- 
ber S.")!!!,  was  installed  pastor  of  a  newly-gathered 
church  in  University  Place.  He  continued  in  this 
connection  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died,  Sep- 
tember 15th,  18G4. 

Dr.  Potts  was  a  Director  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  New  York  University.  He  never  aspired  to  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  authorship,  having  published 
only  a  few  occasional  sermons  and  addresses.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  undoubtedly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  his  day.  His  voice  was  full  and 
clear;  his  utterance  distmct  and  impressive;  his  ges- 
tures simple  and  graceful ;  and  the  manifest  prompt- 
ings of  nature  and  his  whole  manner  such  as  were 
best  fitted  to  give  effect  to  the  momentous  truths  he 
proclaimed.  Tliere  was  in  his  preaching  a  happy 
admixture  of  the  doctrinal  and  the  practical.  He 
never  felt  that  he  had  done  with  any  truth  that  he 
presented  until  he  had  not  only  shown  its  intel- 
lectual bearing,  but  had  brought  it  into  contact  with 
the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Though  his  sermons 
were  generally  written,  he  accustomed  himself,  espe- 
cially during  his  latter  years,  to  extemporaneous 
speaking;  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  had 
more  freedom  and  comfort  in  this  mode  of  preaching 
than  any  other.  The  interests  of  his  congregation 
seemed  alwaj'S  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  His  pas- 
toral visits  were  a  source  of  mutual  enjoyment  to 
him  and  his  people,  and  those  who  were  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life  especially  shared  most  largely  in  his 
watchful  regards.  Though  his  tastes  were  rather 
for  a  life  of  quietude  than  bustle,  he  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  e.xecutive  ability,  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  taking  his  share  in  guiding  and  mould- 
ing the  destinies  of  the  Church.  In  every  relation 
he  sustained  his  pure  and  noble  spirit  was  impress- 
ively exemplified. 

Potts,  ■William  Stephens,  D.  D.,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  (Gardner)  Potts,  was  born  in  North- 
umberland county,  Pa.,  October  13th,  1802.  His 
father  was  a  Quaker,  and  his  mother  of  Scotch  and 
Presbyterian  descent.  When  the  son  was  eight  years 
old  the  family  removed  to  Trenton,  N.  J.  At  six- 
teen he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  learn  the  printer's 
trade.     He  worked  at  tliis  some  three  years,  during 


which  time  he  became  a  professor  of  religion  and  de- 
termined to  embrace  the  gospel  ministry.  For  this 
he  began  his  preparatory  studies  in  1822,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Eev.  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely.  In 
1825  he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Intense  application  to  study  so  impaired  his  health 
that  he  had  to  leave  the  seminary  in  November, 
1827. 

He  was  immediately  licensed  by  the  Presb3'tery 
of  Philadelphia,  and  took  a  mission  to  the  South, 
with  instruction  to  make  his  way  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Traveling  on  horseback,  with  all  his  worldly  pos- 
sessions in  his  saddle-bags,  he  passed  through  jiarts  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky  and  Illinois,  till  May  1  1th,  1828, 
when  he  reached  St.  Louis.     That  was  than  a  town 
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of  less  than  5000  people,  probably  four-fifths  of 
whom  were  of  French  extraction  and  Eoman  Catholic 
faith.  There,  however,  he  found  a  small  Presbj'te- 
rian  church,  which  had  been  organized  by  Eev. 
Salmon  Giddings  ten  years  before,  with  only  nine 
members;  and  he  immediately  began  his  ministerial 
work  in  St.  Louis  in  connection  with  that  church,  of 
wliich  he  was  installed  pastor  in  October,  1828.  In 
1832  a  powerful  revival,  lasting  for  months,  visited 
his  charge,  resulting  in  the  addition  to  it  of  128 
members.  In  1835  he  became  President  of  Marion 
College,  Mo.,  which  post  he  held  till  the  Summer  of 
1839,  when  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Second  Presbj'terian  Church  of  St. 
Louis,  then  a  new  enterprise  with  aliout  sixty  luem- 
:  hers,  but  which  before  his  death,  thirteen  years 
I  afterward,  became  a  large  and  powerful  body. 
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Dr.  Potts  was  not  what  men  would  CJill  great  in 
intellect,  but  his  clear,  cool,  logical  and  well-bal- 
anced mind  dealt  masterfully  with  whatever  came 
before  it,  ami  almost  invariably  led  him  to  wise  and 
just  conclusions.  But  he  w;is  truly  great  in  his  un- 
limited consecration  of  all  he  had  and  all  he  w;is  t« 
the  service  of  God.  He  was  not  a  great  preacher, 
but  his  holy  life  preached  the  gospel  with  steady  and 
growing  power.  His  preparations  for  the  pulpit  were 
conscientiously  and  prayerfully  made,  with  the  single 
and  absorbing  desire  to  win  souls  to  Christ  and  build 
up  the  spiritual  character  of  believers.  His  discourses 
were  never  brilliant,  but  they  frequently  blazed  with 
earnestness.  Though  no  orator,  he  was  often  elo- 
quent. His  constiint  prayer  was  for  more  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  presence  and  power  in  hira.self  and  his 
people.  In  the  winters  of  1842-43  and  1848-49  his 
church  was  powerfully  revived  and  largely  increased 
in  numbers.  In  such  seasons  his  whole  soul  was 
aroused,  and  he  showed  extraordinary  wisdom,  en- 
ergy and  skill  in  managing  his  church.  He  was 
eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  Fearless,  uncompromis- 
ing and  unswerving  devotion  to  duty  was  a  great 
characteristic  of  his  life  in  all  his  relations.  Always 
calm,  self-possessed  and  dignified,  he  ne\er  dimin- 
ished his  power  with  men  by  exhibitions  of  temper, 
weakness,  or  arrogancy.  His  influence  in  St.  Louis 
and  throughout  Missouri  grew  in  potency  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  In  the  midst  of  a  series  of  special  meet> 
ings  of  his  church,  seeking  an  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  his  frail  body  gave  way,  and  after  pro- 
tracted confinement  to  his  bed  he  went  to  be  with 
Jesus,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  March  28th,  1S.'52, 
while  the  church  bell  was  ringing  for  the  Sabbath 
school  to  assemble. 

Pcwer,  James,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Chestei 
county,  Pa.,  in  1746.  He  was  one  of  the  students  of 
Princeton  College  who  visited  President  Finley  on 
his  death-bed,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  affecting  scene 
left  a  powerful  and  enduring  impression  on  his  mind. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Ca.stle, 
June  24th,  1772.  The  next  year  he  traveled  and 
preached  in  Virginia.  In  1774  he  crossed  the  moun- 
tains and  spent  three  mouths  as  a  missionary  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  after  which  he  returned  to 
the  East  and  supplied  a  church  in  Maryland.  In 
1776  he  was  ordained  and  removed  permanently  to 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  after  supplying  various 
churches,  was  installed  pastor  of  Mount  Pleasant 
and  Sewickley  churches  in  1779.  In  1787  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Sewickley  Church  was  dissolved,  and 
from  that  time  until  April,  1817,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  Mount  Pleasant  Church,  when,  on  account  of 
age  and  infirmity,  he  gave  up  his  charge. 

Dr.  Power  in  his  conversation  and  manners  was 
dignified  and  precise,  seldom,  if  ever,  indulging  in 
anything  like  wit  or  levity.  And  yet  he  was  sociable, 
and  for  from  being  morose  or  censorious.  His  voice 
was  not  loud,  but  remarkably  clear  and   distinct. 


His  enunciation  was  so  perfect,  that  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  his  voice  was  used  in  conveying  to  his  hearers 
the  words  he  uttered.  He  always  preached  without 
notes,  but  his  discourses  were  clear,  methodical  and 
evangelical.  During  the  Revolution  he  lived  in  the 
midst  of  the  Indian  wars  and  alarms.  The  Church 
in  which  he  preached  was  of  logs,  upon  which  no 
plane,  hammer,  saw  nor  nail  were  used.  The  win- 
dows were  small  openings  cut  in  adjiwent  logs,  and 
glazed  with  paper  or  white  linen,  oiled  with  hog's 
lard  or  bear's  grease. 

Such  wiis  one  of  our  pioneer  preachers  in  the  West. 
To  Dr.  Power,  with  Thaddeus  Dod  and  John  Mc- 
Millan, belongs  the  honor  of  firmly  establishing  tho 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Western  wilderness.  Dr. 
Power  died,  at  an  advanccnl  age,  in  1830. 

Pratt,  Eliphaz  Perkins,  D.D.,  son  of  David 
and  Julia  Perkins  Pratt,  was  born  near  Athens,  Ohio, 
February  17th,  1816.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Ohio 
University,  after  which  he  spent  two  years  in  teach- 
ing at  Crallatin,  Tenn.  Having  studied  theology 
under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Drs.  W.  H.  McGufl'ey,  John 
W.  Hall,  and  Professor  Elisha  Ballantine,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Dayton,  October  6th,  1841.  In  1842  he  received  a 
call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Paris,  Ky.,  where 
he  was  ordained  in  1843,  by  the  Harmony  Presbytery, 
and  served  as  stated  supply  ten  years,  witli  much 
success.  In  May,  1852,  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
in  which  relation  he  still  continues,  faithful  to  his 
charge. 

A  revival  of  religion  has  attended  Dr.  Pratt's  min- 
istrations of  the  gospel  in  Portsmouth,  on  an  average 
of  once  in  two  years,  in  which  he  h;vs  been  aided  by 
pastors  in  the  neighborhood,  once  by  au  evangelist, 
and  chiefly  by  the  officers  and  members  of  his  own 
church.  He  has  given  special  attention  to  the  spirit- 
ual interests  of  the  children  and  youth  of  his  con- 
gregation, and  the  results  have  been  large  accessions 
from  their  number  to  the  Church  and  kingdom  of 
Christ.  During  the  thirty  years  of  his  pastorate,  not 
only  has  the  membership  of  the  church  been  greatly 
increased,  but  the  congregation,  besides  large  contri- 
butions ibr  religious  and  charitable  objects,  has  built 
a  house  of  worship  for  a  second  church,  and  given  it 
a  colony  of  about  two  hundred  members,  now  in- 
creased to  nearly  three  hundred,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  Heber  A.  Ketchum.  Outside  of  his 
own  congregation.  Dr.  Pratt's  voice  and  influence 
have  been  heard  and  felt  in  behalf  of  Education, 
Temperance,  and  whatever  is  promotive  of  the  public 
welfare  and  private  good,  having  been  ten  years  cor- 
responding editor  of  the  Cliristiiui  Herald,  Cinciunati, 
by  the  annual  appointment  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio, 
besides  furnishing  numerous  other  contributions  to 
the  religious  press.  He  has  also  been  honored  with 
being  for  thirteen  years  a  Director  in  Danville  Theo- 
logiciil  Seminary,  and  twenty  years  a  Trustee  of  the 
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Western  Female  Seminary  at  Oxford,  Lane  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  and  Marietta  College.  His  life  has  been 
marked  by  energy  and  usefulness. 

Pratt,  Captain  Richard  H.,  the  oldest  child 
of  Richard  and  Mary  (Herrick)  Pratt,  was  born  De- 
cember 6th,  1840,  in  the  town  of  Rushford,  Alleghany 
county,  N.  Y.  When  five  years  of  age  his  parents 
moved  to  Logansport,  Ind.,  where  he  enjoyed  very 
limited  school  privileges  in  the  .schools  and  .seminary 
of  the  town,  until  April,  18,57,  when,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, he  was  apprenticed  by  his  mother,  then  a 
widow,  to  Jlr.  Nicholas  Smith,  tinner.  AVlien  the 
war  broke  out,  with  the  con.sent  of  his  master,  he  en- 
listed as  a  soldier,  and  .served  in  this  capacity  sev- 
eral years. 

Being  offered  an  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
by  the  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfa.x,  then  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Captain  Pratt  .accepted  a 
Second  Lieutenancy  in  the  lOth  Cavalry.  He  joined 
his  Company  at  Fort  Gil)son,  in  June,  1867;  was 
made  First  Lieutenant  in  the  same  Company  .July 
31st,  1867,  and  served  with  his  Company  against  the 
Indians  until  the  Spring  of  1875.  During  this  time 
he  often  had  command  of  Indian  scouts,  and  w^a-s  in 
charge  of  tribes  and  Indian  prisoners.  In  the  Spring 
of  1875  he  was  selected  by  General  Sheridan  and 
sent  in  charge  of  seventy-four  Cheyenne,  Arrapahoe, 
Kiowa,  and  Comanche  prisoners,  to  Florida,  where 
they  were  confined  in  the  old  Spanish  Fort  at  St. 
Augustine  for  three  years.  In  the  Spring  of  1878  the 
prisoners  were  released,  but  twenty-two  of  them, 
having  a  desire  for  more  education, were  permitted  to 
remain  East.  Seventeen  of  them  were  entered  a-s 
pupils  of  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  Va.,  and  Cap- 
tain Pratt  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
MeCrary,  to  bring  from  Dakota  fifty  Siou.x;  boys  and 
girls,  and  to  remain  in  charge  of  them  and  the  re- 
leased prisoners.  This  new  departure  in  Indian  edu- 
cation attracted  the  attention  of  President  Hayes,  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  Mr.  Schurz,  and  Secretary  of 
War,  Mr.  McCrary,  and  it  was  determined  to  enlarge 
the  work.  The  old  U.  S.  Barracks  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
were  selected  as  the  jjlace,  and  Captain  Pratt  was  de- 
tailed and  authorized  by  Congress  to  take  charge. 
The  school  w;is  opened  in  October,  1879,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-.seven  pupils  from  tribes  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Dakota.  It  is  an  industrial  as  well  as 
a  literary  school,  designed  to  prepare  the  young  In- 
dians for  industrious  civilized  life.  Captain  Pratt 
has  remained  at  the  head  of  it,  and  it  has  grown, 
until  at  this  date  (Dec.  1883)  it  numbers  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  pupils  and  represents  thirty- 
six  different  tribes,  and  the  results  have  been  so 
gratifying  that  Congress  h;is  been  encouraged  to 
give  very  much  more  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Indian  education  everywhere,  and  has  established 
several  other  schools  of  the  .same  kind.  Captain 
Pratt  is  a  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Carlisle. 


Pratt,  Rev.  Samuel  "WTieeler,  was  born  at 
Livonia,  N.  Y.,  September  Oth,  1838.  He  was 
graduated  at  AVilliams  College,  JIass.,  in  18G0,  and 
from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1863.  He 
was  ordained  at  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1863; 
preached  at  that  place  1863-7;  at  Hammonton,  N. 
J.,  1867-71;  at  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  187-2-7;  and  at 
Campbell,  N.  Y.,  1877-83.  Mr.  Pratt  is  painstaking 
and  earnest  as  a  preacher,  commending  the  truth  to 
the  intelligence  and  consciences  of  his  hearers.  He 
has  proved  himself  especially  effective  as  a  worker  for 
the  young,  and  as  a  Normal-cla-ss  instructor  in  the 
training  of  Sunday-school  teachers.  He  is  an  easy 
and  graceful  writer,  and  has  employed  his  pen 
effectively  in  writing  for  the  periodical  press,  both 
secular  and  religious,  and  is  the  author  of  a  volume 
of  special  .value  and  interest  to  parents  in  the  training 
of  their  children,  entitled  "A  Summer  at  Peace 
Cottage,  or  Talks  on  Home  Life."  Mr.  Pratt  has 
published  also  valuable  historical  discourses  and 
other  sermons.  Efficient  as  a  presbyter,  he  has  done 
long  and  excellent  service  as  a  commissioner  to 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Prayer  has  been  well  defined  in  our  Larger  Cate- 
chism (Q.  178),  as  "  an  offering  up  of  our  desires  unto 
God,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  by  the  help  of  His  Spirit, 
with  confession  of  our  sins,  and  thankful  acknowl- 
edgment of  His  mercies."  1.  Prayer  is  in  itself  a 
becoming  acknowledgment  of  the  all-sufiiciency  of 
God,  and  of  our  dependence  ujion  Him.  It  is  His  ap- 
pointed means  for  the  obtaining  of  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  blessings.  He  Could  bless  His  creatures  in 
another  way,  but  He  will  be  inquired  of  to  do  for 
them  those  things  of  which  they  stand  in  need  (Ezek. 
xxxvi,  37).  It  is  the  act  of  an  indigent  creatuie, 
seeking  relief  from  the  fountain  of  mercy.  A  sense 
of  want  e.xcites  desire,  and  desire  is  the  very  essence 
of  prayer.  "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord," 
says  David;  "  th.at  will  I  seek  after. "  Prayer  with- 
out desire  is  like  an  altar  without  a  sacrifice,  or 
without  the  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  it.  A\Tien 
all  our  wants  are  supplied,  prayer  will  be  converted 
into  praise;  till  then.  Christians  must  live  by  prayer, 
and  dwell  at  the  mercy  seat.  God  alone  is  able  to 
hear  and  to  supply  their  every  want.  The  revelation 
which  He  has  given  of  His  goodness  lays  a  foundation 
for  our  asking  with  confidence  the  blessings  we  need, 
and  His  ability  encourages  us  to  hope  for  their  bestow- 
ment.  "O  thou  that  hearest  prayer;  unto  thee 
shall  all  flesh  come"  (Psalm  Ixv,  2).  2.  Prayer  is  a 
.spiritual  exercise,  and  can  only  be  performed  accept- 
ably by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  viii, 
26).  "The  s.acriflee  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord,  but  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  de- 
light." The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  agent  in  the 
world  of  grace;  and  without  His  special  influence 
there  is  no  acceptable  prayer.  Hence  He  is  called 
the  Spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication ;  for  He  it  is  that 
enables  us  to  draw  nigh  unto  God,  filling  our  mouth 
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with  arguments,  and  teaching  us  to  order  our  cause 
before  him  (Zech.  xii,  10).  3.  All  acceptable  prayer 
must  be  offered  in  faith,  or  a  belie\-ing  frame  of  mind. 
"  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  and 
it  shall  be  given  him.  But  let  him  ask  iu  faith, 
nothing  wavering,  for  let  not  the  wavering  man  think 
that  he  shall  receive  anything  of  the  Lord"  (James 
i,  5-7).  "He  that  cometh  unto  God  mu.st  believe 
that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him  "  (Heb.  xi,  6).  It  must  be 
offered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  belieWug  in  Him  as 
revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  placing  in  Him  all  our 
hope  of  acceptance,  and  exercising  unfeigned  confi- 
dence in  His  atoning  sacrifice  and  prevalent  inter- 
cession. 4.  Prayer  is  to  be  offered  for  "  things 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  God."  So  the  Apostle  says: 
"This  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him,  that, 
if  we  ask  anything  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth 
us;  and  if  we  know  that  he  hear  us  whatsoever 
we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that 
we  desired  of  him"  (1  John  v,  14,  15).  Our 
prayers  must  therefore  be  regulated  by  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  and  come  within  the  compass 
of  the  promises.  These  are  to  be  the  matter  and 
the  ground  of  our  supplications.  'SVhat  God  has 
not  particularly  promised  He  may,  nevertlieless,  pos- 
sibly bestow;  but  what  He  has  promised  He  will 
assuredly  perform.  Of  the  good  things  promised  to 
Israel  of  okl,  not  one  failed,  but  all  came  to  pass;  and 
in  due  time  the  same  shall  be  said  of  all  the  rest. 
5.  All  this  must  be  accompanied  with  confession  of 
our  sins,  and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  God's 
mercies.  These  are  two  necessary  ingredients  in 
acceptable  prayer.  "I  prayed,"  says  the  I'rophet 
Daniel,  "and  made  confession."  Sin  is  a  burden, 
of  which  confession  unloads  the  soul.  "Father," 
said  the  returning  prodigal,  "  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  in  thy  sight."  Thanksgiving  is  also  as 
necessary  as  confession;  by  the  one  we  take  shame  to 
ourselves;  by  the  other  we  give  glory  to  God.  By 
the  one  we  abase  the  creature;  by  the  other  we 
exalt  the  Creator.  In  petitioning  favors  from  God, 
we  act  like  dependent  creatures;  in  confession,  like 
sinners;  but  in  thanksgiving,  like  angels. 

As  to  the  utility  of  prayer,  there  is  neither  room  nor 
rea.son  for  a  doubt.  It  is  itself  a,  blessing,  for  it  is  the 
anticipatory  will  of  God,  revealing  in  the  mind  of  man 
its  own  fulfillment.  It  is  the  infinite  mind  of  the 
Spirit  working  in  the  soul  of  man  to  wUl  and  to  ask 
what  it  was  the  eternal  purpose  of  the  Almighty  God 
to  grant.  It  prepares  the  heart  for  the  reception  of 
blessings,  by  exciting  within  it  a  sense  of  its  need  of 
the  expressions  of  the  Divine  favor  which  it  implores, 
and  of  the  value  of  them.  It  so  regulates  and  tran- 
quillizes it,  and  gives  it  such  a  balance,  self-iJossession, 
fortitude  and  reliance  on  Di\ine  aid,  as  to  fit  it  for 
noble  achievements  and  liigh  conjunctures.  The  men 
who  in  this  way  are  wont  to  hold  converse  with  the 


King  of  kings  are  men  who  are  preiiarcd  for  the 
rapid  incidents  and  sudden  emergencies  of  the  day. 
They  are  the  men  who  are  carried  bravely  through 
scenes  of  affright,  dexterously  through  scenes  of  dif- 
ficulty, or  triumphantly  through  scenes  of  awful 
alternative.  "When  his  friends  asked  the  great  phy- 
sician, Bocrhavc,  how  he  could  possibly  go  through 
so  much  work  from  day  to  day,  and  pass,  tranquil, 
through  so  many  fretting  .scenes,  he  told  them  that 
his  plan  was  to  devote  tlie  first  hour  of  every  morn- 
ing to  prayer  and  meditation  on  the  Word  of  God. 
And  when  Paul,  on  board  the  foundering  ship,  played 
such  a  gallant  part — the  prisoner  superseding  cen- 
turion, captain,  pilot,  and  all — the  heroic  coolness, 
the  veteran  sagacity,  and  sublime  composure  which 
made  him  appear  a  sort  of  Deity,  were  the  answer  to 
fasting  and  pra3-cr. 

Besides  this,  prayer  exerts  a  .sanctifying  influence 
upon  tlie  soul.  It  brings  our  wills  into  harmony 
with  the  will  of  God.  It  increases  our  abhorrence  of 
the  evils  from  which  we  seek  deliverance.  It  keeps 
us  mindful  of  our  sinfulness,  helplessness  and  de- 
pendence on  the  Divine  bounty.  It  draws  all  the 
Christian  graces  into  its  focus :  Charity,  followed  by 
her  lovely  train,  her  forbearance  with  faults,  her 
forgi\eness  of  injuries,  her  pity  for  errors,  her  com- 
passion for  wants ;  repentance,  with  her  holy  sor- 
rows, her  pious  resolutions,  her  self-distrust;  faith, 
w^ith  her  elevated  eye;  hope,  with  her  grasped  anchor; 
beneficence,  with  her  open  hand;  zeal,  looking  far  aud 
wide  to  serve;  and.  humiliti/,  with  eyes  turned  inward, 
looking  at  home;  each  and  all  of  these  graces  prayer 
quickens  in  tlie  heart,  warms  into  life,  fits  for  active 
service  and  dismisses  to  its  appropriate  practice. 

But  prayer  is  not  only  of  this  indirect  advantage; 
it  also  secures  the  blessings  which  we  need.  Beyond 
all  question,  it  leads  God  to  do  for  ns  what  we  had 
no  right  or  re;vson  to  expect,  if  we  had  not  earnestly 
and  confidently  called  upon  Him.  The  speculative 
difficulty  which  has  been  started  on  this  subject, 
especially  in  relation  to  God's  unchangeableness, 
vanishes  when  examined.  We  feel  no  hesitation  in 
believing  that  God  hates  sin,  aud  the  way  of  trans- 
gres.sors,  and  we  should  feel  as  little  in  believing  that 
He  is  plea.scd  with  that  which  tends  to  holiness. 
Blasphemy,  for  example:  we  are  neither  staggered 
nor  confused  when  it  influences  the  mind  of  God  to 
punish  the  offender.  But  a  devotional  sijLrit  is  as 
much  in  harmony  with  all  God's  character  as  a 
bla.spheming  spirit  is  hostile  to  it,  and  therefore  it  is 
just  as  natural  that  He  should  be  pleased  with  the 
one  as  angry  with  the  other.  It  is,  however,  the 
atonement  that  enables  us  to  reconcile  the  influence 
of  praj'er  upon  the  mind  and  measures  of  God  with 
His  immutability.  This  legitimated,  not  originati'd, 
the  exercise  of  God's  love  and  mercj.  It  is  as  much 
a  proof  of  His  natural  benevolence,  as  of  His  moral 
justice.  It  did  not  render  Him  merciful,  but  it  was 
the  only  honorable  medium  of  showing  mercy.     It 
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had,  therefore,  a  mighty  influence  on  the  Eternal 
Mind,  inasmuch  as  it  removed  all  moral  and  legal 
hindrances  to  the  reign  of  grace.  Now  all  real  prayer 
is  both  founded  on  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  the  fruit 
of  that  Cross;  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  God  is  just 
the  influence  of  that  atonement  itself,  for  it  is  that 
which  prayer  sues  out  and  depends  on.  Tlius,  by 
appreciating,  admiring,  loving  and  pleading  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  our  prayer  liills  in  with  the  Divine 
will,  and  glory  and  purposes,  just  as  that  sacrifice 
does.  Like  it,  they  effect  no  change  in  the  Eternal 
Mind,  hut  they  harmonize  with  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  its  purposes;  a  devotional  spirit  being  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  spirit  in  which  Christ  glori- 
fied God  "  in  the  highest." 

In  prayer,  be  it  remembered,  we  do  not  call  upon 
God  to  alter  the  established  order  of  His  administra- 
tion, but  to  act  conformably  to  it.  "What  that  order 
is  He  has  himself  informed  us.  "  Ask,  and  it  shall 
be  given  you. ' '  Now  here  is  nothing  to  be  changed ; 
no  new  inclination  to  be  excited  in  the  object  of 
worship.  It  is  alremhj  agreeable  to  His  character  and 
purpose  to  attend  to  the  supplications  of  men.  To 
give  ble.ssings,  therefore,  ^vhcn  thaj  are  asked,  which 
would  not  have  been  given  if  ihey  had  not  been  asked, 
does  not  conflict  any  more  with  God's  immutability 
than  it  would  to  crown  with  His  goodness  a  cultiva/- 
ted  field  which  would  have  yielded  nothing  for  the 
noivri.shment  of  men  if  it  had  not  been  ploughed  and 
sown;  for  God  presides  over  the  tiatural  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  world.  "Wo  must  cultivate  the  soil,  if  we 
would  have  it  yield  a  crop;  and  we  must  send  up  our 
prayers  to  God  if  we  would  receive  the  ble.ssings 
which  we  desire.  Tliese  prayers  do  not  wotk  any 
change  in  Him  with  whom  "there  is  no  variable- 
ness;" and  yet,  by  His  own  appointment,  they  must 
necessarily  precede  the  bestowal  of  His  favors,  and 
thus  preceding,  they  will  certainly  be  foUowed  with 
these  results. 

There  are  those  who  find  a  difSculty  in  relation  to 
prayer  in  the  fixedness  of  natural  law.  They  will 
not  allow  that  God's  purposes,  nay,  the  machinery  of 
the  universe,  can  be  affected  by  the  breath  of  a  human 
desire.  All  things  occur  in  orderly  sequence;  and  it 
is  presumptuous,  they  think,  to  imagine  that  this  can 
be  broken,  as  it  must  be  if  prayer  could  prevail  to 
alter  results.  Such  a  view  has  a  show  of  humility; 
but,  if  followed  out  to  its  ultimate  consequences,  it 
would  leave  the  world  bound  in  a  miserable  fatalism, 
under  which,  iis  creatures  would  be  powerless,  moral 
responsibility  would  cease,  and  man  must  only  bear 
as  he  might  his  inevitable  destiny.  Such  a  theory 
implies  that  the  Creator  did  not  foresee,  made  no  pro- 
vision for,  the  exercise  of  tho.se  powers  and  faculties 
with  which  He  endowed  His  creatures;  in  a  word, that 
all  the  play  of  thoughts  and  feelings  and  desires  of 
human  agents  was  never  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
machinery  which  the  Almighty  will  would  control, 
and  which  He  would  use  in  the  bringing  about  of  His 


great  designs.  It  really  deposes  God  from  His  office 
of  governing. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  God  created  the  visible  uni- 
verse, the  finite  must  stand  in  a  cert:iin  relation  to 
the  infinite,  and  there  must  be  .some  point  of  contact 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  "We  may 
track  causation  for  a  long  distance,  but  we  must 
come  somewhere  to  a  point  beyond  which  we  can- 
not ascend;  you  must  acknowledge  at  last  the  touch 
of  the  Divine  finger.  It  is  j  ust  here  that  the  prayer 
which  enters  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  reaches. 
It  neither  asks  nor  expects  that  the  chain  of  cause 
and  efl'ect  be  miraculously  broken;  but  it  is  taught 
to  ask  and  believe  that  He  wlio  first  sets  cause  in 
motion  and  links  to  it  its  orderly  eft'ect,  would  so  at 
the  beginning,  by  His  gracious  influence  determine 
the  line  of  action  as  that  this  might  be  found  one  of 
the  means  by  which  the  end  is  reached.  This  is  con- 
trary neither  to  reason  nor  to  sound  philosophy.  The 
uniformity  of  nature  is  not  violated;  and  yet  the  in- 
fluence of  God's  moral  government  is  felt.  Dr. 
Chalmers  admirably  discusses  this,  and  h.as  shown 
how  the  Deity  has,  from  the  first  constitution  of 
things,  taken  account  of  all  the  ijroperties  of  matter 
and  of  all  the  impulses  of  mind,  and  made  provi- 
sion for  every  result.  His  vast  plan,  then,  may  well 
include  answers  to  prayer,  by  no  violation  of,  but  in 
exact  harmony  with,  and  even  by  means  of,  the  laws 
of  nature.  Dr.  Chalmers  supposes  the  prayer  of  a  mother 
who  dreads  the  storm,  for  her  child  upon  the  ocean: 
"  CJod  might  answer  the  prayer,  not  by  unsettling  the 
order  of  secondary  causes,  not  by  reversing  any  of 
the  wonted  sircccssions  that  are  known  to  take  place 
in  the  ever-restless  ever-heaving  atmosphere;  not  by 
sensible  miracle  among  those  nearer  footsteps  which 
the  philosopher  has  traced,  but  by  the  touch  of  an 
immediate  hand  among  the  deep  recesses  of  material- 
ism, which  are  beyond  the  ken  of  all  His  instruments. 
It  is  thence  that  the  Sovereign  of  nature  might  bid 
the  wild  uproar  of  the  elements  into  silence."  And 
again:  "Thus  .  .  is  met  the  cry  of  a  people  irnder 
fiimine  for  a  speedy  and  plenteous  harvest;  not  by 
the  instant  aiipearance  of  the  ripened  grain  at  the 
bidding  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  not  preternaturally 
cherished  into  maturity  in  the  midst  of  storms,  but 
ushered  onward,  by  a  grateful  succession  of  shower 
and  sunshine,  to  a  prosperous  consummation.  An 
abundant  harvest  is  granted  to  prayer,  yet  without 
violence  either  to  the  laws  of  the  vegetable  physiology, 
or  to  any  of  the  known  laws  by  which  the  alterations 
of  the  weather  are  determined."  It  is  no  "subservi- 
ent accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  Creator  to  the 
creature.  It  is  simply  the  Creator  carrying  into 
effect  His  own  established  processes." 

The  testimony  of  thousands  might  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Such  persons  have 
the  evidence  of  personal  consciousness,  as  had  John 
Newton  when  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  "  About  this 
time  I  begau  to  know  that  there  is  a  God  who  hears 
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and  answers  prayer. "  They  are  prepared  to  say,  from 
tlieii  own  experience — perhaps  almost  every  Christian 
is,  as  he  turns  to  some  point  in  liis  liistory — "Verily 
God  hath  hoard  me ;  he  hath  attended  to  the  voice  of 
my  petition. "    The  greatness  of  creation  and  the  little- 
ness of  man,  therefore,  or  the  decree  of  God  anil  the 
immutability  of  natural  laws,  do   not  stirtle   them 
from  their  knees  or  shake  their  confidence  in  prayer's 
efficacy.     Superior  to  all  speculative  difficulties,  be- 
cause secure  in  their  experimental  knowledge,  they 
pray  on,  and  are'  happy  as  they  do  so.     And  to  .see 
the  wisdom  of  this  course,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
a  parallel  case.     In  the  infinite  variety  of  this  uni- 
verse, there  may  be  a  world  where  the  processes  of 
growth,  and  deeaj'  and  reproduction,  so  familiar  to  us, 
are  utterly  unknown.     Suppose  that  the  inhabitant 
of  such  a  world  were  transported  to  our  own,  and  that 
he  witnessed  the  husbandman's  operations  in  his  field. 
He  miglit  marvel  what  he  meant.     He  might  wonder 
why  he  cast  those  grains  of  corn  into  the  ground ;  and 
when  told  it  was  with  a  view  to  reproduce  them  a 
hundred  fold,  the  mysterious  process  might  at  once 
assume  the  aspect  of  infatuation,  and  he  mi<j;ht  begin 
to  remonstrate  with  the  laborer  on  this  crazy  waste 
of  iLseful  corn;  and  if  this  visitor  from   Jupit<>r  or 
Saturn  were  as  acute  a  metaphysician  as  many  in  our 
world  are,  he  miglit  adduce  many  subtile  arguments, 
too  subtile  perhaps  for  a  farmer  to  refute.      "  Is  not 
this  a  mad  notion  of  yours  ?    Do  you  really  mean  to 
affirm  that  this  particle  of  corn  will  grow  into  a  hun- 
dred more  ?    Nay,  do  you  pretend  to  say  that  you 
will  put  into  that  hole  this  hard  and  husky  atom,  and 
come  back  in  a  few  months  and  find  it  changed  into 
the  glossy  stems,  the  waving  leaves  and  rustling  ears 
of  the  tall  wheat^stalk?    AVhat  resemblance  or  what 
adequacy  is  there  between  that  seed  and   a  sheaf  of 
corn?   Besides,  if  a  buried  grain  is  to  grow  up  a  hun- 
dred fold,  why  don't  you  bury  diamonds  and  guineas, 
and  get  them  multiplied  after  the  same  proportion  ? 
Besides,  do  you  not  know  that  all  these  matters  have 
been  fixed  and  settled  from  everlasting  ?    It  has  been 
foreordained  either  that  you  are  to  have  a  crop  next 
Autumn,  or  that  you  are  to  have  none.    In  the  former 
case,  your  present  pains  are  needless,  for  you  will  get 
your  harvest -without  all  this  ado;  in  the  latter,  your 
pains  are  useless;  for  nothing  will  procure  you  a  crop 
where  it   is   not  the   purpose  of  Omnipotence  that 
you  should  have  one."     Did  the  ploughman  listen 
to  all    this   remonstrance,    he   might   be   perplexed 
with  it.     He  might  not  be  able  to  show  the  precise 
way  in  which  seeds  exert  an  efficacy  upon  the  future 
crop,  and  he  might  not  see  at  once  the  reason  wh.y 
corn-grains  should  be  reiiroductive,  whilst  diamonds 
and  guineas  are  not;  and  least  of  all  might  he  be 
able   to   dispose   of  the  fatalist   objection.     But  he 
would  deem  it  enough  to  refute  all  this  mystification 
to  say  that  he  had  never  known  a  harvest  without 
a  seed  time,  and  that  he  had  never  sown  sufficiently 
without  reaping  something.     And  so,  when  a  man 


comes  in  from  the  prayerless  world,  and  starts  his 
objections,  a  praying  man  may  not  be  able  to  discuss 
them  one  by  one;  he  may  not  even  understand  them. 
"  But  this  I  know,  God  is  the  hearer  of  prayer,  and 
verily  he  hath  heard  myself  "  And  like  the  farmer 
who  scatters  his  seed,  heedless  of  all  that  has  ever 
been  said  on  necessity,  and  cau.sation,  and  general 
laws,  a  wise  believer  will,  in  the  face  of  hypothetic 
difficulties,  proceed  on  ascertained  facts,  and  amidst 
objections  and  cavils  will  persist  to  pray,  and  continue 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  prayer  procures. 

Preaching.  The  preaching  of  the  Word  is  a 
diN-ine  ordinance,  and  appointed  to  continue  in  the 
Church  to  the  end  of  the  world  (1  Cor.  i,  21  ;  Matt. 
xxviii,  2U).  That  the  office  of  the  ministry  is  of 
divine  institution  and  a  distinct  office  in  the  Church, 
appears  from  the  following  considerations  :  1.  Pecu- 
liar titles  are  in  scripture  given  to  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  They  are  called  pastors,  teachers,  stew- 
ards of  the  mysteries  of  God,  bishops  or  overseers  of 
the  flock,  and  angels  of  the  churches.  2.  Peculiar 
duties  are  assigned  to  them.  They  are  to  preach  the 
Word ;  to  rebuke  and  to  instruct  gainsayers  (2  Tim .  i  v,  2 ; 
ii,  25) ;  to  administer  the  sacraments  (Matt,  xxviii,  19; 
1  Cor.  .xi,  23) ;  to  watch  over  the  flock,  as  those  that 
must  give  an  account  (Heb.  xiii,  17);  to  give  attend- 
ance to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine  ;  to  medi- 
tate upon  these  things,  and  give  themselves  wholly 
to  them  (1  Tim.  ii,  13,  15).  3.  Peculiar  duties  are 
required  of  the  people  in  reference  to  their  ministers. 
They  are  called  to  know  and  acknowledge  them  that 
labor  among  them,  and  are  over  them  in  the  Lord 
(1  Thess.  V,  12);  to  esteem  them  highly  in  love  for 
their  work's  .sake  (1  Thess.  v,  13);  to  obey  them  that 
have  the  rule  over  them,  and  submit  themselves 
(Heb.  xiii,  17);  to  provide  for  their  maintenance 
Gal.  vi,  6);  and  to  pray  for  them  (2  Thess.  iii,  1). 
These  things  clearly  jirove  that  the  ministry  is  a  dis- 
tinct office  in  the  Church. 

Though  all  may  and  ought  to  read  the  Word  of 
God,  yet  it  is  to  be  preached  "only  by  such  as  are 
sufficiently  gifted,  and  also  duly  approved  and  called 
to  that  office  "  (The  Larger  Catechism,  Quest.  158). 
Christians  should  improve  their  gifts  and  opportu- 
nities in  a  private  way,  for  mutual  admonition  and 
edification ;  but  none,  whatever  gil'ts  they  may  possess, 
are  warranted  to  preach  the  gospel  unless  they  have 
the  call  of  Chri.st  for  that  purpose.  The  apostles 
received  their  call  immediately  from  Christ  Himself, 
and  they  were  empowered  to  commit  that  sacred 
trust  to  inferior  teachers;  these,  again,  were  com- 
manded to  commit  it  to  faithful  men  who  should  be 
able  to  teach  others;  and  none  have  a  right  to  preach 
the  gospel,  in  ordinary  cases,  but  those  who  are  thus 
authorized  by  Christ,  through  the  medium  of  per- 
sons already  vested  with  official  power  in  the  Church. 
In  the  primitive  Church,  those  who  prcachi'd  the 
Word  were  solemnly  set  apart  to  their  office  by  "  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery"  (1  Tim. 
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iv,  14).  A  regular  call  to  preach  the  gospel  is  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  the  people;  for  all  the  success  of 
a  minister's  labors  depends  on  the  hlessing  of  Christ, 
and  the  pcojile  lia\e  no  warrant  to  expect  this  bless- 
ing upon  the  labors  of  those  who  arc  not  the  ser- 
vants of  Christ  (Jer.  xxiii,  32).  This  call  is  no  less 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  min- 
isters themselves ;  for  as  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  a 
work  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger,  so  none  are 
■warranted  to  expect  Di^^ne  support  and  protection 
in  the  discharge  of  that  work  but  those  who  act 
under  a  Divine  commission  (Rom.  x,  14,  15;  Acts 
xxvi,  16,  17). 

I'red.estination.  The  word  predestinate  is  of 
Latin  original  [prpedcstino],  and  signifies,  in  that 
tongue,  to  deliberate  beforehand  with  one's  self,  how 
one  shall  act,  and,  in  consequence  of  such  deliberation 
to  form  a  settled  plan,  or  predetermine  where,  when, 
how,  and  by  whom  anything  shall  be  done,  and  to 
what  end  it  shall  be  done.  So  the  Greek  word  i>roo- 
rizo,  which  exactly  answers  to  the  English  word  pre- 
destinate, and  is  rendered  by  it  (Acts  iv,  28;  Rom, 
viii,  29,  30;  1  Cor.  ii,  7;  Eph.  i,  5,  11),  signifies  to 
resolve  what  shall  l)e  done,  and  before  the  thing  re- 
solved on  is  actually  effected,  to  appoint  it  to  .some 
certain  use,  and  direct  it  to  some  determinate  end. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination  is,  as  our  Confession 
of  Faith  calls  it,  a  "  high  mystery.  It  is  one  of  the  deep 
things  of  God,  which  our  feeble  intellect  cannot  full}- 
coniprehend.  But  though  there  are  difficulties  con- 
nected with  it  which  we  canuot  entirely  .solve,  it  is 
beyond  all  question  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures 
(Matt.  XXV,  34;  Rom.  viii,  29,  30;  Eph.  i,  3,  6,  11; 
2  Tim.  i,  9;  2  Thess.  ii,  13;  1  Pet.  i,  1,  2;  John  vi, 
.37;  John  xvii,  3-24;  Rev.  xiii,  8;  xvii,  8;  Dan.  iv, 
:!.->;  1  Thes.s.  v,  19;  Matt,  xi,  26;  Exod.  iv,  21;  Trov. 
xvi,  4;  Acts  xiii,  48).  God's  Word,  and  not  His  secret 
purpose,  is  the  rule  of  our  conduct.  In  reference  to  this 
subject,  Dr.  Owen  observes:  "  Wemust  exactly  distin- 
guish between  man's  duty  and  God's  purpose,  there 
being  no  connection  between  them.  The  purpose  and 
decree  of  God  is  not  the  rule  of  our  duty ;  neitheris  the 
performance  of  our  duty,  in  doing  what  we  are  com- 
manded, any  declaration  of  what  is  God's  purpose  to 
do,  or  his  decree  that  it  should  be  done.  Especially 
is  this  to  be  .seen  and  considered  in  the  duty  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel ;  in  the  dispensing  of  the  word, 
in  exhortations,  invitations,  precepts,  and  threaten- 
ings  committed  unto  them;  all  which  are  perpetual 
declaratives  of  our  duty,  and  do  manifest  the  appro- 
bation of  the  thing  exhorted  and  invited  to,  with  the 
truth  of  the  connection  between  one  thing  and 
another;  but  not  of  the  counsel  or  purpose  of  God  in 
respect  of  individual  persons,  in  the  ministry  of  the 
word.  A  minister  is  not  to  make  in(iuiry  after,  nor 
to  trouble  himself  about,  those  secrets  of  the  eternal 
mind  of  God,  viz.:  whom  He  purposcth  to  save,  and 
whom  He  hath  sent  Christ  to  die  for  in  particular; 
it  is  enough  for  them  to  search  His  revealed  will,  and 


thence  take  their  directions,  from  whence  they  have 
their  commissions.  Wherefore  there  is  no  conclusion 
from  the  universal  precepts  of  the  AVord,  concerning 
the  things,  unto  God's  purpose  in  Himself  concerning 
persons;  they  commaud  and  invite  all  to  repent  and 
believe;  but  they  know  not  in  particular  on  whom 
God  will  bestow  repentance  unto  salvation,  nor  in 
whom  He  will  effijct  the  work  of  faith  with  power." 

In  his  note  on  Romans  viii,  28,  Dr.  Alford  remarks: 
"It  may  suffice  to  say,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  .scrip- 
ture bears  constant  testimony  to  the  fact  that  all 
believers  are  chosen  and  called  by  God;  their  whole 
spiritual  life,  in  its  origin,  progress  and  completion, 
being  frotn  Him ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  testi- 
mony is  no  less  precise  that  He  willeth  all  to  be 
saved,  and  that  none  shall  perish  except  by  willful 
rejection  of  the  truth.  So  that,  on  the  one  side,  God's 
sovereignty,  on  the  other,  man's  free  will,  is  plainly 
declared  to  us.  To  receive,  believe,  and  act  on  both  these 
is  our  duty  and  our  wisdom." 

It  ought  ever  to  be  remembered  that  no  man  can 
know  his  election  prior  to  his  conversion.  Where- 
fore, instead  of  prying  into  the  secret  purpose  of  God, 
we  ought  to  attend  to  His  revealed  will,  that  by 
making  sure  our  vocation,  we  may  ascertain  our  elec- 
tion. The  order  and  method  in  which  this  knowledge 
may  be  attained  is  pointed  out  by  the  Apostle  Peter, 
when  he  exhorts  Christians  to  "give  all  diligence  to 
make  their  calling  and  election  sure"  (2  Pet.  i,  10). 
Their  eternal  election  must  remain  a  profound  secret 
until  it  be  discovered  to  them  by  their  eflfect  ual  calling 
in  time;  but  when  they  have  ascertained  their  calling, 
they  may  thence  infallibly  conclude  that  they  were 
elected  from  eternity.  Election,  then,  gives  no  dis- 
couragement to  any  man  in  reference  to  obeying  the 
calls  and  embracing  the  offers  of  the  gospel.  The 
invitations  of  the  gospel  are  not  addressed  to  men  as 
elect,  but  as  sinners  ready  to  perish ;  all  are  under  the 
same  obligation  to  comply  with  these  in\itations, 
and  the  encouragement  from  Christ  is  the  same  to 
all — "Him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out."  And  the  doctrine  of  election  must  have  a 
sanctifying  and  consoling  influence  on  all  who  sin- 
cerely obey  the  gospel.  It  is  calculated  to  inspire 
them  with  sentiments  of  reverence  and  gratitude 
towards  God  ;  to  humble  their  souls  in  the  dust  before 
the  eternal  Sovereign;  to  excite  them  to  diligence  in 
the  discharge  of  duty;  to  afford  them  strong  consola- 
tion under  the  temptations  and  trials  of  life,  and  to 
animate  them  with  a  lively  hope  of  eternal  glory. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  election  or  predestina- 
tion of  some  to  salvation  in  preference  to  others 
(see  Eom.  viii,  29;  xi,  36;  xvi,  13;  Eph.  i,  6;  2 
Thes.  ii,  13),  is  inconsistent  with  the  impartiality  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  But  this  is  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  case.  God,  who  is  independent,  and  owes  noth- 
ing to  His  creatures,  may  give  or  withhold  His  favors 
according  to  His  pleasure.  If  men  have  forfeited  all 
claim  to  His  regard,  if  they  have  fallen  under  His 
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wrath,  aud  might  have  been  doomed  to  hopeless 
misery,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  injustice  in  the' 
exercise  of  His  mercy  ouly  to  a  portion  of  the  crimi- 
nals. "When  one  man  is  exempted  from  punishment, 
no  injury  is  done  to  his  comijanious  in  condemnation, 
who  are  lel't  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law  because 
they  richly  deserve  to  sufler  it  and  do  not  become 
less  guilty  because  he  is  pardoned.  He  only  is  a 
respecter  of  persons  who  confers  favors  upon  some 
and  withhokls  them  from  others  equally  deserving; 
not  he  wlio,  where  none  has  a  claim  upon  him,  dis- 
poses of  his  gifts  in  the  free  ejxercise  of  the  power 
over  them  which  naturally  belongs  to  him.  Jlay  he 
not  do  what  he  will  with  his  own? 

It  is  objected,  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
snpiwses  men  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  sinning, 
and  consequently  makes  God  the  author  of  their  sin. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  purpose  of  God, 
with  respect  to  the  sinful  acts  of  men  is  in  no  degree 
to  cause  the  evil,  nor  to  approve  it,  but  only  to  permit 
the  wicked  agent  to  perform  it,  and  then  to  overrule 
it  for  His  own  most  wise  and  holy  ends.  The  same 
infinitely  perfect  and  self-consistent  decree  ordains 
the  moral  law  which  forbids  and  punishes  all  sin,  and 
at  the  same  time  permits  its  occurrence,  limiting  and 
determining  the  precise  channel  to  which  it  shall  be 
confined,  the  precise  end  to  which  it  shall  be  directed, 
and  overruling  its  consequences  for  good.  "But  as 
for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant 
it  unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save 
much  people  alive"  (Gen.  1,  20).  We  all  allow 
omnipotence  to  be  an  attribute  of  Deity,  and  that  by 
this  attribute  He  could  have  prevented  sin  from 
entering  into  the  world,  had  He  chosen  it;  yet  we 
see  He  did  not.  Now  He  is  no  more  the  author  of 
sin  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Two  propositions 
are  stated  in  the  Scriptures :  that  God  has  pre- 
ordained all  things  which  come  to  pass,  and  that  He 
is  not  the  author  of  sin.  These  we  may  not  be  able 
fully  to  reconcile,  but  this  ought  not  to  weaken  our 
conviction  of  their  truth. 

It  is  a  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
to  contend,  as  some  do,  that  it  supersedes  the  use  of 
melius.  The  doctrine  embraces  means  aud  ends,  fixes 
the  means  as  surely  as  the  ends,  aud  so  connects  them 
that  without  the  former  the  latter  cannot  take  place. 
If  God  has  elected  some  persons  to  eternal  life.  He 
has  chosen  them  to  it  through  faith  and  holiness  as 
the  means  of  salvation.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  any  one  who  will  assert  that  it  renders  all 
means  unnecessary,  might  with  equal  reason  main- 
tain that  a  man  who  has  been  assured  that  by  the 
use  of  a  certain  medicine  Iiis  life  will  be  prolonged, 
may  justly  take  occasion  from  this  assurance  to 
neglect  the  medicine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  expect 
to  live.  Paul  was  assured,  by  a  vision,  of  the  lives 
of  all  that  were  in  the  ship  with  him,  but  still  he 
said  to  the  centurion,  "Except  the  sailors  abide  in 
the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved."     And  why  did  he  say 


so,  but  because  God  had  determined  th.at  the  com- 
pany should  be  saved  by  the  skill  and  activity  of  the 
sailors?  It  is  not  more  necessary  that  those  who 
were  chosen  to  life  should  be  saved,  than  it  is  that 
they  should  reijeut  and  believe. 

Prentiss,  Mi'S.  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  Port- 
land, JIc.,  October  2Gth,  1818.  Her  father  was  the 
gifted  aud  saintly  Edward  Paysou.  Her  mother  and 
only  sister  were  al.so  remarkable  persons.  She  early 
showed  rare  endowments  of  mind,  united  with 
intense  affections,  sympathies  and  spiritual  longings. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  wrote  for  tlie  Youth's  Co«^- 
pnnion,  published  in  Boston,  stories  and  verses  which 
attracted  attention  from  their  bright  style  and  im- 
liort.  After  a  superior  education,  under  the  care  of 
her  sister,  and  in  seminaries  in  Portland  and  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  she  taught  a  school  in  Portland,  winning  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  her  pupils.  From  1840  to  1843 
she  was  a  teacher  in  Richmond,  Va.  Her  letters  and 
diary  during  these  years,  show  the  depth  and  ardor 
of  her  Christian  experience.  Inheriting  her  fiither's 
sensitive  aud  intense  nature,  her  spiritual  life,  like 
his,  was  marked  by  unusual  conflicts,  strength  of 
faith,  and  fervor  of  devotion. 

In  1845  she  was  married  to  Rev.  George  L.  Pren- 
tiss, who  was  just  entering  upon  his  ministerial 
life.  After  five  years  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  a 
few  months  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  her  home  was  per- 
manently in  New  York  city,  where  her  husband  has 
been  successively  pastor  of  the  Mercer  Street  Church 
and  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  and  Professor  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

In  the  second  year  of  her  life  in  New  York,  she 
lost  within  a  few  weeks'  time,  two  lovely  children. 
The  traces  of  this  keen  sorrow  were  never  eflaeed. 
In  her  desolated  misery  she  wrote  "Little  Su.sy's 
Six  Birthdays,"  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  for  little 
children  which  still  hold  their  supremacy  in  thou- 
sands of  homes.  These  little  books  were  followed, 
from  year  to  year,  by  many  others,  all  having  the 
same  aim:  to  show  the  true  Christian  life,  its  nature 
and  progress. 

"Stepjjing  Heavenward,"  published  in  18G9,  has 
had  an  extraordinary  circulation.  Nearly  70,000 
copies  have  been  sold  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
republished  by  half  a  dozen  English  houses,  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German,  and  placed  by  Taueh- 
nitz  in  his  Leipsic  collection  of  English  authors.  One 
English  house  published  a  cheap  edition  expressly 
for  circulation  in  Canada  and  Australia.  Equally 
remarkable  are  the  numberless  testimonies  to  its 
helpfulness  to  weary  and  longing  souls. 

Her  other  books,  "Only  a  Dandelion,"  "Henry 
and  Bessie,"  "The  Flower  of  the  Family,"  "Fred 
and  Maria  and  Me,"  "Aunt  Jane's  Hero,"  "The 
Home  at  Greyloek,"  "Urbane  and  His  Friends," 
Golden  Hours,"  etc.,  were  written  with  the  same 
spirit  and  aim,  and  have  been  very  widely  read  and 
prized. 
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She  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in  her  summer  homo, 
at  Dorset,  Vt.,  August  13th,  1878. 

Not  only  as  a  writer  of  books,  but  by  her  letters  of 
counsel  and  sympathy,  her  sacred  hymns,  her  Bible 
readings,  her  manifold  ministries  of  consolation  to 
the  sick  and  sorrowing,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  lil'e 
of  exalted  love  to  C'lirist  and  consecration  to  His  ser- 
vice, she  has  left  a  beloved  and  blessed  memory. 

Her  memoir,  written  by  her  husband,  entitled 
"Life  and  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Prentiss,"  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  religious  biographies. 

Prentiss,  G-eorge  Le-wis,  D.D.,  bom  at  Gor- 
ham.  Me.,  May,  1816;  graduated  at  Bowdoiu  College, 
1835;  was  assistant  in  Gorliam  Academy,  1836—7; 
studied  theology  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and 
Berlin,   in  Germany,   1839-41;  was  settled   over  the 


South  Tiinit-Ui-iu  ChniLli,  New  Bedloid,  Mass.,  in 
April,  1845;  became  pastor  of  the  Mercer  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  city,  in  April,  1851 ; 
received  the  degree  of  CD.,  from  Bo wdoin  College, 
1854;  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  in  the  Spring 
of  1858  and  went  abroad  for  two  years;  on  his  return 
gathered  a  new  congregation  on  Murray  Hill  (the 
Church  of  the  Covenant),  and  was  installed  its  pastor 
in  the  Spring  of  1862,  and  resigned  in  Ajitil,  1873,  in 
order  to  accejit  a  call  to  the  Skinner  and  McAlpine 
Professorship  of  Pastoral  Theology,  Church  Politj- 
and  Mission  Work  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Later,  Pastoral  Theology  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chair  of  Sacred  Ehetoric,  Apologetics 
and  Christian  Ethics  were  added  to  Dr.  Prentiss' 
chair.  Besides  numerous  sermons  and  addresses,  ho 
has  published    ''A  Memoir    of  Sargent  S.   Prentiss" 


(his  brother),  two  volumes,  1855;  new  edition,  1879; 
"A  Discourse  in  Memory  of  Thomas  Harvey  Skinner, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,"  1871;  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Eliza- 
beth Prentiss"  (his  wife),  1882;  "  The  Free  Christian 
State,  or  the  Present  Struggle, "  1861;  "  The  National 
Crisis,"  an  address  before  the  P.  11.  K.,  Dartmouth 
College,   1863;    "The  Political  Crisis,"   1866;   "Our 

I  National  Banner,  or  the  Dry  Kot  in  American  Poli- 
tics;" and  a  "Tract  for  the  Times,  Touching  Civil 
Service  Reform,"  1877.  Dr.  Prentiss  is  a  forcible 
and  faithful  preacher,  au  eminent  scholar,  and  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  Church. 

I  Presbyterial  Academy — Blair.  On  April 
6th,  1848,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Presl)y- 
terian  Church  of  Blairstown,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  erect  a  building,  not  more  than  thirty-six 
by  twenty-four  feet,  two  stories  high.  By  subsequent 
change  of  plan  the  structure  was  raised  forty-eight 
by  twenty-four  feet,  one  story  high,  and  was  occu- 
pied, during  the  holidays  of  that  year,  by  the  school 
which  had  been  organized  on  November  16th,  in  the 
public-school  house.  The  lot  was  deeded  August 
22d,  1848,  to  a  board  of  trustees,  and  the  school 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  session  of  the  Blairstown 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  first  Principal  was  I.  W. 
Condit,  Bi.  D.  In  1849  the  enterprise  was  tendered 
to  and  accepted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newton,  thus 
becoming  Blair  Presbyterial  Academy.  In  the  Au- 
tumn of  1849,  Rev.  James  G.  Sloore  succeeded  to  the 
Principalship.  lu  the  Winter  of  1849  the  Institution 
received  one  hundred  dollars  in  money  and  a  valua- 
ble library  of  one  thousand  volumes,  from  interested 
friends  abroad.  In  1851  Jlr.  Blair  donated  the  funds 
for  a  building  sixtj'-four  by  twentj--si.x  feet,  for  a 
boarding  department  and  Principals'  residence,  which 
was  erected  contiguous  to  the  school  building,  and 
took  the  name  of  Blair  Hall.  Rev.  J.  Kirby  Davis 
became  Principal  in  1852,  and  was  succeeded  by  J. 
Henry  Johnson,  A.  M.,  in  1854.  In  1855  wings  were 
erected  to  the  original  structure,  to  accommodate  the 
growing  ueccssitii'S  of  the  school.  S.  S.  Stevens  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Principalship  in  1861.  In  1862  the 
boarding  department  was  enlarged  by  au  addition  to 
the  ground  plan  of  the  building,  and  in  1863  wascn- 
largcel  by  adding  a  third  storj-.  Diu'ing  the  Winter 
of  1864-65  there  were  in  attendance  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  pupils.  On  the  night  of  December  18th, 
1867,  Blair  Hall  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  through 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Blair  it  was  rebuilt  in  1868- 
69,  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  and  the  grounds  made 
more  capacious.  Thus  were  j)rovided  the  present 
accommodationsof  Blair  Hall,  consisting  of  a  building 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  thirty-fi\e  deep, 
with  wings  forty  by  thirty  feet,  all  three  stories  high, 
exclusive  of  basement  and  attic.  In  1868  Mr.  Blair 
set  apart  ?1 0,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  pay 
the  tuition  of  five  sonsof  ministers  belonging  to  New- 
ton Presbytery,  and  the  same  year,  at  Mr.  Blair's 
suggestion,  the  Presbytery  appointed   five  ministers 
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and  two  elders  as  a  Board  of  Directors,  ■wbicli  it  has 
continued  to  maintain.  In  18T0  tbe  real  estate,  com- 
prising Blair  Hall  and  seven  and  a  half  acres  of  land, 
were  conveyed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  to  be  beld  in 
trust  for  tbe  use  and  purpose  of  an  academy  under 
tbe  control  and  management  of  tlie  Board  of  Directors 
appointed  by  the  Presbytery.  In  1822  the  "Scribner 
Library"  was  established.  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Princi- 
pal, resigned  in  1873,  and  his  successor,  H.  D. 
Gregory,  Pii.  D.,  was  chosen  in  1875.  In  July,  1874, 
by  legacy  of  John  P.  Smith,  of  Bloomsburg,  N.  J., 
and  donation  of  Mr.  Blair,  tbe  endowment  was  in- 
creased from  §10,000  to  $25,000.  In  1S76  Mr.  Blair 
donated  an  additional  piece  of  ground,  and  an  in- 
vested fund  of  $30,500  to  tbe  Institution.  In  1883 
the  Principal  resigned,  and  Prof  J.  H.  Shumaker 
was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  Mi'.  Blab'  added 
$100,000  to  tbe  endowment  fund. 

Presbyterian  Alliance.  The  meeting  of  tbe 
Second  General  Council  of  the  Alliance,  in  Phila- 
delphia, September,  1880,  was  an  occasion  of  great 
interest. 

On  tbe  evening  of  the  22d  tbe  Governor  of  tbe 
State  and  tbe  Mayor  of  the  city  formally  received 
tbe  delegates  and  the  friends  who  accompanied  them, 
in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  on  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Cherry.  Tbe  handsome  edifice,  with  its  rooms 
already  enriched  by  numljcrless  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art,  was  rendered  still  further  attractive 
through  a  profusion  of  exotics  that  had  been  secured 
by  a  committee  of  ladies  from  the  churches,  co-operat- 
ing with  the  committee  on  entertainment,  by  whom 
the  arrangements  for  tbe  reception  had  been  made. 
It  w;u3  crowded  to  repletion  by  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  Council,  and  by  invited  guests  from 
Pbiladeliibia  and  other  jilaces,  among  whom  were 
not  merely  prominent  Presbj'terians,  but  a  large 
number  of  representative  men  from  tlie  other  re- 
ligious Denominations  and  fron\  tbe  various  depart- 
ments of  business,  social,  and  political  life.  Tbe 
concourse  was  in  every  way  a  remarkably  striking 
one. 

George  Junkin,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  tbe  Business 
Committee,  in  an  exceedingly  neat  and  happy  ad- 
dress, introduced  the  Council  en  miiyse  to  the  Execu- 
tives of  tbe  State  and  City,  who  stood  upon  tbe  plat- 
form in  tlie  large  reception  room.  Governor  Hoyt 
and  Mayor  Stokely  responded  in  hearty  speeches, 
extending  the  welcome  of  tbe  State  and  City  to  the 
guests  of  tbe  evening.  They  were  followed  in  brief, 
varied  and  appropriate  addresses  by  Principal  Cairns, 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland;  Dr. 
Murkland,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  (South) ;  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Macintosh,  of  tbe  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Ireland;  Gen.  George  B.  MeClel- 
lan.  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and  the  Rev.  Naraj'an  She.sbadri,  from  India. 

At  tbe  close  of  the  speeches,  which  occupied  about 


an  hour,  the  members  of  the  Council  were  introduced, 
personally  and  by  name,  to  tbe  Governor  and  the 
Mayor,  and  then  to  the  crowded  concourse.  Tbe  rest 
of  tbe  evening,  until  a  late  hour,  was  spent  in  a  free 
social  intermingling  of  tbe  delegates  with  each  other 
and  witli  tbe  guests  who  bad  been  invited  to  meet 
them.     A  band  of  music  enlivened  the  reception. 

On  tbe  morning  of  Thursday,  the  23d,  tbe  dele- 
gates and  the  resident  and  visiting  Presbyterian 
ministers  assembled  in  tbe  Chambers  Church,  at 
Broad  and  Sansom,  and  then  marched  in  procession 
to  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  which  tbe  opening 
services  were  to  be  beld.  The  procession  was  mar- 
shaled by  Samuel  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  with  General 
Hartranft,  e.x-Governor  of  the  State,  Col.  A.  Loudon 
Snowden,  Col.  R.  Dale  Benson,  and  JIaj.  Samuel  B. 
Ilucy,  as  aids.  Tlie  route  of  the  procession  was  lined 
by  numerous  spectators,  who  gazed  with  eager  interest 
uiion  tbe  scene.  It  was  estimated  that  not  less  than 
a  thousand  ministers  were  in  the  line.  They  crowded 
the  iilatform  and  tbe  lower  portion  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  whole  building,  even  to  its  standing  room, 
was  occupied  by  an  audience  of  at  least  four  thous- 
and persons. 

Tbe  morning  sessions  of  tbe  Alliance  were  held  in 
Horticultural  Hall,  and  the  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  Great  historical 
interest  centred  in  paintings  with  which  tlie  walls 
of  the  Hall  had  been  hung.  The  Rev.  Henry  C. 
McCook,  D.  D.,  had  designed  a  series  of  decorations 
which  blazoned  forth  tbe  leading  events  and  heroes 
in  tbe  histories  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  abroad, 
and  under  his  superintendence,  they  had  been  jiainted 
on  a  series  of  canvas  which  almost  completely  covered 
the  walls  of  tbe  building.  They  were  the  theme  of 
universal  and  constant  commendation. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publicixtion,  1334  Chests 
nut  street,  at  an  early  day  resolved  to  place  its 
building  at  the  service  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
for  social  intercommunion,  letter-writing,  and  other 
necessary  purposes,  to  present  each  member  with  a 
specially  prepared  and  handsomely  bound  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  its  publications,  and  to  extend  them  a 
formal  reception  in  tlieir  large  Assembly  room,  on 
Saturday  evening,  tbe  25th  of  September.  The  build- 
ing was  decorated  with  flags  and  supplied  witli  flowers 
during  the  sessions  of  tbe  Council.  The  reception  on 
tbe  Saturday  evening  was  largely  attended,  and  an 
apposite  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  tbe 
Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins,  ex-United  States  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  President  of  the  Centennial 
National  Bank,  and  also  a  member  of  tbe  Board. 

A  large  number  of  invitations  to  visit  public  places 
were  received  by  tbe  Council,  and  accepted  with 
thanks,  though  the  Council  in  a  body  was  unable  to 
respond  only  to  one  of  them.  On  the  Monday  after 
the  adjournment  it  visited  Princeton,  in  a  train 
sjiecially  provided  for  it,  and  was  received  by  tbe 
authorities  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  and  of  tbe 
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Theological  Seminary.  The  Eev.  Dr.  A.  T.  McGill 
addres.sed  the  guests  in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  and  the 
Eev.  Dr.  James  McCosh  in  the  Fir.st  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  addresses  were  also  delivered  by  the 
Eev.  Dr.s.  Main  and  Lang,  the  Eev.  Narayau  Shes- 
hadri,  and  George  II.  Stnart,  Esq. 

The  deepest  impression  which  from  the  first  and  to 
tlie  end  was  made  by  the  assembled  delegates,  was 
that  of  consecrated  intellectual  power.  This  promi- 
nent intellectuality  was  noted  with  emphasis  by  the 
secular  press,  and  it  provoked  the  criticism,  in  more 
than  one  quarter,  that  the  Presbyterian  ministry  is 
the  intellectual  mini.stry  of  the  Denominations.  An 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  prepared  papers 
read  on  the  occasion,  as  well  as  the  discussions  which 
followed  them,  were  striking  expressions  of  this 
mental  power  and  theological  culture.  Whilst, 
however,  the  powerfully  intellectual  tone  dominated, 
the  devotional  spirit  was  very  pervasive.  The  half 
hour  of  praise  and  prayer  with  which  the  .sessions  of 
every  day  were  opened  was  marked  by  a  tender 
spirituality  that  also  swayed  the  Council  at  times 
in  the  midst  of  the  routine  business. 

And  liow  suggestive  of  the  catholicity  of  Pres- 
byterianism  was  this  grand  Assembly  !  The  white, 
the  black,  tlie  copper-colored  races,  were  all  there. 
A  North  American  Indian,  a  Brahmin  from  India, 
and  Negroes  from  Africa  sat  with  Europeans,  and 
made  most  effective  addresses  to  the  thousands  of 
spectators  who  crowded  the  places  of  meeting.  The 
delegates  came  from  all  the  continents  and  from  the 
i.sles  of  the  sea.  A  grouping  of  the  list  show.s  that 
the  jilaces  actually  represented  were:  In  America — • 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  in  Europe — England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Bo- 
hemia, France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Spain;  in 
Asia — Sj'ria,  India,  Japan,  China  and  Ceylon;  in 
Africa — Egypt,  Gaboon  and  Corisco,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Basuto  Land ;  in  Australia — New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia,  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  and 
the  New  Hebrides,  while  papers  and  letters  were  re- 
ceived from  other  countries,  and  from  writers  who 
could  not  personally  be  present. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present  as  members 
of  the  Council,  and  as  representatives  of  the  General 
Asseml)ly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  (North):  Eev. William  P.  Breed,  D.D.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Eev.  Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.  D.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Eev.  S.  L  Prime,  d.d.,  New  York  city ; 
Eev.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  d.d.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Eev. 
John  Hull,  D.n.,  New  York  city;  Eev.  Thomas  S. 
Hastings,  d.d..  New  York  city;  Eev.  Henry  A.  Nel- 
son, D.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Eev.  William  Henry  Green, 
d.d.,  li,.d.  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Eev.  Villeroy  Eeed, 
D.B.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Eev.  James  B.  Sliaw,  d.d., 
Eocbester,  N.  Y. ;  Eev.  William  M.  Paxton,  d.d..  New 
York  city;  Eev.  George  W.  Musgrave,  d.d.,ll.d., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Eev.  Thomas  J.  Shepherd,  D.D., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Eev.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  n. D.,  Balti- 


more, Md.;  Eev.  James  L  Brownson,  D.  D. ,  Washing- 
ton, Pa.;  Eev.  John  C.  Lowrie,  D.D. ,  New  York  city; 
Eev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  d.d.,  Chicago,  III. ;  Eev.  Thomas 
H.  Skinner,  d.d.,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Eev.  Arthur  Pierson, 
D.D.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Eev.  Aaron  L.  Lind.sley,  d.d., 
Portland,  Oreg. ;  George  Junkin,  Esq. ,  Philadflpbia, 
Pa. ;  Eobert  N.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Hon. 
W.  E.  Dodge,  New  York  city ;  Hon.  Horace  Mayuard, 
Postmaster  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Hon.  Chaunccy  N.  Olds,  ll. d.,  Columbus,  O.;  Hon. 
William  Strong,  ll.  d.,  Ju.stice  Supreme  Court, 
U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Ferry, 
ex-President  Senate,  U.  S.  A. ;  His  Excellency,  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan,  ll.  d..  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Prof.  Stephen  Alexander, 
ll.  d.,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Henry  Day,  Esq.,  New  York 
city;  Hon.  Stanley  Matthews,  ll.  d.,  Cincinnati,  O. ; 
Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Hon. 
James  Eichardson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hovey  K.  Clarke, 
Esq.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Prof.  Ormond  Beatty,  LL.  D., 
Danville,  Ky. ;  T.  Charlton  Henry,  Esq.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Hon.  Joseph  Allison,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Prof.  Theodore  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  New  York  city; 
Henry  Ivison,  Esq.,  New  York  city;  George  S.  Drake, 
Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  following  gentlemen  represented  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  (South):  Eev.  Joseph  B.  Stratton,  D.  It., 
Natchez,  Miss. ;  Eev.  M.  H.  Houston,  Taylorsville, 
Ky. ;  Eev.  Henry  M.  Scudder,  D.  D.,  Ebenczcr,  Ky. ; 
Eev.  Charles  A.  Stillnian,  D.  D.,  Tuskaloo.sa,  Ala.; 
Eev.  John  Leighton  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Eev.  Joseph  E.  AVilson,  D.  D.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. ; 
Eev.  James  A.  Lefevre,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Eev. 
Allen  Wright,  Choctaw  N;vtion;  Eev.  George  D.  Arm- 
strong, D.  D.,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Eev.  W.  Urwick  Murh- 
land,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  5Id. ;  Eov.  William  E.  Boggs, 
D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Eev.  William  Brown,  D.  D., 
Fredericksburg,  Va. ;  Eev.  Charles  H.  Eead,  D.  D., 
Eichmond,  Va. ;  Eev.  Jacob  Henry  Smith,  D.  D., 
Green.sboro,  N.  C. ;  Hon.  John  L.  Marye,  Fredericks- 
burg, Va. ;  Judge  Thomas  Thompson,  ,  S.  C. ; 

William  P.  Webb,  Esq.,  Eutaw,  Ala.;  AV.  M.  Mc- 
Pheeters,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Hon.  Is:»c  D.  Jones, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hamilton,  Mobile, 
Ala.;  Patrick  Joyce,  Esq.,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Prof.  W. 
C.  Kerr,  North  Carolina;  D.  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Ala^ 
bama;  Prof.  C.  S.  Venable,  LL.  D.,  CharlottesWlle, 
Va. ;  Hon.  C.  B.  Moorej  Little  Eock,  Ark. ;  Judge 
James  M.  Baker,  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  J.  J.  Gresham, 
Esq.,  Macon,  Ga. ;  A.  P.  SIcCormick,  Es(i.,  Florida. 

The  Eev.  Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  the  senior 
Presbyterian  pastor  in  Philadelphia,  who,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  General  Cora:uittee  of  Arrangements,  was 
to  deliver  the  address  of  welcome  at  the  opening  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Alliance,  having  been  removed 
by  death,  as  had  also  the  Eev.  Elias  E.  Beadle,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  his  predecessor  in  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
General   Committee  of  Arrangements,  the  Eev.  W. 
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P.  Breed,  D.  D. ,  delivered  au  admirable  address  of 
welcome,  by  request. 

The  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  preaclx  the  opening  sermon  of  the 
Alliance,  having  also  been  called  to  his  reward,  the 
Kev.  W.  M.  Paxton,  D.  D.,  by  appointment,  rendered 
this  service.  From  Dr.  Pa.xtou's  excellent  sermon,  on 
Matt,  viii,  11,  we  make  the  following  extract,  which 
well  deserves  the  permanent  form  which  we  give  it. 

In  looking  back,  it  strikes  us — 

First,  That  one  prominent  characteristic  of  the  great 
famitij  of  Presbijicrian  churches  is  loyally  to  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  centre  from  which  all  our 
theology  starts,  the  foundation  from  which  we  draw 
all  our  inspiration.  We  do  not  claim  this  as  a  dis- 
tinction peculiar  to  ourselves,  but  we  point  to  it  as  a 
characteristic  that  needs  to  be  emphasized.  Jesus 
Christ  stands  out  before  us  as  a  great  historical  char- 
acter. It  is  a  simple  fact  that  He  is  the  greatest  per- 
sonage in  the  world's  history,  the  mightiest  force  in 
the  world's  action,  the  grandest  influence  in  its  civili- 
zation. Hence  the  inquiry,  Who  is  He  ?  is  tlie  ques- 
tion that  is  b.ack  of  all  other  (luestions.  The  answer 
to  this  by  each  individual  determines  his  own  jier- 
sonal  experiences  and  character.  The  answer  to 
this  by  a  church  or  denomination  of  Christians 
determines  the  value  of  the  religion  which  it  te.aches 
and  the  measure  and  character  of  its  efficiency  in  the 
world. 

If  you  give  the  Arian  or  Socinian  answer,  which 
denies  His  divinity,  even  though  it  accredits  Him  as 
the  highest  of  created  beings,  or  as  a  divinely-endowed 
man,  you  have  a  religion  which  leaves  man  in  a  state 
of  sin  without  a  Redeemer,  under  a  consciousness  of 
guilt  without  au  atonement,  and  with  no  incentive 
but  that  of  a  pure  humanitarianism  to  raise  him  to 
something  higher  and  better. 

If  you  take  the  Gnostic  answer,  which  denies  His 
hunxanity,  or  the  Apollinarian  answer,  wliich  denies 
Him  a  rational  spirit — the  place  of  human  intelligence 
being  supplied  in  Him  by  the  eternal  Logos,  then  you 
have  a  religion  which  brings  us  in  contact  with  the 
Divine,  without  a  single  element  of  human  comfort 
or  consolation.  We  have  no  "daysman"  to  represent 
our  nature  in  any  form  of  mediation  between  God 
and  man ;  no  form  of  humanity  to  bear  the  burden  of 
our  guilt;  no  brother  or  friend  to  open  to  us  a  heart 
of  sympathy,  or  to  soothe  the  bitterness  of  human 
woe. 

Or  if,  advancing  to  later  times,  you  take  the  answer 
of  Schleiermacher,  or  any  of  the  more  advanced  theo- 
ries of  philosophic  speculation  which  regard  Christ  as 
the  ideal  man — the  one  man  in  whom  the  ideal  of 
humanity  comes  to  its  fullest  realization — and  He  the 
source  of  new  life  to  others  by  awakening  in  them 
the  same  God-consciousness,  then  you  have  a  religion 
in  which  Christ  is  lost  in  humanity,  and  the  glorious 
person  of  the  God-man  Jlediator  is  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery and  lost  to  the  view  of  faith. 


But  if,  turning  from  all  these  hidings  of  His  power 
and  glorj',  we  take  the  answer  of  Nathanael:  "Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God;  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel;"  or 
of  Peter:  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God;"  or  of  Martha:  "I  believe  that  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  that  should  come  into  the 
world;"  or  of  Thomas:  "  My  Lord  and  my  God;"  or 
of  Paul:  "In  Him  dwells  all  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
head bodily;"  or  of  John:  "  And  the  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we  beheld  His  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father),  full 
of  grace  and  truth" — then  you  have  standing  out 
before  your  apprehension  a  glorious  Person — God,  yet 
man;  very  God,  yet  very  man — God  and  man  in  one 
Person,  that,  by  the  mysterious  union  of  their  two 
natures  in  one  Person,  he  might  reconcile  God  to 
man  by  making  expiation,  and  man  to  God  by  mak- 
ing intercession  for  him. 

This  is  tlie  glorious  Person  to  whom  the  Presby- 
terian heart  and  the  Presbyterian  faith  has  ever  been 
loyal.  It  was  in  the  light  of  this  wonderful  Person 
that  Augustine  interpreted  the  scriptures,  and  drew 
out  that  marvelous  Christo-centric  system  of  theology 
that  has  guided  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  has  shed 
its  light  of  hojie  and  peace  all  down  the  ages. 

It  was  this  gracious  Person  who,  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  Vaudois  and  Waldenses,  enabled  them  to 
preserve  the  light  of  truth  through  the  dark  night  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  enkiudlo  again  the  torch  of 
the  Reformation. 

It  was  this  truth,  the  person  of  Je.sus  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  God  in  Him,  that  inspired  and  guided  the 
Refornratlon.  It  was  heart  loyalty  to  the  person  of 
Christ  that  enabled  John  Knox,  as  the  English  Am- 
b.issador  testified,  "to  put  more  life  into  his  hearers 
from  the  pulpit  in  one  hour  than  GOO  trumpets. "  It  is 
this  truth  that  leads  the  van  of  our  doctrinal  beliefs, 
and  all  else  follows  in  its  train.  It  has  stood  foremost 
in  Confessions  and  sj-mbols  of  our  churches,  age  after 
age,  until  at  length  it  found  its  simplest  and  most 
perfect  expression  in  the  Westminster  Catechism — 
"The  only  Redeemer  of  God's  elect  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  being  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  became 
man,  by  taking  to  himself  a  true  bod/  and  a  rea-son- 
able  soul,  and  so  was  and  continued  to  be  God  and 
man  in  two  distinct  natures  and  one  person  forever. ' ' 

Here  is  the  person  of  a  living  Redeemer,  around 
whom  ray  affections  may  el  aster,  who  has  the  worth 
of  divinity  to  give  value  to  His  sacrifice,  the  form  of 
humanity  to  suffer  the  law  penalty  which  humanity 
has  incurred — a  wealth  of  love  to  challenge  our 
afifectlonand  a  motive  to  .service  which  hinds  us  to  Him 
with  the  bands  of  a  man  and  cords  of  love.  Such  is 
the  religion  that  a  proper  apprehension  of  the  person 
of  Christ  must  ever  produce.  A  stalwart  religion, 
that  grasps  by  faith  the  arm  of  a  mighty  Redeemer;  a 
strong  love,  that  holds  Him  in  a  steadfast  embrace;  a 
warmth  of  devotion,  that  counts  all  things  as  loss 
for  Christ,  and  a  courage  that  smiles  at  the  stake, 
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and  triumphs  in  a  martyr's  victory.  Obscure  the 
glory  of  that  person  and  the  Church  sinlcs  into  imbe- 
cility. 

Be  assured  th:it  no  Church  can  ever  bear  an  effect- 
\\a\  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  world  but  a  Church 
that  is  loyal  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Srcnnd.  A  second  distinction  of  our  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  }>ast  is  their  character  as  witness-hearers. 
We  should  certainly  fail  to  understand  ourscU'cs  or  to 
appreciate  our  mission  in  the  future  if  we  should  let 
this  fact  drop  from  our  memories,  or  fail  of  its  reali- 
zation in  our  consciousness  as  we  prosecute  our  work. 

"Ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith  the  Lord"  (Isaiah 
xliii,  10).  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in 
.Terusalera  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria  and  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth"  (i,  8).  These 
and  similar  Scriptures  seem  from  the  beginning  to 
have  taken  a  deep  hold  upon  the  Presbyterian  heart, 
and  to  have  come  to  a  vivid  realization  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  whole  Church.  Accordingly  the  long 
line  of  our  past  history  is  strewn  with  testimonies, 
confessions  and  witnesses  to  the  truths  of  God,  writ- 
ten in  symbols,  delivered  in  pulpits,  illustrated  in 
glorious  and  illustrious  lives,  uttered  amidst  the 
flames  and  sealed  with  blood.  Hence,  as  we  look 
back,  we  are  compassed  about  with  a  great  cloud  of 
witnesses — Paul  witnessing  against  the  Judaizing 
tendencies  of  the  carnal  heart  which  afterwards 
effloresced  in  Romanism,  and  against  a  philosophy, 
falsely  so  called,  which  has  only  now  reached  its 
ultimate  evolution.  Augustine  witnessing  for  the 
sovereignty  of  God  and  the  doctrines  of  Grace,  when 
the  Pelagian  heresy  threatened  to  pale  their  glory. 
Tlie  Waldenses  witnessing,  midst  sword  and  flame, 
for  freedom  of  thought  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  for  the  precious  doctrines  of  the 
Cross,  wheu  the  light  of  these  truths  was  almost 
extinguished  by  the  overlaying  of  vain  traditions 
and  the  smothering  accretions  of  Romish  supersti- 
tion. Then,  again,  we  have  the  witnesses  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Bible, 
to  its  immediate  and  plenary  inspiration,  to  its 
all-sufficiency  and  infallibility  as  the  only  and 
authoritative  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  against  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  tradition  as  a  coordinate  rule  of 
faith,  and  against  the  presumptuous  claim  of  the 
Papacy  to  be  the  infallible  teacher  of  the  true  faith 
and  the  final  j  udge  of  all  controversies.  It  was  this 
witness  that  broke  the  chain  that  bound  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  cloisters  of  the  Romish  monasteries,  and 
opened  the  truth  of  God  to  the  people.  Then  came 
the  voices  of  witness  bearers,  like  the  sound  of  manj' 
waters,  testifying  to  the  contents  of  Heaven's  precious 
message  to  man.  They  witnessed  to  a  salvation  only 
effected  through  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ; 
not  by  human  merit,  not  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  we  have  done,  not  by  penance  or  self  sacrifice,  as 
the  priesthood  taught;  nor  yet  by  the  life  of  Christ  as 


a  model  for  imitation,  charming  us  to  a  better  life  and 
lifting  us  to  the  realization  of  an  ideal  humanity,  as 
rationalism  suggested  then  and  is  urging  now;  but  by 
the  elficacy  of  an  atonement  which  expiates  sin  by  sat- 
isfying the  ])enalty  of  the  broken  law,  and  .secures  free 
pardon  and  a  gracious  acceptance  for  fallen  man.  It 
was  this  eft'ective  witnessing  to  the  love  of  God  in  the 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  that  broke  the  fetters  of 
spiritual  despotism  and  produced  the  Reformation. 
As  benighted  men,  who  had  trembled  under  the  idea 
of  God  as  an  inexorable  Judge,  lifted  their  eyes  to 
the  face  of  a  Father  in  heaven  whom  they  felt  sure 
loved  them,  they  adored,  worshiped  and  believed. 
Xo  less  powerful  was  their  ■witness  to  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faitli  alone,  and  to  the  efficacy  of 
Divine  grace  in  the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of 
the  soul.  We  cannot  follow  in  detail  the  long  line 
of  witnesses.  But  among  all  these  witnesses  one  voice, 
clear  and  strong,  falls  upon  our  ears.  It  comes  to 
us  like  the  shout  of  a  king.  It  is  a  sound  that  made 
thrones  rock  and  monarchs  tremble.  It  comes  from 
the  misty  hills  of  Scotland.  It  is  the  voice  of  John 
Knox,  witnessing  to  the  kingship  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  He  alone  is  the  King  and  Head  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  Christ's  house,  Christ's  kingdom. 
He  alone  has  the  right  to  fix  her  Institutions  and 
appoint  her  Ordinances.  He  alone  is  her  Supreme 
Head  and  Governor.  Hence  we  can  acknowledge 
no  Pope;  can  bow  to  no  potentate;  and  when  a  cv\  il 
ruler  dares  to  plant  his  foot  within  the  Church 
to  claim  dominion  over  the  consciences  of  Christ's 
people  and  assert  the  possession  of  a  power  which 
the  King  of  Kings  has  not  given  him,  it  must  be 
a  violation  of  Christ's  crown  rights  and  a  usurpation 
of  Christ's  prerogative.  Nor  was  this  a  solitary 
voice.  A  long  line  of  witnesses  repeated  the  testi- 
mony. It  was  uttered  by  petitions,  by  remonstrances, 
by  solemn  leagues  and  covenants — in  Councils,  in 
Convocations,  in  Parliaments — and  proclaimed  by  the 
cannon's  roar  upon  the  battle-field.  It  was  a  witness 
that  disenthralled  Scotland  and  secured  the  chartered 
freedom. 

As  we  assemble  to-day  the  voices  of  all  these 
witnesses  are  sounding  in  our  ears.  They  recall  our 
history.  They  remind  us  of  our  ancestors.  They 
shame  our  imbecility.  They  confront  \is  with  these 
blood-sealed  testimonies  of  heroic  devotion  to  Jesus 
Christ.  They  call  us  to  repeat  the  same  iritness,  to 
give  up  no  principle,  to  surrender  no  truth.  They 
point  to  the  coming  contest,  and  c;ill  us  "to  fight  a 
good  fight,"  "to  stand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having 
done  all  to  stand." 

Again  we  notice  that  a  third  characteristic  of  Prcs- 
hi/f'Crianisni  is  its  catholieitif. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  the  catholic  Church, 
nor  a  catholic  Church,  for  this  at  present  is  an 
impossibility.  No  church  can  be  catholic  until 
its  doctrine  and  polity  has  been  preached  and  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  whole  world.     Yet,  strange  to 
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say;  this  appellation,  catholic,  has  been  appropriated 
by  many  claimants — l>y  the  ancient  Arians,  by  the 
Greek  Churcli,  by  tlic  Roman  Catholics,  and  even  by 
the  Douatists,  the  most  narrow  and  exclusive  of  the 
Separatists.  "We  make  no  such  absurd  pretension. 
We  are  not  catholics,  but  catholic.  We  are  not  the 
catholic  Church,  but  a  part  of  the  great  Universal 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  has  many  members, 
who  bear  many  names.  Our  name  is  Presbyterian. 
As  another  has  expressed  it,  "  Christian  is  our  name, 
Presbyterian  our  surname."  We  are  Presbyterian 
Christians — Christians,  because  we  belong  to  Christ; 
Presbjiierians,  beciiuse  we  believe  that  the  true  origi- 
nal Apostolic  Episcopacy  was  Presbytery.  Our  prin- 
ciples and  jjolity  and  methods  of  operation  are  all 
catholic,  and  may  be  reduced  to  practice  with  a  won- 
derful facUity  under  any  circumstances  and  in 
any  nationality.  Our  Presbyterianism,  for  example, 
is  catholic  in  its  idea  of  the  Church. 

As  defined  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  the 
Church  "consists  of  all  those  throughout  tlie  world 
who  profess  tlie  true  religion,  with  their  children. ' ' 
Here  is  a  definition  as  wide  as  universality  itself. 
It  unchurches  no  one,  but  comprehends  the  whole 
world  of  believers  in  the  amplitude  of  its  charitable 
embrace.  Again,  our  system  is  also  catholic  in  its 
polity.  It  is  not  founded,  like  Pai)acy  and  Prelacy, 
upon  the  narrow  and  exclusive  model  of  the  Jewish 
Temple,  but  upon  the  free,  popular  and  catholic 
system  of  tlie  synagogue  worship.  Its  first  jirinciple 
is  the  riglits  of  the  people.  Church  power  does 
not  rest  in  the  clergy.  The  peojjle  are  not  sub- 
ject to  Popes  and  Prelates,  but  have  a  right  to  a 
substantive  part  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 
It  affirms  the  universal  Priesthood  of  believers,  which 
makes  them  all  equ.al,  also  the  parity  of  the  minis- 
try— they  all  stand  upon  equal  footing.  Upon  this 
basis  of  free  and  equal  riglits  the  ruling  elder,  the 
reiiresentative  of  the  people,  joins  with  the  minister 
in  all  acts  of  judicial  authority.  These,  then,  are 
principles  of  a  far-reaching  and  catholic  sweep.  They 
are  c;ipable  of  an  ajiplication  to  people  of  all  classes, 
to  every  form  of  national  government  and  under  all 
the  circumstances  in  which  human  life  is  cast. 

Again,  our  Presbyterianism  is  catholic  in  the  spirit 
of  love  with  which  we  can  co-operate  with  evan- 
gelical Cliristians  of  every  name  in  works  of  faith 
and  labors  of  love.  We  have  no  peculiarity,  no  pre- 
j  udiee,  no  hobby,  to  dig  a  cliasm  of  separation  between 
US  and  other  servants  of  our  common  Master.  To 
all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  can  open  our 
hearts  with  the  warmest  affection;  to  all  who  are 
building  the  walls  of  Ziou  we  can  offer  a  helping 
hand,  and  our  only  contest  is  who  shall  build  the 
wall  strongest  and  highest.  AVe  can  recognize  the 
ordination  of  the  Episcopalian  and  the  baptism  of 
the  Baptist.  AVe  can  respond  with  all  our  hearts  to 
the  "  Amen  "  of  the  Methodist  and  join  with  our 
brethren  in  any  psalmody  that  puts  the  crown  upon 
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the  brow  of  Jesus.  Thus  it  is  that  our  system, 
whether  viewed  in  detail  or  regarded  as  a  whole,  is 
catholic  in  all  its  features,  and  is  capable  of  an 
expansion  to  the  uttermost  circumference  of  our 
humanity. 

There  is  a  Persian  fable  which  tells  of  a  young 
prince  who  brought  to  his  father  .a  nutsliell,  which, 
when  opened  with  a  spring,  contained  a  little  tent,  of 
such  ingenious  construction  that  when  spread  in  the 
nursery  the  children  couUl  play  under  its  folds;  when 
opened  in  the  council  chamber  the  king  and  his 
counsellors  could  sit  beneath  its  ciinopy;  when  placed 
in  the  court-yard  the  family  and  all  the  servants  could 
gather  under  its  shade ;  when  pitched  upon  the  plain 
where  the  soldiers  were  encamped  the  whole  army 
could  gather  within  its  inclosure.  It  possessed  a 
quality  of  boundless  adapfcibility  and  e.xpansiveness. 
This  little  tent  is  the  symbol  of  our  system.  It  is  all 
contained  within  the  nutshell  of  the  Gospel.  Open  it 
in  the  nursery,  and  the  parents  and  children  will  sit 
with  delight  beneath  its  folds.  Spread  it  in  the 
court-yard,  and  the  whole  hoiLsehold  will  assemble 
for  morning  and  evening  worship  beneath  its  shadow. 
Open  it  in  the  village,  and  it  becomes  a  church,  and 
the  whole  town  worships  under  its  canopy.  Pitch  it 
upon  the  plain,  and  a  great  sacramental  army  will 
gather  under  it.  Send  it  out  to  the  heathen  world, 
and  it  becomes  a  great  pavilion,  that  fills  and  covers 
the  earth. 

But  ill  this  endeavor  to  understand  our  mission  in 
the  past,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  that  a  fourth  char- 
acteristic of  our  Prcsbi/ifrianism  is  its  intimate  coniicc- 
iion  with  civil  liberty.  This  is  certainly  one  of  our  his- 
toric distinctions,  but  we  have  time  only  for  a 
passing  glance.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  Calvinism 
has  always  been  hated  by  infidels  and  Presbyterianism 
by  tyrants.  King  James  I  said,  at  the  Hamjiton 
Court  Conference,  "  Ye  are  aiming  at  a  Scots  Presby- 
tery, wliich  agrees  with  monarchy  as  well  as  God  and 
the  devil."  By  monarchy  James  doubtless  meant 
his  own  will,  which  was  tyranny.  To  that  great- 
hearted Presbj'terian,  Mellville,  he  said:  "There 
never  will  be  quiet  in  this  country  till  half  a  dozen 
of  ye  be  hanged  or  banished."  "  Tush,  sir,"  replied 
MelUnlle,  "threaten  your  courtiers  in  that  manner! 
but,  God  be  glorified,  it  will  not  be  in  j-our  power  to 
hang  or  exile  His  truth. "  "  The  doctrine  "  (that  is, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Presbj'terians),  said  Charles  I, 
' '  is  anti-monarchical. "  "I  will  say, ' '  he  continued, 
' '  that  there  was  not  a  wiser  man  since  Solomon  than 
he  who  said,  'No  Bishop,  no  King.'"  It  was 
doubtless  a  wise  saying. 

Civil  and  religious  liberty  are  linked  together. 
If  there  is  liberty  in  the  Church  there  wUl  be  liberty 
in  the  State;  if  there  is  no  Bi.sliop  in  the  Church 
there  will  be  no  tyrant  on  the  throne.  This  brings 
us  to  the  very  centre  of  truth  upon  this  subject; 
civil  lilxrty  sjirings  out  of  the  very  core  of  Presby- 
terian doctrine  and  polity.     One  of  the  great  truths 
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asserted  and  estjiblished  by  tlie  Keforination  was 
"  tlie  kiiigshii)  of  all  helicvcrs;"  tlicy  are  all  equal 
and  all  kings.  This  is  just  the  first  priucijile  of  our 
I'resliyterianisni,  "the  rights  of  the  people."  In 
whom  docs  Chureh  power  rest,  iu  the  people  or  in 
the  clergy  ?  AVhen  j'ou  settle  this  question  you 
decide  the  question  of  the  civil  liberty  of  the  nation. 
If  you  decide  that  the  power  rests  with  the  clergy, 
then  you  establish  a  princijjle  which,  by  an  inevit- 
able analogy,  associates  itself  with  the  princiiile  that 
the  civil  power  rests  in  kings  aud  nobles. 

But  if  you  settle,  as  Presbyti'rians  do,  that  Church 
power  rests  in  the  people,  iu  the  Church  itself,  tlieu 
from  this  i)riuciple  .springs  the  other,  that  civil  power 
rests  in  the  peoijle  themselves,  and  that  all  civil 
rulers  are  the  servants  of  the  peoijle. 

Accordingly  Dr.  Schaflf  in  his  history  of  creeds  says 
that  "the  iualieruible  rights  of  an  American  citizen 
are  nothing  but  the  Protestant  idea  of  the  general 
priesthood  of  believers  applied  to  the  civil  sjihere  or 
developed  into  the  corresponding  idea  of  the  general 
kiugship  of  free  men.  Hence  it  is  that  history  shows 
that  from  the  underlying  principle  of  our  Presby- 
teriauism  has  sprung  the  civil  and  political  freedom 
of  many  nations.  The  Westminster  Review,  which 
certiiinly  has  no  leaning  toward  Presbyterianism, 
says:  "Calvin  sowed  the  seeds  of  liberty  in  Em-ope, 
and  evoked  a  moral  energy  which  Christianity  has 
not  felt  since  the  era  of  persecution." 

"  The  peculiar  ethical  temperament  of  Calvinism," 
it  continues,  ' '  is  precisely  that  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Catacombs  and  the  desert,  and  was 
created  under  the  same  stimulus. "  Again  it  says, 
"Calvinism  saved  Europe."  The  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic  historian  Bossuet,  speaking  of  the  General 
Synod  of  France  in  1.559,  says:  "A  great  social  revo- 
lution has  been  effected.  "Within  the  centre  of  the 
French  Jlonarchy  Calvin  and  his  disciples  have  estab- 
lished a  spiritual  Republic."  Macaulay  has  .shoivn 
that  the  great  revolution  of  1(588,  which  gave  liberty 
to  England,  was  in  a  great  measure  purchased  by 
the  labors,  sacrifices,  treasure,  and  blood  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  But  the  most  con.spicuous 
illustration  of  this  principle  was  the  birth  of  the 
American  Republic.  Our  national  historian,  Ban- 
croft, says,  ' '  He  who  will  not  honor  the  memory 
and  respect  the  influence  of  Calvin  knows  but  little 
of  the  origin  of  American  liberty." 

Dr.  Schafi',  the  honored  historian  of  our  Creeds, 
says:  "The  principles  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  can  be  traced  through  the  intervening  link  of 
Puritanism  to  Calvinism,  which,  with  all  its  theo- 
logical rigor,  has  been  the  chief  educator  of  manlj' 
character  and  promoter  of  constitutional  freedom  in 
modern  times."  Chief  Justice  Tilghman  says  that 
"  The  framcrs  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stiites 
borrowed  verymnch  of  the  form  of  our  Republic  from 
that  form  of  Prcsbj'terian  Church  government  devel- 
oped in  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 


of  Scotland."  But  time  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue 
the  thought.  Enough  has  been  .said  to  remind  us  of 
our  history  and  to  :i.ssure  us  that  the  church  of  the 
future,  the  church  that  is  to  be  most  effective  in 
couquering  the  world  for  Christ,  will  be  a  church 
that  is  loyal  to  the  great  priuciijle  of  civil  aud 
religious  freedom. 

V.  Again,  if  time  had  permitted,  I  had  thought  to 
mention  as  another  characteristic  of  our  Presbyterian- 
Ism,  its  educational  character.  Our  historian  Ban- 
croft says  that  "  Calvin  wtis  the  father  of  popular 
education,  the  inventor  of  the  sy.steni  of  free  schools. " 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  home 
education,  instruction  in  the  Bible  and  Catechism, 
have  been  a  characteristic  of  our  Presbyterian  fami- 
lies, and  that  wherever  our  churches  have  gone  they 
have  carried  with  them  the  school,  the  academy,  and 
the  college.  From  no  quarter,  therefore,  could  a 
lirotest  come  witji  more  propriety  than  from  this 
Council,  against  the  godless  secularity  which  charac- 
terizes so  much  of  the  boasted  education  of  the  present 
time. 

VI.  I  had  thought,  also,  to  point  your  attention 
to  the  missionary  character  of  our  whole  family  of 
churches.  But  the  simple  mention  of  this  fact  suf- 
fices, as  we  now  pass  in  conclusion  to  our  second 
question. 

What  should  he  our  mission  in  the  future? 

The  answer  is  simple  and  brief.  "  To  stand  in 
our  lot,"  to  repeat  the  same  record,  to  follow  in  the 
same  line,  to  cultivate  the  same  characteristics,  to 
aim  at  the  same  distinctions.  Let  our  hearts  cleave 
to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  with  a  loyal  affection 
and  devoted  service.  Let  us,  like  our  fathers,  be  in- 
trepid witnesses  for  the  truth  of  God  amid  a  crooked 
and  perverse  generation.  Let  us  stand  fast  by  the 
princii>les  of  religious  liberty,  which  have  given  the 
boon  of  civil  aud  political  freedom  to  the  world. 
Let  us  maintain  our  principle  of  liberty,  which  brings 
us  into  co-operative  unity  with  other  Christians  in 
the  whole  work  of  the  Master's  kingdom.  Let  us 
assert  our  catholicity  before  the  world,  that  ours  is 
a  system  adapted  to  a  world-wide  eflSciency  and 
capable  of  a  universal  prevalence.  Let  us  cultivate 
the  spirit  of  missions,  and  catching  oxii  inspiration 
from  the  Cross  of  Christ,  let  us  work  on,  in  the 
confidence  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ. 

There  is  nothing  in  oirr  past  record  that  we  could 
wi.sh  changed — no  characteristics  that  we  could  im- 
prove by  alteration.  "We  need  no  changed  plans,  no 
novel  principles,  no  new  creeds.  Our  sj^stem  con- 
tains all  the  elements  of  efiiciency  which  in  times 
past  have  proved  to  be  the  power  of  God,  aud 
all  the  elements  of  blessing  which  have  glad- 
dened the  world.  Our  polity,  as  administered 
by  our  fathers,  has  been  a  benediction  to  the 
world,  and  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  fail  of  the 
same  result  in  time  to  come.     This  is  an  age  of  pro- 
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gress;  let  us  progress,  not  by  changing  God's  truth, 
not  by  altering  a  system  which  has  been  baptized  by 
unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  let  us  progress  iu  all 
holy  activities,  in  all  Christian  work,  in  our  love 
for  the  souls  of  men  and  in  the  intelligence  and 
ardor  of  our  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the 
cause  and  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  progress 
ia  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
our  past  history  and  of  the  promise  of  the  future 
which  it  embodies.  What  God  did  in  time  past  for 
our  fathers  is  but  the  type  and  promise  of  what  He 
will  do  for  us  now.  The  Lord  God  of  Elijah  will  be 
the  God  of  Eli.sha.  Let  us  seize  the  falling  mantle, 
and  as  by  faith  we  smite  the  waters,  let  us  cry: 
"Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers?"  We 
should  train  our  children  in  the  memory  of  their 
mighty  acts.  The  historian  Sallust  tells  us  that  the 
Roman  mothers  trained  their  children  iu  the  presence 
of  the  busts  and  sfcxtucs  of  their  ancestors.  In  like 
manner  we  sliould  train  our  children  and  our  rising 
ministry,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  their  fore- 
fathers, in  all  the  memories  of  our  past  history,  and 
urge  them,  as  the  Roman  mothers  did,  never  to  be 
satisfied  while  the  virtues  and  victories  of  the  past 
were  more  numerous  or  more  glorious  than  those  of 
the  present. 

But  how  are  these  results  to  be  attained  ?  By 
unity  of  ac^tion.  By  bringing  together  these  Presby- 
terian bodies  from  every  part  of  the  world,  not  in  an 
organic  union,  but  into  such  oneness  of  thought  and 
.sympathy  that  they  shall  act  in  a  co-operative  unity, 
like  several  armies  moving  against  a  common  enemj', 
animated  by  the'  same  spirit  and  aiming  at  the  same 
result.  But  again  the  question  returns:  How  shall 
this  be  done?  How  shall  this  unity  be  secured? 
Not  by  resolutions ;  not  by  the  decrees  of  Coun- 
cils ;  not  by  ecclesiastical  pressure ;  but  by  the 
power  of  warm  Christian  affection.  The  unity 
must  not  be  from  without,  Init  from  within  ;  it 
must  be  from  that  love  which  unites  heart  to 
heart,  until  the  bond  encircles  the  whole  family. 
The  smallest  Presbyterian  body  struggling  under 
discouragement  in  the  most  distant  coimtry  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  it  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is 
linked  in  effective  sympathy  with  a  great  family  of 
vigorous  churches  who  feel  for  them  and  will  act  with 
them  in  their  time  of  need.  No  church  must  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  feeling  of  .solitary  orphanage.  Tlie 
brethren  must  take  home  from  this  family  council 
the  salutations  of  the  churches  to  each  other,  and 
such  messages  of  love  and  s^fnipathy  ;is  will  make 
the  discouraged  lift  their  f;ices  from  the  dust,  and 
thank  God  and  t;ike  coiirage.  So,  too,  the  churches 
aud  brethren  laboring  in  the  great  centres  and  bear- 
ing the  burdens  of  heavy  responsibilities  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  in  this  strain  and  struggle  they 
have  the  support  of  brethren  and  churches  who  feel 
and  work  with  them  and  for  them,  and  that  from 
the  vast  family  all  over  the  e;irth  prayers  are  going 


up  for  their  success.  But  here,  still,  the  que-stion 
returns:  "  How  is  this  to  be  effected?"  Only  by  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  all  our 
churches  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  ministers 
and  people.  "It  is  not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  He 
is  the  Spirit  of  love,  who  must  bind  all  our 
hearts  in  unity;  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  must 
take  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  us;  the 
Spirit  of  courage,  wlio  must  make  us  witnesses  for 
Christ,  and  the  Spirit  of  power,  who  alone  can  give  us 
the  victory.  As  the  disciples  waited  at  Jerusalem  so 
we  should  wait  here,  with  one  accord,  for  the  coming 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  we  separate  carry  the  bene- 
diction with  us  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Presb3rt;erian  Board  of  Church  Erection. 
The  field  of  this  Board  is  the  United  States,  with  all 
their  Territories.  Their  work  during  the  last  year 
extended  from  Eastern  New  York  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  from  Alaska  to  Florida,  including  almost 
every  nationality.  For  the  Freedmen  in  the  South 
they  secured  during  the  year  sixteen  houses  of  wor- 
ship, and  nearly  as  many  school-houses,  for  nearly 
every  church  has  its  sdiool,  taught  in  the  same  build- 
ing. Not  le,ss  than  ninety  churches  and  chapels  have 
been  secured  for  these  colored  people,  by  the  help  of 
the  Board.  In  Utah,  that  land  of  moral  darkness, 
they  have  erected  nineteen  more  of  these  light^houses, 
whose  gladsome  rays  are  penetrating  the  surrounding 
gloom  of  moral  darkness.  In  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska they  have  built  fifty-one  churches.  In  all 
they  have  aided  two  hundred  and  fil'teen  churches, 
during  the  year,  in  the  erection  of  houses  for  the 
worship  of  God.  The  opening  of  these  two  hundred 
aud  fifteen  sanctuaries  has  been  the  occasion  of  un- 
speakable joy  to  thousands  of  God's  poor  people, 
who  for  years  past  have  not  known  what  it  was  to 
have  a  Christian  home  or  the  stated  means  of  grace. 

The  work  and  method  of  this  Board  are  as  follows: 
1.  The  design  of  the  Board  is  to  aid  feeble  churches 
(not  able  of  themselves)  to  secure  comfortable  but 
uncostlyhouses  of  worship //Tc.o/ (/</;<.  2.  Tlie  Board 
in  no  ause  gives  moreth:in  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the 
building,  and  in  but  few  cases  so  much  as  that.  3.  The 
average  cost  of  the  buildings  is  $2000,  and  the  average 
of  the  Board's  grant  is  $500,  which  must  pay  the  last 
cent  of  debt,  and  leave  the  property  and  congregation 
unencumbered.  4.  To  guard  the  property  against 
alienation  and  loss  liy  fire,  the  parties  receiving  aid 
must  give  the  Board  a  first  and  only  mortgage,  also  a 
perpetual  policy  of  insurance  for  the  amount  received. 
.5.  No  application  is  enterfciined  or  grant  made  by  the 
Board  without  the  endorsement  of  the  Presbytery 
under  whose  care  the  church  is.  6.  This  endorse- 
ment must  certify  that  the  church  applying  has  done 
all  it  can  to  help  itself,  and  that  the  amount  asked 
for  is  rcaUy  needed  to  complete  the  building  free  of 
debt.  7.  The  church  aided  must  also  promise  to  send 
the  Board  an  annual  collection.     8.  The  Board  now 
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holds  securities  on  churches  for  more  than  $1,000,000, 
protecting  property  worth  over  |3, 500, 000.  This 
amount  is  yearly  increasing. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  are:  Rev.  Joseph  Few- 
smith,  D.D.,  President;  F.  G.  Burnham,  Esq.,  Vice 
President;  Rev.  H.  R.  Wilson,  D.D.,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  Eev.  David  Magie,  D.D.,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; Rev.  H.  R.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Treasurer.  Office,  23 
Centre  street,  New  York  city. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  The 
germ  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  was 
planted  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1H;!3.  Its  original 
design  was  the  publication  of  tracts  and  other  small 
works  treating  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  and  polity 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Among  tho.se  most 
zealous  and  active  in  bringing  about  an  organization 
for  this  purpose  were  the  Revs.  Ashbel  Green,  D.D., 
John  McDowell,  d.d.,  C.  C.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  William 
M.  Engles,  D.D,,  Samuel  G.  Winchester,  and  among 
the  ruling  elders,  Solomen  Allen,  Matthew  L.  Bevan, 
Alexander  Symington,  Alexander  W.  Mitchell,  m.d., 
and  Alexander  Henry,  with  many  others  of  like 
minds.  An  overture  was  drawn  up  and  laid  before 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  which,  on  November  21st, 
1833,  organized  and  established  "  The  Presbyterian 
Tract  and  Sunday  School  Book  Society."  Being 
without  funds  and  without  tracts,  during  the  first 
year  the  Society  accomplished  little,  but  in  1S3.5 
issued  its  first  tract.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  Bap- 
tism, its  author  being  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  d.d., 
of  Princeton,  N.  .T.  This  was  followed  by  others, 
until  in  1838  it  had  issued  eighteen  tracts  and  one 
small  volume,  of  which  its  entire  issue  was  104,000 
copies.  In  the  latter  year  (1838)  this  young  but  now 
growing  Society  was  offi'red  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  primiptly  and 
cordially  accepted  the  grant,  and  reorganized  the 
Institution,  under  the  name  of  "The  Assembly's 
Board  of  Publication  of  Tracts  and  Sunday-school 
Books,"  which  in  1839  was  again  changed  to  the 
present  name,  ' '  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion." The  Assembly  also  eilflowed  the  Board  with 
ample  powers  to  conduct  a  work  demanded  by  the 
wants  of  a  wide  and  rapidly  growing  Denomination. 
The  first  small  volume  issued  by  it  was  entitled 
"The  Way  of  Salvation,"  by  the  Rev.  Archibald 
'  Alexander,  D.  D.  The  scope  of  the  Board's  work  was 
broadened  by  the  Assembly  so  as  to  include  the  pub- 
'  lication  also  "of  approved  works  in  support  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  Reformation,  as  exhibited  in 
the  doctrines  and  order  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  whatever  else  the  Assembly  may  direct, ' '  which, 
permanent  or  periodical,  are  adapted  to  promote 
sound  learning  and  true  religion.  The  Society's 
Board  of  Managers  was  con-stituted  of  forty  ministers 
and  forty  laymen  (afterwards  increa.sed  to  a  total  of 
104),  divided  into  four  classes,  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one  class  to  go 
out  of  office  each  year. 


The  semi-centenary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  in  its  complete 
arrangements,  occurring  in  the  year  1839,  the  Assem- 
bly appointed  the  second  Sabliath  in  December  of 
that  year  to  be  observed,  with  religious  solemnity,  as 
a  day  of  praise  and  prayer,  to  be  accompanied  by 
"gifts  "  to  this  infant  Board  of  Publication.  From 
these  gifts  or  collections  the  Board  received  about 
$40,000,  and  was  thus  provided  with  a  moderate 
capital.  A  charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained 
from  the  IjOgislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1847. 
Under  j  udicioiLS  and  energetic  management  the  Insti- 
tution henceforth  prospered,  gaining  favor  with  the 
churches  and  enjoying  the  often  expressed  confidence 
and  ajjproval  of  the  General  Assembly. 

During  the  civil  war  of  1861-5  this  Board  took  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  supplying  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  on  both  sides  of  the  great  conflict  with  suitable 
books  and  tracts.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  many 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  such  books  and  tracts  were 
in  the  South.  The  Board  authorized  these  to  be 
distributed  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Large  quantities  of  small  books  and  tracts  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  Union  soldiers  and  sailors,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Christian  Commission.  Over 
300,000  copies  of  "  The  Soldier's  Pocket-Book, "  were 
thus  distributed  gratuitously. 

The  business  of  the  Board  soon  became  .so  large 
that  a  commodious  building  became  a  necessity,  and 
in  the  year  1848  such  a  building,  three  stories  high, 
and  of  brick,  No.  265  (which  number  was  afterwards 
changed  by  a  new  numbering  to  No.  821)  Chestnut 
street,  was  purchased  and  occupied,  but  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  January,  1849.  The  loss  was  partly  covered 
by  insurance,  and  the  remainder  of  it  was  made 
up  by  generous  contributions  from  a  number  of 
churches  and  from  a  few  liberal  gentlemen,  chietly 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  when 
a  larger  and  much  more  commodious  building, 
of  three  stories,  with  a  brown  stone  front,  was 
erected.  This  was  occupied  by  the  Board  until  after 
the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School  churches,  in 
1870. 

As  early  as  1840  the  Board  made  the  experiment 
of  distributing  its  books  by  colporteurs,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  income  of  the  store.  In  1847  the  present 
system  was  adopted,  by  which  its  iiublications  were 
carried  by  men  commissioned  as  colporteurs,  to  the 
destitute,  tor  gratuitious  distribution  and  for  sale. 
The  attention  of  the  churches  was  called  to  it,  and 
contributions  were  procured  for  the  purpose.  Great 
success  attended  this  branch  of  the  Board's  work, 
and  colporteurs  have  ever  since  been  kept  in  the  field. 
They  have  accomiilished,  and  are  now  accomplishing, 
an  unspeakable  amount  of  good,  by  going  from  hou.sc 
to  house,  holding  religious  conversation  and  prayer, 
and  distributing,  both  by  sale  and  gift,  the  books  and 
tracts  issued  by  the  Board.  Multitudes,  in  every  part 
of  the  land,  but  chiefly  in  the  West,  of  the  x>oor, 
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the  needy,  and  tliose  destitute  of  religious  privileges, 
have  thus  bei-u  riaohed  and  benefited. 

Meanwhile  the  New  School  IJranch  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  1852  organized  its  "  Dortrinal  Tract 
Committee,"  wliich  title  was  changed  in  1855  to 
" Prcshijirrion  Piililicatinn  Committee."  In  1857,  by 
the  aid  of  collections  from  the  churches  and  generous 
contributions  from  several  Philadelphia  gentlemen, 
prominent  among  whom  was  John  A.  Brown,  Esq., 
the  property  No.  IXH  Chestnut  street,  opposite  the 
United  Stiites  Mint,  was  secured,  a  book  store  opened, 
and  a  tliriving  business  established  therein,  after 
many  and  arduous  .struggles. 

At  the  reunion  of  the  two  branchefi  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  1870,  these  two  concerns,  the  Old 
School  ' '  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication ' '  and 
the  New  School  "Presbyterian  PuMicaiion  Committee," 
were  united  into  one,  under  the  former  name,  and 
built  the  present  commodious  and  beautiful  edifice, 
opposite  the  United  Sbites  Mint,  on  Chestnut  street, 
which  is  still  occupied  by  its  book  store,  its  offices, 
and,  on  its  invitation,  by  those  of  various  other 
branches  of  the  benevolent  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Its  cat;ilogue  now  contains  the  names  of 
over  2500  of  its  own  publications,  of  which  about 
1500  are  volumes,  the  remainder  being  tracts  and 
pamphlets.  It  regularly  issues  eleven  religious 
periodicals,  some  of  them  illustrated,  for  the  Sab- 
bath schools,  young  people  and  families  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  which  eleven  periodicals  alone  it 
issued  during  the  year  April  1st,  1882-83,  11,940,819 
coj)ies.  It  published  during  the  same  year,  of  the 
volumes  on  its  catalogue,  443,750  copies. 

By  direction  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  depository 
of  the  Board's  publications  h;is  been  established  at 
Chicago,  111.,  and  also  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  business 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  its  issues 
can  be  obtained,  at  Philadelphia  prices,  in  Harrisburg 
and  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  New  York  city,  Albany,  Syracuse 
and  Bufifiilo,  N.  Y. ;  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Minneapolis,  Minu. ;  Omaha,  Neb. ; 
Denver,  Col. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  London,  Ont. ;  and 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Board  are.  President, 
Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  D.D. ;  Vice  Presidents,  Hon.  Joseph 
Allison,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shepherd,  D.  D., 
Rev.  J.  A.  Henry,  D.  D. ;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Rev.  William  E.  Schenck,  d.d.  ;  Editorial  Secretary, 
Rev.  John  W.  Dulles,  D.  D. ;  Secretary  of  Sabbath- 
school  Work,  Key.  James  A.  Worden,  d.d.  ;  Business 
Superintendent,  John  A.  Black ;  Recording  Clerk, 
Rev.  WiUard  M.  Rice,  d.d.;  Treasurer,  S.  D.  Powel. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Second,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  fii'st  records  of  this  congregation  are 
dated  January  2!)th,  1816,  though  its  organization 
was  not  authoritatively  settled  till  1817.  It  origi- 
nated virtually  in  a  small  colony  from  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  the  city.     They  were  pious  and 


devoted  people.  They  worshiped  for  .some  two  years 
in  such  rooms  as  tliey  could  find  about  the  city;  in 
private  houses,  in  .school-rooms  and  the  like.  In  an 
application  to  the  Presbytery  for  a  minister  to  supjily 
tliem,  they  ofi'ered  the  sum  of  !j550  jht  annum.  In 
1817  or  1818  they  erected  a  small  frame  building  on 
the  east  side  of  Walnut  stn^et,  a  little  north  ol  Filth, 
where  they  continued  to  worship  for  about  twelve 
years.  The  erection  of  this  humble  building  cost 
them  not  a  little  trouble  and  anxiety.  An  aged  lady 
of  the  congregation  u.sed  to  relate  that  at  one  time 
they  were  stopped  in  tlie  work,  for  want  of  lumber; 
they  had  not  been  .able  to  lay  it  in  l)ef'orehand,  and 
there  was  none  in  the  city  and  none  exjM'cted.  Tliey 
had  a  jtrayer  meeting  at  her  house,  and,  among  other 
things,  prayed  earnestly  that  God  would  help  them 
along  with  the  work.  Next  morning  some  of  the 
members  happening  to  be  at  the  river,  saw  a  raft  of 
lumber  afloat  which  the  men  aboard  could  not  land, 
for  want  of  help.  So  they  hurried  out,  helped  them 
ashore,  and  in  return  got  a  supply  of  lumber  very 
cheap,  and  thanked  God  for  it.  Tlu>  architect  of  the 
court  hou.se  h.ad  a  lot  of  window  sash  which,  through 
.some  mistake,  would  not  fit,  and  gave  them  to  the 
church  at  half  price.  Thus  it  was  that  little  church 
was  built.  The  salary  of  Mr.  Root,  the  first  settled 
pastor,  was  nominally  one  thousand  dollars,  but  it 
was  fixed  at  a  time  when  the  circulating  medium 
there  was  greatly  depreciated,  and  ultimately,  con- 
tracts of  that  period  were  generally  settled  at  one- 
third  discount  for  specie  ;  so  that  Mr.  Root,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  pastorate,  received  only  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  dollars  in  coin. 

In  1827  the  subject  of  building  a  new  church  was 
agitated.  The  site  on  Fourth  street  was  selected  as 
peculiarly  eligible,  central,  conspicuous,  yet  retired 
and  quiet.  There  was  then  no  business  on  that  street, 
and  there  were  scarcely  any  buildings  on  the  square. 
In  the  Spring  of  1828  a  contract  of  purchase  was 
nuule  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  for  f5000. 
A  building  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Jacob  Burnet,  who,  as  Judge  Burnet,  exerted  as 
great  an  influence  in  the  judicial  and  legislative 
affairs  of  the  State  as  any  other  man ;  Martin  Baum, 
who  was  a  distinguished  merchant  of  the  earliest 
period  of  the  city,  proverbial  for  unostentatious  hon- 
esty; John  H.  Groesbeck,  who  was  long  a  model 
merchant  and  banker,  and  did  much  to  mainttiin  a 
high  tone  of  mercantile  integrity  in  the  city;  Timothy 
S.  Goodman,  long  a  successful  merchant  and  banker, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  all;  Jonathan  Bates  and 
John  T.  Drake,  also  merchants,  and  men  of  sterling 
worth,  and  highly  respected ;  Henry  Starr,  a  lawyer, 
of  distinguished  talents  and  learning,  distingui.shed 
by  the  epithet,  an  honest  lawyer,  and  Nathaniiel 
Wright,  a  gentleman  of  exemplar}'  Christian  char- 
acter, who  surxTved  all  with  whom  he  was  associated 
on  the  committee. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  which  it  had  been 
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decided  to  biuld  was  laid  May  13th,  1829,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  congregation,  with  appropriate 
soli-mnities.  On  the  2(lthof  May,  1830,  the  bnilding 
was  publicly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Triune 
God.  It  was  regarded  as  an  ornament  to  the  young 
city;  was  commended  by  the  press  as  a  work  of  art; 
a  specimen  of  chaste  style  of  architecture,  a  Grecian 
chapel  with  a  Doric  portico,  a  style  which  has  stood 
the  criticism  of  two  thousand  years.  The  church 
w;is  incoriKjrated  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  February 
mil,  18-2!).  Tlie  first  Board  of  Trustees,  under  the 
charter,  was  elected  May  4th,  1820,  and  were  Jacob 
Burnet,  Martin  Bauui,  .Tohn  II.  Groesbeck,  Nathauael 
Wright,  Timothy  S.  Goodman,  Jesse  Kimball,  and 
John  T.  Drake.  The  city  had  a  large  clock,  with  no 
place  to  put  it,  and  in  January,  1831,  the  use  of  the 
tower  and  the  bell  was  granted  for  this  purpose. 

The  original  members  of  this  church  were  eleven 
in  number.  The  first  ruling  elders  elected  were 
Robert  Wallace,  Daniel  Tremper,  John  Kelso  and 
Je.sse  Churchill.  It  was  some  time  before  a  pastor 
was  settled.  For  a  considerable  time  the  pulpit  was 
supplied  successively  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Robinson, 
the  Rev.  William  Arthur  and  the  Rev.  John  Thom- 
son, father  of  the  distinguished  missionary  and 
author,  who  has  spent  a  life  of  great  iLsefulness  in 
Palestine.  Eev.  David  Root  was  elected  pastor  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1819,  commenced  his  services  the  latter 
part  of  1820,  and  continued  pastor  till  the  Spring  o(" 
1832,  when  he  resigned.  The  Rev.  Lyman  Beccher, 
who  had  been  appointed  Professor  in  Lane  Seminary, 
in  cimncction  with  his  duties  in  that  Institution,  sup_ 
plied  the  pulpit  from  November,  1832;  w;is  formal!}' 
elected  piistor  March  11th,  1833,  and  so  continued  to 
the  Fall  of  1843.  In  the  Spring  of  that  year  a  colony 
of  thirty-six  was  dismissed  from  this  church,  for  the 
purjjose  of  organizing  the  George  Street  Presbyterian 
Cliurch,  since  known  as  the  Seventh  Street  Cliurch. 
The  Rev.  .John  P.  Cleveland  was  pa.stor  of  the  church 
from  Augu.st2d,  1843,  to  December,  IHl.T;  tbe  Rev. 
Samuel  W.  Fisher  from  Octol)pr  2(ith,  184fi,  to  July, 

1H.")8  ;  the  Rev.  M.  L.   P.  Tliompson  from  D 'mbcT 

l.'Jth,  1859,  to  May,  18G.5;  the  Rev.  James  L.  Robertson 
from  April  3d,  1867,  to  November,  1870;  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner  from  July  12th,  1871,  to 
1882,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  prol'essorsbip  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  tbe  Northwest  at  Clii- 
cago.  Some  of  these  ministers  are  7nore  particularly 
noticed  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

In  18G4  the  question  of  .selling  the  church  lot  on 
Fourth  street  began  to  be  discu.s,sed  by  the  members 
of  the  congregation.  In  October,  1866,  it  was  decided 
that  the  lot  should  be  sold,  and  a  new  church  erected. 
In  consequence  of  the  price  fl.xed,  and  other  impedi- 
ments, matters  remained  in  this  situation  until  1871. 
In  that  year  the  tru.stees  were  instructed  to  proceed 
at  once  to  sell,  with(nit  restricting  them  as  to  price  or 
otherwise,  and  buy  a  lot  and  build  a  new  church. 
Tlw  old  clnircli   |iriiperty  was  sold   lor  .'JKiO, 110(1,  anil 


two  lots  on  Elm  street  were  bought,  for  an  aggregate 
cost  of  171,000.  On  Sunday  evening,  April  28th, 
1872,  the  congregation  met  for  the  last  time  in  the 
old  church,  and  listened  to  an  appropriate  historical 
address  by  Elder  Nathauael  Wright,  which  was  sub- 
sequently published.  On  May  1st  possession  was 
given  to  the  purchaser,  and  in  the  work  of  demolition 
that  commenced  at  once  soon  disappeared  the  bust 
trace  of  the  old  home  of  the  congregation. 

Thereafter,  until  the  occupation  of  the  new  chapel, 
the  congregation  met  in  the  Cincinnati  College  Hall. 
The  pastor's  study  was  located  in  the  same  building. 
The  Sunday  school  found  hospitable  quarters  in  the 
Ninth  Street  Bajjtist  Church,  and  the  Bible  class,  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  new  edifice  was  laid,  with  appropriate  services, 
July  28th,  1873.  On  Sunday,  March  8th,  1874, 
religious  services  were  held  for  the  first  time  in  the 
chajiel  of  the  new  building,  when  Dr.  Skinner 
lireached,  on  Isaiah,  lix,  10.  Thereafter  the  congre- 
gation met  in  tlie  chapel  until  January  3d,  1875, 
when  the  first  services  were  held  in  the  main  build- 
ing. Dr.  Skinner  preached  in  the  morning  on  1  Tim. 
iii,  15,  and  in  the  evening  on  1  Peter  ii,  15,  on  both 
occasions  to  very  large  congregations.  On  Sunday, 
April  11th,  1875,  the  new  building  was  solemnly 
consecrated  to  its  sacred  uses,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Robert- 
son and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Skinner  and  H.  J.  Van  Dyke 
taking  part  in  the  interesting  exercises.  Such  is  a 
succinct  account  of  a  congregation  which  has  been 
largely  blessed,  as  well  as  eminently  useful,  and  of  a 
church  in  which  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God  has  been  long  and  ably,  and  faithfully  preached. 

Presby-terian  Chtirch  in  Connecticut.  Pres- 
byterianism  h;is  not  been  without  right  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  jirincipal  friends  and  patrons  of  the  colony 
at  the  time  of  its  settlement  were  Presbyterians,  and 
so  were  many  of  those  who  came  over  at  an  early  day. 
Some  of  the  first  ministers  of  this  colony  were  avowed 
Presbyterians.  The  later  Puritan  emigration  bronght 
with  it  "a  leaven  of  Prcsbyterianism,"  says  Dr. 
Bacon,  and  its  workings  are  to  be  traced  in  the  Say- 
brook  Platform.  Under  the  system  of  church  govern- 
ment defined  by  that  Platform  the  CorLsociation 
could  be  made,  and  was  made,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
judicial  and  authoritiitive  tribunal,  corresponding 
with  the  I'resbytery.  In  ke(!ping  with  tb<'se  facts 
the  name  Presbyterian  has  been  applied  very  com- 
monly to  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  and  on  more 
than  one  oecasiim  it  has  Ix'cn  affirmed,  ujion  high 
authority,  that  the  system  of  church  order  prevailing 
among  them  was  really  Prcsbyterianism. 

But  the  churches  in  Connecticut  that  have  been  in 
a  stricter  and  more  usual  sense  Presbyterian  have 
never  been  numerous,  unless  they  have  come  into  ex- 
istence under  special  conditions. 

In  VuJiintnwtij  Windham  county,  a  Presbyterian 
church  was  organized  October  ]5th,  172!!.  Its  first 
pastor,    Sanuiel    Dorrance,  was  settled   in    that    year 
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and  dismissed  in  1770.     The  chivrch  was  reorganized 
June  30th,  1779,  as  a  Congregational  church. 

In  3Iilfor(l,  New  Haven  county,  a  considerable  mi- 
nority of  tlie  people  left  the  establislied  or  Congre- 
gational Church  in  1741,  and  "professed  themselves 
to  be  Presbyterians  according  to  the  Church  of  Scot^ 
land."  The  secession  resulted  from  the  dissatisfac- 
tion awakened  upon  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Whittlesey,  December,  1737,  who  was  regarded  as 
unsound  in  doctrine.  The  Presbj'tery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick took  the  newly  formed  congregation  under  its 
care,  and  sent  Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  afterward  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College,  to  preach  to  them.  But 
the  congregation  had  not  obtained  recognition,  either 
from  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
colony,  as  a  religious  society,  and  for  the  offence  of 
preaching  to  them  Mr.  Finley  was  indicted,  arrested, 
and  sentenced  to  be  transported,  as  a  vagrant  and  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace,  out  of  the  colony. 
In  1747  Job  Prudden,  a  licentiate  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Milford.  The  people,  however,  continued  to  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Congregational  minister. 
The  Connecticut  law,  while  it  exempted  from  such 
taxation  certain  religious  societies  duly  authorized  to 
have  worship  in  their  own  way,  refused  thus  to  ex- 
empt seceding  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians. 
In  1750  they  were  released  from  this  burden,  and  ' 
ten  years  later  they  obtained  from  the  Legislature  an 
incorporation  as  the  second  ecclesiastical  society  in 
Milford,  and  their  connection  with  Presbytery  cea.sed. 
"Mr.  Prudden  was  a  laborious,  prudent,  and  faith- 
ful pastor,  sound  in  doctrine  and  experimental  in 
his  preaching.  His  people  were  entirely  and  univer- 
sally satisfied  with  his  talents,  meekness  and  piety." 
He  died  June  24th,  1774. 

In  3ra7isjicld,  Tolland  county,  a  minority  of  the 
church,  together  with  the  bulk  of  the  congregation, 
under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  John  Sherman  (1797  to 
1805),  went  over  with  him  to  Uuitarianism.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  of  the  church,  however, 
held  on  to  the  faith  as  delivered  to  the  saints,  and, 
by  a  formal  vote,  changed  their  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation from  the  Congregational  to  the  Presbyterian 
order,  upon  the  ground  of  its  more  .scriptural  char- 
acter. This  form  of  government  continued  for  many 
years.  The  last  ruling  elders  were  ordained  in  1833. 
These  are  all  dead,  or  have  removed  from  the  town, 
and  committees  have  been  appointed  from  time  to 
time,  to  act  according  to  Congregational  usages  ;  but 
there  has  never  been  a  direct  vote  of  the  church  to 
change  back  to  Congregationalism. 

The  second  church  in  Cornwnll,  Litehfield  county 
(now  the  church  in  North  Cornwall),  was  formed 
about  or  before  the  year  1790,  by  members  seceding 
from  the  First  Church,  and  "denominating  themselves 
strict  Congregationalists  or  Separates."  Rev.  .John 
Cornwall,  their  pastor,  was  a  member  of  the  Presby- 


tery of  Morris  county,  and  united  with  others,  in 
1791,  in  forming  the  Associated  West  Chester  Presby- 
tery. The  congregation  continued  its  relations  to 
that  Presl)3'tery  until  the  j'ear  1807,  when  its  differ- 
ences with  the  First  Cliurch  were  composed,  and  it 
was  dismissed  to  the  care  of  the  North  As.sociation  of 
Litchfield  County.  This  church  "has  been  very 
greatly  blessed  with  revivals,  from  its  beginning  until 
the  present  time,  and  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion." 

The  Presbj^ierian  congregations  that  have  been 
formed  more  recently  in  Connecticut  have  been  com- 
posed largely  of  persons  originally  belonging  to 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  Middle  States  or  in 
lands  across  the  sea.  Three  of  these  congregations 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  a  fourth  has  joined  another 
ecclesiastical  body.  The  remaining  seven  are  now 
in  connection  with  the  Presbytery  of  West  Chester, 
Synod  of  New  York.  Besides  these  there  is  one 
under  the  care  of  the  Presb3'tery  of  New  York,  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  ThoinpKonriUe, 
Hartford  county,  was  gathered  under  the  labors  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Harvey,  D.D.,  and  was  organized  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Y'ork,  July  5th,  1839.  Dr.  Har- 
vey continued  to  be  its  pastor  until  April  28th,  1857. 
He  died  in  Jlichigan,  February  4th,  1873,  aged  eighty- 
six  years.  His  successors  have  been  Rev.  Carson  W. 
Adams,  installed  December  1st,  1857,  dismissed  June 
1st,  1868;  Rev.  Henry  F.  Lee,  installed  July  13th, 
1869,  dismissed  December  20th,  1873;  and  Rev.  Fred- 
erick S.  Barnum,  present  incumbent,  installed  July 
20th,  1874.     Membership  (1883),  249. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Tariffinlle,  Hartford 
county,  was  constituted  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  October  24th,  1844.  Its  first  and  only  pastor 
wa-s  Rev.  Robert  G.  Thompson.  The  pa-storal  relation 
was  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  of  Connecticut,  Sep- 
tember 14th,  1853.  After  Mr.  Thompson  left,  the 
church  was  practically  disbanded. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  ThompmnviUe, 
Hartford  county,  was  organized  December  22d,  1845, 
as  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  (now  United 
Presbyterian)  congregation.  On  the  first  Sabbath  of 
September,  1845,  an  instrument  of  music  was  first 
employed  to  assist  in  the  singing  of  the  First  Prcsljy- 
terian  Church.  Its  introduction  followed  a  somewhat 
heated  controversy,  and  a  i)art  of  the  congregation, 
with  three  elders,  withdrew  and  formed  this  church. 
The  following  have  been  its  pastors:  Rev.  Peter 
Gordon,  from  April,  1847,  to  March,  11,  1851;  Rev. 
James  MacLoughlin,  from  September  12th,  1854,  to 
July  10th,  1857;  Rev.  John  M.  Heron,  from  1858  to 
June,  1861;  Rev.  William  B.  Sutherland,  from  July, 
1866,  for  a1)out  six  months;  Rev.  George  M.  Hall, 
from  1868  to  June,  1872,  and  Rev.  C.  L.  McCracken, 
from  October  28th,  1873,  to  the  present  time  (1883). 
It  has  now  a  membership  of  1 40. 

The    First   Presbyterian   Church  of  Unrlfitrd  w;is 
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organized  by  the  Presbytery  of  Connecticut,  Novem- 
ber 4th,  1851.  A  congregation  had  been  gathered 
through  the  hvbors  of  Rev.  James  Ely,  commissioned 
by  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  during  the  pre- 
vious Summer.  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Cliilds,  the  first 
pastor,  was  ordained  and  installed  June  3()th,  1S52. 
The  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  October  18th, 
1865.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  Aspinwall 
Hodge,  the  present  incumbent,  who  began  his  labors 
February  8th,  1866,  and  was  installed  May  4th,  1866. 
During  Dr.  Hodge's  pastorate  a  new  and  commodious 
church  has  been  built.     Slembcrship  (1883),  263. 

The  Presbj'terian  Church  o(  Stamford  w;is  organ- 
ized by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  February 
26th,  18.^3.  The  pastors  have  been :  Rev.  J.  Leonard 
Corning,  April  19th,  18.53,  to  October  1.5th,  18.56; 
Rev.  Robert  R.  Booth,  Slareh  4th,  1857,  to  February 
18th,  1861;  Rev.  D wight  K.  Bartlett,  April  14th, 
1862,  to  February  22d,  1864;  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Halsey, 
March  8th,  1865,  to  February  7th,  1867;  Rev.  Alex- 
ander S.  Twombly,  April  30th,  1868,  to  May  1st, 
1872;  Rev.  Evert  Van  Dyke,  April  23d,  1873,  to 
October  1st,  1875;  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev. 
Richard  P.  H.  Vail,  who  was  installed  May  lltli, 
1876.  The  church  building  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  destroj'ed  by  fire,  August  7th,  1882.  Additional 
ground  was  at  once  purchased,  and  a  stone  church  is 
now  in  process  of  erection,  which  will  be  completed 
early  in  1884,  at  a  cost  of  about  $85,000.  Mem- 
bership (1883),  310. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bridgeport  was  formed 
October  16th,  1853,  when  eighty-two  persons,  having 
withdrawn  from  the  Second  Congregational  Church, 
entered  into  a  church  relation,  and  requested  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  to  receive  them  under  its 
care.  They  were  so  received,  and  their  first  pastor. 
Rev.  Nathanael  Hewit,  D.D.,  w;is  installed,  October 
31st,  1853.  Rev.  Horace  G.  Hinsdale  was  installed 
as  associate  pastor  October  28th,  1862.  Dr.  Hewit 
died  February  3d,  1867,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  The  first  church  edifice  was  dedicated 
August  8th,  18.55,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  Decem- 
ber 9th,  1874,  and  replaced  by  a  beautiful  stone 
structure,  which  was  dedicated  October  12th,  1876. 
Mr.  Hinsdale  resigned  his  charge  October  4th,  1877. 
His  successor.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Davenport, was  installed 
February  14th,  1878.     Membership  (1883)  231. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Deeji  River,  Middlesex 
county,  was  organized  July  27th,  1856,  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York.  Its  only  pastor,  Rev.  George 
W.  Connitt,wa3  released  from  the  pastorate  February 
4th,  1862  (by  the  Presbytery  of  Connecticut),  and  its 
fifteen  remaining  members  were  transii-rred  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Hartford. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hartford  was 
organized  on  May  15th,  1862,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Boston.  The  introduction  of  hymns  and  an  instru- 
ment of  music  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Ciiu.seil    .some    disatisfaction,    and    one    elder,    with 


thirty-nine  communicants  withdrew,  and  with  a  few 
others  formed  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Their 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  W.  M.  Claybaugh.  He  was 
dismissed,  March,  1865.  Rev.  John  M.  Heron  was 
installed  January  17th,  1866,  and  was  dismissed 
December  31st,  1867.  The  organization  was  during 
the  next  year  given  up,  and  most  of  the  members  re- 
turned to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Darien,  Fairfield 
county,  was  organized  by  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  November  4th,  1863.  Its  finst  pastor. 
Rev.  James  W.  Coleman,  was  ordained  and  installed 
Slarch  6th,  1864.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  Janu- 
ary 4th,  1874.  The  church  continued  without  a  set- 
tled ministry  until  July  7th,  1881,  when  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Cleaveland  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor. 
He  was  dismissed  October  3d,  1882,  since  which 
time  the  church  had  stated  supplies.  Membership 
(1883),  33. 

The  German  Presbyterian  Chiu-cli  of  Bridgeport. 
was  organized  in  1865,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Connec- 
ticut. It  was  dismissed  a  few  years  after,  to  place 
itself  under  the  care  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Harcn  was  or- 
ganized by  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester,  March  11th, 
1873.  Financial  embarrassments  made  it  necessary 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  the  church  was  dis- 
solved by  the  same  Presbytery,  January  19th,  1875. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Greenwich,  Fairfield 
county,  was  organized  April  26th,  1881,  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Westchester;  thirty-two  persons  withdraw- 
ing from  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  that 
town  to  form  this  organization.  Rev.  Eollin  A. 
Sawyer,  D.  D.,  is  its  acting  pastor.  Jlembership 
(1883),  64. 

Presbyterian  Church  (First),  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  was  formed  July  5th,  1823,  with  a  membership 
of  fifteen,  eight  by  letters  and  seven  on  profession. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  1821.  The  first  ser- 
mon by  a  Presbyterian  minister  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Ludwell  G.  Gaines,  a  missionary  from  Oliio,  on 
the  2Ist  of  August,  1821,  under  a  large  walnut  tree. 
Rev.  David  Proctor,  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary 
Society,  supplied  three-fourths  of  the  time  for  one 
year.  During  his  ministry  a  house  of  worship  was 
built,  at  a  cost  of  ,?1200.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
George  Bush,  from  May  5th,  1825,  to  June  22d,  1828. 
His  successors  were  Rev.  John  R.  Morland,  from  Oc- 
tober 27th,  1828,  to  May  loth,  1832;  Rev.  James  W. 
McKcnna,  from  June  11th,  1835,  to  April,  1839;  Rev. 
P.  D.  Gurley,  from  December  15th,  1840,  to  Novem- 
ber 28th,  1849;  Rev.  John  A.  MeClung,  from  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1851,  to  September  29th,  18.55;  Rev.  T.  M. 
Cunningham,  from  May  7th,  1857,  to  May,  1860; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Nixon,  from  April  17th,  1861,  to  April 
14th,  1869;  Rev.  R.  D.  Harper,  from  Octobir  19th, 
1869,  to  February  23d,  1871 ;  Rev.  J.  P.  E.  Kumler, 
from  October  1st,  1871,  to  September  14th,  1875;  and 
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the  present  incumbent,  Rev.  M.  "W.  Reed,  installed 
October  4th,  1877.  In  the  intervals  between  pa.stor- 
ates  the  church  has  generally  been  ftivored  with 
stated  supplies.  Of  the  ten  piustors  only  the  last  four 
survive.  From  its  members  eight  have  entered  the 
ministry.  This  churcli  has  been  the  honored  mother 
of  others  in  the  city.  In  1838  fifteen  of  its  members 
united  in  forming  the  Second  Church.  Twenty-one 
were  dismissed  in  Sept<?mber,  18.51,  to  organize  tlie 
Third  Church.  The  ;SV'i'(«?A  and  Ninth  churches  were 
the  results  of  Sabl)ath-school  efforts,  begun  and  con- 
tinued by  its  memliers.  Both  of  them  were  fur- 
nished with  comfortable  houses  of  worship  by  the 
liberality  of  members  of  the  First  Church.  This 
church  had  the  principal  agency  in  forming  the  fir.st 
Sabbath  school  in  this  city.  One  of  its  ciders.  Dr. 
Isaac  Coe,  is  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Sab- 
bath schools  in  Indianapolis.  This  church  has  a 
memorable  history.  It  has  been  blessed  with  a  line 
of  faithful  and  highly  useful  pa-stors.  Many  of  its 
members  have  been  prominent  for  Christian  activity 
and  practical  benevolence. 

Presbyterian  Chiorch  in  Southern  Illinois, 
since  January  9th,  1829.  Since  the  erection  of  "  Cen- 
tre Presbytery  of  Illinois,"  some  one  hundred  and 
eighty  ministers  have  entered  this  field  as  pastors, 
stated  supplies  or  evangelists.  In  the  delicate  work 
of  selecting  some  representative  lives  to  go  on  this 
limited  record,  we  will  observe  this  distinction:  1. 
Some  whose  ministry  has  been  developed  on  this 
field;  2.  Some  who  have  been  especially  useful  in 
building  up  the  churclies. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lippincott  was  the  first  minister 
ordained  by  Centre  Presbytery,  and  was  prominent 
in  worth  and  usefulness.     {See  his  sketch.) 

Rev.  Isajic  Bennet  was  another  licentiate  in  the 
bounds  of  Centre  Presbytery  when  it  was  formed. 
He  was  born  in  Bucks  county.  Pa. ;  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1827;  was  a  member  of  the 
first  class  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary;  was 
licensed  by  the  "AddLson  Congregational  Associa- 
tion" at  Monckton,  Vt.,  June  4th,  1829;  and  was 
commissioned  by  the  ' '  Assembly's  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions"  to  Carmi  and  Sharon,  III.,  August  3d, 
1829.  He  was  stated  supply  of  Pleasant  Prairie 
Church,  1830-33;  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Palestine,  April,  1833.  In  the  Fall  of  1833  he  located 
in  Lawrence  county,  in  a  wing  of  Father  Bliss'  charge, 
and  here  Pisgah  Church  was  organized,  in  183.'3.  He 
was  stated  supply  at  Canton,  111.,  1851-5(5,  and  died 
there  in  June,  1856.  Mr.  Bennet  possessed  a  mind 
of  logical  grasp  and  power,  his  thoughts  were  vigor- 
ous, and  his  language  and  manner  plain.  The  com- 
mon people  heard  him  gladly.  He  was  a  great  Bible 
■student,  and  the  best  .scholar  in  New  Testament 
Greek  among  his  brethren.  In  unfolding  the  gospel 
he  made  much  and  grand  use  of  the  history,  pro- 
phecy, and  types  of  the  Old  Testament.  Taken  all 
in  all,  he  was  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  gospel  in 


his  day  and  field.  He  was  an  active  Christian,  and 
had  an  insatiable  fondness  for  religious  conversation. 
As  a  missionary  he  was  an  incredible  worker.  His 
long  and  lonely  tours  to  destitute  jilaccs,  filled  with 
incessant  preacliing,  conversation,  interviews,  on  the 
roads  and  in  their  cabins,  with  all  kinds  of  people, 
and  always  on  the  one  topic  that  absorbed  him,  made 
up  his  experience  during  the  week.  By  Sabbath  he 
was  quite  likely  to  he  back  in  his  pulpit.  Rev.  R. 
H.  Lilly,  a  contemporary  says:  "He  must  have 
preached  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  good 
long  sermons  a  year,  for  twenty  years,  and  traveled, 
mostly  on  horseback,  three  thousand  miles  each  year. ' ' 
Thus  he  ran  on  the  heavenly  errand. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Bennet,  a  man  native  to 
the  soil  and  a  product  of  Presbyterian  ordinances 
alone,  became  a  representative  elder  —  Thomas 
BucKANAN,  Esq.  He  was  born  in  an  Indian  fort  in 
Gallatin  county,  Kj'.,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  and  raised 
by  a  pious  grandmother,  who  "  fed  him  on  the  Bible 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism."  In  1813  he  went  with 
Governor  Shelby's  expedition  to  Canada,  and  was  in 
the  battle  of  the  Thames.  In  April,  1819,  he  removed 
to  Lawrence  county.  111.,  connected  with  the  Wabash 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  profession  of  faith,  Novem- 
ber, 1828,  and  was  elected  a  ruling  elder  in  1833. 
"ftHien  Pisgah  Church  was  organized  he  was  elected 
elder  in  it,  and  served  forty-one  years.  Mr.  Buckanan 
was  blessed  with  a  good  constitution,  and  was  a  man  of 
strong  will  and  firm  purpose.  In  that  early  day 
drinking  customs  prevailed.  He  became  convinced 
that  liquors  were  injurious,  stopped  drinking  and 
began  to  agitate  temi^erance  views.  This  was  long 
before  the  "  Washingtonian  Movement."  After  his 
conversion  he  came  to  the  front  in  all  Christian  work. 
He  was  Salibath-school  superintendent  at  Pi.sgah, 
chorister,  and  leader  every  way.  But,  best  of  all,  he 
"studied  to  be  a  workman  needing  not  to  be 
ashamed";  studied  his  Bible  and  religious  books, 
and  gave  diligence  to  know  tlie  .system  of  saving 
truth.  He  loved  the  Scriptures,  and  gloried  in  the 
distinctive  doctrines  and  mission  of  the  Presbj'terian 
Church.  And  Pisgah  ' '  flourished  as  a  field  that  the 
Lord  hath,"  "rejoiced  even  with  joy  and  singing," 
with  Mr.  Bennet  as  pa.stor  and  Mr.  Buckanan  as  the 
matchless  organizer.  In  later  years  he  engaged  as  a 
"ColixMteurofthe  Board  of  Publication,"  and  traveled 
entensively  in  Southern  Illinois.  What  makes  his 
chara<'tcr  and  lil'e  shine  brighter  is  the  fact  that 
naturally  he  was  choleric,  opinionated  and  harsh  in 
temper  and  speech.  Almost  to  the  last  the  old  fiame 
would  sometimes  bur.st  out.  But  grace  had  a  great 
triumph  in  steadfa.st,  loving,  "old  Uncle  Tommy." 
He  was  an  excellent  presbyter.  He  was  often  sent  to 
the  General  Assembly.  In  1867  he  nominat<'d  Dr. 
P.  D.  Gurley,  President  Lincoln's  pastor,  for  Jlode- 
rator  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  escort  him  to  the  Chair.  He  died  in  great 
peace,  November  2Cth,  1876,  at  his   old   homestead, 
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the  "first  house  in  the  country  riiised  without 
liquor." 

Rev.  Josiah  Wood  was  born  at  Cobblesliill,  N. 
Y.,  April  7th,  1814.  He  studied  at  Hanover  College, 
Lid.,  and  Lane  Seminary,  hut  did  not  Kradutite.  He 
w.is  lieensi-d  hy  the  Presbytery  of  JIadison,  April 
4th,  1843,  and  ordained  by  the  same,  October  12th, 
1843.  He  was  pa,stor  of  "  Nine  Mile  Prairie  Pre.sby- 
tcrian  Chureh,"  111.  (Old  l)u  Quoin),  November, 
1843,  to  September,  18.51.  In  view  of  the  need  of  an 
•  evangelist  in  the  country  around,  filling  up  rapidly 
with  new  settlers,  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  and  gave 
himself  to  arduous  itinerant  labors.  Twice  he  took 
charge  again  of  "Old  Du  Quoin,"  when  vacant,  and 
when  the  'Seminary'  needed  his  energies,  but  at  last 
he  removed  to  Tamaroa,  in  ls()3,  where  he  closed  his 
life,  .Tune  5th,  1870.  This  general  field  was  the  scene 
of  his  twenty-seven  years  of  ministerial  life.  He 
organized  some  of  the  most  important  churches  on 
the  111.  C.  R.R.  He  was  very  successful  in  revival 
meetings.  Under  his  ministry  "  Du  Quoin  Female 
Seminary"  came  into  being. 

Rev.  John  Crosier  wa.s  horn  in  Manchester,  Ohio, 
August  29th,  1822.  He  graduated  at  Miami  Univer- 
sity in  1848;  studied  theology  at  New  Albany  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1851 ;  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Albany,  April  3d,  1850,  and  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Palestine,  April,  1852.  He  was 
stated  supply,  Palestine,  111.,  1851-52 ;  Charleston, 
Ind. ;  Iowa  City,  la.,  and  Palestine,  111.,  1852-5. 
He  was  agent  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions, 
1855-57;  Oluey.ni.,  1857-66;  missionary  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Saline,  1866-67;  pastor,  Oxford,  Ohio,  1867- 
69;  pastor,  North  Sangamon,  111.,  1869-81;  pastor, 
Olney,  111.,  1881;  stated  supply,  St.  Croix  Falls, 
Minn.,  1883.  Mr.  Crosier  has  a.ssisted  in  organizing 
churclu'S  in  this  field,  and  performed  a  vast  amount 
of  missionary  work.  His  talents  and  his  tempera^ 
ment  qualify  him  for  this  form  of  service.  He  is 
distinguished  for  his  sound  theology  and  his  scrip- 
tural and  exhaustive  discussions.  His  fervent  man- 
ner, plain  language  and  homely  and  pertinent  illustra- 
tions make  him  very  acceptable  to  the  average  hearer. 

Rev.  Samuel  C.  Baldridge  was  born  in  Eugene, 
Ind.,  August  6th,  1829.  He  graduated  at  Hanover 
College  in  1849,  and  at  New  Albany  Theological 
Seminary  in  1853.  He  was  licensed  Ijy  the  Presby- 
tery of  Madison,  1853;  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Palestine,  October,  1854.  He  was  stated  supply 
and  then  pastor  at  Wabash,  Friendsville,  185.3-1882, 
with  much  oversight  and  service  among  vacant  and 
feeble  churches  in  the  wide  field.  Pastor  at  Cobden, 
111.,  1882.  The  chief  features  of  Mr.  Baldridge's 
long  pastorate  in  this  humble  field  are,  the  organiza- 
tion of  five  churches;  reception  of  more  than  three 
hundred  members;  the  establishment  of  the"  Friends- 
ville Male  and  Female  Seminary;"  1860,  publication 
of  the  "Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Bliss  and  his  Co-Laborers,"  with  an  average 


of  three  preaching  services  a  week  for  more  than 
twenty-nine  years. 

Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Swan  was  born  near  Camden, 
Ohio,  November  27th,  182;{.  He  graduated  at  Mi- 
ami University  in  1845,  and  studied  theology  at  the 
Associate  Tlieological  Seminary,  Oxford,  O.,  Western 
Theological  Seminary,'  and  New  Albany  Tlieological 
Seminary.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Oxford,  1850,  and  ordained  by  same  1851.  He  was 
stated  supply  in  Oxford  Presbytery  two  years;  organ- 
ized Presbyterian  Church,  Carthage,  111.,  and  pastor, 
1853-60;  pastor  at  Shawneetown,  1860-68;  stated 
supply  of  Carrai,  Enfield  and  Sharon,  1868-70;  pas- 
tor of  Carmi,  1870-77;  stated  supply  of  Enfield, 
Sharon  and  McLeansboro,  1877;  stated  supply  at 
Harrisburg,  1883.  Mr.  Swan  is  a  close  .student,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  his  work.  His  inllucnce  over  his 
charge  is  always  good,  and  when  he  leaves  a  field  it 
is  .strong  and  united.  He  has  shown  .special  talent  in 
educating  and  bringing  out  favorite  elders  into  active 
work.  One  example  among  many  must  suffice,  that 
of  the  Rev.  John  Mack,  M.  D.  This  useful  brother 
wxs  practicing  medicine  at  Carthage,  and  was  made 
a  ruling  elder  at  the  organization  of  the  chureh.  He 
studied  and  applied  theology  in  his  duties  as  an 
elder,  left  his  practice,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Schuyler.  He  was  stated  supply 
at  Equality,  with  great  blessing  on  his  labors,  1859- 
61;  ordained  by  Presbytery  of  Saline,  April,  1860; 
stated  supply  and  then  pastor  at  Pi.sgah,  Bridgeport 
and  Union,  with  much  growth  and  enlargement, 
1861-70;  and  dismissed  to  Presbytery  of  Topeka. 
His  preaching  was  eminently  sound,  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous, and  full  of  good  fruits.  At  Equality  his  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines  were  publicly  assailed.  The  licen- 
tiate answered  at  once,  with  unexpected  force,  and 
continued  to  preach  the  Scriptures  on  the  points  in 
question  with  such  simplicity,  convincing  logic  and 
good  spirit,  that  a  great  awakening  followed. 

Among  the  pastors  or  stated  sujiplies  who  have 
been  especially  useful  in  more  or  less  brief  service, 
and  whom  we  are  now  to  notice,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  Rev.  William  Cliamberlin.  He 
was  born  at  Newberry,  Vt.,  February  29th,  1791; 
led  by  singular  providences  to  Chri.st  in  1811;  found 
himself  inclined  and  led  on  to  activity  in  Christ's 
service;  had  a  year's  schooling  in  the  Academy  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1816;  was  sent  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.,  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Georgia,  1818-35,  and 
was  missionary  for  Alton  Presbytery,  1840-49.  In 
these  nine  years  he  was  traveling  almost  incessantly, 
and  occupied  with  preaching,  conversing,  praying, 
distributing  tracts,  and  striving  to  save  souls.  His 
coming  was  animating  to  a  congregation.  Wherever 
he  ajipeared  something  was  going  to  be  done  for  God 
and  man.  His  piety  was  vital  and  contagious.  He 
iussisted  in  organizing  fourteen  churches.  He  died  at 
Alton,  March  14th,  1849,  while  assisting  in  a  glorious 
revival. 
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Rev.  Ilobert  C.  Galbraith  was  born  in  ludiuna 
county,  Pa.,  Februaay  SOth,  1811.  He  graduated  at 
Jeireraon  College  ia  1831;  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1837;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Huntingdon,  1830,  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
East  Hanover  in  1844.  He  was  a  missionary  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  pastor  in  Baltimore,  1844-65.  In  1865, 
pastor  at  Odin,  111.,  then  Odin  and  Flora,  each  one- 
half  his  time;  then  Flora  and  Fairfield  half  his  time, 
and  then  Fairfield,  1873-81.  He  was  pastor  at  Me- 
tropolis, 1881,  and  at  Golconda,  1882.  In  the  Odin 
field,  this  genial,  tireless,  loving  brother  revealed 
his  zeal.  The  new  railroads  were  planting  villages  in 
the  prairies,  and  he  sowed  beside  all  waters.  With 
him  pastoral  care  meant  visiting  the  jjoor,  the  sick, 
the  stranger,  and  neglected  people  and  neighbor- 
hoods, and  ceaseless  ministrations  every  way.  But 
this  local  work  was  mixed  with  church  buUding  and 
evangelistic  tours  far  and  near,  assisting  pastors  and 
vacant  churches,  often  with  great  blessings.  The 
brick  edifices  at  Odin  and  Fairfield,  and  the  church 
and  par.sonage  at  Flora,  are  relics  of  those  days.  Mr. 
Galbraith  is  a  good  scholar,  an  omnivorous  reader, 
and  uses  current  literature  freely  in  pulpit  services. 
He  is  a  platform  preacher,  using  no  '  notes, '  at  least 
only  a  '  brief,'  and  is, beyond  all  comparison, the  most 
animated  speaker  and  talker  in  the  Presbytery,  even 
at  seventy-two  years  of  age. 

These  sketches  must  not  omit  mention  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  ministers  of  the  Presbytery,  merely 
as  a  preacher — the  deep-thoughted  Christian  orator, 
the  Rev.  John  S.  Hawkins.  He  was  born  at  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  August  8th,  1800;  graduated  at  AVash- 
ington  College,  Pa.,  1818;  at  the  Western  Theological 
Seminai-y,  1827;  was  licensed  by  Washington  Presby- 
tery, April  21st,  1825,  and  ordained  by  same,  Octo- 
ber, 1827.  He  was  pastor  at  Connersville,  Pa. ,  fifteen 
years;  stated  supply  of  Sharon  and  Carmi,  1844-50; 
stated  supply  at  Mount  Carmel,  1852-56;  stated  sup- 
ply at  Baxter  Springs  and  at  Car1)ondalc,  1872-82. 
In  his  work  he  depended  almost  entirely  upon  his 
sermons.  Free  and  genial  with  a  favored  few,  an 
instructive  and  courtly  guest,  his  habits  were  those 
of  seclusion.  On  the  Sabbath  he  would  come  forth 
"laden  with  the  riches  of  the  gospel  of  Christ." 
There  was  no  difference  in  his  sermons,  whether 
preached  in  cabin  or  cathedral,  to  many  or  few.  They 
were  always  elaborate,  scriptural,  packed  with  truth, 
robust,  clothed  in  language  fastidiously  exact,  and 
delivered  in  a  style  deliberate,  vigorous  and  impress- 
ive. At  82  years  he  "retired,"  with  his  intellectual 
force  well  nigh  unabated,  from  the  important  Church 
of  Carbondale. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Y.  George,  lately  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Cairo,  111.,  is 
conspicuous  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  kind,  cordial 
and  frank.  He  is  universally  esteemed,  excels  as  a 
preacher,  and  is  faithful  as  a  pastor.  In  plagues  of 
yellow  fever,  smallpox  or  cholera,  his  parish,  at  the 


confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  was 
peculiarly  exposed,  but  in  every  case  he  remained 
with  his  people,  and  shared  their  dangers  and  duties. 
As  a  presbyter  he  is  prudent,  clear  and  firm.  Mr. 
George  was  born  January  3d,  1843,  in  Calloway 
county,  Mo.;  graduated  at  Westminster  College  in 
1859,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  stated  supply  of  the  Second 
Church,  Newbnryport,  Mass.,  1863,  and  pastor  1864- 
66;  stated  supply  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  1867-70;  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Latin  Language  in  Westminster  College, 
1870-73;  stated  supply  of  Webster  Street  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1873-5;  stated  supply  at  Cairo,  1875- 
78,  and  ])astor,  1878-83;  pastor  of  Lcwiston,  111., 
1883.  His  labors  have  been  blessed  with  revivals  at 
Cairo,  Cobden,  etc. 

Rev.  Evan  S.  Davies  was  stated  supply  at  Anna, 
1872-74,  and  again,  1877-79;  stated  supply  of  "  Ply- 
mouth Congregational  Church,"  Cobden,  1872-77. 
This  church  adoirted  the  Presbyterian  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment, August  12th,  1874,  and  came  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cairo.  Under  his  ministry 
occurred  the  remarkable  revivals  of  1876-7,  by  which 
seventy-seven  souls  were  added  to  the  church — si.xty- 
eight  by  profession  of  their  faith,  in  the  mid.st  of  an 
infidel  community.  Mr.  Davies  was  the  man  for  this 
field.  He  was  skilled  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  had 
been  in  the  Faculty  of  Farmer  College,  Ohio,  and 
.stated  supply  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  He  was  familiar 
with  skeptical  thought.  "  Prof."  William  Denton, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  in  the  interest  of  Atheism.  Mr. 
Davies  met  his  challenge  with  a  close-knit  logic,  a 
breadth  of  knowledge  and  a  vigor  that  put  Radical 
views  at  a  discount.  The  "Horticultural  Hall  "  is 
now  the  ' '  Presbyterian  Church. ' ' 

Presb3rterian  Chtirch  in  Tennessee,  Early 
History  of.  Near  the  year  1770  the  van  of  an 
emigration,  largely  of  Scotch-Irish  Presb;s-terians,  from 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  from  Maryland  and  from 
Pennsylvania,  entered  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
of  Tennessee  by  occupying  the  country — then  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Virginia — on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Holston  river  and  lying  in  the  present  counties  of 
Sullivan  and  Hawkins.  The  river  in  this  part  of  its 
course  was  considered  the  boundary  between  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  as  the  line  had  not  been  estab- 
lished so  far  West.  About  the  same  time  (1770-71) 
another  stream  of  emigration  from  the  country  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Kidge  in  North  Carolina 
was  flowing  into  the  Valley  of  the  Watauga,  and  an- 
other, a  few  years  later,  into  the  Nolachucky  Valley. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1773,  John  McMahon,  Sr.,  estab- 
lished his  family  four  miles  from  the  site  of  Jones- 
borough,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State  (laid  off  in 
1779).  No  settler  was  then  known  to  be  south  or 
west  of  the  McMahon's,  except  one  or  two  on  the 
Nolachucky,  twelve  miles  distant.  This  family,  by 
subsequent  intermarriage  with  the  Mitchells,  from 
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Guilford,  N.  C,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 

future  Salom  Church  (1780),  and  also  contained  the 
germ  of  the  Hebron  Church,  organized  in  1790,  quite 
near  their  home,  and  in  1796  merged  into  the  Jones- 
orough  Church.  From  this  family  descended  a 
godly  posterity  that  helped  to  form  and  sustain 
various  Presbyterian  churches.  It  also  furnished 
several  ministers  of  the  gospel,  one  of  whom  was  the 
Rev.  John  A.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  first  missionaries 
of  the  Presljyterian  Board  to  China.  Tlio  Eev. 
Messrs.  Charles  Cummings  and  Joseph  Rhea  were  the 
first  Presbyterian  ministers  to  preach  in  what  is  now 
Tennessee.  The  former  became  pastor  of  Ebbiug 
Spring  and  Sinking  Spring  congregations,  in  what  is 
now  Washington  county,  Virginia,  in  1773.  The 
latter,  an  emigrant  from  Ireland  in  17G9,  had  charge 
of  the  Piuey  Creek  Church,  in  Frederick  county,  Md. 
In  1775  and  1776  he  visited  the  Ilolstou  settlements 
to  find  a  home  for  his  family  and  a  field  of  labor.  In 
the  Autumn  of  1776  Messrs.  Cummings  and  Rhea 
accompanied,  the  former  as  chaplain,  Colonel  Chris- 
tian's expedition  into  the  country  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  south  of  Little  Tennessee  river,  who  had, 
by  British  agents,  been  excited  to  determined  hostility 
against  the  settlers.  Wlien  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion had  been  accomplished,  Mr.  Rhea  returned  to 
Maryland,  with  intent  to  remove  his  family  to  occupy 
laud  he  had  purchased  on  Beaver  Creek.  While 
making  preparations,  he  died,  in  1777.  He  had,  dur- 
ing his  visits,  by  preaching  among  the  settlers, 
chiefly  in  the  forts,  prepared  the  way  for  one,  if  not 
two  churches  in  the  Holston  country.  In  1779  his 
famUy,  with  many  members  of  his  congregation  in 
Maryland  and  in  York  (now  Adams  county),  Pa., 
joined  in  the  march  of  emigration  to  the  Holston 
settlement.  A  number  of  them,  in  the  Fork  of  the 
Holston  and  Watauga,  became  New  Bethel  Church,  in 
1782. 

Emigration,  even  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Wiis  full  and  rapid.  And  notwithstanding  the  hard- 
ships of  wilderness  life,  sentiments  of  patriotism  filled 
the  breasts  of  the  backwoodsmen.  Theirs  was  the  spirit 
of  the  congregations  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Cummings. 
Membersof  these,  with  others,  assembled  in  council  at 
Abingdon,  January  20th,  1775,  and  said,  "We  are 
deliberately  and  resolutely  determined  never  to  sur- 
render any  of  our  inestimable  privileges  to  any  power 
on  earth,  but  at  the  expense  of  our  lives."  And 
"from  these  remote  regions"  most  effective  service 
was  rendered,  both  against  the  Indians  and  at  King's 
Mountain,  in  the  struggle  for  liberty.  In  1778  Sam- 
uel Doak  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover, 
on  a  call  from  the  congregations  of  Concord — Ui>per 
Concord — and  Hopewell,  north  of  the  Holston,  in 
what  is  now  Sullivan  county,  where  Mr.  Eliea  had 
preached.  Mr.  Doak  remained  here  two  years.  He 
then  removed  to  Little  Limestone,  in  (now)  Wash- 
ington county,  and  remained  there  more  than  thirty 
years.     Indians  were  hostile,  but  he,  in  concert  with 


Rev.  Charles  Cummings,  in  1780,  "organized"  Con- 
cord, New  Providence  and  Carter's  Valley,  in  (now) 
Hawkins  county;  New  Bethel,  in  (now)  Greene 
county,  and  Salem,  at  his  new  place  of  residence. 
The  New  Bethel  Church,  above  mentioned,  was  gath- 
ered by  him.  In  1783  or  4  Providence,  in  the  edge 
of  (now)  Greene  county,  was  organized,  and  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Houston  accepted  their  call.  He  served  the 
church  four  or  five  years,  and  then  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia. At  Salem  Jlr.  Doak  opened  a  classical  school, 
chartered  in  1785  as  Martin  Academy — the  first 
Institution  of  the  kind  ever  established  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  No  Institution  of  learning  has 
rendered  the  South  and  West  a  more  importmt  ser- 
vice. Becoming  Washington  College  in  1795,  it  con- 
tinued to  send  forth  trained  men  to  fill  up  the  ranks 
of  the  ministry  and  other  professions,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life.  The  students  of  Samuel 
Doak  were  almost  the  only  teachers  in  the  infant 
settlements  of  the  West  aud  South.  He  not  only 
served  Salem  Chirrch  and  conducted  Martin  Academy, 
but  preached  far  aud  near,  as  settlements  extended. 
He,  Cummings  and  Houston,  were  still  members  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover. 

The  Presbytery  of  Orange  properly  covered  this 
whole  region,  but  the  Alleghenies  interposed  a  bar- 
rier to  attendance  on  its  meetings  by  the  Western 
brethren.  In  May,  1785,  Hezekiah  Batch,  a  member 
of  Orange  Presbytery,  having  taken  charge  of  Mt. 
Bethel,  joined  with  Messrs.  Doak  and  Cummings  in  a 
petition  to  Synod  that  a  new  Presbytery  might  be 
formed  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The  Presbytery  of 
Abingdon  was  accordingly  erected;  separated  from 
Hanover  by  New  river,  and  from  Orange  by  the 
"Apalachian mountains,"  and  exteuding  indefinitely 
westward.  In  May,  1786  it  was  divided.  The  Cumber- 
land mountains  bounded  Abingdon  on  the  west,  with 
one  new  minister,  John  Cosson,  yet  without  a  field, 
but  in  after  years  serving  Jonesborough,  Providence 
and  New  Bethel.  The  Presbytery  of  Transylvania 
' '  comprehended  ' '  Kentucky  and  the  settlements  on 
Cumberland  river.  The  .situation  of  Abingdon  ren- 
dered it  the  grand  route  by  which  the  pioneer  columns 
of  the  Presbyterian  army  were  moving  on  to  occupy 
the  inviting  country  beyond  the  mountains.  Its 
licentiates  and  ministers,  one  and  then  another,  con- 
tinued, for  forty  years,  to  follow  the  march  of  emigra- 
tion. But  unfortunately,  for  many  years  after  its 
formation  the  body  was  in  constant  ferment.  A  schism 
in  1796  was  the  result.  Psalmody  was  discussed  with 
much  bitterness.  The  disputes  as  to  the  use  of  Rouse  or 
Watts  had  been  intensified,  perhaps  excited,  by  the 
Rev.  Adam  Rankin,  in  his  visits  to  the  churches  of 
Holston  and  Nolachueky,  in  1782.  Political  differ- 
ences also,  growing  out  of  an  effort  to  establish  the 
State  of  Franklin  west  of  the  mountains,  distracted 
the  Church.  In  1736  the  Synod  instituted  inquiry 
and  took  measures  to  settle  the  disputes  of  contending 
parties.     A  satisfactory  result  seemed  to  be  reached. 
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But  excitement  still  continued.  Mr.  Balch,  being  a 
zealous  Hoiikiusian,  by  hi.s  indiscretions  provoked 
determined  oijposition.  Finally  the  matter  was 
brousbt  before  the  Presbytery.  The  majority  voted 
to  dismiss  the  case.  FiNe  prominent  members — three 
in  Tennessee,  Messrs.  Doak,  Lake  and  James  B.alch, 
withdrew,  in  1796,  and  formed  the  Independent  Pres- 
bytery of  Abingdon.  The  complicated  case  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Sjmod  of  the  Carolinas  and  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  both  the  seceding  mem- 
bers and  Mr.  Balch  were  severely  disciplined.  Upon 
the  submission  of  the  former,  the  Presbytery  of 
Abingdon  was  constituted  as  before.  But  in  1797 
the  Presbytery  of  Union,  embracing  Rev.  Jlcssrs. 
Hezekiah  Balch,  Cosson,  Henderson,  Blackburn  and 
Carrick,  and  their  charges,  was  set  off  from  Abingdon, 
on  the  south,  leading  as  members  (in  Tennessee)  of 
Abingdon,  Revs.  Messrs.  Doak  and  Lake,  at  New 
Bethel,  and  James  Balch,  at  Sinking  Siiring,  Green 
county.  In  1794  the  Territorial  Legislature  had 
chartered  Greeneville  College,  with  Hezekiah  Balch 
as  President,  and  located  it  three  miles  from  Greene- 
ville. He  held  his  office  till  his  death,  in  1810.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Charles  Coffin,  who  for  many  years 
retained  this  position,  and  preached  much  to  neigh- 
boring churches.  The  college  was  largely  patronized. 
At  one  time  students  from  nine  different  States  and 
Territories  were  in  attendance,  and  a  more  than 
usual  proportion  of  them  rose  to  eminence. 

In  1797,  just  before  the  erection  of  Union  Presby- 
tery, Abingdon  Presbytery,  in  a  report  to  the  General 
Assembly,  defines  its  territory  as  "extending  in 
length  from  the  New  river  on  the  northeast  to  the 
frontiers  on  the  Tennessee  river  on  the  southwest,  at 
present  about  two  hundred  mDes,  and  from  the  BJue 
or  Eastern  Ridge  of  the  Apalachian  mountains  to  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  in  breadth."  A  portion  of  the  territory,  there- 
fore, was  in  Virginia,  and  a  part  in  North  Carolina. 
Thirty-nine  congregations  were  enumerated — eleven 
in  Virginia,  three  in  North  Carolina,  and  twenty-five 
in  Tennessee.  Of  these  last,  two  were  reported  as 
extinct  and  twelve  vacant.  Many  of  these  "vacant " 
churches  were  in  after  years  supplied,  and  continue 
to  exist,  some  as  flourishing  churches  ;  others  became 
extinct.  Of  the  twenty-five,  only  twelve  at  the 
present  day  are  known  by  their  original  names — viz.. 
New  Providence  (Hawkins  county).  New  Providence 
(Mary\ille),  Mount  Bethel,  New  Bethel,  Providence, 
Joncsborough,  Salem,  Westminster,  Hopewell  (Dand- 
ridge).  Concord  (Lower),  Knoxville  and  Eusebia. 

In  1785  the  Hopewell  Church,  in  (now)  Daudridge, 
Jefferson  county,  was  formed,  and  in  1788  "West- 
minster, in  the  same  county.  In  1788  Robert  Hen- 
derson, licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Abingdon,  as- 
sumed the  pastoral  charge  of  these  churches,  and 
retained  it  for  twenty  years.  In  1789  Rev.  Samuel 
Carriek,  just  from  Lexington  Presbytery,  Virginia, 
preached  to  a  compauy  of  backwoodsmen,  on  a  mound 


attheconflnenceof  the  French  Broad  and  the  Hol.ston. 
Next  year  the  Fork  Church  was  there  organized,  and 
in  1791  Mr.  Carrick  was  settled  as  its  pastor.  Four 
miles  from  the  Fork  the  city  of  Knoxville  was  laid 
off,  in  1793.  Mr.  Carrick  began  to  labor  here  in  con- 
nection with  the  Fork.  In  1794  the  Territorial 
Legislature  established,  "  in  the  vicinity  of  Kno.K- 
ville,  Blount  College,"  afterwards  known  a.s  Ea.st 
Tennessee  University,  now  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Carriek  Tvas  the  first  President  of 
Blount  College,  and  held  his  office  till  his  death. 
Ten  miles  from  Knoxville  the  Gra.s,sy  Valley  Church 
began  its  existence  in  1793.  In  1798  Rev.  Samuel  G. 
Ramsey,  from  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  became  its  pas- 
tor, preaching  alternate  Sabbaths  at  Ebenezer,  his 
home,  and  Pleasant  Forest.  In  1801  he  opened  the 
Ebenezer  Academy,  which,  by  its  superior  excellence, 
drew  students  for  several  years  from  a  distance. 
After  Mr.  Carrick's  death,  in  1809,  Mr.  Ramsey 
preached  every  third  Sabbath  in  Knoxville,  and  by 
his  persevering  efforts  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
edifice  in  that  city  was  erected.  Acro.ss  the  Holston, 
.sixteen  miles  from  Knoxville,  the  New  Providence 
Church  was  established  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Mary%-ille,  in  1793  or  1794.  Gideon  Black- 
burn, recently  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Abing- 
don, joined  a  company  of  soldiers  to  protect  a  fort  on 
that  site.  The  Cherokees  were  hostile,  and  several 
forts  were  erected  in  the  region,  to  protect  the  set- 
tlers. Blackburn  continued  to  preach  in  them  all. 
He  founded  New  Providence,  served  it  and  Eu.scbia, 
ten  miles  distant,  and  labored  in  all  the  country 
around.  After  peace  was  made,  he  was  moved  to 
undertake  the  evangelization  of  the  Indians.  In 
1799  he  brought  the  matter  before  Union  Presbytery, 
and  in  1803  to  the  General  Assembly.  Encouraged 
by  this  body  he  entered  on  his  work  eagerly,  and 
in  spite  of  illness  and  pecuniary  embarrassment  he 
continued  it  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  charge 
till  1809.  This  noteworthy  instance  of  personal 
missionary  enterprise  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
subsequent  successful  mission  of  the  American  Board 
among  the  Cherokees.  In  the  prosecution  of  it,  four 
churches  on  the  Presbyterian  model  were  organized 
at  Brainerd,  Hightowcr,  Carmel  and  Wellstown, 
and  were,  in  1824,  with  the  missionaries  laboring 
among  them,  received  into  Union  Presbytery.  In 
1799,  from  the  upper  end  of  LTiiion,  including  also 
some  churches  in  North  Carolina,  CJreenville  Presby- 
tery, with  three  ministers,  Hezekiah  Balch,  John 
Cosson  and  George  Newton  (in  North  Carolina),  had 
been  established.  It  was  afterwards  joined  by  Sam- 
uel Davis  at  Manore,  North  Carolina,  and  Stephen 
Bovelle,  at  Sinking  Spring,  Greene  county.  Its  ex- 
istence was  brief,  as  it  w;is  dissolved  by  request  of 
its  members,  in  1804. 

The  Presbytery  of  Transylvania  had  charge  of  the 
settlements  on  Cumberland  River  till  1810,  when  the 
Presbj'tery  of  West  Tennessee  was  erected,  with  four 
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members.  In  1808  a  colony  IVom  South  Ciirolina, 
headed  hy  Rev.  James  W.  Stcplieiison,  liought  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  (now)  Maury  count}',  and  founded 
"the  Friersou  settlement"  and  Zion  Chunh.  Dr. 
Duncan  Brown  followed  Stephensou  from  South 
Carolina,  took  charge  of  several  newly  formed 
churches,  and  made  extensive  missionary  tours. 
Robert  Henderson,  in  the  year  1808,  resigned  his 
charge  at  Dandridge  and  Westminster,  and  entered 
upon  work  in  "  Cumberland, ' '  as  the  whole  region 
was  then  called.  He  labored  at  Murfrees'  Spring  and 
Pisgah,  in  (now)  Rutherford  county;  also  at  Franklin, 
and  preached  in  Nashville,  laid  off  in  1784,  but  no 
church  edifice  iu  it  when  Jlr.  Henderson  visited  it. 
He  preached,  by  invitation,  on  "  Profane  Swearing," 
when  some  of  the  most  noted  swearers  in  Tennes- 
see, holding  high  oflicial  position,  happened  to  be 
present.  He  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  the  occasion.  In  1810  Gideon  Blackburn  left 
Maryville,  to  be  succeeded  there  by  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Anderson,  who  became  the  chief  agent  iu  founding 
The  Southern  and  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
incorporated  as  Maryville  College  in  1821,  and  re- 
moved to  Maury  county.  In  Isll  he  took  charge  of 
Harpeth  Academy,  near  Franklin,  and  preached  in  a 
range  of  fifty  miles,  at  five  different  places,  of  which 
the  city  of  Nashville  was  one.  His  efforts  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  a  church  at  each  place.  These 
four  constituted  the  New  Presbytery.  Ministers  and 
churches  now  rapidly  increased  throughout  middle 
Tennessee.  In  1816  the  Presb}i:ery  of  Shiloh  was 
set  off  from  the  Presbytery  of  Muhlenburg,  in  Ken- 
tuckj',  and  from  the  Presbj'tery  of  West  Tennessee,  on 
the  east;  Shiloh  extended  well  nigh  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State.  Dr.  Blackburn,  having  re- 
moved to  Louisville,  in  18'2:i,  was  succeeded  in  Nash- 
^■ille  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Campbell,  and  he,  in  1828,  by 
Obadiah  Jennings.  In  1824  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  Dr. 
Philip  Lindsley,  who  came  to  Nash^^lle  as  President 
of  Cumberland  College,  the  name  of  which,  iu  1826, 
was  changed  to  the  University  of  Nashville.  Here, 
for  twenty-five  years,  he  exerted  a  widespread  influ- 
ence. In  1829  the  Presbytery  of  Western  District 
was  organized,  with  five  ministers;  and  in  1830  the 
first  Pre.sbj'terian  Church  in  Jlemi^his  was  establi-shed 
by  the  self-denjang  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  M. 
Williamson,  who  contributed  much  to  the  extension 
of  the  Church  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State. 
A  half-century  has  now  elapsed  since  the  first 
churches  in  the  northeastern  corner  were  established, 
and  with  it  closes  the  life  of  Samuel  Doak,  i).  D.,  the 
pioneer  and  founder,  at  Tusculum,  iu  the  eighty- 
.  second  year  of  his  age. 

The  Synodical  relation  of  the  different  Presbyteries 
was  as  follows:  At  the  formation  of  the  Crcneral 
As.sembly,  the  Presbytery  of  Abingdon  was  attached 
to  the  SjTiod  of  the  Carolinas,  but  was,  in  1803, 
transferred,  at  its  own  request,  to  the  Synod  of  Vir- 


ginia. The  Presbytery  of  Greenville  during  its  brief 
existence  belonged  to  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas.  The 
Presbytery  of  Union  was  also  thus  connected  until 
1810,  when  it,  at  its  own  request,  was  transferred  to 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  In  1817  the  Presbyteries  of 
West  Tennessee,  Shiloh,  Mississippi  (constituted  in 
1815,  and  covering  a  part  of  Western  Tennes.see)  and 
Union  were,  by  a  division  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky, 
organized  into  the  Synod  of  Tennessee.  As  Gideon 
Blackburn  had  visited  St.  Louis  in  1816,  and  preached 
there  with  much  effect,  the  chirrches  in  the  territory 
of  Missouri,  and  others  iu  Illinois,  were,  in  1818, 
constituted  the  Presl)ytery  of  Missouri,  which  was 
attached  to  the  Synod  of  Tennessee.  The  Pre.sl\>-tery 
of  French  Broad  wa.s  erected  from  Union  in  1825,  and 
Holston  from  Abingdon  in  1826.  In  this  year  the 
Sj-nod  of  West  Tennessee  was  formed,  consisting  of 
the  Presbyterians  of  West  Tennessee,  Shiloh  and 
North  Alabama,  to  which  was  added,  in  1829,  the 
Presbytery  of  Western  District.  In  1829  the  Presby- 
tery of  Mississippi  became  a  part  of  the  new  Synod 
of  Mississippi  and  South  Alabama.  In  1826  the 
Presbj'tery  of  Missouri  became  a  part  of  the  new 
Sj'uod  of  Indiana.  The  Presbyteries  of  Abingdon 
(detached  now  from  Virginia),  Union,  French  Broad 
and  Holston  were  left  to  constitute  the  Synod  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  six  Presbyteries  of  Holston,  French 
Broad,  Union,  Shiloh,  West  Tennessee  and  Western 
District,  representing  the  strength  of  the  Church 
within  the  bounds  of  the  State,  in  1830  contained  in 
the  aggregate  near  one  hundred  churches  and  seventy- 
one  ministers.  Revivals  had  at  dift'erent  times  pre- 
vailed, notably  that  of  1800,  in  East  Tennessee,  and 
that  of  1827  and  1828;  In  Middle  Tennessee,  under 
the  preaching  of  the  widely  known  evangelist,  James 
Gallaher,  and  his  companion,  Frederick  A.  Ross.  The 
CaJrinUtic  Magazine,  established  in  1827,  and  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Messrs.  David  Nelson  Gallaher  and 
Ross  was  also  doing  good  service  in  vindicating  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  and  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tianit}'. 

Presbsrterian  Element  in  our  National  Life 
and  History.  (Fnim  an  Addnsx  (Irlii'trid  hcforv 
the  Synod  of  Central  A\'w  York,  at  Watertown,  October 
18th,  1876,  hy  Prof.  J.  W.  Slearx,  D.  D.)  After  an 
appropriate  introduction.  Dr.  Mears  proceeds  to 
say:— 

"It  is  past  doubt  that  the  very  existence  of  our 
country  is  due  to  forces  set  in  motion  and  brought 
to  play  in  history  by  the  Reformation  under  Calvin. 
The  Puritans  in  New  England,  including  Roger 
Williams  and  the  early  Baptists,  the  Dutch  in  New 
York  State,  the  Covenanters  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  the  Quakers  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Huguenots  of  the  Carolinas  and  New  York,  all 
performed  parts  of  the  first  importance  in  the  origi- 
nal colonization  of  our  country,  and  all  drew  their 
inspiration  more  or  less  directly  from  the  great 
Reformer  of  Geneva. 
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"As  to  the  Puritans,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  their  descen- 
dants' words,  uttered  at  one  of  those  anniversaries 
which  New  Englanders  observe  with  a  pride  which 
would  be  sectional,  if  New  England  did  not  belong, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  the  whole  country.  '  In  the 
reigu  of  Mary, '  says  ^Ir.  Choate,  '  a  thousand  learned 
Englishmen  flrd  from  the  stake  at  home  to  the  hap- 
pier seats  of  Continental  Protestantism.  Of  them 
great  numbers,  I  know  not  how  many,  came  to 
Geneva.  There  they  awaited  the  death  of  the  Queen, 
and  then,  sooner  or  later,  but  in  the  tiuie  of  Elizabeth, 
went  back  to  England.  /  ascribe  to  that  five  years  in 
Geneva  an  influence  that  has  changed  the  history  of  the 
world.  I  seem  to  myself  to  trace  to  it  .  .  .  the 
opening  of  another  era  of  time  and  of  liberty  .  .  . 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  objects  of  the  great  civil 
war  in  England,  the  republican  constitution  framed 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Maj'flower,  the  divinity  of  Jona- 
than Edwards,  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the 
independence  of  America.  In  that  brief  season 
English  Puritanism  was  changed  fundamentally  and 
forever.  ...  On  the  banks  of  a  lake  lovelier 
than  a  dream  of  fairy  land,  in  a  valley  which  might 
have  been  hollowed  out  to  enclose  the  last  home  of 
liberty,  there  smiled  an  independent,  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  and  prosperous  commonwealth.  There  was  a 
people  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  making.  I 
confess  myself  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
trace  to  that  spot  and  to  that  time  the  republicanism 
of  the  Puritans. 

' ' '  There  was  a  State  without  kings  or  nobles;  there 
was  a  church  without  a  bishop.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  learned  men  needed  to  go  to  Geneva  to  acquire 
the  idea  of  a  commonwealth.  But  there  they  saw  the 
problem  solved.  Popular  government  was  possible. 
This  experience  they  never  forgot.' 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  authorities  or  to 
look  further  for  the  genesis  of  Puritan  principles  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the 
nation.  As  Presbyterians,  we  are  willing  to  concede 
to  New  England  all  the  eminence  she  claims  in  the 
early  history  of  the  nation,  if  her  most  gifted  and 
loyal  sous  agree  to  trace  that  eminence  to  the  inllu- 
ence  of  the  Gencvese  Keformer  upon  the  characters 
and  beliefs  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

"As  for  the  Huguenots,  their  settlements  in 
America  antedated  all  others  nearly  half  a  century, 
but  Spanish  bigotry  and  cruelty  trampled  them  out 
in  blood,  anticipating  by  seven  years  the  horrors  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  by  the  massacre  of  the  nine  hun- 
dred settlers  of  St.  Augu.stine.  Scarcely  enough  of 
them  escaped  to  tell  the  story.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  passed,  during  which  the  Huguenots  of  France 
were  learning,  by  the  hard  drill  of  Popish  persecution, 
the  incalculable  value  of  religious  and  political 
liberty,  and  when,  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685,  they  were  scattered  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  over  the  Protestant  world,  those  who  came 


to  America  brought  the  very  material  which  was 
needed  in  the  structure  of  our  liberties,  a  something 
which  can  be  likened  to  the  spring  and  the  fibre  of 
finely  tempered  steel.  The  first  child  born  in  New 
York  State  was  of  Huguenot  parents ;  and  such  names 
as  John  Jay,  Henry  Laurens,  Elias  Boudinot,  the 
first  President  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  Johu 
Bayard  and  Francis  Marion,  illustrate  the  prominence 
of  this  element  in  the  early  struggles,  in  war,  dijilo- 
macy  and  Christian  beneficence,  of  our  countrymen. 
It  was  the  sou  of  a  Huguenot  that  gave  his  name  to 
Faneuil  Hall  and  oft'ered  it  for  those  puriM>sesof  con- 
.sultation  and  eloquent  appeal  which  have  secured 
for  it  the  title  of  '  Cradle  of  Liberty.' 

' '  The  Covenanters  are  represented  by  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  who  did  not  leave  their  coimtry  before  striking 
heavy  blows  for  the  truths  of  the  Keformation  at 
home.  The  sons  of  the  men  who,  on  the  7th  of 
December,  IfiSS,  shut  the  gates  of  Derry,  and  st;irved 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  Popish  troops  of  James, 
were  trained  to  endure  the  hardships  of  frontier  life, 
and  had  nerves  which  did  not  tiinch  or  quiver,  how- 
ever great  the  foe  before  them,  because  there  was  a 
conscience  behind  them.  They  were  fit  material  to 
enter  into  the  structure  of  the  new  commonwealth. 
They  came  late,  and  yet,  twenty-si.x  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  Ulster  County  Presbj^terians  had  landed  upon  our 
shores. 

' '  From  what  great  struggles  and  preparatory  expe- 
riences came  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Low  countries,  I 
need  not  detain  you  to  tell.  History  has  no  task 
more  honorable  than  that  of  recording  the  contest 
between  the  Beggars  of  Holland  and  the  Grandees  of 
Spain.  The  conflict  for  liberty,  only  partially  suc- 
cessful there,  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  soil  of 
America  in  order  to  attain  a  complete  and  enduring 
triumph.  The  first  settlers  in  New  Netherlands 
were  thirty  families,  chiefly  Protestant  refugees  from 
the  Belgian  provinces.  They  came  in  the  Spring  of 
1G23.  '  The  settlement  of  Manhattan, '  says  Bancroft, 
'grew  directly  out  of  the  great  Continental  struggles 
of  Protestantism. ' 

"  The  beneficent  influence  of  the  Quakers  upon  the 
opening  scenes  of  our  Colonial  history  cannot  easily 
be  overrated.  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  outgrowth  of  English 
Puritanism.  "William  Penn  received  part  of  his  col- 
lege education  at  Saumur,  where  there  was  a  Calvin- 
istic  Institution  under  the  guidance  of  AmjTault. 
The  religion  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Huguenots 
had  their  influence  with  the  founder  of  the  Keystone 
State.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  Quakerism  which 
reserved,  in  the  Colonial  law,  the  first  day  of  the  week 
as  a  day  of  rest.  We,  as  a  Synod,  have  a  share  in 
the  closing  on  the  Lord's  Day  of  the  doors  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  in  the  great  city  founded  by 
William  Penn,  but  I  su.spect  it  would  have  been  a 
more  difficult  task  but  for  that  I'resbj-terian  element 
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■which  the  Quaker  legislator  imbibed  into  his  own 
nature,  and  inlusecl  into  the  laws  and  customs  of  his 
famous  colony. 

"If  we  except  the  settlers  of  Virginia,  and  that 
small  but  dominant  part  of  the  colonists  of  Slary- 
land  who  were  Catholics,  and  the  Lutherans  and 
Moravians  who  came  to  Georgia  under  Oglethorpe,  we 
shall  find  America  at  the  Revolution  little  else  than 
a  community  of  Calvinists,  of  different  degrees  of 
strcnuousness  in  doctrine  and  practice,  but  showing 
the  same  general  features  of  that  system.  All  other 
constituent  elements  of  the  population  might  be 
omitted  without  vitiating  a  general  estimate  of  its 
character,  but  what  would  the  united  colonies  on  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution  have  been,  if  suddenly  the  en- 
tire element  due  to  the  Calvinistic  Reformation  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  country  ?  Conceive,  if  you 
please,  tlie  loss  in  mere  numbers  made  good  by  an 
equally  sudden  multiplication  of  either  of  the  other 
elements  then  to  be  found  in  .small  numbers  in  Vir- 
ginia, Slaryland  and  Georgia,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  under  such  auspices  a  great  free  nation 
could  have  grown  up  on  this  continent.  In  fact,  the 
second  supposition  is  itself  impossible,  for  it  was 
only  the  so-called  Reformed  element  of  the  world's 
population  that  was  then  in  sufficent  numbers,  under 
the  colonizing  impulse,  under  the  propelling  force  of 
an  outraged  con.science,  which  gladly  preferred  exile 
to  the  .sacrifice  of  principle,  which  had  been  made 
ready  by  the  special  training  of  Providence  for  the 
very  work  of  estiiblishing  in  a  new  world  a  new  age 
and  a  new  order  of  things.  "Without  them,  without 
the  men  and  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  gone 
through  the  experiences  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
of  Leyden  and  Harlem,  and  Derry  and  Smithfield,  we 
may  be  very  sure  the  independence  of  America  would 
never  have  been  attempted  or  achieved. 

' '  As  we  approach  the  critical  period  of  the  national 
history,  the  beginning  of  the  century  which  we  are 
now  celebrating,  the  lines  are  diawu  more  closely, 
and  the  relations  of  the  Retbrmed  element  to  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Revolution  assume  a  positive,  unmistakable 
attitude.  Presbyterianism,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  allies  itself,  identifies  itself, 
with  the  cause  of  free  government.  Of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  race  in  America,  it  is  .said  that  it  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  race  of  all  that  settled  in  the  western  world 
that  never  produced  one  Tory.  The  nearest  Ciise  to  it 
ever  known  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  brought 
before  a  church  Session  in  Chambcrsburg,  and  tried 
upon  the  charge  that  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  pro- 
fessions of  his  attiichment  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  claimed  that  General  \Va.shingfon,  when 
making  a  long  and  disheartening  retreat,  w.os  asked 
where  he  expected  to  pause.  He  replied,  that  if  he 
were  obliged  to  cross  every  river  and  mountain  to  the 
limits  of  civilization,  he  would  make  his  last  stand 
with  the  Scotch-Irishmen  of  the  frontiers,  there 
plant  his  banner  and  still  fight  for  freedom. 


' '  '  The  first  public  voice  in  America, '  .says  Bancroft, 
'  for  dissolving  all  connection  with  Great  Britain,  came 
not  from  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  the  Dutch 
of  New  York,  nor  the  planters  of  Virginia,  but  from 
the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.'  He  refers  to  the 
celebrated  Declaration  of  the  county  of  Mecklenburg, 
N.  C,  which  preceded  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence more  than  a  year,  and  which  not  only  antici- 
pated the  spirit,  but  to  a  most  remarkable  degree  the 
very  language,  of  that  memorable  document.  Here 
was  a  secluded  people,  not  carried  away  by  the  infec- 
tion of  a  general  excitement,  but  led  by  the  sheer 
force  of  conviction  and  consistency  with  principle 
alone,  to  declare  them.selves  absolved  from  former  ties 
of  allegiance,  and  to  organize  an  independent  govern- 
ment, nearly  fourteen  months  belbre  they  were  fol- 
lowed and  supported  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  ludicrous,  this  arrayal  of  a  single 
county  against  a  great  and  proud  empire.  The  docu- 
ment it.self  shows  that  a  grand  spirit,  a  broad  human- 
ity, dictated  the  movement.  Tlie  Presbyterian  elder, 
Ephraim  Brevard,  who  signed  it,  sealed  his  fidelity 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  in  the  national  cause.  The 
document,  printed  in  Charleston,  was  spread  through 
the  South,  and  was  forwarded  by  a  messenger  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  Its  direct  influence  upon  the 
phraseology  of  the  greater  Declaration  which  followed 
it  has  been  denied  ;  so  be  it ;  it  only  follows  that  the 
Presbj'terian  as  well  as  the  Jeffersonian  document 
flowed  from  the  same  deep  fountain  of  popular 
love  of  liberty  and  preparedness  for  self  government 
which  the  Presbj'terians  were  the  quickest  to  recog- 
nize and  the  first  to  put  into  articulate  speech. 

"It  was  the  great  State  of  Virginia,  Jefterson's  Sbite, 
which,  more  than  a  year  after  the  Mecklenburg  Decla- 
ration, and  a  few  weeks  before  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
passed  the  first  Bill  of  Rights  involving  the  principle 
of  self-government  and  independence,  and  although 
the  Act  of  the  State  was  practically  unanimous,  yet 
it  would  scarcely  have  been  the  work  of  a  people 
wholly  descended  from  the  cavaliers  and  adventurers 
who  formed  the  early  colonists  of  Virginia.  'The 
population,'  says  Bancroft,  'had  been  recruited  by 
successive  infusions  of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians, 
Huguenots,  and  the  descendants  of  Huguenots,  men 
who  had  been  .so  attached  to  Cromwell  or  the  Re- 
public that  they  preferred  to  emigrate  on  the  return 
of  Charles  II,  and  other  elements.' '' 

After  referring  to  the  prominent  and  influential 
part  which  the  Rev.  John  'Witherspoon,  D.  D.,  and 
the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  D.  D.  (of  whom  sketches 
are  elsewhere  given  in  this  volume),  acted  in  the 
times  of  the  Revolution,  Prof  Mears  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  almost  superfluous  for  me  to  attempt  to 
explain  to  this  audience  what  it  is  in  Presbj'terianism 
and  in  the  Reformed  churches  generally,  which 
necessarily  led  them  to  assume  the  position  of  avowed 
and  active  adherence  to  the  Revolutionary  cause. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  a  more  ardent  love  of 
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liberty  joined  to  a  more  decided  attacliment  for 
system  and  order.  Liberty  in  law  is  the  watchword 
of  Presbytcriauism.  The  Kcformation 'itself  was  a 
direct  appeal  to  God,  a  personal  union  of  the  human 
heart  to  its  Creator,  in  opposition  to  a  crushing  weight 
and  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  priestly  mediators. 
It  gave  to  every  man  personal  worth.  Every  in- 
dividual could  and  must  for  himself  realize  the  price- 
less benefits  and  dignities  of  redemption.  It  arose 
at  once  both  against  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the 
times  and  the  political  machinery  by  which  that 
tyranny  was  sustained.  In  proportion  as  the  religious 
reaction  of  tlie  Reformation  was  more  radical,  was  its 
relation  to  ci\il  life  more  manifest.  AVherever  tlie 
hierarchical  element  was  swept  clean  away,  there, 
naturally  enough,  appeared  the  idea  of  a  popular 
government.  Tlie  Church  without  a  bishop  carried 
with  it  the  State  without  a  king.  John  Calvin  was 
'the  Koformer  who  pierced  to  the  roots.'  His  faith 
was  dreaded,  with  one  consent  and  with  instinctive 
judgment,  by  all  the  monarchs  of  the  world,  as  the 
creed  of  Republicanism. 

"  King  Janu'S  I,  born  and  reared  a  Scot,  spoke  what 
he  kni-w  when  he  said,  "  A  Scots  Presbytery  agrees 
with  monarchy  as  well  as  Ciod  and  the  devil.'  Lord 
Bacon  says,  '  Discijiline  by  bishops  is  fittest  for 
monarchy  of  all  others.'  James  II  said,  '  If  there 
is  no  despotic  power  in  the  Church,  there  can  be  no 
despotic  power  in  the  State,  or,  if  there  be  liberty  in 
the  Church,  there  will  be  liberty  in  the  State.' 
Charles  the  Second  pronounced  Calvinism  a  religion 
not  fit  for  a  gentleman. 

"  It  found  its  home  and  historic  centre  and  political 
expression  in  the  Republic  of  Geneva.  But  limited 
to  that  narrow  city,  it  must  have  perLshed  for  lack 
of  development.  It  must  get  rid  of  Old  AVorld  re- 
strictions or  die.  It  must  realize  on  a  broader  field 
its  God-given  impulse  and  tendency  to  become  in 
some  true  scn.se  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Buf- 
feted, trampled  upon,  dislranchised,  outlawed  at 
home,  its  future  seemed  dark  indeed,  when  the  New 
World,  which  I'opish  enthusiasm  had  discovered  and 
claimed,  arose  upon  the  horizon.  Rome  claimed  it. 
Commercial  and  scientific  interests  sighted  its  fron- 
tier and  outlined  its  shape.  But  it  waited  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  substantially  unoccupied,  un- 
til the  hour  for  the  Calvinists'  migration  had  come. 
Calvinism  was  destined  to  live.  Its  ecclesiastical 
and  political  characteristics  were  too  fundamentally 
important  to  be  allowed  to  disappear.  Therefore 
the  New  World  was  opened  and  reserved  for  them. 
America  was  theirs.  America  was  for  the  Calvinists 
as  trulj'  as,  in  Dixine  providence,  the  Calvinists  were 
for  America.  The  adherents  of  this  system  could  not 
come  to  America  without  bringing  along  their  intense 
convictions,  ingrained  into  their  souls  by  a  century 
of  persecution.  If  Great  Britain  would  not  yield 
them  a  practical  independence,  of  necessity  they 
would  grasp  it.     If  armed  resistance  was  requisite 


to  realize  their  ideal  here,  in  these  remote  parts  of 
the  earth,  they  unhesitatingly  would  oficr  it. 

"There  w.is  dignity  in  their  coming;  not  as  a  mere 
mob  or  frightened  herd  of  fugitives  did  they  come. 
In  place  of  the  cast-off  j'okes  of  mediievalism,  they 
brought  grand  conceptions  of  a  moral  order  and  a 
divine  government,  drawn  from  an  intelligent  .study 
of  S('rij)tnre  models,  and  from  the  prerious  experi- 
ence of  an  inward  self  restraint.  Tho.se  in  whom  a 
genuine  Christian  manhood  had  taken  the  place  of 
slavish  dependence  upon  confessionals  and  priestly 
absolution,  were  prepared  to  frame  just  laws,  to 
i'ound  a  righteous  government,  and  in  their  conduct 
to  illustrate,  as  well  as  by  their  blood,  if  necessary, 
to  maintain  and  defend  them.  The  constitution  of 
Plymouth  Colony  was  written  upon  the  cover  of  a 
Bible,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  and  signed 
and  .sealed  upon  the  ocean,  by  the  company  of  Pil- 
grims. The  revolt  of  these  men  from  arbitrary 
human  government  was  for  no  selfish  end  whatever, 
but  in  the  name  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  There- 
fore, in  His  name,  they  were  quick  to  re-establish 
and  zealous  to  maintain  it. 

"  In  fact,  the  Presbyterianism  of  these  colonists  was 
the  very  form  and  mold  of  a  free  government;  the 
safest  and  best,  in  its  main  outlines,  that  could  be 
found.  As  the  Presbyterians  of  North  Carolina 
anticipated  the  fact  and  form  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  so  the  Presbyterians  of  Geneva  and 
Scotland,  in  working  out  the  plan  of  a  free  but 
orderly  Church,  had  anticipated,  in  all  its  main 
features,  the  political  fabric  by  which  that  indepen- 
dence was  consolidated  into  a  grand  national  and 
historic  reality.  In  this  Church  all  jiower  proceeds 
from  the  people;  but  presbytery  is  not  democracy, 
it  is  not  a  weak  confederation.  It  is  a  compact  repre- 
sentative government,  vvith  a  written  constitution. 
The  largest  autonomy  is  allowed  to  the  elementary 
parts  which  is  consistent  with  the  unity  and  organic 
life  of  the  whole.  Every  member  has  rights  which 
the  body  is  bound  to  protect.  The  clergy  is  not  a 
whit  better  otT  in  this  respect  than  the  laity,  and  no 
clergyman  b.-tter  oft"  than  his  brother  clergyman. 
This  princijile  of  parity  is  essentially  republican. 
At  the  same  time  presbytery  is  a  government.  It  is 
not  merely  advisory,  it  is  authoritative.  'It  is 
designed  to  settle  and  determine  things.  It  implies, 
as  its  correlative,  obedience.  The  submission  which 
it  demands  is  not  the  mere  submission  which  the 
mind  renders  to  good  advice.  .  .  .  It  is  the  sul)- 
missiou  due  to  those  who  are  appointed  to  rule,  and 
who  are  entrusted  with  authority.' — Albert  Barnes' 
Priah.  its' AffinitU's,  pp.  9-10. 

"  The  analogy  between  our  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  .so 
striking  that  the  subject  has  become  too  trite  to  need 
extensive  statement  here.  When  we  consider  the 
great  preponderance  of  the  Presbyterian  element  in 
the  early  history  of  the  country,   when   we  reflect 
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that  the  men  who  framed  our  Constitution  were 
largely  trained  under  one  or  the  other  form  of  church 
government  allied  to  Presbyterianism,  we  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  blended  strength 
and  elasticity,  the  variety  and  the  symmetry,  the 
liberty  and  the  order,  in  fact,  the  sound  republi- 
canism of  our  Government,  were  contributions  of 
Presbyterianism  to  our  national  life. 

"  But  polity  is  only  an  outward  form,  only  valuable 
as  the  result  of  inward  forces.  And  it  is  these  in- 
ward forces  of  Presbyterianism  in  wliich  are  the  real 
hidings  of  its  power.  These  inward  forces  are  com- 
prehensively described  under  the  single  term  Calvin- 
ism. Calvinism  has  been  regarded  as,  in  fact,  a  doc- 
trine of  government ;  a  method  and  form  in  which 
the  divine  power  is  put  forth  in  the  government  of 
tlie  universe.  'It  is  based  on  the  idea  that  God 
rules;  that  he  has  a  plan;  that  the  plan  is  fixed  and 
certain;  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  fluctuations 
of  the  human  will,  on  the  caprice  of  the  human 
heart,  or  on  contingencies  and  uncertain  and  undeter- 
mined events  in  human  alfairs.  It  supposes  that 
God  is  supreme;  that  he  has  authority;  that  he  has 
a  right  to  e.xercise  dominion ;  that  for  the  good  of  the 
universe  that  right  should  be  e.'cercised  and  that  in- 
finite power  put  forth  only  in  accordance  with  a 
plan.' — Mr.  Barnes. 

"  The  habit  of  thought  and  the  style  of  character 
gi'owing  out  of  this  view  of  the  universe  have  gone 
deejily  into  the  life  of  America.  They  have  been  as 
pillars  of  adamant,  as  an  anchorage  among  rocks, 
during  the  formation  and  growth  of  its  political  order. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the 
vitiil  elements  of  Calvinism.  Joined  with  them  is 
the  sense  of  direct  personal  responsibility  to  God, 
and  of  the  moral  equality  of  all  men  before  Ilim,  of 
the  emptiness  of  all  earthly  distinctions  compared 
with  those  conferred  by  His  graceand  Spirit,  and  of 
the  moral  unity  of  the  race  in  Adam.  The  prevalence 
of  these  ideas  broke  down  all  the  foundations  of  tyr- 
anny, while  those  saved  the  liberty  from  becoming 
the  license  of  liberated  slaves,  and  gave  it  the  checks 
and  b.alances  of  right  reason  and  of  subordination  to 
the  higher  law  of  God. 

"  Presbyterianism  is  a  system  of  clear  and  strong 
convictions,  rather  than  a  matter  of  feeling  and  of 
form.  It  takes  hold  of  the  man  through  his  intellect 
and  his  conscience.  Its  grasp  upon  the  will,  there- 
fore, is  clear,  strong  and  regulative.  It  will  do  noth- 
ing without  a  sound  reason.  Its  moving  ibrce.s  are 
applied  to  the  deepest  principles.  It  is  not  like  the 
tempest,  which  stirs  great  waves  for  a  time  and  upon 
the  surface,  but  like  the  tides  and  the  silent  and  deep 
currents,  which,  day  and  night,  and  year  after  year, 
keep  on  their  steady  course  around  the  globe. 

"  Strength  of  character,  stability  and  endurance,  are 
the  social  and  natural  outcome  of  such  a  system.  It 
may  be  said  that  these  points  belong  constitutionally 


to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  fcike  away  from  them 
their  monarchical  Old  World  associations  and  aristo- 
cratic repressions,  and  give  them  independence;  let 
them  stand  alone;  the  race  will  then  need  an  inward, 
self-regulative  principle.  Never  was  it  called  to 
sfcmd  alone  as  in  America.  It  would  not  have  at- 
tempted thus  to  stand  alone,  if  it  had  not  been  con- 
scious of  possessing  a  backbone,  such  as  Calvinism 
.has  given  it. 

' '  Calvinism  gives  toughness  and  fibre,  and  an  anvil- 
like power  of  resistance,  which  wears  out  hammers 
rather  than  yields.  Calvinism  reads  the  word  disci- 
pline in  the  word  disaster.  Calvinism  gets  victory 
by  the  rough  road  of  defeat.  Calvinism  teaches  and 
practices  a  perseverance  which  springs  from  faith  in 
a  supreme  and  righteous  God.  It  may  not  be  exactly 
just  to  the  eesthetic  side  of  our  nature.  It  is  not 
great  in  art.  The  Reformers  were  not  particularly 
known  as.  admirers  of  nature.  These  deep-souled 
men  were  unmoved  by  the  sentimentiil  raptures  of  a 
Rousseau,  and,  indeed,  could  scarcely  enter  into  the 
deep  feeling  for  nature  of  the  Old  Testament  writers. 
Luther  thought  the  leviathan  and  behemoth  of  the 
Book  of  Job  were  allegorical  representations  of  the 
devil.  But  in  that  enterprise  which  crosses  vast 
untraveled  seas,  which  penetrates  the  unexplored 
depths  of  new  continents  and  founds  commonwealths 
while  keeping  savage  foes  at  bay  on  the  one  hand, 
and  wresting  liberty  from  civilized  foes  on  the  other, 
it  is  without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  mankind 

' '  The  doctrine  which  is  common  to  Calvinism  and  to 
Protestantism  generally,  that  each  individual  mind 
may  be  in  direct,  communication  with  its  Creator, 
that  He  has  revealed  His  will  by  the  wTitten  AVord  to 
all,  must  tend  to  the  universal  difi"usion  of  learning; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  that  God  is  a  God  of 
order  and  plan,  must  tend  to  encourage  that  higher 
learning  which  seeks  to  discover  the  order  and  system 
of  the  universe.  Hence  Calvinism  has  been  the  source, 
not  only  of  the  common  school  system  as  it  exists  in 
our  own  country,  but  of  almost  every  one  of  our 
earlier  colleges  and  universities ;  notably  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Union,  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Rut- 
gers, Dickinson,  Wa,shington  and  Jefl'erson,  Middle- 
bury,  Hampden-Sidney,  Amherst,  Lafayette  and 
Hamilton,  not  to  mention  more  recent  enterprises. 
For  generations,  nearly  the  entire  cultivated  mind  of 
the  country  was  under  its  training  and  stamped  with 
its  peculiar  impress. 

"  Thus  it  is  no  mere  sullen,  stubborn,  blind  jjower 
of  endurance  and  of  resistance  which  Calvinism  has 
contributed  to  the  country.  Calvinism  is  not  a  cold 
stoicism,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  a  daring  fanati- 
cism, which  can  give  no  account  of  itself  or  of  its 
actions.  It  is  not  a  sort  of  baptized  Islamism,  as 
some  have  believed  it  to  be.  It  is  not  fatalism,  the 
doctrine  of  bigots  and  of  Oriental  dreamers.  This, 
indeed,  has  conquered  a  name  and  created  a  despot- 
ism, but  it  has  never  marked  its  course  with  free 
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schools  and  colleges.  It  is  the  intelligent,  philosoph- 
ical and  scrii>tural  dogma  of  predestination,  not  fatiil- 
ism,  that  is  to  be  associated  with  Calvinism.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  a  supreme,  intelligent,  infinitely 
wise  Kuler  of  the  Universe,  who  acts  with  infinite 
forethought,  and  Avhose  puiposes  are  the  best,  the 
holiest,  the  most  beneficent  that  can  possibly  be. 
It  is  such  a  doctrine  that  in  every  age  has  found  its 
place  in  the  minds  of  resolute,  well-ijoised,  thinking, 
men,  and  that  has  ever  tended  to  form,  train  and  de- 
velop an  order  of  things  and  a  class  of  minds  of  exalt- 
ed character,  in  sympathy  with  itself.  This  was  the 
chief  historic  factor  in  our  country's  life  when  it 
started  on  it.s  career,  a  hundred  years  ago." 

Presbyterian  Home  for  Woraen,  Bultimorc, 
31(1.  In  March,  1883,  a  number  of  Presbyterian.s 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  met  to  effect  an  organi- 
zation looking  to  the  establishment  in  their  city 
of  a  home  for  Presbyterian  women  of  the  Stiite  of 
Maryland.  Contributions  to  this  object  were  re- 
ceived in  such  amounts  as  to  encourage  the  originators 
of  the  enterprise,  and  to  ensure  the  early  commence- 
ment of  the  work. 

Two  adjoining  buildings  were  secured  and  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose,  on  North  Calvert  street,  in  a 
beautiful  and  growing  section  of  the  city,  and  on 
January  14th,  1884,  were  opened  with  appropriate 
dedicatory  services. 

The  Institution  is  intended  for  women  of  linuted 
means.  No  admission  fee  is  required,  but  three 
dollars  per  week  is  charged  for  board.  In  this  way 
the  Home  will  be,  in  part,  at  least,  self-supporting. 

The  first  ofiicers  of  the  Association  were:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Cyrus  Dickson;  Eecordiug  Secretary,  Miss 
Courtenay;  Financial  Secretary,  Miss  Ramsay;  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Robert  Wylie,  together  with  a  number  of 
Vice-presidents  and  managers. 

An  Institution  of  this  kind  was  much  needed  in 
Baltimore,  and  will  meet  a  long-felt  want. 

Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  "Women, 
Ncio  York  City.  This  excellent  Institution  owes  its 
existence  to  the  fact  that  a  few  earnest  Christian 
ladies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  could  neither  obtain 
a  suitable  boarding  place  for  some  worthy  women  in 
whom  they  were  interested,  or  procure  admission  for 
them  in  the  Institutions  then  existing  for  the  aged 
and  helpless.  Tliey  therefore  determined  to  appeal 
to  members  of  their  own  Church  to  aid  them  in  the 
effort  to  provide  a  suitable  Home  for  these  aged,  help- 
less ones  who  belonged  to  the  same  Church.  They 
knew  that  most  of  the  charitable  Institutions  of  the 
city  were  largely  aided  by  Preshyterians,  and  they 
felt  encouraged  to  believe  that  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  their  own  members  would  be  successful. 

Their  appeal  was  most  kindly  received,  and  they 
felt  encouraged  to  hire  a  house  and  to  commence  their 
undertaking.  The  Home  was  organized  April,  1866, 
and  incorporated  December  7th,  1866.  After  a  year 
or  two  the  managers  were  enabled  to  announce  that 


Mr.  James  Lenox  had  generously  donated  four  lots 
on  Seventy-third  street,  between  jNIadison  and  Fourth 
avenues,  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  building  of 
a  Home,  which,  in  its  size,  structure  and  appoint- 
ments, should  be  adequate  to  relieve  the  class  for  whom 
it  was  particularly  designed,  and  that  other  Christian 
friends  had  furnished  the  money  necessary  for  the 
erection  of  a  building.  They  at  once  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  edifice  which  they  now  occupy.  This 
building  was  opened  in  1870,  for  the  admission  of 
those  who  had  already  been  cared  for,  and  for  all 
others  who  come  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
tlie  Institution,  and  the  enterprise  has  since  been 
crowned  with  gratil'ying  tokens  of  the  Divine  favor. 

Ajjplicants  for  admission  to  the  Home  must  be 
residents  of  New  York  city,  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian or  Reformed  Dutch  Church  for  three  years, 
and  (except  in  special  cases)  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
They  must  sign  an  agreement  to  pay  three  dollars  a 
week  as  part  paj'ment  for  their  board,  or  must  pro- 
vide some  responsible  party  who  will  sign  such  au 
agreement  for  them. 

The  Insstitution  is  practically  snpijorted  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  had,  in  1883,  four  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  inmates.  The  expenses  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  year  closed  April  17th,  1883,  were 
$33,743.19,  and  the  receipts  |35,321.46;  leaving  a 
balance  of  $2578.27  in  the  treasury.  The  amount 
received  for  the  board  of  inmates  during  the  same 
period  was  only  $6910.2.5. 

The  Institution  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  thirty- 
five  lady  managers.  The  oflicers  are  :  First  Direc- 
tress, Mrs.  Sheafe;  Second  Directress,  Mrs.  Taber; 
Treasurer,  Miss  L.  P.  Halsted;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Town- 
send;  Financial  Secretary,  Miss  Rachel  L.  Kennedy. 

Such  an  Institution  needs  no  commendation.  Old 
age  in  its  best  estate  is  attended  with  labor  and 
sorrow,  but  its  burden  falls  with  especial  heaviness 
upon  the  hearts  of  those  who,  in  losing  their  capacity 
to  cope  with  the  misfortunes  of  life,  have  lost  noth- 
ing of  their  sensibility  to  its  hardsliips  and  trials. 
The  JIanagers  feel  assured,  as  well  they  nuiy,  that 
the  churches  will  deem  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privi- 
lege to  sustain  the  Home,  which,  while  having  noth- 
ing exclusive  or  sectarian  in  its  character,  proposes  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  their  own  commu- 
nion, in  order  that  other  communions  be  not  unduly 
burdened  with  the  performance  of  a  duty  wliii'h  is 
pre-eminently  theirs,  and  in  simple  fidelity  to  that 
instinct  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  that  injunction 
of  Christian  obligation,  which  constrains  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Christian  family  to  provide  for  their 
own  household. 

Presbyterian  Home,  Philadelphia.  In  1871  the 
project  of  a  "  Presbj-terian  Home  for  Widows  and  Sin- 
gle Women  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, "  sprang  up 
in  the  hearts  of  two  Christian  ladies  in  Philadelphia, 
Mrs.  Ann  G.  Thomas,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Field.  Mrs. 
Thomas,  generously  concluded  to  give  a  fine  tract  of 
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ground,  more  than  five  acres  in  extent,  eligibly  situ- 
ated at  Fil'ty-eigbth  street  and  Woodland  avenue,  in  a 
rural  section  of  West  Philadelphia,  as  a  site  for  the 
erection  of  the  Home.  This  donation  was  subject  to 
the  condition  of  $!'20,000  being  raised  for  building 
Ijurposes  ■within  the  year  ending  September,  1872. 
A  society  was  organized,  consisting  of  thirty  lady 
managers,  together  with  an  advisory  committee  of 
gentlemen,  who  assumed  some  of  the  most  onerous 
burdens. 

The  erection  of  a  stone  building,  estimated  to  cost 
$40,000,  was  at  once  commenced,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1874,  and  formally  opened  Nov.  19th  of  that 
year,  with  eighteen  inmates.  The  Presbyterians  of 
Philadelijhia  have  generously  contributed  to  the 
Home,  Mrs.  Thomas  having  supplemented  her  first  gift 
of  six  acres  of  land  by  a  devise  of  nine  additional  acres 
and  $1500,  her  aggregate  donations  being  valued  at 
$13,500,  and  numerous  churches  and  indi-siduals 
contributing  generous  sums.  The  original  building 
has  been  greatly  enlarged,  at  an  additional  cost,  by 
the  addition  of  wings,  containing  at  present  over  one 
hundred  rooms.  A  "chapel"  has  been  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  $'20,000,  and  an  "infirmary  "  is  now  in  course 
of  completion.  These  two  buildings  are  connected 
with  the  main  structure  by  corridors,  and  by  a  wise 
foresight  of  the  architect  the  building  was  so  planned 
that  the  additions  have  been  made  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  symmetry  of  the  edifice.  The  structure,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  private 
charities  in  Pennsj'lvania. 

The  annual  report  of  the  managers  for  1883  gives 
the  number  of  inmates  as  ninety-four;  receipts  (for 
the  year  ending  December  11th,  1882),  §25,302.36; 
expenditures,  §24,239.34,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  §1006.02.  Each  inmate 
has  a  separate  bed-room,  and  the  Home  is  conducted 
very  much  on  the  plan  of  a  large  hotel,  the  inmates 
being  under  very  little  restraint,  and  having  very 
comfortable  acc-ommodations.  A  committee  of  the 
managers  visits  the  Home  weeklj'. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  residents  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania;  have  been  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  some  one  of  its  branches  for 
three  years;  and,  except  in  cases  of  special  infirmity, 
have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  They  are 
also  required  to  pay  an  admission  fee,  which  is  regu- 
lated by  the  age  of  the  applicant,  but  is  in  no  case 
le,ss  than  $150. 

The  Institution  is  under  the  control  of  fifty-three 
lady  managers,  with  the  following  officers  :  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Samuel  Field;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  D. 
Haddock,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Alfred  Kevin,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Halloway, 
Mrs.  AV.  S.  Adair ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Enoch  Taylor  ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Clara  A.  Lindsay;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Miss  S.  W.  DuBois.  The  man- 
agers also  have  the  aid  of  a  board  of  gentlemen 
advisers.  The  site  of  the  Home  is  a  very  desirable 
one,  being  removed  from    the  noise  and  heat  of  the 


city,  yet  being  of  eas}' access  by  both  steam  and  street 
cars.     It  is  adjacent  to  the  Presbyterian  Orphanage. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  W.  E.  Ten- 
brook,  builder  of  this  Home,  to  st;ite  that  he  was 
its  dwNoted  and  generous  friend  from  its  very  incep- 
tion, and  tliat  its  successful  completion  and  subse- 
quent prosperity  were  largely  owing  to  his  quiet  but 
earnest  interest  and  activity.  Mr.  Tenbrook  was  an 
honored,  u.seful  elder  of  Clinton  street  Immanuel 
Church,  a  gentleman  of  admirable  Christian  spirit 
and  character,  and  abounded  in  good  works.  He  died 
in  1882. 

Presbyterian  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hos- 
pital, Ball i more,  Md.  This  special  Charity,  now 
one  of  the  largest  special  hospitals  in  the  United 
States,  was  opened  December  1st,  1877,  by  the 
Presbyterians  of  Baltimore,  for  the  use  of  all  poor 
persons  who  may  be  afflicted  with  eye,  ear  or 
throat  disea-ses,  regardless  of  color,  creed  or  nation- 
ality. It  was  the  immediate  outgrowth  of  a  private 
hospital  established  by  Dr.  Julian  J.  Chisolm,  in 
1870.  When  the  work  became  too  great  to  be 
continued  as  the  charity  of  one  individual,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Baltimore,  and  is 
now  in  very  successful  operation.  Tlie  Hospital  is 
under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Governors,  compo.sed 
exclusively  of  Presbyterians,  and  its  afKiirs  are  admin- 
istered by  a  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  who  are  selected 
from  the  sixteen  Presbyterian  churches  of  Baltimore. 
W.  W.  Spence,  Escj.,  is  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  and  Mrs.  Peyton  Harrison  is  President  of 
the  Board  of  Lady  Managers.  Dr.  Julian  J.  Chisolm 
is  the  surgeon-in-charge,  and  is  aided  in  the  work  of 
attending  to  the  sick  by  a  large  surgical  stafT  of  able 
physicians.  The  Hospital  has  an  out-door  depart- 
ment, or  free  dispensary,  and  an  in-door  depart- 
ment, or  wards,  in  which  patients  are  nunsed  and  fed 
while  undergoing  treatment.  The  Hospital  is  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  the  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Each  church  takes  charge  of  the  Hospital  for  one 
month,  the  committee  of  ladies  from  said  church 
\dsiting  the  Hospital,  inspecting  and  supervising  its 
management,  and  collecting  money  for  its  expenses. 
Two  weak  churches  combine,  so  that  the  sixteen 
churches  arrange  for  the  twelve  months'  supply. 
Patients  who  can  pay  for  board  are  charged  at  the 
rate  of  $1.00  per  day.  Those  who  have  no  means 
receive  the  same  careful  attention  as  those  who  pay 
board. 

The  Hospital  was  started  in  a  hired  house.  Re- 
cently an  extensive  property  has  been  purchased,  and 
the  Presbj^erian  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Charity  Hos- 
pital has  become  one  of  the  permanent  works  of  the 
Presbv-terian  Church  of  Baltimore.  The  growth  of 
the  Hospital  has  been  extremely  rapid.  From  1813 
patients  for  the  first  year  of  opening,  the  Hospital 
books  show  2439  for  1879;  2757  for  1880;  3145  for 
1881;    3963   for    1882;  and    4553   for   1883,   with  an 
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aggregate  attendance  for  the  year  of  28,642,  or  92 
patients  for  each  day  of  the  year  1883.  Since  the 
Hosijitiil  has  been  in  operation,  now  six  years, 
18,070  patients  have  been  treated,  and  4245  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  for  the  relief  of  persons 
sutlering  from  serious  eye,  ear  or  throat  diseases. 
Among  these  369  cataracts  have  been  removed;  578 
cro.ssed  eyes  in  children  have  been  made  straight; 
490  cases  of  tear  drop  have  been  relieved,  133  lost 
and  painful  eyeballs  have  been  extirpated,  to  prevent 
loss  by  sympathy  of  the  remaining  eye,  etc.  Pres- 
byterians number  one-tenth  of  the  applicants  at  this 
charity.  Of  the  4553  persons  who  applied  for  treat- 
ment in  1883,  1628  were  Methodists;  1259  Roman- 
ists; 584  Lutherans;  449  Presbyterians;  273  Episco- 
palians; 238  Baptists;  112  Hebrews;  3983  were  whites, 
and  570  were  colored  patients.  All  the  money  col- 
lected for  this  charity  hospital  is  expended  in  charity 
work.  The  boards  of  governors,  lady  niauagcrs  and 
the  medical  staff  give  their  services  as  a  gratuitous 
offering  to  the  poor.  The  free  dispens;iry  is  open 
every  day  from  one  to  four  o'clock,  and  medicines 
are  given  free  of  charge  to  all  poor  applicants.  Over 
12,000  packages  of  medicine  were  given  away  in 
1883,  to  those  who  had  no  means  to  purchase  the 
medicine  required  for  the  successful  treatment  of  the 
diseases  with  which  they  were  afflicted.  Fully 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  applicants  to  thLs  Hospital 
go  away  relieved. 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
This  Institution  originated  in  the  ascertained  ne- 
cessity of  enlarged  hospital  accommodations,  to  meet 
the  existing  and  growing  wants  of  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled of  the  rapidly  augmenting  population  of  New 
York,  and  being  governed  by  existing  precedents,  it 
was  decided  that  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  promoted  by  giving  to  it,  in  some  degree, 
a  denominational  character.  The  recognition  of  this 
long-felt  social  necessity  and  the  form  of  its  ix)lity 
eventually  found  an  earnest,  practical  response  in  the 
beneficence  of  one  of  New  York's  most  esteemed  citi- 
zens. 

On  January  2d,  1868,  James  Lenox,  Esq.  (see  his 
sketch),  adtlressed  letters  to  .a  number  of  eminent 
and  benevolent  gentlemen,  inviting  them  to  join  with 
him,  as  managers,  in  establishing  such  an  institution. 
In  this  letter  he  said  :  "I  am  authorized  to  say  that 
a  large  and  eligibly  situated  plot  of  ground  in  this 
city,  suitable  for  buildings,  and  funds  to  the  amount 
pf  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  appropriated 
either  towards  the  erection  of  such  buildings,  or  some 
other  purposes  connected  with  the  e.stablishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  hospital,  will  be  made  over  to  the 
managers,  as  soon  as  practicable. ' ' 

This  circular  letter,  with  its  munificent  proposals, 
received  encour.aging  replies.  Hence,  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1808,  a  meeting  of  the  gentlemen 
addressed  was  e;illed  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  at   which  a  full    attendance 


was  secured,  and  a  temporary  organization  effected. 
Application  having  been  made  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture for  a  charter,  an  act  of  incorporation  to  found  a 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  the  city  of  New  York  was 
passed  by  that  body,  February  28th,  authorizing  the 
institution  to  hold  real  estate  and  personal  projjcrty 
to  an  unlimitc<l  amount,  which,  by  the  liberal  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  are  exempted  from  taxation.  In 
this  charter  the  following  gentlemen  were  pamed  as 
a  Board  of  Managers  :  James  Brown,  Marshall  S. 
Bidwell,  William  A.  Booth,  Aaron  B.  Belknap,  Wil- 
liam E.  Dodge,  James  Donaldson,  John  C.  Green, 
Winthrop  S.  Oilman,  Robert  M.  Hartley,  Richard 
Irvin,  Edward  S.  Jaffray,  Thomas  Jeremiah,  Morris 
K.  Jesup,  John  Taylor  Johnston,  James  Lenox, 
David  Olyphant,  "\VilUam  Paxton,  Thomas  C.  M. 
Paxton,  Joseph  Stuart,  Robert  L.  Stuart,  Thomas  U. 
Smith,  Jonathan  Sturges,  Otis  D.  Swan,  Charles  N. 
Talbot,  WUlard  Parker,  M.D.,  John  R.  Ford,  Henry 
M.  Taber,  Alexander  VanRensselaer,  William  M. 
Vcrmilye,  Wa.shijigton  R.  Vermilye,  A.  R.  Wetmore, 
A.  Robertson  AValsh,  Rev.  William  M.  Paxton,  D.D., 
as  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D. ,  as  minister  of  the  Madi- 
son Square  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Thomjis 
Dewitt,  D.  D.,  as  senior  minister  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church, 
and  the  Rev.  John  N.  McLeod,  D.  n.,  as  minister  of 
the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  all  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

On  the  ensuing  2()th  of  March  the  charter  was 
maturely  considered  and  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Managers;  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  was  elected  President; 
other  officers  were  chosen,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  the  City  of  New  Y'ork  thenceforth  be- 
came a  corporate  institution.  A  permanent  legal 
.status  having  thus  bi-eu  secured,  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  June  17th,  the  President  conveyed  in  due 
form,  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  for  hospital  uses,  the 
block  of  ground  in  the  City  of  New  Y'ork,  bounded 
by  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  streets.  Fourth  and 
Madison  avenues,  and  the  sum  of  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  in  money — generously  paying  at 
the  time  the  governmental  succession  tax  on  its 
transfer,  for  benevolent  purposes,  amounting  to  Twelve 
Thousand  Dollars. 

The  work  of  constructing  an  edifice  of  a  high 
order,  embracing  all  modern  improvements  in  hospital 
architecture,  involved  extensive  inquiry  and  pro- 
tracted consideration.  Recent  developments  in  medi- 
cal science  and  hospital  hygiene  ha\ang  greatly 
modified  former  theories,  it  was  the  aim  to  embody 
in  the  plan  of  the  structure  and  its  arrangements 
whatever  has  been  discovered  that  can  be  applied 
for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  the  restoration  of 
health.  Sunlight,  ventilation,  healthful  surroundings 
and  interior  salubrity — these  indispensable  curative 
agencies,  were  effectively  secured  by  the  plan  of  con- 
struction which  was  finally  approved  and  adopted. 
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The  fonnal  opening  of  the  Hospital  tdok  place  Octo- 
IxT  10th,  1872.  The  Dedicatory  Exercises  were  held 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  The 
attendance  was  large,  many  being  unable  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  chapel.  After  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McLeod,  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Eev.  Drs.  Paxton  and  Adams, 
and  by  Willard  Parker,  M.  D.  The  President 
announced  that  the  Hospital  was  now  open  for  the 
reception  of  patients  of  every  creed,  nationality  and 
color.  The  exercises  were  concluded  with  the  bene- 
diction by  the  Kev.  Dr.  McLcod. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1883,  1223 
patients  were  admitted ;  492  were  discharged  cured ; 
530  were  discharged  improved,  and  85  died.  Of  those 
who  died,  22  were  in  a  dying  condition  wlien  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  Hospital.  It  cost  to  niaint;iin  the  Insti- 
tution during  the  year,  $48,739.54,  while  the  income 
was  $45,714.62.  Of  those  admitted  during  the  year, 
608  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  Institution  is  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  gentlemen  managers,  with 
the  following  officers  :  President,  George  AV.  Lane ; 
Vice  President,  John  S.  Kennedy;  Treasurer,  Robert 
Lenox  Belknap ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Walter 
Edwards ;  Recording  Secretary,  Henry  M.  Tabor. 
The  officers  of  the  Medical  board  are :  President, 
Wm.  Dctmold,  M.D. ;  Vice-President,  Alfred  C.  Post, 
M.D. ;  Secretary,  Frederick  A.  Castle,  ji.D. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  tlie  Hospital  enterprise 
embraces  not  only  the  Presbyterian  churches,  but  the 
Reformed  Dutch  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
churches,  all  the  churches,  indeed,  in  the  city,  that 
acknowledge  Presbyterian  polity  and  doctrine.  Rest- 
ing on  so  broad  a  basis,  as  respects  unity  of  faith, 
irrespective  of  minor  diffi-'rences,  there  must  be  in 
the  future,  aS  there  has  been  in  the  past,  a  like  union 
of  spirit  and  effort  for  this  pre-eminently  Christian 
undertaking,  in  which  all  have  a  common  interest. 
It  is  to  the  honor  of  our  holy  religion  that  such 
blessed  institutions  are  being  multiplied  throughout 
the  land.  The  world  is  indebted  to  Christianity  for 
the  true  idea  of  beneficence.  HeathenLsm  built  no 
hospitals.  The  philosophies  of  the  world,  where  they 
were  untinetured  by  Christianity,  propounded  no 
high  law  of  self-sacrificing  charity,  and  reared  no 
asylums  for  the  sick  and  suffering.  The  ruins  of 
ancient  cities  have  been  searclied,  in  vain,  for  the  re- 
mains of  such  institutions  of  benevolence,  or  for 
traces  of  civilization  such  as  give  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  this  species  of  philanthropic  sympathy. 
The  world  waited  for  Christianity  to  announce  this 
higher  law,  and  its  fulfillment  is  among  the  noblest 
and  grandest  of  its  achievements. 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  jii  Philadelphia. 
This  Institution,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  healthy  locitions  in  West  Phihuieliihia,  stands 
as  a  handsome  monument  of  the  charity  and  large- 
hearted  benevolence  of  the  Presbyterian  citizens  of 
the  city. 


When  the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  Alliance  was 
formed,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1870,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combining  the  interests  and  energies  of  the 
Presbyteries  in  thorough  and  systematic  work  for 
■'the  evangelization  of  the  masses,"  the  specific 
things  aimed  at  being  done  were  the  providing  of 
hospitals,  homes,  etc.,  for  the  eare  of  the  sick  and 
needy.  The  principal  officers  of  this  organization 
were:  President,  Rev.  George  W.  Musgrave,  D.D., 
LL.n. ;  Secrefcirj',  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin,  d.d.;  Treasurer, 
J.  A.  Gardner,  Esq.  Among  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  this  body  was  the  Hospital  Committee,  com- 
posed of  Rev.  William  T.  Eva,  Rev.  William  O. 
Johnstone,  Rev.  Alfred  Ne\'in,  D.D.,  Rev.  llatthew 
Newklrk  and  William  McElroy,  Esq.,  to  whom  were 
afterwards  added  Rev.  Dr.  Musgrave  and  Fulton  W. 
Hastings,  Esq.  About  the  close  of  the  previous  year 
the  trustees  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  which  was 
located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  tlie  city,  offered 
to  transfer  their  establishment  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  upon  certain  conditions ;  but,  after  a  thorough 
examination,  and  especially  in  view  of  a  more  avail- 
able opening  presented,  the  offer  was  declined. 

Just  then,  the  Rev.  E,  D.  Saunders,  D.D.,  exten- 
sively and  favorably  known  as  the  President  of  the 
Courtland  Saunders  Institute,  in  West  Philadelphia, 
proposed  to  convey,  on  liberal  terms,  his  projicrty  in 
that  section  of  the  city,  bounded  by  Filbert  street 
and  Powelton  avenue.  Thirty-ninth  street  and  Boudi- 
not  street  (with  the  exception  of  a  lot  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  square,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Boudi- 
not  street  and  Powelton  avenue),  for  the  use  of  a 
hospital  to  be  established  and  maintained  by  the 
Presbj'terian  Church,  and  tendered  his  service  as 
agent  of  the  enterprise.  The  proposition  was  accepted 
by  the  Alliance,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Saunders  and  Robert 
M.  Girvin,  M.n.,  were  requested  to  co-operate  with 
the  Executive  Committee  in  procuring  a  charter,  and 
on  Ajjril  1st  Dr.  Saunders  entered  officially  upon  his 
work  as  the  agent  of  the  hospital.  On  the  3d  of 
April,  1871,  the  charter  having  been  procured,  the 
trustees  met  in  the  hospital  grounds  and  organized 
by  the  election  of  officers.  By  the  terms  of  the  char- 
ter. Rev.  Dr.  Musgrave  was  President  of  the  Board, 
ex-officio;  William  J.  McElroy,  Esq.,  was  elected 
Secretary,  and  John  D.  McCord,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
Subsequently  the  Board,  impressed  with  the  desir- 
ableness of  the  half-acre  lot,  purchased  it.  Thus  the 
area  of  the  property  was_  extended,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  entire  scjuare  of  ground  as  already  described, 
making  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  convenient, 
as  well  as  beautiful  and  salubrious  locations  for  the 
purposes  of  a  hospital  to  l)e  found  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  site  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  Schu3'lkill  river  at  Market  street  bridge, 
and  is  on  a  level  with  the  vane  of  Christ  Church 
steeple. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1871,  the  papers  of  conveyance  were  officially  receiveti 
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from  Dr.  Saunders,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Musgrave,  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  and  the  Presbyterian  churches  repre- 
sented. Daniel  M.  Fo.x,  then  Mayor  of  the  city,  pre- 
sided, and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Judges  Strong 
and  Allison,  and  several  ministers  of  the  city.  On  the 
.21st  of  August,  It*"!,  the  Board  were  notified  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Brown  that  his  father,  the  late  John  A. 
Brown,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  had  donated  to  the  Institu- 
tion Ji300,n()0,  to  be  used  as  an  endowment  fund,  from 
which  an  annual  income  could  be  derived  of  .$18,000. 

The  gentlemen  prominently  identified  with  this 
movement,  as  named  in  the  charter,  were  George  W. 
Musgrave,  Ephraim  D.  Saunders,  William  O.  John- 
stone, Alfred  Nevin,  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  Alexander 
Reed,  Richard  H.  Allen,  AVilliam  T.  Eva,  J.  Addison 
Henry,  Matthew  Xewkirk,  'William  Strong,  William 
A.  Porter,  Charles  Macalcster,  Alexander  Whilldin, 
Samuel  Field,  Jacob  A.  Gardner,  William  Montelius, 
Fulton  W.  Hastings,  John  D.  McCord,  John  B.  Gest, 
William  J.  JIcElroy,  John  Wanamaker,  James  Hogg, 
Henry  Disston,  and  Henry  R.  Raiguel.  Those  gen- 
tlemen composed  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  that 
they,  one  and  all,  took  an  active  and  earnest  interest 
in  the  undertaking,  their  efforts  in  its  behalf  fully 
proved. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  with  a  sincere  unanimity 
they  agreed  to  insert  in  their  charter  a  clause  to  the 
etfect  that  no  patients  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Institution  by  reason  of  creed,  country  or  color. 
During  the  following  year  a  number  of  needed 
changes  and  improvements  were  made  in  the  stone 
or  Hospit4vl  buUding.  An  apothecary's  department 
was  furnished  with  all  proper  requisites,  and  dona- 
tions pouring  in,  helped  the  trustees  along  very 
materially. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  was 
formed,  and  has  continued  in  existence  ever  since. 
The  wonderful  amount  of  good  work  which  it  did 
in  times  that  were  trying  and  under  circumstances 
that  were  depressing,  is  credit;ible  to  its  members. 
In  1873,  a  male  surgical  pavilion  ward  was  erected 
on  the  grounds,  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Joseph 
M.  Wilson,  engineer  and  architect.  The  principles 
of  its  arrangement  were  based  on  those  of  the  United 
States  Temporary  Military  Hospital,  erected  during 
the  late  war,  and  afterwards  extensively  adojited  in 
Germany,  during  the  Franco-German  war,  and  also 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  made  use  of  in  some  of  the 
later  European  permanent  constructions.  The  build- 
ing, as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  only  one  story,  and 
is  comprised  in  a  rectangular  space  of  32  feet  by  143 
feet,  its  position  lengthwise  being  nearly  north  and 
south.  It  contains  the  same  apartments  as  those  in 
the  other  pavilion,  erected  at  a  more  recent  date.  A 
sitting-roojn  of  30  by  16  feet,  at  the  south  end,  com- 
municates directly  with  a  ward  room  of  30  by  88 
feet,  the  latter  having  a  capacity  of  28  beds.  From 
the  north  end  of  the  ward-room,  a  hall  of  si.x  feet  in 
width  connects  with  an  entrance  from  the  street  at 


the  north  end  of  the  building.  On  the  west  side  of 
this  hall  are  arranged  the  operating  room,  11  J-  by  10, 
and  the  nurses'  room,  11 1  by  14,  the  latter  having  a 
large  linen  closet.  Hi  by  5  feet  attached  to  it.  On 
the  east  side  are  the  baths,  lavatories  and  water 
closets,  and  a  special  diet  kitchen  of  llj  by  10 
feet.  The  foundations  of  the  building  are  of  stone. 
The  floor  is  raised  to  a  level  of  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  the  space  underneath  left  open  to  the 
free  circulation  of  air  by  means  of  arches  in  the  brick 
walls  along  the  sides  of  the  building,  the  area  of 
ground  contained  within  being  covered  with  a  good 
asphalt  pavement,  so  as  to  prevent  moisture  arising 
from  it.  The  ground  around  the  building  is  well 
sloped  oti',  so  as  to  drain  all  water  away  from  it. 
The  exterior  walls  are  of  brick,  thirteen  inches  thick 
and  built  hollow.  The  north,  or  street  entrance  is 
of  pressed  brick,  with  courses  of  colored  brick  and 
Ohio  stone  dressings,  the  entrance  steps  being  of 
granite.  The  arrangements  made  for  free^entilation 
are  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  and  the  building 
is  heated  by  a  hot  water  circulating  apparatus.  It 
should  be  added  that  Mr.  Wilson  presented  to  the 
Institution  the  plans  for  this  building. 

On  July  15th,  1877,  the  pavilion,  until  lately  used  as 
the women'ssurgical  ward,  was  commenced,  underthe 
supervision  of  Messrs.  WUson,  Brothers  &  Co.,  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  of  this  city.  The  task  of  raising 
the  necessary  funds  was  assumed  mainly  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  throughout  the  city,  the 
cost  being  about  $18,000.  The  building  is  of  fine 
pressed  brick,  ornamented  with  belt  courses  of  black 
bricks  and  encaustic  tiles,  and  with  Ohio  sandstone 
and  green  serpentine  stone  trimmings  to  the  doors 
and  windows.  It  is  one  story  in  height,  with  a  base- 
ment at  each  end  and  an  open  space  beneath  the  ward, 
and  a  high,  peaked  roof,  finished  with  ornamental 
combing.  The  building  is  147  feet  long  by  33  feet 
wide,  and  35  feet  high  to  the  peak  of  the  gable.  At 
each  end  are  ornamental  iron  porches.  The  ward 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  is  94  feet 
long  by  30  feet  wide,  and  will  accommodate  28  beds. 
At  either  end  of  the  building  are  sitting  rooms,  water- 
closets,  bath  and  operating  rooms  ;  in  the  ba.sement 
under  the  sitting  room  is  the  diet  kitchen.  All  the 
recent  improvements  and  appliances  for  hospitals  are 
introduced.  The  insi'de  walls  are  finished  entirely 
with  lime  and  white  sand,  no  plaster  being  used. 

The  building  is  heated  by  indirect  radiation. 
There  are  twenty  steam  coils  in  the  air  space  under 
the  ward,  one  being  placed  in  a  radiator  box  under 
each  window.  Fresh  air,  from  a  large  steam  fan,  is 
forced  through  an  underground  duct,  and  thence 
through  the  radiator  boxes,  where  it  is  heated,  and 
rises  through  registers  into  the  ward.  The  foul  air 
is  drawn  off  through  registers,  under  each  bed,  and 
into  a  foul  air  duct,  fifty  feet  high,  at  the  base  of 
which  a  furnace  is  constantly  kept  buiiiing,  to  create 
a  draught.     The  walls  of  the  building  are  all  double, 
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with  an  air  chamber  between  the  inner  and  outer 
thicknesses,  and  there  is  also  ridge  ventilation 
in  the  roof.  In  the  old  building  the  first  floor  is 
used  as  a  male  medical  ward.  A  small  building  to 
the  north  of  it  is  used  as  the  drug  room,,  and  has 
three  private  rooms  for  pay  patients.  During  the 
Summer  of  1883  a  handsome  and  commodious 
Women's  Medical  Ward  was  erected,  and  dedicated 
November  3;3d.  This  valuable  addition  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  Institution,  with  its  furniture,  was  the 
mxmificent  gift  of  Mr.  Robert  Lenox  Kennedy,  of 
New  York  city. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  1883 
states  that  during  the  year  538  patients  were  ad- 
mitted, of  which  331  were  males  and  207  females ; 
remaining  o\'cr  from  1882,  61,  making  a  total  of 
.599  treated.  Of  this  number  155,  or  29  per  cent., 
were  Presbyterians,  and  149,  or  28  per  cent.,  were 
Roman  Catholics.  The  average  number  of  patients 
per  day  was  59,  and  the  average  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance $1.13 J.  The  total  number  of  patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  Hospital,  from  its  beginning  to  March 
17th,  1883,  was  5075. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
are:  President,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickey,  D. D.,  1811 
Pine  street;  Treasurer,  John  D.  McCord,  Esq.,  1334 
Chestnut  street  (to  whom  all  remittances  of  money 
may  be  made),  and  Secretary,  William  L.  Macticr, 
Esq.  The  officers  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  are:  Honorary 
P-esideut,  Mrs.  Matthew  Newkirk,  1014  Race  street; 
Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Grier,  Ridley  Park, 
Mrs.  George  W.  Toland,  1711  Germantowu  avenue; 
Treasurer,  Sirs.  J.  S.  Patter.son,  1511  Spruce  street; 
Secretary,  Jliss  Miller,  1230  Spruce  street. 

The  Institution  has  rapidly  grown  in  public  favor. 
It  has  been  generously  remcmliercd  by  Christian 
philanthropists,  both  by  direct  personal  contribu- 
tions, and  by  legacies.  Many  of  the  churches  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia  take  annual  collections  for  its 
aid.  It  is  admirably  conducted  in  eveiy  respect, 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  Denomination  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  iiroraises  to  be  long  a  source  and  centre 
of  great  blessing  to  suffering  and  sorrowing  humanity. 
Its  present  faithful  and  efficient  chaplain  is  the  Rev. 
Francis  Hendricks. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  all  persons  may,  l)y  the 
payment  to  the  Hospital  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars 
or  more  yearly,  or  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  at 
one  time,  become  members  of  the  corporation,  and 
that  churches  may  secure  a  free  bed  by  the  annual 
contriljution  of  three  hundred  dollars.  The  form  of 
devise  of  real  estate  is:  "I  give  and  devise  to  'Tlw 
Prr.-ilnjtrrinn  HoxpHnl  in  Pliilarlelpliid,'  their  successors 
and  assigns,  all  tliat  (here  describe  particularly  the 
real  estiite  intendeil  to  be  given).'' 

Presbsrterian  Interest  in  the  Chinese.  In 
the  year  1807  there  sailed  from  New  York,  in  an 
."Vmerican  vessel,  because  he  wa-s  not  allowed  passage 
from  England  by  the  East  India  Company,  a  Presby- 


terian young  man,  into  whose  heart  God  had.  put  an 
ardent  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  in  China.  He  was 
born  at  Newcastle-on-thc-Tyne,  where  the  numerous 
Scotchmen  who  had  crossed  the  Cheviot  Hills  from 
their  own  soil  had  formed  a  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  his  father  was  a  faithful  elder.  Robert  Mor-. 
risen,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  welcomed  by  his 
father's  countrymen  in  New  York,  and  they  followed 
him  with  prayers  and  sympathies  when  he  left  them 
for  the  great  mi.ssion  ficlil,  where  for  twenty-seven 
years  he  labored  as  the  pioneer  of  Protestant  mis- 
sions. 

Few  sympathized  with  Morrison  in  China;  but 
among  his  friends  was  a  young  American  merchant, 
who  seeing  the  difficulties  which  confronted  mission- 
aries from  Great  Britain,  determined  to  invite  some 
to  come  out  there  from  tlie  United  States.  By  his 
efibrts  the  American  Board  was  induced  to  send  out 
Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman,  in  1829.  AVhile  he  lived,  this 
devoted  and  generous  merchant,  Mr.  D.  W.  C.  Oly- 
phant,  never  ceased  his  personal  eflbrts,  nor  his  large 
gifts  and  sacrifices,  for  the  sending  forth  of  missionary 
laborers  to  China.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  New  York,  his  influence,  with 
that  of  its  Secretary,  the  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  helped 
greatly  to  arouse  a  thoroughly  missionary  interest  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  touching  the  people  of  China. 
This  .spirit  continues  to  this  day,  rendering  our  mis- 
sionary work,  since  distributed  over  the  north  and 
centre  and  south  of  the  empire,  efficient  and  blessed. 

Rev.  Matthew  B.  Hope,  afterwards  Secretary  of 
our  Board  of  Education,  and  Professor  at  Princeton 
College,  and  Messrs.  Jlitclicll,  Orr  and  Travelli,  were 
sent  out  by  the  Americ:in  Board  (through  which  the 
Presbyterian  Churcli  then  operated),  t«  commence 
labors  among  the  Chinese  emigrants  at  Singapore, 
the  opium  war  having  not  yet  opened  the  ports  of  the 
empire.  One  of  the  first  men  upon  the  ground  after 
that  peculiar  event,  in  1842,  was  the  beloved  Walter 
M.  Lowrie,  whose  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  Chinese 
pirates,  five  years  afterwards,  seta  seal  to  the  Church's 
commission,  and  roused  her  to  yet  more  determined 
zeal  to  hasten  to  tlie  three  hundred  millions  of  that 
race  ignorant  of  a  Saviour. 

Wlien  the  Chinese  began  to  come  to  the  New  World, 
the  first  efforts  to  meet  them  with  the  offers  of  the 
Word  of  Life  were  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  18.52,  and  the  seeds  of  good  which  were  thus  sovra 
by  Messrs.  Speer  and  Loomis  and  Condit  have, 
coupled  with  the  labors  of  others,  been  multiplying 
and  bearing  good  fruit  wherever  these  people  have 
gone,  throughout  this  country. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  the  school  of  Rev.  Lycurgus 
Rail.sb:wk,  which  was  begun  in  18G8,  and  was  con- 
tinued by  Rev.  ,\rthur  Folsom,  a  missionary  from 
Canton,  and  by  the  late  devoted  Miss  Goodrich,  was 
the  earliest  plant.  It  was  nurtured  in  New  York  by 
social  aid,  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
when  given  \ip  by  it,  was  assumed  by  the  Board  of 
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Home  Missions,  and  marks  the  commencement  of 
tliat  extansive  interest  in  the  instruction  of  the 
Chinese  which  is  now  manifested  by  several  of  the 
lea,ding  denominations  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
converts  of  tliese  labors  have  aided  the  beginnings  of 
the  enterprises  of  others,  in  this  city  and  elsewhere. 

Thus  it  has  been  a  great  and  blessed  privilege  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  to  lead  the  way  toward  tjhe 
conquest  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  heathen  empires. 
Those  who  love  its  name  and  its  ordinances,  in  every 
piirt  of  the  laud  where  the  Chinese,  scattering  abroad 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  settling  down  in  quiet  and 
VLseful  employment,  should  hasten  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  thus  given  to  impart  the 
Truth  to  this  people.  Thus  doing,  many  of  them 
will  become  the  humble  and  efficient  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  be  made  the  means  of  spreading  the 
tidings  of  salvation  to  a  still  greater  number  of  their 
race  and  nation. 

Presbyterianism  in  California.  The  rush  to 
the  Pacific  coast  was  great  ou  the  discovery  of  gold. 
But  the  missionaries  of  Christ  were  soon  among  them. 
Three  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (Old 
School)  arrived  there  in  1849,  Revs.  Albert  Williams, 
Sylvester  Woodbridge  and  James  Woods,  known 
as  the  three  Wa,  pioneers  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Williams  organized  the  First  Presbj'terian 
Church  of  S.m  Francisco,  which  was  the  hrst  Protest- 
ant Church  organized  in  San  Francisco.  Rev.  Syl- 
vester Woodbridge  established  a  church  in  Beuicia,  a 
town  that  promised  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Sfcite,  but 
from  various  causes  l;iiled,  and  is  now  a  small  village. 
After  some  years  he  removed  to  San  Francisco,  and 
became  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Occident,  and 
established  the  Howard  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
of  S.in  Francisco,  and  afterwards  another  congrega- 
tion, whose  church  is  named  after  him.  The  Wood- 
hridi/e  Church.  Here  he  preached  with  zeal  and 
power  until  his  health  iiiiled,  and  he  was  called  to 
rest  the  early  part  of  1883.  Rev.  James  Woods 
established  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Stock- 
ton, and  has  zealously  labored  as  a  missionary  almost 
over  the  whole  coast,  and  been  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing or  assi.sting  a  number  of  congregations.  He  is 
still  laboring  in  the  cause.  Rev.  Albert  Williams 
still  lives  to  labor  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  Some 
New  School  Presb;v^;eriau  ministers,  Bapti.sts,  Congre- 
gationalists,  Methodists  and  Episcopalians  were  on 
the  field  also,  at  an  early  day. 

The  union  of  the  Old  and  New  Branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1870  has  been  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism.  Tlie  Rev. 
Thomas  Fraser,  who  has  spent  many  years  as  Synod- 
ical  Missionary,  and  whose  labors  have  been  unceas- 
ing and  greatly  blessed,  says  the  union  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Church  "has  simplified  machinery, 
lessened  e.>;penses,  consolidated  and  reorganized  our 
battalions,  harmonized  and  quickened  onr  forces, 
put  an  end   to  controversy,  and  raised  the  work  of 


evangelization  and  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions 
to  its  proper  place,  as  the  one  God-given  work  of 
Christ's  people." 

The  reports  at  hand  give  the  following  items. 
The  Synod  of  the  Pacific  embraces  the  States  of 
California  and  Nevada.  It  consists  of  142  minis- 
ters, 130  churches  and  9063  communicants.  Two 
ministers,  si.x  churches  and  390  communicants  have 
been  gained  during  the  past  year.  The  reports  give 
13,297  members  in  tlie  Sabbath  schools,  which  is 
784  more  than  in  the  year  preceding.  Total  annual 
contributions  $242,000,  an  average  of  twenty-si.x  dol- 
lars for  each  communicant.  Of  this  sum  about 
nine-tenths  were  for  congregational  purposes.  Some 
of  these  churches  are  small  and  feeble.  Almost  all  ■ 
our  churches  owe  their  beginnings  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  and  to  assistance  from  the  East  and 
from  the  Board  of  Church  Erection,  for  their  hoiises 
of  worship.  Our  people  are  widely  scattered  over 
the  valleys  and  mountains,  and  many  of  them  com- 
paratively poor.  Some  of  our  churches  are  unfortu- 
nat<.'ly  in  debt,  which  is  a  great  drag  on  any 
congregation,  and  greatly  hinders  all  church  work,  and 
is  unfavorable  to  spiritual  growth.  There  are  (1883) 
30  pastors,  51  stated  supplies,  8  evangelists,  8  profes- 
sors or  teachers,  2  secretaries  or  agents,  3  foreign 
missionaries,  3  editors  and  22  without  charges  or 
honorably  retired,  and  11  in  transitu,  1  home  mis- 
sionary, 1  P.  M.  and  1  P.  Ch. 

California  is  a  v;ust  field  for  missionary  work.  And 
though  as  yet  but  few  of  our  churclies  are  altogether 
self-sustaining,  with  more  men  of  tlie  right  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work,  and  more  money,  the  close  of  this 
century  will  see  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  this 
coast  a  great  power  for  Christ.  Sabbath-school  work 
here  is  as  efifectively  carried  on  as  in  the  other  Stiites. 
Very  few  of  our  young  men,  however,  are  inclined 
to  study  for  the  ministiy.  The  world  absorbs  them. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
round them,  and  partly  for  the  want  of  schools  under 
religious  influence.  There  are  five  or  si.K  excellent 
Institutions  under  the  care  of  able  ministers  or  elders 
of  the  Pre.sbj'terian  Church;  but  what  are  these  for 
so  great  a  population?  A  vigorous  effort  is  now  on 
foot,  by  the  Synod,  to  establish  a  Presbyterian  col- 
lege, which  it  is  earnestly  hoped  will  be  successful. 
The  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  on  the  plan 
of  Princeton,  was  inaugurated  in  1871,  under  the 
care  of  the  Synod  and  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Seminary  building  is  a  commodious  house,  with  well 
furnished  rooms  aud  a  valuable  library  of  over  0000 
volumes  of  choice  books.  It  has  gone  on  with  its 
work  regularly  evsr  since  1871,  and  has  had  about 
fifty  students.  It  is  in  great  need  of  scholarships  and 
of  larger  endowments  for  professors.  In  bonds  and 
property  the  Seminary  is  worth  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  In  18r)9  Dr.  Scott  edited  and  pub- 
lished The  Paeijie  ExposiUir,  in  San  Francisco,  a 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  tlie  cause  of  education 
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and  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  ob- 
tained quite  an  extensive  circulation,  and  reached  its 
third  year,  but  was  discontinued  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war.  About  the  closing  of  the  war  The 
Occident,  a  weekly  paper,  was  esbiblished  in  this  city 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Eclls  and  Rev.  Dr.  Woodbridge,  and  is 
now  published  and  edited  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Poage  &.  Co. 

"While,"  says  Dr.W.  A.  Scott,  "we  are  thankful  for 
what  has  been  done,  we  regret  that  a  great  deal  more 
has  not  been  accomplished.  We  deeply  feel  our 
obligations  to  our  brethren  east  of  the  mountains, 
and  fervently  desire  their  prayers  and  aid  to  help 
us  in  doing  the  Lord's  work  on  this  side  of  the 
continent.  Our  growth  as  a  Denomination  would 
have  been  greater  than  it  is  if  we  had  liad  larger 
means  and  more  men.  The  territory  is  ample,  and 
many  more  faithful  laborers  are  called  for.  All  the 
Evangelical  churches  are  earnestly  at  work,  such 
as  the  United  Presbyterians,  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregatioualists  and 
Episcopalians.  And  so,  also,  is  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  quite  a  large  number  of  all  classes  of  isms  and 
branches  of  iniidelity.  But  our  whole  continent 
must  be  won  for  Christ." 

Presbyterianism  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Pres- 
byterians were  among  the  first  settlers  in  South  Caro- 
lina. They  have  been  proportionably  numerous  in 
all  periods  of  its  history ;  and  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  great  majority  of  emi- 
grants were  Presbyterians.  In  the  year  1704,  when 
there  was  but  one  Episcopal  congregation  in  the 
whole  province,  then  numbering  towards  six  thous- 
and white  inhabitants,  the  dissenters  had  three 
churches  in  Charleston,  and  one  of  tlie  iirst  regular 
churches  formed  in  the  colony  was  independent.  As 
early,  however,  as  the  year  1690,  the  Presbyterians, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Independents,  formed  a 
church  in  Charleston,  which  continued  in  this  united 
form  for  forty  years.  During  this  period  two  of 
their  ministers,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Stobo  and  Living- 
ston, were  Presbyterians,  and  connected  with  the 
Charleston  Presbytery,  which  was  formed  about  17'20, 
but  was  never  in  connection  with  the  General  As- 
sembly. After  the  death  of  Mr.  Livingston  twelve 
tamilies  seceded,  and  formed  a  Presbyterian  church, 
on  the  model  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Their 
building  was  erected  in  1734,  near  the  site  of  the 
present,  which  was  completed  in  1814. 

CIRCUL.iR   CHUBCH. 

The  church  Ibunded  in  1690  was,  doubtless,  the 
church  now  called  the  "Circular  Church."  Holmes, 
in  his  American  Annals,  probably  alluding  to  the 
.same  church,  says:  "In  1098  a  church  wa.s  gathered 
by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  son  of  the  celebrated  minis- 
ter of  Boston,  who  died  after  the  short  ministry  of 
about  one  year.  In  the  short  time  of  his  continuance 
there  were  about  twenty-five  members  added  to  the 
church  (besides  those  first  incorporated),  and  many 
baptized,  it  beingmuchof  a  heathenish  place  before. " 


THE   HUGUENOT  CHURCH. 

The  church  with  the  corporate  name,  "  The  French 
Protestant  Church  of  Charleston,"  was  founded  by 
French  Protestant  Christians,  who,  ha\'ing  left  France 
to  avoid  the  persecutions  which  I'oUowed  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  16H5,  sought  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  South  Carolina.  Its  tenets  are 
contained  in  the  articles  entitled  ^' Cmifesitiotide  Foi, 
faite  d'un  commun  accord  par  les  Eglises  reformies  du 
Rmjaume  de  France."  And  its  government  and  dis- 
cipline were,  as  far  as  local  circumstances  permitted, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  and  ex- 
plained in  the  book  entitled  "  Lc  discipline  Ecclesias- 
tiquc  des  Ef/li«cs  R^fonii&s  de  France."  Its  worship 
was  liturgical.  The  book  used,  as  far  back  as  memory 
extends,  is  an  edition  in  quarto,  entitled  "  La  Litur- 
gie  ou  la  Maniere  de  Cclehrerte  Service  Divin,  que  est 
elablie  dans  les  Eglises  de  la  Principaute  de  Ncufchatel 
ct  Vallangin.  Seconde  edition.  Revue  el  corrigci,  a 
Ncufchatel.  chez  Jonas  Gallandre  <£-  Compagnie,  1737." 
The  psalmody  of  the  church  was  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  book  entitled  Les  Psaumes  de  David,  tnis 
en  rime  Francoise,  par  Clement  Marol,  et  Theodore 
de  Beze;  in  which  book  the  Psalms  are  .set  to 
music. 

But  the  worship  of  the  church,  for  a  long  time 
subject  to  interruptions,  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
sity of  procuring  ministers  trom  Europe,  had  for 
years  been  suspended,  partly  for  the  reason  just 
stated,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  a  gradual  dispersion 
of  the  families  of  members  among  churches  in  which 
the  services  were  conducted  in  English.  This,  being 
the  language  of  the  country,  had  become  the  language 
of  the  descendants  of  the  French.  A  corresponding 
change  in  the  services  of  the  church  was  not  made 
in  due  time.  Its  necessity,  slowly  admitted,  even- 
tually led  to  measures  for  eifecting  a  translation  of 
the  Liturgies  into  English;  which  work  having  been 
accomplished,  an  edition  was  printed,  by  order  of 
the  Corporation,  in  1836. 

The  property  of  the  church,  an  ancient  endowment 
from  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  the  then  Province  of 
Carolina,  had  in  the  meantime  been  preserved  and 
improved.  A  new  and  more  commodious  house  of 
worship,  on  the  original  site,  and  partly  on  the 
foundation  of  the  former  house,  was  commenced  in 
1844,  completed  in  1845,  and  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God  ou  the  11th  of  May,  in  the  latter  year. 

Thus  provided  with  means,  with  a  pure  and  scrip- 
tural litirrgy  in  a  langnage  familiar  to  us,  and  with  a 
convenient  edifice,  this  ancient  church  again  gathered 
a  congregation  deeply  interested  in  its  history  and 
pro.speets,  to  whom  di%'ine  worship  and  sacretl  instruc- 
tion, according  to  the  forms  and  principles  of  its 
founders,  have  been  regularly  aflforded.  For  many 
years  the  Rev.  Dr.  Petrie  was  pastor  of  this  church. 
It  is  now  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Charles  S. 
Vedder,  D.  D.  Both  these  gentlemen's  sketches  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
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THE   FIBST   CHURCH. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in 
1731,  the  members  of  our  Denomination  having  until 
that  time  remained  united  with  the  Independent  or 
' '  Circular  Church. ' '  The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
was  .sujiplied  with  ministers  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  has  never  been  in  connection  with  our 
own  General  Assembly  until  very  recently.  In  1882 
it  was  received  into  Charleston  Presbytery,  and  thus 
into  organic  union  with  the  General  Assembly.  Its 
present  convenient  and  tasteful  edifice  was  erected  in 
1814,  and  the  church,  under  the  ministrations  of  its 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Thompson,  continues  to 
prosper. 

SECOND  CHUKCH. 
The  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  wa-s  formed  in 
1809.  It  grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  providing  new 
accommodations  to  meet  the  religious  wants  of  the 
city,  the  old  Scotch  Church  being  filled  to  overflow- 
ing. This  edifice  was  finished  in  1811,  at  an  expense 
of  $100,000  and  upwards.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
spacious  edifice.  Without  being  oflcn.sively  decorated 
its  style  of  architecture  is  airy,  tasteful  and  elegSint. 
It?  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Andrew  Flinn,  D.D., 
who  was  called  in  1809,  and  died  in  1820.  Dr. 
Flinn  w5s  celebrated  for  his  eloquence.  He  was 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1812.  Dr. 
Flinn  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Artemas  Boies,  called 
in  1820,  and  who  left  in  182:5.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Charlton  Henry,  D.n.,  was  called  in  1824  and  died  in 
October,  1827.  His  fervor  and  eloquence  contributed 
to  make  his  ministry  very  successful.  In  May,  1829, 
the  Rev.  William  Ashmead  was  installed  pastor, 
who  died  while  absent  in  Philadelphia,  in  December 
of  the  same  year.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  d.d., 
was  called  in  1832,  and  continued  in  this  relation 
until  his  death  in  1873.  Under  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Smyth  the  church  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity, 
both  spiritual  and  tenipor;d,  and  few  pastors  have 
done  so  efficient  service  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  various  forms  of  usefulness  opening  to  the  minis- 
terial ofiice.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Brackett,  d.d.,  whose  .sketch  will  be  found  in  its 
proper  place. 

THE  THIKD  PRESBYTEBIAN  CHURCH. 
In  1814  a  secession  from  the  Scotch  Church,  then 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Buchan,  erected 
a  church  building  in  Archdale  street,  which  was 
called  The  St.  Andrew's  Prenbi/teriaii  Church.  But 
financial  and  other  troubles  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  enterprise,  and  the  sale  of  their  property  some 
nine  years  after.  Their  building  and  cemetery  lot 
subsequently  eame  into  possession  of  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  was  organized  in  1823.  The 
Rev.  William  .V.  McDowell  was  called  from  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey,  to  become  its  first  pastor.  He 
removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1833.  After  a  vacancy 
of  three  years.  Rev.  William  C.  Dana  (afterwards 
D.  D.)  was  installed  by  the  Charleston  Union  Pres- 


bytery. This,  his  only  pastoral  charge,  he  served  for 
forty-.SLx  years.  During  a  large  part  of  its  history 
' '  this  church  and  its  pastor  remained  in  a  state  of 
isolation  from  the  Synod."  In  1848  a  new  church 
bui'lding  was  erected  on  Meeting  street,  and  the  con- 
gregation a.ssumed,  as  their  corporate  name,  the  title 
The  ('cntrat  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Westniinsler 
Church  now  (1883)  owns  and  occupies  this  building. 
GLEBE   STREET   CHURCH. 

The  Zion  Glebe  Street  (now  the  Westminster) 
Church,  originated  in  a  rerival  of  religion  with  which 
the  Second  Church  was  blessed  in  1846.  As  the  re- 
sult of  this  gracious  baptism,  the  Session  of  that 
church,  under  the  lead  of  its  pastor,  determined,  in 
the  Spring  of  1847,  to  set  on  foot  a  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  another  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
city.  Tliis  movement  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Abner  A.  Portner.  The  church  was  or- 
ganized by  the  Charleston  Presbytery,  May  16th, 
1847,  thirty-four  persons  being  enrolled  as  members, 
twenty -seven  of  whom  were  from  the  Second  Church. 
A  church  edifice  was  finished  and  occupied  in  the 
Spring  of  1848.  It  was  built  on  Glebe  land,  belong- 
ing to  St.  Philip's  (Episcopal)  Church,  for  which  an 
annual  ground-rent  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
was  paid.  But  in  18.'>6  the  fee-simple  ownership  was 
secured.  In  18.^8  improvements  were  completed. 
The  Lecture  and  Sunday-school  rooms,  and  the 
pastor's  study,  were  added,  making  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  comfort,  convenience  and  beauty 
of  the  building. 

Eight  pastors  have  served  this  church.  Dr.  A.  A. 
Porter  was  installed  in  November,  1848,  and  remained 
until  February,  1851.  Dr.  J.  H.  Thornwell  accepted 
a  call  in  the  Fall  of  this  year,  and  entered  upon  the 
work,  but  during  the  Summer  of  1852  he  was  elected 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  South  Carolina  University 
at  Columbia.  After  an  interval,  during  which  the 
pulpit  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smythe,  of 
Alabama,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.,  became 
p;istor,  and  continued  so  for  eight  years.  The  Rev. 
A.  Pickens  Smith  was  installed  as  Dr.  Kirkpatrick's 
.successor  in  November,  1860.  In  April,  1866,  the 
Glebe  Street  Church  united  with  the  Zion  Presby- 
terian Church  (which  had  been  organized  in  1850), 
under  the  name  of  the  Zion  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  first  pastor  of  the  Zion  Church  was  the  Rev. 
John  B.  Adger,  D.  D.  He  was  followed,  after  an 
interval  of  some  months,  during  which  the  Rev. 
Ferdinand  Jacobs,  d'.  d.,  supplied  the  pulpit,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Girardeau.  In  April,  1866,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Girardeau  became  the  pastor  of  the  church  created 
by  the  union  of  the  Glebe  Street  and  the  Zion 
churches.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  joint  Session 
of  these  two  churches,  it  was  resolved  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  for  which  Zion  Church  was  originally 
organized,  viz:  the  religious  instruction  of  the  colored 
people.  With  this  end  in  view,  an  associate  pastor, 
in  the   person  of  the   Rev.  J.  B.  Mack,  d.d.,  was 
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called,  in  September,  1307.  Tliis  arrangement  con- 
tinued, with  great  ailvantage  to  the  church,  for  two 
years.  Tlie  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Jun- 
kin,  D.  D.,  has  sustained  this  relation  since  1876. 

At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Charleston  Presbytery,  about 
two  years  since,  that  body,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
combined  into  one  the  Zioa  Church  {Glebe  Street)  and 
the  Third  or  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Charleston. 
That  action  was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  two  con- 
gregations interested.  The  Centn-al  Church  having 
become  vacant  by  the  death,  in  1H81,  of  its  venerable 
and  beloved  pastor.  Rev.  W.  C.  Dana,  D.  !>.,  proposed 
to  the  Glebe  Street  Church  to  unite  with  it.  This 
proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  the  two  churches  became 
one.  Tlie  congregation  selected  as  the  permanent 
n.ame  of  the  church,  The  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  building  (Glebe  Street) 
wa,s  sold,  and  it  was  decided  that  thereafter  public 
wor.ship  should  be  held  in  tlie  Central  Church  build- 
ing in  Meeting  street,  until  such  time  as  "  the  waj' 
shall  be  clear"  to  carry  out  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  union,  viz.:  "to  erect,  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  both  buildings,  a  new  church  edifice,  soine- 
wliere  in  the  western  part  of  the  city." 

Presbyterianism  in  Colorado.  Colorado  was 
organized  iis  a  Territory  in  1861;  admitted  into  the 
Union,  with  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  State,  in  1876; 
h.as  an  area  of  10."),  000  square  miles,  nearly  ecju.al  to 
tliat  of  New  England  and  New  York  togetlier;  a 
populati(m  of  about  300,000;  and  for  grandeur  of 
scenery,  salubrity  of  climate,  capability  of  soil,  when 
irrigated,  and  variety  and  abundance  of  mineral  re- 
sources, can  scarcely  be  excelled. 

Until  the  year  1859,  this  vast  region  was  merely  a 
part  of  the  great  American  desert — the  haunt  of  wild 
beasts  and  of  the  .still  more  dreaded  Indians.  In  the 
Spring  of  that  year  began  the  first  rush  from  the 
E;ist  and  South  to  Pike's  Peak.  The  great  mass 
came  fired  with  visions  of  silver  and  gold.  Some 
came  impelled  by  n()l)ler  reasons — the  love  of  souls 
and  the  desire  to  win  the  plains  and  the  mountains 
for  Christ.  The  pioneer  of  Presbyterianism  in  Colo- 
rado was  the  Rev.  Lewis  Hamilton,  then  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  St.  Joseph,  a  good  man  and  devoted  to  the 
Master.  He  reached  Denver  on  Saturday,  .June  11th, 
and  the  next  day  held  religious  services  in  a  hall  on 
Ferry  street.  Among  his  hearers  on  that  occasion 
was  Horace  Greele.v,  who  suggested  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
to  follow  the  surging  crowd  into  the  mountains.  The 
then  chief  seat  of  the  mining  excitement  and  activity 
was  the  region  around  Central  City.  Thither,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Hamilton  made  his  way,  and  on  June  28th, 
preached  to  a  largeiand  interested  audience  under  the 
shade  of  the  mountiiin  pines.  Other  faithful  men 
soon  joined  him,  and,  at  ditferent  points  in  the 
region,  wrought  earnestly  in  the  work  of  the  gospel. 
Precious  spiritual  results  were  gained,  but  for  a  time 
the  whole  condition  of  things  seemed  uncertain  and 
unsettled.     The  way  was  not  open  for  complete  and 


permanent  chun^h  organizations.  At  lengtli,  how- 
ever, this  work  began.  Tlie  First  Church  in  Den\er 
was  organized  in  Dcceml)er,  1861,  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Bil- 
lingsley;  the  Cliurch  in  Central  City,  in  January, 
1862,  by  the  Rev.  L.  Hamilton;  the  Church  in  Elack 
Hawk,  in  Februar)%  1863,  by  E  v.  G.  W.  Warner; 
the  Church  in  Boulder  Valley,  in  Sciitembcr,  1863, 
by  Rev.  A.  R.  Day;  the  Church  in  Upper  St.  Urian, 
in  October,  1869,  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Day;  and  the  Church 
in  Idaho  Springs,  in  Marcti,  1870,  by  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson.  At  about  this  last  date,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  also  instrumental  in  the  formation  of 
churches  in  Pueblo,  Colorado  City,  Golden  City  and 
Georgetown. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1869,  by  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  Presbj'teries  of  Missouri  River,  Fort 
Dodge,  and  DesMoines,  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson 
(now  Dr.  Jackson)  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Missions,  for  central  and  western  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Dakota,  Mont;ina,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  enlarged 
this  immense  field  of  the  Superintendent,  so  as  to  in- 
clude Colorado.  Dr.  Jackson  tilled  this  important  posi- 
tion (some  geographical  changes  occurring)  with  great 
diligence  and  success,  until  1880,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  Colorado  portion  of  it,  by  tBe  present 
efficient  Synodical  Missionary,  the  Rev.  John  G. 
Reid. 

The  Presbytery  of  Colorado  was  organized  by  direc- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1870.  In  tlie  following  May  it  reported  to 
the  General  A.ssembly,  Ministers,  9;  churches,  10; 
communicants,  236  ;  Sunday-scliool  scholars,  708 ; 
collections  for  all  church  purposes,  $7750.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1880,  the  Presbytery  reported  to  the  .•Assem- 
bly, Ministers,  37  ;  churches,  42  ;  communicants, 
2050  ;  Sunday-school  scholars,  3298  ;  collections  for 
all  church  purposes,  ?38,088. 

By  tliis  time  it  liecame  apparent  that  the  interests 
of  our  Church  work  in  Colorado  would  be  promoted 
by  a  division  of  the  original  Presbytery  into  two. 
Under  the  direction,  therefore,  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Presbytery  of  Colorado  was  dis.solved  October, 
1880  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  its  request,  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  duly  organized  Presbyteries  of 
Dein  er  and  Pu(-l)lo.  The  geographical  line  between 
them,  as  fixed  by  the  General  Assembly,  is  the  39th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  which  very  nearly  divides 
the  State  into  halves. 

The  work  among  the  Mexicans,  in  Southern  Col- 
orado, was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Presby- 
tery by  the  Rev.  A.  JI.  Darley,  in  1878.  Since  then 
six  churches  have  been  organized  among  that  people, 
and  an  hundred  and  fifty  members  gathered  into  their 
communion. 

At  tlie  present  time  (1883)  there  are  in  the  State, 
Presbyteries,  2  ;  ministers,  45  ;  churches,  54  ;  Sun- 
d.iy-school  scholars,  4000,  and  communicants,  3000. 
From  the  nature  of  the  main  industries  here,  tho.se 
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data  which  involve  the  future  are  perhaps  slightly 
less  certain  than  in  some  other  States,  but  to  intelli- 
gcut  and  thoughtful  men  the  whole  outlook  is  big 
with  promise. 

Presbjrterianism  in  Indiana.  [The  following 
article,  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Tuttle,  I).  I).,  contains  addi- 
tional items  to  tho.se  embraced  in  Indiana,  Si/nod  of.} 
The  settlements  in  Indiana  previous  to  missionary 
work  began  at  Vincennes — French — in  1710.  Ameri- 
cans settled  there  in  179.5.  Other  settlements  fol- 
lowed. In  1800  the  Territory  was  organized.  In 
1804  Peter  Cartwright — Methodist — ^preached  the 
fo-st  sermon  in  Indiana,  and  In  the  Spring  of  1805 
that  great  preacher  and  p;istor,  Dr.  Thomas  C'leland, 
preached  the  first  Presbyterian  sermon  in  the  Terri- 
tory. 

In  1806  Rev.  Robert  B.  Robertson  organized  the 
first  Presbyterian  Church — "the  Indiana  Church" 
— near  Vincennes.  Then  from  that  date  to  1824 
sprang  into  life  the  churches  in  their  order — Charles- 
town,  W;xshington,  Madison,  Salem,  New  Albany, 
Livonia,  Blue  River,  Pisgah,  Bloomington,  Hanover, 
Evansville,  Indianapolis,  Crawfordsville,  Franklin, 
Columbus  and  several  others. 

Some  of  these  early  churches  are  still  prominent 
and  vigorous,  and  new  ones  of  the  same  sort  have 
also  come. 

In  1824  these  churches  and  the  ministers  of  Indiaiia 
belonged  to  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania,  a  part 
of  the  SjTiod  of  Kentucky.  In  that  year — 1824 — the 
Presbytery  of  Salem  w;us  formed,  and  in  1825  this 
was  divided  into  three  Presbyteries  of  Salem, 
Madison  and  Wabash,  including  14  ministers,  43 
churches,  and  1500  communicants.  In  October,  1826, 
the  Synod  of  Indiana  was  organized,  and  so  warm 
was  the  zeal  of  its  members  that  souls  were  converted 
during  the  meeting.  It  was  a  revival  meeting,  and 
that,  for  several  years,  was  not  an  unusual  incident 
of  meetings,  both  of  Synods  and  Presbj'teries. 

The  missionary  zeal  of  ministers  and  churches  was 
shown  in  the  frequency  of  Presbyterial  meetings  to 
license  and  ordain  ministers.  Such  men  as  Dickey, 
of  Washington,  Johnson,  of  Madison,  Martin,  of 
Livonia,  Crowe,  of  Hanover,  James  Thompson,  of 
Crawfordsville,  Carnahan,  of  Dayton,  Post,  of  Logans- 
port,  Ross,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  and  others  as  good,  traveled 
long  distances,  winter  and  summer,  on  this  official 
work  and  in  special  services,  especially  communion, 
of  which  a  great  deal  was  then  made,  and  ought  to  be, 
in  our  own  day. 

There  were  remarkable  men  who  then  itinerated 
the  vast  wilds  of  Indiana,  on  evangelical  missions. 
Besides  those  named,  we  find  such  as  Samuel  T.  Scott, 
Thomas  C.  Searle,  D.  C.  Banks,  Baynard  R.  Hall, 
Charles  C.  Beatty,  James  McGrady,  Darid  C.  Proctor, 
6.  Lowry,  John  Thomson,  senior,  and  his  son,  John 
S.  Thomson,  and  others. 

They  were  noble  pioneers,  and  they  did  noble 
work.     They   were  evangelists  on  horseback.     The 


cabin,  the  school-house,  the  "templed  woods,"  were 
the  places  in  wliich  they  preached  Christ  to  peojde 
in  the  wilderness.  There  were  some  plain  churches, 
but  these  men  preached  where  they  could  find  people. 
The  missionary  journeys  of  Charles  C.  Beatty,  the 
patriarch  of  Steubenvillc,  John  M.  Dickey,  John 
F.  ^.'rowe,  and  James  H.  Johnston,  of  Hanover  and 
region,  James  Thompson,  of  Crawfordville,  Ross,  of 
Ft.  Wayne,  Carnahan,  of  Dayton,  and  Post,  of  "the 
Mouth  of  Eel,"  as  Logansiiort  was  then  called, 
are  very  inspiring.  The  records  show  remarkable 
results. 

It  is  no  invidious  remark  that  the  work  of  Dr. 
Henry  Little,  of  Madison,  in  all  parts  of  Indiana, 
has  no  superior  in  the  annals  of  Home  Missions  in 
this  State.  He  could  endure  more  fatigue  than  the 
horse  he  bestrode.  He  was  a  wonder  on  horseback,  in 
getting  to  out  of  the  way  places  to  preach  to  hungry 
people. 

For  several  years  the-camp-meeting  was  very  etfect- 
ive.  The  Mount  Tabor  camp-ground  near  New  Al- 
bany has  had  a  most  remarkable  history.  There  are 
others  which,  as  Poplar  Spring  and  Crawfordville, 
have  become  as  holy  ground,  by  the  baptisms  of  the 
Spirit  there  felt. 

In  close  connection  with  these  statements  must  be 
mentioned  the  founding  of  Hanover  College,  in  1827, 
and  of  Wabash  College,  in  1832.  Also  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  for  several  years  doing  its  work  at 
Hanover,  then  at  New  Albany,-  and  finally  trans- 
l^lanted  as  the  germ  of  the  Northwestern  Theological 
Seminary  at  Chicago.  All  these  Institutions  have  done 
a  vast  work  in  educating  home  talent  for  homework. 
Indeed,  the  rolls  of  our  Synod,  at  first  one,  then  in 
1838  two,  then  four,  by  the  division  of  the  two,  and 
now  again  one,  by  the  reductive  order  of  the  General 
Assembly,  are  full  of  proof  of  what  has  been  done 
by  these  Institutions,  planted  and  nurtured  by 
Christian  men  and  money.  Their  power  has  been 
grand  all  over  Indiana,  and  far  beyond  in  this  land 
and  the  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  and  it  is  still  a  Church  of  rerivals. 
The  results  have,  in  many  respects,  been  vast.  We 
need  a  revival  like  that  which  attended  the  labors 
of  Dickey,  Crowe,  Johnston,  Martin,  Thomp.son, 
and  their  brothers  in  the  early  times. 

Presbyterianism  in  Maryland.  The  early 
history  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  countrj'is  involved 
in  obscurity.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
that  it  had  its  beginning  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  about  the  year  1683.  But  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
New  Castle,  Del.,  and  Annapolis,  Md. ,  claim  an 
earlier  date. 

The  record  is  that  Puritans,  who  had  tarried  for  a 
time  in  Virginia,  came  and  settled  in  Annapolis  and 
the  country  around,  as  early  as  1049.  Persons  hold- 
ing various  theological  views  were  called  Puritans  at 
that  time.  Neal  says,  "  All  were  Puritans  with  King 
James,  who  stood  by  the  laws  of  the  land  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  his  arbitrary  government,  though  otherwise 
"never  so  good  Churchmen." 

Dr.  C.  Hodge  says,  "  The  word  Puritan  has  in  his- 
tory a  much  wider  sense  than  that  assigned  to  it  in 
modern  usage.  In  English  history  the  designation 
Puritan  Wiw  applied  to  all  those  ■who,  under  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I,  were  desirous  of  a 
further  reformation  of  the  Chureh.  Many  prelates, 
and  tliousands  of  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 
were  included  in  that  class. 

There  were  Church  of  England  Puritans,  and  Inde- 
pendent Puritans,  and  Presbyterian  Puritans.  If 
these  who  came  to  Annapolis  had  been  Church  of 
England  Puritans,  they  would  not  have  been  perse- 
cuted, and  finally  driven  out  of  Virginia.  The  Inde- 
pendent Puritans  did  not  favor  a  regular  ministry,  or 
allow  elders  to  assist  in  the  government  of  the  chnrch. 
These  persons  were  lavorable  to  both,  for  while  they 
were  in  Virginia  they  sent  to  New  England  for  minis- 
ters, and  after  they  had  arrived  at  their  new  home  on 
the  Severn  River,  an  elder,  by  the  name  of  Durand, 
was  the  most  conspicuous  character. 

They  had  no  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the 
Cliurch  in  New  England,  and  asked  for  ministers 
from  there,  not  because  they  had  a  claim  upon  the 
people  of  New  England,  but  becau.se  of  their  urgent 
need.  The  Church  there  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to 
their  wants;  but,  after  a  time  agreed  to  send  three  of 
their  ministers  "  who  might  most  easily  be  spared." 
After  that  there  seems  to  have  been  no  furtlier  cor- 
respondence between  this  colony  and  the  Church  in 
New  England,  and  for  that  reason  we  judge  that  they 
differed  somewhat  in  their  doctrine  or  Church  polity. 

Besides,  Robinson,  who  led  a  party  out  of  England 
into  an  e.xile  of  twelve  years  in  Holland,  intended 
to  join  this  company  who  came  to  Annapolis.  Rob- 
inson, in  giving  an  account  of  their  views,  declared 
that  they  fully  agreed  with  the  Church  of  Holland. 
Holland  and  Scotland  were  in  accord  at  that  period, 
as  they  have  been  since,  and  EugUsh  Puritanism  was 
largely  of  the  same  tj'pe. 

The  people  who  settled  Annapolis  and  the  country 
around  were  isolated,  and,  of  course,  had  no  connec- 
tion and  no  correspondence  with  other  religious 
bodies.  Who  ministered  to  them  after  they  came  to 
Annapolis,  and  with  what  regularity  their  services 
were  held,  we  have  no  means  of  learning;  but  the 
ruins  of  their  church  are  to  be  seen  not  far  from  An- 
napolis, and  tomlxstoni'S  bearing  the  date  of  the  death 
of  their  people  some  time  prior  to  1700. 

As  three  ministers  were  sent  from  New  England, 
who,  on  account  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Virginia,  had  to  return  with- 
out rendering  any  service,  and  as  these  people,  in  less 
than  six  years  after  coming  to  JIaryland,  gained  con- 
trol of  the  whole  State,  we  judge  that  they  were  a 
large  and  influential  body  of  people.  To  accommo- 
date the.se,  on  their  arrival,  required  a  large  extent 
of  territorv.     From  the  land  records  of  the  State  we 


learn  that  some  of  these  received  thou.sands  of  acres, 
one  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  acres.  Before  1700 
lands  remote  from  Annapolis  were  occupied  by  this 
people  and  their  descendants.  The  early  churches 
of  Marlborough  and  Bladensburg,  we  have  no  doubt, 
were  formed  largely  by  these  people.  Elder  Durand, 
already  mentioned,  the  land  record  tells  us,  had  nine 
hundred  acres  on  the  Patapsco  river.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  lands  on  this  river  were  occupied 
some  years  before  we  hear  of  the  Patapsco  Church, 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Mt.  Paran  Church.  That 
church  had  been  in  existence  some  time  before  they 
made  application  to  London  merchants  to  send  them 
a  minister;  and  Rev.  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  England, 
had  been  contributing  to  its  support,  it  is  likely,  long 
before  Rev.  Hugh  Conn  had  been  set  over  it  as  pastor 
by  the  newly  organized  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 
Towson,  Lawson  and  Lyon  are  some  of  the  names 
that  have  been  perpetuated  in  this  ancient  church. 

And  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  pushing  their 
adventurous  way  still  further  north,  the  choice  lands 
on  Deer  creek,  near  the  Susquehanna,  were  settled  by 
this  people  long  before  we  hear  of  the  Detjr  Creek 
Church,  which  was  fully  organized  before  Whitcfield 
came  into  JIaryland,  in  1739.  Archer,  Preston,  War- 
ren, Lloj'd,  are  some  of  the  names  perpetuated  in  this 
church,  now  known  as  the  Churchville  Church. 

Here,  then,  we  see  how  this  earliest  branch  of  Pres- 
byterianism  in  this  land  flowed  on  and  mingled  with 
that  branch  that  began  to  flow  thirty-four  years  later 
from  the  Eastern  Shore,  where  Makemie  had  served 
several  churches.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  of  the  east- 
ern shore  mingled  with  the  English  of  the  western 
shore  of  Marj'land,  and  that  Church  thus  formed  has 
gone  on,  embracing  not  only  these  nationalities,  but 
others,  until  it  has  become  a  Church  for  all  people, 
and  embraces  in  it  people  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

Presbjrterianism  in  New  England,  except- 
ing the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  is  an  intere.st- 
ing  fiict  that  as  early  as  1634,  when  the  territory  along 
the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  river  was  being  taken  up 
by  colonists,  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  being  assured 
by  letters  that  they  might  exercise  their  church 
government  in  New  England,  sent  over  agents  to 
locate  a  place  for  settlement.  They  started,  but  on 
account  of  the  roughness  of  the  voyage  returned 
home  without  reaching  this  continent.  Rev.  John 
Livingstone  then  wrote  Governor  Winthrop,  and  in 
September  the  Court  assigned  them  the  t*;rritory 
where  the  city  of  Newburyjiort  is  now  located.  The 
originator  of  the  project  and  its  most  persevering 
helper  was  Rev.  John  Blair,  a  name  famous  among 
the  ministry  of  that  day.  He  secured  the  building 
of  a  ship  for  the  use  of  this  projected  colony,  of 
which  he  was  part  owner,  and  which  was  called  the 
"Eagle  Wing. "  On  September  9tb,  l()3fi,  thej^  loosed 
from  Loch  Fergus,  in  all  one  hundred  and  forty  per- 
sons. Among  them  n-ere  Blair  and  Livingstone  and 
others  of  note.     The  ship  soon  after  grounded  on  the 
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coast  of  Scotland.  The  leaders  being  undaunted, 
they  started  again.  Off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
they  encountered  a  hurricane,  the  ship  sprung  aleak, 
and  they  finally  decided  to  give  up  the  voyage.  As 
Mather  says,  "meeting  with  manifold  crosses,  heing 
half-seas  through,  they  gave  over  their  intendments. ' ' 
Had  this  colony  succecdc<l,  the  rise  of  Presljytorianism 
in  this  country  would  liave  dated  in  New  England. 

The  earliest  successful  organization  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  in  this  section  was  that  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, in  Boston,  who  were  organized  in  16!)6  and  con- 
tinued until  1764,  amid  many  obstacles  and  per.secu- 
tions,  on  account  of  the  intolerance  of  the  colonists. 

In  1718  there  was  a  8eoteh-Iri.sh  emigration  from 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  who  founded  tlie  town  of 
Londonderry,  N.  H.  Tliey  organized  a  Presbyterian 
C'liurch,  probablj'  in  171!t,  with  Rev.  James  McGegor, 
who  C4une  over  with  them,  as  pastor.  In  Xli'i  they 
built  a  manse,  and  a  meeting  house  the  next  year. 
At  the  Spring  communion  of  17:23  there  were  present 
two  hundred  and  thirty  members,  and  two  years  later 
they  had  four  schools  within  their  bounds,  and  nine 
years  from  the  time  of  their  settlement  paid  one-six- 
teenth of  the  State  tax.  This  organization  still  con- 
tinues. A  volume  containing  the  history  of  London- 
derry and  Derry,  emliracing  a  full  history  of  this 
church,  was  published  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Parker,  one  of 
its  p;istors,  in  18.51. 

Some  time  about  1727,  the  Federal  Street  Church 
(then  Long  Lane),  in  Boston,  was  formed  with  liev. 
Mr.  Morehead,  from  Ireland,  as  pastor.  It  continued 
until  1786,  when  it  pas,sed  over  to  Congregationalism. 
In  1746  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ncwbury- 
port  was  fully  organized,  and  the  first  meeting  house 
built,  services  having  l)een  held  for  two  3ears  previ- 
ous. The  second  house  of  worship  was  built  ten 
years  afterward,  and  it  was  considered  one  of  the 
largest  in  New  England.  This  church  was  the  result 
of  Whitefield's  labors  in  this  town.  The  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons,  of  Lyme,  Conn.,  with 
whom  WhitefieUl  had  special  intimacy,  and  at  whose 
house  he  died  in  1770.  At  his  own  request,  White- 
field  was  buried  under  the  pulpit  of  this  Church, 
where  his  remains  still  repose. 

The  church  at  Ijoiidonderry,  N.  H.,  sent  out,  from 
time  to  time,  colonies  which  have  formed  prosperous 
churches.  The  first  colony  organized  the  C'liurch  at 
Windham,  in  1747.  A  second  colony  settled  at  Bed- 
ford in  1737,  and  in  17.57  organized  the  church  there. 
Another  colony  went  to  Antrim  and,  in  1775,  formed 
a  congregation  which  was  organized  into  a  church  in 
1778.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Cochran,  its  present  pastor, 
has  published  a  volume  containing  a  full  and  valu- 
able history  of  this  church. 

From  1745  to  1791  Presbyterian  churches  e.Kisted 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  among  the  immigrants  who 
came  out  from  Ireland  and  Scotland.  At  (Icorge- 
town,  New  Castle,  Brunswick,  Boothbay,  Bristol, 
Topshew,  Warren,  Gray,  Canaan,  Turner  and  other 
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places,  churches  were  formed,  but  they  have  become 
extinct,  or  gone  over  to  Congregationalism,  so  that 
there  is  no  church  of  our  denomination  now  existing 
in  that  State. 

It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  from  1768  to 
1793  there  were  seventy  organized  Presbyterian 
churches  iu  New  England.  Most  of  these  have  gone 
over  to  independency.  Giving  to  the  prevalence  of 
Congregationalism  and  the  unity  of  feeling  which 
has  existed  between  that  Denommation  and  our- 
selves, no  aggressive  efforts  have  been  made  to  spread 
Presbyterianisra  in  this  part  of  our  country.  The 
churches  of  recent  years  have  been  mostly  confined 
to  organizations  among  the  Scotch-Irish,  in  the  cities 
and  manufacturing  centres. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boston,  which  comprises  all  the 
churches  in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly  iu 
the  New  England  States,  except  Connecticut,  consists 
of  eighteen  churches,  located  as  follows:  Seven  in 
New  Hamp.shire,  one  in  Vermont,  one  in  Rhode 
Island  and  nine  in  Massachusetts.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  communicants  is  2875.  Within  a  few  years 
a  large  immigration  of  Scotch-Irish  from  the  Old 
Country,  the  Provinces  and  Nova  Scotia,  has  come 
to  the  manufacturing  centres  of  New  England,  who 
desire  the  forma  of  church  government  in  which 
they  have  been  trained,  which  is  ojjening  a  new  and 
important  field  for  Presbyterian  enlargement  in  this 
section. 

In  addition  to  the  above  enumeration  the  United 
Presbyterians  have  ten  churches  iu  New  England, 
riz. :  si.x  in  Massachusetts,  one  iu  Rhode  Island,  and 
three  in  Vermont,  with  a  total  membership  of  12(i0. 
The  Reformed  Presbj'terians  have  seven  churches, 
two  located  iu  the  city  of  Boston,  and  five  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  with  a  totiil  membership  of  610. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  I'resbyterianism  in  New 
England  has  not  spread  as  in  other  sections  of  our 
country,  but  has  been  confined  to  localities,  and 
mainly  among  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch.  The 
Puritans  and  their  descendants  were  independents. 
In  doctrine  and  worship,  however,  they  were  so  allied 
to  the  Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  they 
have  absorbed  the  American  Presbyterian  element 
which  has  located  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  Congregational  churches  have  enjoyed 
the  ministry  of  pronounced  Presbyterians,  and  their 
colleges  and  seminaries  have  sought  instructors  froi\i 
her  ranks.  Diflering  only  in  Church  polity,  there 
has  not  hitherto  been  a  necessity  for  making  aggressive 
etfort  in  a  field  so  well  supplied  with  religious  privi- 
leges. 

Presbyterianisra  in  Ne'w  York  City.  The 
first  movement  which  led  to  the  organization  of  a 
Presbyterian  congregation  iu  New  York,  was  in 
January,  1707.  Prior  to  that  period  a  few  Presbyte- 
rians had  assembled  for  worship  in  a  private  house, 
being  without  a  minister.  Two  ministers  of  the 
faith,  named  Francis  Makemie  and  John  Hampton, 
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from  the  eastern  shore  of  Marj'land,  now  \-isite(l 
New  York  on  their  waj'  to  Boston,  anil  apijlieation 
was  made  to  the  Consistory  of  the  Dutch  C'hnreli  for 
the  use  of  their  phice  of  worship,  that  these  clergy- 
men might  preach.  Permission  was  given  by  the 
Consistory,  but  that  of  Lord  Cornbury,  the  Governor 
of  the  province,  was  also  requisite,  and  it  was  refused. 
Mr.  Makemie,  however,  preached  in  a  private 
house  in  Pearl  street,  and  baptized  a  child.  The 
performance  of  these  ministrations,  without  a  license 
from  the  Governor,  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  both  Mr. 
Makemie  and  his  companion,  who  were  brought 
before  his  lordship,  and  by  his  order  thrown  into 
prison.  After  two  months  of  confinement  they  were 
brought  before  the  Chief  Justice  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  Mr.  Hampton,  not  having  preached,  was 
discliarged,  and  Mr.  Makemie  admitted  to  bail.  The 
latter  returned  from  Virginia,  in  June,  to  answer  his 
prosecution  before  a  civil  court,  where  he  was  acquitted 
by  a  jury,  but  was  obliged  to  pay  costs  to  the  amount 
of  jE83,  7s.,  6d. 

In  1717,  John  Nicholl,  Patrick  McKnight,  Gilbert 
Livingston,  and  Thomas  Smith,  with  a  few  others, 
organized  a  congregation,  and  called  as  their  minister 
the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  a  native  of  Scotland,  but 
at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia. Worship  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  at  tlie  cor- 
ner of  Nassau  and  Wall  streets,  the  use  of  which  was 
granted  by  the  corpor.ation  of  the  City.  In  1718  a 
lot  was  purchased  in  Wall  street,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  church  edifice  was  erected.  Money  was  col- 
lected in  Connecticut  and  in  Scotland  for  the  new 
enterprise.  In  1720  application  was  made  for  a 
charter,  the  granting  of  which  was  sucees-sfully  op- 
posed by  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  at  this  time, 
and  at  other  periods,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Having  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  charter  by  which 
they  might  enjoy,  as  an  incorporate  body,  a  right  to 
their  church  and  cemetery,  and  alarmed  by  what  had 
occurred  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  where  the  property 
of  the  Presbyterians  had  been  actually  taken  from 
them  by  the  Episcopalians,  they  invested  the  fee  of 
their  church  and  ground  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland.  Subsequent  to  the  Revolu- 
tion the  property  was  re-conveyed  to  the  trustees  of 
the  church.  The  cliurch  was  enlarged  in  1748.  The 
following  inscription  was  placed  in  the  wall,  over  the 
magistrate's  pew:  "Under  the  auspices  of  George 
II,  King  of  Great  Britain,  Patron  of  the  Church  and 
Defender  of  the  Faith."  Rev.  Da\'id  Bostwick  was 
called  to  the  church  in  175G,  and  early  in  his  ministry 
a  portion  of  tlie  members  seceded  and  formed  the 
First  Associate  Keforined  Churc;h,  in  Cedar  street, 
now  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Chui'ch,  in  Grand  street. 
In  1765,  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers  was  installed,  when 
the  church  was  revived,  prospered,  and  greatly  in. 
creased.  A  lot  was  obtained  from  the  corporation,  on 
the  corner  of  Nivssau  and  Beekman  streets,  on  which  a 
new  building  was  erected,  and  dedicated  in  Jan. ,  1768. 


Most  of  tlie  memljers  of  the  First  Church  and 
their  ministers  went  into  exile  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. On  their  return,  they  foiuid  their  chmclies  liad 
been  desecrated  and  left  in  an  injured  and  ruinous 
state.  The  parsonage  house  belonging  to  the  church 
had  been  burned.  The  vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  now 
unsolicited,  offered  the  Presbyterians  the  use  of  St. 
Paul's  and  St.  George's  churches  until  their  own 
might  be  repaired.  At  a  later  period,  a  lot  of  ground 
on  Robinson  street  was  donated  for  the  use  of  the 
Pi'esbyterian  senior  minister.  In  fact,  the  Episcopa- 
lians in  a  minoritij,  as  they  were  after  the  war,  were 
a  very  ditl'erent  people  than  when  in  amujority.  The 
Brick  Church  was  re  opened  in  June,  1784,  and  the 
Church  in  Wall  street  in  the  following  year.  In  1798 
a  third  Presbyterian  church  was  opened  in  Rutger 
street,  in  later  days  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Krelis. 
In  1807  a  colonj-  from  the  Wall  Street  Church  and 
fronx  the  Brick  Church,  with  others  who  were  unable 
to  obt4iin  pews  in  either,  purchased  ground  and 
built  the  Cedar  Street  Church.  The  churches  were 
separated,  and  became  independent  of  each  otlier 
in  1809,  each  having  their  own  pastor,  except  that 
Dr.  Rodgers  continued  his  pastoral  relations  to  the 
First  and  Brick  churches.  During  1809-10,  the  Wall 
Street  Church  was  rebuilt,  the  old  materials  being 
used  l"or  building  another  church  in  Spring  street,  in 
part.  A  separation  of  the  Wall  Street  and  Brick 
churches  was  eftected  by  mutual  consent.  Dr.  Rod- 
gers died  in  May,  1811,  leaving  Dr.  Miller,  who  be- 
came a  colleague  in  1792,  sole  pastor,  which  he 
retained  until  1813,  when  he  became  one  of  the  Pro- 
fe.ssors  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  1815 
Rev.  Philip  M.  Whelpley  accepted  a  call  to  the 
church,  but  was  removed  by  death,  in  July,  1824. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Phillijis,  in  January  1826. 
In  1834  the  church  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  was  immediately  rebuilt  and  reopeued,  in  1835. 
In  May,  1844,  the  building  was  vacated  and  removed 
to  Jersey  City,  and  appropriated  to  the  purpo.se  for 
which  it  was  originally  built.  The  corner-stone  of  a 
new  edifice,  to  be  erected  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  Wiis  laid  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  aud  the  first  service  wiis 
held  January  11th,  1846.  The  church  is  constructed 
of  brown  free-stoue,  and  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
in  New  York,  and  the  congregation  is  among  the 
most  wealthy.      (See  Brick  Chiirrli,  ami  Hull,  John.) 

Presbyterianism  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
The  counties  of  Sussex  and  Warren  may  be  appro- 
priately designated  as  Northern  New  Jersey,  becau.se 
of  natural  boundaries.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained 
chiu-ches  ha\e  been  organized  in  this  region  as  fol- 
lows, viz. :  Wa.shington,  First  (originally  Mansfield 
Woodhou.se,  and  snbsequeutly  Mau.sficld,  First),  1730; 
Greenwich,  1738 ;  Hackettstown  ^known  also  as  Lower 
Hardwick  and  Independence),  1739;  Oxford,  First 
(originally  Oxford),  1749;  Y'ellow  Frame  (originally 
Hardwick,  or  Upper  Hardwick),  1750;  Newton,  1757; 
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Sparta,  1787;  Knowlton,  1800;  Harmony,  1807,  and 
Slarksboro',  1814;  all  of  which  were  organized  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  Wantage,  First, 
1817;  North  Hardiston,  1819,  and  Branchville,  1820; 
by  the  Presbrtery  of  Newark.  Stillwater,  1822; 
Danville,  1831,  and  Belvidere,  First,  1834;  l>y  the 
Presbyterj' of  Newton.  Wantage,  Second,  1S35;  by 
Presbrtery  of  Newark.  Mensconetcong  Valley,  1837; 
by  Presbytery  of  Newton.  Stanhope,  1838;  by  Pres- 
bytery of  Rockaway.  (?)  Blairstown,  1840;  by  Pres- 
bytery of  Newton.  Belvidere,  Second,  1840;  by 
I'hiladelphia,  Fourth.  Stewartsville,  1850;  Phillips- 
burg,  1853;  Swartswood,  1853;  Hope,  1854,  and 
Mansfield,  Second,  1855;  by  Presbytery  of  Newton. 
Lafayette,  1857;  by  Presbytery  of  Rockaway.  Blooms- 
burg,  1857;  Andover,  1858;  Asbury,  1860;  O.xford, 
Second,  1863;  Montana,  1869;  Delaware,  1871,  and 
Papakating,  1882,  by  Presbytery  of  Newton.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  region  it  was  customary  for  two  or 
three  churches  to  be  united  under  one  pastor;  .so  that 
the  names  of  ministers  often  appear,  in  the  histories 
of  the  churches,  as  being  in  different  charges  at  the 
same  time.  Aside  from  the  numerous  supplies  seut 
out  b}'  the  Presbytery  of  New  BrunSNviek,  we  find, 
as  the  earliest  pastors  in  the  region,  the  names  of 
Jolm  Rosbrugh,  at  Greenv\-ich,  JIanslield,  Wood- 
house  and  Oxford,  from  17G4  to  1769;  Josejih  Treat, 
at  Greenwich,  from  1775  to  1797;  Wm.  B.  Sloane,  at 
Greenwich  and  Man.sfleld,  from  1798  to  1815,  and  at 
Greenwich  alone  till  1834;  Francis  Peppard,  at  Up- 
per and  Lower  Hard  wick,  i.  c,  Yellow  Frame  and 
Hackettstown,  from  1773  to  1783;  Ira  Condlct,  at 
Upper  Hard  wick  and  Newton,  from  1787  to  1793; 
John  Boyd,  in  the  same  charge,  from  1803  to  1811; 
Peter  Wilson,  at  Hackettstown  and  Mansfield,  from 
1786  to  1796;  David  Barclay,  at  Knowlton,  in  con- 
nection with  Oxford  and  Lower  Mount  Bethel,  from 
1805  to  1811;  Joseph  Campbell,  at  Hackettstown  and 
Pleasant  Grove,  from  1809  to  1832,  and  at  the  former 
place  alone  till  1838.  The  later  history  of  the  region 
is  identified  with  that  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newton, 
which  see;  also,  for  further  details,  see  "Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Organization  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Newton,  by  Rev.  D.  X.  Junkin,  d.d. 
Presbyterianism  in  Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

To  the  Rev.  Francis  Makemie  is  usually  accorded 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in 
this  country.  A  native  of  Donegal  county,  Ireland, 
educated  at  one  of  the  Scottish  universities,  he  was 
licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Prcsl)ytery  of  Laggan, 
with  a  view  to  his  coming  to  America  in  response  to 
an  appeal  for  ministerial  help  which  had  been  sent  to 
that  body  from  Maryland.  Shortly  after  his  ordina- 
tion, the  date  of  which  is  not  known,  he  came  to  this 
country  and  settled  in  Maryland  in  1683,  where  he 
organized  the  Church  in  Snow  Hill,  the  first  Presby- 
terian church  in  America.  Several  other  congrega- 
tions were  gathered  in  that  region.     Mr.  Makemie 


went  from  place  to  place  as  an  itinerant  missionary, 
extending  his  journeys  into  the  neighboring  colony  of 
Virginia  and  as  far  as  South  Carolina. 

In  1692  he  visited  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Presbj-terians  were  gathered  together  and  organ- 
ized as  a  congregation  at  that  time.  Their  first  place 
of  worshij)  was  a  frame  building  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Second  and  Chestnut  streets,  known  as 
"the  Barbadoes  Warehouse."  It  belonged  to  the 
Barbadoes  Trading  Company,  and  had  been  used  by 
them  as  a  place  for  the  storage  and  sale  of  merchan- 
dise, but  had  been  abandoned  on  account  of  reverses 
which  came  upon  the  company. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1698  Mr.  Jedediah  Andrews,  a 
licentiate  from  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  began  to  preach  to  them.  He  was  ordained 
and  installed  their  pastor  in  the  Autumn  of  1701, 
the  year  in  which  Philadelphia  received  its  charter 
as  a  city,  and  Edward  Shippen  became  its  mayor. 
The  place  then  contained  500  houses  and  a  popula- 
tion of  5000. 

In  1704  the  congregation  erected  its  first  church 
building,  on  the  south  side  of  High  (Market)  street, 
corner  of  Bank  street.  It  was  surroimded  by  large 
buttonwood  trees,  from  which  it  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Buttonwood  Church.  It  w;is  enlarged  in  1729, 
rebuilt  in  1793,  and  finally  abandoned,  on  account  of 
the  encroachments  of  hnsine-ss,  in  1820,  after  it  had 
been  occupied  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years.  The 
congregation  then  removed  to  the  church  edifice  it 
still  occupies,  on  Washington  Stjuare.  In  this  first 
frame  chui-ch  the  first  Americ^in  Presbytery  was 
organized,  in  1705  or  1706.  The  first  leaf  of  the 
records  has  been  lost  and  the  precise  date  is  therefore 
unknown. 

The  growth  of  Presbyterianism  in  Philadelphia 
was  very  slow  during  the  first  half  century  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  growth  of  the  city  during  the  same 
period  was  by  no  means  rapid.  In  1750  Fourth  street 
was  Its  western  limit;  it  contained  only  2076  houses 
and  15,000  inhabitants.  Presbyterianism  received 
a  new  impulse  towards  the  middle  of  the  century, 
from  the  immigration  of  many  Presbyterian  families, 
and  also  from  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  George  White- 
field.  Under  his  preaching  large  congregations  were 
assembled  and  many  converts  were  made.  The  re- 
vival was  also  accompanied  with  serious  discussions. 
These  discussions,  together  with  the  growth  of  the 
city,  led  to  the  formation,  in  1743,  of  the  Second 
Church,  which  had  for  its  place  of  worship  the  '^Tiite- 
field  Academy,  on  Fourth  street,  south  of  Arch,  and 
the  celebrated  Gilbert  Tennent  for  its  first  pastor. 
Its  first  church  edifice  was  erected  and  occupied  in 
1750,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Third  and  Arch 
streets;  enlarged  and  reconstructed  in  1809.  In  1837 
the  congregation  removed  to  north  Seventh  street, 
below  Arch,  and  in  1872  it  took  possession  of  its 
present  building,  corner  of  Walnut  and  Twenty-first 
streets. 
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The  third  congregatiou  was  organized  in  1762, 
thougii  it  continued  in  connection  with  the  First 
Church  until  1771,  when  the  Rev.  George  Duffield 
became  its  pastor.  The  Fourth  Church  was  not 
formed  until  1799.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centurj',  there  were  in  Pliiladelphia  four 
churches  in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  this  city,  during 
that  century,  were  formed  its  first  Presbytery,  in  1705 
or  1706,  its  first  Sjiiod,  in  1717,  and  its  first  General 
Assembly,  in  1789.  It  had  shown  a  determined  pa- 
triotism during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  its  minis- 
ters and  people  giving  an  undivided  support  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  against  the  encroachments  of  British 
tyranny  and  oppression.  But  while  the  city  had 
made  great  advances  in  population  and  wealth,  Pres- 
byterianisni  had  not  made  a  corresponding  advance. 
It  began  the  present  century  with  only  four  churches 
and  less  than  500  communicants  in  a  pojiulatiou  of 
70,218. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it 
entered  upon  a  more  prosperous  era,  and  from  that 
time  Its  progress  has  been  very  remarkable,  a.s  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  official  sources,  will 
show  : — 


Years. 

Omrches. 

Communicants. 

City  Population. 

Ratio. 

180(1. . . 

4 

500 

70,287 

1  to  140 

1810. . . 

G 

1,058 

90,287 

1  to    01 

1820... 

14 

2,843 

110,325 

1  to    42 

1830. . . 

.....21 

4,976 

107,325 

1  to   34 

1840. . . 

:i3 

7,699 

258,037 

1  to    34 

1)7 

10,908 
15,510 

408,702 
605,529 

18G0. . . 

no 

1  to    30 

1870... 

lie 

18,007 

674,022 

1  to    30 

1883... 

83 

27,747 

846,988 

1  to    30 

Thus  it  appears  that  while  the  population  of  the 
city  is  only  twelve  times  as  large  as  in  1800,  the 
Presbj'terian  communion  rolls  are  55.5  times  as  large, 
or  that  the  Church  has  grown  in  numbers  nearly  five 
times  as  fast  as  the  City.  It  will  be  observed,  also, 
that  during  the  period  of  separation  between  the 
"Old  and  New  Schools"  (1837-1870),  the  rate  of 
advance  was  materially  retarded,  and  that  the 
reunion  so  liapjiily  eftected  in  1870  gave  it  a  new 
impulse.  If  to  the  eighty-three  churches  and  27,747 
communicants  of  this  Denomination  we  add  the 
29  churches  and  15,000  communicants  of  other 
Presbj'terian  bodies,  we  will  have  an  aggregate  of 
112  and  42,747  communicants,  or  one  to  every 
twenty  of  the  population.  From  these  data  we 
safely  estimate  the  whole  Presb3-terian  population  as 
210,000,  or  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
city. 

The  growth  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Church  is 
even  greater.  The  amount  contributed  for  benevo- 
lent causes,  to  the  General  Assembly,  on  whose 
records  we  rely  for  our  statistics  until  1807,  when  the 
entire  Presbj^tery  of  Philadelphia,  which  consisted  of 
twenty  churches,  four  of  which  were  in  the  city, 
reported    only  $871,   is    stated    to    be  as    follows : 


In  1825  the  amount  was  $1048;  in  1853,  $40,503;  in 
1860,  $79,377;  in  1870,  $190,170;  in  1883,  $223,484, 
or  256  times  as  much  as  in  1807,  and  three  times  as 
much  as  in  1860. 

The  amount  expended  for  congregational  purposes 
has  also  largely  increa.sed.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  salaries  of  the  pastors  were  small  and 
irregularly  paid ;  not  unfrequently  they  felt  very 
seriously  the  lack  of  means  to  meet  current  expenses. 
A  few  thousand  dollars  covered  all  that  was  paid  for 
Church  purposes.  At  the  General  Assembly  in  May 
last  our  Philadelphia  churches  reported  $405,965 
raised  and  expended  for  congregational  purposes. 
Add  to  this  the  $223,484  contributed  for  the  support 
of  the  missionary  and  benevolent  operations  of  the 
Church,  and  we  have  an  aggregate  of  $629,449  rai-sed 
and  expended  by  Philadelphia  Presbyterians  for 
their  denominational  work  during  the  year  ending 
the  first  of  April  last,  whilst  they  have  been,  as  always 
in  preceding  years,  among  the  foremost  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bible,  Tract  and  Sunday-school 
societies,  and  other  union  associations  for  benevolent 
work. 

In  1800  there  were  but  three  church  buildings  ; 
now  there  are  ninety-three.  In  1800  the  entire 
value  of  the  church  property  did  not  exceed  $40,00(1; 
now  it  is  worth  not  less  than  $2,500,000.  Add  to 
this  the  twenty  church  edifices  of  the  other  branches, 
and  you  have  one  hundred  and  eleven  Presbyterian 
places  of  worship,  and  church  property  amounting  in 
value  to  not  less  than  $2,750,000. 

These  churches  are,  in  the  main,  well  equipped  for 
work,  with  faithful,  earnest,  laborious  pa.stors,  and 
active,  intelligent  helpers  among  the  laymen.  Sev- 
eral that  have  been  without  pastors  have  very  recently 
settled  men,  from  whose  labors  great  results  are 
expected.  The  Sabbath  schools  are  large  and  flour- 
ishing, with  a  membership  of  33,674. 

Besides  co-operating  with  other  Christian  people 
in  union  benevolent  work,  Presbyterians  have,  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  established,  and  to  some  good 
extent  endowed,  three  institutions  of  their  own  :  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  the  Presbyterian  Home  for 
■\VoTnen,  and  the  Presbj-terian  Orphanage. 

Philadeliihiais  also  the  home  of  three  of  the  Boards 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Minis- 
terial Relief  Here  also  is  the  Presbyterian  Histor- 
ical Society,  with  its  large  and  valuable  library, 
collected  mainly  through  the  long-continued  and  per- 
severing labors  of  the  late  Samuel  Agnew,  to  which, 
however,  valuable  additions  have  been  made  since 
his  lamented  death.  Tlie  interests  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  are  also  supported  by  three  weekly  denomina- 
tional papers,  ably  conducted  and  widely  circulated. 
On  all  sides  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  encouraging 
and  hopeful,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  the  future 
growth  will  be  even  more  rajjid  and  .satisfactorj'  than 
the  past. 
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INTERIOR   OF   THE   STATE. 

The  increase  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  through 
the  iiittrior  of  the  State,  on  to  the  Susquehanna,  as 
in  Philadelphia,  was  not  greatly  disiiroportioneil  to 
that  of  the  population.  As  immigration  pushed  its 
way  towards  the  West,  felling  the  forests,  bridging 
the  streams,  plowing  the  fields  and  crowding  the  rich 
pastures  with  grazing  folds,  the  blue  flag  floated  over 
the  advancing  tide,  and  ministers  increased  in  num- 
ber, churches  were  planted,  and  presbyteries  were 
formed.  AVith  the  impetus  given  to  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise,  Presbyterianism  kept  pace. 
With  such  noble  men  as  .\nderson,  Bertram,  Latta, 
Boyd,  Irwin,  Grier,  Smith,  Carmichael,  Foster, 
McFarquhar,  Mitchell,  Blair,  Craighead,  Finley, 
Sample,  Cathcart,  Snodgrass  and  others,  the  cause 
was  carried  forward  in  steady  line  and  solid  progress. 
Prominent  among  the  churches  wliich  sprang  into 
existence,  was  the  Church  in  Abington,  which  was 
organized  in  1714,  hy  the  Kev.  Malachi  Jones,  and  of 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Tennent  was  pastor  for 
twenty-nine  years  ;  the  Church  in  New  London,  of 
which  Dr.  Francis  Allison  was  one  of  the  first  pas- 
tors, having,  in  connection  with  his  pastorate,  the 
charge  of  an  aciidemy,  at  which  many  young  men 
were  trained  for  usefulness  and  distinction  in  the 
various  vocations  of  life ;  the  Church  of  Ui)iier  Octo- 
rara,  which  has  been  blessed  with  a  succession  of 
faithful  pastors  during  all  its  long  history,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  the  local  influence  it  luiS  ex- 
erted for  good,  has  .sent  out  a  number  of  able  minis- 
isters  and  several  devoted  missionaries;  the  Church 
at  Brandywine  Manor,  which  has  been  blessed  with 
the  faithful  labors  of  Carmichael  and  the  Griers 
(father  and  son),  and  from  which,  al.so,  many  have 
gone  forth  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  do  noble 
ser\-ice  for  the  Master;  the  Church  at  Pcquca,  which 
was  for  forty -two  years  the  pastoral  charge  of  that 
able  theologian  and  profound  casuist.  Dr.  Kobert 
Smith,  whose  school,  which  he  established,  ac(iuired 
a  great  reijutation,  but  who  is  better  known  to  pos- 
terity as  the  father  of  those  two  great  lights  of  the 
Church,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  of  Princeton 
College,  and  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  of  Union  Col- 
lege, both  of  whom  succeeded  their  father  in  the 
Moderator's  chair  in  the  General  Assembly;  the 
Church  at  Chestnut  Level,  which  was  long  under 
the  care  of  that  able  divine,  the  Kev.  James  Latta, 
D.D.,  Moderator  of  the  General  A.ssembly  in  179:!,  and 
father  of  four  sons  who  entered  the  ministry,  the 
Revs.  William,  Francis,  James  and  John  E.  l^attii, 
the  last  of  whom  was  for  a  considerable  time  perma- 
nent clerk  of  the  General  Assembly ;  Donegal  Chui-ch, 
located  in  one  of  the  most  important  Scotch-Irish 
settlements  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  "  Sheca.ss;ilungo  "  creek,  in  1714,  and 
invested  with  peculiar  historic  interest;  Old  Derry 
Church,  Paxtiuig  Church  and  Old  Hanover  Church, 
around  which   cluster  many  sacred   memories,  and 


notices  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  apppropriate 
place  in  this  ^■olume. 

With  all  the  advantages  they  possessed  east  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  enterprising  and  energetic  Scotch- 
Iri.sh  were  not  satisfied,  and  hence  they  pushed  their 
way  further  westward,  crossing  that  river,  at  Peixtan, 
Pe.shtank,  or  Paxton,  and  entering  what  was  then 
called  " Kittochtiuny  Valley, "  or  "North  Valley," 
but  is  now  known  as  Cumberlaiul  Valley.  These 
immigrations  began  about  1730.  In  1740  the  number 
of  settlers  reached  several  thousands;  in  174!)  the 
number  of  taxables  was  1807,  and  in  1751  it  had 
considerably  increa.sed.  The  history  of  this  people  is 
replete  with  interest.  They  were,  in  general,  plain 
in  their  style  of  living.  Their  houses,  says  Dr. 
Creigh,  were  but  log  cabins,  in  dimensions  from  20  to 
25  feet,  by  28  and  30  feet,  with  oiled  jjaper,  in  most 
cases,  instead  of  glass,  in  their  windows,  chimneys 
built  of  sticks  of  wood  plastered,  benches  made  of 
logs  split  in  two  parts  and  hewed  down  to  a  proper 
thickness,  supjjorted  by  four  legs.  Around  the  walls 
were  driven  in  wooden  pegs,  on  which  were  hung 
the  garments  of  the  inmates.  Another  .set  of  pegs 
upheld  the  rifle,  the  pouch  and  the  powder-horn. 
And  here,  too,  was  the  little  shelf  on  which  rested 
the  meagre  library.  And  this  one  apartment  of  the 
cabin  was  used  for  parlor,  family-room,  chamber, 
nursery  and  kitchen. 

Their  clothing  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  The 
materials  of  which  it  was  made  were  mainly  wool  and 
flax,  all  of  wliicli  was  prejjared  by  their  own  hands. 
The  men's  ordinary  wear  was  a  loose  wamus  or 
hunting-shirt,  made  of  woolen,  with  trousers  of  the 
same  material  or  purely  of  linen,  and  moccasins,  made 
of  deer  skin.  Their  finer  wear  was  a  coat  of  home- 
spun, and  a  waistcoat,  with  breeches,  often  made  of 
buckskin,  with  knee  buckles,  long  stockings,  shoes 
and  shoe  buckles,  with  cocked  hats.  The  women's 
ordinary  wear  was  a  .short  gown  and  petticoat  made 
of  linsey-woolsey,  a  sun  bonnet  or  hood.  Their  finer 
costume  was  often  of  silk  and  of  other  material 
equally  costly,  with  a  bonnet,  made  of  material  to 
correspond,  and  a  kerchief  of  white  around  the  neck 
and  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  breast.  Five  or 
six  yards  were  amply  sufficient  for  a  dress. 

Their  food  was  equally  plain.  Hog  and  hominy 
and  i^otatoes,  with  mush  and  milk,  were  their  stand- 
ing fare.  The  amount  of  wheat  which  they  raised 
was  but  small,  and  then,  when  they  had  it,  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  getting  it  ground  for  family  iise, 
there  being  no  flouring  mills  within  the  limits  of 
their  settlement  at  this  time.  And  then,  again,  it 
was,  for  them,  the  best  medium  of  exchange  by  which 
to  procure  salt  and  iron,  and  other  articles  equally 
important.  As  for  coffee  and  tea,  if  the  old  folks 
could  afford  to  have  either  of  them  once  a  week,  on 
the  Lord's  day,  they  were  satisfied,  while  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  they  were  contra^ 
baud. 
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Their  sources  of  knowledge,  too,  were  very  limited. 
Books  were  very  scarce  and  high-priced,  and  hence 
the  only  ones  they  eonki  afford  to  own  were  the 
Bible,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Psalm  Book,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Fourfold  .St;ite,  Saints'  Eest,  and 
such  like.  But  these  they  read,  they  studied,  they 
made  themselves  familiar  with,  and  thus  they  he- 
came  theologians,  and  were  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  had  a  great  care,  too,  that  their  children 
.should  he  instructed;  and  so,  whenever  a  settlement 
was  formed  a  school  was  established,  in  which  were 
taught  sjielling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, and  in  some  cases,  surveying. 

But,  in  thus  speaking  of  their  dome.stic  life,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  family  altar.  Most  of  them 
being  pious,  and  all  of  them  having  the  highest  re- 
gard for  religion,  no  family  was  complete  in  its  ar- 
rangements without  the  family  altar.  To  this  they 
had  been  trained  in  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and 
in  the  land  of  their  adoption  they  could  not  neglect 
it.  And  some  of  their  most  precious  seasons  were 
when,  as  a  family,  they  were  engaged  in  this  delight- 
ful .service.  And  such  a  .scene  as  this,  described  by 
Burns  in  his  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  is  just  as 
true  of  the  settlers  of  those  parts  as  it  was  true  of 
those  in  Scotland  at  the  time  it  was  written. 

In  organizing  their  churches  in  those  early  times, 
and  in  erecting  their  church  buildings,  great  care 
was  taken  lest  the  limits  of  one  congregation  should 
encroach  on  those  of  another.  Hence,  when  apjjlica- 
tion  was  made  to  the  Presbj^^ery  for  the  organization 
of  a  new  congregation,  or  the  erection  of  a  new  church 
building,  the  Presb3rtery  would  appoint  what  was 
called  a  ' '  perambulating  committee, ' '  who  would 
measure  the  di.sfcmce  of  ten  miles  from  the  nearest 
house  of  worship.  And  this  usage  continued  until 
the  unfortunate  division  in  1741,  which  rent  the 
Church  in  twain. 

The  first  church  buildings  of  this  people  were  plain 
log  structures,  which  were  fitted  up  with  benches  to 
accommodate  the  worshipers  ;  they  were  without  fire- 
places or  stoves,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
both  the  pastor  and  the  male  members  of  the  con- 
gregation to  bring  their  rifles  with  them  to  the  place 
of  worshij),  to  be  prepared  for  any  attack  which 
might  be  made  by  the  Indians.  True,  tliese  plain 
structures  in  the  course  of  time  gave  place  to  edifices 
of  a  better  architecture,  yet  even  these  were  without 
ornamentation,  and  the  services  in  them  were  of 
the  simplest  and  motjit  unpretending  character.  One 
of  our  kinsmen  (Professor  "William  M.  Nevin,  LL.  D., 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College),  whose  bo3'hood 
was  identified  with  one  of  these  venerable  buildings 
(Middle  Spring),  has  given  a  faithful  and  touching 
description  of  it,  which  is  equally  api)lical)le  to  all 
the  rest.     (.SVe  3fiil<lle  Spring  Clnireh.) 

The  pastors  in  the  churches  in  this  region — Upper 
We.st  Conacocheague,  Welsh  Run,  Falling  Spring, 
Kocky  Spring,   Midtlle  Spring,   Big  Spring,  Carlisle 


and  Silvers'  Spring — were,  as  their  several  sketches 
indicate,  men  of  fervent  piety,  intellectual  culture, 
great  force  of  character,  and  earnest  zeal,  and  they 
have  left  an  influence  for  good  which  must  be  felt  to 
the  latest  generations. 

Lingering  no  longer  on  the  beautiful  Cumberland 
Valley,  with  its  hand.some  towns,  rich  and  productive 
farms,  and  intelligent,  industrious,  thrifty  and  law- 
abiding  population,  except  to  say  that,  as  the  result 
of  its  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterianisni,  no  district  of  our 
broad  and  blessed  country  has  furnished  more  repre- 
sentative men  in  all  the  walks  of  life — men  distin- 
guished for  their  ability,  integrity,  patriotism  and 
influence — we  turn  briefly  to  other  directions. 

The  picturesque  Juniata  Valley,  under  the  labors 
of  the  faithful  missionaries  by  whom  it  was  visited 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  earnest,  able  and  diligent 
pastors  with  which  it  was  favored — such  as  Linn, 
Wilson,  McKinney,  Peebles,  Woods  and  Gibson — 
soon  began  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  became  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  Pre.sbyterianism.  Under  the  cul- 
ture of  such  devoted  men  of  God,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  this  attractive  region  is  so  famous  for  its  men  of 
intellect  and  probity,  as  well  as  for  its  general  pros- 
perity, and  that  the  spiritual  soil  was  so  grandly  im- 
proved, that  now  Huntingdon  Presbytery,  covering 
territorially  the  seven  prosperous  counties  of  Blair, 
Huntingdon,  Jlifflin,  Juniata,  Bedford,  Centre  and 
Clearfield,  has  on  its  roll  the  names  of  5.5  ministers 
and  69  churches,  numbers  9274  communicants,  and 
in  the  number  of  its  churches  is  the  third  Presbytery 
in  size  in  the  United  States. 

BEYOND   THE   ALLEGHENIES. 

In  1766  we  find  Mr.  Beatty,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Dufiield,  performing  his  Western  mission.  At 
Fort  Pitt  (Pittsbm-g)  he  was  invited  by  McLagan, 
Chaplain  to  the  Forty-second  Regiment,  to  preach  to 
the  garrison,  while  Mr.  Dutfield  preached  to  the  people, 
who  lived  "in  some  kind  of  a  town  without  the 
fort."  The  missionaries,  on  their  return,  reported 
' '  that  they  found  on  the  frontiers  numbers  of  people 
earne.stly  desirous  of  forming  themselves  into  congre- 
gations, and  declaring  their  willingness  to  exert  their 
utmost  in  order  to  have  the  gosjiel  among  them," 
but  their  circumstances  were  "  exceedingly  distress- 
ing and  necessitous,"  in  consequence  of  calamities 
inflicted  l)y  the  war. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  measures 
of  the  Synod  for  mission  labor  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania were  carried  out  with  each  successive  year,  but 
they  were  regularly  made  at  each  annual  meeting, 
and  In  some  cases,  at  least,  were  successful.  The 
war  of  the  Revolution,  however,  interrupted  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  plan,  and  yet  before  its 
close  (1781)  Redstone  Presbytery  had  been  organized 
on  the  field. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Hamilton  gives  the  following 
graphic  description  of  the  first  meeting  of  this  Pres- 
bytery:— 
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"Of  the  three  miuisters,  the  oklest  is  James  Power. 
He  is  thirty-live,  of  fair  complexion,  medium  height, 
erect  ami  rather  slender  in  person,  noticeably  neat, 
though  plain  in  dress,  courteous  and  e;isy  iu  his  man- 
ners, hut  not  lacking  gravity,  rather  combining  affa- 
bility and  dignity  in  due  proportion.  Next  in  age  is 
Thaddeus  Dodd,  four  years  younger.  He  is  consider- 
.ably  taller  than  Mr.  Power,  but  equally  slender.  His 
dress  hangs  more  loosely.  He  has  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, blacli  hair  and  black  eyes,  keen,  piercing, 
but  not  unkindly.  His  whole  general  appearance  is 
in  contrast  with  that  of  Mr.  Power,  aud  by  no  means 
gives  such  promise  of  longevity.  The  other  minister, 
still  younger,  is  John  McMillan,  not  yet  turned  of 
twenty-nine.  In  complexion  he  is  neither  fair  nor 
sallow,  but  swarthy.     His  features  are  rough  hewn, 


Scott,  of  Pigeon  Creek,  is  one  year  younger,  as  is  also 
John  Neel,  from  Mt.  Pleasant.  They  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  better  class  of  early  settler.s.  Presbytery 
is  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Dodd,  from  the  words, 
'  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but 
now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself 
in  dust  and  ashes.'  Presumably  a  plain,  searching 
gospel  sermon,  good  alike  for  ministers  and  elders 
and  people,  good  for  all,  young  and  oUl,  who  have 
gathered  to  hear  it.  Mr.  McMillan  is  then  elected 
Moderator,  and  Mr.  Power  clerk.  There  is  but  little 
business  demanding  attention,  and  so  more  time  foi 
prayer  and  conference.  Another  session  is  held  the 
next  morning,  then  they  adjourn.  They  are  glad 
they  have  seen  each  others'  faces,  they  are  proud  to  be 
an  independent  Presbytery,  and  having  pressed  each 
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in  some  eyes  homely,  certainly  masculine.  His  man- 
ner is  blunt,  abrupt,  impatient  of  formality.  His 
look  stern,  almost  harsh,  were  it  not  attempered  by 
benevolence.  His  person  nearly  if  not  quite  six  feet 
high,  with  head  and  neck  inclining  forward,  giving 
already  slight  promise  of  corpulence,  setting  olf  to 
good  advantage  tlie  cocked  hat  and  broad-skirt  coat 
with  doublet,  and  the  breechesSvith  knee  buckles, 
which  constituted  the  conventional  costume  of  the  day. 
If  there  is  either  of  the  three  that  would  be  adjudged 
at  once  a  man  of  commanding  energy  and  force  of 
character,  a  man  of  superior  executive  ability,  it  is 
certainly  McMillan.  Of  the  tliree  ehlers  the  first 
noticed,  perhaps,  is  Dema^s  Lindley,  from  Ten  Mile, 
a  man  of  stalwart  frame  and  great  jihysical  strength, 
yet  one  who  sits  aa  a  child  at  Jesus'  feet.  He  is  in 
the  vigor  of  manhood,  aged  forty-eight.      Patrick 


others'  hands  with  a  parting  grasp,  they  are  ready  to 
return  to  their  homes. ' ' 

Such  was  the  Presbytery,  and  such  were  the 
churches,  by  which  Presbyterianism  was  established 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Tliey  were  the  advance 
guard,  not  only  of  Christianity,  but  of  civilization 
and  learning.  Population,  cities,  colleges,  agricul- 
ture, manufiictures,  and  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions, have  since  that  time  crossed  the  Mississippi, 
leaped  the  Rocky  mountains,  descended  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  crossed  that  ocean  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Japan,  Siam,  China,  India  and  Persia. 
Little  did  the  three  ministers  and  three  elders  who 
met  at  Pigeon  Creek  on  the  morning  of  September 
19th,  1781,  understand  the  breadtli  and  deptli  of  the 
foundation  they  were  laying,  or  the  vast  proportions 
of  the  great  work  they  were  inaugurating. 
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Here,  again,  as  in  Cumberland  Valley,  a  very 
primitive  state  of  society  wiis  that  -which  greeted  the 
eye  and  shaped  the  experience  of  the  first  p;i.stors  of 
the  Presbytery.  The  persons  that  composed  their 
congregations  were  by  no  ineans  dressed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foshions  of  our  present  cities.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  a  blanket  or  a  coverlet  served  as  a 
substitute  for  a  great  coat  in  winter  weather,  and  the 
worshiper  was  not  ashamed  to  wear  it.  Deer  skin 
was  a  substitute  for  cloth  for  men  and  boys.  Every- 
thing that  was  not  brought  from  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  across  the  mountains  had  to  be 
manufactured  by  patient  industry  and  primitive 
agencies.  The  best  dwelling  of  the  settler  was  for 
many  years  a  log  cabin,  and  its  furniture  was  of  the 
simplest  description.  Here  and  there  a  fort  told  the 
story  of  danger  from  Indian  invasion,  aiul  suggested 
the  hazards  by  day  and  night  to  which  the  inhabit- 
ants were  exposed. 

Until  1790,  it  is  not  known  that  a  church  edifice  or 
house  of  worship  was  erected  in  the  region.  Meet^ 
ings  were  held  in  the  shady  groves,  or,  for  greater 
security,  within  the  walls  of  the  forts.  They  were 
attended  sometimes  from  a  distance  of  twelve  or  six- 
teen miles,  aiuI  he  was  fortunate  who.se  residence 
enabled  him,  by  a  walk  of  not  more  than  five  or  six, 
to  enjoy  the  regular  ordinances  of  Sabbath  worship. 
In  many  cases,  every  man  came  armed.  The  guns 
were  stacked,  and  a  sentinel  was  appointed  to  sound 
the  signal  of  alarm  in  case  of  danger  from  Indian 
attack.  The  perils  from  this  source  did  not  cease  till 
Wayne's  victory,  in  1794. 

The  toils  and  hardships  of  the  ministers  were 
excessive.  They  not  only  shared  the  lot  of  their 
people  in  respect  to  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  but 
in  their  extended  journeyings  from  place  to  place  to 
preach,  administer  the  ordinances,  and  visit  their 
scattered  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  were  expo.sed  to 
peculiar  hazards.  Often  did  they  have  to  travel  a 
distance  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  in  order  to  dis- 
charge their  parochial  duties,  so  extended  were  the 
fields  which  they  were  called  to  occupy.  They  were 
mdeed  bishops,  in  the  primitive  sense,  and  each  had 
his  diocese.  For  days  together  they  were  absent 
from  their  families.  In  some  places  there  were  no 
roads,  or  only  those  of  the  worst  description.  A 
blind  path,  but  seldom  used,  must  be  followed, 
when  every  neighborhood  road  to  a  mill  or  a  smith's 
shop,  being  much  nuire  distiiwt,  would  be  almost 
sure  to  mislead  them.  Guide-boards  there  were 
none.  Bridges  had  not  yet  been  built,  and  fording 
places  were  not  always  ea.sy  to  be  discovered.  Yet, 
braving  all  perils,  exposed  to  heat  and  cold,  plod- 
ding through  the  mud  or  facing  the  .storm,  they 
discharged  their  duty,  brave  in  a  heroism  not  less 
noble  that  it  was  obscure,  not  less  admirable  that  it 
was  the  fruit  of  Christian  faith  and  pastoral  fidelity. 
A  notable  example  of  this  we  ha\e  in  the  case  of  the 
Key.  George  Hill,  grandfather  of  the   Uev.  George 


Hill,  II.  I).,  now  at  Blairsville,  who,  having,  while 
pastor  of  Donegal,  Ligonier,  and  Fairfield,  to  cross 
the  Conemaugh  in  going  to  one  of  his  places  of 
preaching,  was  known,  in  times  of  high  water,  to 
swim  the  river  on  horseback,  preach  in  his  wef 
clothes,  recross  the  river  and  return  to  his  own 
house,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  the  same  day. 

The  support  of  the  clergyman  in  this  region  was 
by  no  means  ample,  yet  two  and  .sometimes  three 
congregations  were  united  to  secure  it.  Even  then 
he  might  be  necessitated  to  eke  out  his  salary  by  cul- 
tivating a  farm,  or  unite  thrift  with  charity  in  the 
work  of  instruction.  There  was  indeed  ample  wealth 
around  him — such  as  it  was — Init  it  was  the  riches  of 
a  fertile  soil,  and  the  verdure  of  hill  and  valley;  it 
was  nature  herself,  with  her  mines  and  acres  waiting 
for  the  hand  of  industry  to  coin  them  into  shape  and 
imprint  upon  them  the  image  and  superscription  of 
civilization  and  culture. 

But  a  richer  soil  than  that  of  the  hills  and  valleys 
was  that  which  the  laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard 
wiis  called  to  cultivate.  His  parishioners  were  by  no 
means  the  miscellaneous  driftwood  which  emigration 
usually  floats  off  from  older  communities  to  new  set^ 
tlements.  Among  them  were  men  of  culture,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  were  characterized  by  stern 
religious  principle.  They  were  men  whose  energy 
and  vigor  were  developed  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  lot,  and  who,  in  grappling  with  the  forest,  and 
repelling  or  guarding  against  savage  attiick,  were 
made  more  sagacious,  fearless  and  self-reliant.  They 
were  men  of  pure  principles  and  exalted  ambition — 
men  whose  descendants  now  generally  occupy  the 
places  of  honor,  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  com- 
munity. 

At  this  point  a  notice  of  tlie  Old  Presbytery  of 
Erie,  erected  by  the  Synod  of  Virginia  in  1801,  is 
called  for.  It  embraced  all  the  churches  and 
settlements  north  and  northwest  of  the  Ohio  and 
Allegheny  rivers.  It  extended  from  Beaver,  Pa., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  south,  to  Lake  Erie, 
on  the  north,  and  from  the  Allegheny  river,  on 
the  east,  to  Canfield,  O.,  on  the  west,  embracing  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  the  Synod  of  Allegheny,  with 
portions  of  the  Synods  of  Wheeling,  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburg.  The  field  was  almost  wholly  uncultivated 
by  ministerial  labor.  The  population  was  mainly 
Presbyterian.  They  had  brought  with  them  a  few 
books  from  the  East.  Tlie  Bible,  the  Westminster 
Confession,  the  Hj'mn  Book,  and  some  works  on 
practical  religion;  these  were  their  spiritual  jialjulum 
during  the  intervals  of  their  labor  and  toil.  Tliey 
often  met  together  on  the  Sabbath  and  held  what 
they  called  "Society  Meetings. "  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  singing,  prayer,  and  reading  a  sermon 
from  Burder  or  some  other  standard  work.  But  the 
parents  felt  that,  much  as  they  delighted  in  those 
.social  lucitiugs,  they  needed  the  minister  of  Chri.st. 
Their  children  had  many  of  them  been  baptized  in 
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their  infancy,  but  were  now  growing  up,  and  they 
felt  the  deepest  interest  in  their  sjiiritual  welfare. 
Says  the  Eev.  John  Munson,  "They  saw  the 
iraporfcmce  of  having  the  standard  of  tlie  gospel 
planted  at  the  conimcncenicnt  of  their  new  settle- 
ment. In  all  their  meetings  for  prayer  they  earnestlj' 
sought  the  Lord  that  He  would  send  them  a  godly 
man,  to  break  to  tliem  the  bread  of  life,  and  be  the 
instrument  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  rising 
church  in  the  wilderness.  Their  prayers  were  heard, 
and  thus  God  in  a  short  time  selected  out  of  these 
and  other  families  materials  for  the  organization  of  a 
church." 

This  remark  has  reference  to  the  settlement  in 
Beaver  county,  Pa.,  which  afterwards  constituted 
the  congregation  of  Mount  Pleasant;  but  was  also 
characteristic  of  other  portions  of  the  territory  con- 
stituting the  Presbytery  of  Erie.  There  was,  there- 
fore, an  eager  call  for  laborers,  that  went  up  with  an 
earnestness  almost  Macedonian,  and  was  respimded 
to  by  many  of  the  ministers  in  the  older  settlements 
with  a  zeal  and  .self-denial  well-nigh  apostolical. 
The  people  had  no  great  inducements  to  offer;  cer- 
tainly very  few  of  a  temporal  kind.  There  was 
labor  and  self-denial,  with  little  in  the  way  of  salary 
or  worldly  fame.  But  there  were  opportunities  for 
doing  good,  seldom  exceeded.  There  was  the  way 
opening  for  planting  the  church  in  the  wilderness, 
and  of  gathering  immortal  souls  \n\a  its  safe  and 
peaceful  inelosure. 

And  so  the  early  i;ithers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Erie 
girded  themselves  for  the  work  and  the  warfare,  and 
went  forth  with  manly  hearts,  to  labor  as  best  they 
might  in  the  Lord's  cause. 

These  fathers  were  a  hardy  set  of  men,  modeled 
after  a  tyjje  peculiar  to  their  day,  and  eminently 
adapted  to  the  performance  of  the  great  work  to 
which  they  were  called.  They  had  been  educated 
mainly  in  the  West.  Of  the  first  twenty-eight  on 
the  roll,  embracing  a  period  of  twenty  years  of  its 
history,  twenty-three  were  educated  at  Canonsbiu-g, 
and  at  the  academies  that  .sprung  up  and  were  fos- 
tered under  the  influence  of  the  Presbytery.  And 
of  the  same  twenty-eight,  tweuty-two  pursued  tlieir 
theological  studies  in  the  West,  and  no  less  than 
eighteen  at  Dr.  McMillan's  log  cabin.  These  men 
had  been  inured  to  labor.  Almost  every  one  of  them 
had  been  accustomed  to  tlie  work  of  subduing  the 
forest,  and  of  cultivating  the  soil  from  childhood. 
Even  daring  his  studies  at  Canonsburg,  Robert  Lee 
was  engaged  in  clearing  land  from  forest  trees,  and 
in  order  not  to  trench  upon  the  hours  of  study  and 
recitation,  hail  labored  at  rolling  logs  and  kindling 
fires  at  niglit.  As  a  general  thing,  then,  they  came 
to  the  duties  of  the  ministry  with  physical  constitu- 
tions matured  and  indurated  by  labor  and  exercise. 
They  were  enabled  at  once  to  endure  the  hardships 
and  privations  that  were  peculiar  to  frontier  life. 
Not  only  did  they  make  long  and  fatiguing  journeys 


in  the  work  of  organizing  and  supplying  churches  in 
remote  places,  but  were  obliged  also  to  labor  with 
their  hands  in  securing  a  sui>port.  This  may  also 
!  account  for  the  longevity  that  characterized  these 
early  fathers.  They  were  enterprising  men,  too. 
They  saw  tlie  field  spreading  before  them,  with  its 
labors  and  its  promises;  they  had  girded  themselves 
for  the  work,  and  neither  labor  nor  peril  appalled 
them.  Whether  they  set  out  for  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  or  plunged  into  the  wilderness  seeking  the  red 
man  of  the  forest  in  his  wild  haunts,  it  mattered  not. 
It  was  the  Lord's  work.  It  was  for  this  they  had 
entered  the  service ;  and  they  took  the  labors  and 
the  privations  as  matters  of  cour.se. 

If  they  lacked  the  polish  and  accomplished  edu- 
cation that  pertain  to  more  modern  times,  they  po.s- 
sessed  that  furniture  that  better  fitted  them  for  the 
then  rude  contact  with  Nature,  and  with  the  hardy 
race  of  pioneers  that  were  felling  the  mighty  forests 
and  opening  up  the  pathway  for  the  progress  of 
Empire  in  its  mighty  Western  niarch. 

The  folio  wing  extract  from  the  admirable  historical 
discourse,  delivered  by  the  late  and  lamented  Rev. 
S.  J.  AVilson,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  at  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  at  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  September  •Hat  and  22d,  1881,  is  too  appropriate 
to  our  purpose  not  to  be  transferred  to  our  columns: — 

"To  the  Christian  historian  no  theme  can  be  more 
interesting  and  edifying  than  the  study  of  the  provi- 
dential preparations  for  the  planting  and  growth  of 
Presbyteriauism  on  these  shores,  the  formation  and 
conservation  of  this  land,  '  a  place  of  broad  rivers 
and  streams;'  the  preparation  of  a  seed  with  which  to 
plant  and  the  conjunction  of  influences  favorable  to 
the  increase  of  that  wliich  was  planted;  God  threshed 
the  nations,  and  winnowed  the  threshings,  and  sifted 
the  winnowed  grain  for  the  finest  of  the  wheat;  and  in 
no  spirit  of  boasting,  but  according  to  the  calm  judg- 
ment of  history,  let  it  be  put  on  record,  with  deep  and 
humble  gratitude,  that  the  choicest  of  this  seed  wheat 
was  Scotch-Irish  Presbyteriauism.  As  surely  as 
Jehovah  raised  up  a  chosen  people,  and  educated 
them  in  a  peculiar  manner,  that  they  might  be  fitted 
to  become  citizens  of  tlie  promised  laud,  so  surely  did 
he  prepare  our  Scotch-Irish  ancestors,  by  a  discipline 
which  was  large,  severe,  peculiar,  that  they  might  be 
fitted  for  this  special  field  and  mission.  For  the 
winnowed  wheat,  there  was  ready  a  fitting  field,  and 
through  the  varied  ordinances  of  Providence,  sun- 
shine and  storm,  it  grows  to  a  prolific  harvest.  No 
less  distinctly  is  the  hand  of  Providence  discerned  in 
the  details  of  the  history  than  in  its  general  outlines. 
Not  only  was  a  peo^jle  prepared  for  their  heritage, 
but  this  people  had  assigned  to  them  a  jjosition  which, 
as  a  strategic  point,  was  as  much  a  key  to  the  posses- 
sion of  this  land  as  Jericho  was  the  key  to  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan.  The  divine  purpose,  and  the  means 
by  which  and  the  times  at  which  this  purpose  is  to 
be  fulfilled,  agree,  the  one  to  the  other.     A  people 
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fitted,  found  a  fittiiif;  land,  at  fitting  time  for  the  pos- 
session of  that  land.  The  intricate  parts  of  the  ac- 
comijlishment  of  the  great  plan  fell  together  as 
noiselessly  as  the  stone  and  timbers  of  Solomon's 
Temple. 

' '  When  organized,  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone  occu- 
pied the  picket  line  of  Presbyterianism  on  tliis  conti- 
nent; a  vanguard  thrown  across  the  Alleghenies  to 
secure  oiitpostsand  to  lead  the  advancing  col  nmns  of 
the  Sacramental  Host,  through  hardships  and  perils, 
to  take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  This 
little  baud,  consisting  originally  of  four  ministers — 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghenies — commanded 
the  most  important  strategical  points,  ecclesiastically, 
on  the  continent.  On  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio  it 
commanded  the  great  natural  highway  of  the  nation 
son th ward  and  westward;  while  on  the  north  it 
touched  the  great  chain  of  lakes.  Its  charter  and 
commission  the  Almighty  wrote  legibly,  in  characters 
formed  of  rivers  and  lakes  and  mountains  and  oceans. 
To  the  vanguard  of  the  advancing  columns  the  line 
of  conquest  is  clearly  defined.  It  must  be  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  one  wing  resting  on  the  Lakes,  the  other  on 
the  Gulf.  With  a  sublime  feith  this  little  band  read 
the  commission,  and  never  once  faltered  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  gigantic  enterprise. 

' '  Not  to  speak  of  other  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
family,  there  are  now  under  our  General  Assembly 
more  than  a  score  of  Synods  west  of  the  Alleghenies, 
where  a  century  ago  there  was  but  one  Presbytery 
consisting  of  four  ministers.  Not  only  ha.s  there 
been  growth,  but  a  growth  such  as  the  fathers  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  no  more  entertained  a  hope  of  than 
they  had  in  expectation  the  steam  engine  and  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  the  steam  printing  press. 

"  Presbyterianism, a  divme  institution, instinct 'with 
organizing  and  expanding  vitality,  in  such  a  field,  at 
such  a  crisis,  would,  according  to  the  laws  and  forces 
of  its  being,  grow,  and  growing,  would  dift'use  a  thous- 
and quickening  influences  along  every  fibre  of  the 
body  politic.  By  its  constitution  vital  Prcsbjiierian- 
ism  must  grow;  by  its  growth  it  demonstrates  its 
vitality;  and  its  growth  is  the  diffusion  of  a  thousand 
benign  influences  through  all  the  channels  of  intel- 
lectual, social  and  spiritual  life.  Let  us,  thereibre, 
gratefully  and  reverently,  study  the  forces  and  poten- 
cies which  this  type  of  Western  Presbjiierianisni  car- 
ried mthin  itself,  which  caused  it  to  grow,  and  which 
made  its  growth  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Among  these  potencies  and  forces  I 
mention : — 

I.    IT.S   ORGANIZATION. 

"Presbyterianism  in  the  West  a  century  ago, 
although  small  numerically  in  its  beginnings,  and 
one  of  the  weak  things  as  the  world  counts  weakness, 
yet  was  not  crude  in  its  principles  nor  inchoate  in  its 
elements  and  form,  but  was  a  clearly  defined  and 
thoroughly  developed  system.  It  had  a  mind,  a 
purpose,   a  consciousness,   an  organization  and  an 


individuality.  It  did  not  come  into  the  New  World 
pa.ssive  and  plastic,  to  be  determined  in  its  chanicter 
and  history  by  force  of  circumstances  or  by  the  acci- 
dents of  its  environment,  but  came  with  pasitive 
opinions,  deep  and  strong  convictions  of  truth  and 
duty,  and  with  clear  conceptions  of  its  niLssion,  to 
mould  and  determine  the  character  of  the  new  world. 
Its  form  of  government  was  drawn  directly  from 
the  Word  of  God,  and  was  simple  and  efficient.  It 
worked  as  successfully  in  the  churches  and  the  Pres- 
bytery in  these  western  forests,  as  it  did  in  the 
cities  of  Calvin  and  Knox.  There  was  no  uncer- 
tainty as  to  modes  of  procedure,  no  groping  in 
the  dark.  It  understood  itself  and  its  mission.  It 
developed  from  a  power  that  was  within,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  its  inner  life.  An  acorn  planted  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alleghenies  is  not  in  doubt  as  to  the 
form  it  is  to  assume.  In  Druidical  groves  and  in 
American  forests  oaks  gi'ow  according  to  inner  life. 
The  seed  of  Presbyterianism  here  was  the  same  as 
the  seed  of  Presbyterianism  in  Geneva  or  Edinburgh. 
This  Presbyterianism,  therefore,  had  the  strength  and 
eiiectiveness  which  come  from  compactness  of  organi- 
zation and  singleness  of  purpose. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  the  organization,  being  Scrip- 
tural, was  simple  in  its  workings.  There  was  no  cum- 
brous or  expensi  ve  machinery.  Al  1  the  force  was  made 
available.  None  was  wasted  in  useless  friction. 
The  Presbyterian  pastor  was  Bishop  without  the 
leave  of  the  Bi.shop  of  London  or  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  he  did  not  have  to  wait  until  he 
could  be  assured  that  consecrating  grace  had  come 
down  to  him  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  Apostles. 
In  the  forest,  without  vestments,  altar  or  ritual,  he 
officiated  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  an  office  which 
needs  no  meretricious  trappings  to  give  it  dignity  or 
solemnity. 

II.    ITS  DISTINCTIVE  DOCTRINES. 

"Within  this  organization — as  the  soul  within  the 
body — imparting  to  its  life  vigor,  health,  symmetry 
and  aggressiveness,  was  a  system  of  doctrines  which 
were  distinctive  and  sharply  defined;  doctrines 
which,  although  popular,  commended  themselves  to 
men's  consciences,  and  took  hold  of  the  deepest 
intuitions  and  convictions  of  the  human  soul.  The.se 
apostles  of  Presbyterianism  on  these  shores  (in 
America)  carried  with  them  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  catechisms 
which  constitute  the  most  admirable  summary  of 
Scriptural  truth  that  has  ever  been  produced.  As  a 
system  of  doctrine  the  AVestminster  Confession  is  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  of  all  the  confes- 
sions of  Christendom.  It  is  at  once  Scriptural,  pro- 
found, comprehensive,  logical  and  precise,  and  he 
who  has  mastered  it  has  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  deepest  and  highest  problems  that  emerge 
in  theology,  and  has  had  presented  to  him  the  light 
which  the  Word  of  God  sheds  upon  these  problems. 
In  the  Shorter  Catechism  this  system  of  theology  is 
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condensed  into  a  series  of  the  most  wonderful  defini- 
tions tliat  tlie  theological  genius  of  the  Church  has 
ever  produced.  Here  these  great  doctrines  are  con- 
densed, erystiillized,  until  every  point  beams  with 
light  as  clear  as  the  tlash  of  a  diamond.  These 
pioneer  Presbyterian  ministers  were  ignorant  of  many 
things  which  are  deemed  e.ssential  now-a-days  to  a 
wide  and  varied  scholarship,  but  they  knew 
thoroughly  the  Bible  and  the  doctrines  contained  in  it 
,  as  they  are  formulated  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
and  Catechisms — the  doctrines  in  definitions  which 
are  exact,  sharp,  precise,  analjrtical.  Consequently 
there  was  no  ambiguity  in  their  preaching.  The 
trumpet  in  their  hands  and  at  their  lips  gave  no  un- 
certain sound.  Their  preaching  was  Scriptural,  after 
the  Calvinistie  type,  and  their  style  took  its  form  and 
its  coloring  from  the  nervous  Anglo-Saxon  of  the 
English  Bible. 

' '  These  doctrines,  clearly  apprehended  by  the  under- 
standing and  authenticated  by  profound  Christian 
experience,  formed  the  subject  matter  of  preaching 
in  those  days,  and  they  were  preached  with  positive, 
downright  conviction,  and  with  an  earnestness  and 
an  unction  which  are  only  born  of  that  spiritual  tra- 
vail whereby  a  soul  Ijecomes  acquainted  with  the 
truth  experimentally.  Swift  and  straight,  and  with 
resistless  force,  these  doctrines  were  launched  into  the 
hearts  and  upon  consciences  grew,  and  the  wide  pul- 
pit in  these  western  forests  became  a  centre  of  power 
such  as  the  Church  has  seldom  known  since  the  days 
of  the  Apostles.  These  solemn  doctrines,  preached  with 
awful  earnestness  and  enforced  Ijy  the  tremendous  sanc_ 
tions  of  eternal  rewards  and  imiiishments,  took  hold 
of  the  hearts  of  men  with  demonstrations  of  the  Spirit 
and  with  power;  souls  were  convert.ed,natures  renewed, 
human  characters  revolutionized,  and  men's  livesi 
throbbing  with  new,  strange  forces  and  enthu.siasms, 
were  lifted  to  higher  levels  of  thought  and  action. 
There  was  infused  into  the  young  life  of  the  nation 
that  healthful,  vigorous  religious  spirit  which  has 
enabled  it  thus  fiir  to  resist  the  death-dealing  miasma 
of  atheism  and  materialism.  Here  again  we  dis- 
cover how  excellently  iitted  to  the  accomplishment 
of  thi!  purpose  were  the  means  and  agencies  which 
were  u.sed.  The  religious  interest  begotten  by  the 
use  of  these  instrumentalities  was  not  a  transient 
flush  of  excitement  which  passed  away  like  the 
morning  cloud  or  the  earthy  dew,  but  deepened  into 
a  consistent  and  growing  Christian  life  and  character. 
The  truth  thus  preached,  and  thus  by  fiiith  accepted, 
enlightened  the  mind,  swaj'ed  the  conscience,  en- 
listed the  affections,  and  enkindled  an  unciuenchable 
zeal  for  Christ.  As  believers  and  converts  multi- 
plied, their  common  confession  found  expression,  and 
their  love  found  appropriate  exercise,  in  the  worship 
and  serviceof  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  Church, 
therefore,  was  not  an  artificial  structure,  fashioned 
according  to  man's  de\'ice,  but  was  an  organism  de- 
veloping from  an  inner  life;  not  an  association  or  in- 


stitution inspired  and  sustained  by  superficial  excite- 
ment and  sensations,  but  a  spiritual  body,  feeding 
upon  the  Word  of  God  and  growing  thereby.  The 
preaching  of  the  gospel  was  accompanied  with  mighty 
power  upon  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  men;  the 
truth  under  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  touching 
and  sounding  every  note  in  the  gamut  of  feeling, 
from  the  deepest,  bitterest  conviction  of  sin,  up  to 
the  most  ecstatic  raptures  of  spiritual  joy  and  triumph. 
But  this  feeling  was  the  result  of  the  truth  appre- 
hended by  faith,  and  not  the  product  of  any  artifi- 
cial excitement.  The  deep,  suppressed  feelings  which 
attended  the  'tailing  exercises'  were  not  produced 
by  impassioned  appeals  to  the  emotions  or  to  the 
imagination,  but  by  the  quiet  force  of  the  truth. 
Churches  which  were  thus  founded  and  thus  built 
up,  had  in  them  a  solidity  and  strength  which  made 
them  as  towers,  bulwarks  and  palaces  of  Zion.  In 
these  Western  forests,  a  hundred  years  ago,  such 
towers,  bulwarks  and  palaces  were  reared,  and  here 
they  continue  unto  this  day. 

"With  such  .spiritual  food  and  such  cxp<'rimental 
discipline,  no  wonder  there  were  giants  in  those  days. 
Instead  of  dabbling  in  muddy  puddles  of  nuiterial- 
ism,  to  discover  their  genealogical  descent  from  the 
tadpole,  their  thinking  was  along  the  line  of  the 
infinite,  and  in  mind,  heart  and  character,  they  were 
great  and  noble.  For  these  infinite  stretches  of  thought 
did  not  lose  themselves  in  regions  of  .speculative  clouds 
and  mists,  but  following  closely  the  line  of  thedivine 
thought  and  purpose;  although  their  range  was  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  they  were  human  still,  and  true 
to  human  interests,  instinct  with  human  sympathy, 
and  were  themselves  the  proof  and  the  earnest  of  the 
glory  and  immortality  of  man.  And  this  conducts 
us  naturally  to  another  of  those  vital  working  forces 
of  Presbyterianism,  viz. : — 

III.  ITS  BELIEFS  AND  TEACHINGS  CONCERNING 
THE  INFINITE  WORTH  OF  THE  HUMAN  SOUL,  AND 
THE  DIGNITY  OF  MAN  AS  MAN. 

"Calvinism  exalts  God,  invests  Him  with  iniinite 
majesty  and  absolute  sovereignty,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  honors  and  dignifies  man  as  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  The  motto  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
in  his  lecture  room  was:  '  On  earth  there  is  nothing 
great  but  man.  In  man  there  is  nothing  great  but 
mind.'  And  this  sentiment  he  did  not  derive  from 
philosophy  or  philosophers,  ancient  or  modern,  but 
from  the  Calvinistie  theology  of  his  native  Scotland. 
These  beliefs  concerning  the  worth  of  the  soul  have 
not  been  dead  doctrines  in  the  Calvinistie  system, 
but  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  effective  form- 
ative power  of  that  system,  and  in  their  practical  in- 
fluence, have  imparted  to  the  history  of  Presbyte- 
rianism some  of  its  most  characteristic  features;  as 
for  instance, 

' '  /.  lis  interest  in  and  its  sernce  to  the  Ca  use  of  Eilii- 
eation. — In  hi.story,  Presbyterianism  and  intelligence 
have  gone  side  by  side,  hand  in  hand,  and  this  is 
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not  an  accident  to  be  noted  simply,  Imt  it  belongs 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  history.  Her  interest  in  edu- 
cation does  not  arise  from  any  utilitiiriau  motives, 
nor  primary  social  or  aesthetic  consideration,  but 
abides  in  and  perennially  springs  out  of  the  estimate 
of  the  infinite  worth  of  the  soul.  Consequently  her 
interest  in  this  subject  is  exhaustless.  When  Pres- 
bytcrianisni  ceases  to  educiite  man  for  man's  .sake, 
luiiid  for  mind's  sake,  she  will  have  forfeited  her 
birthright,  and  Ichabod  shall  be  lilazoned  on  all  her 
palaces;  her  .spirit  shall  have  departed,  and  the  car- 
Civis  shall  be  Ciist  out  to  the  dogs  and  vultures. 

"Moses,  the  typical  Presbyterian  of  Old  Testament 
times,  educated  at  the  court  of  the  Pharaohs,  under- 
stood and  carried  forward  the  most  stupendous  edu- 
cational enterprise  ever  committed  to  any  one  man. 
.\t  bottom  his  work  was  educational ;  none  the  less 
but  all  the  more  truly  educational  because  it  con- 
toniplated  and  embraced  the  whole  man,  body,  soul 
and  intellect,  and  the  whole  nation,  in  all  its  re- 
lations, civil,  social  and  religious.  The  educational 
impulse  communicated  by  the  learned  son  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  hiis  never  been  lost.  John  Calvin 
began  his  labors  at  Geneva  as  a  teacher.  To  Geneva 
John  Knox  went  as  a  student.  Presbyterianism 
cannot  take  root  in  the  shallow  .soil  of  ignorance. 
The  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  any  region  is 
largely  also  an  educational  history  of  that  region. 
The  pioneers  of  American  Presbyterianism,  true  to 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  coming  down  in  unbroken 
line  from  Mo.ses,  brought  the  lamp  of  learning  with 
them  into  the  wilderness.  They  did  not  wait  until 
the  terrors  of  Indian  wars  were  past;  until  fore.sts 
were  felled  and  the  land  cultivated,  and  the  safe, 
guards  and  comforts  of  civilization  were  secured,  but 
in  the  presence  of  these  dangers  and  in  the  midst  of 
these  discouragements,  established  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

' '  When  some  competent  pen  shall  have  given  worthy 
treatment  to  this  theme,  it  will  be  confessed  by  all 
that  a  more  heroic  chapter  of  history  has  never  been 
enacted  than  that  which  records  the  labors  and 
achievements  of  those  early  Presbj'terians  in  the 
cause  of  sound  education.  And  there  is  no  more 
glorious  leaf  in  the  annals  of  our  American  Presby- 
terianism than  that  on  which  is  written  the  history 
of  her  early  educational  institutions.  The  tenants 
of  the  old  log  college  on  the  banks  of  the  ISTeshaminy ; 
Blair  at  Fagg's  Manor;  Finley,  at  Nottingham,  Md. ; 
Dodd,  on  Ten  Mile  Creek;  Joseph  Smith,  at  Upper 
Bufl'alo;  Dr.  McMillan,  on  the  Chartiors;  Patillo, 
Hall,  AVallis,  McCorkle  and  SIcCaule,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Doak,  in  Tennessee — these  were  master 
workmen  in  laying  the  foundations  of  American 
civilization.  They  laid  these  foundations  in  sound 
learning  and  Calviuistic  theology.  Amid  the  sore 
pri\atious  of  their  homes  in  the  backwoods,  these 
heroic  men  devoted  their  time  and  their  strength  to 
the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  for,  with 


prophetic  \ision,  thc^y  foresaw  that  future  successs, 
and  extension  and  permanency  of  the  Church,  de- 
pended, under  God,  on  an  educated  ministry.  The 
skilled  Syrian  la))orers  of  David  and  Hiram  in  Leba^ 
non  did  not  make  more  efficient  preparation  for  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  than  did  those  self-denying 
laborers  in  the  forests  of  America  for  the  spiritual 
temple  which  now  tills  the  land.  In  ^acw  not  only 
of  the  history  which  lias  been  enactfd,  but  in  view 
of  the  profound  motives  by  which  the  history  was 
prompted,  as  well  iu>  the  dangers  and  privations  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  work  was  done,  and  also  in 
view  of  the  immeasurable  influences  of  the  work 
as  done — the  shades  of  these  rude  log  colleges  have 
more  glorious  associations  than  belong  to  the  chvssic 
academy  of  Plato  or  the  lyceum  of  Aristotle. 

"Another  of  these  distinctive  features  of  this  Pre.*;- 
byterianisra,  resulting  from  its  beliefs  and  t<'a<hings 
concerning  the  infinite  worth  of  the  soul  and  tlie 
dignity  of  man  as  man,  was 

"  II.  Family  Religion. — These  men  carried  the 
Church  with  them.  The  Church  was  in  every  house. 
The  family  altar  was  set  up  at  every  fireside;  and  this 
was  so  not  because  of  any  tradition  or  custom,  or  for 
sake  of  a  decent  conformity  to  an  established  order, 
biit  the  living  practice  sprang  out  of  the  i)rofound 
convictions  concerning  the  human  soul  and  human 
destiny. 

"Temporal  interests  were  not  neglected,  but  they 
were  held  rigidly  in  subordination  to  the  immortal 
interests  of  the  soiil.  The  soul  was  the  pe.arl  of  great 
price,  and  its  salvation  and  development  was  the 
consideration  of  greatest  importiince.  Character  was 
of  greater  value  than  riches.  Hence  family  religion 
with  them  meant  family  instruction.  There  was  a 
school  in  every  house.  The  church  and  the  school  in 
the  house  meant  discipline,  obedience  to  parents  and 
rulers,  subordination  to  authority.  Each  house  thus 
became  a  church,  a  school,  a  gymnasium  for  the 
development  of  these  truest  and  noblest  virtues;  and 
thus  each  house  became  a  bulwark  of  strength  and  a 
tower  of  defence. 

"  Another  of  the.se  distinctive  features  of  Presby- 
terianism resulting  from  its  belief  concerning  the 
dignity  of  man  as  man,  Wiis 

"III.  Its  Loyalty  to  the  Principles  of  Constitutional 
Liberty. — Modeled  after  the  Israelitish  Common- 
wealth, Presbyterianism  is  republican  in  its  form 
and  spirit.  In  its  heroic  struggles  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  its  resistance  to  tyrants  and  tyranny, 
its  record  is  as  changeless  as  the  course  of  the  sun  in 
the  heavens.  James  of  England,  who  encountered 
this  dauntless  and  indimiitable  spirit,  tensely  ex- 
pressed his  judgment  of  it  in  the  adage,  '  No  bishop, 
no  king;'  and  in  the  opinion  that  '  Presbytery 
agreeth  as  well  with  monarchy  as  God  with  the 
devil;'  which  being  interpreted  according  to  the 
history  of  the  period  means,  that  with  Presbyterian 
bishops  there  can  be  no  tyrannical  kings,  and  that 
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Presbyterianism  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  des- 
potism of  all  sorts.  The  recovd  of  Presbyterianism 
in  this  respect  is  consistent  throughout,  from  the 
time  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Israelites  of  Egypt 
under  Moses  to  the  present  day  and  hour.  Nor  is  it 
an  accident  that  this  is  so;  nor  is  it  enough  to  say 
that  Presbyterianism  sympatliizes  with  human  rights, 
or  that  it  has  a  liberal  spirit  or  liberal  tendencies; 
nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  it  resembles  tlie  repvib- 
licanisni  of  the  Israclitish  Commonwealth.  This 
feature  and  potency  of  Presbyterianism  lies  deeper 
than  any  of  these  statements.  With  I'resbyterian- 
ism,  and  its  conception  of  man,  there  can  be  no  des- 
potism in  Church  or  State;  for,  according  to  this 
conception,  each  soul  is  of  infinite  value  and  dignity, 
and  no  prelate  or  king  can  be  lord  over  another  man's 
conscience. 

' '  With  this  untarnished  record,  and  with  the  moral 
momentum  gained  by  struggles  and  .sacrifices  for  the 
objects,  and  in  the  same  direction  for  generations, 
these  men  whose  services  we  commemorate  to-day 
came  into  tlie  New  World,  and  intotliese  then  remote 
parts  of  the  New  World.  AVhen  the  crisis  came  not 
a  man  of  them  sullied  the  past  record.  They  did  not 
require  political  instruction  as  to  what  they  ought  to 
do.  Their  instincts  led  them  aright,  and  no  amount 
of  .sophistry  or  of  logical  chicanery  could  confuse 
them  in  their  apprehensions  of  tlie  crisis,  and  of  the 
issues  involved  in  it.  Unswayed,  undazzled,  they 
maintained  the  safe  middle  ground  between  despotism 
on  the  one  hand  and  atlieistical  anarchy  on  the  other, 
advocating,  at  all  hazards,  at  all  times,  and  by  all 
means,  liberty  without  license,  authority  without 
tyranny.  For  the  views  and  practices  which  now 
prevail  so  largely  throughout  the  nations,  the  world 
is  more  indebted  to  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism 
as  taught  and  witnessed  unto,  even  unto  death,  by 
representative  Presbyterians,  tlian  to  any  single  in- 
fluence in  history.  These  jirinciples  emaiuitiug  from 
the  republic  of  (leneva,  consecrated  by  tlie  lioliest 
blood  of  Scotland,  sheltered  and  defended  by  more 
than  Spartan  heroism  and  endurance  in  the  forests  of 
America,  now  underlie  the  institutions  of  every  free 
government  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 

"  Without  fanaticism,  without  extreme  or  distorted 
views,  more  than  ))y  any  single  man,  the  true  princi- 
ples of  religious  liberty  were  taught  in  this  countrj' 
by  Francis  Makemie,  the  father  of  Presbyterianism 
in  the  United  States.  False  to  every  principle  of 
their  creed,  and  dead  to  every  inspiring  memory  of 
their  history  would  the  Presbyterians  of  this  country 
have  been  if  they  liad  not  stood  as  a  tower  of  defence 
for  human  freedom. 

"  Another  of  tlie  potencies  of  this  Presbyterianism 
was 

IV.    ITS    FAITH    IN    THE   IN'.SPin.\TIOX,    POWER    AXD 
SUFFICIENCY    OP    THE    HOLY    .SCRIPTURES. 

"Resulting  from  this,  through  Scriptural  preaching, 
we  have  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  Presbyterianism , 


"  /.  Mighty  Revivals  of  Religion. — Not  only  was  the 
early  history  of  Presbyterianism  on  this  continent 
characterized,  distinguished,  emphasized,  by  revivals 
of  marvelous  power  and  of  boundless  influence,  but 
the  .story  of  those  revivals,  in  their  antecedents,  pro- 
gress and  consequents,  is  substantially  the  history  of 
Presbyterianism  for  that  time  in  this  region,  and 
thus  it  estalilished  its  legitimate  descent  in  tlie 
glorious  line  of  succession  whicli  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  times  of  the  Apostles  through  a  series  of 
revivals.  The  revivals  here  began  in  the  midst  of  the 
imminent  and  the  pressing  daugers  of  Indian  warfare 
and  by  the  use  of  the  simplest  means.  They  began 
too,  at  one  of  the  most  momentous  crises  of  the  history 
of  the  nation,  when  French  infidelity  of  the  boldest 
and  baldest  sort  threatened  to  deluge  the  land  and 
submerge  the  last  remains  of  Christian  faith.  Tlie 
tremendous  issue  trembled  in  tlie  balance.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War,  on  the  borders  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  in  a  rude  fort  into  which  had  been 
driven  the  scattered  families  of  a  sjiarse  population, 
and  in  which  they  were  besieged  by  bloody  savages, 
through  the  modest,  earnest  conversations  of  one  lay- 
man, the  mighty  work  began  which  forever  settled  on 
these  the  issues  as  between  the  Gospel  and  French 
infidelity.  During  the  decade  of  the  last  century 
corresponding  to  the  present  decade  of  tliis  century 
there  was  almost  a  continuous  etiusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  marvelous  power,  upon  the  cliurclies  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  that 
decade  the  work  began  on  the  other  side  of  the  IShie 
Eidge,  in  a  prayer  meeting  held  in  the  forest  by  four 
students  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  which  spread 
through  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky. 

"As  another  result  of  this  faith  in  the  suificieiicy  of 
Holy  Scripture  we  have, 

"77.  Tlie  Spirit  of  Missions.— The.  fir.st  act  of  the 
Synod  of  Pittsburg  after  its  organization  was  to  con- 
stitute itself  into  the  Western  Jlissionary  Society. 
The  jiovver  of  genuine  revivals  and  the  spirit  of  mis- 
sions are  identical.  The  gospel  is  preaclied  to  every 
creature,  and  it  is  the  divinely  ordained  means  for 
the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  the  sovereign  remedy  for 
the  ills  of  humanity,  and  fitted  to  all  times  and  to  all 
nations.  By  such  faith  as  this  were  these  our  fore- 
fathers actuated  and  inspired,  and  so  in  accordance 
■with  the  truth  of  history,  as  also  in  accordance 
with  tlie  philosoi)liy  of  that  history,  the  theatre  of 
the  great  historical  revivals  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
was  also  the  birthplace  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
ilissions  in  oirr  Church,  the  Western  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Societies  being  organized  just  fifty  years  ago. 
The  parts  of  this  great  history  harmonize. " 

Returning  now  to  the  stitistics  of  our  sketch;  at 
this  date  (1883)  Penn.sylvauia,  with  an  area  of 
4fi,000  square  miles,  has  on  the  roll  of  its  Presl)y- 
teries  S^o  ministers,  931  churches  and  133,6G9  com- 
municants. It  also  has  3.^98  ruling  elders,  13r>  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  and  147,503  Sabbath-school 
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meiulHTS.  II  these  churches  anil  ministers  were  dis- 
tributed efjually  over  it,  there  would  be  an  average, 
throughout  tlie  entire  SUite,  of  one  Presbyterian 
churcli,  with  one  hundred  communing  members,  to 
every  six  square  miles  of  territory,  and  one  Presby- 
terian minister  to  every  seven  and  a  half  square  miles 
of  territory. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  and  figures  which  the 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pennsylvania 
belonging  to  "The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America"  is  able,  under  God,  to  report.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  deuorainations  iu  the  State,  and 
to  deny  or  doubt  that  it  has  done  as  much,  at  least, 
as  any  other  to  make  the  old  Keystone  what  it  is  to- 
day, in  strength  and  beauty,  and  is  surpassed  by  no 
other  in  its  learning,  loyalty,  catholic  spu-it,  practical 
benevolence,  exemplary  living,  regard  for  the  Sabbath 
and  other  institutions  of  Christianity,  devotion  to 
moral  reforms,  and  ctforts  for  the  world's  restoration 
to  allegiance  to  its  Maker,  would  be  to  show  an  ignor- 
ance of  past  history  and  present  statistics  which  no 
one  caring  much  for  his  reputation  for  general  in- 
formation, would  be  willing  publicly  to  acknowledge. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  organized  in  the  Capital  of  the  State, 
October  19th,  1S82,  by  order  of  the  General  As- 
semlily,  and  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Synods  of 
Philadelphia,  llarrisl)urg,  Erie  and  Pittsburg,  is  a 
larger  body  than  any  other  Presbyterian  organization 
in  the  English-speaking  world,  the  larger  Assembly 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Assemblies  of  Scotland  ordy 
excepted.  May  its  influence  upon  the  generations 
to  follow  he  worthy  of  its  high  and  holy  mission, 
and  of  its  illustrious  predecessors,  which  did  so  grand 
a  work,  and  have  left  so  precious  and  promising  a 
heritage  ! 

Presbyterianism  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  fifty 
years  ago.  Half  a  century  ago  Pittsburg  had 
given  promise  of  great  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing importance.  It  had  been  readily  seen  that 
its  abundant  supplies  of  coal  would  make  it  a  great 
manufacturing  centre,  and  that  the  broad  and  beauti- 
ful Ohio,  with  its  tributaries,  would  secure  a  market 
for  all  tlie  products  of  its  artisans.  No  one  who  had 
looked  at  the  map  of  the  continent  could  he  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  French  had  selected  it,  a.s 
much  as  seventy-five  years  before,  as  the  site  of  Fort 
Duquesne.  They  had  evidently  regarded  it  as  the 
key  to  the  West.  They  knew  that,  having  the  con- 
trol of  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  they  could  main- 
tain their  claim  to  all  territory  between  the  Fort  and 
the  Jlississippi. 

In  1832  the  Unitarian  Church  (Rev.  S.  G.  Bullfinch, 
pastor),  was  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Smithfield 
street  and  Virgin  alley.  Saint  Patrick's  Catholic 
Church,  Rev.  Charles  B.  McGuire,  pa.stor,  was  on 
Liberty  street,  about  two  hundred  feet  west  of  the 
Union  Depot.  It  was  probably  built  iu  1810,  and 
enlarged  in  1825.     The  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal 


Chorcli,  Rev.  George  Upfold,  D.  ij.,  pastor;  the  Smith- 
field  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  tlie  Smithfield 
German  Church,  Rev.  David  Kenimerer,  pastor;  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  built  in  1803,  Rev. 
John  Black,  D.  D.,  pa.stor;  were  on  the  grounds  re- 
spectively which  they  now  occupy.  The  As,sociate 
Reformed  Church,  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kerr,  pastor;  now 
the  Second  United  Presbj-terian  Church,  and  the 
.Associate  Church,  Rev.  Robert  Bruce,  D.  D.,  jKistor, 
now  the  First  United  Presbyterian  Church,  have  not 
removed  from  their  original  locations. 

At  the  date  of  which  we  write,  there  were  but 
three  Presbyterian  churches  iu  Pittsburg. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  located  on  the 
corner  of  "Wood  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  where  it 
now  stands.  (See  illustration,  p.  238. )  Rev.  Franics 
Herron,  d.d.,  then  in  the  strength  and  vigor  of  his 
manhood,  was  its  pastor.  Consisting  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  communicants,  it  had  all  the  prestige 
of  its  early  occui^ation  of  the  ground.  In  1784  it  had 
requested  supplies  from  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone, 
and  in  August,  1786,  a  log  house  of  worship  was  in 
IJFOcess  of  erection.  It  had  therefore  been  in  existence 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  had  attracted  to  itself  much 
of  the  intelligence,  wealth  and  social  influence  of  the 
city.  Rev.  Samuel  Barr  had  been  the  first  wlio  statedly 
ministered  to  it,  a  call  for  his  services  having  been 
presented  in  December,  1785,  and  he  continued  to 
serve  it  till  June,  1789.  Rev.  Robert  Steel  succeeded- 
him,  his  labors  extending  from  1800  till  his  death, 
March,  1810. 

It  was  in  this  church  that  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg 
had  been  organized,  iu  1802,  and  here  it  had  met  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time  in  the  first  thirty 
years  of  its  existence.  During  this  period,  when  not 
meeting  in  Pittsburg,  it  had  been  entertained  by  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wa-shington,  I'a. 

In  June,  1803,  the  congregation  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  had  petitioned  the  Presbytery 
of  Redstone  to  be  organized,  but  for  a  time  this  was 
delayed.  In  1805  their  request  had  been  granted,  and 
they  were  reported  to  Synod  as  able  to  sustain  a  pas- 
tor. Rev.  Nathanael  R.  Snowden,  who  was  with  them 
only  for  a  few  months,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  pastor 
from  May  till  December  9th,  1805.  lie  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  John  Boggs,  who  remained  from  Octol)er 
20th,  1807,  till  December  3d  of  the  same  year.  Rev. 
Thomas  Hunt  continued  from  December  27th,  1809, 
till  July,  1818,  and  w;is  succeeded  by  Rev.  Elisha  P. 
Swift,  who  was  pastor  from  November  4th,  1819,  till 
March  3d,  1833.  The  next  was  Rev.  Joseph  W. 
Blythe,  whose  ministry  extended  from  February  5th, 
1834,  till  July  26th,  1836,  and  was  followed  by  that 
of  Rev.  Robert  Dunlap,  who  labored  from  June  25th, 
1837,  till  his  death,  March  21st,  1847.  Rev.  AYilliara 
D.  Howard,  D.  D.,  was  pastor  from  May  16th,  1849, 
till  September  22d,  1876,  the  date  of  his  death.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Stites,  May  13th,  1877, 
who  resigned,  October  22d,  1879. 
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The  original  location  of  this  church  was  on  lots 
Nos.  65,  67,  6'J,  71,  73,  75,  Diamond  street,  or  Dia- 
mond alley,  as  it  was  then  willed.  The  IVonfcxge  on 
Diamond  street  was  120  feet,  and  the  depth  was  110 
feet.  Two  of  the  lots  are  now  covered  by  the  Opera 
House,  and  the  remaining  four  by  the  machine  shops 
of  Marshall  Brothers.  The  ground  not  covered  by 
the  church  building  hud  been  used  for  the  burial  of 
the  deail,  aud,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  wa.s 
quite  crowded  with  graves.  Access  was  had  by  enter- 
ing the  gate  on  Diamond  street,  turning  east  and 
passing  around  the  end  of  the  church  nearest  to 
Smithfield  street. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Eev.  Elisha  P.  Swift,  an 
incident  occurred  in  these  grounds,  making  a  very  un- 
usual sequel  to  a  funeral.  Tlie  pastor  had  attended  the 
burial  of  a  very  estimable  lady  member  of  his  chm-ch. 
Tlie  coffin  had  l)een  deposited  in  tlie  grave,  the  friends 
and  himself  had  retired,  and  the  .sexton  was  engaged 
in  filling  the  grave.  Suddenly  he  w;;s  arrested  in 
his  work  by  three  distinct  raps,  as  though  coming 
from  the  coffiu  below.  He  waited  a  moment  and 
then  resumed  his  work,  when  the  knocks  were  re- 
peated, with  as  much  of  distinctness  aud  emphasis  as 
before.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  the  hurried 
movements  of  tlie  excited  sexton,  but  when  the  pas- 
tor, who  lived  not  far  awaj',  and  who  had  been  sent 
for,  came  into  the  graveyard,  the  coffin  had  been 
raised,  the  lid  had  been  removed,  and  tlie  pliysician 
who  had  lieen  called  was  examining  the  body.  He 
stilted  that  he  foiuid  no  signs  of  life,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  mysterious  knockings  were  probably 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  aud  unequal  chilling  of 
the  wood  of  which  the  coffin  was  made,  for  the  day 
was  intensely  hot,  aud  the  jireeious  burden  had  been 
carried  for  some  distance,  as  w:is  common  then,  on  a 
bier.  And  besides,  the  rough  bo.xes  for  the  reception 
of  coffins,  regarded  as  indispensable  now,  were  un- 
known then. 

The  breadth  of  the  church  building  was  somewhat 
greater  than  its  length.  It  had  thi-ee  doors  opening 
into  the  aisles  of  the  auditorium.  The  middle  aud 
the  cross  aisles  were  quite  spacious,  tables  being  used 
in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  hymns 
on  .sacramental  occasions  were  generally  selected  from 
the  third  book  of  Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns,  this 
portion  of  the  volume  having  been  devoted  to  the 
hj'iuns  most  suitable  for  communiiiu  services. 

The  galleries  were  quite  capacious,  extending 
around  three  sides  of  the  building.  It  was  evident, 
from  their  construction,  that  the  accommodations  of 
a  choir  had  not  been  contemplated,  for  the  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  front  gallery,  had  been  devoted 
to  an  aisle,  and  the  choir  occupied  the  block  of  pews 
to  the  east  of  this  ai.sle,  the  seats  being,  in  no  respect, 
different  from  those  iu  thivother  parts  of  the  gallery. 
When  the  choir  rose  to  sing  there  was,  conseciuently, 
a  one-sideness  in  their  location. 

Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Critchlow,  who  wxs  then  in  course 


of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  was  leader  of  the 
music.  Sliss  Sarah  Lowrie,  Miss  Rachel  Thompson, 
Miss  Eliza  Semple  (now  Mrs.  Haii-j,  Miss  Margaret 
Semple,  Miss  Eunice  Hatch  (now  Mrs.  Critchlow), 
and  Mr.  John  M.  Lowrie,  were  among  the  members 
of  the  choir. 

The  windows  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit  were  very 
broad,  making  it  difficult  to  keep  the  Venetian  blinds 
with  which  tliey  were  provided  in  good  working 
condition.  The  pulpit  was  supplied,  in  the  first  in- 
st;rnee,  with  projecting  candelabnis,  each  sustaining 
three  candles  aud  ornamented  with  pendant  prisms. 
None  but  spermaceti  caudles  were  used.  But  about 
the  time  of  which  we  write  two  astral  lamps  were 
substituted,  wliich  were  suspended  from  the  sound- 
ing board  projecting  over  the  pulpit. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Ke\-.  Joseph  "W.  Blythe  an 
amusing  incident  occurred,  by  which  the  length  of 
his  sermon  was  somewhat  abridged.  Tlie  first  pew 
on  the  right  of  the  inilpit  was  occupied  by  Sir.  Wil- 
liam Hartuiiee,  a  venerable  ruliug  elder.  It  was  his 
custom,  when  overtaken  by  drowsiness  during  the 
sermon,  to  resist  its  supervening  jiower  by  rising  and 
standing  for  several  minutes.  On  this  occasion  his 
effiirt  in  rising  happened  to  be  coincident  w  ith  the 
termination  of  one  of  the  pastor's  most  earnest  and 
glowing  paragraphs.  The  cadences  of  the  sjieaker 
aud  the  movements  of  the  elder  in  his  cousijicuous 
position  produced  a  result  which  was  quite  unex- 
pected, for  the  impression  wa.s  insfcmt  that  the 
sermon  had  been  finished,  and  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, by  a  simulfcmeous  movement,  rose  to  their  feet. 
Mr.  Blythe  gazed  at  his  people,  for  a  moment,  with  a 
look  of  astonishment,  for  almost  a  third  of  his  ser- 
mon remained  undelivered,  and  then,  accepting  the 
situation,  he  led  them  in  the  closing  prayer.  A  few 
of  the  more  observant  iu  the  congregation  thought 
they  discovered  some  abruptness  in  the  termination 
of  the  sermon,  but  the  large  proportion  were  ignorant 
of  the  part  they  them.selves  had  played,  iu  abridging 
the  services  of  the  morning. 

The  lecture  room  was  located  on  the  west  side  of 
the  main  building,  and  extended  from  the  line  of  the 
church  property  on  Diamond  street,  about  sixty  feet 
back.  One  of  the  windows  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  auditorium  was  covered  liy  this  lecture  room, 
and  when  the  latter  was  crowded,  the  sash  of  this 
window  was  often  raised,  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
additional  persons  could  be  accommodated. 

In  1S32  the  church  numbered  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  communicants,  and  its  hours  of  service 
were,  10.30  A.M.  and  3  P.M.  The  evening  of  the 
Sabbath,  however,  was  often  improved  by  a  third  ser- 
vice, of  a  more  social  nature,  in  the  lecture  room. 

Mr.  John  Torode  w;us  superintendent  of  the  Sab- 
bath school;  Miss  Eliza  Semple,  Miss  Marg.aret  Sem- 
ple, Jliss  Rachel  Thompson,  Miss  Jane  LowTie,  Mr. 
John  McCurdy,  Mr.  James  M.  Davis,  and  Jlr.  Rob- 
ert Davis,  were  amoug  the  teachers. 
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Sir.  Samuel  Thompson  was  superintpiulcnt  of  tlie 
colored  Hal)1)ath  suIkkjI,  which  met  in  the  gallery  of 
the  auditorium.  Mi.ss  Eunice  Hatch  wa.s  one  who 
assisted  in  this  department. 

A  member  of  the  congregation  whose  venerable 
appearance  would  at  once  impress  the  stranger  was 
Rev.  Joseph  Patterson.  He  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Redstone,  August,  1788,  and  in  April, 
1789,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  united  congregations 
of  Raccoon  and  Montour's  Run.  In  twelve  years  the 
latter  had  grown  so  as  to 
require  the  whole  time  of 
a  pastor,  and  he  resigned 
that  part  of  his  charge,  but 
continued  to  minister  to 
the  Church  of  Raccoon  for 
twenty-seven  years  and  a 
half.  The  intirmities  of 
age  compelling  him  to  re- 
lin(iuish  the  active  duties 
of  the  ministry,  he  re- 
moved to  Pittsburg,  and 
for  fourteen  years  preced- 
ing his  death  he  was  a  wor- 
shiiier  with  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church.  He 
would  st)metinu's  assist  in 
sacramental  services,  and 
at  long  intervals  he  would 
preach,  bis  tottering  step 
and  his  fervent  piety  mak- 
ing his  words  tenderly  im- 
pressive. His  place  of 
sitting  ordinarily  was  in 
the  first  pew  on  the  right 
of  the  pulpit,  a  cushioned 
chair  having  been  jilaced 
for  him  in  the  end  nearest 
the  wall. 

Rev.  Elisha  P.  Swift 
commemorated  the  labors 
of  this  eminently  godly 
man  in  a  discourse,  which 
was  publishe<l  in  the  Chris- 
tian IkrahJ.  The  larger  por- 
tion has  been  preserved  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  D.D., 
page  386  of  "Old  Redstone." 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Patterson,  a  saintly  woman,  who 
survived  him  for  several  years,  sat  in  the  end  of  the 
pew  nearest  the  aisle.  With  left  hand  rai.sed  to  aid 
her  hearing,  which  had  been  impaired,  she  sat,  the 
very  picture  of  devout  attention. 

The  third  church  to  which  we  have  referred  as 
having  an  organized  existence  in  1832  was  the  First 
Church  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  for  such  was  the 
designation  of  that  portion  of  the  city  East  of  Eleventh 
street.  The  church  was  the  result  of  a  mission  work 
by  Rev.  Allan  D.  Campbell,  d.d.,  and  was  about  a 


.year  old.  Though  it  has  had  earnest  and  laborious 
pastoi's,  and  though  there  have  been  jieriods  when  its 
congregations  have  filled  the  house,  its  decline  and 
ultimate  extinction  was  foreseen,  for  the  Presbyterian 
element  was  retiring  from  that  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  was  moving  in  and  settling 
around  the  two  large  churches  established  near  by. 
■VVHien,  therefore,  the  change  of  locations  did  not 
improve  its  prospects,  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg 
dissolved  it.  At  the  date  to  which  these  reminis- 
cences carry  us  back  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church 
had  not  been  organized. 
^,  *  But  the  growth  of  the  pojju- 

lation  and  other  influences 
were  preparing  for  the 
movement,  which  took 
form  in  JIarch,  1833.  In  due 
time  the  stately  and  beauti- 
ful structure,  in  which  it 
worshijied  for  so  many 
years  (until  its  destruc- 
tion by  fire),  on  the  corner 
of  Third  avenue  and  Ferry 
street,  was  reared,  and  its 
dedication  was  regarded  as 
marking  the  introduction 
of  higher  architectural 
taste.  Its  bell,  one  of  the 
sweetest  ever  cast,  could 
be  heard  through  the  two 
cities.  To  intelligent  Chri.s- 
tian  people  the  chief  at- 
traction was,  of  course, 
the  evangelical  and  tal- 
ented young  pastor,  Rev. 
David  H.  Riddle.  Kut  to 
those  more  ailected  by 
material  things,  there  were 
three  objects  in  the  audi- 
torium which  they  were 
specially  curious  to  see. 

One  of  these  was  the 
organ,  the  first  introduced 
into  any  Presljyteriau 
church  in  this  region. 
Previous  to  this  there 
had  been  one  in  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  and  per- 
liaps,  one  in  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  small  reed  organs,  now  so  common,  were  un- 
known. 

Another  attraction  was  the  chandelier.  It  was  of 
Japan  work,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  some 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top.  It  was  .suj)- 
plied  with  three  rows  of  lamps,  each  having  a  reflec- 
tor, and  the  chimney  of  each,  pa.ssing  through  the 
reflector  and  the  surface  of  the  cone,  conducted  the 
heat  into  the  space  above  the  auditorium.  The  large 
circular  opening  in  the  ceiling,   was  covered  by  a 
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movable  floor,  and  when  the  hour  of  evening  service 
arrived,  this  was  removed,  and  the  chandelier,  with 
each  lamp  regulated,  was  let  down  by  pullies,  until 
its  top  was  even  with  the  ceiling.  It  completely 
illurainated  the  whole  auditorium,  and  for  a  time, 
no  pulpit  lamps  were  used. 

The  third  attraction  was  the  expensive  and  elegant 
decoration  of  the  wall  back  of  the  pulpit.  It  corres- 
ponded in  breadth  to  the  length  of  the  sofa,  and  con- 
sisted of  very  elaborate  drapery,  of  crimson  velvet, 
with  graceful  loo'pings  and  heavy  folds,  the  fringes 
and  tassels  to  correspond. 

The  congregation  was  disturbed  for  some  weeks 
after  the  dedication,  by  the  departure,  in  the  midst 
of  the  sermon,  of  those  who  had  been  attracted  by 
mere  curiosity,  and  Dr.  Riddle  would  sometimes 
say  that  if  there  were  any  who  could  not  remain 
till  the  close,  an  opportunity  would  be  given  them 
to  retire,  before  he  began  to  preach. 

A  portion  of  the  basement  of  the  Third  Church 
was  used  for  educational  purposes,  the  entrance  to  it 
being  from  Ferry  street,  through  the  narrow  yard  in 
the  rear  of  the  building.  Here  Mr.  George  L. 
Crosby  conducted  a  large  and  excellent  school  for 
young  men,  ha\Tng  Mr.  Young  for  an  assistant, 
now  better  known  as  Rev.  Alexander  Young,  D.n. , 
Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Seminary  of  Allegheny. 

In  1832,  besides  these  city  churches,  there  were 
quite  a  number  within  seven  miles  of  the  city. 
There  was  Pisgah,  Concord,  Beulah,  East  Liberty, 
Pine  Creek,  Sharpsburg,  Hilands  and  Allegheny. 

There,  too,  was  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
with  Rev.  Luther  Halsey,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  John  W. 
Nevin,  D.D.,  then  a  licentiate,  as  its  professors. 

Beside  the  pastors  and  professors  already  men- 
tioned, there  were  quite  a  number  of  ministers  who 
were  residents  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  John 
Andrews,  Joseph  Stockton,  Robert  Patterson,  John 
Joyce,  Job  F.  Halsey,  and  Samuel  C.  Jennings, 
would  bs  often  met. 

The  Presbyterians  also  had  their  weekly  religious 
newspaper — The  Clirialinn  Herald,  edited  by  Rev. 
Samuel  C.  Jennings,  D.  D.,  and  having  its  succession 
in  The  Presbyterian  Banner. 

If  they  had  no  denominational  publishing  house, 
they  had  something  almost  as  good.  They  had  Mr. 
Luke  Loorais  manifesting  his  tact  and  judgment,  in 
repuT)lishing  standard  religious  works,  such  as  "The 
Balm  of  Gilead,"  "Willison's  Communicants'  Cate- 
chism," "The  Afflicted  Man's  Companion,"  and, 
"Looking  unto  Jesus." 

These  statements  may  suggest  reminiscences,  both 
pleasing  and  profitable,  to  some  who  still  linger, 
while  they  may  also  add  to  the  definite  knowledge 
for  whicli  those  will  be  seeking,  who  are  living  fifty 
years  hence. 

Presbyterianism  in  Southern  Illinois.  The 
first  Presbytery  in  the  State  was  the  "  Centre  Pres- 
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bytery  of  Illinois."  It  was  erected  by  the  Synod 
of  Indiana.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  January  i)th, 
1829.  It  was  constituted  with  seven  ministers  and 
twenty-one  churches,  and  embraced  the  State.  In 
May,  1831,  it  was  divided  by  the  General  Assembly. 
About  one-third  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  State 
was  formed  into  the  Presbytery  of  Kaskaskia,  em- 
bracing seven  ministers  and  seventeen  churches. 
The  rest  of  the  Stjite  was  divided  into  Sangamon 
Presbytery  on  the  east,  and  Illinois  Presbytery  on 
the  west.  These  three  Presbyteries  were  constituted 
into  the  Synod  of  Illinois.  In  1833  the  Presbytery 
of  Kaskaskia  was  diminished  by  the  erection  of 
Palestine  Presbytery,  which  t«ok  some  ministers 
and  churches  on  the  northeast  side.  In  1836  it  was 
further  diminished  by  the  erection  of  Alton  Presby- 
tery on  the  west.  In  18.58  the  Presbytery  of  Hills- 
boro  w;is  erected,  taking  more  of  the  territory  on  the 
north,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Saline  on  the  south- 
east. In  1870  the  Presbytery  of  Cairo  was  estab- 
lished, embracing  the  original  territory  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Kaskaskia,  except  a  tier  of  counties  on 
the  north,  and  a  part  of  Alton  Presbytery  on  the 
west. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  BlLsf:,  A.M.,  was  the  first  settled 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Illinois.  He  was  born  at 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  March  27 tli,  1787,  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  1812;  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Wood,  Boscawen,  N.  H. ;  tiiught  at 
Milton  and  then  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  until  1818,  when 
he  went  to  Southern  Illinois,  for  the  climate,  in  com- 
pany with  George  May,  also  a  graduate  of  Middlebury 
College  in  1814.  They  organized  the  first  Sabbath- 
school  in  the  State  in  their  cabin,  April  11th,  1819,  and 
observed  the  "  Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer  "  for  the 
conversion  of  tlie  world.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Wabash  Presbyterian  Church  these  brethren  were 
elected  ruling  elders,  March  5th,  1822.  Mr.  Bliss 
was  licensed  by  the  "  Hopkinton  Congregational 
Association"  in  August,  1822.  He  began  his  public 
ministry  August  3d,  1823,  and  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  November,  1824.  He  was  ordained 
by  Salem  Presbytery,  August  4th,  1825,  and  died 
December  6th,  1847.  Mr.  Bliss  organized  Bethel 
Church,  Coles  county  (Oakland),  August,  1831;  Shi- 
loh.  May,  1833;  Pisgah,  1835;  Mt.  Carmel,  1839.  He 
was  a  good  jjreacher,  clear,  wise  and  faithful.  He 
was  revered  everywhere  for  his  dignity,  wisdom, 
judgment,  piety  and  uprightness.  A  genial  Christian 
gentleman,  of  tlie  finest  New  England  type. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Franklin  Spilman  was  the  first 
pastor,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  Presbyterianism,  in 
the  State.  (See  hisisketch).  While  pastor  of  the  Shaw- 
neetown  Church,  his  Session  was  constituted  of  men 
than  whom  no  laymen  in  the  State  are  more  favor- 
ably known.  One  of  this  noble  group  of  elders,  and 
whose  service  is  finished  and  glorified  by  the  hand  of 
death,  was  J.  MeKee  Peeples,  Esq.     {See  his  sketch.) 

The  Rev.  John  Brick  was  an  Englishman.     He  was 
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prepared  for  the  ministry  in  the  "  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ington's Connection."  He  was  located  at  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  in  1825;  organized  the  "First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Jaclcsonville,"  June  20th,  18'27;  was  a 
zealous  missionary,  and  accomplished  abiding  good. 
He  was  a  powerful  man  physically,  walked  in  his 
tours;  Wiis  unmarried;  of  an  honest,  determined 
spirit,  and  spoke  with  a  strong  brogue.  He  was 
frozen  to  death  in  attempting  to  cross  a  prairie,  in 
March,  1837. 

Rev.  John  Matthews  was  born  in  Beaver  county, 
Pa.,  February  7th,  1777.  He  graduated  at  Jeffer-son 
College,  Pa.,  and  studied  theology  with  Dr.  John 
McMillan.  He  was  pastor  in  Erie  Presbytery, 
1810-17,  and  resigned  to  become  an  itinerant  mis- 
sionary. He  was  a  member  of  the  Pre.sbytery  of  St. 
Louis  at  its  organization,  December  18th,  1817.  He 
was  stilted  supply  at  Apple  Creek  Church,  Mo., 
1825-28;  at  Kuskaskia  and  Pleasant  Ridge,  1828-34; 
and  for  brief  terms  to  churches  in  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  Missouri,  1834-51.  He  resided  at 
Steel's  Mills,  1851-61;  and  died  May  12th,  1861.  He 
was  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  fifty-one  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  Fathers.  He  was  in  the  organization 
of  the  I'resbytery  of  Missouri,  December  18th,  1817, 
Centre  Presbytery  of  Illinois,  January  9th,  1829; 
Presytery  of  Kask;iskia,  March  4th,  1831;  and  the 
Synod  of  Illinois,  September,  1831 ;  and  preached  the 
opening  sermon  at  each.  He  was  very  active  as  a 
missionary,  visiting  the  destitute,  organizing  churches 
and  supplying  vaeincies. 

Rev.  Solomon  Hardy  was  born  at  Hollis,  N.  H., 
September,  1796.  He  graduated  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, and  completed  his  theological  studies  at 
Andover,  in  1827.  He  was  licensed,  and  probably 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry,  and 
commissioned  by  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  to  Illinois.  He  was  stated  supply  at  Ka.s- 
kaskia,  1827;  at  Shoal  Creek  and  Greenville,  1828-31; 
missionary  in  Illinois  with  brief  charges  and  foiling 
health  until  1835,  when  he  returned  to  the  East,  and 
preached  with  much  success  at  South  AVellfleet  and 
Eastham,  Mass.  He  died  at  Eastham,  October  2d, 
1842.  Unlike  his  coadjutors,  his  worthy  life  w;is 
brief,  his  sun  going  down  at  noon. 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Spilman  was  born  in  Garard  county, 
Ky.,  in  October,  1797.  He  studied  with  his  brother, 
Rev.  B.  F.  Spilman,  and  afterwards  with  Rev.  W. 
K.  Stewart,  in  his  academy  at  Elkton,  Ky.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Muhlenberg  in  1827, 
and  joined  his  brother  in  missionary  labors  in  south- 
eastern Illinois.  He  was  ordained  by  Salem  Pres- 
bytery, and  was  stated  supply  at  Hillsborough  about 
1829-42;  at  Carlyle,  and  then  Union  and  West  Union 
Churches,  1843-52.  He  died  February  12th,  1858. 
He  was  a  close  student  and  a  faithful  pastor.  He 
retained  his  charges  unusually  long  for  those  times. 

Rev.  Jolm  3Iillot  Ellis,  the  tireless  evangelist,  pas- 
tor, organizer,  was  one  of  the  grandest  sons  that  the 


East  ever  gave  to  the  West  in  her  need.  Here  he 
grandly  fullilled  the  promise  of  his  early  ministry. 
He  seemed  to  rouse  men  wherever  he  addressed 
them.  He  was  electrical  with  a  dead-earnest  pur- 
pose, and  so,  vehement,  absorbed,  irresistible,  whether 
as  pastor,  evangelist,  or  missionary.  He  h;is  left  his 
shining  impress  upon  the  West,  which  must  abide 
forever  by  the  influences  he  set  at  work.  (See  his 
sketch). 

Such  is  a  glimpse  of  the  men  of  God  who  began 
the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Illinois,  and 
who  by  their  fidelity  in  toil  and  trial  have  set  an 
example  as  worthy  of  admiration  as  it  is  deserving 
of  imitation. 

Presbyterianism — Its  part  in  Moulding  the 
Nation.  The  Rev.  Sylvester  F.  Scovel,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  an  ex- 
cellent address  on  this  subject,  says  :  "Our  faces  are 
toward  the  future,  and  we  are  now  in  the  atmosphere 
of  duty.  What  an  ambitious  thought  is  conveyed 
in  the  subject  assigned  !  The  nation  is  scattered  over 
an  area  of  vast  magnitude;  is  composed  of  50,000,000, 
plus  immigration  and  natural  increase ;  is  utterly 
heterogeneous;  is  largely  influenced  in  sections  by 
Roman  Catholicism,  by  organized  skepticism,  and  still 
more  largely  by  worldliness,  indifference  and  im- 
morality. Presbyterianism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
matter  of  one-fiftieth  of  the  nation's  bulk — is  but  a 
little  'flock  of  kids,'  while  the  nation  fills  'the 
land.' 

"  Nevertheless,  our  part  in  moulding  the  nation  is 
a  thought  we  must  think.  Unconscious  influence  we 
cannot  avoid.  God  is  certainly  making  use  of  us  as 
one  force  in  the  general  scheme  of  the  world's  redemp- 
tion. Our  responsibility  for  whatever  measure  of 
power  we  are  endowed  with  is  one  of  our  own  cardi- 
nal principles.  And  we  are  led  to  the  thought  by 
genuine  love  to  our  fellow-men,  and  genuine  convic- 
tion of  the  system  we  professs.  Therefore,  since  we 
must,  our  care  ought  to  be  to  think  soberly  and 
righteously,  and  to  soine  purpose. 

' '  I.  Have  we  anything  to  do  with  the  nation  at  all  ? 
Many  answer  in  the  negative,  emphasizing  the  spiritu- 
alitr/  of  Christ's  kingdom,  pointing  to  our  work  for 
individuals,  and  prophesying  innumerable  troubles 
in  connection  with  any  supposed  national  mission. 
We  answer  affirmatively,  becau.se  (1)  national  life  is 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  God's  plan  of  the  world's 
conquest ;  because  (2)  God  has  not  commanded  his 
people  to  live  in  a  separate  nationality,  hut  the  reverse, 
having  sent  them  into  the  world,  not  of  the  world, 
but/or  the  world  ;  because  (3)  the  word  of  God  has 
its  distinct  politics  (in  the  larger  sense  of  that  abused 
word)  free  as  to  form,  moral  as  to  direction,  religions 
as  to  sanction  ;  because  (4)  the  state  of  the  national 
life  stands  in  closest  connection  with  the  most  spiritual 
works  the  Church  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

"II.  To  what  department  of  national  life  ought 
our    conscious   purpose  and  active  efibrt  to  be   di- 
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rected?  I  Negatively,  not  (1)  to  material  pros- 
perity (though  iudirectly  assuming  it);  not  ('2)  to 
party  politics  as  such  (being  ameuable  to  a  higher 
law  than  platforms);  not  (3)  to  any  scramblers  for 
office.  But  II.  Positively  to  the  moral  life  of  the 
nation,  and  to  this  directly  and  exclusively.  Here- 
under we  must  labor  for  (1)  justice  to  all  nationali- 
ties; for  (2)  the  rights  of  all  classes;  (3)  to  teach  the 
duties  of  all  men  to  all  other  men;  (4)  to  influence 
the  general  methods  of  political  life  which  have  moral 
results;  (.">)  Xo  provide  adequate  and  firmly-grounded 
moral  legislation  (with  due  regard  to  the  doctrine  and 
to  the  limits  of  individual  liberty);  (6)  to  maintain 
an  education  Christian  in  spirit  and  intent  (both  in 
public  aud  private  institutions);  aud  (7)  to  secure 
such  acknowledgment  of  our  national  relation  to 
God  and  His  law  as  shall  provide  a  logical  and  indis- 
puta.ble  basis  for  Christian  morals  in  our  laws,  and 
essential  Christian  education  in  our  schools. 

"III.  What  reasonable  hope  have  we  that  we  can 
in  any  appreciable  degree  mould  the  national  life  iu 
this  general  direction  ?     Answer: — 
■   "  1.  We  work  with  God. 

"2.  We  work  with  moral  forces  which  lie  closest  to 
life  and  life  moulds. 

"  3.  We  have  our  Bible — the  grandest  of  popular 
moral  forces — and  our  Standards;  a  clear,  tried  aud 
effective  method  of  making  the  Bible  regnant  over 
men. 

"4.  We  have  our  history,  concerning  which,  when 
all  just  concessions  are  made,  the  real  claim  stands  as 
firm  as  the  granite  of  the  everlasting  hills,  that  iu 
other  lands  first  aud  most  effective  of  all  influences  ; 
and  in  our  own  land,  without  fleck  or  flaw,  and  first 
and  most  effective  against  the  early  dangers  of  Church 
and  State  combinations,  Presbyterianism  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  to  liberty,  both  iu  securing  and 
limiting  it. 

"5.  We  have  also  our  organization,  growing  out  of 
the  popular  heart  ;  adapted  to  secure  a  knowledge 
and  sympathy  with  the  moral  demands  of  populai' 
life  ;  possessing  flexibility  in  its  instrumeutiilities  ; 
prepared  for  immediate  execution  and  constant 
efficiency. 

"6.  Finally,  we  have  our  experience.  This  way  is 
no  new  way.  Our  Church  has  ever  stood  beside  the 
government,  helps  to  educate  the  freedmen;  aids 
the  Indians  to  citizenship;  legislates  in  favor  of  the 
Sabbath;  encourages  temperance,  both  as  law  and 
practice,  and  frowns  upon  sinful  amusements  and 
all  sources  of  popular  corruption. 

"  IV.  Wliat  are  the  conditions  of  our  efficiency  iu 
moulding  the  nation  ? 

"1.  Keeping  up  our  spiritual  life  to  the  highest 
point,  in  conversion,  edification  and  extension.  2. 
Comprehension  of  our  duties  in  the  direction  out- 
lined. 3  Knowledge  of  our  dangers,  with  deliv- 
erance from  pride  and  presumption  concerning  them. 
4     Faith  in  God.     5.     The  old-fashioned  severity  of 


conscience.  6.  Willingness  to  .sacrifice  taste  and 
inclinatioiLS.  7.  Patient  study  of  our  past  by  our 
young  people  of  both  sexes.  8.  Learning  by  our 
mistakes  to  avoid  isolation,  narrowness  and  quarrels 
about  little  things.  9.  Eclectic  common-sense, 
joined  with  principled  conservatism." 

Presbyterianism — "True  Blue."  What  is 
the  origin  of  "  true  blue  "  in  this  connection  ?  Some 
.say  the  term  is  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  and  point 
to  Numbers  xv,  38  :  "  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  aud  bid  them  that  they  make  them  fringes  in 
the  borders  of  their  garments  throughout  their  gen- 
erations, aud  that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  their 
borders  a  riband  of  blue.  And  it  shall  be  unto  you 
for  a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look  ujjon  it,  and  remember 
all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do  them." 
Another  theory  is  that  the  Scotch  Covenanters  as- 
sumed blue  ribbons  as  their  colors,  aud  wore  them  as 
scarfs,  or  iu  their  bonnets,  in  opposition  to  the  scarlet 
badge  of  Charles  I.  Other  antiquarians  trace  the 
Scotch  blue  up  to  the  aboriginal  races  on  the  island 
of  Great  Britain.  CiJesar  thus  describes  the  Britons 
of  his  day  :  "All  the  Britons  dye  themselves  with 
wood,  which  produces  a  eerii/taji  or  i/ite color. "  (Lib. 
V.  14,  de  B.  G. )  Other  inquirers  satisfy  themselves 
with  the  fivct  that  blue  predominates  in  the  tartans 
of  the  most  ancient  and  gallant  clans,  while  it  enters 
as  a  constituent  color  more  or  less  into  all.  Hence 
' '  true  blue  "  became  symbolic  of  Scotch  patriotism 
and  national  renown: — 

"  It's  guid  to  be  upright  and  wise. 
It's  guid  to  be  honest  aud  tnie  ; 
It's  guid  to  support  Caledonut*8  cause, 
And  bide  by  the  bonnets  o'  6iu€." 

Without  entering  deeper  into  the  origin  of  our 
clannish  blue,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  assum- 
ing that  blue  characterized  the  Scotch  tartan  from 
time  immemorial,  like  red  the  dress  of  the  Southern 
Englishers,  and  that  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  "a  true  blue  Presbyterian"  was 
synonymous  with  a  Scotchman  who  fought  for  liberty 
and  his  Church.  What  .is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
now-a-days  ? 

A  True-blue  Presbyterian  is  a  Christian  who  loves 
the  old-fashioned  Bible  doctrines  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  He  lays  much  stress  on  God's  sovereignty 
and  the  doctrines  of  grace.  The  Word  of  God,  in  its 
simple,  spiritual  meaning,  as  explained  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  not  for  "substance  of  doctrine,"  but 
for  true  doctrine,  is  dear  to  his  heart.  The  fathers 
acro,ss  the  waters,  with  Calvin  and  Knox  at  their 
head,  were  thorough  believers  in  all  the  distinct  doc- 
trines of  grace.  So  were  our  own  great  ancestors, 
Makemie,  the  Tenneuts,  Dickin.son,  and  Da^•ies. 
"  As  to  our  doctrines,"  replied  Francis  Makemie, 
when  arraigned  by  the  High-Church  Governor  of  New 
York,  in  1707,  "we  have  our  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  is  known  to  the  Christian  world.  In  that  com- 
pend  of  Bible  truth  the  real  Presbyterian  believes,  as 
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containing  the  best  human  interpretiitiou  of  the  Di- 
vine will. 

He  is  also  a  strict  friend  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  Divine 
ordinances.  The  Lord's  day  is  dull  and  wearisome  to 
a  worldling,  but  it  is  a  day  of  sober  meditation  and 
of  spiritual  delight  to  those  who  have  faith  in  Divine 
teachings.  Sobriety  and  joy  are  not  inconsistent 
terms.  May-poles,  feasting,  and  dancing,  which 
agreed  with  the  taste  of  King  Charles'  Christians, 
were  the  horror  of  those  of  Covenanters'  stock,  whilst 
attendance  on  the  house  of  God,  and  a  reverence  for 
its  ministrations  and  ordinances,  were  the  joy  of  the 
latter,  and  will  be  of  their  descendants,  ixom  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

A  true-blue  Presbyterian  exalts  the  covenant  of  grace 
in  the  training  of  his  children.  He  dedicates  them  to 
God  from  birth,  seeks  in  their  behalf  the  ordinance 
of  baptism,  brings  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord,  engages  with  them  in  family 
worship,  instructs  them  iu  the  Bible  and  Shorter 
Catechism,  disciplines  them  on  the  principles  of 
Solomon,  is  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  books 
and  companions,  sends  them  to  a  parochial  o;  reli- 
gious school,  provides  for  them  an  honest  calling, 
and  in  every  way  endeavors  to  act  upon  the  truth, 
"train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

A  thorough  Presbyterian  is  a  conservative  in  Church 
and  State.  Theological  novelties,  telegraphed  from 
former  ages,  do  not  secure  his  credence.  Extrava- 
gances of  doctrinal  statement  he  disrelishes.  He 
does  not  approve  of  new  measures,  boisterous  excite- 
ments, and  man's  devices  in  Church  affairs.  A  true 
friend  of  revivals,  like  Dickinson  and  Alexander,  he 
is  unwilling  to  hazard  the  permanent  interests  of 
religion  for  doubtful  issues,  but  prefers  in  all  things 
the  good  old  paths.  In  the  State,  as  a  citizen,  he  is 
never  carried  away  by  the  dreamland  theories  of 
reformers  and  infidels.  He  is  never  found  advocating 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  resisting  the  law 
of  the  land,  aflfording  new  facilities  for  divorces, 
encouraging  agrarianisra  in  any  shape.  Conservatism, 
as  opposed  to  extravagance,  is  the  law  of  his  life,  the 
first  and  second  nature  of  the  inner  man. 

A  thorough  Presbyterian  loves  hin  own  Church.  Why 
should  he  not?  Has  he  not  been  nurtured  by  her 
care  ?  does  she  not  hold  forth  the  truth  ?  are  not  her 
methods  founded  on  the  Scriptures  ?  The  form  of 
church  government  is  no  trivial  and  unimportant  matter. 
Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods  and  General  Assem- 
blies are  ramparts,  which  he  may  go  round  about  and 
admire.  His  mode  of  worship,  simple.  Scriptural, 
God-ward,  uncontaminated  by  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  artificial  forms,  is  dear  to  his  inmost  soul. 
The  more  simple,  the  better  for  him.  His  heart  is 
with  his  Church,  which  Christ  has  honored  with 
blessings,  and  will  honor,  even  with  life,  forevermore. 

The  thorough  Presbyterian  aims  at  extending  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  he  understands  it,  among  all 


nations.     As  he  loves  his  Church,  so  he  desires  to  see 

her  excellence  perpetuated  and  extended.     He  prizes 

her  institution.s.     These  institutions  of  his  Church 

he  patronizes,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  Church's 

duty  to  do  her  own  work,  and  that  no  church  is 

better  able  to  attend  to  her  own  affairs  than  his  own. 

,  He  is  no  idle  religionist,  asleep  over  the  wants  and 

woes  of   his  fellow-men.      With   an   enterprise   as 

energetic  as  his  doctrines,  and  with  a  sense  of  respon- 

!  sibility  stimulated  by  the  sovereignty  of  his  King, 

j  he  aims  at  communicating  the  Word  of  Life  in  its 

purest  form  to  the  millions  of  mankind. 

The  thorough  Presbyterian,  notwithstanding  his 
uncompromising  ecclesiastical  principles,  has  a  sec- 
tarianism that  is  tolerant  and  magnanimous.  He  does 
not  unchurch  other  Evangelical  denominations,  nor 
does  he,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to  co-operate  with 
other  sects  on  conditions  which  compromit  his  own 
principles,  and  in  unions  which  often  end  in  aliena- 
tion and  strife.  All  his  views  of  truth  cherish  charity 
towards  others,  and  practically  other  denominations 
find  that,  notwithst;inding  his  peculiarities,  they  can 
live  with  him  as  peaceably,  if  not  more  so,  than  with 
those  whose  professions  of  brotherly  love  may  exceed 
his.  He  knows  that  no  church  assists  more  than  his 
own,  beyond  its  own  limits,  in  relieving  the  wants  of 
the  poor  and  needy,  and  in  substantial  acts  of  general 
and  public  benevolence.  His  sect^vrianism  is  an  hon- 
est and  a  manly  one,  without  croakings  or  conceal- 
ments, and  bearing  fruits  of  which  he  is  not  ashamed, 
either  before  God  or  man. 

Finally,  the  true  Presbyterian,  after  aiming  at 
and  striving  after  a  life  of  holiness,  which  acknowl- 
edges its  imperfections  at  the  best,  wishes  to  die 
trusting  alone  in  the  imputed  rightcous)ie.ss  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Presbyterianism  brings  Christ  promi- 
nently to  view,  not  by  the  abstractions  of  philosophj- 
which  the  common  people  cannot  undersbmd,  but  by 
a  tender,  personal  union,  through  a  living  faith, 
which  may  be  realized  in  every  pious  heart.  Such  a 
system,  in  its  relation  to  holiness  produces  two 
effects:  it  directly  prompts  to  holiness,  and  it 
produces  a  consciousness  of  coming  short  of  perfection. 
Perfect  sanctification  is  the  reward  of  the  glorified, 
and  this  the  believer  pants  for,  and  hopes  for,  only  as 
Christ  saves  him  here  from  his  sins,  and  gives  him 
admission  to  heaven  through  His  own  blood  and 
righteousness.  On  a  dying  bed  the  religious  experi- 
ence of  a  sincere  Presbyterian  will  be  found  to  mag- 
nify Christ  and  His  cross.  His  life  having  been  ''by 
the  faith  of  the  Sou  of  God,  who  loved  him  and  gave 
Himself  for  him,"'  his  death  testifies  to  the  consistent 
desire  to  "be  found  in  Him,  not  having  his  own 
righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is 
through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which 
is  of  God  by  faith." 

These  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  a  consistent 
and  loyal  Presbyterian  are  not  offered  in  the  spirit 
of  "we are  the  Church,"  but  simply  as  descriptive  of 
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one  of   the  many  shades  of   doctrinal   belief    and 
practice  which  prevail  iu  the  Christian  world. 

Presbyterianism — WTiat  It  Is.  The  Doctri- 
nal Creed  of  Presbj-terians  Is  sometimes  called  Au- 
gustinian.  Without  explanation,  this  would  be  a 
defective  and  misleading  definition.  While  Augus- 
tine formulated  and  defended  some  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  revelation  in  a  manner  which  has  com- 
manded the  assent  and  admiration  of  all  Reformed 
Churches,  they  have,  with  almost  equal  unanimity, 
rejected  his  expositions  of  others. 

So,  too,  while  the  Calvinistic  faith  is  justly  called 
Calvinistic,  Prcsbj'terians  (XuHiiiH  addictns  jitrare  in 
verba  magistri)  do  not  receive  all  of  Calvin's  teachings 
■without  qualification,  nor  do  they  regard  him  as  the 
inventor  or  originator  of  their  doctrinal  system,  al- 
though they  do  recognize  iu  him  one  of  the  clearest, , 
most  logical  and  evangelical  of  all  the  writers  who 
have  ever  systematized  doctrinal  truth. 

There  is  a  wonderful  harmony  in  all  that  is  sub- 
stantial and  vital  iu  the  Creeds  of  the  Reformed 
churches  ;  such  as  the  Galilean,  the  Second  Helvetic, 
and  Belgic  Confessions,  and  the  Canons  of  the  SjTiod 
of  Dort;  but  the  ablest  and  most  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  Presbj'terian  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms.  These,  for 
the  most  part,  are  the  Standards  of  English-speaking 
Presbj'terians  throughout  the  world. 

RADICAL   PRINCIPLES. 

I.  Since  the  Church  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
His  divinity  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  built,  it  is 
bound  to  receive  His  doctrines  as  its  faith,  and  to 
execute  His  will  as  its  law.  Hence,  no  officer  or 
court  of  the  Church  can  justly  claim  any  other 
authority  than  that  of  executing  the  revealed  will  of 
its  Divine  Head,  nor  can  either  enforce  anything  but 
obedience  to  His  requirements. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  contradict  the  principle 
either  that  just  inferences  are  not  binding,  or  ihat 
the  laws  of  Christ  may  not  be  so  applied  as  to  meet 
ever-varying  circumstances,  or  that  in  executing  His 
work  the  Church  may  not  make  such  arrangements 
as  are  necessary  and  proper  in  carrying  that  law  into 
effect. 

All  this  is  well  expressed  in  our  Confession  of  Faith 
when  it  is  said  that  ' '  there  are  some  circumstances 
concerning  the  worship  of  God  and  the  government 
of  His  Church  common  to  human  actionsand  societies, 
which  are  to  be  ordered  by  the  light  of  nature  and 
Christian  prudence,  according  to  the  general  rules  of 
the  Word,  which  are  always  to  be  observed."  The 
hours  for  religious  service;  the  number  to  be  held  on 
the  Sabbath  and  during  the  week;  posture  in  prayer; 
the  appointment  of  days  of  humiliation  and  thanks- 
giving; the  seasons  for  ecclesiastical  meetings ;  ques- 
tions relating  to  hymnology ;  methods  of  securing 
contributions  for  pious  uses;  the  conduct  of  Sunday 
schools;  catechetical  instruction,  etc.;  all  these  may 
be  regulated  by  Christian  prudence,  experience  and 


common  sense;  but  this  discretionary  power  does  not 
extend  to  the  enactment  or  enforcement  of  any  new 
rule  of  faith  or  duty. 

II.  The  Word  of  God  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church.  It  is  "the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we 
may  glorify  and  enjoy  Him."  The  traditions  of  men, 
the  teachings  of  the  Fathers,  the  creeds  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  have  no  authority  except  as  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  inspired  Word.  Nothing  is  to  be 
received  as  revealed  or  commanded  by  C'hri.st  which 
cannot  be  found  in  that  record,  and  when  we  have 
ascertained  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  then  we  have 
ascertained  the  only  records  to  be  relied  on  as  of  in- 
fallible authority. 

GENERIC   AND  DISTINCTIVE   PRINCIPLES. 

We  use  the  terms  Generic  and  Distinctive,  becau.se 
some  of  the  principles  which  Presbyterians  hold 
dear,  and  which  are  essential  to  the  government  of 
their  Church,  are  held  by  other  denominations, 
wholly  or  in  part,  while  others  dilierentiate  it  from 
all  other  ecclesiastical  organizations.  The  former  of 
the.se  we  call  Generic;  the  latter.  Distinctive. 

1.  Presbyterianism,  as  the  word  implies,  is  a  sys- 
tem of  Church  goDcrnment  by  Presbyteries.  Presbyters 
are  either  teaching  or  ruling  elders.  The  former  are 
called  Ministers  of  the  Word,  because  they  preach  as 
well  as  rule;  the  latter  are  commissioned  to  govern, 
and  hence  their  name.  This  is  well  expressed  by  the 
Westminster  divines,  when  they  say:  "As  there 
were  in  the  Jewish  Church  elders  of  the  people, 
joined  with  the  priests  and  Levites  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  so  Christ  .  .  .  hath  furnished 
some  in  His  Church,  besides  the  Ministers  of  the 
Word,  with  gifts  for  government,  and  with  commis- 
sion to  execute  the  same  when  called  thereunto,  who 
are  to  join  with  the  minister  in  the  government  of 
the  Church,  which  officers  Reformed  churches  com- 
monly call  elders. ' ' 

2.  Presbyterianism  recognizes  but  two  orders  of 
church  officers — elders  and  deacons.  The  first  has  al- 
ready been  considered;  of  the  second,  our  Standards 
thus  speak:  "  The  duties  of  this  office  especially  re- 
late to  the  care  of  the  poor,  to  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  offering  of  the  people  for  pious  uses, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Session.  To  the  deacons 
also  may  be  properly  committed  the  management  of 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church." 

3.  In  maintaining  what  is  called  the  "parity  of  the 
clergy,"  Presbyterians  occupy  common  ground  with 
some  other  Evangelical  churches,  and  hence  that 
alone  does  not  constitute  a  distinctive  principle,  but 
the  recognition  of  the  ruling  elder  as  holding  an  of- 
fice designated  by  the  very  term  which  the  Scriptures 
apply  to  the  teaching  elder,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  both  are  entitled  to  equal  authority  in 
all  the  courts  of  the  Church,  is  a  distinctive  principle 
of  Presbyterianism,  and  one  which  is  steadily  gaining 
favor  in  other  communions,  and  gradually  assimilat- 
ing them  to  Presbyterian  usages. 
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I  i  is  not  the  parity  of  the  ministers  alone,  but  the 
parity  of  the  presbyters,  which  is  asserted — their 
co-ordinate  authority  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
{jovernment  of  the  Church.  This  position  is  sus- 
tained by  references  to  many  passages  of  Scripture  in 
•which  the  words  Bishop  (Episcopos)  and  Elder  {I'res- 
butcros)  are  used  interchangeably  as  ecjuivalents,  with 
reference  not  only  to  the  same  person,  but  to  the  same 
office. 

4.  Presbyterians  insist  that  in  the  Primitive 
Church,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament,  there 
was  no  hifflur  Order  distinct  from  this,  much  less  none 
dominating  over  it;  when  every  town  and  parish  had 
its  Bishop;  when  in  every  land  where  Christianity 
had  been  planted,  bishops  were  as  numerous  as  the 
churches;  and  when,  even  in  Italy,  there  were  thirty- 
five  bishops  in  the  narrow  territory  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Tuscan  Sea. 

Presbyterians  admit  that  in  the  cour.se  of  time  the 
■word  "Bishop"  ;xssumed  a  very  different  meaning, 
and  when  it  could  be  no  longer  said,  as  Vice-Princi- 
pal Hatch  declares  in  his  "  Bampton  Lectures, ' ' 
that  "  The  early  Bishop  stood  to  his  Presbyters  in 
the  relation  of  a  chairman  to  the  ordinary  members 
of  a  committee,"  or,  as  Presbyterians  would  say,  as 
the  Moderator  to  the  members  of  a  Church  Session  or 
Presbytery  over  which  he  presides.  Without  mak- 
ing any  reflection  on  the  polity  of  others,  Presbyte- 
rians have  reason  to  be  gratified  at  the  frequent 
admissions  made  by  others  as  to  the  Scriptural 
character  of  their  own,  and  they  have  special 
occasion  to  admire  the  candor  with  which  men 
eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  and  loyal  to  their 
own  system  of  Church  government,  such  as  Usher 
and  "Whateley,  Hallam  and  Macaulay,  Dean  How- 
son  and  Dr.  Jacob,  Dean  Stanley  and  Canon 
Farrar,  Sir  Peter  King  and  Bishop  Lightfoot,  have 
expressed  themselves  with  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  echoing  back  the  voice  of 
.Terome  from  the  fourth  century,  when  he  says:  "A 
Presbyter  is  the  same,  therefore,  as  a  Bishop:  and 
before  there  arose  preferences  in  religion,  and  it  was 
said  among  the  people,  '  I  am  of  Paul,  I  of  ApoUos, 
I  of  Cephas,'  the  churches  were  governed  by  a  com- 
mon council  of  Presbyters If  it  be  supposed 

this  is  not  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  but  my  own 
opinion,  that  Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  one,  and 
that  one  is  the  name  of  age  and  the  other  of  office, 
read  again  the  words  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Philip- 
pians.  .  .  .  ThSse  things  are  recorded  that  we  may 
show  that  the  ancient  Presbyters  were  the  same  as 
the  Bishops,  but  by  little  and  little,  that  the  roots 
of  dissension  might  be  torn  up,  the  whole  trouble 
was  devolved  on  one." 

V.  A  distinctive  principle  of  Presbyterianism  is 
that  of  free  reprrscnfniire  goi'emmnU;  a  ijorrrnment  of 
parliamrnfnri/  courts  cowpnsrd  of  Prrshi/fcrs;  Presbyters 
who  rule  only,  and  Presbyters  who  rule  and  also 
"  labor   in  word  and   doctrine."     This  corresponds 


virtually  to  the  two  Houses  composing  State  Legis- 
latures, each  acting  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  To 
commit  the  government  of  the  church  exclusively  to 
ministers,  might  lead  to  spiritual  despotism;  so,  if 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  elders,  too  much  license 
might  ensue;  but  the  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  of  the 
two  gives  the  best  combination  for  securing  the 
Church  against  ecclesi;istical  tjTanny  on  the  one  hand, 
and  popular  passion  on  the  other. 

VI.  The  last  distinctive  feature  of  Pre,sbyteriani.sm 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  enumeration  is  the  niiHij  which 
is  secured  hy  the  system  of  representative  assemblies.  It 
is  thus  forcibly  stated  by  Dr.  Thornwell :  "The 
government  of  the  Church  is  not  intrusted  to  individ- 
uals, nor  to  the  mass  of  believers,  but  to  councils. 
Every  j udicial  and  legislative  function  is  performed 
by  courts  alone.  Government  is  not  administered  by 
a  single  individual;  that  would  be  monarchy;  nor  by 
a  privileged  class;  that  would  be  oligarchy;  nor  im- 
mediately by  the  people;  that  would  be  democracy  ; 
but  it  is  administered  by  representative  assemblies. 
These  constitute  a  bond  which  brings  all  th'e  parts 
together  into  unity,  and  gives  to  the  Church  the 
property  of  indefinite  expan.sibility. "  "A  single 
congregation  is  governed  by  the  Parochial  Presbytery ; 
several  associated  congregations  by  the  Classical  Pres- 
bytery ;  the  whole  Church  by  a  Presbytery  of  repre- 
sentative Presbyters  from  all  its  bounds, ' '  the  General 
Assembly.  "This  principle  of  representation  is 
capable  of  embodying  any  number  of  believers. 
Whole  continents  may  be  made  one  body.  There  is 
but  one  Church,  a  set  of  congregations  bound  together 
by  the  nexus  of  one  parliament.  Each  congregation 
has  every  element  of  the  Uni\ersal  Church,  and  the 
Universal  Church  has  no  attribute  which  may  not  be 
found  in  one  congregation.  There  is  no  organic  dif- 
ference between  the  Church  Session  and  the  largest 
General  Assembly. "  "  Only  two  churches  on  earth 
realize  this  idea  of  Church  unity,  Rome  and  our  own. 
But  these  are  the  poles  apart  as  to  the  system  by 
which  they  realize  it.  Rome,  with  her  infallible 
Pope  at  the  head,  and  with  graded  authorities  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  earth,  one  class  subservient  to 
another,  secures  a  terrible  unity,  bending  all  abjectly 
to  one  throne.  Our  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
secures  unity  with  the  most  perfect  freedom." 

COROLLARIES. 

I.  Presbyterians,  in  accepting  the  statement  of  their 
Shorter  Catechism  that  "the  Word  of  God  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is 
the  only  rule  given  to  direct  us  how  we  may  glorify 
and  enjoy  Him,"  and  that  they  teach  "  what  man  is 
to  believe  concerning  God,  and  what  duty  God  re- 
quires of  man,"  regard  the  Bible  as  a  book  for  the 
world,  and  for  all  generations  to  the  end  of  time;  that 
the  system  of  doctrine  and  duty  contained  in  it  is  a 
fixed  and  final  system,  and  not  one  introductory  to  a 
higher;  that  it  is  one  needing  no  addition;  one  never 
to  become  obsolete,  never  to  be  supplemented   by 
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another  revelation.  They  believe  that  while  the 
canon  of  Scripture  is  complete,  that  the  principles 
contained  in  it  admit  of  endless  evolution  and  expan- 
sion, with  infinite  capacity  for  adaptation  to  all  the 
varying  conditions  of  human  life,  and  that  therefore 
the  Bible  will  be  sufficient  for  all  the  new  forms  of 
civilization  which  may  arise;  sufficient  for  all  the 
new  ethical  problems  that  may  demand  eolution; 
snfficicnt  to  antagonize  all  the  new  forms  of  error 
that  may  menace  humanity;  sufficient  to  lead  on  the 
race  to  the  highest  spiritual  development  of  which  it 
is  capable.  They  do  not  admit,  therefore,  that  "  the 
old  view  of  the  Bil)le  is  fading  from  their  vision,"  or 
that  there  is  any  need  "to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
divine  revelation  by  adding  to  the  Bible  the  revela- 
tion of  Nature,  and  of  man's  reason  and  moral  con- 
sciousness," or  that  "religion  has  much  to  hope,  and 
the  old  theology  much  to  fear,  from  scientific  dis- 
closures. ' ' 

II.  The  Presbyterian  polity  is  one  that  f  urnLshes  the 
best  security  for  llie  protection  of  the  rir/Iils  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Household  of  Faith,  with  its  ascending  series 
of  courts,  each  larger  than  the  one  above  it,  thus  pledg- 
ing to  each  individual  member  the  protection  fur- 
nished by  the  Impartial  expression  of  the  matured 
judgment  and  sense  of  justice  of  the  entire  body. 
A  local  prejudice  might  work  injustice  to  an  aggrieved 
member  who  sought  vindication  from  his  Church 
Session,  but  it  would  be  his  privilege  to  apjjeal  to  the 
Presbytery,  and,  if  need  be,  to  the  Synod  and  General 
Assembly;  so  that  in  each  court  the  assurance  would 
become  greater  that  no  local  prej  iidice  could  affect  the 
decision  of  the  body  representing  the  entire  Church. 
And  what  is  still  more  important,  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  constitution  and  to  the  work  of  the 
Church  may  be  subjected  to  the  same  review  and 
control,  so  that  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  whole 
body  may  be  secured  in  all  matters  affecting  its  in- 
terests, whether  in  domestic  or  missionary  fields. 

III.  The  organic  structure  of  Presbytcrianism  is 
admirably  adapted  to  give  it  slabilili/  and  enlaryement. 
The  minister  to  labor  in  word  and  doctrine,  the 
ruling  elder  to  co-operate  with  him  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  spiritual  government  and  instruction,  the 
deacon  to  have  oversight  of  the  temporal  interests  of 
the  Church;  each  working  in  his  own  appropriate 
sphere,  and  all  acting  in  unison,  with  reference  to  a 
common  end  ;  all  this  forms  a  combination,  for  sta- 
bility and  for  efficiency  not  to  be  surpassed.  And 
the  adaptation  of  this  organization  to  bring  under 
cultivation  outlying  fields  hitherto  unoccupied  and 
destitute,  is  equally  evident.  All  that  is  requisite  is 
for  the  minister,  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  commis- 
sion, to  go  forth  proclaiming  the  Message  of  Salvation 
through  Christ,  in  dependence  upon  the  power  of  the 
Spirit ;  and,  as  he  sows  the  good  seed,  and  God  gives 
the  increase,  he  has  authority  to  gather  those  from 
without  into  the  household  of  fiiith,  and  to  complete 
the  organization  of  a  new  church  by  ordaining  such 


elders  and  deacons  as  the  people  may  select.  And 
the  body  thus  constituted  is  a  church,  prepared  not 
only  for  its  special  work  in  the  field  where  it  has  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,  but  prepared  also  to 
affiliate  with  other  churches  which  have  been  organ- 
ized in  like  manner,  until  they  form  a  Presbytery  ; 
and  when  churches  continue  to  multiply,  new  Pres- 
byteries constitute  the  Synod,  and  when  Synods 
become  sufficiently  numerous,  they  form  a  General 
.\s.senibly.  Distinct  churches  thus  organized  have  all 
the  corporate  efficiency  which  belongs  to  the  inde- 
pendent or  congregational  system,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  connected  by  a  bond  of 
union  which  enables  them  to  co-operate  as  a  unit, 
each  developing  its  own  spiritual  life,  and  yet  all 
assimilated,  by  a  common  standard  of  doctrine  and 
discipline,  into  one  body,  compacted  together,  yet 
acting  freely  through  all  its  members,  stable  in 
structure,  flexible  in  administration,  conservative  in 
principle,  aggressive  in  work,  thoroughly  furnished 
with  every  instrumentality  for  the  extension  of  its 
boundaries,  whether  in  the  home  or  in  the  foreign 
field. 

IV.  Presbyterianisrii  illustrates  more  than  the  mere 
logical  connection  which  exists  between  religious  and 
ciril  liberty.  It  could  be  easy  to  show  how  the  system 
gives  development  to  the  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility, and  to  a  manly  spirit  of  personal  independ- 
ence, but  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
spirit  which  wifl  not  brook  sacerdotal  tjranny  in  the 
Church  will  not  submit  to  civil  despotism  in  the 
State.  While  there  are  sj'stems  of  faith  and  forms 
of  government  which  enchain  and  enfeeble  the 
understanding  by  suppressing  free  inquiry  and  com- 
mitting both  thought  and  conscience  to  the  keeping 
of  spiritual  rulers,  the  tendency  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian system  has  always  been  just  the  reverse  of 
this.  The  saddest  and  yet  the  brightest  pages  of 
Presbyterian  ecclesiastical  history  are  those  which 
recount  the  struggles  of  our  fathers  in  behalf  of 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience.  It  is  needless  to 
portray  the  practical  power  of  these  principles, 
as  they  have  been  so  often  illustrated  in  heroic 
conflicts  for  the  right  and  the  true,  whether  in  the 
glens  of  Scotland  or  at  the  foot  of  the  heath-clad 
Grampians,  forever  a,ssociated  with  the  story  of  con- 
flict for  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant;  or  in  the 
plains  of  Holland,  made  immortal  by  the  reef 
Republic  which  sprang  from  them;  or  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  men  determined  to  maintain 
their  rights  held  out  to  the  bitter  end;  or  in  the 
secluded  valleys  of  the  Loire;  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  from  which  men  of  unconquerable  courage 
went  everywhere  to  seek  the  liberty  for  which  they 
battled  in  vain  at  home;  or  in  Switzerland,  among 
the  great  Alpine  barriers  which  have  so  often  been 
the  fortresses  both  of  faith  and  of  freedom. 

V.  Presbyterianism  is  characterized  also  by  its 
catholicily.    While  it  asserts  that  the  Scriptures  reveal 
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a  system  of  Church  government  as  well  as  of  doctrine, 
it  by  no  means  makes  the  former  of  equal  importance 
with  the  latter.  Much  less  in  claiming  a  polity  of 
Divine  ordering  do  tliey  unchurch  those  wlio  hold 
different  views  of  ecclesiastical  government.  This 
principle  is  distinctly  recognized  in  their  Standards, 
wherein  it  is  declared,  "The  visible  unity  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  though  obscured,  is  not  destroyed  by 
its  division  into  different  denominations  of  professing 
Christians,  but  all  those  who  maintain  the  Word  and 
Sacraments  in  their  fundamental  integrity  are  to  be 
recognized  as  true  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ. ' ' 

' '  The  visible  Church  consists  of  all  those  throughout 
the  world  who  profess  the  true  religion,  together  with 
their  children,  and  is  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God."  "The  Com- 
munion of  Saints  is  to  be  extended  to  all  those  who, 
in  every  place,  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. ' ' 

The  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  was  held  in 
1643,  but  in  the  "Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,"  in  1581,  it  is  declared,  "Besides  these 
assemblies  there  is  another  more  general  kind  of 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  world, 
representing  the  Universal  Church,  which  is  the  body 
of  Christ."  There  is  nothing  in  the  system  of  Pres- 
byterians which  warrants  intolerance  or  exclusive 
claims  to  covenant  mercy.  They  recognize  all  who 
are  united  by  faith  to  Christ  as  members  of  His 
mystical  body.  Tliey  admit  that  as  one  who  "  liolds 
the  Head"  may  be  a  true  Christian,  notwithstanding 
a  defective  creed,  so  a  church  may  be  a  church  of 
Christ,  notwithstanding  a  .  defective  organization. 
They  do  not  deny  that  the  ordination  of  ministers 
may  be  valid  even  when  it  is  irregular.  They  re- 
ceive ministers  of  other  Evangelical  churches  into 
their  own  without  recjuiring  a  second  ordination,  just 
as  tlie  Church  of  England  (before  the  days  of  Laud) 
received  ministers  from  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  the  continent  for  a  hundred  years  after  the  Re- 
formation. 

The  Presbyterian  is  not  a  broad  Church  in  the 
sen.se  of  sacrificing  any  cardinal  principle  for  the 
sake  of  conciliating  those  to  whom  it  is  unpalatable; 
but  it  is  broad  enough  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
true  Christian  unity  may  exist  where  there  is  little 
outward  uniformity,  and  that  this  unity  not  only 
maj',  but  must,  exist  among  all  whose  lives  are  hid 
with  Clirist  in  God.  Clieiishing  such  sentiments  as 
these,  tliey  can,  tlierefore,  without  doing  any  violence 
to  their  principles  or  preferences,  in  the  most  cordial 
way,  unite  with  Christians  of  other  names  iu  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures;  they 
can  labor  with  others  in  the  promotion  of  genuine 
re\ivals  of  religion;  they  can  invite  others  to  the 
Sacrament  table,  and  sit  at  theirs,  and  thus,  while 
ever  ready  to  defend  their  orthodox  creed  and  Scrip- 
tural form  of  government,  they  demonstrate  their 
regard  for  the  communion  of  .saints,  by  extending  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  ministers  of  other  denomina- 


tions, by  laboring  with  them  iu  every  good  word 
and  work,  and  in  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  all  who 
are  toiling  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  Truth  and 
Righteousness  iu  the  world. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  by  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  Breed,  d.d.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the  same 
subject  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jloses  D.  Hoge,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. ,  has  so  ably  presented,  and  iu  which  he 
hopes  a  Manual  of  Presbyterianism  may  be  written, 
m.-iy  be  appropriately  added  to  what  Dr.  Hoge  has 
said.  Though  covering  somewhat  the  same  ground, 
it  has  some  different  points  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
interest  and  profit  to  the  reader : — 

"1.  Preshijicrianism  in  Polity. — A  presbyter  is  an 
elder;  and  a  church  iu  which  a  body  of  elders  forms 
an  active  and  efficient  governing  force  is,  in  so  far 
forth,  a  Presbyterian,  church.  And  no  intelligent 
Bible  student  needs  to  be  informed  that  such  an 
eldership  has  existed  iu  the  Church,  at  least  from 
the  time  when  that  Church  was  held  in  Egyptian 
bondage.  Out  of  the  burning  bush  c;ime  the  com- 
mand, 'Go,  call  the  elders.'  And  from  this  time  we 
read  of  these  elders,  iu  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuter- 
onomy, Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings,  down  to 
the  e-vile.  From  exile  they  returned  with  the  people. 
Among  the  first  antagonists  of  Jesus  were  '  the 
elders.'  The  apostles  ordained  elders  in  every  city. 
These  elders  continued,  as  we  believe,  among  theWal- 
denses  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  With  a 
single  exception,  they  then  reappeared  in  every  great 
body  of  believers.  Thus,  through  all  the  changes  in 
the  Church,  the  eldership  has  been  our  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  of  fire  by  night.  Moses  passes  away, 
and  Joshua;  the  rule  of  the  Judges  and  the  Kings 
comes  to  an  end;  with  Malachi,  the  heroic  riwe  of  the 
old  prophets  expires ;  and  at  last,  priest,  Le vite,  tab- 
ernacle, temple,  altar,  sacrifice,  and  the  holy  city 
itself,  are  all  abolished,  while  the  eldership,  modified 
as  to  some  of  its  functions,  yet  the  same  in  its  essential 
character,  still  remains,  and  will  remain  to  the  end 
of  time,  as  the  one,  enduring,  ruling  office  in  the 
Church  of  God.  And  in  heaven,  with  the  four  living 
creatures  who  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  re- 
deemed, the  four-and-twenty  elders  represent  the 
ministry  and  government  of  the  Church. 

"  The  New  Testament  elders  include  those  who 
bear  rule  only,  and  those  who  both  preach  and  rule, 
(1  Tim.  V.  17).  As  rulers,  all  are  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality;  and  the  preaching  elders  are  all  of 
equal  rank  and  authority.  Neander  writes,  '  It  is 
certiiin  that  every  church  was  governed  by  a  union 
of  the  elders  or  overseers  chosen  from  among  them- 
selves, and  we  find  among  them  no  individual  dis- 
tinguished above  the  rest.'  And  Dr.  John  Reynolds, 
second  to  no  ecclesiastic  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  his  time,  replying  to  an  offensive  sermon  of  Ban- 
croft, wrote  as  follows:  '  .Vll  who  h.ive  for  five  hun- 
dred years  ])ast,  endeavored  the  reformation  of  the 
,  Church,  have  taught  that  all  pastors,  whether  they 
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be  bishops  or  priests,  are  invested  with  equal  author- 
ity and  power.' 

"But  the  Bride  of  Christ  is  one,  not  many.  And 
organization  is  a  Presbyterian  instinct.  A  score  of 
Presbyterians  in  contiguity  in  the  heart  of  Asia  will 
as  surely  organize  themselves,  by  the  election  of  a 
board  of  ruling  elders,  as  tlie  sun  will  rise  in  the 
morning.  Half-a-dozen  Presbyterian  churches,  find 
them  where  you  may,  will  inevitably  form  themselves 
into  a  Presbytery,  and  the  Presbyteries  into  a  Synod, 
and  the  Synods  into  a  General  Assembly.  A  member 
of  a  Presbyterian  church,  tried  and  censured  by  a 
church  Session,  may  appeal  to  the  Presbytery,  thence 
to  the  Synod,  and  thence  again  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  is,  as  the  writer  believes,  the  inherent  and 
inalienable  right  of  every  member  of  a  Presbyterian 
church,  even  the  poorest  and  humblest,  to  have  his 
or  her  case  finally  adjudicated  upon  by  the  whole 
Church  in  General  Assembly  convened,  or  by  a  com- 
mission, the  representative  of  the  Assembly,  and  thus 
also  the  representative  of  the  Church. 

' '  '  The  radical  principles  of  Presbyterian  Church 
government  and  discipline  are :  That  the  several  dif- 
ferent congregations  of  believers,  taken  collectively, 
constitute  one  Church  of  Chri.st,  emphatically  called 
the  Church;  that  a  larger  part  of  the  Church,  or  a 
representation  of  it,  should  govern  a  smaller,  or 
determine  matters  of  controversy  which  arise  therein; 
that,  in  like  manner,  a  representation  of  the  whole 
should  govern  and  determine  in  regard  to  every  part, 
and  to  all  the  parts  united;  that  is,  that  a  majority 
shall  govern;  and  consequently,  that  appeals  may  be 
carried  from  lower  to  higher  judicatories,  till  they 
be  finally  decided  by  the  collected  wisdom  and  united 
voice  of  the  whole  Church. '  (See  note  under  Chapter 
XII,  of  the  '  Form  of  Government  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  United  Stxites  of  America.') 

' '  The  power  exercised  by  the  eldership  is  that  of 
the  church  which  it  represents,  and  for  which  it  acts. 
For  the  purposes  of  their  appointment,  the  elders  are 
the  church.  Their  acts  are,  within  their  .sphere,  the 
acts  of  the  church.  This  power  includes,  1.  That 
of  ordination,  the  power  to  say  who  seem  to  posses.s 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  eldership,  and  to  authorize  their  en- 
trance into  office.  Timothy  was  ordained  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery;  Paul,  as 
an  elder,  laying  on  his  hands  with  the  rest  (1  Tim. 
iv,  14;  2  Tim.  i,  6).  2.  The  power  to  embody  the 
chief  doctrines  of  Scripture,  as  seen  in  the  light 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  given  them,  in  a  Confes- 
sion of  Faith;  3.  To  prepare  and  issue  a  directory  of 
wor.ship;  4.  To  establish  constitutional  rules  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  power  vested  in  the  church 
shall  reach  its  objects;  and,  5,  To  prescribe  the  terms 
upon  which  applicants  may  enter,  and  members  re- 
main in  the  communion  of  the  church. 

' '  This,  then,  is  Presbj-terianism,  as  a  sy.stem  of 
Church  government.     Its  core  is  the  eldership — the 


whole  eldership  being  the  organ  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  church,  and  a  portion  of  it,  specially 
ordained  thereto,  being  appointed  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  pulpit  and  the  pastoral  oflice;  as  rulers, 
all  elders  being  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and 
as  ministers,  all  on  a  like  level  of  perfect  equality. 
There  is  no  prim  us  inter  pares — no  first  among  equals 
— but  all  are  pares  in,  Ckristo  prima — ^all  equals  in 
Christ,  who  is  the  first.  The  whole  Church  is  com- 
pacted into  unity  by  a  system  of  courts — lower,  higher 
and  highest — the  lowest  being  subordinate  to  the  next 
higher,  and  all  to  the  highest.  '  Here,'  writes  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Scotch 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  Scotch  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  '  Here  is  su- 
periority without  tyranny,  parity  without  confusion 
and  disorder,  and  subjection  without  slavery.' 

"  Of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  the  late  distinguished 
Roman  Catholic,  Archbishop  Hughes,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows:— 'Though  it  is  my  privilege  to  regard  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  General  Assembly  as  usur- 
pation, still,  I  must  say,  with  every  man  acquainted 
with  the  mode  in  which  it  is  organized,  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  popular  and  political  government,  its 
structure  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  Congress  itself. 
It  acts  on  the  principle  of  a  radiating  centre,  and  is 
without  equal  or  rival  among  the  other  denomina- 
tions of  the  country. ' 

"2.  Preshylcrianism.  in  doctrine. — As  the  venerable 
Dr.  Samuel  Miller  well  says, '  Presbyterianism  has  gen- 
erally been  distinguished  for  the  stress  it  has  laid  upon 
sound  doctrine.'  Its  symbol  is  the  open  Bible.  Its 
watchword  is,  'to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.' 
It  has  been  wont  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit  as  uttered  in  the  Word  (Ezek.  iii,  17; 
3  Tim.  i,  13;  1  Tim.  iv,  6).  May  the  day  never  come 
when,  on  this  point,  it  shall  allow  itself  to  utter  an 
uncertain  sound! 

"The  system  of  doctrine  with  which  it  is  most 
closely  allied  is  that  which  men  call  Calvinism.  Of 
this  system,  as  embodied  in  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, the  able  and  candid  Dr.  Curry,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  writes:  'It  is  the  clearest  and  most 
comprehensive  system  of  doctrine  ever  formed — a 
comprehensive  embodiment  of  nearly  all  the  precious 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  Some  of  the  best  fruits  of 
Christian  life,  and  the  noblest  specimens  of  Christian 
character,  have  been  exhibited  among  those  who  have 
been,  at  least  in  theory,  Calvinists. '  And  the  words 
of  the  historian  Froude  have  become  quite  familiar: 
'When  all  else  has  feiled,  .  .  .  Cahinism  has  ever 
borne  an  inflexible  front  to  illusion  and  mendacity, 
and  has  preferred  rather  to  be  ground  to  powder, 
like  flint,  than  to  bend  before  violence,  or  melt  under 
enervating  temptation.' 

"This  system,  as  we  understand  it,  embraces  the 
following  points — (1)  The  sovereignty  of  an  infinitely 
wise  and  holy  God,  who  created  the  worlds  after  a 
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plan  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  who  retains  absolute 
control  over  tbem,  even  to  the  smallest  atom  and  to  l 
the  most  insignificant  event;  (2)  the  condition  of 
man  by  nature,  not  that  of  weakness  or  sickness,  but 
that  of  death,  and  therefore  of  doom  to  burial  in 
everlasting  darkness;  (3)  the  purpose  of  infinite 
goodness  to  rescue  from  that  death  a  multitude  which 
no  man  can  number;  (4)  for  this  end,  to  give  the 
Son  of  God,  very  God  of  very  God  and  perfect  man, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  live  a 
life  of  perfect  obedience,  and  die  the  death  of  the 
cross,  and  by  this  life  and  this  death  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete satisfaction  to  Divine  law  and  justice,  and  to 
effect  a  reconcilement  to  God  of  those  for  whom  the 
obedience  wiia  rendered  and  the  death  endured;  (5) 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  apply  to  the  heart  this 
purchased  redemption,  to  regenerate  the  soul,  and 
enable  and  persuade  it  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ  as 
He  is  offered  in  the  Gospel ;  (6)  justification  by 
faith,  pardon  and  acceptance  on  account  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  the  sinner,  and 
received  by  faith  alone;  (7)  the  sure  perseverance  to 
the  end  of  all  the  justified. 

"From  some  cause  or  other,  Presbyterianism  in 
government  has  ever  shown  a  strong  affinity  for  Cal- 
vinism in  doctrine.  Mr.  Barnes  finds  the  secret  of 
this  affinity  in  the  oneness  of  principle  that  underlies 
the  two;  the  principle  of  regularity,  of  government, 
of  order;  the  idea  that  things  are,  and  should  be  fixed 
and  stable,  that  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  of  society, 
of  individuals,  should  be  guided  by  settled  princi- 
ples, and  not  left  to  chance  and  hap-hazard.  Calvin- 
ism recognizes  the  truth  that  God  works  through 
decree,  and  towards  a  predestined  end.  Thus  Pres- 
byterian government  and  Calvinistic  doctrine  are 
twin  children  of  the  same  great  ideas  of  order,  rule, 
regularity ;  and  hence,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  are 
found  together. 

' '  3.  Presbyterianism  in  worship. — The  genius  of  Pres- 
byterianism repudiates  a  fixed  and  imperative  liturgy ; 
for,  not  only  do  the  infinitely  varied  and  ever  va^- 
ing  needs  of  man  defy  attempts  to  reduce  them  to 
programme,  but,  as  history  unmistakably  testifies, 
such  liturgies  tend — though,  in  the  experience  of 
many  excellent  Christians,  true  piety  counteracts  the 
tendency — yet  they  do  tend  strongly  toward  what  is 
known  as  '  Ritualism ;'  and  Ritualism,  again,  tends 
strongly  to  substitute  the  things  which  the  eye  hath 
seen  and  the  ear  hath  heard,  for  the  things  which  the 
ej-e  hath  not  seen  and  the  ear  hath  not  heard;  further, 
it  tends  to  discharge  both  brain  and  heart  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  worship  of  God,  to  reduce  worship 
to  mere  formal  rit«  and  ceremony,  and  to  replace  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  of  God's  inspiration  with  the 
reading  and  saying  'Amen'  to  prayers  of  man's 
composition. 

"  Presbyterianism  makes  it  a  chief  duty  of  the 
Cliurch,  by  preaching,  to  place  and  keep  revealed 
truth  before  the  minds  of  the  people.    The  command 


which  Jesus  left  with  His  di.sciples,  as  the  clouds 
received  Him  out  of  their  sight,  was,  Go,  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  apostle  says,  Christ  sent  me  not  to 
administer  .sacraments,  but  to  preach,  and  he  writes 
to  Timothy,  'I  charge  thee  before  God  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  preach  the  word;'  and  preaching 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  worship.  True  preaching 
and  hearing  are  worship. 

' '  True  worship  is  the  response  of  the  heart  to  truth 
perceived  by  the  mind.  The  heart  is  the  bell. 
Truth  is  the  tongue  of  the  bell,  and  the  perceiving 
mind  is  the  force  that  brings  the  tongue  of  the  bell 
against  its  sides.  It  is  the  perceived  majesty  of  God 
that  fills  with  awe,  the  })crccircd  justice  of  God  that 
fills  the  sinner  with  dread,  the  perceived  goodness  of 
God  that  fills  with  grateful  love.  And  Presbyte- 
rianism laj's  it  upon  the  minister  to  spend  large 
portions  of  every  week  in  filling  his  mind,  by  study 
and  prayer,  with  some  great,  commanding  truth  of 
God's  holy  Word;  to  come  into  the  pulpit  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and,  under  the  stimulus  imparted  by 
these  truths  thus  pondered  and  prayed  over,  to  lead 
the  peojile  in  their  devotions;  and  the  people  are  to 
come  to  the  House  of  God  from  their  closets,  where 
they  have  prayed  for  their  pastor,  that  the  good 
Spirit  may  rest  upon  him  as  a  Spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication,  and  may  give  him  insight  into  their 
wants  and  woes,  their  yearnings,  their  discourage- 
ments, the  spiritual  and  other  necessities  of  them- 
selves and  their  households,  so  that  he  may  gather 
them  up  in  his  spirit,  and  bear  them  on  his  heart 
before  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace.  When  the 
people  listen  in  this  spirit  to  the  gospel  message,  the 
truth  goes  into  mind  and  heart,  and  becomes  food 
for  their  devotions.  And  this  service,  when  the 
ideal  is  at  all  realized — as  in  millions  of  instances  it 
is  realized — is  social  devotion  in  its  loftiest  style. 

"4.  Presbijtcrianiam  in  history. — This  is  a  subject 
with  which  Presbyterians  should  be  very  familiar. 
That  Presbyterianism,  wherever  its  roll-call  is  an- 
swered by  more  than  a  corporal's  guard,  should  make 
itself  felt  in  the  course  of  events,  is  a  simple  matter 
of  necessity.  Accustomed  as  Presbyterians  are  to  the 
exercise  of  the  rightof  private  judgment;  constituted 
as  they  are  into  a  series  of  representative  govern- 
ments, the  people  being  the  depositary',  and  their 
chosen  representatives  being  the  organ  of  church 
power,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  they  sat  quietly  by 
and  took  no  part  in  the  great  movements  that  so 
largely  involve  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom 
among  men.  There  have  been  times  in  which  Pres- 
byterians were  constrained  simply  to  testify  and 
endure.  But  there  have  also  been  times,  in  many  a 
land,  where  there  was  found  other  work  to  be  done. 

"  When  Francis II,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Charles  IX 
and  the  Guises  undertook  the  extirpation  of  tlie  best 
half  of  the  French  population,  Presbyterians  were  not 
the  men  to  come  forward,  and,  quietly  laying  their 
heads  upon  the  block,  to  ask  the  privilege  of  having 
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them  taken  off.  When  every  right  of  man  was  men- 
aced, the  Huguenots  found  a  Coligny  to  organize  and 
lead  them;  and  from  that  hour,  through  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  on  through 
the  awful  years  of  the  Dragonnades,  Presbyterianism 
testified  and  fought,  bkd  and  died  for  the  good  old 
cause.  And  it  is  enough  to  make  man  thank  God 
that  he  is  a  man,  to  read  the  story  of  Presbyterian 
heroism  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  awful  days 
of  Philip  and  Alva. 

"The  very  name  of  Scotland  Ciills  up  a  ho.st  of  thrill- 
ing associations.  More  than  ouee  the  patriotic  activ- 
ity of  the  General  Assembly  saved  the  Reformation 
in  Britain,  and  once,  at  least,  Presbyterianism  saved 
constitutional  liberty  for  mankind.  When  Went- 
worth  could  write  to  his  master  from  Ireland,  '  In 
this  island  the  king  is  as  absolute  as  any  prince 
in  the  whole  world  could  be;'  when  Laud  could 
report  to  his  royal  chief  that,  thanks  to  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  and  his  omnipresent  spies,  no 
conventicle  could  be  held  in  the  realm  without 
his  cognizance;  when  Charles,  with  his  Star-Cham- 
ber,  held  the  State  where  Laud  held  the  Church, 
and  only  one  Mordecai  sat  in  the  gate  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  despots  and  break  the  monotony  of 
despotism^then  it  was  that  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland  spoiled  the  whole  well-laid  scheme!  Then 
came  the  wild  outburst  at  St.  Giles'  Church  in 
Edinburgh,  followed  by  the  sublime  scene  iu  Grey- 
friars  Cliurcliyard,  where  men  signed  the  Cove- 
nant with  their  own  blood — scenes  and  acts  which, 
in  their  remote  consequences,  took  off  the  heads 
of  Wentworth,  Laud,  and  Charles,  and  secured 
liberty  for  mankind ! 

' '  Carlyle  says,  '  The  tumult  in  the  High  Church  at 
Edinburgh  spread  into  a  universal  battle,  a  struggle 
over  all  these  realms;  there  came  out,  after  fifty  years' 
struggling,  what  we  call  the  glorious  Revolution,  a 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  free  Parliaments,  and  much 
else.'  Macauley  \vrites,  'To  this  step' — that  is,  the 
attempt  to  enslave  Scotland — •'  our  country  owes  its 
freedom.'  And  Hallam  writes,  'la  its  ultimate  re- 
sults, it  preserved  the  liberties,  and  overthrew  the 
monarchy  of  England.' 

"While  persecution  was  developing  Presbyterian 
heroism  in  Scotland,  it  was  poojiling  the  wilds  of 
America  with  Presbyterians;  and  at  the  first  blast  of 
the  trumpc't  of  iu;lep?ndence,  they  sprang  to  arms, 
every  man  of  them,  to  lay  down  those  arms  again 
only  when  independence  had  been  secured.  Mr. 
Bancroft  truly  says,  '  The  first  voice  publicly  raised 
in  America  to  dissolve  all  connection  with  Great 
Britain  came,  not  from  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land, not  from  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  not  from  the 
planters  of  Virginia,  but  from  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Presbyterians.'  In  the  Congress  of  the  Declaration, 
there  was  just  one  clergyman,  and  he  was  a  Presby- 
terian; and  when  the  assembly  wavered,  his  eloquent 
voice  proved  a  heavy  weight  in  the  scale  of  decision. 


' '  Nor  should  o>ir  Presbyterian  Manual  lack  vivid 
portraits  of  the  characters  which  have  been  formed 
in  its  nursery  and  have  illustrated  the  brilliant 
pages  of  Presbyterian  history.  There  should  appear 
that  scene  in  the  old  Bastile — a,  venerable  man  in 
chains.  King  Henry  III  stimding  near,  his  courtiers 
all  around,  while  the  king  exclaims  :  '  Recant,  or  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  give  you  up  to  your  enemies; 
these  two  girls  here  are  to  be  burned  to-morrow.' 
'Sire,'  replied  Palissy,  the  potter,  'listen  to  me, 
and  I  will  teach  thee  to  talk  like  a  king.  /  ennnot  he 
compelled  io  do  lerong ! '  And  Knox  should  be  there, 
in  mauy  a  crisis  of  his  eventful  life;  as  when  on  trial 
before  the  Queen  upon  a  charge  of  treason,  and 
reminded  that  he  was  not  there  to  preach,  exclaim- 
ing, 'I  am  here  to  speak  the  truth,  and  speak  the 
truth  I  will,  impugn  it  whoso  list.'  Melville,  too, 
should  be  deiiictcd  there,  sent  to  remonstrate  with 
King  James  against  some  of  his  many  outrages, 
catching  the  monarch  by  his  robes,  and  exclaiming, 
'  Thou  God's  silly  vassal,  there  are  two  kings  and 
kingdoms  in  Scotland — King  James  and  King  Christ 
Jesus,  whose  subject  King  James  is,  and  of  whose 
kingdom  he  is  not  king,  lord,  nor  head,  but  a 
member. ' 

"Nor  should  women  be  omitted  from  the  record ;  as, 
for  example,  Charlotte  de  Laval,  sitting  by  her  hus- 
band, the  great  Admiral  Coligny,  on  the  balcony  of 
their  castle,  and  asking,  '  Husband,  why  do  you  not 
openly  avow  jour  faith,  as  your  brother  Andelot 
has  done?'  'Sound  your  own  soul,'  was  his  reply: 
'  are  you  prepared  to  be  chased  into  e.xile  with  your 
children,  and  to  see  your  husband  hunted  to  the 
death?  I  will  give  you  three  weeks  to  consider,  and 
then  I  will  take  your  advice. '  She  looked  at  him 
a  moment  through  her  tears,  and  said,  '  Husband, 
the  three  weeks  are  ended;  do  your  duty,  and  leave 
us  to  God  ! '  And  he  did !  There,  too,  should  be 
seen  Mrs.  Welsh,  the  daughter  of  Knox,  ijleading 
with  King  James  to  allow  her  dying  husband  to  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  aud  breathe  once  more  his  native 
air.  'He  may,  if  he  will  conform,'  is  the  brutal 
reply.  Gathering  up  the  corners  of  her  apron  she 
answers,  '  Your  Majesty,  I  will  sooner  keep  his  head 
here!' 

' '  We  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  a  more  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  our  polity,  the  his- 
tory of  our  Church,  the  services  it  has  rendered  to  all 
the  best  interests  of  man,  and  the  characters  that 
have  glorified  its  career,  woiUd  fill  especially  our 
younger  people  with  a  new  enthusiasm  for  all  that 
pertains  to  its  name,  its  interests,  and  its  growth  iu 
the  world. ' ' 

Presbyterian  Journal,  The,  was  established  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  by  Rev.  J.  Ford  Sutton, 
D.  D.,  with  the  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  as 
its  editor-in-chief.  It  began  .as  a  single  four-paged 
sheet,  and  was  designed  to  be  thf  low-priced  family 
paper  of  our  Church.      In  1880  its  publLshers,  The 
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Presbyterian  Journal  Company,  became  the  official 
publishers  of  the  volume  containing  the  papers  and 
proceedings  of  the  Second  General  Council  of  the  j 
Ecumenical  Presbj'teriau  Alliance,  which  met  that 
year  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  editors  of  the 
Council  volume,  Eev.  R.  M.  Patterson,  D.D.,  imme- 
diately following  that,  became  also  editor  of  the 
paper.  Its  circulation  is  extended  and  extending. 
It  gives  promptly  and  fully  Church  news  from  all  \ 
quarters;  makes  a  specialty  of  reading  for  mothers 
and  children;  of  the  Sunday-school  lessons,  and  of 
the  mission  work;  has  contributions  from  the  best 
pens  in  the  Church;  freely  discusses  in  its  editorial 
and  other  columns  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  is 
choice  in  its  selections  for  the  devotional  life.  Its 
platform  is  conservative,  orthodox,  catholic  Presby- 
terianism,  but  favoring  free  discussion  by  progressives, 
in  the  conviction  that  the  old  truths  will  be  strength- 
ened thereby.  Dr.  Patterson  is  a  writer  of  acknow- 
ledged ability;  and  whilst  not  opposed,  by  any 
means,  to  a  free  and  full  expression  of  opinion  by 
correspondents  through  the  Journal,  on  the  great 
theologiciil  and  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day 
has  always  firmly  but  courteously,  adhered  to  "the 
old  paths." 

Presbyterian  Literature,  Diffusion  of. 
Literature  is  thought  made  visible,  tangible,  port- 
able. It  is  a  chief  medium  of  contact  between  mind 
and  mind.  As  such  it  ranks  among  the  most  potent 
of  moral  forces.  For  mind  is  a  sensitive  plant  that 
feels  and  often  thrills  under  and  is  sometimes  per- 
manently modified  by  the  touch  of  a  single  thought. 
Into  the  mind  of  one  tottering  on  the  brink  of  moral 
ruin,  the  thought  of  what  he  is  losing,  of  what  may 
yet  be  possible  for  him  to  achieve,  has  come  like  the 
touch  of  an  angel's  finger  to  save  him  and  revolu- 
tionize his  life.  And  one  thought  is  often  a.s  potent 
to  slay  as  another  is  to  save. 

And  when  a  thought  has  done,  or  at  least  begun 
its  work  in  the  mind  that  gave  it  birth,  it  may  go 
forth  and  repeat  that  work  in  other  minds,  and  set 
up  a  new  series  of  mind-moulding  thinkings  that 
shall  never  end.  That  thought  may  modify  opinion, 
may  change  the  creed,  may  introduce  a  new  and 
powerful  element  into  the  dominant  aim,  motive  and 
purpose,  and  thus  determine  the  conduct,  and  thus 
the  destiny. 

The  power  of  written  or  printed  thought  marks 
almost  the  whole  pathway  of  religious  progress. 
The  moulding  influence  on  the  world's  history  of 
those  ten  mighty  words — the  decalogue — overpasses 
the  reach  of  the  imagination.  Under  the  reading  of 
a  few  sentences  of  the  book  recovered  from  the  rub- 
bish in  the  temple  cloisters  at  Jerusalem,  the  king  i 
rent  his  clothes  in  anguish  of  heart.  And  the  read- 
ing of  that  Book  in  the  ears  of  the  people  issued  in  a 
religious  awalccning  that  .shook  the  land  from  Dan  to 
Beershcha.  To  this  power  the  Reformation  owed  its 
rapid  progress  and  sweeping  success.     Tracts  from  , 


Wyclif 's  pen  stole  from  hand  to  hand  into  countless 
homes,  and  the  theses  of  Luther  swept  Europe  like  an 
American  prairie  fire. 

And  never  before  has  the  power  of  printed  thought 
been  so  great,  nor  so  extensive  as  it  is  in  our  day. 
The  avidity  for  the  printed  page  is  almost  universal, 
and  it  is  insatiable.  Book-hunger  is  one  of  the  pre- 
dominant traits  of  the  time.  Owing  to  the  facilities 
for  education,  almost  everybody  can  read,  and  the 
all-pervading  excitements  of  the  day  secure  the  actual 
perusal  of  pages  that  no  man  can  number. 

And  of  printing  pages  to  feed  this  book-hunger 
there  is  no  end.  Like  tree-leaves  are  book-leaves 
for  multitude.  They  are  thrust  in  at  tlie  door;  they 
are  thrown  in  at  the  window;  they  are  piled  into  the 
lap  in  the  rail  way  car;  they  reach  us  in  every  form,  in 
the  bound  volume,  in  the  review,  in  the  magazine,  in 
the  newspapers,  the  daily,  the  semi-weekly,  the 
weekly;  hundreds  of  them,  thousands  of  them,  mil- 
lions of  them. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  libraries  of  the  world 
reaches  even  to  hundreds  of  millions,  and  the  clang 
of  the  press,  as  it  adds  to  the  number,  ceases  not  day 
nor  night.  The  annual  issue  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  alone  numbers  some  si.x  hundred  mil- 
lions. 

The  moulding  effect  of  this  book  power  on  the 
public  mind  and  heart,  conscience,  character  and 
conduct,  is  immeasurable,  if  even  it  be  not  incon- 
ceivable. 

The  general  character  of  this  omnipresent  page 
forms,  therefore,  a  very  important  element  in  the 
question  as  to  the  need  of  a  Presbyterian  literature. 

Unquestionably  the  newspaper  press  of  our  day  is 
the  medium  of  a  vast  amount  of  excellent  writing, 
of  valuable  information,  and  the  instrument  of  pow- 
erful, intellectual  quickening.  And  the  number  of 
newspapers  is  not  small  which  not  only  abstain 
from  what  might  offend  devout  feeling,  but  which 
expend  large  effort  to  procure  and  publish  religious 
intelligence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  them  whose 
moral  influence  is  as  deadly  as  extensive  is  by  no 
means  insignificant.  In  foct,  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine literature  ranges  in  moral  character  through  all 
gradations,  from  the  sublime  heights  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tian morality  aud  lofty  integrity  of  principle,  down 
through  non-religion,  irreligion,  skepticism,  infidelity, 
atheism,  coarse  vulgarity  and  obscenity.  Of  many  a 
newspaper  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  another, 
will  be  recognized  as  anything  but  an  untruthful 
portrait: — ■ 

"It  has  vastly  more  power  to  occupy  than  to  guide, 
to  distract  and  agitate  than  to  settle  and  inform  the 
public  mind.  It  is  only  made  to  sell,  without  the 
responsibility  of  books  and  treatises,  which  are  ex- 
posed if  they  do  not  add  something  solid  to  our 
information  or  our  edification.  It  collects,  with  pre- 
ternatural industry,  uews^good,   bad,  indifferent — 
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from  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  pours  it  as  from  a 
myriad-mouthed  watering-jjot  upon  tlie  ever-thirsty 
attention  of  the  American  people.  It  has  become  the 
only  reading  of  millions — tlieir  pulpit,  library  and 
gallery  of  art.  It  helps  to  make  restless,  smart, 
curious,  superficial  people;  to  keep  up  a  perpetual 
buzz  and  fu.ss  about  politics;  to  drag  crime,  suicide 
and  robbery  before  the  minds  of  the  whole  nation. 
It  sometimes  devotes  itself  for  mouths  to  the  detailed 
following  of  hateful  cases  of  vice  and  filthiness,  cor- 
rupting a  whole  generation  of  youth  by  their  lasciv- 
ious confessions." 

Not  less  varied  in  character  are  the  more  permanent 
issues  of  the  book-press.  It  sends  forth  voluiues  of 
priceless  value;  and,  as  we  are  assured,  within  two 
years,  it  has  put  into  circulation,  iu  New  England 
alone,  some  2U,000  copies  of  "  Paine's  Age  of  Rea-son." 

In  the  presence  of  facts  like  these  we  are  ready 
for  the  question,  ' '  What  are  the  marked  features 
of  a  Presbyterian  literature?"  To  this  we  reply, 
a  Presbyterian  literature  Is  the  embodiment  and  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  that  make  up  the  Presby- 
terian system.     It  is,  therefore, 

1.  First  of  all,  pre-eminently  a  theistic  literature. 
As  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  so  God 
is  the  centre  of  the  Presbyterian  system.  As  the 
planets  receive  their  hues  from  irradiated  sunshine, 
so  all  the  parts  of  the  Presbyterian  system  receive 
their  hues  from  irradiated  God-shine.  God  is  the 
beginning,  the  continuance,  the  end  of  all;  God  in 
finite,  eternal  and  unchaugable  in  his  being,  wisdom, 
power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and  truth.  Of 
Him,  through  Him,  to  Hira  are  all  things,  to  whom 
be  glory  evermore.  The  glory  of  God  is  a  reason  in- 
finitely sufficient  for  any  decree,  any  act  of  His. 
The  highest  service  to  which  the  creature  is  compe- 
tent is  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  God.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  banner  of  Presbyterianism  reads:  "It 
is  enough  for  one  universe  if  God  be  glorified." 
Man  made  iu  the  image  of  God,  man  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  man  in  all  his  greatness,  and 
on  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man,  man's  chief 
end  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever. 

It  is  also  the  will  and  active  power  of  God  that 
makes  the  world  go  round.  It  is  God's  eternal  de- 
cree that  we  see  embodying  itself  iu  the  events  of 
time.  Historic  pheuomcna  are  merely  the  dust  of 
God's  chariot  wheels,  as  he  drives  on  to  his  predes- 
tinated goal.  Napoleon  thi'  First  fancied  himself  the 
child  of  destiiiy,  and  that  thought  in  his  heart  quad- 
rupled his  power.  The  Presbyterian  does  not  fancy, 
but  knows  that  he  is  a  child  of  destiny,  and  that 
when  he  is  working  upon  a  heaven-assigned  tiisk,  he 
is  simply  weaving  his  free  thought  and  action  in 
with  the  eternal  decree  of  God;  and  this  knowledge 
puts  the  shout  of  victory  ou  his  lips  when  he  fires  his 
first  gun. 

With  this  ennobling  idea  of  God,  his  greatness,  his 
goodness,  his  unlimited  power,  his  unrestricted  pres- 


ence and  his  universal  providences — a  God  ' '  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  that  cannot  look  upon 
iniquity" — ^Presbyteriau  literature  palpitates  from 
title-page  to  finis. 

2.  Presbyterian  literature  is  also  emphatically 
Christotoffical. 

It  is  full  of  Christ — Christ,  the  eternal  and  co-equal 
Son  of  God,  very  God  of  very  God ;  iu  execution  of 
the  eternal  decree  for  the  salvation  of  coiuitless  mil- 
lions, becoming  man,  rendering  a  perfect  obedience 
to  the  law,  setting  before  men  an  example  of  absolute 
perfection,  bearing  the  sin  of  his  people  iu  his  own 
body  on  the  tree,  rising  again  from  the  dead  and 
ascending  to  heaven,  and  there  ever  living  to  inter- 
cede for  those  whose  sins  he  bore. 

3.  Presbyterian  literature  asserts  a  clean-cut, 
distinctive  anihropologi/. 

It  holds  before  the  face  of  man  the  mirror  of 
God's  word,  and  shows  man  to  himself  as  he  is  por- 
trayed by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  fallen  iu  Adam,  as 
crippled  in  the  fall;  and  not  merely  crippled;  but 
smitten  with  disease — "the  whole  head  sick,  the 
whole  heart  faint;"  and  not  only  diseased,  but  slain — 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  hopelessly  and  for- 
ever dead,  but  for  the  operation  upon  his  nature  of 
the  new-creating,  life-giving  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  Presbyterian  literature  presents  a  bold  Bibli- 
cal escliatologi/. 

Man  must  die  and  be  raised  again  from  the  dead; 
appear  before  God  in  a  final  judgment,  there  to  give 
an  account  of  all  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  aud 
thence  to  pass  either  into  life  eternal  or  into  punish- 
ment everlasting. 

5.  And  Presbyterian  literature  has  its  well  out- 
lined, clearly  defined  system  of  polity. 

This  polity  involves  those  great  principles  of  repre- 
sentation, of  transfer  of  obligation,  of  vicarious 
action  and  endurance  which  pervade  the  whole  king- 
dom of  God,  as  that  kingdom  touches  the  race  of  man. 
These  principles  bind  the  Father  of  the  race  and  all 
his  posterity  into  an  organized  unity.  They  pervade 
the  individual  family.  They  are  resistlessly  forcing 
themselves  into  recognition  in  the  State.  They  are 
working  with  the  power  of  destiuy  to  mould  political 
organizations  the  world  over  into  representative  and 
constitutional  forms. 

These  are  among  the  vit;il,  controlling  ideas  that 
interlace,  pervade  aud  throb  iu  a  truly  Presbyterian 
literature. 

Further,  these  ideas  have  realized  themselves  in 
biography  and  history.  They  have  shown,  in  the 
sphere  of  practical  life,  their  competency  to  build  up 
character,  to  inspire  man  with  aims  as  lofty,  to  equip 
him  for  achievements  as  daring,  to  ner\'e  him  for 
endurauce  as  protracted  and  crucial,  as  the  imagina- 
tion Kin  well  conceive. 

To  go  no  further  back  in  time,  they  have  left  foot- 
prints of  superliitive  glory  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, in  the  cities  and  ou  the  plains  of  France, 
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among  the  dunes  and  canals  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
all  over  Britain.  These  principles  spake  on  the 
tongue  of  the  aged  Palissey  the  potter.  When  King 
Henry  said  to  him  as  he  lay  chained  to  the  floor  of 
the  Bastile,  "If  you  do  not  reciint,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  give  you  over  to  the  flames,"  he  replied, 
"Sire,  listen  to  me,  and  I  will  teach  thee  to  talk  like 
a  king;  I  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  wrong."  They 
spake  by  the  lips  of  Knox  that  day  when,  issuing 
from  the  presence  of  that  wicked  beauty,  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  he  overheard  the  courtiers  whisper,  "He 
is  not  afraid;"  he  replied,  "I  have  looked  many  an 
angry  man  in  the  face,  and  have  not  been  overmuch 
afraid ;  why  should  the  tears  of  a  pretty  gentlewoman 
afray  me  ? ' ' 

And  thousands  of  times  they  spake  also  in  the 
words  and  acts  of  woman.  France  was  trembling 
with  the  agitation  produced  by  an  oppression  no 
longer  tolerable.  All  eyes  looked  for  a  leader. 
Coligny  hesitated,  for  never  did  he  draw  sword  on  a 
Frenchman,  but  with  a  shudder.  In  the  meantime, 
the  cause  was  in  imminent  peril.  Charlotte  de  Laval, 
his  wife,  upbraided  him  with  his  hesitation.  "To 
be  prudent  in  man's  esteem,"  said  she,  "  is  not  to  be 
wise  in  that  of  God, who  hiis  given  j'ou  the  science  of 
a  general  that  you  might  use  it  for  the  good  of  his 
children."  "  But,  "he  asked,  "  could  you  hear  of  the 
defeat  of  the  army  under  the  lead  of  your  husband, 
and  not  murmur  against  him  and  against  God  ?"  "I 
could,"  she  answered.  "  But,"  he  continued,  "think 
of  the  anxieties,  the  privations,  the  bereavements, 
the  woes  that  may  come,  not  only  on  others,  but  on 
you  and  yours.  Meditate  on  these  things  for  three 
weeks,  and  then  I  will  abide  by  your  decision." 
Fixing  her  tear-moistened  eye  upon  him,  she  an- 
swered, ' '  Husband,  the  three  weeks  are  up ;  do  j'our 
duty,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God.  I  summon  you  in 
God's  name  not  to  defraud  us  any  more,  or  I  will 
witness  against  you  at  His  judgment. " 

They  spake  al.so  in  the  eyes,  the  heart,  and  by  the 
lips  of  Jeanne  d'Albret.  When  word  reached  her 
that  her  husband  had  apostatized  and  given  orders 
that  her  boy  Henry  should  be  committed  to  the  tui- 
tion of  Rome,  and  that  she  should  follow  his  base 
example,  she  caught  up  her  boy  Henry  in  her  arms 
and  exclaimed,  "  Had  I  my  child  in  one  hand,  and 
my  kingdom  in  the  other,  sooner  than  go  to  mass,  I 
would  throw  them  both  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  so 
that  they  might  be  no  hindrance  to  me  in  the  way  of 
duty." 

These,  now,  are  some  of  the  elements  of  a  Presby- 
terian literature — these  ideas,  these  principles,  and 
these  embodiments  of  them  in  character  and  in  his- 
toric acts. 

Can  now  the  question  be  even  raised,  cut  bono? 
What  good  is  to  be  expected  from  conironting  the 
general  mind  with  these  ideas  and  these  examples? 
from  pouring  such  a  literature  into  the  great  deluge 
of  printed   thought  that  fills  all  the  valleys,   and 


rises  more  than  fifteen  cubits  above  the  top.'5  of  the 
highest  mountiiins  ? 

The  question  as  to  the  actual  practical  efiect  on 
men  of  these  thoughts,  ideas,  principle.s,  has  found 
repeated  a'iid  eff'ective  response  in  the  verdict  of 
keen-eyed  observers  of  many  whose  aSinities  are 
other  than  Presbyterian. 

Of  the  system  which  forms  the  embodiment  of 
these  ideas,  Prof.  Corner,  of  Berlin,  has  said: — 

"In  its  manly,  resolute  temper;  its  energy  of 
action,  which  also  expresses  itself  in  strength  and 
energy  of  thinking;  its  zealous  breathing  of  soul  for 
the  increase  of  God's  kingdom;  its  willing  .self-sur- 
render, and  its  fortitude  of  pursuit  in  great  and  bold 
designs  for  the  furtherance  of  Christ's  reign;  it  is 
these  qualities  that  I  admire  in  Presbyterianism." 

Of  this  system  Mr.  Gladstone  writes: — 

"It  has  given  Pre.sbyteriau  communions  the  ad- 
vantages which  in  civil  order  belong  to  local  self 
govenmient  and  representative  institutions — orderly 
habits  of  mind,  respect  for  adversaries,  and  some  of 
the  elements  of  judicial  temper;  the  development  of 
a  genuine  individuality,  together  with  the  discour- 
agement of  mere  arbitrary  ^^^ll  and  of  all  tccentric 
tendency;  the  sense  of  a  common  life  and  the  disposi- 
tion energetically  to  defend  it;  the  love  of  law,  com- 
bined with  the  love  of  freedom ;  last,  but  not  least, 
the  habit  of  using  the  faculty  of  speech  with  the 
direct  and  immediate  view  to  p2rsuasion." 

The  Edinburgh  Bcvicw  not  loug  since  gave  the  fol- 
lowing verdict  upon  this  system  : — 

"The  high  intelligence  which  has  long  distin- 
guished and  still  distinguishes  the  lower  classes  of 
Scotland,"  it  says,  "may  largely  be  attributed  to 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  espe- 
cially tiiken  in  connection  with  the  Calviuistic  creed. 
The  api)rehension  of  that  creed  caunot  fail  to  stimu- 
late the  mind;  the  working  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment h;is  accustomed  Scotchmen  of  every  rank  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  duty  and  a  right  to  exercise  their 
judgments  on  questions  involving  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  most  importiut  subjects  of  human  thought. 
The  Presbj-terian  polity  has  also  tended  to  foster  that 
liberality  of  opinion  in  secular  politics  which  prevails 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  Scotland. 
Such  must  of  necessity  be  the  influence  of  a  church 
strictly  democratic  in  its  constitution,  recognizing 
within  itself  no  distinctions  of  persons,  no  grades  or 
rank  of  oflice. ' ' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Curry,  an  able  and,  fair-minded 
leader  in  the  great  Methodist  Church  in  America, 
has  written  of  the  Westminster  Confession  that  it 
"  is  the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  system  of 
doctrine  ever  framed.  It  is  not  only  a  wonderful 
monument  of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  its  framers, 
but  also  a  comprehensive  embodiment  of  nearly  all 
the  precious  truths  of  the  gospel.  We  concede,"  he 
says,  "to  the  Calvin istic  churches  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing all  along  directed  the  best  thinking  of  the  conn- 
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try.  Some  of  the  best  fruits  of  Christian  life,"  he 
adds,  ' '  have  been  exhibited  among  those  who  have 
been,  at  least  in  theory ,  Cal vinists. ' ' 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  heaves  a  piteous  sigh  over 
the  lack  of  Calvinism  in  the  brain  and  heart  of  our 
day:- 

"Our  later  generation  appears  ungirt,  frivolous, 
compared  with  the  religions  of  the  last  or  Calvinistic 
age.  There  w;is  in  the  last  century  a  serious  habitual 
reference  to  the  spiritual  world  running  through 
letters,  diaries  and  converjiation,  yes,  and  into  wills 
and  legal  instruments,  compared  with  which  our 
liberality  looks  a  little  foppish  and  dapper.  The 
religion  seventy  years  ago  was  an  iron  belt  to  the 
mind,  giving  it  concentration  and  force.  A  rude 
people  were  kept  respecfcible  by  the  determination  of 
thought  on  the  eternal  world.  Now  men  fall  abroad, 
want  polarity,  sutler  iu  character  and  intellect." 

And  how  familiar  have  become  the  ringing  sen- 
tences of  the  historian  Froude ; — 

' '  When  all  else  has  failed ;  when  patriotism  has 
covered  its  face,  and  human  courage  has  broken 
down;  when  intellect  has  yielded,  as  Gibbon  says, 
'  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh, '  content  to  philosophize  in  the 
closet,  and  abroad  worship  with  the  vulgar;  when 
emotion  and  sentiment  and  tender  imaginative  piety 
have  become  the  handmaids  of  superstition,  and  have 
dreamt  themselves  into  forgetfuluess  that  there  is  any 
ditference  between  lies  and  truth,  the  slavish  form  of 
belief  called  Calvinism,  in  one  or  other  of  its  many 
forms,  has  borne  ever  an  inflexible  front  to  illusion 
and  mendacity,  and  has  preferred  to  be  ground  to 
powder  like  ilint,  rather  than  bend  before  violence, 
or  melt  under  enervating  temptation. ' ' 

Now  the  question  before  us  is  as  to  the  desirable- 
ness, importance,  duty  and  necessity  of  making  a 
way  into  the  general  deluge  of  printed  thought  for 
the  ideas  that  have  made  such  assertion  of  themselves 
among  men. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  forget  that  the  general 
Evangelical  press  is  doing  a  vast  and  excelleut  work. 
If,  however,  in  the  Presbyterian  system  there  are 
not  distinguishing  and  powerful  elements  of  thought 
and  doctrine,  then  the  existence  of  that  system  is  an 
impertinence.  But  if  its  constituent  ideas,  thoughts 
and  doctrines  impart  to  it  a  special  and  distinctive 
character,  and  if  this  system,  bearing  this  character, 
has  stamped  itself  on  the  best  life  of  the  world,  this 
very  fact  makes  it  imperative  on  the  thirty  or  forty 
millions  of  those  who  hold  this  system  to  keep  the 
mind  of  the  world  ever  confronted  with  these  thoughts 
and  principles. 

Not  that  we  are  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  constant,  large,  and  effective  outlay  of 
talent  iu  the  publication  of  Presbyterian  newspapers 
and  magazines.  One  of  these  magazines,  which,  if 
not  a  formal  organ  of  this  Council,  is  at  least  a  child 
of  this  Council: — I  mean  The  Catholic  Presbyterian 
— month  by  month  brings  the  reader  face  to  face,  as 


no  other  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge  does, 
with  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  the  world — the  struggles  of  smaller 
Presbyterian  bodies  here  and  there,  in  the  great 
awakening  of  sympathies,  evoking  prayers,  and  in 
many  ways  exciting  and  fostering  a  healthful,  re- 
ligious, Presbyterian  enthusiasm.  It  embodies  a  kind 
of  Presbyterian  literature  we  should  like  to  see 
diffused  a  hundred  times  more  widely. 

But  aside  from  all  that  is  or  can  be  done  by  Pres- 
byterian newspapers  and  magazines,  we  assert  the 
duty  of  organizing  and  operating  agencies  for  the 
thrusting  in  earnestly,  constantly,  profusely,  among 
the  thinkings  of  men  the  great  ideas  that  pervade  a 
true  Presbyterian  literature. 

The  legitimate  aim  of  such  a  literature,  be  it 
remembered,  is,  omitting  no  doctrine  of  the  Word  of 
God,  embracing  all  those  ideas  which  Christians  hold 
in  common,  to  present  these  common  ideas  in  their 
logical  and  necessary  connection  with  those  other 
great  truths  which  distinguish  Presbyterian  from 
other  systems  of  polity  and  doctrine.  One  of  the 
necessary  results  of  this  Council  is  a  weighty  con- 
tribution to  such  a  literature.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Council  contains  a  body  of  Presbyterian  thought 
of  which  no  church  need  to  be  ashamed.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  afiirm  that  the  Presbj'terian  element  in  the 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  world 
holds  no  second  place,  whether  for  Biblical  soundness 
or  for  intellectual  power. 

And  the  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  make  clear  the  duty 
of  the  thirty  millions  of  Presbyterians  in  the  world 
to  organize  agencies  iu  their  several  local  centres,  for 
the  placing  of  her  literature  within  reach  of  every 
reading  person.  This  involves  the  idea  of  aggression, 
of  projiagandism.  There  must  be  no  waiting  for  men 
to  aiiply  for  these  books,  any  more  than  there  must 
be  a  waiting  for  men  to  come  in  quest  of  the  gospel. 
The  command  is,  go — go  into  all  the  world;  and  the 
duty  of  Presbyterians  is  to  go,  in  the  persons  of  com- 
missioned agents,  from  door  to  door,  and  from  town 
to  town,  and  from  province  to  province,  and  present 
these  volumes,  induce  their  reception  and  perusal, 
pray  with  the  recipient,  and  thus  get  the  thoughts 
enclosed  iu  them  deep  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men. 

It  would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to 
recite  the  story  of  such  efforts  in  the  Protestant 
Church  since  God  gave  the  printing-press  to  the 
world.  It  would  be  both  instructive  and  interesting 
to  report  the  statistics  of  such  work  done  by  the 
various  churches  represented  in  this  body.  But  sta- 
tistics of  vast  movements  outreach  the  apprehension, 
and  fail  to  produce  definite  practical  impression.  Let 
it  suffice  to  call  attention  to  the  doings  of  one  only  of 
these  various  branches. 

The  branch  of  which  we  speak  possesses  an  organ- 
ized agency  for  the  publication  and  diffusion  of   a 
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literature  imbued  with  Presbyterian  ideas.  Before 
the  organization  of  this  Board,  the  leading  publishers 
of  Philadelphia  were  importuned  to  republish  two 
British  volumes  of  a  Presbyterian  character,  and  not 
one  of  them  could  be  found  who  was  willing  to  take 
the  pecuniary  risk.  These  very  volumes  have  now 
been  published  by  this  Board,  and  tens  of  thousands 
oftheni  have  been  sold.  It  puts  into  the  hands  of 
the  public  more  than  500,000  volumes  every  year.  It 
has  sent  out  more  than  100,000  copies  of  the  "West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  ;"  some  2,000,000  copies 
of  the  "Shorter Catechism  ;"  nearly  2,000,000  copies 
of  the  "Child's  Catechism  ;"  nearly  20,000  copies 
of  Boston's  "  Fourfold  State  ;"  more  than  30,000 
copiesof  Alexander's  "  Religious  Experience  ;"  nearly 
10,000  copies  of  Dickinson's  "  Five  Points  of  Calvin- 
ism ;"  nearly  20,000  copies  of  Fisher's  "  Catechism;" 
more  than  50,000  copies  of  Fairchild's  "Great  Sup- 
per ;"  nearly  10,000  copies  of  "  The  Christian's 
Great  Interest  ;"  between.  15,000  and  20,000  copies 
of  Matthews'  "  Divine  Purpose  ;"  from  13,000  to 
1.5,000  copiesof  Shaw's  "  Exposition  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith."  And  as  these  volumesare  permanent  and 
last  for  years,  there  must  be  now  in  the  various 
families  of  this  land  some  5,000,000  copies  of  the 
publications  of  this  one  agency  alone  ;  and  it  adds  to 
that  number,  as  I  have  stated,  more  than  500,000 
volumes  a  year.  It  keeps  from  seventy  to  one  hun- 
dred agents  in  the  field,  going  from  door  to  door  t<3 
sell  or  give  away  these  volumes.  If,  now,  the  whole 
thirty  millions  of  Presbyterians  in  the  world  arc 
doing  a  work  like  that  of  this  one  branch,  which 
numbers  a  little  over  one-half  million  of  communi- 
cants, then  there  go  into  the  hands  of  the  reading 
world  from  year  to  year  considerably  more  than 
35,000,000  volumes  of  brain-stimulating,  heart-stir- 
ring truths  ;  then,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  there 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  reading  world  a  good 
deal  more  than  300,000,000  of  tliese  volumes. 

We  hail  the  existence  of  this  Alliance  and  the 
meeting  of  this  Council  as  another  great  agent  for  the 
creation  and  difl'usion  of  a  genuine  Presbj'terian 
literature.  [Paper  read  in  the  Second  General  Council 
of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  convened  at  Philadelphia, 
Septemher,  1880.) 

Presbyterian  Missions  in  the  Pacific 
North'west.  The  gosjiel  was  .introduced  early  in 
the  settlement  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
through  which  the  Columbia  river  runs. 

At  Astoria,  September  19th,  1846,  the  first  Presby- 
terian Church  on  the  whole  Pacific  coa.st  was  organ- 
ized. This  congregation  also  built  the  first  house  of 
worship. 

The  Presbytery  of  Oregon,  embracing  the  area 
between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  all  the  territory  north  of  Nevada  and  California, 
was  organized  in  1851,  the  members  being  Rev. 
Messrs.  E.  R.  Geary,  Lewis  Thompson  and  Rol)ert 
Robe.     These  brethren  had  a  very  extensive  area  to 


traverse  in  visiting  an  aggregate  population  which 
was  about  equal  to  any  well-settled  county  in  the 
Atlantic  States. 

The  long  and  dangerous  journey  across  the  pUiins 
retarded  the  growth  of  population,  and  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  not  only  suspended  it,  Ijut  drew 
away  a  portion  of  the  inhaljitants  to  the  gold  fields. 
After  the  Civil  War  a  steady  flow  of  immigration  set 
in,  and  it  has  continued,  with  increasing  volume,  to 
the  present  time. 

In  1870,  at  the  reunion  of  both  branches  of  the 
Cliurch,  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon  was  composed  of 
fourteen  churches  and  twelve  members,  as  follows: 
John  H.  Reasoncr,  Henry  H.  Spalding,  Edward  R. 
Geary,  William  J.  Slontieth,  George  F.  Wliitworth, 
Moses  A.  Williams,  A.  L.  Liudsley,  Robert  Robe, 
Joseph  A.  Hanna,  George  W.  Sloan,  Anthony  Simp- 
son, John  R.  Thompson.  The  Presbytery  undertook 
to  reach  all  parts  of  its  widcly-e.xteuded  field.  The 
supervision  of  the  work  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  executive  committee.  An  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  ministers  and  laymen,  touching 
various  places  eligible  for  settlement,  was  carried  on. 
Many  articles  were  furnished  to  the  newspapers,  both 
secular  ^d  religious.  An  acquaintance  was  made 
and  kept  up  with  promising  mi.ssionary  localities. 
From  time  to  time  these  were  supplied  and  others 
developed.  This  often  required  personal  visitation. 
The  work  was  made  much  more  laborious  because 
no  Presbyterial  or  itinerant  missionary  could  be 
obtained.  In  1876  the  growth  was  expressed  as  fol- 
lows, in  figures:  25  ministers,  32  churches. 

Colporteur  work  was  prosecuted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Americjin  Tract  Society,  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication,  American  Bible  Society  and  American 
Sundaj'-school  Union,  in  all  which  this  Presbytery 
participated. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 
In  1876,  the  Synod  of  tlie  Columbia  was  organized 
by  dividing  tlie  Presbytery  of  Oregon  into  three, 
entitled  Puget  Sound,  South  Oregon  and  Oregon,  leav- 
ing to  thejurisdictionof  the  last-named  the  territories 
of  Idaho  and  Alaska,  with  the  intention  of  organizing 
Presbyteries  in  each  at  no  distant  day.  The  executive 
committee  which  had  operated  so  eflaciently  ia  pro- 
ducing the  prosperity  that  justified  this  great  step 
was  adopted  by  the  Synod  and  continued  its  work. 
The  Presbytery  of  Idaho  was  erected  in  1878,  and 
the  Presbytery  of  South  Oregon  was  consolidated 
with  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon  in  1880.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  work  in  Alaska  now  demands  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Presbytery  in  the  Territory,  and  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  eflect  an  organization.  In 
April,  1883,  the  number  of  churches  was  sixty-three, 
of  ministers  fifty-two,  licentiates  five  and  Presbyte- 
ries four. 

MISSIONS    AMONG    .\BORIGINES. 
The   mission   among    the   Puyallup   Indians   was 
begun  in  1871,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  G. 
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W.  Sloan,  as  teacher  and  his  wile  as  matron.  After 
a  lew  years  their  work  was  terminated  Ijy  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Sloan.  But  the  seed  they  had  planted  in 
due  time  sprang  up,  and  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Maun 
hecanie  Mr.  Sloan's  successor  early  in  1876.  His 
labors  were  remarkably  blessed.  A  work  of  grace 
continued  until  nearly  the  whole  tribe  were  brought 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church.  The  Tuyallups 
aflbrd  a  decisive  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  vital  Chris- 
tianity to  implant  and  stimulate  the  cardinal  virtues. 

The  mission  to  the  AValla ,  "Walla  Indians  was 
begun  in  1838,  by  Marcus  Whitman,  M.D.,  and  his 
wife,  and  was  terminated  in  1847  by  the  massacre  of 
the  mission  family,  including  the  Dr.  and  his  wife,  a 
terrible  calamity,  which  led  to  the  first  war  with  the 
Indians  in  this  region. 

The  mission  to  the  Xez  Perces,  under  Rev.  H.  H. 
Spalding  and  his  wife,  began  in  1836,  and  was  su.s- 
pended  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  Dr.  'Whitman. 

The  mission  to  the  Spokane  Indians  began  under 
Rev.  Jlessrs.  C.  Eels  and  E.  Walker,  and  their  wives, 
in  1838.     It  was  aliandoued  in  1848. 

These  mis.sions  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
A.  P..  C.  F.  JI.,  with  whom  the  Presliyterians  co- 
operated. 

Twelve  years  after  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding  returned  to 
his  work  among  the  Nez  Perces.  He  found  that 
many  of  them  had  kept  up  religious  worship,  and 
their  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  iVmain  long  among  them. 

On  assuming  the  care  of  the  Nez  Perces,  in  1871, 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  sent  Mr. 
Spalding  back  to  his  beloved  people,  among  whom  he 
labored  with  great  diligence  and  self-denial,  until 
August,  1874,  when  he  died.  The  work  has  been 
successfully  carried  on,  and  a  number  of  natives  have 
been  trained  for  the  ministry,  chieflj'  under  the  tuition 
of  Miss  Sue  L.  McBeth.  These  men  are  engaged  in 
missionary  work  among  Indians  of  their  own  and 
neighboring  tribes.  One  of  them  is  the  pastor  among 
Joseph's  band  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Among  the  Spokaues  Jlr.  Spalding  resumed  mis- 
sionary labors,  and  a  considerable  number  ha\e  given 
evidence  of  being  Christians. 

Among  the  Umatilla  Indians  we  have  gathered  a 
church  under  the  teaching  of  Jliss  McBeth's  students. 
Attempts  have  been  persistently  made  to  establish 
schools  among  the  tribes  and  bauds  who  are  called 
Moses'  Indians.  But  their  unsettled  condition  has 
frustrated  all  our  efforts. 

The  .sum  is  this,  that  a  part  of  the  tribes  under  the 
care  of  the  Synod  of  the  Columbia  are  already  settled 
upon  homesteads,  as  white  families  are;  others  are  in 
the  transition  state,  awaiting  the  final  action  of  the 
Government.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  work,  either  in 
Clu-istian  or  heathen  lauds,  can  show  better  results 
than  are  found  among  these  Indians,  considering  the 
period  which  they  have  been  under  our  influence — 
about  twelve  j'ears. 
45 


JIISSIOXS    IN   ALASK.V. 

The  latest  mis.siou  to  the  Aborigines  is  in  Alaska, 
which  was  begun  in  1875-6,  through  the  agency  of 
British  Columbia  Christians,  encouraged  by  vis,  and 
formally  a.ssumed  in  1877,  when  the  first  missionaries 
entered  the  field.  During  the  following  year,  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Jlissions  having  taken 
charge,  the  enterprise  was  reinforced  and  the  Nvork 
enlarged.  And  in  1879  the  first  American  church 
was  organized,  and  a  house  of  wor.ship  erected  at  Fort 
Wrangel,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbj'tery  of 
Oregon,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  entire  Territory 
belongs.  Since  then  the  mission  stations  have  been 
increased,  and  the  work  has  soprosijered  as  to  justify 
the  formation  of  a  Presbytery. 

An  extended  history  of  the  Alaska  mi.ssions  remains 
to  be  written.  A  concise  and  accurate  account  of 
their  origin  has  already  appeared,  entitled,  "Sketches 
of  Alaska,"  which  embraces  rejjorts  made  to  the 
Synod  of  the  Columbia,  and  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  by  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Synod,  with  whom  the  missions  originated. 

EDUC.VTION. 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  its  inherent  tendencies  early  impelled  the  Pres- 
byter}' to  make  provision  for  sound  and  comprehen- 
sive education.  In  fiict,  one  of  the  pioneers,  Rev. 
E.  R.  Geary,  left  a  promising  and  expanding  chixrge 
at  the  East  for  the  purj)ose  of  founding  a  college  in 
connection  with  the  missionary  work.  In  due  time 
the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Albany,  Oregon,  was  char- 
tered, a  spacious  and  eligible  site  was  obtained,  a 
large  and  suitable  building  erected,  and  an  academical 
school  conducted,  with  increasing  usefulness,  to  the 
present  time.  An  eflfort  is  now  being  made  to  secure 
an  endowment,  which  is  indispensable  to  its  success. 

The  Presbj'tery  of  Puget  Sound  has  engaged  in  a 
similar  \iindertakiug,  by  the  piu-chase  of  an  eligible 
site.  It  is  encountering  the  difficulties  which  are  in- 
cident to  such  enterprises  in  all  new  settlements. 

The  Presbj'tery  of  Idaho  is  making  a  vigorous  effort 
to  found  an  institution  of  learning  at  Waitsburj', 
W.  T. 

Pi-esbyterian  Sabbath  Schools.  The  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  young  is  a  duty  devolving 
upon  the  ministry  and  upon  the  eldership  of  our 
church,  as  well  as  upon  the  parent  at  the  head  of  his 
family.  This  follows  obviously  from  the  fact  that 
"  children  born  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church, 
and  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  are  under  the  in- 
spection and  government  of  the  Church  "  (Directory 
fur  Worship,  Chap,  ix,  1).  And  it  is  sufficiently 
conceded  in  the  interest  which  has  generally  been 
numifested  by  the  overseers  of  our  churches  in  the 
great  Sabbath-school  enterprise,  to  which  the  youth 
of  our  own  and  of  other  denominations  are  so  largely 
indebted. 

"With  due  appreciation  of  the  good  effected  by  our 
present  Sabbath-school  system,  we  venture  to  make  a 
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few  suggestions,  the  adoption  of  which,  in  our  opinion, 
would  materially  enhance  the  efficiency  and  value  of 
a  department  of  Christian  effort  so  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  accomplish  important  results. 

1.  The  instructions  of  the  Sabbath  school  should 
never  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  reli- 
gious instruction  at  home,  nor  should  attendance  at 
the  school  be  requiri'd  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
terests of  family  religion.  The  two  duties  are  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  they  may  both  be  attended  to, 
ordinarily,  without  damage  to  the  interests  of  either. 
If,  however,  unavoidable  circumstances  bring  these 
departments  of  instruction  into  conflict,  let  the  claims 
of  family  religion  always  prevail,  how  great  soever 
the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Sabbath  school. 

2.  The  influence  of  our  Sabbath  schools  should 
be  fully  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our 
own  congregations.  It  cannot  be  denied  tlu\t  we  do 
good  when  we  train  children  and  j^outh  in  our  schools 
for  membership  in  other  denominations,  and  for  this 
good  work  there  is  much  due  to  us,  as  the  favor- 
though  often  done  by  us,  has  been  seldom  recipro- 
cated But  we  insist  we  should  effect  greater  work, 
could  we  retain  all  our  Sabbath  scholars  as  perma, 
nent  members  of  our  own  congregations,  that  they 
may  be  further  benefited  under  the  ministrations 
of  the  gospel,  and  be  prepared,  when  occasion  shall 
serve,  to  render  assistance  as  teachers  in  the  Sabbath 
school. 

To  effect  this  end,  our  schools  must  he  made  thoroughly 
Presbyterian.  We  propose  this  course,  not  with  the 
view  of  proselyting  the  children  in  our  schools  whose 
parents  do  not  belong  to  our  Church,  but  in  fidelity  to 
our  own  children,  the  lambs  of  our  flock,  whom 
assuredly  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  retain  within  their 
own  fold.  The  voice  of  the  Good  She^ffierd  is  dis- 
tinctly heard  within  our  borders,  ;xs  elsewhere;  here 
are  the  green  pastures  no  less  abundant;  and  living 
waters  flow  through  all  our  coasts,  as  free  and  clear 
as  gushed  of  old  from  Horeb's  smitten  rock. 

The  ouly  objection  of  any  weight  that  can  be  urged 
against  this  suggestion  is,  that,  by  imparting  an  early 
sectarian  bias,  our  children  will  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  judging  for  themselves  iu  matters  of  reli- 
gion when  they  come  to  years  of  maturity.  We  can- 
didly admit  the  force  of  the  objection;  but  we  urge, 
in  justification,  the  law  of  necessary,  indispensable  self- 
defence.  If  we  do  not  give  our  children  a  decided 
inclination  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth  in  reli- 
gion, there  are  multitudes  ready  to  bias  them  in  some 
other  direction  npon  that  subject.  Above  all,  the 
world  will  not  scruple  to  bias  them  to  the  ways  of 
folly  and  vice,  if  they  be  allowed  to  pass  from  the 
Sabbath  school  without  minds  as  clear  and  decided 
in  favor  of  the  truth  as  our  instructions  and  influence 
can  render  them.  Our  children,  moreover,  should  be 
instructed  and  interested  in  the  missionary  and  other 
benevolent  operations  of  oirr  Church.  They  may  be 
thus  trained  to  a  consistent  and  systematic  benevo- 


lence iu  the  cause  of  Christ,  without  which  the  most 
eloquent  appeals  from  the  pulpit  often  jjrove  un- 
availing. 

The  faithful  training  in  the  doctrines,  principles 
and  operations  of  the  I'resbyterian  Church,  which  we 
recommeud  to  be  introduced  into  all  our  regularly- 
organized  Sabbath  schools,  comprehends  every  Scrip- 
tural C'librt  for  the  salvation  of  the  scholar,  and 
.secures  the  highest  spiritual  interest  of  both  scholar 
and  teacher.  It  embraces  thorough  studj'  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  requires  constant  approach  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  While,  therefore,  by  adopting  this 
suggestion,  our  Sabbath  schools  would  become  more 
denominational,  it  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  they 
would  become,  iu  any  degree,  less  spiritual  and  eran- 
gclical. 

To  accomplish  the  proposed  change  in  the  character 
of  our  Sabbath  schools,  it  will  be  nece.s.sarv  to  ilisrun- 
tinue  the  use  of  all  books  of  instruction  from  which  are 
excluded  the  distinctire  rietcs  of  Presbyterianism.  The 
publications  from  which  all  denominational  views 
are  excluded,  so  extensively  used  at  present,  though 
in  many  respects  excellent,  are  especially  suited  for 
temporary  use  on  missionary  ground,  or  in  mi.xed 
schools,  in  which  several  denominations  are  asso- 
ciated with  equal  authority  to  teach,  and  who  have 
agreed,  for  the  time,  to  teach  nothing  offensive  to  the 
parties  so  united.  There  is  no  such  union,  however, 
in  a  Sabbath  school  attached  to  a  fully  established 
Presbyterian  congregation,  and  in  such  a  school  there 
are  no  sectarian  preferences  to  be  respected  but  our 
own.  Except,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  ' '  union  schools 
proper,"  neither  expediency  nor  necessity  requires 
the  continued  use  of  such  books  of  instruction.  For 
we  have  all  the  books  our  schools  need,  on  sale  by 
the  Board  of  Publication.  These  books,  moreover, 
have  the  sanction  of  our  Church,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  them  into  otrr  schools  is  required,  both  by  the 
general  obligation  to  sustain  her  institutions,  and  by 
the  best  interests  of  the  schools  themselves. 

The  objections  to  MH-rresb3i:erian  class-books  lie 
with  nearly  equal  weight  against  Sahbath-school 
libraries  of  the  same  description;  they  do  not  meet 
all  the  wants  of  our  schools.  So  important  an  educa- 
tional instrumentality  as  the  religious  reading  of  our 
youth  should  neither  lie  unemployed,  nor  be  aban- 
doned to  a  negative  influence.  From  books  read,  as 
well  as  from  living  example,  and  from  oral  instruc- 
tion, a  deep  impression  of  good  or  of  evil  is  often 
received  npon  the  mind,  and  thence  transmitted  to 
the  external  life.  As  upon  the  quality  of  the  aliment 
received  and  assimilated  depend  the  health  and 
physical  development  of  the  animal,  so  upon  the 
character  of  the  mental  food  depend  the  life  and 
vigor  of  the  spiritual  being.  If  we  desire,  in  the 
education  of  our  children,  to  secure  the  full  develop- 
ment of  Christian  character  according  to  the  model 
of  Presbyterianism,  ice  viust  place  in  their  hands  a 
literature  adapted  to  that  end.     But  a  Sabbath  library, 
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froiu  whioh  all  discussion  of  the  history,  genius  and 
tendency  ot'  Presbyteriauism  is  omitted,  cannot  accom- 
plish the  object  desired.  Libraries  of  this  general 
character  may  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  designed;  namely,  the  providing  of  a 
juvenile  religious  literature  which,  all  denominational 
ricws  being  excluded,  shall  exhibit  only  the  principles 
which  are  common  to  all  evangelical  denominations. 
Without,  therefore,  questioning  the  suitableness  of 
such  publications  for  the  purpose  intended,  we  must, 
nevertheless,  regard  them  as  insufficient  to  supply  all 
the  wants  of  Presbj'terian  Sabbath  schools. 

If  it  bo  thought  desirable  to  supply  our  Sabbath 
.schools  with  libraries  of  this  general  character,  we 
think  it  well;  but  no  Presbyterian  Sabbath  school 
should  delay  to  procure  the  library  which  has  been 
provided  for  the  purpose  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Board  of  Publication.  The  c;italogue  published 
affords  evidence  how  much  has  been  done  by  this 
enterprise,  in  furnishing  for  our  youth  and  our 
Church  a  Presbyterian  literature.  We  would  greatly 
rejoice  to  see  this  Board  receive  the  universal  counte- 
nance and  patronage  of  our  ministers  and  people,  for 
upon  its  labors  must  we  mainly  depend  for  the  true 
history  of  our  principles,  and  the  faithful  hiography  of 
those  who,  acting  out  those  principles,  have  adorned  the 
profession  of  the  gospel,  and  thus  to  provide  the  cor- 
rective for  the  injustice  which  our  system  has  received 
from  nearly  all  who  have  professed  to  write  history 
for  the  instruction  or  entertainment  of  the  young. 
Not  to  mention  the  flood  of  pestilential  issues  from 
the  corrupt  secular  press  which,  by  the  constancy  of 
the  inundation,  tends  to  sweep  away  all  faith  and  all 
morality  in  many  of  the  secular  schools  which  are 
patronized  by  Presbyterian  parents,  authors  are  used 
as  text-books  in  history  in  which,  if  Calvinism  is  at 
all  alluded  to,  it  is  mentioned  with  derision  and  con- 
tempt, or  held  forth  to  the  youthful  mind  in  horrid 
cariaiture.  This  fact,  though  properly  belonging  to 
the  subj  ect  of  "  Books  for  Parochial  Schools, ' '  is 
mentioned  here  as  a  reason  for  i^roviding  our  children 
a  literature  that  shall  exhibit  the  faith  of  their  fath- 
ers in  its  true  light. 

3.  We  regard  the  care  and  management  of  Sabbath 
schools  as  an  important  and  interesting  part  of  the 
oversight  committed  to  the  pastors  and  cldershiiJ. 
Although  there  is  generally  an  indiridual  who  holds 
the  place  of  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
yet  the  existeuce  of  such  an  ofiice  does  not  preclude, 
but  rather  invites,  the  attention  and  counsel  of  the 
l);ustor  and  session.  The  pastor  of  the  church  should 
lie  emphatically  the  pastor  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
ever  manifesting  an  interest  in  its  progress  and 
spiritual  welfare.  Every  teacher  and  child  in  the 
school  should  be  well  acquainted  with  their  minister 
as  their  spiritual  guide  and  friend.  They  will  thus 
be  encouraged  to  seek  his  counsel,  and  to  yield  them- 
selves to  an  influence  which  they  must  perceive  to 
be  e.Kercised  for  the  great  purpose  of  bringing  them 


to  Christ,  and  of  promoting  their  experimental 
acquaintance  with  divine  things.  This  pastoral 
attention  to  the  Sabbath  school  will,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  secure  accessions  to  the  church  of  the  most 
valuable  character,  and  when  the  members  of  a 
school  so  watched  over  are,  in  providence,  separated 
from  each  other,  pursuing  their  respective  avociitions 
in  the  world,  they  will  remember,  to  the  latest  jieriod 
of  life,  the  delightful  and  profitable  Sabbath  hours 
spent  in  imparting  and  receiving  instruction  in  the 
things  which  make  wise  unto  salvation. — J.  p.  c. 
Presbyterians  in  the  United  States :  (1883) 
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Presbyterians,  Scotcb-Irish,  in  Cumberland 
Valley,  Pa,  At  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of 
Silvers  Spring  Church,iu  Cumberland  county,  August 
16th,  1883,  Col.  A.  Louden  Snowden,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  was  born  within  the  bounds  of  that  church, 
and  attended  divine  service  there  in  his  youth  and 
earlier  manhood,  paid  the  following  glowing  and  just 
tribute  to  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that  region: — 

"  From  17.53  until  1758,  this  rich  valley,  now  made 
attractive  by  beautiful  homes,  fertile  farms,  prosper- 
ous villages  and  a  teeming  population  of  industrious, 
intelligent  and  happy  peojjle,  was  the  theatre  of  con- 
stant alarms  and  cruel  bloodshed.  Without  provoca- 
tion and  without  much  warning,  there  was  precipi- 
tated ujion  the  early  settlers  all  the  horrors  of  an 
Indian  war.  Under  its  blasting  influence  the  lands 
were  scarcely  tilled,  the  jjlow  rested  and  rusted  idl\' 
in  the  furrow,  and  there  was  Imt  little  return  to  the 
husbandmen.  Each  neighborhood  furnished  its  quota 
of  men  called  to  defend  the  frontiers,  which  were 
marked  by  the  then  limits  of  Cumberland  county. 
On  every  hand  was  suffering  and  distress.  Men 
were  shot  down  as  they  toiled  in  the  fields,  and 
women  and  children  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
the  remorseless  foe.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace 
laid  aside  their  robes  of  office,  and  became  leaders  of 
their  people  in  scenes  of  blood,  rendered  neccs.sary  to 
defend  their  homes  and  firesides.  It  was  well  for 
the  counties  and  towns  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  as 
it  was  for  Christian  civilization,  that  this  valley  had 
been  settled  by  the  Scotch-Irish,  upon  whose  intelli- 
gence and  courage  their  immunity  from  danger  rested. 
Very  eloquently  and  truthfully  has  Dr.  McGill  re- 
ferred to  their  services,  in  a  recent  address,  when  he 
said : — 

'  ■ '  The  rich  and  beautilul  Cumberland  VaUev  be- 
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came  tlie  bloodiest  battle  ground  we  have  ever  ha<l  | 
since  the  beginning  of  our  civilization.  These  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians  had  Ix'cu  suffered  to  i)i)ur  their 
streams  of  immigratiou  into  that  valley  in  order  that 
they  might  stand  as  guardsmen  for  a  nation  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  century. ' 

"If  there  is  any  accident  of  birth  of  which  you 
and  I  or  any  man  can  be  justly  proud,  it  is  that  in 
his  veins  there  flows  the  same  blood  that  sustained 
these  men  iu  all  their  trials,  made  them  either  mar- 
tyrs, or  conquerors  over  obstacles  and  every  foe,  and 
that  constituted  them  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people  iu  the  inarch  of  civilization  on  this  continent. 
They  came  not  here  as  paupers,  or  rcderaptionists 
from  the  tyranny  of  other  lands,  seeking  to  eke  out 
an  existence  in  a  new  country.  On  the  contrary  they 
came  as  free  men,  with  an  honest  and  honorable 
ancestry  behind  them  and  with  noble  purposes  and 
high  aims  before  them.  In  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  they  were  the  men  best  fitted  by  every  train- 
ing and  culture  to  assist  in  rescuing  tliis  laud  from 
the  savage,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new 
State  who.se  destiny  they  mould  and  whose  people 
they  lead.  They  generally  came  with  means  to  buy 
lands  and  build  homes  thereon,  but  more  than  this, 
they  brought  the  means  of  education  and  spiritual 
comfort  with  them.  The  schoolmaster  and  the  par- 
son came  with  the  emigrant.  Thus  were  education 
and  Cliristianity,  both  essential  to  the  up-building 
and  maintenance  of  free  institutions,  planted  in  this 
vidley  and  elsewhere  by  the  race  to  which  I  refer. 
They  resembled  the  Puritan  in  the  loftiness  and 
earnestness  of  their  purpose,  and  in  their  sympathy 
with  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  but  unlike  the 
Puritan,  they  united  with  these  a  generous  and 
liberal  spirit,  which  recognized  and  tolerated  the 
right  of  others  to  have  the  same  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  that  they  claimed  for  themselves.  Neither 
did  they  feed  upon  the  wormwood  of  life  as  chastise- 
ment to  their  souls,  but  cultivated  social  intercourse, 
enjoyments  and  recreations.  They  took  the  good 
things  of  this  life  while  preparing  for  those  of  the 
hereafter.  This  much  can  be  said  in  truth  of  the 
men  who  inhabited  this  neighborhood,  owned  and 
tilled  its  farms,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  venerable 
church,  and  whose  descendants  are  scattered  broad- 
cast over  our  land,  and  who  are  not  the  least  honored 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  dwell." 

"Presbsrterian,"  The.  The  plan  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  well-known  journal  originated 
with  a  small  company  of  clerical  and  lay  gentlemen 
in  Philadeli>hia.  To  set  the  machine  iu  motion,  a 
subscription  of  one  hundred  dollars  each  was  com- 
menced among  friends  who  favored  the  enterprise, 
which  so  far  met  with  success  as  to  justify  a  contract 
for  the  publication  for  the  first  year.  The  contract 
was  made  with  Russell  and  JIartien,  then  young  and 
enterprising  printers.  According  to  the  written  agree- 
ment, the  publishers  were  to  issue,  in  good  style. 


two  thousand  copies,  at  a  cost  of  si.\ty-five  dollars 
per  week,  including  all  expenses,  and  its  distribu- 
tion. This  contract  was  signed  by  the  other  party, 
through  their  "Committee  of  Superintendence,"  who 
were  Ashbel  Green,  llatthew  L.  Bevan,  Henry  Mc- 
Keen,  Joshua  T.  Kussell,  'William  >I.  Englcs,  Fur- 
man  Leaming,  and  John  AV.  Grier  (lather  of  the 
present  senior  editor). 

The  first  number  of  the  PreshytcrUut,  appeared  Fel)- 
ruary  Kith,  1831,  under  the  editorial  management  of 
the  Rev.  John  Burtt.  Mr.  Burtt  retired  from  his 
post,  November  21st,  1832,  after  filling  it  less  than 
two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
W.  Alexander.  The  first  number  of  the  paper  issued 
under  his  management  was  dated  November  28th, 
1832,  and  after  continuing  about  one  year  he  retired, 
January  9th,  1834.  At  that  date  the  Preshyteriaii 
had  enibarr;issed  the  publishers  with  a  debt  of  some 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  firm  of  Russell  &  Martien 
was  dissolved,  by  mutual  consent.  May  1st,  1834, 
Mr.  Martien  continuing  to  carry  on  the  business. 
The  patronage  e.xtended  to  the  enterprise,  however, 
not  being  sufficient  to  meet  its  hea\y  expenses,  the 
question  of  its  abandonment  was  seriously  considered. 
At  this  point  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  SI.  Engles  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Martien,  who  was  one  of  his  parishioners, 
that  if  he  would  continue  the  issue  of  the  paper  six 
months  longer,  he  would  edit  it  during  that  time 
gratuitously.  The  experiment  was  so  far  successful 
;is  to  encourage  the  hope  of  resuscitation.  At  the 
e.xi)iration  of  this  time  Dr.  Eugles  was  jirovidentially 
enabled  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  this  work. 
On  his  permanent  connection  with  the  paper  he 
obtained  from  some  friends  in  New  York  a  moderate 
compensation  for  his  labors  the  finst  year,  after  which 
time  the  constantly  expanding  circulation  of  the 
paper  rendered  it  self-sustaining. 

To  prevent  any  contingency  which  might  result 
from  a  failure  of  Dr.  Engles'  health,  at  his  sugges- 
tion Sir.  Martien  sold  out  one-half  interest  to  the 
Rev.  John  Lejburn,  D.  D.,  who  was  also  to  bean  as- 
sociate editor.  This  occurred  in  March,  1852.  Dr. 
Leyburn  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Alfred  JIartien, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  publisher,  August 
7th,  1861,  and  returned  to  Virginia.  In  the  same 
year  and  month,  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Grier,  who  had  re- 
signed his  pastoral  charge  in  AVilmington,  N.  C,  was 
associated  in  the  editorial  management  of  the  Prcsbi/- 
terian. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Engles,  the  conduct  of 
the  paper  fell  to  the  hand  of  the  present  senior  editor, 
who,  with  some  strong  helpers,  carried  it  on  during 
the  years  when  the  discussions  arising  out  of  the 
proposed  union  of  the  Presbj-terian  churches  were 
most  earnest.  After  the  reunion  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E. 
Adams  was  for  a  short  time  editor  of  the  paper. 
But  his  health  was  precarious  then,  and  in  a  little 
more  than  a  year  he  was  forced  to  desist  from  the 
labor  of  writing,  and  his  death  soon  followed.     Then 
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the  Presbyterian  again  returned  to  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Grier,  and  continued  there  uutil  1873,  when  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Alfred  JIartieu  in  tlie  paper  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  A.  Mutcliniore,  who  thus 
became  proprietor  and  editor,  and  so  remains  unto 
the  present  time,  witli  Dr.  Grier  as  associate  editor. 

The  Presbyterian,  tlirougliout  its  history,  has  e.\erted 
a  potent  influence  for  good,  Occujiying,  as  it  has  for 
years,  a  conspicuous  part,  it  has  always  been  an  un- 
flinching advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
neither  diluting  nor  compromising  tliem.  It  lias  been 
a  steady  and  liearty  co-operator  in  the  original  estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  a  defender  of  the  Boards  of  the 
Church,  affording  them  every  facility  for  being  heard 
and  known.  It  has  never  failed  to  sustain  the  theo- 
logical seminaries — not  with  local  partialities,  but 
with  the  most  comprehensive  regard  to  the  general 
benefits  they  have  conferred  on  the  Church  at  large. 
It  has  been  the  instrument  of  collecting  thousands  of 
dollars  for  general  charitable  purposes,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  denominational  kind.  As  far  a-s  it  has 
reached,  it  has  been  an  encouragement  to  pastors, 
and  an  advocate  for  their  generous  support.  It  has 
enlisted  the  best  talents  in  the  Church,  and  has  thus 
been  useful  in  casting  light  on  almost  every  question 
which  has  called  forth  discussion;  nor  has  it  ever 
lost  sight  of  the  power  it  could  exert  in  promoting 
practical  godliness  among  its  numerous  readers. 

Presbyterian  Theory  of  Church  Govern- 
ment. Passing  over  Erastianism,  which  t<.'aches 
that  the  Church  is  only  one  form  of  the  Stiitc,  and 
Quakerism,  which  does  not  provide  for  the  external 
organization  of  the  Church,  there  are  only  the  four 
following  radical  ditferent  theories  on  the  subject  of 
Church  Polity. 

1.  The  Popish  theory,  which  assumes  that  there  is 
a  visible  head  of  the  church  upon  earth,  and  that  this 
dignity  is  assigned  to  the  bishop  of  Rome;  that  he  is 
properly  the  ouly  bishop  by  Divine  right,  the  whole 
Episcopate  being  vested  in  him,  and  from  him  all 
other  bishops  derive  their  authority;  that  he  has  do- 
minion over  the  whole  Christian  world;  that  all 
Christians  are  bound  to  submit  to  him,  and  that 
those  who  refuse  to  do  so  are  heretics,  and  are  exposed 
to  eternal  damnation,  and  that  he  possesses  this  su- 
preme and  uncontrolled  power  as  the  successor  of 
Peter,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  at  his  death, 
left  all  his  authority  and  prerogatives  to  his  succes- 
sors in  that  See. 

2.  The  Prelatical  theory  assumes  the  perpetuity 
of  the  apostleship  as  the  go\'erning  power  in  the 
Church,  which,  therefore,  consists  of  those  who  pro- 
fess the  true  religion,  and  are  subject  to  apostle- 
bishops.  This  is  the  Anglican  or  High  Church  form 
of  this  theory.  In  its  Low  Church  form,  the  Prelati- 
cal theory  simply  teaches  that  there  was  originally  a 
threefold  order  in  the  ministry,  and  that  there  should 
be  now.  But  it  does  not  affirm  that  mode  of  organi- 
zation to  be  essential. 


3.  The  Independent  or  Congregational  theory  includes 
two  principles:  tirst,  that  the  governing  and  execu- 
tive power  in  the  Church  is  in  the  brotherhood,  and 
secondly,  that  the  Church  organization  is  complete 
in  each  worshiping  assembly,  which  is  independent 
of  every  other. 

4.  The  fourth  theory  is  the  Presbj'terian.  .  .  . 
The  three  great  negations  of  Presbyterianisni — that 
is,  the  three  great  errors  which  it  denies  are:  1.  That 
all  Church  power  vests  in  the  clergy.  2.  That  the 
apostolic  office  is  ])crpetual.  3.  That  each  individual 
congregation  is  independent.  The  affirmative  state- 
ment of  these  principles  is:  1.  That  the  people  have 
a  right  to  a  substantive  part  in  the  government  of 
the  Church.  2.  That  presbj'ters,  who  minister  in 
word  and  doctrine  are  the  highest  permanent  officers 
of  the  Church,  and  all  belong  to  the  same  order. 
3.  That  the  outward  and  ^ible  Church  is,  or  should 
be,  one,  in  the  sense  that  a  smaller  part  is  subject  to 
a  larger,  and  a  larger  to  the  whole.  It  is  not  holding 
one  of  these  principles  that  makes  a  man  a  Presby- 
terian, but  his  holding  them  all.  { Dr.  C/iurles  Uoili/e, 
in  "What  is  Presbyterianism  ?" — Pre.ibijterian  Board 
of  Publication) . 

Christ  has,  in  fact,  vested  all  ecclesiastical  power 
in  the  Church  as  a  whole,  none  of  its  members  being 
excluded;  yet  not  in  the  Church  as  a  mob,  but  as  an 
organized  body,  consisting  of  members,  their  repre- 
sent;itives,  ruling  elders,  and  ministers  or  bishops. 
Elders  or  bishops  were  ordained  by  the  ajjostles,  have 
always  continued  in  the  Church,  and  were  designed 
to  be  perpetuated  as  the  highest  class  of  officers  in 
the  Church  (1  Tim.  iii,  1 ;  Eph.  iv,  11, 12).  All  Church 
power  vests,  then,  jointly  in  the  lay  and  clerical  ele- 
ment, in  the  ministers  together  with  the  people. 

"Ruling  Elders"  (continues  Dr.  Hodge,  in  the  ad- 
dress just  referred  to)  "are  properly  the  rejireiientn- 
tivcs  of  the  jxople,  chosen  by  them  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  government  and  discipline  in  conjunction 
with  pastors  or  ministers."  "The  powers,  therefore, 
exercised  by  our  ruling  elders  are  powers  which  be- 
long to  the  lay  members  of  the  Church."  "They 
are  chosen  by  them  to  act  in  their  name  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church.  A  representative  is  one 
chosen  by  others  to  do  in  their  name  what  they  are 
entitled  to  do  iu  their  own  persons,  or  rather  to  ex- 
ercise the  jjowers  which  radically  inliere  iu  those  for 
whom  they  act.  The  members  of  a  .State  Legislature 
or  of  Congress,  for  example,  can  exercise  only  those 
powers  which  are  inherent  in  the  people." 

Presbytery  of  Des  Moines.  The  present  ter- 
ritory of  this  body  embraces  the  following  counties 
in  Iowa,  viz. :  Dallas,  Polk,  Jasper,  Makaska,  Mar- 
ion, Warren,  Madison,  Clark,  Lucas,  Monroe,  Appa- 
noose, "Wayne  and  Decatur.  It  is  the  successor  of 
the  Presbyteries  of  the  same  name,  of  the  late  Old 
and  New  Schools,  also  the  I'resbytery  of  Chariton, 
New  School.  The  Old  School  Presbytery  of  Des 
Moines  was  constituted  by  the  action  of  the  Synod 
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of  Illinois,  Octolipr  14th,  1851,  in  session  at  Chicago, 
■with  territorial  limits  as  follows:  El-ginning  at  the 
sonthwest  corner  of  Lee  county,  thence  north  on  the 
west  line  of  said  county  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
Henry  county,  thence  north  along  the  line  of  said 
county  to  the  west  line  of  Louisa  county,  thence 
north  to  the  lo-wa  river;  to  embrace  all  that  portion 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  west  and  south  of  the  Presby- 
teries of  Iowa  and  Cedar,  -nhich,  at  its  organization, 
consisted  of  tlie  following  ministers,  viz. :  The  Rev. 
L.  G.  Bell,  the  pioneer  of  Presbyterianism  in  Iowa, 
Rev.  R.  S.  Dinsniore,  Rev.  Robert  SIcGuigan,  Rev. 
Daniel  Hcidcr,  and  the  Rev.  S.  C.  McCunc,  and  the 
following  churches:  Washington,  Crawfordsville  and 
Brighton,  in  "Washington  county;  Fairfield,  Liberty- 
ville  and  Shiloh,  in  Jefferson  county;  Union  and 
Keosagua,  in  Van  Buren  county;  Ft.  Des  Moines,  in 
Polk  county;  Albia,  in  Monroe  county;  Dutch  Creek, 
in  Keokuk  county,  and  Eddj-ville,  in  Wappello 
county.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Fairfield, 
Tuesday,  Xovemljer  4th,  1851,  and  the  opening  .ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Bell,  after- 
wards usually  called  Father  Bell. 

The  former  Xew  School  Presbj-tery  of  Des  Moines 
wxs  constituted  by  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  N.  S., 
September,  1852,  with  the  following  boundaries, 
viz.:  On  the  south,  west  and  north,  by  the  State  line, 
on  the  east  and  northeast  by  the  county  of  Van  Bu- 
ren and  the  Des  Moines  iver.  It  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing ministers:  the  Rev.  Thompson  Bird,  the  Rev. 
John  C.  Ewing,  the  Rev.  James  H.  Shields,  and  the 
Rev.  Asa  Martin;  and  the  following  churches:  Troy, 
Bloomfield,  and  Shunem,  in  Davis  county;  Central 
DesSIoines,  in  Polk  county;  First  Three  Rivers,  in 
Warren  county;  Union,  in  Appanoose  county,  and 
Gideon,  in  Decatur  county.  The  Presbj'tery  was 
formally  constituted  at  Keokuk,  during  the  sessions  of 
Synod,  tlie  Rev.  John  C.  Ewing  acting  as  Moderator. 
The  Presb.ii'tery  of  Chariton,  erected  from  jiart  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Des  Moines,  N.  8.,  by  the  Synod  of 
Iowa,  N.  S.,  held  its  first  meeting  in  Centreville, 
Iowa,  April  5th,  1860. 

The  existing  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines,  which  is 
the  legal  successor  of  the  three  above  named  Pres- 
byteries, with  territory  as  already  indicated,  con- 
sists of  29  ministers  and  54  churches;  of  these,  46 
have  houses  of  worship;  42  have  Sabbath  schools  with 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  37T6;  and  church  mem- 
bership of  3131;  additions  la-st  year,  343.  The 
sum  of  its  benevolent  contributions  for  the  same 
time,  S3790;  and  for  General  Assembly  and  Congre- 
gational purposes  $39,866.  The  larger  part  of  its 
churches  are  of  recent  origin,  and  feeble.  The  part 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  occupied  by  the  Presbytery  has 
but  recently  been  settled,  but  with  the  facilities  now 
pos.sessed  for  evangelistic  work  much  is  expected, 
from  the  tiiithful  efforts  which  its  ministers  and 
churches  expect  to  put  forth  for  the  Master  in  the 
immediate  future. 


With  regard  to  educational  work  done  by  the  Pres- 
byteries of  the  past  it  may  be  remarked  that  Father 
Bell  maintained  a  school  in  Fairfield,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  having  prepared  the  way  for  Parsons  Col- 
lege, which  is  doing  a  noble  work  on  the  same  ground 
for  the  Prcsbj-terian  Church  and  State  of  Iowa.  The 
New  School  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  sustained  an 
academy  at  Troy,  Iowa,  which  was  useful  in  its  day. 

Presbsrtery  of  Genesee.  The  Synod  of  Geneva, 
February  ITtb,  1819,  provided  for  the  organization  of 
several  presbyteries,  among  them  the  Prcnlii/lcrij  uf 
Genesee,  which  was  directed  to  meet  iu  JIoscow,  X.  Y., 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  following  April,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
Rev  Ephraim  Chapin,  or,  in  ca.se  of  his  absence,  by 
the  senior  minister  present. 

In  accordance  with  this  direction  the  Presbytery 
of  Genesee  met  at  the  time  and  place  specified,  and 
Rev.  E.  Chapin  opened  the  meeting  with  a  .sermon, 
and  occujiicd  the  chair  until  an  organization  was 
effected,  by  the  choice  of  Rev.  Alexander  Derwon, 
Moderator,  and  licentiate  Xorris  Bull,  Stated  Clerk. 
Reviewing  the  records  of  Presbytery,  October  5th, 
1820,  the  Synod  of  Geneva  took  exception  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Bull  as  Stated  Clerk,  since  he 
was  only  a  correspondent  and  not  amenable  to  Pres- 
bytery. "Wlien,  subsequently,  he  became  a  member 
of  that  body.  Dr.  Bull  was  for  years  its  Stated  Clerk. 

At  the  organization  there  were  five  ministers,  viz., 
Rev.  Jlessrs.  Alexander  Derwon,  Elihu  Slason,  Silas 
Hubbard,  Calvin  Colton  and  Ephraim  Chapin,  with 
two  licentiates  sitting  as  correspondents,  viz.,  Edward 
Andrews  and  Norris  Bull,  and  seven  ruling  elders, 
viz.,  Amos  Kingsley,  of  Batavia;  Dr.  Jabez  AVard,  of 
Perry;  John  Munger,  of  Warsaw ;  Archibald  Gillies, 
of  Caledonia;  Abraham  Camp,  of  Mt.  Morris;  Felix 
Tracey,  of  Moscow,  and  Samuel  Pcrcival,  of  Gaines- 
ville. 

The  first  regular  meeting  subse(jucut  to  the  organi- 
zation was  held  iu  Warsaw,  X.  Y.,  August  31st,  1819; 
at  which  there  was  a  larger  attendance,  especially  of 
ruling  elders,  who  outnumbered  the  ministers  two  to 
one.  Rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  body  were  then 
adopted.  And  from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
minutes  of  proceedings  fill  nearly  five  closely  ^^Tittcn 
volumes,  containing  matter  of  ecclesiastical  interest 
pertaining  to  the  growth  and  changes  of  churches, 
and  to  the  life  and  pastoral  work  of  a  long  roll  of 
clergymen,  many  of  whom  have  been,  or  still  are, 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  Church;  such  as 
Samuel  T.  Mills,  Hugh  Wallis,  Xorris  Bull,  Elihu 
Mason,  Gilbert  Crawford,  D.  C.  Houghton,  Lewis 
Checseman,  Samuel  H.  Cox  and  Isaac  O.  Fillmore, 
among  the  dead,  and  Samuel  H.  Gridley,  James  B. 
Shaw,  Gabriel  S.  Corwin,  E.  X.  Manly,  Joseph  R. 
Page,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  John  Wickes,  Edwfird  B. 
Walsworth,  Joseph  E.  Xassau,  Dugald  D.  McCall, 
T.  ilorey  Hodgmau,  William  Swan,  C.  H.  Dibble 
and  W.  W.  Totheroh,  among  the  living. 
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The  records  disclose  a  busy  and  earnest  ecclesias- 
tical life,  and  are  made  up  of  the  usual  round  of 
statistics  and  proceedings,  much  of  which  is  chiefly  of 
local  interest.  There  are  noted  ministerial  changes, 
church  narratives,  ordinations,  installations,  public 
services,  various  reports  and  deliverances  on  matters 
of  current  importance,  aud  tedious  trials,  some  of 
which  aroused  animosities  and  required  SynoJical 
review  aud  overriding. 

The  first  narrative  of  religion,  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 3d,  1820,  deplores  the  destitution  of  the  stated 
ministration  of  the  Word  in  many  of  the  congi'ega- 
tions,  and  the  neglect,  in  places,  of  the  catechetical 
Instruction  of  the  young  people,  but  makes  grateful 
mention  of  such  cheering  tokens  as  the  better  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  day,  the  est;ibli.shment  of  Sabbath 
schools,  a  growing  attachment  to  Presb^'terian  Stand- 
ards, the  starting  of  the  streams  of  beneficence,  aud  a 
general  religious  advance. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Batavia,  July  6th,  1830,  this 
Presbytery  chose  three  commissioners,  who,  with 
like  representiitives  from  other  Presbyteries,  formed 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  establishing  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

In  1821  the  Synod  of  Geneva  was  divided  by  act  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Sj'nod  of  Genesee 
was  erected,  to  which  the  Pre-sbytery  of  Genesee  was 
naturally  assigned. 

From  the  first,  and  continually,  this  Presbytery 
testified,  in  no  doubtful  terms  and  by  practical  meas- 
ures, n(7rti'H,f?  Sabbath  breaking.  Intemperance,  Slavery, 
Free  Masonry,  theatre-going,  dancing  aud  kindred 
forms  of  worldly  conlbrmity,  and  in  favor  of  revivals, 
family  worship,  foreign  missions,  the  monthly  con- 
cert, presbyterial  order  and  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 
As  the  years  went  on  churches  multiplied  aud  the 
work  of  the  Presbytery  increased. 

From  time  to  time,  it  would  seem  that  the  pre- 
vailing type  of  the  body  varied,  undergoing  some 
change  with  the  retirement  of  importtint  members 
and  trusted  leaders,  and  the  accession  of  constituents 
of  another  class;  so  that  Presbytery  was  constrained 
to  take  a  decided  stand  for  sound  doctrine  and  order. 
In  1834  it  put  on  record  its  testimony  against  lasit3'  I 
in  faith  aud  practice,  aud  began  more  carefully  to 
examine  apjjlicants  for  memljership.  The  decade 
from  1330  to  1840  was  a  period  of  ingathering,  yet  it 
was  a  time  of  trouble  and  strife.  Presbytery  had,  in 
rapid  successiou,  several  distracting  trials,  and  was, 
at  times,  betrayed  into  irregularities.  In  the  main 
this  Presbj-tery  was  made  up  of  intelligent,  devoted 
men,  anxious  to  fulfill  their  high  calling,  sift  out 
what  was  wrong  in  belief  and  methods,  and  push  on 
the  work  of  the  Church  with  vigor. 

At  the  division  of  1837-8  this  Presbytery  belonged 
to  the  exscinded  Synod  of  Genesee;  and  this  relation 
was  continued  by  a  large  majority,  though  through- 
out the  Presbytery  and  tlie  Synod  there  was  an 
influential  minority  of  ministers  and  churches  that 


adhered  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  so  felt  con- 
strained to  withdraw  from  their  late  Presbyterial  and 
Synodical  relations.  These  stormy  years  left  their 
impress  upon  the  Presbytery  of  Genesee  for  a  long 
while.  Eecognizing  the  new  Assembly,  this  Presby- 
tery continued  to  lift  up  its  voice  for  the  Standards 
and  for  the  legitimate  work  of  the  Church.  When 
the  two  brandies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  began 
to  gravitate  towards  union,  that  consummation  was 
heartily  and  unanimously  welcomed  and  aided  by 
the  Presbj'tery  of  Genesee. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  1870  the  Synod  of  Western 
New  York  combined  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
and  churches  in  the  two  counties  of  Genesee  and 
Wyoming,  and  so  formed  the  new  Presbytery  of 
Genesee.  And  the  wisdom  of  this  reunion  has  ap- 
peared in  the  unbroken  harmony  and  prosperity  tliat 
have  since  prevailed.  Churches  have  grown,  been  re- 
vived and  become  more  homogeneous,  pastorates  have 
increased,  Sabbath  schools  prospered,  and  the  stream 
of  systematic  beneficence  been  steadily  enlarged. 

The  Presbj-tery  of  Geuesee  now  has  a  roll  of  twen- 
ty-four ministers  and  twenty -three  churches. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The 
following  comparison,  made  a  few  years  since,  of 
some  of  the  principal  churches  within  the  bounds  of 
this  Presbytery  more  tliau  fourscore  years  ago  with 
what  those  same  churches,  within  the  same  Presby- 
tery at  this  time,  or  in  some  other,  were  then,  ^vill 
show  what  advance  in  numerical  strength  has  been 
made  during  that  period  : — 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  Dr.  Samuel  S. 
Smith  was  pastor  of  the  Princeton  Church,  as  well  as 
President  of  the  College.  That  church  then  had  but 
sixty-five  communicants,  whereas,  there  are  now 
connected  with  our  Church  in  that  town  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine. 

Freehold,  now  the  Tennent  Church,  wliich  h:is 
always  been  comparatively  flourishing  since  tliedays 
of  the  Tenncnts,  then  had  two  huntlrcd  and  thirty- 
two  members,  whereas,  that  and  the  other  Presby- 
terian churches  in  the  territory  once  covered  by  the 
Tennent  Church,  have  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two 
members. 

Trenton  City  and  Maidenhead,  now  La\vienceville, 
were  a  united  charge  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  James  T.  Armstrong,  and  had  but  seventy-two 
communicants.  Now  the  Trenton  churches,  together 
with  that  of  Lawrenceville,  have  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty  eight. 

Trenton  First  Church,  as  the  Ewing  Church  was 
called,  till  within  the  last  few  years  w:is  united  with 
Pennington,  and  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Rue.  The  year  before  the  time  we  contem- 
plate, this  united  charge  had  reported  only  sixty- 
eight  communicants,  but  a  glorious  revival  had  added 
one  hundred  to  that  number,  so  that  the  two  had  one 
hundred  and  si.xty-eight  communicants.  Now  they 
have  five  hundred  and  eighty -six. 
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Joseph  Clark  was  then  pastor  of  our  Chui'ch  iu 
New  Brunswick,  and  reported  only  seventy-five  mem- 
bers. Kow  our  two  chiirehes  iu  that  eity  rejjort  five 
hundred  and  ninety-two. 

Amwell  and  Flemington,  under  the  pa.storal  care 
of  Thoma.s  Grant,  reported  forty-one  members.  Now 
the  churches  occupying  the  ground  once  covered  by 
that  united  charge  report  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two.  We  are  not  sure  but  more  Presbyterian  churches 
ought  to  be  included  within  the  bounds  of  what  w;is 
once  that  united  charge. 

Alleutown  and  Hamilton  Square,  as  it  is  now 
called,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Eev.  John 
Cornell,  reported  but  seveuty-si.x  members.  Now 
those  two  churches,  and  others  that  have  gone  out 
mainly  from  AUentown,  report  five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven. 

To  mention  ))ut  one  other  church,  to  illustrate  the 
point  we  have  in  view,  Cranbury  then  had  but  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  members.  Now  the  Cran- 
bury churches,  and  those  that  have  largely  gone  out 
from  them,  rejjort  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  and  speak  of  the  other 
churches  in  connection  with  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century; 
but  enough  to  show,  if  we  may  take  these  churches 
as  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  the  absolute  increase 
between  that  time  iJnd  the  present. 

It  will  be  .seen  that  we  have  taken  churches  that 
were,  and  still  are,  strictly  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
those  around  which  towns  and  cities  have  grown  up, 
and  these  give  ns  seven  thousand  and  twenty-seven 
communicants,  in  the  place  of  nine  hundred  and 
eighteen  which  were  reported  eighty  odd  years  ago. 
In  other  words,  we  number  more  than  seven  and  six- 
tenths  as  many  members  now  as  we  did  then.  It 
only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our  population  has 
increased  in  the  same  ratio.  If  it  has,  we  have  only 
held  our  own.  We  have  not  even  done  that  if  our 
population  lias  increased  more  rapidly  in  proportion 
than  the  number  of  our  church  members. 

What,  then,  are  the  facts  with  reference  to  our 
population  ?  We  have  no  data  by  which  we  can  tell, 
to  a  certainty,  what  was  the  exact  number  of  people 
in  many  of  these  widely  scattered  parishes,  or  what 
it  is  now  ;  but,  takiug  these  parishes  as  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  State,  it  is  not  dilficult  to  ascertain 
the  rate  at  which  our  population  has  increased. 

In  the  year  1800,  New  Jersey  had  a  population  of 
two  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-nine.  In  1830,  she  had  one  million  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixteen,  or  less  than  five  and  four-tenths  times  as 
many  as  she  had  fourscore  years  earlier. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  branch  of  the  Church 
has  not  only  gained  absolutely  with  great  rapidity  in 
the  iiarts  of  the  State  contemplated,  but  relatively  it 
has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  our  population 
has.     The  same  is  probably  true  throughout  the  entire 


State,  in  which,  as  late  as  tlie  year  1810,  we  find  but 
forty-three  Presbj'terian  pastors  and  eleven  vacant 
churches. 

Presbytery  of  Redstone.  From  ITlii  to  ITOO 
there  were  great  revivals  iu  dillerent  part.s  of  the  old 
thirteen  Colonies  which  then  comprised  this  country. 
In  these,  Whitefield,  the  Tennents,  the  Blairs,  and 
many  other  godly  and  able  ministers  of  the  gospel 
labored  earnestly  and  actively.  These  outpourings 
of  the  Holy  Sjjirit  prepared  the  people  who  were 
about  to  remove  from  the  old  settlements  to  the  fron- 
tiers in  the  West  and  Southwest  for  carrying  the 
Church  and  its  institutions  with  them,  and  were  the 
means  of  raising  up  devoted  ministers  of  tlie  gospel 
to  accompany  them.  A  steady  movement  of  popula- 
tion from  Virginia  and  the  Caroliuas  into  what  after- 
wards became  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
began,  and  continued  for  many  years.  But  that  por- 
tion of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  iu  which 
the  Indians  first  gave  place  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
was  western  Pennsylvania.  After  the  treaty  of  peace 
at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  war,  signed  at  Fon- 
taincbleau,  November  3d,  1762,  great  numbers  of 
people  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Scotland,  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  district  now  comprised  within  the 
counties  of  Westmoreland,  AVashington,  Greene,  Fay- 
ette, Allegheny  and  Indiana.  And  within  the  ensuing 
fifteen  years  extensive  settlements  were  formed. 
Many  of  these  immigrants  had  been  reared  in  the 
Presbj'terian  Church;  not  a  few  of  them  were  from 
the  midst  of  precious  revivals,  and  some  of  them  were 
eminent  as  Christians.  Consequently,  they  at  once 
desired  to  have  the  Church  and  its  ordinances;  and 
ministers  of  superior  character  soon  began  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  them,  to  visit  from  house  to  house,  and 
to  share  in  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  incident  to 
the  times  in  that  exposed  region. 

But  it  was  not  until  1781  that  a  Presbytery  was 
organized.  "At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  held  on  the  16th  of  May,  1781,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Joseph  Smith,  John  McMillan,  James 
Power  and  Thaddeus  Dodd,  having  requested  to  be 
erected  into  a  separate  Presbytery,  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  the  Synod 
granted  their  request,  and  appointed  their  first  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  Laurel  Hill,  the  third  Wednesday 
of  September  next,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M."  The  name 
'■Redstone"  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the 
fact  that  "  Redstone  Settlement"  then,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  was  used  to  designate  most  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  whether  claimed  by 
Pennsylvania  or  Virginia.  The  "settlement"  de- 
rived its  name  from  Redstone  creek,  which  enters 
the  Monongahela  river,  below  Brownsville,  near 
where  "Redstone  Old  Fort"  stood,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  this  name  is  thus  explained  iu  the  "American 
Pioneer,"  vol.  ii,  p.  55:  "The  hills  around  abounded 
with  Intumiuous  coal,  and  along  the  water-courses, 
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where  the  earth  had  been  washed  off,  the  coal  was  [ 
Ifl't  exposed.  The  iutlammability  of  thtit  mineral 
must  have  been  known  to  the  inhabitants  at  that 
early  period,  for,  when  those  exposures  happened, 
fire  had  been  communicated,  and  an  ignition  of  the 
coal  taken  place,  and  probably  continued  to  burn 
until  the  compactness  and  solidity  of  the  body,  and 
want  of  air,  caused  its  extinguishment.  These  fires, 
in  their  course,  came  in  contact  with  the  surrounding 
earth  and  stone,  and  gave  them  a  )■(■(/  appearance; 
indeed,  so  completely  burned  were  they,  that  when 
pulverized  they  have  been  substituted  for  Spanish 
brown  in  painting.  Many  of  the  red  banks  are  now 
\'lsible;  the  most  prominent  one,  perhaps,  is  that  near 
the  junction  of  a  creek  with  the  INIonongahela  river, 
a  short  distance  below  the  fortification,  and  which 
bears  the  name  o{  Rcilslnnr — iloubtless  from  the  r«/ 
appear.ance  of  the  stone  near  its  mouth." 

On  AVednesday,  Septeml)er  19th,  17S1,  the  Presby- 
tery of  Redstone,  according  to  the  appointment  of 
Synod,  met  at  Pigeon  Creek,  one  of  the  oldest  con- 
gregations in  Washington  county,  as  the  circumstances 
of  some  of  the  members,  by  reason  of  the  incursions 
of  the  savages,  rendered  it  impracticable  for  them  to 
attend  at  Laurel  Hill.  Ulii  post  preces  scilcrunf,  the 
Eev.  Messrs.  John  McMillan,  James  Power  and  Thad- 
deus  Dodd  ;  Elders  John  Neil,  Demas  Lindley  and 
Patrick  Scott.     Absent,  the  Kev.  Joseph  Smith. 

"The  time  at  which  the  Presbytery  was  organized, 
was  in  the  closing  year  of  the  Revolution — Ijut  a 
month  before  the  surrender  at  Yorktowu.  It  was  the 
period  of  the  nation's  genesis.  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation had  been  adopted  only  in  the  preceding 
Spring.  The  anomalous  regime  of  the  Continental 
Congress  was  merging  into  the  scarce  less  anomalous 
regime  of  the  Confederation.  The  chaos  of  the  former 
commingled  with  the  chaos  of  the  latter.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly an  era  of  uncertainty,  distrust,  financial 
disorder.  Currency  was  depreciated  as  never  before 
or  since.  Travelers  carried  iheir  money  in  saddle- 
bags instead  of  pocket-books.  According  to  a  statute 
of  the  Ohio  county  court,  in  1780,  a  traveler  stopping 
at  an  ordinary  paid  for  his  dinner  $6,  for  a  gallon  of 
corn  §5,  for  lodging,  with  clean  sheets,  S3,  for  a  half- 
pint  of  whisky  §6,  and  if  it  had  sugar  in  it,  §2  extra. 
It  was  also  the  period  of  inter-State  coufiict.  The 
settlement  of  the  boundary  controver.sy  in  this  region, 
though  arranged  for,  was  not  yet  consummated.  Men 
were  still  wondering  whether  they  were  Virginians 
or  Pennsylvauiaus.  AVest  Pennsylvania  was  still 
practically  a  province,  called  so  in  the  deeds,  though 
East  Pennsylvania  was  a  State.  It  was  also  the  period 
of  county  organization.  A'irginia's  threefold  parti- 
tion held  with  respect  to  Monongalia  and  Ohio,  but 
Youghiogania  had  died,  an  infant  of  days.  Under 
Pennsylvania,  Westmoreland  had  been  erected  in  '73, 
Washington  in  '81.  Not  until  afterward  was  Fayette 
erected,  in  '83,  Allegheny  in  "88,  and  Greene  in  '96. 
It  was  also,  to  some  extent,  the  period  of  warfare 


with  the  Indians.  Though  the  seat  of  this  was  west 
of  the  Ohio,  there  was  still  exposure  to  depredation 
and  massacre.  Hence  the  change  in  the  place  of  the 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  already  noted.  The  ministers 
and  elders  living  most  westward  were  not  mlling  to 
go  so  far  from  their  homes,  exposed  as  they  were. 
The  same  cause  hindered  a  meeting  at  Sewicklcy  the 
Spring  fiJlowing.  In  Slay,  '82,  the  frightful  munler 
of  the  Corbley  family,  on  AVhitely  creek,  took  place, 
and  in  July,  '82,  the  burning  of  Kaunas  town  fol- 
lowed." (For  the  organization  of  this  Prcshi/liri/. 
see  Presbi/terianism  in  Pciimi/lrania.) 

Prestly,  Rev.  William  H.,  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  and  is  of  Irish  parentage.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  AVestern  Pennsylvania  University,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  at  Woodward  College,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  at 
Jliami  University,  Oxford,  O. ;  graduating  at  the  last 
natned  Institution  in  1852;  studied  theology  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Oxford,  Ohio;  was 
licensed  by  the  First  Presbytery  of  Oliio,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church;  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Big 
Spring,  of  the  same  Church,  in  1855,  while  supplying 
the  Church  at  Pottsville,  Pa;  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Chilli- 
cothe,  O.,  November,  1856.  In  1869,  this  church, 
pastor  and  people,  unanimously  united  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Chillicothe,  O.  S.  After  a  pastorate 
of  eighteen  and  a  half  years  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Church  at  Tuscola,  111.,  and  was  installed  pastor, 
February,  1875.  In  September,  1876,  he  was  called 
to  his  present  charge,  Decatur,  HI.  Mr.  Prestly  is 
a  forcible  and  faithful  preacher,  diligent  in  pastoral 
duty,  and  the  divine  blessing  has  accomjianied  his 
ministry  in  his  several  fields  of  labor. 

Preston,  Rev.  Charles  Finney,  was  one  of 
the  Church's  noble  and  devoted  missionaries  He 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  N.  Y.,  July  26th,  1829.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  18.50,  and  at  Princeton 
Seminary  in  1853.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Albany,  June  15th,  1853,  and  was  ordaiued 
as  an  evangelist  by  the  same  Presbytery,  November 
14th,  1853.  Having  been  commissioned  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions  as  a  missionary 
to  China,  he  sailed  from  New  York,  in  company  with 
Dr.  J.  G.  Kerr  and  his  wife,  November  28th,  1853, 
and  landed  in  Hong  Kong,  May  12th,  1854.  He 
immediately  went  to  Canton  and  began  the  study  of 
the  Chinese  language.  In  October,  1856,  war  broke 
out  between  England  and  China,  at  Canton,  and 
Air.  Pre-ston,  with  the  other  missionaries,  took  refuge 
at  Macao,  where  they  remained  until  November, 
1858. 

During  this  time  Mr.  Preston  began  to  preach  in 
the  Chinese  tongue,  and  on  his  return  to  Canton  he 
entered  with  zeal  upon  his  life  work — preaching  tllfe 
gospel  to  tli£  heathen  of  the  great  city  of  Canton. 
In  order  to  reach  as  many  people  as  possible,  after 
much  difficulty  in  securing  a  lot,  he  built  a  chai)el 
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on  one  of  the  gre;it  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  raising 
the  money  by  personal  efibrts  from  English,  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  friends,  and  contributing  liberally 
to  it  from  his  own  funds.  This  eliapel  was  dedi&xted 
in  December,  1862,  and  from  that  day  until  his  last 
illness,  it  was  hh  tlaili/  work  to  preach  to  the  crowds 
who  turned  in  from  the  busy  street  to  hear  him. 
Tlie  street  on  which  the  chapel  -was  built  was  much 
frequented  by  literary  men  and  merchants  from  all 
parts  of  the  pro^"ince  of  Canton,  and  there  -was  no  j 
other  place  in  the  city  where  so  many  educated  and 
intelligent  jiersons  heard  the  gospel.  But  Jlr.  Pres- 
ton's popularity  as  a  preacher  and  the  excellent  situa- 
tion of  the  chapel  drew  hirge  numbers  of  all  cla.sses.  i 
He  probably  proclaimed  the  gosjiel  to  a  larger  number 
of  heathen  than  any  other  missionary  in  China. 

In  1872  the  Second  Presbyterian  (native)  Church  of 
Canton  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Preston  became  at 
once  its  stated  supply,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death.  For  man}'  years  he  also  preached  regu- 
larly in  the  chapel  of  the  iledical  Missionary  Society's 
Hosjiital,  which  adjoined  his  residence.  He  expended 
*  much  literary  lalwr  upon  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Canton  vernacular ;  he  prepared  a 
hymn-book  in  Chinese,  rnd  wrote  many  valuable 
articles  and  treatises,  besides  gi\"ing  theological  in- 
struction to  young  men  employed  as  native  evan- 
gelists. 

Mr.  Preston's  life  was  a  wonderfully  busy  and 
useful  one.  But  it  was  too  busy  to  l;xst  long  without 
rest.  After  numerous  impressive  warnings  of  this 
fact,  he  at  last  was  engaged  iu  making  arrangements 
to  bring  his  family  to  the  United  States,  iu  the  midst 
of  which  his  strength  rapidly  failed,  and  he  died  at 
Hong  Kong,  July  17th,  1877,  aged  48  years. 

Mr.  Preston  was  a  genial  and  kind  man,  happy  in 
his  work,  earnest  and  diligent  iu  study,  having  extra- 
ordinary tacility  and  accuracy  iu  speaking  the  Chinese 
language,  zealous,  prayerful,  devoted.  His  name 
will  always  have  a  high  place  among  those  who  are 
planting  pure  Christianity  iu  the  populous  empire  of 
China. 

Preston,  Jolin,  is  a  name  intimately  and  honor- 
ably identified  with  "Tinkling  Spring  Church," 
Virginia  (see  the  sketch).  Mr.  Preston  was  a  ship- 
master iu  Dublin.  He  was  not  successful  in  his  busi- 
ness iu  Ireland,  particularly  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gious opinions.  With  Colonel  James  Patton,  a  man 
of  property,  the  commander  and  omier  of  a  merchant 
ship  (whose  sister  he  married),  he  came  from 
Donegal  to  Virginia,  and  resided  for  a  time  at  Spring 
Hill,  afterwards  occupied  by  Dr.  Waddell.  About 
the  year  1743  he  purchased  and  occupied  a  tract 
near  Staunton,  some  years  since  occupied  by  General 
Baldwin.  Here  he  soon  died,  leaving  a  widow  and 
five  children,  all  born  in  Ireland  but  one.  His  eldest 
daughter  married  Robert  Breckenridge,  of  Botetourt, 
the  grandfather  of  those  ministers,  Robert,  John, 
and  "William,  whose  acts  have  been  inwoven  with 


the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  since  aljout 
1830.  The  second  married  Rev.  John  Brown,  pastor 
of  New  Providence  and  Timlx'r  Ridge,  whose  de- 
scendants have  been  famous  iu  Kentucky.  The  third 
child,  William,  was  the  father  of  a  numerous  family, 
male  and  female,  that  have  not  been  unknown  in 
Virginia.  The  fourth  married  Francis  Smith,  and 
the  fifth  John  Howard,  and  their  descendants  are 
numerous  in  Kentucky  and  the  southwestern  States 

j  Devoutly  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
famed  for  its  vigorous  contests  for  liberty  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  America,  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Calviuistic  creed,  long  and  well  tried  as  the  creed  to 

I  bear  up  men  in  great  emergencies,  conscientious  in 
his  personal  religion,  estimating  the  gospel  and  its 
advantages  to  man,  a  mortal  and  immortal  creature, 
as  beyond  all  price,  devoutly  thanking  God,  before 

I  his  death,  that  an  orthodox  minister  was  connected 
with  his  famil}-;  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  the 
wilderness,  though  cut  off  iu  a  few  years,  he  im- 
pres.sed  a  character  that  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  by  his  dcscendimts,  for  a 
century  and  nearly  a  half,  that  speaks,  beyond  all 
argumentation  or  praise,  the  value  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  early  settlers  of  the  Valley  built  up 
their  society.  The  traces  of  the  labors  of  his  son-in- 
law,  the  first  minister  of  Xew  Pro\-ideuce,  remain 
until  this  day;  and  among  his  descendants  may  be 
found  persons  in  all  the  varied  stations  of  honest  and 
honorable  society,  the  mountain  farmer,  the  minister 
of  the  gospel,  the  lawyer,  the  Governor. 

On  a  monument  iu  Tinkling  Spring  burying-ground 
is  the  following  inscription  (north  side):  "This 
monument  is  erected  by  the  members  of  the  Preston 
family,  in  the  j'ear  of  our  Lord  1855  (west  side),  To 
commemor.ate  the  virtues  of  John  Preston,  who  was 
bm-ied  here  in  the  year  1747  (south  side).  To  attest 
the  filial  piety  of  his  descendants  in  the  third  and 
fourth  generations,  of  many  names,  aud  scattered 
through  many  States  (ca.st  side).  And,  more  than  all, 
to  record  the  faithfulness  and  mercy  of  God  to  the 
seed  of  the  righteous." 

Prime,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  was  born  July  21st,  O. 
S.,  1700,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1718.  The 
next  year  he  was  preaching  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  as  an 
assistant  to  the  pastor.  Rev.  Eliphalet  Jones.  Four 
years  afterwards  he  was  ordained  as  colleague  of  Sir. 
Jones,  who  continued  as  pastor  till  June  5th,  1731, 
when  he  died,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Prime 
continued  to  be  the  p;vstor  of  the  church  until  his 
death,  September  25th,  1779,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  eminently  devotional  iu  his  sjurit, 
earnest  and  successful  in  his  work.  He  and  his 
people  greatly  enjoyed  the  revivals  which  took  place 
in  his  day,  especially  that  in  1741.  Several  of  his 
discourses  were  published,  and  are  preserved  by  his 
descendants.  He  wrote  four  thousand  sermons  with 
his  own  hand.  One  of  his  published  discourses  was 
addressed  to  the  soldiers  about  to  leave  to  participate 
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in  the  French  war  ;  and  it  w;is  delivered  May  7th, 
1759. 

Prime,  Ed-ward  Dorr  Griflan,  D.  D.,  was 
boru  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  November  2d,  1S14.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College,  in  1832,  and  at  Prince- ; 
ton  Seminary,  in  1838,  and  was  pastor  of  a  Tresby- 
terian  church  at  Scotchtown,  N.  Y. ,  from  1839  to 
1851.  He  became  associate  editor  of  the  Xew  Yorl; 
Observer  in  1853;  was  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
same  and  chaplain  at  Rome  in  1854-5 ;  resumed 
his  editorship  in  1855,  and  became  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors iu  1865.  In  1866-70  he  visited  California, 
Japan,  China,  India,  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
on  his  return  published  '  'Around  the  World ;  Sketches 
of  Travel  Through  ilany  Lands  and  Over  JIany  Seas. ' ' 
He  has  also  written  "  Forty  Years  in  the  Turkish 
Empire;  or,  Jlemoirs  of  Rev.  "William  GoodcU,  I).  D., 
Missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  JI. , " '  1875.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Jefferson  College. 

Prime,  Nathanael  Scudder,  D.  D.,  grandson 
of  Ebenezer  Prime,  was  born  in  Huntingdon,  L.  I., 
April  21st,  1785.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1804,  and  October  lOtk,  1805,  he  wa.s  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island.  Having 
labored  with  great  usefulness  and  success  at  Sag 
Harbor,  he  preached  for  some  time  at  Fresh  Pond 
and  Smithtowu.  In  1812  he  removed  to  the  Northern 
iwrt  of  New  York,  and  preaching  for  a  few  months  at 
Milton,  he  was  called,  iu  1813,  to  the  I'resbyterian 
Church  iu  Cambridge,  Washington  county.  His  pas- 
torate of  seventeen  years  was  signalized  by  his  jiower- 
ful  influence  through  the  whole  region,  iu  the  several 
departments  of  learuiug,  benevolence  and  religion. 
He  was  Principal  of  the  Academy  in  that  place,  and  in 
1830  removed  to  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  where  he  preached 
two  years,  and  was  Principal  also  of  the  Acadenij- 
and  Female  Seminary.  Iu  1835  he  established  a  Fe- 
male Seminary  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
sided eight  years.  He  was  not  settled  iu  the  ministry 
again,  but  being  a  powerful  preacher  his  services  were 
in  great  demand,  and  he  continued  to  jireaeh  until 
his  death  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  March  27th,  1856. 
The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Princeton  College  in  1848.  Dr.  Prime  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  baptism  (1818),  and  a  hi.story  of 
Long  Island  (1845),  and  many  occasional  discourses. 
So  early  as  1817  he  delivered  a  sermon  before  the 
Presb3'tery  of  Long  Island,  on  the  evils  of  Intemper- 
ance which  was  published;  one  of  the  earliest  Tem- 
perance discourses. 

Prime,  Samuel  Irenseus,  D.D. ,  son  of  Nathanael 
Scudder,  was  born  at  Ballston,  N.  Y. ,  November  4th, 
1812;  graduated  at  ^Villiams  College  in  1829;  studied 
theology  at  Princeton,  and  was  first  settled  in 
the  ministry  at  Ballston  Spa,  in  1835.  Iu  1837  he 
went  to  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  pa.stor 
three  years,  and  his  health  failing,  he  resigned  and 
became  the  editor  of  the  Xcw  York  Observer,  in  1840. 
In   1849   he   was   Secretary   of  the  Americau  Bible 


Society,  and  in  1850  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Presbi/ten'an ;  but  he  resumed  the  editorship  of  the 
A'cw  York  Observer,  which  he  has  continued  ever 
since.  His  published  works  are  numerous.  Among 
them  are  "Travels  iu  Enroiie  and  the  East"  (1855); 
"Letters  from  Switzerhind "  (1860);  and  "The 
Alhamlwa  and  the  Kremlin  "  (1873).  He  has  also 
published  "The  Old  ^Vhite  Meeting  House;  or. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Country  Congregation"  (1845); 
"  Life  in  New  York  "  (1845) ;  "Aunals  of  the  English 
Bible,"  an  abridgmcntand  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Anderson  (1849);  "Thoughts  on  the  Death  of  Little 
Children ' '  (1850) ; ' '  The  Power  of  Prayer, ' '  a  sketch  of 
the  Fulton  street  prayer-meeting  (1859),  translated 
into  several  languages,  followed  by  a  volume,  entitled, 
''Five  Years  of  Prayer"  (13G4);  and  another  en- 
titled,   "Fifteen    Years   of    Prayer"    (1872);    "The 
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Bible  iu  the  Levant"  (1859);  "Memoirs  of  Rev. 
Nicholas  Murray  "  (1862);  "Under  the  Trees,"  and 
"Life  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse"  (1874).  He  received  the 
degi-ee  of  D.D.  from  Hampden-Sidncy  College,  Ya. 
On  the  13th  day  of  October,  1883,  he  preached  his 
semi-centennial  sermon  in  the  same  place,  Bedford, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  preached  liis  first  sermon  in  1833. 
He  is  now  (1884)  the  oldest  in  service  of  the  secular 
or  religious  editors  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Prime  has  often  represented  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  iu  all  the  great  discussions  of  the  day. 

Prime,  Rev.  "Wendell,  D.  D.,  sou  of  Samuel 
Ircnicus,  was  born  at  JIatteawan,  N.  Y.,  August  3d, 
1837,  and  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city,  iu   1856.      After  studying  theology  one 
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year  at  Union  Seminary,  Virginia,  he  studied  two 
years  and  graduated  at  Printeton  Tlieologiwil  Semi- 
nary. He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  iu  18(i0,  and  ordained  pastor  of  Westminster 
Churcli,  Detroit,  Jlicb. ,  in  tlie  following  year.  In  the 
year  l.'^OG  he  resigned  his  charge  and  was  settled  as 
pastor  of  Union  Church,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,in  1869, 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  187.5,  when  he 
became  associated  with  his  father  as  one  of  the 
editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Ni'ir  York  Observer.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Union  College, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1880. 

Prime,  William  Oo-wrper,  son  of  Nathanael 
Scudder  Prime,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  N.Y.,  October 
31st,  182.5.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in 
1813,  and  studied  law  in  New  York, where  he  entered 
on  its  ]n-actice.  In  18(il  he  became  one  of  tlie  editors 
and  proprietors  of  the  Journal  of  Coiiimcrce.  He  has 
made  large  attainments  iu  art  studies,  and  is  an 
authority  in  numismatics  and  porcelain,  on  which 
subjects  he  has  published  works  which  are  standard 
books.  He  is  superintendent  of  the  Art  Department 
in  Princeton  College. 

The  Prime  family,  five  of  whom  have  been  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  live  generations,  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  parental  example,  instruction 
and  fidelity.  The  son  of  Ebenezer  I'rime,  the  first  of 
the  foregoing  series,  was  a  physician  of  great  learning, 
an  accomplished  author,  and  a  poet  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; graduated  at  Princeton  College,  iu  17.51;  went 
abroad,  and  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh  and 
Paris  .and  took  his  medical  degrees  in  Leyden  Univer- 
sity, Holland,  in  ITfil.  He  practiced  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  where  he  died, 
October  31st,  17!U. 

In  these  five  generations  there  have  been  about 
a  hundred  volumes  written  iu  the  family  and  pub- 
lished, all  of  a  useful  character,  and  there  hiis  not 
been  in  the  succession  an  infidel  nor  a  pi-odigal. 

Princeton  College,  N.  J.  Early  settlement  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  from  New  England  to  Virginia,  was 
made  by  well  educated  people  ;  iu  the  north  English 
Puritans,  in  the  south  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 
from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  middle 
English  (Quakers  and  Dutch  Presbyterians.  Among 
the  Puritans  were  many  who  preferred  the  Presbyterian 
to  the  Congregational  order,  and  migrating  south- 
ward, beyond  New  England  jurisdiction,  organized 
their  congregations  according  to  that  choice.  Thus 
were  planted  a  number  of  disconnected  Presbyterian 
churches  on  Long  Island  and  East  Jersey,  with  an 
increjused  tendency  southward.  Among  the  Presby- 
terian colonists  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  coming 
directly  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  organic  union  of 
churches  was  recognized  as  desirable,  from  the  first. 
In  their  progress  northward  they  met  the  progress 
l)roceeding  from  the  opposite  direction  iu  New  Jersey, 
and  in  170.5  or  1700  IbrnuMl  their  first  Presbytery,  in 
Philadelphia.     Subsequent  Presbyterian  increase  ex- 


tended chiefly  by  a  broad  belt  of  country  from  New 
York,  across  New  Jersey,  to  Philadelphia  and  the 
neighboring  .south.  In  1716  it  Wiis  found  expedient 
to  add  to  the  number  of  Presbyteries  and  unite  all 
under  the  higher  judicatory  of  a  Synod.  Increase  of 
numbers  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  revival  com- 
menced in  173!)  and  continued  tlirough  the  next  seven 
years.  Of  that  religious  movement  the  principal 
scene  was  central  New  Jer.sey,  covered  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick. 

The  first  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  educated 
abroad.  But  it  soon  became  an  urgent  concern  to 
have  instruction  for  their  successors  provided  within 
the  colonies.  Massachusetts  had  put  her  college  in 
oper..tion  as  early  as  eighteen  years  from  her  own 
settlement,  and  Yale  College  had  been  constituted  for 
Connecticut  in  1701.  But  those  were  Congregational, 
and  too  far  away.  The  Presbyterians  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Marjdand  felt  the  need 
of  a  college  among  themselves.  Some  of  the  piistors 
attempted  to  supply  the  lack  for  the  ministry  in  a 
temporary  way,  by  conducting  classical  and  theological 
instruction  in  their  own  houses.  Of  those  attempts 
the  most  successful  was  that  of  the  Rev.  William 
Tenuent,  at  Neshaminy,  called  the  Log  College.  For 
twenty  years,  from  1726,  that  humble  enterprise  con- 
tinued to  send  out  zealous  and  valuable  ministers  of 
the  gosi^el,  and  especially  leaders  in  the  revival.  But 
it  could  not  give  satisfaction.  Measures  were  proposed 
in  Synod  for  erecting  a  fully  equipped  college,  for  not 
only  ministerial  instruction,  but  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  public  demand.  Difficulties  lay  in  the  way. 
The  advocates  of  the  Log  College  opposed  what  threat- 
ened to  be  a  ri\al,  and  the  Synod,  from  1741  to  1745, 
was  agitated  by  a  controversy,  dividing  it  into  two. 
The  Synod  of  Philadelphia  set  up  an  academy,  and 
proceeded  no  further.  The  Synod  of  New  York  did 
nothing  on  the  subject.  In  1746  William  Tennent 
died,  and  the  Log  College  came  to  an  end.  A  few 
members  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  whose  pastoral 
charges  were  all,  except  one,  in  New  Jersey,  suc- 
ceeded iu  obtaining  from  the  colonial  Governor  and 
Council  a  charter,  by  which  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
commenced  its  existence  on  the  2"2d  of  October,  1746. 
It  was  opened  in  the  fourth  week  of  May,  1747,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  min- 
ister of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  connection  with  a  school 
to  fit  young  men  for  the  ministry,  already  conducted 
in  his  own  house.* 

Thus  the  Presbyterian  College  was  founded,  not  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  simply  by  four  Presby- 
terian ministers,  .lonathan  Dickinson,  ,Iohn  Pierson, 
Elienezer  Pemberton  and  Aaron  Burr,  who,  with 
eight  other  gentlemen,  were  its  trustees.  Two  years 
afterwards  a  new  ch.arter,  with  enlarged  privileges, 
was  voluntarily  granted   by  Jonathan  Belcher,   His 

*  HatfleU.    Hist,  of  Elizabeth,  p.  349.     Maclean,  1,  IIG. 
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Majesty's  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  ami  jiassed  the 
great  seal  of  the  province  ou  the  14th  of  SeiJtember, 
1748.  All  the  four  ministers  concerned  in  procuring 
the  first  charter,  with  Governor  Belcher,  who  granted 
the  second,  were  New  England  men,  thus  making  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  America  as  much  indebted, 
for  education,  to  the  English  Puritans,  as,  for  organic 
completeness,  to  the  sons  of  .Scottish  Covenanters. 

After  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  the  grants 
of  the  second  charter  were  recognized  and  confirmed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  in  au  act  passed 
March  13th,  1780. 

Mr.  Dickinson  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1747. 
The  classes  were  removed  to  Newark,  and  the  presi- 
dential duties  devolved  ^x\>o\\  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr, 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city, 
where  he  had  previously  conducted  a  classical  school, 
together  with  his  ijastoral  work.  He  was  formally 
inaugurated  President  at  tlie  first  Commencement, 
ne.xt  year.  For  that  ceremonial,  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  May,  1748,  had  been  selected,  but  to  gratify 
Governor  Belcher,  who  wished  to  present  his  im- 
proved charter  at  the  same  time,  it  was  postjjoned 
until  the  9th  of  November.  A  class  of  young  men, 
having  been  so  well  advanced  previously  in  the 
schools  of  Dickinson  and  Burr,  were  already  prepared 
to  receive  their  first  degree. 

Nine  years  the  college  remained  at  Newark.  But 
Princeton  had  early  been  selected  as  the  permanent 
site  for  it,  by  Governor  Belcher.  A  large  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  students  and  a  house  for 
the    President  ha\ing    been  erected  there,  and  in 


THE   president's    HOUSE,  PRINCETO.N,  N.  J.,  1748. 

habitable  condition,  by  the  Autumn  of  1756,  the 
President,  with  his  assistants  and  seventy  students 
proceeded  to  occupy  them.  Next  year  measures 
were  adopted  in  the  two  Synods  which  resulted  in 
the  restoration  of  comiilete  concord,  and  the  college 
was  encouraged  with  hojje  in  the  patronage  of  a 
united  Cliurch. 

At  the  first  Commencement  in  Princeton,  May,  1757, 
twenty-two  young  men  were  prepared  to  receive  their 
first  degree.  So  far,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
graduates,  si.Kty-two  had  entered  the  ministry.     That 


same  year  Governor  Belcher  died,  on  the  31st  of 
August,  and  President  Burr,  on  the  24th  of  Sei)tcml)er, 
four  days  before  the  annual  Commencement.  After 
the  close  of  the  exercises,  September  29th,  the  TriLs- 
tees  elected  to  the  vacant  presidency  the  Kev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  then  minister  of  the  Church  at 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  Grammar  School  still  continued  in  College  by 
Mr.  Burr,  aided  by  two  tutors,  was  retained  by  order 
of  the  Trustees,  after  his  death. 

Edwards  came  to  Princeton  in  January,  17oiS,  and 
was  regularly  constituted  President,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Trustees,  ou  the  16th  of  February,  when  he  was 
also  invested  with  the  care  of  the  Grammar  School,  its 
masters  and  ushers,  and  with  a  right  to  the  profits 
accruing  from  it.  The  President's  salary  was  to  be 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  with  the  use  of  the 
house,  and  his  firewood  from  the  college  grounds. 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great  promise  of 
success.  The  Senior  class  were  charmed  with  their 
new  instructor.  It  was  doomed  to  be  only  a  begin- 
ning. Alarmed  by  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  the 
neighborhood,  his  phj-sician  and  friends  urged  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  mitigative  of  inoculation. 
The  precaution  proved  unlbrtunate;  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  died  on  the  22d  of  March,  175s,  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  vacancy  then  occurred  in 
the  presidency,  of  about  a  year  and  four  months, 
supplied  by  temporary  assistants.  It  was  terminated 
by  the  election  of  the  Kev.  Samuel  Davies,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1759.  A  preacher  of  great  power  and  popu- 
larity, the  new  President  evinced  himself  also  skillful 
to  govern  and  a  successful  instructor.  But  his  term 
of  office  was  also  brief.  He  died  February  4th,  1761, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Samuel  Finley 
was  elected  on  the  30th  of  September,  the  same  year, 
and  died  on  the  17th  of  July,  1766.  Within  her  first 
twenty  years  the  college  had  seen  more  than  half  the 
presidents  of  her  first  century. 

The  next  choice  was  from  abroad.  TNTien  Sir. 
Davies  was  in  Scotland  soliciting  contributions  for 
the  college,  he  mentioned  in  one  of  his  letters  a 
young  minister  of  much  promise,  by  name  '  'Weather- 
spoon  or  Witherspoou,"  whose  book,  called  "Eccle- 
siastical Characteristics,  a  Satire  upon  the  Moderates 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  was  creating  a  sensation. 
That  young  minister  had  now  established  a  reputation 
broader  than  the  "Characteristics,"  and  at  middle 
age  became  the  sixth  President  of  the  College  at 
Princeton.  His  long  term  of  twentj'-four  j-ears,  from 
1768,  was  crowned  with  important  events,  in  most  of 
which  he  took  au  active  part.  In  the  fjuestions  of 
statesmanship  wliereby  the  colonies  were  alienated 
from  the  mother  country,  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  the  deliberations  of  the  Eevolutionary 
Congress,  and  in  those  which  formed  the  United 
States  Constitution,  he  was  effectively  concerned. 
The  college  also  passed  through  the  destructive  occu- 
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pation  of  armies,  the  derangement  and  partial  suspen- 
sion of  studies  during  the  heat  of  the  war,  and  the 
meetings  of  Congress  at  the  end  of  it.  During  the 
war,  the  numl)er  of  students  was  greatly  diminished. 
In  the  years  1775  and  1776  the  graduating  classes 
numbered  each  twenty-seven,  tliat  of  next  year  only 
seven,  that  of  1778  only  five,  and  those  of  the  succeed- 
ing three  years  only  six  each.  With  the  return  of 
peace  the  classes  successivelj'  rose  toward  the  standard 
of  former  years,  and  some,  in  the  last  ten  years  of 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  exceeded  it.  The  eminence  of  her 
President  in  public  affairs,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  through  all  that  agitating  and  momentous 
epoch,  conferred  u^jon  the  College  of  New  Jersey  a 
character  of  nationalitj'.  A  hope  of  stronger  backing 
was  also  furnished  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  the  crowning  of  its  organization 
by  the  General  Asseml>ly  in  1788. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  died  on  the  15th  of  November, 


President  in  that  year.  Improvement  now  followed 
improvement  boldly,  and  yet  with  prudence,  for  the 
only  reliance  was  that  the  effort  would  be  patronized 
by  the  Church  and  an  intelligent  public.  For  the 
next  five  and  twenty  years  Drs.  Maclean  and  Carnahan 
acted,  in  all  college  matters,  as  one  man.  The 
originating  enterprise  of  the  Vice-President  was 
always  respectfully  considered  and  sustained  by  his 
superior.  And  the  administration  was  adorned  by  the 
talents  of  men  whom  it  brought  into  ofiice.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  its  first  century  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  struggled  under  poverty.  Until  1771  its 
Faculty  consisted  of  only  the  President  and  two, 
sometimes  three  Tutors.  In  1768  a  Professor  of  The- 
ology was  appointed  and  entered  upon  his  duties,  hut 
thinking  his  salary  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  funds 
of  the  Institution,  resigned  next  year.  From  1771, 
through  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  President  had  the 
assistance  of  one  Professor,  and  from  1779  to  1783 
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1794,  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1795,  Dr.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  He 
had  been  Vice-President  several  years  before.  Eight 
years  of  depression  followed.  Application  for  pecu- 
niary aid  was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 
A  temporary  grant  was  voted,  but  met  with  such 
public  disapproval  that  it  has  never  been  repeated. 
The  college,  in  her  povertj',  was  sxiared  her  inde- 
pendence. Nassau  Hall  was  burned  in  March,  1802. 
Funds  were  collected  by  private  donation,  whereby 
the  building  was  restored,  and  two  others  were 
erected  for  lectures,  recitations  and  library. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  1812,  Dr. 
Ashbel  Green  succeeded,  and  after  ten  agitated  years 
resigned,  leaving  things  about  as  he  found  them. 
The  first  six  years  of  Dr.  James  Carnahan,  who  was 
inaugurated  in  August,  1823,  were  years  of  discour- 
agement. With  1829  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
college  began.  It  was  due  chiefly  to  the  enterprise 
of  Prof  Maclean,  then  a  young  man,  made  Vice- 


of  two.  But  from  the  latter  date,  for  two  years,  he 
had  none,  and  from  1785,  for  fifteen  years,  only  one. 
In  1802  a  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  was  added, 
next  year  a  Professor  of  Theology,  and  in  1804,  a 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  But  after 
1808  the  number  of  Professors  was  again  reduced  to 
one.  From  1813  to  1829  there  were  only  two.  In 
1830  six  departments  were  added,  or  seiiarated,  and 
filled  with  men  of  mark;  two  more  in  1832;  again  two 
in  1834,  one  in  1846,  and  two  in  1847.  By  resigna- 
tion and  death,  the  number  at  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Carnahan,  in  1854,  was  reduced  to  seven,  and  until 
1869  did  not  rise  to  more  than  eight,  with  four  lec- 
turers. Dr.  Maclean  was  made  President  in  1854, 
but  enterprise  was  retarded  for  a  time,  by  the  lack 
of  pecuniary  means,  a  second  burning  of  Nassau 
Hall,  in  1855,  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  civil 
war. 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  years  Dr.  Maclean  resigned. 
But  other  friends  of  the  cause  had  already  appre- 
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hended  the  demands  of  the  higher  education,  and 
resolved  tliat  the  College  ot'  New  Jersej'  should  be 
equipped  with  the  nieaus  to  supply  them.  Among 
the  first  to  step  forward  in  that  cause  were  the  Hon. 
William  Henry  Green,  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  Xew 
Jeasey,  his  brother,  John  C.  Green,  and  the  Governor, 
Charles  S.  Olden.  For  the  tirst  time  in  a  career  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  j-ears  the  college  saw  money 
available  for  the  realization  of  her  designs.  A  man 
of  European  reputation  was  called  to  thepresidencj'. 
Dr.  M'Cosh  arrived  in  18G8,  and  since  then  there  has 
been  no  relaxation  of  eflbrt  for  the  expansion  of  exists 
ing  departments  and  the  creating  of  new. 

Theology  was  taught  in  the  College  of  Xew  Jersey 
from  the  first,  as  education  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  the  primary  motive  for  its 
institution.  The  first  Presidents  were  also  Professors 
of  Theology.  And  the  first  Profe-ssor,  in  addition  to 
the  President,  was  a  Professor  of  Theology.  After 
his  resignation,  the  duty  fell  back  to  the  President, 
latterly  sometimes  delegated  by  him  to  the  Vice- 
President,  until  after  the  institution  of  the  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1811,  when  the  Trustees  still  had  in 
contemj)lation  to  procure  an  endowment  for  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Theology,  the  General  Assembly  was 
agitating  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  separate 
theological  school.  On  the  a.jth  of  June,  1811, 
through  their  respective  committees,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Trustees  and  the  Assembly, 
that  a  Professor  of  Theology  should  not  be  appointed 
in  College,  provided  that  the  Seminar}',  which  the 
Assembly  proposed  to  erect,  were  permanently  estab- 
lished at  Princeton.  Next  year  the  Seminary  went 
into  operation,  and  the  Theological  Professorship  in 
College  was  discontinued. 

In  secular  studies,  after  the  ela-ssical  literature  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  highest  estima- 
tion has  always  been  extended  to  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy.  As  early  as  1771,  when  but 
poorly  able  to  aftbrd  it,  the  College  in.stituted  a  pro- 
fessorship of  that  department,  which  continued  to  be 
filled  until  the  expansion  of  all  the  departments, 
after  18"29.  It  was  then  divided  into  several  profes- 
sorships, and  ultimately,  in  1873,  gave  rise  to  the 
School  of  Science,  as  a  separate  institution,  additional 
to  the  College,  under  a  common  government,  and 
co-operative  with  it.  "  There  are  now  seven  instruc- 
tors of  Natural  History,  four  of  Chemistry,  three 
of  Engineering,  and  four  of  Physical  Science."  A 
School  of  Art  has  also  been  lately  endowed.  A 
Post-graduate  deimrtment  has  been  added  and  largelj- 
attended.  And  a  School  of  Philosoi)hy  is  in  process 
of  construction,  to  be  conducted  under  three  Profes- 
sors and  the  general  direction  of  President  JlcCosh. 

In  voluntary  prosecution  of  literature  and  general 
culture,  the  students  early  formed  themselves  into 
societies.  The  Well-meaning  Club  began  its  history 
in  1765,  and  that  which  took  the  name  of  Plain-deal- 
ing, in  1766.     Subsequently  they  reorganized  under 


the  names  of  the  American  "Whig  and  Cliosojihic 
societies,  in  1769  and  177(1,  respectively,  under  which 
names  they  continue  to  this  day. 

Organization  has  also  been  provided  lor  Christian 
Influence  in  college.  James  Braiuerd  Taylor,  of  the 
'  class  of  1826,  Peter  I.  Gulick,  and  two  or  three  others, 
instituted  the  "  Philadelphian  Society,"'  for  mutual 
spiritual  profit.  It  met  once  a  week,  one  hour  at 
evening,  in  the  room  of  some  one  of  the  members. 
An  open  meeting,  to  which  all  their  fellow  .students 
were  invited,  or,  at  least,  free  to  come,  was  held  for 
prayer  and  exhortation,  every  Sunday  morning,  in 
the  Junior  recitation  room.  Meetings  were  also  ap- 
pointed, subsequently,  for  other  days  in  the  week, 
at  evening,  and  in  the  same  place.  Wlien  the  old 
recitation  rooms  were  abandoned,  the  Philadelphian 
Society  was  assigned  to  difterent  apartments,  accord- 
ing to  convenience,  until,  by  the  bequest  of  one  of 
the  members,  Hamilton  Murray,  a  victim  of  the  Ville 
de  Havre  calamity,  their  present  beautiful  little  Hall 
was  erected,  with  special  adaptation  to  the  purposes 
'  of  the  fraternity. 

Princeton's  Old  Cemetery.  In  the  northern 
i  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  not  five 
hundred  yards  from  that  time-honored  structure, 
Nassau  Hall,  is  the  old  cemetery,  well  known  as  the 
"Westminster  Abbey  of  America.''  There  is  no 
display  of  pomp  or  show  in  this  time-honored  place  of 
the  dead.  Some  who  are  scarcely  known  to  the  world 
have  monuments  reared  over  their  giaves.  But  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  greatest  men  have  the  humblest 
graves.  Here  we  find  heroes,  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians; men  who  have  achieved  renown  in  the 
nation's  history;  men  who  have  penetrated  the  pro- 
foundest  depths  of  thought,  and  scaled  the  sublimest 
heights  of  reason.  The  storms  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury have  dimmed  and  blackened  the  chiseled  marble 
and  nearly  obliterated  many  of  the  names.  Soon  the 
art  preservative  of  all  arts  will  have  to  point  out  the 
last  resting  place  of  the  illustrious  dead.  History 
will  never  cease  to  tell  its  story,  though  time  may 
dim  the  crumbling  headstone,  and  forever  obliterate 
the  names  engraved  thereon.  As  long  as  America  is 
known  in  the  annals  of  time,  so  long  will  tlie  names 
of  Burr,  Edwards,  Witherspoon  and  Stockton,  be 
known  and  remembered. 

Entering  the  gate  from  Wither.spoon  street,  and 
proceeding  down  the  walk  a  few  feet,  we  come  to  the 
grave  of  John  Berrien.  The  small  fciblet  over  this 
grave  is  so  dingy  that  the  inscription  ui»u  it  can 
hardly  be  read.  He  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  "who 
died,  much  lamented,  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1772,  set.  sixty-one  years."  P;issing  on  dorin  the 
path  we  ne.xt  come  to  the  monument  of  the  Bayard 
family.  In  this  enclosure  are  buried  Judge  Bayard 
and  General  George  D;ishiel  Bayard,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 14th,  1862.  A  short  distance  from  the  Bayard  lot 
is  the  Stockton  enclosure,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
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high  hedge  of  evergreens.  Ou  entering  this  small 
enclosure  we  find  a  dozen  or  more  headstones,  most 
of  which  ai;e  black  and  dingy  with  age.  Here  are 
buried  Richard  Stockton,  LL.  I).,  his  children,  his 
grand  and  great-grandchildren  and  other  kindred. 
THE   COLLEGE   BrEI.\L   LOT. 

.\djoining  the  Stockton  lot  is  a  plot  about  sixty 
feet  in  length  and  twenty-five  in  width,  enclosed  by 
an  iron  railing  about  tliree  feet  high.  This  is  the  old 
college  burial  lot,  and  here  are  buried  the  former 
Presidents  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  The  graves 
are  nearly  uniform,  and  are  each  covered  with  a  hori- 
zontal tablet  resting  ou  six  upright  posts  or  slabs  of 
marble.  The  inscriptions  are  mostly  in  Latin,  which 
is  indecipherable  ou  some  of  the  tablets.  On  ap- 
proaching these  lowly  graves  one  would  hardly  be- 
lieve that  beneath  the  turf  were  the  mouldering  forms 
of  some  of  the  country's  wisest  and  most  distinguished 
sons.  Jlen  whose  names  are  written  ou  the  magna 
charta  of  our  liberty,  and  men  who  have  purchased 
that  liberty  with  their  own  blood. 

The  first  grave  of  the  row,  beginning  from  the 
centre  of  the  cemetery,  is  that  of  the  elder  Aaron 
Burr,  who  was  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  its  infant  days.  He  was  President  for  several 
years,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two.  The 
College  is  his  monument,  for  no  man  ever  Labored 
more  ardently  than  he  in  shaping  for  it  the  prosperity 
it  now  enjoys.  The  house  he  built  for  his  residence 
while  President  of  the  College  is  still  standing,  and 
until  recently  has  been  the  home  of  his  successors. 
He  died  September  24th,  1757.  He  desired  an  inex- 
pensive funeral,  and  his  lowly  grave  is  a  fitting  com- 
pliance with  his  last  wish.  On  the  little  blackened 
tablet  which  rests  over  his  tomb  is  a  commemorative 
inscription  in  Latin,  which  is  scarcely  legible. 

Next  to  tlie  gi'ave  of  President  Burr  is  that  of  his 
illustrious  father-in-law,  Jonathan  Edwards,  also 
President  of  the  College  and  the  immediate  succes- 
sor of  the  preceding.  He  died,  March  22d,  17.58,  only 
a  few  months  after  his  election.  The  inscription  is 
also  in  Latin,  and  is  now  nearly  effaced.  The  tablet 
over  his  grave  has  been  very  much  disfigured  by 
ruthless  relic  hunters,  who  have  broken  off  the  cor- 
ners as  relics.  Several  years  ago  President  Carna- 
han  wrote  an  eloquent  appeal  against  the  desecration 
of  these  tombs,  and  had  it  framed  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  mutilated  headstones.  President 
Edwards  was  the  great  champion  of  Presbyterianism 
in  his  day.  He  did  much  to  remove  the  barriers  to 
truth  and  in  gaining  a  safe  footing  for  philosophic 
thought.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chmch  is  attributed  to  his  ardent  zeal  and  efforts, 
and  those  who  cherish  its  rise  and  progress  must  not 
forget  the  repose  of  its  founder.  If  we  can  tru.st  the 
records  of  the  past  his  sleep  is  but  the  brilliant  morn- 
ing of  which  death  is  the  silvery  daj-break. 

The  third  grave  is  that  of  President  Samuel  Davies, 
the  successor  of  President  Edwards,  who  died  Febru- 
46 


ary  4th,  1761.  His  grave  is  like  that  of  his  predeces- 
sor. The  next  is  the  grave  of  President  Finley,  who 
died  July  17th,  1766.  The  fifth  grave  is  that  of 
President  Witherspoon,  who  died  November  17th, 
1794.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  also  one  of  the  founders  of  Presbyteri- 
anism in  this  country.  Like  the  present  President, 
Dr.  McCosh,  he  came  from  Scotland.  The  sixth 
grave  is  that  of  President  Smith,  who  died  August 
26th,  1819.  This  grave,  unlike  the  rest,  has  two 
slabs  over  it.  The  upper  one  is  sustained  by  six 
marble  posts.  Ou  the  upper  one  there  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  to  the  President,  and  ou  the  lower  one 
is  an  inscription  to  Ann,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  who  died  in  1817,  EEt.  69  years.  Next  to 
President  Smith's  grave  is  that  of  'Walter  Slinto  and 
his  wife  Mary.  Then  comes  the  tomb  of  President 
Green,  who  died  May  19th,  1848.  The  last  in  the 
row  is  the  grave  of  President  Carnahan.  The  row  is 
now  complete,  and  the  future  presidents  of  the  time- 
honored  College  of  New  Jersey  must  seek  repose  in 
some  other  .spot. 

Leaving  what  is  known  as  the  Old  Cemetery,  we 
cross  over  into  the  new,  where,  near  the  entrance 
from  'Wiggins  street,  in  a  small  enclosure,  are  the 
graves  of  the  Alexanders.  Here  are  buried  the  ven- 
erated Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  and  his  three  S(jus, 
Joseph  AddLson,  James  AVaddell  and  'William  C 
Alexander.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  was  the  first 
instructor  of  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  Princeton. 
JIany,  no  doubt,  will  remember  his  old  text-book, 
Turretin's  "TheologiaEleuchitica,"  with  its  "Status 
Questionis. ' '  But  the  gi-a ve  that  seems  to  possess  a 
peculiar  interest  for  the  visitor  is  that  of  Jo.seph 
Addison  Alexander,  who  was  perhaps  the  profoundest 
scholar  and  one  of  the  greatest  philologists  of  modern 
times.  He  was  modest  and  unassuming  in  life  and 
abhorred  any  pretensions  to  ostentation,  and  in  death 
wished  to  be  remembered  as  such.  The  beautiful 
little  snow-white  tablet  that  marks  his  last  resting- 
place  is  a  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  Joseph 
Addison  Alexander.  His  name  holds  a  .sacred  place 
in  the  annals  of  Princeton,  and  his  memory  is  revered 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  in  sjjeak- 
ing  of  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  whose 
mortal  remains  also  slumber  in  this  cemetery,  and 
the  two  Alexanders,  Archibald  and  Joseph  Addison, 
said:  "  Tliey  are  one  galaxy.  They  are  like  the  three 
stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion,  still  shining  upon  us  from 
ou  high.  Their  lustre  can  never  be  dimmed  by  the 
exhalations  of  the  earth.'' 

Just  across  the  walk  from  the  Alexanders,  under  a 
large  pine  tree,  are  the  graves  of  the  Hodges.  Two 
graves  are  more  noticeable  than  the  others,  from 
having  larger  monuments  than  the  rest.  These  are 
the  graves  of  Charles  Hodge  and  his  wife.  The 
marble  tablets  are  as  white  as  snow — fitting  emblems 
of  the  characters  of  the  departed.  The  principles 
of  Dr.  Hodge's  "  Systematic  Theology  "  enter  largely 
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into  Princeton's  curriculum.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  ha.s 
gone  to  his  rest,  but  as  long  as  Princeton  is  known  in 
historj',  and  as  long  as  Presbyterianism  is  known  in 
the  Christian  Church,  so  long  will  his  name  be  known 
and  revered  among  the  generations  of  mankind. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  the 
first  of  all  Presbyterian  theological  schools,  was 
founded  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1812.  The  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  in  Princeton,  had  been  founded 
in  1747,  as  a  successor  to  Tennent's  Log  College,  at 
Neshaminy,  Pa.,  to  prepare  a  learned  ministry  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  presidents  of  the 
College  or  a  theological  Tutor  had  trained  theologi- 
cal students  from  the  first.  And  in  1812  the  libra- 
ries and  rooms  of  the  College  were  freely  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  officers  and  students  of  the  new 
Seminary. 

The  Seminary  has  from  the  beginning  been 
governed  l)y  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  Presbyterian  ministers  and  nine  elders.  These 
were  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  one-third  of 
each  class  every  year  until  1870,  when  the  Assembly 
relinquished  this  election  to  the  Board  itself,  with 
power  to  appoint  professors  and  in  all  respects  govern 
the  Seminary,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  General 
Assembly  itself,  in  the  case  of  the  appointment  of  an 
obnoxious  professor. 

In  1824  the  Institution  was  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  Jersey  incorporating  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  twenty-one  in  number,  twelve  of  whom 
must  be  citizens  of  that  State,  who  are  custodians  of 
all  the  property  of  the  Institution,  real  and  personal, 
and  are  empowered  to  fill  up  their  own  vacancies 
and  report  annually  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
principal  founders  of  the  Seminary  were  Rev.  Drs. 
Ashbel  Green,  John  B.  Komeyn,  James  Richards, 
Samuel  Blatchford,  Philip  Milledoler,  John  M'Dowel, 
Samuel  Miller  and  Archibald  Alexander. 

Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  was  inaugurated 
as  Professor  of  Didactic,  Polemic  and  Pastoral  The- 
ology, August  12th,  1812,  and  the  Seminary  ojjened 
with  three  students.  In  May,  the  next  year,  the 
number  of  students  increased  to  fourteen.  Rev. 
Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  City  of  New  York,  was  inaugurated  as 
Professor  of  Ecdesiastica.  History  and  Church  Gov- 
ernment September  2!tth  1813.  These  were  the  first 
professors  of  this  Seminary,  and  their  eminent  talents 
and  sanctified  lives  have  formed  the  character  of  this 
school  of  the  prophets,  and  determined  its  after  life. 

Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  was  a  laborious  and  suc- 
cessful scholar  ;  but,  above  all,  he  was  a  simple, 
childlike  Christian,  dwelling  in  the  most  intimate 
communion  with  tiod.  He  was  a  genius  rather  than 
a  man  of  talent,  though  he  was  both,  inasmuch  as 
his  eloquence  was  most  singularly  natural,  and  his 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  his 
power  of  dealing  with  individuals,  and  of  holding  up 
a  glass  to  sanctified  human  nature  in  all  its  subtlest 


exercises,  has  caused  him  to  be  called  by  many, 
besides  Ex-President  Thcod(jre  Woolsey,  ' '  The  Shakes- 
peare of  the  Chri.stian  Church,"  He  organized  tlie 
Seminary,  formed  its  cnrricuhim  during  its  earliest 
years,  and  presided  over  its  administration  until  his 
decease,  October,  1851. 

Dr.  Miller,  equally  learned  and  holy,  more  grace- 
ful and  symmetrical,  but  less  original  or  efi'ecti\e  in 
impressing  him.self  on  his  pupils  than  his  senior  col- 
league, worked  with  Dr.  Alexander  until  his  death, 
in  January,  1850,  in  the  mo.st  beautiful  fellowsbip  and 
harmony  of  counsel  and  action.  They  formed  a 
perfect  co-partnersliip,  the  more  perfect  and  effective 
because  of  the  difference  of  their  natural  and  accjuired 
characteristics. 

In  1820  Mr.  Charles  Hodge  was  chosen  by  Dr. 
Alexander  as  an  In.structor,  to  act  as  his  assistant  in 
teaching  Hebrew.  In  1822  Mr.  Hodge  was  installed 
full  i)rofessor  of  "Oriental  and  Bil)lical  Literature," 
and  in  1840  was,  as  Dr.  Alexander's  successor,  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  "Exegetical  and  Didactic 
Theology."  His  life  as  a  teacher  continued  longer 
than  either  of  his  colleagues,  fifty-eight  years,  to  his 
death,  in  June,  1870,  leaving  behind  it,  as  his  monu- 
ment, the  "Way  of  Life,"  his  "Commentaries  on 
Romans,  Ephesians,  and  1st  and  2d  Corinthians," 
the  Biblical  Rcpcrtori/  ami  Princeton  Review,  of  which  he 
was  chief  editor  for  forty  years,  and  his  "Systematic 
Theology,"  in  three  large  volumes. 

Dr.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander  became  Dr.  Hodge's 
Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Oriental  Literature 
in  1834,  and  was  elected  Associate  Professor  in  1835, 
was  installed  in  1838,  and  became  sole  professor  of 
the  same  in  1840,  when  Dr.  Hodge  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  ' '  Didactic  Theology. ' '  He  was  a  prodigy 
of  encyclopoedic  learning,  of  eloquence  and  of  literary 
skill,  the  oliject  of  his  students'  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, and  the  glory  of  his  Semiuarj'  and  of  the  whole 
Church. 

Drs.  John  Breckinridge  and  James  AV.  Alexander 
were  Professors  in  the  Seminary,  each  for  a  short 
period. 

As  all  of  these  Professors  are  biographically  treated 
separately,  in  this  Encyclopiedia,  the  history  of  the 
Seminary  and  the  progressive  development  of  its 
curriculum  cannot  be  set  forth  to  better  advantage 
than  by  a  chronological  list  of  all  the  Professors  to  tlie 
present  time,  with  the  titles  of  their  respecti\'e  chairs. 

Ekcled  Died 

1812  Archibald  Alexander,  d.d.,  1851 

Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology. 
1840     Pastoral  aud  Polemic  Theology. 

1813  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  18.')0 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Government. 

1849     Emeritus  Professur. 

1820    Charles  Hodge,  n.D.,LL.D.,  1878 

Instructor  in  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature. 
1822      Professor  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature. 
1840     Exegetical  and  Didactic  Theology. 
1854     Exegetical,  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology. 
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ElecUd  Died 

1833    Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  d.d.,  IriGO 

Instructor  Ork'iital  uiid  Biblical  Literature. 

1835  Associate  Pruf.  uf  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature. 
1840      Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature. 

1851      Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature. 

1859      Hellenistic  and  New  Testament  Literature.  Resigned 

1836  John  Breckinridge,  D.D.,  1838 
Pastural  Tbeology. 

1849    James  Waddel  Alexander,  D.D. ,  1851 

Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Government. 

1851     William  Henry  Green,  D.D.,  ll.  d., 

Biblical  and  (Oriental  Literature. 
1859      Oriental  and  Old  Testament  Literature. 

1854     Alexander  T.  M'Gill,  D.D.,  LL.  U., 

Pastoral  Theology,  Church  Government  and  the 
Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 

1859  Church  History  and  Practical  Theology. 

1860  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Government. 

1861  Ecclesiastical,  Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Theology. 
1883      Emeritus  Professor. 

1860  Ca-sper  Wistar  Hodge,  D.D., 

New  Testament  Literature  and  Biblical  Greek. 
1879      New  Testament  Literature  and  E.vegesis. 

1861  James  Clement  Moffat,  D.n., 

Helena  Professor  of  Church  History. 

1871     Charles  Augustus  Aikeu,  d.d., 

Archibald  Alexander  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics 
and  Apologetics. 
188*2      Archibald  Alexander  Professor  of  Chistiau  Ethics 
and  Hebrew  Literature. 

1877    Archibald  Alexander  Hodge,  D.  d.  ,  LL.  D. , 

Associate  Professor  of  Exegetical,  Didactic  and  Po- 
lemic Theology. 

1879  Charles  Hodge  Professor  of  Didactic  and   Polemic 

Theology. 

1880  Francis  Landey  Patton,  d.d.,  ll.  d., 

Stuart  Professor  of  the  Relations  of  Philosophy  and 
Science  to  the  Christian  Religion. 

1883     William  Miller  Paxton,  D.D.,  LL.  D., 

Ecclesiastical,  Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

Each  Professor  at  his  installation  is  required  sol- 
emnly to  repeat  and  to  sign  a  formula  declaring  that 
he,  in  the  presence  of  God,  ex  animo,  adopts  the  Con- 
fession and  Catechism  of  the  Piesbyterian  Church  as 
the  confession  of  his  own  personal  faith,  and  that 
he  "  solemnly  promises  and  engages  not  to  inculcate, 
teach,  or  insinuate  anything  that  shall  appear  to  him 
(me)  to  contradict  or  contravene,  directly  or  impli- 
edly, anything  taught  in  said  Confession  of  Faith  or 
Catechism. ' ' 

The  Seminary  opened  with  three  students.  By  the 
May  of  next  year  the  number  had  increased  to  14. 
In  the  class  of  1813-14  there  were  18.  In  the  class 
of  1815-16  there  were  23.  In  the  class  of  1816-17 
there  were  27.  The  grand  roll  presented  in  the 
"General  Catalogue"  of  Princeton  Seminary,  pub- 
lished 1881,  embraces  the  names  of  3464  students, 
educated  in  150  dilifereut  schools  and  colleges.  Of 
these,  171  are  represented  as  dead,  and  2293  as  living. 
The  average  number  of  students  matriculated  each 
year  throughout  the  seventy  years  of  the  Seminary's 
history  is  49.5.     The  average  numl)er  matriculated 


during  the  la.st  ten  years  was  51.9.  The  largest  num- 
ber matriculated  in  any  one  year  was  95,  in  1858, 
after  the  great  revival  of  18.57.  The  other  highest 
numbers  were  76  in  1831 ;  77  in  1832.  The  present 
number  in  the  Seminary  is  140. 

The  number  of  foreign  missionaries  who  have  been 
students  in  the  Seminary  appears  to  be  210,  or  about 
6.10  per  cent,  of  all  the  matriculants.  This  is  a 
larger  number  than  has  gone  forth  from  any  other 
American  Theological  Seminary. 

Their  geographical  distribution  over  the  world  is  as 
follows: — ■ 


India 56 

China 40 

American  Indians 33 

Africa  (West  Africa  19) 21 

Svria 11 

Turkey 8 


Sandwich  Islands 8 

Siam 8 

Persia 7 

Japan G 

Various  Countries 11 


Total.. 


21(1 


The  old  Seminary  building,  a  well-built  and  ad- 
mirable structure,  for  that  age,  was  finished  in  1816. 
It  is  of  gray  sandstone,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high.  It 
stands  on  the  eminence  upon  which  the  British  army 
formed  on  the  morning  of  the  Battle  of  Princeton, 
parallel  to  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  back 
from  the  new  turnpike  opened  a  few  years  after  the 
Revolution.  A  large,  square,  brick  Professor's  house, 
at  the  eastern  end,  nearest  the  village,  was  built  for 
Dr.  Alexander,  in  1819,  and  a  precisely  similar  one 
was  built  for  Dr.  Hodge,  in  1824.  These  continued 
the  only  Seminary  buildings  until  the  Chapel  was 
erected,  in  1833,  the  first  Lenox  Library,  in  1843,  and 
the  Refectory,  in  1847.  In  the  meantime  all  the 
public  ofiices  of  the  Institution,  as  well  :vs  the  lodg- 
ing and  boarding  of  the  students,  were  accommodated 
in  the  old  Seminary  building,  while  the  number  of 
students  fell  seldom  below  one  hundred  and  forty, 
and  at  times  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

In  1864  "Brown  Hall  "  was  built  by  the  munifi- 
cent generosity  of  Mrs.  George  Brown,  of  Baltimore. 
It  is  a  dormitory,  as  long  and  high  and  large  as  the 
old  Seminary,  parallel  to  it,  and  about  one  thousand 
feet  southward,  and  like  it,  of  fine  gray  sandstone, 
Stuart  Hall  was  built  in  1876,  as  the  gift  of  Robert 
L.  and  Alexander  Stuart,  of  New  York  city.  It  is  a 
noble  sandstone  building  of  three  stories,  containing 
elegant  accommodations  for  class  rooms,  oratory  read- 
ing rooms,  museum,  etc.  In  1878  Mr.  James  Lenox, 
of  New  York,  cro^vned  his  long  series  of  beneficent 
gifts  by  the  erection  of  a  new  and  admirably  ap- 
pointed library  building,  and  two  new  Professors' 
houses.  The  Seminary  is  at  present  furnished  with 
eight  Professors'  houses,  which  in  elegance  and  con- 
venience greatly  surpass  those  provided  for  Professors 
in  any  similar  Institution  in  America.  The  Semi- 
nary now  possesses  a  body  of  real  estate  which  has 
cost  over  |350,000,  with  an  endo^vment  which  has 
become  exceedingly  deficient  for  the  supply  of  its 
annual  necessities,  through  the  shrinkage  of  interest 
upon  its  investments  since  1874.     Its  principal  bene- 
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factors  iu  the  past  have  been  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  and  the  Jlisses  Lenox,   John  C.   Green 
and  Robert  L.  and  Alexander  Stuart,  of  New  York; 
Mrs.  George  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  and  Levi  P.  Stone,  ' 
of  New  .Jersey. 

The  large  mrt  of  the  real  estate  of  the  Seminarv,  ! 
given  by  James  Lenox  and  Eol>ert  L.  and  Alexander 
Stuart,  is  guarded  from  perversion,  by  stringent  con- 
ditions and  doctrinal  definitions.     In  the  case  of  the 
gift  of  the  Stuarts  the  deed  provides  as  follows: — 

' '  Provided  always,  nevertheless,  and  upon  condi- 
tion that,  if  at  any  time  or  times,  hereafter,  the 
said  parties  of  the  second  part,  or  their  successors. 


doctrines  are  now  understood  and  explained  by 
the  aforesaid  General  Assembly,  shall  cea.se  to  be 
taught  and  inculcated  in  the  said  Seminary,  then, 
and  in  either  of  such  cases,  the  grant  and  convey- 
ance hereby  made  shall  cea.se,  and  become  null 
and  void,  and  the  .said  premises  shall  therefore 
revert  to  the  said  Robert  L.  Stuart  and  Alexander 
Stuart,  their  heirs  and  a.ssigns,  a.s  in  their  first 
and  former  estate." 

The  library  of  the  Seminary  ha-s  grown  slowly, 
and  is  yet  very  inadequate  to  the  real  needs  of  such 
an  Institution.  It  embraces  about  forty  thousand 
volumes  and  eight  thousand  pamphlets,  collected  by 
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shall  jiass  from  under  the  supervision  aiid  control  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbj-terian  Church, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  its  successors; 
and  if  at  any  time  or  times  the  leading  doctrines 
declared  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
Universal  and  Total  Depravity,  the  doctrine  of  Elec- 
tion, the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  all  his  posterity, 
and  of  the  Imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to 
all  His  people  for  their  justification,  the  doctrine  of 
Human  Inability  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Necessity 
of  the  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  regenera- 
tion, conversion  and  sanctification  of  sinners,  as  these 


Rev.  Williara  B.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  an  absolutely 
unique  collection  of  the  contemporaneous  soiu'ces  of 
history.  The  whole  collection  was  originally  called 
the  Green  Library,  because  of  the  large  contribu- 
tions made  to  it  at  the  start  by  the  distinguished 
founder  of  the  Seminary,  Dr.  Ashbel  Green.  Subse- 
quently it  has  embraced  the  private  collections  of 
Rev.  Drs.  John  Breckinridge,  Nesbit,  Addison  Alex- 
ander, and  John  il.  Krebs,  of  Dr.  Collins,  and  the 
Alumni  and  Society  of  Inquiry  libraries,  together 
with  a  large  collection  of  works  on  the  Bapti.st  con- 
troversy, made  by  Samuel  Agnew,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, presented  by  his  sou.  Handsome  gifts  have 
also  been  made  by  James  Lenox,  R.  L.  and  Alexander 
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8tnart,  Levi  P.  Stoue,  K.  L.  Kennedy,  'William  A. 
Wlieeloek  and  others. 

The  usefulness  of  this  library,  alike  to  Professors 
and  students,  has  been  multiplied  many  fold  by  the 
able,  skilled  and  assiduous  services  of  the  present 
admirably  qualilied  librarian,  Rev.  AVilliam  H.  Rob- 
erts, 11.11. 

Prioleau,  Ellas,  a  French  Reformed  or  Huguenot 
minister,  tirst  pastor  of  the  p'reneh  Protestant 
Church  in  Charleston,  S.  G.,  1686  to  16S9.  He  was 
a  native  of  Pons,  in  the  province  of  Saintonge, 
France,  and  was  the  sou  and  grandson  of  French 
Protestant  pastors.  Elias  was  emolled  as  a  student 
of  theology  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva  in  1672,  and  in 
1683  succeeded  his  father  in  the  pastorate  in  his 
native  town  of  Pons.  Three  years  later  his  church 
was  destroyed,  its  congregation  disjiersed,  and  he 
fled  with  some  of  liis  jjeople  to  America.  Prioleau 
was  a  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  died  in 
1699,  and  was  buried  ou  his  farm,  upon  Black  river, 
S.  C. 

Proctor,  Rev.  Jolin  Officer,  is  a  native  of 
Cumberland  Valley,  Pa.  He  \\as  born  at  Carlisle, 
October  30th,  1818,  and  graduated  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege in  1839;  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Carlisle,  May  29th,  1844;  he  was  stated 
supply  at  AVilliamsport  and  Hancock,  Md.,  1843-.j3; 
pastor  at  Gerravdstowu  and  Tuscarora,  A"a.,  185.3-61; 
pastor  at  Dillsburg  and  Petersburg,  Pa.,  1862-65; 
stated  supply  at  Buck  Creek,  18(i.'>-66;  pastor  at 
Lexington  and  Belleville,  O.,  1866-73;  stated  supply 
at  Belleville  and  Utica,  1873-75;  at  Piketon,  1876-77; 
and  at  Chippewa.  Since  1878  he  has  resided  at 
Wooster,  0.,  in  the  capacity  of  an  evangelist.  He 
is  an  humble,  good  man,  diligent  in  doing  good,  faith- 
ful in  his  miuistry,  and  esteemed  by  his  brethren. 

Progress  of  Christianity.  Every  reader  of 
the  New  Testament  knows  that  at  the  ascension  of 
Christ  his  followers  numbered,  at  most,  only  a  few 
hundreds.  At  the  end  of  the  fir.st  century  nominal 
Christians  were  estimated  at  only  500,000;  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  at  25,000,000;  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  ceutmy,  at  80,000,000;  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  at  155,000,000;  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  at  200,000.(100;  and  in  1880 
at  410,000,000.  In  A.  D..15()0,  lOO.OOO.OOO  of  peo- 
ple were  subject  to  Christian  government;  in  A.  D., 
1876,  685,4.59.000. 

In  the  year  1800,  there  were  in  the  Evangelical 
churches  of  the  United  States  3030  congregations, 
2651  ordained  ministers,  r.nd  364,872  communicants. 
In  the  year  18.50  there  were  43,072  churches,  25,.555 
ministers,  and  3,529,988  eommunicauts.  In  the  year 
1870,  70,148  churches,  47.609  ministers  and  6,673,963 
communicants.  In  1880,  97,090  churches,  69,870 
ministers  and  10,065,.396  communicants.  The  ratio 
of  the  communicants  of  our  Evangelical  churches  to 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  .States  at  these  dif- 
ferent dates  was,  in  1800,  one  to  every  14.50  inhabit- 


ants; in  1850,  one  to  every  6.57  inhabitants;  in  1870, 
one  to  every  5.78;  and  in  1880,  one  to  every  5  inhab- 
itants. This  last,  of  course,  is  one  communicant  to 
every  2.5  or  3  non-Roman  Catholic  adult  men  and 
women.  From  1800  to  1880  the  population  of  the 
nation  increased  9.46  fold;  while  in  the  same  time 
tlie  Evangelical  communicants  increa.sed  27.52  fold. 
From  18.50  to  1880  the  population  increa.sed  116  per 
cent.,  and  the  Evangelical  communicants  increased 
184  per  cent. 

In  this  statement  the  6,367,330  Roman  Catholics 
who  do.  not  report  communicants  as  distinct  from  the 
general  mass  of  adherents,  are  not  included.  But 
they  accept  and  pi'ofess  the  historical  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  express  their  tiiith  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  They  have  increased  more  than  four  hundred 
per  cent,  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  addition  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  increases  the  superior  ratio  of 
the  increase  of  those  who  make  a  persoual  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  truth  of  Christianity  over  that  of  the 
general  population  one  hundred  per  cent. 

But  what  of  the  denominations  which  claim  to  be 
liberal,  and  have  little  or  no  regard  for  distinguish- 
ing doctrines,  and  set  less  value  upon  supernatural 
revelation?  The  Unitarians  in  18.50  claimed  246 
parishes,  and  in  1880,  335,  an  increase  of  only  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  in  thirty  years,  while  in  the  .same 
period  the  Evangelical  churches  increased  250  per 
cent.  In  18.50  there  were  1069  Uuiversalist  churches, 
but  only  956  in  1880,  showing  an  actual  loss  of  113 
in  thirty  j-ears.  The  number  of  Christian  ( Unitarian 
Baptist)  has  fallen  from  1500  parishes  in  1840  to  1200 
in  1880. 

The  helpers  to  the  churches  in  the  work  of  e\au- 
gelization — the  Sabbath  schools,  Young  Jlen's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  and  the  Bible  and  Publicati(ra 
Societies  and  Boards — must  be  taken  into  account. 
Sunday  schools  are  hardly  one  hundred  years  old. 
In  1830  there  were  less  than  2,000,000  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  world ;  in  1880  there 
were  14,000,000,  8,000,000  in  America,  and  6,000,000 
iti  Europe.  In  1883,  there  were  2428  Yoiuig  Men's 
Christian  As.soclations  in  the  world;  840  in  North 
America;  388  in  tireat  Britain  and  Ireland;  64  in 
France;  335  in  Holland,  etc.  The  vast  amount  of 
Christian  work  done  by  these  is  well  known.  The 
issues  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  .Societies,  and  the  vari- 
ous Boards  of  Publication  are  immense.  Compared 
^vith  them  the  books  jrablished  in  the  interest  of 
infidelity  and  erroneous  systems  of  religion  are  as 
nothing..  And  while  religion  in  colleges  has  not  the 
prominence  desired,  yet  it  is  far  in  advance  of  former 
times.  Out  of  33,000  students  in  them,  there  are 
9250  iirofessing  Christians.  In  1813  there  were  only 
two  or  three  students  in  Princeton  College  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  pious  men;  in  1883  there  are  270.  out  of 
a  total  of  578.  In  1795  only  four  or  five  students  in 
Yale  College  were  members  of  the  Church;  in  1883 
there  are  290,  out  of  a  total  of  611;  in  'Williams.  147 
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out  of  248;  iu  Amherst,  233  out  of  352;  and  in  many 
other  eoUegi'S,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  the  pro- 
portion is  still  larger. 

The  Evangelical  churches  are  extending  their 
limits  and  making  new  acquisitions  in  all  directions, 
\Tith  an  activity  and  benevolence  which  shows  their 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  gosjjel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  entire  sum  collected  by  them  in  the  United 
States  for  Home  Missions  from  1820  to  1829  wa.s 
§233,826;  but  from  I860  to  1869  it  amounted  to 
$21,015,719;  and  from  1870  to  1880  to  .831,272,1.54. 
The  work  of  Foreign  Jlissions  is  a  characteristic 
enterprise  of  the  present  century.  Professor  Chriest- 
lieb  has  estimated  that  in  1800  the  total  sum  annually 
contributed  in  all  Christendom  to  Protestant  missions 
amounted  to  55250,000.  In  1850  the  income  of  the 
mission  Boards  in  England  and  America  wa.s 
$2,9.59,541.  In  1872  the  amount  wa,s  $7,874,155. 
The  reports  from  all  the  missions  cannot  be  obtained; 
.so  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  our  carefully 
collected  reports  fall  below  and  can  never  equal  the 
real  facts  of  the  cxvse.  Protestant  mission  societies  iu 
Europe  and  America  reported  in  A.  D.  1830:  mis- 
sions 122;  ordained  missionaries  656;  lay  helpers 
1236;  communicants  70,289;  scholars  80,656.  In 
A.  D.  1850:  Missions  178;  ordained  missionaries 
1672;  lay  helpers  4056;  communicants  210,957; 
scholars  147,939.  In  A.  D.  1880:  Missions  504; 
ordained  missionaries  6696;  lay  helpers  33,852;  com- 
municants 857,332  (148  missions  not  reporting); 
scholars  447,602,  with  hearers  and  adherents  esti- 
mated from  the  actual  reports  of  the  missions, 
amounting  to  2,000,000.  Thus  we  see  that  labors 
and  expenditures  in  heathen  lands  have  brought 
large  returns. 

The  tiicts  thus  presented  arc  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  assertion  that  the  Evangelical  churches  are 
retrograding  or  even  st^inding  still,  and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  great  advances  made  towards  bringing  the 
whole  world  under  the  dominion  of  Christ.  But  the 
progress  already  made  should  be  the  strongest  in- 
ducement for  the  cultivation  of  a  higher  personal 
piety,  greater  activity  iu  all  Christian  work,  and 
an  enlarged  benevolence.  We  must  not  rest  sat- 
isfied with  what  has  been  done;  greater  conquests 
are  yet  to  be  made.  Those  who  have  been  predicting 
the  decline  of  the  orthodox  Church,  or  who  assert 
that  this  has  actually  taken  place,  have  good  reason 
to  hide  their  faces  for  shame.  "Surely,  there  is  no 
enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any 
divination  against  Israel;  according  to  this  time  it 
shall  be  said  of  Jacob  and  of  Israel,  What  hath  God 
wrought !" 

Prophecy.  Projibccy  is  not  only  the  predicting 
of  future  events;  it  had  the  larger  ofiice  of  receiving 
and  communicating  generally  the  will  and  purposes 
of  God.  It  was  revehition,  iu  fact;  the  dealing  of 
the  Creator  with  his  creatures,  disclosing  his  high 
pleasure  for  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness 


in  the  government  of  the  world,  occupied  with  both 
the  past  and  the  present,  and  laying  open  the  future 
only  so  far  as  was  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  great  object.  So  that  we  find  in  Scripture 
prophecy  instructions,  warnings,  rebukes,  as  largely 
as  predictions  of  things  to  come. 

In  regard  to  predictions  of  future  events,  there 
are  two  particulars  which  must  be  noted.  They  bear 
a  certain  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  the  images 
of  the  I'uture  were  presented  to  the  prophet's  mind, 
but  a  more  immediate  one  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  placed  on  record.  Thus,  first,  the  way  in  which 
remote  events  are  presented  is  remarkable.  The 
Ijrophet  stands  like  a  watchman  on  some  high  hill  or 
lofty  tower,  sciinning  the  distant  horizon,  and  tells 
what  meets  his  gaze.  To  one  who  so  looks  out  the 
far  and  the  near  lie  apparently  in  contact;  the  fore- 
ground has  a  distincter  outline,  and  its  colors  are 
more  vivid;  but  a  multitude  of  things  are  blended 
together,  and  the  haze  through  which  the  distant 
objects  are  seen  obscures  their  figure  and  relative  pro- 
portions. The  prophet  de.scribiug  what  is  so  placed 
before  him  describes  as  he  sees,  and  therefore  not  in 
historical  or  chronological  order;  so  that  it  is  hard, 
before  the  accomplishment,  to  distinguish  which  of 
the  events  is  near  at  hand  and  which  more  remote. 
This  is  called  the  ' '  perspective ' '  character  of  prophec.v, 
and  illustrates  the  juxtaposition  in  the  prophetic  writ- 
ings of  utterances  to  be  imrae<liately  fulfilled  with 
those  before  the  I'ulfillment  of  which  ages  must  roll  by. 
An  example  may  be  given  from  Zech.  ix.  First. — the 
prophet  sees  the  triumphant  march  of  Alexander 
(1-8) ;  he  then  beholds  Messiah  in  the  distant  future 
(9-10),  and  afterwards  reverts  to  the  age  of  the  Jlac- 
cabees  (11-17).  On  the  same  principle  our  Lord's 
discourse  (JIatt.  xxiv)  may  be  interpreted;  as  also 
those  passages  in  which  the  apostles  seem  to  describe 
the  final  close  of  all  things  as  to  occur  iu  their  days. 

The  other  point  which  was  to  be  noted  is  the  re- 
production of  past  events.  There  is  anorganic  unity 
in  God's  plans,  the  earlier  being  the  type  of  the  latter, 
and  the  latter  exhibiting,  only  with  higher  combi- 
nations and  in  a  more  perfect  form,  that  which  had 
appeared  before.  It  was  convenient,  then,  to 
describe  the  future  in  language  borrowed  from  the 
past.  Thus  Messiah  is  said  to  renew  the  rule  of 
David  ;  the  final  triumphs  of  the  Church  are  colored 
with  the  im.agery  of  the  fall  of  Babylon;  and  the  full 
blessedness  of  God's  jieople  is  represented  as  a  return 
from  ciiptivity  into  the  iieacefnl  possession  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  We  see  here  how  futile  the  objection  is 
that  the  ^irophet's  eye  cannot  reach  to  the  far-distant 
future,  nor  his  tongue  describe  enemies  or  empires 
not  in  his  time  in  existence.  He  is  furnished  from 
the  pa.st  with  an  alphabet  for  the  future.  And  it  is 
not  always  past  events  which  are  so  used.  Events 
may  have  not  yet  occurred,  which,  when  they  do 
occur,  shall  bo  the  ground  and  the  type  of  others 
similar,    yet    gi'cater,    to  occur  thereafter.     This   is 
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what  is  termed  the  double  sense  of  prophecy  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  it.  The 
return  of  small  caravans  of  exiles  from  Babylon, 
under  the  edicts  of  the  Persian  kings,  who  re-peopled 
'  their  cities,  and  rebuilt  their  temple  in  fear,  vassals 
to  a  foreign  liege  lord,  cannot  exhaust  the  magnifi- 
cent predictions  of  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  coming 
to  Zion  withsongs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads 
(Isa.  XXXV,  10).  There  was  joy,  indeed,  when  the 
foundation  of  the  new  temple  was  laid,  but  there  was 
weeping  too  (Ezra  iii,  11-13);  and  not  then  were  the 
walls  of  restored  Jerusalem  salvation,  nor  her  gates 
praise  (Isa.  Ix,  18).  The  prophecy  had  an  accom- 
plishment in  Zerubbabel,  but  a  fuller  one  in  Jlessiah; 
and  it  is  traveling  onward  still,  with  Jlessiah's  ex- 
tending kingdom,  not  to  be  satisfied  till  the  Redeemer 
King  shall  manifestly  reign  amid  the  .sjilendors  of 
the  New  .Jerusalem.  There  is  no  real  ground  for  ob- 
jecting to  this;  lor  why  should  not  the  near  event  be 
brought  forward  as  a  pledge  of  what  lies  far  beyond  ? 
The  principle  is  admitted  in  regard  to  types;  for  the 
typical  rite  had  its  instruction  and  its  value  for  those 
who  joined  in  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  pointed  to 
•some  greater  object;  why,  then,  should  it  be  denied 
in  prophecy?  No  element  of  uncertainty  is  intro- 
duced. "The  double  sense  of  prophecy,"  says  Mr. 
Davison,  "is  of  all  things  the  most  remote  from  fraud 
and  equivoc;ition,  and  ha-s  its  ground  of  reason  per- 
fectly clear.  For  what  is  it?  Not  the  convenient 
latitude  of  two  unconnected  senses,  wide  of  each 
other  and  giving  room  to  a  fallacious  ambiguity;  but 
the  combination  of  two  related,  analogous  and  har- 
monizing, though  disparate  subjects,  each  clear  and 
definite  in  itself;  implying  a  twofold  truth  in  the  pre- 
science, and  creating  an  aggravated  dlfiienUn,  and 
thereby  .an  accumulated  proof  in  the  completion.  For 
a  ca.se  in  point,  to  justify  the  jiredictions  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  David  in  their  double  force,  it  must 
be  shown  of  them,  that  thej'  hold  in  each  of  their 
relations,  and  in  each  were  fulfilled.  So  that  the 
double  sense  of  prophecy  in  its  true  idea  is  a  check 
upon  the  pretences  of  vague  and  unappropriated  i)re- 
dictions,  rather  than  a  door  to  admit  them.  It  may 
be  added  that  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  assert 
that  prophecy  has  always  a  double  sense.  Many 
predictions,  e.  g.,  Mic.  v,  2,  point  to  one  single  event 
by  which  alone  they  are  perfectly  fulfilled.  And  in 
all  cases  it  is  wide  enough  of  the  cheating  ambiguity 
of  heathen  responses  which  were  made  to  answer 
equally  well  to  two  opposite  events.  The  double 
sen,se  is  applicable  only  where  through  one  event 
another  is  foreshadowed ;  for  Scripture  has  no  other 
meaning  in  addition  to  the  simple  meaning  of  its 
words.  But  yet  under  this  it  again  has  the  same, 
only  lying  somewhat  more  deeply  imbedded. 

That  there  is  great  difficulty  in  the  interpretation 
of  jirophecy  the  fact  that  interpretations  are  so  dis- 
cordant sufficiently  proves.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible 
to  clear  away  many  difficulties,  if  we  are  disposed  to 


use  the  necessary  means.  By  diligent  reading  and 
meditation,  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  with  those  of  the 
New,  and  pre-eminently  by  earnest  prayer  for  the 
guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  a  great  knowledge  nuiy  be 
obtained  of  the  meaning  and  object  of  prophecy.  A 
complete  system  of  rules  cannot  here  be  given ;  it  must 
sufiice  to  point  out  some  general  principles.  And  if 
these  be  thoroughly  apprehended  the  application  of 
them  in  detail  will  not  be  hard.  They  involve  the 
phraseology,  the  Itistorieal  relations,  and  the  doctrinal 
type  of  prophecy. 

1.  It  must  be  the  first  business  to  arrive  at  the  just 
understanding  of  the  words  and  sentences  in  which 
the  prophetic  declarations  are  conveyed.  In  many 
respects  prophecy  has  a  language  of  its  own.  Sym- 
bolic terms  are  employed  (which  must  be  consistent 
through  the  same  prophecy);  as  wlien  a  beast  denotes 
a  power,  and  a  candlestick  a  Christian  church.  These 
must  be  carefully  noted,  that  it  may  be  understood 
whether  the  expressions  are  to  be  construed  literally 
or  figuratively.  The  figurative  and,  as  some  would 
say,  hyperbolic  character  of  prophetic  speech  is  not 
capricious,  not  just  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cast  of  the 
Oriental  mind,  but  is  definite  in  its  measure,  and  re- 
sults from  the  principles  already  laid  down  of  pro- 
phetic communication  by  vision,  and  the  clothing  of 
the  future  in  forms  taken  from  the  past.  And  so  the 
past  is  frequently  used  in  speaking  of  the  future,  and 
described  as  done  when  it  is  to  be  done,  because  the 
prophet  looking  on  with  prescient  eye  beheld  it  within 
his  horizon.  Hence,  too,  the  succession  of  events  in 
relation  to  each  other,  rather  than  as  arranged  ac- 
cording to  chronological  order.  Nor  nuLstthe  poetical 
cast  of  prophetic  diction  be  overlooked — not  poetical 
simply  and  altogether;  it  had  too  definite  a  liearing 
upon  the  practical  life  of  men,  but  yet  too  elevated 
in  thought  and  tone  to  sink  into  bare  prose.  These 
various  characteristics  must  be  diligently  .studied  and 
clearly  apprehended  by  him  who  would  interpret 
prophecy  aright.  Careful  examination,  therefore, 
there  should  be,  the  comparison  of  one  part  of  Scrip- 
ture with  another,  the  laying  over  against  the  pre- 
diction of  the  fulfillment  it  has  received,  if  it  should 
have  already  been  fulfilled,  guided  by  the  declarations 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  who  pour  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  utterances  of  the  ancient  seers.  And, 
it  may  be  added  here,  separate  prophecies  must  as 
far  as  j)Ossible  be  accurately  distinguished,  the  ordi- 
nary division  into  chapters  occasionally  breaking  up 
a  single  prophecy. 

2.  The  historical  relations  must  also  be  ascertained ; 
under  what  circumstances  a  prophec}'  was  delixered, 
by  whom  and  on  what  occasion.  The  condition  of 
the  covenant  people  among  whom  the  prophet  stood, 
the  events  on  which  he  was  commissioned  to  speak, 
the  sins  he  was  to  reprove,  the  j  udgments  that  were 
impending,  the  fears  he  was  to  soothe,  and  the 
position  of  siurounding  nations  whose   deeds  and 
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whose  history  had  an  influence  on  God's  Cliurch  and 
people,  should  be  scrutinized;  else  an  interpreter 
might  readily  apply  to  one  time  or  event  the  predic- 
tions which  were  clearly  directed  to  another.  The 
historical  portions  of  the  Scripture  should  be  paral- 
leled ivith  those  that  are  prophetical. 

3.  And  then  there  is  the  doctrinal  a.spect  to  be 
known.  This  is  based  on  the  covenant  relationship 
of  God  to  Israel.  Sin  is  viewed  both  as  treason  to  a 
sovereign,  and  as  unfaithfulness  to  a  husljand.  The 
desperate  guilt  of  it,  and  the  greatness  of  the  mercy 
that  remits  it,  are  thus  most  largely  illustrated.  And 
prophecy,  in  accordance  with  this  type,  while  denounc- 
ing sin  and  predicting  j  udgment,  runs  on  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  divine  purpose,  the  highest  development 
of  the  covenant  relation,  when  the  faithless  spouse, 
polluted  no  more,  shall  be  reinstated  in  the  love  she 
had  outraged;  when  the  rebellious  subjects,  dis- 
loyalty purged  out  forever,  shall  be  gathered  in 
peace  and  prosperity  beneath  the  beneficent  sceptre 
of  the  universal  King. 

These  observations  are  but  outlines;  they  may 
serve,  however,  to  point  out  the  true  mode  of  pro- 
phetic interpretation.  It  is  necessary  now  to  direct 
attention  to  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy. 

To  examine  this  with  any  fullness  would  require 
a  far  greater  space  than  can  be  here  allowed.  For 
volumes  have  been  filled  with  the  mere  list  of  the 
predictions  which  have  been  accomplished.  To  such 
volumes  the  reader  must  be  directed.  And  to  pick 
out  a  few  of  those  on  which  especially  the  seal  of 
fact  has  been  ijlaced  is  to  occupy  a  disadvantageous 
position.  For  it  is  easily  forgotten,  when  particular 
examples  are  discussed,  and  perhaps  objections  are 
urged  against  them,  that  the  subject  has  re.illy  a  tar 
wider  sweep.  The  accomplishraeut  of  a  single  pre- 
diction may  be  noteworthy  ;  but  it  is  in  its  connected 
chain,  it  is  iu  its  accumulated  evidence,  that  the 
supernatural  character  of  prophecy  is  really  seen. 
Partieiilar  eases,  taken  severally,  may,  if  not  actually 
paralleled,  be  likened  to  the  lucky  guesses,  the  .saga- 
cious anticipations,  the  strange  coincidences  which 
from  time  to  time  exhibit  themselves  in  history,  and 
which  are  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  those  who  are  glad 
to  produce  any  show  of  argument  against  the  authority 
of  the  divine  Word. 

But  prophetic  evidence  "does  not,"  .says  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn,  "consist  so  much  in  the  verifications  given 
to  a  few  remarkable  predictions,  as  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  entire  series,  closely  related  to  each 
other,  and  forming  an  united  and  comprehensive 
whole.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  iu  respect  to  the 
prophecies  which  relate  to  the  person  and  kingdom 
of  Messiah,  which,  more  than  any  others,  form  a  pro- 
longed and  connected  series."  We  have  trains, 
therefore,  of  accomplishment,  each  valuable  in  itself, 
but  how  much  more  valuable  and  weighty  when 
they  are  found  all  meeting  in  one  point.  Their 
united  force,  so  brought  together,  each  receiving  as 


it  adds,  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  mere  sum  of  so 
many  dift'erent  unconnected  events. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  best,  in  the  .space  here  allotted, 
to  point  out  some  of  those  general  features  which 
distinguish  prophetic  accomplishment,  leaving  it 
to  the  reader  to  examine  for  himself  more  minutely 
the  details.  Prophecies  have  been  variously  classed. 
The  sim))lest  and  commonest  arrangement  is :  1. 
,  Those  relating  to  nations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Israel.  2.  Those  which  respect  the  Hebrew  nation. 
3.  Those  referring  to  Jlessiah.  4.  Those  which 
predict  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

I.  The  nations  iu  contact  with  Israel,  and  from 
time  to  time  their  conquerors  or  oppressors,  are 
threatened.  Edom  and  Tyre  and  Babylon  and  Eg;i-pt 
have  their  future  delineated,  their  fate  distinctly 
announced.  Now  there  is  a  marvelous  diversity  per- 
ceiitible.  Sagacious  men,  looking  at  the  natural 
causes  which  tend  to  the  ruin  of  States,  or  the  local 
reasons  why  one  should  exalt  itself  above  its  neigh- 
bors, have  often  been  able  to  anticipate  the  aggrand- 
izement of  the  first,  the  misfortune  of  the  other.  But 
observe  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Scripture 
prophecy.  Edom  should  cease  to  be  a  people  (Ezek. 
XXV,  12-14;  Obad.  xviii);  Tyre  should  be  brought 
low,  should  In  a  great  measure  recover,  but  should 
ultimately  be  a  mere  desolate  rock,  a  place  on 
which  fishermen  were  to  .spread  their  nets  (Isa.  xxiii; 
Ezek.  xxvi,  13,  14);  Babylon  was  to  be  no  more  in- 
habited (Isa.  xiii,  19-22);  Egypt  was  to  be  humbled 
yet  not  destroyed;  the  nation  would  survive,  but  be 
the  basest  of  the  kingdoms  (Ezek.  xxix,  15).  Now 
the  course  of  events  has  shown  the  extraordinary 
truthfulness  of  these  prophecies.  The  Iduraeaus 
literally  ceased  to  be  a  people;  so  thoroughly  sub- 
dued by  .John  Hyrcanus  as  to  be  obliged  to  conform 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to  be,  to  the  entire  loss  of 
their  nationality,  absorbed  by  the  .Tews.  In  this  is  a 
more  complete  fulfillment  of  prediction  than  in  the 
desolate  ruins  of  the  country  which  once  was  theirs — 
ruins  which  belonged  to  a  later  age.  Tyre,  again,  is 
little  more  than  a  fishing  \'illage  now;  and  the  plains 
of  Babylonia  lie  waste,  their  teeming  population  gone; 
while  Egypt,  still  a  busy  land,  has,  for  two  thousand 
years,  lost  its  independence,  and,  "a  base  kingdom." 
h,as  Iiorne  a  foreign  yoke.  Now  it  may  be  asked.  How 
could  natural  sagacity  have  calculated  these  results? 
What  (luick-sighted  eye  of  man  could  have  fore.seen 
the  different  fates  of  Babylonia  and  of  Egypt? — the 
total  subversion  in  the  one  case,  perpetual  depression 
in  the  other  ? 

II.  The  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  nation 
have  the  same  specialty.  It  was  not  extinction  as 
against  Babylon  that  was  predicted;  it  was  not  sub- 
jugation as  for  Egypt,  but  a  scattering  throughout 
the  earth  without  absorption  by  the  nations  among 
whom  they  fihould  be  mingled;  the  national  existence 
and  identity  being  still  preserved.  The  predictions 
of  the   Pentateuch  (Lev.    xxvi;  Deut.    xxvi,  xxix), 
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draw  the  accurate  outline  of  this,  to  whicli  the  dec- 
hiratious  of  later  prophets  give  additional  body  and 
coloring.  The  fulfillment  is  a  patent  fact.  "Every 
attempt,"  says  Dr.  Lee  (On  Mirwles ;  an  Examination 
of  the  liiinaiks  of  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  etc.,  p.  42),  "to 
explain  it  by  natural  causes  has  merely  served  to  ac- 
count for  the  event  itself,  but  not  for  its  coincidence 
with  what  had  been  foretold  many  hundred  years 
before."  The  j))-rfe/'«(rf«i-rt/ character  of  the  fact  consists 
altogether  in  the  correspondence  and  coincidence  be- 
tween ancient  predictions  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  Jewish  people — a  condition  which  one  scarcely 
knows  how  distinctly  to  express,  but  in  the  words  of 
the  prophetic  account  of  it,  given,  too,  by  the  legis- 
lator of  the  Commonwealth  whose  dissolution  he  is 
directed  to  foreshow:  "Thou  shalt  become  an  aston- 
ishment, a  proverb,  and  a  bj'word,  among  all  nations, 
whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee  "  (Deut.  xxviii,  37). 
Supernatural  foresight  there  must  have  been,  then, 
in  the  old  prophets.  Now  let  us  see  its  bearing  on 
Christianity. 

in.  There  is  the  same  noticeable  peculiarity  in 
the  prophetical  promise  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  quite 
different  from  what  natural  or  national  prepossessions 
would  have  imagined.  We  might  suppose  the  dim 
ideal  of  a  future  conqueror  and  king,  with  an  antici- 
pation that  the  destiny  of  Israel  would  have  its 
highest  prosperity  under  his  sway.  And  prophecy 
accordingly  describes  the  glories  which  should  en- 
compass One  whose  throne  should  be  established  in 
righteousness,  and  whose  rule  should  comprehend 
the  kings  of  the  earth.  But  along  with  such  a 
description  there  runs  continually  a  darker  augury; 
from  theveryfirst  intimation  of  a  Seed  of  the  woman, 
the  bruising  of  his  heel  is  prognosticated  (Gen.  iii.  15), 
and  there  is  the  constant  witness  to  mysterious  blood- 
shedding,  and  forshadovpings  of  unutterable  sorrow 
to  be  endured  and  shame  and  rejection  and  death; 
.so  that  those  who  most  anxiously  looked  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  nation's,  of  the  world's  hope,  were 
most  reluctant  to  admit  that  such  humiliation  could 
touch  the  promised  One;  and  even  in  the  anticipation 
of  his  reign  they  had  shaped  out  a  far  dift'erent 
sovereignty,  unconscious  of  the  great  principle  on 
which  future  spiritual  glories  are  delineated  in  lan- 
guage taken  from  the  eartlily  fortunes  of  their  royal 
house.  Now  here  is  a  whole  system  of  prophetic  de- 
claration, foretelling  what  human  thought  would  have 
been  least  likely  to  conceive,  while  the  fulfillment  came 
in  a  form  so  marvelously  strange  as  to  contradict  all 
foregone  conclusions,  and  yet  so  satistactory  as  to  engage 
men  for  the  truth  of  it  to  resign  all  they  would  naturally 
covet,  aud  seal  their  belief  of  it  with  their  blood. 
The  accomplishment  of  prophecy  in  the  birth,  the 
rejection,  the  death,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  is 
complete.  And,  though  he  did  not  sway  a  worldly 
sceptre,  yet  his  kingdom  was  not  the  less  real;  it 
was  that  wondrous  rule  over  the  hearts  of  men,  that 
sovereignty,  that  more  than  imperial  power,  which 


gathered  him  a  people  from  every  nation  of  the 
world.  The  prophetic  description  of  his  kingdom  is 
receiving  daily  fresh  accomplishment;  the  stone  cut 
out  without  hands  is  breaking  and  subduing  other 
powers;  and  things  are  tending  to  that  perfect  con- 
summation, when  the  pride  and  pomp  of  earthly 
kings  shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  universe  shall 
become  the  one  wide  dominion  of  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords. 

IV.  Our  Lord's  own  prophecy  was  of  the  same 
type.  While  his  enemies  were  proudly  presuming 
on  some  worldly,  material  deliverance,  and  while  his 
followers  expected  him  to  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel,  his  eye  looked  sadly  on  to  the  time  when  the 
holy  house  of  Jerusalem  should  be  desolate  (Matt, 
xxiii,  37,  38;  Luke  xix,  41-44).  "  To  foresee  such 
results, ' '  says  Dr.  Fairbairn, ' '  results  in  many  respects 
opposed  to  the  intentions,  and  the  general  policy  of 
the  Romans,  who  were  the  chief  instruments  in  ef- 
fecting it,  and  with  such  a  tone  of  assurance  announce 
them  so  long  before  hand,  was  not  to  speak  in  the 
manner  of  men;  and  no  one  who  looks  calmly  into  ' 
the  circumstances  can  ever  find  an  explanation  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  by  the  help 
merely  of  some  unusual  degree  of  shrewdness  on  the 
part  of  Jesus,  or  of  a  certain  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances  in  Providence." 

The  weight  of  propjiecy  as  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  may  be  in  some 
degree  estimated  by  what  has  been  said.  It  stands 
alone.  No  other  claim  to  supernatural  foreknowl- 
edge can  be  put  in  comparison  with  it.  And  no 
petty  objection  to  this  or  that  detail,  no  fancied  dis- 
covery that  here  or  there  fulfillment  has  not  answered 
to  prediction,  can  be  admitted  to  shake  evidence 
of  such  a  comprehensive  character. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  prophecies  which  have  not 
received  fulfillment.  The  prediction  uttered  by 
Jonah  against  Nineveh  is  an  example  (Jonah  iii). 
But  the  explanation  is  very  easy.  God  has  a  purpose 
to  perform.  And  he  uses  those  means  which  are 
best  adapted  to  lead  to  it.  For  example.  He  ' '  willeth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner."  And  it  is  against  men 
as  sinners  that  his  threatenings  are  directed.  So 
that,  if  they  turn  from  the  error  of  their  way,  God's 
purpose  is  accomplished,  his  mercy  is  exhibited.  "If 
that  nation,"  He  distinctly  says,  "against  whom  I 
have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent 
of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them"  (Jer. 
xviii,  8).  This  sufficiently  vindicates  from  the 
charge  of  changeableness. 

Little  can  here  be  added.  But  it  is  submitted  to 
the  candid  reader  that,  after  all  the  deductions  which 
reasonably  can  be  made,  after  every  allowance  that 
can  be  fairly  claimed,  prophecy,  as  exercised  among 
the  chosen  people  and  recorded  in  their  sacred  books, 
stands  widely  distinguished  from  and  far  above  the 
pretensions  of  any  ordinary  sages.  It  is  a  moral 
wonder  that  cannot  be  paralleled  elsewhere.    If,  then, 
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effects  have  tbeir  adequate  causes,  surely  the  con- 
clusiou  to  be  arrived  at  here  is  that  "holy  men  of 
old  spake,"  not  accordiiij;  to  their  own  notions,  not 
as  evincing  mere  hilman  sagacity,  but  "as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet.  i,  21).  And  we 
must  take  this  not  as  an  isolated  proof  that  the  Bible 
is  from  Grod,  but  as  one  among  several  as  weighty 
departments  of  evidence,  all  converging  to  the  same 
point,  to  have  an  adequate  notion  of  the  force  of 
proof  that  is  thus  supplied. 

"  Protestant" — Orig-in  of  the  Term.  Luther 
was  ex-coniniuuic;ited  by  Leo  X,  and  condemned  by 
an  edict  of  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Worms,  held  by  the 
Emperor,  Charles  V,  iu  1521,  for  having  written 
against  the  abuses  and  errors  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  especially  for  publishing  his  ninety-fifth  thesis 
against  the  traffic  in  Papal  indulgences,  then  exten- 
sively carried  on  iu  Germany  by  Johu  Tetzcl,  a  Do- 
minican friar. 

Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  protected 
Luther  iu  his  struggle  with  Rome,  and  at  his  death, 
in  152(j,  his  brother,  John,  "  The  Constiint,"  engaged 
still  more  actively  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
A  Diet  was  assembled  at  Spires,  in  1526,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  a  restraint  upon  the  zeal  and  power 
of  the  Reformed  Confederacy.  But  the  Diet  decided 
that  each  Prince  should  have  the  liberty  to  pursue 
his  own  course  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  until  a  gen- 
eral council  could  pronounce  upon  the  existing  di- 
visions in  the  Church.  This  decree  had  the  effect  of 
giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  Reformation. 

At  this  crisis,  Pope  Clement  VII  and  the  Emperor 
resolved  to  call  the  famous  Diet  at  Spires,  in  1529, 
at  which  all  the  chief  Princes  and  Deputies  were 
present.  The  combined  influence  of  the  Papal  and 
Imperial  power  succeeded  in  revoking  the  decisions  of 
the  former  Dietof  1.526,  and  iu  pronouncing  unlawful 
everv  change  iu  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Roman 
Church,  until  sanctioned  by  a  general  council. 

The  Reformers,  indignant  at  this  invasion  of  their 
religious  liberties,  solemly  united  in  a  public  protest 
againstthedecreeof  the  Diet,  on  theWth  of  April,  1529, 
at  the  same  time  appealing  to  a  general  council  for 
the  truth  of  their  position.  In  this  protest,  six 
Princes  of  the  Empire  united,  and  the  Deputies  of 
fourteen  imperial  cities  and  towns.  This  ever-mem- 
orable transaction  was  the  origin  of  the  term  Protest- 
ant, which  is  now  the  badge  of  the  Christian  Church, 
as  distinguished  from  Babylonian  Rome.  John  "  The 
Constant,"  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  the  first  to  .sign 
this  protest.  The  following  are  the  claims  contained 
in  the  famous  protest  of  the  Reformers: — 

"  Liberty    op    conscience;    the    sovereign 

POWER  OF  PRINCES  IN  PROTECTIXCt  THEIR  SUBJECTS 
ACJAINST  ALL  ARBITR.VRY  DICTATION  IN  MATTERS 
OF  FAITH;  REPUDIATION  OP  THE  SUPREME  AU- 
THORITY OF  THE  Pope;  and  the  right  to  de- 
clare THE  Holy  Scriptures  to  he  the  only 

EULE   AND   SAFE  GUIDE   OF   ALL   CHRISTIANS." 


For  these  they  appealed  to  a  general  council,  and 
j  to  all  impartial  judges,  concluding  in  the  following 
'  exjiressive  and  apjiropriate  terms: — 

"We  protest  publicly,  before  God,  our  only  Creator, 
Preserver,  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  who,  as  the  Searcher 
of  all  our  hearts,  judgeth  righteously;  and  we  also 
protest  before  all  the  world,  that  both  for  ourselves 
and  for  all  our  connexions  and  subjects,  we  do  not 
consent  to,  nor  agree  with,  any  resolutions  and  acts 
contained  in  the  last  decree  of  Spires  above  referred 
to,  which,  in  the  great  concern  of  Religion,  are  con- 
trary to  God  and  to  His  Holy  Word,  injurious  to  our 
souls'  salvation,  and  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  our  conscience,  as  well  as  to  a  decree  issued 
by  a  jjrevious  imperial  Diet  of  Spires;  and  we  hereby 
solemnly  declare  that,  from  reasons  already  as.signed, 
and  from  other  weighty  considerations,  we  regard  all 
such  resolutions  or  acts  as  null  and  void." 

Thus  may  the  edicts  of  Rome  be  ever  regarded  by 
Christians  and  freemen,  and  Protestantism  be  per- 
petuated till  Antichrist  be  no  more  ! 

Proudflt,  Rev.  Alexander,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  April  16th,  1839.  He  graduated  at  Rut- 
gers College  in  1858,  and  pursued  his  theological 
studies  at  New  Brunswick  and  Princeton  seminaries. 
He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  First  Presby- 
tery of  New  York,  September,  1862.  His  first  pas- 
toral charge  was  Fislerville  (Clayton),  New  Jersey, 
1866-78.  Since  1878  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  He  is  a  successful 
preacher,  and  active  iu  every  good  work.  He  man- 
ifests great  interest  in  the  Sabbath-school  cause,  and 
is  beloved  by  his  bretliren  and  the  people  among 
whom  he  labors. 

Pryor,  Theodorick,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Ann.s- 
ville,  Dinwiddie  county,  Va.,  January  9th,  1805,  of 
a  worthy  ancestry.  His  early  education  was  prose- 
cuted in  an  academy  in  Dinwiddie  county,  Va.  In 
June,  1823,  he  entered  Hampden-Sidney  College, 
Virginia,  and  graduated  in  September,  1826,  with  the 
highest  grade  of  distinction.  He  then  entered  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  prosecuted  the  study  of 
law  for  a  year.  After  marrying,  and  spending  two 
years  in  the  practice  of  law,  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
he  entered  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  Virginia, 
January  9th,  1831,  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  .John 
H.  Rice,  Professor  of  Theology,  he  left  in  July,  and 
entered  the  Seminary  in  Princeton,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Union  iu  the  Fall  of  1831,  Dr.  George  A. 
Baxter  having  succeeded,  at  that  time,  to  the  chair  of 
Theology.  In  April,  1832,  he  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  E;ist  Hanover,  meeting  in  Portsmouth, 
Va.  He  at  once  entered  on  his  duties  as  a  licentiate, 
in  the  county  of  Nottowaj',  occupying,  till  the  Fall. 
the  pulpit  of  the  ij.ostor.  Rev.  Wm.  S.  AVhite,  who 
had  been  called  to  another  field  of  labor.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  White  hav- 
ing resigned  the  charge  of  the  church,  Mr.  Pryor 
was  called  to  succeed  him,  and  in  November  follow- 
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ing  was  duly  ordained  and  installed  pastor  by  East 
Hanover  Presbytery.  Alter  serving  this  ehurcli  with 
great  acceptance  and  success  till  1853,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Baltimore, 
and  was  received  on  dismission  from  East  Hanover 
Presbytery  and  inst;dled  pastor  in  the  Fall  of  that 
year.  He  remained,  however,  only  one  year,  and  in 
September,  1854,  to  the  regret  of  his  charge  and  his 
ministerial  brethren  in  Baltimore,  he  resigned  his 
charge,  and  returning  to  Virgiuia,  accejited  a  call  to 
the  Second  Church  in  Peter.sburg,  and  was  regularly 
installed  pastor,  in  a  few  weeks  after  leaving  Balti- 
more. He  continued  his  labors  there  till  Jlay,  1863, 
when,  at  the  request  of  the  East  Hanover  Presbyterj' 
he  becixme  chaplain  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Dr.  Pryor's  labors  in  Petersburg  had  been  greatly 
blessed.  On  tiking  charge  of  the  Second  Church,  he 
found  a  small  membership  and  a  very  thin  congrega- 
tion. The  church  building  was  too  near  tliat  of  the 
long  established  and  flourishing  Tabb  Street  Church. 
At  his  suggestion  that  building  w;is  sold  and  a  better 
site  selected  on  "Wiushington  street,  where  a  building 
costing  §30, 000  was  erected  and  dedicated,  in  June, 
1861.  The  roll  of  communicants  had  been  doubled 
and  the  congregation  trebled  in  numbers.  For  a  time 
he  was  chaplain.  After  the  war  closed  he  returned 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  min- 
istry, talking  charge,  for  nearly  two  years,  of  a  small 
church  in  Brunswick  county.  Va.  In  the  Fall  of  1867 
he  accepted  a  call  to  his  first  and  tenderly  beloved 
charge,  the  Church  of  Nottoway,  in  which  he  is  still 
laboring  with  the  assiduity  and  untiring  energy  of  a 
man  of  fifty,  instead  of  seventy-eight.  Dr.  Prj'or  has 
been  freijuently  invited  to  larger  and,  on  many  ac- 
counts, far  more  desirable  fields  of  labor,  such  as 
Tinkling  Spring,  Augusta  county;  College  Church,  at 
Hampden-Sidney,  and  the  Village  Church  at  Charlotte 
C.  H.  Besides  these  in  Virginia  he  has  been  invited 
to  Hopkins\-ille,  Ky.,  and  (Jalveston,  Texas. 

His  field  of  labor  in  Nottoway  has  been  enlarged  by 
his  efibrts,  two  new  churches  built,  one  purchased  i 
and  repaired,  and  efforts  are  now  in  progress  towards 
the  erection  of  another.  Five  or  si.K  hundred  persons 
have  been  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church 
under  his  labors.  He  has  ever  been  a  regular  attend- 
ant on  all  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  his  participation 
in  their  proceedings  is  always  welcomed  by  his 
brethren.  He  ijreached  his  semi-centenary  sermon 
last  November.  During  this  long  and  laborious  min- 
istry he  has,  with  unwavering  fidelity,  proclaimed 
the  Calvinism  of  the  Cross.  His  present  ordinary 
week's  work  is  three  or  four  sermons.  His  greatest 
delight  is  to  preach,  and  with  Dr.  Payson  he  can  say, 
''I  sometimes  weary  in.  but  never  weary  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord." 

Public  "Worship.  This  is  at  once  a  solemn  duty 
and  a  precious  privilege.  Under  the  former  dispen- 
sation, all  the  males  of  God's  chosen  people  were  en- 
joined "  to  appear  three  times  in  the  year  before  the 


Lord"  (E.xod.  xxiii,  17).  But  all  their  worship  of 
a  public  nature  was  not  confined  to  the  temple,  or  to 
the  celebration  of  the  .sacred  feasts;  they  had  .syna- 
gogues erected  throughout  the  land,  in  which  they 
assembled,  at  least  on  the  Sabbath  days,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord  (Acts  XV, 21).  Jesus  Christ,  while  he 
was  on  earth,  not  only  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
celebration  of  the  gieat  feasts,  but  also  attended  reg- 
ulai'ly  to  the  .service  of  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath 
dajs  (Luke  iv,  16).  His  example  lays  a  strong  ob- 
ligation upon  those  who  profess  to  be  his  followers, 
to  be  regular  and  conscientious  in  their  attendance 
upon  the  public  worship  of  God.  The  primitive 
Christians  did  not  satisfy  themselves  with  worship- 
ing God  in  secret  and  in  their  families,  but  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity  they  assembled  together 
for  public  worship  (Acts  ii,  46).  Some  of  the 
epistles  of  Paul  are  commanded  to  be  read  in  the 
churches.  The  .singing  of  psalms,  hymns  and  spirit- 
ual songs  is  enjoined  as  an  act  of  solemn  worship 
to  the  Lord,  and  Paul  cautions  the  Hebrews  that 
they  ' '  forsake  not  the  assembling  of  themselves  to- 
gether." The  practice  of  the  primitive  age  is  also 
manifest  from  the  epistles  of  Paul.  The  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  celebrated  by  the  body  of  believers  collect- 
ively, and  this  apostle  prescribes  to  the  Corinthians 
regulations  for  the  exercise  of  prayer  and  prophe.sy- 
ings,  "  when  they  come  together  in  the  church,"  the 
assembly. 

Public  worship  is  of  great  utility.  1.  It  gives 
Christians  an  opportunity  of  openly  professing  their 
faith  in  and  love  to  Christ.  2.  It  preserves  a  sense 
of  religion  in  the  mind,  without  which  society  could 
not  well  exist.  3.  It  enlivens  devfition  and  promotes 
zeal.  4.  It  is  the  means  of  receiving  instruction  and 
consolation.  God  is  eminently  honored  by  the  social 
worship  of  his  peoijle,  and  he  delights  to  honor  the 
ordinances  of  his  public  worship  by  making  them 
means  of  grace.  Most  commonly  it  is  by  means  of 
these  ordinances  that  sinners  are  awakened  and  con- 
verted, and  that  saints  are  edified  and  comforted. 

Public  worship  should  be,  1.  Solemn,  not  light 
and  trifling  (Ps.  Ixxxix,  7);  2.  Simple,  not  pompous 
and  ceremonial  (Isa.  Ixii,  2);  3.  Cheerful,  and  not 
with  forbidding  aspect  (Ps.  c);  4.  Sincere,  and  not 
hypocritical  (Isa.  i,  12  ;  Matt,  xxiii,  13  ;  John  iv,  24); 
5.  Scripturallv  pure,  and  not  superstitious  (Isa.  Ivii, 
15). 

Pumry,  Rev.  Samuel,  was  born  in  Northamp- 
ton, JIass.,  September  16th,  1687,  and  graduated  at 
Yale,  in  1705.  He  accepted  a  call  to  a  congregation 
in  Newtown,  on  Long  Island,  in  1708,  and  was  or- 
d'dined,  November  30th,  1709.  In  1715  he  was 
received  as  a  member  of  Presbytery.  He  died,  June 
30th,  1744,  "leaving  his  congregation,"  says  the 
church  record,  "  to  bewail  an  unspeakable  loss.'' 

Punistunent,  Future,  of  the  Finally  Im- 
penitent. The  Scriptures  describe  it  in  forcible 
language.     They  sijeak — and  it  is  to  he  observed  that 
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the  words  are  freciueiitly  those  of  Christ  himself — of 
'' everlastinj;  tire, "  of  "  everhrsting  punishment,"  of 
a  worm  that  "  dietU  not,"  of  a  tire  that  "is  not 
quenched"  (Matt,  xviii,  8;xxv,  41,  46;  Mark  ix,  43-48; 
2  Thess.  i,  9;  Kev.  xiv,  10, 11 ;  xx,  10).  The  st.atement, 
too,  that  "it  had  been  good  for "  the  traitor  "if  he 
had  not  been  born  "  is  diificult  enough  to  reconcile 
with  any  notion  of  the  final  salvation  of  all  the 
human  race.  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been 
exercised  in  the  endeavor  to  explain  the  expressions 
just  cited  as  meaning  but  a  long  time,  some  great, 
indeiinite  period.  But  it  is  replied  that  the  words 
are  the  same  which  describe  the  happiness  of  the 
saved  and  the  misery  of  the  lost.  If  the  one  be  not 
endless,  why  should  the  other  be  ?  And  we  may  go 
yet  higher.  If  we  hence  doubt  the  eternity  of 
punishment,  we  must  beware  that  we  do  not  also 
raise  a  doubt  of  the  eternity  of  the  divine  Son  of 
God. 

If  we  are  to  take  the  Scripture  only  as  our  guide, 
interpreting  its  declarations  in  their  obvious  sense, 
we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  lost  is  everlasting,  not  annihilation — ever- 
lasting non-existence  is  a  contradiction  in  term.s — but 
punishment.  And  the  question  will  extend  further 
than  to  men;  for  the  wicked,  we  are  told,  are  to  share 
the  fiery  beds  of  the  devil  and  his  angels.  The  same 
arguments,  too,  against  the  eternal  suffering  of  human 
beings  will  apply  against  the  eternal  suffering  of  fallen 
angels.  These  arguments  are  mainly  taken  from 
the  supposed  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  incapacitat- 
ing Hira  from  inflicting  an  endless  penalty  on  His 
creatures.  But  men  must  take  care  not  to  confound 
benevolence  with  license,  and  must  not  be  more  con- 
cerned for  the  hapi:iiness  of  sinners  than  for  the 
righteousness  of  God.  It  is  maintained  that  God  can- 
not be  pleased  with  the  sufferings  of  any,  and  must, 
therefore,  put  an  end  to  them;  and  again,  that  as  He 
dislikes  sin,  he  will  surely  not  leave  any  portion  of 
his  dominions  infected  with  it.  But  such  arguments 
appear  to  go  too  far.  They  might  be  urged  against 
the  allowance  of  any  suffering,  against  the  present  ex- 
istence of  sin,  and  it  might  be  asked,  "Why  does 
He,  the  infinitely  kind,  not  spread  joy  at  once 
into  the  heart  of  every  sentient  creature  ?  Why  does 
not  He,  the  holiest,  by  the  exertion  of  His  infinite 
power,  eradicate  every  trace  of  rebellion  against  His 
sway  ? ' '  The  question  might  go  higher :  ' '  Why  did 
He  ever  permit  sin  and  suffering  to  break  in  upon 
the  universe ? "  The  plain  answer  is,  "We  cannot 
tell."  We  can  reason  upward  a  few  steps;  but  we 
must  soon  stop  and  confess  that  God's  ways  are  higher 
than  our  ways,  and  His  thoughts  than  our  thoughts 
(Isa.  Iv,  9);  "he  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  his 
matters"  (Job  xxxiii,  13).  We  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge;  we  do  not  see  far  enough;  we  cannot 
account  for  much  of  what  we  do  see.  And  therefore 
we  are  bound  on  such  a  subject  as  this  simply  to  re- 
ceive what  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal   in  His 


Word.  And  if  anything  we  find  there  be  astonish- 
ing to  us,  it  is  our  wisdom  to  conclude  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right,  and  that  every 
attribute  of  His  glorious  being,  His  holiness.  His 
wi.sdom,  His  truth,  His  mercy,  will  be  exalted  to 
the  highest  pitch  in  the  sight  of  all  the  universe. 
His  very  enemies  shall  acknowledge  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  hand  that  subjects  them,  as  well  as  the 
saved  exult  in  the  love  which  has  redeemed  them. 
On  high  matters  like  these  we  are  to  be  humble. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  punishnu-nt  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  sin,  and  so  long  as  a  soul  is 
not  purified  it  must  suffer;  it  cannot  behold  the 
favorable  countenance  of  the  holy  God ;  it  cannot  be 
meet  company  for  the  saints  made  perfect.  Before  it 
can  pass  into  heavenly  mansions,  a  vast  change  must 
have  been  wrought.  And  what  should  work  that 
change?  If  the  suffering  of  man  were  a  means  of 
purifying  him,  why  should  there  have  been  the 
precious  blood-shedding  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 
Closely  is  this  matter  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement;  and  he  that  imagines  that  by  penal 
suffering  righteousness  will  be  attained,  that  after 
this  life  is  ended  a  hope  is  still  held  out  for  men's 
return  to  God,  contradicts  most  certainly  the  Scrip- 
ture warning  that  after  willful  sin  "  there  renuiineth 
no  more  sacrifice  for  sins"  (Heb.  x,  2(>),  and  devises  a 
fresh  state  of  probation,  where  opportunity  once  lost 
may  be  regained.  Surely,  then,  so  long  as  Cxod 
remains  changeless  in  His  detestation  of  evil,  so  long 
as  the  sinner  remains  unchanged  in  his  state  of  sin, 
the  sentence  must  hold,  of  departure  from  the  Lord's 
presence;  the  ungodly  one's  dwelling  must  be  in  that 
outer  darkness,  between  which  and  the  light  of  ever- 
lasting life  a  gulf  is  fixed  that  is  impassable  (Luke 
xvi,  26). 

Let  it  not  be  .said  that  they  who  so  read  the  Scrip- 
ture delight  in  prophesying  evil.  Gladly  would  they 
rather,  as  knowing  the  tenors  of  the  Lord,  persuade 
men  while  yet  there  is  the  fullest  opportunity,  the 
freest  invitation,  to  flee  from  the  wi'ath  to  come. 
Doubtless,  it  may  be  added,  the  joy  of  any  one's  sal- 
vation is  enhanced  by  the  thought  of  what  it  is  from 
which  he  is  delivered.      (Eili.  Kiiini'leilf/e.) 

Purviance,  Rev.  George  Dugan,  was    born 

,   Md., ,  1H15,  and  was  a  son  of 

.Judge  Purviance,  who  long  was  an  eminent  and 
honored  Judge  in  Baltimore.  He  graduated  at  St. 
Mary's  College,  in  1832,  and  had  his  theological 
training  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  in  1839,  and  was 
pa.stor  of  the  Fourth  Church  of  Baltimore,  from  1839 
to  18.55,  after  which  he  resided  in  that  city,  in  infirm 
health,  until  his  death,  April  7th,  1873.  Mr.  Pur- 
vi.ance  was  a  cultivated  and  genial  gentleman.  He 
preached  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity,  .and  with  an 
evident  and  earnest  desire  that  it  might  .accomplish 
its  design  through  his  ministry.  His  Christian  char- 
acter was  calm,  steady  and  consistent. 
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Purviance,  James,  D.  D.,  was  boni  at  Balti- 
more, JId.,  February  l!)th,  1807.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Mary's  College,  JId.,  and  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point.  He  subsequently  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Baltimore. 
Under  the  ministry  of  tlie  late  Dr.  Xevins  he  under- 
went that  change  in  his  conviction  wliich  resulted  in 
his  profession  of  his  faith  as  a  Christian,  his  adoption 
of  the  ministry  as  his  calling.  He  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton Seminary  in  1835,and  Wiis  licensed  in  the  same  year 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore.  Choosing  the  South- 
west as  his  field,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Louisiana  in  1^36,  and  for  several  years  supplied 
the  church  at  Baton  Rouge.     In  1840  he  became  pas- 


tor of  the  Carmel  Church,  in  Adams  county,  Miss. , 
and  iu  1854  accepted  the  office  of  President  of  Oak- 
laud  College,  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  In  this 
position  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  eminent 
administrative  aliility.  In  18(iO,  he  was  compelled, 
by  the  severity  of  chronic  disorders,  to  retire  to  jirivate 
life.  He  made  Natchez  his  home,  and  engaging  as 
his  health  allowed,  iu  .assisting  his  daughters  in  con- 
ducting a  Female  Academy,  there  tranquilly  closed 
his  life,  July  14th,  1871. 

Dr.  Purviance  was  a  thoroughly  honorable  and 
upright  man,  generous  in  his  sentiments,  free  from 
guile  and  intolerant  of  it  in  others,  a  devoted  Pres- 
byterian, and  a  staunch  advocate  of  orthodoxy. 


Q 


Quarles,  Col.  James,  was  an  honored  elder  in 
Mi.ssouri.  His  was  a  decided  Christian  character. 
Everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  he  stood  fearlessly  up 
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COL.    J.VSIES   QUARLES. 

for  his  Master.  Though  his  public  profession  of 
Christ  did  not  occur  until  he  was  in  middle  life,  that 
event  marked  a  decided  period  in  his  career.  Every 
Christian  duty  was  promptly  taken  up  and  con- 
scientiously discharged.  Henceforth,  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  birrned  upon  his  tamily  altar. 
His  first  connection  was  with  the  Boonville  Church, 
and  afterwards  with  the  Union   Church,  iu  Cooper 


county,  in  both  of  which  he  was  a  ruling  elder.  His 
favorite  sphere  of  IaI)or  was  in  the  Sabbath  school, 
upon  which  he  set  a  high  estimate  as  an  instrumen- 
tality for  good.  Into  this  work  he  entered  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  naturally  ardent  and  aftectionate 
nature.  The  churches  of  Boonville  and  Union,  and 
the  Central  Church,  of  St.  Louis,  were  blessed  by 
his  earnest  labors,  which  were  always  abundant. 

The  beauty  and  strength  of  Col.  Quarles'  character 
were  augmented  by  the  sacred  regard  he  always 
maintained  for  divine  institutions.  "  Thejawof  the 
Lord  "  was  the  supreme  rule  of  his  life.  With  rigid 
strictness  he  observed  the  Lord's  day,  and  required 
the  same  of  his  children  and  servants.  He  set  his 
face  like  a  flint  against  corrupting  worldly  amuse- 
ments of  every  form,  and  to  the  cause  of  Temperance 
lie  gave  his  heart  and  influence.  Whatsoever  things 
are  true,  just,  pure  and  lovely,  found  in  him  an  open 
and  avowed  advocate.  He  has  left  the  legacy  of  a 
devoted  and  exemplary  life.  He  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, 1809;  went  to  Missouri,  1830;  was  ordained  an 
elder,  H40;  and  died,  1874. 

Quarles,  J.  A.,  D.  D.,  .son  of  Col.  James  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Quarles,  was  born  near  Boonville,  Mo., 
April  30th,  1837.  His  educational  course  was  pur- 
sued flrst  under  Prof.  F.  T.  Kemper,  of  Missouri ;  then 
for  two  years  in  the  University  of  Virginia;  for  a 
similar  period  in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and 
terminated  with  his  graduation  at  Westminster  Col- 
lege, Mo.,  in  18.">8.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Missouri,  April  9th,  1859,  and  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  February  1.5th,  1860. 
After  serving  this  church  for  seven  years,  he  was 
called  to  Lexington,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  nearly 
eight  years,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  High  Street 
Church,  St.  Louis.  For  the  last  six  years  his  work 
has  been  that  of  an  educator.  This  work  was  begun 
while  yet  he  was  at  Lexington,  and  by  his  election  to 
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the  Presidency  of  Elizabeth  Aull  Female  Seminary. 
It  was  resumed  in  1877,  by  his  re-election  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  same  Institution,  aud  lias  been 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

As  a  minister  Dr.  Quarles  is  greatly  beloved,  and 
has  been  signally  blessed.  His  labors  in  all  his 
pastorates  were  crowned  with  abundant  fruit.  His 
preaching  is  of  that  strongly  argumentative  type,  com- 
bined at  times  with  earnestness  and  intensity  of 
appeal,  that  never  foils  to  stir  profoundly.  As  a 
scholar,  hi.s  attainments  are  varied,  though  chiefly  in 
the  line  of  metaphysics;  as  an  educator  he  occupies 
a  high  rank;  and  as  an  ecclesiastic,  few  have  a  more 
comprehensive  grasp  of  Church  law  and  polity.  His 
latest  authorship  is  the  "Life  of  Professor  F.  T. 
Kemper,"  of  Boonville,  Mo. 

Quarrel,  a  brawl  or  contest.  Solomon  compares 
him  who  meddles  with  the  quarrels  of  people  un- 
known to  one  who  takes  a  dog  by  the  ears,  and  so 
rashly  exposes  himself  to  be  bitten  (Prov.  xxvi,  17). 
If  we  would  honor  our  Grod  in  our  Christian  path,  we 
must  take  time,  at  every  step,  for  prayer,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  judgment.  Else  we  shall  often 
rush  on,  unbidden,  to  our  loss.  Many,  even  with 
Christian  intentions,  are  too  fond  of  meddling  icilh 
strife  not  belonging  to  them.  They  constitute  them- 
selves too  readily  .judges  of  their  neighbor's  conduct. 
Neutrality  is  often  the  plain  dictate  of  prudence. 
Uncalled  for  interference  seldom  avails  with  the  con- 
tending parties,  while  the  well-meaning  mediator 
involves  himself  in  the  strife  to  his  own  mi.schief. 
Our  blessed  Master  reads  us  a  lesson  of  godly  wisdom. 
He  healed  the  contentions  in  His  own  I'amily.  But 
when  called  to  meddle  with  xtrife  belonging  not  to  Him, 
He  gave  answer,  "Who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider 
over  you?"  (Matt,  xviii,  1-G;  xx,  '24-28,  with  Luke 
xii,  13,  14.) 

Must  we  then  "suffer  sin  upon  our  brother?" 
(Lev.  xix,  17).  Certainly  not.  But  we  should  ponder 
carefully  the  most  effectual  mode  of  restraining  his 
sin.  We  do  not  forget  the  special  "  blessing  to  the 
peacemakers"  (Matt,  v,  9).  But  the  true  peacemaker, 
while  he  deplores  the  strife,  well  knows  that  inter- 
ference in  the  moment  of  irritation  will  kindle  rather 
than  extinguish  the  fire.  Self-control,  however,  with 
him  is  not  indifference.  He  commits  the  matter  to 
Him  whose  strength  and  wisdom  he  so  greatly  needs. 
He  will  seize  the  first  moment  for  favorable  remon- 
strance, "and  a  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how 
good  is  it?"  (Prov.  xv,  23).  Indeed,  the  common 
intercourse  of  life  much  requires  that  "wisdom, 
which  dwelleth  with  prudence"  (Prov.  viii,  12). 
"  ^\Tio  is  a  wise  man,  and  endued  with  knowledge 
among  you  ?  Let  him  show,  out  of  a  good  conversa- 
tion, his  works,  with  meekness  of  wisdom  "  (James 
iii.  13). 

Quay,  Rev.  Anderson  Beaton,  was  born  at 
Charleston,  Pa.,  May  22d,  1802,  and  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  in  October,  1831.     He 


was  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Monaghan  and 
Petersburg,  Pa.,  1831-39;  of  the  Church  at  Beaver, 
Pa.,  1841-44;  and  of  the  Church  at  Indiana,  Pa., 
1845-51 .  Sub-sequently  he  was  agent  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  1851-.56.  He  died,  September  22d,  1858. 
Mr.  Quay  was  the  fother  of  the  Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
under  the  administration  of  Governor  Hoyt.  He  was 
an  earnest,  impressive,  and  faithful  preacher,  aud  was 
firm  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  On  one  occasion, 
whilst  pastor  of  Monaghan,  an  announcement  was 
handed  to  him  in  the  pulpit  for  an  anti-Temperance 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  church.  Mr.  Quay  read 
the  announcement,  but  declared  "  that  no  such  meet^ 
ing  should  be  held  in  this  church;  that  if  the  church 
were  given  for  such  a  purpose,  he  would  take  his  little 
family  by  the  hand  and  leave  the  town."  The  meet- 
ing was  held,  but  held  outside  of  the  church,  a  lawyer 
from  York  being  employed  to  speak  on  the  occasion. 
For  the  sake  of  conciliating  those  in  the  church  who 
refused  to  allow  any  "  abridgement  of  their  rights," 
temperance  meetings,  too,  were  held  outside  of  the 
church,  in  the  graveyard. 

Questions  in  Reading  The  New  Testament. 
In  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  gos- 
])els  especially,  we  need  to  inquire  and  compare. 
The  inspired  writings  are  infinitely  rich  in  truth, 
and  each  verse  is  so  connected  with  the  rest  that  an 
intelligent  inquirer  may  easily  extend  his  investiga- 
tions from  one  passage  over  the  whole  of  Scripture. 
Without  attempting  to  exhaust  topics  of  inquiry, 
we  mention  the  following  : — 

A.  What  analogies  between  sensible  aud  spiritual 
things  may  be  here  traced  ? 

a.  What  prophecy  is  here  aceompi ished .'  where 
found  ?  when  written  ?  what  rule  of  interpre- 
tation is  illustrated  ? 

B.  What  lilessing  is  here  sought  or  acknowledged,  or 
promised,  and  why  ? 

C.  What  custom  is  here  referred  to  ? 

c.  What  trait  of  charader  is  here  given  ?  good  or 
bad?  belonging  to  our  natural  or  our  renewed 
stiite?  what  advantages  are  connected  with  it? 

D.  What  doctrine  is  here  taught?  how  illustrated? 
what  its  practical  influence  ? 

d.  What  dull/  is  here  enforced,  and  how?  from 
what  motives  ? 

D.  What  difficult!/  is  here  found  in  history  or  doctrine? 
how  explained  ? 

E.  What  erangelical  or  other  experience  is  here  recorded? 

e.  What  example  is  here  placed  before  us  ?  of  sin 
or  of  holiness  ?  lessons  ? 

F.  "WHiat  facts  are  here  related?  what  doctrine  or 
duty  do  they  illustrate  ?  do  you  commend  or  blame 
them,  and  why  ? 

G.  What  is  the  geographical  position  of  this  country, 
or  place  ?  and  what  its  history  ? 

H.  What  facts  of  natural  hi-ttori/  or  of  general  histori/ 
are  here  referred  to  or  illustrated  ? 
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I.  What  institution  or  ordinance  is  here  mentioned  ? 
on  whom  binding?  what  its  design?  what  its  con- 
nection with  otlier  institutions  ? 

i.  What  instructions  may  be  gathered  from  this 
fact,  or  parable,  or  miracle  ? 
K.  What  knowledge  of  human   nature,   or   want   of 

knowledge,  is  here  displayed  ? 
L.  What  loftij  expressions  of  devotional  fervor  ? 

/.   What    Leeiliml   institute  is  here   mentioned? 
why  appointed? 
M.  What    miracle    is     here    recorded  ?    bv     whom 
wrought  ?     in     whose     name  ?     what     were    its 
results  ?     what  taught  ? 
N.  What  is  wortliy  of  notice  in  this  name  ? 
P.  What  prohibition  is  here  given?     is  it  word,   or 
thought,  or  deed  it  condemns  ? 
p.    What   is   the   meaning   of  the  parable   here 
given?     what  truth  as  to  God,  Christ,  man, 
"  the  kingdom,"  is  tauglit  ? 
P.  What  promise  is  here  given  ?     to  whom  ? 
E.  What  prophecy  is  here  recorded  ?    is  it  fulfilled  ? 

how  ?    when  ? 
S.  What  sin  is  here  exposed  ? 

s.  What  sect  is  here  introduced?     mention  its 
tenets. 
T.  What  tifpe  is  here  traced  ? 

t.  What  ihreateninij  /    when  inflicted  ? 
U  What  unjustifiable  action  of  a  good  man  ?    what 

unusual  excellence  in  one  not  pious  ? 
W.  What  woe  is  here  denounced?    what  loarniny 

given?    against  whom,  and  why? 
X.  What  is  here  taught  of  the  work,  character,  per- 
son of  Christ  ? 
X.  What  sublimity  of  thought  or  of  language  is 
here  ?     what  inference  follows  ? 
Quick,  Rev.  James,  was  born  at  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.,    .-Vugust  'JOth,    tS-39.     He   graduated   at   the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1854,  and  studied  theology 
at  Union  Theological    Seminary,    New   York  city, 
1854-6,   and   was  ordained   April   12th,    1857.     He 
■was  Home  Missionary,  Illinois,  1856-7;  Missionary 
at  Panditeripo,  Jaftbrd,  Ceylon,  India,  1858-68;  W. 
C,   Birmingham,   Slicli,,   1869-71;   stated  supply  at 
Reading,  Mich.,  1871-2;  stated  supply  at  Blisstield, 
Mich.,  1872-4;  and  stated  supply  at  Bryan,  O.,  1874. 
Quietness,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  opposed  to  dis- 
orderly motion,  to  tur))ulency,  to  contention,  to  prag- 
matical curiosity,  to  all  exorbitant  behavior  whereljy 
the  right  of  others  is  infringed,  their  peace  disturbed, 
their  just  interest  or  welfare  in  any  way  prejudiced. 
It  is  a  c;ilm,  steady,  regular  way  of  proceeding  within 
the  bounds  and  measures  prescribed  by  reason,  jus- 
tice, charity,  modesty  and  sobriety.     It  is  of  such 
importance  that  we  find  it  enjoined  in  Scripture,  and 


we  are  commanded  to  study  and  pursue  it  with  the 
greatest  diligence  and  care  (1  Thess;  iv,  11). 

An  old  and  eminent  divine  justly  observes  on  this 
subject:  1.  That  quietness  is  just  and  equal.  2.  It 
indicates  humility,  modesty  and  sobriety  of  mind. 
3.  It  is  beneficial  to  the  world,  preserving  the  general 
order  of  things.  4.  It  preserves  concord  and  amity. 
5.  It  begets  tranquillity  and  peace.  6.  It  is  a  decent 
and  lo\ely  thing,  indicating  a  good  disposition,  and 
producing  good  ett'ects.  7.  It  adorneth  any  profes- 
sion, bringing  credit  and  respect  thereto.  8.  It  is  a 
safe  practice,  keeping  us  from  needful  encumbrances 
and  hazards,  whereas,  pragmaticalness,  interfering 
with  the  business  and  concerns  of  others,  often  raises 
dissensions,  involves  in  guilt,  injures  others,  shows 
our  vanity  aud  pride,  and  exposes  to  continual  trouble 
and  danger. 

Quillin,  Rev.  Ezekiel,  was  born  in  Scott  county, 
Va.,  May  :5ilth,  1808.  He  entered  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  city,  in  1834.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  October, 
1838,  and  was  pastor  at  Clarksburg,  Va.,  1838-52; 
stated  supply  at  French  Creek,  1852;  at  Wellsburg, 
1852-8;  stated  supply  at  Ipava,  111.,  1858,  pastor 
1H(!I). 

Quotations  from  the  Ne-w  Testament,  in 
the  Fathers.  We  have  in  the  fifth  century  the 
writings  of  Theodoret  of  Cy])rus,  in  Syria,  on  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  on  most  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Still  earlier,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  wrote  on  the  Pro- 
phets, and  on  John.  In  the  fourth  century  Chrys- 
ostora  wrote  commentaries  on  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament.  To  the  same  century  belongs,  also,  the 
writings  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  In  the  second  and 
third  centuries  we  have  the  writings  of  Origen  and 
Theophilus,  of  Antioch  ;  fragments  of  each  remain 
(though  of  the  second  in  Latin  only),  and  are  often 
quoted  by  later  writers.  In  the  second  century  we 
have  the  writings,  also,  of  Irenseus,  and  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  Not  less  important  are  the  writings 
of  Jerome,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Scripture,  in 
the  fourth  century.  To  the  same  centurj'  belong,  also, 
the  voluminous  writings  of  Augustine. 

These  are  a  lew  only  of  the  authors  of  the  early 
age  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  ecclesiastical  writers  (whose 
works  are  still  extant)  are  quotations  fi'om  the  New 
Testament  introduced;  and  so  numerous  are  they, 
that  from  the  works  of  those  who  flourished  before 
the  seventh  century,  the  whole  text  of  the  New 
Testament  (it  has  justly  been  said)  might  have  been 
recovered,  even  if  the  originals  had  since  perished. 
The  experiment  was  tried  by  Dr.  Bentley,  aud  he 
confirms  this  statement. 
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Radcliffe,  Wallace,  D.  D.,was  born  in  Pitts- 
burg, I'a.,  August  Kith,  1842;  gradu.ated  at  Jeifersou 
College,  iu  1802,  ami  liad  his  theological  training  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  and 
the  Seminary  at  Princeton.     He  was  ordained  by  the 


1845;  gathered  and  organized  the  church  at  Consho- 
hocken,  near  Philadelphia,  in  184.'>-6;  and  founded 
Oakland  Female  Institute  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  Octo- 
ber 29th,  184.5,  continuing  at  its  head  until  June 
16th,  1874,  when  he  closed   its  doors,  being  broken 


Presbyt<?ry  of  Philadelphia,  August  28th,  1866,  and    down  with  overwork.     Recruited,   however,  by  three 


was  pastor  of  the  Woodland  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1806-70.  He  was  stated  supply 
of  the  First  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1871,  and  since 
1872  has  been  its  pastor,  being  blessed  in  hi.s  labors 
among  an  attached  and  appreciative  people.  Dr. 
Radclift'e  is  a  gentleman  of  winning  address,  an  excel- 
lent preacher,  and  a  faithful  Presbyter.  His  sermons 
are  prepared  with  great  care,  delivered  with  dignity 
and  solemnity,  and  are  both  instructive  and  impres- 
sive. He  was  chosen  by  his  brethren  a  Moderator  of 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 

Raffensperger,  Rev.  Edwin  Bowman,  was 
born  in  East  Berlin,  Pa.,  January  20th,  1824.  He 
graduated  at  New  Jersey  College  in  1849,  and  studied 
theology  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Sidney,  May  4th,  1853;  was 
•stated  supply  at  Urbana,  O.,  1852;  pastor  1853-54; 
pastor  at  Bellefontaine,  1854-59 ;  pastor  of  First 
Church,  Toledo,  18.59-69;  Financial  Secretary  W. 
C,  1869-70;  pastor  of  Westminster  Church,  Cleve- 
land, 1870-73;  pastor  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  1874-77; 
and  is  at  present  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Marion, 
O.,  which  is  prospering  under  his  labors.  Mr.  Raft'en- 
sperger  is  an  able  preacher,  a  vigorous  writer,  and 
has  been  bles.sed  in  his  ministry. 

Ralston,  James  G-rier,   D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was 


years  rest,  he  re-opened  the  Institute,  September 
11th,  1877,  and  continued  in  charge  of  it  until  his 
death.  From  about  1874  he  served  for  several  years 
as  chaplain  in  the  Montgomery  County  Prison,  and 
by  his  careful  and  faithful  performance  of  the  duties 
of  that  office  accomplished  great  good.  For  manj' 
years  lie  was  also  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Boar<l  of  Publication.  He  died,  strong 
in  tlie  faith  and  liope  of  tlie  gospel,  November  10th, 
1880,  iu  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Ralston  was  a  man  of  great  kindness  of  heart 
and  great  generosity  of  character,  and  was  highly  re- 
spected and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  pos- 
sessed dignity,  energy,  and  indomitable  perseverance. 
His  tastes  were  literary  and  scientific,  and  his  attain- 
ments, especially  iu  Natural  History  and  Chemistry, 
were  far  beyond  the  ordinary  range.  In  .some  de]iart- 
ments  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  and  widely 
acknowledged  learning.  Above  all,  he  was  a  most 
diligent  and  thorough  student  of  the  Bible.  A  great 
number  of  young  ladies,  in  successive  years,  came 
under  his  training,  and  his  infiue  uce  upon  them  was 
most  decided  and  salutary. 

Ralston,  Robert,  Esq.,  first  President  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Education,  after  its  organi- 
zation under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 


born  in   Chester  county,  Pa.,  December  28th,  1815;   born  at  Little  Brandywine,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  in 


graduated  at  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  1838,  and 
after  studying  theology  for  three  years,  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  April  14th,  1841. 
As  a  licentiate  he  supplied  the  church  of  Florence, 
Wa.shington county.  Pa.,  in  the  Summer  of  1841,  and 
that  of  Newark,  Del.,  during  the  Winter  of  1841-2. 
After  leaving  Princeton  Seminary,  he  accepted  a  com- 
mission as  missionary  to  the  Winnebago  Indians, 
then  on  their  reservation  in  Wisconsin.  Before 
reaching  Pittsburg,  he  had  a  violent  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs,  and  was  assured  by  physicians  that 
lie  could  not  endure  the  Winters  of  Wisconsin.  After 
three  subsequent  attempts  to  settle  as  a  pastor,  he 
was  also  obliged  to  abandon  regular  pulpit  services. 
He  taught  iu  Florence  Academy  during  the  Winter 
of  1837-8,  and  was  Principal  of  the  Female  Seminary 
at  Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  from  October,  1841, 
to  September,  1845.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  December  17th, 


1761.  At  an  early  age  he  embarked  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  by  diligence  an d  commercial  integiity 
speedily  built  up  an  extensive  East  India  trade, 
from  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  he  ama.s.sed 
what  was  in  those  days  considered  a  princely  fortune. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  an  esteemed  ruling  elder  in 
tlie  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pliiladelphia. 
It  was  largely  through  his  influence  and  liberality 
that  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Aslyum  and  the 
Mariners'  Church  of  Philadelphia  were  established. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society, 
the  first  of  t'he  kind  on  this  continent. 

His  generosity  aud  Christian  hospitality  largely 
interested  him  in  the  relief  of  young  men  preparing 
for  tlie  gospel  ministry.  Years  before  there  was  an 
organization  for  concerted  aid  to  worthy,  indigent 
and  pious  youth,  Jlr.  Ralston  operated  privately  and 
with  a  few  other  individuals,  in  fostering  this  com- 
mendable beueficenc?.     AVhen  the  General    Assem- 
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bly's  Board  of  Education  was  erected  out  of  the  pre- 
vious incoherent  elements,  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  transition  from  voluntary  to  ecclcsiasticiil  con- 
trol, and  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  June  23d,  1819,  which  office  he  held 
until  June  23d,  1824. 

Dr.  Ashbel  Greeu  said  of  him :  "His  piety  was 
eminent  and  ardent,  yet  of  the  humblest  kind  that 
I  have  ever  known;  and  his  liberality  in  contribut- 
ing to  every  pious,  charitable  and  benevolent  design 
has  ijrobably,  taking  his  whole  life  into  view,  been 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  Philadelphia. 
He  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Thornton  of  Amer- 
ica. But  besides  his  donations  in  money,  his  active 
personal  exertions  in  promoting  all  charitable,  benev- 
olent and  pious  undertakings  and  enterprises  has 
been  extraordinary  and  incessant,  probably  of  more 
value  than  all  his  pecuniary  contributions.  Take 
him  for  all  iu  all,  I  have  often  thought  and  said  that 
he  was  the  best  man  I  have  ever  known."  He  died 
on  Thursday  morning,  August  11th,  1836,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  an  eminent  philan- 
thropist and  a  high-toned  Christian  merchant. 

Ralston,  Samuel,  CD.,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
county  of  Donegal,  1756.  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  a  classical  education  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
birthplace,  completed  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  migrated  to  America  iu  1794.  In 
1796  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  united 
congregations  of  Mingo  Creek  and  Williamsport  (now 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. ),  where  he  remained  during  the 
residue  of  his  lil'e — pastor  of  the  latter  branch  thirty- 
five  years,  and  of  the  former  forty  years.  He  died 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1851,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
five  years.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  looked  out 
once  more  on  the  visible  and  militant  Church  that  he 
had  loved  so  much,  and  watched  with  so  great  solici- 
tude, reading  with  fresh  interest  a  late  number  of  the 
Presbyterian.  Then,  as  the  struggle  c;ime  on,  he 
calmly  felt  his  own  pulse,  found  it  sinking  away, 
and  exclaimed,  without  faltering  or  agitation,  "I  am 
ready;  I  am  a  sinner  saved  by  grace.  Tell  my 
brethren,  tell  the  congregation,  that  I  die  in  the 
faith  I  so  long  preached.  I  die  relying  upon  the 
meritorious  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
What  a  blessing  to  have  such  a  rock!" 

The  jjrincipal  productions  of  Dr.  Ralston's  jjen 
were,  a  book  on  "  Baptism, ' '  comprising  a  review  of 
Alexander  Campbell's  debate  with  Mr.  Walker,  and 
letters  in  reply  to  his  attack  upon  this  review,  a 
little  work  of  remarkable  force  and  erudition,  and 
"A  Brief  Examination  of  the  Principal  Prophecies 
of  Daniel  and  John,"  written  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
si.x,  in  which  there  is  a  display  of  power  to  observe 
and  generalize  and  investigate  profoundly,  which 
very  few  in  the  vigor  of  their  prime  ever  attiiin. 

His  piety  was  of  a  type  corresponding  with  the 
solid  attributes  of  his  understiinding.  It  was  remark- 
ably free  from  irregular  imjjulse  and  distressing  varia- 
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tion.  Tender  and  humble,  and  self-abasing,  it  wa.s 
yet  almost  uniformly  serene  and  cheerful.  Few  men 
exhibit  a  more  delicate  and  lively  appreciation  of 
God's  favor  in  the  smallest  mercies  of  his  providence 
or  grace.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently  didactic 
and  distinctive,  clear,  copious  and  profound  in  the 
exposition  and  defence  of  saving  truth.  And  yet, 
like  every  man  of  truly  gifted  mind,  he  was  full  of 
strong  emotion,  which  led  him  to  earnest  and  solemn 
appeals  of  a  practical  kind.  He  was  truly  catholic 
in  his  feelings,  and  utterly  remote  from  bigotry  and 
rancor.  As  an  ecclesiastic  he  was  among  the  most 
regular  and  useful  members  of  the  Presbytery  and 
the  Synod.  He  possessed  ijre-eminently  that  triple 
element  of  Christian  courage^the  spirit  of  power, 
and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  Ardent  as  were 
his  feelings  constitutionally,  and  ready  as  they  were 
to  be  zealously  affected  in  every  good  thing,  he  was 
exceedingly  discreet,  and  sober,  and  well-balanced  in 
his  estimation  of  a  popular  rage  or  a  fanatical  excite- 
ment. He  was  a  man  whose  power  was  felt  wherever 
he  was. 

Ralston,  Rev.  W.  "W.,  is  the  second  son  of 
Samuel  and  Margaret  (Buchanan)  Ralston.  He  was 
born,  March  31st,  1835,  near  Youngstown,  Ohio.  He 
was  graduated  in  1862,  at  Jefferson  College,  and  in 
1865,  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 
In  1864  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick.  Having  received  a  call,  during  his  last 
year  in  the  seminary,  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presby- 
terian Congregation  of  Church viUe,  Md. ,  he  was,  im- 
mediately after  the  completion  of  his  theologiciil 
course,  ordained  and  installed  in  that  place,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Baltimore.  During  his  ministry  he 
has  filled  the  pastorate  of  the  congregation  of  Church- 
ville,  Md.,  186.5-67;  Uniontown,  Fayette  county.  Pa., 
1867-72;  Xenia,  Ohio,  1872-75;  Bridgewater,  Pa., 
1875-83.  He  is,  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this 
sketch,  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Hayesville,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ralston  is  thorough  in  his  scholarship ;  clear  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  and  of 
any  particular  subject  he  undertakes  to  treat;  decided 
in  his  theological  opinions;  plain,  forcible  and  earn- 
est in  his  preaching.  He  always  commands  the 
attention  and  respect  of  his  hearers.  In  every  con- 
gregation that  he  has  served  he  has  lelt  abundant 
evidence  of  his  fidelity  and  success  as  a  jjastor  and 
preacher. 

Ramsey,  James  Beverlin,  D.  D.,  was  born 
near  Elkton,  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  May  20th,  1814. 
Though  his  parents  were  poor,  they  were  rich  in  faith. 
His  mother,  widowed  at  an  early  age,  devoted  herself 
to  his  training  when  a  child,  and  after  his  entering 
the  Seminary  at  Princeton  she  accompanied  him 
there,  and  continued  to  reside  with  him,  the  object 
of  his  most  tender  and  reverential  devotion.  By  a 
regular  course  of  three  years  in  the  seminary,  and 
then  further  prosecution  of  study  for  a  year,  he 
entered  the   ministry  with  a  most   unusually  well- 
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cultivated  mind.  His  modesty  was  only  equaled  by 
his  humble  and  devoted  piety.  He  consecrated  him- 
eelf  to  the  work  of  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 
Failure  of  health  and  prostration  of  his  whole  system 
compelled  him  to  return,  and  it  was  only  after  five 
yeirs  of  abstinence  from  professional  duties,  part  of 
which  he  spent  in  teaching,  that  he  resumed  the 
labors  of  preaching  and  settled  as  pastor  of  New 
Monmouth  Church,  near  Lexington,  Va.  In  1858  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Finst  Church,  in  Lynchburg. 
Both  in  pastoral  work  and  in  the  duties  of  the  pulpit, 
he  was  an  example  of  unremitting  diligence  and 
sound.  Scriptural  teaching.  Indeed,  he  was  ' '  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures."  Growing  infirmities  compelled 
him,  with  the  frequently  postponed  consent  of  his 
attached  people,  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  in  April, 

1870,  after  twelve  years'  eminently  successful  work. 
Unwilling  to  be  idle,  he  took  charge  of  a  female 
school,  but  his  earthly  work  soon  elo.sed.  He  entered, 
in  peace  and  joy,  on  his  everlasting  rest,  July  23d, 

1871.  The  eminent  characteristic  of  his  piety  was 
"love  to  Christ"  and  gratitude  for  His  mercy  to  him- 
self a  "sinner  saved  by  grace." 

Ramsey,  Rev.  Samuel  G-raham,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry,  was  a  son  of  Reynolds  and  Naomi 
(Alexander)  Ramsey,  and  was  born  October  20th, 
1771,  at  Marsh  Creek,  York  (now  Adams)  county, 
Pa.  After  completing  his  collegiate  course  at 
Liberty  Hall,  now  Washington  College,  Va.,  he 
studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  WUliam  Graham, 
and  April  20th,  1795,  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington.  For  a  short 
time  he  traveled  in  Virginia,  and  preached  in 
several  difterent  churches.  He  afterwards  extended 
his  missionary  tour  to  the  ' '  Southwestern  Territory, ' ' 
since  the  State  of  Tennessee.  About  1798  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Grassy  Valley  congregation,  preaching 
on  alternate  Sabbaths  at  Ebenezer  and  Pleasant 
Fount.  On  account  of  his  impaired  health,  he 
resigned  this  charge  in  1803.  His  health  having 
subsequently  improved,  he  preached  to  the  people  of 
Grassy  Valley  congregation  nearly  ten  years.  He 
died  July  6th,  1817.  Ebenezer  and  Pleasant  Fount 
congregations  increased  and  flourLshed  under  Mr. 
Ramsey's  ministry.  Divring  his  engagements  with 
the  people  of  his  charge,  for  a  time  he  preached 
occasionally  to  the  congregation  in  Knoxville,  and 
w;is  a  great  favorite  with  that  people.  During  the 
suspension  of  his  ministerial  functions  at  different 
periods,  on  account  of  existing  or  apprehended 
hemorrhages,  he  taught  a  classical  school.  Among 
his  scholars  were  always  found  some  poor  and  pious 
young  men,  who  were  aiming  at  the  ministry,  and 
who  were  not  only  instructed,  but  boarded  in  his 
house  gratuitously.  As  a  preacher  he  was  plain, 
practical,  pathetic,  instructive  and  powerfully  per- 
suasive. 

Ramsey,  Rev.  'William,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  and  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1754. 


He  was  licensed  by  the  A.ssociation  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Fairfield  county,  Conn.,  was  received  by 
Abingdon  Presbytery,  May  11th,  1756,  and  was 
ordained  and  installed  at  Fairfield,  in  Cohanzy,  De- 
cember 1st,  1756.  He  died  November  5th,  1771,  aged 
thirty-nine.  He  lies  buried  in  "the  old  New  Eug- 
landtown"  graveyard,  with  this  inscription  on  his 
tomb:  "Beneath  this  stone  lie  interred  the  remains 
of  the  Rev.  AVilliam  Ramsey,  M.  A.,  for  sixteen  years 
a  faithful  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
place,  whose  superior  genius  and  native  eloquence 
shone  so  conspicuously  in  the  pulpit  as  to  command 
the  attention  and  gain  the  esteem  of  all  his  hearers. 
In  every  situation  of  life  he  discharged  his  duty 
laithfully.  He  lived  greatly  respected,  and  died 
universally  lamented. ' ' 

Randolph,  Hon.  Theodore  P.,  was  born  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June  24th,  1826.  He  obtained 
his  education  at   Rutgers   College,    and   afterwards 
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devoted  himself  to  mercantile  pursuits,  mining, 
agriculture,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  he  was  eminently 
successful.  He  represented  his  Assembly  district  in 
the  House,  and  his  county,  Middlesex,  successively, 
as  Senator,  for  two  terras  in  the  State  legislature.  In 
1868  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  and  served 
the  term  of  three  years.  On  the  occasion  of  a  threat- 
ened riot  in  Jersey  City,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  the  Bojiae,  July,  1S71,  between  rival  reli- 
gious sects,  he  displayed  great  firmness,  and  by  his 
prompt  action  not  only  averted  a  collision,  but  also 
vindicated  the  American  right  to  the  largest  liberty 
and  expression  of  opinion.  In  1875  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Seuate.  Here  he  served  with 
credit  on  such  committees  as  mines  and  mining,  to 
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wMch  his  large  study  of  the  subjects  involved  and 
an  intimate  technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
same  were  made  contributory,  on  military  affairs,  to 
which  his  mind  and  tastes  were  somewhat  congenial, 
and  on  commerce,  in  which  N(^w  Jersey  is  so  largely 
interested.  Senator  Randolph  died  November  7th, 
1883.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  a  resident 
of  Morristown.  He  was  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  it  has  been  found  since 
his  death  that  he  had  given  away  over  a  tenth  of  his 
income  in  unostentatious  charity. 

Rankin,  Rev.  John,  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  1775.  Supplying,  for  a  time,  the  churches 
of  Buckingham  and  Black  water,  Del.,  yet  extending 
his  labors  to  the  vacant  churches  of  Fishing  Creek 
and  Vienna,  he  received  from  the  former  a  call  to 
settle  with  them,  with  which  he  complied  in  1778. 
For  more  than  twenty  years,  his  ministry  was  efficient 
and  successful.  He  had  great  dilficulties  to  meet. 
The  distractions  of  the  times,  political  and  martial 
strife,  and  the  sufferings  and  hardships  inflicted  by 
the  war,  constituted  but  a  portion  of  his  obstacles. 
Wicked  men  walked  abroad  in  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  every  lust,  infidelity  was  rife,  strange 
sectarists  were  diffusing  their  crroneoas  and  even 
poisonous  sentiments  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  at  no  time,  perhaps,  had  the 
prospects  of  religion  been  more  dark  or  dubious. 

But  Mr.  Rankin  devoted  himself  to  his  work,  and 
his  labors  were  not  in  vain.  A  well-trained  and  able 
theologian,  a  fervid  and  zealous  preacher,  with  a 
ready  utterance  and  a  manifest  sincerity  which  com- 
manded confidence,  he  was  attentively  listened  to 
wherever  he  went.  Few  men  have  enjoyed  greater 
popularity,  and  fewer  still  have  turned  it  to  better 
account.  With  unremitting  energy  he  visited  the 
waste  places,  and  preached  to  the  destitute  wherever 
he  could  find  them.  His  own  church  was  remark- 
ably blessed.  It  was  not  long  before  the  old  frame 
building  in  which  he  entered  upon  his  work  had  to 
be  pulled  down,  to  accommodate  his  increasing  con- 
gregation, and  a  stately  and  commodious  brick  edifice 
wiis  erected,  which,  after  withstanding  the  storms  of 
more  than  seventy  winters,  was  unroofed  and  dilapi- 
dated by  the  tempest  of  January,  18.57.  Mr.  Rankin 
died  in  1798,  and  left  behind  him  a  hallowed  memory. 
The  obituary  record  of  the  Presbytery  pronounced 
that  in  him  "the  Church  had  lost  a  zealous  advocate, 
the  Presbytery  a  worthy  member,  and  his  country  a 
warm  patriot." 

Rankin,  John  Chambers,  D.D.,  is  a  native  of 
the  South.  He  was  born  May  18th,  1816,  near 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  After  taking  a  partial 
course  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at 
Chapel  Hill,  he  studied  theology  for  three  years  at 
Princeton  Seminary.  Before  leaving  the  Seminary 
he  was  accepted  as  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  but  prior  to  embarking, 
.spent  nearly  one  j'ear  in  Wsiting  the  churches  of  the 


West,  as  an  agent.  In  August,  1840,  he  sailed  for 
India.  After  rca*;hing  his  destination  he  soon 
acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  native  language  as 
to  speak  and  write  it  with  fluency.  Besides  some 
minor  contributions  to  the  native  press,  he  wrote  and 
published  in  the  Urdic  lauguagc,  in  1845,  an  extended 
reply  to  a  learned  and  formidable  Mohammedan 
book  against  Christianity,  in  the  meantime  teaching 
and  preaching  among  the  heathen  with  much  earnest- 
ness and  efiicieney.  In  the  midst  of  these  labors, 
after  spending  five  years  on  the  plains  of  India,  his 
health  failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  in  the  hope  of  restoration,  and 
finding  but  little  benefit  from  a  residence  there  of 
eighteen  months,  he  returned  to  this  country  in  1848. 
In  the  autumn  of  1851  his  health  was  sufficiently 
restored  to  justify  him  in  taking  a  pastoral  charge, 
and  in  September  he  was  installed  over  the  Church  in 
Baskingridge,  N.  J. ,  where  he  is  still  earnestly  and 
successfully  devoted  to  his  work.  Dr.  Rankin  is  the 
author  of  several  interesting  articles  in  the  Princeton 
Review. 

Rankin,  ■William,  M.  D.,  occupied  the  position 
of  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ship- 
pensburg.  Pa.,  for  many  years,  and  discharged  its 
duties  in  a  most  faithful,  conscientious  and  accept- 
able manner.  Often,  in  visiting  his  patients,  when 
he  found  that  earthly  .skill  could  not  avail,  he  pointed 
them  to  the  Great  Physician,  and  sought  His  consol- 
ing and  sustaining  aid  in  their  behalf.  Dr.  Rankin 
was  born  at  Potter's  Mills,  Centre  county.  Pa.,  October 
9th,  1795.  He  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Pa., 
in  1814;  at  the  Medic;il  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  1819;  practiced  his  profession  for 
two  years  in  Campbellstown,  Franklin  county,  Pa., 
after  which  he  removed  to  Shippensburg,  where  he 
had  an  extensive,  laborious  and  successful  practice 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  died  July  15th, 
1872. 

As  a  physician.  Dr.  Rankin  occupied  a  high  posi- 
tion. His  professional  brethren  had  the  highest 
respect  for  his  skill  and  attainments.  His  reputation 
reached  far  beyond  the  wide  local  range  of  his  ordi- 
nary practice.  He  was  generous,  sjnnpathizing  and 
eminently  pacific  in  his  disposition,  and,  whilst  pecu- 
liarly attentive  to  his  own  sphere  of  business,  was 
yet  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived.  In  the  tender  relations  of  husband 
and  father  he  was  excelled  by  none.  As  a  Christian, 
he  was  con.sistent,  useful  and  exemplary.  So  highly 
esteemed  was  he  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived  that 
all  the  places  of  business  were  closed  whilst  his 
mortal  remains  were  liorne  to  the  grave. 

Rankin,  Rev.  William  Alexander,  was  born 
at  Shijipensburg,  Pa.,  December  30th,  1829.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1848,  studied  the- 
ology at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  by 
the   Presbytery   of  Donegal,    December   11th,    1851. 
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He  was  piustor  at  Marietbi,  Pa. ,  1851-4 ;  pastor  elect 
at  Bridesburg,  1854;  stated  supply  at  Churehville 
and  Bel  Air,  5Id.,  1854-6;  stilted  supply  at  Middle- 
town,  Del.,  1856-8;  at  Hanover  Street  Church,  Wil- 
mington, at  Newark  and  at  Warren,  Pa.,  in  1866, 
becoming  pastor  at  Warren  in  1868,  and  continuing 
iu  this  relation  until  1881.  Mr.  Eankin  is  a  forcible 
and  I'aithl'ul  preacher,  a  graccfnl  writer,  a  good  pres- 
byter, and  has  been  blessed  in  his  ministry. 

Kapidau  Presbyterian  Church,  Culpqicr 
county,  fa.  The  Church  now  known  by  this  name, 
and  belonging  to  the  Presbytery  of  Chesapeake  (of 
the  Southern  Assembly),  was  authorized  to  be  organ- 
ized by  the  Presbytery  of  Eappahanock,  October 
20th,  1867.  Up  to  this  date  the  members  of  this  or- 
ganization were  enrolled  with  those  of  Bethesda,  the 
mother  church  at  Culpeper,  C.  H.,  now  known  ;xs  the 
Church  at  Culpcjier.  The  Rev.  I.  I.  Royall,  of  blessed 
memory,  residing  in  the  upper  part  of  Fauquier 
county,  preached  for  several  years  as  stated  supply 
to  the  congregation  located  around  Culpeper,  C.  H. , 
and  to  the  congregation  which  worshiped  at  a  free 
church  ou  the  Cedar  Run,  in  the  county  of  Culpeper. 
This  was  the  place  of  worship  for  this  congregation, 
now  comprising  members  of  Rapidan  Church,  until, 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Royall,  a  house  of  worship 
was  built  on  the  north  side  of  Kapidau  river,  in  the 
county  of  Orange,  and  which  is  still  standing.  In 
this  edifice  the  Rapidan  Church  was  orgauized. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Royall  preached  as  stated  supply  to 
the  congregation  for  several  years,  riding  from  his 
home  in  Fauquier,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 
A  few  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1856, 
he  made  an  arrangement,  by  consent  of  Presbytery, 
and  of  the  churches  interested,  with  Rev.  A.  D.  Pol- 
lock, D.D.,  of  Warrentou,  to  preach  as  stated  supply 
to  these  congregations.  Dr.  Pollock  continued  to 
preach  to  this  church  until  his  health  failed,  in  the 
Spring  of  1872.  He  was  succeeded  as  stated  supply  by 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Reese,  who  served  in  this  capacity 
until  the  Church  at  Culjieper  called  for  his  entire 
services.  Mr.  Reese  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Washburn,  now  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  he, 
by  the  Rev.  I.  P.  Strider,  who  is  now  the  pastor. 
The  Rev.  I.  C.  Painter,  also  served  the  church,  very 
faithfully  and  aeeepfcibly  for  about  a  year.  This 
congregation  has  changed  its  house  of  worship  to  a 
new  edifice,  erected  at  Mitchell's  Station,  in  the 
county  of  Culpeper. 

Ray,  Rev.  Ed-ward  Chittenden,  .son  of  Ed- 
ward anil  Hannah  (Chittenden)  Ray,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October  12th,  1849.  He 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1870.  He  en- 
tered at  once  uiion  the  study  of  divinity  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  subsequently  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  Seminary  at  Rochester,  finishing  his 
professional  education  at  Auburn  Theological  Sem- 
inary, where  he  was  graduated  in  1873.  He  was 
oriliiiued  Jime    I'Jth,   1874,  by  the    Presbytery   of 


Utiea,  and  was  in.stiilled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  place.  In  187G  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
where  he  remained  until  June,  1881,  when  he  ac- 
cc])ted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Hyde  Park,  Illinoi.s,  where  he  now  (1883)  resides. 
He  was  a  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  in 
1880,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  1883, 
from  the  Presl)yu'ry  of  Chicago;  and  he  is  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  on  Systematic 
Beneficence. 

Mr.  Ray  is  one  of  the  promising  young  men  of  the 
time.  He  is  a  ready  and  elo(|uent  speaker.  His 
preaching  is  earnest  and  aggressive,  characterized  by 
the  force  and  clearness  which  convince  and  the 
warmth  and  fervor  which  persuade.  He  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  young,  and  has  strong,  prac- 
tical ideius  iu  relation  to  the  thorough  teaching  of  the 
Bible  as  the  great  hope  of  the  Church.  Perhaps, 
however,  his  most  notable  characteristic,  as  a  minis- 
ter, is  his  power  to  organize  and  set  to  work,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  the  peojile  of  his  congrega- 
tion. The  results  attending  his  labors  hitherto  have 
been  so  marked,  that  even  at  the  opening  of  his 
career,  it  seems  not  unwarrantable  to  predict  for  him 
a  ministry  of  unusual  aliility  and  success. 

Ray,  James  M. ,  elder  Fir.st  Church,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.     Was  born  in  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  in  18U0.     When 
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young  he  came  West.  In  1818  he  was  Deputy  Clerk  in 
Lawrcneeburg,  Ind.  Subsequeutly  he  held  the  same 
office  in  Connersville.  Early  in  1821  he  came  to  the 
sjjot  where  Indianapolis  stands,  and  was  clerk  at  the 
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first  sale  of  lots.  Elected  Clerk  of  Marion  county  in 
18:22,  he  held  this  officcaiul  that  of  Recorder  till  he  was 
made  Cashier  of  the  State  Bank,  retaining  that  posi- 
tion while  the  bank  existed.  In  all  enterprises  for 
the  good  of  the  city  and  State,  Mr.  Ray  was  promi- 
nent; in  locating  the  Capitol  here,  building  the  State 
House,  securing  State  Institutions  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Blind  and  Insane,  Female  Reformatory, 
Home  for  Friendless,  in  starting  first  railroad,  bank, 
gas  company,  cemetery,  the  Benevolent,  Temperance, 
Female  Bible  Societies,  etc.  He  helped  to  organize 
the  first  Sabbath  school  in  this  community,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  was  superintendent  of  the 
one  connected  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  th  at  church  he  was  an  elder  for  over  fifty  years 
active  in  effort,  wise  in  counsel,  and  liberal  in  its 
support.  His  love  for  the  church  and  Sabbath  school 
never  abated.  He  aimed  to  make  the  latter  a  nursery 
of  the  church.  "  He  carried  the  children  and  youth 
in  his  heart. ' '  By  wise  investments  he  acquired 
riches,  which  he  used  for  his  Master's  cause  and  the 
good  of  others.  The  needy  and  suft'ering  never  had 
a  warmer  friend.  "  His  full  heart  kept  his  full  hand 
open. ' '  Friends  and  strangers  were  welcome  to  his 
home.  Reverses  Ciime  and  his  wealth  disappeared, 
but  he  murmured  not.  Rising  superior  to  his  losses 
he  kissed  the  rod  that  smote  him,  for  it  was  in  the 
hand  of  his  Father.  Not  only  was  he  submissive, 
but  cheerful  and  even  joyous  in  his  trials.  The 
promises  of  God  and  presence  of  Christ  were  his 
staff.  When,  through  bodily  infirmities,  active 
duties  were  laid  aside,  he  gave  the  blessings  of  loving 
words  and  fervent  prayers.  As  the  eye  grew  dim  and 
strength  failed  his  faith  increased  till  his  departure, 
February  22d,  1882. 

Raymond,  Rav.  George  Lansing,  was  born 
in  Chicago,  111.,  September  3d,  1839;  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1862,  and  studied  theology  at 
Auburn  and  Princeton  seminaries.  He  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  at  Darby,  Pa.,  by  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  28th,  1870,  and 
continued  in  this  relation,  laboring  faithfully,  until 
1874.  He  was  Professor  of  Oratory  in  Williams  Col- 
lege, 1874-81;  and  was  elected  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
in  Princeton  College,  1881.  Prof.  Raymond  has  pub- 
ILshed  "Colony  Ballads,"  "Ideals  made  Real,"  and 
"The  Orator's  Manual." 

Rea,  John,  D.D.,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Isabel 
Rea,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Tully,  Ireland,  in 
1772,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  when 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  graduated  with  honor  at 
Jefferson  College,  when  it  was  only  a  small  school, 
kept  in  a  log  cabin  near  Canonsburg,  Pa. ;  studied 
theology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  McMillan, 
and  was  licensed  by  Ohio  Presbytery,  June,  1803. 
After  some  three  months'  itinerating  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Eastern  Ohio,  among  Indian  camps,  he  was 
appointed  to  supply  the  newly  organized  churches  of 
Beechsprings  and  Crabapple,  both,  at  that  time,  on 


the  confines  of  civilization.  He  was  called  to  these 
cliurclies  in  1805,  and  installed  their  pastor  by  the 
Presbjtery  of  Ohio.  Soon  afterwards  he  found  that 
Beechsprings  needed  all  his  labor;  and  so  untiring 
and  devoted  was  he  that,  besides  constantly  minis- 
tering to  his  own  large  congregation,  he  found  time 
to  be  instrumental  in  raising  up  some  six  or  seven 
separate  societies,  that  went  out  as  colonies  from  the 
mother  church,  and  are  now  self-sustaining  and 
prominent  congregations. 

Dr.  Rea  died  February  12th,  18.5.5,  at  Union  Vale, 
Ohio,  among  the  people  with  whom  he  first  settled, 
greatly  and  deservedly  beloved  and  esteemed  as  a 
citizen,  Christian  and  faithful  preacher  of  "Christ 
and  him  crucified."  Whatever  else  he  omitted,  he 
never  neglected  due  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  His 
sermons  evinced  research,  invention  and  original 
thought.  It  might  be  truly  said  of  him  that  he 
w;is  everywhere  a  living  example  of  a  Christian 
minister;  he  taught  both  by  precept  and  daily  walk. 

Read,  Charles  Henry,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Redding,  Conn.,   Novemlicr  12th,  1811.     He  gradu- 
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ated  at  Yale  College  in  1832,  and  for  a  time  was  in 
business  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  studied  theology  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Fourth 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  December  9th,  1843.  From 
1843  to  1849  he  was  pastor  of  Pearl  Street  Church, 
New  York  city.  From  that  date  he  has  been  pastor 
of  the  United  (Grace)  Church,  Richmond,  Va.  Dr. 
Read  is  an  affable  and  agreeable  gentleman.  He  is  a 
vigorous  writer,  and  an  instructive  and  impressive 
preacher.      His    long    pastorate    at    Richmond    fur- 
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nishcs  the  Ijest  evitleuce  that  he  has  tliose  ministerial 
elements  which  are  atlajit^jd  to  permanence  of  posi- 
tion and  success  of  labor.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Second  General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance 
which  met  in  Philadelphia  iu  1880,  and  read  an  able 
paper  on  "Ruling  Elders"  before  that  distinguished 
body. 

Read,  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  born  in  March,  1746, 
in  the  then  province  of  Maryland,  but  within  the 
present  limits  of  Chester  county.  Pa.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  old  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  and  after 
graduating  there,  in  1764,  became  a  Tutor  in  the 
Classical  Academy  of  Newark ,  to  the  Presidency  of 
which  institution  he  was  subsequently  chosen. 
Licensed  to  preach  in  17G3,  he  was  a  supply  for 
Drawyer's  Creek  Church,  in  Delaware,  of  which,  in 
1772,  he  was  instilled  pastor,  and  in  which  his 
labors  were  marked  with  manifest  tokens  of  the 
Divine  favor.  In  1798  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Chirrch,  Del.,  his  pastoral  rela- 
tion to  which  he  resigned  iu  1817,  the  church  having 
greatly  increased  in  both  numbers  and  moral  influ- 
ence under  his  ministry.  After  thiSj  he  preached  by 
■  request,  as  often  as  his  health  permitted,  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilmington,  which  had  long 
been  without  a  pastor.  He  died  in  great  peace,  June 
14th,  1823. 

Dr.  Read  was  greatly  respected  and  beloved  in  the 
region  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  showed  himself  an  earnest,  active  patriot. 
Early  in  1776,  he,  and  forty  or  fifty  others,  his  neigh- 
bors and  parishioners,  fitted  themselves  out,  shoul- 
dered their  muskets,  and  marched  to  Philadelphia, 
where  their  proffered  service  would  have  been  gladly 
accepted,  had  not  the  success  of  the  American  arms 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton  rendered  it  uimecessary 
that  they  should  be  enrolled. 

Dr.  Read,  as  a  preacher,  was  plain,  instructive  and 
impressive,  making  it  his  object,  evidently,  not  to 
gain  popular  applau.se,  but  to  win  souls  to  Christ. 
And  his  every  day  deportment  was  a  fine  illustration 
of  the  truths  which  he  preached;  his  example  and 
his  in.strnctions  both  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 

Reaser,  Joseph  G-eorge,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Union  county,  Pa.,  November  2d,  1825.  He  gradu- 
ated with  honor,  at  Jefferson  College,  in  1848.  He 
taught  for  a  time  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Drs.  James  Wood  and  W.  L.  Breckenridge. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Coshocton,  October  2d,  1850,  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  Canfield,  Ohio,  June  23d,  18.52.  In 
1853  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  "  Hebrew  and 
Oriental  Biblical  Literature"  in  the  new  theological 
seminary  at  Danville,  Ky.,  which  position  he  occupied 
with  marked  ability  for  four  years.  He  then  became 
President  of  Harrodsburg  Female  College  for  two 
years.  Removing  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  he  estab- 
lished a  school,  organized  a  church,  and  remained  its 


pa.stor  for  si.xteen  years.  From  Leavenworth  he  wa.s 
called  to  a  Professorship  in  Highland  University, 
thence  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Westminster  Church. 

Dr.  Reaser's  life  luis  been  one  of  success,  whether 
in  church,  school,  college,  or  seminary.  He  is  a 
genial  companion,  pojiular  as  a  citizen,  and  influen- 
tial in  society  and  among  his  brethren.  His  scholar- 
ship is  varied  and  symmetrical,  and  quite  extensive 
in  the  direction  of  classical  and  English  literature. 
As  a  preacher,  he  is  Scriptural,  solid,  instructive  and 
logical.  His  ready  utterance  and  clear  judgment 
make  him  a  valuable  member  in  Church  Courts.  He 
has  been  for  years  a  very  acceptable  correspondent  of 
several  papers.  Some  of  his  publications  are:  "The 
Children  of  the  Church,"  "  New  Testament  View, " 
a  tract  on  Infant  Baptism,  and  a  "Reply  to  Bishop 
Ryan." 

Reason,  Use  of,  in  Religion.  That  it  is  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  all  men  to  exercise  their  reason 
in  inquiries  concerning  religion,  is  a  truth  so  mani- 
fest, that  it  may  be  presumed  there  are  none  who  will 
be  disposed  to  call  it  in  question.  Without  reason 
there  can  be  no  religion;  for,  in  every  step  which  we 
take,  iu  examining  the  evidences  of  revelation,  in 
interpreting  its  meaning,  or  in  assenting  to  its  doc- 
trines, the  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  indispensable. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  undeniable,  that  for  any  one 
to  insist  upon  a  revelation  which  his  reason  could 
fully  master  in  all  its  elements,  which  would  not  only 
tell  us  that  such  and  such  things  are,  but  also  explain 
how  thcff  arc,  is  making  an  unwarrantable  demand. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  to  declare  no  revelation  to  be 
necessary  at  all,  for  if  Reason  could  follow  such  a 
revelation,  why  might  she  not  have  risen  herself  to 
the  same  region  to  which  she  has  shown  herself  able 
to  follow,  and  in  such  a  ca.se,  which  is  clearly  pos- 
sible, of  course  there  would  be  no  necessity  at  all  for 
the  revelation,  for  all  the  topics  on  which  it  could 
undertake  to  give  light  were  previously  within  Rea- 
son's reach. 

The  first  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion  is  to 
examine  the  evidences  of  revelation.  For,  the  more 
entire  the  submission  which  we  consider  as  due  to 
every  thing  that  is  revealed,  we  have  the  more  need 
to  be  satisfied  that  any  system  which  professes  to  be 
a  divine  revelation  does  really  come  from  God. 

After  the  exercise  of  reason  has  est;iblished  in  our 
minds  a  firm  belief  that  Christianity  is  of  divine 
original,  the  .second  use  of  reason  is  to  learn  what  are 
the  truths  revealed.  As  these  truths  are  not,  in  our 
days  communicated  to  any  by  immediate  inspiration, 
the  knowledge  of  them  is  to  be  acquired  only  from 
books  transmitted  to  us  with  satisf3nng  evidence  that 
they  were  written  above  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
in  a  remote  country  and  foreign  language,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  order  to  attain 
the  meaning  of  these  books  we  must  study  the  lan- 
guages in  which  they  were  written;  and  we  must 
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study  also  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  the  state 
of  the  countries,  in  wliieh  the  writers  lived;  heciiuse 
these  are  circumstances  to  wliich  an  original  autlior 
is  often  alluding,  and  by  which  his  phraseology  Is 
generally  affected;  we  must  lay  together  different 
p;issages  in  which  the  same  word  or  phrase  occurs, 
liecause  without  this  labor  we  cannot  obtain  its 
precise  signification;  and  we  must  mark  the  differ- 
ence of  style  and  manner  which  characterizes  differ- 
ent writers,  because  a  right  apprehension  of  their 
meaning  often  depends  upon  attention  to  tliis  differ- 
ence. All  this  supposes  the  application  of  grammar, 
history,  geography,  chronology,  and  criticism  in 
matters  of  religion;  that  is,  it  supposes  that  the 
reason  of  man  had  been  previously  exercised  In  pur- 
suing these  different  branches  of  knowledge,  and  that 
our  success  in  attaining  the  true  sense  of  Scripture 
depends  upon  the  diligence  with  which  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  them. 
It  is  obvious  tliat  every  Christian  is  not  capable  of 
making  this  application  But  this  is  no  argument 
against  the  use  of  reason,  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing. For  they  who  use  translations  and  commenta- 
ries rely  only  upon  tlie  reason  of  others,  in.stead  of 
exercising  their  own.  The  several  branches  of  knowl- 
edge have  been  applied  in  every  age  by  some  persons, 
for  the  benefit  of  others;  and  the  progress  in  sacred 
criticism  which  distinguishes  the  present  times  is 
nothing  else  but  the  continued  ajipl  ication,  in  eluci- 
dating the  Scripture,  of  reason  enliglitened  by  every 
kind  of  subsidiary  knowledge,  and  very  much  im- 
proved in  this  kind  of  exercise  by  the  employment 
which  the  ancient  classics  have  given  it  sirce  tlie 
revival  of  letters. 

After  the  two  uses  of  reason  that  have  been  illus- 
trated, a  third  comes  to  be  mentioned,  which  may  be 
considered  as  compounded  of  both.  Reason  is  of 
eminent  use  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  adver- 
saries of  Christianity.  AVhen  men  of  erudition,  of 
philosophical  acuteness,  and  of  accomplislied  taste, 
direct  their  talents  against  our  religion,  the  cause  is 
very  much  hurt  by  an  unskillful  defender.  He  can- 
not unravel  their  sophistry  ;  he  does  not  see  tlie 
amount  and  the  effect  of  tlie  concessions  which  he 
makes  to  them;  he  is  bewildered  by  their  quotations, 
and  he  is  often  led  by  their  artifice  upon  dangerous 
ground.  In  all  ages  of  the  Church  there  have  been 
weak  defenders  of  Christianity;  and  the  only  triumjjhs 
of  the  enemies  of  our  religion  have  arisen  from  their 
being  able  to  expose  the  defects  of  those  metliods  of 
defending  the  truth  wliich  some  of  its  advocates  had 
unwarily  chosen.  A  mind  trained  to  accurate  and 
philosophical  views  of  the  nature  and  the  amount  of 
evidence,  enriched  with  liistorical  knowledge,  ac- 
customed to  throw  out  of  a  subject  all  that  is  minute 
and  irrelative,  to  collect  what  is  of  importance  within 
a  short  compass,  and  to  form  the  comprehension  of  a 
whole,  is  the  mind  qualified  to  contend  with  the 
learning,   the   wit,   and   the   sophistry  of  infidelity. 


Many  such  minds  have  appeared  in  this  honorable 
controversy  during  the  course  of  this  and  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  success  has  corresponded  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  furniture  witli  whidi  they  engaged  in  the 
combat.  The  Christian  doctrine  has  been  vindicated 
by  their  masterly  exposition  from  various  misrepre- 
sentations ;  the  arguments  for  its  divine  original  have 
been  placed  in  their  true  light;  and  the  attempts  to 
confound  the  miracles  and  prophecies  upon  which 
Christianity  rests  its  claim  with  the  delusions  of 
imposture,  have  been  eflfectually  repelled.  Chris- 
tianity has,  iu  this  way,  received  the  most  important 
advantages  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  its  doctrines  would  never  have 
been  so  thoroughly  cleared  from  all  tlie  corruiitions 
and  subtleties  which  had  attached  to  them  in  the  pro- 
gress of  ages,  nor  the  evidences  of  its  truths  have  been 
so  accurately  understood,  nor  its  peculiar  character 
been  so  perfectly  discriminated,  had  not  the  zeal  and 
aljilities  wliich  have  been  employed  against  it  called 
forth  in  its  defence  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
masters  of  reason.  They  brought  into  the  service  of 
Christianity  the  same  weapons  wliich  had  been  drawn 
for  her  destruction,  and,  wielding  them  with  confi- 
dence and  skill  in  a  good  cause,  became  the  success- 
ful champions  of  the  truth. 

The  fourth  use  of  reason  consists  in  judging  of  the 
truths  of  religion.  Everything  which  is  revealed  by 
God  comes  to  his  creatures  from  so  high  an  authority 
tliat  it  may  be  rested  in  with  perfect  assurance  as 
true.  Nothing  can  be  received  by  us  as  true  which 
is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  because  it  is 
impossible  for  i^s  to  receive  at  the  same  time  the 
truth  and  the  falsehood  of  a  proposition.  But  many 
things  are  true  wliich  we  do  not  fully  comprehend; 
and  many  propositions  which  appear  incredible  when 
they  are  first  enunciated,  are  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, such  as  our  understandings  can  readily  admit. 
These  principles  embrace  the  whole  of  the  subject, 
and  they  mark  out  the  steps  by  which  reason  is  to 
proceed  in  judging  of  the  truths  of  religion.  We 
first  examine  the  evidences  of  revelation.  If  these 
satisfy  our  understandings,  we  are  certain  that  there 
can  be  no  contradiction  between  the  doctrines  of  this 
true  religion  and  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  If 
any  such  contradiction  appear,  there  must  be  some 
mistake;  by  not  making  a  proper  use  of  our  reason 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  gospel,  we  suppose  that 
it  contains  doctrines  which  it  does  not  teach;  or  we 
give  the  name  of  right  reason  to  some  narrow  pre- 
judices which  deeper  reflection  and  more  enlarged 
knowledge  will  dissipate;  or  we  consider  a  propo- 
sition as  implying  a  contradiction,  wlu^n,  in  truth,  it 
is  only  imperfectly  understood.  Here,  as  in  every 
other  case,  mistakes  are  to  be  corrected  by  measuring 
back  our  .steps.  We  must  examine  closely  and  impar- 
tially the  meaning  of  those  passages  which  apjiear  to 
contain  thedoctrine;  we  must  compare  them  with  one; 
another;  we  must  endeavor  to  derive  light  from  tlie 
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general  ])liraseology  of  Scripture  and  the  analogy  of 
faith;  and  we  shall  generally  be  able,  in  this  way,  to 
separate  the  doctrine  from  all  those  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances which  give  it  the  appearance  of  absurdity. 
If  a  doctrine  which,  upon  the  closest  examination, 
appears  unquestionably  to  be  taught  in  Scrijjture, 
still  does  not  approve  Itself  to  our  nndcrst;inding, 
we  must  consider  carefully  what  it  is  that  prevents 
us  from  receiving  it.  Tliere  may  be  preconceived 
notions  hastily  taken  up  which  that  doctrine  opposes; 
there  may  be  pride  of  understanding  that  does  not 
readily  submit  to  the  views  which  it  communicates; 
or  reason  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  we  must 
expect  to  find  in  religion  many  things  which  we  are 
not  able  to  comprehend.  One  of  the  mast  importiint 
offices  of  reason  is  to  recognize  her  own  limits.  She 
never  can  be  moved  by  any  authority  to  receive  as 
true  what  .she  perceives  to  be  absurd.  But  if  she  has 
formed  a  just  estimate  of  human  knowledge,  she 
will  not  shelter  her  presumption  in  rejecting  the 
truths  of  revelation  under  the  pretence  of  contradic- 
tions that  do  not  really  exist;  she  will  readily  admit 
that  there  may  be  in  a  subject  some  points  which 
she  knows,  and  others  of  which  she  is  ignorant. 
She  will  not  allow  her  ignorance  of  the  latter  to 
shake  the  evidence  of  the  former,  but  will  yield  a 
firm  assent  to  that  which  she  does  understand, 
without  presuming  to  deny  wliat  is  beyond  her 
comprehension.  And  thus,  availing  herself  of  all 
the  light  which  .she  now  has,  she  will  wait  in  humble 
hope  for  the  time  when  a  larger  measure  shall  be 
imparted. 

Redemption.  Tliis  word,  occurring  in  the  Old 
Testament,  has  frequently  reference  to  the  buying 
back  of  fieltls,  etc. ,  and  a  kindred  word  to  that  is  u.sed  in 
Lev.  XXV,  24,  51, 52;  Jer.  xxxii,  7.  A  different  word  is 
employed  for  the  redemption-money  (Numb,  iii,  49); 
and  for  the  "redemption,"  intended  figuratively,  of 
Ps.  xlix,  8;  cxi,  9;  cxxx,  7.  The  original  idea 
there  is  the  cutting  loose,  and  then  delivering,  ran- 
soming, or  redeeming.  In  the  New  Testament, 
lutrosis  or  apolulrosis,  the  Greek  words  rendered 
"  redemption,"  signify  freeing,  a  ransom  price  being 
paid  for  it.  This  ransom  price  (lutron)  Christ  is  said 
to  have  given;  and  it  was  His  life  (Matt,  xx,  28; 
Mark  x,  45).  So  we  are  said  to  have  redemption 
through  Christ's  blood;  and  this  redemption  is  de- 
scribed as  being  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Eph.  i,  7; 
Col.  i,  14).  The  same  idea  is  elsewhere  inculcated, 
as  in  Rom.  iii,  24,  25,  where  the  redemption  is 
from  the  guilt  of  sin  by  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ's  death;  compare  1  Cov.  i,  30;  Heb.  ix,  12,  15. 

Redemption  is  of  no  incomplete  or  temporary 
character;  it  is,  for  those  who  have  it,  an  entire  deliv- 
ance  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  from  the  power  of  death.  The  very 
body  which  returns  to  its  dust  shall  be  raised  in 
immortal  glory;  the  full  adoption,  for  which  as  yet 
the  faithful  have  to  wait,  including  "  the  redemption 


of  the  body"  (Rom.  viii,  23)  from  corruption  and 
sin  to  purity  and  incorruption. 

Redstone,  Presbytery  of,  wius  erected  May 
IGth,  1781,  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, in  compliance  mth  the  request  of  certain  mis- 
sionaries laboring  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 
Its  first  meeting  was  appointed  to  lie  held  at  Laurel 
Hill,  September  lilth,  1781.  The  circumstances  of 
some  of  the  memliers,  by  reason  of  the  incursions  of 
tlie  Indians,  rendering  it  impracticable  for  them  to 
attend  at  Laurel  Hill,  Presbytery  met  on  the  day 
appointed,  at  Pigeon  Creek.  Present  :  Rev.  Messrs. 
John  McMillan,  James  Power,  and  Thaddeus  Dod  ; 
Elders,  John  Neil,  Demas  Lindsley  and  Patrick 
Scott.  Absent  :  Rev.  Joseph  Smith.  Pre.sbytery 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Dod,  with  a  sermon  from  Job 
xlii,  56.  Mr.  McMillan  was  chosen  Moderator,  and 
Mr.  Power,  Clerk.  Within  a  few  years  following 
Rev.  Messrs.  James  Dunlap,  John  Clark,  .Tames  Find- 
ley  and  Samuel  Barr  were  received  as  members,  the 
latter  continuing  in  connection  but  for  a  short  period. 
Of  the  eight  ministers  named  seven  were  from  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle.  Mr.  Dod  was  from  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  The  subsequent  growth 
of  the  Presbytery  was  chiefly  organic.  Within  twelve 
years  twelve  men,  educated  in  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery,  were  licensed  to  preach.  Some  of  them 
were  middle-aged;  two  were  ruling  elders.  The 
names,  in  order  of  licensure,  are  Jolin  Briee,  James 
Hughes,  Joseph  Patterson,  James  McGready,  John 
McPherrin,  Samuel  Porter,  Robert  Marshall,  George 
Hill,  William  Swan,  David  Smith,  Thomas  Marquis 
and  Boyd  Mercer.  All  these  were  ordained  and 
found  work  on  the  field,  except  Marshall  and  Mc- 
Gready, both  of  whom,  particularly  the  latter,  be- 
came conspicuous  in  the  great  revival  of  1800,  in 
Kentucky. 

After  the  di^^sion  of  the  Old  Synod,  in  1788,  the 
Presbytery  of  Redstone  formed  part  of  the  Synod  of 
Virginia,  until  1802,  when  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg 
Wius  erected.  In  1791,  in  compliance  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  Synod,  Presbytery  took  action  favoring 
"the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  learning," 
and  the  year  following  unanimously  agreed  that  it  be 
located  at  Canonsburg,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  John 
McMillan,  and  that  "all  young  men  taken  upon  the 
fund  for  the  support  of  poor  and  pious  youths,  shall 
be  educated  there."  In  1793  Synod,  at  the  request 
of  Presbytery,  formed  a  new  Presbytery  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Monongahela  River,  to  be  called  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Ohio,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Clark,  McMillan, 
Dod,  Patterson,  Hughes  and  Brice  were  thus  set  off. 
In  1830  the  size  of  the  Presbytery  w;is  again  reduced 
by  thirteen  of  its  members  being  detached  to  form 
the  Presbytery  of  Blairsville.  At  present  the  Pres- 
bytery has  23  ministers,  1  licentiate  and  32  churches, 
with  a  total  membership  of  3878. 

The  special  historic  interest  attaching  to  this 
Presbytery  arises,  not  alone  from  what  the  Presby- 
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tery  was  in  itself,  but  still  more,  from  it-s  general 
relations  to  the  Church  at  large.  It  was  the  first 
Presbytery  that  was  formed  west  of  the  mountains. 
Its  erection  was  a  new  ecclesiastical  departure,  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States,  second  to  none  other  in  import- 
ance. It  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Church's  occu- 
pation of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
field  actually  occupied  was,  geographically,  the  key 
of  the  great  West.  It  was  the  section  of  country 
extending  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  westward, 
to  Fort  Pitt  and  the  Forks  of  AVIieeling,  consti- 
tuting the  now  famous  region  of  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, with  parts  of  West  Virginia  adjoining. 
From  this  as  a  radiating  point,  the  forms,  and  much 
of  the  material,  of  ecclesiastical  organization  spread 
westward,  initiating  that  great  movement  which  has 
since  extended  over  the  vast  domain  included  between 
the  Appalachian  range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
time,  too,  at  which  this  movement  was  thus  begun, 
added  to  its  importance.  It  was  in  the  closing  year 
of  the  Revolution,  but  a  mouth  before  the  surrender 
at  Yorktown.  It  followed  immediately  in  the  track 
of  the  retreating  aboriginal  tribes.  And  the  men 
who  conducted  the  movement  thus,  at  its  beginning, 
were  eminently  fitted  for  the  work.  Of  the  historic 
Scotch-Irish  race,  they  possessed  a  rugged  strength 
of  character,  which  matured  alike  under  the  hard- 
ships and  conflict  of  wilderness  life  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  their  unbending  religious  faith.  The 
ministers  who  first  composed  the  Presbytery  were  all 
well  educated  men,  most  of  them  graduates  of  Prince- 
ton College.  Those  trained  on  the  ground  received 
their  training  according  to  the  same  high  standard 
of  .scholarship.  Taken  coUectivel}',  they  were  a  body 
of  well  disciplined,  orthodcx  and  devoted  ministers. 
(See  McMillan,  John,  D.  D.;  Power,  James,  D.  D. ; 
Dod,  Rev.  Thaddeus;  Smith,  Rev.  Joseph;  Dunlap, 
Jame-s,  D.D. ;  Marquis,  Rev.  Thomas;  Patterson,  Rev. 
Joseph;  McCurdy,  Rev.  Elisha.) 

Of  the  elders  whose  names  appear  on  the  early 
records,  many  were  men  of  note  in  civil  life.  Fore- 
most among  those  who  guided  and  controlled  public 
affairs  in  that  day  were  the  following  elders:  Hon. 
James  Edgar,  of  Cross  Creek;  Hon.  John  McDowell 
and  Hon.  James  Allison,  of  Chartiers;  Hugh  Scott, 
Esq.,  and  Patrick  McCullough,  Esq.,  of  Pigeon 
Creek;  Col.  Edward  Cook  and  .John  Wright,  Esq.,  of 
Rehoboth;  Hon.  George  Plumer,  of  Sewickley;  Hon. 
James  Finley,  of  Laurel  Hill;  Hon.  Charles  Porter, 
of  Dunlap's  Creek;  Hon  John  Flenniken,  of  Muddy 
Creek,  and  not  a  few  others.  A  still  greater  number 
were  men  whose  godly  life,  exerting  its  influence  in 
less  public  but  not  less  important  spheres,  wrought 
blessed  results  of  the  most  abiding  character.  Such 
were  Josiah  Scott,  Thomas  Bracken  and  Col.  George 
Craighead,  of  Chartiers;  James  Dinsmore,  of  Bethel; 
William  Wightman,  of  Lebanon;  William  Smiley  and 
Robert  Lyle,  of  Bufi'alo;  Robert  McCready,  Esi(.,  and 


Henry  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Cross  Creek;  John  Stevenson 
and  Patrick  Scott,  of  Pigeon  Creek;  Ebenezer  Finley 
and  Robert  Baird,  of  Dunlap's  Creek ;  James  Caldwell, 
of  Sewickley;  John  Neil  and  John  Griffen,  of  Mt. 
Pleasant;  John  McPherrin,  of  Three  Ridges;  John 
Faris,  of  Forks  of  Wlieeling;  John  Boyd  and  Abram 
Fulton,  of  Salem;  James  Wilson,  of  Fairfield;  Robert 
Campbell,  of  Donegal;  William  Hill,  of  George's 
Creek,  and  many  others  not  less  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered. In  most  of  the  churches  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  many  churches  in  the  Western  States, 
a  large  part  of  the  effective  membership  consists  of 
the  descendants  of  tho.se  ministers  and  elders  whose 
names  are  found  in  the  early  records  of  the  Presby- 
tery. And  to  this  ancestry  several  hundreds  of  min- 
isters and  a  correspondingly  greater  number  of  ruling 
elders  trace  their  lineage. 

A  history  of  the  Pre.sbytery,  under  the  title  of 
"Old  Redstone,"  making  an  octavo  volume  of  4.")0 
pages,  was  published  in  18o4,  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Smith,  P.D. 

In  1878  the  minutes  of  the  Presbytery  for  its  first 
fifty  years  were  published,  in  an  octiivo  volume,  of 
424  pages. 

In  September,  1881,  a  centennial  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  Presbytery  was  held  at  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  which,  by  concerted  arrangement,  was  partici- 
pated in  by  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  embracing,  besides 
Redstone,  the  Presbyteries  of  Pittsburg,  Washington, 
Blairsville  and  West  Virginia.  It  was  attended  also 
by  delegates  from  the  Presbyteries  of  Allegheny, 
Clarion,  Erie,  Shenango,  Mahoning,  Stcubcnville  and 
Cleveland.  A  pamphlet  containing  the  addresses 
delivered  on  the  occasion,  with  full  report  of  proceed- 
ings, was  published  by  the  Presbytery. 

Reed,  Alexander,  D.  D.,  son  of  Hon.  Robert 
R.  Reed,  M.n.,  was  born  at  Wa.shington,  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember 28th,  1832;  graduated  at  Washington  College, 
18.51,  and  Western  Theological  Seminary,  18.56;  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Upper  Octorara 
Church,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  October,  18,57.  Here 
there  were  very  large  accessions  to  the  church  under 
his  ministry.  In  December,  1864,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  Philadelphia,  where 
he  labored  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptableness  for 
nine  years,  beloved  by  his  people  and  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  During  his  residence  in  that 
city  he  was  a  Tru.stee  of  the  General  A.ssembly,  one 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  House,  a  member 
of  all  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  and  long  President 
of  the  Board  of  Publication,  holding  at  the  same 
time  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Relief  Fund.  June  8th,  1873,  Dr.  Reed  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  South  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where,  after  laboring  until  1875, 
his  health  began  to  decline,  and  he  resigned  the 
charge.  After  a  year's  absence  abroad,  his  health 
having  improved,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  in 
Denver,    Col.,   where  death  terminated   his   earnest 
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and  useful  labors.  Dr.  Reed  was  always  an  active 
member  of  the  courts  of  the  Church,  and  several 
times  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly.  He  was 
a  man  of  lovely  spirit,  exemplary  Christian  character, 
.sound  judgment,  great  sagacity,  popular  manners, 
and  good  scholarship.  As  a  preacher  h<^  was  earnest 
and  eloquent,  at  once  instructive  and  practical,  alive 
to  the  issues  of  the  day,  and  specially  attractive  to 
the  young.  He  was  endeared  to  all  the  communities 
in  which  he  labored. 

Reed,  G-eorge  Joseph,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Jefferson  county,  Ind.,  October  23d,  1822.  He  com- 
pleted his  collegiate  course  in  Hanover  College,  Ind., 
in  1844.  After  leaving  college,  he  attended  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  for  one, 
year,  and  then  went  to  Princeton  Seminary,  where 
he  completed  his  professional  studies,  in  1847.  In 
1847  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Madison,  and  ordained  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Albany,  in  1849.  For  one  year  he  sup- 
plied the  Church  of  Connersville,  Ind.  From  1848  to 
1854  he  was  Principal  of  the  Female  In.stitute  at 
Charlestown,  Ind.  From  there  he  went  to  Shelby- 
ville,  Ky. ,  as  President  of  the  Shelby ville  Female 
College,  where  he  remained  until  18G3,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Columbia, 
Ky.,  which  charge  he  still  retains. 

Dr.  Reed  has  filled  ably  all  the  positions  to  which 
he  has  been  called.  He  was  eminently  successful  as 
a  teacher,  and  that  he  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
preacher,  and  loved  as  a  pastor,  his  long  pastorate  at 
Columbia  is  a  sufficient  testimonial. 

Reed,  James  A.,  D.  D.,  is  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Springfield,  111.  His 
early  years  were  spent  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College,  in  IS.iG,  where  he  main- 
tained a  high  rank,  and  at  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  in  1859.  After  jireaching  si.ic  months  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  he  was  called  to  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
ordained  and  installed,  in  1860.  That  pastorate 
lasted  for  eight  years,  and  was  fruitful  of  good  works. 
It  was  to  him,  in  a  large  measure,  that  the  location 
and  foundation  of  Wooster  University  were  due. 
Broken  down  with  overwork,  he  resigned  this  pas- 
toral charge,  and  went  to  Minnesota  for  rest.  During 
the  illness  and  absence  of  Dr.  Gurley,  then  pastor  of 
the  New  York  Ayenue  Church,  Washington  City,  D.  C. , 
Mr.  Reed  filled  that  pulpit  in  the  Winter  and  Summer 
of  1868. 

In  the  Fall  of  1869  he  accepted  a  call  to  his  present 
imjiortant  charge,  of  which  he  lias  since  been  the 
faifliful,  honored  and  successful  jjastor,  ministering 
to  an  intelligent  and  interesting  people.  Dr.  Reed  is 
an  able  preacher,  a  good  pastor,  and  active  and  earnest 
in  his  efforts  to  do  good.  He  is  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Temperance  and  prohibitory  legislation,  and  a 
forcible  and  fearless  advocate  of  its  claims.  The 
importance  of  such  influence  at  the  legislative  seat 


of  the  great  Prairie  State  can   hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. 

Reed,  Col.  Joseph,  was  born  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
August  27th,  1741,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  iu 
1763.  After  studying  iu  the  Middle  Temjilc,  Lon- 
don, until  1765,  he  commenced  practici^  in  Trenton, 
and  subsequently  removed  to  Philadelphia.  In 
1774  he  was  President  of  tlie  Stale  Convention.  In 
1/75  he  accompanied  Washington  to  Cambridge,  as 
his  aid  and  secretary,  and  remained  with  him  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  In  1776  he  was  an  Adjutant- 
general,  and  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  offcer.  By 
direction  of  Washington,  he  co-operated  in  the  affair 
at  Princeton  by  attacking  the  neighboring  British 
posts.  In  1777  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  at  one  time  acted  as  Pres- 
ident pro  ton.  He  received  the  offer  from  British 
officials,  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  and  the 
best  office  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  in  America,  if  he 
could  effect  the  re-union  of  the  two  countries.  To 
this  offer  he  replied,  that  "he  was  not  worth  pur- 
chasing, but  such  as  he  was,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  was  not  rich  enough  to  do  it. ' ' 

In  1778  Colonel  Reed  was  chosen  President  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  held  the  office  till  1781.  As  a 
lawyer  his  mind  was  perspicuous,  his  perceptions 
qviick,  his  penetration  great,  his  industry  unremitted. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  both 
in  Trenton  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  one  of  his  pub- 
lications he  said  of  that  Church,  "  When  I  am  con- 
vinced of  its  errors,  or  ashamed  of  its  character,  I 
may  perhaps  change  it;  till  then  I  shall  not  blush  at 
a  connection  with  a  jieojile  who,  in  this  great  con- 
troversy, are  not  second  to  any  in  vigorous  exertions 
and  generous  contributions,  and  to  whom  we  are  so 
eminently  indebted  for  our  deliverance  from  the 
thraldom  of  Great  Britain."  Colonel  Reed  died 
March  5th,  1785. 

Reed,  Robert  Rentoul,  M.  D.,  was  third  son 
of  Alexander  Reed,  a  prominent  merchant  and  citi- 
zen of  AVashington,  Pa.  After  graduating  from 
AVashington  College,  in  1825,  with  the  highest  honor 
of  his  class,  he  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  and 
received  a  professional  diploma  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1828.  He  was  hindered,  by  deli- 
cate health,  from  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  and 
devoted  himself  to  agriculture.  Two  of  his  sons,  the 
late  Rev.  Alexander  Reed,  D.n.,  and  Rev.  W.  B. 
Reed,  became  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  M.D.,  a  prominent  physician  of 
Philadelphia,  was  another  son. 

Dr.  Reed,  though  of  a  retiring  disposition,  was 
called  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  represent  them  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  afterwards  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  his  native  State,  in  both  of  which  positions 
he  was  distinguished  for  integrity,  and  for  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  a  high  Christian  character.  In 
1847  he  was  made  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  AVashington,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
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great  efficiency  until  his(leath,in  1864.  He  frequentlj' 
served  as  a  member  of  Presbytery  and  S^-nod,  and 
once  as  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly. 
For  twenty-si.ic  years  also,  preceding  his  death,  he 
was  the  beloved,  active  and  useful  Superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath  school.  His  fine  intelligence  was  only 
surpassed  by  his  ardent  piety.  Discriminating  j  udg- 
ment,  tender  sympathy,  burning  zeal,  and  constant 
fidelity,  were  the  blended  elements  of  his  character, 
which  were  haljitually  laid  upon  the  Master's  altar. 
As  a  consequence,  no  man  in  the  Church  or  the  com- 
munity was  more  beloved  or  trusted.  He  was  a 
devotional  student  of  God's  word,  a  ready  writer,  of 
the  finest  tiiste,  a  genial  companion,  a  friend  and  un- 
paid physician  of  tlie  poor,  a  model  Christian  gentle- 
man, a  devoted  husband  and  father,  a  praying  and 
working  disciple,  a  helper  of  others  in  the  way  of 
salvation,  a  leader  of  teachers,  and  a  servant  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  in  feeding  the  lambs  of  the  flock. 
And  when,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years,  he  was 
called  to  his  reward,  his  pastor,  his  brethren  in  the 
eldership,  the  members  of  the  church,  the  children 
of  the  Sabbath  school,  the  poor  and  the  community 
at  large,  wept  under  the  sorrow  of  a  great  and  com- 
mon bereavement. 

Reed,  Villeroy  D. ,  D.D. ,  was  born  at  Granrille, 
New  York,  April  27th,  1815.  He  united  with  the 
Pre.sbyterian  Church  in  Lansingburg,  New  York,  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  He  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  183.5;  studied  theology  at  Aul)urnand  Princeton, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  August,  1838. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Stillwater,  New  York, 
five  years,  and  of  the  Church  of  Lansingburg,  four- 
teen years.  In  October,  1857,  he  was  elected,  by  the 
Synod  of  Iowa,  President  of  Alexander  College,  at 
Dubuque.  In  1861  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Camden,  N.  J.,  where  he  labored  with  suc- 
cess, and  highly  esteemed  by  his  congregation,  until 
his  resignation,  in  1884.  Dr.  Reed  is  a  preacher 
of  ability,  sound  and  earnest,  and  is  a  valuable 
member  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church.  He  was 
appointed  a  memljer  of  the  OUl  School  Assembly's 
Committee  of  fifteen  on  Reunion,  in  1866;  was 
Secretary  of  that  Committee,  and  from  the  very  first 
labored  earnestly  for  reunion  till  it  was  accom- 
plished. For  twelve  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  for  five  years  its  President. 
He  has  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief  from  its  organization,  in  1876,  and  for  years 
previous  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Relief. 
Dr.  Reed  has  preached  without  interruption,  and 
only  a  short  vacation  occasionallj',  for  nearly  forty- 
five  years.  He  has  published  nothing  but  a  few 
funeral  and  occasional  sermons,  called  for  by  those 
who  heard  them. 

Reese,  Rev.  Oliver,  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Brunswick,  in  1774,  and  in  1775  was 
ordained  and  settled  as  pastor  of  Wilton  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  South  Carolina.     Among  the  accounts  of 


the  church  still  extant,  is  a  bill  of  one  Christian 
Mate,  against  tlie  trustees,  for  a  dinner  furnished  for 
' '  fifty  persons  and  fi  ftecn  boys,  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  Oliver  Reese."  Tlie  bill  amounted  to  seventy- 
seven  pounds.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  a  young 
man  of  promise.  But  his  connection  with  the  congre- 
gation and  his  work  on  earth  were  alike  brief.  He 
died  either  in  the  same  year  or  the  succeeding  one. 

Reese,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  174'2.  He  removed  to  North  Carolina,  with 
his  parents,  when  quite  young;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College,  in  1768;  was  licensed  by  Orange  Presby- 
tery, in  1773,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  over 
Salem  Church  in  the  same  year.  During  the  years 
1780  and  1781  all  public  worship  was  suspended,  by 
reason  of  the  invasion  of  the  enemy,  and  Mr.  Reese 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  field;  but  after  the 
Ijeace  he  pursued  his  duties  with  an  ardor  and  dili- 
gence rarely  excelled.  In  1793  he  accepted  a  call  to 
two  churches  in  Pendleton  District.  Dr.  Reese  held 
a  conspicuous  place  among  learned  and  good  men. 
He  was  an  aecomiilished  scholar,  an  able  and  earnest 
preacher,  and  a  successful  teacher.     He  died  in  1796. 

Reeve,  John  Bunyan,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Mat- 
tituck,  Suflblk  county,  N.  Y.,  October  29th,  1831. 
In  1853  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  New  York  as  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry. Here  he  was  brought  to  the  kindly  notice  of 
Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  d.d.,  and  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge, 
then  Dr.  Smith's  elder,  by  whom  he  was  aided  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies  for  eight  years.  In 
June,  1858,  he  graduated  from  New  York  Central 
College,  and  in  April,  1861,  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  city.  .June  4th,  1861,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Lombard  Street  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  the  Fourth 
Pre.sbytery  of  that  city.  Here  he  preached  con- 
tinuously, vrith  great  acceptance,  for  ten  years  and 
three  months,  when  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  Sep- 
tember, 1871,  to  accept  a  jirofessorship  iu  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  organized  the 
theological  department  of  the  University  this  same 
year,  and  occupied  the  chair  of  Biblical  Theology, 
meanwhilesupplying  the  pulpitof  the  Fifteenth  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  until  June, 
1875,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  second  call  to  his 
old  charge,  the  Lombard  Street  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  following  month  he 
removed  thither,  supplied  the  church  during  the 
Summer,  and  was  installed  pastor,  September,  1875, 
where  he  has  labored  faithfully  and  successfully 
until  tfie  present  time.  By  arduous  and  successful 
study.  Dr.  Reeve  has  won  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  scholars,  as  well  as  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  was  Moderator  of  the 
Fourth  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  from  April  to 
September,  1865,  was  a  commissioner  to  the  General 
.\ssembly  in  the  same  year;  and  in  the  interest  of 
the    Home   Mission   Committee,   in  the  Summer  of 
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1865,  he  visited  East  Tennessee,  to  examine  into  the 
nature  ol'  the  mission  field  among  the  freedmen, 
organizing  a  Church  at  Knoxville.  He  is  a  fine  pul- 
pit orator,  his  style  being  easy,  pleasant  and  unassum- 
ing, and  his  sermons  highly  instructive  and  inii)rcs- 
sive.  He  is  one  of  tlie  best  types  of  the  grand 
possibilities  of  tlie  Africo- American. 

Reeves,  Rev.  Henry,  was  born  at  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  February  5th,  1823.  He  graduated  at  New 
Jersey  College,  in  1844,  and  studied  theology  at 
Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  stated  supply  at 
EUessdie  Chapel,  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  1849,  and 
at  Wappinger's  Falls,  1849-50.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Newton,  November  l'2th,  1850,  and 
was  pastor  at  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  1850-8;  stated  supplj' 
at  Fayctteville,  Pa.,  1858-64;  Principal  of  Female 
Seminary,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  1858-64;  Principal  of 
Woodland  Seminary,  West  Philadelphia,  1804-8; 
editor  of  Youny  Folks^  News,  Philadelphia,  1868-75; 
editor  of  Our  Moiithli/,  Philadelphia,  1871-5,  and 
stated  supply  at  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  1869.  He  is 
at  present  Principal  of  a  Female  Seminary  in  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.  Mr.  Reeves  is  a  good  preacher,  a  vigorous 
writer,  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren. 

Reformation.  Usually  spoken  of  the  great  Re- 
formation in  the  Church,  begun  by  Luther,  in  1517. 
The  sad  departure  from  the  standard  of  holiness  which 
the  Romish  hierarchy  should  have  placed  before  them, 
combined  with  the  indecency  and  arrogance  with 
which  they  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  sovereigns, 
and  upon  the  property  and  the  comfort  of  all  classes 
of  men,  had,  for  a  considerable  period,  produced  a 
general  conviction  tliat  a  reformation  of  the  Church 
in  its  head  and  menil)ers,  to  use  the  expression  which 
was  then  prevalent,  was  absolutely  requisite;  and 
some  steps  to  accomplish  this  had  been  actually  taken. 
The  celebrated  Council  of  Constance,  while,  in  its 
etforts  to  heal  the  schism  which  had  so  long  grieved 
and  scandalized  the  Catholic  world,  it  set  aside  the 
rival  pontiffs  who  claimed  to  be  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  laid  down  the  important  maxim  that  a  Gen- 
eral Council  was  sujierior  to  a  Pope,  and  that  its  de- 
cisions can  restrain  his  power  ;  and  this  doctrine, 
which  might  otherwise  have  appeared  to  arise  out 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  declared,  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  Council 
of  Basil,  which  met  several  years  after,  and  which 
decided  the  point  upon  grounds  that  might  at  all 
times  be  urged.  The  Popes,  indeed,  remonstrated 
against  this,  but  still  they  were  compelled  to  lower 
their  tone;  and  they  were  often  reminded,  even  with- 
in the  precincts  of  their  own  Court,  that  th6  period 
was  fast  approaching  when  the  fallacy  of  many  of 
their  pretcsious  would  be  ascertained  and  exposed. 
It  had  become  common,  before  the  election  of  a  new 
pontilf,  to  frame  certain  articles  of  reformation, 
which  the  successful  candidate  was  required  to  swear 
that  he  would  carry  into  effect;  and  although  the 
oath  was  uniformly  disregarded  or  violated,  the  views 


which  led  to  the  imposition  of  it  indicated  the  exists 
cnce  of  a  spirit  which  could  not  be  eradicated,  and 
which  might,  from  events  that  could  not  be  foreseen, 
and  could  not  be  controlled,  acquire  a  vigor  which  no 
exertion  of  power  could  resist.  Such,  under  the  be- 
neficent arrangement  of  Providence,  was  soon  actually 
the  case.  In  the  progress  of  the  oi>position  made  to 
some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  Rome,  they  who  con- 
ducted that  opposition  wei'e  guided  to  the  Word  of 
Life;  they  studied  it  with  avidity  and  witli  de- 
light; and  they  found  themselves  furnished  by  it 
with  sufficient  armor  for  the  mighty  contest 
in  which  they  were  to  engage.  They  discovered  in 
the  New  Testament  what  Christianity  really  was; 
their  representations  of  it  were  received  with  won- 
der, and  read  with  a\'idity;  the  secession  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  became  much  more  rapid  and 
much  more  extensive  than  it  had  previously  been, 
and  all  possibility  of  reconciliation  with  that  Church 
was  done  away.  Of  this  the  popes  were  fully  aware; 
and  as  the  only  way  of  counteracting  that  which  was 
to  them  so  formidable,  they  attempted,  by  various 
devices,  to  fetter  the  press,  to  prevent  the  circulation 
of  the  Bible,  and  thus  again  to  plunge  the  world  into 
that  intellectual  darkness  from  which  it  hud  been 
happily  delivered.  The  scheme  was  impracticable. 
The  "Indices  Expiirffatorii,"  in  which  they  pointed 
out  the  works  that  they  condemned,  and  which  they 
declared  it  to  be  heresy  and  pollution  to  peruse,  in- 
creased the  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  them; 
and  although  some  who  indulged  that  curiosity  suf- 
fered the  punishment  denounced  by  the  Inquisition 
against  the  enemies  of  papal  superstition,  there  was 
an  immense  proportion  which  eveu  spiritual  tyranny 
could  not  reach;  so  that  the  light  which  had  lii'cn 
kindled  daily  brightened,  till  it  shone  with  unclouded 
lustre  through  many  of  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  refined  nations  of  Europe. 

It  is  worthy  of  careful  observation,  that  the  resist- 
ance which  ultimately  proved  so  successful  was  first 
occasioned  by  practices  that  had  been  devised  for  es- 
tablishing the  monstrous  despotism  of  the  popes  ; 
that  when  it  commenced,  it  was  directed  against 
what  was  conceived  to  be  an  abuse  of  power,  with- 
out the  slightest  suspicion  being  entertained  that 
the  power  itself  was  unchristian  ;  that  the  re- 
formers gradually  advanced  ;  every  additional  in- 
quiry to  which  they  were  conducted  enlarging  their 
views,  and  bringing  them  acquainted  with  fresh 
proofs  of  that  daring  usurpation  to  which  men  had 
long  submitted,  till  at  length  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  whole  system,  venerated  through  ages, 
rested,  was  disclosed  to  them,  and  perceived  to  be  a 
foundation  of  sand.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
sui>remacy  of  the  Pope  w;is  by  multitudes  alijured; 
that  he  was  branded  as  antichrist;  that  communion 
with  the  popish  church  was  avoided  as  sinful,  and 
that  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  essential 
principle  of  which  was  the  infallibility  of  the  Risho]) 
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of    Rome,  was  forever    renounced.     The  ■svonderful  | 
manner  in  which  this  signal  revolution,  so  fraught 
with  blessings  to  niankiiul,  w;is  accomplished,  the 
various  events  which  mark  its  history,  and  the  char-  ! 
acters  and  exertions  of  the  men  by  whose  agency  it  was  l 
effected,  cannot  be  too  oftcp  surveyed,  or  too  deeply  [ 
fixed  in  the  memory.     The  whole,  even  with  refer- 
ence to  the  illumination  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
improvement  of  the  si>cial  state  of  the  world,  is  in  a  ' 
high  degree  interesting;  and  that  interest  is  unspeak- 
ably increased  by  our  discerning  tlie  most  striking  : 
evidence  of  the  gracious  interposition  of  Providence,  ' 
dissipating  the   cloud  which  obscured  divine  truth, 
and  restoring  to  mankind  that  sacred  treasure  which 
is  sufficient  to  make  all  who  seriously  examine  it 
wise    unto  salvation.     It   does  not,  however,  come 
within  the  province  of  this  work  to  give  a  minute 
history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
to  trace  the  steps  of  Zuingliusand  of  Lutlier,  and  to 
detail  tlie  circumstances  which  advanced  or  retarded 
them  in  the  glorious  career  upon  which  they  had 
entered.     We  can  only  add  that  they  were  animated 
by  the  noble  and  disinterested  wish  to  emancipate 
their  fellow-creatures  from  what  they  were  convinced 
was  the  direct  and  mo.st  infatuated  spiritual  oppres- 
sion; that  they  looked  to  Heaven  for  support,  and 
that  such  support  they  largely  received. 

Regeneration.  A  new  birth ;  that  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  which  we  experience  a  change  of 
heart.  It  is  expressed  in  Scripture  by  being  born 
again,  John  iii,  7;  born  from  above;  being  quickened, 
Eph.  ii,  1;  by  Christ  being  formed  in  the  heart,  Gal. 
iv,  19;  by  our  partaking  of  the  dirine  nature,  2  Peter 
i,  4.  The  efficient  cause  of  regeneration  is  the  divine 
Spirit.  That  man  Ls  not  the  author  of  it,  is  evident 
from  John  i,  12,  13;  iii,  4;  Eph.  ii,  8,  10.  The  in- 
strumental cause  is  the  word  of  God,  James  i,  18; 
1  Peter  i,  23;  1  Cor.  iv,  1.5.  The  change  in  regenera- 
tion consists  in  the  recovery  of  the  moral  image  of 
God  upon  the  heart;  that  is  to  say,  so  as  to  love  Him 
supremely  and  serve  Him  ultimately  as  our  highest 
end,  and  to  dcliglit  in  Him  superlatively  as  our  chief 
good.  The  sum  of  the  moral  law  is  to  love  the  Lord 
our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength, 
and  mind.  This  is  the  duty  of  every  rational  crea- 
ture; and  in  order  to  obey  it  perfectly,  no  part  of  our 
inward  affection  or  actual  service  ought  to  be,  at  auy 
time,  or  in  the  least  degree,  misapplied.  Regenera- 
tion consists  in  the  principle  being  implanted,  obtain- 
ing the  ascendency,  and  habitually  prevailing  over 
its  opposite. 

Regeneration  is  specifically  the  same  in  all  who 
are  the  subjects  of  it.  But,  although  every  regener- 
ated person  is  a  new  creature,  and  possesses  all  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  new  nature,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  maintain  that,  to  all,  the  same  measure  of 
grace  is  communic;ited.  They  may  differ  from  eacli 
other,  as  children  do  at  their  natural  birth,  some  of 
whom  are  much  more  lively  and  vigorous  than  others. 


Even  at  the  commencement,  God,  according  to  His 

sovereign  pleasure,  may  give  more  ani2)le  knowledge, 
stronger  faith,  and  all  the  other  virtues  in  a  maturer 
stiite,  to  this  man,  than  to  that.  But  there  is  no 
difference  in  respect  to  their  state;  the  same  work 
has  been  performed  in  them  all,  and  they  are  all 
partakers  of  "that  one  Spirit." 

Tlie  properties  of  regeneration  are  these  :  1.  It  is 
a  passive  work;  and  herein  it  differs  from  con\crsiou. 
In  regeneration  we  are  passive,  and  receive  from  God ; 
in  conversion  we  are  active,  and  turn  to  Him.  2.  It 
is  an  effectual  or  invincible  work  of  God's  grace 
(Eph.  iii,  8).  3.  It  is  an  instantaneous  work,  for 
there  can  be  no  medium  between  life  and  death,  and 
here  it  differs  from  sanctification,  which  is  progress- 
ive. 4.  It  is  a  complete  work  and  perfect  in  its 
kind,  a  change  of  the  whole  man  (2  Cor.  v,  17).  5. 
It  is  a  great  and  important  work,  both  as  to  its 
author  and  effects  (Eph.  ii,  4,  .5).  6.  It  is  an  internal 
work,  not  consisting  in  bare  outward  forms  (Ezek. 
xxxvi,  2G,  27).  7.  Visible  as  to  its  effects  (1  John 
iii,  14).  8.  Delightful  (1  Pet.  i,  8).  9.  Necessary 
(John  iii,  3).  10.  It  is  a  work  of  gr.ace,  the  blessings 
of  which  we  can  never  finally  lose  (.lohn  xiii,  1). 

"  The  change  effected  in  the  souls  of  men  by 
regenerating  grace, ' '  says  an  able  writer,  ' '  is  the 
foundation  of  all  their  subsequent  attainments  in 
religion.  I  mean,  that  they  are  effects  or  consequen- 
ces of  it,  as  the  growth  of  a  vegetable,  the  rising  of 
the  stem,  the  formation  of  the  buds  and  fiowers,  the 
opening  of  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  the  concoc- 
tion of  the  fruit,  are  the  effects  or  consequences  of 
tlie  living  principle  in  the  seed.  Hence  an  Apostle, 
having  represented  true  Christians  as  the  circumcision, 
or  the  regenerat<;d,  proceeds  to  state,  that  'they 
worship  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh'  (PhO.  iii,  3). 
To  the  performance  of  certain  functions  certain  powers 
are  necessary  ;  and  there  are  properties  belonging  to 
one  nature  which  no  man  expects  to  find  in  another. 
An  animal  without  wings  could  not  fly,  without  logs 
could  not  walk,  without  eyes  could  not  see,  without 
Intellect  could  not  understand.  We  never  look  for 
the  peculiar  properties  of  one  species  of  animals  in 
another  ;  we  never  look,  for  example,  for  speech  and 
reasoning  among  brutes.  All  the  actions  of  a  living 
being,  and  all  its  improvements,  bear  a  relation  to 
the  nature  origiually  given  to  it  by  its  Maker.  These 
things  are  obvious,  not  only  to 'philosophers,  but  to 
every  person  of  common  sense  ;  yet  although  just 
reasoning  requires  that  we  should  transfer  them  to 
religiou,  men  often  proceed  in  a  diflerent  manner. 
Religion  manifestly  imi)lies  a  different  train  of  senti- 
ments, and  feelings,  and  actions,  from  those  which 
are  brought  into  operation  by  the  ordinary  business 
of  life.  Yet  many  imagine  that,  because  man  has 
understanding,  and  will,  and  affections,  is  capable  of 
managing  his  worldly  affairs,  and  of  performing  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  as  a  member  of  society, 
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he  is  fully  (lualified  to  answer  the  (lemiintls  of  religion, 
and  requires  only  to  have  his  attention  tlireeted  to  it, 
anil  to  Ix^  roused  to  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  religion  is  one  of  the  original 
l^rinciplcs  of  our  nature,  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
direct  and  strengthen  by  discipline.  It  is  supposed 
that  men  have  a  natural  capacity  or  disposition  for 
religion,  and  may  he  trained  to  habits  of  piety  and 
virtue  by  external  means.  Amidst  these  specula- 
tions, the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  is  forgotten  or 
denied,  and  hence  it  is  not  considered  that  to  attempt 
to  educe  religion  from  our  nature  as  it  is,  is  as  absurd 
its  to  attempt  to  elicit  the  operations  of  intellect  from 
an  irrational  animal.  Holy  actions  must  proceed 
from  holy  principles,  and  these  must  be  created  in 
the  soul,  which,  since  the  fall,  is  barren  of  all  good. 
Men  must  be  regenerated  before  they  can  make 
progress  in  religion,  or  perform  a  single  action  which 
the  Searcher  of  hearts  will  approve." 

Reid,  Rev.  Alexander  McCandless,  Ph.  D., 
was  born  near  Independence,  Beaver  county.  Pa., 
April  20th,  1837.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College 
in  1849;  studied  theology  in  the  Western  Theolog- 
ical Seminary;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  SteiibenvUle,  and  shortly  afterward  was 
ordained  by  the  same  body.  For  some  time  he  was 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  West  Virginia, 
where  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed.  For  several 
years  he  taught  in  the  Sevrickley  Academy.  In  185G 
he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Beatty,  Principal  of  Steu- 
benville  Female  Seminary,  and  entered  upon  wliat  has 
proved  to  be  his  life  work.  Under  his  excellent  gov- 
ernment of  the  Institution  it  has  retained  the  high 
character  which  it  acquired  under  Dr.  Beatty 's  admin- 
istration, and  has  had  a  steady  and  solid  prosperity. 

Dr.  Reid  is  a  kind,  courteous  and  honest  Christian 
gentlemau,'a  clear  thinker,  a  forcible  WTiter,  a  tender, 
attractive  and  able  preacher,  and  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical. A  number  of  his  sermons  and  addresses 
have  been  published.  He  received  the  title  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  from  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  in  1869.  In  1875  he  went  to  Europe  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council.  In  1879  he  was 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Cleveland,  and  is  now  a 
Trustee  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

Reid,  Rev.  Israel,  graduated  in  the  first  class 
sent  forth  from  the  College  of  New  Jensey,  and, 
being  licensed  by  New  York  Presbytery,  he  placed 
himself  under  the  care  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery, 
October  12th,  1748,  to  answer  the  supplication  from 
Bound  Brook.  He  w;is  called,  December  6th,  1749, 
and  ordained  pastor,  March  7th,  1750;  the  first 
gi'aduate  of  the  college  who  became  a  member  of 
Synod.  He  was  encouraged  by  tokens  of  good 
among  his  peojile  in  1751.  New  Brunswick  asked 
for  one-fourth  of  his  time  in  April,  1768,  and  Mills- 
ton  made  the  .same  request  the  next  year.  He  died 
November  28tb,  1793. 


Reid,  Rev.  ■William  M.,  the  son  of  George  and 
Ann  (Hardy)  Keid,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  February  25th,  1798.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  class  in  Columbia  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Harmony,  April  3d,  1833.  In  January,  1834,  he 
began  his  labors  at  Mt.  Zion  Church,  Presbytery  of 
Harmon}',  and  in  October,  1835,  was  insfcilled  pastor. 
This  relation  continued  until  October,  1873,  when, 
on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  it  was  dissolv('d. 
As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Reid  was  earnest  and  solemn. 
He  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer;  he  was  peculiarly 
gifted  in  religious  conversation;  he  was  utterly  want- 
ing in  practical  knowledge  of  worldly  things.  His 
study  is  his  home.  It  is  a  privilege  to  visit  him  in 
it  now.  You  hardly  enter  it  before  you  find  that  you 
are  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  lieaven.  "As  good 
as  Father  Reid,"  is  a  common  expression  throughout 
the  country  in  which  he  resides.  His  sun  is  now 
setting,  but  it  is  a  golden  sunset;  the  shock  of  corn 
is  fully  rijK". 

Raid,  William  Shields,  D.  D.,  the  second  son 
of  his  parents,  was  born  in  West  Nottingham  town- 
ship, Chester  county,  Pa.,  April  21.st,  1778.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton,  with  honor,  in  1802.  On 
leaving  Princeton,  he  was  an  assistant  teacher  two 
years  in  an  academy  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  at  the 
same  time  pro.secuting  his  theological  studies  under 
Dr.  Balch,  which  he  afterwards  continued  at  Shep- 
herdstown,  Va.,  under  Dr.  Moses  Hoge.  After  re- 
maining in  the  latter  place  for  sometime,  he  accepted 
a  Professorship  in  Hampden-Sidney  College.  Wlien 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  who  was  then  President 
of  the  college,  about  two  years  after  accepted  a  ciill 
to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Reid  succeeded  him  in  that 
oflice.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Winchester,  in  the  Spring  of  1806,  and  retained  his 
connection  with  the  college  some  eighteen  months 
afterwards,  making  in  all  about  five  years.  He 
removed  to  Lynchburg  in  1808,  opened  a  school  for 
males,  and  at  the  same  time  labored  to  build  up  a 
Presbyterian  church.  A  church  was  organized, 
though  he  was  not  installed  as  its  pastor  till  1822,  and 
under  his  able  and  judicious  citlture,  as  well  as  his 
generous  pecuniary  sacrifices,  it  attained  great  pros- 
perity. His  school,  after  a  while,  became  a  flourish- 
ing boarding  school  for  young  ladies,  and  the  influence 
which  he  everted  in  it  in  forming  the  characters  of 
wives  and  mothers,  is  beyond  all  estimate.  This 
Institution  he  was  compelled  by  declining  health  to 
abandon,  and  becoming  utterly  incapacitated  for 
public  labor,  in  1848,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge. 
He  died  in  perfect  peace,  June  23d,  1853.  Dr.  Reid 
was  a  man  of  vigorous  talents  and  uncommon  energy 
of  character.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  distinguished  for 
the  clearness  of  his  views,  for  a  rapid  and  aninuited 
elocution,  and  for  a  decided  and  uncompromising 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  his  own  Church.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  man- 
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ners,  ami  liis  natural  benevolence  Wiis  moulded,  by 
the  grace  of  the  gospel,  iuto  the  most  tender  and 
sympathetic  disposition.  He  liad  the  profound  ven- 
eration and  strong  aft'ectiou  of  the  coiumunity  in 
which  he  lived. 

Reigart,  Rev.  Samuel  W.,  son  of  John  Frank- 
lin and  Caroline  (White)  Reigart,  was  born  iu  Lan- 
caster, Ta.,  July  2!)th,  1837.  He  graduated  at  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College  in  1859,  taking  one  of  the 
honors  of  the  class.  The  next  year  he  was  elected 
Principal  of  the  Lancaster  High  School,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  with  ability  for  five  years.  In  the 
meanwhile,  having  read  theology  under  the  direction 
of  the  Kev.  Walter  Powell,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  October  4th,  18G4. 
He  was  ordained  and  Installed  over  the  Church  of 
Sunbury,  Pa.,  October  17th,  I860.  Three  years  later 
he  was  called  to  the  Church  at  Meehauicsburg,  Pa. , 
and  entered  upon  his  pastoral  work  there  October 
2r)th,  1808.  There  he  still  continues,  active  aud  use- 
ful. This  church,  which  at  that  time  was  a  yo\ing 
and  weak  organization,  is  now  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  Presbytery,  and  is  noted  for  its  interest  and 
contributions  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Mr.  Reigart  is  both  a  good  preacher  and  i)as- 
tor.  He  w;is  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1872.  His  congregation  published  an  e.xcellen  t  ser- 
mon, entitled  "Our  Work,  or  The  Aim  of  the  Gospel 
Minister,"  preached  by  him  on  the  completion  of  the 
tenth  year  of  his  pastorate. 

Reiley,  Rev.  John  Arnott,  was  born  at  Dur- 
ham, Bucks  county.  Pa.,  May  3d,  ISKi;  graduated 
at  Miami  University,  Ohio,  iu  1842;  studied  tlieology 
at  Princeton  Seminary;  and  was  licensed  by  Newton 
Presbytery,  Jlay  16th,  1844.  From  February  1st  to 
Seiitember  1st,  1845,  he  supplied  the  Church  at  Port 
Carbon,  Pa.  November  18th,  1845,  he  was  installed 
p;vstor  of  the  churches  of  Knowlton  and  Blairstown, 
N.  J.  He  was  released  from  Kut)wltou  Church  April 
18th,  1854,  and  was  installed  over  Blairstown  for  the 
whole  of  his  time,  May  3d,  1834.  His  ministry  here 
was  a  long  one  and  a  very  successful  one.  Mr.  Keiley 
was  released  from  this  charge  November  27th,  1866, 
and  removed  to  East  Feliciana,  La.  He  was  never  a 
pastor  again,  but  labored  and  preached  as  a  volunteer 
missionary,  chiefly  among  the  colored  people,  at  his 
own  expense.  He  died  September  30th,  1878.  Mr. 
Reiley  was  a  very  faithful  and  energetic  workman  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard.  His  talents  were  solid  rather 
than  brilliant.  He  was  a  genial  and  steadfast  friend, 
an  earnest,  strong,  laborious  man,  "full  of  faith  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Religion  in  Europe.  A  London  paper  con- 
denses, from  a  newly-published  Austrian  work,  the 
following  figures : — 

The  twenty-six  States  which  make  up  the  di\i.sion 
of  Europe  show  a  total  population  of  329,876,320; 
96.1  per  cent,  is  classed  as  Christian,  and  3.9  per 
cent,  as  non-Christian.     Among  the  non-Christian  are 


nearly  six  and  a  half  million  Moslems  and  about  six 

million  Jews,   while  only  four  hundred  aud  fortj'- 

seveu  thousand  are  classed  as  professing  no  religion. 

The  tables  stand: — 

Smds. 


Catholic  Church, 

"  Old  Catholics "'  and  Jausenists, 

Protestants : — 

Evangelical  Lutheran,  etc 54,240,000 

Anglican 1K,8SO,000 

Methodist 3,510,000 

Other  sects 2,71)0,00(1 


Unitiiriana  and  Socinians, 

Orientals : — 

Greek  Church 80,307,000 

Kustern  sects 1,019,000 

Armenian 124,000 


Jews, 

Moslems, 

Other  sects  and  no  religion, 


Per 

cunt, 

105,900,0(10        47.26 
140,000  0.04 


7o,:i;io,oo(i       24,05 

120,000  O.04 


81,510,000  24.36 

6,984,000  1.81 

0,445,000  1.95 

41",0(W  0.10 


329,876,000 


The  three  great  divisions  of  Christianity  in  Europe 
number; — 

Catholic 156,040,000 

Oriental 81,510,000 

Protestant .79,450,000 

The  Catholic  population  in  the  various  countries 

is : — 

Soiih.        Per  CI. 

Austro-Hungary 20,0*5,047        75.6 

German  Empire 10,179,383        35.9 

United  Kingdom 6,000,000 

France 35,387,703        98. 

Italy 20,558,070 

Russia 8,500,000 

Scandinavia  (Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark) 4,075 

Netherlands  and  Luxemburg 1,646,919        07.68 

Switzerland 1,160,782        40.8 

Balkan  States  (Servia,  Roumania,  Montenegro)...      124,000 

Turkey 218,254 

Bosnia  aud  Ilerzegovinia 209,391 

The  number  for  Switzerland  includes  Old  Catholics. 
Belgium  is  classified  as  almost  exclusively  Catholic, 
and  iu  Greece  20,000  are  counted  as  belonging  to 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Armenians. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  111  archbishops,  484 
bishops,  and  29  abbots  and  minor  prelates.  Of 
jjriests,  religious  men  and  uuus  it  has  a  vast  army: — 

Secular  lleligioiis 

Prients.  Men.  Nuns. 

Austro-IIungary 24,357  9,520  10,500 

German  Empire ._. 19,251  1,099  13,204 

United  Kingdom  (1877) - 6,578 

France 44,897  2.\541  113,750 

Italy 00,228  S,0S1  29,707 

Russia 6,000 

Netherlands 2,181 

Luxemburg - 387 

Belgium 6,000  3,040  18,907 

Switzerland 2,000  4.38  2,132 

Spain 4O,0U0  800  13,000 

Portugal 10,000  ...  1,500 

Rouinania 81  12  55 

Total , 2,55,960 
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The  old  Catholics  are  in — 

Austru-IIuiigary 6,347 

Gerniiin  Emiiire  (in  18S0) 6(J,11U 

Switzoi'laud  (iu  1877) 73,:i80 

The  Jaiisciiists  of  Holland,  who  are  akin  to  the 
Old  Catholics,  uuniljer  C'Jol,  with  28  ecclesiastics 
and  one  archbishop  anil  two  bishops. 

Ill  the  Catholic  States  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  total  of  Protestants  is  G8U,- 
000  in  an  aggregate  population  of  90,000,000.  Of 
these,  according  to  an  article  iu  the  Loudon  Times, 
France  has  in  round  numbers  630, 000,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  are  Cal vinist.s,  496, 000  adhering  to  this 
confession,  as  against  92,000  Lutherans  and  50,000 
members  of  other  denominations.  Belgium  reckons 
15,000  Protestants,  Italy  14,000.  Spain,  where  a 
Protestant  movement  began  after  Isabella  IPs  over- 
throw, but  has  encountered  great  ojiposition  and  per- 
secution, has  30,000  Protestants,  and  Portugal  only 
500,  almost  all  foreigners. 

Religious  Denominations  in  the  United 
States. 

Cfinrches.  Ministers.       CummunicantB, 

AaventistB 1,344  775  91,709 

Baptists 37,156  26,545  3,336,553 

Congrcgationalists 3,930  3,723  387,019 

Friends 392  200  96,000 

German  Ev.  Ch S.M  4:i0  80,000 

Lutherans 0,130  3,429  785,987 

Methodists 41,271  24,485  3,943,875 

Mennonitos .500  450  80,000 

Moravians 84  70  9,928 

New  Jerusalem 87  92  3,994 

Presbyterians 11,783  8,834  966,437 

Protestant  Episcopal 3,109  3,604  351,099 

Beformed  1,942  1,320  243,825 

Boman  Catholics 0,241  6,646  6,832,954 

Schwendfeldians 700 

rnitarians 303  4:J4  20,0m) 

Universalists 719  713  30,238 


Total  in  United  St.itcs...     115,006  81,710  17,267,578 

Religious  Statistics,  1775  (American  Colo- 
nies).— 

Ministers,         Churches. 

Methodists 20  25 

Baptists 370  410 

Presbyterians 140  300 

Cougregationalists 675  *           700 

Lutherans 25  60 

Reformed  (German) 25  00 

Beformed  (Dutch) 25  00 

Episcopalians 250  300 

Associate 13  20 

Moravians 12  8 

Boman  Catholics 6  6 

1401  1949 

Rendall,  Isaac  Newton,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
New  York.  He  graduated  at  New  Jersey  College,  in 
1852.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Mohawk,  October  10th,  1860;  was  stilted 
supply  at  Oneida  Valley,  N.  Y.,  1860-64;  stated 
supply  at  Emporium,  Pa.,  1864-5;  President  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  1865-70;  and  since  1871  has  been  Presi- 


dent of  Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Dr.  Kendall  is  a 
gentleman  of  pleasing  address,  scholarly  attainments 
and  force  of  character.  He  has  rendered  very  valu- 
able service  to  the  important  Institution  over  which 
he  now  presides,  and  which  continues  to  prosper 
under  his  judicious  and  efficient  administration, 
together  with  the  co-operation  of  his  colleagues  iu 
the  faculty. 

Repentance.  ' '  Repentjinee  unto  life, ' '  is  defined 
by  our  Shorter  Catechism  (Quest.  87)  as  "a  saving 
grace,  whereby  a  sinner,  out  of  a  true  sense  of  his  sin 
and  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  doth, 
with  grief  and  hatred  of  his  sin,  turn  from  it  uuto 
God,  with  full  purpose  of  and  endeavor  after  new 
obedience. "  It  is  a  "  grace, ' '  that  is,  an  un.speakable 
and  unmerited  favor  (2  Tim.  ii,  25 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi, 
2G,  27).  It  is  a  "saving "  grace  (2  Cor.  vii,  10).  By 
faith  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  become  entitled  to 
heaven,  and  by  repentance  they  become  prepared  or 
qualified  for  its  employments  and  enjoyments.  The 
"  true  sense  of  sin,"  which  is  requisite  in  repentance, 
consists  in  such  an  inward  feeling  of  our  miserable 
and  lost  estate,  by  reason  of  the  wrath  and  curse  of 
God,  and  the  everlasting  punishment  to  which,  for 
our  sins,  we  are  exposed,  as  puts  us  into  great  per- 
plexity and  trouble  of  spirit,  so  that  our  consciences, 
being  pierced  and  wounded,  can  find  no  quiet  and 
take  no  rest  iu  this  condition  (Acts  ii,  37  ;  Jo.sh.  vii, 
20 ;  Ps.  Ii,  4,  5  ;  Job  xl,  4  ;  Ps.  cxxx,  3).  When 
there  is  a  distinct  ' '  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ, ' '  it  furnishes  the  only  pure,  as  well  as  the 
most  powerful  motive  to  genuine  repentance  (Ps.  cxxx, 

4  ;  Eom.  ii,  4  ;  Matt,  iii,  2).  The  "  grief  "  which  is 
an  ingredient  of  true  repentance  is  a  real,  inward  and 
abiding  sorrow  for  sin  as  oflensive  and  dishonoring  to 
a  holy  and  gracious  God  (Job  xl,  4,  5  ;  Acts  ii,  37  ; 
Ezek.  vii,  16  ;  JIatt.  xxvi,  75  ;  Zech.  xii,  10).  The 
"hatred"  of  sin  which  accomijanies  true  repent- 
ance is  not  only  a  loathing  and  abhorring  of 
our  sin,  but  of  ourselves  on  account  of  it  (Isa.  vi, 

5  ;  Ps.  cxix,  128 ;  Job  xlii,  6  ;  Ezra  ix,  6 ;  Luke 
xviii,  13).  We  must  "turn"  from  sin  as  well  as 
grieve  for  it  (Isa.  Iv,  7;  Prov.  xxviii,  13).  The  break- 
ing off  from  sin  must  be:  1.  U)iiveriial,a,  breaking 
oft"  from  all  sins.  2.  Sincere,  it  must  be  from  the 
heart  (Ezek.  xviii,  31).  3.  Perpetual  (Hos.  xiv,  8). 
There  mu.st  also  be  a  sincere  "turning  unto  God" 
(Ps.  cxix,  59;  Acts  xi,  23).  The  "purpose  "  of  duty 
to  God,  into  which  the  true  penitent  enters,  is  a  pur- 
pose or  resolution  to  return  to  the  practice  of  every 
known  duty  (Ps.  cxix,  106),  and  to  spirituality  in  it 
(Phil,  iii,  3).  It  isa  "  full  "  purpose,  because  it  is  a 
determined  one  and  immediately  put  in  execution 
(Ps.  cxix,  60).  It  is  connected  with  "endeavor," 
because  purposes  without  endeavors  ai-e  like  blos- 
soms without  fruit  (Matt,  xxi,  30).  The  "obe- 
dience" mentioned  is  "  new, "  because  it  proceeds 
from  a  new  principle  (Matt,  vii,  17),  is  influenced  by 
new  motives,  is. directed  by  a  new  rule,  and  haa  d. 
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now  cud — the  glory  of  God  (Ezck.  xxxvi,  26,  27). 
None  that  truly  repent  do  in  this  life  perform  new 
oljedience  fully,  AWthout  any  failure  or  defect,  hut 
they  diligently  endeavor  to  do  it,  and  wherein  they 
foil  short  it  is  their  grief  and  trouble  (Ps.  xxxviii, 
17). 

Revelation.  Revelation  is  the  uncovering  and 
displaying  of  that  which  before  was  hidden.  In  a 
theological  sense  it  is  a  disclosure  by  the  Deity  to  His 
creatures  of  truths  which  they  could  not  have  known 
by  the  contemplation  of  His  works  or  tlie  deductions 
of  their  natural  reason. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  revelation  can  liardly  be 
denied  by  those  who  admit  the  e.vistence  of  a  God 
and  the  formation  of  the  univei'se  by  His  fiat.  He 
who  could  create  beings  with  powers  of  intelligence 
could  surely  act  upon  those  powers  and  make  such 
bciugs  conscious  of  the  communications  tliey  were 
receiving.  And,  if  we  are  to  regard  God  as  the 
moral  (rovernor  of  the  world,  there  is  a  high  prob- 
ability that  He  would  make  His  subjects  acquainted 
with  those  salufciry  laws  by  which  He  intended  to 
rule.  To  provide  them  with  fiicultics  which  might 
be  rightly  or  wrongly  used,  and  yet  to  withhold  that 
knowledge  which  would  sufficiently  influence  them 
to  take  the  right  path,  can  hardly  be  thought  befits 
ting  the  character  of  a  beneficent  Father.  There  is 
a  limit,  by  its  natural  constitution,  to  the  powers  of  a 
finite  creature.  He  cannot  reach,  unaided,  to  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  Infinite.  It  is  impossible 
fully  to  argue  this  here.  It  must  be  sufficient  to 
assert  that  j  ust  reasoning  corroborates  the  fact  that 
man  never  does,  ' '  by  searching,  find  out  God. "  But 
there  is  the  argument  from  experience  and  history  to 
be  briefly  adverted  to.  Left  to  themselves  men  have, 
confessedly,  become  debased.  Philosophy  and  reiuson 
have  not  proved  adequate  guides  to  virtue.  Heathen 
nations,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  light 
of  reason,  have  not  improved  it;  and  those  who  have 
most  diligently  cultivated  philosophic  inquiry  have 
ingenuously  confessed  that  they  needed  some  higher 
guide.  The  state  of  morals  in  countries,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  where  revelation  is  not  known,  is  proof 
sufficient  that  man  by  himself  is  unable  to  appre- 
hend and  to  attain  the  chief  good.  The  whole  evi- 
dence of  this  cannot  be  produced.  The  fearful  state 
of  common  social  life — known  well  to  cla.ssical 
scholars — even  in  such  centres  of  civilization  as 
Athens  aud  Rome,  must  not  be  opened  forth  to 
general  Christian  gaze.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
St.  Paul's  picture  of  it  in  Rom.  i  is  far  from  an 
exaggeration  of  the  truth.  And  yet  men  generally 
have  had  some  faint,  lingering  gleam  of  a  revelation 
made  to  their  remote  ancestors.  If  even  with  this 
assistance  they  have  failed,  how  much  more  if  left 
without  any  divine  instruction  ?  If,  then,  God  is  to 
be  adequately  known  to  His  creatui'es,  if  His  will  is 
to  be  the  rule  of  their  rational  obedience,  if  a  .stand- 
ard of  right  aud  wrong  is  to  be  established,  some 
48 


communication  from  the  Deity  must  be  made,  for 
the  good  order  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  mode  of  such  communication,  or  the  way 
in  which  the  Eternal  Spirit  acts  upon  the  human 
spirit  and  brings  men  into  a  definite  conscious  rela- 
tion to  Himself,  nothing  need.be  said  here.  Neither 
is  it  requisite  to  argue  the  question  whether,  the 
necessity  of  a  revelation  being  pre-sui5posed,  it  would 
be  more  desirable  that  it  should  be  made  to  every 
individual,  or  committed  to  a  few,  with  sufticient 
credentials  to  establish  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
rest.  Observations  bearing  on  this  topic  will  follow. 
We  have  at  present  rather  to  do  with  a  question  of 
fact.  It  is  alleged  that  such  a  revelation  has  been 
made,  that  teachers  especially  commissioned  by  the 
Deity  have  appeared  to  make  known  His  will.  The 
matter  of  chiefest  import  is  to  ascertain  whether 
these  teachers  have  possessed  the  knowledge  and  held 
the  commission  to  which  they  pretended;  or  have 
they  been  deceivers  or  self-deceived  ? 

That  impostors  and  fanatics  have  advanced  the 
largest  claims  is  sufficiently  evident.  There  mu.st, 
therefore,  be  some  criteria  which  may  distinguish 
fact  from  fiction.  And  it  is  simply  reasonable  that, 
if  teachers  who  profess  to  come  from  God  possess 
knowledge  greater  than  men  can  reach,  and  exercise 
powers  greater  than  men  can  wield,  they  must  have 
received  these  from  above;  to  such  men  we  may 
properly  conclude  that  a  revelation  has  been  made. 
This  knowledge  and  this  power  are  evinced  by 
prophecy  and  by  miracles,  which  have  been  fairly 
considered  adequate  proofs  of  revelation.  They  are 
appealed  to  in  support  of  the  revelation  which  we 
maintain.  The  Deity  challenges  the  world  to  declare, 
as  He  can,  the  future  (Isa.  xli,  22,  23,  26;  xlii,  9;  xliv, 
7,  8) ;  and  the  great  Teacher,  who  appeared  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago  in  Judea,  pointed  to  the  mighty 
works  He  wrought  as  evidence  sufficient  of  His  divine 
mLssion  (John  x,  37,  38,  xiv,  10,  11). 

If,  then,  it  can  be  established  that  events  in  the  far 
future  have  been  long  before  proclaimed,  if  it  can  be 
shown  on  sufficient  evidence  that  miracles  have  been 
performed,  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
finger  of  God  is  here.  See  Miracle,  Pkophecy, 
where  these  topics  are  discussed. 

In  estimating  the  truthfulness  of  alleged  revelation 
we  have  certain  checks.  God  cannot  contradict  Him- 
self. He  lets  us  draw  various  jjlain  deductions  from 
what  we  see  in  the  book  of  nature.  These  have 
sometimes  been  thought  inconsistent  with  the  book 
of  revelation.  They  may  be  inconsistent  with  the 
glosses  put  upon  that  book.  But  the  genuine  voice 
of  revelation  has  nothing  to  fear  from  investigations 
in  any  other  field  of  knowledge.  Sooner  or  later  aU 
that  really  proceeds  from  God  will  be  foimd  in  ad- 
mirable harmony.  Truth  will  not  sufler  by  large 
inquiry. 

The  preceding  observations  tend  to  show  the  pos- 
sibility and  the  necessity  of  a  divhie  revelation,  aud 
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point  out  some  of  the  criteria  by  which  to  try  the 
pretensions  of  that  which  professes  to  come  from  God. 
To  us  it  presents  itself  in  a  written  form.  The  com- 
munications which  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Deity,  by  means  of  several  persons,  and  repeated 
through  successive  ages,  are  embodied  for  our  use  in 
tlie  Bible.  Some  notice,  therefore,  must  l)e  taken  of 
the  shape  wliich,  so  fir  as  it  regards  ourselves,  they 
have  assumed.  Inspiration  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the,se,  and  to  present  them  truthfully  to  us.  Here  is 
the  distinction  to  be  made  between  revelation  and  in- 
spiration— the  one  the  supernatural  communication 
from  God,  the  other  the  spiritual  influence  through 
which  the  communication  is  officially  proclaimed  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  writing;  that  is,  the  transference 
of  the  communicated  truth  to  the  spoken  or  written 
word.  For  revelations  may  be  given  wliich  he  who 
receives  them  is  neither  authorized  nor  empowered 
to  declare  (2  Cor.  xii,  1-4) ;  and  record  may  be  made 
under  spiritual  guidance  of  that  which  has  been 
learned  merely  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  senses 
(John  xix,  35). 

The  structure  of  such  a  I'ecord  must  be  looked  at. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  would  act  towards 
His  creatures  on  an  intelligent  plau,  His  object  in  our 
world  being  to  manifest  His  glory  in  the  restoration 
of  those  who  had  wandered  from  His  obedience.  This 
plau  would  be  apparent  through  all  the  parts  of  a 
revelation  proceeding  from  Him.  If,  then,  we  can  per- 
ceive through  the  Bible,  the  books  of  which  were 
composed  at  widely  different  periods,  the  same  gen- 
eral plan,  we  have  a  strong  presumption  iu  favor  of 
its  being  a  revelation  from  God.  Now  a  revelation 
must  not  only  disclose  that  which  could  not  (as  above 
noted)  otherwise  be  known — such  as  the  doctrines 
respecting  the  nature,  attributes,  and  character  of 
God,  the  sin  and  condemnation  of  man,  the  mode  of 
salvation  through  Christ,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  mu.st  involve  a  moral  probation.  Else 
men  would  be  treated  as  machines,  and  human  re- 
sponsibility would  be  destroyed.  But,  if  the  great 
purpose  of  probation  is  to  be  answered,  there  must  be 
preparation,  a  training,  so  to  speak,  of  individuals 
and  of  the  world.  Revelation  could  not  in  this  view 
be  entire  at  once.  No  single  period  in  the  world's 
history  could  be  fixed  on,  in  which  the  whole  divine 
plan  might  be  propounded,  ■(vithout  violating  the 
condition  of  moral  probation  to  most  of  the  genera- 
tions of  mankind.  There  must  be  a  gradual  develop- 
ment, if  the  graces  of  faith  and  hope  are  to  be 
exercised  with  practical  effect  upon  human  conduct. 
This  is  j ust  the  nature  of  the  Bible  revelation,  pro- 
pounding truth  by  degrees,  human  language  and  hu- 
man instruments  being  employed  for  this,  so  as  to 
give  the  probationary  purpose  its  fullest  eflfect;  suf- 
ficient being  made  known  for  the  age  to  which  any 
part  of  the  revelation  was  made,  and  further  develop- 
ments coming  after,  not  contrary  to,  but  illustrative 
and  confirmatory  of,  that  which  had  preceded,  mod- 


eled after  such  a  manner  that,  while  each,  as  ju.st 
said,  was  thoroughly  suitable  to  its  own  time,  the 
whole  should,  when  completed,  be  of  perfect  con- 
sistency, and  continue  to  serve  its  purpose  of  proba- 
tion through  the  rest  of  the  generations  of  the  earth. 
The  revelation  must  be  co-exten.sive  with  those  who 
were  to  be  benefited  by  it,  and  must  therefore  travel 
along  the  course  of  man's  history.  And  to  answer 
its  end  it  mu.st  be  shajied,  without  derogation  from 
God's  holiness,  so  as  to  meet  man's  ignorance,  weak- 
ness and  sin. 

Now  the  revelation  of  the  Bible,  the  more  closely 
it  is  examined,  will  be  more  evidently  seen  to 
answer  to  the  conditions  adverted  to.  Its  forms  of 
history,  biography  and  prophecy,  instead  of  a  series  of 
abstract  propositions,  its  divine  side  and  its  human 
side  adapting  it  as  the  teacher  and  the  touchstone  of 
sinful  men,  and  above  all  the  marvelous  unity  of  it, 
the  later  portions  being  the  natural  full  growth  of  the 
earlier  germ — these  considerations,  taken  together  with 
the  evidence  and  criteria  previously  noted,  may  well 
convince  us  that  the  Scripture  revelation  proceeds 
from  God,  in  mercy  to  His  creatures.  [Bib.  Know.) 
Revelation — Gradual  and  Progressive. 
The  truths  and  purpose  of  Clod  are,  in  themselves, 
incapable  of  progress,  but  not  the  revelation  of  those 
truths.  In  nature,  the  rising  sun  scatters  the  mist 
of  the  morning,  and  brings  out  into  light  first  one 
prominence  and  then  another,  till  every  hill  and  valley 
is  clothed  in  splendor.  The  landscape  was  there  before, 
but  it  was  not  seen.  So  in  revelation,  the  progress  is  not 
in  the  truth,  but  in  the  clearness  and  impressiveness 
with  which  Scrijiture  reveals  it. 

In  the  beginning,  for  example,  God  taught  the  unity 
of  His  nature,  while  the  truth  that  there  is  a  plurality 
in  the  Godhead  was  taught  but  indistinctly.  Several 
expressions  in  the  earliest  books  imply  it,  and  are 
evidently  calculated  to  suggest  it.  Such  expressions, 
for  example,  as.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image 
(see  Gen.  i,  26  ;  iii,  22) ;  and  the  use  of  the  plural 
noun,  to  indicate  the  true  God,  with  a  singular  verb. 
Gen.  i,  1 ;  Ps.  Iviii,  11  (Heb.);  Prov.  ix,  10  (Heb.),  and 
several  hundred  times.  In  the  later  prophets  the 
truth  comes  out  with  greater  distinctness  (Isa.  ix,  6; 
Mic.  V,  2  ;  Zech.  xiii,  7),  and  In  the  New  Testament 
it  is  fully  revealed.  In  the  same  way  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  recognized  iu  the  Old  Testament, 
and  with  increasing  clearness  as  we  approach  the 
times  of  the  gospel.  It  is  in  the  New  alone,  however, 
that  we  have  a  distinct  view  of  his  personality  and 
work  (Gen.  i,  2,  6,  3  ;  Ps.  li,  11,  12  ;  Isa.  xlviii,  16  ; 
Ixi,  1;  Ezek.  iii,  24,  27). 

This  gradual  disclosure  of  the  Divine  will  is  yet 
more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  our  Lord.  The  first 
promise  (Gen.  iii,  15)  contained  a  prophetic  declara- 
tion of  mercy,  and  foretold  His  coming  and  work, 
though  in  mysterious  terms.  The  first  recorded  act 
of  acceptable  woT'ship  (Gen.  iv,  4;  Heb.  xi,  4)  was  a 
type,  expressing  by  an  action  the  faith  of  the  offerer 
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ill  the  fuKillnipnt  of  the  first  preiiiciion.  There  was 
to  be  triuini)h  through  suffering,  and  there  was  to  be 
the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the  guUty. 

These  promises  and  tj-peswere  multiplied  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  In  the  person  of  Enoch  (Jude  14), 
of  Noah  (1  Pet.iii,  20;  G«n.  viii,  20),  of  Melchisedec 
(Heb.  V,  6)  and  of  Job  (Job  xix,  25,  1;  xlii,  7,  8)  there 
wa.^  much  that  was  tj^pical  and  predictive; still  more 
in  the  history  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  3;  xxvi,  4; 
xlix,  10,  etc.)  and  his  immediate  descendants. 

Under  the  Mo.saic  dispensation  other  typical  acts 
or  persons,  and  places  and  things,  were  instituted, 
and  the  design  of  the  institution  was  most  distinctly 
explained  (Lev.  i,  4;  vi,  2-7;  xvii,  11).  Prophecies, 
also,  became  more  clear  and  frequent  (Num.  xxiv, 
17;  Deut.  xviii,  15;  Acts  iii,  22,  23). 

Between  the  days  of  Samuel  and  Malachi — a  period 
of  more  than  six  hundred  year.s — a  succession  of  proph- 
ets appear,  who  gradually  set  forth  the  person  and 
work  of  the  Messiah;  they  foretell,  too,  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Spirit,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
truth  (1  Pet.  i,  11;  Ps.  hcviii,  18;  Joel  ii,  28;  Is.  liii, 
61,  11;  Zech.  xiv,  9);  points  on  which  the  earlier 
revelation  is  silent. 

In  the  extent  of  their  prediction.'?,  the  prophets 
have  not  gone  bej-ond  the  first  promise,  which  was 
intended  to  give  hope  of  complete  redemption;  but 
in  their  clearness,  in  the  detailed  account  they  give 
of  what  redemption  involved  and  what  it  cost,  the 
difference  is  most  marked;  while  in  the  same  quali- 
ties the  gospels  have  gone  at  least  as  far  beyond 
the  prophets  as  the  prophets  have  gone  beyond  the 
law. 

It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  the  predictions  of  the  old 
economy  and  its  practical  doctrines  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  revelation  spreads  on  each  point.  The  light  that 
illuminates  the  living  spring,  or  the  harvest^field  of 
truth,  shows  with  equal  clearness  the  path  that  leads 
to  them.  The  law  gives  divine  precept  with  more 
fullness  than  pre\-ious  dispensations,  and  the  prophets 
go  beyond  the  law,  occupying  a  middle  place  between 
it  and  the  gospel.  They  insist  more  fully  on  the 
principles  of  personal  holiness  as  distinguished  from 
rational  and  ceremonial  purity,  and  their  .sanctions 
have  less  reference  to  temporal  promises.  The  pre- 
cepts of  the  law  are,  in  the  law,  stern  and  brief;  its 
penalties  denoimced  with  unmitigated  severity.  In 
the  prophets,  the  whole  is  presented  in  colors  softer 
and  more  attractive ;  hues  fi-om  some  distant  glorj', 
itself  concealed,  have  fallen  upon  their  gloomy  fea- 
tures and  Ulumined  them  into  its  own  likeness.  The 
law  had  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God, 
with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  strength ;' '  and 
the  extent  of  this  command  nothing  could  exceed. 
The  prophets,  however,  expound  and  enforce,  and 
animate  it  with  a  new  spirit,  and  direct  its  applic;i- 
tion  to  greater  holiness.  The  rule  of  life  thus  becomes 
in  their  hands  increasingly  luminous  and  practical. 

ThL-  P.salms,  again,  are  a  great  instrument  of  piety, 


and  are  so  far  additions  to  the  institutes  of  legal 
worship,  which  contain  no  specific  provision  for  de- 
votion. 

If  the  reader  will  eomi^are  the  precepts  of  the 
Pentateuch  on  repentance  with  those  of  the  prophets 
on  the  same  duty  (Deut.  xxx,  1-6;  Ezck.  xviii;  Isa. 
Ivii,  15,  16;  Ps.  xl,  6-8;  li,  16,  17);  or  the  statements 
of  both  on  the  relation  between  the  Jews,  or  of  the 
world  generally,  and  Him  who  came  to  enlighten  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  His  people  Israel  (Isa.  l.xvi,  21; 
Jer.  xxxi,  31-34) ;  or  will  mark  the  increasing  spiritu- 
ality and  clearness  of  the  whole  horizon  of  spiritual 
trirth  as  the  dawn  of  the  gospel  day  drew  on,  he  will 
not  fail  to  understand  the  consistency  and  progressive 
development  of  revelation.  In  both  he  will  see  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  that  God  who  (as  Butler  ex- 
pressed it)  "appears  deliberate  in  all  His  operations, 
and  who  accomplishes  His  ends  by  slow  and  successive 
stages,  whether  they  refer  to  the  changes  of  the 
sea.sons,  the  movements  of  Providence,  or  the  more 
formal  disclosures  of  His  will. 

This  peculiarity  of  Scriptirre  makes  it  important 
that  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible  should  be  read 
in  the  order  in  which  the  Spirit  reveals  them. 
A  chronological  arrangement  of  sacred  history,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  is  essential  to  tlic  complete 
explanation  of  the  several  parts;  nor  is  it  less  so,  to 
a  clear  and  consistent  view  of  the  progressive  un- 
veiling of  the  Divine  character  and  plans. 

It  deserves  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  even  when 
we  are  not  contemplating  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  truth,  the  study  of  Scripture  chronologically  is 
often  essential  to  a  j  ust  appreciation  of  truth.  Some- 
times this  gradual  development  of  the  divine  will  is 
spoken  of  as  successive  dispensations — the  Adamic, 
the  Patriarchal,  the  Mo.saic,  and  the  Gospel  ;  dis- 
pen.sation  meaning  the  way  in  which  God  deals  with 
men,  or  (in  this  connection)  the  truth  revealed,  the 
ordinances  and  consequent  conduct  which  are  en- 
joined. 

The  Adamic  dispensation  continued  only  during 
man's  innocency.  The  patriarchal  lasted  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  years,  and  the  history  of  it  is 
given  in  Gen.  iii-Ex.  xx.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  the  heads  of  families  were  the  governors 
and  teachers  of  men  (patriarchs),  such  as  Adam, 
Seth,  Enoch  and  Noah,  before  the  flood,  and  Job, 
Jlelchizedec,  Abraham,  and  his  immediate  descend- 
ants, after  it.  They  were  the  depositaries  of  the 
divine  will,  the  guardians  of  prophecy,  and  some  of 
them  furnished  in  their  history  types  of  our  Lord. 
There  were,  during  this  period,  but  few  predictions, 
though  there  are  distinct  intimations  of  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  as  in  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals,  in  reference  to 
sacrifice  (Gen.  viii,  20),  in  sacrifice  itself,  and  in  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  20).  In  the 
Patriarchal  dispensation,  too,  may  be  traced  many 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  Mosaic. 
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The  covenant  matle  with  the  Jews  through  Moses 
— the  Mosaic  disi)ensatiou — lasted  for  about  fifteen 
hundred  years,  and  abounds  with  typical  persons, 
places  and  things.  The  Jewish  people  were,  in  truth, 
a  type,  both  in  their  institutions  and  history  (Sec 
Lev.  vi,  2-9;  xvi,  21;  xvii,  11;  Eph.,  Heb.,  and 
1  Cor.  x). 

The  Gospel  dispensation,  the  great  principles  of 
which  may  be  ti'aced  in  the  previous  economies,  is 
founded  on  the  facts  given  in  the  Gospels,  the  life 
and  death  of  our  Lord.  In  the  Acts  we  see  truth  in 
action,  both  among  individual  believers  and  in  the 
church;  in  the  Epislirs,  the  doctrines  founded  on  these 
facts  are  developed  and  enforced;  and  in  the  Rcrtln- 
tioii  we  have,  in  prophetic  visions,  the  hi.story  of  truth 
in  its  struggles  with  error,  and  of  the  Church  till  the 
end  of  time. 

These  books  constitute  the  dispensation  of  the 
gospel,  and  with  them  the  development  of  evangeli- 
cal truth  (so  far  as  the  pre.sent  state  is  concerned) 
ends.  There  may  be  passages  in  the  Bible  whose 
full  meaning  is  not  yet  discovered,  and  which  arc, 
perhaps,  "reserved,"  as  Boyle  expressed  it,  "to 
quell  some  future  heresy,  or  resolve  some  yet  un- 
formed doubt,  or  confound  some  error  that  hath  not 
yet  a  name, ' '  or  prove,  by  fre.sh  prophetic  evidence, 
that  it  came  from  God.  Scripture,  moreover,  is  like 
the  deep  sea,  beautifully  clear,  but  immeasurably 
profound.  There  is,  therefore,  no  definable  limit  to 
our  insight  into  its  meaning.  But  we  are  to  look  for 
no  further  revelation ;  nor  are  we  to  regard  as  develop- 
ments of  Scripture  doctrine  the  additions  of  men. 

Examples  of  the  abuses  of  this  truth  it  is  not 
necessar}'  to  multiply.  Popery  is  the  standing  illus- 
tration. It  pleads  for  the  development  of  truth  out 
of  Scripture  and  in  the  Church.  The  blessedness  of 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  example,  is  said,  on 
its  theory,  to  be  the  natural  germ  of  saint  worship. 
Christ's  presence  in  the  Supper  is,  in  the  same  way, 
the  germ  of  the  adoration  of  the  Host  and  the  saluta- 
tion of  the  angel,  of  the  deification  of  the  Virgin.  But 
all  this  is  abuse.  The  gradual  development  of  truth 
in  Scripture  is  one  thing;  an  accretion  which 
overlays  the  truth  is  another;  and  it  is  for  the  former 
only  we  contend. 

Revivals.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  always 
been  the  friend  of  genuine  revivals.  Its  entire  his- 
tory furnishes  proof  of  this.  The  following  extract 
from  a  Pastoral  Letter,  addressed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  in  1849,  to  the  ministers  and  churches 
under  their  care,  on  the  ileana  of  Promoting  Scvioals, 
possesses  an  intrinsic  and  enduring  value  which 
entitles  it  to  a  record  that  will  secure  it  a  wide  and 
permanent  circulation: — 

"We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  remember  that  a 
state  of  indifference  to  spiritual  things  is  a  great 
offence  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is,  indeed,  the  very 
core  of  depravity.  Not  to  be  greatly  affected  by 
divine  things  may  be  consistent  with  a  decent  profes- 


sion of  religion  in  a  low  state  of  the  Church,  but  it  is 
a  great  sin  against  God.  How  terrible  are  the  rebukes 
of  the  Almighty  to  the  lukewarm.  He  says  He  'will 
spew '  them  out.  He  says,  '  AVoe  to  them  that  are 
at  ease  in  Zion.'  All  persons  who  promote  this  state 
of  things  in  the  Church  are  very  offensive  to  God. 
He  saj's:  'Woe unto  the  women  (certain  prophetesses) 
that  sow  pillows  to  all  armholes. '  Deplorable,  indeed, 
is  the  state  of  any  people  whose  watchmen  cry  peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.  Deadne.ss,  negligence, 
earthly-mindedness,  and  vanity  in  ministers,  elders, 
deacons,  or  private  Christians,  are  extremely  abomi- 
nable to  God.  A  supine  carelessness,  and  a  vain, 
carnal,  worldly  spirit,  in  ministers  or  people,  is  the 
worst  madness  and  distraction  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Sound,  sober  discretion  is  always  to  be  sought,  but 
worldly  policy  is  the  bane  of  godliness.  Carnal  pru- 
dence is  the  plague  of  any  church  into  which  it  gains 
admission.  When  there  is  none  that  '  stirreth  him- 
self up  to  take  hold  of  God, '  He  hides  His  face,  and 
consumes  us  because  of  our  iniquities.  Proper  means 
are  therefore  to  be  used,  and  in  a  jiroper  spirit,  too, 
esi^ecially — 

"1.  Prayer.  How  full  are  the  Scriptures  on  this 
point !  '  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble;  I  will 
deliver  thee  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.'  'Ask,  and 
it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. '  It  is  as  true  now 
as  in  the  days  of  Elijah  or  of  James,  that  '  the  effec- 
tual fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much.'  'If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him.'  Here  '  the  Holy  Spirit, '  the  very  blessing 
which  we  need  in  all  our  bounds,  to  enlighten, 
renew,  sanctify  and  comfort,  is  sweetly  and  assuredly 
promised  to  them  that  ask.  Let  us  humbly,  fer- 
vently, importunately,  and  in  full  assurance  of  faith, 
cry  to  God  for  so  great  a  mercy.  Yea,  let  us  all  thus 
pray.  The  apostles  devolved  the  actual  distribution 
of  alms  on  deacons,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  but  they 
no  more  thought  of  giring  up  prayer  than  preaching. 
Indeed  the  very  reason  they  assign  for  wishing  to  be 
relieved  from  serving  tables  is  that  they  may  '  give 
themselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Word.'  If  any  man  ceases  to  pray  fervently 
he  ought  to  lay  aside  all  other  functions  in  the 
Church  of  God,  for  he  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  of 
them.  We  do  not  deem  it  for  edification  to  desig- 
nate any  particular  days  or  times  when  special 
prayer  shall  be  made,  but  we  beseech  you,  in  your 
ejaculations,  in  your  closets,  in  your  families,  in 
your  social  meetings,  and  in  your  large  assemblies, 
to  make  unceasing  prayer  to  God  for  seasons  of 
merciful  visitation.  Should  any  times  of  special 
prayer,  in  addition  to  those  already  agreed  upon,  be 
deemed  proper,  you  will  appoint  them  yourselves. 
But  we  entreat  you  not  to  jiermit  anything  to  pre- 
vent your  daily  and  earnest  cries  to  God  for  mercy 
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and  salvation  to  descend  on  all  our  ehurclies.  '  Ye 
that  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  keep  not  silence,  and 
give  him  no  rest,  till  he  establish  and  till  he  make 
Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth.'  To  prayer  it  is 
proper  to  add — 

"  2.  FaMiiiff.  When  our  Lord  was  yet  with  ns,  He 
said  that  when  He  should  he  tiiken  away  His  disciples 
should  fast.  Pious  men  in  every  age  have  united 
fasting  with  prayer  in  times  of  distress,  even  if  speedy 
deliverance  was  hoped  for.  So  did  Daniel,  when  a 
cajitive  in  Babylon.  Having  learned,  by  examining 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  that  God  had  purposes 
of  mercy  to  His  people,  and  was  about  to  deliver  them, 
he  was  greatly  encouraged,  and  '  set  his  face  unto  the 
Lord  God,  to  seek,  by  prayer  and  supplie;itions,  with 
fastings  and  .sackcloth  and  a,shes. '  So  did  Ezra,  and 
all  the  Jews  at  the  river  Ahava,  on  their  return  from 
Babylon,  and  just  before  the  great  revival  of  God's 
work  among  them.  Like  prayer,  fasting  has  been  a 
part  of  every  system  of  religion  known  among  men. 
Some,  indeed,  even  in  Christian  countries,  have  air- 
ried  it  to  the  length  of  superstition,  and  have  thereby 
impaired  their  health.  Others,  who  pretended  to 
fast,  only  exchange  one  kind  of  sumptuous  eating  for 
another,  and  thus  mock  God.  We  commend  not, 
but  rather  reprove,  all  such  practices.  Yet  we  fear 
that  some  among  us  seldom,  if  ever,  fast  at  all.  We 
trust  this  matter  will  be  inquired  into,  and  if  there 
has  been  a  dejiarture  from  divine  teachings,  there 
will  be  a  speedy  return  to  this  Scriptural  duty.  The 
nature  of  an  acceptable  fast,  and  the  blessings  attend- 
ing it,  are  clearly  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
especially  in  the  tifty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  To 
prayer  and  fasting  add — ■ 

"3.  Ahns-gh'ing.  'The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you,  and  whensoever  ye  will,  ye  may  do  them  good.' 
If  they  need  not  shelter,  they  may  need  fuel,  or  food, 
or  clothing,  or  medicine.  If  they  have  all  these,  they 
or  their  children  may  need  instruction,  warning  or 
encouragement.  If  there  be  no  poor  near  you,  think 
of  those  who  are  perishing  elsewhere,  if  not  in  a 
famine  of  bread,  yet  in  a  famine  of  the  Word  of  God, 
whether  written  or  preached.  Help  them.  Be  both 
liberal  and  .systematic  in  your  charities.  '  Remember 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  how  he  said,  'It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  It  was  when  the 
prayers  of  Cornelius  were  united  with  his  alms  that 
they  came  up  for  a  memorial  before  God.  Separate 
not  prayer  and  fasting  from  alms-giving.  God  has 
joined  them  together.  One  benefit  of  fasting  is  that 
it  aifords  or  increases  the  means  of  giving  to  those 
who  are  more  needy  than  ourselves.  Beware  of  cov- 
ctousne.ss.  Beware  of  the  spirit  of  hoarding.  Many 
in  our  day  think  they  do  well  if  they  give  even  one- 
tenth  of  their  increase.  But  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church  gave  far  more  than  that.  The  gospel  .settles 
nothing  as  to  the  proportion  to  be  given,  but  it  .says, 
'.Vs  ye  abound  in  ever\-thing.  in  faith,  and  utterance, 
and  knowledge,  and  in  all  diligence,  and  in  vourlovc 


to  us,  see  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  also.'  The 
motives  it  urges  are  of  the  highest  kind.  Every  be- 
liever mii-^t  feel  their  force.  '  Ye  know  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet 
for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye,  through  his 
poverty,  might  be  rich.'  Surely, with  superior  privi- 
leges, Christians  should  have  a  higher  standard  of 
liberality  than  those  who  lived  under  a  darker  dis- 
jjensation.  Yet  even  to  the  Jewish  Church  God  .said: 
'  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that  there 
may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  aud  prove  me  now  here- 
with, saith  the  Lord  of  ho.st«,  if  I  will  not  open  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that 
there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it. ' 

" Brethren,  will  you  not  ^protr'  the  Lord?  You 
shall  find  Him  faithful.  If  from  right  motives  you 
practice  a  proper  liberality,  'all  nations  shall  call  you 
blessed;  for  ye  shall  be  a  delightsome  laud,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.'     To  these  things  unite — 

' '  4.  Prai.ie.  This  duty  is  much  insisted  on  in  Scrip- 
ture. If  we  had  praised  God  more  for  favors  re- 
ceived we  should  have  received  more  favors  to  praise 
God  for.  In  heaven  there  is  joy  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.  It  should  be  so  on  earth.  '  Whoso  oflfer- 
etb  praise  glorifieth  me. '  Even  in  the  jail  at  Philippi, 
Paul  and  Silas  to  prayer  added  the  '  singing  of 
praises.'  It  has  long  been  observed  that  precious 
revivals  are  not  only  accompanied,  but  preceded  also, 
by  an  increased  disposition  to  make  thankful  meution 
of  God's  mercies.  Thus,  the  time  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  and  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  in  some  respects  a  dark  season.  Yet 
blessings  had  been  received,  and  greater  ones  were 
expected.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Acts,  Luke  tells  us 
that  during  this  time  the  disciples  'all  continued 
with  one  accord  in  prayer  aud  sujiplications. '  But 
in  his  go.spel  Luke  says,  'They  were  continually  in 
the  temple,  praising  and  blessing  God.'  There  is 
no  contrariety  between  these  statements,  because 
there  is  no  contrariety  between  prayer  and  praise. 
So,  when  the  glorious  revival  commenced  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  many  thousands  were  converted  to  God, 
'  they  continuing  daily,  with  one  accord,  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat 
their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart, 
praising  God,  and  having  favor  with  all  the  people; 
aud  the  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such  as 
should  be  saved.'  When  a  church  finds  itself  but 
little  inclined  to  the  work  of  praise,  it  is  certain  that 
the  work  of  God  is  not  likely  to  prosper  greatly. 
It  must  have  forgotten  much  of  its  obligations  to 
Christ.  '  By  him,  therefore,  let  us  ofl'er  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our 
lips,  giving  thanks  to  his  name. '  Thus  .shall  we  at 
least  be  prepared  to  own  and  profit  by  any  new 
mercy  which  the  Head  of  the  Church  may  vouchsafe 
to  us.  Besides  these  things,  let  us  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a — 

"5.   Patient  wnitinfi  for  tlie  Lord.     Hardly  anything 
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is  more  insisted  on  in  Scripture  as  requisite  to  a 
right  state  of  mind  and  heart.  It  is  true  that  some 
who  give  great  promiuence  to  other  duties  of  religion 
.seldom  speak  of  this.  But  the  Scriptures,  and  not 
the  example  of  even  good  men,  are  our  rule  of  faith 
and  lil'e.  The  Word  of  God  dwells  much  on  this  sub- 
ject. Thus  says  one,  '  I  wait  for  the  Lord,  my  soul 
doth  wait,  and  in  his  word  do  I  ho^ie.  My  soul 
waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they  that  watch  for 
the  morning;  I  say,  more  than  they  that  watch  for 
the  morning. '  Again,  '  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look 
unto  the  hands  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a 
maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  our  eyes 
wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God,  until  he  have  mercy 
upon  us.'  The  same  state  of  mind  is  beautifully 
described  by  the  Chiu'ch  in  Solomon's  Song,  where 
he  says,  '  I  charge  you,  O,  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
by  the  roes  and  the  hinds  of  the  field,  that  ye  stir 
not  up,  nor  awake  my  love,  till  he  pleases.'  Let  us 
not,  therefore,  suppose  that  we  shall  please  God,  by 
a  tumultuous,  much  less  by  an  imperioiLS  state  of 
mind.  A  j  udicious  parent  gives  nothing  to  a  child 
when  in  a  turbulent  state  of  mind,  however  loudly 
and  earnestly  it  may  call  for  it.  Neither  will  our 
Heavenly  Father  hear  om-  cries,  unless  our  spirits  be 
subdued  and  submissive.  The  Psalmist  says:  '  Surely 
I  have  behaved  and  quieted  myself,  as  a  child  that  is 
weaned  of  his  mother ;  my  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned 
child.'  Nor  does  he  regard  thi^  as  a  ground  of  dis- 
couragement, but  rather  of  hope,  for  his  next  words 
are :  '  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth 
and  forever. '  So,  also,  whether  we  apply  the  fortieth 
Psalm  to  Christ  or  to  His  people,  it  teaches  the  same 
thing:  '  I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord,  and  he  in- 
clined unto  me  and  heard  my  cry.'  We  also  call 
your  attention  to — ■ 

"6.  Religious  Conversation.  Has  not  a  sad  decline  in 
this  respect  been  manifest  of  late  years?  Many 
speak  much  of  some  things  concerning  religion,  but 
how  few  delight  in  speaking  of  the  great  things  of 
God,  and  j)articularly  of  experimental  religion  !  We 
would  be  very  far  from  encouraging  an  ostentatious 
display  of  personal  feelings.  But  proper  conversation 
is  as  much  opposed  to  o.stentation  as  to  coldness.  It 
was  an  inspired  man  who  said,  '  Come  and  hear,  all 
ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  declare  what  he  hath 
done  for  my  soul.'  Many  of  the  Psalms,  such  as 
the  thirty -second,  the  forty -se'cond,  and  the  fifty-first, 
are  full  of  declarations  of  religious  experience.  The 
seventh  chapter  of  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
most  precious  to  the  saints,  chiefly  because  it  reveals 
the  internal  conflicts  of  that  servant  of  God.  Nor 
should  pious  conversation  be  confined  to  times  of 
prosperity  in  the  Church.  The  prophet  Malachi  lived 
in  times  of  open  wickedness  and  sad  apostasy.  But 
few  remained  steadfast.  Yet  even  then  'they  that 
feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another,  and  the 
Lord  hearkened,  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  remem- 
brance was  written  before  him  for  them  that  feared 


the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name.  And 
they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  in  that  day  when 
I  make  up  my  jewels,  and  I  will  spare  them  as  a 
man  spareth  his  o^vn  son,  that  serveth  him.'  In- 
deed, he  who  would  condemn  a  truthful  and  modest 
recital  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  one's  soul,  must 
not  only  condemn  such  works  as  '  Augustine's  Con- 
fessions,'  'Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding,'  'Newton's 
Authentic  Narrative,'  and  'Scott's  Force  of  Truth,' 
but  also  the  conduct  of  Paul,  who  often  declared  the 
liarticulars  of  his  conversion,  and  the  conduct  of 
very  many  of  the  inspired  writers  also.  We  do, 
therefore,  commend  this  matter  to  your  serious 
attention. 

"7.  They  who  would  enjoy  extensive  and  powerful 
revivals  of  religion,  must  also  put  a  high  estimate  upon 
them.  The  Holy  Spirit,  no  less  than  the  Father  or 
the  Son,  says:  '  Them  that  honor  me  will  I  honor, 
and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed. ' 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  sole  author  of  genuine  re- 
vivals. Would  we  secure  His  gracious  presence? 
Let  us  prize  it  above  all  earthly  good.  His  love  is 
better  than  wine;  He  is  the  true  oil  of  gladness. 
Only  when  He,  like  the  wind,  blows  on  Hi.s  garden, 
do  the  spices  thereof  flow  out.  Nothing  that  man  can 
do  is  any  substitute  for  His  gracious  presence;  and  no 
labors  that  man  can  perform  are  a  substitute  for  a 
high  estimate  of  the  value  and  glory  of  the  Spirit's 
presence. 

"8.  If  our  estimate  of  such  blessings  be  really  high, 
it  will  lead  to  a  forsaking  of  all  that  might,  in  our  judg- 
ment, displease  God.  It  will  produce  great  hearts 
searchings;  it  will  lead  us  to  remove  every  stumbling 
block  out  of  the  way,  and  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  Dear  brethren,  let  us  lay  aside  all  malice,  and 
all  guile,  and  hypocrisies  and  envies,  and  all  evil 
speakings.  Let  us  heal  every  breach  of  charity. 
The  visible  form  in  which  the.  Holy  Spirit  descended 
on  our  Saviour  was  that  of  a  dove,  the  very  emblem 
of  gentleness — a  bird  that  never  dwells  with  birds  of 
jM'cy,  nor  amidst  noise  and  strife.  Paul  says:  'Grieve 
not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed 
unto  the  day  of  redemption, '  and  immediately  adds, 
'  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and 
clamor,  and  evil  speaking  be  put  away  from  you, 
with  all  malice,  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 
tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God, 
for  Christ's  sake,  has  forgiven  you.'  If  our  churches 
are  in  a  cold  state,  it  is  by  reason  of  sin.  '  Your 
iniquities  have  separated  between  j'ou  and  your 
God. '  How  solemn  are  these  words  of  God  to  his 
ancient  Church:  '  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  place, 
till  they  acknowledge  their  ofience  and  seek  my 
face;  in  their  affliction  they  will  seek  me  early.' 
Let  us  prove  that  we  are  His  people  by  confessing 
and  forsaking  all  our  offences. 

"  9.  We  suggest  whether  the  praetiee  of  assetnbling  the 
people  for  several  conseeutire  days  for  2>rayer,  and  praise, 
and  preacliing,  miglil  not  be  happily  revived.     In  .some 
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places  it  has  been  continued,  and  with  good  effect, 
but  in  others,  we  fear,  it  has  fallen  into  general  dis- 
use. Prudence  should  be  exercised  as  to  the  time 
when  and  how  long  such  meetings  should  be  held. 
That  they  are  not  novelties,  is  plain  from  the  Direc- 
tory for  Worship,  chapter  viii,  J  6.  A  favorite  method 
of  noticing  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  New 
Testament  is  tliat  of  bearing  testimony.  And  we  all 
know  how  mightily  the  power  of  testimony  over  the 
human  mind  is  increased  by  two  or  more  agreeing 
witnesses,  so  that  by  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses every  word  is  established.  This  principle  of 
our  nature  was  consulted  by  our  Lord  in  sending  out 
His  apostles,  and  by  the  apostles  themselves.  Under  ' 
the  divine  blessing  on  their  united  testimony  borne 
to  the  same  people,  the  great  work  of  grace  on  and 
after  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  accomplished. 

"  10.  Wc  have  no  new  expedients  to  commend  to  you. 
We  fear  all  such.  The  Bible  indicates  all  the  means 
to  be  used.  We  have  noticed  the  chief  of  them.  We 
be.seech  you  to  use,  mth  zeal  and  perseverance,  all 
such  means  as  God  has  appointed  for  reviving  His 
work.  Brethren,  be  not  slothful,  but  be  ye  filled 
with  the  Spirit.  '  Be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable,  al- 
ways abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch 
as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord.'" 

Rice,  Benjamin  Holt,  D.  D.,  was  born  about 
1780.  He  was  two  or  three  years  younger  than  his 
brother,  Dr.  John  Holt  Rice,  by  whom  he  was  aided 
in  his  theological  studies.  He  settled,  early  in  his 
ministerial  life,  in  Petersburg,  Va.  The  church 
which  he  served  there  was  greatly  blessed  by  his 
ministry,  and  his  reputation  for  ability  in  the  pulpit, 
as  well  as  in  pastoral  dutj',  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  church  in  New  York,  Pearl  street,  about  the  year 
1829  or  1830.  In  1834  he  took  charge  of  the  Church 
in  Princeton,  where  he  remained  till  1847,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  State,  and  spent  his  remaining 
years  as  pastor  of  the  "College  "  Church,  near  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College.  In  February,  1856,  he  was 
struck  with  paralysis  while  preaching,  and  the  last 
words  he  was  understood  to  utter  in  the  pulpit  were, 
"Go  forward."  He  lingered  several  weeks,  increas- 
ing in  ripeness  for  his  change,  till  he  fell  peacefullj' 
in  the  arms  of  the  messenger.  Death,  sent  to  bring 
him  to  his  home  above.  His  sermons  were  solemn, 
affectionate  and  impressive,  his  elocution  clear  and 
his  gestures  natural,  easy  and  appropriate  to  his  sen- 
timents. Both  in  his  own  pulpit  and  when  called 
to  aid  his  brethren,  or  supply  vacant  pulpits,  his 
labors  were  abundantly  blessed.  His  wife  having 
been  suddenly  called  away,  while  in  Princeton,  he 
tenderly  and  faithfully  performed  the  part  of  a 
widowed  father  to  his  motherless  children,  and  all 
became  his  followers,  as  he  followed  Christ,  before  he 
was  taken  from  them.  In  his  long  life  of  seventy- 
six  years,  about  fifty  spent  in  the  ministry,  he  made 
warmly  attached    friends,   but   no  known    enemies. 


"Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.'' 

Rice,  Rev.  David  ;  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1761,  and  was  ordained  by  Hanover  Presby- 
tery, December,  1703.  He  labored  for  some  years  in 
Virginia,  his  native  State,  and  during  the  Revolu- 
tion took  a  warm  and  decided  stand  in  favor  of  his 
country.  He  took,  also,  an  active  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Hampden-Sidney  Academy,  which  after- 
wards became  a  college.  In  1783  he  removed  to 
Kentucky,  and  there  organized  and  took  charge  of 
the  Congregation  of  Concord,  at  Danville,  Cane  Run, 
and  the  Forks  of  Dick's  River.  Mr.  Rice  may  be 
considered  the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Kentucky.  In  1785  a  general  meeting  for  conference 
was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and  complet- 
ing a  regular  Presbyterian  organization  in  the  State. 
Nothing  so  tended  to  the  firm  establishment  of  that 
Church  in  the  far  West  as  this  conference,  and  Mr. 
Rice  was  the  mover  and  master  spirit  of  the  whole, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  was  also  the 
founder,  or  one  of  the  founders,  of  Transylvania 
Academy,  which  afterwards  became  Transylvania 
University.  In  1792  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention to  frame  a  State  Constitution.  A  complete 
biography  of  this  man  would  necessarily  embrace  the 
most  interesting  events  in  the  literary,  political  and 
religious  movements  of  Kentucky  in  its  early  days. 
Mr.  Rice  died,  honored  and  lamented,  in  1816. 

Rice,  John  Holt,  D.  D.,  was  born  July  23d, 
1818,  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1838,  practiced  law  for  a  short  time 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  with  excellent  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, then,  after  his  conversion,  in  about  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  entered  Princeton  Seminary  in 
1842,  graduating  in  1845.  After  being  licensed  by 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  April  23d,  1845,  he 
assisted  his  father  for  several  months,  who  was  at 
that  time  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Princeton.  From  March,  1846,  to  July,  1847,  he 
labored  as  City  Missionary  in  New  Orleans,  La.  In 
the  Fall  of  1847  he  began  to  preach  at  Tallahassee, 
Fla. ;  was  installed  pastor  there  April  30th,  1848,  and 
continued  until  released  March  23d,  1850.  He^  was 
pastor  of  the  Village  Church  at  Charlotte  C.  H.,  Va., 
from  August  31st,  1850,  until  August  24th,  18.55. 
After  serving  for  nearly  a  year,  as  an  agent  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Walnut  Street 
t'hurch  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  4th,  1856,  and 
labored  there  zealously  and  successfully  until  Seji- 
tember  5th,  1861.  He  then  preached  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  at  Lake  Providence,  La.,  and  Brandon 
and  Vicksburg,  JILss.,  after  which  he  was  instiiUed 
pastor  of  the  Third  Church  in  Mobile,  May  5th,  1867. 
Having  been  released  from  this  charge  November 
18th,  1868,  he  served  the  Church  at  Franklin,  Tenn., 
as  stated  supply  from  1869  to  1874,  and  afterwards 
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the  Church  at  Mtison,  Tenu.,  from  1874  to  1876. 
After  the  hitter  date  he  hibored  as  an  evangelist  in 
the  bounds  of  Memphis  Presbytery,  preaching  to  the 
poor  and  the  destitute  in  the  neglected  portions  of 
its  territory,  and  receiving  almost  no  pecuniary  re- 
turn.    He  died  September  7th,  1878. 

Dr.  Rice  was  kind-hearted,  amiable,  genial,  and 
possessed  of  large  natural  gifts.  His  sermons  were 
often  of  a  very  high  order.  His  knowledge  was 
wide  and  varied,  and  he  was  surpassed  by  very  few 
in  liis  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  and  parliamentary 
law.  He  was  a  truly  good  man.  He  loved  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  was  especially  delighted  to  carry  it 
to  the  ignorarit  and  the  destitute.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Southern  General  Assembly  that  met  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  in  May,  1878,  being  chairman  of  its 
Judicial  Committee,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged with  consummate  ability. 

Bice,  Nathan  Le'wis,  D.D.,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 29th,  1807,  in  Garrard  County,  Ky.,  and  was  the 
son  of  Gabriel  and  Phebe  (Garrett)  Rice.  He  re- 
mained on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  si.xteen 
years  old,  when  he  commenced  teaching  a  school,  in 
order  to  raise  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  col- 
lege education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  united 
with  Harmony  Church,  in  Trunsj'lvania  Presbytery, 
Ky.  In  the  Fall  of  1826  he  entered  Centre  College, 
Ky. ,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Gideon 
Blackburn,  D.D.,  and,  during  a  portion  of  his  course, 
was  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  preparatory  deiiartment. 
He  remained  in  college  probably  about  two  years, 
but  for  some  rciisou  did  not  graduate.  He  studied 
theology  one  year  under  Dr.  Blackburn,  and  was 
then  licensed  to  preach  l)y  Transylvania  Presbytery, 
October  4th,  1828.  In  the  following  January  he 
declined  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Harmony  Church, 
of  which  he  was  by  birth  and  profession  a  member, 
and  feeling  the  need  of  more  thorough  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  entered  Princeton  Semi- 
nary in  the  Fall  of  1829.  Here  he  studied  most 
assiduously  for  two  years,  and  became  known  by  his 
large  attainments  and  extraordinary  ability.  He 
was  installed  June  8th,  1833,  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  college  and  cathedral.  Here  he  established 
an  academy  for  girls,  of  which  he  became  the  princi- 
pal, also  a  school  for  boys,  and  founded  a  newsiiaper 
called  77(f  Western  Protestant,  which  was  afterwards 
merged  into  The  Presbyterian  Herald,  of  Louisville. 

After  the  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation  at 
Bardstown,  which  occurred  April  8th,  1841,  he  per- 
formed much  mission  work  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Ebenczer,  but  for  most  of  the  time  preached  as 
stated  supply  to  the  Church  at  Paris,  Ky.  Whilst 
residing  at  Paris,  he  held  a  debate  on  "Baptism," 
with  President  Fanning,  of  Xashville,  Ky.,  which 
not  being  satisfactory  to  the  Baptists,  led  to 
arrangements  for  a  discussion  with  the  well-known 
Rev.     Alexander    Campbell,    of   Bethany,    Va.,   at  j 


Lexington,  Ky.  This  discussion  was  presided  over 
by  some  of  the  ablest  la^\-jers  in  the  State,  Henry 
Clay  being  among  the  number,  and  elicited  the  most 
intense  interest  throughout  the  whole  western  coun- 
try. The  efforts  of  Dr.  Rice  in  this  debate  were 
regarded  as  brilliant  and  thoroughly  successful  speci- 
mens of  logic  and  oratory,  and  at  once  lifted  him  to 
fame.  The  debate  was  written  out  by  the  debaters, 
and  published  in  a  large  volume,  and  widely  circu- 
lated. 

Called  to  become  pastor  of  the  Central  Chuich, 
Cincinnati,  he  removed  to  that  city  in  1844,  and  was 
installed  January  12th,  1845.  Under  his  ministra- 
tions the  church,  which  was  a  colony  of  thirt}--two 
members  from  the  old  First  Church,  rapidly  grew 
and  became  strong  and  vigorous.     AVhile  in  Cincin- 
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nati,  his  ^abors  were  abundant.  In  addition  to  per- 
forming his  pulpit  and  pastoral  duties,  he  wrote 
several  volumes,  held  several  public  debates,  and 
taught  classes  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The 
influence  of  his  presence  "and  labors  was  felt  by  the 
whole  city.  Early  in  1853  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Second  Church  of  St.  Louis,  then  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  William  Potts,  and  was  installed  as  its  pastor 
October  9th,  1853.  His  pastorate  in  this  citj'  was 
characterized  by  the  same  varied,  incessant  and  suc- 
cessful labors  as  that  in  Cincinnati.  He  edited  The 
St.  Louis  Preshylerian,  and  wrote  and  published  several 
books.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  met  in  Nashville.  In  1858 
he  was  called  to  the  North  Church  in  Chicago,  and 
installed  its  pastor  October  20th,  of  that  year.  The 
Church,  which  he  found  small  and  weak,  soon,  under 
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his  labors,  grew  strong  and  flourishing.  He  also 
edited,  while  hero,  The  Pir-ibi/tcriati  Expositor.  May 
30th,  1859,  he  was  elected  by  the  General  Assenilily 
to  be  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology, 
in  the  Theologiciil  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  at 
Chicago,  and  the  duties  of  this  Professorship  were 
performed  in  addition  to  his  piistoral  and  other 
labors. 

Dr.  Rice  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  April  28th,  1861. 
Here  his  labors  were  new  in  kind  and  large  in  meas- 
ure, and  his  health,  heretofore  good,  soon  began  to 
give  way.  April  16th,  1867,  he  resigned  this  charge, 
and  retired  to  a  farm,  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
where,  for  a  year  or  more,  by  order  of  his  physician, 
he  rested  from  all  mental  work.  From  thence  he 
was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Westminster  College, 
at  Fulton,  Mo. ,  and  at  the  same  time  took  charge  of 
the  church  in  Fulton.  October  16th,  1874,  he  was 
installed  in  the  Professorship  of  Didactic  and  Polemic 
Theology  in  Danville  Theological  Seminary.  He  died 
June  11th,  1877. 

Dr.  Kice  was  truly  a  great  man.  He  impressed  all 
who  heanl  him  preach,  the  most  cultured  and  the 
most  cultivated,  with  a  sense  of  his  power.  He  was 
great  in  intellect,  great  in  labors,  great  in  goodness. 
His  most  characteristic  mental  feature  was  the  logical 
tiiculty.  Closely  connected  with  this  was  his  well- 
nigh  unrivaled  power  of  aualjsis.  Then  he  knew 
men  and  how  to  reach  their  hearts.  He  was  also 
large-hearted,  generous,  fervent — the  highest  style 
of  a  Christian  man.  "When  his  death  occurred,  it 
was  universally  felt  that  a  great  man  had  fallen  in 
Israel.  "We  have  not  space  for  a  list  of  even  his  prin- 
cipal publications. 

Rich,  Dr.  James  S. ,  was  born  in  1795 ;  pursued  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.,  when  about  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  He  almost  immediately  estjiblished  himself  as 
a  physician,  in  the  vicinity  of  Doylestown,  Bucks 
county,  and  built  up  a  large,  lucrative  and  successful 
practice,  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  when  declining  health  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  for 
eight  years.  Being  restored  to  comfortable  health  by 
a  kind  Providence,  he  received  the  appointment,  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,of  physician  at  the  Lazaretto, 
on  the  Delaware  river,  below  the  city,  and  continued 
in  the  faithful  and  laborious  fulfillment  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  that  position  three  years,  when  he 
removed  to  C'hurchville,  Bucks  county,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  prolcssion  there.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  he  resided  in  that  place,  useful, 
respected  and  honored  as  an  excellent  physician,  and 
an  unusually  intelligent  citizen.  During  the  last 
four  or  five  years  of  Dr.  Rich's  life  the  infirmities  of 
age  prevented  his  going  much  from  home  to  attend 
the  sick.    He  first  made  a  puljlic  profession  of  religion 


at  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Northern  Liber- 
ties, Philadelphia,  Rev.  Anson  Rood,  pastor,  from 
which  he  transferred  his  membership,  by  letter, 
to  Neshaminy  Church,  January  9th,  1846.  His  death 
occurred  JIarch  8th,  1875,  when  he  was  eighty  years 
of  age.  A  noble  man  was  removed  when  bis  spirit 
took  its  flight. 

Richards,  Elias  Jones,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Cheshire,  England,  January  14th,  181;?.  He  gradu- 
ated at  tlie  College  of  New  Jersey,  studied  Theology 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  an  evangel- 
ist by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  ,  1838.     He 

was  stated  supply  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1839; 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1840; 
pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  Spring  Garden,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1843-3;  pastor  of  the  Western  Church, 
Philadelphia,  1843-6;  and  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Reading,  Pa.,  1846-72.  He  died  at  Reading,  March 
25th,  1872.  Dr.  Richards  was  an  earnest  Christian 
and  an  instructive  and  impressive  preacher.  In  pas- 
toral duty  he  was  sijccially  faithful.  He  w.as  diligent 
and  successful  in  the  Master's  work,  and  beloved  by 
his  brethren.  Shortly  before  his  decease  he '  was 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 

Richards,  Rev.  G-eorge  J.  E.,  son  of  Rev. 
Charles  and  Christianna  B.  (ilciluldorch)  Richards, 
was  born  at  Hector,  N.  Y.,  September  11th,  1849. 
Graduated  from  AVesteru  Reserve  College  (Hudson,  O. ) 
in  1872.  W;is  Tutor  there  one  year.  Spent  two  years 
in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Theological  Seminary,  and  one 
year  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  graduated  in  1876.  He  Was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  Cleveland  Presbytery,  June  9th,  1875.  Or- 
dained by  the  Pre.sbytery  of  Wisconsin  River, 
October  10th,  1876.  Preached  one  year  at  Richland 
Centre,  Wisconsin,  when,  through  excessive  work, 
his  health  became  so  impaired  that  he  was  required 
to  cease  public  labor  for  a  few  months.  He  afterwards 
preached  four  years  at  Delmar  and  Elwood,  Iowa. 
AVhile  there  he  organized  a  church  at  Elwood,  and 
built  one  church  edifice  at  Delmar,  and  another  at 
Elwood.  AVas  called  to  Gallipolis,  O.,  and  installed 
as  pastor,  in  the  Spring  of  1882. 

Prominent  traits  of  Mr.  Richards  are  his  readiness 
to  grasp  the  entire  details  of  any  matter,  and  then  to 
make  the  most  of  those  details.  Pre-eminently 
cautious,  yet  very  persistent  and  earnest,  in  accom- 
plishing, in  the  face  of  difficulties,  the  desired  end. 
In  public  address  his  language  is  clear  and  simple, 
his  argument  well  and  carefully  drawn,  and  accom- 
panied with  earnestness,  that  carries  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  his  hearers.  For  amiableness  of  spirit, 
aocuracy  of  judgment,  and  thoroughness  of  work, 
both  as  pastor  and  preacher,  he  is  very  highly 
esteemed. 

Richards,  James,  D.  D. ,  was  horn  in  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  October  29th,  1767;  spent  the  year 
1789-80  in  Yale  College;  then  placed  himself  under 
the    instruction   of   Dr.    Burnet,    at   Norwalk,   and 
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afterwards  completed  botli  bis  academical  and  theo- 
logical course  under  tbe  direction  of  Dr.  Dwight. 
His  improvement  was  -worthy  of  the  best  advantages, 
and  in  1794  the  corporation  of  Yale  College,  at  Dr. 
Dwight's  suggestion,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  1793  he  was  licensed  by  a 
committee  of  the  Association  in  the  AVestern  District 
of  Fairfield  county,  to  preach  the  gospel. 

In  Septeml)er,  1794,  Mr.  Richards  received  a  call 
from  the  Church  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  in  May, 
1797,  w;us  installed  its  pastor,  by  what  was  then  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  Here  he  labored,  with  great 
acceptixnce  and  success,  until  the  early  part  of  1809, 
when  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  accept  a  ciill  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Newark,  which  had 
become  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Griffin  to  a 
professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An- 
dover.  In  1805  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
1807  he  was  chosen  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  New- 
Jersey,  and  he  was  a  director  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton  from  its  first  establishment, 
both  of  which  offices  he  held  until  he  left  the  State. 
He  was  also  intimately  connected,  at  this  period, 
with  several  of  the  earlier  and  more  important  of  our 
benevolent  institutions.  His  ministry  in  Newark, 
as  in  Morristown,  was  signalized  by  remarkable 
tokens  of  the  divine  favor.  The  years  1813  and  1817 
were  specially  memorable  for  the  powerful  workings 
of  divine  influence  among  his  people. 

Dr.  Richards  was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Theology  in  the  Thtrological  Seminary  at  Auburn, 
October  29th,  1823.  His  connection  with  this  Insti- 
tution was  justly  regarded  as  ominous  of  great  good 
to  it,  as  his  standing  in  the  Church,  for  prudence,  piety 
and  theological  attainment,  was  such  as  to  secure, 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  infant  seminary  with 
which  he  became  identified,  the  general  confidence 
and  favor  of  the  Christian  community.  He  was  the 
chief  instrument  of  increasing  its  funds — the  main- 
spring of  its  financial  operations.  After  serving  it 
with  marked  fidelity,  he  died,  August  2d,  1843.  In 
his  last  illness,  though  his  articulation  became  in- 
distinct, he  was  enabled  to  bear  testimony  to  the  su.s- 
taining  power  of  the  gospel,  and  there  was  a  delightful 
tranquillity  diffused  over  his  d\nng  scene,  that  spoke 
most  impressively  of  the  rest  to  which  death  intro- 
duced him. 

Dr.  Richards  was  a  man  of  singular  excellence. 
There  was  in  his  character  a  happy  combination  of 
Christian  discretion  and  deep,  .sober-minded  and  cheer- 
ful piety.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  eminently  impressive. 
There  he  appeared  as  the  messenger  of  God  on  a  mis- 
sion solemn  as  death  and  the  awards  of  eternity,  and 
hisgre.it  subject  filled  his  soul,  and  gave  an  earnest- 
ness, an  animation,  and  a  deep  emotion,  often  to  tears, 
to  his  addre-sses,  that  awed  every  mind  of  his  audience. 
He  spoke  as  a  dying  man,  with  the  eloquence  and 
power  of  truth.    Besides  the  "Lectures  on  the  Prayer 


of  Faith,"  his  publications  were  principally  sermons 
and  memorial  addres.ses. 

Richardson,  E.  M.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Camden 
county,  N'lirtli  Carolina,  .January  12th,ls28.  His  father 
removed  to  Warren  county,  Miss.,  in  1832,  and  here 
I  he  grew  to  manhood,  and  was  educated,  graduating 
at  Clinton  College,  Hinds  county.  Miss.,  in  1849.  The 
same  year  he  entered  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  taking  a  three  years'  course,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Third  Presbytery 
of  New  York  (N.  S.),  in  18.j3.  In  the  Fall  of  the 
same  year  he  took  charge  of  the  church  at  (irenada, 
Miss.,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lexing- 
ton, South,  N.  S.,  at  Carroll  ton.  Miss.,  in  the  Winter 
following.  He  remained  for  sixteen  years  pastor  of 
the  church  at  CJrenada.  In  1868  he  received  and 
accepted  a  call  to  tlie  pastorate  of  the  Third  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Jlemphis,  Tenn.  Rev.  Jno.  D. 
Waddel,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  having  been  called  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  Univer- 
sity at  C'larksville,  Tenn.,  resigned  his  position  as 
Secretary  of  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  of 
Education,  in  June,  1879,  and  Mr.  ^  Richardson  was 
elected  in  his  stead  by  the  Committee,  which  has 
power  to  fill  vacancies.  The  General  Assembly  ha-s 
elected  him  annually  since  then.  Dr.  Richardson 
still  holds  the  jiosition  of  pastor  of  the  Third  Church, 
but  his  duties  as  Secretary  are  paramount,  and  when- 
ever the  interests  of  the  cause  require,  he  must  give 
his  whole  time  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Richardson,  James,  was  born  in  Hoiikinton, 
N.  H.,  July  14th,  1817,  the  eighth  in  descent  from 
Ezekiel  Richardson,  who  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
AVinthrop  colony.  He  w;is  the  son  of  a  thrifty  New 
England  farmer,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
district  school  and  at  an  academy  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  home.  His  youth  Wiis  occupied  in  farm 
work  in  the  summer  and  in  teaching  a  country  school 
in  the  winter.  In  1845  he  moved  to  Pitt.sburg,  Pa., 
where,  for  twelve  years,  he  conducted  a  successful 
grocery  business.  Changing  his  residence  to  St.  Louis, 
in  1845,  he  engaged  in  the  whole.salc  drug  business, 
which,  under  his  management,  has  made  the  house 
of  Richardson  &  Co.  second  only  to  the  largest  estab- 
ment  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Tall  and  commanding  in  personal  appearance, 
genial  and  sociable  in  disposition,  Jlr.  Richardson  is 
distinguished  by  strong  common  sense,  unusual 
executive  ability,  and  conservative  wisdom.  These 
qualities,  which  conspired  to  achieve  for  him  remark- 
able success  in  business,  have  also  been  conspicuous 
in  his  religious  and  benevolent  relations.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  an  elder,  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  St.  Louis,  and  has  rendered  liberal  a.ssistance  to 
the  material  interests  of  the  Church.  For  several 
successive  terms  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  and 
served  as  President  of  the  School  Board.     His  general 
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cultivre  and  his  experience  in  educational  affairs, 
together  with  his  deep  interest  in  popular  education, 
liave  rendered  him  an  efficient  member,  and  for  a 
series  of  j'ears  the  honored  President,  of  the  Public 
School  Library  Committee.  To  hisetibrts,  more  than 
to  those  of  any  other  citizen,  is  to  he  attributed 
the  eminent  success  of  the  Public  School  Library. 
During  his  whole  life  in  the  West  Mr.  Richardson 
has  been  a  consistent  and  zealous  Presbyterian,  of 
large  and  liberal  Christian  SYmiiuthics. 

Richardson,  Richard  Higgins,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  Lexington,  K3-.,  [September  4th,  IS'23,  and 
graduated  at  New  Jersey  College  in  1844.  He  was 
ordained,  bj'  the  Presbytery  of  Peoria,  November  19th, 
1848,  pastor  of  North  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  1848-55; 
pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  1856- 
1857;  Marengo,  111.,  1858-59;  stated  supply  at  Eed 
Mills,  N.  y.,  1860— pastor  1861-63;  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Newbiuyport,  Mass., 
1864-68.  Since  1868  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  New  Jersey 
College,  in  1865.  Dr.  Eichard.sou  is  an  excellent 
preacher,  instructive  and  impressive.  He  is  earnest 
in  his  work,  and  blessed  in  his  ministry. 

Richardson,  Rev.  "William,  was  horn  in  Egre- 
mont,  near  White  Haven,  in  England,  and  coming 
to  America,  became  a  resident  in  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  and  studied  with  him.  He  was 
licensed  by  Hanover  Presbytery,  in  January,  1758. 
and  was  ordained  July  13th,  in  the  same  year,  in 
Cumberland  county,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Cherokee 
towns  in  North  Carolina.  The  Indians  tiiking  up 
arms,  the  mission  was  abandoned  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  War.  In  1761,  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  South  Carolina  Presbytery,  and,  in 
1763,  he  was  the  minister  in  the  AVaxhaw  .settlement. 

Richie,  Rev.  William  Nelson,  wa.s  born  in 
Shelby  county,  Teiniessee,  February  15th,  1846.  He 
graduated  in  iloumouth  College,  111.,  in  1873,  and  at 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Xenia,  Ohio,  in  1876.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  First  Pres- 
bytery of  Ohio  (U.  P.),  March  27th,  1h76,  and  or- 
dained and  installed  p;istor  of  the  West  Forty-fourth 
Street  U.  P.  Church,  New  York  city,  November  15th, 
1877,  by  the  Second  U.  P.  Presbytery  of  New  York. 
On  March  20th,  1882,  he  resigned  this  charge,  and 
on  April  25th  of  the  same  year  was  installed  pastor 
of  Westminster  Church,  Philadelphia.  During  his 
connection  with  this  church  he  has  won  its  esteem 
and  confidence;  and  under  his  acceptable  preaching 
and  laithful  pa,st«ral  labor  it  has  received  large  ac- 
cessions to  its  membership.  He  is  earnestly  devoted 
to  his  work  as  a  minister  of  Christ. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  William 
S.  I'lumer,  D.  D.  (then  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 
Richmond),  in  the  month  of  ,Iune,  1843,  he  remarked 
that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  it  would  be  desirable 


to  send  out  a  colony  for  the  establishment  of  another 
church.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  services  two 
gentlemen,  walking  together  ou  their  way  home, 
entered  into  con\ersation  with  regard  to  the  remark 
of  the  jiastor,  and  they  agreed  that  they  would  imme- 
diately make  the  eftbrt  to  induce  others  to  unite  with 
them  in  taking  such  active  measures  as  would  demon- 
strate their  approval  of  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
sermon  to  which  they  had  just  listened.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  enterprise  which 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Second  I'resbyte- 
rian  Church  in  that  city. 

The  first  official  act  w;is  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the 
elders  and  deacons  of  the  First  Church,  when  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  purchase  a  lot  in  some  desir- 
able locality,  and  when  it  was  agieed  to  invite  Mr. 
Moses  D.  Hoge,  of  Prince  Edward,  who  had  just 
completed  his  studies  in  L'nion  Theological  Seminary, 
to  become  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Plumer,  with  a  view 
akso  to  his  taking  charge  of  the  new  enterprise.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  in  a  few  months  a 
lecture-room  wa.s  built  on  Fifth  street,  near  Main, 
and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  after  a  sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Hoge,  from  Luke  vii,  5.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  there  should  he  a  regular  service  in 
the  lecture-room  every  Sabbath  morning,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  another  iu  the  afternoon,  while  the  First 
Church  could  be  opened  for  service  in  the  forenoon 
and  at  night,  so  that  the  members  of  each  congrega- 
tion who  so  desired  could  unite  with  the  other  in  one 
service  every  Sabbath. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2yth  of  January,  184.5,  after 
public  worship,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Session,  held  in 
the  new  lecture  room,  an  opportunity  was  given  to 
the  members  of  the  First  Church  who  wished  to 
unite  in  the  formation  of  the  Second  Church  to  apply 
for  letters  of  dismission,  whereupon  sixty-three  per- 
sons presented  their  apijlications,  and  on  the  4th  of 
February  a  committee  of  Eiust  Hanover  Presbytery 
met  in  the  lecture  room,  and  after  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  John  Leyburn,  D.D.,  the  members  who  had 
received  their  dismission  were  organized  into  a  new 
church,  to  be  known  as  the  Second  Presbyterian. 

It  is  impressive  to  record  the  fact  that  of  the  sixty- 
three  persons  thus  enrolled,  but  seven  now  survive. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1845,  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Second  Church  was  called,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  elders  and  deacons.  Great 
imauimity  of  feeling  prevailed,  and  the  followiug 
persons  were  elected  : — 

Elders,  Mr.  John  B.  Martin,  Jlichael  Gretter, 
Guernsey  L.  Denison  and  Richaid  Sterling. 

Deacons,  Robert  McClellan,  Robert  Cochrane,  John 
M.  Sheppard  and  Robert  A.  Payne. 

At  another  meeting,  held  on  the  12th  of  February, 
Mr.  Hoge  was  elected  pastor,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  the  same  mouth, 
after  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leyburn,  he  was 
ordained    to  the  full    work    of  the   gospel    ininistry 
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ami  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
C'hureb.  The  Rev.  S.  J.  Cassels  presided.  The 
charge  to  the  pastor  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
PlunuT,  and  the  charge  to  the  people  by  the  Rev. 
William  Lyou. 

It  is  proper  here  to  make  a  grateful  record  of  the 
fact  that,  neither  in  the  sending  out  of  a  colony  from 
the  First  Presl)yterian  Church,  nor  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  election  of  ollicers  in  the  Second,  were  there 
any  dissensions.  Brethren  who  for  years  had  found 
how  good  and  pleasant  it  was  to  labor  together  in 
unity,  also  separated  in  harmony,  in  the  full  inter- 
change of  m  utual  aflfection,  animated  only  by  the  desire 
to  extend  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Presbyteriauism  in  the  city. 

Regular  services  having  commenced  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  new  church,  in  a  few  months  it  was 
found  that  the  liuilding  was  too  small  for  the  needs 
of  the  congregation,  and  a  meeting  was  held,  February, 
184G,  and  plans  were  adopted  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  and  commodious  house  of  worship,  the  building 
committee  consisting  of  the  pastor,  Samuel  P.  Hawes 
and  John  M.  Sheppard.  This  work  was  completed 
and  the  church  dedicated  in  October,  1848,  the  ser- 
mon being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Plumer,  from 
Dent,  xx.vii,  31;  "  For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  rock, 
our  enemies  themselves  being  judges."  A  dedica- 
tion hymn  for  this  service  was  composed  by  the  late 
John  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  wa.s  introduced  into 
the  hymn-book  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1866. 

In  the  progress  of  time  this  edifice  also  was  found 
to  be  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  it  was  determined  to  enlarge  it.  This  was 
done  l)y  throwing  a  transept  across  the  eastern  end, 
thus  adding  two  wings  to  the  building,  enlarging  and 
))eautifying  it  at  the  same  time.  During  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  church  building  the  congregation  wor- 
shiped in  "Assembly,"  now  "Mozart  Hall." 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  scarcely  a  communion  season  has  occurred 
without  additions  to  its  membersliip,  not  only  by 
dismissions  from  other  churches,  but  by  tliose  who 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  world  l)y  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  their  faith  in  Clirist.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this  gratil'ying  fact  have  been  during,  or 
immediately  following,  the  absence  of  the  pastor  in 
Europe  and  in  the  East.  The  growth  of  the  church 
has  been  far  less  than  was  desired,  but  it  has  been 
.steady,  and  since  its  organization  there  has  been  no 
feud  or  faction  to  mar  its  peace  or  to  disturb  the 
happy  relations  of  the  pastor  w-ith  its  members. 

During  tlie  year  18.'>'2,  wlien  the  pastor,  in  addition 
to  his  regular  work,  Ijecame  the  Principal  of  a  large 
school  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cniiral  Presby- 
terian, he  induced  his  brother,  Dr.  William  J.  Hoge, 
to  remove  to  Richmond,  to  assist  him  in  his  varied 
labors.  The  Session  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  recommended  to  the  people  to  call  Dr.  Hoge 


as  collegiate  pastor,  that  he  might  aid  his  brother  in 
his  mini.sterial  duties  also. 

This  recommendation  being  favorably  recei\  ed  by 
the  congregation,  Dr.  Hoge  was  invited  and  accepted 
the  call  to  become  collegiate  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  labor  with 
gi'cat  acceptance  and  with  the  most  happy  results, 
until  he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  Westminster 
Church,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In  May,  iM.'jfi, 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction  in 
Union  Tlieological  Seminary.  In  the  Spring  of  18.">!J 
he  became  co-pastor  of  the  "  Brick  "  Church  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  At  the  breaking  out  of  war  he 
resigned  his  charge,  and  returned  to  Virginia.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  took  charge  of  the  Church  in  Char- 
lottesville, and  in  the  Fall  of  18():5  he  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Tabl)  Street  Church,  Petersburg, 
where  his  earnest  labors  abruptly  terminated  a  life 
which  had  not  yet  attained  its  meridian,  on  the  5tli 
of  July,  1864. 

A  long  cherished  desire  of  the  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  Wiis  to  send  out  a  colony  from 
it,  and  to  see  the  organization  of  another  church  by 
members  dismissed  from  his  own  for  that  purpose. 
To  attain  this  end  a  lot  was  purchased  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city,  in  the  direction  where  its  growth 
had  been  most  rapid,  and  where  the  new  houses 
erected  have  been  the  most  tasteful  and  substantial, 
and  a  chapel  was  l)uilt  upon  it,  tlie  chief  contributor 
to  which  was  the  late  Dr.  James  McDowell.  During 
the  year  1882  everything  seemed  to  be  auspicious  for 
the  organization  of  a  new  church,  and  the  Session 
))egan  to  make  inquiry  for  a  young  man  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  enterprise,  when  a  letter  was 
received,  signed  by  all  tlie  iirofessors  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  recommending  Mr.  Peyton  Harri- 
son Hogo  as  a  suitable  jjcrson  for  the  undertaking. 
It  so  hapiiened,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  East 
Hanover  Presbytery  met  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  at 
which  Mr.  Hogo  passed  his  examination  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  His  examination  and 
the  prescribed  lecture  and  sermon  of  Mr.  Hoge 
made  such  a  favorable  impression  that  he  was 
invited  by  the  Session  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  to  take  charge  of  the  new  enterprise. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  a  congregation  was 
speedily  gathered  by  his  ministry.  Accordingly,  on 
the  11th  of  June,  1882,  thirty-six  members  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  having  been  dismissed, 
together  with  live  members  of  the  Grace  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  one  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  committee  of  East  Hanover  Presliytery  or- 
ganized these  memliers  into  a  new  church, to  be  known 
as  the  Fourth  Presbj'terian  Church,  and  on  tlie  1st 
of  October,  1882,  the  Rev.  Peyton  H.  Hoge  was  or- 
dained and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presby- 
terian Church,  Dr.  Mo.ses  D.  Hoge  preaching  the  ser- 
mon, from  Col.  i,  28,  and  delivering  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Read  delivering  the  charge  to 
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the  people.  To  this  date,  August  15th,  1883,  fifty-one 
persons  have  been  dismissed  by  the  Session  of  the 
Second  Church,  to  unite  with  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  elders  of  which  are  George  S.  Cook  and 
Calvin  Wilson,  and  the  deacons  P.  T.  Link,  Willianr 
L.  Wade,  K.  Lindsay  AValker  and  Matthew  Gilniour. 

The  admirable  position  of  this  new  church,  the 
zeal  and  devotion  of  its  members,  and  the  efficiency 
of  its  pastor,  afford  the  best  assurance  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  it  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  churches  in  the  city  of  Richmond. 

Riddle,  David  Hunter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was 
born  at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  April  14th,  1805.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1823,  and  was  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester,  December 
4th,  1828.  He  w:vs  pastor  of  Kent  Street  Church, 
Winchester,  Va.,  1828-33;  of  the  Third  Church, 
l>itt.sbm-g.  Pa.,  1833-57;  of  the  First  R.  D.  Church, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  1857-62.  He  was  subsequently 
President  of  Jefferson  College,  1862-5 ;  Professor  in  Jef- 
fer.son  College,  1865-8;  pastor  of  the  College  Church, 
Canonsburg,  1863-8;  pastor  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va., 
1868-79,  He  now  resides  at  Martinsburg.  Dr.  Riddle 
is  a  gentleman  of  winning  address  and  fine  literary 
attainments.  As  a  preacher,  in  his  earlier  ministry, 
he  occupied  a  front  rank.  His  sermons  were  highly 
finished,  strong  in  texture,  and  eloquently  delivered. 
His  labors  have  been  attended  with  the  divine  bless- 
ing. In  1850  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

Riggs,  O.  C,  D.  D.,  was  a  .sou  of  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Riggs,  one  of  the  early  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
western  Pennsylvania.  He  w;vs  born  in  Fairfield, 
Mercer  county,  Pa.,  April  10th,  1810.  He  graduated 
at  Jeffer.son  College  in  1836;  studied  theology  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny  (now  Butler),  April 
12th,  1839.  He  then  removed  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kaska.skia, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1840.  His  first  charge  was 
Chester  and  Liberty  churches,  in  that  Presbytery. 
Here  he  labored  from  November,  1839,  till  October, 
1845,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the  united  churches 
of  Annapolis  and  Richmond,  in  the  Presb3'tery  of 
Steubenville.  In  October,  1849,  he  resigned  the 
pastoral  care  of  Annapolis,  and  took  charge  of  Rich- 
mond College,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Steubenville. 

In  the  Spring  of  1852  he  resigned  his  position  in 
both  the  church  and  college,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
the  church  of  Sewickley,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Red- 
stone. In  April,  ISGl,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
churches  of  Sharon  and  Clarksville,  Mercer  county. 
Pa.,  in  Beaver  (now  Shenango)  Presbytery.  In  April, 
1863,  he  gave  up  the  Church  of  Sharon,  and  devoted 
all  his  time  to  the  Church  of  Clarksville.  After  five 
years  he  was  obliged,  by  failing  health,  to  desist  from 
all  ministerial  lab:)r,  and  he  therefore  resigned  his 
charge  in  the  Spring  of  1868.     On  April    1st,  1869, 


he  wa.s  appointed  a  Professor  in  the  Ladies'  Seminary, 
Beaver,  Pa.,  and  after  teaching  two  years,  he  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  Beaver  Academy,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  position  for  .some  time,  exhibiting  great 
aptitude  as  an  instructor.  He  died  August  29th, 
1883.  Dr.  Riggs  was  a  sound  theologian,  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  faith,  a  watchful  and  sympathetic 
pastor,  an  instructive  preacher,  and  a  judicious  coun- 
sellor in  all  ecclesiastical  assemblages. 

Riggs,  Rev.  Ellas,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1795,  received  his  license  to  preach  from  thi^ 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  in  March,  1802,  and  for 
some  time  supplied  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.  On  the  2d  of  August  he  was  ordained. 
In  October,  1806,  he  removed  to  New  Providence, 
N.  J.,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  place,  June  10th,  1807.  He  continued 
in  this  pastoral  charge  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died 
February  25th,  1825.  Mr.  Riggs  was  eminently  a 
godly  man  and  a  faithful  pastor,  and  commanded,  by 
his  exemplary  life  and  conversation,  the  affections  of 
his  people  and  the  respect  of  the  community.  He 
entailed  upon  the  world  a  well-trained  family,  that 
does  honor  to  his  name,  and  has  done  good  to  the 
Church  and  the  worhl.  Both  of  his  sons  became 
Presbyterian  ministers,  the  younger  one  being  the 
distinguished  missionary  at  Constantinople,  the  Rev. 
Elias  Riggs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Riggs,  Stephen  R.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  a  de- 
.scendant  of  Edward  Riggs,  of  Wales,  who,  in  A.D. 
1635,  settled  at  Roxbury,  Mass.  He  was  the  sou  ol' 
Stephen  Riggs,  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  his  wife,  Anna  Baird.  In  this 
place,  on  March  23d,  1812,  Dr.  Riggs  was  born. 
When  a  boy,  his  parents  removed  to  Ripley,  in  the 
same  State,  where  he  attended  a  Latin  school,  and  at 
this  time  his  heart  was  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  1834  he  graduated  at  Jefferson  College, 
Canonsburg,  Pa. ,  and  then  passed  a  year  in  the  AVest- 
ern  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Chillicothe. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Williamson,  M.D.,  who  had  been  a 
physician  to  the  Riggs  family,  at  Ripley,  studied  the- 
ology, and  in  the  year  that  Dr.  Riggs  graduated  at  Jef- 
ferson, went  to  labor  among  the  Sioux  or  Dakotas,  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  thus  the 
attention  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  called  to 
missionary  work. 

On  the  first  of  June  that  year,  under  a  commission 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Snelling,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Several 
months  were  passed  at  the  Lake  Harriet  Jlission 
Station,  in  that  vicinity,  studying  the  Dakota  lan- 
guage, and  from  thence,  in  September,  he  went  to 
Lac-(iui-Parle,  and  became  the  associate  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson, the  friend  whom  he  had  known  in  boyhood. 

In  a  small  upper  room  of  the  log  mission  house, 
with  his  wife,  he  lived  for  five  years,  and  here  his 
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son  Alfred,  now  a  D;ikot:i  missionary,  and  two  other 
of  his  eliiUlrcn,  were  horn.  In  1843  he  opened  a  new 
mission  station  at  Traverse  des  Sioux,  and  until  De- 
cember, 1846,  was  in  charge,  when  he  returned  to 
Lac-tiui-Parle  where  he  remained  until  1854,  when 
he  removed  to  Hazlewood  Station,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellow  Medicine,  in  the  valley  of  the  Slinnesota 
river.  Here  he  erected  a  boarding  school  for  Dakota 
children,  where,  in  the  Summer  of  1858,  he  was 
a.ssisted  by  his  son  Alfred,  who  had  graduated  at 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Here  he  cheerfully 
and  patiently  worked  untU  the  Summer  of  1862, 
when  all  his  purposes  for  the  welfere  of  the  Sioux 
were  suddenly  broken  off. 

The  17th  of  August,  of  that  year,  was  a  sacrament;il 
Sabbath  at  his  mission  station,  and  at  that  hour  an 
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outbreak  had  commenced  among  the  nou-Christian 
Sioux,  which  did  not  stop  until  hundreds  of  defence- 
less white  men,  women  and  children  were  brutally 
murdered  and  scalped. 

Hours  before  daylight  of  the  19th,  the  mission 
family  left  their  home,  and  in  perils  oft,  after  several 
days,  sncceeded  in  reaching  a  place  of  safety,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  savages.  Hastening  to  St.  Paul,  Dr. 
Riggs  offered  his  services  to  Gov.  Ramsey,  of  Minne- 
sota, who  commissioned  him  a.s  chaplain  of  the  mili- 
tary expedition  sent  out  to  protect  the  frontier,  and 
punish  the  Indians.  After  the  campaign  closed,  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  in  \'isiting  the  Sioux  in 
prison.  After  the  Sioux  were  removed  to  reservations 
on  the  Missouri  river,  Dr.  Riggs,  while,  during  the 
Summer,  visiting  the  mission  stations  that  were  now 


being  cared  for  by  his  son.  Rev.  Alfred  Riggs,  and  ny 
Rev.  John  P.  Williamson,  the  son  of  his  old  coUeuguc, 
passed  his  'Winters  in  Beloit,  in  completing  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  the  Dakota  language,  which 
was  published  before  his  death.  As  early  as  1839, 
associated  with  Gideon  H.  Pond,  he  prepared  for  the 
press  the  Dakota  First  Reading  Book.  In  1842  he 
prepared  a  book  in  Dakota,  based  upon  (JaUaudet's 
"Mothers'  Primer."  AVith  his  colleagues  in  the 
mission.  Dr.  Williamson  and  Rev.  G.  H.  Pond,  the 
same  year,  he  prepared  a  translation  of  Genesis,  part 
of  the  Psalms,  and  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John, 
which  was  printed  in  Cincinnati.  The  next  year  was 
published  his  translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  Revelation.  In  1850 
he  prepared  "  Dakota  Lessons. " 

To  the  philologist,  the  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
the  Dakota  language,  collected  by  members  of  the 
Dakota  Mission,  edited  by  Dr.  Riggs,  and  printed 
under  his  supervision,  in  quarto,  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  is  a  valuable  work  of  about  400  pages. 
Many  other  works  were  translated  by  him,  which 
want  of  space  prevents  noticing.  ForEngli-sh  readers 
he  wrote  "The  Gospel  among  the  Dakotas, "  and 
"  Forty  Years  among  the  Sioux:"  After  six  months 
of  ill  health  and  patient  suffering,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1883,  he  was  called  to  the  better  land. 

"While  few  missionaries  had  more  privations,  he 
was  always  uncomplaining.  In  bearing,  he  was  free 
from  ostentation,  courteous  to  all.  ^Miile  not  lack- 
ing in  decision,  he  did  not  offend  those  from  whom 
he  was  constrained  to  differ.  The  Dakota  found  him 
reliable  in  his  utterances,  and  therefore  looked  upon 
him  with  respect.  Those  engaged  in  the  Indian 
trade  honored  him,  for  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Christians  of  other  branches  of  the  Church 
loved  him,  for  his  desire  to  do  good.  His  influence  in 
his  family  was  very  happy,  and  three  of  them  are 
engaged  in  mission  work  among  the  Sioux,  and  one 
among  the  Chinese. 

Righteousness.  Righteousness  is  moral  perfec- 
tion; and  that  being  is  righteous  who  possesses  such 
perfection.  God  therefore  is  righteous,  as  having 
righteousness  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  (Ps. 
cxi.x,  137;  Lsa.  xlv,  19).  But  man,  created  upright, 
is  "very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness;"  and 
it  is  the  most  interesting  question  that  can  be  pro- 
pounded. How  are  those  who  have  committed  sin  to 
be  accex^ted  by  a  righteous  God  ?  As  the  observations 
made  here  upon  this  topic  must  necessarily  be  brief, 
it  may  be  well  to  present  the  reader  with  the  sub- 
stance of  De  Wette's  note,  cited  with  approval  by 
Dr.  Alford  (The  Greek  Text.,  note  on  Rom.  i,  17), 
where  the  expression  "the  righteousness  of  God" 
does  not  designate  his  attribute  of  righteousness,  but 
the  righteousness  which  flows  from  and  is  acceptable 
to  him: — 

The  Greek  diJcaiosiine  and  the  Hebrew  tzeddkah  are 
sometimes  taken  for  "virtue"  and  "piety,"  which 
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irc'i  possess  or  strive  after;  sometimes,  iniputativcly, 
lor  "Ireedom  from  blame,"  or  "justification."  The 
latter  meaning  is  most  usual  with  Paul;  dikaiosune  is 
that  which  is  so  in  the  sight  of  God  (Rom.  ii,  13),  the 
result  of  his.justif^'ing  forensic  judgment,  or  of  "im- 
Ijutation  "  (iv,  .'>).  It  may  certainly  be  imagined  that 
a  man  mii/ht  obtain  justification  by  fulfiUiug  the  law; 
in  that  case  his  righteousness  is  an  "own  righteous- 
ness" (x,  3),  a  "righteousness  of  the  law"  (Phil., 
iii,  9).  But  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  a 
' '  righteousness  of  his  o wu  "  which  at  the  same  time 
shall  avail  before  God  (Gal.  ii,  16).  The  Jews  not 
only  hnt'e  not  fulfilled  the  law  (Rom.  iii,  9-19),  but 
could  not  fulfill  it  ( vii,  7-2.5) ;  the  Gentiles  likewise  have 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  divine  wrath 
(i,  24-32).  God  has  ordained  that  the  whole  race 
should  be  included  in  disobedience.  Now,  if  man  is 
to  become  righteous  from  being  unrighteous,  this  can 
happen  ouly  by  God's  grace,  because  God  declares 
him  righteous  (iii,  24;  Gal.  iii,  8),  the  word  signify- 
ing not  only  negatively  to  acquit  (as  in  Exod.  xxiii,  7; 
Isa.  v,  23;  Rom.  ii,  13),  but  positively  to  declare 
riyhteoiis;  never,  however,  "to  make  righteous"  by 
transformation,  or  imparting  of  moral  strength  by 
which  moral  perfection  may  be  attixined.  Justification 
must  be  tiiken,  as  the  old  Protestant  dogmatists  rightly 
took  it,  in  a  forensic  sense — i.  e.,  imjmtaticdy:  God 
justifies  for  Christ's  sake  (iii,  22-28),  on  condition  of 
faith  in  him  as  Mediator:  the  result  of  his  justification  is 
"righteousness  of  faith;"  and,  as  he  imparts  it  freely, 
it  is  "  righteousness  of  God. "  .  .  .  This  justification 
is  certainly  an  objective  act  of  God;  but  it  must  also 
be  subjectively  apprehended,  as  its  condition  is  sub- 
jective. It  is  the  aeijuil/(d  from  guilt,  and  cheerfulness 
uf  conscience,  attained  throui/h  faith  in  God's  grace  in 
Christ,  the  very  frame  of  mind  which  would  be 
proper  to  a  perfectly  righteous  man,  if  such  there 
were — the  harmony  of  the  spirit  with  God,  peace 
with  God.  AH  interpretations  which  overlook  the 
fact  of  imputation  are  erroneous. 

It  may  be  added  in  the  words  of  Hooker,  '  There 
is  a  glorifying  righteousness  of  men  in  the  world  to 
come,  as  there  is  a  justifying  and  sanctifying  righte- 
ousness here.  The  righteousness  wherewith  we  shall 
be  clothed  in  the  world  to  come  is  both  perfect  and 
inherent.  That  whereby  here  we  are  justified  is 
perfect  but  not  inherent.  That  whereby  we  arc 
sanctified  is  inherent  but  not  perfect.' 

Ripley,  Rev.  John  Bingham,  was  born  in 
Ellsworth  township,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  April, 
iwth,  1824;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1846, 
then  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  was 
licensed  by  Burlington  Presbytery.  He  became  an 
agent  for  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union, 
and  labored  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  In  1854  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Mariners'  Clmrch,  Philadel- 
lihia,  where  he  was  exceedingly  faithful  to  the  .sailors, 
nothing  that  he  could  do  for  them  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  books,  visits,  exhortations,  letters  of  entreaty 


and  prayer,  ever  being  omitted.  He  died  in  March, 
1862.  His  record  was  that  of  a  devoted  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  his  death-bed  was  a  scene  of  rapture 
and  triumph. 

Rittenhouse,  David,  LL.D.  This  eminent 
mathematician  was  born  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  April 
8th,  1732.  His  ancestors  were  emigrants  from  Hol- 
land. He  was  emjiloyed  during  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  agriculture,  and  occupied  himself  habitually,  at 
that  period,  withmathematicaLstudies.  While  residiug 
with  his  father  he  made  himself  master  of  ' '  Newton's 
Principia,"  by  an  English  translation,  and  also  dis- 
covered the  science  of  Fluxions,  of  which  he  for  a 
long  time  supposed  himself  to  be  the  first  inventor. 
His  constitution  being  too  feeble  for  an  agricultural 
life,  he  bec,"«me  a  clock  and  mathematical  instrument 
maker,  and,  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor,  pro- 
duced work  superior  to  that  of  the  foreign  artists. 
He  also  contrived  and  erected  an  orrery,  much  more 
complete  than  any  which  had  been  before  con- 
structed. 

In  1770  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  emploj^ed 
him.self  in  his  trade.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  that  city,  and 
one  of  tlie  number  appointed  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  in  1769,  an  account  of  which  he  communicated 
to  the  Society.  His  excitement  was  so  great  on  per- 
ceiving the  contact  of  that  planet  with  the  sun  at  the 
moment  predicted,  that  he  fainted.  He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  employed  to  determine  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
Ijctween  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  He  held  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  from  1777  to  17''^9. 
In  1791  he  wa-s  chosen  President  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  held  the  place  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  June  26th,  1796.  He  was  also, 
in  1792,  appointed  Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  and  continued  in  the  office  till  1795,  when  ill 
health  induced  him  to  resign. 

In  an  euloginm,  pronounced  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  he 
said:  "We  are  assembled  this  day  upon  a  mournful 
occasion.  Death  has  made  an  inroad  upon  our  Society. 
Our  illustrious  and  beloved  President  is  no  more. 
Rittenhouse,  the  ingenious,  the  modest  and  the  wise 
Rittenhou.se,  the  friend  of  God  and  man,  is  now  no 
more.  For  this  the  temple  of  science  is  hung  in 
mourning;  for  this  our  eyes  now  drop  a  tributary 
tear.  Nor  do  we  weep  alone.  The  United  States  of 
America  sympathize  in  our  grief,  for  his  name  gave 
a  splendor  to  the  American  character;  and  the  friends 
of  humanity  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  unite  with 
us  in  lamenting  our  common  loss,  for  he  belonged  to 
the  whole  human  race."  Dr.  Ru.sh  also  said:  "He 
died  like  a  Christian,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all 
around  him,  belie^-ing  in  the  resurrection  and  the 
life  to  come,  and  hoping  for  happiness  from  every 
attribute  of  the  Deity."  The  grave  of  Dr.  Ritten- 
house is  among  those  of  distinguished  men  filling 
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the  burial  ground  of  Old  Pine  Street  Presbj-terian 
Chiuoh,  Pliiladelijliia. 

Roan,  Rev.  John,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  a 
student  at  the  Log  College,  and  taught  on  the 
Neshaminy,  probablj^,  while  completing  his  theo- 
logical course.  He  was  licensed  by  the  New  Side 
Presbrtery  of  New  Ca.stle,  and  sent  to  Hanover,  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  winter  of  1744,  where  he  continued  for 
some  time;  and  the  happy  effects  of  his  ministry 
were  visible  and  lasting.  Soon  after,  he  was  settled 
over  the  united  congregations  of  Derry,  Paxtou  and 
Mount  J03'.  Mr.  Eoan,  towards  the  close  of  life, 
informed  the  Presbytery  that  his  congi-cgations  were 
deeply  sunk  in  debt.  He  was  sent  on  missionary 
tours,  and  at  one  time  spent  eight  weeks  on  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Potomac.  He  died,  October  3d, 
177.3,  and  lies  buried  at  Derry  meeting-house,  on  the 
Swatara,  with  this  inscription  on  his  tomlj : — 
"  Beneath  this  etone 

Are  deposited  the  remains 

Of  an  able  and  faitliful, 

Courageous  and  successful, 

Minister  of  Jesus  Christ. " 

' '  Truths  for  once  told  on  a  tombstone, ' '  says  the 
author  of  "Mark  Bancroft's  Tales."  The  Rev. 
William  Graham,  of  "Washington  College,  Va.,  was  a 
member  of  Mr.  Roan's  church,  and  received  from 
him  the  education  preparatory  to  entering  Nassau 
Hall  an<l  liis  theological  training. 
Robbins,  Frank  L.,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Caniillus, 
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N.  Y. ,  in  1830.     He  graduated  at  Williams  College,  in 
1854,  and  after  enjoying  the  benefits  of  foreign  travel 
pursiu'd    his    theological     studies    at    the    Auburn 
19 


Theological  Seminary.  On  the  completion  of  his 
course  he  preached  a  year  in  connection  with  the 
Professors  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati. 
Returning  to  the  East  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  Green  Hill  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia. 
Here  he  labored  efficiently,  and  with  ever-widening 
influence,  for  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  led  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  with  which  his  name  must  always 
be  prominently  and  most  honorably  identified — the 
Oxford  Presbj'terian  Church,  corner  of  Broad  and 
Oxford  streets,  Philadelphia. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Robbins  the  O.vford 
Cliureh  long  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  sijiritual 
prosperity,  and  for  several  yvars  it  has  been  second 
to  none  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  city  in 
its  contributions  for  benevolent  purposes,  or  in  cog- 
nate exhibitions  of  practical  Christian  eflbrt.  At  the 
date  of  the  last  official  report  the  number  of  commu- 
nicants of  the  Church  was  634.  The  Sunday-school 
numbered  861.  Dr.  Robbins,  as  a  preacher,  is  char- 
acterized by  clearness,  force  and  earnestness.  He 
possesses  these  three  qualities  in  a  marked  degree. 
He  is  the  master  of  a  strong,  direct,  sinewy  English, 
and  is  vigorous  in  thought  and  expression.  He  knows 
how  to  drive  home  truth  by  the  force  of  logic  and 
argument,  and  how  to  win  his  way  by  appeals  to  the 
heart.  His  pulpit  talents  are  rich  and  varied.  In 
May,  1883,  on  account  of  impaired  health,  Dr.  Rob- 
bins resigned  the  charge  of  Oxford  Church. 

Robert,  Christopher  R.,  was  born  in  Brook- 
haven,  Long  Island,  JIarch  23d,  1802.  After  a  mer- 
cantile clerkship  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  five 
years,  he  became  a  principal  in  business,  carrying  it 
on  chiefly  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  In  1830  he 
established  himself  in  New  York,  as  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Robert  &  AVilliams.  In  1862  he  retired  from 
the  firm,  and  in  1863  from  the  presidency  of  a  large 
railway  and  coal  company,  which  he  had  filled,  and 
thus  closed  his  business  career.  Mr.  Robert  served 
as  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Laight  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  Y'ork,  from  1834  to  1862;  associated  for 
the  first  six  months  with  Harlan  Page;  and  for  nearly 
thirty  j-ears  he  was  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
largest  Sunday  schools  in  the  city.  The  property 
put  in  his  possession  w;is  held  in  trust  for  the  Lord. 
He  sent  §4400  to  Hamilton  College  to  aid  beneficiary 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  a  larger  sum  was 
given  to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  The  College 
at  Constantinople,  however,  bearing  his  name  (with 
his  reluctantly  yielded  consent'),  has  beeii  the  princi- 
pal recipient  of  his  broadcast  funds,  about  |114,000 
haWng  fallen  to  it  from  him. 

Robert,  Peter,  a  French  Reformer,  or  Huguenot 
minister,  the  first  i);istor  of  tlie  settlement  of  French 
Protestant  refugees  at  Santee,  S.  C.  He  died  in  or 
before  the  j'ear  171.5. 

Roberts,  James,  D.D.,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
1>.  Roberts,  was  born  in  Montrose,  Scotland,  Christ- 
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mils,  1839.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  this  coun- 
try, when  a  boy.  He  graduated  at  Lafayette  College, 
among  the  first  of  his  class,  in  18G5,  and  at  Trinceton 
Theological  Seminary,  1868.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbj'tery  of  New  Castle,  April,  1867. 
He  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Coatesville,  Penna.,  January  15th,  1868, 
and  entered  upon  his  labors  at  the  close  of  his  semi- 
nary com-se,  May  9th,  1868.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed  May  28th,  1868.  He  has  continued  to 
minister  to  the  congregation  with  great  acceptance,  to  ] 
the  present  time.  His  pastorate  is  now  several  years 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  pastor  in  the  Presbj-tcry 
of  Chester.  He  is  a  close  student,  a  clear  thinker  and 
a  ready  writer,  with  a  good  flow  of  language.  His 
ministry  of  sixteen  years  has  been  one  of  earnest, 
faithful  work,  with  continued  manifestations  of  the 
Master's  approval;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  all  these 
years,  he  holds  a  very  strong  place  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  as  well  as  in  the  confidence  and  resi^ect  of 
the  whole  community  in  which  he  resides.  For  fif- 
teen years  he  has  been  Stated  Clerk  of  his  Presbytery, 
and  was  for  three  years  the  Permanent  Clerk  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and  when  that  Synod,  together 
with  the  other  three  Synods  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
merged  into  one,  under  the  title  of  the  "Synod  of 
Pennsylvania,"  he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  the 
same  position  in  that  body,  and  continues  to  hold  the 
ofiice  at  the  present  time.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the 
Spelling  Reform  Association  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  a  trustee  of  Lincoln  University.  The  trustees 
of  Lafayette  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Di\-iuity,  January,  1883. 

Roberts,  James  B. ,  was  born  of  Quaker  parent- 
age, in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  April  8th,  1823,  the 
youngest  child  of  James  B.  and  Esther  Roberts.  He 
received  no  religious  iustructiou  in  early  life,  but 
was,  from  10  to  20  years  of  age,  almost  wholly  under 
infidel  iuflnence.  He  was  converted  in  the  Spring  of 
1845,  in  Coates  Street  Church,  Philadelphia;  united 
■with  Dr.  Bullard's  Church  in  St.  Louis  in  1848.  In 
1850  he  removed  to  California,  arri^•ing  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  innnediately  connected  himself  with  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  that  church  in  1851;  went  out  to  help  build 
Calvary  Church  in  1854;  was  elected  elder  in  Calvary 
Church  in  1859,  and  was  a  trustee  continuously  from 
1854  to  1881.  He  w;\s  superintendent  also  of  the 
Sabbath  school,  continuously,  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Roberts  severed  his  connection  with  Calvary 
Cliurch  during  the  progress  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Cooiier  Heresy  Trial;"'  and  connected  himself  with 
Howard  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  at  present  an 
elder  in  that  church. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  one  of  the  representative  men  of 
the  Pacific  coast  and  of  the  Pre.sbyterian  Church. 
Strong  in  intellect,  stronger  in  will,  strong  in  frame 
and  stronger  in  faith,  he  inspires  all  who  know  him 


with  confidence  in  his  integrity,  and  imjiresses  all  by 
his  energy,  disinterestedness  and  readiness  to  help 
every  good  cause.  His  influence  is  due  to  the  warmth 
and  steadfastness  of  his  attachments,  promijtuess  to 
act,  skill  to  organize,  vigor  to  e.xecute,  and  more 
than  all  to  his  clear  perceptions  of  truth  and  duty, 
his  singleness  and  firmness  of  purpose  to  do  what  he 
believes  to  be  right.  He  came  to  California  when 
gold  was  the  one  object  of  pursuit,  and  might  haxe 
acquired  large  wealth;  but  giving  and  working  for 
the  various  objects  which  appealed  to  his  generous 
heart  have  kept  him  poor.  He  is  rich  in  faith,  good 
works,  the  ajiproval  of  his  conscience  and  the  esteem 
of  his  brethren. 

Roberts,  Rev.  'WilliarQ  Charles,  D.  D.,  was 
born  September  23d,  1832,  at  Galltmai  near  Abery- 
stwith,  in  Cardiganshire,  South  "Wales.     On  the  28th 
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of  June,  1849,  the  family  landed  at  New  York. 
Some  time  after  AVilliam  entered  the  school  of  Rev. 
Da\id  H.  Pierson.  In  the  Fall  of  1852  he  entered 
the  Sophomore  Class  of  Princeton  College,  where  he 
graduated,  with  honors,  in  1855.  Entering  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  he  completed  a  full  course  in  1858. 
Having  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbj-terian 
Church,  Wilmington,  Del.,  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  in 
June,  1858.  'While  at  Wilmington  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Synod  of  I'hiladelphia  a  trustee  in  Lafayette 
College.  In  the  Fall  of  1861  he  accepted  a  unani- 
mous call  to  the  First  Presb\-terian  Church,  Colum- 
bus, O.  While  at  Columbus  he  acted  as  chaplain  of 
the  State  Senate,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Synod   to  found   a  State  College,   which 
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eventuated  into  AVooster  University.  In  October, 
1864,  he  was  eleoted  Moderator  of  tlie  Synod  of  Oliio. 
On  account  of  the  liealth  of  liis  family  lie  returned 
to  the  seaboard  and  accepted  a  call  to  become  a  co- 
pastor  with  Kev.  Dr.  RIagie,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  installed  December,  1864.  The  rapid 
growth  of  Elizabeth  calling  for  a  new  church,  he 
went  with  the  colony  and  formed  the  Westminster 
Church,  which  was  organized  January  31st,  1866, 
with  one  hundred  members.  He  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  new  enterprise,  Jlarch  7th,  1866. 

Dr.  Roberts  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  Princeton 
College  in  June,  1866;  appointed  by  the  First  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  reunited  Church  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  in 
May,  1869 ;  Chairman  of  the  deputation  sent  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  year  1874;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly's  Committee  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  holding  a  general  Presbyterian  Coun- 
cil; was  honored  with  the  title  of  D.  D.,  by  Union 
College,  SchenecUidy,  N.  Y.,iu  June,  1872;  Modera- 
tor of  the  Syuod  of  New  Jersey  in  1875;  member  of 
the  First  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  that  met  in 
Edinburgh,  1877;  and  is  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  June,  1881. 

Roberts,  Rev.  "William  Dayton,  was  born 
near  Moorestowu,  N.  J.,  July  2Uth,  1852.  He 
received  the  full  course  of  public  school  education  in 
Philadelphia,  graduating  from  Central  High  School 
in  July,  1870.  He  devoted  some  months  as  short- 
hand reporter  for  the  Pliiladelphia  Inquirer;  then  went 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  special  clerk  in  the  office 
(if  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years,  pursuing,  at  the  same  time,  the  studies 
of  the  Theological  Department  of  Howard  University. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  in 
1876,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  Thompson  Memorial 
Church,  BrownsbuTgh,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  for 
five  years.  March  1st,  1881,  he  assumed  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Temple  Presliyterian  Chm-ch,  Philadel- 
phia, of  which  church  he  is  still  the  pastor,  beloved 
by  his  congregation  and  successful  in  his  ministry. 
ilr.  Roberts  is  an  excellent  aud  popular  preacher,  of 
pleasing  address,  sound  judgment,  and  diligent  in 
acti\-ity  in  the  Master's  work. 

Roberts,  William  Henry,  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Holyhead,  N.  Wales,  G.  B.,  January  31st,  1844.  He 
graduated  at  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1863.  He 
was  Statistician  at  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1863-66,  and  Assistant  Librarian 
of  the  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  1867-72. 
He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth, 
December  5th,  1873;  was  pastor  at  Cranford,  N.  J., 
1873-77,  and  since  1877  has  l)eeu  the  popular  Librarian 
of  Princeton  Seminary.  Dr.  Roberts  is  at  present  the 
acceptable  and  efficient  Permanent  Clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Robertson,  Rev.  James  Lovejoy,  was  born 


in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  on  September  5th,  18.37.  His 
j)arents  were  Scotch-Irish,  and  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  (now  United)   Presbyterian  Church. 

He  wjis  gi'aduated  at  Geneva  College,  Ohio,  in  June, 
1855,  and  studied  theology  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Seminary  in  Allegheny  City.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  U.  P.  Presbytery  of  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
on  June  9th,  1857,  and  was  ordained  by  the  U.  P. 
Presbytery  of  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  on  July  12th,  1859; 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  U.  P.  Church  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  On  June  2d,  1867,  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbj^crian  Church  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In 
October,  1870,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  in  October, 
1877,  to  the  Euclid  Avenue  Presbj'terian  Church  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  present  charge  is  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Cortland,  New  York,  of  which  he 
became  pastor  on  November  14th,  1882.  Mr.  Robert- 
.son  preaches  the  gospel  with  fidel  ity  and  force.  As 
a  pastor  and  presbyter  he  is  faithful  to  his  duties. 
The  blessing  of  God  has  attended  his  labors  in  the 
several  fields  he  has  occupied. 

Robertson,  William  W.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Lincoln  ci  )uuty.  Ivy. ,  Deceml>er  6th,  1807.  HLs  father, 
Duncan  F.  Robertson,  was  of  Scotch,  and  his  mother, 
Mary  Do\vning,  was  of  English  origin.  His  college 
course  was  begun  at  Centre  College,  Ky. ,  and  finished 
at  Miami  University,  O.,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1834.  His  theological  training  also  he  received  at 
Miami,  under  the  President,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Bishop, 
and  several  of  the  Professors.  He  was  licensed  to 
l)reach  by  Oxford  Presbytery,  in  1836,  and  ordained 
by  the  same  in  1837.  For  six  years  after  his  gradu- 
ation he  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  Jliami  Univer- 
sity. In  1841  he  came  to  Callaway  county.  Mo.,  and 
took  charge  of  the  churches  of  Fulton  and  Concord. 
In  1851  he  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  Church  of 
Fulton,  his  connection  with  that  church  continuing 
till  1860 — in  all  nineteen  years.  In  addition  to  his 
work  as  pastor,  he  started,  in  1850,  in  Fulton,  a 
Female  Seminary,  which,  as  its  President,  he  con- 
ducted for  ten  years,  and  at  which  hundreds  of  young 
ladies  were  educated.  In  1860  he  removed  to  Con- 
cord, took  charge  of  that  church,  and  sujiiilied  it  for 
eight  years,  during  the  last  four  opening  and  con- 
ducting a  Young  Ladies'  Seminary.  In  1868  he 
returned  to  Fulton,  and  for  five  years  acted  as  agent 
for  Westminster  College.  The  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  have  been  sj)ent  in  voluntary'  evangelistic  labors — 
in  gathering  and  organizing  little  fiocks  and  caring 
for  them  till  some  one  is  secured  to  supplj'  them 
permanently.  As  a  preacher,  he  has  abounded  in 
labors  which  God  has  greatly  blessed.  The  re\-i- 
vals  which  have  attended  his  preaching,  if  they 
were  counted,  would  run  up  into  the  hundreds. 
Presbj'terianism  iii  Central  Missouri  owes  more  to 
him  than  any  other  man.  Aud  Presbyterian  edu- 
cational interests  in  Missouri  might  well  own  him 
as  their  father.     Besides  the  Female  Seininary  which 
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lie  conducted  in  Fulton  and  Concord,  it  was  largely 
his  intlueuce  that  secured  the  location  of  "Westminster 
College  at  Fulton,  and  largely  his  faith  and  energy 
that  kept  it  in  existence  through  troublous  times,  till 
it  has  come  forth  to  do  the  grand  work  it  is  now  doing. 
And  on  his  shoulders  has  rested,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  burden  of  starting  and  sustaining  the  Synodical 
College  for  young  ladies,  located  at  Fulton  in  1871, 
and  now  enjo^'ing  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

Robinson,  Charles  Seymoiu-,  D.  D.,  was  born 
in  Bcimiugton,  Vermont,  March  31st,  1829.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College,  in  1849;  studied  the- 
ology privately,  in  New  York  city,  and  then  passed  a 
year  and  a  half  at  Princeton  Seminary.  For  a  time 
he  was  teacher  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Troy,  April  19tli,  1855.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Park 
Street  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  185.5-60;  pastor  of  the 
Fir-st  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1860-8;  preached  in 
the  American  Chapel,  Paris,  France,  1868-71,  from 
which  last  year  he  has  been  the  popular  and  efficient 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Memorial  Church,  New 
York  city.  From  1876  to  1877  he  was  editor  of  the 
lUustrnted  Christian  Weekly. 

Dr.  Robinson  is  a  gentleman  of  refinement  and 
culture.  In  his  disposition  be  is  of  a  cheerful  tem- 
perament. He  is  a  graceful  and  vigorous  writer. 
The  church  in  which  his  congregation  worships  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  church  edifices  in  New 
York.  His  ministry,  in  the  several  fields  in  which 
he  has  labored,  has  been  crowned  with  success.  As  a 
preacher,  he  is  eloquent  and  forcible.  His  sermons 
are  argumentative,  and  he  will  make  no  sacrifice  to 
declamation,  but  his  mode  of  handling  his  subject  is 
so  original  and  scholarly,  and  so  gi-aphic  and  chaste 
is  his  language,  that  he  is  very  successful  in  arresting 
the  undivided  attention  of  an  audience.  Dr.  Robin- 
son has  published  various  sermons,  and  is  the  com- 
piler of  a  book  of  hymns,  entitled  "  Songs  of  the 
Church  ;  or.  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Sacred  Worship.'' 
He  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Hamilton  Col- 
lege. 

Robinson,  Edward,  D.D.,  LLi.D.,  was  born  in 
Soutbington,  Conn.,  April  10th,  1794.  He  entered 
Hamilton  College  in  1812,  and  always  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  After  graduating,  in  1816,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  was  soon  called  to 
take  a  tutorship  in  Hamilton  College.  In  1823  he 
was  appointed  In.structor  in  Hebrew  in  Andover 
Seminary,  and  sustained  himself  admirably  in  this 
position  for  three  years.  In  1926  he  set  sail  for 
Europe  in  quest  of  philological  opportunities  and 
helps,  such  as  Europe  only  could  aflford,  returning 
to  this  country  in  1830,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture and  Librarian  at  Andover.  Here  he  was  en- 
gaged, in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  in  editing  the 
Biblical  Repository.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he 
removed   to   Boston,  where  he  spent  another  three 


years  in  preparing  his  works  on  "  Biblical  Lexicog- 
raphy." In  1837  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  but  on  condition  that  he  should  be 
permitted,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
professorship,  to  spend  three  or  four  years  in  explor- 
ing the  Holy  Land.  The  fruit  of  this  tour  was  the 
"Biblical  Researches,"  which  he  wrote  at  Berlin, 
spending  two  years  there  for  the  purpose. 

The  publication  of  his  Biblienl  Researehe.':,  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1842,  by  what  Dr.  Robinson  regarded  as  the 
highest  of  all  his  earthly  honors,  the  awarding  to  him 
of  a  gold  medal  by  the  Royal  Geogi-aphical  Society 
of  London.  This  gave  him  a  place  among  the  select- 
est  few  of  scientific  discoverers.  He  made  another 
tour  to  Palestine,  in  1852,  the  fruit  of  which  was 
another  volume  of  the  Researches.  He  contemplated 
and  commenced,  in  1856,  a  great  work  on  Scripture 
Geography.  In  attempting,  in  1859,  to  rewrite  this 
work,  his  health  failed.  He  went  to  Europe  to  find 
relief,  but  sought  it  in  vain.  Returning  to  bis  home. 
he  died,  January  27th,  1863. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  not  only  a  Biblical  scholar  of 
world-wide  reputation,  and  eminently  useful  by  his 
labors  and  publications,  but  he  was  also  a  devoted 
Christian.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  rectitude 
of  his  character,  and  the  elevation  and  purity  of  his 
religious  life.  As  the  last  end  of  all  his  intellectual 
aspirations,  pursuits  and  attainments,  he  sought  the 
honor  of  Him  who  bore  the  cross  for  us  all.  His 
studies,  his  travels,  his  books,  his  instructions,  re- 
dounded, indeed,  to  his  own  fame,  but  his  fame,  with 
his  heart  and  his  all,  he  offered  on  the  altar  of  loy- 
alty' to  his  Saviour. 

Robinson,  Rev.  G-eorge,  was  born  at  Argyle, 
New  York,  graduated  at  L'nion  College  in  1861,  and 
studied  theology  at  the  United  Presbyterian  Semi- 
nary, Allegheny,  Pa.  He  was  stated  supply  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Benson,  Vt.,  1867;  of  the 
church  at  Hobart,  N.  Y.,  1867;  of  the  Tenth  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1868.  He  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Donegal,  September  8th  1868;  was 
pastor  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1868-74;  at  Duncannon, 
1874-7;  and  since  that  time  has  been  Chaplain  U.  S. 
.\.,  at  Fort  Buford,  D.  T.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
pleasing  address,  excellent  spirit,  and  a  preacher  of 
ability. 

Robinson,  John,  D.  D.,  was  born  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Church,  Mecklenburg 
county,  N.  C,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1768.  After 
some  academic  education  in  Charlotte,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Poplar  Tent,  his  college  course  w;i.s 
pursued  and  completed  at  AVinusborough,  S.  C.  He 
studied  theology  under  the  care  of  the  Orange  Pre.s- 
bj-tery;  was  licensed  to  preach  April  4tb,  1793,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  was  directed  b\'  Presbytery  to  visit 
Dupin  county,  N.  C.  That  was  his  first  field  of  labor 
in  the  ministry.  He  w;is  the  instrument  of  much 
good  to  the  church-s  he   organized    or  built  up   in 
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•th;it  couuty,  ami  only  left  them  because  the  eft'eot  of 
the  climate  upon  the  health  of  his  family  rendered  it 
necessary.  He  continued  there  about  seven  years. 
In  1800  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  in  Fayette- 
ville,  but  finding  the  labors  of  the  two  offices  too  ex- 
hausting he  relinquished  both  about  tlie  close  of  1801 : 
then  removed  to  Poplar  Teut,  where  he  remained,  as 
preacher  and  teacher,  about  four  years,  but  was  in- 
duced, early  in  1806,  to  return  to  Fayetteville.  Here 
he  resumed  his  pastoral  labors  and  his  classical  school, 
and  from  among  his  pupils  North  Carolina  gathered 
some  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  He  was  the  f;ither 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place.  He  not 
only  organized  it,  but  received  to  communion  many 
•who  have  been  its  pillars  since.  By  the  entire  com- 
munity he  was  venerated  and  loved.  In  December, 
1818,  he  returned  to  Poplar  Tent,  where  he  passed 
tlie  residue  of  his  days.  His  longest  and  perhaps 
most  useful  pastoral  relation  was  here,  and  it  was  not 
surrendered  until  the  infirmities  of  age  demanded  it. 
He  died  December  14th,  1843.  Dr.  Robinson  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  brethren.  He  was  a  man  of 
consistent  and  elevated  piety.  One  prom  inent  charac- 
teristic of  his  ministrations  from  the  pulpit  was  a 
clear  and  faithful  exhibition  of  the  peculiar  truths  of 
Christianity.  Benevolence,  humility,  firmness  of  jjur- 
pose  and  intrepidity,  were  leading  features  of  his 
character.  His  punctuality  was  proverbial.  Througli- 
out  his  life  he  w"as  a  warm  and  indefatigable  friend 
to  all  tlie  interests  of  learning. 

Robinson,  John,  D.D.,  was  born  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa., 
January  27th,  1814.  When  he  was  about  two  years 
of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Stark  couuty,  Ohio. 
AVhen  he  was  about  eight  years  old  his  father  died, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  sons,  of  whom  he  was  the 
eldest.  Four  years  later  the  family  returned  to  his 
native  place.  In  1831  he  was  indentured  to  the  tin- 
plate  and  coppersmith  business,  in  Cadiz,  Ohio, 
where  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  man  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed  having  ceased 
business  and  given  tip  his  indenture,  and  his  own 
mind  being  turned  toward  the  gospel  ministry,  he 
prosecuted  the  study  of  language,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pa-stor.  Rev.  John  McArthur,  laboring  a 
part  of  every  day  until  he  had  finished  the  course  of 
the  Junior  year  at  college.  Then,  aided  by  the  pas- 
tor and  other  friends,  he  entered  tlie  Senior  Class  at 
Franklin  College,  Ohio,  and  graduated  in  1837, 
dividing  the  first  honor  of  a  class  of  nine  with 
another.  He  studied  theology  at  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Steubenville,  April  8th,  1840,  and, 
after  being  stated  supply  of  the  churches  of  Corinth 
and  Monroeville  for  six  months,  was  installed  their 
pastor,  March  2d,  1841.  In  this  charge  he  remained 
nearly  three  years,  during  which  period  the  churches 
enjoyed  almost  a  constant  revival.  On  June  2d. 
1844,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Chureli  of  Ashland, 


Ohio,  and  in  this  charge  he  has  ever  since  continued, 
in  uninterrupted  peace,  among  an  attached  and 
appreciative  people.  Dr.  Robinson  has  long  been  a 
leading  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ohio. 
He  has  been  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Columbus, 
and  was  prominent  among  the  founders  of  the  Woos- 
ter  University.  But  his  chief  honor  consists  in  the 
steady  increase  of  his  spiritual  flock,  year  by  year, 
during  his  long  pastorate.  His  labors  have  been 
largely  blessed. 

Robinson,  Stuart,  D.  D.,  was  liorn  Xoveraljer 
26th,  1816,  at  Strabane,  Ireland,  and  was  the  sou  of 
James  and  Martha  (Porter)  Robinson.  He  Wiis 
brought  to  this  country  when  about  eight  months 
old,  and  spent  his  early  life  in  the  Kanawha  Valley, 
in  West  Virginia,  where  his  father  died  while  he  was 
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yet  a  child.  He  received  his  preparatory  education 
under  Rev.  James  M.  Brown,  D.  D.,  in  Berkeley 
county,  Va.,  and  Rev.  William  H.  Foote,  D.n.,  at 
Romney,  Va. ;  united,  on  profession,  with  Tuscarora 
Church,  Berkeley  county,  Va. ,  at  about  sixteen  years 
of  age  ;  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College,  Mass., 
A.  D.  1836  ;  went  thence  to  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, in  Virginia  and  spent  one  year,  1836-7;  then 
taught  two  years,  1837-39  ;  spent  nearly  two  years, 
1839-41,  instudyat  Princeton  Seminary;  waslicensed 
by  Greenbrier  Presbytery,  Va.,  April  10th,  1841;  and 
was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery,  October  8th, 
1842,  at  Lewisburg,  Va.  (now  West  Va.)  On  the 
day  of  his  ordination  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Kanawha  Salines,  from  which  he  was 
released  May  8th,  1847  ;  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
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Church  at  Fnmklbrt,  Ky.,  by  the  Presbytery  ofWest  ] 
Lexington,  June  18th,  1847,  and  labored  there  as  , 
pastor  until  released,  September  2d,  18.52  ;  removed 
to  Baltimore,  JId.,  and  supplied  the  Fayette  Street 
Church  (Independent)  in  that  city  nearly  one  year, 
18r)2-^;  then  organized  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  same  city,  and  was  installed  its  pastor 
May  10th,  1853,  and  was  released  therefrom  October 
27th,  1856  ;  was  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and 
Church  Government  in  Danville  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Ky.,  1856-57  ;  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
at  Louisville,  Ky. ,  where  he  Wiis  installed  April  27th, 
1858,  and  released  June  16th,  1881,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  his  health.  He  died  in  Louis\-ille,  Ky., 
October  5th,  1881,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  inthefaitUaud  hope  of  thegospel  he  had  preached. 
Dr.  Robmson  was  a  gentleman  of  f;iseinating  manners, 
and  of  a  kind,  benevolent  spirit.  He  excelled  as  a 
preacher,  and  won  great  popularity.  His  sermons 
were  Scriptural,  logical,  instructive  and  impressive, 
indicating  a  strong,  independent  intellect,  thorough 
preparation,  and  a  heart  earnestly  desirous  of  doing 
good.  He  w;vs  a  vigorous  writer,  firm  in  his  convic- 
tions of  truth,  and  always  ready  to  defend  it.  His 
power  of  ofl;-haud  speaking  was  great,  and  his  delivery 
of  his  discourses  in  the  pulpit  was  so  earnest  and 
emphatic  as  to  largely  augment  their  force  and  effect- 
iveness. He  took  au  active  part  and  exerted  a  strong 
influence  in  the  judicatories  of  the  Church.  His  life 
was  one  of  active  and  extensive  usefulness. 

Robinson,  Rev.  'Williani,  w;is  boru  near  Car- 
lisle, Eugland,  a  little  after  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj-.  On  his  arrival  in  America  he 
took  charge  of  a  school  in  Hopewell,  N.  J.  It  seems 
probable,  also,  that  he  taught  a  classical  school  in 
Delaware,  having  Samuel  Da  vies  for  one  of  his  pupils. 
After  his  conversion  he  soon  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  with  reference 
to  this,  iirosecuted  his  ac;uleraical  and  theologiarl 
studies  at  the  Log  College,  while  he  went  on  with  his 
school.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  by  the 
New  Brunswick  Presb\'tery,  Jlay  27th,  1740,  and  on 
August  4th,  1741,  was  ordained  at  New  Brunswick 
sine  tilido. 

In  August,  1742,  Mr.  Robinson  received  a  call  to 
settle  at  Neshaminy,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  William 
Tennent,  but  declined  it.  The  next  Winter  he  was 
sent  as  an  evangelist,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle, 
to  visit  the  Presbyterian  settlements  in  the  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah,  and  on  the  south  side  of  James  river, 
in  Virginia,  and  the  numerous  settlements  of  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Haw.  He  passed  the  Winter  in 
Carolina,  and,  in  consequence  of  imprudent  exposure, 
contracted  a  disease  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
On  his  return,  he  preached  with  great  effect  to  the 
Presbyterian  settlements  in  Charlotte,  Prince  Edward, 
Campbell  and  Albemarle  counties.  Here  he  was 
waited  upon  by  a  deputation,  that  persuaded  him, 
instead  of  pursuing  his  contemplated  route  to  the 


head  of  the  Shenandoah,  to  return  to  Hanover,  where 
he  preached,  July  6th,  1843,  the  first  .sermon  from  a 
Presbyterian  miuLster  ever  heard  in  Hanover  county; 
and  continued  preaching,  with  great  acccptablcne.ss, 
for  four  successive  days.  The  people,  from  gratitude 
for  his  services,  constrained  him  to  accept  a  hand.some 
present  in  money,  which,  however,  he  appropriated 
toward  the  education  of  Samuel  Davies,  afterward 
the  illustrious  President  Davies,  for  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Robinson  subsecjuently  kept  at  his  work,  part 
of  the  time  in  the  St;ite  of  New  York,  and  part  of  the 
time  in  Maryland,  and  a  rich  blessing  seems  every- 
where to  have  attended  his  labors.  He  wivs  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  congregation  of  St.  George's,  Del., 
but,  in  April,  1747,  before  he  had  yet  been  installed 
over  his  charge,  his  earthly  course  was  finished. 
There  remains  little  documentary  testimony  concern- 
ing him,  but  there  is  a  uniform  tradition  that  he  was 
an  eminently  devout  and  benevolent  man,  and  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  effective  preachers  of  his  day. 
Robinson,  Rev.  'William  M.,  was  born  in 
Indiana  county,  Pa.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege in  the  Fall  of  1841;  and  pa.ssing  through  the 
regular  three  years'  course  in  the  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
on  the  lS)th  of  June,  1844,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Blairsville. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  following,  not  wishing  to 
build  on  another  man's  foundation,  he  commenced 
preaching  in  a  new  field  in  Licking  county,  O., 
within  the  bounds  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Zanesville,  by  which  he  was  ordained 
an  evangelist  on  the  14th  of  January,  1846.  In  due 
time  two  churches  were  organized,  Hebron  and 
Brownsville;  and  in  this  field  he  labored,  with  a 
good  degree  of  encouragement,  for  ten  years  and  six 
months.  In  the  Spring  of  1855  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Church  of  Newark,  O.,  suc- 
cessor to  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Wylie.  This  pastorate  con- 
tinued seven  years,  during  which  the  congregation 
was  considerably  increased,  and  the  membership  just 
doubled.  Then,  for  one  year  and  nine  months,  he 
was  the  stated  supply  of  the  Church  in  Wellsburg, 
W.  Va.,  Washington  Presbytery. 

In  the  Spring  of  1864  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
newly  organized  Second  Church  of  Mercer,  Pa.,  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Erie.  Entering  upon  his  labors 
the  first  Sabbath  of  April,  he  was  installed  on  the 
14th  day  of  June.  Eight  years  and  one  month  were 
spent  in  this  charge,  and  connected  with  these  years 
of  labor  there  was  very  much  that  was  encouraging: 
and  the  charge  was  resigned,  when  Goil,  in  His  provi- 
dence, seemed  to  call  him  and  his  family  to  Allegheny, 
in  the  Spring  of  1872. 

On  the  second  Sabbath  of  July  he  commenced 
preaching  in  the  Providence  Church,  Allegheny: 
accepted  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  and  was  in- 
stalled on  the  first  Sabbath  evening  of  November. 
This  i^astorate  still  continues. 
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Jlr.  Robinson  is  of  lai'ge  frame  ami  fine  personal 
appearance.  He  is  a  model  of  the  foithful  pastor, 
maintaining,  in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other, 
the  unremitting  visitation  of  the  flock  and  the  evan- 
gelical preaching  of  the  Word.  In  the  latter  he  is 
methodic,  instructive  and  deeply  spiritual.  In  the 
delivery  of  sermona  and  iu  addresses  at  the  mercy 
seat,'  he  is  characterized  hy  great  tenderness.  He 
therefore  never  fails  to  mu  the  attention  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  listcnei'.  Of  late  years  he  has  made 
great  sacrifices  in  performing  mission  service  iu  one  of 
the  less  promising  portions  of  Allegheny. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Brick  Church.  The  foun- 
dation or  plans  for  a  %illage,  on  the  site  which  Roch- 
ester now  occupies,  had  been  perfected  in  about  the 
year  1812.  In  181.5  the  population  had  increased  to 
331.  No  church  organization  had  yet  been  formed. 
The  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  on  application,  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  Ministers  Daniel  Taller 
and  Reuben  Parmelee,  and  Elders  Samuel  Stone  and 
Isa;ic  B.  Barnum,  to  "meet  in  Rochesterville,  in  the 
town  of  Gates,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1815,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  expediency  of  forming  a  church 
in  that  place. "  At  the  appointed  time  si.xteen  per- 
sons presented  letters,  assented  to  articles  of  faith 
and  a  covenant,  and  were  constituted  a  church,  Rev. 
Eleazer  Fairbank  preaching  on  the  occasion,  from 
Ephesians  ii,  20-22.  Two  elders  and  two  deacons 
were  elected  and  ordained.  On  the  17th  of  Januarj' 
following,  the  same  Presbytery  installed  Rev.  Com- 
fort Williams  as  their  pastor,  "  in  an  imfinished  store 
on  Carroll  (now  State)  street."  As  the  young  church 
suffered  the  want  of  a  place  of  worship,  aud  were 
pecuniarily  unable  to  build,  some  parties  bought,  of 
Colonel  Xathauael  Rochester,  lot  No.  10,  on  which 
the  American  Express  office  now  stands,  on  the  west 
side  of  State  street,  and  erected  a  frame  building,  to 
rent  to  the  church.  Mr.  Williams  teiulered  to  the 
church  his  resignation  as  their  pastor,  Jlay  l.jth, 
l.'^21. 

The  .society  continued  to  occupy  the  building  until 
their  new  stone  edifice  was  completed,  in  1821,  on 
the  ground  where  the  present  City  Hall  stands; 
and  the  records  in  the  County  Clerk's  office  show 
that,  April  14th,  1825,  "Josiah  Blssell,  Jr.,  Levi 
AVard,  Jr. ,  aud  Ira  West,  agents  or  active  partners  of 
the  Rochester  Meeting  House  Company,"  conveyed 
the  estate  to  Josiah  Bissell,  Jr. 

Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  ;  the  poijulation  had  increased 
to  4274  when  the  village  census  was  taken,  in  Feb- 
rnarj-,  and  to  5273  when  the  State  census  was  taken,  on 
August  1st.  Many  felt  that  the  growth  of  the  church 
did  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  village,  which  was 
fast  extending  its  bounds.  After  many  consulta^ 
tions,  a  church  was  organized,  its  organization  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  Society  some  four  months. 

The  congregation  met  "at  the  usual  place  of  pu))lic 
worship,"  on  the  13th  day  of  March,  1826,  two  elders 


of  the  Church,  Linus  Stevens  and  Silas  Hawley, 
presiding.  They  adopted  as  their  corporate  name, 
"Trustees  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Rochester, ' '  and  elected  as  their  first  trustees,  Timo- 
thy Eurr,  Ashbel  W.  Riley,  Lyman  Granger,  Richard 
Gorsline  aud  Henry  Kennedy. 

"  The  usual  place  of  public  worship  "  referred  to 
was  the  framed  building  then  recently  deeded  by  the 
"Rochester  Meeting  House  Company"  to  Josiah 
Bissell,  Jr.,  and  vacated  by  the  First  Presbyterian 
Society  when  they  took  possession  of  their  new  stone 
edifice,  about  one  year  before.  This  house  was  rented 
of  Josiah  Bissell,  Jr.,  at  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  and  used  until  the  new  church  was  fitted  for 
occupancy.  For  most  of  the  term  Timothy  Burr, 
Benjamin  Campbell,  Aristarchus  Champion,  Richiird 
Gorsliue,  Lpuan  Granger  and  Henry  Kennedy,  be- 
came personally  responsible  on  the  lease. 

December  26th,  1826,  a  Society  meeting  was  held, 
to  acton  the  subject  of  locating  and  erecting  a  house 
of  worship.  Strong  diversity  of  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject of  location  was  manifested.  The  first  resolution 
adopted  w.is  ' '  That  the  site  be  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Genesee  River. ' '  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
select  and  negotiate  for  a  site,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  on  the  2d  of  February  following  the  trus- 
tees took  a  deed  from  Silas  Smith,  of  lot  number  204, 
being  66x165  feet  of  the  ground  now  0(!Cupied  by  this 
edifice,  then  described  as  on  the  corner  of  Hugh  and 
Ann  streets,  for  which  they  paid  $2000.  At  the 
time  there  was  a  dwelling  house  on  its  east  end, 
which  Benjamin  Miner  removed  to  the  sixteen  square 
rods  of  the  west  end.  At  the  same  meeting,  Timothy 
Burr,  Ashbel  W.  Riley  and  Richard  Gorsline  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  procure  a  plan  and  esti- 
mate of  expenses  of  building.  The  committee  exe- 
cuted a  contract  with  Abuer  Hubbard  for  $16,000. 
It  having  been  discovered  that  the  organization  of 
March  13th,  1826  was  irregular,  there  was  a 
re-organization  of  the  Society  Slay  15th,  1827,  under 
tlie  name  of  ' '  The  Trustees  of  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  Village  of  Rochester."  No  cere- 
mony was  observed  at,  or  deposit  made,  in  laying  the 
corner-stone.  The  contractor  promptly  fulfilled  his 
engagement,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Society.  No 
dedicatory  exercises  are  reijorted  or  records  found 
showing  at  what  date  the  new  house  was  completed, 
but  as  annuity  on  its  pews  dated  from  October  1st, 
1828,  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  about  that  time. 
The  revival  attending  the  labors  of  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Finney,  commencing  in  Sejjtember,  1830,  added 
much  to  the  number  and  jieeuuiary  strength  of  the 
Society.  The  new  elements,  demanded  an  advanced 
movement.  They  re-organized  the  Society,  November 
20th,  1833,  under  the  name  of  "The  Trustees  of  the 
Brick  Church  in  Rochester. ' ' 

As  the  Society  grew,  the  want  of  a  larger  house  of 
worship  was  seriouslj'  felt.  The  old  church  was  not 
worth  enlarging,  or  its  shape  adapted  to  it.    May  24th, 
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1858,  the  Society  bonght  lot  109  of  Charles  A.  Carroll, 
aud  added  tifty-six  feet  wide  on  the  south  side  to  the 
church  lot.  In  the  latter  part  of  1839  a  subscriptiou 
was  started  for  means  to  build  a  new  church.  Louis 
Chapiu,  Charles  J.  Haydeu  and  William  Otis,  were 
appointed  a  building  committee.  Drawings  were 
prepared  by  A.  J.  Warner,  architect,  and  the  contract 
let,  March  25th,  1860,  to  Richard  Gorsline  &  Son  and 
Edwin  Taylor,  for  .$39,.'590.  The  closing  exercises  in 
the  old  church  were  held  April  1st,  18lj0.  The 
Washington  Street  Cliurch  being  then  unoccupied,  it 
was  rented  and  occupied  by  the  Society  till  the  last  of 
June,  1861.  The  work  of  the  new  building  was 
prosecuted  vigorously,  and  its  corner-stone  laid  July 
3d,  1860.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.D.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion.  A  box 
containing  a  lajge  number  of  Presbyterian  and  secular 
periodicals,  a  city  directory,  and  many  other  docu. 
ments,  was  deposited  in  the  top  course  of  stone  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  main  tower.  The  church  was 
completed  in  June,  1861,  and  on  the  last  day  of  that 
mouth  a  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  Samuel 
W.  FLsher,  d.d.,  President  of  Hamilton  College,  from 
the  text,  Psalm  xviii,  9.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
newly  bought  ground  and  building,  with  windows, 
gas  fittings,  furnaces,  pews,  cushions,  carpet,  organ, 
chairs,  seats,  settees  and  fence,  was  §61,881.73. 

The  pastors  of  the  Brick  Church,  and  the  dates  of 
their  service,  are  as  follows  :  Rev.  William  James, 
July  24th,  1826,  to  October  14th,  1830;  William  Wis- 
ner,  D.D.,  Mayl.st,  1831,  to  September  22d,  1835;  Rev. 
George  Beecher,  Juue  18th,  1838,  to  October  6th,  1840; 
James  Boylan  Shaw,  D.  D.,  became  pastor  of  the 
Church,  February  16th,  1841,  and  continues  in  this 
relation  to  the  present  time,  very  greatly  blessed  in 
Ms  labors,  and  endeared  by  his  excellent  character 
and  marked  official  fidelity  to  his  congregation,  and 
to  the  whole  community  (see  his  sketch) .  The  mem- 
bership of  the  church  at  present  is  1335.  Eight  per- 
sons who  have  been  teachers  or  scholars  in  the  large 
and  ever-flourishing  Sabbath  school  of  this  church 
have  been  foreign  missionaries  under  the  appointment 
of  the  American  Board,  viz  :  T.  Dwight  Hunt,  to 
Sandwich  Islands;  Edwin  O.  Hall,  to  Sandwich 
Islands;  Fidelia  (Church)  Coan,  to  Sandwich  Islands; 
Alanson  Curtis  Hall,  to  Ceylon;  Henry  Cherry,  to 
Madura;  Maria  (Preston)  Johnson,  to  Siam;  Elijah 
F.  AVebster,  to  Bombay;  Harriet  Seymour,  to  Turkey. 

Rockwell,  Elijah  Frink,  D.D.,  son  of  Jo.seph 
and  Sarah  (Huntington)  Rockwell,  was  born  in  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  October  6th,  1809,  and  was  prepared  for 
college  by  Charles  P.  Otis,  at  Colchester.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1834.  He  then 
taught  school,  to  repay  funds  expended  in  his  college 
course.  In  1835  he  came  to  North  Carolina,  and  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Simeon  Colton,  in  the  Donaldson 
Academy,  in  Fayetteville,  for  two  years.  He  was 
received  under  care  of  FayetteWIle  Presbytery,  N.  C, 
in  1837,  studied   iu  Princeton  and  Columbia  semi- 


naries, and  in  .June,  1839,  was  licensed  by  his  Pres- 
bytery. He  supplied  the  Fayetteville  Church  a  short 
time,  and  in  the  Fall  .of  1840  went  to  Fourth  Creek 
(now  Statesville)  Church,  of  which  he  was  ordained 
pastor  by  Concord  Presljytei-y,  November,  1841.  In 
1850  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in 
Davidson  College,  where  be  remained,  filling  various 
chairs,  till  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  Concord 
Female  College,  in  Statesville,  N.  C,  in  1868.  The 
college  soon  after  changing  hands,  he  engaged  as 
stated  supply  of  several  churches — Bethesda,  Bethany, 
Tabor,  Fifth  Creek,  Concord.  He  still  resides  (May, 
1883)  in  Iredell  county,  N.  C. 

In  .June,   1882,  the  University  of  North   Carolina 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Dr.  Rockwell  has  used  his  pen  frequently,  in  con- 
tributions to  various  periodicals — the  North  Carolina 
Preshj/ierian,  the  Southern  Prmbi/lerian  Review,  and  the 
Historical  Miu/nzine.  of  Morrisania,  N.  Y.  The  titles 
of  his  more  important  articles  are  "  The  Alphabet  of 
Natural  Theology;"  "The  Prophetic  Period  of  1260 
Years;"  "Sketch  of  Rev.  Stephen  Frontis;"  "The 
Early  Conversion  of  Children;"  "Final  Destiny  of 
the  Globe;"  "Sketch  of  Rev.  John  Thomp.son;" 
"Second  Classical  School  in  Iredell."  These  titles 
are  selected  from  more  than  one  hundred  important 
articles  published  by  Dr.  Rockwell.  He  has  been  a 
diligent  .student  all  his  life,  and  has  gathered  vast 
stores  of  knowledge  in  many  departments,  but  has  a 
special  fondness  for  antiquarian  research,  and  unusual 
lines  of  thought.  He  has  always  been  a  faithful 
preacher,  either  as  pastor,  in  his  earlier  days,  or  as 
supply,  during  his  educational  labors.  He  is  still 
working,  with  unabated  zeal,  in  the  vineyard  of  the  ' 
Master. 

Rockwell,  Joel  Edson,  D.  D.,  the  sou  of  Warren 
and  Sarah' R.  (Wells)  Rockwell,  was  born  at  Salis- 
bury, Vt.,  May  4th,  1816.  He  graduated  at  Amherst 
College,  Mass.,  August  24th,  1837,  and  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  June  30th, 
1841.  He  was  licensed  to  jjreach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Columbia.  April  21st,  1841,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed,  by  the  same  Presbytery,  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Valatie,  N.  Y.,  October  13th, 
1841.  He  remained  with  this  charge  until  called  to 
the  Hanover  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  over  which  he  was  installed,  May  4th, 
1847.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1851,  he  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  then  located  on  Willoughby  street. 
Here  he  remained  seventeen  years,  and  under  his 
ministry  eight  hundred  were  added  to  the  church, 
of  which  nearly  one-half  was  by  profession  of  their 
fiiith.  In  September,  1868,  he  removed  from  Brook- 
lyn to  Stapleton,  L.  I.,  at  the  call  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Edgewater,  and  after  a  few  years' 
service  as  pastor,  he  passed  to  his  reward  in  heaven. 
Dr.  Rockwell  was  a  coiLstant  contributor  to  the  re- 
ligious and  secular  press.     He  was  the  author  of  a 
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naniluT  of  valuable  works,  sucli  as,  "Sketches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,"  "  Young  Christian  Warned," 
etc.  Besides  these,  he  published  a  number  of  ser- 
mons and  addresses,  delivered  on  special  occasions. 
He  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Publication,  and  at  one  time  was  the  editor  of  "  77tc 
Snhlmt/i-School  Visitor,"  published  by  the  Board.  He 
was  ai>p<)iiited  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Reuniiiii  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1867,  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kreljs,  who  was  inciipacitated  by  the  illness  which 
terminated  in  his  lamented  death.  He  was  a  good 
preacher,  vigorous  writer,  and  useful  man. 

"  Rocky  Mountain  Presbsrterian,  The."  An 
illustrated  Home  Mission  monthly,  Sheldon  Jack- 
son, D.  D.,  editor  and  proprietor,  Denver,  Colorado. 
This  monthly  was  esUiblished  March,  1873.  It  com- 
menced an  eight^page  paper,  with  four  columns  to  the 
page,  which  was  12x17  inches  in  size.  From  March 
to  December,  1872,  it  was  printed  at  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
January,  1873,  it  was  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  the  form  changed  to  a  four-page  paper,  with 
seven  columns  to  the  page,  which  was  17x24  inches 
in  size.  January,  1874,  a  weekly  edition  was  com- 
menced, and  continued  through  the  year.  In  con- 
nection with  the  weekly  there  was  a  special  illustrated 
monthly  edition,  devoted  to  Home  Missions.  Janu- 
ary, 187.5,  the  paper  returned  to  its  monthly  form, 
giving  increasing  attention  to  its  illustrations. 

During  1879  it  w;is  adoj^ted  as  the  official  organ  of 
the  recently  formed  Woman's  Executive  Committee 
for  Home  Missions,  the  paper  having  been  the 
originator  and  chief  promoter  of  the  movement. 
The  size  being  found  inconvenient  for  use  at  mission 
meetings  it  was  changed,  in  January,  188U,  to  a 
sixteen-page,  with  three  columns  to  a  page,  the  pages 
being  9x12  inches. 

Having  outgrown  its  original  field  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  name  was  changed,  January,  1881,  to 
Presbyterian  Home  3Iissioiis.  January,  1882,  the  paper, 
with  its  mail  lists,  was  presented  by  the  editor  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  is  now  published  by 
them,  under  the  title  of  The  Prmhyterian  Home  Mis- 
xionnri/. 

During  the  years  that  it  was  published  by  Dr. 
.Jackson  its  typographical  neatness  and  admirable 
arrangement  were  due  to  the  interest  in  it  taken  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Monfort  &  Sons,  of  Cincinnati.  The 
editor  was  so  situated  that  he  could  do  nothing  more 
than  furnish  the  material,  and  leave  his  publishers 
to  arrange,  issue  and  mail.  The  editor's  office  was 
in  liis  carpet  bag.  One  month  he  would  be  able  to 
■sit  in  his  study  at  Denver  and  prepare  the  copy,  the 
next  month  he  might  be  exploring  in  Montana, 
and  stopping  off  the  coach  a  day  to  prepare  in  some 
log  cabin  the  copy  for  the  next  paper.  The  third 
month,  reaching  Salt  Lake  city,  he  would  use  the 
comfortable  study  of  Bros.  Welch  or  McNiece,  in 
which  to  prepare  copy.     If  east,  holding  conventions, 


the  copy  would  be  mailed,  it  may  be,  from  Albany 
or  Detroit.  Then,  at  another  time,  from  Alaska  or 
Arizona.  For  years  no  two  successive  copies  would 
be  prepared  at  the  same  place.  It  was  an  attractive, 
progressive  and  instructive  mission  journal,  exerted 
a  wi<le-spread  and  growing  influence  upon  the  de- 
nomination in  mission  affairs,  and  created  a  new  and 
more  intelligent  sympathy  in  home  missions. 

Rocky  Spring  Church,  Franklin  county.  Pa. 
After  a  ride  of  four  miles  from  Chambersburg,  over 
the  tortuous  road  which  runs  over  the  Slate  Hills, 
toward  Strasburg,  we  approach  the  venerable  edifice. 
It  stands  near  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  slopes  grad- 
ually away  in  the  distance,  towards  the  east.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  below  the  church,  on  the  west, 
the  Rocky  Spring  gushes  from  the  hill,  and  spreads 
out  into  a  broad  sheet  of  cold  and  clegr  water  in  the 
vale,  and  after  forming  a  pretty  cascade,  by  falling 
over  an  embankment,  soon  becomes  lost  among  the 
luxuriant  meadows,  and  quietly  wends  its  way  to 
Back  Creek,  into  which  it  empties. 

The  church  is  an  ancient  and  time-worn  structure, 
which  stands  upon  the  hillside,  without  any  orna- 
ment near  it  except  a  single  large  hickory  tree,  which 
grows  near  the  north  end,  and  a  small  cluster  of 
trees  a  few  rods  distant,  toward  the  southwest.  Its 
form  is  nearly  square,  and  is,  in  size,  about  60  by  48 
feet.  It  is  built  of  brick,  upon  a  stone  foundation, 
which  is  several  feet  in  height.  On  the  southern  side 
is  the  front  of  the  church.  There  are  two  doors  by 
which  it  is  entered.  On  the  northern  side  there  is  no 
entrance,  but  there  are  four  windows,  between  two  of 
wliich  is  a  small  square  one,  which  is  immediately 
behind  the  pulpit.  The  window  shutters  are  made 
of  plain  boards,  without  any  panel-work,  and, 
together  with  the  doors,  were  formerly  painted 
red.  Time  has,  however,  nearly  removed  the 
paint,  and  leaves  them  of  a  dark  rust  color. 
The  doors  are  somewhat  more  elaborately  made, 
and,  like  the  window-shutters,  exhibit  the  same  evi- 
dences of  age.  The  arches  of  brickwork  above  the 
windows  and  doors  were  painted  red,  and  form  a 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  There  is  no 
enclosure  around  the  building,  which  stands  alone, 
upon  the  barren  and  dreary  hill.  The  inside  is  in 
correspondence  with  the  exterior  of  the  edifice.  As 
we  enter,  we  observe  the  pews,  formed  very  much 
like  those  of  modern  times,  with  high,  straight  backs, 
and  without  any  paint.  Their  arrangement  is  like 
that  in  our  modern  churches.  The  aisles  are  paved 
with  bricks,  and  in  some  places,  these  having  crum- 
bled away,  limestones  have  been  substituted.  The 
broad  space  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  between  it 
and  the  pews,  is  also  paved  with  brick.  The  floors 
of  the  pews  are  boarded.  The  pulpit  is  old-fashioned 
and  rough.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  extends 
some  feet  from  the  wall.  Above,  there  is  an  oval- 
shaped  sounding-board,  or  canopy,  on  which  is  a 
rude  representation  of  a  star.     A  plain  wooden  case- 
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meut  extcuds  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit,  which, 
together  witli  the  pulpit,  is  painted  a  deep  blue  color. 
The  i^ulpit  is  entered  by  a  staircase,  towards  which  a 
passage,  with  railing  on  each  side,  leads.  In  I'ront 
of  and  below  the  pulpit  is  the  chancel.  It  is  a  square 
enclosure,  with  board  walls,  and  contains  an  old- 
fashioned  walnut  table,  a  bench  formed  of  heavy 
timber,  with  rough  supports,  a  hickory  chair,  and  a 
couple  of  benches  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  en- 
closure. The  ceiling  is  arched,  and  at  the  place 
where  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  meet  there  is  placed 
all  around  the  room  a  narrow  strip  of  board,  which, 
together  with  the  edges  of  the  window  cases,  is 
painted  blue,  similar  to  the  pulpit. 

The  original  church,  which  was  built  about  the 
time  the  ancient  congregation  was  organized,  stood 
between  the  present  building  and  the  graveyard.  It 
stood  pretty  much  In  the  relation  to  the  points  of  the 
compass  which  the  new  church  sustains,  the  front 
being  towards  the  south,  and  smaller  ends  facing  the 
east  and  west.  It  was  erected  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago,  and  was  a  rough  log  building,  a 
story  and  a  half  high,  and  was  built  in  the  rude  style 
of  architecture  peculiar  to  that  early  day.  It  had 
one  row  of  windows  on  the  lower  story,  the  lights  of 
which  were  small  and  few  in  number.  It  was  entered 
by  two  doors,  which  were  placed  in  the  eastern  and 
western  ends  of  the  house.  The  doors  were  small 
and  single;  they  were  made  of  plain  boards,  without 
any  panel- work. 

The  present  building  was  erected  iu  the  year  1794, 
by  ilr.  Walter  Kcatty.  The  old  building  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  place  of  worship  very  well  for  some 
years,  but  as  the  congregation  increased,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  an  addition  to  the  house.  This 
was  formed  by  coiLstructing  a  small  square  building, 
which  was  attached  to  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
and  which  extended  only  one-half  the  length  of  the 
main  structure.  The  roof  wiis  then  continued  over 
it  from  the  original  edifice.  When  completed,  the 
wall  between  it  and  the  church  w;is  sawn  away. 
There  were  no  windows  iu  this  addition,  and  it  was 
consequently  poorly  supplied  with  light.  In  a  few 
years  after  this  alteration  the  increasing  size  of  the 
congregation  demanded  still  more  room,  and  another 
similar  addition  was  built  by  its  side.  These  altera- 
tions gave  the  house  a  singular,  slanting  appearance 
towards  the  south  end. 

About  the  time  the  original  church  was  erected, 
there  was  also  built  a  small,  rough  log  structure, 
about  fifteen  feet  S(iuare,  with  a  wide  fire-place,  and 
a  large  wooden  chimney,  covered  with  mortar,  and 
extending  nearly  along  the  whole  end  of  the  house. 
This  structure  stood  close  beside  the  church  at  the 
uortheastern  end,  and  was  called  the  "  study  house." 
It  was  originally  built  as  a  receptacle  for  the  saddles 
of  the  members  in  rainy  weather,  as,  in  those  early 
days,  they  generally  came  to  church  on  horseback, 
carriages  and  other  vehicles  being  rarely  used.     In 


later  years  the  minister  was  accustomed  to  use  it 
in  preparing  for  the  services,  when  he  chanced  to 
■arrive  before  the  hour  at  which  they  began.  The 
church  .Session  also  met  here  and  arranged  the  busi- 
ness of  the  church  and  examined  candidates  for 
admission  to  membership.  After  service,  the  minis- 
ter would  resort  to  it,  to  prepare  for  any  afternoon 
service  which  was  to  be  held.  The  ' '  study  house  ' 
.stood  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

It  was  in  the  old  log  church  that  its  first  pastor, 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Craighead,  preached  for  many  years. 
There  it  was  that,  in  glowing  terms,  he  preached 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  hope  of  salvation,  and,  after 
the  delivery  of  his  sacred  message,  in  eloquent  and 
patriotic  strains,  exhorte<l  the  youth  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  rise  up  and  .join  the  noble  band  then  engaged, 
under  the  immortal  Washington,  in  struggling  to 
free  our  beloved  country  from  British  oppression.  It 
is  related  that,  upon  one  occasion,  Irom  the  pulpit, 
the  patriotic  preacher  declaimed  in  such  burning  and 
powerful  terms  against  the  wrongs  we  then  were 
suffering,  that,  after  one  glowing  description  of  the 
duty  of  the  men,  the  whole  congregation  rose  from 
their  seats  and  declared  their  willingness  to  march  to 
the  conflict.  There  was  but  one,  tradition  says,  in 
the  entire  assembly,  who  was  not  overcome  by  the 
stirring  appeal  that  was  made,  and  that  was  an  aged 
female,  in  whom  maternal  affection,  recently  caused 
to  bleed,  completely  mastered  both  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  the  love  of  1  iberty.  ' '  Stop,  Mr.  Craig- 
head," she  exclaimed,  "  I  jist  want  to  tell  ye,  agin 
3'ou  loss  such  a  purty  boy  as  I  have,  in  the  war,  ye 
will  na  be  so  keen  for  fighting;  (juit  talking,  and  gang 
ycrsel  to  the  war.  Yer  always  preaching  to  the  boys 
about  it,  but  I  dinua  think  ye"d  be  very  likely  to 
gang  yersel.     Jist  ga  and  try  it." 

In  answer  to  an  urgent  appeal  by  the  pastor  to  his 
congregation,  to  hesitate  no  longer  which  to  choose, 
cowardly  inactivity  or  the  noble  part  of  brave  de- 
fenders of  their  country's  rights,  on  the  following 
Jlondaj',  a  company  was  organized,  and  after  an 
earnest  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  the  Reverend  captain 
placed  himself  at  their  head  and  marched  dft"  to 
battle.  They  joined  the  array  of  Washington,  and 
gave  undoubted  evidence  that  their  courage  was  of 
no  mean  order.  Their  captiiiu  engaged  vigorously  in 
the  war,  and  during  the  hours  spent  in  camp  habitu- 
ally acted  as  chaplain  to  the  soldiers.  After  the  war 
was  over  he  returned  to  his  charge,  and  faithfully 
watched  over  the  congregation  until  the  period  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1799. 

The  graveyard  at  Rocky  Spring,  filled  with  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  pious  and  patriotic,  is  large, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  rough  post-aud-rail  fence.  Over 
the  gateway  is  a  yoke,  extending  from  one  post  to  the 
opposite  one.  Along  the  fence,  on  the  outside  of  .the 
yard,  near  the  gate,  stand  three  or  four  oak  trees. 
These,  with  two  poplar  and  wild-eherry  trees  in  the 
southern  end,  and  a  single  cedar  near  the  centre  of 
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the-  yai<l,  an'  tin-  only  trees  about  the  enclosure.  We 
are  sorry  t()  say  that  this  destitution  of  trees  is  not 
natural,  hut  is  owing  to  the  destructive  propensities 
of  uncultivated  man.  As  we  enter  the  graveyard 
from  the  gate,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the 
fence,  we  meet  the  resting-place  of  the  first  regular 
minister  of  the  church.  When  the  tonil)  was  first 
built,  it  consisted  of  a  brick  wall,  upon  which  a 
large  flat  slab  of  gi'ay  stone  was  placed.  Through 
the  effects  of  time  the  walls  have  sunk,  and  the  slab 
now  lies  upon  the  ground,  broken  into  several  pieces, 
from  which,  when  placed  in  their  jiroper  position,  the 
following  inscription  may  be  read: — • 

"  In  memnry  of  Rev,  Jolm  Craighead,  who  departed  tliis  life  the 
20th  day  of  April,  .\.  D.,  1700,  a;^ed  57  years.  Ordained  to  preach 
tlie  gospel,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Rocky 
Spring,  on  the  llSth  of  April,  A.  D.  1708.  He  was  a  faitliful  and 
zealous  servant  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  oldest  tombstone  in  the  burying-ground  is  of 
slate,  has  a  venerable  and  antique  appearance,  and  in 
the  form  of  tlie  letters  and  the  mode  of  spelling,  dif- 
fers materially  from  the  custom  of  later  times.  The 
stone  is  nearly  round  on  the  top,  and  contains  a  rim, 
cut  into  it  in  a  rough  manner.  Above  the  inscription 
appears  a  representation  of  an  angel's  face  and  wings. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Here  lys  the  body  of  John  Burns,  wlio  departed  this  life  Decem- 
ber ye  2;i,  171)1),  aged  70  years." 

A  marble  slab,  with  the  inscription — 

"In  memory  of  James  McCalmont,  Esq.,  who  dejtarted  this  life 
July  19th,  1809,  aged  72  years," 

marks  the  resting  jilace  of  one  who  was  a  Major  in 
tlie  Kcvolutionary  AVar,  and  became  distinguished  as 
a  brave  and  accomplished  soldier. 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  burial 
ground,  beneath  the  poplar  trees,  are  a  number  of 
pieces  which  form  a  very  beautiful  monument,  al- 
though, for  some  reason  now  unknown,  they  were 
never  erected  into  a  tomb.  On  the  topmost  slab  are 
the  following  inscrijition  and  verses  : — • 

"Jane  Cooper,  was  born  1st  of  July,  1768,  and  (J.  N.)  died,  on 
the  'iGUi  evening  of  June,  179(1, 

"  J(oie  Nichohon^s  respected  dust,  now  here. 

Once  lived  esteemed,  and  shared  health's  warmest  clieer; 

Her  life  seemed  fi.\ed,  as  but  with  age  to  cease. 

Till  fated  accident  jiroduced  disease. 

Young,  wise  and  good  I  she  was  her  children's  guide, 

Tiliss  to  her  partner,  joy  to  all  allied. 

From  tender  youth  she  obeyed,  with  love  and  awe, 

Reason's  religion,  and  her  parents'  law  ; 

So  grew  her  dignifying  strength  of  mind, 

Thougli  firm,  yet  soft,  anil  happily  refined, 

No  afi'ectation,  pride,  or  passion,  stained, 

Nor  harbored  ills  her  candid  breast  prophaned. 
*'  Her  face,  expressive,  spoke  each  thought  sincere, 

Trutli  and  its  friends,  to  her,  were  ever  dear. 

Eager  she  prized  each  social,  virtuoiis  joy  ; 

But  prudent  shunned  the  haunts  which  peace  destroy. 
"For  others'  woes,  her  keenest  sorrows  fli»wed, 

Or  for  the  impious,  wandering  from  their  God, 

Is  she  perhaps,  j'our  guardian  Angel,  still  ? 

0  children  I  live  as  would  obey  her  will. 

So  shall  you  join  her  on  that  happy  shore 

Where  death  or  grief  will  visit  you  no  more," 


In  another  part  of  the  biu'ial  ground  are  three 
graves,  upon  the  respective  headstones  of  which,  the 
following  initials  are  rudely  chiseled  : — 

"PXL 
N  X  L 

M  ■:  L. 

A  few  paces  from  these  is  a  marble  stone,  which  is 
erected 

"  In  memory  of  Mary,  the  wife  '.»f  James  tiibson,  who   departed 

this  life  ,\pril  '2otli,  17 — ,  in  tlie  seventy-first  year  of  lier  age. 

"  .\11  you  that  come  my  grave  to  see 

Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me  ; 

Prepare  for  death,  make  no  delay, 

For  suddenly  I  was  snatched  away  ." 

Tile  first  regular  minister  of  Rocky  Spring  Church 
was  the  Rev.  John  Craighead,  who,  with  others  sus- 
taining the  same  relation,  are  elsewhere  noticed  in 
this  volume.  As  already  stated,  he  joined  the  army 
of  General  AVashington,  in  New  Jersey.  Of  his  valor 
there  can  be  no  question.  ' "  He  fought  and  preached 
alternately,"  says  a  friend,  in  noticing  his  character, 
"breasted  all  danger,  reljHug  on  his  God  and  the 
justice  of  his  cause  for  protection."  He  was  some- 
what celebrated  as  an  humorist.  His  friend,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cooper,  of  Jliddle  Spring  Church,  who  was  also, 
it  is  believed,  cai)tain  of  a  company,  was  with  him 
in  the  same  mess,  as  they  were  congenial  spirits. 
One  day,  it  is  said,  going  into  battle,  a  cannon  ball 
struck  a  tree  near  him,  a  splinter  of  which  nearly 
knocked  him  dowTi.  "Bless  me!"  exclaimed  Dr. 
Cooper,  "you  were  nearly  knocked  to  staves. "  "Oh, 
yes,"  was  his  reply,  "and  though  you  are  a  Conpn-, 
yon  could  not  have  set  me  up, " 

After  Mr,  Craighead's  decease  a  vacancy  existed  in 
the  congregation  for  about  one  J'car,  when  the  Rev, 
Francis  Herron,  afterwards  the  Rev,  Dr.  Herron,  of 
the  First  Church,  Pittsburg,  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled April  9th,  1800,  pastor  of  the  congregation, 
and  continued  so  for  about  ten  years. 

Dr.  Herron  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John 
McKnight,  D.D.,  who  ministered  to  the  people  for 
several  years,  who  was  also  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  John  McKnight,  d.d.,  in  a  pastorate  of  several 
years'  duration.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  A.  K. 
Nelson,  who  was  installed  pastor  of  "  Campljellstown 
and  Rocky  Spring,"  in  1840,  and  had  charge  of  these 
churches  for  a  number  of  years.  The  latter  has  long 
been  without  any  regular  supply  for  its  pulpit.  Once 
it  occupied  an  important  position  among  the  churches 
in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  People  resorted  to  Rocky 
Spring,  from  Loudon,  Mercersburg,  Greencastle, 
Chambersburg,  Culbertson's  Row,  Greenvillage,  Rox- 
bury,  Orrstown,  Strasburg,  aud  from  the  whole  valley 
along  the  mountain  foot,  extending  nearly  to  Ship- 
peusburg.  When  there  chanced  to  be  no  preaching 
at  Middle  Spring,  the  people  of  that  congregation 
were  accustomed  to  worship  here.  But  the  original 
settlers  have  long  since  died,  and  their  descendants, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  have  moved  to  other  re- 
gions, and  persons  from   other  places   (particularly 
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Germans)  have fcikeu  tlieir  places.  These,  generally, 
belong  to  other  deuomiuations,  and  have  deserted 
this  ancient  temiile  of  the  Most  High.  Then,  again, 
other  churches  have  sprung  up  in  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  many  of  those  who  formerly  attended  at 
Rocky  Spring  can  now  enter  the  sanctuary  nearer  their 
homes,  without  the  inconvenience  of  riding  several 
miles,  as  was  formerly  necessary.  All  these  circum- 
stances have  conspired  to  produce  the  present  forsaken 
and  desolate  condition  of  the  church,  and  its  doom 
seems  incviUible.  A  few  short  years  only  will  have 
elapsed  before  the  stranger  will  stand  by  the  totter- 
ing walls  on  the  hill-top,  and  sadly  meditate  upon 
the  past  history  of  the  sacred  pile.  Then  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  cou^'egation  will  have  gone, 
and  no  one  will  be  able  to  recount  the  many  stirring 
events  connected  with  it  in  former  years,  or  reveren- 
tially commemorate  its  departing  glory. 

Rodgers,  Rev.  James  L. ,  is  a  native  of  Ship- 
pcusburg.  Pa.  He  graduated  at  Jetfersou  College, 
Pa.,  in  1847.  After  completing  his  theological  studies 
at  Princeton  Seminary  he  was  installed,  August  .31.st, 
1S.")1,  pastor  of  Mt.  Joy  and  Donegal  churches,  in 
Lancaster  county.  Pa.  Here  he  labored  for  a  few 
years,  acceptably  and  successfully.  Mr.  Kodgers, 
who  has  a  fine  capacity  as  an  instructor,  has  for  a 
long  time  been  teaching  advanced  scholars  iu  his 
flourishing  Institution,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  was  for 
a  year  a  stated  supply  at  Yellow  Spring  Church. 

Rodgers  John,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Boston, 
August  5th,  1727.  His  parents  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1728.  During  the  first  visit  of  AVhitefield  to 
Philadelphia,  iu  1739,  while  preaching  at  night  on 
the  court-house  steps,  young  Rodger.s  pressed  near, 
and  held  a  lantern  for  his  accommodation.  Alisorbed 
and  deeply  interested,  he  became  so  much,  agitated 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand,  the  lantern  fell  from 
his  hand,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  When  little 
more  than  twelve  years  old  he  became  hopefully 
pious. 

Mr.  Rodgers,  resohing  to  enter  the  ministry, 
became  a  student,  iu  1743,  in  the  school  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  S.imuel  Blair,  at  Fagg's  Manor. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Ca.stle, 
Octolier  14th,  1747.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1748 
iu  Somerset  county,  Md.,  where,  iu  a  very  uncommon 
degree,  his  labors  were  blessed.  He  was  installed 
pastor  at  St.  George's,  Del.,  March  16th,  1749.  Here 
the  congregation  rapidly  enlarged;  a  new  house  of 
woi'ship  was  erected,  and  was  soon  too  strait  for  them. 
Tlie  Forest  Church,  near  Middletown,  had  a  third 
part  of  his  time.  In  these  congregations  he  was  very 
zealous  and  successful,  nor  did  he  neglect  the  vacan- 
cies hopelessly  sinking  out  of  existence  all  along  the 
Peninsula. 

Mr.  Rodgers,  ha^dng  declined,  iu  1754,  an  invito^ 
tion  to  visit  New  York  with  a  view  to  settlement,  he 
was  called  thither  iu  January,  176.5,  and  under  the 
advice  of  Synod  he  accepted  the  call.     His  pastoral 


relation  to  St.  George's  was  dissolved  May  18th, 
17G5,  aud  he  was  installed  in  his  new  charge  SeiJtcm- 
ber  4th.  A  considerable  revival  of  religion  almost 
immediately  ensued  ;  a  large  number  were  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

In  the  close  of  February,  177(j,  Dr.  Rodgers,  with 
many  others,  removed  their  families  from  New  York, 
expecting  that  a  speedy  effort  would  be  made  to  seize 
the  city  and  hold  it  for  the  Crown.  He  became  chap- 
lain of  Gen.  Heath's  brigade,  in  Ai)ril,  and  on  resign- 
ing, spent  the  winter  iu  Georgia.  On  his  return  to 
New.  York  the  par.sonage  was  gone,  having  been  con- 
sitmed  iu  the  great  fire;  the  Wall  Street  Church  had 
been  converted  into  barracks,  aud  the  Brick  Church 
into  a  hospital,  and  left  in  a  ruined  state.  Dr.  Rod- 
gers preached  in  St.  Paul's  aud  St.  George's  Episcopal 
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churches,  which  had  beeu  kindly  olfered  for  his  use, 
alternately,  from  November,  1783,  till  June,  17 — . 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  the  Moderator  of  the  first  General 
Assembly,  in  1739.  After  1803  he  ceased  to  preach 
more  than  once  on  the  Sabbath.  He  preached  for 
the  last  time  in  September,  1809.  On  M.ay  7th,  1811, 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  he  entered  into  rest.  His 
influence,  in  his  old  age,  was  most  healthful,  and 
kept  alive  in  our  Church  a  remembrance  of  the  j'ears 
of  the  right  hand  of  the  Jlost  High,  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  revivals,  and  a  longing  for  their  rethrn. 
He  lived  to  see  the  gloomy  clouds  that  hung  over  our 
land  so  ominously  for  years  after  the  Revolution,  roll 
away,  and  to  witness  the  enlargement  and  prosperity 
of  our  Church,  beyond  all  the  most  sanguine  exjiecta- 
tions  of  his  youth. 
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Rodgers,  Dr.  John  Richardson  Bayard, 
was  an  elilur  in  the  First  Presbyterian  C'hureb  of 
New  Yorlc  city  for  a  long  time.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
(listinguislied  clergyman,  Eev.  John  Rodgers,  D.D., 
of  New  York.  He  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  Edinburgh,  and  became  a  practitioner  of 
medicine  in  New  York  city,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  leading  physician  in  the  city  and  a  professor  in 
Columbia  College.  He  w;us  distinguished  for  his 
benevolence  and  high  Christian  character.  Dr.  Rodgers 
was  the  lather  of  the  late  eminent  surgeon,  J.  Kearny 
Rodgers,  of  New  Y^ork,  and  of  the  late  Rev.  Eavaud 
K.  Rodgers,  D.D.,  of  New  Jersey.     He  died  in  1833. 

Rodgers,  Ravaud  Kearney,  D.  D.,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  November  3d,  1796.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1815,  and  at 
Princeton  Seminary  in  1818.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  April  18th,  1818;  spent 
his  first  year  of  ministerial  labor  in  the  West  as  a 
missionary,  and  wa.s  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Troy,  March  14th,  1821.  Before  his  ordination  he 
served  the  churches  of  Sandy  Hill  and  Glen's  Falls, 
N.  Y. ;  as  stated  supply  from  Ajiril,  1820,  until  he 
was  ordained  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  and,  on 
the  same  day,  was  installed  as  their  pastor.  Here  he 
lal>orcd  until  March  9th,  1830,  as  an  ardent,  earnest, 
noble  young  preacher  of  the  Word.  May  5th,  1830, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Boundbrook, 
N.  J.,  and  continued  to  labor  there  forty-four  years, 
until,  overtaken  by  the  growing  infirmities  of  ad- 
vanced aged,  he  was  released,  at  his  own  request, 
October  21st,  1874.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  Athens, 
Ga.,  where  his  only  daughter,  the  wife  of  Robert  L. 
Bloomfield,  Esq.,  resides,  where  he  spent  the  calm 
and  beautiful  evening  of  a  long  and  honored  life. 
His  death  occurred  January  12th,  1879. 

Few  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were 
more  widely  known  or  more  universally  loved  and 
respected  than  Dr.  Rodgers.  As  a  companion,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable  of 
men.  On  public  occasions  he  was  prominent  as  a 
speaker.  He  was  always  a  useful  member  of  ecclesi- 
astical bodies,  from  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  practice  of  the  Church.  As  Stated  Clerk  of 
the  Sj'nod  of  New  Jersey  for  many  years,  he  was 
unrivaled  in  the  discharge  of  all  official  duty.  As  a 
pastor,  he  was  a  model.  He  knew  all  his  peoijle, 
even  the  young  children  and  domestics,  and  was  their 
trusted  counsellor  and  confidential  friend.  As  a 
preacher,  his  sermons  were  instructive  and  fervent, 
and  were  delivered  with  energy  and  impressiveness. 
He  was  always  a  hard  worker,  industrious  and  untir- 
ing until  very  near  his  end,  and  he  was  a  truly  jjious 
man.  He  carried,  everywhere,  a  heart  warm  with 
the  love  of  Christ.  He  lived  iu  the  perpetual  sun- 
shine of  his  Saviour's  presence,  and  rejoiced  to  be 
about  His  work. 

Roe,  Azel,  D.  D.,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  in   1760,   and    two    years    after  was 


ordained.  In  1703  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  afterwards  con- 
nected with  Sletuchin.  During  the  Revolutionary 
war  he  proved  his  patriotism  in  many  ways.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1756,  and  was  a 
trustee  of  the  college  from  1778  to  1807.  The  man- 
ners of  Dr.  Roe  were  more  than  ordinarily  graceful 
and  dignified.  His  preaching  was  distinguished  for 
substantial  excellence,  rather  than  those  qualities 
which  attract  the  multitude.  He  was  universallj' 
and  highly  esteemed  as  a  pastor,  and  was  in  charge 
of  the  same  flock  for  fifty-four  years.  He  died  in 
November,  1815. 

Rogers,  Ebenezer  Piatt,  D.D.,  was  1)orn  in 
New  York  city,  December  18th,  1817.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1837;  studied  at  Princeton 
Seminary  nearly  one  J'ear,  1837-8;  finished  his  theo- 
logical course  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  H. 
Atwatcr,  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  Dr.  Joel  Hawes, 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  licensed  by  the  South 
Association  of  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  June  30th, 
1840,  and  ordained  by  the  Hampton  Association, 
November  4th,  1840.  His  successive  fields  of  labor 
were:  1.  The  Congregational  Church  at  Chicopie 
Falls,  Mass.,  from  November  4th,  1840  to  Ajiril  loth, 
1843.  2.  The  Edwards'  Congregational  Church  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  from  May  17th,  1843 to  Novem- 
ber 24th,  1846.  3.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Augusta,  Ga.,  from  December  10th,  1847  to  April 
6th,  1854.  4.  The  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  from  May  3d,  1854  to  October  1st, 
1856.  5.  The  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  from  November  19th,  1856  to  Jlay 
12th,  1862.  6.  Lastly,  the  South  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  from  June  15th, 
1862  to  April  19th,  1881,  when  he  was  released, 
because  of  ill  health.  Dr.  Rogers  died  October  22d, 
1881.  His  last  days  were  full  of  joy  iu  God  as  his 
strength  and  hope.  He  was  an  amiable,  genial, 
polished  Christian  gentleman,  warmly  beloved  by 
his  ministerial  brethren  and  by  all  the  congregations 
he  successively  served.  As  a  preacher  he  was  lucid, 
imjiressive,  able,  eloquent  and  thoroughly  Scriptural. 

Rogers,  Rev.  Thornton,  was  born  of  Presby- 
terian parents,  in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  Va.,  De- 
cember 24th,  1793.  His  classical  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  classical  schools  of  Dr.  James  Waddel  and 
Mr. William  Robertson.  He  was  made  a  ruling  elder 
at  an  early  age,  under  the  ministrations  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  J.  Armstrong,  D.  D.  His  occtisional  addresses 
in  private  meetings  were  so  pertinent  and  excellent 
as  to  lead  some  of  his  friends  to  suggest  to  him  the 
idea  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  he 
finally  yielded  to  the  suggestion,  and,  after  prose- 
cuting his  theological  studies  under  many  disadvan- 
tiiges,  was  licensed  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  in 
1829.  He  continued  to  reside  on  his  small  farm,  and 
to  preach  to  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
heard  him  with  great  pleasure  and  profit.     But  he 
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ivas  not  permitted  to  serve  them  long.     He  died  j  ust ! 
one  year  after  his  ordination,  in  1S33.     He  was  an 
eminently  devout  and  godly  man,  and  his  death-bed 
presented  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  all-sustaining 
power  of  Christian  faith. 

Rollins,  Hon.  Ed'ward  Ashton,  son  of  Daniel 
G.  and  Susan  Biuney  Rollins,  was  born  in  Wakefield, 
New  Hampshire,  December  8th,  1828.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College,  with  honor,  in  1851.  After 
three  years'  study  of  the  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  in  1854,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Great  Falls.  The  following  year  he  was 
elect<'d  cashier  of  the  Somcrsworth  Bank.  In  185(5 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Hon.  Ichabod  G.  Jordan.  In  the  Spring 
of  1860  Mr.  Rjllius  was  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
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from  Somersworth;  was  re-elected  the  two  following 
years,  and  was  called  upon  to  preside,  as  Speaker, 
over  the  largest  legislative  body  in  America,  iu  1861 
and  1862,  when  the  nation  was  in  the  turmoil  of  a 
great  civil  war.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  bj'  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  Cashier  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue. The  following  year  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Commissioner.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  and  held  this  office  until 
March  8th,  1869,  when,  completely  worn  out  and 
exhausted,  by  mental  strain  and  pressure  of  business, 
he  insisted  upon  his  resignation  being  accepted. 

In  the  Summer  of  1809  Mr.  Rollins  was  elected  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  located  in  I'hiladel- 
phia,  and  in  1872  he  was  elected  President  of  that 
Institution.     After  resigning  this  position  and  spend- 


ing .some  time  in  foreign  travel,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  new  National  Bank — the  Centennial 
National  Bank — and  was  elected  its  President,  which 
office  he  continues  to  hold.  Mr.  Rollins  is  an  ex- 
emplary, active  and  useful  elder  of  the  Walnut  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia;  also  a  trustee  of 
"The  Presbyterian  House,"  and  a  manager  of  "The 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Puldication. "  His  whole  plan 
oflife  is  founded  upon  deep  religious  convictions,  which 
have  never  ceased  to  control  his  private  and  his  offi- 
cial career.  For  his  culture,  social  qualities  and  great 
integrity,  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  know 
him. 

Romeyn,  John  Brodhead,  D.D.,  was  the  only 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dirick  Ronieyu',  D.I>. ,  and  was  born 
at  Marbletown,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  November  8th, 
1777.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  with  high 
honor,  iu  1795;  studied  theology  mainly  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Classis  of  Albany,  June  20th, 
1798.  In  May,  1799,  he  was  set  apart  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  iu  Rhiuebeck, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  labored  more  than  four  years,  with 
great  popularity  and  success.  In  November,  1803, 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  city  of  Schenectady,  where  he  remained  but  a 
single  year,  having,  in  November,  1804,  received  a 
call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany, 
which,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
accept.  At  Albany  he  sustained  himself  iu  his  im- 
portant position  for  four  years,  laboring  with  great 
zeal  and  acceptance. 

In  1808  Mr.  Romeyn  accepted  a  call  to  the  new 
church  in  Cedar  street,  New  York,  which  had  just 
been  established.  Iu  1809  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College  of 
New  Jersey.  In  New  York,  within  a  short  period, 
he  gathered  around  him  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
respectable  congregations  iu  the  city.  Here  he 
labored,  with  marked  success,  until  his  death,  Feb- 
ruary 22d,  1825.  Dr.  Romeyn's  mind  was  of  a  high 
order.  As  a  preacher,  he  stood  eminent,  in  some 
respects  primus  inter  pares,  among  the  great  lights 
New  York  could  boast  of  at  that  day.  Large  audi- 
ences waited  on  his  ministry,  and  it  was  crowned 
with  success.  He  published  a  large  number  of  occa- 
sional sermons. 

Rommel,  Rev.  ■William  Cooper,  was  born  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  December  1st,  1846;  graduated  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1868,  and  was,  for  a 
time,  Tutor  iu  the  Institution.  He  studied  theology 
at  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth,  June  20th,  1872.  He 
was  stated  supply  at  Helena,  Slontaua,  1872-76,  and 
since  1877  has  been  the  faithful  and  efficient  pastor 
of  Gaston  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadeljjhia,  Pa. 

Root,  Rev.  Lucius  Insley,  sou  of  Charles  and 
Elizabeth  Ward  (Douglass)  Root,  was  born  at  Brutus, 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  August  IGth,  1820;  graduated 
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at  Union  College,  in  1847;  stiulied  theology  at  I'rinoe- 
tou,  and  w:is  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth, 
April  18th,  1819.  Mr.  Koot  Wiis  Professor  of  Slathe- 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Carroll  College,  at 
Waukesha,  Wis. ,  which  he  largely  aided  in  founding, 
from  Novemlier  1st,  1849,  until  he  resigned,  Xovem- 
ber  1st,  1852.  He  then  preached,  first  as  stated  sup- 
ply and  then  as  p.istor  elect,  at  Saline,  Mich.,  from 
April,  18,");i,  to  April,  1856.  He  next  labored  at  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  as  stated  supply,  from  May,  1856,  until 
instiilled  as  pastor,  November  17th,  1858,  and  on  until 
released  from  this  chiirge,  February  14th,  1860,  teach- 
ing also  a  boys'  school,  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
from  1856  to  1858.  His  fields  of  labor  after  leaving 
Bay  City  were  as  follows:  At  Ionia,  Mich.,  as  pastor 
elect,  from  Januarj',  186U;  he  was  installed  there  as 
pastor  August  9th,  1860,  and  was  released  July  17th, 
1861.  He  was  installed  as  pastor  at  Medina,  N.  Y., 
October  31st,  1861,  and  was  released  June  27th,  1863. 
He  was  stated  supply  at  Upper  Alton,  111.,  from 
November  1st,  1867,  to  November  1st,  1871.  He  was 
next  at  Shelbj'ville,  111.,  where  he  was  installed  as 
pastor,  May  2d,  1873,  and  was  released  from  his  charge 
April  9th,  1874.  He  then  became  pastor  at  Green- 
castle,  Ind.,  where  he  was  installed  May  19th,  1874, 
and  was  released  January  31st,  1876.  At  Edwards- 
ville.  111.,  he  was  stated  supply  from  March  1st,  1876; 
w:vs  installed  as  pastor  April  8th,  1877,  and  was 
relea,sed  March  3d,  1879.  Soon  after  this  latter  date 
he  entered  upon  the  Professorship  of  Mental  and 
JMoral  Science  in  Park  College,  at  Park ville,  JIo. ,  and 
had  been  engaged  in  his  new  duties  just  one  month 
when  he  died,  very  suddenly.  May  1st,  1879.  Mr. 
Root  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a  consistent  Christian,  a  de\oted 
husband,  a  loving  and  tender  parent,  an  unwavering 
believer  in  the  divine  promises,  a  diligent,  faithful 
and  acceptable  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Bosbrug-h,  Rev.  John,  was  bom  in  Scotland, 
in  1714.  In  1740  he  settled  near  Danville,  N.  J. 
When  past  middle  life  he  entered  the  ministry, 
graduating  at  Princeton  College  in  1761,  preaching 
in  Warren  county,  N.  J.,  in  the  three  united  charges 
of  O.xford,  tireenwich,  and  what  is  now  Washington, 
until  1769,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  churches 
of  Allen  TownshiiJ  aud  Jlount  Bethel,  in  Penn.syl- 
vania,  where  David  Braiuerd  had  been  located 
twenty-two  years  before. 

When,  in  December,  1776,  the  Provincial  Council 
of  Safety  of  Pennsylvania  issued  their  call  for  troops 
for  the  Continental  service,  Jlr.  Ro.sbrugh  enlisted  a 
company  iu  his  own  congregation,  and  at  their  head 
marched  to  Philadelphia  within  a  week  from  the 
date  of  the  call.  On  December  26th  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Council  as  chaplain  of  the  Third  Bat- 
talion of  the  Northampton  County  Militia.  In  the 
memorable  engagement  at  Trenton,  N.  J. ,  on  the  2d 
of  January ,  1777,  he  fell,  pierced  with  bayonet  wounds, 
received  at  the  onset  of  the  Hessians.    Dj'ing  so  early 


in  the  war,  he  has  been  fitly  termed  the  "clerical 
martyr  of  the  Revolution."  He  was  a  man  of  great 
activity  and  energy,  genial  and  cheerful.  Many  of 
his  descen'dants  reside  in  New  York  and  Canada. 
Numerous  anecdotes  illustrating  his  character  are 
given  in  the  account  of  his  life  anil  labors,  written 
by  Rev.  John  C.  Clyde,  "Kosbrugh,  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution,"  18-^0,  jiji.  'S.i. 

Rose,  Rev.  John  McAden,  second  son  of  John 
JI.  and  Jane  S.  Rose,  was  born  iu  Fayetteville,  N.  C. , 
October  16th,  1849.  He  is  the  great  graniLsou  of 
Rev.  Hugh  McAden,  pioneer  Presbyterian  minister 
in  North  Carolina,  and  first  Moderator  of  Orange 
Presbytery,  and  nephew  of  Rev.  James  H.  McNeil, 
former  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  N.  Y.,  aud  of  Rev.  George  McNeil, 
the  founder  of  the  Surth  Cnrnlinn  PiTsbyterian. 

He  was  educated  at  Davidson  College,  N.  C. ,  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina ;  entered  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Va.,  in  the  Fall  of  1870; 
licensed  by  Fayetteville  Presbytery,  Synod  of  North 
Carolina,  June  5th,  1872;  graduated  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Slay,  1873;  ordained  by  East  Han-' 
over  Presbytery,  Synod  of  Virginia,  and  installed 
pastor  of  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  Presbyterian  Chmch, 
December  7th,  1873.  February  1st,  1881,  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
ilemphis,  Tenn. ;  February  1st,  1883,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Rose  is  of  pleasing,  graceful  manners,  quick 
intuitions  and  perceptions,  and  a  wide-awake,  work- 
ing pastor.  He  is  of  strong  convictions  and  ready 
debating  powers,  a  good  presbyter,  a  clear,  logical, 
earnest  preacher,  and,  though  ordained  but  ten  years, 
i  has  already  reached  a  position  of  infiuence  aud  dis- 
tinction. 

Rossiter,  Rev.  Stealy  B.,  was  born  at  Berne, 
Albany  county.  New  York,  May  22d,  1842.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1865, 
and  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
in  1869.  He  preached  a  short  time  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  He  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York, 
September  21st,  1873.  This  is  his  present  charge. 
Mr.  Rossiter  is  frank  and  courteous  iu  nuinner.  He 
is  blessed  with  a  good  judgment  in  what  he  under- 
takes to  do.  He  is  e;irnestly  devoted  to  the  work  of 
saving  souls.  In  the  pulpit  he  is  fervent  and  fluent, 
and  preaches  at  once  with  sincerity  and  efl'ectiveenss. 

Rou,  Lotiis,  a  French  Reformed  or  Huguenot 
minister,  pastor  of  the  French  Church  iu  New  York 
for  forty  years,  1710  to  1750.  He  was  born  iu  Hol- 
land in  1684,  and  was  the  sou  of  a  distinguished 
French  refugee  in  that  country,  Jeau  Rou.  Louis 
was  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry  by  the  Synod  of 
the  Walloon  Churches  of  Holland,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  the  French  Church  in  New  York,  by  the 
Consistory  of  the  French  Church  in  London.  He 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  ability.     He  died  in  New 
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York,  25th  of  December,  1750,  iu  his  sixty-seventh 
year. 

RoTvland,  Rev.  John,  was  a  native  of  Wales. 
He  studied  at  Neshaminy;  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brimswick,  September  7th,  1738,  and 
ou  the  same  day  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Presbytery  for  his  services,  by  the  united  congrega- 
tions of  Maidenhead  (Lawrence)  and  Hopewell  (Pen- 
nington). Presbj'tery,  in  receiving  Mr.  Rowland 
under  their  care,  having  violated  a  standing  rule  of 
the  Synod,  which  required  that  every  candidate,  be- 
fore being  taken  on  trial  by  any  Presbytery,  should 
submit  himself  to  an  examination  on  his  classical  and 
scientific  attainments  by  a  committee  of  the  Synod, 
this  fiict  produced  dissension  among  the  congregations 
to  which  he  was  called.  Jlr.  Rowland,  however,  ac- 
cepted the  call,  and  after  a  time,  his  labors  among 
them  were  attended  with  an  extniordinary  blessing, 
in  a  great  revival  of  religion  iu  both  these  congregar 
tious. 

When  the  division  took  place  Mr.  Rowland  was 
sent  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  to  the  New  Side 
congregations  in  Pennsylvania,  beginning  at  Fagg's 
Manor,  going  as  far  as  Pennsborough  (Carlisle)  and 
Conococheague  (Chambersburg),  and  returning  by 
way  of  Pigeon  Run,  Christina  Bridge  and  Greenwich, 
iu  West  Jersey.  His  labors  during  this  mission  were 
largely  blessed.  He  settled  at  Charleston  and  New 
Providence,  Chester  county,  Pa.  Mr.  Davies  spoke 
of  him,  to  Mr.  Finley,  as  eminently  holy,  and  pecu- 
liarly endowed  with  abilities,  natural,  supernatural, 
and  acquired,  to  win  souls  to  the  Saviour.  Dr.  Hen. 
derson,  of  Freehold,  says  he  possessed  a  commanding 
eloquence  and  many  estimable  qualities.  "WTiitefleld 
said,  "There  was  much  of  the  simplicity  of  Christ 
discernible  in  his  behavior. ' ' 

"Though Mr.  Rowland,"  says  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander, "filled  a  considerable  space  in  the  Church, 
while  he  lived,  as  he  was  a  Boanerges  in  denouucing 
the  terrors  of  the  law  against  impenitent  sinners,  in- 
somuch that  he  acquired  among  the  irreligious  the 
title,  so  often  given  to  faithful  preachers,  '  the  hell- 
fire  Rowland, '  yet  no  word  or  memorial  of  the  close 
of  his  life  remains.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  mar- 
ried, and  to  have  died  early." 

Rue,  Rev.  Joseph,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in 
1784,  and  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Presbj'terian 
Church  at  Pennington,  N.  J.  Here  he  remained  a 
faithful  pastor  for  forty-one  years.     He  died  iu  1826. 

RufCner,  Henry,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  sou  of 
Col.  David  and  Ann  RuHner,  was  born  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  in  what  Is  now  Page  county,  January 
19th,  1789.  He  graduated  at  AVashington  College, 
Va.,  in  1817,  and  commenced  his  labors  as  a  school 
teacher  in  Mercer  Academy,  Charlcstowu,  Va. 

In  1819  he  was  elected  Professor  in  Washington 
College,  Va.  He  studied  theology  with  George  A. 
Baxter,  D.D.;  was  licensed  by  Lexington  Presbytery, 
.50 


in  1819,  and  took  ch.arge  of  the  Church  of  Timber 
Ridge,  Va.  Durtug  the  thirty  years  of  his  connection 
with  Washington  College  he  successively  filled  every 
Professor's  chair,  and  was  its  President  for  ten  or 
twelve  years.  In  1848  he  was  compelled,  by  ill 
health,  to  resign  his  position.  The  next  year  he  left 
Lexington,  and  in  the  year  following  that  retired  to 
a  mountain  farm  in  Kanawha  county,  to  recruit  his 
health.  Here  he  preached,  as  he  was  able,  to  the 
poor  people  scattered  through  the  hills.  After  a  few 
years  he  took  charge  of  the  Church  in  Maiden,  on 
the  Kanawha  river,  six  miles  above  Charleston,  but 
was  compelled,  by  ill  health,  to  give  up  preaching 
the  yeax  before  his  death.  Wliilst  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington College,  he,  for  many  years,  preached  to  the 
churches  of  Timber   Ridge  and   Fairfield,  six   and 
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twelve  mUes  from  Lexington.  When  they  were  pro- 
vided with  a  pastor  he  took  charge  of  New  Monmouth, 
three  miles  from  his  home.  In  alibis  charges  he  was 
greatly  beloved,  and  was  very  useful.  Several 
revivals  of  religion  took  place  under  his  ministry,  in 
which  many  were  added  to  the  Church. 

Dr.  Ruffuer  was  an  untiring  and  enthusiastic 
student  all  his  life.  In  learning,  he  had  few  equals, 
and  no  superiors  in  his  native  State.  Hia  preaching 
was  always  solemn  and  instructive,  and  often  of  the 
highest  order.  In  character,  he  had  peculiar  sim- 
plicity, meekness,  and  unobtrusiveness.  He  was  a 
man  of  few  words,  but  keenly  alive  to  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  of  art,  with  strong  attachments  to 
per.sonal  friends,  aud  great  enjoyment  of  congenial 
society  when  released  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
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college.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  religious  press 
of  his  day,  hesides  publishing  a  number  of  pamphlets, 
some  of  them  quite  important.  He  was  the  author 
of  "The  Fathers  of  the  Desert,"  in  two  volumes, 
' '  The  Predestinarian, ' '  and  a  volume  on  ' '  Monasti- 
cism."  He  died  at  Maiden,  Kanawha  county,  Va., 
December  l~th,  18G1. 

Rumple,  Jethro,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Cabarrus 
county,  N.  C,  March  10th,  1827.  The  first  eighteen 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  a  farm,  varied  by  aV 
tendance  upon  the  country  schools.  About  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  soon 
after  undertook,  by  his  own  exertions,  to  secure  a 
classical  education.  By  teaching  and  attending  neigh- 
boring academies,  he  was  prepared  to  enter  Davidson 
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College,  where  he  graduated  with  distinction,  in  1850. 
He  then  taught  school  for  several  years,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  literary  and  theological  education. 
In  1854  he  was  received  under  the  care  of  Concord 
Presbytery,  and  the  same  year  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  which  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Thornwell,  D.  D. ,  was  then  Professor  of  Theology,  and 
remained  two  years.  He  was  licensed  by  Concord 
Pre-sbytery,  July  31st,  1856,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
same,  January  9th,  1857,  and  installed  pastor  of 
Pro%'idence  and  Sharon  churches,  in  Mecklenburg 
county,  N.  C.  He  served  these  churches  four  years, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Salisbury,  Rowan  county,  N.  C,  in  the  same  Presby- 
tery, where  he  was  installed  pastor,  Xovcmbor  24th, 
1860.  He  has  continued  to  be  the  faithful  and  be- 
loved pastor  of  this  church  until  the  present  time 
(May,  1883). 


In  both  of  these  fields  his  labors  have  been  abund- 
antly blessed.  During  his  pastorate  of  the  Salisbury 
Church  si.x  young  men  have  entered  the  ministry. 

The  high  estimate  set  upon  Dr.  Rumple's  charac- 
ter and  abilities  by  his  brethren  is  shown  by  the 
varied  and  responsible  pcsitions  to  which  they  have 
called  him.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been 
a  Trustee  of  Davidson  College  and  a  Director  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Virginia.  He  has  been  a  com- 
missioner to  several  General  Assemblies,  and  in  Synod 
and  Presbytery  has  served  the  Church  in  well  nigh 
all  the  must  honorable  and  important  positions.  As 
a  pastor,  he  is  prudent,  laborious  and  .synipathizing. 
As  a  preacher,  he  is  earnest,  clear,  tender  and  able. 
As  the  stores  of  his  learning  increase,  so  does  his 
preaching  possess  additional  freshness  and  power. 

Besides  his  pastoral  and  Presbyterial  duties  he  has 
made  excursions  in  the  field  of  authorship.  For  the 
last  five  years,  in  the  N.  C.  Presbyterian,  he  has  been 
writing  up  the  "  History  of  Prcsbj'tcrianism  in  North 
Carolina."  These  sketches,  when  comijleted,  will  be 
issued  in  a  volume,  giving  a  full  account  of  the 
churches  and  ministers  of  his  native  Sbite.  In  the 
meantime  he  published,  in  1881,  a  '  'History  of  Rowan 
county,  N.  C." 

In  1882  the  University  of  North  Carolina  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

With  mental  and  physical  powers  unimpaired  by 
the  labors  of  the  past,  and  with  an  increasing  reputa- 
tion, and,  above  all,  with  a  heart  loyal  to  Christ  and 
His  truth,  may  his  life  be  spared  many  years  to  .serve 
the  blessed  Lord,  who  has  been  in  the  past  his  "Sun 
and  Shield!" 

Russell,  Rev.  Joshua  L.,  was  born  in  Clifton, 
O.,  September  29th,  1845,  and  graduated  at  Witten- 
berg College,  in  that  State,  in  1864.  He  was  stated 
supply  at  Troy,  O.,  in  186G;  ordained  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Miami,  August  17th,  1867;  pastor  at  Sliddle- 
town,  O.,  1867-72;  pastor  of  Park  Cliureh,  Dayton, 
1872-76;  and  took  charge  of  the  Sj^ring  Garden 
Church,  Philadeliihia,  in  1876;  retaining  the  pastor- 
ate for  several  years.  In  1883  he  was  installed  over 
the  Second  Church,  Altoona,  Pa.  He  is  a  graceful 
writer,  frequently  using  his  pen  for  the  periodicals 
of  the  day,  and  as  a  preacher  is  thorough,  direct, 
and  faithful. 

Russell,  Rev.  Robert,  was  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton College  in  1792.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick  in  1795,  and  about  1797 
he  joined  the  Presbj'terj' of  Philadelphia,  and  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Presbj-tcrian  Church  at  Allen  town- 
ship (now  Allentowu),  Pa.  Here  Mr.  Russell  labored 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  died  in 
1827. 

Rutherford,  Edward  Hubbard,  D.  D.,  was 
born  at  Erowns%-ille,  Tcnn.,  February  22d,  1831. 
His  collegiate  course  was  taken  at  Hanover  College, 
Ind.,  where  he  graduated  in  1854.  He  pursued  his 
theological  studies  at  Danville  Theological  Seminary, 
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completing  his  course  iu  1857.  In  1856  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Western  District,  Tenn., 
and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Central  Missis- 
sippi in  1857.  His  first  charge  was  at  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  where  he  remained  nine  years.  In  1866  he 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Petersburg,  Ya.,  remaining  there  until  1872,  when 
he  took  charge  of  what  is  now  the  Grand  Avenue 
Presbj'terian  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  in  1881 
he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Paris,  Ky.,  which  charge  he  still 
retains. 

Dr.  Rutherford  is  one  of  the  strong  men  in  the 
Southern  Church.  He  is  solid  and  intellectual  as  to 
his  matter,  yet  very  earnest  aud  spiritual  iu  his 
manner  of  preaching.  As  a  man,  he  is  kind,  sjon- 
pathetic,  of  remarkably  pleasing  address,  and  with  a 
manner  especially  magnetic  and  winning. 

Rutter,  Rev.  Lindley  Charles,  son  of  David 
and  Mary  Ann  (PottsJ  Rutter,  was  born  at  Pine 
Forge,  Berks  county,  Pa.,  September  3d,  1807;  re- 
ceived his  classical  education  at  Reading,  Pa. ;  studied 
theology  at  Princeton  Seminary' ;  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  22d,  1830;  and 
was  ordained  by  Chillicothe  Presbytery,  April  6th, 
1831,  and  installed  the  same  daypa.stor  of  the  church 
at  Manchester,  Ohio,  which  he  had  pre\-iously  sup- 
plied as  a  licentiate  for  nearly,  a  year.  From  this 
charge  he  was  released  October  4th,  1831;  was  in- 
stalled January  29th,  1833,  pastor  of  the  united 
churches  of  Centre  and  Upper  Perry  in  Pa.,  from 
which  he  was  released  December  24th,  1834;  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Chestnut 
Level  and  Little  Britain,  May22d,  1835;  was  released 
from  the  church  of  Little  Britain,  April  10th,  18G0, 
and  continued  pastor  of  the  church  of  Chestnut  Level 
alone  until  released,  April  13th,  187.5,  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  his  health.  From  this  time  he  resided, 
in  very  infirm  health,  among  the  peojilehe  had  served 
.so  long  and  so  faithfully,  untH  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Chestnut  Level,  Lancaster  county,  Pa., 
March  5th,  1882.  Ha  was  an  earnest,  clear  and  fervent 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  loving  the  souls  of  his  hearers 
and  largely  successful  in  winning  them  to  Christ. 

Ryerson,  Martin,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  1815,  in 
Nen-ton,  N./J.  His  father  was  Thomas  C.  Ryerson, 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Robert  Ogden,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Clio  Hall,  Princeton  College.  He 
graduated  at  this  college  in  1833,  dividing  the  first 
honor,  aud  receiving  the  Latin  oration.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1836,  and  practiced  in  Newark, 
until  1841,  afterward  in  Ne«-tou,  and  then  in  Tren- 
ton in  1853.  In  1844  he  was  a  very  active  member 
of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  present  Constitution  , 
of  New  Jersey.     In  1855  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 


mission appointed  to  revise  the  statutes.  The  next 
year  he  became  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
office  failing  health  comi^elled  him  to  resign  in  1858. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed,  by  General  Grant,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Commissiouers  of  the 
Alabama  claims.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Court,  and  drew  up  its  rules,  but  in  the  Winter 
of  1875  was  comjielled,  by  .sickness,  to  resign.  He 
died  on  the  11th  of  the  following  June. 

Judge  Ryerson  made  a  profession  of  religion  in 
1853.  He  at  once  became  deeply  enlisted  in  the 
work  of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  Bible 
and  Tract  Societies,  and  the  Sabbath  school,  toward 
all  of  which  he  liberally  contributed  according  to  his 
means.  He  w.ts  made  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Newton,  N.  J.  (Old  School),  in  1858; 
w:is  for  several  years  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  for  a  long  time  teacher  of  a  young  ladies' 
Bible  class.  He  represented  his  Presbytery  in  the 
General  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  always  an  active 
aud  influential  member.  He  warmly  approved  of 
the  reunion  and  advocated  it  strenuously.  His 
mind  was  judicial,  logical,  intense.  His  memory  was 
very  tenacious.  His  convictions  were  slowly  matured, 
after  a  wide  survey  of  a  subject.  He  lacked  imagi- 
nation and  sprightliness  in  his  style  of  address,  but 
this  w:us  compensated  for  by  an  earnestness,  clear- 
ness and  forcefulness,  which  made  a  deep  impression 
and  carried  his  audience  with  him.  He  warmly 
admired  "  Jay's  Exercises  for  the  Closet,"  which  he 
daily  read,  iu  course.  He  had  no  taste  for  light  litera- 
ture. 

Ryors,  Rev.  Alfred,  was  born  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  in  1812;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa., 
in  1835,  and  becama  Tutor  iu  Lafayette  College,  where 
he  spent  one  year.  In  1836  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Ohio  University.  After  study- 
ing theology  privately,  he  was  licensed,  in  1838,  by 
the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  He  retained 
his  professorship  in  the  Ohio  University  untU  1844, 
when  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Indiana  University.  During  this  period  he  was  or- 
dained to  preach  the  gospel,  but  was  never  installed 
as  pastor  over  any  church.  In  1848  he  was  recalled 
to  the  Ohio  University,  aud  elected  President,  which 
otfice  he  held  until  1853,  when  he  left  for  the  Indiana 
University,  and  became  stited  supply  of  the  Church 
at  Madison,  Ind.,  until  June,  1854,  when  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  of  Centre  College, 
Ky.  He  was  also  stated  supply  for  New  Providence 
Church,  Ky.,  and  was  co-pastor  (elect)  with  Profes- 
sor Green,  of  the  Second  Cliurch,  Danville,  Ky.  He 
died  May  8th,  1858.  Mr.  Ryors  was  a  good  man,  a 
careful  writer,  and  as  a  Professor  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  his  attainments  and  for  the  success 
with  which  he  taught  his  classes. 
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Sabbath.  Wo  find  a  record  of  the  original  in- 
stitution of  the  S;il)bath  in  Gen.  ii,  2,  3:  "And  on 
the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had 
made,  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he 
had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created 
and  made."  God's  "sanctifying"  the  seventh  day 
can  be  nothing  else  and  nothing  less  than  his  setting 
it  apart  from  a  common  to  a  .sacred  use.  And  for 
whose  sacred  use  ?  Beyond  all  doubt  for  theirs  for 
whom  all  days  were  made.  And  in  what  way  did 
he  "bless"  it?  Certainly  by  ordaining  it  to  be  a 
day  of  special  blessedness  to  those  for  whose  observ- 
ance and  benefit  it  was  thus  specially  separated  and 
blest.  The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is  as- 
certained by  the  testimony  of  Him  who  ' '  is  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath."  He  aflirms  that  "it  was  made  for 
man,"  an  early  and  highly  important  provision  for 
the  whole  race,  and  made  by  the  express  authority 
and  appointment  of  God,  the  Creator  of  man,  and 
the  rightful  disposer  of  all  days  and  times.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  patri.archs,  long  before  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, and  all,  even  the  most  ancient  heathen,  na- 
tions, distinguished  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days, 
which  no  appearances  in  nature  could  have  sug- 
gested, and  which,  therefore,  must  have  resulted 
from  the  early  appointment  of  a  weekly  Sabbath. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  earliest  pagan  ^vriters,  par- 
ticularly Homer  and  Hesiod,  speak  of  the  seventh 
d;iy  as  peculiarly  siicred.  The  latter  styles  this  day 
"the  illustrious  light  of  the  .sun;"  the  former  has 
this  verse:  "Then  came  the  .seventh  day,  which  is 
holy."  To  this  day  of  sacred  rest,  as  ordained  by 
God,  and  as  known  to  be  thus  ordained,  Moses 
referred  the  Israelites  on  the  occasion  of  manna  being 
miraculously  furnished  to  them  in  the  wilderness : 
"And  Moses  said,  eat  that  to-day,  for  to-day  is  a 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord;  to-day  ye  shall  not  find 
manna  in  the  field.  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it;  but 
on  the  seventh  day,  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be 
none  "  (Ex.  xvi,  25,  26).  Moses  evidently  takes  for 
granted  that  the  people  were  acquainted  with  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  this  their  conduct 
gave  proof.  They  had  been  previously  commanded 
to  gather  daily  of  the  manna  only  wh.at  was  sufficient 
for  the  daily  supply  of  themselves  and  families;  yet, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  Sabbath  they,  of  their  own 
accord,  gathered  twice  as  much  as  they  were  wont  to 
gather.  For  this  no  other  reason  can  be  assigned 
than  that,  aware  that  the  seventh  day  w:is  the  Sab- 
bath, they  made  this  provision  jireviously,  that  they 


might  not  violate  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath.  The  con- 
duct of  the  people  and  of  Moses  evinced  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  institution,  and  the  design  of 
Moses  was  to  remind  them  of  it,  and  admonish  them 
of  the  necessity  of  observing  it  siK'redly,  and  that  a 
special  dispensation  of  manna  would  permit  them  to 
observe  it,  and  distinctly  show  the  will  of  God  in 
that  matter. 

At  Mount  Sinai  the  Sabbath  was  solemnly  revered 
and  confirmed  (Exod.  xx,  8,  9,  10,  11).  Here,  when, 
after  their  fifty  days'  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
God  gave  the  children  of  Israel  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  langu;ige  was  ' '  Remember  the  Sabbath-day, 
to  keep  it  holy. "  It  is  not,  ' '  Sanctify  the  Sabbath, ' ' 
hnt  "  remember  to  sanctify  it."  The  day  was  some- 
thing to  be  remembered;  it  was  no  novel  observance 
first  given  by  Moses,  but  one  long  before  known  and 
of  ancient  date.  And  the  reason  for  it  runs  back  to 
the  creation,  and  entwines  itself  with  the  original 
institution  and  blessing:  "Bemember  the  Sabbath-day 
to  keep  it  holy,  for  in  six  daj's  the  Lord  thy  God 
ereated  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that 
in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  d.ay ;  wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath-day  and  hallowed  it. "  The 
position  which  the  Sabbath  holds  in  the  Decalogue 
proves  that  the  day  is  to  be  universally  and  perpetu- 
ally observed.  Of  the  Ten  Commandments  given  on 
Mount  Sinai,  nine  are  confessedly  not  Hebrew,  nor 
temporary,  nor  ritual,  but  of  essential  duty  and  uni- 
versal obligation,  presenting,  in  fine,  an  epitome  of 
practical  religion  and  ethics,  from  which  we  can  take 
nothing  without  leaving  a  lacuna  to  be  deprecated;  to 
which  we  ciin  add  nothing  that  would  not  hold  a 
secondary  place,  as  compared  w  ith  either  of  the  nine. 
With  these,  fourth  in  the  series,  preceded  by  the  law 
which  interdicts  blasphemy,  the  most  audacious  of 
sins  against  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  and  followed  by 
the  law  which  enjoins  filial  piety,  the  first  and  most 
sacred  in  the  catalogue  of  relative  duties  and  the 
founfciin-head  of  all  social  virtues,  stands  the  precept, 
"  Ke member  the  Sabbath  day,  to  kecj)  it  holy. "  If 
this  be  a  mere  provision  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  why  is 
it  here,  and  not  rather  in  Leviticus,  along  with  the 
feast-days  ?  Its  place  clearly  indicates  that  it  was 
regarded,  at  least  by  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
as,  like  the  rest,  a  law  of  divine  enactment,  intrinsic 
fitness,  and  universal  obligation.  Our  Saviour  and 
His  apostles  evidently  take  this  ground.  They  never 
represent  the  Hebrew  ritual  as  binding  on  any  but 
the  posterity  of  Jacob,  or  as  permanently  binding  on 
them,  but  they  repeatedly  cite  the  D;'calogue  as  of 
universal  and  perpetual  obligation,  and  Jesus  quotes 
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it  in  answer  to  the  question,  ' '  "WTiat  shall  I  do  that  I 
may  inherit  eternal  life?"  He  also  says,  without 
limitation  or  qualification,  ' '  The  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,"  not  for  the  Hebrews,  but  for  all  men;  and 
in  claiming  as  appropriate  for  its  observance  works 
of  love  and  charity,  he  implies  that  there  are  other 
works,  in  themselves  innocent  and  right,  from  which 
it  is  a  duty  to  abstain  on  the  Sabbath.  Yet  more,  he 
cites  God's  beneficent  activity  during  the  Sabbath  of 
creation,  as  the  precedent  for  His  own  beneficent 
activity  on  the  weekly  Sabbath — "  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work." 

The  change  in  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the 
first  day  falls  in  with  the  changes  that  were  intro- 
duced in  the  external  organization  of  the  Church  of 
God  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Everything 
was  changed  by  the  example  and  authority  of  the 
divine  Author  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  'WTiat 
was  Jewish  was  done  away,  because  the  Gentiles 
were  now  called  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  all 
monopoly  of  religious  privileges  was  abolished.  The 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Levitical  law  were  repealed ; 
the  pre-figuratious  of  that  whole  shadowy  system 
were  superseded  by  the  reality,  while  all  that  could 
be  permanently  valuable  was  modified.  The  Jewish 
priesthood  was  superseded  by  the  Christian  ministry, 
the  Jewish  Passover  by  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  rite 
of  circumcision  by  baptism,  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
by  the  Lord's  Day. 

In  consequence  of  the  change  just  noticed,  imme- 
diately after  the  resurrection  of  Christ  the  disciples 
began  to  assemble  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
by  meeting  repeatedly  with  them  on  that  day  He  gave 
countenance  to  the  practice.  It  was  continued  after 
His  ascension,  and  after  the  mission  of  the  Holj' 
Ghost,  whose  ofiice  it  was  to  lead  them  into  all  the 
truth.  Thus  at  Troas,  when  the  disciples  came 
together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Paul  preached 
to  them  (Acts  xx,  7),  and  the  time  of  meeting  is  mani- 
festly mentioned  as  the  usual  one.  On  that  day  the 
Corinthians  were  commanded  to  lay  by  them  in  store 
as  the  Lord  had  prospered  them  (1  Cor.  xvi,  2),  and 
it  is  rea.sonable  to  think  that  the  first  day  was  .speci- 
fied as  the  proper  time  to  make  collections  for  the 
poor,  because  it  was  consecrated  to  religious  duties. 
Christians  are  exhorted  ' '  not  to  forsake  the  assem- 
bling  of  themselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some 
is"  (Ileb.  x,  25).  This,  of  course,  implies  fixed  times 
for  such  public  acts,  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive, 
since  such  public  assemblies  must  be  held  on  some 
day,  that  any  day  could  more  commend  itself  to  them 
and  to  us  than  that  which  commemorates  the  cardinal 
event  in  the  history  of  Christianitj',  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord.  lb  is  undoubtedly  the  same  day  to 
which  the  beloved  disciple  refers  when  he  says,  ' '  I 
was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day"  (Rev.  i,  10) — 
the  day  which  Jesus  Christ  peculiarly  claimed  as  His 
own,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  is  consecrated 
to  His  honor. 


What  are  the  facts  in  relation  to  Sabbatical  observ- 
ances as  they  now  exist?  With  very  few  exceptions, 
the  whole  Christian  world  observes  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  We  observe  this  day,  so  did  our  fathers, 
and  so  did  generations  that  preceded  our  fathers. 
How  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ?  We  trace  back 
this  usage  until  we  find  it  sanctioned  by  the  churches 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Ignatius,  who  was  a  companion 
of  the  apostles ;  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  at  the 
close  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century;  Irenseus,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp;  IJionysius, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Irenaius;  Tcrtidlian  and 
Petarius,  of  the  second  century.  We  find  it  .sanc- 
tioned by  the  apostles,  and  by  our  infallible  Lord 
himself.  We  go  back  until  we  reach  the  period  when 
a  new  and  most  gracious  dispensation  first  marked 
the  moral  history  of  man,  and  find  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  was  commemorated  by  the  observance  of 
this  same  day.  We  go  back  further  still,  and  find 
the  Jewish  prophets  anticipating  this  same  observ- 
ance, and  are  satisfied  that,  so  far  from  detracting 
from  the  importance  of  the  original  institution,  this 
Christian  memorial  gives  magnitude  and  emphasis 
to  the  primeval  Sabbath.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
the  King  of  Zion  would  have  suffered  His  Church,  the 
very  Church  which  the  Scriptures  teach  us  is  to  exist 
in  her  greatest  beauty  under  the  Christian  dlspensa^ 
tion,  and  which  is  to  extend  her  light  and  glory  to 
the  Gentiles,  to  have  remained  in  darkness  for  eigh- 
teen centuries,  in  relation  to  the  day  on  which  she  is 
to  celebrate  her  religious  festivals.  It  w;us  of  no 
small  moment  that  her  external  institutions  and  or- 
dinances should  be  rightly  maintained,  nor  would 
the  all-wise  and  all-gracious  Founder  of  Christianity 
have  left  the  weekly  Sabbath,  its  great  guardian  and 
bulwark,  without  its  proper  place  in  the  earth. 

The  Sabbath  is  a  Necessity.  Man  was  not  made  for 
constant  and  unrelieved  employment.  He  was  not 
formed  for  seven  daj's'  toil,  but  for  six.  There  is  an 
unyielding  demand  in  his  constitution  for  stated  rest. 
He  can  no  more  labor  a  series  of  years  without  the 
Sabbath,  than  he  can  labor  a  .series  of  days  without 
nocturnal  repose.  Just  as  a  beast  of  burden  breaks 
down  prematurely  that  is  worked  every  day  in  the 
year,  will  our  constitution  run  down  if  the  toil  of 
the  week  is  not  succeeded  by  the  weekly  rest  which 
the  beneficent  Creator  has  prescribed. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  mind.  It  can  no 
more  bear  to  be  overworked  than  the  body.  It  be- 
comes oppressed  and  burdened,  sinks  in  depression, 
and  not  unfrequently,  from  its  mere  neglect  of  the 
divinely-appointed  day  of  rest,  wanders  in  derange- 
ment. From  this  point  of  view  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  is  a  duty  of  absolute  consequence. 
' '  From  a  long  experience  of  a  laborious  life, "  said 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  one  of  his  great  speeches,  "I  have 
become  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief — to 
say  nothing  of  a  higher  feeling — that  the  alternations 
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of  rest  and  labor  at  the  short  intervals  which  are 
afforded  by  the  merciful  and  blessed  institution  of 
Sunday  are  necessary  for  the  retention  of  a  man's 
mind  and  of  a  man's  frame  in  a  condition  to  dis- 
charge his  duties,  and  it  is  desirable  as  much  as 
possible  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  labor  upon  the 
Sabbath,  and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment 
of  the  day  of  rest. ' ' 

The  necessity  of  the  Sabbath  is  evident  from  its 
connection  with  the  productiveness  and  prolitableness 
of  human  labor.  Eminent  statesmen,  successful  mer- 
chants and  enterprising  manufacturers  have  long  since 
conceded  the  need  of  this  day,  simply  on  the  ground 
of  political  economy.  It  is  shown,  by  the  joint  ad- 
mission of  employers  and  employees,  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  wages  of  a  week  of  seven  days  is  only 
equal  to  the  wages  of  six,  and  that  the  work  is  no 
more  in  the  longer  week  than  in  the  shorter.  "For 
my  own  part,"  said  Lord  Maciiulay,  in  discussing 
the  Ten-hour  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ' '  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  if  we  and  our  ancestors 
had,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  worked  just  as 
hard  on  the  Sundays  as  on  the  week-days,  we  should 
have  been  at  this  moment  a  poorer  people  and  a 
less  civilized  jjeople  than  we  are,  that  there  would 
have  been  less  production  than  there  has  been,  that 
the  wages  of  the  laborer  would  have  been  lower  than 
they  are,  and  that  some  other  nation  would  have 
been  now  making  cotton  stuffs  and  woolen  .stuffs  and 
cutlery  for  the  whole  world." 

The  Sabbath  is  a  necessity  for  the  be.st  interests  of 
the  working  classes.  Suppose  the  day  be  abstracted 
from  the  world,  and  how  sad  to  this  important  por- 
tion of  the  community  would  be  the  result.  Think 
of  labor  thus  going  on  in  one  monotonous  and  con- 
tinuous and  eternal  cycle,  limbs  forever  on  the  rack, 
the  fingers  forever  playing,  the  eyeballs  forever 
straining,  the  brow  forever  sweating,  the  feet  forever 
plodding,  the  brain  forever  throbbing,  the  shoulders 
forever  stooping,  the  loins  forever  aching,  and  the 
mind  forever  scheming.  Think  of  the  beauty  it 
would  etfiice,  of  the  merry-heartedness  it  would 
extinguish,  of  the  giant  strength  it  would  tame,  of 
the  resources  of  nature  it  would  exhaust,  of  the  aspi- 
rations it  would  crush,  of  the  sickness  it  would  breed, 
of  the  projects  it  would  wreck,  of  the  groans  it  would 
extort,  of  the  lives  it  would  immolate,  of  the  cheer- 
less graves  it  would  prematurely  dig.  Think  of 
what  toiling  and  moiling  there  would  be,  what 
sweating  and  fretting,  grinding  and  hewing,  weaving 
and  spinning,  sowing  and  gathering,  mowing  and 
reaping,  raising  and  buiUling,  digging  and  planting, 
unloading  and  .storing,  striving  and  struggling,  in  the 
garden  and  in  the  field,  in  the  granary  and  in  the 
baru,  in  the  factory  and  in  the  mill,  in  the  warehouse 
and  in  the  shop,  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  ditch, 
on  the  roadside  and  in  the  woods,  in  the  city  and  in 
the  country,  on  the  sea  and  on  the  shore,  on  the  earth 
in  days  of  brightness  and  of  gloom,  and  no  day  of  rest  I 


Now,  in  contrast  with  this  sfcite  of  things,  think  of 
the  blessings  which  the  Sabbath  brings  with  it  to 
the  class  which  we  are  describing.  How  do  they 
rejoice  when  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  the  week 
are  ended,  so  that  they  may  withdraw  themselves 
for  a  little  while  from  life's  busy  scene.  The  day  of 
rest  dawns  upon  them  with  benignant  lustre.  It 
rescues  them  for  a  season  from  everything  painful  in 
the  inferiority  of  their  allotment,  and  reminds  them 
that,  whatever  be  the  depression  of  their  civil  con- 
dition, they  may  still  be  the  Lord's  freemen.  They 
visit  the  same  sanctuary,  and  join  in  the  same  songs 
of  praise  with  those  on  whom  they  feel  themselves  in 
a  measure  dependent.  They  enjoy  the  hapiiincss  of 
domestic  intercourse.  Thus  passes  the  day,  and  they 
rise  the  next  morning  with  a  peaceful  bo.som  and  an 
invigorated  frame,  sustained  by  a  feeling  of  self- 
respect  and  braced  by  a  feeling  of  contentment,  to 
resume  the  duties  of  their  proper  calling. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  Sabbath  is  the 
workiugman's  friend,  and  to  deprive  him  of  it  would 
be  to  rob  him  of  one  of  the  richest  boons  which 
Heaven  has  conferred  upon  him. 

The  Sabbath  is  necessary  for  national  prosperity. 
The  distinguished  Perrier,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  bewildered  by  the  complexity  of  national 
affairs,  and  appalled  by  the  refr.ictory  and  insubordi- 
nate spirit  of  the  people,  exclaimed,  on  his  death-bed, 
' '  France  must  have  religion. "  Our  own  renowned 
Washington  declared,  in  his  "farewell  address,"  that 
"of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to 
political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indis- 
pensable supports."  The  world's  history  attests  the 
truth  of  these  utterances.  Throughout  all  the  ages 
Christianity  has  proved  itself  the  essential  basis  of 
naticmal  purity  and  perpetuity,  the  companion  of 
liberty  in  all  its  conflicts,  the  cradle  of  its  infancy  and 
the  divine  source  of  its  claims. 

Could  this  beneficent  system  exist  without  the 
Sabbath  ?  Evidently  not.  Without  this  blessed 
day  our  public  institutions  designed  to  promote  and 
perpetuate  religion  would  cease,  our  Sabbath  schools 
would  be  disbanded,  family  instruction  would  soon 
come  to  an  end,  the  sanctuaries  would  be  closed,  the 
ministry  dismissed  and  discarded,  the  current  of 
worldly  affairs  would  be  unbroken,  and  plans  of  evil 
would  meet  with  no  interruijtion.  All  realizing  faith 
and  living  religion  would  be  supplanted  in  the  minds 
of  men. 

This  is  the  effect  in  vast  numbers  among  us  now, 
notwithstanding  the  Sabbath  and  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  public  exercises  of  religion.  What,  then, 
would  remain  to  hinder  the  same  effect,  or  to  repair 
the  evil,  were  it  once  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  procure 
a  general  desecration  of  the  day?  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  direct  and  dreadful 
consequence  would  be  downright  infidelity,  blank 
atheism,  a  dereliction  of  all  sense  of  accountableness, 
all  fear  of  judgment,  all  sense  of  a  future  being. 
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Beyond  all  question,  the  presence  of  Christianity 
in  our  land  is  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
government.  Men  talk  of  refined  education  as  being 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  They  do  this,  too,  in 
view  of  the  fact  with  \yhich  they  are  confronted  in 
the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  that  music,  painting, 
poetry  and  the  arts,  instead  of  purifying  and  euno- 
hling,softened, debilitated  and  .sensualized  the  nation's 
heart.  Others  boast  of  law  as  enough  to  protect  the 
government  from  threatening  peril.  But  of  what 
avail  would  laws  be  if  called  to  deal  with  a  public 
conscience  uninfluenced  by  religion?  Let  this  be 
wanting,  and  in  the  "body  politic,"  far  deeper  than 
the  eye  of  the  law  can  penetrate,  humors  would 
gather  which  would  corrupt  and  ruin  the  sources  of 
its  vitality.  Let  this  be  wanting,  and  all  laws  would 
he  but  green  withes  with  which  the  giant  of  de- 
pravity is  bound,  that  he  might  break  them  "as  the 
thread  of  tow  is  broken  when  it  touchcth  the  fire." 

It  may  not  be  doubted  that  there  is  in  our  country 
a  deliberate  and  earnest  design,  on  the  part  of  not  a 
few,  to  obliterate  the  Sabbath.  "In  the  experiment 
going  on  in  our  land, "says  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes, 
"not  few  hands  are  engaged,  but  many.  It  is  not 
the  mere  work  of  thoughtlessness  and  recklessness, 
hut  it  has  all  the  marks  of  purpose  and  i)lan.  It  has 
evidence  of  being  under  the  control  of  that  master 
min<l  that  is  the  author  of  all  evil  and  the  father  of 
all  the  embarrassments  that  Christianity  has  ever 
met  with.  For  who  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  blot- 
ting out  the  Sabbath?  Every  atheist  is  engaged  in 
it,  and  here  places  his  main  hope  of  success.  Every 
skeptic  is  engaged  in  it,  and  anticipates  more  from 
this  than  from  all  his  arguments.  Every  jirofane 
man,  and  every  intemperate  man,  and  every  licen- 
tious man,  is  engaged  in  it,  for  in  this  way  they  hope 
that  all  restraint  wUl  be  removed  from  unlimited 
indulgence  iu  vice.  And  a  multitude  of  men  who 
are  not  professedly  atheists  or  infidels,  but  whose 
heart  is  with  them  in  their  leading  purposes,  unite 
with  them  in  opposing  the  sacredness  of  this  day." 

' '  There  is  one  weapon, ' '  adds  Mr.  Barnes,  ' '  which 
the  enemy  has  employed  to  destroy  Christianity,  and 
to  drive  it  from  the  world,  which  has  never  been 
employed  but  with  signal  success.  It  is  the  attempt 
to  corrupt  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  to  make  it  a  day  of 
festivitj';  to  cause  Christians  to  feel  that  its  sacred 
and  rigid  obligation  has  ceased ;  to  induce  them  on 
that  day  to  mingle  in  the  scenes  of  pleasure  or  the 
exciting  plans  of  ambition;  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  may  piLTSue  their  journeys  by  land  and  water, 
by  the  steamboat  and  the  car,  regardless  of  the  com- 
mand of  God.  And  this  has  done,  and  will  continue 
to  do,  what  no  argument,  no  sophistry,  no  imperial 
power  has  been  able  to  accomplish.  The  '  Book  of 
Sports '  did  more  to  destroy  Christianity  than  all  the 
ten  persecutions  of  the  Roman  emperors;  and  the 
views  of  the  second  Charles  and  his  court  about 
the  Lord's  Day  tended  more  to  drive  religion   from 


the  British  nation  than  all  the  fires  that  were 
enkindled  by  Mary.  Paris  has  no  Sabbath,  and  that 
fact  has  done  more  to  banish  Christianitj'  than  all  the 
writing  of  Voltaire;  and  Vienna  has  no  Sabbath,  and 
that  iiict  does  more  to  annihilate  religion  than  ever 
did  the  skepticism  of  Frederick.  Turn  the  Sabbath 
into  a  day  of  sports  and  pastime,  of  military  reviews, 
and  of  pantomimes  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  and 
not  an  infidel  anywhere  would  care  a  farthing  about 
the  tomes  of  Volney  or  Voltaire,  about  the  skepticism 
of  Hume,  the  sneers  of  Gibbon,  or  the  scurrility  of 
Paine," 

Sackett,  Rev.  Sarauel,  was  a  native  of  New- 
town, Long  Island,  and  ordained  by  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery,  October  13th,  1741.  After  laboring  for 
a  time  at  the  Highlands,  White  Plains,  and  other 
places,  he  was  installed,  October  12th,  1743,  at  Bed- 
ford; May  19th,  1747,  Crumpond  obtained  the  half 
of  his  time,  until  December,  1749.  In  1751  he  is  re- 
ported as  a  member  of  Long  Island  Presbytery.  He 
resigned  the  charge  of  Bedford,  April  4th,  1753. 
Immediately  after  leaving  Bedford,  he  settled  at 
Hanover,  in  Cortland  Manor.  On  April  1st,  1760, 
he  was  dismissed  from  Hanover,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  installed  at  Crumpond  the  next  year.  He  died 
at  Yorktown,  June  5th,  1784.  His  tomb  bears  record 
that  he  was  judicious,  faithful,  laborious  and  suc- 
cessful in  his  ministry. 

Sacramental  Occasions,  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. "These,"  says  Dr.  S.  J.  M.  Eaton,  in  his  valu- 
able "History  of  the  Presbytery  of  Erie, ' '  '  'were  great 
days  in  the  history  of  the  fathers.  They  usually 
embraced  the  services  of  four  days.  The  first  day 
was  usually  Thursday,  and  set  apart  as  a  '  fa.st  day.' 
It  was  observed  precisely  as  the  Sabbath.  No  work 
was  done,  and  everything  was  quiet,  throughout 
whole  neighborhoods,  as  the  Sabbath  itself.  In 
some  cases  it  was  observed  as  a  literal  fast  day,  by 
abstaining  from  food,  hut  when  this  was  not  done 
there  was  abstinence  from  labor.  The  second  day 
of  the  service  was  Saturday,  and  after  the  preaching 
the  Session  of  the  Church  met,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  applications  for  membership  in  the  church. 
'  Tokens'  were  also  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
church,  admitting  them  to  the  communion  the  fol- 
lowing day.  These  '  tokens '  were  simple  bits  of 
lead,  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  the  con- 
gregation upon  them,  as  'F.  C  denoting  Fairview 
congregation.  These  bits  of  lead  were  distributed 
by  the  pastor  and  elders,  on  Saturday  and  Sabbath 
mornings,  to  all  who  wished  to  unite  in  communion, 
or  who  were  in  good  standing  in  the  church.  After 
the  communicants  had  seated  tlaemselves  at  the  table 
the  elders  collected  these  tokens,  when  the  services 
proceeded.  This  practice  of  distributing  tokens  was 
evidently  brought  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Its 
object,  no  doubt,  was  to  exclude  unworthy  communi- 
cants, especially  at  times  when  a  large  number 
present  were  strangers.     But  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
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whether  it  was  ever  of  any  practical  advantage.  After 
their  use  began  to  be  discontinued,  agood  old  elderwho 
had  never  even  dreamed  that  a  communion  could  be 
held  without  them,  was  dreadfully  horritied  by  a 
facetious  minister  advising  him  to  put  his  tokens  in 
his  gun  and  shoot  them  at  the  crows. ' ' 

The  Communion  Sabbath  as  it  was  observed  by 
our  fathers  has  been  thus  aptly  described  by  the 
author  of  ' '  Old  Redstone ' '  : — 

' '  The  action  sermons,  as  they  were  called,  on  Com- 
munion Sabbaths,  were  generally  preached  by  the 
pastors,  or  resident  ministers.  This  was  considered 
peculiarly  proper.  And  we  must  remember  that  per- 
haps fully  one-half  of  the  audience  were  not  his 
ordinary  hearers.  Then  followed  what  was  called 
fencing  the  tab/es.  This  was  often  tedious,  occupying 
an  hour  or  more.  Not  unfrequeutly  there  was  a 
regular  review  of  all  the  sins  forbidden  in  each  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.  And  it  was  remarked,  by  the 
profane,  that  the  preacher  never  stopped  until  he  had 
solemnly  debarred  from  the  ordinances  every  one  of 
his  people,  and  himself  besides.  Our  old  ministers, 
however,  seldom  indulged  in  such  lengthened  details 
as  the  Seceders  were  said  to  be  in  the  practice  of  doing, 
forbidding  and  debarring  various  classes  of  offenders, 
that  were  not  to  be  found  among  them,  such  as  stage- 
players  and  visitants  of  theatres,  and  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  our  venerable  fathers  took  this  occa- 
sion to  poirr  out  a  great  deal  '  de  omnibus  rebus  et 
quibu.sdem  aliis.' 

' '  Concerning  this  same  matter  of  fencing  tables,  there 
was  no  doubt  call  for  admonition  and  warning,  yet, 
withal,  it  s;ivored  of  harshness  and  severity.  It  must 
have  been,  oftentimes,  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
trembling,  fearful  Christian,  needing,  instead  of  such 
words,  encouragement  and  assurance.  One  who 
remembers  those  old  scenes  makes  the  remark  that 
on  such  occasions  there  were  usually  two  ministers, 
one  of  whom  debarred  every  person  from  coming,  by 
the  strictness  of  his  charge,  when  the  other  would 
censure,  and  upbraid,  and  reproach  every  one  for  not 
coming,  when  the  invitation  was  so  free.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  in  those  days  the  spirit  of  John  the 
Baptist  seemed  to  characterize  the  preaching  more 
than  that  of  John  the  belo\  ed  disciple. 

"  The  ordinance  was  in  those  days  always  connected 
with  the  literal  use  of  tables.  Sometimes  there  was 
accommodation  for  all  to  partake  at  the  same  time ;  if 
not,  there  were  two  or  more  tables,  just  as  circum- 
stances might  require.  In  this  way  the  services 
became  often  very  tedious,  and  even  exhausting. 
There  were  usually  two  or  more  ministers  in  attend- 
ance, who  divided  the  labors  between  or  amongst 
them.  Still  the  exercises  on  such  occasions  were  ex- 
hausting. 

"Oftentimes  these  services  were  held  in  the  woods. 
Indeed,  this  was  usually  the  case  in  the  Summer 
season,  for  no  house  of  worship  then  in  use  would 
have  contained  the  people.     This  woods  ser\'ice  was 


in  connection  with  what  was  called  a  tent,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  ministers.  The  tent  was 
simply  a  stand,  such  as  is  used  at  political  and  Fourth 
of  July  meetings  at  the  present  time.  Tlie  seats 
were  simple  logs,  raised  to  the  jiropcr  height,  with 
intervening  aisles  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
people. 

"The  fourth  day  of  the  service  was  Monday,  fol- 
lowing the  Sabbath,  when  the  services  were  con- 
cluded. To  these  old-fashioned  communion  sen-ices 
the  people  came  far  and  near.  It  was  nothing 
unusual  to  come  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  It 
was  also  usual  for  strangers  to  spend  the  evenings  of 
Saturday  and  Sabbath  in  the  congregation,  and  many 
a  house  in  near  proximity  to  the  place  of  worship  was 
literally  packed  with  guests,  and  these  guests  ex- 
pected to  enact  the  part  of  host  to  their  entertainers 
on  some  similar  occasion.  In  this  way  sociability 
was  cultivated,  as  well  as  practical  godliness." 

(Whilst  concurring,  in  the  main,  with  what  has 
here  been  said  concerning  the  old  Saeramcutal  occa- 
sions, we  cannot  but  believe  that,  in  our  day,  their 
observance  has  run  into  an  opposite  and  equally 
exceptionable  extreme.  They  have,  in  our  judg- 
ment, by  the  changes  which  mark  their  observance, 
been  shorn  of  a  measure  of  the  solemnity  which  i)roi)- 
erly  pertains  to  them.  The  neces.sary  qualifications  for 
the  performance  of  the  sacred  duty  are  nut,  in  many 
cases,  stated  with  sufficient  fullness  and  force ;  neither 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  Sacrament  as  defined  in 
our  Catechisms,  as  prominently  and  clearly  presented, 
as  they  should  be.  If  our  fathers  erred  in  too  many 
and  too  long  exercises  on  such  occasions,  it  is  equally 
undesirable  and  unwarrantable  to  make  such  exer- 
cises too  hurried  and  brief  It  has  always  seemed 
to  us,  moreover,  that,  instead  of  any  good  being 
gained  by  the  abandonment  of  literal  tables,  much  of 
the  sacred  influence  of  the  ordinance  has  been  lost. 
Many  still  live  who  can  remember  the  peculiarly 
deep  and  solemn  impression  that  pervaded  congrega- 
tions, in  former  days,  when  communicants  left  their 
pews  and  reverently  moved  forward  to  their  place  at 
the  Sacramental  board,  singing,  with  tremulous  and 
tender  tone,  as  they  advanced  : — 

"I'll  of  salvation  take  tho  cup, 
On  God's  name  will  I  call, 
I'll  pay  my  vows  now  to  the  Lord 
Before  His  people  all."  — Editor. 

Sacraraent  Day  at  Monmouth..  The  follow- 
ing sketch  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  Leyburn, 
D.  D.,  appeared  some  ye;irs  ago,  in  the  Presbi/terian. 
The  name,  as  is  intimated,  is  fictitious,  the  place 
alluded  to  having  been  New  Monmouth,  Va. ,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lexington,  at  one  time  a  joint  pas- 
toral charge  with  the  Lexington  Church.  Dr.  Bax- 
ter is  the  person  spoken  of  as  having  preached  the 
morning  sermon.  In  addition  to  the  interest  of  the 
sketch,  as  an  illustj-ation  of  the  country  sacraments, 
the  particular  occasion  here  described  was  one  prob- 
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ably  never  surpassed  in  interest  in  any  of  the  ohurclies 
of  tlie  Valley: — 

"  WEYMOUTH   SACRAMENT  DAYS." 
"  'Emblum  and  earnest  of  eternal  rest, 
A  festival  with  fruits  celestial  crowned, 
A  jubilee  releasing  him  from  earth, 
This  day  delights  and  animates  the  saint; 
It  gives  now  vigor  to  the  languid  pulse 
Of  life  divine.' 

"Three  miles  from  our  village  was  an  old  church, 
which  I  shall  call  Weymouth,  though  that  was  not 
its  name — a  favorite  and  memorable  resort  of  the 
villagers  on  special  occasions.  Built  of  blue  lime- 
stone, blackened  by  the  pencil  of  time,  with  a  steep 
stairway  to  the  gallery,  outside,  on  the  front,  crown- 
ing the  summit  of  a  beautiful  knoll,  and  peering 
out  from  a  dense  grove  of  majestic  old  oaks,  it  was 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  an  ancient  rural  hou.se  of  God. 
For  many  years  it  was  under  the  same  pastoral  charge 
with  our  village  congregation;  and  after  this  con- 
nection was  severed,  it  was  customary  for  our  min- 
ister to  assist  the  pastor  on  'Sacrament  days,'  and 
for  many  of  his  people  to  resort  thither.  Great  was 
the  joy  amongst  us  young  folks,  when  one  of  these 
days  arrived;  much  the  bustle  and  stir  in  the  village; 
horses  saddled  and  ready  for  mounting  at  various 
front  doors;  groups  of  children  in  their  best  Sunday 
clothes,  bright  as  a  new  pin,  eager  for  the  time  to  set 
otf,  and  biiskets  laden  with  the  wherewithal  for  cold 
dinners.  Most  of  the  older  people  went  on  horsebacki 
but  the  younger  ones  were  afoot;  and  as  the  sacra- 
ments were  usually  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  it 
was  a  beautiful  walk  over  the  hills,  through  the  well- 
tilled  fields  and  amid  the  noble  forests.  Some  of 
tho.se  bright  Autumn  Sabbaths  have  left  their  pic- 
tures clear  and  strong  in  ray  memory — the  delicious, 
inspiring  October  air,  the  very  atmosphere  seeming 
to  sparkle  as  with  diamonds;  the  deep  blue  of  the 
fathomless  heavens,  with  fleets  of  white  clouds  float- 
ing lazily  on  its  ocean  bosom,  and  here  and  there  one 
aground  upon  a  mountain  top ;  the  grand  old  moun- 
tains in  parti-colored  livery  of  black,  green,  red  and 
yellow;  the  forests  waving  their  lofty  pennants  of 
crimson  and  gold,  with  now  and  then  a  chestnut  tree 
holding  out  its  ripened  nuts,  and  tempting  little 
folks  to  break  the  Sabbath  by  gathering  a  pocketful; 
yellow  fields,  thick  with  stubble,  from  which  had 
been  garnered  sixicious  barnfuls  of  wheat,  rye  and 
oats,  or  covered  with  crowded  stalks  of  Indian  corn, 
rustling  their  dry  leaves  in  the  breezes,  and  showing 
a  proud  array  of  massive  teeth  from  out  the  parted 
lips  of  broken  husks;  melancholy  cows  or  ponderous 
oxen  feeding  in  p.astures  of  clover,  with  sheep-bells 
tinkling  from  the  flock  on  the  distant  hill;  birds 
caroling  their  morning  hymns,  and  children's  voices 
prattling  with  the  exuberance  of  the  young  life  within 
them,  more  intense,  from  the  excitement  of  the  day. 
Bright,  beautiful,  glorious,  long-to-be-remembered 
Sabbaths! 

"The  scene  as  we  gained  the  summit  of  thi' last  hill, 


bringing  us  in  view  of  the  church,  was  most  inspir- 
ing. From  every  country  road,  old  men  and  matrons, 
young  men  and  maidens,  in  long  processions,  two 
abreast,  came  pouring  in  on  horseback,  emerging 
from  the  thick  forests,  and  clattering  across  the 
limpid  brook  that  murmured  through  the  interven- 
ing vale,  hundreds  of  impatient  steeds  tied  under 
the  trees  of  the  grove,  neighing  .salutations  to  new- 
comers; groups  sitting  upon  rude  benches,  or  on  the 
moss-covered  rocks,  or  clustered  round  the  sparkling 
spring;  the  sound  of  sacred  song  floating  from  the 
old  church  doors,  mellowed  and  harmonized  by  the 
distance;  friends  meeting  and  greeting,  and  the  crowd 
growing  too  great  to  be  contained  within  doors.  In 
the  'Session  House'  adjoining  the  church  in  the 
rear,  the  ministers  and  elders  assembled  at  an  early 
hour,  to  exchange  fraternal  salutations,  to  spend  a 
sea.son  in  prayer,  examine  candidates  for  communion, 
and  make  arrangements  for  the  day.  Here  baskets 
and  napkins  filled  with  provisions  were  deposited 
till  the  '  interval '  between  the  public  .services,  the 
stated  time  for  taking  refreshments,  and  here  rustic 
mothers,  who  could  not  leave  their  babes  at  home, 
brought  their  infant  charges,  and  sometimes  re- 
mained during  the  sermons,  listening  with  eager  ears 
to  the  minister's  words,  as  they  fell  through  the 
open  door  over  head,  adjoining  the  pulpit. 

"The  interior  of  the  meeting-hou.se  wore  an  an- 
tique and  time-worn  aspect.  The  pulpit,  unlike  our 
primaeval  octagon  box  in  the  old  church  at  home,  was 
long,  and  capable  of  accommodating  a  goodly  number 
of  ministers,  and  the  sounding-board  over  head,  sus- 
pended by  a  rusty  iron  rod,  sufficiently  extended  to 
have  shut  them  all  in,  had  it  come  down  from  its  fast- 
enings ;  the  pews  were  extravagantly  tall,  and  the  aisles 
depressed,  so  that  when  persons  were  in  the  latter  noth- 
ing but  their  heads  and  shoulders  could  be  seen,  the 
benches  and  backs,  as  you  sat  in  them,  being  tlie  perfec- 
tion of  discomfort,  and  to  the  young  folks  the  most  seri- 
ous drawback  to  the  favorite  Weymouth  Sacrament 
days.  Not  a  speck  of  paint  had  ever  touched  pulpit, 
pew,  or  gallery,  the  yellow  pine,  grown  tawny  by  the 
lapse  of  years,  stood  up  in  its  native  nudity.  But 
when  village,  farm-house,  and  mountain  glen,  had 
poured  their  (juotas  into  the  old  sanctuary,  until  every 
nook  and  crevice  was  filled,  below  and  above  .stairs, 
leaving  crowds  at  the  doors  and  on  the  benches  with- 
out, it  was  a  congregation  which  might  have  fired  the 
heart  of  any  minister. 

' '  One  Sacrament  day  at  Weymouth,  which  occurred 
in  my  childhood,  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  one 
of  those  blackened  stones  stands  upon  another;  as 
long,  indeed,  as  lasts  that  sanctuary  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious there  had  been  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
religious  interest  in  the  village  and  surrounding 
country.  Many  had  been  inquiring  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, and  not  a  few  had  found  the  pearl  of  great 
price.     Prayer  meetings  and  special  services  had  been 
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held  night  after  night.  Religion  was  the  great  theme 
of  conversation  in  the  streets  and  in  domestic  circles. 
Hardly  was  there  a  house  where  one  or  more  of  its 
inmates  had  not  been  wrought  upon  by  the  Spirit's 
power.  Spiritual  songs,  lively  and  stirring,  or  plain- 
tive and  heart-touching,  were  sung  with  zest  and 
soul;  and  a  ])iimphlet,  containing  a  selection  of  them, 
was  published  for  this  special  use.  A  dire  and  fatal 
epidemic  which  had  prevailed,  carrying  off  numbers 
to  their  graves,  and  filling  almost  every  home  in  the 
village  with  sorrow,  had  brought  death  and  eternity 
near,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  impressions  of 
the  gracious  work.  Not  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  the 
revival  were  awaiting  the  Weymouth  Sacrament, 
publicly  to  profess  their  new-born  love.  The  Session 
House  and  the  adjoining  grove,  on  the  morning  of 
that  memorable  day,  presented  a  scene  over  which 
angels  might  have  rejoiced.  Here  is  a  fond-hearted 
mother  giving  words  of  counsel  to  a  daughter  con- 
vulsed with  grief  because  of  the  burden  of  sin;  here 
is  a  venerable  father  with  a  favorite  son  beside  him, 
under  that  great  old  oak,  to  whom  he  is  making  sol- 
emn appeals,  not  to  let  this  favored  season  and  this 
affecting  day  pass  without  making  his  peace  with 
God;  and  here,  on  the  rude  bench  against  the  wall, 
sits  our  venerable  pastor,  with  weeping  eyes,  listen- 
ing to  the  delightful  narrative  of  what  God  had  just 
been  doing  for  one  of  his  flock,  for  whom  he  had  so 
often  prayed.  Not  a  careless  face  was  seen  in  all  the 
throng  which  to-day  has  been  drawn  together  in  un- 
usual numbers,  by  the  tidings  of  the  revival. 

"  Our  minister  preached  the  morning  sermon.  He 
was  always  evangelical,  solemn  and  impressive,  and, 
at  times,  there  was  a  sublime  and  majestic  roll  in  his 
utterances,  which  marked  him  the  great  man  all 
acknowledged  him  to  be.  But  to-day  there  is  a 
power,  a  vivid  spreading  out  of  eternal  things,  a 
directness  and  earnestness  altogether  peculiar.  At 
times  his  voice  would  falter,  as  he  almost  choked 
with  the  swelling  emotion.  A  divine  afflatus  had 
breathed  upon  his  heart,  and  from  its  profound 
depths  he  spoke  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men.  To 
this  day  that  discourse  is  remembered  by  many  who 
heard  it,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts  of 
a  man  whose  ordinary  sermons  would  have  honored 
any  pulpit.  The  scenes  in  which  he  had  recently 
mingled,  and  the  stories  of  broken  hearts,  troubled 
consciences  and  heavenly  hopes,  which  had  been 
poured  into  his  ear,  had  unsealed  the  great  fountains 
of  his  soul. 

"  The  sermon  well  prepared  the  way  for  the  com- 
munion, and  when  the  invitation  was  given  for  the 
young  converts  to  assemble  around  the  table  spread 
before  the  pulpit  in  the  cross  aisle,  there  was  a  spec- 
tacle which  moved  every  heart,  and  drew  tears  of  joy 
from  many  an  eye.  Fathers,  mothers,  ministers. 
Christian  friends,  at  last  saw  the  answer  to  their 
prayers.  Those  who  had  been  dedicated  to  God  in 
infancy,   and   re-dedicated   a  thousand   times  since 


in  the  closet,  at  the  family  altar,  and  at  this  very 
sacramental  table,  had  now,  after  tedious  years  of 
waiting,  which  had  almost  sickened  the  heart  with  hope 
deferred,  come  forward  to  avow  Jesus  as  their  new 
Lord  and  Master.  The  village  beauty,  the  ere-while 
careless  and  wild  young  man,  the  sturdy,  bronze-faced 
mountain  farmer  and  the  old  veteran  with  the  weight 
of  years  upon  him,  together  left  their  several  pews, 
and  made  their  way  through  the  crowded  aisles  for 
the  first  time,  to  sit  at  this  affecting  festival.  The 
scene  was  too  much  for  some  of  them.  Hearts  would 
overflow,  tears  would  fall;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
minister's  address,  as  he  spoke  to  them  in  touching 
terms  well  suited  to  their  present  case,  reminding 
them  of  what  they  had  been  by  nature,  of  what 
grace  had  done  for  them  in  snatching  them  as  brands 
from  the  burning,  and  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  and 
love  they  owed  to  Him  who  had  shed  His  blood  to 
save  them,  one  young  man  sobbed  aloud,  overcome 
by  his  emotions.  This  touched  a  sympathetic  chord 
in  all  hearts,  and  the  old  meeting-house  became  a 
Bochim — -a  place  of  tears;  sweet  tears  of  penitence, 
and  a  peace  passing  all  understanding.  The  uncon- 
verted, who  sat  wondering  spectators,  felt  the  power 
of  the  eloquent  appeal.  They  were  cut  to  the 
heart,  and  resolved  that  they,  too,  must  seek  the 
Lord;  and  many  a  pious  saint,  feeling  that  his  cup 
of  joy  was  full,  was  ready  to  .say,  with  old  Simeon, 
'  Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.' 

'  'One  of  the  ministers,  either  on  this  or  a  similar  oc- 
casion, at  the  same  jieriod,  held  up  the  sacramental 
cup,  and  asked,  in  language  that  went  to  every  un- 
converted heart,  'Can  you,  will  you,  longer  reject  and 
trample  on  this  precious  blood,  poured  from  the 
wounds  of  a  dying  Saviour?'  'I  call  God  and  this 
great  assembly  to  witness, '  said  he,  '  that  it  is  offered 
to  you  afresh  this  day.  Again  dare  to  spurn  it  from 
your  lips,  and  the  record  will  be  written  again.st  you 
on  high,  which,  in  the  terrible  day  of  God's  coming 
judgment,  will  flame  out,  to  your  astonishment  and 
dismay,  in  letters  of  fire. '  Not  a  few,  who  felt  the 
power  of  that  appeal,  were  soon  after  drinking  of 
that  cup,  in  memory  of  Him  who  had  washed  them 
from  their  sius,  and  given  them  a  hope,  through 
grace,  of  drinking  it  with  Him  hereafter  in  His 
heavenly  kingdom. 

' '  The  many  hours  of  the  services,  protracted  by  the 
numerous  successive  tables  of  communicants,  and  the 
afternoon  sermon,  passed  swiftly  on,  no  one  heeding 
the  lapse  of  time,  until,  at  last,  when  the  great  festival 
Wiis  ended,  and  the  crowds  turned  into  the  various 
roads  and  by-ways  to  their  several  homes,  the  long 
shadows  of  approaching  evening  were  already  spread- 
ing their  sable  mantle  over  mountain,  field,  anil 
forest. 

"  In  all  the  history  of  old  Weymouth  meeting-house, 
that  Sabbath  and  that  Sacrament  day  stand  alone. 
Time  aud  eternity  must  conspire  to  do  honor  to  a 
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scene  so  hallowed  by  the  presence  and  power  of 
God's  gracious  Spirit.  Years  have  passed  since  that 
memorable  day.  Some  of  tbo.se  who  shared  its  bless- 
ings have  long  since  become  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  valued  officers  and  members  in  the  household 
of  faith.  Some  soon  tired  of  the  service  upon  which 
they  had  professed  to  enter,  and  turned  back  to  the 
world,  their  last  state  being  worse  than  the  first;  and 
others  have  died  in  the  glorious  hopes  of  the  gospel, 
and  are  now  in  the  company  of  the  j  ust  made  perfect, 
around  the  throne  on  high,  blessing  God  and  the 
Lamb  for  that  old  Sacrament  day  at  Weymouth. ' ' 
Sacraments,  The,  as  Defined  in  our 
Standards. 

THE  SACRAMENTS  IN  OENEKAL. 

Historically  considered,  the  teaching  of  our  stand- 
ards in  regard  to  the  Sacraments  is  Calvinistic  and  Re- 
formed, distinguished  no  less  from  the  Zwinglian 
doctrine  on  the  one  hand,  than  from  the  Roman  and 
Lutheran  doctrine,  on  the  other.  ' '  Luther  and  Z  wingle 
always  had  in  mind  a  corporeal  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  an  oral  manduca- 
tion  of  the  same,  which  one  affirmed  and  the  other 
denied.  Calvin  substituted  for  this  the  idea  of  a  virtual 
or  dynamic  presence  of  the  psysic  life-power  and  efficacy 
of  Christ's  hunumity,  and  a  spiritual  reception  and 
assimilation  of  the  same,  by  the  organ  of  faith,  and, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  believing  communicants 
only,  through  the  secret  mediation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Calvin's  doctrine  passed  into  all  the  leading  Reformed 
Confessions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  orthodox  Reformed 
doctrine.  Zwingle's  theory  has  considerable  popular 
currency,  but  no  symbolic  authority.  "—ScAi/^'s 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  I,  p.  456. 

The  teaching  of  our  Standards  "is  as  far  removed 
from  the  bare  remembrance  theory  attributed  to  the 
early  Swiss  Reformers,  as  from  the  consubstantiation 
of  Luther,  and  the  local  or  supra-local  presence  con- 
tended for  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglo-Catholics." 
— Mitchell's  Introduction  to  the  Minutes  of  the  West- 
minster  Asscml/lij,  p.  68. 

The  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism  con- 
tain the  most  comprehensive,  elaborate  and  specific 
definitions  of  the  sacraments  to  be  found  in  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Reformation.  Their  teaching,  in  regard 
to  the  sacraments  in  general,  may  be  briefly  summar- 
ized as  follows : — 

(1)  The  sacraments  are  holy  ordinances  instituted 
by  Christ.  And,  therefore,  there  are  only  two  sacra- 
ments, viz. :  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Our 
Standards  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church, 
which,  of  its  own  authority,  and  without  any 
warrant  from  the  example  or  teaching  of  Christ,  adds 
five  more,  viz. :  Confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matri- 
mony and  extreme  unction. 

(2)  "These  two  sacraments  were  instituted  and  in- 
tended by  Christ  to  be  perpetually  observed  in  His 
Church  till  His  second  coming,  and  therefore  to  ne- 


glect or  contemn  them  is  a  great  sin." — Conf.  Faith, 
xxviii,  5. 

(3)  "There  are  in  every  sacrament  these  three 
things:  An  outward  and  sensible  sign,  u.sed  according 
to  Christ's  own  appointment,  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  thereby  signified,  and  a  spiritual  relation  or 
sacramental  union  between  the  sign  and  the  thing 
signified." — Larger  Catcehism,l(i3;  Conf.  FaitJi,xs.vU,2. 
Where  any  one  of  these  is  wanting,  there  is  not  a 
complete  sacrament.  The  outward  form  is  made 
necessary  by  Christ's  appointment;  but  the  outward 
form  without  the  informing  spirit  is  dead.  A  mere 
act  of  consecration  or  of  worship,  however  sincere  and 
devout,  and  with  whatever  outward  ceremonies  it 
may  be  performed,  does  not  constitute  a  sacrament. 

(4)  The  sacraments  are  "effectual  means  of  salva- 
tion" (S.  Cat.,  91),notthe  mere  memorials  of  Christ's 
redeeming  work,  the  signs  of  his  grace  and  the  badge 
of  our  Christian  profession.  "The  word  of  institu- 
tion eonfciins,  together  with  a  precept  authorizing  the 
use  thereof,  a  promise  of  benefit  to  worthy  receivers. ' ' 
— Conf.  of  Faith,  xxvii,  3.  The  sacraments  are  not 
mere  signs,  but  means  and  actual  conveyances  of 
grace.  "In  them,  by  sensible  signs,  Christ  and  the 
benefits  of  the  New  Covenant  are  represented,  sealed 
and  applied  to  believers." — Short  Cut.,  92.  "A  sac- 
rament is  a  holy  ordinance  instituted  by  Christ  in 
His  Church,  to  signify,  seal  and  exhibit  unto  those 
that  are  within  the  covenant  of  grace  the  benefits  of 
His  mediation." — Large  Cat.,  1G2.  "The  grace  which  is 
exhibited  in  or  by  the  sacraments,  rightly  used,  is  not 
conferred  byanypowerin  them." — Conf.  Faith,  xxvii, 
3.  ' '  The  grace  promised  is  not  only  ofiered,  but 
really  exhibited  and  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Conf.  Faith,  xxviii,  6.  The  several  terms  employed  in 
these  passages  are  not  tautological.  To  seal  means 
more  than  to  signify ;  to  apply  or  confer  means  more 
than  to  seal.  It  should  be  observed  that  up  to  and 
after  the  time  when  our  Standards  were  written,  the 
word  ' '  exhibit ' '  was  used  as  being  synonymous  with 
"confer."  It  is  evidently  so  used  in  Cotif.  Faith, 
xx^^i,  3,  as  quoted  above.  The  phrase  "  sacramental 
grace,"  meaning  the  grace  which  is  conferred  iu  or 
by  means  of  the  sacraments,  is  orthodox  and  consistent 
with  our  Standards.  Its  use  has  the  sanction  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

(5)  The  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  as  means  of 
salvation  does  not  depend  upon  any  virtue  in  them, 
nor  in  the  administrator  of  them,  but  only  upon 
the  blessing  of  God  and  the  work  of  His  Holy  Spirit, 
which  He  has  been  pleased  to  connect  with  the  use  of 
the  sacraments.  In  the  case  of  adults  this  efficacy  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  exercise  of  personal 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  "  The  efficacy  of 
baptism  is  not  tied  to  the  moment  of  time  wherein 
it  is  administered;  yet,  notwithstanding,  by  the 
right  use  of  this  ordinance,  the  grace  promised  is 
not  only  olfered,  but  really  exhibited  and  conferred 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  such,  whether  of  age  or  infants, 
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asthatgracebelongetli  unto,  according  to  the  counsel  of 
God's  will,  in  His  aijpointcd  time." — Conf.  Faith, 
xxviii,  6.  "  God  often  regenerates  long  after  baptism 
those  baptized  in  infancy;  some  in  early  j'outh,  some 
inoldage.  The  benefit  of  baptism,  therefore,  continues 
through  the  -whole  life,  because  the  promise  signified 
therein  continues  always  in  force. ' ' — Uodge's  Theology, 
vol.  Ill,  r)18.  What  is  here  said  of  baptism  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Its  efficacy  is  not 
tied  to  the  moment  of  time  wherein  it  is  administered. 
It  is  evident  that  the  teaching  of  our  Standards  does 
not  differ  from  the  doctrine  of  the  I^utheran  and  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  regard  to  the  reality 
of  sacramental  grace,  nor  in  reference  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments  as  means  of  salvation.  The  point 
of  difference  is  the  question  wherein  the  efHcacy  con- 
sists, and  how  the  sacramental  grace  is  secured  to  us. 
We  deny  that  it  inheres  in  the  outward  signs  of  the 
sacrament,  or  that  it  depends  upon  the  character, 
intention,  or  office  of  him  who  administers  the  divine 
ordinance,  and  insist  that  it  depends  and  consists 
upon  the  blessing  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  fulfilling  the  j)romise  which  is  involved  in  the 
precept  whereby  the  use  of  the  sacraments  is  made 
obligatory  upon  us. 

(6)  "Neither  Sacrament  can  be  lawfully  adminis- 
tered by  any  but  a  minister  of  the  Word,  lawfully 
ordained." — Conf.  Faith,  xxviii,  4. 

THE    lord's    supper. 

"The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  sacrament  wherein,  by 
giving  and  receiving  bread  and  wine,  according  to 
Christ's  appointment,  Ilis  death  is  showed  forth;  and 
the  worthy  receivers  are,  not  after  a  corporal  aud 
carnal  manner,  but  by  faith,  made  partakers  of  His 
body  and  blood,  with  all  His  benefits,  to  their  spiritual 
nourishment  and  growth  in  grace. ' ' — S.  Cat.  96. 

(1)  The  external  elements,  or  "sensible  signs," 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  appointed  by 
Christ,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  altered  by  men,  are 
bread  and  wine,  i.  e.,  the  common  bread  of  daily  life, 
and  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 

The  notion  that  unleavened  bread  must  be  used 
has  110  sanction  in  our  Standards;  neither  do  they 
countenance  the  use  of  wafers.  "By  wine,  as  pre- 
scribed to  be  used  in  this  ordinance,  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  'juice  of  the  grape,'  and  the  juice  of  the 
grape  in  that  state  which  was  and  is  in  common  use, 
and  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  known  as  wine.  It 
was  not  the  juice  of  the  grape  as  it  exists  in  the  fruit, 
but  that  juice  submitted  to  such  a  process  of  fer- 
mentation as  secured  its  preservation  and  gave  it  the 
qualities  ascribed  to  it  in  Scripture.  That  oinos  in 
the  Bible,  when  unqualified  by  such  terms  as  new  or 
sweet,  means  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  is 
hardly  an  open  qirestion.  It  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned in  the  Church,  if  we  except  a  few  Christians 
of  the  present  day.  Those  in  the  early  Church  whose 
zeal  for  temperance  led  them  to  exclude  wine  from 
the  Lord'.s  table  were  consistent  enough  to  substitute 


water.  They  not  only  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine, 
and  denounced  as  '  improbos  atqvie  impios  '  those  who 
drank  it,  but  they  also  repudiated  aninuil  food  and 
marriage,  regarding  the  dc^•il  as  their  author.  They 
soon  disappeared  from  history.  The  plain  meaning 
of  the  Bible  on  this  subject  has  controlled  the  mind 
of  the  Chiuch,  aud,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  continue 
to  control  it  till  the  end  of  time." — Hodge'' s  Theology, 
vol.  in,  61G. 

(2)  The  consecration  by  which  the  bread  and  wine 
are  "set  apart  from  a  common  to  a  holy  use  "  [Conf. 
Faith,  xxix,  3),  does  not  elTect  any  change  in  them. 
They  are  bread  and  wine  still.  Our  Standards  reject 
and  condemn  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as 
held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  same 
doctrine  as  held,  iu  a  modified  form,  by  the  Lutheran 
Church,  under  the  name  of  c'onsuhstantiation.  "  The 
notion  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  whole 
Romish  system,  and  is  the  source  of  manifold  errors 
and  idolatries. " — Conf.  Faith,  xxix,  6. 

(:>)  While  they  reject  both  transubstantiation  and 
consubstantiation,  our  Standards  teach  the  real  pres- 
ence of  Christ  iu  this  sacrament,  and  the  real  feed- 
ing of  the  believing  communicant  upon  the  body  and 
l)lood  of  Christ,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  our 
Lord's  own  words :  "Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you  "  (.John  vi,  53);  and  according  to  Paul's  saying  : 
"The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
commuuiou  (i.e.,  the  participation)  of  the  blood  of 
Christ?  And  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?"  (1  Cor.  x,  16). 
But  our  Standards  are  careful  to  distinguish  this  real 
presence  of  Christ  aud  this  real  feeding  of  the  com- 
municant upon  His  body  and  blood  from  a  corporeal 
presence  and  a  carnal  feeding.  "As  the  body  and 
Ijlood  of  Christ  are  not  corporally  or  carnally  present 
in,  with,  or  under  the  bread  aud  wine  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  yet  are  spiritually  present  to  the  faith  of 
the  receivers,  no  less  truly  and  really  than  the  ele- 
ments themselves  are  to  their  outward  senses,  so 
they  that  wortliily  communicate  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  do  therein  feed  upon  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  not  after  a  corporal  or  carnal, 
but  in  a  spiritual  manner,  yet  truly  and  really,  while 
by  faith  they  receive  and  apply  unto  themselves 
Christ  crucified  and  all  the  benefits  of  His  death." — 
Larger  Catechism,  170. 

(4)  The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  only  a  memorial  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  a  badge  of  our  prol'ession,  a  bond 
aud  a  pledge  of  our  communion  witli  Christ  and  each 
other  as  members  of  His  mystical  body  ;  it  is  to  all 
believing  communicants  an  effectual  means  of  salva- 
tion, because  it  is,  by  God's  appointment  aud  jiromise, 
the  seal,  the  exhibition,  the  transfer,  and  the  appli- 
cation to  them  of  Christ  and  all  His  benefits,  for  their 
encouragement,  nourishmeut  and  growth  in  grace. 

(5)  The  qualifications  for  a    particii)ation  in  the 
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Lord's  Supper  are  twofold:  knowledge  to  discern  the 
Lord's  body,  and  a  credible  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ.  Of  these  qualifications,  uuder  our  form  of 
church  government,  the  Session  of  a  particuLar 
church  are  the  sole  judges.  The  affirmative  vote  of 
the  Session  admits  a  candidate  to  the  Lord's  table, 
and  fully  recognizes  or  constitutes  him  a  communi- 
cant member  of  the  Church.  When  a  public  profes- 
sion is  made  before  the  congregation,  which  is  gen- 
erally regarded  by  Presbyterians  a.s  a  scriptural  and 
edifying  ceremony,  it  ought  to  be  so  conducted  as  to 
preclude  the  idea  that  the  person  making  such  pro- 
fession is  received  to  membership  by  the  whole 
Church.  The  practice  of  "propounding"  persons  for 
membership  to  the  congregation  has  no  sanction  in 
our  Standards. 

In  regard  to  what  constitutes  a  credible  profession 
of  faith  and  sufficient  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's 
body,  while  our  St;indards  do  not  give  specific  rules, 
they  fully  recognize  the  principle  that  nothing  is  to 
be  made  a  term  of  communion  which  is  not  declared 
by  Scripture  to  be  a  term  of  salvation.  We  are  to 
receive  to  the  full  communion  of  the  Church  all 
tho,se  in  regard  to  whom  we  have  i>robable  reason  for 
believing  that  Christ  has  received  them.  A  credible 
profession  of  liiith  is  not  one  which  constrains  belief, 
but  one  agauist  which  there  is  no  eridence  to  the 
contrary.  The  Session  does  not  authoritatively  pro- 
nounce those  whom  it  admits  to  the  Lord's  table  to 
be  converted  or  regenerated.  It  simply  accepts  them 
as  professed  believers.  Private  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  are  not  reqtiired,  as  a  condition  of 
membership,  to  accept  and  adopt  our  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms.  They  are  required  to  profess 
only  such  doctrinal  belief  as  is  essential  to  Christian 
character;  and  of  the  extent  of  that  belief  the  Session 
is  the  judge  in  each  individual  case. 

An  assurance  of  acceptiince  with  God  and  of  due 
preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper  are  not  necessary 
for  admission  to  this  holy  ordinance.  "One  who 
doubteth  of  his  being  in  Christ  and  of  his  due  prepa- 
ration to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  may 
have  true  interest  in  Christ,  though  he  be  not  yet 
assured  thereof;  and  in  God's  account  hath  it,  if  he 
be  duly  aifccted  with  the  apprehension  of  the  want 
of  it,  and  uufeiguedly  desires  to  be  found  in  Christ 
and  to  depart  from  iniquity;  in  which  case  (because 
promises  are  made  and  this  sacrament  is  appointed 
for  the  relief  even  of  weak  and  doubting  Christians) 
he  is  to  bewail  his  unbelief,  and  labor  to  have  his 
doubts  resolved;  and  so  doing,  he  may,  and  ought  to, 
come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  he  may  be  further 
strengthened." — Larger  Cat.,  elx.xil. 

(G)  AVhile  the  Confession  of  Faith  (chap,  xxix) 
forbids  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  any 
person  alone,  and  the  carrying  of  the  elements  from 
a  public  celebration  of  the  ordinance  to  any  "who 
are  not  then  present  in  the  congregation,"  there  is 
nothing  in  our  Standards  to  forbid  the  administra- 


tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  an  ordained  minister, 
in  private  houses,  or  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick  (Sec 
Moore's  Digest,  p.  6(38). 

(7)  Our  Standards  say  nothing  as  to  the  frequency 
of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  in  our  churches. 
This  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Session  of  each 
church.  The  tendency  has  been,  and  still  is,  to  more 
frequent  communion.  While  the  Directory  for  AVor- 
ship  (ch.  viii,  v)  prescribes  sitting,  which  is  the 
ordinary  posture  at  common  meals,  as  the  proper 
posture  for  communicants  at  the  Lord's  table,  no 
instruction  is  given,  as  to  whether  they  shall  remain 
in  the  pews  or  come  to  a  table  sjiread  in  the  aisle ;  as  to 
whether  the  elders  or  the  deacons  shall  assist  the  min- 
ister in  distributing  the  elements.  But  our  Standards 
insist  that  both  tlie  bread  and  the  wine  shall  be  given 
to  each  communicant,  as  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
the  Romish  Church  of  withholding  the  cup  from  the 
people,  leaving  all  questions  as  to  the  inodc  of  distribu- 
tion as  matters  of  indifference,  to  be  determined  by 
Christian  discretion,  according  to  circumstxmces.  The 
prevailing  custom  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  this 
country  is,  for  the  elders  of  the  church  to  receive  the 
bread  and  wine  from  the  minister,  and  distribute 
both  to  the  people,  who  remain  seat<;d  in  their  pews. 

BAPTISM   IN   GENERAL. 

(1)  Althoitgh  there  were,  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment economy,  "divers  wa.shings  "  (or baptisms), 
bajitism  did  not  become  a  sacrament  until  it  was 
instituted  by  Christ,  in  the  words  of  the  great  com- 
mission, "Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Sou,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  ;  and 
lo  !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  Amen  "  (JIatt.  xxviii,  19,  20).  The  observ- 
ance of  this  sacrament  is  to  be  perpetual  in  the  New 
Testament  Church,  and  is  obligatory  on  all  Christ's 
disciples.  "  It  is  agreatsin  to  contemn  orneglectit." 
— Confession  of  Faith,  xxviii,  .5. 

(2)  Baptism,  according  to  our  Standards,  can  be 
lawfully  administered  only  by  an  ordained  minister. 
The  Komisli  Church  teaches  that  bajjtism  is  essential 
to  salvation,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  die  in 
infancy  ;  and,  therefore,  she  holds  to  the  validity  of 
lay  baptism,  in  cases  of  emergency,  where  the  services 
of  a  priest  cannot  be  obtained.  But,  in  common 
with  all  the  Reformed  creeds,  our  Confession  and 
Catechisms  maint;iin  that  neither  of  the  sacraments 
should  ever  be  administered  bj'  any  but  a  minister 
of  the  go.spel,  lawfully  ordained. 

(3)  The  mode  of  baptism  is  not  rigidly  defined  in 
our  StandarcLs.  They  do  not  condemn  immersion; 
they  simply  say  ' '  Dipping  of  the  person  into  the 
water  is  not  necessary,  but  baptism  is  rightly  admin- 
istered by  pouring  or  sprinkling  water  upon  the 
person." — Confession  of  Faith,  xxviii,  3.  But  in  the 
directory  for  the  administration  of  baptism  to  infants, 
pouring  or  sprinkling  is  expressly  enjoined  as  the 
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only  suitable  mode.  "  Then  the  minister  is  to  pray 
for  a  blessing  to  attend  this  ordinance,  after  whicli, 
calling  the  child  by  its  name,  he  shall  say,  '  I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  As  he  pronounces  these  words  he 
is  to  baptize  the  child  with  water,  by  pouring  or 
sprinkling  it  on  the  face  of  the  chUd,  without  adding 
any  other  ceremony. "  — Director;/  vii,  5.  The  prohi- 
bition of  any  other  ceremony  is  intended  to  exclude 
the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  various  other 
rites  practiced  by  the  Komish  Church. 

(4)  The  validity  of  })aptisra  administered  by  a 
Romish  priest,  or  in  other  words,  whether  persons 
baptized  in  the  Romish  Church  and  desiring  to  be 
received  into  the  communion  of  any  of  our  churches, 
ought  to  be  baptized  over  again,  seems  to  be  an  open 
<Xuestion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Our  Standards 
siiy  nothing  on  the  subject;  the  General  Assembly 
has  decided  the  question  at  diflerent  times  in  opposite 
ways.  The  last  decision  is  ambiguous.  The  writer 
of  tins  article  agrees  fully  with  Calvin,  who  thus 
defended  his  own  refusal  to  be  re-baptized.  "  If  we 
have  rightly  determined  that  a  sacrament  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  hand  of  him  by  whom  it  is  admin- 
istered, but  Is  to  be  received  as  from  the  hand  of  God 
Himself,  we  may  hence  infer  that  its  dignity  neither 
gains  nor  loses  by  the  administrator.  This  con- 
futes the  error  of  the  Donatists,  who  measured  the 
elEcacy  and  worth  of  the  sacrament  by  the  dignity  of 
the  minister.  Such,  in  the  present  day,  are  the  Cata- 
baptists,  who  deny  that  we  are  fully  baptized  beKiuse 
we  were  baptized  in  the  Papacy,  by  wicked  men  and 
idolaters  ;  hence  they  furiously  insist  on  anabap- 
tism.  Against  these  absurdities  we  shall  be  fully 
fortified  if  we  shall  reflect  that  by  baptism  we  were 
initiated  not  into  the  name  of  any  man,  but  into  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and,  therefore,  that  baptism  is  not  of  man, 
but  of  God,  by  whomsoever  it  may  have  been  admin- 
istered."— Calvin's  Institutes,  Book,  4  ch.  15,  sec.  16. 

(5)  The  significance  and  efGcacy  of  baptism  is 
thus  defined  by  our  Standards  :  It  is  the  divinely 
appointed  "sign  and  seal  of  our  engrafting  into 
Christ,  and  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  and  our  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's." — 
Shorter  Catechism,  94. 

The  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace  signified  and 
scaled  to  us  in  baptism  are  defined  by  the  Confession 
of  Faith  to  be  "regeneration  and  remission  of  sins." 
And  by  the  Larger  Catechism  as  ' '  remission  of  sins 
by  His  (Christ's)  blood,  regeneration  by  His  Spirit, 
adoption  and  resurrectiou  unto  everlasting  lite. 
These  benefits  are  not  only  signified  and  sealed,  but 
conferred  and  applied,  in  every  instance  where  there 
is  a  true  and  effectual  sacrament  of  baptism,  consist- 
ing  first,  of  an  outward  and  visible  sign,  according  to 
Christ's  own  appointment;  secondly,  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  thereby  signified;  and,  thirdly,  of 
a  spirituivl  relation ;  a  sacramentiil  union  between  the 


sign  and  the  thing  signified." — Larger  Cat.,  163  and 
16.5;  Conf.  Faith,  xxvii,  2  and  3;  .xxviii,  1. 

(6)  The  qualifications  for  baptism,  in  the  case  of 
adults,  are  the  same  as  the  qualifications  for' the 
Lord's  Supper.  They  who- are  admitted  to  this  ordi- 
nance must  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  make  a 
credible  profession  of  their  faith,  and  must  actually 
make  such  a  profession.  Nothing  can  rightly  be 
required  in  such  a  profession  beyond  what  Christ  has 
enjoined  and  declared  to  be  a  term  of  salvation. 

B.^PTI.SM   OF  INFANTS. 

(1)  "Baptism"  says  the  Shorter  Catechism  (Ques- 
tion 95),  "is  not  to  be  administered  to  any  that  are 
out  of  the  visible  Church,  till  they  profess  their  faith 
in  Christ  and  obedience  to  Him;  but  the  infants  of 
such  as  are  members  of  the  visible  Church  are  to  be 
baptized."  This  statement  is  capable  of  two  inter- 
pretations: first,  that  which  makes  the  latter  clause 
of  the  sentence  exceptional  to  the  former,  as  though 
it  read  "infants  of  church  members  are  to  be  bap- 
tized without  making  a  profession  of  faith  and  obe- 
dience, nolwilhstandinff  they  are  out  of  the  visible 
Church;"  and  secondly,  that  which  harmonizes  the 
two  clauses,  as  though  it  read,  "infants  of  church 
members,  because  they  are  already  in  the  visible 
Church,  are  not  requii-ed  to  profess  faith  and  obedi- 
ence as  a  condition  of  baptism."  The  latter  is  evi- 
dently the 'true  interpretation.  "The  children  of 
all  professors  of  the  true  religion  are,  on  that  account, 
fellow  members  with  their  parents  of  the  visible 
Church." — Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge's  Commentary  of  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  p.  425.  "The  infant  seed  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  in  virtue  of  their  parents'  faith  and 
standing,  are  born  members  of  the  visible  Church,  and 
are  considered  as  partakers  of  those  benefits  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  which  belong  to  the  offspring  of 
believers,  before  they  are  baptized. — Dr.  Ashbel  Green's 
Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  vol.  ii,  p.  270. 
' '  Although  the  New  Testament  does  not  contain  any 
specific  text  which  in  so  many  words  declares  that 
the  infant  seed  of  believers  are  members  of  the  Church 
in  virtue  of  their  birth,  yet  it  abounds  in  passages 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  explained  but  in  har- 
mony with  this  doctrine." — Miller  on  Infant  Bap- 
tism,, Presbyterian  Tracts,  vol.  i,  p.  212.  This  is 
one  of  the  strongest  points  in  which  the  Reformed 
Creeds  differ  from  the  views  of  Romanists  and  Lu- 
therans, who  hold  that  all  children  are  born  outside 
of  the  Church  and  are  brought  into  it  by  baptism. 
Our  Standards  a,ssurae  that  the  children  of  believers 
are  born  within  the  Church,  and  on  that  account  are 
1  to  be  baptized.  "The  visible  Church,  which  is  also 
catholic  or  universal  under  the  gospel,  consists  of  all 
those  throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true 
religion,  together  with  their  children." — Confession, 
XXV,  2.  "Children  born  within  the  pale  of  the  visible 
Church,  and  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  are  under 
the  inspection  and  government  of  the  Church." — Di- 
rectory ix,   i.      "Baptism  is   not  to  be  administered 
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to  any  that  are  out  of  the  visible  Church,  and  so 
strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  till  they  pro- 
fess their  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  Him;  but 
infants  descending  from  parents  either  both  or  but 
one  of  them  prolessint;  faitli  in  Christ  and  obedience 
to  Him,  are  hi  that  reisprct  {i.  e.,  because  of  their 
parents'  professed  faith  aii<l  obedience,  within  the  cove- 
nant (i.  e.,  in  the  visible  Church),  and  are  to  be  bap- 
tized."— Larger  Catechism,  166. 

Baptism,  therefore,  so  far  as  infants  are  concerned, 
is  not  an  initiatory  rite  into  the  visible  Church,  but  a 
recognition  of  church  membership  already  existing 
as  a  Christian  birthright.  The  places  where  it  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "solemn  admission  of  the  parties 
baptized  into  the  visible  Church"  (Conf.,  xxviii,  1  ; 
Larger  Cat.,  165)  must  be  understood  as  applying 
only  to  the  baptism  of  adults.  Some  writers,  as  Dr. 
Ashbel  Greeu,  and  Dr.  James  Fisher,  in  his  explana- 
tion of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  maintain  that  by 
being  "solemnly  admitted  to  the  visible  Church,"  is 
meant  that  by  baptism  "  we  are  publicly  declared 
to  be  church  members  before." 

(2)  To  the  question  whose  children  are  entitled  to 
baptism  ?  our  Standards  answer  (in  Conf.  of  Faith 
xxviii,  4),  "  the  infants  of  one  or  both  belieeing 
parents;"  in  Larger  Cateehism  (166),  "infants  de- 
scending from  parents,  either  both  or  but  one  of  them 
professing  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  him;"  in 
the  Shorter  Catechism  (95),  "the  infants  of  such  as 
are  members  of  the  vi.sible  Church."  These  defini- 
tions have  been  variously  interpreted.  Some  have 
taken  the  extreme  ground  that  all  who  were  them- 
selves baptized  in  infancy  have  a  right  to  have  their 
children  baptized;  of  which  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  (in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Confession,  p.  4T5)  justly  says, 
"it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  that  every  one 
who  has  been  baptized  in  infancy  has  an  indefeasible 
right  to  have  his  children  baptized,  whether  he  pro- 
fesses personal  faith  in  Christ  or  not.  First,  because 
all  church  members  have  not  a  right  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  church  membership.  Baptized  members 
have  ho  riglit  to  come  to  the  communion  until  they 
make  a  profession  of  personal  faith;  until  they  do 
this,  they  are  like  citizens  nnder  age,  with  their 
rights  held  in  suspension.  These  suspended  rights 
are  those  of  communing  and  having  their  children 
baptized.  Sccondli/,  because  a  person  destitute  of 
personal  faith  can  only  commit  perjury  and  sacrilege, 
by  breaking  the  solemn  profession,  and  taking  the 
obligations  involved  in  the  baptismal  covenant.  It 
is  a  sin  for  them  to  do  it,  and  a  sin  for  the  minister 
to  help  them  do  it."  Still,  it  is  an  open  question, 
whether  the  profession  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  which  is  the  pre-requisite  to  the  baptism  of 
their  children,  must  have  been  formerly  pronounced 
credible  by  the  church  Session,  as  a  qualification  for 
admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  whether  the  min- 
ister who  administers  baptism  to  infants  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  discretion,  m.iy  be  the  judge  of  the 


credibility  of  such  a  profession  at  the  time  the  bap- 
tism is  to  be  administered.  We  think  the  tendency 
of  opinion  and  practice  in  our  Church  is  towards  the 
latter  conclusion. 

(3)  The  Scripture  warrant  for  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants is  thus  summed  np  in  our  Directory  for  Wor- 
ship, ch.  vii,  4: — 

"It  is  instituted  by  Christ;  it  is  a  seal  of  the  right- 
eousness of  faith;  the  seed  of  the  faithful  have  no 
less  a  right  to  this  ordinance,  under  the  gospel,  than 
the  seed  of  Abraham  to  circumcision,  under  the  Old 
Testament.  Christ  commanded  all  nations  to  be 
baptized  ;  he  blessed  little  children,  declaring,  that 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Children  are 
federally  holy,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  baptized. 
We  are  by  nature  sinful,  guilty  and  polluted,  and 
have  need  of  cleansing  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  by 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  (iod." 

(4)  The  significance  and  efllcacy  of  baptism,  as 
applied  to  infants,  are  precisely  the  same  as  when  it 
is  applied  to  adults.  There  is  only  one  baptism,  and 
one  definition  of  the  same.  To  the  same  extent  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  in  the  Ciise  of  infants,  no  less 
than  in  the  case  of  adults,  it  "signifies  and  seals  our 
engrafting  into  Christ,  and  partaking  of  the  benefits 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  our  engagement  to  be 
the  Lord's."  The  popular  notion  that  infant  baptism 
is  something  different  from  and  less  than  adult  bap- 
tism has  no  sanction  in  our  Confession  and  CatechLsms. 
A  single  quotation  from  the  Larger  Catechism  settles 
this  question  so  far  as  it  can  be  settled  by  the  au- 
thority of  our  standards  :  "baptism  is  to  be  admin- 
istered but  once,  with  water,  to  be  a  sign  and  seal  of 
our  regeneration  and  engrafting  into  Christ,  ani  that 
even  to  infants"  (177). 

(5)  The  status  of  baptized  children,  their  relation 
to  the  Church,  and  the  duty  of  the  Church  towards 
them,  their  Christian  training,  and  the  time  and  con- 
ditions of  their  admission  to  the  Lord's  table,  are 
questions  of  vitil  importance.  The  doctrine  of  our 
Standards,  on  these  points,  is  briefly  summed  up  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  Directory  for  Worship 
(ch.  ix,  sec.  1)  :  "Children  born  within  the  pale  of 
the  visible  Church,  and  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism, 
are  under  the  inspection  and  government  of  the 
Church,  and  are  to  be  taught  to  read  and  repeat  the 
Catechism,  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
And  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  if  they 
be  free  from  scandal,  appear  sober  and  steady,  and  to 
have  suflicient  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's  body, 
they  ought  to  be  informed  that  it  is  their  privilege 
and  duty  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table." — Heney  J. 
Van  Dyke,  d'd. 

Saflford,  Jefferson  Price,  D.D.,  sou  of  Harry 
and  Patience  (Van  Home)  Safibrd,  was  born  at 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  September  22d,  1823,  and  wiis 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens, 
Ohio,  A.  D.  1843.  After  teaching  a  few  years  he 
entered  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  studied  three 
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yi-ars,  1849-52,  and  ^v  hence  be  was  regularly 
graduated;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, April  oth,  1851;  taught  mathematics  in 
Richmond  Academy,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  1852-55, 
supplying  also,  1852-53,  the  Church  at  Bethlehem, 
Va. ;  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  West 
Lexington,  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  February  9th,  1855. 
His  successive  fields  of  labor,  after  his  ordination, 
were  as  follows  :  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  installed  February  9th,  1855  and  released  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1857;  pastor  of  Piqua  (Ohio)  First 
Church,  installed  November  15th,  1857,  relea.sed 
December  1st,  1S62;  pastor  of  New  Albany  (lud.) 
First  Church,  installed  December  15th,  18G2,  re- 
leased Jlay  1st,  1867;  District  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  for  Ohio  and  Indiana,  from  May  1st, 
1867  until  January  1st,  1870.  In  1868  he  returned 
to  his  old  home  in  Zanesville,  and  lived  there  until 
his  death.  He  never  again  settled  as  pastor,  yet 
these  last  years  were  among  his  most  active  and  use- 
ful ones,  as  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  preaching. 
He  served  as  stated  supply  to  Bro%vnsville  (Ohio) 
Church,  from  January  1st,  1870  until  October  1st, 
1876,  at  the  same  time  supplying  also  Fairuiount 
Church,  from  January  1st,  1870  until  April  1st, 
1877;  Roseville  Church,  from  July  16th,  1871  until 
April  30th,  1873;  acting  as  President  of  Zanesville 
University  in  1871  and  1872;  supplying  Uuiontowu 
(Ohio)  Church,  from  July  16th,  1871  until  April 
30th,  1873;  suppljdng  Hanover  Church,  from  April 
30th,  1873  until  April  30th,  1874;  Kirkersville 
Church,  from  September  20th,  1874  until  1879,  and 
Claysville  and  AVest  Carlisle  churches  untU  his  death. 
He  was  also  the  accurate  and  efficient  Stated  Clerk  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Zanesville,  from  1873,  and  of  the 
Synod  of  Columbus,  from  1876  until  his  death. 
That  event  occurred  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  July  lOtbj 
1881.  He  was  a  man  of  a  vigorous  mind,  of  more 
than  common  originality,  of  large  information,  of 
sound  j  udgmcnt,  of  warm  heart  and  kindly  humor, 
and  was  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Sample,  Rev.  Nathanael  Welshard,  was  a 
native  of  Pcnnsj^lvania.  He  was  licensed  by  the 
New  Castle  Presbj-tery,  in  1799.  Having  supplied  a 
Church  at  St.  George's,  Del.,  for  six  months,  and 
declining  their  call  to  settle,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Leacock,  Lancaster  and  Jliddle  Octorara  churches, 
in  Pennsylvania. '  His  relation  to  these  churches  con- 
tinued forty  }-ears.  He  was  released  from  his  charge 
September  26th,  1821,  and  died  August  26th,  1834. 
Mr.  Sample  was  an  able  preacher,  exerted  an  exten- 
sive influence  for  good,  and  under  his  direction  several 
young  men  were  trained  for  the  ministry. 

Sample,  Robert  F.,  D.  D.,  son  of  John  and 
Jane  (Wilson)  Sample,  was  horn  at  Corning,  N.  Y., 
October  28th,  1829.  He  was  consecrated  to  the  min- 
istry when  four  years  of  age,  on  a  day  spent  by  his 
parents  in  special  prayer  with  reference  to  this  dedi- 
cation. He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in 
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1849,  and  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  in 
May,  1853.  He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Mercer,  Pa.,  1853-6;  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  1856-66, 
and  supply  of  the  Andrews  Church,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  186G-68.  From  March,  1868,  to  the  present 
time  he  has  been  pastor  of  Westminster  Church, 
Minneapolis. 

Dr.  Sample  is  the  author  of  four  small  books  on 
Christian  experience,  written  for  the  young,  anony- 
mously published ;  several  poetical  effusions  incor- 
porated in  publications  of  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
and  the  "Memoir  of  Rev.  John  C.  Thora,"  pastor  of 
Pine  Street  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  is  a  graceful, 
vigorous  and  popular  writer.  His  ministry  has  beeu« 
blessed  with  several  precious  revivals.  As  a  preacher 
he  is  thoroughly  evangelical,  able,  instructive,  im- 
pressive. His  present  charge  is  the  largest  in  the 
Northwest,  numbering  nearly  800  members.  The 
church  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $140,000,  is  one 
of  the  most  spacious  and  beautiful  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Sample  has  been  called  to  churches  in  Eastern 
cities,  but  deemed  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  his  present 
charge.  He  wields  a  strong  influence  in  that  region, 
by  his  sound  j  udgment,  earnest  zeal  and  exemplary 
Christian  character.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  Seminary 
of  the  Northwest,  Chicago  ;  a  Trustee  of  Macalester 
College,  Minnesota,  and  is  a  delegate  to  the  Presby- 
terian Alliance  which  is  to  meet  in  Belfast  in  1884. 

Sampson,  Francis  S.,  D.  D.,  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Sampson,  a  distinguished  agriculturist  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dover  Mills,  Goochland  county,  Va. 
He  was  born  in  November,  1814,  and  entered  the 
University  of  Virginia,  September  10th,  1831,  and 
continued  his  studies  there  till  July,  1836,  taking  a 
very  extensive  course,  not  only  in  the  Academic  de- 
jjartments,  but  in  the  schools  of  Junior  Law,  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  and  securing  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  which  was  then  attained  by  very  few.  On  the 
9th  of  November,  1836,  he  entered  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Va.,  and  ou  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Ballantine,  in  the  Spring  of  1838,  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  Hebrew,  and  from  that  time  continued  to 
perform  other  duties  of  the  Oriental  department.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  East  Hanover  Presby- 
tery, in  October,  1839,  and  was  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist by  the  same  Presbj'tery,  in  October,  1841.  In 
the  Summer  of  1848  he  crossed  the  ocean,  and  after 
spending  nearly  a  year  in  Europe,  chiefly  at  the 
Universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  Orienfcil  studies,  he  returned  in  August,  1849.  In 
October,  1848,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Oriental 
Literature  and  Language  in  the  Semiuary  with  which 
he  had  been  connected,  but  he  had  for  many  years 
performed  the  work  of  a  full  Professor,  though  mth 
the  title  and  compensation  of  an  assistant.  He  died 
April  9th,  1854.  Dr.  Sampson  was  eminently  char- 
acterized by  methodical  industry,  and  by  the  uni- 
formity and  healthfulness  of  his  devotional  spirit. 
He  was  in  a  high  degree  conscientious  in  everything. 
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and  iu  nothing  more  than  in  the  use  of  property. 
As  a  niijster  of  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge, 
he  was  unrivaled.  One  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
his  success  was  his  indisputable  scholarship.  He 
Wius  greatly  endeared  to  his  pupils.  His  preaching 
f  .\hibited  the  lucid  order  and  the  animation  of  mind 
which  marked  evcrj'thing  that  he  produced. 

Sanctiflcation.  The  sanctilication  of  believers 
consists  iu  their  purification  from  the  pollution  of 
sin,  and  the  renovation  of  their  nature  after  the  image 
of  God.  Sanctitieation  may  be  considered  as  initial 
and  progrcsxioc.  Initial  sanctificatiou  is  the  same  as 
regeneration,  whereby  we  become  "  new  creatures," 
"old  things  being  done  away,  and  all  things  becom- 
ing new."  In  progressive  sanctitieation  the  several 
lusts  of  the  old  man  are  more  and  more  weakened 
and  mortified.  In  initial  sanctificatiou  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  enters  the  heart,  with  all  His  train  of  graces, 
and  implants  them  there.  In  progressive  sanctifica- 
tiou these  graces  are  more  and  more  quickened  and 
strengthened. 

Sanctificatiou  extends  to  the  tcliole  mati,  including 
all  the  fa<3ulties  of  the  soul  and  all  the  members  of 
the  body  (1  The-ss.  v,  23).  Our  entire  nature  was 
originally  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  by  the 
entrance  of  sin  this  image  was  utterly  defaced  and 
lost,  hence  corruption  and  depraved  nature  is  called 
"the  old  man,"  becaase  it  infects  the  whole  man, 
and  defiles  both  sotil  and  body.  Now,  as  original 
corruption  pervades  the  whole  man,  so  sanctifying 
grace  extends  to  every  part;  hence  our  nature  as 
renewed  after  the  image  of  God  is  called  ' '  the  new 
man, ' '  because  the  holiness  communicated  iu  sancti- 
ficatiou possesses  and  ennobles  the  whole  man. 

But,  while  sanctificatiou  extends  to  our  whole 
nature,  and  leaves  no  part  of  it  unrenewed,  we  must 
not  imagine  the  work  to  be  so  complete  as  to  restore 
us,  in  this  life,  to  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  Scriptures  call  upon  us  to  aim 
at  perfection,  and  .speak  of  some  individuals  in  such 
a  manuer  as  may  lead  superficial  readers  to  conclude 
that  they  had  fuUy  succeeded.  They  call  upon  us 
to  "behold  the  perfect  man,"  and  give  this  as  the 
character  of  certain  individuals.  But  one  part  of 
Scripture  should  be  explained  in  cousisteucy  with 
another,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  legitimate 
interpretation  to  wrest  a  particular  e.xpression  to  a 
sense  at  variance  with  the  known  and  avowed  senti- 
ments of  the  author.  If  we  take  this  rule  along  with 
us,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  that,  in  the  cases 
before  us,  perfection  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
integrity  or  sincerity.  He  is  perfect  who  uufeignedly 
loves  God,  and  has  a  respect  to  all  His  commands. 

That  the  most  eminent  saints  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, even  some  of  those  to  whom  the  epithet  perfect 
is  applied,  were  not  free  from  sin,  is  evident  from  the 
defects  and  blemishes  which  are  discovered  iu  their 
conduct.  Noah  is  said  to  have  been  ' '  perfect  In  his 
generations"  (Gen.  vi,  9);  ''not  perfect  iu  the  sense 


of  sinless,"  says  Prof.  Bush,  "but  sincere,  simple, 
upright,  having  respect  to  all  God's  commandments, 
and  like  Caleb,  following  the  Lord/«W^.  Christian 
perfection  is  not  absolute  freedom  from  sin,  but  evan- 
gelical integi'ity,  a  perfection  implying  completeness 
of  parts,  rather  than  of  degreca,  in  the  renewed  char- 
acter, and  it  may  be  better  understood  by  viewing  it 
as  opposed  to  partlalitg  and  hgpocrimj ,  to  a  partial 
obedience  and  a,n  insincere  profession."  The  praise 
of  high  attainments  will  undoubtedly  be  conceded 
to  the  Apostle  of  the  GentUes ;  aud  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  upon  what  principle  any  man  could  persuade 
himself  that  he  or  others  have  excelled  him;  but  we 
find  him  thus  expressly  disclaiming  any  pretension 
to  perfection;  "I  see  a  law  in  my  members  war- 
ring against  the  law  of  my  mind,  aud  bringing  me 
into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  iu  my 
members"  (Rom.  yii,  23).  The  wise  man  tells  us 
that  "there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  the  earth 
that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not"  (Eccl.  vii,  20). 
And  an  apostle  rejects  the  doctrine  of  sinless 
perfection  in  these  strong  terms :  "If  we  say  that 
we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  us"  (1  John  i,  8).  On  our  Lord's  inculc;i- 
tion  of  a  duty,  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect"  (Matt,  v, 
48),  Dr.  Alford  very  well  observes:  "complete  in 
your  love  of  others,  not  one-sided  or  exclusive  .  .  . 
but  all-embracing  and  God-like.  .  .  .  No  counte- 
nance is  given  by  this  verse  to  the  ancient  Pelagian 
or  the  modern  heresy  of  perfectibility  in  this  life. 
Such  a  sense  of  the  words  would  be  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  whole  of  the  discourse:  see  especially 
vv.  22,  29,  32,  in  which  the  imperfections  and  con- 
flicts of  the  Christian  are  fully  recognized. ' '  To  the 
evidence  already  adduced  to  disprove  this  doctrine, 
it  may  be  added  that,  were  any  person  truly  perfect, 
he  would  not  stand  iu  need  of  those  institutions  or 
means  of  grace  which  God  has  provided  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints.  In  particular,  daily  prayer 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  would  not  be  his  duty ;  he 
would  enjoy  uninterrupted  commimion  with  God; 
would  not  be  subject  to  discipline,  which  presupposes 
errors  and  fellings,  and,  having  spent  a  life  undis- 
turbed by  pain  and  sorrow,  would  be  translated,  we 
may  presume,  into  a  better  world,  without  suti'eriug 
death  (see  Job  vs.,  20;  Ps.  xix,  12;  Phil,  iii,  12). 

Whikst,  however,  it  is  true  that  none  can  attain  to 
absolute  perfection  in  this  life,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
duty,  and  will  be  the  earnest  and  constant  aim,  of 
every  real  Christian  to  reach  it  (see  2  Cor.  xiii,  7,  9; 
Col.  iv,  12;  Heb.  xiii,  20).  The  higher  our  mark 
the  stronger  will  he  our  efforts.  He  who  aims  at 
the  sun,  though  he  fall  far  short  of  the  mark,  will 
assuredly  shoot  higher  than  he  who  shoots  only  at 
a  shrub.  The  gardener,  though  he  has  never  reared 
a  faultless  rose,  perseveres  in  setting  new  slips;  the 
traveler  finds  himself  unable  to  penetrate  the  recesses 
of  some  labjTinthine  cave,  but  he  will  push  his  way 
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further  aud  yet  lurthei-  still,  till  he  has  outstripped 
all  earlier  discoverers,  and  made  the  path  easier  for 
future  explorers.  So  will  the  true  child  of  God, 
though  conscious  of  many  imperfections  aud  dis- 
couraged by  many  failures,  press  ouward  and  up- 
ward, until  at  death  he  is  "made  perfect  in  holi- 
ness," and  joins  the  souls  of  departed  saints,  which 
in  Scripture  are  called  "the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect"   (Heb.  xii,  23). 

Sanderson,  David  Davidson,  D.D.,  w,as  born 
in  Juniata  county,  I'a.,  November  l.")th,  1821.  His 
parents  emigrated  to  Alabama  in  1822,  so  that  his 
life  has  nearly  all  been  spent  in  that  State.  His 
youth  was  chiefly  occupied  with  commercial  pursuits. 
He  pursued  both  his  literary  and  theological  course 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  aud  graduated  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1849,  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  February  7th,  1849, 
and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama, 
October  20th,  18.50.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  Fair- 
view  Presbyterian  Church,  near  Marion,  -\la.,  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  and  served  that  church,  with  great 
acceptability  aud  success,  for  nine  years. 

In  November,  1860,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbj'terian  Church  at  Eutaw,  Ala.,  where  he  has 
labored  faithfully  to  the  present  time.  He  has  a 
clear,  ■vigorous  and  well-balauced  mind,  has  made 
varied  attainments  as  a  scholar,  is  a  sound  theologian, 
aud  an  able,  instructive  and  successful  preacher. 
Neighboring  churches  have  been  sharers  in  his  regu- 
lar services,  and  his  labors  have  been  extended  over  a 
wide  field,  in  which  he  has  accomplished  large  and 
valuable  results.  No  minister  in  his  Synod  is  more 
highly  esteemed  nor  more  warmly  loved.  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  conferred  upon  him  the 
degi-ee  f)f  Doctor  of  Divinity  several  years  since.  Dr. 
Sanderson  has  recently  been  elected  a  Professor  in  the 
Institute  for  the  Training  of  Colored  Ministers,  under 
the  care  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyteiuan 
Church  in  the  United  States,  a  work  for  which  he  is 
eminently  qualified. 

Sands,  Rev.  Jolin  Scott,  was  horn  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  September  1st,  1844.  He  gra- 
duated at  'Westminster  College  in  1864,  and  at  the 
Allegheny  Theological  Seminary  in  1868.  Ou  Jlarch 
27th,  1867,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  United 
Presbj'teriau  Presbytery  of  Monongahela.  While  still 
busy  with  his  studies  in  the  seminary,  he  was,  in 
October,  1867,  placed  by  the  Presbytery  in  charge  of 
a  mission  enterprise  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  on  April  21.st,  1868.  He 
declined  a  number  of  calls  to  other  fields  of  labor, 
and  continued  in  charge  of  this  one  nearly  thirteen 
years.  He  organized  there  the  Eighth  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
grow,  under  his  ministry,  into  a  vigorous,  self-sirstain- 
ing  congregation,  possessed  of  a  substantial  church 
building.  He  left  his  old  home,  to  accept  a  call  from 
the  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  city  of 


Philadelphia,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  of  that 
church  on  September  19th,  1880.  Here  he  continues 
to  labor  among  an  attached  and  appreciative  people. 
Mr.  Sands  is  an  excellent  preacher,  at  once  instructive 
and  impressive,  a  faithfvU  pastor,  a  good  presbj-ter, 
is  beloved  by  his  people,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
his  ministerial  brethren. 

Sanford,  Rev.  Joseph,  was  born  in  Vernon,  Vt., 
February  fith,  1797.  He  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1820.  He  .studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
and  in  April,  1823,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bj'tery  of  New  York.  Immediately  after  this  he  went 
to  Jlontreal,  L.  C,  and  for  several  weeks  supplied  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city,  to  which 
he  received  a  unanimous  call,  but  which  he  felt  con- 
strained to  decline.  In  October  of  that  year  he  was 
jiastor  of  the  new  Presbyterian  (now  the  First)  Church 
of  Brookl_\Ti,  N.  Y.  Here  he  continued  to  labor  with 
great  acceptance,  his  congregation  rapidly  increasing 
under  his  ministry,  till  October,  1828,  when  he 
received  a  call  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  which  he  accepted.  His  installation 
over  this  church  took  place  January  21st,  1829.  From 
the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Philadelphia  his  health 
was  so  much  impaired  that  he  w;vs  but  ill-fitted  to 
bear  the  burden  of  resjionsibility  and  care  that  rested 
upon  him.  He  died  December  2.5th,  1831.  His  dis- 
ease was  attended,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time,  with  delirium,  but  in  every  lucid  interval  it 
was  manifest  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  pour- 
ing beams  of  joy  into  his  soul. 

"Mr.  Sanford,"  says  Dr.  Waterbury,  "had  a  vein 
of  moral  and  mental  excellence,  the  purity  and  rich- 
ness of  which  none  could  know  who  did  not  go 
beneath  its  surface  to  discover  it."  He  was  a  model 
pastor.  His  manners  were  kind  and  conciliatorj'. 
His  chastened  aspect  forbade  all  undue  familiarity, 
but  he  was  neither  harsh  nor  repulsive.  He  had  an 
ardent  mind,  which,  in  the  pulpit,  took  fire  by  it:* 
own  action,  communicating  warmth  and  light  to  the 
congregation,  and  ever  and  anon  flashing  upon  them 
some  brilliant  thought,  or  some  burning  sentence. 
He  spoke  from  the  heart  to  the  heart.  In  prayer 
he  was  singularly  gifted.  "His  prayers  seemed  to 
take  hold  of  the  very  gates  of  heaven,  and  struggle 
to  open  them.  Here  was  seen  the  man  of  God,  one 
who  lived  on  the  mount,  'seeing  God  face  to  face.'" 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Calvary  Chtirch,  was 
organized  July  23d,  1854,  with  sixty-three  members; 
Wm.  A.  Scott,  D.  D.,  pastor.  Dr.  Scott  resigned  in 
1861.  Until  the  airival  of  his  successor  the  pulpit 
was  supplied  by  Rev.  S.  T.  Wells.  At  a  congrega- 
tional meeting  held  December  9th,  1861,  Charles 
Wadsworth,  D.  n..  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  pas- 
i  tor,  aud  preached  his  first  sermon  on  the  first  Sabbath 
of  June,  1862.  Dr.  Wadsworth  resigned  in  1869. 
Rev.  John  Hemphill,  of  Magerafelt,  Ireland,  was 
elected  pastor,  November  16th,  1869,  and  began  his 
pastorate   in   April,  1870.      Mr.   Hemphill   resigned 
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October  13th,  1882.  On  the  13th  of  November,  1882, 
Samuel  P.  Sprecher,  D.  D. ,  of  Oakland,  was  called  to 
the  pastorate,  and  was  installed  December  24tli,  1882. 
The  first  church  building,  situated  on  Bush  street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Lausome,  w;is  erected  in 
1854.  The  present  edifice,  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
situated  on  the  corner  of  Geary  and  Powell  streets. 
fronting  on  Union  Square,  was  commenced  early  in 
1868,  and  was  dedie;ited  on  the  16th  of  May,  1869. 

Satan.  We  determine  the  personality  of  Satan 
by  the  same  criteria  that  we  use  in  determining 
whether  Ca;sar  and  Napoleon  were  real,  personal 
beings,  or  the  personifications  of  abstract  ideas,  ^^z  : 
by  the  tenor  of  history  concerning  them  and  the 
ascription  of  personal  attributes  to  them.  All  the 
forms  of  personal  agency  are  made  use  of  by  the 
sacred  writers  in  setting  forth  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Satan.  They  describe  him  as  having  power 
and  dominion,  messengers  and  followers.  He  tempts 
and  resists,  he  is  held  accountable,  charged  witli 
guilt,  is  to  be  judged  and  to  receive  final  punishment. 
On  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  object  of  the 
sacred  writers  to  teach  the  proper  personality  of 
Satan,  they  could  have  found  no  more  express  terflis 
than  those  which  they  have  actually  used.  And  on 
the  supposition  that  they  did  not  intend  to  teach 
such  a  doctrine,  their  use  of  language  incapable  of 
communicating  any  other  idea  is  wholly  inexpli- 
cable. To  suppose  that  all  this  semblance  of  a  real, 
veritable,  conscious  moral  agent,  is  only  a  trap,  a 
prosopopeia,  is  to  make  the  inspired  penmen  guilty 
of  emploj'ing  a  figure  in  such  a  way  that  by  no 
ascertained  laws  of  language  it  could  be  known 
that  it  was  a  figure — in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
not  be  taken  to  be  a  figure,  without  violence  to  all 
the  rhetorical  rules  by  which  they,  on  other  occasions, 
are  known  to  have  been  guided.  A  personifica- 
tion protracted  through  such  a  book  as  the  Bible, 
even  should  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  by 
one  person,  never  dropped  in  the  most  simple  and 
didactic  portions,  never  explained  when  the  most 
grave  and  important  truths  are  to  be  inculcated,  and 
when  men,  the  most  ignorant  and  prone  to  supersti- 
tion are  to  be  the  readers — a  personification  extend- 
ing from  Genesis  to  Revelation — this  is  altogether 
anomalous  and  inadmissible.  But  to  suppose  that 
the  several  writers  of  the  different  books  of  the  Bible, 
diverse  in  their  style  and  intellectual  habits,  ^vriting 
under  widely  differing  circumstances,  through  a 
period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  should  each, 
from  Moses  to  John,  fall  into  the  use  of  the  same 
personification,  and  follow  it,  too,  in  a  way  so  obscure 
and  enigmatical  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  their 
readers  would  escape  the  error  which  they  did  not 
mean  to  teach,  or  apprehend  the  truth  which  they 
wished  to  set  forth — to  suppose  this,  is  to,  require 
men  to  believe  that  the  inspired  writers,  who  ought 
to  have  done  the  least  violence  to  the  common  laws 
of  language,  have  really  done  the  most.     Such  uni- 


formity of  inexplicable  singularity,  on  the  part  of 
such  men  as  the  authors  of  the  several  liooks  of  the 
Bible,  could  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  hypothesis 
that  they  were  subject  to  an  cril  as  well  as  a  good 
inspiration.  On  the  other  hand,  such  uniformity  of 
appellations  and  imagery,  and  such  identity  of  char- 
acteristics, protracted  through  such  a  series  of  writ- 
ings, go  to  confirm  the  received  doctrine  of  a  real 
personality. 

The  agency  of  Satan  extends  to  all  that  he  does,  or. 
through  the  employment  of  demons  which  belong  to  his 
kingdom,  causes  to  be  done.  His  agency  is  moral  and 
jihysical.  First,  moral.  He  beguiled  our  first  parents, 
and  thus  brought  sin  and  death  upon  them  and 
their  posterity  (Gen.  iii).  He  moved  Da^-id  to 
number  the  people  (1  Chron.  xxi,  1).  He 
resisted  Joshua,  the  high  priest  (Zech.  iii,  1).  He 
tempted  Jesus  (Matt,  iv) ;  entered  into  Judas  to 
induce  him  to  betray  his  Master  (Luke  xxii,  3); 
instigated  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Acts  V,  3);  hindered  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
their  way  to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  ii,  18).  He 
is  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience (Eph.  ii,  2),  and  he  deceiveth  the  whole 
world  (Rev.  xii,  9). 

But  his  efforts  are  directed  agaist  the  bodies  of  men, 
as  well  as  against  their  souls.  That  the  agency  of 
Satan  was  concerned  in  producing  physical  diseases 
the  Scriptures  plainly  teach  (Job  ii,  T;  Luke  xiii, 
16).  Peter  says  of  Christ,  that  he  went  about  doing 
good  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil 
(Acts  X,  38).  Hymeueus  and  Alexander  were  de- 
livered to  Satan,  that  they  might  learn  not  to  blas- 
pheme (1  Tim.  i,  20),  where  physical  suffering  by 
the  agency  of  Satan,  a^  a  divine  chastisement,  is 
manifestly  intended. 

It  is  of  no  avail  that  there  are  difficulties  connected 
with  the  agency  ascribed  to  Satan.  Objections  are 
of  little  weight  when  brought  against  well-authenti- 
cated facts.  Any  objections  raised  against  the  agency 
of  Satan  are  equally  valid  against  his  existence.  If 
he  exists,  he  must  act,  and  if  he  is  eyU,  his  agency 
must  be  e'S'il.  The  fact  of  such  an  agency  being 
revealed,  as  it  is,  is  every  way  as  con.sonant  with 
reason  and  religious  consciousness  as  are  the  existence 
and  agency  of  good  angels.  Neither  rea.son  nor  con- 
sciousness could,  by  themselves,  establish  such  a  fact, 
but  all  the  testimony  they  are  capable  of  adducing  is  in 
agreement  with  the  Scripture  representation  on  the 
subject.  If  God  communicates  with  good  men  with- 
out their  consciousness,  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  Satan  maj'  not,  without  their  consciousness, 
communicate  with  bad  men.  And  if  good  men 
become  better  by  the  influence  of  good  beings,  it  is 
equally  easy  to  suppose  that  bad  men  may  become 
worse  by  the  influence  of  e\-il  beings.  Such  an  in- 
fluence no  more  militates  against  the  benevolence  of 
God  than  does  the  agency  of  ^vicked  men,  or  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  in  any  form.     Evil  agents  arc 
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as  really  under  the  divine  control  as  are  good  agents. 
And  out  of  eWl  God  will  cause  good  to  come.  He 
^Wll  make  the  wrath  of  devils  as  well  as  of  men  to 
praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  He  will  restrain. 

Savage,  John  Adams,  D.  D.,  son  of  Abraham 
and  Mary  (Adams),  was  born  in  Salem,  Washington 
county,  N.  Y.,  October  9th,  1800.  He  graduated 
from  Union  College,  in  1823,  and  studied  theology 
privately  while  teaching  academies  in  Delhi  and  Au- 
burn. In  1825  he  was  licensed,  and  in  1827  ordained 
by  the  Washington  County  Associate  Reformed  Pres- 
bytery, and  settled  at  Fort  Covington.  In  1833  he 
was  called  to  Ogdensburg,  and  remained  there  for 
twenty  years,  prosecuting  a  faithful  and  successful 
ministry,  and  growing,  to  the  last,  in  the  esteem  of  the 
church  and  of  the  community.  In  1850  he  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  Presidency  of  Carroll  College, 
Waukesha,  Wis.  The  Institution  was  so  infantile 
when  he  took  charge  of  it  that  he  may  be  considered 
its  parent ;  and  by  the  most  assiduous  nurture  he 
brought  it  up  to  the  stature  and  vigor  of  youth.  Of 
unquestioned  piety  and  of  great  excellence,  he  never 
spared  himself  in  his  work,  and  died,  at  Waukesha, 
December  13th,  1864,  prematurely  worn  out.  One 
who  knew  him  well  remarked  at  his  funeral,  that  he 
had  taken  no  rest  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  he 
was  described  by  another  as  '  'a  man  of  great  sagacity, 
integrity  and  benevolence;  a  man  of  deep  piety  and 
excellence  of  character,  an  able  and  instructive 
preacher,  a  good  and  useful  man. ' ' 

Sa-wryer,  Rev.  Samuel,  son  of  Calvin  G.  and 
Hannah  V.  Sawyer,  was  born  near  Goshen,  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  June  20th,  1823.  After  gradn/iting  at 
Princeton  College,  in  1843,  he  spent  several  years  in 
teaching,  and  entered  Union  Theological  Seminar}', 
N.  Y.,  with  the  class  of  1845,  graduating  in  1848. 
He  was  then  commissioned  by  the  Home  Mission 
Society  to  labor  at  Rogersville,  and  in  Hawkins 
county.  East  Tennessee.  He  remained  there  until 
1857,  organizing  the  Liberty  Hill,  Moorsburg  and 
Kincaid  churches.  He  was  blessed  with  precious 
re\'ivals  at  Eogersvllle,  which  greatly  strengthened 
the  church.  He  was  in  demand  at  sacramental 
meetings  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Sjiiod  of 
Tennes.see,  and  at  different  times  preached  in  most 
of  the  central  points  in  seasons  of  revival.  Though 
not  claiming  to  l)e  a  traveling  evangelist,  Mr.  Sawyer 
did  the  work  of  one.  If  the  mountains,  hills,  valleys, 
bridle-paths,  highways,  churches,  school-houses,  pri- 
vate dwellings  and  groves  of  East  Tennessee  could 
testify,  they  would  join  with  the  people  of  those 
days,  and,  quoting  the  great  apostle,  would  say  of 
t  lis  man,  "  In  joiu"ne_yings  often,  in  perils  of  waters. 
.  .  .  .  In  weariness  and  painhilness  ....  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold ' '  and  heat, 
he  carried  the  glorious  gospel  to  multitudes  of  thirsty 
.souls.  Like  Paul,  he  preached  only  "Christ  and  him 
crucified."  In  the  Spring  of  18.57  he  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Languages  in  Caldwell  College,  Rogers- 


ville, Tenn.,  but  resigned  his  Chair  that  Fall,  and 
removed  with  his  family  to  Slarion,  Grant  county, 
Ind.  Here  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  College 
of  Indiana,  and  preached  to  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  Marion  and  Jonesborough.  In  1864  he  yielded  to 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Missions  to  reorganize 
our  Presbyterian  churches  in  East  Tennessee,  where 
he  Wiis  so  well  known.  He  threw  his  whole  energy 
into  this  work,  with  important  results,  and  as  he  went 
up  to  the  General  Assembly  with  Rev.  T.  J.  Lamar, 
and  reported  the  good  progress  of  the  work,  he 
received  the  hearty  welcome  and  approval  of  his 
brethren.  Since  then  he  has  labored  in  Chillicothc, 
Mo.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  Schoolcy's  Moiintiiin,  N.  J., 
and  is  now  p;istor  of  the  Presbj'teriau  Church,  Thorn- 
town,  Ind. 

Sayre,  Hon.  Theodore  S.,  was  born  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  April  2oth,  lS3T  ;  the  .son  of  excellent  Christian 
parents  ;  his  father  a  prominent  business  man  of  the 
city.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  he  made  profession  of 
his  faith  in  Christ,  uniting  with  the  First-Presbyterian 
Church  of  Utica,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
beloved  pastor,  he  learned  the  privilege  of  working 
in  the  causeof  the  JIaster.  Having  engaged  in  work 
as  a  teacher  in  a  mi.ssion  Sunday  school,  in  1856,  he 
has  continued  to  labor  in  the  same  field,  as  teacher 
or  superintendent,  and  in  other  ways,  until  the 
present  time,  for  these  twentj'-eight  years,  and  he 
gives  no  sign  of  growing  weary.  A  church  having 
grown  out  of  the  mission  school,  in  1863,  he  soon 
transferred  his  church  membership  to  this  new  organi- 
zation, that  he  might  give  it  all  the  help  possible. 
His  latest  act  is  the  consummation  of  interest  in 
Christ's  work  thus  begun  and  increased  by  continued 
activity  in  service.  What  is  thus  referred  to  is  his 
gift  to  his  church,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $30,000,  of 
a  house  of  worship,  built  of  stone,  commodious, 
handsomely  finished  and  furnished  throughout.  Not 
seeking  thus  to  make  himself  a  name,  but  to  glorify 
God,  he  has  set  an  example  for  others  to  follow,  and 
identified  his  name  with  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Utica,  which  now  flourishes  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  new  privileges  thus  provided,  through  desire 
for  its  weKiire. 

Scarritt,  Isaac,  was  born  in  Vermont.  He  re- 
moved, with  his  parents,  to  Illinois  when  about  six 
years  old,  and  settled  on  what  was  afterwards  known 
as  Scarritt's  Prairie,  and  now  the  town  of  Godtrey. 
His  business  was  that  of  a  dry  goods  merchant. 
While  yet  a  youth,  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Presbj'terian  Church  in  Godfrey,  and  was  subse- 
quently made  elder.  He  was  eminently  inspired 
with  an  earnest  and  consecrated  purpose.  Although 
not  an  enthusiast,  he  was  ever  alive  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Chiu-ch,  both  spiritually  and  financially, 
and  her  prosperity,  peace  and  unity  were  dear  to  his 
heart.  In  seasons  of  religious  awakening  lie  was 
especially  tender  and  helpful.  One  of  Mr.  Scarritt's 
prominent  characteristics  was  love  for  and  interest 
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in  (.■liildren  and  young  people.  For  twenty  years  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school  of  tlie  church, 
his  influence  as  a  Christian  teacher  was  far-reaching, 
and  many  persons  in  that  and  other  churches  owe 
their  first  religious  impressions  to  him.  He  spared 
no  labor  or  expense  that  he  might  naake  his  school- 
room aa  attractive  place  for  the  young,  while  his 
pleasant  smile  and  cordial  welcome  made  the  Sabbath 
morning  hour  a  delightful  memory  to  all.  Always 
metliodical  and  reliable  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
he  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  church  and  com- 
munity. A  clear  head  and  sound  judgment,  com- 
bined with  unusual  executive  ability,  eminently  fitted 
him  for  the  responsible  positions  he  was  called  upon 
to  occupy.  The  educational  interests  of  the  city  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse  at  his  hands,  and  of  the  theo- 
logical aiid  charitable  boards  of  the  State  he  was  an 
honored  member.  As  a  friend  and  neighbor,  he  was 
characterized  by  unvarpng  friendship,  tender  sym- 
pathy, kindly  interest  and  efficient  help.  He  died 
December  22d,  1S73. 

Schaff,  Philip,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Coire, 
Switzerland,  January  1st,  1819.  He  was  educated  at 
the  college  of  his  native  city,  and  pro.secuted  his 
studies  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Stuttgart,  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  Tubingen,  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  in  1842  he 
was  Lecturer  on  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
The  German  Reformed  Synod  in  the  United  States, 
in  October,  1843,  having  thought  it  desirable  to  have 
a  suitable  representative  of  German  theology  in  this 
country,  applied  to  their  German  brethren  for  one, 
and  at  the  recommendation  of  Drs.  Neander,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Tholuck,  Miiller,  Krummacher  and  others, 
he  was  invited  to  the  United  States.  Dur-iug  the  first 
twenty  years  he  made  his  residence  at  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  acting  as  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Exege- 
sis in  the  seminary,  and  in  18G3  he  removed  to  New 
York,  to  edit  Lauge's  Commentary,  and  to  superin- 
tend the  printing  of  the  last  two  volumes  of  his 
' '  Church  History. ' '  Since  his  residence  in  New  York 
he  has  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and 
in  1868  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  May, 
1870,  Professor  of  Theological  EncyclopiBdia  and 
Symbolism  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1863  he  revisited  Europe,  and  in  1869  he  was  sent  by 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  America  to  extend  an 
in^'itation  to  the  leading  divines  in  Europe  to  attend 
a  general  Conference,  to  be  held  in  New  York  in 
September,  1870,  in  which  he  met  with  great  success. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Church  History, 
and,  in  1873,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  Cognate 
Languages,  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Schaif  is  the  author  of  many  valuable  volumes. 
His  great  works,  however,  are  his  "History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  with  a  General  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Church  History,"  and  his  "History  of  the 
Christian  Church. ' '     In  1864  he  began  the  translating 


and  editing  of  Lange's  "  E.xegetical,  Doctrinal  and 
llomiletical  Commentary  ou  the  Scriptures. "  During 
the  preparation  of  these  great  works  he  has  always 
been  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel,  in  writing 
books  for  Sabbath  schools,  and  in  laboring  to  con- 
vince the  people,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  by  the 
press,  of  the  duty  and  benefits  flowing  from  the 
ob.servance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God.  He  has  also  endeavored  to  make  the 
German  and  English  populations  better  acquainted 
with  each  other's  thoughts  and  feelings,  by  such 
works  as  "  .Vmerica;  a  Sketch  of  the  Political,  Social 
and    Religious   Character  of  the   United    States  of 
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America, ' '  two  lectures  delivered  at  Berlin  in  1854, 
etc.,  etc.  Dr.  Schafi'  was  editor  of  Der  Deutsche 
Kirchen  Freund  from  1848  to  1859,  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  periodical  literature,  both  in  German  and 
English. 

Schaffer,  Rev.  Samuel,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, of  German  descent;  made  profession  of  faith  in 
the  Church  of  Northern  Liberties,  in  1819;  prepared 
for  college  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. ;  graduated  at 
Union  College  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
The  first  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  as  a  stated 
supply  in  Western  New  York.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  taught  in  various  academies  in  Central  and  North- 
ern Pennsylvania.  He  had  decided  literary  tastes. 
Two  small  volumes,  "Theobald;  or,  the  Fanatic," 
and  ' '  Mary  de  Goldenbeck, ' '  were  translated  by  him, 
from  the  German  into  English.  A  sermon  was  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Preacher  in  1864.  He  died  at 
Scranton,Pa.,  February  21st,  1879,  aged  seventy-seven. 
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Schenck,  Rev.  "William,  was  a  native  of  Alleo- 
to^vn,  N.  J.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick  in  1771,  and  ordained  in  1772.  After 
preaching  at  various  i^laces  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  he  was  finally  settled,  in  1780,  at  Pittegrove 
and  Cape  May,  where  he  remained  until  1787,  when 
he  removed  to  Ballston,  New  York.  Towards  the 
clo.se  of  1793  he  removed  to  Huntingdon,  L.  I.,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
December  27th  of  that  year.  In  1817  he  left  Hunt- 
ingdon and  removed  to  Franklin,  O. ,  where  he  was 
pastor  for  several  years,  and  died  September  1st,  1822. 
Mr.  Schenck  was  the  grandlather  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Schenck,  late  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  He  was  a 
dignified,  excellent  man,  though  not  distinguished  as 
a  great  or  popular  preacher.  His  labors  were 
acceptable,  and  his  church  received  large  accessions 
under  his  ministry. 

Schenck,  'Williain  Edward,  D.D.,  was  born 
in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  29th,  1819.    He  graduated 
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at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1838;  studied  law; 
was  a  missionary  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania, 
1842;  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
February  28th,  1843;  was  pastor  at  Manchester,  N.  J. , 
1843-5;  stated  supply  of  Hammond  Street  Church, 
New  York  city,  1845;  and  its  pastor,  1847-8.  In 
1848  he  was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  continued  to  be  its  pastor 
until  1852;  from  1852  to  1854  be  was  Superintendent 
of  Church  Extension  in  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  from  1862  to  1870,  was  Editor,  as  well  as 
Secretary,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 


Since  that  time  he  has  been  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Board. 

In  his  connection  with  the  Board  of  Publication 
Dr.  Schenck  has  shown  himself  ardently  devoted  to 
its  interests,  and  its  present  prosperous  condition  is 
very  largely  due  to  his  judiciousness,  zeal,  and  ad- 
ministrative ability.  Several  valuable  volumes  from 
his  pen  are  numbered  with  the  jjublications  of  the 
Board.  Dr.  Schenck  has  been  honored  by  his  breth- 
ren with  other  important  positions  of  high  trust  and 
responsibility.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Reunion 
Committee  of  Fifteen  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly (0.  S.)  at  St.  Louis,  to  confer  with  a  similar 
Committee  from  the  New  School  General  Assembly. 
He  has  been  a  Director  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  since  1866,  and  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  prepared  the 
General  Catalogue  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1883,  and  is  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  the  same,  also  Chairman  of  its  Nccrological 
Committee,  and  in  tlie  latter  capacity  has,  since 
1873,  prejiared  its  Necrological  Reports.  The  fidelity 
and  ability  with  which  this  arduous  and  important 
service  has  been  rendered  has  several  times  been  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  the  Association.  Dr.  Schenck 
preaches  occasionally,  as  opportunity  ofters,  and  his 
sermons  are  marked  by  able,  instructive  and  impress- 
ive exposition  of  gospel  truth. 

Science  and  Revelation.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising with  what  confidence  and  courage  men  who 
claim  superior  wisdom  in  the  realm  of  science  will 
hurl  their  discoveries  at  the  volume  of  Revelation, 
just  as  if  these  discoveries  were  final  and  certain, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  at  least  are,  doubtful  in 
their  cliaracter. 

The  posHias  a  le.sson  for  us  on  this  subject.  For 
example,  erroneous  and  intrinsically  aljsurd  as  was 
the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  universe,  it  was  for  some 
1400  years  the  accepted  astronomical  science,  and  it 
is  but  250  years  since  Galileo,  under  threatened 
jjenaltyfor  maintaining  an  "awful  heresy,"  was  com- 
pelled to  "abjure,  rail  at  and  abominate"  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  which  affirmed,  what  everybody  now 
believes,  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun.  So 
with  Vujht.  From  Ne\vton's  time  up  to  within  less 
than  a  century,  the  emanation  or  corpuscular  theory 
respecting  light,  taught  as  it  was  by  that  prince  of 
philosophers,  was  universally  believed  to  be  a  scientific 
verity,  and  every  scholar  in  optics  was  made  to  be- 
lieve that  vision  was  ascribable  to  a  ceaseless  emis- 
sion of  luminiferous  matter  from  the  sun  and 
other  luminous  bodies,  and  the  striking  of  this 
matter  against  our  visual  organs.  It  was  under 
this  theory  that  the  question  was  often  sneer- 
ingly  asked:  "How  is  it  that  the  Bible  represents 
light  as  existing  before  the  sun  and  moon  were 
created  ?  "  And  yet  how  changed  the  views  of  scien- 
tists nmo !  Humboldt,  Wagner,  Schubert,  Agas.siz  and 
Guyot  have  shown  that  light  exists  independently  of 
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the  sun,  and  results  from  moleeulur  action  or  comh'i- 
luitiuii.  Hence  the  command  "Light  he  "  was  simply 
another  way  of  saying:  ' '  Let  molecular  action  begin, ' ' 
whereupon  light  was  at  once  evolved.  And  thus,  as 
Professor  Dana  says,  ' '  at  hxst,  through  modern  scien- 
tific researches,  we  learn  that  the  apijearance  of  light 
on  the  first  day  and  of  the  sun  on  the  fourth^an  idea 
foreign  to  man's  unaided  conceptions — is  as  much  in 
the  volume  of  nature  as  that  of  sacred  writ." 

In  addition  to  the  lesson  of  the  past,  let  us  not  over- 
look the  present  unsettled  state  of  science.  Voltaire 
said,  in  his  scoffing  mood,  of  the  theories  of  creation 
which  came  under  his  notice :  ' '  Philosophers  put 
themselves,  without  ceremony,  in  the  place  of  God, 
and  destroy  and  renew  the  world  after  their  own 
fashion. ' '  How  applicable  is  the  spirit  of  this  remark 
to  many  modern  scientists  !  How  widely  they  differ 
from  each  other !  Lamark,  for  e.xamijle,  held  to 
spontaneous  generation.  The  author  of  the  book, 
"Vestiges  of  Creation, '"  so  celebrated  thirty  years 
ago,  but  utt<'rly  fallen  out  of  the  popular  notice 
to-day,  took  even  more  extreme  views.  Darwin  de- 
nounces both.  Huxley  is  at  sword's  point  with  Dar- 
win on  the  question  of  a  Creator  who  breathed  life 
at  first  into  one  or  more  beings.  Wallace  insists 
that  Darwin's  great  doctrine  of  natural  selection  is 
not  proven,  and  if  proven  would  be  entirely  in- 
adequate to  account  for  the  origin  of  man.  Owen 
contends  for  the  physical  unity  of  the  race,  and 
Agassiz,  while  granting  the  moral  unity  of  the  race, 
contends  for  difterent  pairs  in  different  geographical 
centres.  Herbert  Spencer  denounces  all  the  rest  of 
the  scientists,  deeming  his  theory  about  force  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  world  as  it  is,  and  for  the 
origin  of  the  human  race;  while  Miller,  Dana  and 
Ciuyot,  names  that  equal  any,  hold  most  zealously  to 
the  theory  of  one  human  pair,  and  on  scientific 
grounds  indorse  the  Scripture  statements  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  race.  So  with  the  theories  of  eminent 
geologists — say,  for  in.stance,  on  the  question  of  the 
age  of  the  earth.  They  differ  from  each  other  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  years.  The  very  last  deliverances  of 
scientists  in  this  direction  are  most  significant — that 
of  the  President  of  the  British  Association  and  that 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  both  of  whom  have  admitted  it  to 
be  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  geologists  that  the 
' '  whole  foundation  of  theoretic  geology  must  be  re- 
constructed."  Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  science  is 
unsettled,  and  that,  until  it  can  assert  definite  and 
acknowledged  conclusions,  it  is  premature  to  demand 
a  reconciliation  between  it  and  Revelation? 

Dr.  Rudolph  Virchow,  the  eminent  Profes.sor  of 
Pathology,  of  Berlin,  said:  "All  attempts  to  trans- 
form our  problems  into  doctrines,  to  introduce  our 
theories  as  the  basis  of  a  plan  of  education,  particu- 
larly the  attempt  simply  to  depose  the  Church,  and  to 
replace  its  dogma  by  a  religion  of  descent,  these 
attempts,  I  say,  must  fail.     Therefore,  let  us  be  mod- 


erate; let  us  exercise  resignation,  so  that  we  give  even 
the  most  treasured  problems  which  we  put  forth 
always  as  problems  only.  ...  Do  not  take  this  for 
confirmed  truth;  be  preiwred  that  this  may  perhaps 
be  changed ;  only  for  the  moment  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  may  be  true."  Such  counsel  from  such  a  source 
should  be  heeded.  The  sands  of  time  are  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  siientific  fimcies  which  have 
sprung  up  from  the  teeming  brains  of  men  who  boast 
of  their  learning  and  ability,  but  which  have  per- 
ished forever,  like  the  shadowy  phantoms  of  the 
night.  Christian  men  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
facts  of  science.  But  when  men  shift  their  position 
from  year  to  year,  when  theories  which  can  hardly 
stand  without  propping,  and  over  which  scientists 
themselves  wrangle  and  dispute,  and  show  no  signs 
of  coming  to  an  agreement,  are  pressed  upon  us  as 
authoritative,  with  all  the  marks  of  infallibility 
which  distinguished  the  ages  of  darkness  that  are 
passed,  we  beg  to  be  excused  from  accepting  theories 
so  crude  or  statements  so  feebly  sustained.  A  volley 
of  boiled  jieas  will  not  batter  down  the  fortress  of 
Gibraltar,  nor  will  the  explosion  of  a  fire-cracker 
overturn  the  everlasting  hills;  and  it  will  require 
more  than  the  mere  theorizing  of  a  man  who  claims 
that  he  has  descended  from  a  monkey  to  expel  the 
Almighty  God  from  the  universe  which  He  has  made, 
or  hush  the  voice  of  the  heaveus  which  declare  His 
glory,  or  the  throbbings  of  the  countless  loyal  hearts 
that  are  tilled  and  strengthened  hy  His  grace  and  love. 
It  is  urged  by  infidels  against  the  Bible  that  "a  per- 
fect vol  ume  should  be  perfect  in  its  science. "  But  how 
futile  is  this  objection!  It  is  natural,  and  even  neces- 
sary, thatthe  records  of  a  revelation  should  employ  the 
current  speech  and  method  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  written.  How  much  more  reasonable  was  it  for 
the  sacred  wi'iters  to  speak  of  sHunse  and  sunset  (as  »v 
do  eveu  »o»')  than  to  expound  the  laws  of  the  planet- 
ary motion,  and  to  refer  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
instead  of  explaining  its  rotundity,  and  to  call  insane 
persons  lunatics  than  to  enter  a  special  disclaimer 
against  the  influence  of  the  moon  in  cerebral  disea.se ! 
The  fact  is,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  that  books  thus 
written  would  have  been  in  part  unintelligible  to  the 
men  of  their  own  times  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  were 
understood,  would  have  run  so  entirely  counter  to  their 
received  opinions  on  extra-religions  subjects  as  to 
awaken  incredulity  as  to  their  religious  contents. 
Scientific  truth  can  be  legitimately  reached  only  step- 
wise, often  with  age-long  preparation  for  a  new  step 
in  advance,  often  with  long  intervals  between  the  an- 
nouncement and  the  popular  reception  of  a  new  fact, 
theory  or  law.  Thoroughly  .scientific  Scriptures  would 
have  laid  upon  them  the  impossible  task  of  anticipating 
this  iJi-ogress;  of  revolutionizing  men's  notions  about 
the  universe  before  they  knew  the  reasons  for  chang- 
ing them,  and,  failing  of  this,  they  would  necessarily 
have  failed  of  a  ho.spitable  reception  for  their  religious 
contents. 
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"What,"  says  Hugli  Miller,  "would  skeptics  such 
as  Hobbes  and  Hume  have  said  of  an  opening  chapter 
in  Genesis  that  would  describe  successive  periods — 
first,  of  niollusks,  star  lilies  and  crustaceans;  next  of 
fishes;  next  of  reptiles  and  birds,  then  of  mammals, 
and  finally  of  man — and  that  would  minutely  portray 
a  period  in  which  there  were  lizards  bulkier  than 
elephants,  reptilian  whales  furnished  with  necks 
slim  and  long  as  the  bodies  of  great  snakes,  and 
flying  dragons,  whose  spread  of  ^ving  greatly  more 
than  doubled  that  of  the  largest  bird  ?  The  world 
would  assuredly  not  receive  such  a  revelation." 

How  strong  the  testimonies  of  learned  men  in  favor 
of  the  harmony  of  science  and  the  Bible  ! 

"Thus  far,''  says  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  "the 
demonstrations  of  natural  science  have  been  exposi- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  records,  and,  being  such,  they 
foreshadow  the  grand  results  to  which  her  labors  are 
tending,  a  complete  verification  of  all  the  scientific 
mysteries  recorded  in  our  siicred  writings." 

"Science,"  says  Dr.  Atwater,  "so  far  from  disprov- 
ing, confirms  the  en  tire  inspiration  of  Scripture.  This 
appears  li'om  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  way  of 
accounting  for  the  great  amount  of  scientific  truth, 
wholly  unknown  to  ancient  science,  which  the  Bible 
sets  forth.  Take  the  most  momentous  of  all — the  cos- 
mogony of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  presents 
the  order  of  the  creative  epochs  essentially  as  the  late.st 
conclusions  of  geological  research  show  it  to  have  been. 
Now,  all  this  wiis  entirely  unknown  to  the  early  science 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  How  could  any  writer 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  have  discovered  or  conceived  of 
it,  or  have  been  led  to  make  such  a  narration,  the  .scien- 
tific import  of  which  was  wholly  unknown  to  him, 
■without  supernatural  guidance  ?  Science,  then,  so  far 
from  discrediting,  proves  the  Divine  in-spiiation  of  the 
Bible  in  this  climacteric  and  crucial  case.  But  the 
same  is  true  of  the  latest  trend  of  scientific  discovery 
in  reference  to  such  matters  as  the  unity  of  the  race, 
the  fall,  the  deluge,  the  Babel  confusion  of  tongues 
and  consequent  dispersion,  and  the  re-peopliug  of  the 
earth  in  separate  jjortions  by  Noah's  three  sons.  That 
the  drift  of  ethnic,  linguistic  and  geologic  science  is 
in  this  direction,  is  undeniable." 

' '  I  feel, ' '  said  Professor  Silliman,  ' '  that  science  and 
religion  may  walk  hand  in  hand.  They  form  two  dis- 
tinct volumes  of  revelation,  and,  both  being  records  of 
the  will  of  the  Creator,  both  may  be  received  as  con- 
stituting a  unity,  declaring  the  mind  of  God." 

To  these  valuable  testimonies  might  be  added  many 
such  as  the  following: — ■ 

"All  human  discoveries  seem  to  be  made  only  for 
the  purpose  of  confirming  the  sacred  Scriptures." — 
Hirschvl. 

"  In  my  investigations  of  natural  phenomena,  when 
I  can  meet  anything  in  the  Bible  it  affords  me  a  firm 
platform  on  which  to  stand." — Lieutenant  Maury, 

"  The  grand  old  Book  of  God  still  stands,  and  this 
old  earth,  the  more  its  leaves  are  turned  over  and 


pondered,  the  more  it  will  sustain  and  illustrate  the 
Sacred  Word." — Professor  Dana. 

' '  The  Shasters  of  the  Hindoos  contain  false  astron- 
omy as  well  as  false  physiology,  and  the  Koran  of 
Mohammed  distinctly  avows  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  .so  interwoven  are  these  scien- 
tiffic  errors  with  the  religions  of  these  sacred  books, 
that  when  you  have  proved  the  former  you  have  dis- 
proved the  latter.  But  the  Bible,  stating  only  facts, 
and  adopting  no  system  of  human  philosophy,  has 
ever  stood,  and  ever  shall  stand,  in  sublime  simplicity 
and  undecaying  strength,  while  the  winds  and  the 
waves  of  conflicting  human  opinions  roar  and  dash 
harmlessly  around,  and  the  wrecks  of  a  thousand  false 
systems  of  philosophy  and  religion  are  strewed  along 
its  base. ' ' — Profes.sor  Hitchcock. 

' '  There  is  no  need  to  be  frightened  at  the  phantoms 
raised  by  such  terms  as  matter,  and  force,  and  mole- 
cules, and  protoplasmic  energy,  and  rhythmic  vibra- 
tions of  the  brain.  There  are  no  real  terrors  in  a 
philosoiihy  which  affirms  the  conceivability  that  two 
and  two  might  possibly  make  five,  or  in  that  which 
predicates  that  an  infinite  number  of  straight  lines 
constitute  a  finite  surface,  or  that  which  denies  all 
e\idence  of  a  design  in  nature,  or  in  that  which  assimi- 
lates the  motives  which  induce  a  parent  to  support 
his  oifspring  to  the  pleasures  derived  from  wine  and 
music,  or  in  that  which  boldly  asserts  the  unknow- 
ableness  of  the  supreme  and  the  vanity  of  prayer. 
Surely  philosophies  which  involve  results  such  as 
these  have  no  permanent  grasp  on  human  nature. 
They  are  in  themselves  suicidal,  and  in  their  turn, 
after  their  brief  day,  will,  like  other  philosophies,  be 
refuted  or  denied  by  the  next  comer,  and  are  doomed 
to  accomplish  the  happy  dispatch. ' ' — Professor  Pritch- 
ard. 

Any  alarm,  therefore,  which  the  friends  of  revela- 
tion may  feel  from  the  allegation  that  it  conflicts  with 
science  is  wholly  unnecessary.  They  have  nothing  to 
fear  fiom  any  discoveries  that  can  be  made  in  the 
heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  un- 
der the  earth.  The  geologist  may  dive  and  delve  into 
our  globe's  deepest  recesses;  the  a.stronomer  may  move 
along  his  star-paved  way  until  we  are  dazzled  at  the 
story  of  his  ascents ;  and  the  evolutionist  may  discourse 
learnedly  about  the  whole  animal  creation  culminat- 
ing in  man,  having  sprung  from  a  little  particle  of  jelly 
floating  in  some  primeval  sea;  but,  after  all,  the  pillars 
of  the  "sure  word  of  prophecy  "  will  remain  firm  as 
ever.  Let  science  perfect  yet  more  her  telescopes, 
and  make  taller  her  observatories,  deeper  her  mines 
and  nrore  searching  her  crucibles,  and  yet  will  not 
all  the  research,  even  though  the  new  masters  of 
physical  lore  should  blasjiheme  where  a  C'uvier,  a 
Newton  and  others  adored,  bring  God  into  contra- 
diction with  Himself,  or  subvert  the  truth  which  He 
has  given,  or  eclipse  the  light  which  shineth  in  this 
dark  place.  Still  will  it  be  true,  however  boldly  it 
may  be  alleged  that  Jehovah's  works  conflict  with 
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His  'Wortl,  that  the  highest  iltdiutious  of  reason  har- 
monize with  moral  truth. 

Certainly,  if  the  scientists  who  assail  the  Bible 
had  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  greatest  of  philosophers, 
as  exijressed  in  words  quoted  in  every  child's  book: 
"I  am  but  a  child,  picking  up  pebbles  on  the  shore 
of  the  great  sea  of  Truth,"  they  would  be  less  rash 
and  reckless  in  assaulting  the  Word  of  God  with 
their  so-ciilled  "discoveries."  It  is  high  time  for 
them  to  uuderst;md  that  their  bold  assertions  must 
fall  short  of  accomplishing  their  design.  It  is  not  as 
ea.sy  as  they  imagine  to  unsettle  men's  faith  in  the 
oracles  of  revealed  truth.  A  religion  wrought  into 
the  world's  history  through  the  loug  centuries,  mas- 
tering the  confidence  of  meu  in  spite  of  intellectual 
struggle,  verifying  itself  to  the  heart  through  prac- 
tical experience  in  sorrow  and  trial,  justifyiug  itself 
to  the  deepest  intuitions  of  the  whole  race  in  .spiritual 
things — a  religion  that  has  quickened  thought,  over- 
thrown despotism,  softened  manners,  inspired  hope, 
whose  banner  is  light  and  whose  breath  is  benedic- 
tion— such  a  religion  cannot  be  dislodged  from  men's 
aftection  and  confidence  by  boasting  propliccy,  by 
counter-revelation  out  of  a  "vain  imagination,  "nor 
by  decrying  the  intelligence  of  those  who  cling  to  it. 
The  "seed"  which  the  modern  "birds  of  the  air'' 
would,  with  the  old  appetite,  devour,  is  no  longer  a 
seed,  as  they  fancy,  but  has  "become  a  tree,"  in  the 
branches  of  which  they  themselves  are  ' '  lodging. ' " 
Well  would  it  be  for  them  also  to  remember  that 
upon  the  attitude  we  a.ssume  to  the  Bible  dejiends 
what  we  find  in  it.  Those  who  come  to  it  with  a 
receptivity  for  truth  find  their  faith  confirmed;  but 
to  those  who  come  as  doubters,  God's  principle  is 
true;  to  the  pure  He  shows  Himself  pure,  and  to  the 
froward  He  shows  Himself  froward;  God  resists  the 
proud,  but  gives  grace  to  the  humble.  As  Cowper 
has  beautifully  said: — 

" Learning  itself  received  into  a  mind 
By  nature  weak,  or  viciously  inclined, 
Serves  but  to  lead  jdiilosopliei-s  iistray, 
VVhci-e  children  would  with  ease  discern  the  way," 

Scott,  Rev.  Archibald,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, who  migrated  in  his  boyhood,  and  alone,  to 
the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year  1760. 
He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  academical 
training  in  the  school  of  a  Mr.  Finley,  a  teacher  of 
high  reputation  at  that  day;  for  which  he  rendered 
compensation,  in  some  measure,  by  working  on  the 
farm.  Soon  after  leaving  the  schfiol,  he  migrated  to 
the  Valley  of  Virginia.  He  was  for  several  years  a 
student  of  theology,  under  the  supervision  of  Princi- 
pal Graham,  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  and  during 
l^is  period  supported  himself  by  teaching  a  school. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hanover  Presby- 
tery, October  31st,  1777,  and  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Hebron  and 
Bethel,  in  Augusta  county,  in  December,  1778.  This 
relation  he  sustained  until  his  death,  March  4th,  1799. 


Jlr.  Scott  entered  warmly  into  the  American  cause, 
and  exhorted  his  people  to  fight  for  freedom;  but  he 
felt  that  the  more  important  work  that  devolved 
upon  him  was  to  assist  in  laying  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  our  republic  on  religious  truth,  and  doing 
what  he  could,  by  instruction  and  example,  to  pre- 
pare the  rising  generation  to  enjoy  and  preserve 
constitutional  lilx-rty.  He  possessed  a  logical  and 
discriminating  mind,  and  was  a  strong,  vigorous 
thinker — "a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed."  His  preaching  is  said  to  have  been  in 
a  high  degree  instructive,  and  often  eloquent  and 
powerfiil.  He  exerted  great  influence  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  while,  by  his  own  people,  he  was 
regarded  with  an  almost  boundless  esteem  and  vene- 
ration. 

Scott,  Rev.  David,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
PhUadeljjhia,  Pa.,  March  13th,  1849,  and  was  a  son 
of  David  and  Mary  (Baxter)  Scott.  He  was  graduated 
Irom  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1873,  taking  a  Fel- 
lowship in  the  Classics,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which 
is,  that  the  recipient  shall  spend  one  year  abroad, 
in  some  Euroijean  university.  Immediately  after  leav- 
ing college,  Mr.  Scott  entered  Princeton  Seminary, 
and  studied  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  he  went  to 
Leipsic,  in  Germany,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of 
theology  and  i^hilology  for  one  year  ;  then  returning, 
he  entered  the  Sliddle  Class  in  the  seminary,  and 
having  finished  the  remaining  two  years  was  graduated 

i  in  1877.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  April  4th,  1876,  and  was  ordained  by  the  same 
Presbytery,  as  an  evangelist,  June  24th,  1877.  For 
one  year,  from  September,  1876,  to  June,  1877,  Mr. 
Scott  was  Tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Princeton 
College,  while  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  seminary. 
Having  been  accepted  as  a  missionary  by  the  Pres- 
b3-terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  embarked 
with  his  wife,  September  1st,  1877,  for  Teheran,  in 
Persia.  There  he  remained  about  sixteen  months, 
during  which  he  had  well  mastered  the  Persian 
language,  when,  on  account  of  the  continued  illness 
of  his  wife,  by  the  advice  of  physicians  and  of  the  Mis- 
sion, he  returned  to  the  United  States,  intending 
again  to  resume  his  work  at  Teheran  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. He  arrived  in  New  York  near  the  end  of 
March  ;  almost  immediately  afterwards  grew  ill, 
and  died  in  that  city,  April  1st,  1879.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  excellent  abilities,  and  of  fine  scholar- 
ship, and  his  death  was  regarded  as  a  sad  loss  to  the 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Scott,  Rev.  James  Long',  occupies  a  prominent 

I  place  in  the  history  of  Presbj-terian  missions.  He 
graduated  at  Jeflerson  College,  Pa.,  in  1833;  spent 

I  two  years  in  teaching;  then  entered  Princeton  Semi- 
nary in  1835,  and  graduated  in  1838.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbj^ery  of  New  Castle,  September  27th, 
1837,  and  was  subsequently  ordained  as  an  evangelist 
by  the  same  Presbytery,  September  26th,  1838. 

Not  long  after  his  ordination  Mr.  Scott  sailed  for 
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India  as  a  missionary,  in  connection  with  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  His  first  field  of 
labor  was  at  Futtehgiu'h,  where  he  began  to  work  in 
1839.  After  a  year  and  a  half  he  coninieneed  the 
station  at  Mynpoorie,  where  he  remained  abont  two 
years.  He  was  then  called  back  to  Futtehgurh, 
where  he  labored  about  six  years.  He  was  next  sent 
to  Agra,  where  he  spent  about  a  year,  and  then  made 
a  visit  to  the  United  States;  but  after  about  a  year 
returned  to  Agra,  where  the  great  mutiny  of  1857 
found  him.  The  sfcition  at  Agra  being  abandoned 
he  went  again  to  Futtehgurh,  and  remained  there 
nearly  seven  years,  until  his  health  broke  down  and 
he  repaired  to  London.  lu  London  he  spent  about 
three  years,  and  thence,  by  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cians, returned  to  America,  where  he  opened  a  school 
at  Hammonton,  X.  J.,  which  he  taught  from  about 
1868  to  1878.  He  then  again  returned  to  Northern 
India,  and  resumed  his  labors  at  Landour.  His 
health,  which  had  long  been  delicate,  again  failed, 
and  he  died  at  Dehra,  India,  January  2d,  1880,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  met  death  without 
fear.  His  last  moments  were  entirely  peaceful,  and 
he  rested  wholly  on  his  divine  Sa\'iour. 

Mr.  Scott  was  a  man  of  great  gentlene.ss  and  amia- 
bility of  character,  of  warm  affections,  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  of  great  humility  but 
strong  in  faith,  and  who  labored  long  and  faithfully 
to  bring  the  heathen  to  the  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ. 

Soott,  Hon.  Jolm,  was  born  July  14th,  1824,  in 
Alexandria,  Huntingdon  county.  Pa.  His  lather, 
John  Scott,  was  a  native  of  Adams  county,  Pa., 
and  his  mother,  Agnes  Irvine,  of  County  Down,  Ire- 
land, both  of  Presbyterian  stock.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  common  schools  at  Alexandria, 
studj'ing  Latin  and  Greek  with  such  private  tutors 
as  could  then  be  secui-ed  in  the  village,  among  them 
being  the  Rev.  John  McKimiey  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
J.  Van  Dyke,  the  latter  being  then  the  teacher  of 
the  village  school  prior  to  entering  the  ministry.  The 
Sabbath-school  was  then,  and  for  fifty  years,  under 
the  superintendence  of  John  Porter,  an  elder  in  the 
Alexandria  Church,  and  veiy  widely  known  and 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  useful  men 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon.  In  that  Sabbath 
school,  held  in  the  Old  White  Chinch  on  the  hill, 
John  Soott  was  a  scholar  in  the  days  when  the 
"Shorter  Catechism"  was  the  principal  text-book, 
after  the  Bible  itself.  He  connected  himself  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Huntingdon,  in  18.55,  then 
under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  O.  O.  McLean,  D.  D., 
and  was  in  the  next  year  elected  and  ordained  a  rul- 
ing elder,  and  became  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  Sabbath  school,  remaining  in  that  capacity,  and, 
alter  the  death  of  the  venerable  Jacob  Miller,  as  its 
Superintendent,  until  he  left  Huntingdon,  in  1875. 

After  his  removal  to  Pittsburg,  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  Shady  Side  Presbyterian  Church,  and 


was  a  Trustee  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
1857.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  April,  1878, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  now  one 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton  and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication. 

Mr.  Scott  studied  law  in  Chambersburg,  with  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Thomson,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1846.  During  his  student  life  he  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Sabbath  school  of  that  place.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in 
1862,  and  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
Janxiary,  1869,  serving  from  March  4th,  1869,  to 
March  4th,  1875.     In  1875  he  became  general  counsel 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  relation 
to  its  interests  west  of  Pittsburg,  and  since  his 
removal  to  Phila<lelphia  he  has  been  General  Solici- 
tor of  the  company  j  ust  named. 

Mr.  Scott  is  an  exemplary  Christian  and  a  gentle- 
man of  genial  spirit,  sound  in  judgment,  inflexibly 
adherent  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  and  true  to 
all  the  trusts  committed  to  his  charge.  He  is  a 
lawyer  of  decided  ability,  and  faithful  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  He  is  a  forcible  speaker,  possesses  fine 
administrative  powers,  and  both  in  the  State  and 
National  Councils  left  a  good  record  for  uprightness, 
diligence  and  fidelity. 

Scott,  Rev.  John  L.,  was  born  at  Bovina,  X.  Y., 
December  21st,  1846.  He  graduated  at  Monmouth 
College,  111.,  in  1870,  and  at  the  United  Presb_\-terian 
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Theological  Seininaiy  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  March, 
1872.  He  was  assistant  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  F.  R.  Mas- 
ters In  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Matteawan  (Fish- 
kill),  N.  Y.,  from  February  to  December,  1872,  when 
he  was  installed  pastor.  During  this  pastorate  two 
hundred  were  added  to  the  church,  and  a  debt  of 
$10,0(10  was  paid.  He  resigned  this  charge  in  No- 
vember, 1882,  and  the  following  December  became 
pastor  elect  of  the  Church  at  East  Boston,  Mass., 
where,  in  addition  to  the  church's  spiritual  pros- 
jierity  under  his  acceptable  and  efficient  niinistr}',  it 
has  been  relieved  of  a  debt  of  $16,000. 

Scott,  John  Work,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
of  Slate  Ridge,  York  county.  Pa.,  November  27th, 
1807.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1827, 
after  which  he  taught  several  years.  His  theological 
studies  were  commenced  under  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Martin,  D.ii.,  at  Chanceford,  Pa.,  and  completed  at 
Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  b}'  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Castle,  October  3d,  1832,  and  installed 
as  pastor  at  Poland,  Ohio,  October  3d,  1834.  Released 
from  this  charge  April  13th,  1836,  in  the  same  month 
he  became  stated  supply  to  the  Church  at  Three 
Springs,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Washington,  also  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in  connection 
with  Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty,  D.D.,  until  October,  1847. 

Dr.  Scott's  chief  work  was  that  of  an  educator,  in 
which  work  he  was  eminently  successful.  He  was 
founder  and  Principal  of  the  Grove  Academy  at 
Steubenville,  from  October,  1836,  to  October,  1847; 
Principal  of  the  Lind.sley  Institute  at  Wheeling  \^., 
from  October,  1847,  to  April,  1853;  President  of 
AV;ishington  College,  Pa.,  from  April  18.53,  to  June, 
1865;  Principal  of  Wood  burn  Female  Seminary,  and 
of  the  Academy  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  from  1865 
to  1867,  then  Vice-president  of  the  State  University 
at  the  same  place,  and  Professor,  first  of  Ancient 
Languages,  afterwards  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
and  for  two  years  was  Acting  President.  About 
March  1st,  1879,  he  went  to  North  Carolina  to  supply 
a  vacant  place  in  Biddle  University,  at  Charlotte. 
His  ripe  scholarship  and  long  experience  made  hira  a 
most  valuable  accession  to  its  Faculty,  and,  although 
in  feeble  health,  he  performed  most  acceptably  the 
duties  he  had  undertaken.     He  died  July  25th,  1879. 

Dr.  Scott  was  a  man  of  excellent  intellectual 
powers,  of  great  activity  and  vigor  of  mind,  of  rare 
energy,  and  fixedness  of  purpose.  As  a  teacher,  he 
was  admirable,  and  rarely  surpassed.  Hundreds  of 
his  former  pupils  will  mourn  his  loss,  and  remember 
gi'atefully  the  eminent  services  he  rendered  them. 

Scott,  "William  Anderson,  D.D.,LIj.D.,  was 
born  at  Rock  Creek,  Tenn.,  January  31st,  1813.  He 
graduated  at  Cumberland  University,  Tenn.,  in  1833, 
and  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1834.  In  1829  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hopewell, 
West  Tennessee,  and  May  17th,  1835,  he  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Louisiana.     He  was  missionary 


in  Louisitma  and  Arkan,sas,  1835-36;  stated  supply 
and  Principal  of  Female  .Vcademy,  Winchester,  Tenn., 
1836-38;  stated  supply  at  the  Hermitage  Church,  on 
the  estate  of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  1838-40;  Prin- 
cipal of  Nashville  Female  Academy,  1838-40 ;  pastor 
at  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  1840-43;  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1843-54;  pastor-elect  of 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
18.54-61;  pastor  of  Forty-second  Street  Church,  New- 
York  city,  1863-70;  and  since  1870  has  been  ])astor 
of  St.  John's  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Profes- 
sor in  San  Franci-sco  Theological  Seminary. 

The  manners  of  Dr.  Scott  are  courteous  and  genial 
in  the  extreme.  His  conversational  powers  are  very 
superior.  He  exhibits  a  fund  of  the  widest  learning 
and  the  richest  thought  upon  deeper  subjects,  and 
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not  less  spirit  and  intelligence  in  regard  to  those  of  a 
more  common  character.  His  life  has  been  one  of 
varied  experience,  the  largest  acquaintance  with  his 
fellow-men,  and  a  clear-sighted  observation.  A  mis- 
sionary in  the  wilds  of  America,  a  tourist  in  relined 
Europe,  a  pilgrim  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  preacher  in 
the  great  cities,  and  a  professor  in  a  seminary  for 
training  young  men  for  the  ministry,  his  field  of  \'iew 
has  been  the  most  extensive,  and  to  experience  he 
has  added  a  treasure  of  lore,  gained  in  a  lifetime  of 
profound  mental  application.  Fame  and  honors  have 
never  lifted  him  away  from  sympathy  and  commu- 
nion with  the  humblest  who  might  cross  his  path. 
Dr.  Scott  is  an  erudite  scholar,  an  excellent  writer 
and  an  agreeable  speaker.  He  always  has  full  mas- 
tery of  his  subject.     He  excels  in  debate.     Of  an 
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independent,  courageous  nature,  his  assaults  upon 
error  are  bold  and  uncompromising.  He  was  Mode- 
rator of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in  New 
Orleans  in  1858.  For  three  years  he  w;us  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  Preshylerian,  and  he  founded  the 
Pacific  Evposilor.  He  is  the  author  of  many  valuable 
works,  among  which  are  "Daniel,  a  Model  for  Young 
Men ;' '  ' '  Wedge  of  Gold ;"  "  Trade  and  Letters ;  Their 
Journeys  Round  the  World,"  and  "The  Christ  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed;  The  Voice  of  the  Church  against 
Arianism,  Straus.s  and  Kenan." 

Scott,  Rev.  ■William  Cowper,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  William  N.  Scott,  was  born  in  Martins- 
burg,  Va.,  January  13,  1817.  He  graduated  at  South 
Hanover  College,  Ind.,  in  1837,  and  in  the  Autumn 
of  the  same  year  entered  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Va.,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
Here  the  depth  of  his  piety,  the  high  literary  merit 
of  his  performances,  and  the  vigor  and  originality  of 
his  intellect,  marked  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry of  no  ordinary  promise.  In  April,  1840,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Winchester.  The  ne.xt  Summer  he  spent  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia,  laboring  in  connection  with  his 
father,  and  visiting  some  vacant  churches;  and  he 
became,  during  the  ensuing  Autumn,  a  stated  sup- 
ply to  the  churches  of  Providence,  in  Halifax  county, 
and  Cub  Creek  and  Bethesda,  in  Charlotte  county. 
In  May,  1842,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  churches 
of  Providence  and  Bethesda,  and  continued  this 
relation  till  1840,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Church  in  Farmville,  Va.  After  three  years'  labor 
in  this  new  field,  he  wixs  compelled,  by  bronchial 
disease,  to  resign  his  charge;  but,  after  two  years' 
absence  from  the  pulpit,  in  which  he  was  industri- 
ously engaged  in  doing  good,  he  w;us  again  able  to 
preach,  and  was  called,  with  perfect  unanimity,  to 
become  a  .second  time  pastor  of  the  Bethesda  Church 
which  he  faithfully  served  until  he  was  called  up  to 
higher  services  in  the  Church  triumphant.  He  died, 
October  23d,  1854,  not  only  in  peace,  but  triumph. 
Mr.  Scott  was  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  intellect, 
of  correct  literary  taste,  and  of  manly  scholarship, 
and  as  such  contributed  his  share  to  the  literary 
reputation  of  his  native  State  and  of  his  country. 
He  was  modest,  diffident  and  retiring,  but  he  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  fearless  advocate  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  holy  in  human  character,  and  a  lovely 
example  of  what  he  taught  to  others. 

Scott,  ■William  McKendree,  D.D.,  was  born 
in  Jefi'erson  county,  Ohio,  in  1817;  graduated  at  Jef- 
ferson College,  Peunsj'lvania,  and  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1846.  He  was  licensed  by  West 
Lexington  Presbytery.  In  1847  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Languages  in  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky., 
and  accepting  a  call  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  place,  he  was  ordained  by  Transylvania 
Presbytery,  in  1848.  In  January,  1856,  he  was  called 
as  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincin- 


nati, Ohio.  In  1859  the  General  Assembly  elected 
him  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  at  Chicago,  111.  He 
died  Dectember  22d,  18(51,  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  at  the 
residence  of  his  father-in-law.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge. 

Dr.  Scott  was  a  man  of  decided  abilitj'.  As  a 
teacher,  both  in  college  and  seminary^  he  was  labo- 
rious and  thorough,  accurate  to  the  last  degree,  and 
most  enthusiastic  in  imparting  instruction.  As  a 
pastor  and  preacher  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
ministry.  He  loved  the  courts  of  the  Church,  and 
in  them  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  our  .system  and  his  practical  business- 
like cast  of  mind,  with  his  great  earnestness  in 
carrying  out  his  convictions  of  truth  and  duty  gave 
him  a  leading  part.  A  life  spent  in  Christian  service 
fitly  ended  in  a  death  of  triumph. 

Scovel,  Sylvester,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Peru, 
Berkshire  county,  Miu«.,  March  3d,  1796.  In  1812 
he  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged  in 
business  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  of  one  of  his  brothers. 
He  graduated  at  Williams  College,  in  1822,  and 
studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary.  About  a 
mouth  after  his  licensure  he  received  an  appointment 
from  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  to  labor  for  six 
weeks  as  a  missionary  in  five  different  neighborhoods 
on  the  Delaware  river,  between  Trenton  and  Phila- 
delphia. This  appointment  he  fulfilled  with  great 
zeal  and  efficiency.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Woodbury,  N.  J. ,  1825-28.  This  pastorate  was  emi- 
nently successful;  many  were  added  to  the  Church, 
and  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  congregation 
were  increased  in  other  respects.  His  labors  extended 
to  a  second  church  at  Blackwoodtown,  .six  miles  East 
of  Woodbury ;  here  he  was  equally  successful.  During 
his  residence  at  Woodbury,  a  successful  effort  was 
made  to  supply  eveiy  family  with  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  which,  without  his  zeal,  industry  and 
perseverance,  would  have  been  a  failure.  He  left 
this  charge  in  the  Fall  of  1828,  for  a  wider  field  of 
labor,  carrying  with  him  the  confidence  and  love  of 
his  congregation  and  the  community. 

After  preaching  six  months  at  Norristown,  Pa., 
Mr.  Scovel  accejrted  commission  from  the  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  labor  as  a 
missionary  in  the  West.  Here  he  took  charge  of  the 
church  at  Harrison,  Ohio,  which  place,  together  with 
Laurenceburg,  Ind.,  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  and 
several  other  intermediate  and  contiguous  points,  em- 
bracing a  district  of  over  twenty  miles  long,  and  an 
average  width  of  ten  miles,  constituted  his  field  of 
labor  for  the  first  three  years.  After  this  his  minis- 
try was  confined  to  narrower  limits,  Harrison  becom- 
ing his  central  and  more  important  preaching  point. 
His  labors  in  this  region  were  crowned  with  large 
success.  During  the  seven  years  he  cultivated  these 
fields  about  three  hundred  made  a  profession  of  faith 
under  his  ministry. 

In  1836  Dr.  Scovel  accepted  an  agency  in  the  West 
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for  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions.  The  field  as- 
signed him  was  the  territory  covered  by  the  Synods 
of  Cincinnati,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, in  which,  to  perfovni  the  duties  of  agent  re- 
quired great  self-denial  and  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel.  Dr.  Scovel  proved  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  position,  and  his  earnest,  inde- 
fatigable and  self-sacrificing  labors  were  signally 
blessed.  In  the  Fall  of  1846  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Hanover  College,  Ind. ,  and  immediately  after 
accepting  this  office  became  financial  agent  of  the 
Institution,  in  which  capacity  he  was  successful  in 
raising  funds  for  an  endowment,  towards  which  he 
contributed  liljerally  himself.  Under  his  wise  ad- 
ministration of  the  college  it  was  blessed  with  pros- 
perity. He  took  special  interest  in  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  students.  Dr.  Scovel  died,  July  4th,  1849, 
in  that  serenity  of  spirit  which  was  the  fruit  of  God's 
love  shed  abroad  in  his  heart.  To  him  the  cause  of 
religion  and  education  in  the  West  owes,  under  God,  ^ 
much  of  its  success.  To  found  and  build  up  churches,  ' 
schools,  seminaries  and  colleges  in  that  great  valley, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  master  passion  of  his 
soul. 

Scovel,  Sylvester  Fithian,  D.D.,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sylvester  Scovel,  just  noticed,  was  born  in 
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Harrison,  Ohio,  December  29th,  1835.  He  graduated 
at  Hanover  College,  in  the  class  of  1853,  and  at  New 
Albany  Theological  Seminary  in  1856.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Prcsbj'tcry  of  New  Albany,  April,  1857, 
and  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery,  October  28th, 
1857.  He  was  pastor  at  .TeiiTersonviUe,  Ind.,  1857-60; 
and  pastor  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  1860-66.     In  1866  he 


was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pitt.sburg,  Pa.,  as  successor  to 
Dr.  "W.  iL  Pa.xton,  and  continued  in  this  important 
position  until  the  Spring  of  1883,  when  he  accepted 
the  Presidency  of  Wooster  University,  Ohio,  which 
office  he  now  fills. 

Dr.  Scovel  is  a  gentleman  of  genial  sjiirit  and  win- 
ning and  popular  m.anners.  He  stands  high  as  a 
preacher,  being  able,  earnest  and  eloquent.  As  a 
pastor  he  has  an  excellent  record.  In  the  several 
churches  he  has  served  his  ministry  has  been  largely 
blessed.  During  his  long  residence  in  Pittsburg,  he 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a  minister,  and  as 
a  public-spirited  and  useful  citizen,  and  rendered 
valuable  service  to  several  educational  institutions 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  'Western  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  a  meml)er  of  the  Second  General 
Council  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1880,  and  read 
an  admirable  paper  on  "  Presbyterianism  in  relation 
to  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  ' '  before  that  body. 
Dr.  Scovel  is  a  vigorous  writer,  and  by  his  scholar- 
ship, energy  and  sound  judgment  is  well  qualified 
for  the  prominent  position  he  now  occupies. 

Scovell,  Oliver  P.,  was  born  of  godly  ancestry, 
in  Orwell,  A't.,  March  24th,  1820.  While  a  young 
man  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Niagara  county, 
N.  Y.  In  1854  he  was  made  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lewiston,  which  office  he  still  holds. 
During  much  of  this  time  he  has  also  served  the 
Church  as  Sunday-school  Superintendent,  Ti'ustee, 
Treasurer  and  Clerk  of  Session.  Elder  Scovell  is  an 
intelligent  and  devout  believer,  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  faith.  He  magnifies  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
gosijel.  He  has,  indeed,  a  "Chmxh  iu  his  house." 
His  household  worship  has  always  been  rendered 
peculiarly  interesting  and  beautiful  by  all  the  children 
praying  in  turn,  down  to  the  smallest  one  that  could 
lisp  the  name  of  Jesus.  He  happily  combines  excel- 
lent business  ability  with  fervent  spirituality,  so  that 
with  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow  officers  all  the 
aflairs  of  the  Lewiston  Chm-cb  have  been  kept  up  iu 
good  order.  He  is  a  man  of  general  intelligence  and 
influential  character,  and  is  a  noble  representative  of 
our  useful  band  of  Presbyterian  elder.s. 

Scriptures— Their  Mysteries.  Mysteries  meet 
us  on  every  side.  The  animal  world  is  full  of  them. 
The  problem  of  animal  life  is  to  this  day  as  mysterious 
and  unsolved,  and  probably  insoluble,  as  it  ever  was. 
Pathology,  the  doctrine  of  disease,  is  as  dark  to  this 
hour  as  any  doctrine  in  theology.  The  vegetable 
world  is  full  of  mystery.  There  is  not  a  flower  or 
blade  of  grass  that  has  not  in  it  more  mystery  than 
all  the  wise  men  in  the  world  can  remove.  The 
mineral  world  is  full  of  mystery.  Scarcely  a  stone 
can  we  take  up  but  it  presents  to  us  the  inexplicable 
marvels  either  of  chemical  affinity  or  of  crystalliza- 
tion. The  anatomist,  with  all  his  discoveries,  cannot 
tell  us  how  mind  and  matter  are  united,  and  exercise 
power  over  each  other.     Nor  can   the  astronomer, 
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though  he  calculates  with  such  wonderful  accuracy 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  explain  upon  what 
all  these  motions  rest.  How  unreasonable,  then, 
is  it  to  object  to  the  Bible,  because  mysteries  are 
found  in  portions  of  it !  If  there  were  no  mysteries, 
their  absence  would  be  as  valid  a  ground  of  objection 
as  their  presence  is.  If  a  book  professing  to  come 
from  the  infinite  God  could  all  be  grasped  by  man's 
finite  understanding,  surely  this  very  fact  would 
prove  that  the  volume  wanted  the  signs  most  elemen- 
tary of  a  heavenly  origin. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Bible,  by  its  very  mysterious- 
uess,  is  adapted  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  It  is 
wisely  fitted  for  the  formation  of  character.  It  is  a 
revelation  clear  enough  to  render  faith  possible,  and 
obscure  enough  to  leave  unbelief  possible.  It  affords 
thus  a  trial  or  test  of  character ;  it  searches  the  heart. 
Too  bright  as  well  as  too  dark  a  revelation  might 
defeat  the  very  end  of  revelation.  It  would  bring  the 
educational  and  probationary  period  of  life  to  a  close,  it 
would  bring  on  the  day  of  judgment.  The  very  diffi- 
culties and  limitationsof  revelation  are  adapted  also  to 
the  conditions  of  moral  growth.  It  requires  and  it 
repays  toil.  It  tasks  and  tries  and  puzzles  and 
strengthens  faith.  It  is  like  man  to  make  everjiihing 
regular,  easy,  and  plain,  but  that  is  not  like  the  God 
of  nature,  of  hi.story,  or  of  the  Bible.  A  revelation  in 
which  the  way  never  could  be  missed,  a  revelation 
made  level  and  smooth  to  our  feet,  would  be  like  the 
work  of  man,  but  not  like  the  builderof  the  mountains. 
Were  there  no  Alps  for  men  to  climb,  no  ocean's 
depths  beneath  the  plummet's  reach,  uo  stars  still 
unresolved,  no  Scylla  and  Charybdis  waiting  to  catch 
up  the  unskillful  voyager,  no  burdens  of  toil  and 
sorrow  laid  upon  our  manhood,  if  this  life  were  only 
the  play  of  children,  and  all  the  days  were  sunshine, 
then,  indeed,  might  we  expect  to  find  a  Bible  with- 
out difficulties,  a  gospel  without  parables,  a  kingdom 
of  truth  without  fcisks  for  the  athlete,  and  without 
rewards  for  the  victor.  But  the  God  of  nature,  of 
history,  and  of  the  Bible,  surely  does  not  intend  to 
people  His  heaven  with  a  race  of  moral  imbeciles. 
' '  To  him  that  overcometh ' '  is  the  promise — seven 
times  repeated — of  "  the  crown  of  life." 

Scudder,  Col.  Nathanael,  belonged  to  an  old 
family  in  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.  After  leaving 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  he  studied  medicine,  and 
practiced  in  his  native  county  until  the  opening  of 
the  Revolution,  when  he  entered  actively  into  public 
life.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  Battalion  of  the  Mon- 
mouth Militia,  and  from  1777  to  1779  represented 
New  Jersey  in  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Colonel 
Scudder  was  an  earnest  Christian,  and  was  an  elder 
in  Mr.  Tenncnt's  church  at  Freehold.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  distinguished  missionary.  Rev. 
John  Scudder,  M.  D.  He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish 
against  the  "Refugees"  at  Black  Point,  Monmouth 
county.  New  Jersey,  in  1781.     At  the  time  of  his 


death.  Dr.  Scudder  was  a  Trustee  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. 

Seaver,  Norman,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  April  23d,  1834;  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1854;  in  1855  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  Bar, 
where  he  practiced  for  some  time ;  then  entered  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in  1860.  His 
first  settlement  was  over  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Rutland,  Vermont,  where  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  in  Augu-st,  1801.  After  a  faithful  service  of 
over  seven  years,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Henry  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  is  at  present  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Seaver  is  a,  gentleman 
of  great  sincerity  and  kindness  of  feeling.  In  study 
he  is  an  intellectual  investigator,  looking  deeply  into 
all  subjects,  and  in  his  pastoral  labors  he  is  conscien- 
tious, devoted  and  energetic.  He  preaches  with  a 
pointed  and  clear  explanation  of  his  theme,  and  with 
an  earnest  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  in  aU  his  activity 
exhibits  a  steadfast  purpose  to  do  his  whole  duty. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  This  church  w;is  organized  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1743.  As  its  name  suggests,  there  was 
at  the  period  of  its  organization  one  other  church  of 
the  same  faith  and  order  in  the  city.  That  Church 
still  exists  under  its  original  name  of  "The  First 
Presbji;erian  Church  of  I'hiladelphia."  The  original 
house  of  worship  was  "The  Barbadoes  lot  store," 
situated  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
Second  streets,  where  they  worshiped,  in  common 
with  the  Baptists,  from  about  the  year  1695.  They 
continued  together  for  about  three  years,  after  which 
the  Presbyterians  occupied  it  alone  till  they  built  a 
new  house  of  worship  in  Market  street,  between 
Second  and  Third,  on  the  south  side.  This  occurred 
in  1704.  That  body  continued  to  worship  there  till 
the  year  1820.  Since  that  time  they  have  occupied 
their  noble  and  commodious  edifice  on  the  south 
side  of  Washington  Square. . 

If,  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  which  we 
are  about  to  notice,  so  far  as  this  church  is  concerned, 
there  was  but  one  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city, 
the  other  denominations  were  very  little,  Lf  at  all,  in 
advance  of  them.  Christ  Church,  founded  in  1695, 
was  the  only  Episcojial  church  then  existing.  The 
First  Baptist  Church,  founded  in  the  same  year  with 
the  First  Pre.sb3'terian  Church,  existed  alone  of  its 
order,  in  1743.  The  First  Lutheran  Church,  founded 
in  1742,  was  then  the  only  one  of  its  name.  The 
Moravian  Church  was  also  founded  in  1742.  Nor 
were  there,  at  that  period,  more  than  two  or  three 
Friends'  Meeting-houses  in  the  whole  city  and  liber- 
ties, the  most  important  of  which  was  situated  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Second  and  Market  streets. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  there  was  a  small 
maxs-housc,  or  Popish  chapel,  erected  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Walnut  and  Front  streets,  as  early  as 
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the  year  1686.  These,  with  the  old  Swede  Church, 
in  Southwark,  were  the  only  religious  societies  which 
preceded  the  esbiblishraent  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church.  At  this  time  the  population  of  the 
city  was  about  13,000. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  the  first  pastor  of  this 
Church,  w;is  the  oldest  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Tenneut,  who  established  the  famous  Log  College  at 
Nesharainy  {see  his  sketch).  In  174:?  he  was  called 
to  the  Second  Chiirch  iu  Philadelphia,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  in  1764.  Mr.  Tennent  was 
oue  of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  minis- 
ters of  his  age. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1762,  the  Rev.  George  Duf- 
ficld,  afterwards  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  city,  was  chosen  as  an  assistant  minister 
to  Mr.  Tennent,  then  in  feeble  and  declining  health, 
but  he  refused  the  call.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1764, 
the  Rev.  John  3Iurra<j,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  called 
to  the  pastoral  office,  which  he  accepted.  He  prob- 
ably entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  176.'),  but  was  not  put  in  charge 
by  the  Presbytery  till  the  following  April.  His  con- 
nection with  this  church  was,  however,  of  short  dura- 
tion. He  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  of 
considerable  talent  and  learning,  and  the  master  of  a 
powerful  elociuenee.  He  appfears  to  have  been  popu- 
lar, useful  and  beloved  by  the  congregation.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  reports  injurious  to  his 
moral  character  followed  him  from  Europe,  which 
eventuated  in  his  leaving  Philadelphia,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1765,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
people. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Murray  left,  the  congregation 
remained  destitute  of  a  pastor  for  nearly  three  years. 
This  was,  probably,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  dis- 
sensions growing  out  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  Mr.  Murray's  case.  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  obtain  a  pastor,  the  congregation  convened 
for  the  purpose  on  the  30th  of  August,  1768,  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote  elected  the  Rev.  James  Sproat,  then 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Guilford,  Con- 
necticut, which  he  accepted,  and  w:is  installed  in 
March,  1769.  About  three  years  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sproat,  the  enterprise  at  Campington 
was  commenced.  A  small  building  was  erected  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Coates  and  Second  streets,  for 
the  purposes  of  public  worship,  as  a  kind  of  chapel 
of  ease,  or  collegiate  appendage  of  this  church,  and 
was  principally  supplied  by  its  pastors  till  it  became 
an  independent  charge  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  ,I,ames  Patterson,  in  the  year  1813.  The  minis- 
try of  Dr.  Sproat  continued  till  the  18th  of  October, 
1793,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever, 
which  raged  in  that  j'ear.  His  ministry  was,  how- 
ever, interrupted  by  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary 
contest.  Warmly  attached  to  the  independence  of 
his  country,  as  were  also  the  body  of  his  congregation, 
he  was  obliged  to  absent  himself  from  the  city  while 


it  was  in  possession  of  the  British.  How  long  his 
absence  continued  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
as  there  is  a  totd  lack  of  records,  both  sessional  and 
corporate,  from  the  10th  of  November,  1780,  to  the 
15th  of  April,  1782. 

Dr.  Sproat's  ministry  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  happy 
and  prosperous  one.  His  principal  difficulties  arose 
from  a  change  in  the  psalmody  of  the  church  fiom 
Rouse  to  Watte,  about  the  third  year  of  his  ministry. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1786,  Mr.  Aslihel  Green, 
then  a  licentiate,  and  at  the  time  a  Professor  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  was  elected  co-pastor  with 
Dr.  Sproat,  and  was  ordained  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1787. 

In  the  Summer  of  1794  Mr.  John  N.  Abeel,  a 
licentiate  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  afterwards 
one  of  the  collegiate  pastors  of  that  Church  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  w;is  called  as  an  assistant,  both  to 
Dr.  Green  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  B.  Smith,  then 
pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city, 
to  preach  two-thirds  of  the  time  in  this  church,  and 
one-third  in  the  Third  Church.  He  continued  in  this 
relation  about  a  ye;ir  and  a  half,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  New  York,  where  he  labored  with  distin- 
guished usefulness  till  his  death,  in  1812,  iu  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  After  his  removal.  Dr.  Green 
had  the  sole  charge  of  the  congregation  till  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jnnewaij  was  called  to  be  his  colleague.  This 
took  place  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1799,  but  he 
w;is  not  ordained  and  installed  till  the  i:5th  of  the 
following  June.  The  church  continued  under  their 
joint  pastoral  care  till  Dr.  Green  removed  to  Prince- 
ton to  take  charge  ot  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  as 
its  President,  to  which  distinguished  and  highly  im- 
portant office  he  had  been  elected  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1812,  and  upon  the  duties  of  which  he 
entered  the  ensuing  Autumn.  His  connection  with 
this  church,  therefore,  was  somewhat  over  twenty- 
five  years. 

From  that  time  till  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year 
1813,  this  church  remained  under  the  sole  pastoral 
charge  of  Dr.  Jane  way,  when  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Skinner 
(afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner,  Professor  in  the 
Union  Seminary,  at  New  York),  was  called  to  be  his 
colleague.  This  connection  continued  till  the  Fall  of 
181(),  when  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Skinner  resigned  his  charge. 
The  whole  pastoral  charge  again  devolved  on  Dr. 
Janeway,  and  remained  with  him  till  the  mouth  of 
July,  1828,  when  he  resigned  it  to  take  charge  of  a 
professorship  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
then  recently  instituted  in  Allegheny,  Pa.  This  en- 
deared connection  was  dissolved  after  it  had  con- 
tinued, with  great  unanimity  and  cordiality,  for  more 
than  twenty-nine  years. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  of  the  .same  year,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Sanrlforrl,  then  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
bj'terian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
was  elected  pastor  of  this  church,  and  was  installed 
soon  after.     The  ministry  and  life  of  Mr.  Sandford 
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terminated  ou  the  25th  day  of  December,  1831,  after 
holding  the  pastoral  office  iu  this  church  for  about 
three   years.      During    Mr.    Saiidford's   ministry   a , 
division  occurred  in  the  churith,  which  resulted  in  • 
the  organization,  in  1S3'2,  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church. 

After  Mr.  Sandford's  decease  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  the  pastoral  office  of  nearly  two  years.  The  Rev. 
Cornelius  C.  Guyler,  D.D.,  was  called  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
on  the  25th  of  November,  1833,  and  was  installed 
pa.stor  on  the  14th  of  January.  1834.  Dr.  Cuyler  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  call,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  where  he  had 
been  eminently  blessed  of  the  Lord  as  the  instrument 
in  the  hopeful  conversion,  as  is  computed,  of  seven 
hundred  souls.  In  the  Spring  of  1850  he  resigned 
the  pastorship  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
after  a  ministry  of  about  sixteen  years.  He  deimrted 
this  life  on  the  31st  of  August  following,  greatly 
lamented,  beloved,  and  held  in  honor  as  a  faithful 
servant  of  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Shields  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  church  on  the  18th  of  October,  1850.  Mr. 
Shields,  at  the  time  of  his  receiving  the  call  from 
Philadelphia,  was  pa>stor  of  the  Church  at  Hempstead, 
on  Long  Island,  where  he  had  been  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  and  installed  pastor,  on  the  8th 
of  November,  1849.  Dr.  Shields  continued  his  pas- 
toral relation,  the  Lord  smiling  upon  his  labors,  until 
18G5,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of 
Science  and  Religion  in  New  Jersey  College,  which 
position  he  .stUl  occupies. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  ha,s  contributed 
largely  from  its  members  to  the  formation  of  other 
churches  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  city.  This 
has  particularl}'  been  the  case  with  the  churches  of 
Campington,  now  First  Church,  in  the  Northern 
Liberties;  the  Eleventh  Church,  on  Vine  street, 
which  became  the  West  Arch  Street  Church;  the 
Arch  Street  Church;  the  Seventh  (now  the  Taber- 
nacle) Church,  and  the  Central  Church,  for  many 
j'ears  located  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Cherry 
streets,  but,  within  a  few  years,  removed  to  Broad 
street  above  Fairmount  avenue.  It  has,  in  its  day, 
done  its  full  share  in  the  establishment  and  support 
of  benevolent  institutions.  Many  ministers  have 
gone  forth  from  its  fold  to  preach  the  gospel,  who 
were  trained  and  aided  by  its  prayers  and  contribu- 
tions. The  largest  number  of  communicants  was  in 
1832,  before  the  division,  when  they  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  This  Church,  born 
in  a  revival,  was  nursed  in  its  early  years,  under 
God,  by  Whitefield,  the  Tennents,  the  Hodges,  the 
Bayards,  the  Boudiuots,  the  Hazards,  the  Eastburns, 
and  their  coadj  utors.  No  church  ever  had  more  dis- 
tinguished ruling  elders,  from  the  olden  time  down  to 
its  later  days. 

■ftTien  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  was  organ- 
ized, the  meetings  were  held,  for  about  seven  years. 


in  a  building  known  as  the  "Academy,"  between 
Arch  and  Market  streets,  in  Fourth  street.  This 
building  was  commenced  in  1741,  and  was  designed 
by  Mr.  AMiitefield,  through  whose  instrumentality  it 
was  erected,  for  the  use  of  itinerant  preachers  for- 
ever, and  for  the  use  of  his  own  adherents  for  the 
time  being.  There  this  congregation  worshiped  till 
1750,  when  they  removed  to  their  new  house  of 
worship,  situated  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Arch 
and  Third  streets.  The  funds  for  the  erection  of  that 
building  were  mainly  collected  by  the  unremitting 
efforts  of  Mr.  Tennent,  whose  heart  was  warmly 
engaged  in  the  enterprise.  It  was  at  first  built  with- 
out a  steeple,  but  one  was  erected  about  three  years 
afterwards,  and  t;iken  down  again  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  The  house  was 
enlarged  and  its  exterior  remodeled  in  the  year  1809. 

The  church  edifice  occupied  by  the  congregation, 
in  Seventh  street,  below  Arch,  was  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God  on  the  IGth  of  July,  1837.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  churches  in  the  city. 
The  front  was  of  pure,  white  marble.  The  pulpit  was 
of  the  same  mattrial.  The  interior  was  marked  by 
exquisite  taste,  simplicity,  and  convenience.  This 
elegant  edifice  it  became  necessary  to  abandon,  in 
favor  of  another  site  further  up  in  the  city,  whither 
the  members  of  the  congregation  had  very  generally 
settled. 

After  abandoning  the  church  building  on  Seventh 
street  below  Arch,  the  congregation  worshiped  for  a 
time  in  a  hall  in  Broad  street  above  Spruce.  They 
took  possession  of  their  present  building,  southeast 
corner  of  Walnut  and  Twenty-first  streets,  which  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  edifices  of  the  Denomination  in 
Philadelphia,  or  in  the  United  States,  in  1872.  The 
Rev.  E.  R.  Beadle,  d.d.  ll.d.,  who  was  installed 
pastor  of  this  church  November  12th,  1865,  continued 
in  this  relation,  greatly  beloved  and  prospered,  until 
January  6th,  1879,  on  which  day  he  died,  having 
been  taken  ill  in  returning  to  his  residence  from  the 
public  worship  of  the  morning.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S. 
Mcintosh,  the  present  popular  and  efficient  pastor, 
was  installed,  March  17th,  1881. 

Senotir,  Rev.  Faunt  Leroy,  was  born  in  Madi- 
son, Ind.,  November  5th,  1824.  He  graduated  at 
Hanover  College.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies 
at  New  Albany,  Princeton,  and  Lane  seminaries.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbj'tery  of  New  Albany,  and 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Muhlenburgh,  Novem- 
ber, 1851.  He  was  pastor  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  1851-5; 
Principal  of  Female  Seminary  at  Paducah,  1854-5; 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Louis- 
\-ille,  Ky.,  1855-62;  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rockford,  111.,  1862-66;  Principal  of  Centre- 
vdlle  Collegiate  In.stitute,  Centreville,  111.,  1866-68; 
stated  supplj'  at  Eaton,  O.,  1868-70;  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Newport,  Ky.,  1870-74; 
pastor  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,   1874-77;  pastor  of   the    Central    Presbyterian 
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Church  in  the  same  city,  1877-9;  since  that  date  he 
has  had  pastoral  cliarge  of  the  Church  at  New  Alex- 
andria, Pa.  Mr.  Seuour  is  a  gentleman  of  pleiising 
addiess,  and  an  able  and  attractive  preacher.  He  is 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Temperance  cause.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  interesting  and  popular  vol- 
umes. 

Sevier,  Major  Robert,  an  elder  in  the  Church 
at  Kichmond,  Mo. ,  was  a  native  of  Tennessee.  After 
graduating  at  West  Point,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  United  Sfcites,  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  SL^cth 
Infantry,  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri.  For  meri- 
torious services  he  wa-s  promoted  to  Adjutant  of  his 
regiment.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1837,  and 
two  years  later  settled  in  Liberty,  Mo.  In  1840  he 
maile  his  permanent  residence  in  Richmond.  There 
he  filled  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  discharging  its  duties  with 
l\onor  to  himself  and  satisfiiction  to  the  people.  His 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ  was  made  in  1851,  after 
he  had  reached  middle  life,  and  he  allied  himself  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1867  he  was  ordained 
ruling  elder  in  the  Kichmond  Church,  which  office 
he  filled  with  marked  wisdom  aud  humility  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  The  church  was  frequently  with- 
out a  pastor,  but  in  him  it  found  a  faithful  leader 
and  supervisor  of  its  welfare.  By  his  devotion  and 
influence  it  was  chiefly  sustained.  Before  the  com- 
munity he  displayed  a  Christian  life  of  great  beauty 
and  increasing  brightness. 

Major  Sevier  was  a  man  of  fine  culture,  extensive 
reading,  and  'elegant  manners,  and  possessing  rare 
conversational  powers,  he  was  an  agreeable  and 
charming  companion.  These  superior  attainments 
he  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Master.  His  pecuniary 
means  were  held  subject  to  the  Lord's  demands,  and 
he  used  them  freely  in  the  building  of  His  kingdom, 
but  with  no  ostentation.  His  memory  is  dear  to  the 
community  and  the  church,  in  which  he  was  esteemed 
as  an  honored  and  useful  member.  His  decease  oc- 
curred in  1871),  in  the  .seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Sewall,  Rev.  G-renville  Pierce,  son  of  Rev. 
Jotham  and  Anna  (Baker)  Sewall,  was  born  in  West- 
brook,  Me.,  September  18th,  1841.  He  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Granville,  N.  Y., 
by  confession  of  faith,  in  July,  1858;  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1867,  and  from  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1870.  Wius  ordained  and  installed 
at  Cayuga,  N.  Y. ,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  Decem- 
ber 28th,  1870,  and  was  dismissed  from  Cayuga,  by  the 
same  Presbytery,  in  1879,  to  accept  a  call  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Troy,  Pa.,  over  which  he  was 
installed  pastor,  in  1879.  He  is  an  earnest,  conscien- 
tious, devoted  minister  of  Christ. 

Seymour,  Rev.  Ebener,  was  born  in  Stillwater, 
N.  Y.,  September  15th,  1801;  graduated  at  Union 
College,  N.  Y.,  in  1824;  and  entered  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1825.  He  was  ordained  by  Al- 
bany Presbytery  in  1828.     His  first  pastorate  was  in 


Albion,  N.  Y.,  1831-32.  In  1834  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bloomfleld, 
N.  J.,  and  he  continued  such  for  fifteen  years.  His 
abundant  labors  were  greatly  blessed  to  the  people. 
Those  of  his  parishioners  who  survive  remember 
him  as  a  pastor  who  performed  his  duties  in  a  most 
acceptable  and  useful  manner.  From  1847  to  1860 
he  was  Principal  of  the  Bloomfleld  Institute,  where 
he  maintained  a  high  standard  of  instruction,  and 
many  young  men  who  were  graduated  from  it  after- 
ward entered  the  ministry.  Mr.  Scj'mour's  love  for 
the  natural  sciences  led  him  to  devote  much  time  to 
mineralogy,  in  which  connection  he  was  well  known 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  There  are  few  more 
genial  and  kindly  natures  than  his  was,  and  none 
have  exerted  a  purer  and  more  religious  influence 
than  he  did  in  his  life  circle.  He  died  June  21st, 
1879. 

Seymour,  James  S.,  was  a  native  of  West 
Hartford,  Conn.;  born  April  13th,  1791,  aud  traced 
his  descent  to  Richard  Seymour,  the  first  of  his 
ancestors  that  came  to  this  counti^,  and  one  of  the 
original  landholders  of  the  town  of  Hartford  in 
1639.  His  father,  Timothy  Seymour,  was  a  highly 
esteemed  citizen,  and  his  mother  was  a  descendant  of 
the  godly  Puritan  minister,  Thomas  Hooker,  who 
fled,  with  a  chosen  company,  from  persecution  in 
England  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  in  1633,  where  the 
devoted  band  was  organized  as  a  church,  of  which  he 
was  made  pastor;  and  in  June,  1636,  at  the  head  of 
his  congregation,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
souls,  crossed  the  wilderness  to  the  Connecticut  river, 
where  they  joined  the  settlement  of  Hartford,  which 
had  been  founded  the  previous  Autumn. 

About  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1812,  young  Seymour  became  a  mercantile 
clerk  in  Hartford,  and  in  the  Autumn  of  1814  en- 
gaged in  a  manufacturing  business,  in  copartnership 
with  Samuel  G.  Goodrich.  August  11th,  1817,  the 
day  the  Bank  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. ,  was  first  opened  for 
business,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  its  Cashier. 
He  remained  in  this  office  until  1849,  when  he  was 
chosen  its  sixth  President.  The  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Institution  was  observed  by  presenting  him 
with  a  fitting  testimonial,  in  recognition  of  his  per- 
sonal service  and  devotion  to  its  interests  during  the 
half  century.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  reli- 
gion in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Auburn,  in 
1821.  A  number  of  names  had  been  enrolled  as  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  church,  at  the  communion 
near  at  hand,  to  be  read,  as  was  the  custom,  from 
the  pulpit  on  the  appointed  Sabbath,  when,  at  the 
last  moment,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
pastor,  in  a  reply,  the  humility  of  which  will  surprise 
no  one  who  knew  him :  "  Wdl,  if  you  will  jmt  mi/  name 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list."  In  1827  he  was  elected  a 
ruling  elder  of  the  church,  but  declined.  Five'years 
after,  he  was  elected  again  to  this  office,  and  accepted 
it  by  his  silence,  which  was  often  more  potent  than 
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speech.  This  position  he  held  until  his  death,  a 
period  of  forty-three  years. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  an  eminently  devout  and  useful 
man.  Dr.  Luther  Halsey,  Professor  of  Ecclesitistical 
History  in  Auburn,  from  1837  to  1844,  says:  "I  ever 
considered,  after  long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  our 
departed  friend  the  .hest  model  of  Christianity  in 
ordinary  social  life  I  have  ever  known — 'diligent  in 
business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.'  .  .  . 
i  hless  God  that  He  ever  brought  me  to  the  knowledge 
and  confidence  of  James  S.  Seymour.  Like  the  bones 
of  the  dead  prophet,  the  touch  revives  me.  I  am 
refreshed  by  the  fragrance  of  his  memory. ' ' 

Mr.  Se.ymour  had  a  mind  of  excellent  stamp,  with 
more  than  ordinary  culture;  there  was  nothing  in 
him  brilliant,  nothing  that  miglit  be  called  genius, 
unless  it  was  a  superior  faculty  for  doing  good.  In 
his  several  relations  to  the  church  as  one  of  its 
spiritual  rulers,  he  exhibited  the  same  substantial 
qualities  with  which  he  conducted  the  business  of 
life.  His  well-poised  mind  and  ijractical  good  .sense, 
his  quiet,  unvarying  firmness,  genuine  courtesy,  and 
unaffected  spirituality  qualified  him  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  the  duties  of  the  eldership,  both  in  counsel 
and  discipline,  wiiile  his  conspicuous  integrity,  with 
the  ceaseless  flow  of  his  benevolence  in  the  various 
directions  which  an  open-hearted  and  thouglitful 
charity  takes,  gave  him  unwonted  influence  in  the 
community  and  with  all  classes.  The  two  Institu- 
tions, educational  and  charitable,  in  Auburn,  with 
which  he  was  more  especially  identified,  and  which 
shared  most  largely  in  his  benefactions,  are  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  the  Orphan  Asylum.  Reserved 
both  as  a  tru.stee — the  former  from  1829  to  1845,  the 
latter  from  its  organization  in  IR.'JS — and  as  president 
until  his  death.  He  took  part  in  the  first  subscrip- 
tion to  locate  the  Seminary  in  Auburn,  in  1818,  and 
was  its  steadfast  and  cherished  friend  through  all  its 
vicissitudes  from  the  days  of  struggling  weakness  to 
its  present  condition  of  assured  prosperity.  Mr. 
Seymour's  public  bequests  for  religious,  educational 
and  philanthroijic  purposes,  were  $159,000,  and  a 
valuable  store  and  lot.  He  died  in  1875,  sinking 
away  as  gently  as  a  child  falls  asleep,  and  leaving  a 
record  radiant  with  the  sanctified  virtues  which 
glorify  God  and  adorn  humanity. 

Shafer,  Joseph  L.,  D.  D.  Born  in  Stillwater, 
Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  May  9th,  1787.  His  father 
was  of  German  descent  and  his  mother  Scotch-Irish. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1808.  He 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Woodhull,  of  Free- 
hold, N.  J.,  who  prepared  a  large  number  for  the 
ministry.  Mr.  Shafer  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  October  2d,  1810.  For  two  years 
he  labored  as  a  missionary  in  Monmouth  county, 
N.  J.,  and  in  1812  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Newton,  N.  J.  Here  he  was  greatly 
prospered  in  his  work,  and  remained  until  18.35,  when 
he  accepted  a  call   from   the   Presbyterian  Church, 


Middletown  Point,  N.  J.  But  neither  the  people  he 
left  nor  himself  were  satisfied,  and  in  three  years  he 
was  recalled  to  Newton,  where  he  continued  until 
his  death,  November  12th,  1853,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  He  wa.s  struck  with  paralysis  in  the 
pulpit,  while  reading  the  last  hymn,  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  liim 
by  Lafayette  College,  in  1843.  Dr.  Shafer  was  the 
man  for  a  life-long  pastorate.  He  could  love  only 
one  flock,  and  to  them  he  was  ardently  attached.  He 
had  a  very  tender  heart,  and  was  often  moved  to  tears 
when  pleading  with  sinners.  He  was  a  diffident  man, 
and,  although  a  fluent  speaker,  never  rose  in  the 
pulpit  without  a  flutter  of  the  heart.  He  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterial 
academy  in  Newton.  Several  revivals  occurred  dur- 
ing his  ministry. 

Shanks,  D.  W.,  D.  D.,  was  born  December  11th, 
1830,  in  Fincastle,  Botetourt  county,  Va.  After  the 
usual  preparatory  training,  he  studied  two  years  at 
Washington  College,  Va.,  and  two  years,  also,  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  At  the  latter  Institution  he 
was  graduated  in  law.  He  entered  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Va.,  in  the  Fall  of  1859,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  Montgomery  Pres- 
bytery, in  May,  1861.  His  first  charge  was  at  Amelia 
Court  House,  Va.  In  1868  he  took  charge  of  Falling 
Spring  Church,  Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  where  he 
labored,  with  success,  for  fifteen  years,  when,  on 
account  of  imp.aired  health,  he  resigned  the  pas- 
torate. 

Dr.  Shanks  is  a  superior  preacher.  His  mind  is 
vigorous  and  logical,  and  he  presents  truth  with  force 
and  tenderness,  and  in  a  captivating  and  impressive 
style.  He  is,  by  reason  of  his  clear  understanding, 
strong  convictions,  and  ready  utterance,  an  influential 
and  valuable  member  of  the  Church  courts.  In  the  dis- 
cussions in  Montgomery  Presbytery,  which  attended 
the  revision  of  the  Form  of  Government,  and  the  Rules 
of  Discipline  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  he 
advocated  successfully,  and  with  great  ability,  the 
principal  changes  adopted.  Dr.  Shanks  now  resides 
in  Lexington,  Va.  His  voice  is  no  longer  heard  in 
the  pulpit,  or  iu  the  courts  of  the  Church,  but  he  stiU 
finds  a  way  to  do  good  by  the  use  of  the  pen. 

Shannon,  Rev.  Samuel,  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  October  25th,  1781, 
and  in  1784  was  ordained  and  settled  as  pa.stor  of 
Windy  Cove  and  Blue  Spring  congregations,  in  Vir- 
ginia. About  1788  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and 
became  pastor  of  Bethel  and  Sinking  Spring  Presby- 
terian churches,  where  he  preached  four  years.  He 
then  took  charge  of  Woodford  Church,  of  which  he 
continued  pastor  until  1806.  In  the  War  of  1812 
Mr.  Shannon  volunteered  to  accompany  the  Northern 
Army  as  a  chaplain.  He  labored  indefatigably  in  liis 
work.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  employed  in 
missionary  labors,  chiefly  in  the  destitute  regions  of 
Indiana.     He  died  in  1822. 
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Sharon,  Rev.  James  C,  sou  of  the  Rev.  James 
E.  and  Esther  C.  Sharon,  was  born  near  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  November  15th,  1810.  He  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son College,  Pa.,  in  1830,  studied  theology  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  was  lieensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Carlisle.  His  first  field  of  labor  was  Wysox,  Pa., 
where  he  was  ordained.  He  labored  near  ZanesvUle, 
O.,  from  18:55  till  1842.  In  1842,  with  his  wife  and 
three  children,  he  removed  to  Birmingham,  Iowa, 
making  the  entire  journey  by  team — some  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles — traveling  by  day  and  camping 
out  by  night.  After  preaching  at  various  points,  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Languages  in  Des  Moines 
College,  at  West  Point,  where  he  remained  five  years. 
For  the  following  five  years  he  was  Principal  of  a 
Female  Seminary  at  St.  Francisville,  Mo.,  besides 
preaching  regularly.  In  18.38,  he  was  recalled  to 
Birmingham,  where  he  labored  five  years.  He  then 
resigned,  and  took  charge  of  Mission  work  in  Davis 
county.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  Bloorafield  Church.  Here  he  labored  with  his 
own  hands,  and  contributed  liberally  of  his  own 
means.  He  died  June  28th,  1868.  Mr.  Sharon  was 
an  instructive  and  faithful  preacher,  especially  a 
faithful,  wise,  and  tender  pastor.  His  life  was  spent 
mainly  in  the  midst  of  feeble  churches,  where  he 
bore  uncomplainingly  the  trials  incident  to  pioneer 
work,  and  when  urged  to  leave  for  more  promising 
fields,  his  oft^repeated  answer  was:  "If  I  leave  them, 
who  will  come  and  preach  to  this  people?" 

Sharp,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  the  son  of  William 
Sharp,  who  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Churcli, 
was  born  in  West  Middletown,  Pa.  He  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College  in  1855,  and  at  the  Western  The- 
ologiail  Seminary  in  1858.  He  was  licensed  and 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  the  Spring  of  18.58,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  himself  and  wife,  a 
daughter  of  liev.  Je.sse  M.  Jamieson,  to  depart  for 
the  foreign  field.  The  mission  selected  was  that  of 
New  Granada,  in  South  America.  They  sailed  for 
Bogota,  South  America,  June  18th,  1858.  He  reached 
Santa  Martha,  one  of  the  principal  seaports  of  New 
Granada,  after  a  voyage  of  seventeen  days.  Thence 
they  proceeded  up  the  Magdalena  river,  by  steam- 
boat, to  Honda,  and  thence  on  hor.seback,  over  the 
mountains,  to  Bogota,  arriving  there  July  20th.  Here 
he  at  once  commenced  in  earnest  his  great  lifo-work, 
with  his  wife  as  his  helpmeet  and  adviser.  In  the  midst 
of  his  labors  he  died,  at  the  mission  house  in  Bogota, 
October  30th,  1860.  Mr.  Sharp  was  a  good  man  and 
a  devoted  missionary,  of  earnest  and  con.sistent  piety; 
he  had  early  imbibed  the  missionary  spirit,  and  had 
the  promise  of  great  usefulness. 

Sharpe,  Rev.  J.  Henry,  was  born  August  8th, 
1842,  and  reared  in  Steubenville,  Ohio.  He  graduated 
at  Washington  College,  Pa.,  then  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Eev.  John  W.  Scott,  D.  D.,  in  1863.  The 
same  year  he  entered  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  was  graduated  in  1866,  being  in  the  class 


that  received  the  first  full  course  of  lectures  in 
Systematic  Theology  by  I*rof.  A.  A.  Hodge.  In  1866 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Steubepville, 
and  remained  a  fourth  year  in  the  seminarj',  mean- 
while assuming  charge  of  a  mission  station  in  Alle- 
gheny City,  which,  under  his  c;ire,  was  organized 
into  "  The  Valley  Church,"  and  of  which  he  became 
the  first  pastor.  He  was  pastor  of  the  ^ATrarton 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  I'hiladelphia,  from  1869 
to  1874,  when  he  became  associate  pastor  with  Rev. 
Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  of  the  Tenth  Church, 
Philadelphia,  which  position  he  resigned  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Boardman.  He  then  assumed 
charge  of  the  HoUond  Memorial  Chapel,  at  that  time 
under  the  Civie  of  the  Tenth  Church,  but  resigned  it 
in  1881,  and  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  West  Park 
Presbyterian  Chui-ch,  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  still 
continues  the  efficient  and  successful  pastor.  Mr. 
Sharpe  is  a  good  preacher,  an  interesting  writer,  a 
faithful  presbyter,  and  an  earnest  worker.  He  has 
served  the  Church  for  many  years,  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Publication. 

Sharswood,  Hon.  G-eorge,  LL.  D.,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  July  7th,  1810.  He  was  of  English 
descent,  an  ancestor  of  the  same  name  having  emi- 
grated from  England  about  1605,  and  settled  in  New 
London,  Conn.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  displayed  in  their  early  development  the 
same  talents  and  industry  that  afterward  raised  him 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  his  chosen  profession.  That 
profession  was  the  law,  and  on  August  23d,  1828, 
about  a  month  after  graduating,  with  the  highest 
honors,  and  delivering  the  Latin  Salutatory  on  Com- 
mencement day,  he  was  registered  as  a  law  student 
in  the  office  of  Joseph  R.  Inger.soll,  then  one  of  the 
shining  lights  of  the  Philadeli)hia  Bar,  and  admitted 
to  practice,  September  5th,  1831. 

After  his  admission  to  the  Bar  the  young  advocate, 
while  building  up  a  handsome  practice,  continued 
his  general  studies,  and  in  both  occupations  prepared 
himself  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  true  calling, 
which  was  rather  that  of  a  Judge  than  an  advocate. 
He  served  three  years  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture, of  which  he  was  a  prominent  and  influential 
member.  In  1845  he  was  made  a  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  was  President  Judge  from  1851  to 
1867,  when  he  was  elected  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  when, 
with  the  close  of  1882,  his  term  ended,  concluding 
thirty-seven  years  and  nine  months  of  continuous 
judicial  service,  he  received  from  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  a  pul)lic  testimonial  wliieh  was  worthy  of  the 
lustre  which  his  eminent  record  had  reflected  upon 
his  State.  At  the  banquet  which  wa.s  given  in  his 
honor  on  this  occasion,  legal  gentlemen  of  all  parties 
united  in  expressing  their  strong  personal  regard  for 
him,  and  their  high  appreciation  of  the  ability,  dig- 
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iiity  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  responsible  office  from  which  he  had 
retired. 

The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Judge 
Sharswood  by  the  University  of  the  Citj'  of  Xcw  York, 
and  also  by  Columbia  College.  In  1850  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he  tilled  this  position  for  a  number  of 
years  with  signal  success.  He  contributed  largely  to 
the  literature  of  the  science  by  his  works,  as  well  as 
by  his  numerous  decisions.  In  1834  he  pul)lished  the 
first  paper  of  his  series  on  the  Revised  Code  of  Penn- 
.sylvania,  in  the  American  Qiiiirleili/  for  June  of 
that  year.  Within  a  twelvemonth  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  Vice-provosts  of  the  Philadelphia  Law 
Academy.     Soon  afterward  he  published  an  Ameri- 
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can  edition  of  "Eoscoe  on  Criminal  Evidence," 
enriched  with  notes  and  references.  His  report  on 
the  all'airs  of  the  United  States  Bank  appeared  in  four 
closely-priuted  columns  of  the  Uniteil  Slutes  Gazette 
of  April  8th,  1841.  In  1843  he  became  editor  of  the 
American  Law  Magazine.  In  1844  he  gave  to  the 
legal  world  editions  of  Stephens'  "Nisi  Prius"  and 
"Russell  on  Crimes."  In  1852  he  published  the  first 
of  five  annual  editions  of  ' '  By les  on  Bills, ' '  and  the 
next  year  undertook  the  work  of  editing  the  successive 
volumes  of  the  English  Common  Law  Reports,  repub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  for  the  use  of  the  American 
Bar — a  labor  which  he  continued  from  volume  65  to 
volume  90,  inclusive.  In  1854,  the  year  he  was 
elected  Provost  of  the  Law  Academy,  he  published 
his  absorbing  work  on  "Professional  Ethics,"  fol- 


lowed, two  years  later,  by  his  "  Popular  Lectures  on 
Commercial  Law,"  originally  prepared  for  the  stu- 
dents of  a  business  college.  The  ensuing  years  were 
devoted  to  the  work  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
culminating  achievement  of  his  literary  life,  and 
through  which  he  became  most  quickly  and  widely 
known.  This  was  his  great  edition  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  enriched  with  his  own  annotations. 
The  work,  important  as  it  was,  met  with  instant  and 
universal  acceptance  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
the  other.  It  was  made  the  text-book  Ln  all  the  law 
schools  in  the  United  States,  and  was  pronounced  by 
the  most  eminent  instructors  in  the  law  the  best  edi- 
tion of  Blackstone  ever  put  before  the  public. 

Judge  Sharswood  was  for  many  years  an  elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  General  Assembly.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
suavity  of  disposition  and  pleasing  address.  He 
adorned,  by  his  ability  and  integrity,  every  position 
he  occupied,  and  justly  enjoyed,  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  As 
a  lawyer,  he  was  second  to  none  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Bar.  His  literary  labors,  in  connection 
with  his  profession,  made  his  name  familiar  through- 
out tlie  country,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  membership, 
were  received  by  the  Bar  with  more  than  ordinary 
confidence  and  respect. 

Judge  Sharswood  died  at  his  home,  in  Philadelphia, 
May  •28th,  1883,  lamented  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  especially  by  the  Bar,  which  had  grown 
up  under  the  deceased  jurist,  and  took  a  personal 
pride  in  contemplating  his  blameless  life,  his  great 
public  ser\'ices  and  his  exalted  reputation. 

Sha'wr,  James  Boylan,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  James 
and  Margaret  Shaw,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  1808.  He  was  among  the  first  children  on 
whose  heads  the  venerable  Gardiner  Spring  laid  his 
hand  in  baptism.  He  was  fitted  to  enter  the  Sopho- 
more class  in  Yale  College,  and  then  entered  the 
office  of  a  physician,  and  attended  a  course  of  medi- 
cal lectures.  After  that  he  entered  the  office  of 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law.  AVhen  he  w;is  about  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  the  Lord  touched  his  heart.  He  united  with 
the  Brick  Church  of  New  York,  in  1829.  In  1834, 
having  been  ijreviously  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel, 
he  Wiis  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Genesee,  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  C'hui-ch  at  Utica.  For  more 
than  forty  years  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Church  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  College  of  Western 
Reserve  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  A.M.,  and  in  1852  the  University  of  Rochester 
gave  him  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  In  18R2  lie  was 
elected  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  in  Brooklyn  in  1865.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where 
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he  graduated  in  1832.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1837,  when  the  act  of  excision 
was  passed;  and  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reunion,  he  h;is  had  a  part  in  healing 
the  breach,  he  counts  the  greatest  honor  of  his  life. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Assembly  which  met  at 
Saratoga,  in  1883. 

Dr.  Shaw  is  an  earnest,  practical,  and  forcible 
preaclier.  His  ministry  has  been  very  largely  blessed. 
He  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him.  When 
(1840)  he  assumed  charge  of  the  Brick  Church  the 
roll  of  the  church  l)ore  445  names;  the  rcjiort  to  the 
last  Assembly  reveals  that  there  are  now  1485.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  pastorate  about  2000  persons  have 
been  received  on  profession  of  faith,  and  1400  by  cer- 
tificate; in  all,  about  3400  additions.     The  coutribu- 
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tions  of  the  church  to  benevolent  and  charitable 
objects  during  this  period  have  been  $265,000.  Al- 
though now  seventy-five  years  of  age.  Dr.  Shaw  con- 
tinues to  preach,  with  unabated  ^^go^  of  intellect  and 
fervor  of  eloquence,  to  a  large  congregation,  composed 
of  both  the  old  and  the  young.  His  evening  audience 
averages  from  1000  to  1200  persons.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  he  may  be  sjjared  yet  a  number  of  years 
to  exert  his  far-reaching  influence  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  men. 

Slia'W,  Rev.  John  S. ,  was  born  in  Arnite  county. 
Miss.,  in  1848.  He  graduated  at  Davidson  College, 
N.  C,  in  1873,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Va.,  in  1876.  He  was  licensed  in  April,  of  that  year, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Orleans.  Taking  charge 
of  the  Church  at  Rodney,  he  labored  faithfully  there 


until  1879,  when  he  was  called  to  the  church  near 
Natcliez,  Miss.,  of  which  he  is  no%v  pastar.  Though 
yet  young  he  gives  promise  of  extensive  usefulness. 
Robust  in  health,  he  can  endure  any  amount  of  labor. 
Having  a  strong  voice  and  clear  articulation,  the 
largest  audience  can  easily  hear  him.  His  fine  cul- 
ture, based  upon  good  common  sense,  enables  him  to 
present  truth  in  a  winning  and  convincing  manner. 

Shearer,  F.  A.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Path  Valley, 
Franklin  county.  Pa.,  January  1st,  1812.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College  in  183G;  studied  theology 
at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  A.  A.  McGiuley,  D.  D. ;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  April  11th, 
1839,  and  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Richland  in  Savannah,  Ohio,  June  9th,  1840.  He 
is  now  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Colfax,  Iowa,  and  still 
actively  and  usefully  engaged  in  ministerial  work. 
Dr.  Shearer's  long  ministerial  life  has  been  crowned 
with  the  divine  blessing.  He  has  changed  his  fields 
of  labor  several  times,  but  the  churches  of  which  he 
has  had  charge,  and  for  the  most  part  started,  have 
continued  to  prosper.  Under  his  ministry  four 
houses  of  worship  have  been  built  from  the  beginning, 
two  others  finished,  and  his  present  congregation  is 
now  engaged  in  the  erection  of  another. 

Shearer,  Rev.  Frederic  Eichelberger,  was 
born  at  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  March  27th,  1838,  and 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  18G2,  after 
which  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton. He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Long 
Island,  August  16th,  1866.  From  1866  to  1870  he 
was  co-pastor  at  Southampton,  L.  I.  Since  1870  he 
has  been  the  efficient  District  Secretary  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Shearer,  Rev.  George  Le-wis,  was  born  at 
Dillsburg,  Pa.,  October  16th,  1835,  and  graduated  at 
Lafayette  College  in  1857.  For  a  time  he  was  a 
teacher.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the 
Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  October  3d,  1865. 
He  was  District  Secretary  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1864-^5;  its  District  Sec- 
retary, Richmond,  Va.,  1865-68;  Assistant  Secretary 
New  York  city,  1868-72,  and  since  1872  has  been 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  same  institution.  He  is 
an  earnest  Christian,  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
renders  very  efficient  .service  in  the  position  he 
occupies. 

Shedd,  Henry,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Jaifrey,  N. 
H.,  May  16th,  1803.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  in  1826,  and  at  Andover  Seminary  in  1829; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  and  ordained  Sep- 
tember 21th,  the  same  year,  l)y  the  Presbytery  of 
Newburji)ort.  He  was  a  Home  Missionary  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Columbus  seven 
years;  stated  supply  of  Pisgah  Church,  near  Cincin- 
nati, one  year  and  a  half,  then  occupied  his  former 
field  of  labor  again  for  four  years;  then  occupied  a 
large  destitute  region  in  Madison,  Union,  and  Dela- 
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ware  counties  ten  years,  in  the  meantime  being 
pastor  of  Lower  Liberty  Church  eight  years.  Subse- 
quently he  preached  at  Lexington,  O. ;  was  pastor  at 
Mt.  Gilead,  and  supplied  vacant  churches  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Jlarion.  Dr.  Shcdd  is  still  living  at 
Mt.  GUead,  where  he  has  spent  forty  years  of  his  life. 
He  is  a  retired  veteran,  honored  as  a  father  in  the 
Presbytery  and  among  the  churches,  many  of  which 
he  has  founded  and  served.  He  was  one  of  the  hard 
working  and  self-denying  pioneer  preachers  of  the 
gospel  to  the  early  feeble  churches  of  Central  Ohio, 
and  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  prosperity 
and  influence. 

Shedd,  'William  Greenough  Thayer,  D.D., 
LLi.  D.,  was  born  at  Acton,  Mass.,  in  18:^0,  and  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1839,  and 
at  Andovcr  Seminary  in  1843.  From  1843  to  1845 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  and 
from  1845  to  1852  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Vermont;  from  1852  to  1854  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology  in 
Auburn  ,Seminary,  and  from  1854  to  1861  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Pa,storal  Theology  in 
Andover  Seminary.  In  18C2-G3  he  was  associate 
pastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  in  New  York,  and  from 
1863  to  1874  was  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  in  which 
Institution  he  has  since  filled  the  chair  of  theology. 

Dr.  Shedd  is  a  gentleman  of  profound  and  varied 
erudition.  He  has  published  the  following  works, 
all  of  which  indiciite  marked  ability,  and  have 
attracted  much  attention  :  ' '  Philosophy  of  History, ' ' 
' '  Discourses  and  Essays, "  "  History  of  Christian 
Doctrine,"  re-published  in  Edinburg,  "  Homiletics 
and  Pastoral  Theology,"  also  re-published  in  Edin- 
burg. Jim  trnnnlaUons  are,  "  Thezemin's  Rhetoric," 
from  the  German;  "Gueriche's  Church  History," 
from  the  German.  His  edited  works  are,  "Coleridge's 
Complete  Works,  with  Introductory  Essay;"  "  Augus- 
tine's Confessions,  revised,  with  Introductory  Essay;" 
' '  McCosh's  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  with  Intioductory 
Note;"  "  Garbett's  Dogmatic  Faith,  with  Introduc- 
tory Note,"  and  the  book  of  Mark,  in  the  American 
edition  of  "  Lange's  Commentary.  Besides  a  num- 
ber of  his  discourses  published  iu  pamiiblct  form, 
he  is  the  author  of  several  articles  in  the  Bihlioiheca 
Sacra  and  Aiiwricnn  Tluoloijieal  licrlew. 

Sheddan,  Samuel  Sharon,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Northumberland  county,  Pa.,  September  13th,  1810. 
He  graduated  at  Jeflerson  College,  in  1831,  and  studied 
theology  at  Princeton.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Northumberland,  October,  1835.  He  was 
stated  supply  at  Muncy,  Pa.,  1834  ;  pastor  1835-38  ; 
stated  supply  at  Williamsport,  1834-38;  stated  supply 
at  Warrior  Run,  1839;  pastor  1847-52;  and  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  1852-74.  He  died 
at  Rahway,  October  18th,  1874.  Dr.  Sheddan  was 
an  excellent  preacher.  He  united  in  his  sermons 
freshness  of  thought  and  Scriptural  instruction,  with 


gracefulness  of  style.  In  the  Presbytery  and  other 
judicatories  of  the  Church,  he  exerted  a  strong  in- 
fluence. He  was  the  author  of  several  small  but 
valuable  volumes. 

Shellabarger,  Hon.  Samuel,  is  the  second  son 
of  Samuel  Shellabarger,  long  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  born  December  10th, 
1817,  in  Clark  county,  Ohio  ;  received  a  common 
school  education  ;  graduated  at  Miami  University  iu 
the  class  of  1847  ;  studied  law  under  General  Samson 
Mason  ;  came  to  the  Bar  in  1847  ;  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Legislature  of  Ohio  which  was  elected  under 
its  present  Constitution;  was,  in  1860,  elected  to 
Congress;  and  first  took  his  scat  in  the  House  at  the 
special  session  which  was  called  by  Mr.  Lincoln  4th 
July,  1861;  was  elected  to  the  37th,  39th,  40th,  and 
42d  Congresses,  retiring  4th  March,  1873  ;  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Commerce,  etc.,  etc.  Mr. 
Shellabarger  was,  by  General  Grant,  in  1869,  made 
minister  to  Portugal,  and  after  his  retirement  from. 
Congress  he  was,  under  Grant,  on  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  He  now  resides,  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  temporarily  at  Washington,  D.  C,  but 
retains  his  property  and  residence  at  the  county  of 
his  birth,  iu  Springfield,  Ohio,  where  he  still  retains 
his  membership  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

Sherrard,  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson,  was  born 
at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  February  25th,  1845,  and  gra^ 
duated  at  Washington  and  Jefiersou  College  in  1868. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  Northwestern  Seminary, 
Chicago,  111.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Huntingdon,  June  11th,  1872;  was  pastor  at  Lost 
Creek,  Pa.,  1871-75,  and  at  Mifflintown,  1872-80. 
In  1880  he  was  installed  over  the  Church,  Brook- 
ville.  Pa.  In  the  Fall  of  1882  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Church  at  HoiJeybrook,  Pa.,  which  is  his  present 
charge.     He  is  a  good  preacher  and  a  faithful  pastor. 

Shields,  Charles  "Woodruff,  D.  D.,  was  Iiorn 
in  New  Albany,  Indiana,  Ajjril  4th,  1825;  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1844;  studied  the- 
ology three  years  at  the  Princeton  Seminary;  became 
for  a  short  time  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Hempstead, 
L.  I.,  from  which  he  accepted  a  call,  in  1850,  to  the 
Second  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  continued  iu 
that  charge  till  December,  1865,  when  he  w.as  elected 
Professor  of  the  Relations  of  Religion  to  Science,  iu 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  had  Modern  History 
added  to  his  department  iu  1870.  "Memorial  Dis- 
courses," from  his  pen,  for  Dr.  Darragh,  Hon.  Joel 
Jones,  and  Dr.  William  M.  Engles,  which  were  ad- 
mirably prepared,  have  been  jiublished.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1861,  "  Philo.sophia  Ultima."  In  1855 
"  The  Book  of  Remembrance;  a  Pastor's  Gift  for  the 
New  Year."  In  1862  "A  Manual  of  Worship  suit^ 
able  to  be  used  in  Legislative  and  other  Pul)Iic 
Bodies,  compiled  from  the  Forms,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  common  usages  of  all  Christian  Denomina- 
tions." In  1863  "The  Directory  for  Public  Wor- 
ship and  the  •  Book   of  Common   Prayer,  considered 
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with  reference  to  the  question  of  a  Presbyterian 
Liturgy."  And  in  18G7  "The  Book  of  Comraou 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and 
other  Rites  and  Circmonies  of  the  Church,  as 
amended  by  the  Westminster  Divines  in  the  Royal 
Commission  of  IfiOl,  and  in  Agreement  witli  the 
Directory  of  Public  Worship  of  the  Presljyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States,"  and  in  the  same  vol- 
ume, "  Liturgia  Expurgata;  or,  the  Prayer  Booli 
Amended  according  to  the  Presbyterian  Revision  of 
IGGl,  and  Historically  and  Critically  Revised."  Dr. 
Shields  is  an  aflable  gentleman,  a  polished  and  vigor- 
ous writer,  and  an  instructive  preacher. 

Shields,  James  M.,  D.  D.,  was  born,  January 
27th,  1829,  near  Indianii,  Pa.  He  graduated  at  Wash- 
ington College,  Pa. ,  and  at  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  in  lS.j4,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  in 
April  of  that  year.  In  August,  18.5.5,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Georgetown  and  Fairview, 
Presbytery  of  Eric,  in  which  he  labored  with  marked 
success  for  nine  years.  Taking  charge  of  the  Church 
at  Bridge  water,  Pa.,  in  1864,  he  continued  its  jiastor 
for  ten  years,  leaving  an  excellent  record.  Installed 
over  the  Cliurcli  at  Millvale,  Pa.,  in  1874,  he  labored, 
with  diligence  and  success  until,  in  1883,  he  was 
called  to  the  Church  at  Orrville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Shields, 
whilst  at  college,  was  a  conscientious  student,  and  a 
good  .scholar  in  all  departments.  He  is  an  amiable 
gentleman,  an  able  theologian,  and  an  admirable 
preacher.  The  crown  and  glory  of  his  life  has  been 
his  success  as  a  minister  of  the  gasiiel  in  winning 
souls  to  Christ.  The  title  of  D.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  him,  in  1883,  by  New  Windsor  College,  Mary- 
land. 

Shrom,  William  P.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Carli.sle, 
Pa.,  November  2d,  18J0,  and  spent  his  boyhood  on  a 
farm.  He  was  graduated  at  Otterbein  University, 
Westsrville,  Ohio,  in  1868,  and  at  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  in  1871; 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Allegheny  Conference  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  1870,  and  ordained  by  the 
same  body  in  1871.  After  filling  for  one  year  the 
chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  in  Lebanon  Valley 
College,  Pa. ,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Cliurch,  Zanesville,  O.,  in  1873.  His 
ministry  there,  covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  was 
one  of  great  usefulness,  both  in  the  church  and  the 
community.  In  1883  he  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cadiz,  Harrison  county,  O., 
where  he  still  labors  with  acceptableness  and  success. 

Shunk,  Hon.  Francis  Rawn,  was  born  at  the 
Trappe,  Montgimierj' county.  Pa.,  August  7th,  1788. 
He  became  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in  1812 
received  the  appointment  as  Clerk  iu  the  Surveyor 
General's  office,  under  General  Andrew  Porter.  In 
1814  he  marched,  as  a  private  soldier,  to  the  defence 
of  Baltimore.  In  September,  1816,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  filled  the  position  of 
Assistant,  and  then  Principal  Clerk  of  fhe  Hou.se  of 


Representatives  for  several  years;  next  became  Secre- 
tiiry  to  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  and  in 
1839  Governor  Porter  aijpointed  him  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Pittsburg, 
engaging  in  his  profession.  In  1844  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  re-elected  in  1847. 

Governor  Shuuk  was  an  honest  public  servant,  and 
filled  the  various  offices  to  which  he  was  called  with 
marked  ability  and  fidelity.     On  July  9th,  1848,  as 
Executive  of  the  State,  he  issued  the  following: — 
'To  the  People  of  Pcniisi/h-ania : 

"It  having  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  deprive 
me  of  the  strength  necessary  to  the  further  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  your  Chief  Magistrate,  and  to  lay  me 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which,  I  am  admonished, 
by  my  physicians  and  my  own  increasing  debility,  I 
may,  in  all  human  probability,  never  rise,  I  have 
resolved,  uiion  mature  reflection,  under  a  conviction 
of  dut3',  on  this  day  to  restore  to  you  the  trust  with 
which  your  suflrages  have  clothed  me,  in  order  that 
you  may  avail  yourselves  of  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  to  choose  a  successor  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election.  I,  therefore,  hereby  resign  the  office 
of  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  direct  this  my  resignation  to  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"In  taking  leave  of  you,  under  circumstances  so 
solemn,  accept  my  gratitude  for  the  confidence  you 
have  repascd  in  me.  My  prayer  is  that  peace,  virtue, 
intelligence  and  religion  may  pervade  all  your 
borders ;  that  the  free  institutions  you  have  inherited 
from  your  ancestors  may  remain  unimpaired  till 
the  latest  posterity ;  that  the  same  kind  Provi- 
dence which  has  alreadj'  so  signally  blessed  you 
may  conduct  you  to  a  stUl  higher  state  of  indivi<lual 
and  social  happiness,  and  when  the  world  shall  close 
upon  you,  as  I  feel  it  is  soon  about  to  close  upon  me, 
that  you  maj'  enjoy  the  consolations  of  the  Christian's 
faith,  and  be  gathered,  without  a  wanderer  lost,  into 
the  fold  of  the  Great  Shepherd  above." 

Governor  Shunk  died  on  the  30th  of  July,  1848, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  decease  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Harrisburg,  then  under  the 
care  of  his  particular  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
DeWitt,  D.  D. 

Siege  of  Londonderry.  Tlie  g.allant  defence 
of  Londonderry  had  a  remote  and  interesting  connec- 
tion with  the  success  of  William  of  Kassau,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Protestant  succession  on 
the  British  throne. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  emigration  from  Scotland 
and  England  into  Ulster,  which  was  encouraged  by 
James  I,  one  of  the  conditions  of  settling  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  was  the  fortification  of 
Londonderry.  The  plan  of  King  James  II,  the 
Papist,  seems  to  have  been  first  to  overcome  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  by  the  aid  of  the  large  body  of 
Papists,  then  pass  over  intq  Scotland  to  act  in  concert 
with  Claverhouse,  and  having  thus  gained  possession 
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of  Ireland  and  Scotland,   to  march  against    King 
William,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom. 

lu  the  Autumn  of  1688  there  were  rumors  in  Ireland 
of  a  general  massiicre  of  the  Protestants  by  the  Papists 
on  an  approaching  Sunday.  A  few  days  before  the 
time,  Papal  troops  were  marched  toward  London- 
derry, and  whilst  the  chief  men  of  the  place  were 
deliberating  what  to  do,  some  apprentice  hoys  wisely 
shut  the  gates.  This  resolute  act  saved,  the  city. 
James  II,  aided  by  the  troops  and  money  of  Louis 
XIV,  landed  in  Ireland  in  JIarch.  His  party  wrested 
from  the  Protestants  town  after  town,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  Derry  was  now  almost  the  only  obstacle 
to  entire  success  in  Ireland.  On  the  ISth  of  April, 
1689,  the  siege  of  Londonderry  w;is  formally  com- 
menced. The  fate  of  Ulster  and  of  Ireland  hung 
upon  the  result.  The  area  within  the  walls  was 
small  and  of  an  oval  form,  its  greatest  diameter 
heing  about  two  thousand  feet,  and  the  shortest 
about  six  hundred.  The  siege  was  close,  the  assaults 
frequent,  the  bombardment  severe.  The  inhabitants 
endured  at  the  same  time  the  three  calamities  of  the 
race — famine,  pestilence  and  war;  and  as  the  Summer 
advanced  death  made  the  most  frightful  ravages.  Of 
the  27,000  inhabitants  it  is  computed  that  9000 
perished,  and  the  loss  of  the  besiegers  is  said  to  have 
been  about  the  same.  The  heroism  of  the  city  w;is 
undaunted  to  the  last.  The  women  often  took  part 
in  the  battles  that  were  waged  around  the  ramparts. 
On  the  16th  of  July,  Claverhouse,  impatient  of  wait- 
ing longer  for  the  French  and  Irish  forces  detained 
at  Derry,  gave  battle  at  Killikrankie,  and,  although 
successful,  he  was  himself  killed  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumph,  and  with  him  perished  the  fruits  of  his 
victory  and  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scotland. 

Londonderry  still  held  out.  Its  Presbyterian  in- 
habifcmts  fought  under  the  old  banner  of  Christ's 
crown  and  covenant,  and,  with  the  spirit  of  martyrs, 
opposed  Pope  and  King.  Finally  a  fleet  came  to  their 
relief,  and  the  siege  was  raised  on  the  28th  of  July. 
A  short  time  after.  King  James  was  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  his  last  pretensions  to  the 
crown  vanished.  Few  places  in  history  have  wit- 
nessed more  courage  and  suffering  than  Londonderry 
during  its  terrible  siege,  and  the  results  of  its  gallant 
defence  are  incorporated  with  the  prosperity  and 
glory  of  the  British  empire.* 

Silence  of  Scripture.  Not  only  by  what  it 
says,  but  by  its  silence,  the  Bible  is  instructive  for  us. 
It  was  said  by  one  man  of  another  that  more  might  be 
learned  from  his  questions  than  from  another  man's 
answers.  With  yet  higher  truth  might  it  be  said  that 
the  silence  of  Scripture  is  oftentimes  more  instructive 
than  the  speech  of  other  books.     Take  an  example: — 

All  ancient  systems  of  religion,  and  all  eminent  philoaophers  of 
antiquity,  so  far  a^^  they  are  known,  maintained  notions  <m  science 
no  less  absurd  than  their  theology. 


*  Many  of  the  emigrants  of  Ulster  were  the  early  fathers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  especially  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 


In  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy,  the  heavens  were  a  solid  vault 
over  the  earth,  a  sphere  studded  %Yith  stars,  as  Aristotle  called  them. 
The  sages  of  Egypt  held  that  the  world  was  formed  by  the  motion 
of  air  and  the  upward  course  of  flame ;  Plato,  that  it  was  an  intelli- 
gent being;  Empedocles  held  that  there  were  two  suns;  Zeucippus, 
that  the  stars  were  kindled  by  their  motions,  and  that  they  nour- 
ished the  sun  with  their  tires. 

All  eastern  nations  believed  that  the  heavenly  borlies  exercised 
powerful  influence  over  human  alTairs,  often  of  a  flis'iatroiia  kind,  and 
that  all  nature  was  composed  of  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water,  substances  certainly  not  elementary. 

In  the  Hindoo  philosophy,  the  globe  is  represented  as  flat  and 
triangular,  composed  of  seven  stories  ;  tlio  whole  mass  being  sus- 
tained upon  the  heads  of  elephants,  who,  when  they  shake  them- 
selves, cause  earthquakes.  Mohammed  taught  that  the  mountains 
were  created  to  prevent  the  earth  from  moving,  and  to  hold  it  aa 
by  anchors  and  chains.  Tlie"  Fathers  of  the  t'hurch  "  themselves 
teach  doctrines  scarcely  less  absurd.  "  The  rotundity  of  the  earth  is 
a  theory,"  says  Lactantius,  "  which  no  one  is  ignorant  euough  to 
believe." 

How  InstructiTe,  that  while  every  ancient  system 
of  idolatry  may  be  overthrown  by  its  false  physics, 
not  one  of  the  forty  writers  of  the  Bible,  most  of 
whom  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  one  or  other  of  the 
nations  who  held  these  views,  has  written  a  single 
line  that  favors  them.  This  silence  is  consolatory, 
and  furnishes  a  striking  coulirmation  of  the  truth  of 
their  message. 

Look  at  another  example:  How  full  of  meaning 
to  us,  that  we  have  nothing  told  us  of  the  life  of  our 
blessed  Lord  between  the  twelfth  and  the  thirtieth 
years;  how  significant  the  absolute  silence  which  the 
gospels  maintain  concerning  all  that  period;  that 
those  years,  in  fact,  have  no  history,  nothing  for  the 
sacred  writers  to  record.  How  much  is  imijlied 
herein  !  the  calm  ripening  of  His  human  powers,  the 
contentedness  to  wait,  the  long  preparation  iu  secret, 
before  He  began  His  open  ministry.  What  a  testi- 
mony is  here,  if  we  will  note  it  aright,  against  all  our 
striving  and  snatching  at  hasty  results,  our  impa- 
tience, our  desire  to  glitter  before  the  world ;  against 
all  which  tempts  so  many  to  pluck  the  unripe  fruits 
of  their  minds,  and  to  turn  that  into  the  season  of  a 
stunted  and  premature  harvest  which  should  have 
been  the  season  of  patient  sowing,  of  an  earnest  cnltni'e 
and  a  silent  ripening  of  their  powers. 

Such  examples,  and  they  are  many,  illustrate  and 
confirm  that  saying  of  the  Hon.  Kobert  Boyle  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Scripture  :  "  There  is  such  fullness 
in  that  book,  that  oftentimes  it  says  much  by  saying 
nothing;  and  not  only  its  expressions,  but  its  silences 
are  teaching,  like  a  dial,  in  which  the  shadow,  as 
well  as  the  light,  informs  us." 

Silliman,  Rev.  John,  son  of  John  and  Isabella 
Silliman,  Scotch  Covenanters,  was  born  in  Rowan 
county,  N.  C,  August  13th,  1786.  When  he  gradu- 
ated is  not  known,  as  his  diploma,  with  many  valu- 
able papers  of  his  own,  was  hm-ned,  with  the  home 
of  his  childhood,  about  the  year  1818  or  1819.  He 
studied  theology  with  Dr.  John  H.  Kice,  of  Virginia, 
and  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  East  Hanover  Pres- 
bytery, at  Prince  Edward,  Va.,  and  was  one  year  a 
co-pastor  with  the  Kev.  Matthew  Lyle.     In  January, 
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1819,  he  was  installed  ijastor  of  tlie  Church  in  Mor- 
gantown,  N.  C,  aud  continued  in  this  relation  until 
the  time  of  his  removal  to  Illinois.  During  his  pas- 
torate of  seventeen  years  he  received  into  the  church 
over  six  hundred  persons  on  examination,  besides 
those  received  in  the  outposts  or  missionary  stations 
among  the  mountains.  In  1836  he  became  pastor  of 
Sharon  Presbyterian  Churcli,  in  Illinois — which  was 
probably  the  oldest  Prott-stant  Church  in  tliat  State — 
organized  by  the  Rev.  James  McGready,  in  1816. 
He  was  an  eminently  devout  and  faithful  minister, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  his  people.  The  headstone 
of  his  grave,  in  the  old  churchyard  at  Sharon,  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

"  In  memory  of 

Hen.  John  SilUman,  Presbyterian  Clergyman. 

Departed  this  life,  November  3d,  18;)S, 

Aged  52  years." 

"  Let  his  grave  be  where  the  western  sunbeams  rest, 
When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow. 
An  emblem  of  hope  tliat  the  righteous  are  blessed, 
"When  they  rise  free  of  all  cause  of  sorrow. " 

Silver  Spring  Chiirch,  Cumberland  county, 
Pa.  The  early  history  of  this  church,  which  was 
first  designated  as  the  "  People  over  the  Susque- 
hanna," still  later  as  "  East  Pennsboro',"  and  finally 
as  "  Silver  Spring,"  is  to  some  extent  clouded  by  a 
want  of  clearness  in  distinguishing  it  from  Upper 
Pennsboro',  or  Carlisle.  In  one  publication  the 
claim  is  made  that  the  last  named  church  was  the 
first  established  in  the  Valley.  The  only  authentic 
source  of  information  on  the  subject  are  the  minutes 
of  the  Donegal  Presb_ytery,  established  in  1732.  Col. 
A.  L.  Snowden,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  the  church,  August  16th, 
1883,  says  :  "  I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  entries 
in  the  minutes  having  any  reference  to  the  churches 
in  this  valley,  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
priority  belongs  to  this  people,  and  also,  that  the  first 
church,  of  any  denomination,  planted  west  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  was  this  venerable  church,  called 
Silver  Spring,  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  after  the 
beautiful  stream  of  silvery  water  that  bursts  from  the 
rocks  a  few  yards  from  the  church  edifice,  but  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  the  original  owner  of  nearly  all 
the  land  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  Mr.  James 
Silver. 

' '  From  the  minutes  before  referred  to  it  appears  that 
on  October  16th,  1734,  it  was  ordered  by  Presbytery 
that  Eev.  Alexander  Craighead  supply  '  Over  tlie 
River  for  two  or  three  Sabbaths  in  November.'  Sub- 
sequent reference  is  had  to  tlie  '  Upper  Part  of  the 
Congregation  of  Conodoguinet,'  which  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  church  of  Carlisle.  The  fact  that  the 
Church  at  Carlisle  was  located  immediately  on  the 
Conodoguinet  has  been  urged  as  the  strongest  argument 
in  favor  of  its  claim  to  priority.  It  should,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  church  is  now  less  than  a 
mile  in  a  direct  line  from  the  creek,  and  that  the 


original  log  structure  in  which  our  ancestors  wor- 
shiped was  much  nearer  the  stream  than  the  presen  t 
building;  indeed,  the  traditions  which  my  father 
received  from  .some  of  the  old  settlers  and  gave  me, 
made  the  location  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
same,  a  little  way  above  where  Sample's  Bridge  now 
stands. 

"In  addition  to  the  minutes  of  Donegal  Presbyterj' 
we  have  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
the  unvarying  claim  of  our  ancestors,  that  this  was  the 
first  church  planted  in  this  valley.  I  have  heard  my 
grandfather,  who  preached  in  Harrisburg,  in  1793, 
and  also,  Mr.  Elder,  of  Harrisburg,  whose  ancestors, 
I  believe,  preached  at  Paxton  in  1737,  give  to  this 
church  the  priority  I  claim." 

"  From  the  date  of  its  organization,  in  November, 
1734,  until  the  present  time,"  continues  Colonel 
Snowden,  "  this  church,  through  all  the  changes  that 
have  marked  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
this  continent,  has  maintained  its  existence,  preserv- 
ing in  their  purity  and  simplicity  the  truths  of  the 
covenant  and  the  forms  of  worship  taught  to  the 
founders  by  the  lathers  in  the  land  from  whence  they 
came;  not  only  in  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship  has 
there  been  uniformity,  but  also  in  the  character  of 
the  people  who  have  composed,  and  still  compose  its 
membership.  The  founders  were  of  that  hardy  and 
indomitable  brave  race,  designated  the  world  over  as 
Scotch-Irish,  and  you  will  find,  by  a  reference  to  the 
records,  that  the  descendants  of  these  men  and  men 
of  the  same  race  now,  and  at  all  previous  times,  have 
been  preachers,  elders,  trustees  and  ruling  spirits, 
with  rare  exceptions,  and  have,  indeed,  constituted 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  meniber.ship. 

"From  November,  1734,  until  1739,  the  pulpit 
was  supplied  as  Presbytery  found  opportunity.  In 
addition  to  Rev.  Alexander  Craighead,  Eevs.  Ber- 
tram, Thomas  Craighead,  Gelston,  Black,  and  Thom- 
son, preached  to  the  people.  In  1738  this  church 
and  the  one  at  Carlisle  united  in  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Thomson,  who  was  ordained  and  installed 
November  14th,  1739,  as  the  first  regular  pastor.  In 
March,  1745,  Mr.  Thomson,  on  account  of  '  bodily 
weakness,'  requested  to  be  relieved  from  the  charge 
of  this  church,  which  was  granted,  he  continuing  as 
pastor  of  the  Carlisle  Church.  From  1745  to  1749 
the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  supplies  furnished  by 
Presbytery.  In  1748  a  call  was  presented  Rev. 
Samuel  Caven,  which  was  accepted,  and  he  was  in- 
stilled August  1st,  of  the  same  year.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  minister  to  his  flock  but  fifteen  months, 
when  he  was  removed,  by  death,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-four.  His  grave  was  among  the  first  in  yonder 
crowded  'city  of  the  dead,'  where  so  many  of  our 
kindred  and  friends  lie  buried.  Mr.  Caven  was  the 
only  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  church,  excepting  Mr. 
Waugh,  who  died  during  his  ministry.  From  1750 
to  1759  there  was  a  break  in  the  Donegal  Presbytery 
records,  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  volume  of  the  minutes. 
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From  Mr.  Cavcn's  death  until  Mr.  John  Steel,  who 
received  the  united  rail  of  this  church  and  that  of 
Carlisle,  was  installed,  April,  1764,  there  w;is  no  reg- 
ular pastor  over  this  people.  I'revious  to  this  period 
— November,  1761 — this  church  united  with  Mono- 
ghan  (now  Dillslnirg)  in  a  call  to  the  Rev.  James 
Beard,  which  was  declined.  It  is  probable  tjiat  the 
pastoral  relations  of  Mr.  Steel  with  this  church  were 
dissolved  about  the  year  1776,  as  his  whole  time  after 
that  period  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Carlisle.  In 
1779  this  church  and  Monoghau  again  united  in  a 
call,  this  time  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Ward,  who  de- 
clined and  accepted  a  call  to  Hanover.  In  April, 
1782,  this  church  and  Mouoghan  united  in  calling 
Rev.  Samuel  Waugh,  who  Wiis  then  preaching  in 
Cameron  Parish,  Loudon  county,  Va.  This  call  was 
accepted,  and  he  w;is  installed  June  18th  of  the  same 
year.  The  ministrations  of  Mr.  Waugh  extended 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  were  not  only  the 
most  protracted  in  years  over  any  of  his  predecessors 
or  successors  to  this  time,  but  were  crowned  with  the 
richest  blessings  to  the  people  under  his  charge.  He 
was  a  man  of  ripe  scholarship,  of  wise  discretion, 
of  painstaking  earnestness  and  of  undoubted  piety. 
These  qualities  are  recognized  not  only  in  the  \vritten 
declarations  of  those  who  were  contemporaries  with 
him,  but  in  the  results  of  his  labors.  He  added 
largely  to  the  number  of  the  communicants  of  the 
church,  and  renewed  the  fervor  and  quickened  the 
zeal  of  all  the  members.  Shortly  after  he  was  in 
stiilled  as  pastor  he  began  preparing  the  minds  of  his 
flock  to  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  new,  more  com 
modious  and  subsfcintial  church  edifice  than  the  one 
then  in  use,  and  in  less  than  fourteen  months  after 
his  installation  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  edifice 
which  this  day  has  rested  in  its  place  one  hundred 
years,  was  laid,  with  supplication  to  divine  Providence 
that  he  would  see  the  work  completed.  Under  Mr. 
Waugh's  guidance  the  church  was  completed  in  due 
time,  and  he  had  abundant  evidence  on  every  side 
that  the  work  the  great  Master  assigned  him  had 
prospered  in  his  hands.  After  a  brief  illnass  he  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  in  1807. 

Mr.  Waugh  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Hays, 
in  1808,  who  continued  pastor  until  1814,  when  he 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Eev.  Heru'y  R. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  resigned  in  1823,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  James  W^illiamson,  who  continued 
as  pastor  until  1838,  when  the  church  called  the  Rev. 
George  Morris,  recently  from  Scotland,  who  was 
installed  in  1839  and  continued  as  pastor  until  1860, 
when  he  resigned,  having  served  for  over  twenty 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Dinsmore  ; 
he  by  Rev.W.  G.  Hillman,  in  1866;  he  by  Rev.  W.  B. 
McKce,  in  1870;  he  by  Rev.  R.  P.  Gibson,  in  1871;  and 
he  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Ferguson,  the  present  zealous  and 
efficient  pastor,  in  1878. 

Simonton,  Hon.  John  Wiggins,  was  born  in 
West  Hanover  township,   Dauphin  county.  Pa.,  in 


1830,  and  was  the  son  of  Hon.  William  Simonton  and 
Martha  J.,  daughter  of  Rev.  James  Snodgrass,  who 
for  more  than  fifty  years  was  the  pastor  of  West  Han- 
over Church.  The  family  w:is  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent, and  the  sons  all  received  a  liberal  education. 
John  W.,  after  passing  part  of  his  college  course  at 
Lafayette  College,  finished  his  studies  at  Princeton, 
graduating  in  18.50.  Choosing  the  law  as  his  profes- 
sion, he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1853,  and  from 
that  time  until  1881  continued  in  the  practice  of  his 
profe.ssion,  with  growing  success  and  enlarging  honors. 
At  the  latter  date  he  was  chosen  as  the  President 
Judge  of  the  Twelfth  Judicial  District,  to  succeed 
Judge  John  J.  Pearson,  who  retired  after  a  very 
lengthened  service.  In  his  jirofession  Mr.  Simonton 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  soundest  law- 
yers of  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  since  his  accession 
to  the  Bench  he  has  won  high  honors  for  his  ability, 
for  his  knowledge  of  law,  and  for  the  clearness  and 
strength  of  his  judicial  decisions. 

While  yet  a  youug  man  he  confessed  Christ  and 
united  witli  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  h;is  main- 
tained a  consistent  character  for  Christian  iutegrity. 
He  is  well  versed  in  theological  opinions,  a  staunch 
defender  of  Biblical  truth,  and  a  faithful  teacher  in 
the  Sunday  school  of  his  church. 

Simonton,  Rev.  William,  son  of  William 
Simonton,  M.  D.,  and  Martha  Dnvis,  was  born  in 
Hanover  township,  Dauphin  county,  Pa.,  September 
12th,  1820.  He  graduated  with  honor  at  Delaware 
College,  in  1846,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1850.  In  1849  he  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bj'tery  of  Carlisle.  After  being  stated  supply  of  the 
churches  of  Northumberland  and  Sunbury,  Pa.,  in 
1850,  he  was  installed  their  pastor.  May  28th,  1851, 
and  continued  in  this  relation  three  years,  his  labors 
being  very  acceptable  and  greatly  blessed.  In  1854 
he  received  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  having  served  the  church  for 
one  year  as  stated  supply,  he  accepted  the  calland 
was  installed  as  pastor.  \Mien  he  took  charge  of  this 
church  it  was  in  a  feeble  condition,  but  through  his 
able  and  faithful  labors,  it  became  one  of  the  strong- 
est churches  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  re- 
mained the  beloved  and  successful  pastor  for  the 
space  of  seventeen  years.  In  1871  he  was  released 
from  this  charge,  and  after  resting  from  pastoral  work 
for  two  years,  he  was  installed,  December  9th,  1873, 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Emmittsburg,  Taucytown, 
and  Piney  Creek,  Md.  In  this  relation  he  still  con- 
tinues, with  the  high  esteem  of  his  people,  and  the 
divine  blessing  on  his  labors.  Mr.  Simonton's  minis- 
try has  been  greatly  honored  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  He  is  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  a 
sound  theologian,  an  able  and  instructive  preacher, 
and  has  also  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  needed 
for  the  pastoral  office. 

Simpson  Rev.  John,  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
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in  1770,  and  for  the  two  following  years  he  prcaelud 
at  Eastou,  Pa.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  hy  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  visit  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  He  spent  seven  months 
in  this  missionary  work,  and  in  1774  was  ordained 
and  settled  as  pastor  of  Fishing  Creek  Chiireh,  South 
Carolina.  In  1790  Mr.  Simpson  became  pastor  of 
Roberts  and  Good  Hope  congregations  in  Pendleton 
county,  S.  C.  In  1802  his  churches  were  visited 
■with  a  most  remarkable  revival.  Here  he  continued 
his  labors  until  his  death,  in  1808. 

Sin,  is  detined  in  our  Shorter  Catechism  (Q.  14) ,  to  be 
"any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression  of, 
the  law  of  God."  In  the  original  language  of  the 
New  Testament  the  word  for  sin  (hamartin)  is  derived 
from  a  word  whose  primitive  signification  is  to  miss 
the  mark.  This  suggests  as  perfect  and  extensive  an 
idea  of  sin  as,  perhaps,  can  be  given.  The  law  of 
God  holds  up  to  us  a  mark  at  which  we  are  to  aim, 
or  a  /■«/('  or  line  to  which  we  are  to  conform.  Every- 
thing which  misses  or  falls  short  of  this  mark,  or 
wliich  deviates  from  this  rule  or  line,  is  sin  (Ps.  iv, 
4;  1  Thess.  v,  22;  2  Cor.  vi,  17;  Ps.  xcvii,  10  ;  Prov. 
xiv,  9;  Ps.  cxix,  11). 

By  ' '  want  of  conformitj-  unto  the  law  of  God ' '  is 
meant  both  an  unsuitableness  and  disagreeableness  to 
the  law,  and  a  non-observation  and  non-obedience  to 
it.  This  want  of^onformity  includes:  (1)  Original 
sin,  and  that  natural  enmity  which  exists  in  the 
heart  against  the  law  of  God  (Rom.  viii,  7).  (2)  All 
sins  of  omission.  The  former  is  a  want  of  conformity 
of  heart,  the  latter  a  want  of  conformity  of  life,  to 
God's  law  (Dent,  vi,  5;  John  xvii,  3).  As  a  sin  of 
omission  is  a  neglecting  or  forgetting  to  do  that 
which  the  law  commands  (James  iv,  17  ;  Matt,  xxv, 
30),  so  a  sin  of  "  transgression, "  or  commission,  is 
doing  what  the  law  forbids,  agoing  beyond  the  bounds 
of  duty  within  which  the  law  of  God  is  to  keep  us 
(Eccl.  X,  8;  Gal.  iii,  10;  Ps.  li,  4). 

All  sins  are  not  equal  in  intensity.  Some  are 
more  heinous  than  others.  (1)  From  the  person 
offending  or  offended.  (2)  From  the  means  against 
which  they  are  committed.  (3)  From  the  quality 
of  the  offence.  (4)  From  the  place  in  which  they 
are  committed.  (5)  From  the  time  when  they  are 
committed.  (6)  From  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
committed. 

The  most  heinous  of  all  the  sins  in  the  world  is 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (see  Matt,  xii,  31; 
Mark  iii,  29;  1  John  v,  16;  Heb.  vi,  4-8;  x,  26,  29; 
Tit.  iii,  10,  11).  "This  sin,"  says  TJrsinus,  "is  a 
denial  of  the  acknowledged  truth  of  God,  and  a 
willful  opposition  to  it  in  connection  with  his  will 
and  works,  concerning  which  the  mind  has  been 
fully  enlightened  and  convinced  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  of  which  proceeds,  not  from 
fear  or  infirmity,  but  from  a  determined  hatred  to 
the  truth  and  from  a  heart  filled  with  bitter  malice." 
'  'This  sin  shall  not  be  forgiven — not  because  the  blood 


of  Christ  is  not  sufficient  to  wash  it  away,  for  his 
blood  'cleanseth  from  all  sin,'  but  because  tho.se 
who  are  guilty  of  it  willfully,  maliciously  and  per- 
severingly  reject  the  testimony  of  Christ  speaking  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  His  "Word." 

Skanner,  Rev.  Thomas  H.,  D.D.,L.L.D.,  was 
born  in  North  Carolina,  in  1791.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  College,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1812.  He  became  co-pastor  with  Dr.  Janeway  in  the 
Second  Church,  Philadelphia.  This  connection  lasted 
till  1816,  when  Dr.  Skinner,  having  espoused  the 
views  of  the  New  School,  and  Dr.  Janeway  being 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Old,  Dr.  Skinner  quietly 
withdrew,  with  fifty  of  the  parishioners,  and  organ- 
ized the  Arch  Street  Church,  which,  under  his  elo- 
quent and  efficient  ministrations,  speedily  attained 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  From  this  charge  he 
was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  in 
Andover.  In  1835  he  became  pastor  of  Mercer  Street 
Church,  New  York.  After  thirteen  years  of  service 
there,  he  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Rhet- 
oric, Pastoral  Theology  and  Church  Government  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  and  adorned  to  the  close  of  hi.s  life. 
He  died,  February  1st,  1871,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age. 

Dr.  Skinner,  whilst  highly  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
literary  culture  and  mental  power,  commanded  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  love  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contiu-t.  His  artless  simplicity,  his  courtesy,  his 
piety  and  uuworldliness,  distinguished  him  even 
among  good  men,  and  strongly  attracted  the  affec- 
tions of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  New  School  party  in 
the  Church,  but  rejoiced  in  the  reunion.  As  a 
preacher  his  style  bore  marks  of  culture  and  polish, 
not  elaborate  or  artificial,  but  natural  and  easy. 
The  sword  of  the  Spirit  was  not  so  wrapt  up  in  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric  as  to  hide  its  point.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  ministry  was  accompanied  by  numerous 
and  powerful  revivals.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  sermonizers  in  America.  As  a  professor  he 
was  as  much  at  home  in  the  teacher's  chair  as  he 
was  in  the  pulpit.  His  students  both  respected  and 
loved  him. 

Dr.  Skinner's  published  works  were  "Preaching 
and  Hearing,"  "Hints  to  Christians, "  "Translation 
of  Vinet's  Pastoral  Theology,"  "Discussions  in 
Theology,"  and  numerous  discourses. 

Skinner,  Thomas  Harvey,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Philad(?lphia,  Pa.,  October  6th,  1820;  graduated  at 
the  University  of  New  York,  in  1840;  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel,  in  1843,  and  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1843.  In  1846  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  West  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  city, 
and  in  1856  was  transferred  to  the  Church  at  Hones- 
dale,  Pa.  In  1859  he  took  charge  of  the  Rel'ormed 
Dutch  Church  in  Stapleton,  Long  Island,  in  which 
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he  continued  till  1868,  when  he  accepted  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Fort  'Wayne, 
Indiana.  In  1871  he  was  settled  as  p.astor  in  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  He  is  now  connected  with  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  as  Cyrus  H.  llcCormick 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology.  Among 
Dr.  Skinner's  published  writings  are  the  following 
articles  in  the  Princeton  Review :  (1860)  "The  Bible 
its  own  Witness  and  .Interpreter  ;  "  (1866)  "The 
Trinity  in  Redemption  ; "    (18G7)    "Sanctification." 

Slack,  Elijah,  LL.  D.,  the  .son  of  J.  and  M. 
(Torbert)  Slack,  was  born  November  '24th,  1784,  in 
Lower  Wakefield  Township,  Bucks  county.  Pa.  He 
graduated  in  Princeton  College  in  1803;  was  three 
years  Principal  of  Trenton  Academy,  and  was 
licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Pre.sbytery  in  1811.  In 
1812  he  was  elected  Vice-president  of  New  Jersey 
College,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry.  In  1817  he  was  elected  Superintendent 
of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  in  1819,  when  the  Cincinnati  College  was 
estiiblished,  he  wa-s  appointed  its  President,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  1828.  In  1837  he  established  a  high 
school  at  Brownsville,  Tenn. ,  which  was  very  suc- 
cessful. He  died  May  29th,  I860.  Dr.  Slack,  in  all 
his  labors,  never  failed  to  preach  as  opportunity 
offered.  He  was  consistent  and  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  duties,  either  secular  or  religious.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  as  a  Christian  and  man,  and  as 
a  teacher  and  lecturer  was  very  successful. 

Slemmons,  Rev.  John,  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
College  in  1760,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Donegal  in  1763,  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
CarlLsle  in  1766,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Presbj'- 
terian  churches  of  Slate  Eidge  and  Chanceford,  Pa.  He 
resigned  his  charge  previous  to  1798,  and  died  in  1814. 

Sloan,  Rev.  William  B.,  born  near  Lamiugton, 
N.  J.,  1772.  His  father  was  Samuel  Slgan,  and  his 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Kirkpatrick,  sister  of  Chief 
Justice  Kirkpatrick,  of  New  Jer.sey.  Both  were  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1792,  and  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Woodhull,  of 
Freehold,  N.  J.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  May  31st,  1797,  and  was  ordainedand 
installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Greenwich  and 
Mansfield  (now  Washington  Church),  February  13th, 
1798.  He  served  both  congregations  for  seventeen 
years,  when  their  growth  required  a  separation;  he 
became  pastor  of  Greenwich  only,  where  he  remained 
until  declining  health  induced  him  to  resign,  Octo- 
ber, 1834.  He  was  taken  with  his  last  sickness 
while  on  a  ■sisit  to  his  brother,  in  the  old  homestead, 
where  he  died,  July  3d,  1839,  aged  sixty-eight.  Mr. 
Sloan  was  a  very  fine-looking  man,  tall,  erect,  with 
a  clear  blue  eye,  and  of  a  manly  bearing.  His  pres- 
ence was  impressive.  He  had  a  very  kind, tender  heart, 
and  was  easily  moved  to  tears.  He  was  an  earnest, 
affectionate  and  practical  preacher,  greatly  beloved 
by  his  congregation. 


Sloss,  Rev.  James  Long,  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, but  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age. 
Under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waddel  he  completed 
his  theological  course,  and  was  liceused  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  in  November,  1817. 
The  next  day  after  his  licensure  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Presbytery  to  labor  as  a  missionary  through 
portions  of  Georgia  and  the  newly-formed  settle- 
ments of  what  was  then  Ciilled  the  Alabama  Territory. 
In  less  than  a  year  he  was  ordained  an  itinerant  on 
the  Southwestern  frontier,  and  soon  after  accepted  a 
call  from  St.  Stephen's,  Clark  county,  Ala.,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years,  preaching  successfully,  and 
at  the  same  time  talking  charge  of  an  academy.  In 
1821  he  removed  to  Selma,  in  Dallas  county,  and  took 
charge  of  the  three  churches  of  Selma,  Pleasant 
Valley  and  Cahawba.  He  subsequently  labored  at 
Somerville  and  New  Providence,  and  finally  at 
Florence,  in  Lauderdale  county,  where  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  were  spent.  Nearlj'  his  whole  career 
was  passed  in  Alabama.  It  was  characterized  by 
great  activity  and  devotcdness,  and  much  of  it  by 
great  self-denial. 

For  intellectual  ability  and  consistent  and  en- 
lightened piety,  Mr.  Sloss  stood  eminent  among  his 
brethren,  and  his  whole  manner  as  a  minister,  by  its 
fervor  and  boldness  as  well  as  propriety,  was  fitted 
to  make  a  deep  impression.  He  labored  in  connec- 
tion with  quite  a  number  of  churches  during  the 
period  of  his  ministry,  and  in  the  camp-meetings, 
which  were  annually  held  not  many  miles  from  his 
residence,  he  took  an  active  part.  From  these  occa- 
sions, when,  as  was  usuallj'  the  case,  thousands  were 
assembled — some  coming  a  distance  of  more  than 
thirty  miles — hundreds  dated  their  first  religious 
impressions,  and  often  their  conversion. 

Sloss,  Robert,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  November  23d,  1838.  He  graduated  at 
New  Jersey  College  in  1865,  having  received  during 
the  course  the  honor  of  Junior  Orator,  and  delivered 
the  second  Belles  Lettres  oration  at  Commencement. 
He  was  Tutor  in  that  Institution,  1867-68.  He  was  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis,  September 
13th,  1868;  pastor  of  the  Third  Church  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  1868-72;  pastor  of  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Church,  New  York  city,  1872-75;  pastor  at  Titu.s- 
ville.  Pa.,  1875-77;  pastor  of  the  Third  Church, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  1877-79,  and  is  now  stated 
supply  at  Greensburgh,  Ind.  As  a  writer.  Dr.  Sloss 
is  clear,  concise,  vigorous.  As  a  preacher,  his  elocu- 
tion is  characterized  by  great  distinctness  of  enuncia- 
tion and  marked  adaptedness  of  expression  to  the 
sentiments  uttered.  He  preaches  the  gospel  in  its 
piu-ity,  and  proclaims  the  great  doctrines  of  rejient- 
ance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  radical  cure  of  all  evil  and  the  grand  incen- 
tive to  all  good.  His  ministry,  from  the  beginning, 
has  been  characterized  by  earnestness,  fidelity  and 
success. 
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Sluter,  Rev.  G-eorg-e,  A.  M.,  the  son  of  Frie- 
derick  Ludwig  and  Dorothea  Eleonore  (Kraeft) 
Schluettr,  was  horn  in  Eodcnberg,  Germany,  May 
5th,  1837.  In  1847  the  family  settled  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  In  1860  Mr.  S.  graduated  at  ^Yestminster  Col- 
lege; in  1863  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  w;us 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  in 
February,  1863,  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Palmyra,  in  August,  1865.  He  has  been  settled  over 
the  churches  of  Rensselaer,  Mo.  ('63-'65);  Webster 
Street,  St.  Louis  ('65-70);  Duluth,  Minn.  {'70-'71); 
Shelby\-ille,  lud.  ('71-'81);  and  Arlington,  N.  J.,  '81 
to  the  present.  From  1866  to  1870  he  was  Secretary 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  and 
since  1881  has  been  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Herald  and  Pnshytir.  He  has  published 
an  elaborate  "  History  of  Shelby  County,  Indiana," 
in  one  large  quarto;  also,  an  "  Historical  and  Critical 
Essay  on  the  ActaPilati;"  a  "History  of  our  Beloved 
Church ;  "  "  Slemorial  of  Joseph  Hamilton ;  "  "  Life 
and  Character  of  Mrs.  Jane  Major;"  "  Kesourccs  of 
ourCounty  in  1876;"  "  Christian  Home  Life;"  "The 
Religion  of  Politics;"  a  "  Plea  for  a  Religious  Litera- 
ture;" and  has  now  under  way  a  "  Life  of  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius,"  from  original  sources. 

Small,  David E.,  known  as  "  The  Model  Elder," 
and  widely  influential  in  the  Church.  He  was  born 
at  York,  Pa.,  December  3d,  1824,  and  his  whole  life 
of  fifty-nine  years  w;is  associated  with  the  interests 
of  that  city.  From  boyhood  he  was  characterized  by 
ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  and  intense  energy  in 
the  pursuit  of  whatever  commanded  his  attention. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  store  of  his  rela- 
tives, P.  A.  &  S.  Small,  and  rapidly  rose  from  one 
position  to  another,  till,  at  twenty,  he  had  come  to 
be  a  foremost  and  confidential  clerk.  During  this 
period  he  was  also  very  attentive  to  religious  duties, 
and  some  memoranda  which  he  left  indicate  that  he 
was  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  deep  and  searching 
experiences,  and  to  the  formal  dedication  of  himself 
to  Christ  as  his  only  Saviour.  In  1849  he  united 
with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  York.  From 
that  time  he  became  known  and  approved  as  a  man 
of  exemplary  Christian  character  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence. In  1865  Mr.  Small  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder 
in  this  church,  and  with  what  fidelity,  zeal  and 
growing  usefulness  he  shared  the  responsibilities  of 
that  office,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  his  large 
and  varied  business,  multitudes  were  the  admiring 
witnesses.  He  was  ever  ready  for  service  in  the 
Master's  name.  With  rare  personal  magnetism  and 
oratorical  power,  added  to  lively  Christian  sensi- 
bilities and  earnest  devotion  to  the  Redeemer's  cause, 
he  was  well  fitted  to  co-operate  efl[iciently  with  his 
colleagues,  and  to  be  a  ready,  sympathetic  and  reli- 
able support  to  his  pastor.  His  interest  in  the  Tem- 
perance cause,  in  Sabbath  schools,  in  Y''oung  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  in  etfoi-ts  for  the  welfare  of  the 
colored  race,  and  kindred  objects,  was  very  heaity 


and  influential.  Few  men  have  touched  society  at 
so  many  important  points,  or  been  more  honored  and 
beloved  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Few  men  have 
better  illustrated  the  high  idea  given  to  us  by  inspi- 
ration— "Not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  inspirit, 
serving  the  Lord." 

Smalley,  Rev.  John,  was  born  September  18th, 
1813,  in  Middlesex  county,  N.  J. ;  graduated  at  Lafay- 
ette College  in  1839;  studied  "theology  at  Princeton, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, August  3d,  1842.  He  taught  a  select  school  at 
Middletown,  N.  Y''.,one  term,  in  the  winter  of  1839 
to  1840j  was  assistant  teacher  in  Mr.  Ezra  Fairchild's 
classii'al  school, at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  during  the  sum- 
mer terms  of  1840  and  1841;  and  was  Principal  of 
Muney  (Pa.)  Female  Seminary  from  May,  1847,  to 
October,  1855.  During  a  part  of  this  time,  from 
April,  1843,  to  October  1850,  he  was  also  stated  sup- 
ply to  the  church  at  Muncy.  In  November,  1855,  he 
became  Principal  of  the  Witherspoon  Institute,  at 
Butler,  Pa.,  belonging  to  the  Presbytery  of  Butler,' 
where  he  remained  until  April,  1858.  He  became 
stilted  sujijily  of  Butfalo  and  Glade  Run  churches, 
April,  1857,  and  served  the  former  six  months  and 
the  latter  one  year.  In  April,  1858,  he  went  to  Iowa, 
where  he  supplied  the  Waverly  Church,  from  June, 
1858,  until  October,  1866.  He  also  supplied  Mt. 
Vernon  Church  two  years,  from  1858  to  1860.  He 
died,  August  30th,  1879.  Mr.  Smalley  was  a  man 
of  great  gentleness  of  character,  genial,  unassuming, 
modest,  gentlemanly.  As  a  Christian  he  was  humble 
and  conscientious.  He  possessed  a  well  trained  and 
well  furnished  mind,  and  produced  some  sermons  of 
marked  excellence.  He  was  strong  in  his  convictions, 
a  through  Presbyterian,  and  fearless  in  his  defence  of 
whatever  he  believed  to  be  God's  truth. 

Smaltz,  Rev.  John  H.,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1793.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  Col- 
lege. He  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Third 
Chin-ch  of  Baltimore,  in  1822.  He  was  subsequently 
settled  at  Germautown,  Pa. ;  Frederick,  Md. ;  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. ;  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  spending  his  closing 
years  in  PhUadelphia.  A  true  man,  a  faithful, 
practical  preacher,  industrious,  persevering,  retiring 
and  domestic  in  his  habits,  and  with  a  heart  devoted 
to  every  good  cause,  he  was  beloved.  He  died  July 
30th,  1861. 

Smiley,  Q-eorge  "W.,  D.  D.,  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Lehigh,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Potts- 
ville.  Pa.,  was  horn  in  Perry  county.  Pa.,  in  1818, 
and  in  his  youth  went  into  a  store  in  Carlisle.  Here 
his  desire  for  an  education  grew  so  strong,  that  with 
great  effort  he  made  himself  ready  to  enter  Dickinson 
College,  but  was  only  able  to  remain  two  years.  He 
went  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  Lexington,  Ky.  In  Lex- 
ington he  was  converted,  and  entered  the  Methodist 
ministry. 

He  spent  twenty  years  as  a  minister  in  the  Metho- 
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(list  Church,  unci  then  accepted  a  call  to  the  lieforincd 
(Dutch)  Church,  at  Seventh  and  Spring  Garden  streets, 
Philadelphia.  His  call  there  occasioned  a  lawsuit, 
which  was  lost  by  his  friends,  and,  after  a  short 
ministry  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  called  to  the  Second 
Church  in  Potts\Tlle,  which  he  served  for  fourteen 
years.  He  was  a  fine  preacher,  thoughtful,  clear, 
and  very  popular  wherever  he  went.  His  friends 
were  warmly  drawn  to  him,  and  his  home  was  one  into 
which  it  was  plea-saut  to  enter.  It  was  gradually 
>;hatlowed  by  many  sorrows,  and  life  grew  dark,  until 
it  at  last  closed,  ou  June  29th,  1883.  His  remains 
were  borne  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  be  ])laced  by  the 
side  of  his  wife  and  children. 

Smith,  Rev.  Ambrose  Cephas,  was  born  in 
Wrightsville,  Pa.,  August  21st,  1S41.  He  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College  in  1861,  and  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical .Seminary  in  the  class  of  18G4.  After  preach- 
ing as  stated  supply  two  years  at  Wantage  (Bremer- 
ville),  N.  J.,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  the  Autumn 
of  1866  he  assumed  charge  of  the  .South  Presbyterian 
Church,  Galena,  111.,  where  he  h.as  ever  since  labored, 
enjoying  the  respect,  confidence  and  alfectiou  of  his 
people,  and  giving  in  return  to  the  church  and  to 
the  community  he  has  known  so  long  a  constant 
influence  for  good.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  student  and  a 
scholar.  Questions  which  lie  on  the  border  land 
between  Natural  Science  and  Revelation,  College 
cla-ssics,  e.xtensive  historical  reading,  English  litera- 
ture in  wide  limits,  proficiency  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  New  Testament  in  the  original,  and  the 
familiarity  of  an  adept  with  the  Old  Testament 
Hebrew — such  pursuits  and  acijuirements,  as  illus- 
trating his  mind  and  his  taste,  are  well  known  by 
tliose  who  are  acquainted  with  him. 

Smith,  Benjamin  M.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Powhatan,  Va.,  June  3(lth,  1811.  Having 
lost  his  father  when  seven  years  of  age,  his  education 
was  carried  on  under  his  mother's  roof,  by  teachers  in 
the  family  or  immediate  \icinity,  e.xcept  for  one  year, 
till,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  lie  entered  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  where  he  graduated  .September,  1829, 
sharing  ecjually  the  first  honor  with  Chancellor  Gar- 
land, now  of  Vanderbilt  University.  During  his 
connection  with  the  Institution,  he  was  an  inmate  of 
the  family  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Rice,  D.D.,  the 
founder  of  Union  Seminary,  who  had  lived  in  his 
lather's  house  when  a  young  man,  for  about  a  year, 
pursuing  his  studies  in  medicine  under  their  family 
])hysician,  and  who  also  married  his  father's  niece, 
and  took  a  tender  interest  in  the  children  of  his 
friends. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  Jlr.  .Smith  t;iught  the 
ililton  (N.  C.)  >[ale  Academy,  five  years.  He  en- 
tered Union  Seminary  January  1st,  1832.  In  April, 
1834,  when  he  had  yet,  by  four  or  five  months,  not 
completed  the  three  years'  course,  he  was  elect<'d 
Tutor  of  Hebrew  and  introductory  studies  in  the 
.Seminary.  In  .\pril,  1836,  he  resigned  this  jiost. 
■".3 


and,  with  a  -v-iew  of  improving  his  impaired  health, 
as  well  as  to  extend  his  opportunities  for  study,  li< 
went  to  Europe,  and  remained  till  the  Fall  of  1837. 
Having  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  chiu'ch  at  Danville, 
Va.,  for  some  time,  he  w.ts  instjvlled  its  pa.stor  in  the 
Spring  of  1838.  Finding  his  health  again  failing,  in 
the  Summer  of  that  year  he  traveled  for  a  .sea.son  in 
the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Dr.  Smith  took  charge  of  Tinkling  Spring  Church, 
Augusta,  county,  Va. ,  in  November,  1840,  and 
during  part  of  the  five  years  he  su.st;iined  this  pastoral 
relation  he  was  also  employed  in  conducting  a 
classical  school.  In  Novcmljer,  184.5,  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  at  Staunton,  Va.,  and  labored  there 
successfully  till  November,  1853,  when  he  entered  ou 
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the  work  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Publication 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  October,  1854,  he 
accepted  the  office  of  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  which  he  now  fills. 
He  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  (South- 
ern), at  Savannah,  in  1876. 

Besides  a  number  of  sermons  and  addresses.  Dr. 
Smith  has  given  to  the  press  a  volume  on  "Family 
Religion,"  a  "  Commentary  on  Psalms  and  Proverbs," 
part  of  a  work  on  the  whole  Bible,  of  which  Dr. 
David  Brown  and  Rev.  Mr.  Fausset  and  others  fur- 
nished parts,  and  which  was  published  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  and  a  volume  of  "Questions  on  the  Gos- 
pels," all  of  which  are  works  of  marked  ability.  He 
hiis  also  contributed  a  number  of  valuable  articles  to 
the  Southern  Presbi/lcrinn  Rcriew.  Dr.  Smith's  life 
has  been  a  busv,  influential  and  useful  one.       He  is  a 
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genial  and  cultivated  gentleman,  a  ripe  scholar,  an 
eloquent  ijieaoher,  a  vigorous  -writer,  and  has  devoted 
his  attaiumeuts  and  influence,  with  exemplary  zeal 
and  large  success,  to  the  grand  objects  and  interests 
of  his  profession. 

Smith,  Rev.  Caleb,  was  born  in  Brookhaven, 
Long  Island,  December  29th,  1723,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1743.  New  York  Presbytery  licensed 
him  in  April,  1747,  and  ordained  him,  November 
30th,  1748,  pastor  of  Newark  Mountains,  now^  Orange, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  untiring  friend  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  making  long  journeys  to 
collect  funds,  and  going  to  Virginia  to  prevail  on  Mr. 
Davies  to  accept  the  Presidency.  He  was  indefatig- 
able in  study,  delighted  in  ])rayer,  and  excelled  in 
pastoral  visitation  and  catechizing.  He  died  October 
22d,  17fi2,  aged  thirty-nine. 

Smith,  Rev.  David,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  David 
Smith,  was  born,  it  is  believed,  in  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, in  1772.  At  the  age  of  about  sixteen,  there 
being  no  academy  in  the  West,  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Synod  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  there  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
John  B.  Smith,  then  President  of  Hampden-Sidney 
College.  His  health  being  impaired  by  too  close 
study,  he  took  an  excursion,  a.s  a  traveling  companion, 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  who  had  been  then  recently 
licensed  and  appointed  to  itinerate  for  six  months  in 
the  lower  counties  of  Virginia.  He  returned  to  his 
college,  and  in  due  time  graduated.  After  studying 
theology,  under  his  father,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  installed  piustor  of  the  united  churches 
of  George's  Creek  and  the  Tent,  iu  Fayette  county, 
Pa.  Here  he  labored,  with  great  success,  for  about 
four  years,  when  he  removed  to  the  Forks  of  Yough, 
in  Westmoreland  county,  and  took  charge  of  the  con- 
gregations of  Rehoboth  and  Round  Hill,  where  he 
preached  till  he  died,  August  24th,  1803.  His  death- 
bed was  a  scene  of  the  triumph  of  faith.  His  weep- 
ing people  bore  his  mortal  remains  to  the  grave,  near 
the  chui'ch  where  he  preached  his  last  sermon.  The 
unexpected  death  of  this  youug  and  faithful  servant 
of  God  produced  a  very  wide-felt  sensation,  and  was 
made  instrumental  iu  giving  fre.sh  impulse  to  that 
greatest  of  all  revivals  that  has  ever  been  in  the 
West. 

Sm.ith,  Edward  Dunlap,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Greenwich,  N.  J.,  Scptemlter  17th,  1802;  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1822,  and  ahso  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  a  missionary 
in  Georgia,  1828-9,  and  chaplain  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  1830.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1831,  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wash- 
ington city,  from  1831  to  1835.  In  the  year  183.5  he 
assumed  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Eighth  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  continuing 
therein  eight  years,  when  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  known  as  the  Chelsea  Presbj'terian  Church, 


now  no  longer  on  the  roll  of  Presbytery.  He  served 
this  church  until  the  year  1869,  discharging  all  the 
duties  of  a  pastor  with  great  earnestness  and  fidelity, 
and  retiring,  after  a  ministry  of  nearly  forty  years, 
with  the  undiminished  confidence  of  his  brethren  and 
the  affection  of  all  the  people  whom  he  had  served  as 
a  minister  of  Christ.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  schol- 
arly tastes  and  habits,  a  Christian  gentleman  in  all 
his  intercourse  with  men,  and  a  faithful,  sincere  dis- 
ciple of  Christ.  He  died  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
March  27th,  1883. 

Smith,  George  W.,  formerly  an  elder  in  thi- 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  was  born 
February  28th,  1805,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  wai 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  Lehigli 
Valley.  He  passed  his  early  life  at  Derry  Meeting, 
Pa.,  and  in  1824  removed  to  Mauch  Chunk.  In 
1826  he  helped  to  organize  the  first  Sabbath  school, 
out  of  which  have  grown  three  prosperous  churches 
of  different  denominations.  He  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  organization  of  the  Presbvterian 
churches  of  Mauch 'Chunk  and  Summit  Hill,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  original  elders  many  years. 
I  In  18()3  he  removed  to  Catasaciua  and  connected  him- 
self with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Here  he 
died,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  church  and 
a  teacher  of  the  young  ladies'  Bible  class.  He  was 
twice  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Smith,  H.  Augustus,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  N.  Y.,  May  28th,  1833,  and  died  in 
Philadelphia,  March  7th,  1883.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  the  class  of  18.53,  and  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.  His 
first  charge  w;vs  the  South  Street  Church,  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  he  re-signed,  after  two  years,  to  accept 
the  pastorate  of  the  Northminster  Church  iu  the 
same  city.  He  continued  his  ministry  here  for  eigh- 
teen years,  resigning  the  charge  in  May  of  the  year 
of  his  decease,  on  account  of  ill  health.  During  his 
pastorate  the  congregation  built  the  edifice  at  Thirty- 
fifth  and  Baring  streets,  the  entire  debt  upon  which 
was  provided  for  before  his  resignation,  and  which, 
with  its  .solid  grandeur  and  enduring  beauty,  is  a 
fitting  symbol,  as  it  will  be  a  lasting  monument,  of 
the  great  spiritual  work  he  accomplished  therein. 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  scholarly.  stu<lious  and  eloquent 
minister,  and  a  sympathetic  and  efficient  pastor. 
Though  without  the  sustaining  power  of  a  strong 
physical  constitution,  he  lived  fast,  and  wrought  more 
in  his  fewer  years  than  many  others  in  the  half  cen- 
tury of  labor  allotted  them.  He  did  not  often  take 
a  prominent  part  in  jjublic  meetings  other  than 
those  of  his  o^vn  church,  but  when  he  did,  his 
course,  especially  in  our  Church  judicatories,  was 
always  marked  by  a  prudent,  judicious,  deliberative 
spirit.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  ministerial 
brethren. 
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Smith,  Henry  Boynton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  November  21st,  1815.  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1834,  sharing  in  the 
higlicst  honors  of  his  class.  He  studied  theology  at 
Andover  and  Bangor,  and  later  in  Halle  and  Berlin. 
Alter  his  return,  in  1840,  he  took  for  a  year  the  duties 
of  the  President  at  Bowdoin  College.  He  w;us  inst;illed 
December,  1843,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  West  Amesbury,  now  Merriniac,  Mass.,  where  he 
spent  five  years.  In  1847  he  went  to  Amherst  Col- 
lege, as  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
In  1850  he  was  called  to  the  Chair  of  Church  History 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1854, 
was  transferred  to  that  of  Systematic  Theology, 
which  he  held  until  compelled  by  prostrated  healtli 
to  resign  it,  in  1874.     He  was  then  appointed  I'ro- 
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lessor  Emeritus,  and  continued  giving  occasional 
instruction  in  Apologetics.  After  a  long  and  weary 
struggle  with  disease,  he  died,  February  7th,  1877, 
most  beloved  and  lamented. 

For  a  (quarter  of  a  century  his  life  in  New  York 
was  one  of  extraordinary  activity  and  influence.  As 
a  preacher,  he  was,  although  without  the  external 
graces  of  oratory,  fervent  and  deeply  impressive. 
The  devoted  loyalty  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which 
glowed  through  his  pulpit  ministrations  was  also  the 
marked  characteristic  of  his  teachings  in  the  semi- 
nary. Christ,  the  Redeemer  and  Gloriticr  of  humanity, 
in  whom  all  things  are  to  be  reconciled  and  consum- 
mated, was  his  central  idea,  in  both  history  and 
tlieology.  He  gave  a  new  impulse  and  direction  to 
philosoiJhic  study  in  both,  inspiring  his  students  with 


an  enthusiasm  enhanced  by  his  vast  learning  and  the 
loveliness  of  his  personal  character. 

His  influence  was  potent  in  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
No  one  labored  more  earnestlv  than  he  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Evangelicjil  Alliance,  of  whose  executive 
committee  he  wiis  the  first  chairman.  He  has  been 
called  the  "Hero  of  Keuuion,"  As  Moderator  of 
the  New  School  General  Assembly,  in  1863,  it  was 
his  happiness  to  welcome  the  first  delegation  from 
the  Old  School  body.  His  sermon  at  Dayton  the 
next  year  "  struck  the  key-note  of  reunion,"  and  his 
' '  Declaration, ' '  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Assem- 
l)ly  in  that  jjlace,  was  the  "first  definite,  official 
action  taken  by  either  body  in  favor  of  reunion." 
His  labors  during  the  following  years,  in  Review  arti- 
cles and  editorials  in  the  AVm  Vork  Ei'mujcliat,  in  pub- 
lic addresses,  correspondence  and  conferences,  in  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  in  St.  Louis  and 
Harrisburg,  and  in  the  Union  Convention  in  Phila- 
delijhia,  were  pre-eminent  and  most  eflective. 

As  a  writer  Professor  Smith  made  many  valuable 
contributions  to  religious  newspapers,  and  to 
reviews  and  encyclopedias,  and  published  many 
occasional  sermons  and  addresses.  He  translated, 
with  copious  and  valuable  additions,  "Gieseler's 
Church  HLstory  "  and  "  Hagenbach's  History  of  Doc- 
trines." He  published,  in  1859,  "Chronological 
Tables  of  Church  History,"  a  monumental  work  of 
enormous  labor.  Several  other  valuable  German 
works  were  translated  by  him.  In  1858  he  took  the 
editorship  of  the  American  Theological  Review,  which, 
after  some  changes,  took  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian 
Quarterly  and  Princeton  Beoiew,  and  was  under  the 
Joint  editorship  of  Rev.  Dr.  Atwater  and  himself. 
.Since  Professor  Smith's  death,  have  been  published 
■'Faith  and  Philo.sophy,"  "Apologetics,"  and 
"  Introduction  to  Theology,"  all  of  which  are  valu- 
able productions  of  his  gifted  pen.  As  a  philosophic 
Church  historian,  theologian  and  apologist  for  the 
Christian  faith,  his  place  is  pre-eminent. 

Smith,  Jacob  Hem-y,  D.  D.,  the  oldest  son  of 
Samuel  R.  and  Margaret  Smith,  was  born  in  Lex- 
ington, Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  August  13th,  1820. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  in  his  native  town,  and 
graduated  from  Washington  College — now  Wiishing- 
ton  and  Lee  University — June  2!)th,  1843.  In  the 
Fall  of  the  same  year  he  entered  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Va.,  and  taking  the  full  course,  received 
his  certificate  in  1846,  and  in  August  of  the  same 
year  he  was  licensed  by  Lexington  Presbytery,  and 
transferred  to  West  Hanover  Presbytery.  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  he  took  charge  of  the  Church  at 
Pittsylvania  C.  H.,  Va.,  where  he  was  ordained  and 
installed,  July  31st,  1847.  Being  invited  to  take 
charge  of  "Samuel  Davies  Institute,"  in  Halifax 
county,  Va.,  as  Principal  and  Profe.s.sor  of  Greek,  he 
went  thither  in  the  beginning  of  1850,  aiul  conducted 
that  Institution  with  great  success  until  1854.  At 
this  time  he  was  invited  to  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and 
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f'hiivlottesvillc,  Va.  Accepting  the  latter  place,  he 
pri-aclii'd  at  Charlottesville  till  185!),  when  he  ac- 
eci)t('(l  the  reuewetl  iuvitation  to  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
and  began  his  work  there  April  20th,  1859.  In  June 
Ibllowiiig  he  was  received  by  Orange  Presbytery,  and 
installed  in  July  over  the  Greensboro  Church,  where 
he  continues  to  labor  with  great  success  and  accept- 
ance. 

Dr.  Smith  is  an  aceonipIishe<l  classical  and  Belles 
Lettres  scholar,  a  well-int'orined  theologian,  and 
faii'ly  abreast  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  He  is  the 
owner  of  a  good,  well-selected  and  well-read  library 
of  sacred  and  polite  literature.  But  his  peculiar 
forte  is  that  he  is  a  powerful  and  impressive  preacher. 
His  sermons  are  finished  and  polished  productions, 
tilled  with  the  choicest  thought  and  garnished  with 
graceful  allusions,  and  enlivened  with  appropriate 
illustrations.  To  the  polish  of  the  graceful  composer, 
Dr.  Smith  adds  the  attractions  of  the  sliillful  elocu- 
tionist, and  the  controlling  power  of  a  magniflcent 
voice. 

The  Lord  has  greatly  blessed  his  labors,  granting 
him  revival  after  revival  in  his  own  churches,  and  in 
others.  About  one  thousand  souls  have  been  hope- 
fully converted  under  his  preaching.  He  is  still 
active,  able  and  ready  to  preach,  and  is  heard  with  ■ 
pleasure  wherever  he  goes.  In  18~;J  Hampden-Sidney 
College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  in  1877  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina repeated  the  honor. 

Smith,  Rev.  James  Power,  is  a  son  of  Rev. 
.loseph  Smith,  D.I),  (author  of  "Old  Redstone"), 
and  great-grandson  of  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  and  James 
Power,  D.  D.,  jnoneer  ministers  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  born  at  New  Athens,  Ohio,  .July  4th, 
1837;  educated  at  Jefl'erson  College,  Pa.,  and  gradu- 
ated in  18r)7.  His  theological  education  w;is  con- 
ducted at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va.,  where 
lie  graduated  in  1861.  He  w;is  licensed  by  AVest 
Hanover  Presbytery  in  18(5;?,  and  ordained  by  Mont- 
gomery Presbytery  in  1866.  He  was  pastor  of  Big 
Lick   Church,  Roanoke    county,  Va.,  from  1866  to 

1869,  and  of  the  Fredericksburg  Church  from  that 
time  to  the  present  (1883).  He  has  also  held  the 
position  of  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia  from 

1870,  and  is  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Snsteutation 
for  East  Hanover  Presbytery.  He  has  always  been 
a  faithful  and  efficient  pastor,  remarkable  for  his 
executive  ability  and  talent  for  keeping  all  the  en- 
terprises in  his  church  in  a  state  of  life  and  move- 
ment. 

Smith,  John  Blair,  D.D.,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Dr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Pequea.  He  was  born  June 
12th,  1756.  Converted  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
graduated  under  Dr.  Witherspoon  at  eighteen.  .\t 
the  early  age  of  twenty-three  he  succeeded  his 
brother,  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  as  President  of 
Hampden-Sidney  College  and  pastor  of  the  Brier^v 
Church.     Becoming  convinced  that  his  proper  sph.re 


wast  lie  iiuljiit.he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1789; 
and  after  preaching  some  time  without  a  fi.\cd  charge, 
in  1791  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Third  or  Pine  Street 
Church,  Pliiladelphia.  Here  his  health  failed,  anil 
his  resolution  was  shaken.  While  on  this  account 
he  disavowed  all  fickleness,  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  newly  founded  Union  College,  in 
Schenectady;  but  on  the  restoration  of  his  health  he 
returned  to  his  former  charge,  and  w;us  formally  rein- 
stalled over  Pine  Street  Church,  Hay,  1799.  But  liis 
stay  with  them  w;is  .short,  and  did  not  vindicate  his 
claims  to  prescience.  He  succumbed  in  three  montlis 
to  an  att;ick  of  yellow  fever,  and  died,  August  22d. 
1799. 

Dr.  Smith  wa.s  an  extemporaneous  and  impassioned 
preacher,  and  powerful  revivals  occurred  under  his 
ministry.  Like  others  of  his  comjiatriots,  he  showed 
his  faith  by  his  works,  and  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  students  and  other  youths  of  his  congregation,  in 
jjursuit  of  the  enemy  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia. 
He  e.xerted  also  a  great  inlluence  in  opposition  to 
Patrick  Heiu^y,  in  preventing  the  unequal  taxation 
and  a.ssessment  of  the  Presbj'terian  churches  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  left  no  printed  works  behind  him.  Dr. 
Smith  was  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1798. 

Smith,  John  Cross,  D.D.,  was  the  .son  of  James 
and  Ann  (Dickey)  Smitli.  He  was  born  iu  Balti- 
more, Md.,  October  •29th,  1803.  He  made  a  profession 
of  religion  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  After  his 
preparatory  education  at  a  classical  .school  in  his 
native  city,  he  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  John 
M.  Duncan,  D.D.,  for  a  considerable  time,  but,  in 
1826,  entered  Princeton  Seminary  and  remained  there 
about  one  year.  Licensed  by  Oneida  Presbytery 
(N.  Y.),  August  7th,  1><28,  from  October  18th  of  that 
year  he  labored  as  an  evangelist  at  Fortress  Mouroe 
(Va.)  and  its  vicinity,  for  si.x  months.  He  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  December 
12th,  1829,  and  labored  there  with  great  zeal  and 
success  until  April  28th,  1832,  when  he  accepted  a 
c;ill  to  the  Bridge  Street  Church,  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
where  he  was  installed  May  2d,  1832,  the  church 
prospering  and  growing  under  his  active  and  earnest 
efforts.  From  the  Spring  of  1839  to  Septemlier  10th 
of  the  same  year  he  was  an  agent  for  the  American 
Tract  Society,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Fourth 
Church  in  Washington  city,  and  was  installed  Sep- 
tember 27th,  1839.  Here  he  labored  with  unwearied 
zeal  and  energy  for  nearly  thirty-eight  years.  His 
ministry  was  attended  by  numerous  revivals.  He 
was  specially  efficient  in  building  church  edifices  free 
from  debt,  and  in  removing  debts  from  those  which 
were  burdened.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
January  23d,  1878,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
age. 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  acute  mind,  great  strength 
of  character,  an  emotional  nature,  a  determined  will, 
sensitive  conscience  and  great  tenderness.     He  was 
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prc-eralnentlj'  a  revival  preacher,  not  spasmodic,  but 
continuous,  efficient  and  successful.  He  was  a  de- 
voted student  of  the  Bible,  and  abundant  and  sys- 
tematic in  pastoral  visitation. 

Smith,  Rev.  Joseph,  of  Nottingham,  JId.,  was 
licensed  by  the  I'lcsliytery  of  New  Castle,  August 
5th,  1767,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
Lower  Brandywine  Church,  Del.,  April  19th,  1769. 
This  charge  he  resigned  in  1772,  but  in  1774  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Second  Church,  in  Wilmington,  that 
church  having  been  united  with  his  old  Brandywine 
Church.  He  labored  here  until  April,  1778,  when 
he  resigned,  ou  account  of  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country. 

But  now  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Here  he 
became  prominent  for  piety  and  energy,  and  was 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Presbyterian  Chiuch  in 
that  region.  The  Revs.  James  I'ower  and  John 
McMillan  had  already  preceded  him.  His  first 
charge  was  Buflalo  and  Cross  Creek,  where  he  was 
.settled  in  1780.  A  revival  soon  began  in  his  church, 
which  never  ceased  till  the  day  of  his  death,  more 
than  twelve  years. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Smith  was  very  impressive,  lioth 
in  the  terrific  and  the  pathetic.  Some  one  said  of 
him,  "  I  never  knew  a  man  who  could  so  completely 
unbar  the  gates  of  hell,  and  make  me  look  so  far 
down  into  the  dark,  bottomless  abyss,  or,  like  him, 
could  so  throw  oijen  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  let  me 
glance  at  the  insitflferable  brightness  of  the  great 
white  throne."     Mr.  Smith  died  April  19th,  1792. 

Smith,  Rev.  Joseph  Davis,  was  born  in , 

Ireland,  Maj'  30th,  1828.  On  comijleting  his  collegi- 
ate course  at  Cauonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1856,  he  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in  1859; 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in 
April,  1859,  and  preached  in  Philadelphia,  in  New- 
ark, Del.,  and  in  New  Haven,  for  a  time,  as  a  mis- 
sionary, under  the  direction  of  the  Domestic  Board. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Slate  Ridge 
Church,  York  county.  Pa.,  October  30th,  1860,  and 
has  continued  pastor  of  this  church  ever  since,  faith- 
ful in  duty  and  blessed  in  his  laliors. 

Smith,  Joseph  T.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Mercer, 
Pa.,  of  godly  Presbyterian  ancestry.  He  pursued  his 
preparatory  studies  at  the  Academy  in  Mercer,  and 
entered  Jefferson  College  in  the  Spring  of  1833.  He 
studied  theology  privately,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Tate;  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Erie,  in  April,  1841,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Mercer,  in  April,  1842.  In  April,  1849,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Balti- 
more. He  was  elected,  in  1860,  Professor  of  Church 
Government  and  Pastoral  Theology,  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Danville,  Ky.,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  there  in  December  following.  He  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Central  Presbvterian  Church  of  Balti- 


more, in  1862,  intheserviceof  which  he  still  remains. 
With  one  exception,  he  is  the  oldest  pastor  of  any 
denomination  in  Baltimore.  A  number  of  his  ser- 
mons, addres.ses,  etc.,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
published.  Dr.  Smith  is  a  gentleman  of  amiable 
disposition,  great  urbanity,  and  winning  address. 
As  a  preacher,  hestjiuds  in  the  front  rank  for  ability 
and  fidelity.  As  a  presbyter,  he  is  prompt  and 
faithful.  He  has  served  the  Church  in  various  im- 
portant cajxicities,  and  his  ministry  has  Ijeen  blessed 
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with  large  success.  He  justly  enjoys  the  affectionate 
regard  of  his  congregation  and  his  brethren,  and  the 
esteem  of  the  public,  for  his  consistent,  earnest  and 
useful  life. 

Smith,  Josiah,  D.,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  William 
and  Sarah  Smith,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Pa.,  November  29th,  1814;  was  educated  in  South 
Hanover  College,  Indiana,  and  studied  theology  in 
Hanover  Theological  Seminary,  Indiana.  He  was 
licensed  by  Madison  Presbytery,  and  ordained  hy 
Columbus  Presbytery,  in  1841,  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Truro  and  Hamilton  churches,  Ohio.  He 
subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Columbus,  O.,  and  during  his  pa.s- 
toral  charge  he  died.  May  29th,  1803.  ^\lien  his 
utterance  was  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  understood, 
there  was  one  aftectionate  ear  which  caught  the 
words  that  were  meant  for  none  but  the  JIaster  to 
hear — ''The  lowest  place,  the  lowe.st  place,  di'ar 
Jesus!"  Dr.  Smith  was  one,  the  fervor  of  whose 
piety  was  a  constant  atmosphere  abont  him,  yet  so 
as  by  no  means  to  assume  an  air  of  undue  religious- 
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uess.  His  preaching  was  sought  unto  by  men  of 
mature  and  well-trained  intellects,  who  always  found 
in  his  discourses  a  breadth,  and  solidity  and  earnest- 
ness that  were  well  adapted  to  commend  to  them  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  yet  his 
preaching  was  never  intellectual  at  the  expense  of 
the  spiritual  and  emotional  elements,  and  was  always 
so  clearly  in  a<«ordance  with  the  Scriptures,  if  not 
in  the  very  words  of  inspiration,  that  the  humblest 
hearer  who  knew  the  Scriptures  would  scarcely  fail 
to  be  both  edified  and  interested. 

Smith,  Rev.  Reuben,  was  born  in  South  Hadley , 
Mass.,  September  26th,  1789.  He  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  in  1812,  at  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  in  1816,  and  was  licensed  by  the  New 
York  Presb3rtery,  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Ballston  Centre,  N.  Y.,  by  Troy 
Presbytery,  in  1816.  Here  he  labored  some  years, 
and  was  called  to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  In  1829  he  became  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  in  1832 
he  rejoined  Troy  Presbytery,  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Waterford,  N.  Y.  This  pastorate  extended  over  a 
period  of  sixteen  years,  and  during  his  ministry 
many  souls  were  added  to  the  church,  of  such  as  shall 
be  saved.  In  1848  he  again  preached  at  Ballston 
Centre,  and  in  1854  he  removed  West,  joining  Win- 
nebago Presbytery,  and  living  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
He  died  November  7th,  1860.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man 
of  deep  and  earnest  piety,  a  wise  counsellor  and  an 
able  and  successful  minister.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  volume  of  "  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity," and  several  tracts. 

Smith,  Robert,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  in  1723,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  this 
country  in  1730.  He  received  his  education  from 
Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  of  Fagg's  Manor.  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  Pequea  Church,  Lancaster  county, 
March  25th,  1751,  where  he  remained  for  forty-two 
years,  till  his  decease,  April  15th,  1793.  Other  ac- 
counts place  his  death  in  1790. 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  superior  gifts,  an  able 
theologian  and  profound  casuist,  a  plain  preacher  but 
active  pastor,  and  all  that  he  published  was  a  small 
treatise  on  faith.  The  school  which  he  established 
at  Pequea  acquired  a  great  reputation,  but  he  is  bet- 
ter known  to  posterity  as  the  father  of  those  two 
great  lights  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  of  Princeton  College,  and  Dr.  John  Blair 
Smith,  of  Union  College.  The  fact  of  a  father  and 
two  .sons  successively  elevated  to  the  Moderator's 
Chair  in  the  General  Assembly  is  without  a  parallel. 

Smith,  Rev.  Robert  P.,  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Blair 
Smith,  was  settled  for  some  time  over  a  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  where  he  died,  in  1824. 

Smith,  Rev.  Samuel  Buchanan,  was  born  at 
Gettysburg,  Adams  county.  Pa.,  March  22d,  1806,  and 
studied  theology  at  Princeton.     Mr.  Smith  was  li- 


i)f  New  York,  immediately  after  which  he  went  to 
Ohio,  under  a  commission  of  the  Board  of  Domestic- 
Missions;  supplied  the  churches  of  Middletown  and 
Franklin  for  six  months,  and  subsequently  other 
churches  for  short  periods.  He  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist,  by  Oxford  Presbytery  (Ohio),  October 
4th,  1832.  Mr.  Smith  never  was  an  installed  pastor. 
He  resolved  early  in  his  ministry  "not  to  be  bound 
to  any  church  that  could  not  promise  him  an  adequate 
support,"  and  his  ministry  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
We.st,  serving  as  a  supjily.  His  principal  fields  of 
labor  after  his  ordination  were  as  follows:  At  Venice, 
Ohio,  1833-6;  Mount  C'armel,  Ind.,  1836-8;  Camden, 
Ohio,  1840-7;  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  1846-50;  in  1854  he 
removed  to  Hlinois,  and  preached  occa.sionally  at 
Lewistown,  and  afterwards  at  Keithsburg  and  Pope's 
River;  in  1858  he  removed  to  Alton,  111.,  where  he 
resided  in  infirm  health  until  1865,  preaching  occa- 
sionally at  Edwardsville  and  Jloro  when  he  was  able. 
He  removed  to  Gett3'sburg,  Pa.,  August  19th,  1865, 
and  here,  in  comfortable  circumstances  outwardly, 
but  in  infirm  health,  he  resided  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  May  23d,  1879,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  from  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  nervous  temperament  and 
of  a  positive  character,  steadfast  in  principle,  steady 
in  purpose,  unwavering  in  faith,  devoted  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  an  earnest  defender  of  her  doc- 
trines and  polity.  His  life  was  one  of  labor  and 
privation,  laying  the  foundations  of  churches  in  waste 
places.  The  highest  sum  he  "  ever  received  as  a 
support  in  any  one  year  was  $400,  while  for  the 
greater  part  of  forty  years  It  was  only  from  S200  to 
|1300  promised,  and  that  only  in  part  paid." 

Smith,  Samuel  Stanhope,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  of  Princeton  College,  and  the  son  of  Robert 
Smith,  n.D.,  one  of  the  most  able  theologians  of  his 
age,  was  born  at  Peijuea,  Lancaster  county.  Pa., 
March  Kith,  1750,  and  graduated  in  1769  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  was  afterwards  two  years  a  tutor. 
Being  an  eloquent  and  popular  preacher  in  Virginia, 
Hampden-Sidney  College  was  instituted  with  the 
design  that  he  should  become  its  President.  Alter 
being  at  the  head  of  that  college  a  few  years,  he  was 
apjioiuted,  in  1779,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosoi)hy  at 
Princeton.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Witlierspoon  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  much  of  the  care  of  the  college 
devolved  upon  him,  and  after  his  death,  in  1794,  h  • 
was  elected  his  successor,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  position  with  great  fidelity  and  success.  In 
consequence  of  gi-owing  infirmities  he  resigned  his 
oflice  in  1812,  and  died  August  21st,  1819,  aged  sixty- 
nine.  Dr.  Smith  published  an  Essay  on  the  "Causes 
of  the  Variety  of  the  Complexion  and  Figure  of  the 
Human  Species,"  in  1788,  in  which  he  ascribed  all 
the  variety  to  climate,  the  state  of  society,  and  the 
manner  of  living;  "  Sermons,"  octavo,  1801;  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  E\idences  of  the  Christian  Religion,'" 
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continuation  of  Ramsay's  "History  of  the  United 
States,"  from  1808 to  181";  "Lectures  on  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy,"  "The  Principles  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion."  One  of  his  most  splendid 
performances  washis  oration  delivered  at  Trenton,  on 
the  death  of  Washington;  the  occasion  roused  his 
faculties,  and  the  result  was  a  production  of  great 
beauty  and  power. 

"Dr.  Smith,"  says  the  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  D.D., 
who  was  Tutor  in  the  College  at  Princeton  and 
student  of  theologj'  Irom  1H07  to  1810,  "throughout 
the  Jliddle  and  Southern  States  was  regarded  as  the 
most  eloquent  and  learned  divine  among  his  contem- 
poraries. ...  Of  the  government  of  the  college,  at 
this  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  I  can  hardly 
use  language  too  favorable.  .  .  .  He  was  a  diligent, 
persevering  student  through  life.  He  was  convers- 
ant with  the  literature,  .science,  philosophy  and 
politics  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  .  .  .  His  house 
was  frequented  by  the  good,  the  great,  the  wise,  the 
intelligent,  and  humble  merit  was  always  welcome 
at  his  board  and  fireside.  .  .  .  He  was  not  ambitious, 
except  in  the  apostolic  sense.  .  .  .  He  Wiis  no  bigot 
or  dogmatist.  In  the  General  Assembly,  Synod  and 
Presbytery  of  his  Church,  he  was  confessedly  primus 
inter  jmres,  or  at  least  second  to  none,  if  report  and 
tradition  may  be  credited.  ..."  Referring  to  Dr. 
Smith,  alter  he  had  passed  the  limit  of  threescore 
years,  and  was  compelled,  by  ill-health,  to  relin- 
quish all  public  employments.  Dr.  Lindsley  observes, 
"the  venerable  figure,  the  saintly  aspect,  the  be- 
nignant smile,  the  ethereal  spirit,  the  tranquil  resig- 
nation, the  humble  faith,  the  cheerful  temper,  the 
habitual  meekness,  the  generous  sympathy,  the  com- 
prehensive charity,  the  modest,  unijreteudiug  gentle- 
ness of  his  whole  manner,  all  proclaimed  the  mature 
and  gifted  Christian,  ready  to  depart,  and  calmly  ex- 
pecting his  final  translation  to  a  more  congenial 
world.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  youthful  can- 
didates for  the  ministry.  He  delighted  much  in 
their  society.  His  little  parlor  was  often  filled  with 
them.  And  then,  what  words  of  wisdom,  of  kind- 
ness, of  encouragement,  of  counsel,  and  the  prayer; 
for  he  always  concluded  these  meetings  with  prayer. 
.  .  .  Thus  blandly  and  jjeacefully  passed  away  the 
latter  years  of  the  veteran  invalid  soldier  of  the 
Cross,  doing  what  he  could,  still,  as  ever,  faithful 
to  his  vows,  and  zealous  in  his  Master's  service." 

Smith,  Thomas  Porter,  was  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  I'aris,  Ky.,  for  forty-six 
years.  He  was  horn  in  Virginia,  January  1st,  1793; 
ordained  an  elder,  January  5th,  1822;  and  died  No- 
vember 12th,  1868.  Mr.  Smith  was  licensed  Clerk 
of  the  County  Court,  in  May,  1813,  by  Judges  Boyle 
and  Owsley,  which  place  he  retained  for  over  forty 
years.  He  studied  law,  and  w;is  a  wi.se  counsellor, 
and  often  efiected  a  reconciliation  between  parties  at 
variance.  He  was  remarkably  conscientious,  and 
would  not  enlist  in  the  defence  of  the  wrong  side, 


if  aware  of  it.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading, 
and  thought  more  than  he  read.  His  favorite  works 
were  such  as  Coleridge's  and  Isaac  Taylor's,  and  the 
deepest  and  most  metaphysical  works  on  Morals  and 
Theology.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Kentucky,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
religious  papers  of  the  day.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
kindest  disposition,  very  liberal  to  the  poor  and  to 
the  church,  and  of  consistent  and  uniform  piety. 

Smith,  Thomas  W. ,  a  manager  of  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  in  New  York,  died  in  that  city 
Augast  9th,  187.5.  Mr.  Smith,  as  a  business  man, 
was  remarkable  for  sagacity,  energy  and  self-reliance. 
His  integrity  was  beyond  suspicion,  and  his  kindness 
of  heart  and  suavity  of  demeanor  won  the  afl'cction- 
ate  regard  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  to  whom  he  was 
ever  ready  to  extend  his  sympathy  in  distress  and 
his  counsel  and  aid  in  difficulties.  As  a  member  and 
officer  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  his  walk  and  con- 
versation were  uniformly  consistent  with  his  profes- 
sion. His  religious  character  was  simple,  yet  decided, 
but  never  obtrusive.  Being  strong  in  his  convictions, 
he  was  ever  earnest  and  fearless  in  the  advocacy  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  truth  and  duty,  when  called 
uijon  for  their  defence.  His  interest  in  the  Hospital, 
to  the  Board  of  which  he  belonged,  knew  no  abate- 
ment until  death  closed  the  scene,  and  his  useful  life 
and  labor  ended  together. 

Smith,  Rev.  WilUamR.,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Stanhope  Smith,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Castle  in  1776 ;  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  about  1786; 
resigned  his  charge  in  1796,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Harlingen  and  Shannock, 
N.  J.,  in  which  relation  he  died,  about  the  year  1820. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  judicious  and  instructive  preacher, 
a  faithful  pastor,  and  amiable  and  e.vemplary  in  his 
spirit  and  deportment. 

Smylie,  Rev.  James,  was  one  of  the  fatliers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Southwest,  and  the 
second  minister  of  the  Denomination  who  settled 
permanently  in  that  region.  He  wivs  born  in  North 
Carolina,  of  Scotch  parentage,  about  the  year  1780. 
He  received  his  classical  and  theological  education, 
which  was  unusually  complete,  at  Guildford,  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  was  licensed  and 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange.  Soon  after 
his  ordination,  in  1805,  he  was  sent  by  the  Synod  of 
North  Carolina,  as  a  missionary,  to  the  Territory  of 
Mississippi.  Commencing  his  labors  at  the  to^vn 
of  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  in  Adams 
county,  six  miles  east  of  Natchez,  he  organized  at 
that  place  a  church,  which  bore  the  name  of  "Salem." 
The  influences  prevailing  at  such  a  political  centre 
were  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  church,  and 
in  the  following  year  it  was  removed  to  a  rural  neigh- 
borhood, called  "Pine  Ridge."  The  "Pine  Ridge 
,Church  "  is  still  a  vigorous  organization,  and  is  the 
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oiliest  living  Presbyterian  church  in  the  Southwest. 
Mr.  Sniylie  continueil  to  minister  to  this  cliurch  till 
Isll,  when  lie  removed  to  Amite  county,  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Territory.  Here  he  en- 
gaged actively  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  extending 
his  labors  in  behalf  of  leligion  and  education  over  a 
wide  region  of  country,  and  organizing  a  number  of 
churches  in  Mississippi  and  the  coutiguous  parishes 
of  Louisiana.  He  was  a  zealous  Presbyterian,  and 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  his 
Church.  As  the  result  of  a  journey  which  he  made 
in  1H14,  on  horseback,  to  Tennessee,  he  obtained 
from  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  an  ordinance  creating 
the  "Presbytery  of  Mississippi."  And  from  his 
weight  of  character  and  familiarity  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  and  usage,  his  influence  in  that  Presbyteiy, 
throughout  his  life,  was  almost  magisterial. 

He  died  in  1853.  His  tall,  spare,  erect  bodily 
frame  was  the  index  of  the  caudor  and  integrity  of 
his  spirit.  His  firmness  of  temper  and  conviction 
was  proverbial,  but  was  at  the  same  time  mingled 
with  a  singular  power  of  attracting  the  confidence 
and  conciliating  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  intercourse.  His  benevolent  disposition  Wivs 
conspicuously  shown  in  his  labors  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  slaves,  and  in  his  boldness  in  urging 
their  duty  in  this  respect  upon  their  masters. 

Smyth,  Anson,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
although  by  blood  and  education  he  is  a  New  Eng- 
lander.  After  completing  his  collegiate  and  theo- 
logical education  at  the  East,  he  took  early  pastoral 
charge  of  a  pioneer  church  in  Michigan,  and,  after 
four  years  of  successful  labor,  was  called,  in  1847,  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

In  the  year  18.50  he  became  providentially  drawn 
into  association  with  important  educational  measures 
then  developing,  and  relinijuished  his  pastoral  duties 
to  enter  upon  a  department  of  public  service,  in 
which,  for  the  next  sixteen  years,  he  achieved  most 
honorable  distinction.  He  became  first  Superin- 
tendent of  the  new  school  system  of  Toledo,  and  as  a 
result  of  his  success  in  that  capacity,  and  his  high 
reputation  as  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  was 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  as  Commissioner  of 
Schools  for  the  State  of  Ohio.  Six  years  of  laborious, 
'  faithful  work,  as  indicated  by  his  able  and  elaborate 
reports  in  this  important  oflice  during  two  successive 
terms,  left  him  high  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  people.  He  then  became  for  six  years  Superin- 
tendent of  Instruction  for  the  city  of  Cleveland,  con- 
ducting its  schools  with  pronounced  acceptance  and 
ability. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  Dr.  Smyth  has  occupied 
no  publi<',  jjost,  although  engaged  with  considerable 
regularity  in  preaching  as  supply  for  vacant  churches 
and  accomplishing  much  literary  work.  Gradually 
drawn  into  correspondence  for  the  religioirs  press,  he 
has   become  widelv  and   favorablv   known,  of   lal 


years,  through  this  channel  of  influence,  one  which 
his  genial  style  and  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and 
affairs  well  enable  him  to  occupy. 

Dr.  Smyth  is  of  large  frame  and  agreeable  presence, 
warm  in  his  friendships,  with  a  natural  fund  of 
spontaneous  hunu)r  and  a  remaining  capacity  for 
vigorous  work  which  make  his  more  than  threiN 
score  years  rest  lightly.  His  sympathies  are  broad 
and  scholarly,  while  yet  he  is  strictly  evangelical  and 
entirely  loyal  to  the  doctrines  and  ijolity  of  the  Pres- 
byterian C'hurch.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  eminently 
instructive,  earnest,  biblical  and  edifying.    His  warm, 
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Christian  heart,  sound  judgment,  reaily  aid  and  fra- 
ternal fidelity  give  him  high  station  in  the  regard  of 
his  ministerial  associates. 

Smyth,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  .June  14th,  1808,  of  English  and  Scotch 
parentage.  He  entered  the  Institute  at  Belfast,  which 
was  then  connected  with  what  is  now  the  Queen's 
College,  as  a  preparatory  or  High  school,  and  was 
jiromiuent  among  his  fellow  students,  bearing  oft'  a 
prize  at  every  examination.  In  1827  he  became  a 
student  at  Belfast  College,  and  there  maintained  his 
relative  position,  as primus  inter  pares,  winning  prizes 
in  every  branch  of  study.  He  prosecuted  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Highbury  College,  in  Loudon.  He 
embarked  with  his  parents  for  New  York,  in  August, 
1830,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  was 
taken  under  the  care  of  Newark  Presbytery,  and  en- 
tered the  Senior  class  in  Princeton  Seminary.  Before 
graduating,  he  received  an  invitation  to  snjiply  the 
vacant  pulpit  of  tlu'  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
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Charleston,  S.  C,  which  be  accepted,  and  after 
preaching  to  the  congregation  with  great  a('iept!ince 
lor  six  months,  he  was  unanimously  elected  their 
pastor,  and  Wivs  installed  by  the  Charleston  Union 
Presbytery,  December  29th,  1834. 

Dr.  Smyth  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  furnished 
by  nature  and  mental  training  with  those  qualities 
which  render  the  ministry  brilliant  and  successful. 
He  was  a  princely  orator.  He  wa.s  gifted  with  a 
vigorous  and  brilliant  imagination,  a  quick,  poetic 
sensibility.  He  was  a  most  diligent  student  and  a 
thorovigh-going  preacher,  of  the  old  school.  The 
gospel  trumpet,  in  his  mouth,  uttered  no  uncertain 
sound.  He  was  a  standard-bearer.  He  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  Confession  of  Faith  aiul  Church  Cate- 
chism, or  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Diviues. 
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He  was  a  bold  and  skillful  defender,  as  well  as  an 
able  and  siu-cessful  expounder,  of  the  truth.  His 
crowning  excellence  as  a  preacher,  the  chief  inspira- 
tion of  his  eloquent  discourses,  was  his  absorbing 
love  to  the  Saviour.  He  w;is  eminently  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  missions,  and  was,  for  many  year.s.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions,  in  the 
Synod  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  also  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  Sabbath  school  and  the  Bible  Society. 
Dr.  Smyth  was  as  much  marked  by  fidelity  and 
tenderness  as  a  pastor,  as  by  ability  and  power  as  a 
preacher.  He  ever  felt  and  manifested  a  deep  and 
affectionate  interest  in  the  colored  people,  who  filled 
the  gallery  of  his  church,  and  largely  composed  his 
membership.  As  an  ecclesiastic,  he  was  thoroughly 
qualified  to  be  a  leader  in  the  courts  and  councils  of 


the  Church.  As  a  churchman,  he  was  at  once  iu- 
ten.sely  denominational  and  intensely  unsectarian. 
He  was  a  learned  author,  and  has  left  to  the  world 
about  thirty  valuable  volumes,  the  most  popular  of 
which  are:  "The  Well  in  the  Valley,"  "Why  Do  I 
Live  ?  "  and  the  volumes  on  missions. 

Dr.  Smyth's  health  was  greatly  impaired  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  but  he  bore  his  sufferings 
with  renuirkable  patience,  even  with  cheerfulness, 
and  labored  on  with  unflagging  energy,  working 
until  his  throbbing  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  "the 
pulse  of  life  stood  still."  His  earnest,  exemplary 
and  useful  life  terminated  at  Charleston,  August  20th, 
1873.  Death  had  no  terrors  for  him.  No  act  of  his 
life  was  more  positive  than  that  of  obeying  the  order 
of  his  great  Captain  to  put  oli'  his  armor  and  go  up 
to  receive  his  crown. 

Snodgrass,  Rev.  James,  was  born  near  Doyles- 
town,  Bucks  county.  Pa.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  in  1783,  and  was  afterwards, 
for  some  time,  a  Tutor  in  the  same  Institution.  He 
studied  theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Eev. 
Nathanael  Irwin,  then  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Ne- 
shaminy,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  First 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  December,  178.'>. 
After  ijreaching  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  destitute 
places,  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  he  was  installed,  in  May,  1788,  pastor 
of  the  West  Hanover  congregation,  in  connection 
with  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  and  continued  in  the 
active  discharge  of  the  ditties  of  his  oflice  until  the 
25th  of  July,  1845,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
disease  from  which  he  never  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  resume  his  labors.  He  died  July  2d,  184(i, 
Mr.  Snodgrass  was  distinguished  for  sound  judgment, 
great  modesty,  and  eminent  devotedness  to  his  work. 
Though  he  rather  shunned  than  courted  the  public 
gaze,  he  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  the  fiither  of  the  Kev.  W.  D.  Snod- 
grass, D.  D.,  now  of  Goshen,  N.  Y 

Snodgrass,  "William  Davis,  D.  D.,  was  born 
in  West  Hanover,  Dauphin  county.  Pa.,  June  30th, 
1796.  He  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1815;  after  studying  Hebrew  in  Phila- 
delphia for  six  months,  spent  two  and  a  half  years 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  October  7th,  181H. 
He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Fayetteville, 
N.  C,  July  30th,  1819,  and  installed  pastor  of  Fay- 
etteville Presbyterian  Church  on  the  same  day,  in 
which  relation  he  continued  till  February,  1822. 
He  was  stated  supply  of  the  Independent  Presby- 
terian Church,  Savannah,  Ga.,  from  February,  1822, 
till  August,  1823.  Subsequently  he  was  pastor  of 
Murray  Street  Church,  New  York  city,  from  Octo- 
ber, 1823,  till  May,  1832;  of  the  Second  Church, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  from  October  3d,  1834,  till  April  28th, 
1844;  and  of  the  Fifteenth  Street  Church,  New  York 
city,  from  March  15th,  1846,  till  October  9th,   1849. 
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On  November  7th,  1849,  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Church  iu  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he  still  has 
charge.  For  eighteen  months,  in  1832-33,  he  w:i.s 
agent  for  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Dr.  Snodgra.ss  has  borne,  through  his  long  and  use- 
ful life,  the  reputiition  of  an  able,  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful minister  of  the  gospel.  His  labors  have  been 
blesse.d  with  several  e.xtensive  revivals — one  in  New 
York,  in  1829,  two  during  his  residence  in  Troy, 
and  two  during  his  pastorate  at  Goshen.  He  was 
elected  a  Director  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1830,  and  not  only  has  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  office  with  marked  fidelity  and  acceptableuess 
ever  since,  but  has  been  honored  with  the  position 
of  President  of  the  Board  for  several  years.  Dr. 
Snodgrass,  in  addition  to  his  pulpit  power,  wields  a 
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vigorous  pen.  He  has  pnbli.shed  a  small  but  valu- 
able volume  on  "  Perfectionism,"  a  duodecimo,  con- 
taining thirteen  able  lectures  on  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession, a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Rev.  John  M. 
JIason,  D.  D.,  one  on  Missions,  which  was  preached 
before  the  General  Assembly,  and  one  on  the  Tri- 
umphs of  the  Redemption  over  the  Apostacy,  which 
appears  in  the  "  Murray  Street  Discourses."  Amidst 
the  infirmities  of  declining  years  he  is  active  in  doing 
good,  and  enjoys  very  justly  the  confidence  and 
esteem,  not  only  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  but 
also  of  the  entire  Church  to  which  his  life-work  has 
been  devoted. 

Snodgrass,  ■William  T.,  merchant,  was  born 
in  Shippenslnirg,  I'a.,  on  September  ITth,  1813.  He 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.     His  father,  William 


Snodgrass,  was  an  extensive  merchant  in  Cumberland 
county,  and  was  a  man  of  precision  and  sterling 
integrity.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  his 
father's  store,  to  be  initiated  into  the  routine  of  Imsi- 
ness,  whei'e  lie  learned  that  systematic  and  prompt 
management  of  business  matters  which  characterized 
him  through  life.  At  fifteen  he  was  left  alone  in 
Philadelphia,  but,  shunning  evil  associations,  he 
spent  his  leisure  time  in  study,  and  for  five  years  it 
was  hiscustom  to  devote  three  hours  daily  to  mental 
culture.  Starting  with  a  capitiil  of  a  few  dollais, 
and  refusing  all  aid  from  rich  or  jioor  relations,  by 
the  power  of  his  own  industry,  energy  and  merit,  he 
rose  to  the  highly  creditable  jjosition  which  lie  occu- 
pied in  the  merc;intile  world.  The  fine  building  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Market  streets, 
Philadelphia,  is  a  worthy  monumeut  to  the  ability 
of  a  man  who  carved  out  his  own  fortune,  and  edu- 
cated to  his  business  forty-nine  young  men. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  city  in  which  he  so  long  resided,  and  was  a 
prominent  and  useful  member  of  the  Alexander 
Church,  and  subsequently  of  the  West  Arch  Street 
Presbyterian  Church.  Whilst  he  was,  by  birth, 
training  and  conviction,  a  Presbyterian,  his  religious 
sentiments  were  liberal,  and  he  was  strongly  dis- 
posed to  fraternize  with  and  aid  all  evangelical 
Christians.  Exacting  as  an  employer,  he  placed  every 
young  man  upon  his  own  merit,  but  his  active  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  concerned  them  drew  them  near 
to  him,  and  made  them  feel  that  in  him  they  had 
more  than  a  friend.  To  the  world  generally,  he  was 
a  pleasant,  courteous,  and  benevolent  gentleman.  He 
departed  this  life  in  the  Autumn  of  1874. 

Sno'wden,  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  On 
the  24th  of  November  1790,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Cranbury,  N.  .J. 
His  ministry  was  a  short  one,  but  filled  with  labor 
and  crowned  with  fruit.  He  died  February  20th, 
1797.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  in  preaching  his 
funeral  sermon,  said,  "The  best  eulogy  of  Gilbert 
Tennent  Snowden  would  be  a  faithful  history  of  him- 
self." 

Sno-wden,  Rev.  Nathanael  Randolph,  a 
graduate  of  I'rinceton  College  in  1787,  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  in  1794  ;  for  a  time 
was  Tutor  in  Dickinson  College,  and  was  settled  over 
the  churches  of  Harrisburg,  Paxtou  and  Deny, 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  labored  about  three  years, 
with  zeal  and  success.  After  resigning  these  charges, 
he  supplied  many  congregations,  but  made  no  per- 
manent settlement.     He  died  November  od,  1850. 

Sno'wden,  Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  a  brother  of 
Gilbert  T.  Snowden,  of  the  class  of  1783,  at  Prince- 
ton College,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  I'resbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  April  24th,  1794,  and  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Princeton,  on 
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the  25th  of  November  following.  This  charge  Mr. 
Suowden  resigued  April  29th,  1801,  on  account  of  ill 
ln'alth.  He  w;is  afterwards  settled  successively  at 
Whitesboro,  New  Hartford,  and  Sackett's  Harbor,  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  died  suddcul}',  in  May, 
1845. 

Snyder,  Rev.  Henry,  the  son  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Snyder,  was  born  in  Steijheusburg,  Frederick 
county,  Va.,  December  2d,  1814.  He  graduated  at 
.Tefferson  College  in  1838;  studied  theology  privately; 
was  licensed  by  Ohio  Presbytery,  and,  in  1850,  was 
ordained  by  that  Presbytery  as  an  evangelist.  In 
1841  he  was  appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Jefferson  College,  Pa.  In  1843  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics.  He  resigned 
in  18.50,  and  in  1851  he  was  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Centre  College,  Ky.,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
In  1853  he  removed  to  Bridgcton,  N.  J.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  removed  to  Winchester,  Va.,  and  in 
18.56  he  wiis  stated  supply  to  the  Church  at  Amelia 
Court  Hou.se,  Va.  In  1857  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Hanipden-.Sidney  College,  Va., 
and  held  the  position  until  1860.  His  death  occurred 
February  22d,  1866.  Mr.  Snyder  was  well  read  in 
English  literature,  had  a  clear  and  logical  mind,  with 
a  tiiste  for  metaphysical  thought.  He  was  quick  in 
discernment  of  the  character  of  others,  a  remarkable 
conversationalist,  genial  in  his  spirit,  equable  in  his 
temper  and  animated  by  a  very  simple  faith  in  the 
Redeemer. 

Somerville,  Hon.  Henderson  M.,  was  born  in 
Madison  county,  Virginia,  March  2i5d,  1837.  In  the 
Fall  of  the  same  year  his  father  emigrated  to  Ala- 
baniii.  He  gi'aduated  at  the  University  of  Al.abama 
in  1856,  and  in  Cumberland  University  Law  School, 
Lcl)anon,  Tenn.,  1859.  He  edited  the  Memphis 
Daily  Appeul,  1860-62;  was  Tutor  of  Mathematics, 
Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  University  of  Alabama, 
1862-65,  and  Professor  of  Law  in  the  same  Univer- 
sity, 1873-83.  In  1880,  he  was  appointed  Associate 
JiLStice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  and  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eminent  ability  and 
learning  in  his  profession,  and  by  the  clear,  forcible 
and  .satisfactory  character  of  his  decisions. 

In  1867  he  was  ordained  and  instixllcd  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  church  at  Tuskaloosa,  of  which  he  had 
been  for  some  time  a  member,  and  served  acceptably 
and  usefully  in  that  office  until  his  removal  to 
another  congregation  in  1883.  He  was  also,  for  a 
number  of  -years,  an  efficient  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath  school,  and  has  been  from  its  organization  a 
valu.able  member  of  the  General  A.ssembly's  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Institute  for  training  colored 
ministers. 

Son  of  Grod.  This  title  is  continually  given  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  appropriated  l)y  him  it 
is  a  full  proof  of  his  divinity  (Luke  i,  32;  x.\ii,  70, 
71;  Rom.  i,  4). 

The  title  was  applied  to  Adam,  who  had  no  human 


father  (Luke  iii,  38).  And  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
other  men,  as  the  creatures  of  God's  hand,  and  still 
more  as  received  into  his  reconciled  family  by  adop- 
tion, ni.iy  be  called  God's  sons  (Hos.  i,  10;  John  i, 
12;  Acts  vii,  28,  29;  Rom.  viii,  14;  Gal.  iii,  26;  iv, 
5-7;  1  John  iii,  1,  2).  But  it  was  evidently  with  a 
much  higher  meaning  that  our  Lord  is  termed  ' '  The 
Son  of  God."  For  the  Jews  rightly  judged  that  by 
the  assumption  of  this  title  he  laid  claim  to  equality 
with  God,  and,  regarding  it  as  blasphemy,  and  a 
breach  of  the  fir.st  commandment,  they  determined 
to  put  him  to  death  (John  v,  17,  18) ;  in  fact,  it  was 
on  this  charge  that  ultimately  they  condemned  him. 
And  that  it  was  not  in  the  loxver  and  common  sense 
that  Christ  claimed  God  as  his  Father,  is  e%^dent 
from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  correct  the  Jews'  opin- 
ion; which  most  unquestionably  he  would  have  done, 
had  they  been  under  a  mistake  in  supposing  him  to 
have  broken  the  great  commandment  of  the  law. 

Wliitby  well  ob-serves,  in  his  note  on  Luke  xxii,  70, 
71,  that  the  Jews  did  not  expect  Messiah  to  be  more 
than  man.  The  title,  therefore,  "  Son  of  God," 
was  not  recognized  by  theni  as  appropriate  to  the 
Jlessiah.  However  clear  to  us  may  be  the  jiroofs 
deducible  from  the  Old  Testameut,  of  the  plurality 
of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  the  Jews  gen- 
erally did  not  aiiijreciate  their  f(jrce.  And  at  a  time, 
especially,  when  th"ey  were  piu'ged  from  their  former 
tendencies  to  idolatry,  they  maintained,  in  the 
strongest  way ,  the  unity  of  the  Most  High  God.  Now, 
it  was  no  offence  against  the  law  for  any  one  to  pro- 
claim himself  the  Jlessiah.  The  evidences  of  his 
claim  were  to  be  looked  at ;  and,  according  as  they 
were  trustworthy  or  not,  the  claim  would  be  admitted 
or  disallowed;  but  simply  to  have  made  it  roused  no 
indignation  among  his  countrymen,  although,  incase 
of  an  individual  obnoxious  on  other  grounds,  they 
might  make  it  a  ground  of  accusation  before  their 
Gentile  rulers,  that  the  claim  was  an  act  of  treason 
against  the  Roman  Csesar  ( Luke  xxiii,  2 ;  John  xix,  12). 
But  this  was  not  the  charge  on  which  our  Lord  was 
arraigned  before  the  high  priest,  and  which  the  Jew- 
ish law  made  capital.  "  We  have  a  law,"  they  said, 
' '  and  by  our  law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made 
Himself  the  Son  of  God."  It  was  impo.ssible  to 
deny  the  reality  of  the  miracles  ^vrought.  They 
were  acknowledged  by  the  people,  who  still 
doubted  whetlier  they  were  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  His  Messiahship  (vii,  31);  they 
could  not  be  gainsaid  by  the  very  rulers  (xi,  47). 
But  then  the  case  was  provided  for  in  the  law,  that, 
if  a  sign  or  a  wonder  was  exhibited  by  any  one  who 
transgressed  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  law, 
he  was  to  be  dealt  \\ith  as  a  false  prophet  (Dent, 
.xiii,  1-5).  Hence  the  keenness  of  the  .lews  to  con- 
vict Jesus  of  what  they  supposed  a  denial  of  the  first 
great  truth  of  their  religion.  And  with  all  their 
admixture  of  lower  motives,  we  may  fairly  admit 
that  they  believed  he  was  committing  a  grave  crime 
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and  (icscrved  the  punishiiK'nt  of  death.  This  the 
words  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  iii,  17)  and  of  St.  Paul  (1 
Cor.  ii,  8)  imply.  Hence  their  dissati.sfactiou  on  his 
trial  with  the  false  witness  urged  against  him.  It 
did  not,  if  admitted,  involve  a  capital  oftence.  So 
that  the  high  priest  had  to  put  him  to  the  proof 
(Luke  xxii,  70,  71).  And  in  his  judges'  mind  he 
was  convicted  hy  his  own  words,  in  open  court,  of  the 
gi-ossest  hla-sphemj',  when  he  declared,  in  answer  to 
the  adjuration  made  to  liim,  that  he  was  the  Sun  of 
God.  The  whole  of  this  proceeding  would  l)e  unin- 
telligible, if  we  did  not  allow  that  to  Jewish  ears 
this  declaration  distinctly  claimed  equality  with  God. 
And  if  we  were,  for  argument's  sake,  to  iraagiue  that 
in  the  heat  of  discussion  more  was  advanced  than 
would,  iu  cooler  moments,  be  maintained,  we  cannot, 
for  an  instant,  suppose  that  on  this  solemn  occasion, 
on  trial  before  the  highest  court  of  the  nation,  at  a 
crisis  on  which  so  much  depended,  Jesus  would  let 
himself  be  misconceived  and  condemned  to  death  for 
an  assumption  he  did  not  really  intend  to  make. 
The  inference,  then,  cannot  be  evaded.  Our  Lord 
claimed  to  be  one  with  the  Father  in  a  way  in  which 
no  mere  man  could  be  ;  and  the  ajjostles,  in  proi)a- 
gating  His  religion,  meant  to  claim  for  him  this 
divine  pre-eminence  (Mark  i,  . 50;  John  i,  18;  Acts,  iii, 
115,  2G  ;  Heb.  i,  2  ;  1  John  i,  3).  And  here  was  the 
great  mystery  of  Godliness.  He  that  was  the  highest 
stooped  to  be  the  lowest,  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

We  may  hence  see  the  force  of  the  acknowledg- 
ments made  by  the  devils  whom  Jesus  cast  out ;  they 
knew  him,  we  are  told,  not  merely  that  he  was  the 
Jlessiah,  but  that  he  was  the.Son  of  God  (Matt  ,  viii, 
2!);  Murk  ii,  24;  Luke  iv,  34,  41).  Hence,  too,  the 
declaration  to  I'eter  that  .such  a  recognition  could  not 
have  been  made  except  by  the  gracious  instruction  of 
the  Father  (Matt,  xvi,  16,  17),  and  the  special  com- 
mendation of  Nathanael  (John  i,  49,  50).  It  is  no 
sufficient  objection  tliat  the  disciples  wavered  in  their 
faith;  they  were  the  rather  likely  to  waver  when 
they  saw  one  whom  they  had  begun  to  believe  more 
than  human  apparently  unable  to  deliver  himself 
fiom  a  shameful  death.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  the  .lews  is  thus  quite  evident 
when  .Ifsus questioned  them,  "  ^\'hoseSon  is  Christ?"' 
They  said  at  once,  "David'.s."  But,  when  he  further 
enquired,  how  David  then  called  him  Lord,  they, 
from  their  ignorance  of  Messiah's  divine  nature,  could 
not  answer  (Matt,  xxii,  41-46). 

Son  of  Man.  A  phrase  used  to  signify  man  gen- 
erally (Numb,  xxiii,  19;  Job  xxv,  6;  xxxv,  8;  Ps. 
viii,  4;  cxliv,  3;  Heb.  ii,  0).  It  was  the  ordinary 
designation  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  when  God  ad- 
dressed him  (e.  g.  Ezek.  ii,  1,  3,  6,  8).  It  was  also 
once  given  to  Daniel  (Dan.  viii,  17).  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  Aramaic  idiom,  equivalent  to  "man, "in 
common  vise  in  the  region  where  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 
resided.  Thus  we  find  it  perpetually  occurring  in 
the  Syriae  version;  as  for  example,  "  The  first  sou  of 


m.an,  Adam,  was  a  living  soul;"  "The  first  son  of 
man,  earthly,  of  the  earth,  the  second  son  of  man,  the 
Lord  from  heaven  "  (1  Cor.  xv,  4.5,  47).  It  is,  further, 
the  phrase  used  in  that  remarkable  vision  in  which 
Daniel  saw  One,  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  brought  to  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  and  invested  with  a  .sovereignty 
that  should  include  all  nations,  and  that  should  never 
be  destroyed  (Dan.  vii,  13,  14).  That  this  liad  a 
Messianic  reference  cannot  l>e  doubted.  And  there- 
fore, when  our  Lord  so  designated  him.sclf  (Matt,  viii, 
20;  i.\,  6,  and  elsewhere)  he  announced  himself  as  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  manifested  in  human  form, 
revealing  the  mystery  of  the  two  natures  in  one  per- 
son. The  Jews  seem  fully  to  have  understood  what 
he  meant;  they  saw  that  he  claimed  an  idintity 
as  "Son  of  man"  with  the  Deity,  the  "Soflof  (iod" 
(Luke  xxii,  69,  70;  comp.  John  xii,  34).  Stephen 
uses  this  title  of  Christ  (Acts  vii,  56);  with  this 
exception,  in  the  gospels  and  apostolic  history  it  is 
applie<l  to  him  only  by  himself. 

Soul.  That  sentient,  rational,  conscious,  account- 
able part  or  principle  in  man  which  distinguishes  his 
life  from  mere  animal  existence.  Thus  Gfld  formed 
the  body  of  our  first  parents  from  the  dust  of  the 
gi-ound,  and  then  "  breathed  into  his  nostrils  tlie 
breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul  "  (Gen. 
ii,  7). 

There  are  many  curious  questions  on  the  nature, 
origin,  powers  and  mode  of  existence  of  the  soul, 
which  have  been  debated  with  much  earnestness  l)y 
ingenious  men.  Discussion  on  these  would  be  out 
of  place  in  the  present  work.  Neither  need  the 
liantheistic  notion  be  dwelt  on,  that  the  soul  is  "a 
mere  attribute  of  the  universal  substance  and  a 
correlate  of  extension,"  or  "a  vanishing  point  in  the 
eternal  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  absolute. "  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  pantheistic  theory  is 
opposed  to  our  consciousness,  becau.se  it  denies  our 
individual  personality,  and  does  not  admit  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and,  still  worse,  it  ds  opposed  to 
our  moral  and  religious  consciousness,  for  it  denies 
moral  distinctions,  or,  if  it  at  all  recognizes  a  differ- 
ence between  good  and  evil,  it  really  ascribes  to  God 
all  the  error  and  crime  under  which  men  suffer.  It 
must  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that  such  a  theory  con- 
tradicts not  only  Scripture,  1)ut  the  plain  principles 
of reason. 

It  is  doubted  how  far  the  earlier  fathers  of  man- 
kind understood  the  immortality  or  separate  exist- 
ence of  the  soul.  Unquestionably,  the  later  revelation 
disclosed  much  which  had  previously  been  veiled,  so 
that  Christ  may  most  properly  be  said  to  have 
"brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the 
gospel  "  (2  Tim.  i,  10).  But  surely  the  ancients  were 
not  in  perfect  darkness  on  such  a  matter.  The  trans- 
lation of  Enoch,  even  if  there  had  been  no  other  kind 
of  teaching,  must  have  read  thoughtful  men  a 
striking  les.son  (Gen.  v,  24).  And  certainly,  if  "the 
sacrifices  of  the  dead  "  were  eaten,  some  notion  must 
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liave  been   eutertaiued  of  the  eouscious  state  of  the 
dead  (Ps.  cvi,  28). 

When  the  body  dies  the  soul  still  lives  ;  it  has  not 
immediately  its  final  and  complete  position;  for  body 
and  soul  must  be  again  united,  in  order  that  tlie  whole 
man  may  have  his  suitable  life.  What  the  Scripture 
reveals  of  the  separate  state  of  the  faithful  is  very 
interesting.  This  is  described  as  "  a  state  of  rest,  a 
state  of  consciously  living  to  God,  a  state  of  being 
with  Christ,  a  state  of  paradisaical  bliss,  a  state  of 
mutual  recognition  and  of  holy  fellowship,  a  state  of 
victory  and  of  assurance  of  reward,  a  state  of  earnest 
expectation. "  The  condition  of  those  who  have  lived 
in  ungodliness  may  be  gathered  from  the  awful  para- 
ble of  thp  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (lAxke  xvi,  19-31). 
At  the  Lord's  coming  all  men  shall  rise  again  with 
their  bodies,  "some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt  "  (Dan.  xii,  2;  Matt. 
XXV,  46).  The  practical  conclusion,  and  one  of  the 
weightest  importance,  therefore,  is  that  all  care  must 
be  exercised,  all  means  used,  for  "the  salvation  of 
the  .soul"  (Matt,  xvi,  20). 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  Foreign 
Missionary  Work  of.  The  foreign  missionary 
work  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  antedates 
its  own  existence  as  a  separate  and  independent 
branch  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Its 
membership  co-operated  heartily  with  the  general 
Presbyterian  Church  in  promoting  this  great  cause, 
from  the  time  that  that  Church  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  conducting  the  foreign  missionary  work 
upon  its  own  responsiVjility  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  in  186L 

During  this  period  of  ('O-operation,  extending  over 
more  than  twenty  years,  Southern  Presbyteriaus  were 
in  no  respect  behind  their  Northern  brethren  as  to  the 
zeal,  energy  and  liberality  with  which  the  common 
cause  was  supported.  The  Church  had  in  her  bosom 
at  the  time  of  her  .separation  many  sons  and  daughters 
who  had  spent  the  prime  of  their  lives  in  this  great 
cause,  as  well  iis  others  who  were  still  engaged  in  it. 
She  was  not  a  stranger,  therefore,  to  the  missionary 
work  nor  indifferent  to  its  claims,  when  called  by 
the  providence  of  God  to  take  a  share  in  it  upon  her 
own  responsibility. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861,  the 
author  of  this  sketch,  who  had  been  acting  as  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  General  Presbyterian 
Church  for  a  number  of  years,  returned  to  his  native 
home  in  South  Carolina,  and  called  upon  the  churchf  s  } 
in  that  region  to  undertake  the  support  of  the  Mis- 
sions in  the  Southwestern  Indian  Territory.  They 
had  previously  been  supported  by  the  joint  contribu- 
tions of  the  North  and  the  South,  but  were  now,  as 
the  results  of  the  war,  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  Northern  Board.  This  call  was 
promptly  and  heartily  responded  to,  and  the  work 
was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  provisional 
committee,    located     in   Columbia,   S.   C,   until   tlie 


meeting  of  the  convention,  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  the 
following  Autnmu,  for  the  purpose  of  orgainzing  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  is 
therefore  cotemporaneous  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  itself,  though  in  its  practical  operations,  as 
has  just  been  shown,  it  really  antedates  the  origin 
of  the  Church.  The  organization  of  the  mi.ssionary 
work  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  itself.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Mi.ssions,  as  it 
existed  in  the  former  united  Church,  was  entirely  re- 
jected, and  the  whole  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
work  was  entrusted  to  an  executive  committee  of 
eleven  persons,  whi<'h  was  responsible  directly  to  the 
General  Assemblj',  and  not  to  any  Board. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war  the  operations 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  were 
nece.ssarily  confined  to  the  Southwestern  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, except  that  for  a  few  years  pecuniary  aid  was 
extended  to  such  missionaries  from  the  South  as  were 
laboring  in  the  more  distant  field.  The  work  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  war, 
was  extended  to  the  four  principal  tribes  occupying 
that  territory,  viz. ,  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws;  in  fact,  they  not  only  sus- 
tained the  work  that  had  been  previously  conducted 
by  the  united  Church,  but  enlarged  it  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  In  the  Summer  of  1867,  when  the 
Southern  people  were  still  feeling  the  desolating 
effects  of  the  war,  Rev.  Elias  B.  Inslee,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Church,  and  w  ho  had  been  a 
missionary  in  China  for  a  number  of  years  before  the 
war,  w;ts  sent  back  as  our  first  representative  to  that 
land,  to  open  a  new  mission.  Miss  Ronzone,  a  native 
of  Itiily,  but  residing  at  the  South,  a  member  of  one 
of  our  Southern  churches,  was  sent  to  Italy  to  open  a 
school  there  in  connection  with  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Waldensian  Church.  In  the  Summer  of  1868 
eight  new  missionaries  were  appointed  to  the  mis- 
sionary work,  one  of  whom  was  sent  to  explore 
Brazil  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  mis- 
sion in  that  part  of  the  world,  whilst  three  newl}'- 
ordained  missionaries  were  sent  to  reinforce  the 
mission  at  Hangchow,  established  by  Mr.  Inslee  the 
year  before. 

Thus  the  work  went  on,  until  missions  were  firmly 
established  outside  of  our  own  country,  at  Matamoras, 
in  Mexico;  at  Cearr^,  Pernambuco  and  Campinas, 
in  Brazil;  at  Milan,  in  Italy;  at  Athens,  at  Volos 
and  Salonica,  among  the  Greeks;  and  in  the  three 
great  cities  of  Hangchow,  Soochow  andChinkiang,  in 
the  Chinese  Empire. 

The  representatives  of  the  Southern  Presbj'terian 
Church  are,  therefore,  preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  six  separate  nationalities,  and  in  as  many 
different  languages.  They  occupy,  outside  of  our 
own  country,  three  principal  stations  in  Mexico,  viz.: 
at  Matamoras,  Jeminez,  and  Victoria ;  three  in 
Brazil,   viz.:  at  Campinas,    Pernambuco  and  Ceara; 
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om-  in  Milan,  Italy;  three  among  the  Greeks,  viz.: 
at  Athens, Volo  and  Salonica;  three  in  the  Empire  of 
China,  viz. ;  at  Haugchow,  Soochow  and  Chinkiang. 
The  whole  missionary  force  employed  in  the  work 
consists  of  fifty-two  missionary  laborers  from  this 
country,  and  fifty-six  trained  native  laborers,  making 
one  hundred  and  eight  in  all.  As  many  as  forty-five 
individual  churches  have  been  organized,  and  there 
have  been  gathered  into  those  churches,  a.s  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  about  1800  native  converts,  of  whom 
150  were  brought  into  the  fold  during  the  last  year. 

The  educational  operations  comprise  four  boarding 
schools  for  boys,  in  which  there  are  130  pupils  ;  six 
boanling  schools  for  girls,  in  which  there  are  160 
pnpils;  ten  day  schools  with  200  scholars;  and  four 
theological  training  classes,  in  which  there  are  twehe 
young  men  who  are  being  trained  for  the  immediate 
worlc  of  the  ministry,  making,  in  all,  about  500  native 
youths  who  are  being  trained  to  help  in  the  mis- 
sionary work. 

Our  missionary  brethren  at  most  of  the  stations 
above  mentioned  have  done  important  work  in  the 
way  of  translating  and  circulating  religious  intelli- 
gence among  the  people  by  whom  they  are  surrounded, 
and  in  this  way  it  is  believed  that  thou.sands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  immortal  beings  have 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Christian  salvation. 

Sparrqw^,  Patrick  J.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Lin- 
coln county,  N.  C,  in  1802.  His  father  dying  when 
he  was  quite  young,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  work  away  from  home  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  his  mother  and  the  other  children.  His  industry 
and  his  fondness  for  books  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
employer,  who  secured  for  him  a  place  in  the  classical 
school  of  Rev.  Samuel  William-son,  in  the  adjoining 
district  in  South  Carolina.  Here  he  studied  for 
eighteen  months.  Here  ended  all  the  literary  in- 
struction he  ever  received  from  teachers.  He  was 
received  under  the  care  of  Bethel  Presbytery,  and 
began  to  teach,  and  to  study  privately  for  a  few  years. 
In  1826  he  was  licensed  by  his  Presbytery,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Concord  Presbytery,  N.  C,  where  he  under- 
took the  charge  of  several  churches,  successively,  in 
his  native  county,  and  at  the  same  time  teaching  in 
schools.  In  1834  he  took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Salisbury,  N.  C,  and  preached  with  great 
acceptance  for  two  years.  In  1836,  in  conjunction 
with  Rev.  R.  H.  Morrison,  he  undertook  to  raise 
funds  for  the  endowment  of  Davidson  College,  and 
meeting  with  eminent  success,  he  was  chosen  the  first 
Professor  of  Languages,  in  the  infaut  college,  and 
began  his  labors  there  in  1837.  After  two  years' 
labor  there,  he  became  pastor,  in  1841,  of  the  Col- 
lege Church,  at  Hampden-Sidney,  Va.  A  little  later 
he  became  President  of  Hampden-Sidney  College. 
Here  he  entered,  with  great  ardor,  into  a  fuller 
course  of  studies,  spending  whole  nights  Vith  his 
books,  and  thus  making  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  his 
early  training.    In  1847,  he  chose  to  resign  the  presi- 


dency, in  consequence  of  the  disordered  state  of  the 
college.  He  removed  to  Alabama  in  1848,  and  after 
preaching  and  teaching  in  several  places,  he  died  at 
Cahaba,  Ala.,  November  10th,  1867.  Dr.  Sparrow 
possessed  splendid  natural  talents,  with  great  energy 
and  vast  capacity  for  labor,  and  courage  to  undertake 
the  most  dillicnlt  task  and  achieve  success.  Wliile 
at  Hampden-Sidney,  in  his  paling  days,  he  not  only 
preached  to  a  congregation  made  up  of  professors  and 
.students,  governed  the  college  and  taught  his  classes, 
but  also  wrote  out,  in  a  few  months,  a  full  course  of 
lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.  He  was  always  ready 
to  preach,  and  few  could  enchain  attention  or  sway 
an  audience  as  he  could. 

Tlie  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  .struggle 
with  that  fell  destroyer,  consumption.  In  his  last 
illness  he  suffered  great  pain,  but  expressed  the  de- 
sire, like  Newton,  "to thank  God  for  all,  but  mostly 
for  the  severe. ' ' 

Spear,  Samuel  T.,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Ballston 
Spa,  N.  Y.,  March  4th,  1812.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  and 
studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beman,  of  Troy. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  183.5,  and  the 
same  year  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Pres- 
bytcriau  Church  of  Lausingburg.  In  1843  he  was 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  South  Presbyterian  Church 
Brooklyn,  where  he  remained  about  twenty-seven 
years.  Subsequently  he  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Independent. 

Dr.  Spear  is  courteous  in  his  manners  and  affable 
in  conversation,  and  yet  is  characterized  by  a 
measure  of  reserve.  He  never  for  a  moment  lays 
aside  his  clerical  character,  and  in  all  his  social 
life  exhibits  much  seriousness  and  reflection.  No 
one  can  doubt  his  eminent  piety,  his  earnest  desire 
to  be  practically  useful  in  his  sphere,  and  his  con- 
scientiousness of  word  and  deed.  Always  calm, 
thoughtful  and  wise,  he  is  a  safe  guide  to  all  who 
seek  his  counsel,  and  he  is  ever  found  changeless  in 
principle  and  faithful  to  duty.  His  mind  is  deeply 
philosophical.  He  is  a  reader  of  large  research,  and 
altogether  a  most  laborious  student.  As  a  writer,  he 
is  marked  by  vigor,  originality  and  independence. 
Besides  frequent  contributions  to  Reviews,  he  has 
publi.shed  a  bound  volume,  entitled  "Family 
Power,"  and  a  number  of  valuable  sermons,  among 
which  are,  "Conquest  of  the  World  by  Faith," 
"The  Law  of  Grace,"  "Christ  in  the  Believer," 
"Religious  Conversation,"  "The  Future  of  Chris 
tianity,"  " The  Retributive  Power  of  Memory,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

Speece,  Conrad,  D.  D.  This  name  is  well 
worthy  a  place  among  those  whom  the  good  would 
love  to  remember.  "He  who  bore  it, ' '  says  one  who 
knew  him  intimately,  "was  a  true  son  of  Virginia, 
was  born,  lived,  and  died  in  her  bosom.  He  was 
great  among  the  greatest  of  her  preachers,  few  pro- 
claiming the  gospel  moreabundantlj',  or  more  power- 
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fully.  A  inau,  too,  of  ackiiowledgeil  gfiiius  and 
leaining,  of  sincere  piety,  of  warm  friendships,  of 
attractive  social  qualities,  altogether  making  him  the 
life  of  every  company  he  entered.'' 

Dr.  Speece  was  born  in  New  London,  Bedford 
county,  Va.,  November  7th,  1776;  entered  a  gram- 
mar school  near  that  place,  then  became  a  student  of 
the  Academy  of  Liberty  Hall,  since  changed  to  Wash- 
ington College.  His  teacher  in  theology  was  the 
Rev.  William  Graham.  In  the  Spring  of  1799,  he 
became  a  Tutor  in  Hampden-Sidney  College,  and  on 
April  9th,  1801,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gosjiel  by 
the  PresM'tery  of  Hanover.  In  the  Autumn  of  this 
year  he  wa.s  appointed  as  a  kind  of  general  missionary, 
in  which  character  his  labors  were  .spread  over  a  large 
part  of  Eastern  Virginia,  as  well  as  along  the  extent 
of  the  great  valley  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1803,  he  commenced  preaching  to  a  church  in 
Montgomery  county,  Md. , called  ' '  Captain  John, ' '  and 
was  installed  its  pastor,  April  2'2d,  1804,  but  im- 
paired health  led  to  the  resignation  of  this  relation  in 
April,  1805.  During  180(3,  he  preached  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Goochland  and  Fluvanna,  and  then,  until 
1812,  in  the  counties  of  Powhatan  and  Cumberland. 
Va.  In  October,  1813,  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
Augusta  Church,  to  which  he  had  received  a  unani- 
mous call.  Here  was  the  field  of  his  labors  for  about 
twenty-two  years,  and  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred February  17th,  1836.  In  the  final  hour  he 
expressed  to  all  around  him  his  entire  confidence  in 
the  Saviour. 

Dr.  Speece  was  a  sincere  and  good-hearted  Chris- 
tian, void  of  enthusiasm,  and  hence,  not  of  the  class 
called  revival  preachers.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
had  a  place  among  the  more  eminent  preachers  of  his 
day.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  faitliful  and  laborious.  As 
a  ruler  in  the  Church  of  God,  his  services  were  of 
great  value.  He  was  specially  active  iu  promoting 
the  benevolent  operations  of  the  day.  The  most  con- 
siderable production  of  his  penis  "The  Mountiiin- 
eer, "  a  small  volume,  containing  fifty-six  papers, 
written  in  1813-1816,  and  after  the  manner  of  "  The 
S2)eetator."  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  writer,  and 
some  of  the  pieces  are  of  great  excellence.  He  also 
published  a  number  of  sermons,  one  of  which  was 
preached  by  appointment  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly, May  21st,  1810. 

Speer,  Rev.  "William,  was  born  within  the 
bounds  of  Upjier  Jlarsh  Creek  Chiu'ch,  in  what  is 
now  Adams  County,  Pa.  He  graduated  at  Carlisle, 
at  the  age  of  t\venf3'-four,  in  1788,  and  remained 
there  until  1791,  in  the  only  theological  class  taught 
by  Dr.  Nisliet,  with  whom  he  was  a  favorite  student. 
His  piety  was  of  an  ardent  and  self  denying  type, 
and  his  style  of  preaching  most  searching  and  solemn. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Falling  Spring  Church,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  from  1704  to  1797. 

Being  filled  with  a  missionary  spirit,  he  went  with 
some  excellent  families  to  Chillicothe,  the  seat  of  the 


new  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  thus 
became  the  first  chaplain  of  the  infant  State  of  Ohio. 
Domestic  atflictions  compelled  him  to  return  to  Penn- 
sylvania. From  18()-2  till  his  death,  in  1829,  bis  life 
was  spent  in  the  united  congregations  of  Greensburg 
and  Unity.  He  was  a  friend  of  missions,  and  an 
earnest  and  effective  advocate  of  sound  and  thorough 
education.  For  many  years  he  was  a  Trustee  of 
Washington  College,  and  was  the  first  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Allegheny.  Mr.  Speer  was  the  first  man  to  move 
in  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  the  errors  and  moral 
evils  of  Free  Masonry,  and  roused  the  Synod  to  adopt 
an  able  paper  on  the  sirbject,  in  1820.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  Rev.  W.  Speer,  I).  D.,for  many 
years  a  foreign  missionary,  and  for  some  time  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Speer,  ■William,  D.D.,  was  brought  up  iu  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  having  been  born  in  the  adjoining  county, 
Westmoreland,  April  24th,  1822.  He  graduated  at 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  in  1840,  after  which  he  studied 
medicine  till  1843.  He  studied  theology  at  Alle- 
gheny Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  on  April 
21st,  1846.  He  obeyed  an  urgent  call  from  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  to  go  to  Canton,  China,  and  sailed 
for  that  port,  July  20th,  1846.  After  learning  the 
language  and  performing  much  arduous  labor,  his 
wife  and  child  became  victims  to  the  climate,  and 
his  own  health  so  suffered  that,  his  physicians  pro- 
nouncing it  impossil)le  for  him  to  be  cured  in  that 
tropical  climate,  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
in  18.')0.  The  Board  of  Education  soon  engaged  his 
services  in  representing  that  cause  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, which  he  did  with  much  success.  When,  in 
the  years  18.51-52,  the  Chinese  from  Canton  province 
began  to  poirr  into  California  by  thousands,  in  search 
of  its  gold,  the  Board  of  Mi-ssions,  in  the  latter  year, 
again  called  upon  him  to  go  to  preach  to  them  Christ 
iu  their  own  language.  In  this  jjosition  he  was  emi- 
nently active  and  useful  for  several  years.  Exhausted 
in  health,  he  .spent  eight  years  in  eftbrts  to  recruit, 
which  it  pleased  God  to  bless,  aud  also  in  active  mis- 
sionary labor,  partly  in  the  Gulf  States  of  the  South, 
but  chiefly  iu  Wisconsin  and  Minne.sota.  In  1865 
the  Board  of  Education  called  him  to  the  position  of 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  at  the  reconstitution  of 
the  Board,  by  the  union  of  it  to  the  "  Permanent 
Committee  on  Education,"  which  was  the  organ  of 
the  late  New  School  branch  of  the  Church,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  same  ofBce  under  the  re- 
united Church.  Dr.  Speer  has  written  largely  for  the 
periodical  press.  He  has  also  published  a  number 
of  valuable  volumes.  He  is  a  genial  gentleman,  an 
earnest  Christian,  and  a  forcil)le  and  popular  writer. 

Spencer,  Rev.  Elihu,  D.D.,  was  born  at  East 
Haddam,  Conn.,  February  12th,  1721;  commenced  a 
course  of  literary  study  yvith  a  view  to  the  gospel 
ministrv.   in    March,   1740,    and    graluated    at  Yale 
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College  in  September,  1746.  After  his  graduation, 
on  tlie  rccommenilation  of  such  men  as  David  Brain- 
erd  and  Jonatlian  Edwards,  lie  undertook  a  mission 
among  tlie  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  with  a 
special  view  to  this  mission,  studied  the  hmguage  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  was  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  by  an  ordaining  council  in  Boston, 
September,  1748.  The  leadings  of  Providence,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  such  as  prevented  his 
accomplishing  what  he  and  his  friends  had  antici- 
pated in  this  department  of  evangelical  labor. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  instiilled  pastor  of  the  Presb3'- 
terian  Church,  Elizabcthtown,  N.  J.,  February  7th, 
1750,  in  which  relation  he  continued  about  six  years. 
In  17.53  he  was  elected  one  of  the  corporate  guardians 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  then  temporarily 
placed  at  Newark,  and  held  this  office  as  long  as  he 
lived.  In  17.56  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
.lamaica,  L.  I.,  where  he  remained,  accepfcibly  and 
usefully,  two  years  or  more,  when,  although  the 
congregation  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  his  leaving 
them,  he  accepted  an  appointment  of  Governor 
DeLancey,  of  New  York,  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
New  York  troops,  then  about  to  march  and  take 
their  place  in  the  French  War,  still  raging.  When 
his  services  as  chaplain  were  clo.sed,  he  labored 
several  years  in  the  contiguous  congregations  of 
Shrewsbury,  Middletown  Point,  Shark  Eiver  and 
Amboy,  N.  J.  In  the  year  1764,  the  Synod  of  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia,  having  reason  to  believe 
that  a  number  of  their  congregations  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  our  country,  and  especially  in  North  Caro- 
lina, were  in  an  unformed  and  irregular  state,  sent 
Mr.  Spencer  and  Rev.  Alexander  JlcWliorter,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  inform,  counsel  and  guide  them 
aright,  and  prepare  them  for  a  more  orderly  and 
editying  organization.  This  arduous  service  they 
rendered  with  much  skill  and  efficiency. 

Subsequently  Sir.  Spencer  was  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Gkiorge's,  in  Delaware,  for  five  years, 
greatly  to  the  accepbince  and  benefit  of  the  congre- 
gation. In  October,  1769,  he  beciirae  p;istor  of  the 
Church  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  continued  so  until  his 
death,  greatly  popular,  useful  and  beloved.  In  1775, 
at  the  request  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  that 
colony,  he  again  visited  North  Carolina,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Mc^V^lorter,  and  their  service  to  the  cause  of 
independence  was  very  valuable  in  the  influence  they 
exerted  upon  .several  important  settlements  in  that 
region  which  were  in  favor  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

Dr.  Spencer's  tomb  stands  in  the  cemetery  con- 
nected with  the  church  in  Trenton  and  liears  the 
following  in.scription : — 

"  Beneath  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev. 
Elihn  Spencer,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Trenton,  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1784,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 


his  age.  Possessed  of  fine  genius,  of  great  vivacity, 
of  eminent,  active  piety,  his  merits  as  a  minister  ami 
a  man  stand  above  the  reach  of  flattery.  Having 
long  edified  the  Church  by  his  talents  and  examj)le. 
and  finished  his  course  with  joy,  he  fell  asleep,  full 
of  faith  and  waiting  for  the  hope  of  all  saints." 

Spencer,  Ichabod  Smith,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Sulfield,  Conn.,  February  '23d,  1798.  He  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1«33,  with  a  high  reputation  for 
both  talents  and  scholarship,  took  charge  of  the 
grammar  school  in  Schenectady  for  three  yeare, 
during  which  he  acquired  great  di.stinction  as  a 
teacher,  and  then  engaged  in  the  study  of  theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Yates, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Union  College.  In 
1825  he  was  chosen  Principal  of  the  Academy  in 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  which  he  raised  to  a  command- 
ing position  among  the  primary  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  State.  Licensed  to  preach,  November 
1826,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  he  continued  his 
connection  with  the  academy  nearly  two  years  after 
this,  preaching  freqirently  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
neighboring  pulpits,  and  devoting  what  time  he 
could  spare  from  his  other  engagements,  to  theo- 
logical study. 

In  September.  1838,  he  was  installed  over  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Northampton,  Miuss.,  as  col- 
league pastor  with  the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams.  Here 
he  labored  with  remarkable  success  three  years  and 
a  half.  In  March,  1833,  he  became  pastor  of  a  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  was  his 
last  field  of  ministerial  labor.  This  Church,  which 
was  in  its  infancy  when  he  took  charge  of  it,  grew 
under  his  ministrations,  into  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  efficient  churches  in  the  Presbyterian 
Denomination.  In  1836,  he  accepted  the  Professor- 
.ship  Extraordinary  of  Biblical  History  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
retained  it  for  about  four  years.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  fouuders  and  original  directors  of  that  Institu- 
tion. He  died,  November  33d,  1854,  passing  away 
in  perfect  peace,  and  in  the  joyful  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality. 

Dr.  Spencer  excelled  as  a  preacher.  There  was  a 
large  commingling  of  the  "Son  of  Consolation"'  with 
the  "Son  of  Thunder"  in  his  character.  Whilst  he 
was  often  tender  to  weeping,  he  was  fearle-ss  in  his 
rebuke  of  wickedness.  In  his  style  and  manner  of 
preaching  he  was  manly,  strong,  and  energetic, 
rather  than  rhetorical.  As  a  pa.stor,  he  was  emi- 
nently faithful,  aud  his  life  was  peculiarly  exem- 
plary. His  chief  publications  were:  "A  Pastor's 
.•sketches,  or  Conversations  with  Anxious  Inqijirers 
respecting  the  Way  of  Salvation,"  and,  "A  Pastor's 
Sketches,  Second  Series,"  which  have  had  a  wide 
circulation  at  home  and  abroad. 

Spencer,  Rev.  ■William  Henry,  was  born  in 
Madison,  Conn.,  October  13th,  1813;  graduated  from 
the   University  of  New   York;  studied   theology  at 
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Auburn  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1845, 
which  he  continued  to  be  until  1850.  He  was  subse- 
quently pastor  of  the  First  Prcsbj'terian  Church, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1850-4;  Secretary  of  the  Assembly's 
Committee  of  Publicatiou,  Philadelphia,  1855-G;  pas- 
tor at  Kock  Island,  111.,  1857-8,  and  of  Westminster 
Church,  Chicago,  111.,  18.59-61.  He  was  Trustee  of 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1849-51.  He  died  at 
Chicago,  February  ITtli,  1861. 

Spilman,  Rev.  Benjamin  F.,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Nancy  (Rice)  Spilman,  was  born  in  Garrard 
county,  Kentucky,  August  17th,  1796.  His  parents 
were  from  Virginia,  and  emigrated  to  Kentucky 
among  the  early  pioneers.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College,  Pa.,  in  1822,  and  studied  theology  with  Rev. 
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Dr.  G.  Wilson,  of  ChilUcothe,  Ohio.  He  was  licensed 
liy  Chillicothe  Presbj-terj',  in  1823  ;  ordained  and  in- 
atiiUed,  by  Muhlenburgh  Presbytery,  pastor  of  Sharon 
Church,  111.,  in  1824.  Here  he  labored,  dividing  his 
time  among  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and 
AVaba.sh  rivers,  for  two  years,  when  he  became  an 
itinerant  mi.ssionary  in  Middle  and  Southern  Illinois. 
In  1826  he  organized  the  Church  at  Shawneetown, 
111.,  and,  having  no  house  of  worship,  they  occupied 
warehouses  and  private  dwellings  until  1832,  when 
the  "Old  Log"  Church  was  erected;  this  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1842,  by  a  neat  brick  church.  Having  la- 
bored for  seventeen  years  as  an  itiuerant,  his  health 
began  to  give  way,  and  the  people  at  Shawneetown 
prevailed  upon  him  to  settle  and  become  their  pastor, 
which  he  did,  being  installed  by  Kaskaskia  Presby- 
tery, in  April,  1842.  In  1844  he  became  pastor  of 
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Chester  Church,  where  he  remained  until  1851 ;  he 
also  labored  at  Edwardsville,  whence  his  old  congre- 
giition  at  Shawneetown  called  him  back,  and  he  re- 
mained with  them  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
Jlay  3d,  1859.  Mr.  Spilman  was  a  hard-working 
missionary ;  for  over  thirty  years  he  labored  faithfully; 
possessing  a  robust  constitution,  a  warm  heart  and  a 
holy  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  he  was  never  idle 
and  seldom  sick ;  his  influence  for  good  will  long  be 
felt  in  the  .southern  part  of  Illinois. 

Spipdng,  George  La-wrence,  D.  D.,  the  .^oti 
of  George  B.  and  Elizabeth  (Jlonfort)  Spining,  wa,? 
born  in  Dayton,  O.,  May  loth,  1840.  His  classical 
course  was  taken  at  Hanover  College,  Wabash  College 
and  Highland  University,  the  latter  conferring  on  him 
the  honorary  titles  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Di^'inity.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the 
Seminary  of  the  Korthwest  (Chicago).  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Chicago,  in  1868,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  by 
the  same  Presbytery,  in  1869,  over  the  Church  at 
Hebron,  111.  He  sjient  eight  years  of  his  ministry  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  the 
First  Church  at  Kalamazoo,  Jilich.  He  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Woodland  Avenue  Church,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  in  December,  1880,  and  accepted,  as  the 
impaired  health  of  his  tamily  demanded  a  change  of 
climate.  Here  he  still  continues.  His  present  charge, 
with  650  members  and  1600  children,  presents  a 
promising  field  for  his  pulpit  power  and  pastoral 
fidelity. 

Dr.  Spining's  ministry  (from  a  human  judgment) 
has  thus  far  been  eminently  successful.  His  cluirches 
have  been  thoroughly  organized.  He  seems  to 
possess  the  secret  of  developing  the  activities  and 
working  forces  of  his  church.  He  h;is  few  equals  in 
the  pulpit.  His  style  of  preaching  is  Scriptural  and 
emotional,  rather  than  philosophical  or  intellectual, 
and  yet,  on  special  occasions,  he  exhibits  reserve 
forces,  indicating  great  intellectual  power.  He  has 
per.sonal  magnetism,  grace  of  diction,  and  special 
gifts  as  an  orator  He  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Asseml.ily  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in  1883. 

Spotswood,  John  Bos'well,  D.D.,is  a  native 
of  Virginia.  He  was  born  in  Dinwiddie  county, 
February  8th,  1808.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, in  1828,  after  which  he  was  for  a  time  a  teacher. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  Union  Seminary,  Va., 
and  Princeton  Seminary,  N.  J.  He  was  ordained  an 
evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  East  Hanover,  Octo- 
ber 19th,  1833.  He  was  stated  supply  at  Sussex,  Va., 
1834,  pastor,  1835-40;  stated  supply  at  Jit.  I'aran  and 
EUicott's  Mills,  Md.,  1840-2;  and  since  1842  has  been 
pastor  of  the  church  at  New  Castle,  Del.  Dr.  Spots- 
wood's  long  pastorate  at  New  Castle  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  Divine  blessing.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  sterling  worth.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  instructive 
and  solemn,  and  as  a  pastor,  very  attentive  to  his 
people,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  community-,  he  is 
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held  in  high  regard   for  personal   and   i)rofessional 
exeellenee. 

Sprague,  "William  Buel,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  was 
born  in  Audo\er,  Tolland  count}',  Conn.,  October 
16th,  1795.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1815; 
in  1816  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
after  studying  there  over  two  years,  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Association  of  Ministers  in  the  county 
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of  Tolland,  August  29th,  1818.  As  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
he  labored  with  great  assiduity  and  success  from 
Augu.st  25th,  1819,  until  July  21st,  1829,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Albanj',  N.  Y.,  over  which  he  was  installed  August 
26th,  1829.  In  Albany  he  had  a  pastorate  of  forty 
years'  duration,  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
steadfastness  and  warmth  of  attachment  existing 
through  all  that  protracted  period  between  himself 
and  his  large  and  intelligent  congregation,  and  even 
•  more  remarkable  for  the  vast  and  varied  labors  per- 
formed by  him.  He  has  been  well  and  truly  described 
as  "an  illustrious  man,  a  cultivated,  elegant,  vol- 
uminous, useful  and  poi)ular  preacher;  an  inde- 
fatigable and  successful  pastor;  an  unselfish  and 
devoted  friend;  loving,  genial,  pure,  noble;  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  thei'e  was  no  guile;  one  of 
the  most  child-like,  unsophisticated  and  charitable 
of  men." 

While  Dr.  Sprague  never  relaxed  his  pulpit  and 
pastoral  duties,  his  added  literary  labors  were  pro- 
digious, and  their  fruits  exceedingly  great.  He 
preached   nearly   two  huudi'ed   sermons   on   special 


public  occasions,  the  most  of  which  were  published. 
He  also  produced  a  large  number  of  biographies  and 
other  volumes  on  practical  religious  subjects.  But  the 
great  literary  work  of  his  life  was  his  "Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  "undertaken  when  he  was  fifty-seven 
years  old,  and  fini.shed  in  ten  large  octavo  volumes. 

On  December  20th,  1869,  Dr.  Sprague  was  released, 
at  his  own  request,  from  his  pastoral  charge  in 
Albany,  and  retired  to  Flushing,  L.  I.,  where  he 
passed  his  later  years,  which  were  a  serene  and  beau- 
tiful evening  to  his  industrious,  useful  and  eminent 
life.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of  the  divine 
favor,  and  looked  upon  the  approach  of  death  with  a 
strong  and  placid  faith.  He  gently  and  peacefully 
pas,sed  away,  May  7th,  1876,  and  his  remains  were 
taken  to  Albany  for  interment,  the  funeral  services 
being  held  in  the  church  of  which  he  had  been  so 
long  the  beloved  and  honored  pastor. 

Sprecher,  Samuel  P.,  D.  D.,  was  born  October 
7th,  18.39,  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  is  of  Lutheran 
parentage,  and  came  from  a  family  of  ministers  and 
professors  through  several  generations.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wittemberg  College  and  Seminarj',  and  was 
ordained  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  year  1860. 
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In  the  year  1872  he  changed  his  ecclesiastical  rela^ 
tions,  succeeding  Dr.  P.  H.  Fowler  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Uticii,  N.  Y.  In  the 
year  1879  he  succeeded  Dr.  James  Eells  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oakland,  Cal.  In 
December,  1882,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate 
of  Calvary  Presbj'terian  Church  of  San  Francisco,  and 
holds  that  position  at  the  present  time. 
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Dr.  Sprecher  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
popular  of  the  li\iug  preachers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  the  prime  of  manhood,  with  unimpaired 
pliysieal  health  and  euergy,  a  mind  expansive  and 
vigorous,  and  a  heart  warm  and  loving,  he  lives  to 
labor  and  labors  to  succeed.  The  marked  features  of 
his  pulpit  performances  are  a  presentation  of  the 
sultject  in  propositions  which  cover  the  ground  with- 
out surplusage,  a  logical  fairness  in  argument  which 
disarms  opposition  and  commands  approval,  and  the 
use  of  illustrations  which,  for  aptness  and  force,  fini.sh 
the  matter  aud  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  tlie  conclusions.  Preaching  without  notes,  he  is 
free  to  search  the  countenances  of  his  hearers  with 
his  kind  and  earnest  eye,  and  has  the  eyes  of  all 
fastened  upon  him  in  return.  With  a  voice  full, 
clear  and  sympathetic,  a  delivery  both  deliberate 
and  impassioned,  an  action  graceful  and  appropriate, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  element  is  wanting  to  con- 
stitute Dr.  Si)recher  a  model  preacher.  In  private 
intercourse  cheerful  and  entertiiining,  manifesting  a 
personal  interest  in  the  individual  members  of  his 
flock,  and  in  all  things  acting  wisely,  he  is  equally 
successful  as  a  pastor. 

Spring,  Gardiner,  D.D.,  wasthesonof  theRev. 
Samuel  Spring,  D.D.,  and  was  born  in  Newburyport, 
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Mass.,  February  24th,  1785.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  in  1805.  He  spent  fifteen  months  as  a 
classical  and  mathematical  teacher,  on  the  island  of 
Bermuda,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  the  study  of 
law.  For  a  short  time  he  practiced  law  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.      Determining  to  enter  the  ministry, 


he  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  after 
eight  months'  study  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1810,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  There  he  continued  for  more  than  lialf 
a  century,  and  by  his  pulpit  ability,  prudence,  dili- 
gence and  piety,  always  drew  around  him  a  wealthy, 
intelligent  and  devoted  people,  who  labored  with  him 
in  the  gospel. 

During  his  long  and  useful  pastorate  he  contin- 
ually used  the  press  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  preaching 
of  the  gosijel.  Among  the  more  important  works 
which  he  iiublished  are:  the  "Life  of  Samuel  J. 
Mills"  (1820);  "The  Sabbath  a  Blessing  to  Man;" 
"  Internal  Evidences  of  Inspiration  "  (1826);  a  "Dis- 
sertation on  the  Means  of  Regeneration"  (1827); 
"Fragments  from  the  Study  of  a  Pastor,"  "The 
Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  Bible,"  "The  Attrac- 
tions of  the  Cross,"  "  The  Bible  not  of  Man,"  "The 
Power  of  the  Pulpit,"  "The  Mercy-Seat,"  "The 
Contrast"  (1855);  "The  Mission  of  Sorrow"  (1862); 
and  "  Pulpit  Ministrations  "  (1864).  Dr.  Spring  was 
a  graceful  and  vigorous  writer,  aud  .some  of  his  works, 
beside  their  popularity  at  home,  were  republished 
abroad. 

Springer,  Rev.  John,  was  a  native  of  Delaware. 
After  graduating  at  Princeton  College,  in  1775,  he 
acted  as  Tutor  in  the  College,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Revolution  was  a  Tutor  in  Hampden-Sidney 
College,  Va.  'Wlien  Virginia  became  the  seat  of  war, 
he  removed  to  North  Carolina  and  opened  an  academy, 
and  from  thence  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  taught, 
with  distinguished  success,  at  'White  Hall  and  Cam- 
bridge. On  the  18th  of  October,  1788,  he  was  licensed 
by  Orange  Presbytery,  and  supplied  various  churches 
until  July  21st,  1790,  when  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  and  instiilled  pastor  of 
a  church  at  Washington,  Ga.,  the  services  taking 
place  under  the  shade  of  a  tall  tree,  there  being  no 
church  edifice.  Mr.  Springer  was  the  first  Presby- 
terian minister  ordained  South  of  the  Savannah  river, 
aud  the  first  minister  in  the  upper  part  of  Georgia. 
Besides  the  charge  of  his  churcli,  he  taught  an 
academy.  Mr.  Springer  was  an  attractive  preacher, 
and  delivered  his  discourses,  which  were  unwritten, 
with  uncommon  ease  and  eloquence.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1798. 

Springfield  (111.)  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  organized  on  the  3(lth  of  January, 
1828,  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Ellis,  under  the  name  of 
"Sangamon,"  with  the  following  members:  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth H.  Smith  (widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Blair 
Smith),  in  whose  room  the  church  was  organized, 
John  Moore,  James  White,  Elijah  Scott,  John  N. 
Moore,  Samuel  Reid,  William  Proctor,  Andrew 
Moore,  Josiah  Skillman,  Elizabeth  Moore,  Mary 
Moore,  Margaret  Moore,  Catharine  Moore,  Jane 
Reid,  Phcebe  Moore,  Jane  Scott,  Nancy  R.  Humph- 
ries, Ann  lies    and  Olive  Slayton.      Elders :    John 
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Moore,  Samuel  Reid,  Isaiah  Stilhnan,  and  John  N. 
Moore. 

The  church  thiis  organized  was  ■without  a  pastor 
or  house  of  worship.  The  first  effort  was  to  secure  a 
minister,  and  aj>plication  was  made  immediately  to 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  for  assistance  in  this 
direction.  The  Society  sent  to  the  infant  church  the 
Eev.  John  G.  Bergen,  of  the  Presljytery  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.  Mr.  Bergen  arrived  about  the  middle 
of  December,  1828.  The  church  then  had  twenty- 
eight  names  on  the  roll  of  communicants.  Services 
were  held  in  the  school-house,  and  alternated  between 
Springfield  and  Indian  Point.  The  bounds  of  the 
congregation  included  all  the  territory  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles,  some  members  atten<ling  from 
Irish  Grove.  After  arriving  in  Springfield,  and  mak- 
ing the  ac(.|uaiiitance  of  the  community,  Sir.  Bergen 
announced  his  intention  to  stay,  to  labor  and  die 
with  this  people,  and  his  first  exhortation  was,  "Let 
us  arise  and  build. ' '  The  Church  responded  to  the 
call,  and  resolved  at  once  to  undertake  the  building 
of  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  Dr.  John  Todd, 
Dr.  Gershon  Jayne,  Elijah  Slater,  Wa.shingtoii  lies, 
David  S.  Taylor,  John  B.  Mofifit  and  Samuel  Keid 
were  appointed  trustees.  Mr.  Bergen  and  Dr.  Jayne 
canvassed  the  community.  The  result  was  a  sub- 
scription of  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Several  hun- 
dreds were  added  from  abroad.  It  was  determined 
to  build  of  brick.  A  mason,  who  was  also  a  brick- 
maker,  was  imported  from  Belleville.  The  house 
was  finished  and  dedicated  on  the  third  Sabbath  of 
February,  1831.  It  was  the  first  brick  church  erected 
in  Illinois.  From  this  time  the  church  rapidly  in- 
creased. In  1834  an  interesting  revival  occurred  and 
over  thirty  were  added. 

Owing  to  the  great  distance  from  Springfield  of  those 
members  living  on  Indian  Creek  and  at  Irish  Grove 
settlement,  a  colony  of  thirty-two  persons  was  dis- 
missed in  May,  1832,  and  organized,  by  Mr.  Bergen, 
into  the  Church  of  "North  Sangamon."  In  1833 
another  church  was  formed  at  Sugar  Creek,  and  still 
another  at  Lick  Creek.  In  1834  Farmington  Church 
was  formed.  In  May,  183.5,  thirty  members  were 
dismissed  to  form  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Springfield.  In  the  same  year  a  church  was  organized 
at  Irish  Grove. 

Thus,  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  ministry, 
Mr.  Bergen  organized  six  churches  in  territory 
originally  occupied  by  the  mother  church.  No- 
vember 25th,  1835,  Mr.  Bergen  was  installed  pastor, 
on  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars,  which  was  in- 
creased, in  1837,  to  six  hundred.  By  1840  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  larger  church  edifice  became  apparent. 
The  ladies  first  moved,  and  raised  one  thousand 
dollars,  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  congregation 
increased  to  fifteen  thousand.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Washington  streets. 
May  23d,  1842,  and  the  building  dedicated,  November 
9th,  1843.     In  1848  another  revival  of  considerable 


interest  ensued.  In  January,  1849,  forty  persons 
were  dismissed  and  organized  into  the  "  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Springfield."  After  laboring  for 
twenty  years,  and  siJending  much  time  in  missionary 
work,  Mr.  Bergen  resigned  the  pastorate. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  D.  D.,  of 
Shelbyville,  Ky.,  who  was  installed  April  11th,  1849, 
and  remained  until  December  17th,  18.5(5.  His  suc- 
cessor was  the  Rev.  John  H.  Brown,  who  was  in- 
stalled in  January,  1857.  His  labors  here  were 
abundant  and  successful.  There  was  no  marked 
revival  during  his  pastorate,  but  a  steady,  healthful 
growth.  He  remained  until  June,  18G4.  The  next 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Wines.  He  was 
installed  in  September,  1865,  and  resigned  in  June, 
18G9.  The  largest  revival  which  the  Church  has 
experienced  was  under  his  ministry,  in  connection 
with  the  labors  of  Mr.  Hammond,  in  1806.  Seventy 
persons  were  admitted  at  one  communion,  on  pro- 
fession. He  resigned  in  1869.  The  present  pastor, 
the  Eev.  James  A.  Reed,  l>.  D.,  was  installed  in 
February,  1870.  He  is  greatly  esteemed  by  his 
people,  and  under  his  ministry  the  church  has  en- 
joyed a  large  degree  of  prosijerity.  Steps  were  about 
to  be  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice,  when 
the  Third  Church  offered  to  dispose  of  their  build- 
ing, which  was  heavily  encumbered  with  debt.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Third  Church  transferred 
their  edifice  to  the  First.  The  organization,  how- 
ever, of  the  Third  Church  still  continues. 

Sproat,  James,  D.  D.,  was  a  native  of  Scituate, 
Mass.  He  was  born  April  11th,  1722.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College.  Being  converted  under  a  sermon 
of  Gilbert  Tennent,  he  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry. 
His  first  pastoral  charge  was  the  Congregational 
Church,  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  for 
twenty-five  years.  On  the  decease  of  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent, he  was  called  to  succeed  him  in  the  Second 
Church,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1768.  Here  he  remained  till  his  death,  October  18th, 
1793,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  He  fell 
a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  which  was  then  deso- 
lating Philadelphia,  and  he  would  not  desert  his 
post. 

Dr.  Sproat  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  well-read  divine 
and  an  amiable  man.  He  was  highly  esteemed  in 
the  judicatories  of  the  Church  as  a  weighty  coun- 
selor, and  his  name  is  found  on  the  most  important 
committees.  His  only  publication  was  a  "Sermon 
on  the  Death  of  Whitefield. "  He  was  the  last  clergj'- 
man  who  appeared  in  public  with  cocked  hat  and 
wig. 

Sprole,  ■William  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by 
the  Pre.sbytery  of  Baltimore,  March  27th,  1831,  after 
studying  theology  at  Princeton.  In  the  course  of 
his  ministry  he  filled  a  number  of  prominent  places, 
in  which  he  displayed  fitness  for  his  work  and  an 
earnest  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the  M;ister.     He  was 
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pastor  of  the  First  German  Reformed  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  from  1832  to  1836,  passing  from  that 
post  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.  He  preached  to  the  First 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1843.  He  was  Chap- 
lain and  Professor  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  1840-56. 
His  pastorate  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  18.56-72,  was  his 
last  regular  pastorate,  but  in  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  he  served  churches  in  Detroit  and  its  vicinity 
very  acceptably.  He  died  in  that  city,  June  9th, 
1883.  He  had  reached  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  throughout  his  long 
life  had  been  an  honored  and  useful  minister  of 
Christ. 

Sprunt,  J.  M.,  D.  D.,  was  born  on  the  14th  of 
January,  181s,  at  Perth,  Scotland,  and  in  1824,  with 
his  brother,  Alexander,  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where 
they  obtained  a  liberal  education.  In  1835  he  .sailed 
Ibr  the  West  Indies,  where  he  spent  four  years  in 
mercantile  engagements.  In  1839  he  arrived  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  opened  a  classical  school  at 
Hallsville,  in  Duplin  county,  January,  1840  ;  con- 
tinued teaching  in  Duplin  and  Onslow  counties  for 
five  years,  when  he  became  princiijal  of  Grove 
Academy,  at  Kenansville.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
Principal  of  Kenansville  Female  Institute.  In  I860 
he  was  licensed  by  Fayetteville  Presbytery  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  soon  after  was  ordained  pastor  of 
Grove  Church,  which,  with  Union  Church,  in  the 
same  county,  he  has  served  (except  with  a  short 
interval  of  absence  on  duty)  coutiuuously  until  the 
present  time. 

The  personal  piety  of  Dr.  Sprunt,  never  obtrusi\e, 
is  definite  and  always  manifest.  In  it  there  is  nothing 
of  the  rush  of  the  torrent,  hut  much  of  the  placid 
beauty  of  the  unruflied  lake.  As  a  religious  teacher, 
in  taste  and  habits,  he  is  strictly  conservative — look- 
ing with  no  toleration  on  any  modification  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  scru- 
pulously avoiding  all  new  methods.  As  a  preacher, 
he  has  few  superiors.  Fine  natural  ability,  a  liberal 
and  accurate  scholarship,  together  with  a  persua.sive 
manner  and  a  most  mellifluous  voice,  make  him  one 
of  the  most  attractive  preachers  in  the  Synod  of  North 
Carolina. 

Dr.  Sprunt  is  eminently  fitted  for  distinguished 
position,  and  would  have  tilled  it  long  since,  had  he 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  others.  But  a  constitu- 
tional aversion  to  notoriety,  together  with  an  unusual 
attachment  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  have  furnished 
a  prompt  negative  to  all  inducements  to  change  his 
pastoral  relations.  With  his  congregations  at  Kenans- 
ville and  Faison  was  done  his  first  work  in  the 
ministry,  and  with  them,  most  probably,  he  will  do 
his  last  and  best  %\ork. 

Squier,  Miles  Powell,  D.D.,  was  horn  in  Corn- 
wall, Vt.,  May  4th,  1792;  graduated  with  honor  at 
Middlebury  College  in  1811;  finished  his  theological 
course  at  Andover  in  1814,  and  was  licensed  that 


year  by  a  Congregational  Association.  After  being, 
for  a  season,  stated  supply  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  and 
Vergennes,  Vt. ,  he  became  pastor,  May  3d,  1816,  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  BuffiUo,  N.  Y.  He 
was  the  first  pastor,  and  the  relation  existed  till  1824. 
In  1^26  he  acce])ted  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Western 
agency  of  the  .\merican  Home  Missionary  Society  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  held  this  position  eight  years. 
After  1833  his  time  was  occupied  in  superintending 
the  aftairs  of  the  Geneva  Lyceum,  which  he  had 
founded,  and,  a.s  health  permitted,  he  supplied  the 
churches  at  Junius,  Newark,  Castleton  and  West 
Fayette,  N.  Y.,  and  the  winter  of  1839-40  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ,  where  he  took  charge  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  that  city.  He  subsequently  spent  .some 
time  in  New  York  city;  for  one  year  had  charge  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  New  Bennington,  Yt. ,  and  in 
1851  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  College  at  Beloit, 
Wis.     He  entered  into  rest  June  22d,  1866. 

Dr.  Squier  was  frequently  a  contributor  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  the  author  of  several  works  on 
which  he  bestowed  his  maturest  thoughts.  He  was 
one  of  the  eminent  ministers  of  our  Church.  The 
cast  of  his  mind  was  not  polemical;  hence  he  never 
prolonged  a  controversy  needlessly.  He  was  too  pro- 
found a  thinker  for  that.  Wliat  is  truth  ?  seemed  to 
be  an  ever-present  interrogatory,  and  in  his  researches 
amid  the  hidden  mysteries  of  thought,  he  would  find 
a  basis  for  many  peculiar  and  beautiful  theories.  He 
was  fearless  in  expressing  his  opinions,  and  enjoyed 
the  same  style  on  tlie  part  of  those  wlio  diftered  from 
him.  His  geniality  secured  him  the  friendship  of  all 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Stacey,  James,  D.  D.,  was  Ijorn  of  pious  parents, 
in  Liberty  county,  Georgia,  .Tune  2d,  1830.  He 
graduated  at  Oglethorpe  College,  Georgia,  in  1849, 
sharing  the  first  honor  with  a  fellow  classmate.  He 
studied  theology  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1852.  He  was  licensed  the  same  year  by 
Georgia  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  the  same  body 
the  following  year.  After  preaching  as  supply  for 
four  years  at  different  places  he  removed  to  Newman, 
Ga.,  where  he  has  been  for  twenty-six  and  a  half 
years,  since  18.57.  He  has  been  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  to  which  he  belongs,  Atlanta,  since  1866, 
and  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia,  since  1876, 
succeeding  the  venerable  John  S.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  in 
that  office. 

Dr.  Stacey  is  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  irre- 
proachable purity  of  life.  He  is  so  modest  and 
retiring  in  his  disposition,  that  to  be  fully  appreciated 
he  must  be  well  known.  To  know  him  well,  is  to 
adnure,  esteem,  honor  and  love  him.  As  a  presbyter, 
he  is  always  polite,  punctual,  and  well  posted  in  the 
polity  of  his  Church.  As  a  writer,  he  is  terse,  lucid 
and  logical.  As  a  pastor,  diligent,  coirrteous  and 
sympathetic.  Being  a  close  student,  deep  and  fervent 
thinker  and  conscientious  under-shepherd,    his  ser- 
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mons  are  not  only  plain  and  polished,  but  deeply 
impressive  and  full  of  soul-saviug  instruction. 
He  possesses  that  rich  and  rare  combination  of  gifts 
and  graces  which  make  men  prominent  among  their 
fellow-men.  Dr.  Stacey  is  the  author  of  a  small 
volume  entitled  "Water  Baptism,"  which  is  full  of 
pith,  point  and  power,  and  the  two  hundred  dollar 
prize  "E.s.say  on  the  Christian  Sabbath." 

Stanley,  Rev.  Frederick  J.,  was  born  in  N;ush- 
ville,  Tenn.,  December  '27th,  1848.  He  graduated  at 
Wab;ish  College  in  June,  1873,  bearing  the  second 
honor  from  the  literary  society  with  which  he  was 
connected  as  debater  and  orator.  He  graduated  at 
Union  Theological  Seniinary,  N.  Y.,  in  1876,  after 
which  he  spent  a  few  months  as  Home  Missionary, 
at  Bloomingtou,  Minn.  For  two  years  and  four 
months  he  was  pastor  of  the  churches  at  Jordan  and 
Belle  Plain,  Minn.  In  the  Fall  of  1879  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Golden,  Col.,  where  he 
remained  until  called  to  the  Church  at  LeadvOle, 
Col.,  in  1881.  Here  he  is  still  serving  as  pastor,  and 
under  his  ministrations  the  church  has  become 
united,  aud  the  results  of  his  labors  sho^vn  by  the 
increased  membership;  enlarged  church  and  full 
attendance,  are  witnesses  of  his  successful  work.  In 
his  intercourse  with  the  masses  he  is  winning  and 
courteous.  He  is  full  of  zeal,  seizing  every  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  the  Master's  kingdom.  His  .ser- 
mons are  practical,  intended  to  develop  a  higher 
stivndard  of  Christian  life  and  service. 

Stanton,  Rev.  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  son 
of  Nathan  and  Anna  vStantou,  was  born  at  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.,  February  l'3th,  1789.  He  graduated  at 
Union  College,  an  excellent  scholar,  in  1811;  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  but  abandoned  it  in  favor 
of  the  miuistry;  late  in  1812,  entered  Princeton 
Theological  >Scminary,  and  was  licensed  to  jireach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  in  April,  1815. 
He  spent  a  short  time  in  missionary  labor  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hudson, 
where  he  continued  a  highly  respectable  and  useful 
minister  until  the  resignation  of  his  charge,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  April  dOth,  1824.  Aftt'r  leaving 
Hudson,  he  spent  eighteen  months  in  traveling  in 
the  Southern  States,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  In 
1825,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
in  Bethlem,  Conn.,  resigning  the  charge  in  1829. 
After  this  he  supplied  Dr.  Wilson's  church,  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  some  time,  and  then  went  to  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  where  he  preached  as  a  stated  supply 
for  a  few  months.  Declining  a  call  to  the  church  at 
that  place,  he  accepted  one  to  the  Hanover  Church, 
Va.,  to  which  he  preached,  acting  most  of  the  time 
as  its  pastor,  from  May,  1829,  until  1842.  After  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  Professor  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Theology,  to  the  students  of  the  Semi- 
nary, in    Dr.  Rice's  place,  aud  afterwards,  during  a 


vacancy  in  the  presidency  of  Hampden-Sidney  Col- 
lege, occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Cushing,  he 
delivered  lectures  to  the  Senior  Cla.ss  in  the  college. 
After  declining  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Tuskaloosa,  Ala.,  he  returned  to  the  North,  and  died, 
November  18th,  1843.  Mr.  Stanton  was  distinguished 
as  a  belhs-lcitrcs  scholar,  and  a  writer.  Quiet  and 
retiring  in  his  study  and  social  inwrcourse,  in  the 
jmlpit  he  was  always  earnest,  emphatic  and  coura- 
geous, not  unfrequently  impassioned  and  vehement, 
as  often,  perhaps,  "a  sou  of  thunder  "  as  "a  son  of 
consolation."  He  was  always  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  wherever  he  resided. 
All  felt  that  he  had  a  commanding  intellect  and  an 
honest  purpose  to  serve  his  Master. 

Stanton,  Rev.  Horace  C,  son  of  Professor 
Benjamin  Stiinton,  of  the  Chair  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature  and  Political  Economy,  Union 
College,  N.  Y.,  was  born  April  1st,  1849.  He  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1867,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1870.  He  studied  theology  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  was  ordained  by  Albany  Presbytery, 
in  June,  1874.  He  was  stated  supply  at  Batcheller- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  1873-6.  In  November,  1876,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Third  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.  His 
ministry  has  been  attended  by  repeated  powerful 
outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mr.  Stanton  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  industry,  perseverance,  and  ab- 
sorbing love  for  scholastic  pursuits,  but  above  all, 
fond  of  studying  the  Scriptures.  He  is  a  ready 
debater,  an  active  ecclesiastic,  faithful  and  assiduous 
in  devotion  to  his  charge,  and  very  careful  and 
thorough  in  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit. 

Stanton,  Robert  Livingston,  D.  D.,  is  a 
native  of  Connecticut.  He  was  born  at  Griswold, 
March  28th,  1810.  He  graduated  at  the  Literary 
Department  of  Lane,  in  ls34,  and  was  a  student  in 
the  Theological  Department  of  that  Institution  1834- 
36.  He  was  ordained,  December,  1839  (Mississippi 
Presbytery);  Blue  Ridge,  Miss.,  1839-41;  Woodville, 
1841-3;  New  Orleans,  La.,  1843-51.  From  1851  to 
1854  he  was  President  of  Oakland  College,  Miss. ; 
pastor  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  185.5-62;  Profes.sor  of 
Pastoral  Theology  aud  Homiletics  in  the  Danville 
Theological  Seminary,  1862-66;  President  of  Miami 
University,  1866-71;  editor  in  New  York  city,  1871- 
2;  editor  at  Cincinnati  (Horald  and  Presbyter),  1872- 
8,  and  now  resides  in  Washington  city.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
and  Wa.shington  College,  Va.,  in  1852.  Dr.  Stanton 
takes  high  rank  as  a  scholar  aud  a  writer.  His  life 
has  been  a  busy  and  useful  one.  In  1866  he  was 
honored  with  the  Moderatorship  of  the  General 
Assomlily  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Staples,  Rev.  Moses  Wilmington,  like  our 
most  useful  men  in  the  State,  is  a  self-ituide  man. 
Born  in  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1827  ;  left  an  orphan 
at  fourteen.  Working  on  a  farm  for  a  livelihood, 
studying  nights  ;  teaching  a  common  school  at  si.vteen, 
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taking  lessons  in  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  Principal  of 
anAcatlfemy,  and  reciting  at  5  A.M.  and  10  P.M.,  lie 
painfully  worked  his  way  to  u.se fulness.  WTien  con- 
verted, at  fourteen,  he  began  at  once  labor  for  Christ, 
establishing  and  conducting  succe.ssfully,  for  a  year,  a 
prayer-meeting  for  boys.  He  pursued  his  studies  at 
Union  College  and  Madison  University,  N.  Y.  ;  was 
liceinsed  to  preach  by  a  Baptist  church  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  was  pastor,  first  in  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  and  sul)sequently  in  Jlilford,  Conn.  He  after- 
wards preached  as  a  Home  Slissionary  in  Tenn.,  and, 
for  a  time,  had  charge  of  classical  schools  in  Cleve- 
land and  Memphis,  Tenn.  Changing  his  \'iews 
touching  the  mode  and  subjects  of  baptism,  he  united, 
in  1849,  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  licensed,  '■ 
and  went  as  a  Home  Missionary  to  Texas.  Here,  with 
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his  devoted  wife,  he  endured  great  hardships,  preach- 
ing in  private,  in  school  and  in  court-houses,  and  in 
the  open  air.  He  was  ordained  in  December,  1850, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Texas,  having  travelled  300 
miles  for  the  purpose,  the  venerated  Daniel  Baker, 
being  the  Moderator  of  the  body.  In  this  new  State 
there  was,  at  tliis  time,  no  church  building,  and  but 
one  Presbyterian  miuister  in  all  Eastern  Texas. 
Enteringupon  his  work  with  his  characteristic  energy, 
he  organized  churches  at  JIarshall,  Jetferson,  Golden 
Rule,  Hickory  Hill,  Henderson  and  Gum  Spring. 

His  health  failing,  through  exposure  and  excessive 
labor,  Mr.  Staples  turned  his  face  Northward,  in 
search  of  a  more  bracing  climate.  In  March,  1855, 
he  reached  Jaues\ille,  "Wis.,  and,  under  many  dis- 
couragements,   organized     the    First     Presbyterian 


Church.  In  July,  1858,  he  removed  to  Kankakee, 
111.  Here  he  reorganized  the  church,  enlarged  the 
church  building  and  met  with  great  success.  While 
here,  he  represented  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
what  was  known  as  the  "  Chiniquy  Movement," 
which  resulted  in  leading  out  of  the  Papal  Church  a 
large  colony  of  French  settlers.  His  health  failing 
again,  in  consequence  of  the  labor  and  care  incident 
to  this  work,  he  was  induced,  in  1865,  to  take  charge 
of,  and  reorganize  the  Bible  work  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Here  he  labored  for  six  years,  with  emi- 
nent success.  In  1871,  the  Virginia  Bible  Society 
wishing  a  man  who,  by  virtue  of  his  acijuaintance 
with  the  South,  could  reorganize  the  work  in  that 
State,  after  the  war,  applied  for,  and  secured  Mr. 
Staple's  services.  He  entered  upon  the  work,  and 
soon  brought  order  out  of  confusion.  Under  his  wise 
and  energetic  management,  more  than  1,500,000 
people  have  been  visited  by  the  colporteurs  of  the 
Society,  and  220,000  copies  of  the  Bible  distributed. 
At  this  present  writing  (1883),  though  greatly  broken 
in  health,  he  still  lives,  and  labors  energetically  and 
efficiently  in  the  Bible  cause,  his  home  being  at 
Richmond,  Va.  To  such  men,  under  God,  is  the 
Church  indebted  for  her  victories,  and  the  world  for 
its  true  welfare.  Let  them  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance. 

Starr,  Rev.  Frederick,  Jr.,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  26th,  1826.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1846,  and  three  years 
later  at  Auburn  Seminary.  After  sjiendiug  a  few 
weeks  in  missionary  labor  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he  went 
to  Weston,  a  place  then  doing  the  largest  business  of 
any  city  in  Missoui'i,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Louis. 
Here  he  subsequently  settled.  The  people  among 
whom  he  labored  were  poor,  and  their  chiuch  deeply 
involved  in  debt.  His  course  was  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  showed  that  he  was  cast  in  no  ordinary 
mould.  Having  raised  all  he  could  by  subscription 
from  his  people,  he  insured  his  own  life  as  a  basis  of 
credit,  and  boldly  assumed  the  debt.  Unable  to 
procure  any  one  to  act  as  sexton,  he  made  the  fires 
and  rang  the  bell,  while  his  wife  swejrt  the  house. 
With  I'aul,  he  could  labor  with  his  hands  so  that 
the  gospel  might  be  preached. 

In  1856  Mr.  Starr  became  the  Secretary  of  the 
Western  Education  Society,  and  agent  for  the  Semi- 
nary at  Auburn,  and  the  fruit  of  his  labors  appeared 
more  and  more  every  year.  He  elevated  the  cause 
of  ministerial  education  in  all  that  region,  did  much 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Seminary  on  a  secure 
financial  foundation,  and  influenced  many  young 
men  to  enter  the  ministry,  as  well  as  helped  to 
prepare  the  way  for  them.  He  next  became  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  where  his  labors 
were  largely  blessed.  Subsequently,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  St.  Louis,  where  also  the  divine  blessing 
signally  accomjianied  his  ministry.  Here  he  was 
called  to  his  reward.     In  his  extreme  illness  he  sent 
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the  following  characteristic,  beautiful  message  to  his 
Church:  "Tell  them  to  be  Goil's — to  be  God's — ^to  be 
Goil's — every  one  of  them;  to  stand  up  for  Jesus  all 
the  time;  to  hate  sin,  and  love  righteousness." 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Starr's  character 
was  Ms  strong  convictions  of  principle  and  duty.  He 
was  a  thuroiK/h  man.  He  was  a,  fearless  man.  He  had 
unlirinij  cncrijy.  He  was  a  man  of  large  heart.  He 
had  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good.  His  own  words  ex- 
pressed his  desire  and  constant  endeavor,  ' '  I  want  to 
leave  every  place  I  occupy  better  than  I  found  it." 

State,  Intermediate,  a  term  made  use  of  to 
denote  the  state  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the 
resurrection.  The  souls  of  men  survive  the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  bodies,,  and  have  an  immortal  subsistence. 
Some  have  held  that  death  is  the  utter  extinction  of 
man's  being;  others,  that  the  soul  shall  sleep  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  alike  inactive  and  uncon- 
scious, as  the  body  that  is  then  dissolved  into  dust. 
In  opposition  to  these  notions,  equally  absurd  and 
uncomfortable,  our  Confession  affirms,  and  the  Scrip- 
ture clearly  teaches,  that  the  souls  of  men  subsist  in 
a  disembodied  state,  after  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
capable  of  exercising  those  powers  and  faculties 
which  are  essential  to  them.  ' '  Fear  not  them  which 
kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul" 
(Matt.  X,  28).  These  are  the  words  of  Him  who 
made  man,  and  who  perfectly  knows  the  constituent 
parts  of  his  nature;  and  He  affirms,  not  only  that  the 
soul  is  distinct  from  the  body,  not  only  that  it  does 
not,  in  fact,  die  with  the  body,  but  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  kill  the  soul  by  any  created  power.  Our 
Saviour  taught  the  same  doctrine  in  parabolical  lan- 
guage: "  It  came  to  pass  that  the  beggar  died,  and 
was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom. 
The  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried;  and  in  hell 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments  "  (Luke  xvi, 
22,  23).  Both  the  beggar  and  the  man  of  wealth 
died;  both  left  their  bodies  in  the  dust;  but  the  souls 
of  both  retained  their  existence  and  their  conscious- 
ness after  their  separation  from  their  bodies.  No 
doubt  the  death  of  the  righteous  is  frequently  de- 
scribed in  Scripture  as  a  sleep ;  but  such  language  is 
obviously  figurative,  and  gives  no  countenance  to  the 
notion  that  the  soul  falls  asleep  when  disunited  from 
the  body.  When  the  dead  are  said  to  be  asleep,  a 
metaphor  is  used,  founded  upon  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  death  and  sleep;  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  another  figure  of  speech,  a  part  is  spoken  of 
as  the  whole.  They  are  said  to  sleep,  and  to  be  un- 
conscious and  inactive,  because  these  things  are  true 
of  their  bodies. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  a  soul  without  all  life  and 
motion,  without  all  .sense  and  perception,  appears  to 
be  a  contradiction  in  nature.  It  would  be  a  kind  of 
annihilation  of  a  thinking  substance  to  be  deprived 
of  all  thought  for  so  many  ages,  and  it  would  be  a 
sort  of  new  creation  to  restore  it  to  consciousness 
again. 


The  souls  of  the  righteous,  immediately  after 
death,  are  admitted  to  a  stiite  of  happiness.  When 
Stephen  said,  with  his  dying  breath,  "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit"  (Acts  vii,  59),  he  manifestly  sup- 
posed that  his  soul  should  immediately  pass  into  the 
presence  of  his  Saviour.  Our  Lord's  promise  to  the 
penitent  thief,  "To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in 
Paradise"  (Luke  xxiii,  43),  implies,  if  words  have 
any  meaning,  that  ere  that  day  was  finished  his  .soul 
should  be  in  the  same  place  with  the  soul  of  Christ, 
and  should  enjoy  the  blessedness  which  the  word 
' '  paradise  ' '  suggests.  In  the  fifth  chajiter  of  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul  proceeds  upon 
the  supposition  that  believers,  as  soon  as  they  leave 
this  world,  enter  upon  a  happier  stiite:  "For  we 
know  that,  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 
(Verse  1;  see  also  verses  6  and  8.)  The  one  event 
immediately  follows  the  other — the  entrance  into  the 
heavenly  house,  the  removal  from  the  earthly.  The 
same  thing  is  implied  when  he  says  that  he  was  "  in 
a  strait  betwixt  two,"  whether  to  remain  upon  earth, 
or  "to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  was  far 
better"  (Phil,  i,  23).  Certainly  he  believed,  that  as 
soon  as  he  departed  he  should  be  with  Christ,  a-s  is 
clear  both  from  the  words  themselves,  and  from  his 
strait;  for  if  he  had  known  that  he  was  to  remain  in 
a  state  of  insensibility  for  thousands  of  years,  he 
could  not  have  hesitated,  for  a  moment,  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  sink  into  that  state,  or  to  continue 
in  life,  engaged  in  the  most  important  services,  and 
enjoying  the  delights  of  communion  with  God.  (See 
also  Luke  xvi,  22.)  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
express  in  a  clearer  manner  than  is  done  in  these 
passages,  the  immediate  transition  of  the  soul  from 
its  present  habitation  into  the  presence  of  Christ. 
What  detains  us  from  His  presence  is  our  continuance 
in  the  body.  What  introduces  us  into  it  is  our 
departure  from  the  body.  Our  presence  with  Him 
succeeds  our  absence  from  the  body,  without  an 
interval. 

As  to  the  location  of  the  place  where  the  redeemed 
are  now  gathered,  absolutely  nothing  is  revealed, 
except  that  it  is  where  the  glorified  liumanity  of 
Christ  is.  They  are  with  Him,  and  behold  His  glory 
(2  Cor.  v,  1-8).  See,  also,  the  scenes  opened  in  the 
Apocalypse.  And  Christ  at  His  ascension  sat  down 
at  "  the  right  hand  of  God,"  "  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high"  (Mark  xvi,  19;  Eom.  viii,  34; 
Heb.  i,  3;  x,  12,  etc).  This  must  be  a  locality, 
because,  the  humanity  of  Christ  being  finite.  His 
presence  marks  a  definite  place;  yet  the  phrase 
' '  right  hand  of  God  ' '  evidently  marks  rather  the 
condition  of  honor  and  power  to  which  Christ  is 
raised  as  mediatorial  King.  As  to  the  location  of 
the  place  in  which  Christ  and  His  glorified  spouse 
will  hold  their  central  home  throughout  eternity,  a 
strong    probability   is    raised  that    it  will   be   our 
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present  earth,  first  burned,  with  fire  and  then 
gloriously  replenished.  (See  Rom.  viii,  19-23;  2 
Pet.  iii,  5-13;  Rev.  xxi,  1.) 

The  souls  of  the  wicked  are  at  death  cast  into  hell. 
Neither  is  the  location  of  this  place  revealed.  While 
some  have  maintained  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
shall  never  he  tormented  in  hell,  others  have  held 
that  they  shall  not  be  adjudged  to  that  place  of  tor- 
ment till  after  the  resurrection;  but,  according  to  the 
representation  of  our  Saviour,  as  soon  as  the  rich  man 
died,  "in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  tor- 
ments" (Luke  xvi,  23).  The  spirits  of  those  who 
in  the  time  of  Noah  were  disobedient,  were,  when 
the  Apostle  Peter  wrote  his  epistle,  shut  up  in  the 
prison  of  hell  (1  Pet.  iii,  19). 

Beyond  all  question,  the  Scripture  being  our  guide, 
the  state  of  both  classes — -the  righteous  and  the 
wicked — admits  of  no  exchange  or  transfer,  but  their 
present  condition  is  the  commencement  of  an  in- 
evitable progression  in  opposite  directions.  The  state 
of  both  classes  is,  indeed,  intermediate  iu  the  sense 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  their  haijpiness  will 
be  greater  when  their  glorified  bodies,  which  had 
been  ' '  instruments  of  righteousness, ' '  have,  at  the 
resurrection,  been  reunited  with  their  spirits,  which 
had,  at  death,  been  made  ' '  perfect  in  holiness, "  and 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  punishment  will  be 
greater  when  they  are  clothed  again  with  their  bodies, 
which  had  been  "instruments  of  sin;"  but  in  this 
sense  only  is  the  state  of  either  class  intermediate. 

The  Church  of  Rome  maintains  that  the  souls  of 
the  saints,  on  leaving  their  bodies,  must  pass  for  a 
time  into  a  place  called  purgatory,  that  they  may  be 
purified  by  fire  from  the  stains  of  sin  which  had 
not  yet  been  washed  out  during  the  present  life. 
That  Church  further  teaches,  that  the  pains  and  suf- 
ferings of  purgatory  may  be  alleviated  and  shortened 
by  the  prayers  of  men  here  on  earth,  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  saints  in  heaven,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  ottered  by  the  priests  in  the 
name  of  sinners;  and  that,  as  soon  as  souls  are  re- 
lea.sed  from  purgatory,  they  are  immediately  admitted 
to  eternal  happiness. 

The  notion  of  purgatory  is  so  grossly  and  palpablj' 
false,  that  the  common  sense  of  every  man  would 
reject  it,  where  it  is  not  perverted  and  overpowered 
by  authority  and  prej  udice.  Can  a  person  have  any 
idea  in  his  mind  when  he  talks  of  souls  being  puri- 
fied by  fire  ?  Might  he  not,  with  equal  propriety, 
speak  of  a  spirit  being  nournished  with  bread  and 
wine  ?  The  soul  is  supposed  to  be  a  material  sub- 
stance (upon  which  alone  fire  can  act),  contrary  to 
the  belief  even  of  the  abettors  of  purgatory,  who 
admit,  as  well  as  we,  the  spirituality  of  its  essence. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  purgatory  is  physically  im- 
possible. But  there  are  other  reasons,  under  the 
force  of  which  the  whole  fabric  tumbles  to  the  ground. 

The  passages  which  Romanists  allege  as  proofs  of 
purgatory  are,  2  Mace,  xii,  43,  45  ;  Matt,  xii,  31,  32; 


1  Cor.  iii,  15;  1  Pet.  iii,  19.  "But  it  may  be 
observed,"  says  Dr.  Watson,  "  1.  That  the  books  of 
Maccabees  have  no  evidence  of  inspiration ;  therefore, 
quotations  from  them  are  not  to  be  regarded.  2.  If 
they  were,  the  texts  referred  to  would  rather  prove 
that  there  is  no  such  place  as  purgatory,  since  Judas 
did  not  expect  the  souls  departed  to  reajj  any  benefit 
from  the  sin-offering  till  the  resurrection.  The  texts 
quoted  from  the  Scriptures  have  no  reference  to  the 
doctrine,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  context 
and  any  just  commentator  upon  it.  3.  The  Scrij)- 
tures  in  general  speak  of  departed  souls  going  imme- 
diately, at  death,  to  a  fixed  stite  of  happiness  or 
niisery,  and  give  us  no  idea  of  i)urgatory  (Isa.  Ivii, 
2;  Rev.  xiv,  13;  Luke  xvi,  22;  2  Cor.  v,  8).  4.  It  is 
derogatory  from  the  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ.  K  Christ  died  for  us,  and  redeemed  us  from 
sin  and  hell,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  then  the  idea  of 
further  meritorious  suffering  detracts  from  the  per- 
fection of  His  sacrifice,  and  places  merit  still  in  the 
creature;  a  doctrine  exactly  opposite  to  the  Scrip- 
tures." 
Statistics  of  Education  in  the  United 
States. 

The  number  of  TJniversitiea  and  Colleges  in  the  United 

States  in  18S1  was 362 

Number  of  instructors  in  the  same 4,300 

Number  of  students  in  the  same 02,435 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries  of  the  same 2,522,223 

Value  of  college  grounds,  buildings,  etc $40,255,976 

Incumo  from  productive  funds 2,618,008 

Receipts  in  1880  from  tuition 2,080,450 

Of  these  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  Ohio  had 
the  greatest  number,  30  ;  Illinois  had  28  ;  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  had  27  each.  No  other  State  had 
20,  and  only  7  other  States  had  more  than  10.  The 
only  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  having  but  one  such 
Institution  were  Delaware,  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Hampshire. 

In  1881  there  were  143  theological  seminaries  in 
the  United  States,  having  a  total  attendance  of  4782 
students,  with  612  professors. 

Stearns,  Rev.  Jonathan  F.,  D.D.,  the  .son  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Stearns,  was  born  in  Bedford, 
Mass. ,  where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  his  only  charge  for  a  period  of  forty 
years.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1830, 
and  studied  theology  partly  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  and  partly  under  the  direction  of  his 
father.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Woburn 
Association  in  M;issachusetts,  in  October,  1834,  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Londonderry,  in  the  Synod  of  Albany, 
September  16th,  1835.  Beneath  the  pulpit  of  this 
church    repose  the  remains  of  George  Whitefield. 

In  1836  he  was  a  commissioner  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Londonderry  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
Pittsburg.  His  ministry  at  Newburyport  continued 
fourteen    years.     He   was    installed    pastor  of   the 
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First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in 
December,  1849.  At  present  he  is  the  honored  pastor 
emeritus  of  this  important  and  ancient  charge.  He 
received  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  1850.  Dr.  Stearns  was 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  In 
Harrisburg  in  18G8.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
' '  Reunion  Committee, ' '  and  is  a  member  of  several 
of  the  committees  of  the  General  A.ssembly  for  prose- 
cuting the  work  of  the  Church.  He  is  also  connected 
with  literary  and  benevoleut  institutions  in  Newark 
and  other  places,  and  is  widely  known  as  a  foremost 
man  in  the  Church  in  promoting  every  good  work. 

Stedman,  James  Owen,  D.D.,  son  of  Elisha 
and  Mary  (Owen)  Stedman,  was  born  in  Fayetteville, 
N.  C,  October  31st,  1811;  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  June,  1832;  entered 
Princeton  Seminary  a  few  months  after,  where  he 
remained  four  years  (183'2-36);  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  20th,  1836;  was 
stated  supply  to  the  First  Church,  Baltimore,  Md., 
for  six  months,  183fJ;  labored  for  some  time  in  mis- 
sionary work  at  Waynesboro,  N.  C. ;  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Tuscumbia, 
Ala.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  North  Alabama,  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1837,  in  which  charge  he  remained  until 
1845.  From  1845  to  1851  he  was  stated  supply  of  the 
Church  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  when,  his  wife's 
health  failing,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  for 
medical  treatment.  During  the  years  1852  and  1853 
he  was  stated  supply  of  the  First  Church  in  Chester, 
Pa.  While  at  Chester  he  received  a  call  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Before 
accepting  it  he  went  to  Memphis  and  served  the 
church  as  stated  supply,  from  May  10th,  1854,  until 
his  installation.  May  7th,  1856.  This  relation  was 
dissolved  July  2d,  1868.  In  July,  1868,  he  organ- 
ized the  Alabama  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Memphis,  and  took  charge  of  it  as  pastor  elect.  He 
never  consented  to  be  instilled,  but  served  the  church 
faithfully,  as  stated  supply,  until  April,  1880,  when 
his  failing  health  constrained  him  to  retire  from  the 
active  work  of  the  ministry.  He  had  repeatedly 
offered  to  give  up  the  care  of  the  church,  but  such 
was  the  devotion  of  its  members  that  they  would  not 
consent  to  it  until  this  time.  As  a  preacher.  Dr. 
Stedman  was  earnest,  able,  sound  and  effective.  He 
loved  to  preach  the  gospel  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  The  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His  love  was 
ever  new  and  ever  refreshing  to  him.  As  a  pastor, 
visiting  from  house  to  house,  especially  when  sick- 
ness and  sorrow  had  entered  the  abodes  of  his  people, 
his  ministrations  were  abundant,  welcome  and  effect- 
ive. Dr.  Stedman  was  a  sufferer  for  several  years, 
and  at  the  last  a  very  great  sufferer.  But  he  endured 
his  sufferings  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  He 
died  April  28th,  1882. 

Steel,  Rev.  John,  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  In 
1744   he    was   ordained   by   the    Presbytery  of  New 


Castle  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Soon  after,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  school,  under 
Alison  and  McDowell,  for  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  which  afterwards  was  transferred 
to  Newark,  Del.,  and  in  1745  he  was  appointed  by 
Synod  on  an  important  committee,  to  report  a  plan  of 
union  with  the  Sj'uod  of  New  York.  While  he  was 
a  licentiate  (1743)  he  was  sent  to  Virginia  and  to  ( 'onc.s- 
toga,  and  after  his  ordination  he  was  probably  settled 
for  about  seven  years  at  New  London,  Chester  county, 
Pa.  In  the  year  1752,  possibly  earlier,  he  removed  to 
West  Conococheague,  in  what  is  now  Franklin  county, 
where  he  had  charge  of  two  congregations,  which 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  perils  of  Indian  depredations. 
The  people  never  ventured  to  assemble  for  worship 
without  being  fully  equipped  and  watched  by  .sen- 
tries against  surprise.  One  of  the  meeting  houses  in 
which  Mr.  Steel  preached  was  fortified  as  a  fort,  and 
after  a  while  was  burned  to  the  ground.  A  number 
of  whole  families  under  his  charge  were  barbarou.sly 
murdered.  Such  was  his  coolness,  courage  and  skill, 
that  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  captain  of  the  company 
formed  among  the  settlers,  and  in  1755  the  govern- 
ment commissioned  him  as  a  captain  of  the  provincial 
troops,  and  he  was  for  many  years  active  in  the  service. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
his  congregations  to  regularity  in  worship,  and  in  the 
end  his  churches  were  broken  up,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  a  residence  elsewhere. 

In  1754  we  find  Mr.  Steel  preaching  at  Nottingham, 
and  then  at  York  and  Shrewsbury.  In  April,  1759, 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  two  churches  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Pennsborough,  Pa.  These  congregations 
prosijercd  under  his  ministry.  He  was  instru(^tive 
as  a  preacher,  and  faithful  in  catechising  and  train- 
ing the  young.  During  the  pendency  of  measures 
for  asserting  the  rights  of  the  colonies  against  the 
mother  country,  he  sympathized  ardently  with  the 
patriots,  and  took  the  command  of  one  of  the  mili- 
tary companies  formed  in  Carlisle.  His  common 
title  of  "Reverend  Captain"  was  never  a  reproach, 
for  he  was  never  known  to  act  unworthily  of  either 
part  of  the  designation.  Mr.  Steel  died  in  August, 
1779,  leaving  a  reputation  for  stern  integrity,  zeal  for 
what  he  deemed  truth  and  righteousness,  and  a  high 
sense  of  honor.  His  remains  lie  interred  in  the  Old 
Cemetery  of  Carlisle. 

Steel,  Robert,  D.  D.,  was  born  near  London- 
derry, Ireland,  January  9th,  1794.  He  received  a 
pious  home  education,  and  some  measure  of  classical 
training  in  his  native  laud.  Coming  to  this  country 
in  boyhood,  he  entered  the  famous  academy  of  "Gray 
and  Wiley,"  in  Philadelphia,  whence  he  pa-ssed  into 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  graduating  in  the  class  of 
1814.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  in  the  Asso- 
ciate Seminary,  in  New  York,  of  which  Dr.  .lohn  M. 
Mason  was  President,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbyti'ry  of  New  York.  After  laboring  for  a 
brief  period  as  a  missionary  in  Philadelphia,  he  ac- 
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cepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Abington, 
Pa.,  whore  he  was  ordained  and  installed,  November 
9th,  1819.  In  that  venerable  churcli  he  spent  his 
entire  ministerial  life,  dying  in  great  peace,  Septem- 
ber 2d,  1862. 

Dr.  Steel  was  "  a  good  man  and  a  just,"  of  active 
intellect,  warm  heart,  and  tireless  energy  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  direct,  earnest 
and  pungent.  He  was  noted  for  the  propriety  and 
unction  of  his  prayers.  He  was  abundant  in  charity 
and  good  works,  and  fearless  in  upholding  his  prin- 
ciples and  in  supporting  every  good  cause.  He  was 
widely  known,  and  was  held  in  universal  respect. 

Stephens,  Hon.  Alexander  Hamilton,  was 
born  in  Taliaferro  county,  Ga.,  February  11th,  1812, 
and  was  named  for  his  grandfather,  Alexander 
Stephens,  the  founder  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
family,  who  was  an  adherent  of  the  Chevalier  Edward 
(the  Pretender),  and  for  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Webster,  afterwards  his  instructor,  and  a  favorite 
preacher  in  Georgia.  His  mother  died  while  he  was 
yet  an  infant,  and  his  father  in  1826.  His  life-long 
feeble  health  was  doubtless  due,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  to  the  lack  of  a  mother's  care  in  infancy. 
After  his  father's  death,  his  parental  home  was  sold 
for  distribution,  and  the  portion  for  each  child  was 
$444.  His  uncle,  Aaron  W.  Grier,  offered  him  a 
home.  His  extraordinary  capacity,  strict  morality 
and  piety  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles  C.  Mills, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school  he  attended. 
Mr.  Jlills  offered  the  means  for  securing  a  better 
education  than  he  could  otherwise  have  secured. 
This  offer  Master  Stephens  accepted,  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  he  should  consider  it  only  as  a 
loan,  and  he  entered  the  Academy  at  Washington, 
Ga.,  then  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Alexander  H. 
Webster.  He  soon  after  was  received  into  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  at  Mr.  Webster's  suggestion, 
partially  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Webster's  sudden  death  changed  his  prospects,  but 
other  kind  friends  came  forward  and  enabled  him  to 
complete  a  collegiate  education  at  Franklin  College, 
in  1832.  He  obfciined  a  situation  as  teacher,  and  in 
two  years  had  paid  off  the  indebtedness  incurred 
during  his  school  days,  and,  in  1834,  began  the  study 
of  law,  free  of  debt  and  with  a  small  sum  of  money  in 
his  pocket.  He  jmnsued  his  studies  unaided.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  July  22d,  1834,  after  an  examina- 
tion before  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  conducted  by 
Joseph  H.  Lumpkin,  and  wa-s  complimented  by  these 
jurists  upon  his  success.  Within  ten  days  he  wa-s 
employed  on  an  important  suit,  which  he  gained 
against  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Bar.  As  soon  as 
possible,  he  bought  back  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
near  Crawfordsville,  and  when  not  abse^it  on  public 
business  always  resided  there.  Early  in  life  he 
turned  his  attention  to  politics.  He  served  in  the 
Legislature  of  his  native  State  from  1836  to  1841.  In 
1842,  he  was  elected  to  the  State   Senate.     In  1843 


he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  and,  by  succes- 
sive elections,  retained  it  till  1859.  During  this 
time  he  served  on  many  important  committees,  and 
participated  in  the  debates  of  that  interesting  period. 

After  the  war,  in  1872,  Sir.  Stephens  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  again  in  1874,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition. He  remained  in  the  House,  as  an  eloquent 
and  useful  member,  till  he  Wiis  chosen  Governor  of 
the  State,  in  1882.  Among  his  literary  productions 
have  been  a  "  History  of  the  United  States  "  for  the  use 
of  schools, ' '  A  Constitutional  View  of  the  Late  War  be- 
tween the  States,  its  Causes,  Character,  Conduct  and 
Results, "  and  several  speeches.  At  one  time  he  was 
editor  of  the  Augusta  Constilutionalist.  Whatever  di- 
versity of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  Mr.  Stephens' political 
career,  he  isentitled  tothecreditof  sincerity,aud  it  is 
conceded  that  as  a  man  and  as  a  ChrLstian  he  main- 
tained an  unblemi.shed  character.  From  childhood  he 
was  prepared  to  look  calmly  upon  the  approach  of  death 
which,  at  last,  March  4th,  1883,  relieved  hira  from 
the  chains  of  suffering.  Many  were  his  deeds  of 
kindness,  and  it  has  been  remarked  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  and  who.se  j  udgment  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect,  ' '  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  heart 
in  more  perfect  accord  with  the  great  popular  heart, 
and  hence  in  full  .sympathy  with  human  natiue,  than 
his." 

Stephenson,  Rev.  James  "WTiite,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  extraction,  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  his 
early  years  were  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wax- 
haw  Church,  in  Lancaster  District,  South  Carolina. 
Little  is  known  of  his  childhood,  but  his  education 
was  probably  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
McCaule,  at  Mount  Zion  College,  Winnsborough,  S. 
C.  For  some  years  subsequent  he  had  charge  of  a 
classical  school  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and 
Andrew  Jackson  was  one  of  his  impils.  In  the 
scenes  of  the  Revolutionary  conflict  he  took  an  active 
part,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  commenced  his 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  In  1789  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  and 
.shortly  after  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Bethel  and  Indiautowu  churches,  in  Williamsburg 
District.  Here,  in  difficult  and  trying  circumstances, 
he  was  remarkably  blessed  in  his  ministry.  In 
every  department  of  ministerial  labor  he  was  espe- 
cially diligent,  and  his  churches  grew  proportion- 
ally in  numbers  and  in  spirituality.  But  at  length 
his  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  a  portion  of  his 
people,  was  directed  to  the  favorable  openings  in  the 
great  fields  bej'ond  the  mountains,  and  they  deter- 
mined together  to  carry  the  gos])el  into  the  almost  un- 
broken wilderness.  Accompanied  by  aliout  twenty 
families,  Mr.  Stephenson  migrated  to  Maury  county, 
Tenn.,  and  the  company  jointly  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  General 
Greene,  of  Revolutionary  fiime. 

In  March,  1808,  the  coniiiany  set  out  upon  their 
journey.     They  reached  the  place  ol'  their  destiua^ 
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tion,  and  began  the  foundation  of  the  "Frierson 
Settlement."  As  years  passed  by,  the  kind  and 
degree  of  influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Stephenson  upon 
the  young  community  became  more  distinctly  marked. 
His  preaching  was  solid  and  instructive,  and  some- 
times highly  impressive.  His  good  sense,  consistent 
life,  graxity  of  deportment  and  devoted  piety,  were 
reliecteil  in  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people. 
Few  churches  in  the  State  maintiined  thenceforth  so 
enviable  a  reputation,  particularly  for  the  faithful 
public  and  private  instruction  of  the  colored  people. 
The  pastor  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  missionary 
.spirit,  and  was  especially  intent  upon  evangelical 
labors  among  the  Indian  tribes.  Under  his  training 
a  Christian  colony  was  established,  and  the  tree  he 
planted  was  known  by  its  fruits.  To  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-si.x  years  he  continued  his  labors  among  a 
people,  a  jiortiou  of  whom  had  been  his  parochial 
charge  for  forty-two  years.  He  died  in  1832,  in  the 
hope  and  triumph  of  a  Christian  faith. 

Sterling,  Rev.  "William,  was  born  in  County 
Down,  Ireland,  August  18th,  1808.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College,  Ma.ss.,  in  1832,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  December 
22d,  1835.  He  sustained  the  pastoral  relation  to  the 
First  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  1835-44  ;  to  the  Fifth 
Church,  Pittsburg,  1845— 16;  and  to  the  Second  Church, 
WilliauLsport,  Pa.,  1846-71.  He  still  resides  at  Wil- 
liamsport.  In  all  his  fields  of  labor  Mr.  Sterling  has 
been  diligent  and  faitliful.  He  is  a  minister  of  earnest 
Christian  spirit,  preaches  with  great  plainness  and 
direct  aim  at  .spiritual  results,  and  by  his  judicious- 
ness and  zeal  has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  congregations  over  which  he  has  been  placed,  in 
the  Lord. 

Stevens,  G-eorge  Barker,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
the  youngest  child  of  Thomas  J.  and  Weltha  B.  Ste- 
vens, wa.s  born  at  Spencer,  N.  Y.,  July  13th,  1854. 
He  graduated  from  the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Academy  in 
1874,  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1877,  and 
from  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1880.  In  1879  he 
Wiis  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  Central 
(Congregational)  Association,  and  on  July  18th,  1880, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  December,  1882,  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  extended  him  a 
call,  which  was  accepted,  and  on  February  1st,  1883, 
he  was  installed  over  his  new  charge.  During  1883 
Mr.  Stevens  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy from  Syracuse  University,  after  submitting  to  a 
searching  examination  on  two  years'  special  work 
in  Christian  Evidence,  llistorictil  Philosophy  and 
Sletaphysics. 

Doctor  Stevens  has  published  numerous  essays  and 
reviews.  Among  these  are  "The  Rational  Grounds 
of  Theism,"  "  The  Moral  and  Spiritual  Elements  of 
the  Atonement, ' '  translation  of  Ulrici  on  ' '  The 
Soul's  Relation  to  God,"  etc.,  in  the  Baptist  QuarteH// 
Review,    "The  Authority  of   Faith,"    "Review  of 


Phelp's  Theory  of  Preaching,"  "  The  Old  Testament 
iu  the  Cliristian  Church,"  translation  of  Rothe  on 
"The  Atonement,"  and  review  of  Harris'  "Philo- 
sophical Basis  of  Theism,"  in  the  New  Enr/Iander. 
Besides  these  weighty  and  scholarly  articles,  he  has 
made  many  contributions  to  the  columns  of  TVie 
Advance,  The  Emnydisi,  and  Tlic  Sunday  Seliool  Times. 
Dr.  Stevens  is  a  facile  and  vigorous  writer,  a  clear 
and  cogent  reasoner,  and  a  .scholar  of  various  and  solid 
attainments.  His  preaching  is  marked  by  strong 
grasp  on  fundaraeubil  principles,  and  by  a  pungent 
directness  of  utterance  that  compels  attention.  By 
all  who  know  him,  he  is  recognized  as  a  courteous, 
cultivated  Christian  gentleman. 

Stevens,  Joseph,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  October  26th,  1819.  He  graduated  from 
Lafayette  College  in  the  class  of  1842,  and  remained 
one  year  afterward  as  tutor  in  the  college.  He 
studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Second  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia.  Soon  after  this  he  was  elected 
to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  Oakland  College, 
Miss.,  then  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  that  State.  In  1845  he  was  ordained,  ".sine 
titulo, "  at  Natchez,  Miss.  He  continued  to  occupy 
his  position  in  Oakland  College  for  six  years.  In 
1851  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  of  Jersey  Shore, 
Lycoming  county.  Pa.,  of  which  he  still  is  the 
honored  and  useful  pastor.  Dr.  Stevens  has  devoted 
the  energies  of  his  life  to  his  high  calling.  As  a 
preacher,  he  is  argumentative,  logical  and  instructive. 
His  pastoral  visits  to  each  member  of  his  congregation 
at  least  once  a  year,  iu  regular  order,  attest  the  fiiith- 
fulness  of  his  labors  in  this  capacity.  He  has  an 
unusually  warm  regard  for  the  stated  meetings  of  his 
Presbytei-y  and  Synod,  and  is  always  ready  to  act  as 
well  as  speak  on  subjects  closely  connected  with  the 
progress  of  the  c;iuse  of  Presbyterianism  and  the 
moral  and  religious  education  of  the  people,  and, 
from  his  long  experience  and  earnest  interest,  his 
addresses  exert  a  marked  influence  among  his 
brethren. 

Stevenson,  John  McMillan,  D.  D.,  son  of  Rev. 
.loseph  Stevenson  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Marquis,  was  born  14th  May,  1812.  He  was  the 
subject  of  religious  impres.sions  in  early  childhood, 
and  his  determination  to  be  a  minister  dates  from 
that  period.  He  entered  Miami  University  in  1832, 
remaining  there  upwards  of  two  years,  and  then  en- 
tering Jefferson  College,  whence  he  was  griiduated 
in  1836.  After  a  period  of  study  in  Lane  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  he  became  Principal  of  the  Senior 
Preparatory  Department  of  Keuyon  College,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  late  Bishop  Mcllvaine. 
In  1841  he  was  made  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Ohio 
University.  In  1842, wassettledaspastorofthe  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Troy,  Ohio.  Resigning  his  charge  in 
1846,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  and  remained  in  it  until 
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1849,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  Albany,  Indiana.  On  the  20th 
June,  1857,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  the 
position  which  he  still  holds.  During  the  period  of 
his  pastorate  Dr.  Stevenson  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  Church  courts,  and  as  a  valued 
member  of  college  and  seminary  Boards  was  closely 
identified  with  the  cause  of  education  in  the  west. 
His  scholarly  tastes,  pulpit  power  and  practical 
sagacity  have  been  repeatedly  recognized  in  the  form 
of  invitations  to  leave  his  present  po.sition  for  other 
po.sts  of  honor  and  usefulness.  But  these,  however 
tempting,  did  not  alter  his  deliberate  conviction  that 
his  best  work  for  Christ  could  be  done  in  the  position 
which  he  has  now  held  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
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in  the  ser\iee  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  of  which, 
since  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hallock,  he  has  been 
the  Senior  Secretary.  Dr.  Stevenson  has  found  full 
scope  for  his  best  powers,  representing  the  Society 
with  great  ability  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform  and 
through  the  press,  as  well  as  in  the  discharge  of  the 
specific  duties  of  his  office,  and  bringing  to  its  ser- 
vice the  combined  advantages  of  fine  presence,  clear 
thought,  judicial  temper,  great  organizingand  execu- 
tive ability,  and  an  enthusiasm  that  spends  itself  in 
incessant  labor.  Dr.  Stevenson  has  published  but 
little.  Aside  from  some  printed  sermons,  '  'A  Memoir 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Marquis"  (Sprague's  Annals),  a 
monograph  on  women  preaching  [Princdon  Brrlew), 
and  a  small  volume  "Toils  and  Triumphs  of  Col- 
portage,"  his  chief  literary  work   is  to  be  seen  in 


the  editorial  coliimna  of  The  American  Messenger  and 
The  Illustrated  Christian  WreHi/. 

Ste-wrard,  Rev.  ■William,  was  received  by  the 
Synod  as  a  probationer,  September  18th,  1718,  and, 
being  called  to  Monokiu  and  Wicomico,  was 
ordained  in  June,  1719.  For  several  years  he 
waited,  in  the  hope  of  forming  a  Presbytery  in  the 
Peninsula,  but  in  1723,  by  order  of  Synod,  he 
joined  New  Castle  Presbytery.  A  new  meeting- 
house was  buUt  at  Monokin,  on  land  conveyed  by 
deed,  in  1720.  The  congregation  had  then  eight 
elders.     Mr.  Steward  died  in  1734. 

Stewart,  Calvin  "Wilfred,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Lower  Chanceford,  Pa.,  July  4th,  1830.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Jelferson  College,  in  18r)4;  studied  theology  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Donegal,  June  24th,  1858,  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Union  Presbyterian  Church,  Coleraine, 
Lancaster  county.  Pa.  Here  he  has  remained  ever 
since,  and  the  advance  of  the  congregation  during  his 
pastorate,  in  all  the  elements  of  prosperity,  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  In  the  year  following  his  installa- 
tion a  manse  was  built.  In  June,  18C5,  there  came 
a  great  revival,  when  one  hundred  and  forty  members 
were  added,  and  the  pastor's  salary  was  raised  to 
$1000.  In  1864  the  absorption  into  this  church  of 
the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  Coleraine  removed 
the  last  fading  vestiges  of  alienation.  In  1869  the 
old  church  was  torn  down  and  a  larger  one  built. 
The  manse  was  enlarged,  and  the  salary  of  the  min- 
ister again  raised  the  succeeding  year.  In  the  year 
1882  the  chiirch  was  renovated,  and  the  entire 
property  is  now  without  debt.  Under  his  ministry 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons  have  been 
gathered  into  the  church,  and  the  benevolent  gifts 
of  the  congregation  have  been  increased  manifold. 
All  this  is  due  to  faithful  work,  and  to  the  constant 
preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  accompanied  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  people  of  the  church.  It  is  a 
record  over  which  any  pastor  might  rejoice,  and  give 
unceasing  thanks  to  God.  Dr.  Stewart  is  an  able 
preacher,  a  f;iithful  presbyter,  and  an  active  and 
useful  member  of  the  Church  courts. 

Ste-wart,  Charles  Samuel,  D.  D.,  was  bom 
in  Flemington,  N.  J.,  1795.  He  was  the  son  of  Sam- 
uel Robert  Stewart,  and  the  grandson  of  Charles 
Stewart,  Commissary  General  on  "Washington's  staff, 
and  one  of  the  prominent  patriots  of  New  Jersey. 
Graduated  from  Princeton  College,  in  1815.  He  was 
converted  in  the  great  revival  there  in  the  Winter  of 
1815.  He  first  studied  law,  and  afterwards  theology. 
In  1823  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  but  the  failiire  of  his  wife's  health  compelled 
his  return  in  1825.  In  1828  the  first  of  his  valu- 
able books  appeared,  "Residence  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands, ' '  which  passed  through  six  American  editions, 
and  was  republished  in  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dub- 
lin, being  recognized  as  a  standar<l  authority  on  the 
early  history  of  that  mission.     The  same  year  he  re- 
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ceivcd  the  appointment  of  chaplain  in  the  U,  S.  Navy. 
This  position  enabled  him  to  visit  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  furnished  material  for  several  works. 
On  account  of  failing  health  he  was  retired  in  186-2. 
He  died  at  Cooper.stown,  N.  Y.,  December  15th,  1870, 
aged  75.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  wa.s  the  senior 
chaplain  in  the  navy,  in  which  capacity  he  had  per- 
formed more  active  duty  than  prohably  any  other 
chaplain  connected  with  the  service.  His  warm- 
heartedness and  genial  manners  made  liim  a  great 
favorite  with  the  officers  and  men.  He  left  a  gn^at 
many  manuscripts,  which  infirmities  prevented  him 
from  publi.shing.  For  many  years  he  was  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Observer,  and  edited  the  U.  S. 
Nanil  Muyiizine,  18:J6-7. 

Ste'wrart,  Daniel  S.,  D.D.,  the  son  of  John  and 
Catharine  Monteith  Stewart,  was  born,  July  l~th, 
1811,  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  After  graduating  at 
Union  College,  in  1833,  and  finishing  his  theological 
course  at  Princeton,  in  1838,  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  tlie  Fir.st  Presbyterian  Church  of  Amsterdam, 
February  20th,  1839.  In  1840  he  took  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ballston  Spa,  and  in  1844 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  Albany,  Ind.  From  1849  to  1853  he  filled  the 
Chair  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Hebrew  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  New  Albany.  In  the  years 
following  his  .services  were  given  successively  to  the 
following  churches  :  First  Church,  Camden,  N.  J. ; 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. ;  Second  Church,  New  Albany,  Ind. ; 
the  Andrew  Church,  Minneapolis;  and  for  the  last 
six  years  of  his  active  ministry,  to  the  First  Church 
of  Minneapolis. 

Dr.  Stewart  is  a  cultivated  Christian  gentleman, 
of  very  lovely  spirit  and  winning  address.  With  a 
high  order  of  scholarship,  he  has  been  a  close  student 
through  his  entire  ministrj',  so  that  he  made  himself 
an  instructive  preacher  of  the  pure  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  fruit  of  his  labors  bore  testimony  to  his 
ability  and  fidelity.  Each  of  the  churches  which  he 
served  was  largely  built  up  and  strengthened  under 
his  pastoral  care.  The  record  of  his  life  is  one  which 
will  bear  scrutiny  and  command  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  those  who  know  him  l)e.st.  Several  of  his 
sermons  were  published  during  his  ministry. 

Ste-wart,  George  Dillion,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Jenkintown,  Pa.,  December  .'iOth,  1824.  He  was 
graduated  at  Lafayette  College  in  1845,  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1849.  After 
laboring  a  short  time  at  Conquest,  N.  Y.,  he  bec;inie 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
remained  until  1859.  Going  west,  he  was  settled 
over  the  churches  at  "West  Point  and  Sharon,  Iowa; 
then  over  the  Church  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  whence 
he  removed  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church, 
Omaha,  Neb.  He  is  now  pastor  of  tlie  Church  at 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

Dr.  Stewart  is  a  man  of  clear,  vigorous  mind,  of 
excellent    scholarship    and    great  energy.     He   has 


been  very  successful  in  building  up  the  churches 
over  which  he  has  been  placed,  and  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  labor  to  Church  extension,  particularly 
in  the  West.  He  h.os  special  aptitude  for  the  practi- 
cal work  of  the  Church,  and  as  a  presbyter  has  few 
superiors. 

Stewart,  John  B.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Allegheny 
county.  Pa.,  May  7th,  1825;  graduated  at  Wa.shing- 
t«n  College,  Pa.,  in  1848  and  at  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1851;  was  licensed  in  the  same 
year  by  the  Presbyjery  of  Ohio.  In  1854  lie  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian i 
Church  of  Wooster,  Ohio.  Owing  to  a  serious  bron- 
chial affection,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1856. 
The  few  years  which  followed,  though  greatly  em- 
barrassed by  ill  health,  were  profitably  employed  in 
laboring  among  feeble  churches.  In  1863  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati, 
and  remained  until  1870.  In  1872  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Milwaukee. 
This  relation  was  dissolved  in  1881,  and  he  was 
transferred  to  his  present  charge,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Dr.  Stewart  is  a 
forcible  and  impressive  preacher,  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  presbyter.  His  ministry 
has  been  blessed,  and  he  enjoys  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  brethren. 

Ste-wart,  John  Stevens,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
.lenkintowu.  Pa.,  April  1st,  1835.  He  graduated  with 
high  rank  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  class 
of  1856.  After  teaching  two  years  in  Virginia  he 
entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  there 
graduated  in  1861.  During  his  seminary  course  he 
was  chosen  as  Tutor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  College.  On 
tho  12th  day  of  February,  1862,  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Presbj^erian  Church  in 
Greenwich,  Cumberland  county,  N.  J.,  and  remained 
there  until  he  removed  to  Towanda,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  installed  pastor,  March  8th,  1870.  This  relation 
still  continues.  Dr.  Stewart  is  a  most  scholarly, 
polished  and  impressive  speaker.  His  rich,  cultured 
vocabulary,  graceful  and  classic  style,  powerful  im- 
agination, deep  intellectual  grasp  and  warm  ChrLstian 
heart,  all  combine  to  make  his  name  and  influence 
widely  known  and  deeply  felt.  In  addition  to  a  care- 
ful attention  to  the  duties  of  his  pastorate,  keeping 
pace  with  recent  advances  in  theological  scholarship, 
homileticiil  cultivation  and  Biblical  criticism.  Dr. 
Stewart  has  given  much  time  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  made  numerous  valuable  contributions  to  the 
current  religious  and  secular  publications  of  the  day. 

Ste-wart,  Rev.  Robert  Laird,  third  son  of 
Z.  G.  Stewarti,  M.  D.,  and  Jane  (Laird)  Stewart,  and 
grandson  of  Rev.  Francis  Laird,  D.  D.,  was  born 
August  11th,  1840,  in  Murrysville,  "Westmoreland 
county,  Pa.  He  graduated  at  Jeflerson  College,  in 
the  class  of  1866,  and  at  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  in  1869.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  .A.i)ril 
28th,  1868,  and  July  6th,  1869,  was  installed  pastor 
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of  the  churches  of  Conneautville  and  Harmonsburg, 
Pa.  He  was  piistor  at  Golden,  Col. ,  1873-9.  October 
1st,  1880,  he  was  installed  over  the  Mahoning  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Danville,  Pa.,  of  which  he  still  has 
charge.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  diligent  student,  and  an 
earnest,  conscientious  and  tireless  worker  in  the 
Master's  Ciiuse.  His  sermons  are  carefully  pre- 
pared and  earnestly  delivered.  He  takes  a  great 
interest  in  the  children  and  youth  of  his  congre- 
gation, and  is  blessed  in  his  labors  as  preacher  and 
pastor. 

Ste-wart,  Rev.  Thomas  Calvin,  was  the 
eldest  child  of  John  Gemmill  and  Elizabeth  (Stein-' 
man)  Stewart,  and  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Pa., 
July  28th,  1839.  Entered  the  Tuscarora  Academy 
in  1857,  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
under  the  pastorate  of  G.  W.  Thompson,  D.  Ii.,  while 
at  the  Acadeni}'.  Entered  Jefferson  College  in  1859, 
and  graduated  in  18G:?,  and  the  same  year  entered 
the  middle  class  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Allegheny,  Pa.  After  finishing  the  course 
of  study  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  he 
entered  the  Seminary  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  spent 
a  year  in  re\'iew,  as  post-graduate.  Was  licensed  by 
the  Pre-sbytery  of  Huntingdon,  Januarj'  9th,  1866, 
at  Tyrone,  Pa.  Was  called  to  the  p.astorate  of  the 
united  churches  of  Niles  and  Liberty,  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  was  ordained  by  Presbytery  of  New 
Lisbon,  June  19th,  1867,  in  the  Church  of  Madison, 
and  installed  July  11th,  of  the  same  year.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1878,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Solon  Church, 
Pr&sbytery  of  Cleveland,  and  on  March  19th,  1881, 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Brazil,  Ind. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  ever  been  esteemed  as  a  very 
popular  preacher,  eloquent  in  his  address,  systematic 
in  his  work,  a  devoted  pastor  and  a  successful  minis- 
ter. Many  of  his  published  sermons  rank  high,  not 
only  as  fine  specimens  of  literary  productions,  but 
eminently  orthodo.x  and  spiritual  in  tone,  and  liis 
labors  have  been  alniudantly  blessed. 

Stiles,  Joseph  Clay,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  son  of 
Joseph  Stiles  and  Catharine  Clay,  was  born  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  December  6th,  1795.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1814;  studied  law  at  Litchfield  and 
practiced  his  profe.ssioua  few  years  in  his  native  city, 
with  brilliant  success  and  promise.  In  1822  he 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry,  and, 
after  laboring  a  few  months  among  the  negroes  on  his 
father's  plantations,  returned  North  .and  took  a  theo- 
logical course  at  Andover. 

In  April,  1825,  at  Lexington,  Ga. ,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  Hopewell  (now  Augusta)  Presbytery, 
and  in  August,  18"26,  was  ordained  an  evangelist  at 
Milledgeville.  For  three  years,  as  evangeli.st  of  his 
Presbytery,  and  afterward,  from  1829  to  1835,  labor- 
ing, chiefly  at  his  own  charges,  in  the  low  country 
of  Georgia  and  in  Florida,  he  worked  with  untiring 
zeal  and  great  success,  revixing  old  churches  and 
organizing  new  ones — among  the  latter  Milledgeville 


and  Macon.     These  labors  of  Mr.  Stiles  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  Presbyterianism  in  his  native  State. 

In  1835  he  removed  to  Kentucky  and  spent  nine 
years  in  the  West,  and  during  this  period,  which 
covered  the  rise  of  Campbellism  and  the  division  of 
his  own  Denomination,  was  frequently  .selected  as  the 
representative  of  his  Church  in  the  public  theological 
discussions  which  were  then  the  order  of  the  day, 
while  still  devoting  himself,  with  characteristic  ardor, 
to  the  more  congenial  preaching  of  the  Word. 

In  1844  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Shockoe  Hill  (now 
Grace  Street)  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
where  he  labored  with  earnast  devotion  and  was 
greatly  beloved  and  honored.  In  1846  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity. 

In  1848  Dr.  Stiles  was  called  to  the  Mercer  Street 
Church  of  New  York  city.  He  soon  won  the  hearts 
of  his  new  flock,  but  impaired  health  forced  him  to 
resign,  and  in  1850  he  accepted  a  general  agency  for 
the  American  Bible  Society  in  the  South,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  he  did,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
most  effective  work  of  his  life. 

In  1853,  his  health  being  somewhat  restored,  he 
was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  South  Church,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  During  and  just  at  the  close  of 
this  pastorate,  he  engaged  in  another  enterprise, 
dear  to  his  own  soul  and,  as  he  always  believed,  to 
his  Master — the  organziation  of  the  Southern  .\id 
Society,  by  whose  contributions  many  feeble  Southern 
churches  were  sustained  and  strengthened. 

In  November,  1859,  he  w;is  invited  by  the  Synod 
of  Georgia  to  become  co-evangelist  with  Rev.  W.  M. 
Cunningham,  and  in  1860  these  brethren  performed 
glorious  .service  for  the  churches  and  people  of  that 
State.  Dming  this  year  he  received  the  degree  oi 
LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Georgia. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Stiles  labored 
as  an  evangelist  in  Virginia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Missouri  and  Marj-land,  preaching  his  last 
sermon  at  Union,  Monroe  county.  West  Va.,  June 
28th,  1874.  He  died  in  calm,  happy  serenity,  March 
27th,  1875. 

Dr.  Stiles  was  a  much  gifted  and  much  loved  ser- 
vant of  God,  and  of  the  Church.  He  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  preachers.  His  intellect,  which  was  of 
a  high  order,  was,  perhaps,  most  strongly  character- 
ized by  analytical  power;  yet  his  emotional  nature 
was  grand,  and  no  man  was  ever  more  impassioned 
or  impetuous,  or  tender  in  utterance  than  he,  while 
he  was  also  endowed  with  a  daring  and  gorgeous 
imagination.  In  character,  he  was  the  very  soul  of 
courage,  of  generosity,  and  of  sjinpathy.  Spiritually, 
he  was  blessed  with  a  wondrous  love  for  God  and 
human  souls,  with  an  am.azing  access  and  power  in 
prayer,  and  with  nnsurj>assed  knowledge  of  and 
insight  into  the  Word  of  God.  He  was  indeed 
"mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  Such  had  God  made 
him,  and  these  glorious  endowments  he  had  devel- 
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oped  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  loftiest  aims  and 
the  intenscst  efforts.  As  might  have  been  predicted 
of  such  a  man,  he  was  rather  a  speaker  than  a  -nTiter. 
His  published  works  are  few — one  or  two  sermons, 
one  or  two  spccehes  in  Church  assemblies,  and  one  or 
two  tracts.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  with  the  Church, 
that  a  series  of  sermons,  prepared  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  delivered  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  with  a  great  harvest  of  souls,  should  not  be 
reconstructed  from  the  notes  he  left,  and  put  in  per- 
manent form. 

Stillman,  Charles  Allen,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  March  14th,  1819.  He  graduatt^d 
at  Oglethorpe  University,  Ga.,  in  1841,  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1844. 
The  same  year  he  wa.s  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Charleston;  and  in  1845  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Eutaw,  Ala.,  by  Tuskaloosa  Presbytery.  In  1853  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Gaines- 
ville, Ala.,  and  from  1870  to  the  present  time  he  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of 
Tuskaloosa,  Ala. 

His  degree  was  conferred  by  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  1863.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  South,  at  its  meeting  in  New  Orleans, 
1877.  He  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  Institute 
for  Training  Colored  Ministers,  under  the  care  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Tuskaloosa,  from 
its  organization  in  1860,  to  the  present  time.  And 
for  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been  Stated  Clerk 
of  Tuskaloosa  Presbytery. 

Dr.  Stillman  is  marked  for  his  genial  temperament 
and  line  social  qualities,  and  conversational  powers. 
He  is  endowed  with  a  clear,  strong,  practical  mind, 
and  a  judgment  whose  decisions  command  universal 
respect.  His  preaching  is  of  a  high  order.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  reason  and  conscience,  rather  than  the 
emotions,  but  delivered  with  warmth  and  animation. 
He  expresses  his  tlioughts  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision, and  in  language  singularly  apt  and  forciiile. 
In  prayer,  he  is  eminently  gifted.  For  appropriate- 
ness to  varying  occasions  and  circumstiinces,  and  for 
freshness  and  unction,  his  approaches  to  the  mercy 
seat  are  rarely  equaled. 

He  has  published  a  number  of  sermons  and  essays; 
for  .several  years  he  has  contributed  the  leading  edi- 
torials to  one  of  the  religious  journals  of  the  Church; 
and  an  occasional  article  to  the  Prrshytcrian  Qiinrlnii/ 
Bcrirw.  In  all  departments  of  ministerial  work  his 
labors  are  aliuudant. 

Stillman,  Timothy,  D.  D.,  the  second  son  of 
Captain  George  and  Martha  (Deming)  Stillman,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  March  21.st, 
1802.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  with  the  class 
of  1822,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  with  the  class  of  1830.  In  April  of  1830,  he 
went  to  Chautauqua  county,  as  the  representative  of 
five  classmates  who  desired  to  settle  in  some  neighbor- 


hood where  they  could  be  associated  in  their  future 
labors,  and  he,  desiring  an  untried  field,  visited  Dun- 
kirk, where  there  was  then  no  organized  church  of 
any  denomination.  There  he  spent  six  weeks  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  organization  of  a  Presby- 
terian Cluirch,  which  was  consummated  May  21st. 
May  12th  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  by  Buffalo 
Presbytery,  on  whose  roll  his  name  has  continued  to 
have  a  place,  then  at  the  foot  of  the  roll,  now  but 
one  name  above  his. 

In  1833  he  was  elected  Stated  Clerk  of  Presbytery, 
which  office  he  held  forty-seven  years.  In  1839,  at  a 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  attention  wa.s  called  to  the 
necessity  of  having  something  done  to  elevate  the 
character  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  thousands 
who  were  employed  on  the  lakes,  rivers  and  canals 
of  our  growing  inland  commerce.  Dr.  Stillman  being 
the  son  of  a  sailor,  and  always  ready  to  manifest  a 
deep  interest  in  this  class  of  our  population,  was, 
on  recommendation  of  Presbytery,  appointed  by  the 
American  Bethel  Society  their  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary and  Superintendent  of  their  Rlissionary  work. 
In  this  service  he  continued  till  1868,  when  the 
Bethel  Society  was  merged  in  the  American  Seaman's 
Friend  Society,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a 
minister  at  large,  using  his  gifts  as  Providence  gave 
him  opportunity.  In  1851  he  was  elected  a  trustee 
of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  still  holds  that 
office,  mainly  because  he  can  always  be  relied  upon 
to  be  present  at  every  Commencement  season. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  Presby-terianism  in.  Early 
in  March,  1804,  Amos  Stoddard,  a  captain  of  artillery 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  arrived  in  St. 
Louis.  He  had  been  constituted  the  agent  of  the 
French  Republic  for  receiving  from  the  SjianLsh 
authorities  the  possession  of  Upper  Louisiana  (of 
which  St.  Louis  had  become  the  cajiital),  and  also  to 
make  the  transfer  of  the  province  to  the  United  States 
Government,  whose  representative  he  was.  These 
transfers  were  made  in  due  form  on  the  9th  and  lOth 
of  March,  and  Captain  Stoddard  became,  temporarily, 
the  Governor,  with  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Spanish  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  Upper  Louis- 
iana. St.  Louis  contained,  at  this  time,  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  houses,  and  a  population  esti- 
mated at  a  little  over  one  thousand. 

Under  the  Spanish  government  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith  was  the  established  religion  of  the  province, 
and  no  other  religion  was  tolerated  by  the  laws  of 
Spain.  Yet,  by  the  connivance  of  the  commandants, 
many  Protestant  families  settled  in  the  pro%ince,  and 
remained  undisturbed  in  their  religious  principles. 
Itinerant  Methodist  and  Baptist  ministers  sometimes 
passed  over  from  Hlinois  and  preached  in  the  log 
cabins  of  the  settlers,  with  no  other  molestation  than 
an  occasional  threat  of  imprisonment  iu  the  calnhozo 
at  St.  Louis.  The  only  church  was  a  structure  of 
hewn  logs  planted  upright  in  the  ground  and  covered 
with  a  roof,  the  eaves  of  which  projected  beyond  the 
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body  of  the  iDuilding,  and  formed  a  kind  of  gallery 
or  promenade  around  it.  There  was  no  regular 
priest,  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people  were 
very  little  cared  for. 

After  the  cession  to  the  United  States  the  popu- 
lation of  St.  Louis  so  increased  that  in  about  ten 
years  it  had  nearly  douljled.  In  1813  there  were 
forty  American  families  in  the  city,  containing  about 
three  hundred  persons.  There  was  at  that  time  no 
religious  worship,  save  the  occasional  service  in  the 
old  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  although  there  were 
many  Presbyterian  families  scattered  about  in  the 
Territory,  no  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  organized 
in  either  Missouri  or  Illinois. 

In  1814  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Hills  and  David 
Smith  visited  St.  Louis,  whilst  on  an  exploring  tour 
to  the  AVest  and  South.  They  preached  the  first 
Presbyterian  sermons  ever  heard  in  tlie  Territory. 
These  brethren  were  gladly  received,  and  the  people 
earnestly  solicited  one  of  them  to  remain,  proffering 
all  needed  support.  Their  engagements,  however, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  complete 
their  tour,  and  tlie  statements  made  by  them,  subse- 
quently, to  the  Eastern  cliurches,  no  doubt  matured 
the  supplies  for  the  far  "West. 

For  fifteen  montlis  succeeding  the  departure  of 
Me.ssrs.  Mills  and  Smitli,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  Presbj'terian  preaching  in  the  territory.  In 
February,  1816,  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  of  Ten- 
nessee, made  a  visit  to  the  city  and  preached  several 
times,  to  large  congregations.  Two  months  after- 
wards the  Rev.  Salmon  Giddings,  under  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Societj', 
settled  in  the  territory,  and  commenced  his  labors  in 
St.  Louis.  The  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  from  the  same 
Society,  followed  soon  after,  and  during  a  temporary 
absence  of  Mr.  Giddings,  on  the  21st  of  July, 
administered  for  the  first  time  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  a  Presbyterian  congregation, 
though  no  church  had  as  yet  been  organized  in  the 
territory. 

The  organization  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  was 
effected  on  the  23d  of  November,  1817,  by  Mr.  Gid- 
dings. It  consisted  of  ten  members,  eight  of  whom 
were  females.  Stephen  Hempstead,  Sr.  (justly 
accounted  the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
St.  Louis),  and  Thomas  Osborn,  tlie  only  male  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  were  chosen  ruling  elders  and 
duly  ordained.  From  its  organization  until  June, 
1825,  the  church  worshiped  in  the  school  room  of 
Mr.  Giddings.  At  this  time  they  removed  to  their 
new  building,  on  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and 
Fourth  streets,  then  regarded  as  a  very  bad  location, 
being  almost  out  of  town.  Over  this  church  Jlr. 
Giddings  was  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Mis- 
souri, the  19th  of  November,  1826,  and  on  the  1st  of 
February  following  closed  a  laborious  life,  esteemed 
and  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  Presby- 
tery  of  Missouri   at   this   time    embraced   the   two 


States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  was  connected 
with  the  newly  erected  Synod  of  Indiana;  its  previ- 
ous connection  had  been  with  the  Synod  of  Tennessee. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Giddings  the  pulpit  was 
temporarily  supplied  by  the  Rev.  William  P.  Coch- 
ran, who  came  to  the  State  the  preceding  Fall,  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  Church  at  Franklin,  on  the  Mis- 
souri river.  But  the  necessities  of  the  church  and 
the  importance  of  an  immediate  supply  were  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  John  Naylor,  an  elder  of  a  neighbor- 
ing church,  to  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  President  of  tlie 
Assembly's  Board  of  Missions.  The  Board  imme- 
diately despatched  William  S.  Potts,  a  licentiate  of 
the  Pre.sbytery  of  Philadelphia,  who  reached  St.  Louis 
May  14th,  1828.  He  at  once  commenced  laboring 
in  the  church,  and  on  the  26th  of  October  following 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Missouri.  The  church  then  consisted  of  sixty- 
seven  members. 

There  was  at  this  time  but  one  other  Protestant 
church  in  the  city,  a  small  frame  building  occupied 
by  the  Methodists.  A  small  Episcopal  congregation 
worshiped  in  a  temporary  frame  house  tliat  had  been 
used  for  a  court-house.  An  unsightly  and  unfinished 
brick  .structure  occupied  tlie  site  of  tlie  old  Roman 
Catholic  church,  in  which  a  parish  priest  oificiated 
regularly.  Tlie  Sabbath  was  little  respected.  The 
few  Protestant  professors  of  religion  assembled  in 
their  places  of  worship,  but  the  population  generally 
pursued  either  their  business  or  amusement.  Among 
the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there  were 
but  two  or  three  men  of  influence  in  the  community, 
and  the  congregation  was  composed,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, of  persons  whose  predilections  were  for  other 
Protestant  denominations,  but  who  worshiped  with 
the  Presbyterians  until  churclies  of  their  own  order 
should  be  established. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  Mr.  Potts'  ministry 
the  increase  of  the  church  was  slow  but  steady.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1832  a  spirit  of  earnest 
prayer  was  poured  out  upon  the  chmch.  and  ou  the 
22d  of  January  a  very  remarkable  work  of  grace 
commenced,  which  continued,  with  more  or  less 
power,  until  arrested  by  the  ravages  of  the  cholera, 
in  October  of  that  year.  AVithin  three  weeks  about 
two  hundred  persons  died,  out  of  a  population  of 
about  six  thousand.  During  the  continuance  of  this 
re\'ival  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  persons  were 
added  to  the  church.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
were  active  business  men,  and  many  of  them  of  com- 
manding influence  in  the  community.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  advantage  consequent  upon  this  work  of 
grace;  the  church  was,  as  a  body,  baptized  with  a  new 
spirit,  and  became  eminent  in  prayer  and  in  every 
good  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  revival  the  church  numbered 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  communicants,  and  in 
order  to  extend  its  influence  measures  were  taken  to 
form  a  colony.     For  this  purpose  the  Rev.   Edwin  F. 
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Hatfield  was  solicited  to  come  to  the  city,  and  after 
laboring  with  the  pastor  of  the  church  lor  a  couple  of 
months,  on  the  23d  of  November  a  Second  Presby- 
terian church  was  orf;auized,  consisting  of  twenty- 
nine  members.  AVith  the  same  view,  several  members 
of  the  church  resident  in  the  county  were  encouraged 
to  form  a  separate  church  near  tlieir  residences,  which 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Church  of  Des 
Peres,  foiiiteeu  miles  west  of  the  city. 

During  the  winters  of  1833  and  1834  the  two 
churches  in  the  city  enjoyed  seasons  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  obtaining  suitable  ministers  to 
snpply  the  rapidly  multiplying  churches  of  the  State, 
it  became  a  matter  of  extreme  solicitude  to  provide 
the  means,  as  early  as  possible,  for  an  Institution  in 
which  our  own  young  men  might  be  trained  on  the 
ground.  With  this  end  in  view  the  foundation  of  a 
literary  Institution  was  laid  in  Marion  county,  and  a 
charter  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  as  early  as  1830, 
by  the  Eev.  David  Nelson,  and  in  June,  1835,  Mr. 
Potts  was  dismissed  from  his  charge  in  St.  Louis,  in 
order  to  his  accepting  the  presidency  of  Marion 
College.  At  his  instance  the  church  called  the  Rev. 
William  Wisner,  of  Ithaca,  on  the  23d  July,  who 
entered  upon  his  labors  in  November  following. 

lu  the  Spring  of  1835  Mr.  Hatfield  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  colony  with  which  he  had  labored 
in  St.  Louis,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
obtain  a  pastor,  returned,  in  February,  1837,  and  was 
again  merged  in  the  original  church. 

Mr.  Wisner  continued  his  labors  in  the  first  Church 
•without  being  installed,  until  May,  1837.  His  short 
ministry  was  efficient,  and  the  church  experienced, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  the  special  quickening  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  the  climate  proved  to  be  uncon- 
genial to  his  health,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  return 
to  his  native  State.  After  the  dejjarture  of  Mr. 
Wisner  the  church  depended  upon  temporary  sup- 
plies until  the  27th  of  June,  1838,  when  the  Rev. 
Artemas  Bullard  was  installed  as  pastor. 

In  the  Spring  of  1838  several  members  of  the  First 
Church,  who  had  formerly  been  under  his  pastoral 
care,  suggested  to  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Potts  that,  in  view 
of  the  state  of  Marion  College,  he  should  return  to 
the  city,  and  proposed,  on  that  condition,  the 
organization  of  a  colony  from  the  First  Church  and 
the  erection  of  a  building  that  should  beau  ornament 
to  the  city.  This  colony  was  organized  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1838,  by  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery 
of  St.  Louis,  and  called  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  composed  of  sixty 
members  from  the  First  Church  and  two  from  other 
churches.  The  congregation  wor.shiped,  at  its  first 
organization,  in  a  temporary  building  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Pine  and  Fifth  streets,  but  early  in  the 
following  Spring  commenced  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Walnut  streets.     In 


February,  1839,  they  called  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Potts, 
who,  having  resigned  the  presidency  of  tlie  college  at 
the  close  of  the  academic  year,  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  July,  and  was  irLstalled  pastor  on  the  5th 
of  October  following.  The  congregation  removed  to 
their  new  house  of  worship  in  January,  1840. 

From  this  point,  at  which  the  unfortunate  division 
of  the  Cliurch,  in  1837,  took  elfi'ct  in  St.  Louis,  the 
First  and  Second  Churches  became,  as  it  were, 
landmarks  by  which  all  the  subsequent  history  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  city  is  largely  to  be  traced. 


SECOND   PRESBYTEUIAN    CHURCH,   ST.  LOUIS. 

The  First  Church  identified  itself  with  the 
branch  known  as,  the  "New  School,"  while  the 
Second  was  of  the  Old  School,  and  so  they  remained 
until,  by  the  reunion  in  1869-70,  the  distinction  of 
old  and  new  was  happily  obliterated. 

Eev.  Dr.  Bullard  served  the  First  Church  with 
great  ability  and  efficiency  until  his  lamented  death, 
in  the  Gasconade  disaster,  in  1855.  Few  men  have 
been  more  loved  and  appreciated  while  living,  or 
more  sincerely  mourned  when  dead. 

His  successor  in  the  pastorate  was  Rev.  H.  A. 
Nelson,  d.  d.  ,  who  took  charge  in  October,  and  was 
installed  November  23d,  1856.  He  resigned  in  1868, 
to  accept  the  chair  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  Lane 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  O.  Rev.  C.  A.  Dickey,  of 
Allegheny  City,  began  pastoral  work  in  the  church  in 
May,  1869,  and  was  installed  July  4th,  of  the  same 
year.  He  resigned  iu  October,  1875,  to  accept  a  call 
to  Philadelphia.  In  1875  Rev.  H.  D.  Ganse,  of  New 
York,  became  pastor,  and  served  the  church  until 
1883,  when  he  resigned,  to  assume  the  duties  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Aid.  The  church  is  at  present 
(January,  1884)  without  a  pastor. 

In  addition  to  the  Second  Church,  already  noticed 
as  a  colony  from  the  First,  there  have  been   formed 
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from  it  the  Walnut  Street  Third  (now  the  First  Con- 
gregational), and  the  North  Church.  The  building 
now  occupied  by  the  First  Church  was  dedicated 
October  21st,  1855. 

The  Second  Church  was  served  by  Dr.  Potts, 
from  July,  1839,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  March  28th,  1852.  During  these  thirteen 
years  more  than  nine  hundred  persons,  four  hundred 
and  seventy  of  them  on  profession,  united  with  this 
church.  Rev.  Robert  P.  Farris  supplied  the  pulpit 
for  a  year.  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati, 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  January  26th,  and  the 
call  repeated  March  9th,  1853,  and  accepted.  Dr. 
Rice  entered  upon  his  duties  April  25th,  1853, 
was  installed  October  9th  following,  and  resigned 
September  15th,  1857,  to  take  the  chair  of  Theology, 
in  the  Seminary  of  the  Northwest.  Rev.  .Tames  H. 
Brooks  served  the  church  as  pastor-elect  from  Febru- 
ary, 1858,  to  July,  1804,  when  he  became  pjistor-elect 
of  the  colony  that  formed   the  Walnut  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Samuel  ,T.  Niccolls,  D.  D.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  called  October,  1864  ;  began  his  work  January 
1st,  and  was  installed  March  5th,  1865.  He  is  still 
pastor  (1884). 

The  congregation  worshiped  for  the  last  time  in 
the  building  corner  of  Fifth  and  Walnut  streets,  June 
28th,  1868,  and  occupied  the  chapel  of  the  new  edifice, 
corner  Seventeenth  and  Lucas  place,  December  27th, 
1868.  The  main  building  was  dedicated  December 
25th,  1870.  It  is  an  elegant  .structure  of  stone,  and 
cost  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

This  church  has  sent  out  the  following  colonies : 
Central  Church,  in  1844  ;  Westminster  (afterwards 
Pine  Street),  in  1846;  Park  Avenue  (afterwards  Chau- 

teau   Avenue),  ;   First   German,   1863  ;   Walnut 

Street,  1864;  and  Grace  Church  (afterward  united 
with  Chauteau  Avenue),  in  18G8;  and  the  South 
Church.  The  church  supports  four  Sabbath  schools, 
aggregating  an  attendance  of  about  two  thousand 
scholars;  it  also  sustains  a  city  missionary  and  two 
missions,  for  which  houses  of  worship  have  been 
erected  almost  wholly  by  this  church,  the  Kossuth 
Avenue,  near  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  Benton  Station, 
in  the  suburbs.    It  also  supports  a  missionary  in  Siam. 

Grand  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  was 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Washington  Avenue,  a 
colony  from  the  First  Church,  organized  in  1844,  and 
Westminster,  from  the  Second  Church,  organized 
in  1846.  The  united  church  adopted  the  name  of 
Pine  Street,  and  identified  itself  with  the  Old  School. 
Its  first  pastor  was  Rev.  W.  C.  McPheeters,  D.D.  In 
1872  the  church  united  with  the  Independent  Synod 
of  Missouri,  which  formed,  two  years  later,  ecclesias- 
tical connection  with  the  Southern  General  Assembly. 

Its  pastors  succeeding  Dr.  McPheeters  have  been 
Rev.  J.  C.  Thorn,  elected  July,  1865,  died  November 
28th  follo^ving;  Rev.  B.  T.  Lacey,  D.D.,  1866-70; 
Rev.  A.  P.  Foreman,  D.D.,  1871-2;  Rev.  E.  H.  Ruth- 
erford, D.D.,   1874-81;  Rev.   F.   L.    Ferguson,  supply 


for  six  months,  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  A.  Nel- 
son HoUifield,  called  in  January  and  installed  in 
April,  1882.  In  1879  the  congregation  purchased  a 
site  for  a  new  church  on  the  west  side  of  Grand  Ave- 
nue, opposite  Washington  Avenue.  A  chapel  was 
completed  and  dedicated  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1880,  in  which  the  congregation  still  worships,  pend- 
ing the  erection  of  a  large  and  elegant  edifice.  At  the 
removal  the  name  was  changed  from  "  Pine  Street" 
to  "  Grand  Avenue." 

Central  Presbyteri.vn  Church  w;>s  organized 
April  18th,  1844,  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Potts,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  William  Galbreath,  as  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  thirty-two  members,  nearly  all  of 
whom  had  obtained  letters  for  this  purpose  from  the 
Second  Church.  Rev.  Joseph  Templeton  first  sup- 
plied the  pulpit,  but  on  May  12th,  1845,  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Van  Court  was  chosen  pastor,  and  served  until 
his  death,  of  cholera,  in  .luly,  1849.  Iti  the  Spring  of 
1846  the  name  of  the  church  was  changed  to  that  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  which  it  still 
retains.  During  eighteen  months  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Van  Court,  the  church  was  supplied  by 
Rev.  S.  Pettigrew,  Rev.  John  N.  Hall  and  Rev.  W. 
M.  Ruggles.  In  December,  1850,  Rev.  S.  J.  P. 
Anderson,  of  Virginia,  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
and  entered  upon  his  duties,  January  20th,  1851. 
Under  his  ministry  the  church  was  greatly  ijrospered. 
Dr.  Anderson's  health  fiiiling,  he  resigned  May  25th, 
1868.  Rev.  R.  G.  Brank,  d.d.,  of  Lexington, -Ky., 
the  present  pastor,  signified  his  acceptance  of  a  call 
from  the  church  May  31st,  1869.  In  1873  the  con- 
gregation removed  to  its  present  location,  corner  of 
Lucas  and  Garrison  avenues,  occupying  a  temporary 
chapel  until  1876,  when  their  beautiful  edifice  was 
completed.  The  church  is  connected  with  the 
Southern  General  Assembly. 

The  North  Presbyterian  Church  was  com- 
posed of  a  colony  of  eight  members  from  the  First 
Church  and  nine  others,  and  organized  March  27th, 
1845.  It  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and 
Chambers  streets.  The  building  was  erected  in 
1857.  The  following  persons  have  occupied  the  pul- 
pit of  the  North  Church  since  its  organization:  Revs. 
William  Howes,  Joshua  T.  Tucker,  George  Clark, 
W.  H.  Parks,  H.  E.  Niles,  John  Maclean,  Frederick 
Starr,  Jr.,  S.  M.  Morton,  C.  H.  Foote,  d.d.,  AV.  C. 
Falconer,  d.d.,  and  H.  S.  Williams,  the  present 
pastor. 

The  Caroxdelet  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  in  18.50.  Its  successive  pastors  have  been 
Revs.  H.  P.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  R.  S.  Finley,  J.  T.  Cowan, 
S.  A.  Mutchmore,  D.D.,  C.  H.  Dunlap,  Samuel  Hay, 
R.  A.  Condit,  H.  S.  Little,  and  the  present  pastor- 
elect.  Rev.  J.  H.  Shields,  called  in  1879.  It  sustains 
Hope  Mission  Chaiiel  and  two  flourishing  Sabbath 
schools. 

Washington  and  Compton  Avenue  Presby- 
terian  Church.     In  June,  1864,  the  Rev.   J.    \i. 
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Brookes,  d.d.,  pastor  of  the  Second  Cliureh,  ami  one 
hundred  and  lifty  meniljers  of  tlie  church,  withdrew, 
and  July  4th,  18()4,  were  organized  by  a  committee 
of  the  St.  Louis  Presbytery  (in  connection  with  the 
Northern  Assembly)  as  tlie  Walnut  Street  Prc.ihi/tcrian 
Chiirch,  the  Second  Cluirch  making  over  to  them  the 
property  which  had  been  secured  in  1859,  consisting 
of  a  lot  and  partially  completed  building  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Walnut  streets. 
AVithin  three  months  one  hundred  members  of  the 
Second  Church  joined  them,  and  on  the  2oth  of  De- 
cember, 1864,  they  first  occupied  the  completed 
church,  the  erection  of  which  they  had  begun  imme- 
diately after  their  organization.  In  1866  this  church 
united  with  others  in  organizing  the  Independent 
Synod  of  Jlissouri,  but  in  187.")  again  placed  itself  in 
ecclesiastical  connection  with  the  Northern  General 
Assembly. 

The  location  of  the  church  becoming  unsuitable,  a 
colony  of  about  a  hundred  members  went  out  and 
wa-s  organized  as  the  Lafayette  Park  Church. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1879,  the  lecture-room  of  the 
new  edifice,  erected  by  the  present  church,  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Compton  avenues,  was 
occupied  by  the  congregation.  On  the  5tb  of  Decem- 
ber, 1880,  the  first  services  were  held  in  the  com- 
pleted building.  This  is  a  large,  convenient  and 
beautiful  structure,  with  seating  capacity  in  the 
auditorium  for  fifteen  hundred  persons.  The  church, 
under  the  pa.storal  care  of  Dr.  Brookes,  enjoys  great 
prosperity,  and  exhibits  a  vigorous  life  in  both  home 
and  foreign  evangelistic  efJbrts. 

Glasgow  Avesfe  Presbyteki.w  Church  was 
organized  on  the  22d  of  March,  1874,  as  the  "  Garri- 
son Avenue  Church."  Eev.  Thomas  Marshall,  who 
gathered  the  church,  became  its  first  pastor,  and  was 
installed  July  5th,  1874.  In  1875  the  church  re- 
moved from  the  Hall  occupied  on  Giirrison  avenue 
to  its  present  location,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Glasgow  avenue  and  Dickson  street,  and  held  services 
in  the  ba,sement  of  the  present  chapel.  On  the 
14th  of  November,  1880,  the  completed  chapel  was 
dedicated.  Rev.  T.  Marshall,  having  been  elected 
Synodical  Missionary  for  the  Synod  of  Missouri, 
resigned,  November,  1881,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Eev.  W.  R.  Henderson,  in  March,  1882,  who  was 
installed  May  21st.  Mr.  Henderson  resigned  in 
1883,  and  the  church  is  at  present  supplied  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Williams,  formerly  Synodical  Evangelist  of  the 
Synod  of  Missouri.  The  church  has  several  efiicient 
societies,  and  a  large  and  pro.sperous  Sabbath  school. 

The  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  cor- 
ner of  Pestalozzi  and  Lux  streets,  was  organized 
December  31.st,  1873,  the  preliminary  work  having 
been  done  by  Rev.  W.  Howell  Buchanan  and  a  few 
self-denying  helpers.  The  congregation  worshiped 
in  rented  rooms,  first  on  Carondelet  avenue,  then  on 
Arsenal  street,  till  the  5th  of  March,  1876,  when  the 
completed   ba.sement   of    the   present   building   was 


occupied.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  installed  pastor  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1877,  having  served  the  church  as 
stated  supply  from  the  beginning.  He  resigned  in 
1879,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  .T.  G.  Reaser,  D. D., 
the  present  pastor,  who  began  his  work  April  1st, 
and  was  installed  in  Jlay  following.  This  church 
occupies  a  field  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  is  doing 
good  work.  It  became  self-sustaining  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  pastorate.  It  has  several  active 
societies  and  a  large  and  flourishing  vSabbath  school. 

The  .South  Presbyterian  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  May,  1875,  and  was  really  a  colony  from  the 
Second  Church.  It  has  never  had  an  installed  j)as- 
tor,  but  has  been  supplied  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Dunn,  Kev. 
P.  S.  Van  Nest,  Rev.  H.  B.  Holmes  and  others. 

Lafayette  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  situ- 
ated on  Missouri  avenue  opposite  the  west  entrance 
to  the  park,  was  organized  in  1878,  as  a  colony  from 
Walnut  Street  Church,  now  Washington  and  Comp- 
ton avenue.  This  organization  also  absorbed  most 
of  the  scattered  members  of  the  Chauteau  Avenue 
Church,  which  was  dissolved  in  1875.  The  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  D.  C.  Marquis,  D.  D. ,  who  resigned  in  the 
Spring  of  1883,  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Northwest  at  Chicago.  The 
church  has  called  Rev.  George  P.  Wilson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  expects  to  enter  npon  his  work  in 
February,  1884. 

The  beautiful  and  commodious  building  erected  by 
this  church  was  completed  in  the  Spring  of  1883. 
The  membership  has  rapidly  increased,  the  congre- 
gations are  large,  and  the  entire  work  of  the  church 
is  carried  forward  with  efficiency  and  success. 

Mejiorial  Tabernacle,  growing  out  of  the 
celebrated  Biddle  Market  Mission,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Morrison,  was  organized  July  12th, 
1864,  by  Rev.  H.  C.  McCook,  and  known  as  the 
"First  Independent  Church  of  St.  Louis."  After 
passing  through  various  changes  in  its  ecclesiastical 
relations,  it  finally  united  with  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Louis,  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Assembly,  in 
the  year  1870.  Its  pulpit  was  supplied  for  a  time  by 
Rev.  William  Porteus.  In  1881  Rev.  William  Claggett 
was  called  to  its  p.astorate.  He  ministered  in  this 
church  until  the  Fall  of  1883.  Rev.  Air.  Brandt  is 
now  the  pastor  elect. 

First  German  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  May  18th,  186.3,  in  the  basement  of  the 
Second  Presbv-ierian  Church,  then  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Walnut  streets.  The  congregation  held  its 
meetings  at  first  in  the  South  Mission  Sabbath-school 
building,  on  Marion  and  Ninth  streets.  In  1866  the 
buildings  now  occupied,  on  the  corner  of  Autumn  and 
South  streets,  were  commenced,  and  the  completed 
church  was  dedicated  September  17th,  1871.  The 
Rev.  A.  Van  der  Lippe,  D.  D.,  was  elected  pastor, 
October  23d,  1863,  and  still  continues  in  that  rela- 
tion. This  church  h;is  an  important  work,  and  does 
it  faithfully  and  with  a  good  measure  of  success.     It 
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has  several  associations,  and  contributes  liberally  in 
proportion  to  its  means. 

Tub  Skcoxd  German  Presbytkriax  Church 
was  organized  in  1876,  and  has  been  supplied  by  Rev. 
Frederick  Auf.  der  Heide  from  the  beginning.  It 
owns  and  worships  in  a  neat  and  comfortable  brick 
chapel  on  Grand  avenue  and  Thirteenth  street.  Its 
membership  is  small,  but  active,  and  its  Sabbath 
school  pro.sperous 

Stockton,  John,  D.  D.,  descended  from  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestors.  His  great-grandfather,  his  grand- 
father and  his  father  were  ruling  ciders  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  while  many  of  his  near  relatives 
were  ministers  and  elders  in  the  .same  church.  He 
was  born  in  the  Valley  of  Charticrs,  near  Washington, 
Pa.,  November  18th,  1303;  graduated  at  Washington 
College,  Pa.,  October  3d,  1820;  studied  theology  with 
.seven  others,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Ander- 
son, of  Upper  Buffalo,  and  the  Hebrew  Language 
and  Church  History  with  Dr.  Andrew  W3lie,  Pres- 
ident of  Washington  College,  for  three  years;  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Washington,  April  20th,  182.5,  and  afterwards  spent 
a  year  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  ac- 
cepted a  cuiU  from  Cross  Creek  Church  in  April,  1827; 
Iwgan  to  preach  statedly  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  Maj', 
and  was  ordained  and  in.stalled  as  pastor  on  the  20th 
of  June  following.  He  continued  in  charge  of  this 
congregation  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Stockton's  labors  were  greatly  blessed  among 
this  people.  In  1827-28,  again  in  1835-36-.37,  again 
in  1840-41^2,  again  in  1853-54,  the  congregation 
was  visited  with  powerful  and  precious  revivals, 
from  which  the  church  received  very  large  accessions. 
After  that  time,  in  1=^57-58  and  '59,  gentle  showers 
of  grace  distilled  on  this  hill  of  Zion,  and  with  only 
one  or  two  exceptions,  there  were  some  added  to  the 
church  at  every  communion  season.  The  number 
received  into  membership  during  his  ministry  was 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  forty 
ministers  of  the  gosjjel,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
ruling  elders  were  raised  up. 

Dr.  Stockton  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  congre- 
gation. When,  in  1877,  under  the  infirmities  of  age, 
he  decided  to  resign  his  charge,  the  church  ' '  Bisolved, 
That  in  advance  of  the  solemn  crisis  of  separation 
now  contemplated,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assure  our 
beloved  pastor  that  he  shall  carry  with  him  into  his 
chosen  retirement  the  unabated  confidence  and  warm 
attachment  of  his  people."  They  also  made  him 
Fnslnr  Emeritus.  He  was  also  ardently  loved  by 
his  Presbytery,  which,  in  a  minute  adopted  at  the 
dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation,  expressed  its  at- 
tachment to  him  as  one  who  "  by  God's  guidance 
had  been  enabled  to  befriend  every  good  cause,  pro- 
mote every  form  of  Christian  activity  and  benevo- 
lence, and  strengthen  every  instrumentality  for  the 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom." 

Dr.  Stockton  was  an  eminent  Christian  mun,  and 


his  name  v\'ill  ever  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
list  of  successful  preachers  and  pastors  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  distingni.shed  as  a  scholar, 
educator,  theologian  and  presbyter.  His  preaching 
was  earnest,  Scriptural,  pungent;  quickening  Chris- 
tians and  arousing  the  impenitent.  He  was  very 
animated  in  the  pulpit,  and  wielded  great  influence 
in  the  community  and  in  the  Church  courts.  His 
piety  was  not  of  the  negative  kind,  but  was  a  life  in 
the  soul,  a  principle  that  regulated  all  his  actions, 
an  embodiment  of  all  the  truths  he  so  ably  preached. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  last  survivor  of  those  whose  names 
were  on  the  roll  of  membership  at  the  beginning  of 
his  pastorate,  aud  on  that  occasion  he  contracted  the 
cold  which  brought  on  his  last  illness.  He  canu- 
down  to  death  in  a  manner  altogether  in  harmony 
with  the  life  which  he  lived  in  Christ,  "like  as  a 
.shock  of  corn  cometh  in  its  season."  He  died  at 
Cro.ss  Creek,  Pa.,  May  5th,  1882. 

Stockton,  Rev.  Joseph,  w.as  the  son  of  Robert 
and  Jlary  iMcHenry)  Stockton,  of  Franklin  county, 
Pa.  He  was  born  near  Chambersburg,  February 
25th,  1779.  In  1784,  he  removed  with  his  father's 
family  to  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  Pa.  He 
pursued  his  classical  studies  at  the  Canonsburg 
Academy,  in  which  he  was  also  for  a  time  an  instruc- 
tor; studied  theology  under  Dr.  John  McMillan,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  go.spel,  June  26th,  1799. 
On  June  24th,  1801,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Meadville,  in  connection  with  that  of  Little 
Sugar  Creek,  and  continued  this  relation  until  June 
27th,  1810.  During  this  pastorate  he  had  charge  of 
the  Mead\-ille  Academy,  aud  conducted  it  ^vith 
ability  and  success.  In  1809  Jlr.  Stockton  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  Pittsburg  Academy,  which 
was  subsequently  merged  into  the  ' '  Western  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. ' '  In  this  position  he  continued 
to  labor  with  gi'eat  success  until  1820.  During  these 
years  he  published  several  valuable  educational 
works.  In  1827  he  was  one  of  the  instructors  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  Subsequently,  he 
preached  to  the  church  of  Pine  Creek,  where  his 
labors  were  greatly  blessed,  and  devoted  some  time 
to  missionary  labor,  in  connection  with  the  Church  in 
Allegheny  city.  He  died,  October  29th,  1832.  His 
end  was  peace. 

Stockton,  Hon.  Richard.  No  name  stands 
higher  among  the  lawyers  and  stiitesmen  of  America 
than  that  of  Richard  Stockton.  He  was  the  son  of 
.lohn  Stockton,  and  was  born  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
October  1st,  1730.  After  graduating,  he  studied  law, 
and  soon  became  prominent  in  his  profession.  In 
1766  he  visited  Europe,  where  he  was  received  with 
flattering  marks  of  friend.ship  and  respect  by  many 
eminent  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  men  of  letters. 
In  1774  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1776  was  offered  the 
Chief  Justiceship,    which    he    declined.     The  same 
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year  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
was  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. While  a  memher  of  Congress,  during  a  visit 
to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Monmouth  city,  N.  J.,  he 
was  captured  by  a  party  of  royalists  and  thrown  into 
prison  in  New  York  cit}'.  He  obtained  his  release 
through  the  interference  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Stockton  had  an  nnrivaled  reputation  at  the 
Bar,  and  it  was  said  that  he  always  refused  to  engage 
in  any  cause  which  he  knew  to  be  unjust.  From 
1757  till  his  death,  February  28th,  1781,  he  was 
a  trustee  of  New  Jersey  College,  and  for  many 
years  a  member  and  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Princeton.  An  estimate  of  the  high  tone 
of  his  Christian  character  ciin  be  formed  by  readiug 
the  following  extract  from  his  livst  will:  "  As  my 
children  will  have  frequent  occasion  of  jierusing  this 
instrument,  and  may  probably  be  peculiarly  im- 
presised  with  the  last  words  of  their  father,  I  think 
proper  here,  not  only  to  subscribe  to  the  entire  belief 
of  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, 
such  as  the  being  of  a  God,  the  universal  defection 
and  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  divinity  of  the 
person  and  completeness  of  the  redemption  purchased 
by  the  blessed  Sa\iour,  the  necessity  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  of  di\ine  faith,  accompanied  with  an  habitual 
virtuous  life,  and  the  universality  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, but  also  in  the  bowels  of  a  father's  affection,  to 
charge  and  exhort  them  to  remember  that  the  '  fear 
of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.'  " 

Stoddard,  Charles  Augustus,  D.  D.,  pastor 
and  editor,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Anthony  Stod- 
dard, who  emigrated  to  Boston,  from  England,  in 
KUO.  His  son  was  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  who 
was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  for 
sixty  years,  and  the  father-in-law  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  President  of  Princeton  College.  His  son 
was  Colonel  John  Stoddard,  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's 
service,  one  of  the  Governor's  council,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  al.so  Judge  of 
Probate.  These  ancestors  were  graduates  of  Harvard 
College;  the  two  succeeding  ancestors  were  gradu- 
ates of  Yale.  Rev.  David  T.  Stoddard,  the  mis- 
sionary to  Persia,  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Stoddard's 
father.  The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Stoddard,  D.  D.,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  and  the  son  of  Charles  and 
Mary  A.  Stoddard,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Slay 
28th,  1833;  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School; 
graduated  at  Williams  College,  in  1854.  After  gradu- 
ation he  taught  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andovcr,  and 
traveled  through  Europe  and  the  East.  He  spent 
one  year  in  the  study  of  theology,  at  the  Free  Church 
College,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  three  years  at 
Union  Seminary,  New  York.  In  18.58-9  he  sirpplied 
the  Manhattanville  Presbyterian  Church.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1859,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Heights  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
city,  which  had  just  been  organized,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  that  pa.storate  till  .January,  1883.     He  was 


employed  in  editorial  work  upon  the  New  York 
Observer,  from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  in 
New  York,  and  in  1873  he  became  an  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  that  paper.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Williams  College,  in  1871. 

Stoddard,  Prof.  O.  N.,  LL.  D.,  is  a  native  of 
New  York,  and  graduated  at  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady, in  183ti.  He  taught  .school  two  and  a  half 
years  in  Smithfield,  Isle  of  AVight  county,  Va,  and 
then  removed  to  Washington  city,  taking  charge  of 
"Capitol  Hill  Female  Seminary."  In  September, 
1841,  he  accepted  appointment  to  the  Presidency  of 
' '  Bardstown  Female  Academy ' '  Kentucky,  a  school 
founded  by  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Ohio,  where  he  continued  till  1870,  when  he 
.accepted  a  like  chair  in  the  University  of  Wooster. 
This  jjosition  he  has  occupied  up  to  the  present  time. 
He  was  Vice-president  of  Miami  University  from 
1852  Until  his  resignation  in  1870.  During  a  part  of 
1854  he  was  President  pro-tera  of  the  University. 
In  1863  he  wius  made  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  ' '  Oxford  Female  College, ' '  and  held  the 
office  until  1875.  He  was  appointed  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  1860  and  1866.  He  was  a 
Commissioner  from  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati  in  the 
establishment  of  the  "Northwestern  Theological 
Seminary"  at  Chicago.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  ou  him  in  1865,  by  Monmouth  College, 
Illinois. 

Prof.  Stoddard  has  written  largely  uijon  scientific 
and  other  subjects  for  his  classes.  An  extended 
discussion  of  the  "Relations  of  Mind  to  Matter,'' 
and  upon  special  relations  of  Science,  has  formed 
part  of  his  yearly  instructions.  He  has  contended 
earnestly,  for  years,  with  pen  and  voice,  against  the 
secular  views  of  government;  and  some  half  a  dozen 
carefully  written  addresses  upon  various  relations 
of  the  State  to  the  Bible  and  Christianity  have  been 
delivered  at  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Pittsburg  and 
Pliiladelphia,  and  published  by  the  secular  and 
religious  press.  Two  addresses  upon  literary  subjects 
have  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form;  and  two  articles 
touching  certain  relations  of  Science  to  Revelation 
were  published  in  the  Danville  Review,  in  1864.  The 
great  volume  of  Nature  has  to  him  been  second 
only  to  the  greater  volume  of  Revelation. 

Stone  Church,  Augusta  county,  Virginia. 
On  the  great  paved  road  I'rom  Winchester  to  Staun- 
ton, beyond  the  eighty-third  mile-stone,  on  the  right 
(about  eight  miles  from  Staunton),  in  a  grove  of 
ancient  oaks,  stands  a  stone  building  of  antique  and 
singular  apjiearance.  The  east  eud  is  towards  the 
road,  with  a  large  doorway  for  folding  doors  about 
midway  from  the  corners  of  the  house,  and  on  one 
side  of  this  large  entrance  is  a  low,  narrow  door, 
according  with  no  known  architecture  or  proiiortiou. 
Near  the  ridge  of  the  roof  the  gable  slants  a  number 
of  feet,  as  if  the  corner  of  the  roof  and  gable   had 
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been  cut  off  aud  the  vacancy  covered  with  shingles. 
A  little  above  the  great  door  is  a  windoy  of  modern 
construction.  On  the  north  side  of  the  house  is  an 
appendage,  a  small  room  with  walls  aud  chimney  of 
stone.  Diverging  from  the  road,  in  the  putli  long 
trod  by  the  generations  assembling  here,  aud  at  a 
small  distiince  from  the  house,  are  traces  of  a  ditch 
and  the  remains  of  an  embankment,  drawn  quite 
round  tlie  house,  in  a  military  style.  This  is  the 
ohlest  house  of  worship  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  It 
has  seen  the  revolution  of  years  carrying  away  genera- 
tionsof  men,  and  their  habitations  and  their  churches. 
The  light  pine  doors  speak  at  once  their  modern 
origin,  swinging  in  the  place  of  the  massive  oaks  that 
hung  upon  the  solid  posts,  in  unison  with  the  walls 
tliat  now,  after  the  .storms  of  a  century  have  left  their 
marks,  give  no  signs  of  speedy  deciy.  Reared  before 
F.raddock's  war,  this  house  was  to  the  early  emi- 
grants a  place  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God 
and  a  retreat  from  the  inroads  of  the  .savages;  the 
dwelling-place  of  mercy  and  a  refuge  from  the  storm. 
That  ditch  was  deep,  and  that  bank  had  its  palisade, 
and  that  little  door  was  the  wicket-gate,  and  that 
room  was  the  kitchen,  when  the  alarm  of  approach- 
ing savages  filled  the  house  and  closed  the  massive 
doors.  Thus  .secured,  the  courageous  women  and 
children  could  defend  themselves  from  any  s.avage 
attack,  whUe  the  strong  men  went  to  their  fields,  or 
to  drive  oft"  the  intruding  foe.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  great  road  is  the  place  where  these  adventurous 
emigrants  were  laid  to  repose  till  dust  has  returned 
to  dust,  in  close  assemblage,  as  in  the  House  of  God 
or  the  palisaded  fort.  These  first  settlers  of  this 
beautiful  country  were,  like  those  of  OiJecquon,  from 
the  North  of  Ireland,  the  blended  Scotch-Irish,  aud  in 
search,  as  they  said,  of  freedom  of  conscience,  with  a 
competence,  in  the  wilderness;  aud  for  these  they 
cheerfully  left  their  homes  and  kindred  in  Ireland. 
Before  the  year  1738  they  located  themselves  in  large 
numbers  on  the  prairie  hills  and  vales  of  the  ' '  Triple 
Forks  of  Shenandoah." 

The  old  stone  church,  with  the  graveyard  near, 
was  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  neighborlioods  in  which 
laiuilies  had  settled  who  chose  their  residence 
aicording  as  they  fancied  a  spring  of  water,  a  run- 
ning stream,  a  hill,  a  piece  of  woods,  a  prairie,  or 
extensive  range  ibr  cattle  and  horses,  or  abundance 
of  game  that  gathered  in  some  valleys. 

Missionaries  speedily  followed  these  emigrants. 
The  Rev.  James  Anderson,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Done- 
gal, visited  them  in  1738,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  the  same  Presbytery,  in  1739.  The  same  year 
Jlr.  John  Craig,  a  licentiate,  was  sent  by  the  Presby- 
tery to  visit  "Opecquon,  the  High  Tract,  and  other 
societies  of  our  persuiisiou  iu  Virginia,  at  his  discre- 
tion." The  next  Spring,  June  17th,  Mr.  Craig  ac- 
cepted a  "  call  from  the  inhabitants  at  Shenandoah 
and  the  South  river,"  and  in  September,  17-10,  passed 
his  trials   for  ordination.     In  view  of  the  peculiar 


interest  of  the  occasion,  an  appointment  was  made  of 
' '  a  day  of  solemn  fiisting  and  prayer,  to  be  observed 
by  all  parties  concerned,  iu  order  to  implore  the 
Divine  blessing  and  concurrence  iu  the  great  under- 
taking." The  Rev.  Mr.  Sankey  iireached,  IVom  Jere- 
miah iii,  15.  Mr.  Craig  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
minister  regularly  settled  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 

The  old  stone  church  is  blended  with  many  thrill- 
ing and  interesting  associations.  The  remains  of  the 
fortifications  in  the  Indian  wars,  wasting  away  by  the 
constant  tread  of  the  assembling  congregations,  are 
eloquent  memorials  of  the  early  age  of  Augusta 
county.  The  venerable  structure  has  seen  genera- 
tions pass;  it  has  heard  the  sermons  of  the  Virginia 
Synod  in  its  youthful  days.  Could  its  walls  re-echo 
the  sentences  that  have  been  uttered  there,  what  a 
a  series  of  .sermons !  Its  three  pastors,  for  about  a 
hundred  years,  taught  from  the  same  pulpit.  There 
the  famous  Waddell  was  taken  under  the  care  of 
Hanover  Presbytery,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
in  1760;  there  the  venerated  Hoge  was  licensed  iu 
1781 ;  and  there  the  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander 
jiassed  some  of  his  trials  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  There  were  the  teachings  of  the  first 
settled  minister  in  Virginia,  aud  there  have  been 
heard  the  voices  of  tlie  worthies  of  the  Virginia 
Presbyterians  for  more  than  a  century.  There  has 
been  treasured  their  testimony  for  God,  to  be  heard 
again  in  the  Judgment  Day. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  so  few  of  the  mounds 
in  the  old  burjnng  ground,  where  lie  so  many  of  the 
first  settlers  in  that  beautiful  region,  have  inscrip- 
tions, to  tell  where  those  emigrants  sleep.  But  the 
congregation  has  not  been  forgetful  of  the  graves  of 
their  three  pastors,  who,  for  nearly  a  century,  were 
examples  of  patient  labors  of  ministers,  and  the 
stability  of  the  Church.  Near  the  middle  of  the  yard 
is  a  slab  with  a  headstone.  On  the  stone  is  the  short 
record,  expressing  volumes: — 

"  Erected  bv  G.  C.  son  to  J.  C." 

On  the  slab, 

"  In  memory  of  Rev.  .John  Craig,  d.d  ,  commencer  of  tlie  Presby- 
terial  service  in  tliis  place,  Anno  Domini,  1740,  and  faithfully  dig- 
charging  his  duty  in  the  same  to  April  the  2l8t,  Anno  Domini,  1774 ; 
then  departed  this  life,  with  fifteen  hours'  affliction  from  the  hand 
of  the  great  Creator,  aged  sixty-three  years  and  four  months.  The 
Church  of  Augusta,  in  expression  of  their  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  their  late  beloved  pastor  (having  obtained  liberty  of  G.  C),  paid 
*he  expense  of  this  monument,  I79S." 

Towards  the  gate  on  the  west  end,  on  a  white 
marble  slab,  is  the  inscription  : — 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  William  ^Vilson,  second  pastor  of 
Augusta  Church.     Born  August  Ist,  17.''1;  died  December  1st,  18;i,T." 

A  little  nearer  the  gate,  upon  a  white  marble  slab, 

is  to  be  read  : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Conrad  Speece,  n.n.,  for  more  than 
twenty -two  years  pastor  of  Augusta  Church;  born  November  7th, 
1770 ;  died  February  loth,  1836.  He  consecrated  a  mind  rich  in 
genius  and  learning  to  the  service  of  his  Saviour,  in  the  great  work 
(»f  the  gospel  ministry,  and  here  sleeps  with  bis  people,  till  they 
stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  Reader — if  in  his  life  ho 
tried  in  vain  to  save,  hear  him  at  last,  O  I  hear  him  from  the  grave. 
This  Btouo  is  erected  in  token  of  affection  that  ran  know  no  end." 
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Rev.  William  Brown  suecetded  Dr.  Speece  iu  the 
Autumn  Ibllowing  bis  tle;itU  and  remained  pastor  tor 
about  twenty-li\'e  years,  when  be  resigned  to  take 
editorial  charge  of  the  Central  Presbyterian.  Alter 
condueting  this  paper  with  singular  ability  in  troub- 
lous times,  an  honor  to  hLmself  and  a  benefit  to  the 
Church,  he  was  compelled,  a  few  yeius  since,  by  the 
enfeebled  state  of  his  eyesight,  to  surrender  it  to 
others.  Rev.  Francis  Bowman  succeeded  him  in 
charge  of  Augusta  C'huich  for  a  few  years,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Church,  in  Memphis, 
where  he  fell  a  prey  (1873)  to  the  malignant  yellow 
fever.  His  successor  was  Rev.  I.  "W.  K.  Handy,  d.d., 
who  remained  pastor,  though  for  several  years  in 
feeble  health,  till  his  death,  in  July,  1878.  Alter  a 
vacancy  of  a  few  j'ears.  Rev.  Alexander  Spruut  was 
settled  pastor  and  still  remains.  The  venerable 
church  edifice  has  been  refitted  and  the  long  used 
pews,  through  generations,  have  given  place  to  more 
modern  structures,  and  the  interior  of  the  building 
beautifully  arranged.  The  roof  has  been  remodeled 
so  as  to  present  a  ple;ising  shajie  and  yet  not  destroy 
the  unimpaired  venerable  appearance  of  the  stone 
walls,  which  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  have  re- 
mained unaflected  by  storms  or  time's  corroding  hand. 

Strain,  Rev.  John,  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Castle,  May  29th,  1759,  and  ordained  in 
1761.  He  settled  in  York  county,  Pa.  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Alexander  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  preacher 
of  uncommon  power  and  success,  and  his  manner 
awfully  solemn.  He  was  called  to  succeed  Gilbert 
Tennent,  in  Philadelphia,  l)Ut  declined  the  call.  He 
died  May  21st,  1774. 

Stratton,  Rev.  Daniel,  the  son  of  Daniel  P.  and 
Jane  (BuckJ  Stratton,  was  born  in  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
September  28th,  1814.  He  graduated  at  New  Jer- 
sey College  in  1833,  tiiught  for  a  year  in  Salem,  N. 
J.,  and  entered  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  but  failing 
health  requiring  a  warmer  climate,  he  finished  his 
tjieological  com-se  at  Union  Seminar}',  Va.,  iu  1837. 
On  April  13th,  of  that  year,  he  was  licensed  by  West 
Hanover  Presbytery.  Subsequently  he  wiis  installed 
pastor  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  where,  for  fifteen  years, 
he  faithfully  preached  the  Word  of  God,  while  with 
a  holy  example  he  illustrated  its  power.  In  August, 
1852,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Salem,  N.  J. , 
and  for  the  space  of  foiu'teeu  years  went  in  and  out 
before  this  people.  He  died  at  hisresidence  inSalem, 
August  24th,  186G.  Jlr.  Stratton  had  a  vigorous  and 
cultivated  mind.  There  was  a  massive  force  and  a 
luminous  wisdom  in  his  utterances,  a  pertinence  in  his 
matter,  a  gracefulness  in  his  style,  and  an  unction  in 
his  tone,  which  made  him  a  preacher  of  no  common 
order.  His  popirlarity,  for  a  series  of  years  in  New- 
bern and  Salem,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  He 
was  an  eminently  consecrated  man,  loved  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  wrought  iu  it  with  an  uuusual  sim- 
plicity of  faith  and  tenderness  of  love,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  winning  mauv  .souls  to  the  Saviour. 


Stratton,  Joseph  Buck,  D.  D.,no\v  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  was  born  at  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  December  24th,  1815.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  College,  in  September,  1833,  and  after  a 
cour.se  of  study  for  the  profession  of  the  L:iw,  at 
Philadelphia,,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  that 
city.  But  in  1840,  without  any  discouraging  dis- 
trust of  his  fitness  for  the  profession,  or  insensibility 
to  its  allurements,  he  yielded  to  the  supremacy  of 
religious  convictions,  left  the  Bar,  and  entered  the 
Theologic;il  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study,  and  for  a  time  filled  the 
place  of  Tutor.  In  1842  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  On  December 
31st,  1843,  he  was  ordained   and  installed,  by  the 
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Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  as  pastor  of  the  church  of 
which  he  has  ever  since  had  charge.  It  was  with 
ditfidence  that  he  consented  to  fill  a  position  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  giited  and  eloquent  Rev. 
Drs.  George  Potts  and  Samuel  G.  Winchester,  but  he 
h.as  proved  himself  worthy  to  be  their  succes.sor,  by 
his  marked  pulpit  ability,  his  pastoral  fidelity,  his 
sound  judgment  and  discretion,  his  admirable  social 
qualities,  and  his  earnest  and  exemplary  Christian 
character.  The  test  of  twoscore  years  has  only 
served  to  enlarge  his  usefulness,  inspire  his  peojile 
with  increased  confidence  and  atfection,  and  augment 
his  popularity  and  influence  in  the  city  and  region 
in  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  faithfully  and  suc- 
cessfully labored. 

When  not  abroad  for  duty,  as  a  member  of  the 
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judicatories  of  the  Church,  or  for  necessary  recrea- 
tion, Dr.  Strattou  has  rarely  been  absent  from  his 
pulpit.  Though  slender  in  stature,  and  apparently 
frail  and  delicate,  the  rule  of  dependence  for  strength 
of  mind  upon  body  has  seemingly  been  reversed  in 
him.  He  has  wonderful  physic;il  vigor,  in  connection 
with  tireless  mental  energy.  Of  the  published  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  may  be  mentioned  a  sermon 
entitled  ''  Truth  in  the  Household,"  preached  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  1857,  in  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Publication;  his  "Report  on  Beneticiary  Educa- 
tion," to  the  General  Assembly  (South)  of  1877, 
occ;isional  sermons  to  his  charge,  a  manual  lor  inqui- 
rers, entitled  "Confessing  Christ,"  and  addresses  on 
several  occasions.  His  contributions  to  the  ix-ligious 
press  have  had  attractions  extending  beyond  the 
circle  of  partial  readers.  Dr.  Stratton  is  highly 
esteemed  by  his  ministerial  brethren,  and  whilst 
agreeably  characterized  by  the  amenities  of  social 
life,  is  nevertheless  firm  and  decided  in  his  adherence 
to  and  maintenance  of  his  convictions  of  truth  and 
duty. 

Stratton,  Rev.  "William  O.,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  November  l!*th,  1798;  when  a 
little  boy  worked  at  morocco  dressing;  at  the  age  of 
twelve  was  a  cabin  boy  ;  engaged  for  a  time  in 
mercantile  business  in  New  York;  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  studied  at  the  Academy  in 
Bloomlield,  N.  J.,  thi'ee  years;  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  1825;  labored  successfully  for  three 
years  in  New  Jersey  and  Western  New  York ;  went  to 
Ohio  as  a  licentiate  in  1828;  was  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Canfield,  until  1814;  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
North  Benton,  twenty-four  years,  where  there  were 
wonderful  revivals  under  his  ministry;  and  subse- 
quently resided  in  Warren,  admired  and  beloved  by 
all,  and  occasionally  preaching  in  the  absence  of  the 
pastor.  He  died  at  Warren,  Ohio,  January  27th, 
1884.  Mr.  Stratton  was  a  man  of  great  personal  in- 
tegrity and  of  most  earnest  Christian  belief  He  was 
active  and  zealous  as  a  pastor  and  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Strickland,  "WilUam  P.,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  August  17th,  1809.  He  was  a  student 
in  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  and  in  after  years 
received  from  that  Institution  the  degree  of  D.  D.  His 
first  ministry  was  in  the  Methodist  Chui'ch,  in  which 
he  fUledsome  prominent  appointments.  Heservedfive 
years  as  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  after 
which  he  became  Associate  Editor  of  tlie  Chrixlian  Ail- 
rocate  Journal,  New  York.  In  18G5  he  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Bridgehampton, 
L.  1.  After  nine  years  in  this  jjosition  he  Wiis  unani- 
mously chosen  its  pastor  and  duly  installed.  In  conse- 
quence of  ill  health  he  w;vs  obliged  to  resign  after 
serving  tliree  years.  He  now  sustains  the  relation  of 
Evangelist  in  the  New  York  Presbytery.  Dr.  Strick- 
land is  the  author  of  a  number  of  pojjular  works,  among 
which  are  the  ''Historvofthe  American  Bible  Societv," 


" Manual«of  Biblical  Literature,"  "Christianity,  IK- 
monstrated,"  etc.,  etc.  He  has  also  made  large  and 
valuable  contributions  to  cyelopcedias,  reviews,  niaga- 
zincs,  and  papers. 

Strong-,  Addison  Kellogg,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  JIarch  27th,  1823,  and  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1842.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed  at  Otisco,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbjrtery  of 
Onondaga,  December,  1846.  His  pastoral  relation 
continued  until  18.55.  His  subsequent  fields  of  labor 
have  been :  Monroe,  Mich.,  1855-63;  Galena,  111., 
1863-6;  Park  Cluirch,  Syracuse,  1866-70;  Pine  Street 
Church,  Harrislmrg,  Pa.,  1870-4;  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1874-6  ;  Clyde,  N.  Y., 
1877-9;  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  1879-82.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Hamilton  College 
in  1869.  Dr.  Strong's  ministrations  have  been  marked 
with  ability  and  attended  with  success.  He  is 
earnest  in  his  work,  and  shuns  not  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God. 

Strong-,  William,  LL.  D.,  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  jurists  of  our  country.     His  lifa  has  been 
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signally  marked  with  honor  and  usefulness.  He  Wiis 
born  at  Somers,  Conn.,  May  6th,  1808.  His  father 
was  the  Rev.  William  L.  Strong,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Somers,  succeeding  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  and  subse- 
quently pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Vienna, 
N.  Y.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1828, 
and  taught  school  three  years,  during  which  he 
studied  law,  part  of  the  time  at  tlie  New  Haven 
Law  School.  He  commenced  legal  practice  at  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  in  1832;  in  1843  was  chosen  an  elder  of  the 
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Presljytcrian  Chuicli  there;  in  1H46  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  again  in  1848.  Declining  a  re-election, 
he  returned  to  his  legal  practice.  In  1857  he  Wius 
elected  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  then  removed  to  Philadelphia,  connecting 
himself  with  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which 
he  was  immediately  chosen  an  elder. 

Judge  Sti'ong  resigned  his  judicial  commission 
October  1st,  1868,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  Philadelphia.  In  January,  1870,  he  was 
appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  removed  to  W;ishington.  He  ccni- 
tinued  in  that  Court  until  the  close  of  the  year  1880, 
faithfully  meeting  the  demands  of  the  position,  and 
then  resigned.  He  has  been  an  elder  of  the  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Washington, 
from  a  short  time  after  his  removal  there.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  corporate  member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.,  and  until  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  Wiis  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  prepared  and  reported  the  plan  of 
union.  He  has  been  many  years  a  Vice-ijresident  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  and  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union,  and  for  some  years  has  been 
President  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  He  has 
been  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  by  his  Alma 
Mater,  Yale  College,  by  Princeton,  and  by  Lafayette. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Second  General  Council  of 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  which  convened  at  Phila- 
delphia, Septemljer,  1880.  He  is  highly  esteemed  for 
his  dignity,  uprightness,  social  qualities  and  intel- 
lectual ability,  and  in  the  judicatories  of  the  Church 
and  other  spheres  of  Christian  activity  exerts  a  com- 
manding influence. 

Stryker,  Peter,  D.  D.,  is  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Herman  B.  Stryker,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Stryker.  He  was  born  in  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  April  8th, 
1826;  .spent  two  years  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; graduated  at  Rutgers  College,  and  from  the 
Theological  Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in 
1848.  After  being  settled  for  eight  years  in  Reformed 
churches  of  Raritau,  N.  J.,  and  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y., 
he  became  pastor  of  Broome  Street  Reformed  Church, 
New  York  city,  in  18.56,  and  continued  in  this  rela- 
tion twelve  years.  In  1868  he  was  insfciUed  over 
the  North  Broad  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, and  resigning  this  charge  in  1870,  on  account 
of  the  health  of  two  members  of  his  family,  assumed 
the  pastorate  of  the  Fir.st  Presbyterian  Church,  Rome, 
N.  Y.  In  1876  he  was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  In  1884  he  took  charge  of 
Andrew  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dr.  Stryker  is  of  agenial  and  cheerful  spirit;  he  has 
\\Titten  much  for  religious  journals,  published  a  num- 
ber of  sermons  and  tracts,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
little  volume,  entitled,  "  Little  Gems  from  the 
Saviour's  Crown,"  and  a  number  of  published 
hymns.  He  is  much  interested  in  the  Temperance 
reform,  and  has  been  one  of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the 


National  Temperance  Society,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Tem- 
perance Society.  He  fre(iuently  preaches  and 
lectures  on  this  subject.  He  loves  to  work,  and 
all  that  he  attempts  is  done  with  judgment  and 
energy,  and  hence  generally  with  success.  He  is  a 
fluent  and  practical  preacher.  He  is  also  logical 
and  argumentative,  and  whatever  he  has  to  say,  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  it  fearlessly  and  to  the  point. 
Instead  of  traveling  along  the  beaten  track  of  his 
pastoral  duties,  he  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
wherever  he  thinks  he  can  do  his  fellow-man  a  service. 

Stuart,  Joseph,  although  a  native  of  the  North 
of  Ireland,  was  a  citizen  of  New  York  city  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  He  possessed  many  excellent  qualities, 
was  highly  gifted  iis  a  financier,  which  qualified 
him  to  sustain  many  important  positions  of  usefulness 
and  responsibility  in  various  monetary  and  beneficent 
institutions.  Blending  gentleness  with  firmness  in 
an  eminent  degree,  he  was  quiet  and  unostentatious 
in  business  relations,  genial  and  amiable  in  deport- 
ment, and  ever  ready  by  aid  or  counsel  to  assist  others 
in  any  walk  of  life.  As  a  member  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  his  love  and  reverence  for  the 
institutions  of  religion  shone  with  a  calm  and  steady 
lustre.  As  a  practical  philanthropist,  recognizing  the 
claims  imposed  by  the  varied  necessities  of  a  common 
humanity,  he  deeply  symijathized  in  the  objects  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospifcvl  in  New  York,  of  which  he 
was  a  manager,  and  from  its  projection  to  the  close 
of  his  life  (November  18th,  1874)  was  unremitted  in 
his  eflbrts  to  promote  its  interests. 

Stuart,  Robert,  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
in  1784,  the  son  of  upright  parents  ;  he  came  to 
America  in  his  22d  year;  connected  himself  with 
John  Jacob  Astnr  in  the  organization  of  "The  Pacific 
Fur  Compauy  ;"  sailed  for  that  coast  by  way  of  Cape 
Horn,  in  1810,  and  aided  in  founding  Astoria;  returned 
to  New  York  by  land  about  1812.  In  1817,  he  went 
to  the  island  of  Mackinaw,  where  he  conducted  the 
business  of  the  American  Fur  Company  for  seventeen 
years,  where,  in  1828,  he  was  converted;  removed  to 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1835,  and  in  1837  he  was  elected  a 
ruling  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
died  suddenly,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1848.  A 
funeral  discourse  was  delivered  by  his  pastor,  Rev. 
George  Duflield,  D.D.,  in  which  he  was  .shown to  be,  in 
life,  character  and  example,  "the faithful  Christian." 
He  was  a  mau  of  great  business  ability  and  energy, 
and  of  incorruptible  integrity.  A  man,  in  appear- 
ance and  manner,  of  stern  and  severe  disposition, 
but  his  heart  was  large  and  tender,  and  gentle  at 
times  as  a  little  child's.  His  character  was  that  of 
a  noble  and  consistent  Christian,  and  an  exemplary 
man  of  business. 

Studdiford,  Peter  O.,  D.D.,  wa.s  born  at  Read- 
ington,  N.  J.,  January  11th,  1709;  graduated  with 
the  highest  honor  at  Rutgers  College  in  1816;  fin- 
ished his  theological  course  at  Princeton,  September 
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29th,  1821;  was  licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Presby- 
tery, April  27th,  1819,  and  began  his  labors  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  Bristol  and  Tullytown,  Pa.  He 
commenced  his  labors  at  Lambertville,  N.  .1.,  De- 
cember 2d,  1821,  alternating  lor  one  year  with  the 
Solebury  Church  in  Pennsylvania.  In  ,Juue,  1825, 
he  was  instilled  pastor  of  these  churches.  In  the 
same  year  he  opened  a  ckus-sical  school  in  his  own 
house,  and  from  that  time  onward  he  labored  as 
pastor  and  teacher  with  this  people.  He  died  June 
'lih,  1866.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  who  knew  Dr. 
.Studdiford  long  and  well,  said  of  him:  "We  all 
esteemed  him  as  an  eminently  wise,  judicious  and 
able  theologian.  In  the  course  of  fifty-live  years  I 
never  heard  him  speak  evil  of  any  man,  and  I  never 
heard  any  man  speak  evil  of  him.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duties  he  was  instructive,  faithful  and 
laborious.  In  the  judicatories  and  boards  of  our 
Church  he  was  uniformly  kind  and  courteous,  and 
his  opinions  were  always  received  with  the  greatest 
deference.  Very  few  men  lived  a  more  honored  and 
useful  life;  few  men  more  lamented  in  death." 

Sugar  Creek  Church,  Jlecklenburg  county. 
North  Carolina.  About  three  miles  north  of  Char- 
lotte is  the  plain  brick  meeting-house  of  the  Sugar 
Creek  congregation.  This  is  the  present  place  of 
worshipof  partof  the  oldest  Presbyterian  congregation 
in  the  upper  country,  in  some  measure  the  parent  of 
the  seven  congregations  that  formed  the  Convention  in 
Charlotte,  in  1775,  by  which  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  framed  and  adopted.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  creek  which  gave  name  to  the 
congregation  was  pronounced  Siignw  or  Sooguw,  and 
in  the  early  records  of  the  church  was  written  Siiijaw: 
but  for  many  years  it  has  been  written  according  to 
the  common  pronunciation,  ending  the  word  with  the 
letter  r  instead  of  w.  This  brick  church  is  the  third 
house  of  worship  used  by  the  congregation ;  the  first 
stood  about  half  a  mile  west  from  this,  and  the  second 
a  few  steps  south,  the  pulpit  being  over  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  pastor's  grave. 

Previous  to  the  year  1750  the  emigration  to  this 
beautiful  but  distant  frontier  was  slow,  and  the  soli- 
tary cabins  were  found  upon  the  borders  of  prairies 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  cauebrakes,  the  immense  ranges 
abounding  with  wild  game  and  aflbrding  sustenance 
the  whole  year  for  herds  of  tame  cattle.  Extensive 
tracts  of  country  between  the  Yadkin  and  the 
Catawba,  now  waving  with  thrifty  forest,  then  were 
covered  with  tall  grass,  with  scarce  a  bush  or  shrub, 
looking,  at  first  view,  as  if  immense  grazing  tarras 
had  been  at  once  abandoned,  the  hou.ses  disappearing, 
and  the  abundant  grass  luxuriating  in  its  native  wild- 
ness  and  beauty,  the  wild  herds  wandering  at  plciisure, 
and  nature  rejoiciug  in  undisturbed  quietness. 

From  about  the  year  17.50,  family  after  family, 
group  after  group,  succeeded  in  rapid  progression, 
led  on  by  reports  sent  back  by  the  adventurous 
pioneers,  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  those   soli- 


tudes, where  conscience  was  free  and  labor  all  vol- 
imtary.  By  the  time  that  the  Rev.  Hugh  JIcAdeu 
visited  the  settlements,  in  1755  and  1756,  they  were 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  congregation  in  the 
centre  spot.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  were  truly 
pious,  many  others  had  been  accustomed  to  attend 
upon  and  support  the  ordinances  of  God's  House.  In- 
termingled were  some  that  delighted,  in  these  soli- 
tudes, to  throw  off  all  restraint,  and  live  in  open  dis- 
regard of  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  as  far  as  was 
safe,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  man.  The  pious  and 
the  moral  united  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  formed 
the  congregation  of  Sugaw  Creek,  which  knew  no 
other  bounds  than  the  distance  men  and  women  could 
walk  or  ride  to  church,  which  was  often  as  :uuch  as 
fifteen  miles,  as  a  regular  thing,  and  twenty  for  an 
occasional  meeting.  A  visit  to  the  localities  of  this 
congregation  will  reward  the  traveler. 

Turning  westward  from  this  brick  church,  about 
half  a  mile  through  the  woods,  you  find,  on  a  gentle 
ascent,  the  first  burying-ground  of  this  congregation, 
and  probably  the  oldest  in  Mecklenburg  county.  A 
few  rods  to  the  east  of  the  stone  wall  that  surrounds 
it  stood  a  log  church,  where  the  Kev.  Alexander 
Craighead  preached,  and  where  were  congregated, 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  many  choice  spirits,  that, 
having  worshiped  the  God  of  their  fathers,  in  this 
wilderness,  far  from  their  native  land,  now  sleep  in 
this  yard.  The  house,  to  its  very  foundation,  has 
pas.sed  away,  and  with  it  the  generation  that  gathered 
in  it  upon  the  first  .settlement  of  the  land.  Their 
deeds  remain.  The  children  of  that  race  have  passed 
away  too,  and  with  them  is  passing,  fast  passing,  to 
oblivion,  the  knowledge  of  things  and  men  and 
deeds,  which  po.sterity  will  fain  dig  from  the  rubbish 
of  antiquity,  and  shall  dig  for  in  vain.  The  genera- 
tion has  passed,  without  a  history,  and  almost  with- 
out an  epitaph. 

These  little  breaches  you  see  in  the  time-defying 
wall,  reared  by  the  emigrants  around  the  burial  place 
of  their  dead,  were  made  by  gold  diggers,  when  the 
excitement  first  spread  over  the  land,  upon  the  dis- 
covery that  these  adventurous  people  had  lived  and 
died,  and  were  buried  here,  ignorant  that  there  was, 
or  could  be,  in  their  place  of  worship  and  sepulchre, 
any  deposit  more  dear  to  posterity  than  the  ashes  of 
their  ancestors.  Entering  by  the  gateway  at  the 
northwestern  corner,  through  which  the  emigrants 
carried  their  dead,  a  multitude  of  graves,  closely 
congregated,  meet  the  eye.  You  cannot  avoid  the 
impression,  as  you  move  on,  that  you  are  walking 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  as  you  read  some  of 
the  scanty  memorials  reared  by  affection  to  mark 
the  burial  places  of  friends,  that  you  are  among  the 
tombs  of  the  first  settlers,  who  lie  in  crowds  beueath 
your  feet,  without  a  stone  to  tell  whose  body  is  rest- 
ing there  in  expectation  of  the  resurrection. 

The  first  head-.stone,  a  little  distance  from  the 
gate  on  the  right,  is  inscribed — 
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"Mrs.  Jrmima  Alexander  Sharpe,  Born  January  O^ft,  1727, 
Died  September  lut,  17'J7,  a  tvidow  thirty-eight  years.'' 

An  elder  sister  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Couvention, 
one  of  the  earliest  emigrants  to  this  country.  She  used 
to  say  that  in  the  early  days  of  her  residence  here 
her  nearest  neighbor  northward  was  eight  miles,  and 
southward  and  eastward  fifteen;  that  the  coming  of 
a  neighbor  was  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  and  that  her 
heart  was  sustained  in  her  solitude  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  and  the  creed  of  her  Church. 

In  the  southwest  corner  is  an  inscription  to  Jane 
Wallis,  who  died  J  uly  31st,  1792,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  her  age;  the  honored  mother  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wallis, 
minister  of  Providence,  some  fifteen  miles  south  of  this 
place,  the  able  defender  of  Christianity  against  in- 
fidelity spreading  over  the  country  at  the  close  of  the 
Kevolution,  like  a  flood.    His  grave  is  with  his  people. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  yard  is  the  stone  inscribed 
to  the  memory  of  DAVID  KoBixsoN,  who  died  Octo- 
ber l-2th,  1808,  aged  eighty-two,  an  emigrant,  and 
the  father  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Robinson,  who  served  the 
congregation  of  Poplar  Tent  about  forty  years,  and 
ended  his  course  in  December,  1843.  It  was  at  a 
spring  on  this  man's  land,  and  near  his  house,  that 
the  congregation  of  Sugar  Creek  and  Hopewell  used 
to  meet  and  spend  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  to- 
gether, during  the  troublesome  times  of  the  early 
stages  of  the  French  Revolution.  From  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  ravine  around  the  spring,  the  pious 
people  were  willing  to  believe  that  it  was  a  place  de- 
signed of  God  for  his  people  to  meet  and  seek  his  face. 

The  oldest  monument,  but  not  the  monument  of 

the  oldest  grave,  is  a  small  stone  thus  inscribed  : — 

Hero  Lys  the 

Body  of  Robert 

MuKkr,  who  deceased 

Uitober  the  I'Jtli,  1775, 

Aged  73  years. 

Around  lie  many  that  were  distinguished  in  the 
Revolution,  without  a  stone  to  their  graves,  and  not 
one  with  an  epitaph  that  should  tell  the  fact  of  that 
honorable  distinction.  Perhaps  the  omission  may 
have  arisen  from  the  circumstance,  honorable  to  the 
country,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood were  noted  tor  privations  and  suffering,  and 
brave  exploits  in  a  cause  sacred  in  their  eyes. 

The  most  interesting  grave  is  at  the  southeast 
corner,  without  an  inscription  or  even  a  stone  or 
mound  to  signify  that  the  bones  of  any  mortal  are 
there.  It  is  the  grave  of  the  Reverend  Alexander 
Craiyliead,  the  first  minister  of  the  congregation,  and 
of  the  six  succeeding  ones  (Steel  Creek,  Providence, 
Hopewell,  Centre,  Rocky  River  and  Poplar  Tent), 
whose  members  composed  the  entire  Convention  in 
Charlotte,  in  May,  1775.  Tradition  says  that  the  two 
sassafras  trees  standing  the  one  at  the  head  and  the 
other  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  sprung  from  two  sticks 
on  which,  as  a  bier,  the  cotfin  of  this  memorable  man 
was  borne  to  the  grave  in  March,  1766.  Mr.  Craig- 
head was  distinguished  by  his  aspirations  for  liberty. 


and  the  community  which  assumed  its  form  uiuler 
his  guiding  hand  had  the  image  of  democratic  repub- 
lican liberty  more  fair  than  any  sister  settlement  in 
all  the  South,  perhaps  in  all  the  United  States.  And 
his  religious  creed  as  to  doctrines,  and  also  as  to 
experience,  has  been  the  creed  of  the  Presbj'terians 
of  Mecklenburg.  Besides  this  double  influence  of  the 
man,  living  and  speaking  after  him,  much  of  his 
spirit  has  been  inherited  by  his  descendants,  and 
with  it  the  aflections  of  the  people. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Craighead  was 
Jo.seph  Alexandef,  a  connection  of  the  McKnitt 
branch  of  Alexanders,  a  man  of  education  and  talents, 
of  small  stature,  and  exceedingly  animated  in  his 
pulpit  excrcLses.  His  installation  took  place  on  the 
third  Friday  in  May,  1768.  On  February  21st,  1792, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Caldwell  became  pastor  of  Sugar 
Creek  and  Hopewell  churches.  Of  great  self-com- 
mand, clear  in  his  conception  of  truth,  and  plain  in 
his  enunciation,  both  in  style  and  manner,  amiable 
in  his  disposition  and  manners,  kind  from  his  natural 
feelings,  and  from  the  benevolence  of  the  gospel  he 
loved  and  preached,  he  passed  his  whole  ministerial 
life,  after  his  ordination,  in  connection  with  the 
prominent  congregation  that  had  called  him  to  be 
pastor.  Entering  the  burial-ground  of  Sugar  Creek 
by  the  roadside,  on  the  south,  the  first  white  stone 
that  meets  the  eye  marks  his  grave,  directly  beneath 
the  communion  table  of  the  log  church  he  long 
occupied  as  minister,  the  spot  where  he  stood  when 
he  took  his  ordination  vows,  and  where  he  chose  to 
be  buried  when  he  should  have  finished  his  course. 
His  epitaph  is  : — 

Sacred 

to  the  memory  of  the  late 

Rev.  Samuel  C.  Caldwell, 

who  departed  this  life 

Oct.  3d,  1826, 

in  the  S'Jth  year  of  his  age, 

and  the  3.5th  of  his  pastoral 

office  of  Sugar  Creek  Congregation. 

His  long  and  harmonious  continuance 

in  that  relation 

is  Ilia  best  Eulogium. 

The  Rev.  Hall  Morrison,  his  successor,  became  the 
pastor  of  the  church  in  1827,  and  continued  for  ten 
years,  preaching  a  fourth  of  his  time  at  Charlotte- 
town.  In  1837  he  was  removed  to  the  Presidential 
chair  of  Davidson  College.  His  successor  was  Rev. 
John  M.  M.  Caldwell,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Cald- 
well, who  resigned  his  office  in  184.5. 

Stepping  a  little  further  into  the  middle  of  the 
yard,  under  the  shade  of  these  old  oaks,  we  may  read 
on  an  humble  stone  the  name  of  one  who  will  never 
be  forgotten  in  Carolina,  a  magistrate  of  the  county, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Convention  of  1775,  and  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  an  elder  of  the  church. 

Abraham  Alexander, 

Dieil  April  SSd,  178li, 

Aged  fiS  years. 

"  Let  me  die  tlie  death  of  tlie  Rigliteons,  and  let  my  last  end  he 

like  his." 
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Sunderland,  Byron,  D.  D.,  was  born  November 
22(1,  1819,  in  Sliorchani,  Addison  county,  Vt.  He 
graduated  at  Middlcbury  College,  in  his  native  State, 
in  1838.  After  teuuhing  i'or  some  time,  he  studied 
theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Kew  York 
city,  from  1841  to  May,  1843.  He  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  Autumn  of  1843.  In  1851  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  where,  declining  installation  for  a  time,  belabored 
as  pastor  elect  until  the  beginning  of  1853,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  over  which  he  was  installed 
the  following  April,  and  of  which  he  still  has  charge. 
In  July,  1861,  Dr.  Sunderland  was  elected  Chap- 
lain of  the  United  States  Senate,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  May,  1864,  on  account  of  imijaired  health, 
and  with  a  view  of  taking  charge  of  the  American 
Chapel,  at  Paris,  France,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  term  of  four  years,  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  tlie  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union,  of  New  York  city.  He  arrived,  with  his 
family,  in  Paris,  September  13th,  1864,  and  immedi- 
ately assumed  the  charge  of  the  chapel  there,  which 
he  held  until  December,  1865,  when,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  his  health,  he  resigned  the  charge,  and 
returned  to  his  pastoral  labors  in  the  Fir.st  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Washington,  D.  C.  On  December 
8th,  1873,  he  was  again  chosen  Chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  held  this  office  till  superseded  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bullock,  in  March,  1879.  He  still  con- 
tinues actively  in  a  pastorate  extending  over  thirty 
years,  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  which  was  com- 
memorated by  his  people  February  6th,  1883.  Dr. 
Sunderland  stands  among  the  foremost  preachers  of 
the  Presb3rterian  Church.  He  is  an  eloquent  speaker, 
a  ready  debater,  rigid  in  his  adherence  to  sound  doc- 
trine, and  sell'-sacrificing  in  his  labors. 

Susquehanna  Presbytery,  the  earliest  Pres- 
bj'terial  organization  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
grew  out  of  the  Luzerne  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional ministers  and  churches. 

The  name  of  Presbytery,  with  the  appellation  of 
Susquehanna,  was  a.ssumed  September  16th,  1817,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Colesville,  a  village 
of  Windsor,  N.  Y.  The  change  was  simply  that  of 
name.  Connection  with  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  was  not  sought  until  September  18th, 
18-21. 

The  Presbytery  then  consisted  of  six  ministers 
able  to  labor  and  two  unable,  and  had  under  their 
care  twenty-four  feeble  churches,  covering  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  square  and  embracing  about  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  had  Wilkesbarre  as  its 
southern  limit  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  as  its 
northern.  It  was  received  by  Synod  on  the  "Plan 
of  Union."  The  eight  ministers  were  Ebenezer 
Kingsbury,  Cyrus  Gildersleeve,  Simeon  R.  Jones, 
Oliver  Hill,  Lyman  Riehard.sou,  Salmon  King,  Joel 


Chapin  and  Joseph  Wood.  The  t  wen  ty-four  churches 
were  Wilkesbarre,  Kingston,  Wyalusing,  Orwell  and 
Warren,  Wy.sox,  Braiutrim  and  Windham,  Athens, 
Smithfickl,  Wells,  Harford,  Bridgewater,  First  and 
Second,  Springville,  Middletown,  Salem  and  Pal- 
myra, Lawsville,  Gibson,  North  AVindsor,  South 
Windsor,  Great  Bend,  Ararat,  Pike,  Silver  Lake  and 
New  Miliord. 

In  183ii  the  Presbytery  had  grown  to  twenty-nine 
chirrches  and  thirteen  ministers,  when,  owing  to  its 
"wide  and  inconvenient  extent  of  territory,"  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,  in  answer  to  petition,  set  off 
i'rom  it  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose.  There  were  left 
nine  ministers  and  fifteen  churches,  included  in  the 
counties  of  Bradford  and  Luzerne,  Pa. 

In  1843  the  formation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Luzerne 
detached  several  churches  and  ministers.  Susque- 
hanna, when  at  the  time  of  reunion,  in  1870,  it  was 
merged  in  the  new  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna,  num- 
bered thirteen  ministers  and  sLxteen  churches.  It 
was,  through  all  its  history,  a  missionary  body,  and 
its  members  were  distinguished  for  their  self  denial 
and  zeal  in  religious  work.  In  course  of  time  the 
churches  all  changed  their  congregational  form,  and 
became  thoroughly  Presbyterian.  They  were  highly 
evangelical.  Faithfulness  and  discipline  distin- 
guished them.  They  believed  in  prayer  and  In  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath  holy.  Its  testimony  for  Temperance 
was  of  the  strongest  kind.  Great  harmony  usually 
distinguished  the  meetings  of  the  brethren  in  Pres- 
bytery. Eev.  C.  C.  Cross  had  been  Stated  Clerk  for 
many  years  previous  to  the  dissolution,  in  1870,  and 
the  only  minister  in  it  at  that  time  who  had  been  in 
it  in  1843.  Mr.  Cross  joined  it  in  1836.  He  still 
lives,  hale  and  hearty,  a  member  of  the  Presbytery's 
succcs.sor,  having  accomplished  nearly  fifty  years  of 
ministerial  labor  in  the  one  region. 

Sutherland,  Rev.  John  Ross,  is  a  native  of 
Ontario.  He  was  born  in  Kirk  Hill,  Noveml)er  7tli, 
1846;  studied  at  Knox  College,  Toronto,  in  the  class 
of  1870.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the 
seminaries  of  Auburn  and  the  Northwest,  and  had 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  conferred  upon  him  by  Howard 
University,  in  1879.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Eighth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1874-5.  In 
1875,  he  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  CJrand  Haven, 
Michigan,  retaining  it  until  1880.  From  that  date  he 
has  been  pastor  at  Jacksonville,  111.  Dr.  Sutherland 
is  a  faithful  and  acceptable  minister,  and  earnest  in 
his  efforts  to  do  good. 

Sutphen,  Rev.  Morris  Crater,  D.  D.,  was 
born  December  1st,  1837,  in  Bedniinster  township, 
Somerset  county,  N.  J.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  in  1856;  taught  nearly  a  year  in  Virginia; 
entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  1857,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1860.  In  both  the  college  and  seminary  he 
attiiined  high  distinction  as  a  scholar.  He  was 
licensed  April  19th,  1859,  bv  the  Presbytery  of  Eliza- 
bethtowu;    May  1st,  1860,  he  was  ordained   by  the 
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Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  installed  as  collegi- 
ate pastor  of  the  Spring  Garden  Church,  in  that  city, 
to  serve  as  co-pastor  with  the  venerable  Rev.  John 
McDowell,  D.  D.,  at  whose  death,  February  13th, 
1863,  he  became  sole  pastor.  After  a  pastorate  of 
marked  fruitfulness  and  popularity  of  six  years'  du- 
ration, he  accepted  an  invibition  to  become  collegiate 
p;istor  with  the  venerable  Rev.  J.  McElroy,  D.  D.,  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  in  New  York  city,  and  was  in- 
stalled April  '28th,  1866.  Because  of  his  failing 
health,  this  relation  was  dissolved  November  4th, 
1873.  Afterwards  he  spent  a  Winter  at  Jacksonville, 
in  Florida,  and  endeavored  there  to  supply  the  pulpit, 
but  was  obliged  soon  to  relinquish  the  etibrt.  Re- 
turning to  the  North,  his  health  continued  to  fail, 
and  he  died  June  18th,  1875,  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Sutphen  wasa  popular  and  successful  preacher, 
a  man  of -amiable  spirit,  a  Christian  gentleman,  a 
laborious  pastor,  a  diligent  student,  and  eminently 
successful  iu  all  the  varied  work  of  the  ministry. 
The  presidency  of  at  least  three  colleges  was  offered 
to  him,  and  at  one  time  a  place  in  one  of  our  theo- 
logical seminaries  was  within  his  reach,  but  to  no 
one  of  these  positions  did  he  consider  his  health 
adequate.  During  the  last  months  of  his  life  he  was 
engaged  upon  a  "Manual  of  Family  Worship."  He 
was  eminently  a  devout  man,  and  lived  very  near  to 
Christ.  In  very  many  hearts  his  memory  will  be 
sacredly  cherished. 

Sutton,  Jolin,  the  second  son  of  Thomas  and 
Rebecca  Sutton,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Indiana, 
Indiana  county,  Pa.,  May  20th,  1814.  With  only 
the  advantages  of  such  limited  education  as  could  be 
obtained  in  those  early  days  in  a  small  country  vil- 
lage, he  entered  into  the  mercantile  business,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  and 
continued  therein  for  a  period  of  about  forty  years. 

He  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  when 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  elected  to  the 
otfice  of  ruling  elder  in  May,  1851.  For  more  than 
twenty-five  years  b?fore  his  death,  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Sabbath  school,  and  a  portion  of  the 
time  teacher  of  a  young  men's  Bible  class.  He  was 
also  a  Director  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
at  Allegheny,  for  several  years  prior  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  June  9th,  1877.  As  a  private  citizen, 
for  he  never  aspired  to  any  political  preferment,  Mr. 
Sutton  was  well  known  throughout  Western  Penn- 
.sylvania.  In  every  enterprise  tending  towards 
the  advance  and  improvement  of  his  native  place, 
whether  financially  or  morally,  he  was  among  the 
leading  spirits.  It  was  largely  through  his  exertions 
and  influence  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  induced  to  construct  a  branch  road  to 
Indiana.  The  last  great  enterprLse  of  his  life  was  the 
projection  of  a  State  normal  school,  for  which  he 
labored  earnestly  and  unceasingly,  giving  largely  of 
his   private  means  towards  its  success,  and  was  the 


President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  its  organiza- 
tion. His  administrative  capacity  was  remarkable. 
As  President  of  the  Fh'st  National  Bank,  he  attended 
to  his  trust  with  fidelity  and  zeal.  He  believed  that 
whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all  was  worth  doing 
well,  and  therefore  was  found  true  to  all  his  trusts. 
In  all  the  multiform  transactions  of  his  life  he  was 
recognized  as  an  upright,  honest  man,  faithful  to 
family  and  fiiends,  true  to  his  Christian  principles, 
benevolent,  liberal,  sympathetic,  kind  and  charitable. 
His  great  delight,  however,  was  in  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  his  church  and  Sabbath  school,  and 
during  his  long  connection  with  the  latter,  he  was 
never  once  absent  from  his  post,  when  at  home,  until 
his  last  illness.  His  life  closed  in  joy  and  peace, 
almost  his  last  words  being  ' '  a  sinner  saved  by  grace. ' ' 

S-wan,  Rev.  William,  was  a  native  of  Cumber- 
land, now  Franklin  county,  Pa. ;  was  educated  at 
Canonsburg  Academy,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  December  ^^d, 
1791.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1793,  he  was  installed 
pa,stor  of  the  united  congregations  of  Long  Run  and 
Sewickley.  Here  he  labored  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  In  the  year  1804,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  his  congregations  were  visited  with  special 
outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  during  the  great 
revival,  and  considerable  numbers  were  added  to  the 
church.  On  October  18th,  1818,  he  resigned  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  his  congregations,  but  in  the  Spring 
following,  April  SOth,  1819,  he  was  recalled  to  Long 
Run,  and  resumed  the  pastorate  of  that  church. 
After  three  years  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved, 
in  conse(iuence  of  declining  health,  at  his  request, 
April  17th,  1822.  Mr.  Swan  fell  asleep  in  Jesus, 
November  27th,  1827.  His  last  hours  were  peaceful 
and  happy.  Mr.  Darby  states  that  Mr.  Swan  suc- 
ceeded James  Ross,  Esq.,  as  teacher  at  Dr.  McMillan's 
"  Log  Cabin." 

S'waney,  Alexander,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Derry,  Ireland,  March  20th,  1813.  When 
he  was  six  years  old  his  father  Ijrought  the  family  to 
America,  first  settling  in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  and 
then  removing  to  Knox  county,  Ohio.  He  graduated 
at  Jetferson  College,  iu  1839,  and  while  a  student 
was  Tutor  in  Latin.  After  graduating  he  taught  iu 
several  academies  five  years,  studying  theology  pri- 
vately. He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Richland,  in  1844.  His  first  charge, 
for  a  year,  was  Big  Spring  and  Kilgore.  In  1845  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Big  Spring  Church,  with 
preaching  stations  at  Fairmount  and  _New  Cumber- 
land. In  1848  he  became  pastor  at  Carrollton,  and 
remained  in  that  capacity  ten  years,  having  a  suc- 
cessful pastorate,  amid  the  good-will  of  the  people. 
Then  he  was  pastor  at  New  Hagerstown  seventeen 
years.  In  1875  he  became  pastor  of  the  churches  of 
Annapolis  and  Unionport,  and  so  he  continues. 

Dr.  Swaney  is  a  man  of  fine  abilities.  He  is  a 
clear,  logical,  earnest  preacher,  and  an  al>le  presbyter. 
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He  is  a  man  of  great  prudence,  thorough  integrity 
and  much  business  capacity.  He  is  a  warm-heartt'd 
and  true  friend.  His  ministry  has  been  marlied 
rather  by  a  regular  steady  growth  in  his  churches  than 
by  great  ingatherings.  He  has  alw.iys  fostered  the 
mission.ary  spirit  among  his  people,  and  also  the 
.spirit  of  liberal  giving,  lioth  by  ju-eeept  and  example. 
He  is  much  resijeeted  and  beloved  by  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry. 

S'wezey,  Samuel  J.  C,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Swezey,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Central  New 
York,  and  Harriet,  his  wife;  was  born  October  6th, 
1831.  He  graduated  at  the  New  York  State  Normal 
School  at  Albany;  studied  law  in  New  York  city,  and 
was  there  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, enter  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  accepted 
the  position  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  then  the  leading  educational 
institution  of  the  southwest.  Thence  he  came  to 
CalLl'ornia  in  1862,  taking  charge  of  the  Citizens' 
Gas  Company,  until  that  corporation  was  con-soli- 
dated  with  others.  For  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  he  -vi-cis,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Pacific 
Rolling  Mills.  For  four  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  For  many  years  he 
was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Home  Missionary 
enterprise  on  this  coast.  He  was  elected  elder  and 
clerk  of  Session  of  Howard  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  March,  1864,  and  superintendent  of  Sunday  school, 
February  17th,  1869,  and  held  those  offices  until  his 
death,  October  22d,  1877.  Mr.  Swezey  was  stalwart 
in  person,  mind  and  faith.  Of  clear,  pure  mind, 
large  hearted  and  liberal  to  a  fault,  untiringly  indus- 
trious, with  strong  will,  good  judgment  and  definite 
opinions;  yet  he  had  no  irrational  and  perverse 
obstinacy  of  his  opinion;  there  was  nothing  of  the 
dogged  about  him,  and  nothing  of  the  domineering 
temper.  Keenly  appreciating  the  pleasures  of  this 
life,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  Lord  in  soul,  mind, 
body  and  estjite,  and  used  them  all  fully  in  His  ser- 
vice. The  Sunday  school  under  him  was  a  model, 
and  his  imprint  upon  it  remained  long  after  his 
dcatli. 

Swift,  Elisha  P.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  August  12th,  1792.  His  parents  were 
Rev.  Seth  and  Lucy  Elliot  Swift.  His  father  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Williamstown. 
Through  his  mother  he  was  descended  from  Rev.  John 
Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians.  He  received  his 
collegiate  education  at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  his 
theological  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  April  24th,  1816,  and 
was  ordained  by  a  Congregational  couucil  in  Boston, 
September  3d,  1817,  with  a  view  to  the  Foreign 
Missionary  work.  The  American  Board,  ha^•ing  been 
compelled  to  delay  his  departure,  employed  him  for 
a  time  as  an  agent  in  the  collection  of  funds.  In  1818 
he  performed  jiiustoral  service  for  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Dover  and  Milford,  Del.,  and  in  1819  he 


took  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Pitts- 
burg, and  continued  its  pa.-rtor  for  thirteen  years. 
From  1831  to  183.5  he  was  Sc^cretary  of  the  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  location  of  which  was 
in  Pittsburg.  For  several  years  he  served  the  Society 
in  this  capacity,  while  retaining  his  pastorate,  but  in 
March,  1833,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  the  interests  of  the  society.  As  the 
conception  of  it  had  originated  in  his  own  mind,  so 
his  tact,  energy  and  eloquence  had  given  it  shape. 
It  was  the  child  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  and  after 
several  changes,  both  in  title  and  location,  it  became 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  tlie    Summer  of   1835   Dr.   Swift  resigned  his 
position  as  Secretary,  an<l  became  pastor  of  the  First 
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Presbyterian  Church,  Allegheny,  and  he  continued 
to  sustain  this  relation  for  twenty-nine  years  and  a 
half.  For  some  five  years  before  his  death,  his 
strength  beginning  to  fail,  the  congregation  called 
his  son.  Rev.  Elliott  E.  Swift,  then  p;istor  of  the 
church  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  to  relieve  their  faithful 
servant.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  father  was 
enabled  to  occupy  the  pulpit  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency, until  within  six  months  of  his  death,  .\pril 
3d,  1865,  his  spirit  passed  from  earthly  sceues  to  the 
heavenly  rest. 

In  1821,  Dr.  Swift  published  "  The  Sacred  Manual, 
containing  a  series  of  Questions,  Historical,  Doctrinal 
and  Preceptive,  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures. "  In  1833 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionaru  Chriinirle,  as  the  organ  of  the  Missionary 
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Society  of  which  he  was  Secretary,  and  he  continued 
it  for  two  years.  Some  fourteen  of  his  sermons  and 
addresses  on  various  occasions  have  been  given  to 
the  press.  He  entered  with  great  decision  and  earn- 
estness into  the  early  question  of  the  location  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny;  was  a 
member  of  its  Board  of  Directors  from  its  organiza- 
tion, and  from  1861  till  his  death  he  was  President 
of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Swift  was  an  unusually  clnciiK'iit  and  im- 
pressive preacher.  His  large,  penetrating  eye,  when 
fi.xed  upon  the  hearer,  gave  to  some  of  his  searching 
addresses  an  almost  irresistible  power.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  his  morning  discourses  he  was  usually 
deliberate,  occasionally  hesitating,  as  the  result 
would  show,  for  the  most  suitable  and  expressive 
word  among  several  at  his  command.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, however,  his  delivery  would  become  more 
rapid,  and  for  fifteen  minutes  before  he  closed  he 
would  hold  the  listener  in  the  most  fixed  and  solemn 
attention.  The  conclusions  of  many  of  his  sermons 
were  among  the  grandest  specimens  of  effective  pulpit 
oratory  to  which  the  people  in  the  region  where  he 
lived  had  ever  listened.  His  public  prayers  were 
remarkable  for  fluency  of  utterance,  comprehensive- 
ness of  petition,  elegance  of  style  and  fervor  of 
feeling.  This,  no  doubt,  has  its  explanation  in  his 
habits  of  private  devotion.  For  many  years  he  had 
four  seasons  of  secret  prayer,  which  he  sacredly 
observed  each  day.  Often,  on  Sabbath  evenings, 
after  his  labors  were  completed,  he  would  spend  long 
periods  in  the  retirement  of  his  study.  In  audible 
intercession  for  his  people.  Dr.  Swift  belonged  to  a 
race  of  men  now  seldom  found,  but  sometimes  read 
abdut  in  the  annals  of  the  past. 

Swift,  Elliott  E.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Pittsburg. 
Pa.,  September  8th,  1824.  His  parents  were  Eev. 
Elisha  P.  and  Eliza  D.  Swift.  Through  his  father, 
he  was  descended  from  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle 
to  the  Indians,  who  came  from  England  and  settled 
in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1631.  Mr.  Swift  was  received 
into  full  communion  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Allegheny,  in  April,  1843.  He  was  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son College,  Canonsburg,  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  and  having  spent  three  years  in  the  AVesteru 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Rev.  Drs.  David  Elliott,  Alexander  T. 
McGill  and  Lewis  W.  Green,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  in  the 
Church  of  Montours,  .Tune  Kith,  1846.  Having  sup- 
plied the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Pittsburg,  for 
five  months,  while  its  jiastor,  Rev.  William  A.  Pas- 
savant,  n.  D.,  was  in  Europe,  he  visited  Annapolis, 
JId. ,  in  December,  1846,  and  labored  for  three  months 
in  the  feeble  church  then  recently  organized  there, 
and  worshiping  in  the  public  ball-room.  In  July, 
1847,  he  commenced  his  labors  in  Xenia,  O.,  where 
he  was  ordained,  June  6th,  1848.  Beingcalled  to  the 
original  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Allegheny, 
56 


located  on  lots  Nos.  55  and  57  Washington  street,  he 
commenced  his  work  there  March  3d,  18.50.  After 
three  years  and  a  half,  he  resigned  this  position,  and 
the  church  was  soon  after  dissolved.  With  Sabbath, 
December  2.5th,  18.53,  he  entered  upon  the  pastoral 
work  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Castle, 
Pa. ,  and  after  seven  years  and  two  months,  he  was 
called  to  be  co-pastor  with  his  venerated  father,  who 
had  then  been  for  more  than  twenty-seven  years 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Allegheny. 
In  about  two  years  and  a  half  the  death  of  the  father 
occurred,  and  the  whole  pastoral  woi'k  devolved  upou 
the  son.  In  this  position  he  has  continued  for  more 
than  twenty-two  years. 

Dr.  Swift  was  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Alle- 
gheny, from  its  organizaticm,  October  19th,  1854,  until 
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the  consolidation  of  the  Synods  of  Allegheny  and 
West  Pennsylvania,  in  1870.  HJB  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Colportage  since  its  organization  by 
the  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  in  18,50.  In  1854  he  was 
elected  a  Director  of  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  in  November,  1880,  he  became  Secretary  of 
its  Board  of  Directors.  During  the  whole  of  his 
ministry  he  ha.s  taken  an  active  interest  in  Temper- 
ance reform,  and  in  1880,  he  became  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Constitution.al  Temperance  Amendment  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  an  instructive  and 
impressive  preacher,  a  diligent  pastor,  a  valuable 
presbyter,  greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  brethren  for  his  genial  spirit, 
excellent  character  and  eminent  usefulness. 
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Symmes,  Joseph  Gaston,  D.  D.,  w;i.s  born  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  January  :>4th,  IXili.  He  graduated 
at  Hanover  College;  studied  theology  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  February  7th,  1854.  He  Wiis  or- 
<lain(!d  by  the  Presbytery  of  Madison,  November  3d, 
lrt,i4;  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Madison,  Ind., 
1H54-7;  since  which  date  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  Cranbury,  N.  J.  Here  his  labors  have 
been  largely  blessed,  several  precious  revivals  having 
occurred  under  his  ministry.  Dr.  Symmes  is  a  solid 
and  instructive  preacher  and  a  devoted  pastor,  en- 
joying the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  people. 
He  is  a  faithful  presbyter,  and  has  published  a  very 
satisfactory  and  interesting  history  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Monmouth.  He  received  the  degree  of  I).  D. 
from  his  Alma  Mater,  in  1S79. 

Synodical  Sohool  at  New  London,  Chester 
County,  Pa.  In  these  times,  when  the  attention 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  again  strongly  turned 
to  the  too  much  neglected  duty  of  educating  her 
children  in  schools  and  seminaries  under  her  own 
maternal  supervision,  it  is  well  to  look  back  sometimes 
to  the  efforts  which  .she  put  forth  when  she  was  but 
a  young  mother,  when  her  hands  were  weak  and  her 
means  were  small. 

Among  the  earliest  of  our  institutions  was  the 
ancient  Synodical  School  at  New  Loudon.  In  its 
outer  equipments,  its  locality,  a  retired  farm  in  a  new 
settlement,  its  buildings,  most  probably  of  logs,  the 
meagre  salaries  of  its  Principal  and  Usher,  it  was 
plain  and  unpretending,  and  in  our  days  such  an  es- 
tablishment would  excite  no  feeling  except  that  of 
contempt.  But  within  this  rude  casket  lay  hid 
diamonds  of  sterling  worth.  There  was  the  grammar- 
school,  the  college,  the  theological  seminary,  all 
combined  in  one.  On  these  walls  hniigout  the  broad 
and  noble  banner  on  which  was  inscribed,  "All  per- 
sons who  please  may  send  their  children  and  have  thcin 
instructed,  gratis,  in  the  languages,  philosophy  and 
divinity."  On  this  altar  of  education  the  weak  and 
scattered  congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
laid  their  annual  offerings,  the  fruits  of  patient,  self- 
denying  toil,  that  no  worthy  but  needy  student 
might  turn  away  with  the  bitter  thought  that  no  man 
cared  for  him.  There  labored  Francis  Alison,  as  Prin- 
cijial;  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  educated  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  next  a  Tutor  in  this  country, 
in  the  family  of  Governor  Dickinson,  of  Delaware, 
then  ordained  and  installed  pastor  over  the  congre- 
gation of  New  Loudon;  whom  Bishop  White,  one  of 
his  pupils,  declared  to  be  "a  man  of  nncjuestionable 
ability  in  his  department,"  and  of  whom  another 
minister  wrote,  "that,  he  was  the  finest  Latin 
scholar  in  America;"  a  man  who  earned  for  himself 
the  distinguished  name  of  "  the  Busby  of  America." 
And  around  these  rude  benches  were  seated  lads  and 
youth,  plain  and  simple  in  their  dress  and  manners, 
"alike  unknowing  and  unknown,"  but  who  in  after 


years  played  well  their  parts,  and  made  their  marks 
upon  the  age.  There,  under  the  master's  hand,  the 
rude  materials  received  the  poli.sh  that  fitted  them 
to  stand  as  noble  pillars  in  the  Church  and  State. 
There  were  preparing,  for  the  time  of  need,  the  men 
who  thundered  in  the  Forum,  graced  the  Bench,  or 
triumphed  in  the  field;  who  filled  the  chairs  of  col- 
leges, subscribed  their  names  to  ourconntry's  Magna 
Chartii,  or  who  elotniently  pleaded  in  the  pulpit  the 
cause  of  the  Divine  liedeenier. 

"I  recently  trod, "  said  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Dubois, 
long  a  pastor  at  New  London,  "  upon  the  site  of  this 
almost  forgotten  school.  X  had  long  known  that  it 
had  stood  upon  a  certain  field,  but  exactly  where,  no 
one  could  tell.  One  uniform  green  sward  covered 
the  surface,  and  the  only  relic  of  the  things  that 
were  was  a  venerable  lilac  bush,  spared  as  a  memento 
of  other  days.  But  a  few  months  since,  the  soil 
being  newly  turned  up,  the  plough-share  revealed 
the  old  foundations,  in  all  their  just  proportions,  of  a 
moderate-sized  dwelling,  and  not  many  yards  distant 
one  much  smaller,  doubtless  the  base  of  the  school- 
house.  It  was  a  place  for  thought.  Here  lived  and 
taught,  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  that  man  of  God. 
Here  studied  and  struggled  ilcKcan,  and  Read,  and 
Smith,  who  all  signed  that  perilous  but  immortal 
document,  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  here 
Ramsey,  the  historian,  Charles  Thomson  and  Hugh 
Williamson,  distinguished  in  their  country's  annals; 
here  Provost  E  wing  and  Latta,  the  faithful  and  beloved 
ministers  of  Christ.  Here  our  beloved  Church  trained 
up  her  sons  to  battle  for  the  rights  of  their  country 
and  the  truths  of  their  God.  But  where  are  they 
now?  All  gone,  but  not  forgotten.  Their  names, 
their  worthy  deeds  remain,  to  stimulate  the  men  of 
the  present  and  the  youth  of  the  coming  age. 

"And  that  .school,  commenced  by  Alison  in  1741, 
and  adopted  by  the  Synod  as  its  own  in  1744,  though 
long  since  leveled  to  the  dust,  does  still  survive.  In 
the  Delaware  Academy  and  College,  at  Newark,  it  has 
always  had  a  lineal  descendant,  and,  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  name  and  locality,  it  has  had 
a  worthy  successor  in  the  New  London  Academy. 
Apart  from  these,  it  has  served,  and  still  serves,  as  a 
watchword  with  which  to  rouse  the  energies  of  our 
Presbyterian  Zion  in  the  great  work  of  educating  her 
sons.  When  her  zeal  in  this  noble  cause  begins  to 
flag,  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  have  but  to  shout, 
'  Remember  the  worthy  deeds  of  your  worthy  sires  ! 
Remember  the  old  Synodical  School  of  New  London. ' ' ' 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
Members  of,  from  17.58  to  1788  inclusive.  The 
years,  as  given  in  the  list,  indicate  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  names  of  the  new  members  on  the 
Minutes,  which  was  in  many  cases  some  years  after 
their  ordination.  The  letter  P  is  placed  after  the 
names  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  at  Princeton, 
N.  J. ;  Y  after  those  of  the  graduates  of  Yale;  and 
H    after    the    graduates    of    Harvard.      The    word 
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"  received,"  is  placed  after  the  names  of  those  who 

were  admitted   as  ordained    ministers    from  other 

churches,  and  the  place  whence  they  were  received 

is  mentioned,  whenever  it  was  stated  on  the  minutes. 
1758. 

Pliiladelphia  Presbytery — Gilbert  Tennent,  Charles 
Beatty,  Richard  Treat,  Y. ;  Henry  Martin,  P. ;  Rob- 
ert Cross,  Francis  Alison,  Benjamin  Chestnut,  P.; 
Andrew  Hunter,  Nehemiah  Greenman,  Y. ;  Wil- 
liam Ramsey,  P. ;  David  Laurence,  John  Kinkhead, 
John  Griffiths. 

New  Castle  Presbytery  —  George  Gillespie,  John 
Rodgers,  Adam  Boyd,  Samuel  Finley,  Hector  Ali- 
son, Daniel  Thane,  P;  Charles  Tennent,  William 
McKennan,  Alexander  McDowell,  James  Finley, 
John  Blair,  Alexander  Hucheson,  Andrew  Sterling, 
Andrew  Day. 

New  York  Presbytery — David  Bostwick,  Andrew  Kit- 
tletjis,  Y;  Aaron  Richards,  Y. ;  Nathaniel  Whita- 
ker.  P.;  Caleb- Smith,  Alexander  Cummings,  John 
Brainerd,  Y. ;  John  Pierson,  Y. ;  Timothy  Jones, 
Y. ;  Jacob  Green,  H. ;  Jonathan  Elmore,  Y. ;  Simon 
Horton,  Y.;  .John  Smith,  Chauncey  Graham,  Y.; 
Enos  Ayres,  P. ;  John  Moffat,  P. ;  John  Darby, 
Timothy  Allen,  Y. ;  John  Maltby,  Y. ;  Hugh 
Knox,  P. ;  Silas  Leonard,  Y. 

Suffolk  Presbytery — Ebenezer  Prime,  Y. ;  Benjamin 
Talmage,  Y;  Abner  Reeves,  Y. ;  James  Brown,  Y. ; 
Sylvanus  White,  Samuel  Buel,  Y. ;  Samuel  Sackett, 
Eliphalet  Ball,  Y. ;  Thomas  Lewis,  Y. 

New  Brunswick  Presbytery — William  Tennent, 
Samuel  Kennedy,  P;  Charles  McKnight,  Benjamin 
Halt,  P. ;  David  Cowell,  H. ;  John  Guild,  H. ;  Job 
Pruddern,  Y. ;  Lsrael  Reed,  P;  Elihu  Spencer,  Y. ; 
James  McCrea,  Conradus  Wnrtz,  Samuel  Harkcr. 

Donegal  Presbytery — Joseph  Tate,  George  Duffield, 
P. ;  John  Steel,  John  Rowan,  .lohn  Elder,  Samson 
Smith,  Robert  McMurdie,  Samnel  Thompson,  Rob- 
ert Smith,  .Tohn  Hoge,  P. 

Lewes  Presbytery — Matthew  Wilson,  .John  Miller, 
Hugh  Henry,  P.;  Moses  Tuttle,  Y.;  John  Harris, 
P. 

Hanover  Presbytery — Samuel  Daries,  Robert  Henry, 
P. ;  Alexander  Creaghead,  Samuel  Black,  .John 
Craig,  Alexander  Miller,  John  Wright,  John 
Brown,  P. ;  John  Martin,  Hugh  McCadden,  P. ; 
Richard  Sankey,  John  Todd,  P. 
1759. 

Suffolk  Presb>'tery — Moses  Baldwin,  P. 

New  York  Presbytery,  Abner  Brush,  P. ;  Benjamin 
Woodruff,  P. 

Hanover  Presbytery — Henry  Patillo,  William  Rich- 
ardson. 

1760. 

New  Castle  Presbytery — John  Ewing,  P. 

Philadelphia  Presbytery — James  Latta. 

New  Brunswick  Presbytery — William  Kirkpatrick, 
P.;  Alexander  McWhortei.  1'. 


1761. 
New  Brunswick   Presbytery — James   Caldwell,    P. ; 

John  Clark,  P. ;  James  Hunt,  P. ;  John  Hanna,  P. 
Philadelphia    Presbytery  —  John     Simonton,    John 

Beard. 
New  Castle  PresVjytery — John  Strain  P. ;  John  Car- 

michael,  P. 
Suffolk  Presbytery — Ezra  Reeves,  Y. 

1762. 
New  York  Presbytery — Azel  Roe,  P. 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery — Samuel  Parkhurst,  P. ; 

.Joseph  Treat,  P.;  William  Mills,  P. 
Lewes  Presbytery — Joseph  Montgomery,  P. 

1763. 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery — William  Tennent,  Jr., 

P. ;  Enoch  Green,  P. 
Hanover  Presbytery — James  Waddel. 
Dutchess  Presbytery— Elisha  Kent,  Y.,  in  1729;  Sol- 
omon Mead,  Y.;  John  Peck. 
1764. 
Suffolk    Presbytery — Thomas    Payne,   Y.,   received; 

Nehemiah  Baker,  Y.,  in  1742. 
New  Brunswick  Pre.sbytery — Amos   Thompson,   P. ; 

Jacob  Ker,  P.,  Nathan  Ker,  P.;  Thomas  Smith,  P. 
1765. 
Suffolk  Pre.sbytery — Samson  Occam,  an  Indian;  Ben- 
jamin Goldsmith,  Y. 
New  York  Presbytery — Francis  Peppard,  P. 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery  James  Lyon,   P. ;  John 

Roseborough,   P. ;   Jonathan  Lcavitt,  Y. ;  received 

from  New  England. 
Hanover  Presbytery — David  Rice,  P. 
Lewes  Presbytery — Alexander  Houston,  P. 

1766. 
Donegal     Presbytery — John     Slemons,     P. ;    Robert 

Cooper,  P. 
Philadelphia  Presbytery — John  Murray,* 
New  Castle  Presbytery — Samuel  Blair,  P. 
Suffolk  Presbytery — David  Rose,  Y. 
New  Brunswick  Pre.sbytery — David  Caldwell,  P. 
Second  Philadelphia  Presbytery — Patrick  Allison. 
Dutchess     Presbytery — -Samuel     Duulap,    Wheeler 

Case,  P. 

1767. 

Suffolk  Presbytery— Elam  Potter,  Y.;  John  Close,  P. 
New  York  Pres"bytery — Jededlah  Chapman,  Y, 

1768. 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery — .Tercmiah  Halsey,  P. 
Donegal  Presbytery — John  Craighead,  P. 
Second  Philadelphia  Presbytery — James  Lang. 
Lewes   Presbytery — Thomas   McCracken,    P. ;   .Tohn 
Bacon,  P. 

1769. 

First  Philadelphia  Presbytery — Alexander  Mitchell, 
P. ;  James  Sproat,  Y. ;  received  from  New  England. 
New  Castle  Presbytery — John  McCreary,  P. ;  William 
*  Waa  not  received  by  the  Synod. 
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Foster,  P. ;  Joseph  Smith,  P. ;  Daniel  McClealand, 
received. 

New  York  Presbytery — James  Tuttle,  P. 

New  Brunswick  Presbytery — John  Witherspoon,  re- 
ceived from  Scotland. 

Hanover  Presbytery — James  Creswell,  Charles  Cum- 
mings,  Joseph  Alexander,  P.;  Thomas  Jackson, 
Samuel  Leake,  P. 

Lewes  Presbytery — .John  Brown. 

1770. 
First    Philadelphia    Presbytery — James    Boyd,    P. ; 

James  Watt,  P. 
Donegal  Presbytery — John    King,   Hczekiah   James 

Balch,  P. 
New  York  Presb.ytery — William  Woodbull,  P. 
Hanover  Presbytery — Hezekiah  Balch,  P. 
Second  Philadelphia  Presbytery — Samuel  Eakin,  P. 

1771. 
Xew  Castle" Presbytery — John  Woodbull,  P.;  Josiah 

Lewis,  P. 
New  York  Presbytery — Alexander  Miller,  P. ;  Oliver 

Deeming,  Y. ;  .Jonathan  JIurdock,  Y. 

Donegal    Presbytery — Joseph   Ehea,    received   from 

Ireland. 

1772. 

New  Castle  Presbytery — Thomas  Bead,  James  Wil- 
son, P. ;  James  Anderson. 

Suffolk  Presbytery — Joshua  Hart,  P. 

New  Brunswick  Presbytery — Alexander  McLean, 
William  Schenck,  P. ;  Jacob  Vanartdalen,  P. 

New  York  Presbytery — Amzi  Lewis,  Y. 

Donegal  Presbytery — Hugh  Vance,  P. 

Dutchess  Presbytery — Benjamin  Strong,  Y. ;  received 

from  New  England;  Ichabod   Lewis,   Y. ;  Samuel 

Mills,  Y. 

1773. 

Donegal  Presbytery — William  Thom.  Robert  Hughes, 
received  from  Ireland;  *  David  McClure,  received 
from  New  England;  *Levi  Frisbie,  Dart.;  received 
from  New  England. 

1774. 

First  Philadelphia  Presbytery — William  Holliugs- 
head. 

New  Ca-stle  Presbytery — Thomas  Smyth,  P. 

Hanover  Presbytery — AVilliam  Irwin. 

Orange  Presbytery — .James  Campbell,  received  from 
South  Carolina;  Thomas  Reese,  P. ;  John  Simpson, 
P. ;  James  Edmunds,  received  from  South  Carolina. 

Second  Philadelphia  Presbytery — Robert  Davidson. 

1775. 
First  Philadelphia  Presbytery — Nathaniel  Irviu,  P. ; 

Daniel  McCalla,  P. 
Suflblk  Presbytery — John  Davenport,  P. 
New  York  Presbytery — Matthias  Burnet,  P. ;  Joseph 

Grovcr,  Y. 


^Missionaries  not  received  by  the  Synod. 


New  Brunswick  Presbytery — James  Gourley,  received 

from  Scotland. 
Donegal  Presbytery — Thomas  McPberrin,  P. ;  Colin 

McFarquhar,  received  from  .Scotland. 
Dutchess  Presbytery — David   Close,   Y. ;   Blackleech 

Burnet. 

1776. 

First    Pbiladeliihia    Presbytery — Israel    Evans,    P. ; 

William  Linn,  P. 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery — John  Debow,  P. 
Donegal  Presbytery — .Samuel  Dougal,  .John  Black,  P. 
Second  Philadelphia  Presbj'terj- — Hugh  JIcGill,  re- 
ceived from  Ireland. 

1777. 
First  Philadelphia  Presbytery — Robert  Keith,  P. 
New  Castle  Presbytery — James  Power,  'P. 
New  York  Presbytery — Ebenezer  Bradford,  P. 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery — .John  Warford,  P. 
Donegal    Presbytery — John     McMillan,     P. ;     John 

McKnight,  P. 
Hanover  Presbytery — .Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  P. 
Lewes  Presbytery — Ebenezer  Brooks. 

1778. 
New  Castle  Presbytery — James  F.  Armstrong,  P. 
New  York  Presbytery — Andrew  King,  P. ;  Thaddeus 

Dodd,  P. 

1779. 
First  Philadelphia  Presbytery — James  Grier,  P. ;  .\n- 

drew  Hunter; 

1780. 
First  Philadelphia  Presbytery — Isaac  Keith,  P. 
New  Castle  Presbytery — William  Smith,  P. 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery — Philip  Stockton,  George 

Faitoute,  P. 
Hanover  Presbytery — John   Blair  Smith,   P. ;   Caleb 

Wallace,  P. ;  Samuel  Doak,  P. ;  Edward  Crawford, 

P. ;  James  McConnell,  P. 
Lewes  Presbytery — John  Rankin,  Samuel  JIcMasters. 
Orange  Presbytery — Samuel    McCorkle,    P. ;   Robert 

Archibald,  P. 

1781. 
New  Castle  Presbytery — Daniel  Jones. 
New  York  Presbytery — John  Jolinc,  P. 
Donegal  Presbytery — David  Bard,  1'. ;  Samuel  Waugh, 

P. ;   John  Linn,  I'. 

1782. 
Orange   Presbytery — Thomas  H.  McCall,   P. ;  James 

Hall,  P. ;  Thomas  Ci'aigbead,  P. ;  James  Templeton, 

P. ;  .James  McRee,  P. ;  John  Cosson,  Daniel  Thatcher, 

William  Hill. 
New  Castle  Presbytery — Nathaniel  W.    Semple,  P. ; 

John  E.  Finley,  P. ;  James  Diinlap,  P. 
Donegal  Presbytery — John  Henderson,  P. 
Fu'st    Philadelphia     Pi'esbytery — William     Mackey 

Tennent,  P.,  received  from  Connecticut. 
1783. 
Donegal  Presbytery — Matthew  Woods,  P. ;  Stephen 

Balch,  P.     • 
Orange  Presbytery — John  Hill,  David  Barr. 
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1-84. 
First  Philadelphia  Presbytery — Simeon  Hyde,  Y. 
Orange  Presbytery — Francis  Cumniiugs,  James  Fra- 

zier. 

1785. 

First  Philadelphia  Presbytery — William  McEee,  re- 
ceived from  Ireland. 

New  Brunswick  Presbytery — Joseph  Rue,  P. ;  Peter 
Wilson,  P. ;  William  Boyd,  P. ;  Jo.seph  Clark,  P. ; 
George  Luckey,  P. 

Donegal  Presbytery — James  Johnston,  JIatthew 
Stephens,  received  from  Ireland. 

New    Castle    Presbytery — James    Munro,    received 

from  Scotland. 

17S6. 

First  Philadelphia  Presbytery — John  Johnston,  re- 
ceived from  Ireland;  William  Pickels,  received 
from  England. 

New  Castle  Presbytery  —  John  Burton,*  Samuel 
Barr.f 

Suffolk  Presbytery — Joshua  Williams,  Y.;  Nathan 
Woodhull,  Y. 

New  York  Presbytery — John  McDonald,*  James 
AVilson,  received  from  Scotland ;  James  AVilson,  Jr.  ,* 
James  Glassbrook,  received  from  England. 

New  Brunswick  Presbytery — James  Muir,  received 
from  Bermuda,    n 

Hanover  Presbytery — William  Graham,  P.;  Moses 
Hoge,  Samuel  Carrlck,  John  Montgomery,  P. ; 
William  Wilson,  Benjamin  Irwin,  P. ;  John  McCue, 
Samuel  Shannon,  P. ;  Andrew  McClure,  James 
Mitchell,  John  D.  Blair,  P. ;  Samuel  Houston, 
Adam  Rankin. 

Orange  Presbytery — .Jacob  Leake. 

1787. 
South   Carolina   Presbytery — Robert     Hall,     Robert 

Fiuley,  Lobert  Mecklin. 
New  York  Presbytery — James   Thompson,  received 

from  Scotland. 
New  Brimswick  Presbytery — Walter  Jlonteith. 
Philadelphia  Presbytery — Ashbel  Green,  P. 
Carlisle   Presb}i;ery — Charles  Nesbit,    received  from 

Scotland. 

1788. 

North  Carolina  Presbytery — Nathan  Grier. 

Suffolk  Presbyterj' — Noah  Wetmore,  Y.,  in  1757; 
Aaron  Wool  worth,  Y.,  received  from  New  Eng- 
land; Thomas  Russel. 

New  York  Presbytery — Samuel  Fordham. 

New  Brunswick  Presbytery — Ira  Condict,  P. ;  Asa 
Dunham. 

Carlisle  Presbytery — Samuel  Wilson,  P.;  liugh  Mor- 
rison, f  James  Snodgrass. 

Synod  of  Philadelphia.     The  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as   an  organism  of  cougrega- 


*  Received  as  licentiates  or  caudidates,  from   Scotland,  the  year 
before. 

*  Received  the  year  before,  as  a  licentiate,  from  Ireland. 


tions,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  commences 
with  the  year  1705  or  1706,  when  seven  ministers,  who 
were  laboring  a.s  pastors  and  missionaries  in  Mary- 
land, Delaware  and  Philadelphia,  with  the  country 
surrounding  it  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
associated  themselves  together  trs  a  Presbytery. 

The  General  Presbytery,  thus  constituted,  con- 
tinued in  form  and  name  until  171G,  when  it  resolved 
itself  into  a  Synod,  and  divided  into  three  subordi- 
nate meetings  or  Presbyteries.  The  body,  under  its 
new  designation,  met  September  17th,  1717.  Tlie 
Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews  wjis  its  first  Moderator,  and 
the  Rev.  Robert  Wotherspoon  its  first  Clerk. 

The  number  of  ministers  in  the  organization  had 
increased  to  seventeen,  of  whom  thirteen,  with  six 
ruling  elders,  were  present  at  the  constitution  of  the 
body.  The  territory  occupied  by  them  extended 
along  the  Atlantic  slope  from  Long  Island  to  Virginia. 

The  Synod  grew  slowly  in  numbers  and  extent. 
After  an  existence  of  seventy -two  years,  during  which 
it  was,  in  1745,  unhappily  divided  into  two  rival 
bodies,  but  happily  reunited  in  1758  as  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia — l)le.ssed  by  the  great 
revival  of  the  last  century  and  injured  by  the  dissen- 
sions that  marred  the  movement ;  battered  by  the 
storm  of  the  Revolution,  but  coming  out  of  it  crowned 
with  honor — it  transformed  itself,  in  1788,  into  a 
General  Assembly,  and  constituted  the  four  subor- 
dinate Synods  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Phila- 
delphia, Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  therefore,  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  our 
fully-developed  ecclesiastical  system,  did  not  exist. 
When  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  there  was  in 
the  country  the  one  General  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  with  its  eleven  subordinate  Presby- 
teries of  New  York,  New  Brunswick,  Philadeljjhia 
First,  Philadelphia  Second,  New  Castle,  Donegal, 
Lewes,  Hanover,  Orange,  Dutchess  and  Suftblk.  The 
number  of  congregations  and  communicants  who 
were  under  the  care  of  those  Presbyteries  cannot  be 
given.  They  had  about  one  hirndred  and  thirty-five 
ministerial  members.  Verily,  the  colonists  who  were 
precipitated  into  the  weary  and  harassing  eight  years' 
contest  were  but  sparingly  pro\ided  with  spiritual 
leaders.  From  Massachusetts  to  the  Carolinas,  among 
three  millions  of  people,  there  were  scattered  not 
many  more  Presbyterian  preachers  than  now  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  If  our 
country  were  to-day  supplied  onlj'  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  struggling  colonies  were,  it  would  have 
less  than  two  thousand  Presbyterian  ministers,  instead 
of  the  five  thousand  seven  hundred  who  are  upon  the 
denominational  rolls  North  and  South,  which  were 
one,  and  ought  to  be  one  again. 

The  numerical  force  of  the  whole  body  in  1788, 
when  its  various  organizations  were  developed  into 
their  present  form  and  relation,  was  sixteen  Presby- 
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teries,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  ministers,  one 
hundred  and  eleven  probationers,  and  four  hundred 
and  nineteen  congregations,  of  whieh  two  hundred 
and  four,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  destitute  of  pastors, 
and  many  of  them  were  only  the  shadow  of  a  name. 

Of  this  force  the  Synod  of  Philadelpliia  had  under 
its  jurisdiction,  at  its  organization,  sixty-seven  min- 
isters, two  probationers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  congregations,  forty  of  which  were  destitute  of 
pastors,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  others  were 
associated  as  collegiate  charges.  It  embraced  five  of 
the  Presbyteries:  Philadelphia,  with  thirteen  minis- 
ters and  twenty-one  congregations;  New  Castle,  with 
sixteen  ministers  and  twenty-four  congregations; 
Lewes,  with  six  ministers  and  nineteen  congrega- 
tions; Baltimore,  with  six  ministers  and  twelve  con- 
gregations; and  Carlisle,  with  twenty-six  ministers 
and  fifty-five  congregations.  It  covered  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  the 
southern  part  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  a  small  slice  of  Virginia. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  was  held  in  the 
First'  Church,  Philadelpliia,  on  the  third  Wednesday, 
the  loth  of  Ootolicr,  17S8.  Only  sixteen  ministers 
and  seven  ruling  elders  were  present.  The  Rev.  John 
Ewing,  pastor  of  the  First  Chui-ch,  and  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  preached  the  opening 
sermon,  from  2  Cor.  iv,  5.  The  Eev.  James  Sproat, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Philadelphia,  was 
chosen  Moderator;  and  the  Rev.  George  Dutfield,  pas- 
tor of  the  Third  Church,  was  appointed  Stated  Clerk. 
The  first  Treasurer  of  the  body  was  Isaac  Snowden, 
who  was  elected  in  1789. 

The  closing  decade  of  the  last  century  and  the 
opening  decade  of  the  present  century  did  not  witne,ss 
any  decided  advance  of  our  forces.  In  1807  there 
were  in  the  whole  Synod  eighty-one  ministers,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  congregations,  seven 
licentiates,  and  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  communicants,  and  the  reported  benevolent  con- 
tributions were  ij!1413.  Thus  in  the  nineteen  years 
tliat  followed  the  organization  of  the  body  there  was 
a  gain  of  only  fourteen  ministers  and  a  loss  of  three 
congregations. 

It  took  the  country  a  long  time  to  recover  from  the 
desolating  influence  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  The 
churches  especially  had  been  in  everyway  injured  by 
it;  and  the  Presbyterian  pastors  and  edifices  had  been 
assailed  with  peculiar  venom  by  the  royalists.  "It 
was  a  great  object  with  the  British  ofiicers  to  silence 
Presbyterian  preachers,  as  far  as  possible,  and  with 
this  view  tliey  frequently  despatched  parties  of  light 
horse  into  the  country  to  surprise  and  take  prisoners 
unsuspecting  clergymen."  Infidelity,  too,  through 
the  French  associations  of  the  government,  had  be- 
come fashionable,  and  was  blighting  in  its  infiuence 
on  the  country.  Moreover,  the  tide  of  emigration 
was  to  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  to  the  re- 
gions west  and  southwest  of  it.    The  increase  of  popu- 


lation there,  with  the  growth  of  the  Denomination, 
led  to  the  formation,  in  1802,  of  the  Synods  of  Pitts- 
burg and  Kentucky.  But  the  legitimate  progress  in 
our  portion  of  the  vineyard  was  temporarily  checked. 
The  western  and  northwestern  section  of  the  Synod 
was,  however,  a  sharer  in  the  growth;  and,  therefore, 
in  1794,  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  was  formed 
out  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  Three  years  latei-, 
in  1811,  the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland  was  also 
erected. 

The  next  decade  was  more  fiivorable  in  its  exhibi- 
tion. In  1817  there  were  in  the  Synod  one  hundred 
and  one  ministers,  ten  licentiates,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  churches,  and  nine  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  communicants,  whose  reported  collec- 
tions for  benevolent  causes  were  $1532.  This  was 
an  increase  of  one-fourth  in  the  number  of  ministers 
and  congregations,  and  more  than  three-filths  in  the 
rolls  of  communicants. 

In  1827  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  ministers,  two 
hundred  and  six  congregations,  and  twenty  thousand 
commuuicauts  were  reported.  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
new  communicants  had  been  added  to  the  churches, 
and  two-hundred  and  thirty-one  adults  and  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  infants  had 
been  baptized.  The  moneys  reported  for  benevolent 
objects  amounted  to  $.^082. 

In  that  decade  the  membership  of  the  churches 
had  more  than  doubled. 

Ten  years  more  bring  us  to  the  threshold  of  our 
divided  house.  The  Synod  still  covered  substan- 
tially the  same  territory.  The  Presbyteries  of  I'liila- 
delphia  Second,  Philadelphia  Third,  and  Wilmington, 
appeared  as  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  divisive  contro- 
versy which  was  raging.  But  scarcely  any  solid 
growth  was  exhibited.  On  the  rolls  in  1837  were 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  ministers,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  congregations,  and  twenty  thousand 
and  sixteen  communicants — an  increase  in  nine  years 
of  only  fifty  ministers,  eighteen  churches,  and  sixteen 
communicants. 

In  this  respect,  though  not  in  as  great  a  degree, 
this  section  of  the  Denomination  exhibited  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  at  large.  "  The  growth  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  has  never  been 
more  rapid  than  during  the  first  half"  of  the  septen- 
nate  from  1830  to  1837.  "In  the  preceding  five 
years  there  had  been  an  advance  until  then  unprece- 
dented; but  even  this  was  exceeded  by  the  results  set 
forth  in  the  Assembly's  reports  for  some  years  subse- 
quent to  1829.  .  .  .  But  the  rapid  increase  dur- 
ing the  earlier  portion  of  the  period  was  largely  offset 
by  an  actual  decrease  of  membership  from  1834  to 
1837." 

Internecine  war,  excited  controversy,  unhappy  per- 
sonal alienations,  consumed  much  of  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Church.  Even  a  good  man,  working  in 
a  good  cause,  cannot,  while  unduly  excited,  properly 
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concentrate  his  powers  and  acconiplisli  the  largest 
results.  Much  more  is  an  organized  body  of  men, 
whose  councils  are  disturbed  by  questions  that  aftect 
its  fundamental  position,  crippled  by  an  inherent 
weakness.  In  the  Church  of  Christ,  periods  that 
have  been  marked  by  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
flicts, however  necessary  those  conflicts  may  have  been 
for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  truth, 
have  not  been  times  of  peculiar  spirituality  and  sav- 
ing growth.  And  on  the  field  of  this  Synod  were 
waged  some  of  the  shari)est  struggles  in  a  contest 
which  none  of  us  desire  to  reopen. 

The  figures  that  we  have  given  for  1837  indicate  the 
strength  of  the  Synod  in  the  troublous  d;iys  which 
preceded  the  division,  and  the  force  which  broke 
itself  into  two  for  a  generation. 

A  few  temporary  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  body.  lu  182.3  the  Presbytery  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  formed  out  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Baltimore.  In  1833  the  Synod  of  the 
Chesapeake  w;is  constituted  partially  out  of  this 
Synod,  embracing  the  Presbyteries  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Baltimore  and  East  Hanover;  but  it  was 
dissolved  in  the  following  year.  In  1834  the  Second 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Lewes  Presbyteries 
were  erected  into  the  Synod  of  Delaware;  but  it  also 
was  dissolved  in  1835,  and  its  Presbyteries  re-annexed 
to  this  Synod. 

In  1838,  as  one  of  the  mhvements  resulting  from 
the  division  of  the  Church,  the  ministers  and  congre- 
gations belonging  to  the  I'resbyteries  of  Wilmington, 
Lewes,  Philadelphia  Second,  Philadelphin  Third, 
Carlisle,  Huntingdon  and  Northumberland,  atlhering 
to  the  so-called  New  School  branch,  were  set  oS"  from 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and  constituted  as  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  It  met  in  the  Eleventh 
Church,  Philadelphia,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1838,  and 
was  opened  ^vith  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Gilbert, 
who  was  also  chosen  Moderator.  The  Rev.  John  L. 
Grant  was  elected  its  Stated  Clerk,  and  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Adair  Permanent  Clerk.  Its  constitution,  how- 
ever, was  afterward  changed  so  as  to  embrace  the 
Presbyteries  of  Wilmington,  Lewes,  Philadelphia 
Second,  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg  and  Erie. 

The  strength  of  this  organization  when  first  re- 
ported, in  1840,  was  seventy-five  ministers,  eighty- 
seven  congregations,  and  nine  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seven  communicants. 

The  same  year  the  membership  of  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  min- 
isters, one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  congregations, 
and  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  communicants. 

The  new  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  crossing  the  Alleghenies  and  reaching 
to  the  western  border  of  the  State.  But  in  1843  the 
ministers  and  congregations  in  the  Presbyteries  of 
Erie,  Meadville  and  Pittsburg  were  detached  from  it 


and  formed  into  the  Synod  of  West  Pennsylvania. 
the  first  meeting  of  which  was  ordered  to  be  held 
in  Meadville,  Crawford  county,  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  October,  and  to  be  opened  with  a  .sermon  by  the 
Rev.  D.  H.  Riddle. 

That  withdrew  from  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania 
nineteen  ministers,  thirty-five  congregations,  and 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-si.x  communi- 
cants, and  left  in  its  bounds  sixty-six  ministers, 
sixty-eight  churches,  and  ten  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  communicants. 

After  this  offset  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  of  the 
one  branch,  and  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  of  tlic 
other,  were,  in  their  territorial  extent,  substantially 
conterminous. 

But  the  latter  body  grew  to  be  unwieldy,  and  was 
materially  changed. 

Within  its  bounds  the  Presbytery  of  West  .Jersey 
was,  in  1839,  formed  out  of  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1842  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal  was 
constructed  out  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle. 
In  1850  the  Presbytery  of  the  Eastern  Shore  was 
set  off'  from  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore.  Then,  in 
1854,  the  Synod  of  Baltimore  was  formed  largely  out 
of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  composed  of 
the  ministers  and  congregations  in  the  Presbyteries 
of  Carlisle,  Baltimore  and  Eastern  Shore,  which  had 
belonged  to  this  Synod,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Win- 
chester, from  the  Sj'nod  of  "Virginia.  It  took  away 
from  this  Sj'nod  seventy-one  ministers,  eighty-four 
congregations,  and  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-four  communicants,  leaving  on  our  rolls  six 
Presbyteries,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  ministers, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  churches,  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-two  communi- 
cants. 

The  two  Synods  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania 
continued  without  any  further  lessening  of  their  terri- 
tory during  the  rest  of  the  days  of  their  separation. 
In  1870,  the  year  of  their  reunion,  the  latter  reported 
five  Presbyteries  (the  District  of  Columbia,  Harris- 
burg, Philadelphia  Third,  Philadelphia  Fourth  and 
Wilmington),  one  hundred  and  eighteen  ministers, 
ninety-six  churches,  and  seventeen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-four  communicants;  and  the 
former,  eight  Presbyteries  (Donegal,  Huntingdon, 
New  Castle,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Central, 
Philadeliihia  Second,  and  Shanghai),  two  hundred 
and  forty-four  ministers,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
churches,  and  thirty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  communicants. 

The  reunited  Assembly  reconstructed  its  Sj-nods 
and  Presbyteries  almost  invariably  by  State  and 
county  lines.  Blending  together  the  main  jiortions 
of  the  Synods  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  it 
reconstituted  them  in  the  present  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  their  legal  successor,  but  limited  it  in 
territory  to  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  so  as   to  embrace  the  ministers  and 
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congregations  in  the  counties  of  Bradford,  Sullivan, 
Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  Lebanon,  York,  Wayne,  Pike, 
Monroe,  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Bucks,  Montgomery, 
Chester,  IX-laware  and  Philadelphia.  To  it  was 
also  attached  the  missionary  Presbytery  of  Western 
Africa. 

This  detached  the  important  portions  of  the  old 
Synods  that  \vere  efiibraccd  in  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Harrisburg,  AVilmington, 
Huntingdon  and  New  Castle,  and  placed'them,  with 
several  churches  in  New  Jersey  that  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Philadelphia  Presbyteries,  in  the 
reconstructed  Synods  of  Harrisburg,  Baltimore  and 
New  Jersey.  On  the  other  hand,  it  included  the 
ministers  and  churches  in  the  northeastern  portion  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Montrose, 
Susquehanna,  Luzerne  and  Newton,  had  been  in  the 
old  Synods  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

Our  Synod,  thus  materially  altered  in  its  bounds 
and  modified  in  its  membership,  met  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Spring  Garden  Church,  Philadelphia,  on 
the  Slst  of  June,  1870,  and  w.as  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  the  Eev.  Calvin  W.  Stewart,  on  Matt,  xxviii,  19. 
The  Rev.  Elias  .T.  Richards  was  chosen  Moderator,  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Moore,  Stated  Clerk,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Rice,  Permanent  Clerk,  and  the  Hon.  J.  Ross  Snow- 
den,  Treasurer. 

That  meeting  in  June  was  held  under  the  order  of 
the  Assembly,  merely  to  reconstruct  the  Presbyteries 
and  to  organize  the  body  for  its  future  operations. 
Having  performed  these  duties,  it  adjourned  to 
meet  In  the  First  Church  of  Scranton,  on  Tuesday, 
October  18th,  1870,  when  the  Rev.  James  W.  Dale  was 
chosen  Moderator. 

The  first  reported  strength  of  the  Synod,  in  its  new 
form,  was  made  in  1871.  It  had  then  eight  Presby- 
teries, three  hundred  ministers,  twenty  licentiates, 
fifty-three  candidates  for  the  ministry,  two  hundred 
and  si.xty-one  churches,  and  forty  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ten  communicants.  Its  Sabb.ath-schools 
numbered  forty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty  members.  Tlie  additions  to  the  communion 
rolls  during  the  year  had  been,  on  examination  and 
profession,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six, 
and  on  certificate,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-six.  The  baptisms  had  been,  of  adults, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  of  infants,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-one.  The  moneys 
raised  for  congi'egational  pui'poses  amounted  to 
S(3-5:2,4-21,  and  for  benevolent  causes,  §310,703,  or 
5i9fi3,l-24  in  all. 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  Con.stitution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1880,  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  finally 
enacted  in  1881,  the  General  Assembly  of  1881  con- 
solidated the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  Synods 
of  Erie,  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg,  into  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania.     The  new  organization  held   its  first 


meeting  in  Harrisburg,  in  October,  1882,  the  Rev. 
Henry  S.  Butler,  of  Clearfield,  its  Convener,  by  As- 
sembly appointment.  Prof.  S.  J.  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
was  chosen  Moderator;  Thomas  H.  Robinson,  n.D., 
Stated  Clerk;  James  Roberts,  n.n..  Permanent  Clerk; 
and  John  Watt,  Esq.,  Treasurer.  Its  strength  was 
'.23  Presbyteries,  870  ministers,  64  licentiates,  117  can- 
didates, 929  churches,  3622  elders,  722  deacons, 
132,251  communicants,  148,176  Sunday-school  mem- 
bers. During  the  year  5677  new  communicants  had 
been  added  on  profession,  1320  adults  and  5009  in- 
fants had  been  baptized,  and  $1,919,955  raised  for 
Church  purposes.  A  new  plan  of  delegation  for  the 
future,  from  the  Presbj'teries,  was  agreed  upon.  That 
was  ratified  by  the  Presbyteries.  It  goes  into  eftcct 
in  1884.  The  Synod  will,  under  it,  meet  as  a  dele- 
gated body  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
in  October,  in  Philadelphia. — R.  M.  Patterxon,  n.  I>. 

Synods  and  Councils.  Our  Confession  of 
Faith  says,  chai)tcr  xxi : — 

Section  I.  For  the  better  government  and  fiutlicr 
edification  of  the  Church,  there  ought  to  be  such 
.\ssemblies  as  are  commonly  called  s}^lods  or  coun- 
cils;' and  it  belongeth  to  the  overseers  and  other 
rulers  of  the  particular  churches,  by  virtue  of  their 
ofSce,  and  the  power  which  Christ  hath  given  them 
for  edification,  and  not  for  destruction,  to  appoint 
such  assemblages;^  and  to  convene  together  in  them, 
as  often  as  they  shall  j  u'dge  it  expedient  for  the  good 
of  the  Church.  ^ 

'.Vi-h  XV,  2,4,  C.     =.\ct8  XT.     3Act9  XT,  22,  23,  23. 

"In  opposition  to  the  Independents,  who  maintain 
that  every  congregation  has  an  independent  power  of 
government  within  itself,  and  deny  all  subordination  of 
judicatories,"  .says  Mr.  Shaw,  "  our  Confession  asserts 
that;  '  for  the  better  government  and  further  edification 
of  the  Church  '  (that  is,  for  attaining  the  end  better 
than  can  be  accomplished  in  smaller  meetings  of 
church  officers),  'there  ought  to  be  such  assemblies 
as  are  commonly  cjxlled  synods  or  councils.'  Of  this 
we  have  an  example  in  the  Synod  which  met  at 
Jerusalem  to  settle  the  question  about  circumcision. 
The  question,  whether  or  not  the  Gentiles  who  had 
made  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  were 
bound  to  submit  to  circumcision,  was  of  common 
concern,  and  could  only  be  settled  by  the  judgment 
and  decision  of  ofiice-bearers,  delegated  from  the 
Church  as  a  whole ;  and  we  find  that  the  j  udgment 
or  decision  of  these  oflice-bearers,  when  met  ju- 
dicially to  consider  the  question,  was  considered  as 
Vjinding  upon  the  whole  Church.  Nor  is  it  any  valid 
objection  to  this  court  forming  a  model  for  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Church  in  after  ages,  that  it  was  com- 
posed partly  of  apostles;  for  the  apostles  were  also 
elders,  as  every  higher  office  in  the  Church  includes 
the  official  power  belonging  to  inferior  offices;  and 
we  do  not  find  that,  in  the  whole  discussion,  the 
apostles,  as  judges,  claimed  any  superiority  over 
their  brethren,  who  are  called  elders.     At  any  rate, 
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the  decision  was  promulgated  as  the  joint  decision  of 
both  (Acts  XV,  21-31)." 

Section  II. — It  belongeth  to  synods  and  councils 
ministerially  to  determine  controversies  of  faith  and 
cases  of  conscience;  to  set  down  rules  and  directions 
for  the  better  ordering  of  the  public  worship  of  God 
and  government  of  His  Church;  to  receive  complaints 
in  cases  of  mal-adrainistration,  and  authoritatively  to 
determine  thesame;  which  decreesanddeterraiuatious, 
if  consonant  to  the  AVord  of  God,  are  to  be  received 
with  reverence  and  submission,  not  only  for  their 
agreement  with  the  Word,  but  also  for  the  power 
whereljy  they  are  made,  as  being  an  ordinance  of 
God,  appointed  thereunto  in  His  Word. 

Section  III. — All  synod.s  or  councils  since  the 
apostles'  times,  whether  general  or  particular,  may 
err,  and  many  have  erred ;  therefore  they  are  not  to 
be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to  be  used 
as  a  help  in  both.  ^ 

1  Acts  xvii.ll;  lCor.ii,.'>;  2Cor.i,'24;  Epli.  ii.  2(1. 

Section  IV. — .Synods  and  councils  are  to  handle 
nothing  but  that  which  is  ecclesiastical ;  and  are  not 
to  int<'rnieddle  with  cixil  affairs  which  concern  the 
commonwealth,  unless  by  way  of  humble  petition  in 
cases  extraordinary;  or  by  way  of  advice  for  .satisfac- 
tion of  conscience,  if  they  be  thereunto  required  by 
the  civil  magistrate.  '■ 

1  Luke  xii,  13,14;  John  xviii,  3(3. 

These  Sections,  says  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  state — (1) 
The  different  subjects  which  come  before  these  Church 
courts  for  decision.  (2)  The  grounds  upon  which, 
and  the  conditions  under  which,  their  decisions  are 
to  be  regarded  as  requiring  submission,  and  the 
extent  to  which  that  submission  is  to  be  carried. 

1st.  Negatively.  Synods  and  councils  have  no 
right  whatever  to  Intermeddle  with  any  affair  which 
concerns  the  commonwealth,  and  they  have  no  right 
to  presume  to  give  advice  to,  or  to  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  officers  of  the  civil  government  in  their 
action  as  civil  officers,  except  (a)  in  extraordinary 
cases,  where  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  im- 
mediately concerned,  by  the  way  of  humble  petition, 
or  (6)  by  way  of  advice  for  satisfaction  of  conscience, 
if  they  be  thereunto  required  by  the  civil  magistrate. 

2d.  Negatively.  The  powers  of  synods  and  coun- 
cils are  purely  ministerial  and  declarative;  /.  e.,  re- 
late simply  to  the  declaration  and  execution  of  the 
will  of  Christ.  They  are,  therefore,  wholly  judicial 
and  executive,  and  in  no  instance  legislative. 

3d.  Positively.  It  belongs  to  synods  and  councils 
(a)  at  proper  times  to  form  creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith,  and  to  adopt  aconstitiition  for  the  government 
of  the  Cliureh.  (6)  To  determine  jiarticular  con- 
troversies of  faith  and  cases  of  conscience,  (c)  To 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  public  worship  of  God, 
and  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  (d)  To  take 
np  and  issue  all  cases  of  discipline,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  superior  courts,  to  receive  appeals  and  com- 
plaints  in   all  cases    of    mal-admini.stration    in   the 


case  of  individual  officers  or  subordinate  courts,  and 
authoritatively  to  determine  the  same. 

4th.  Positively.  AVhile  ecclesiastical  courts  have 
no  right  to  handle  or  advise  upon  matters  which  be- 
long to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  evidently  po.ssess  an  inalienable 
right  of  teaching  church  members  their  duty  with 
respect  to  the  ci\-il  powers,  and  of  enforcing  the  per- 
formance of  it  as  a  religious  obligation.  "The 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  .  .  .  Wherefore 
ye  must  need  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also 
tor  conscience'  sake."  (Rom.  xiii,  1-7.)  That  is, 
obedience  to  the  civil  authorities  is  a  religious  duty, 
and  may  be  taught  and  enforced  by  Church  courts 
upon  church  members. 

5th.  Negatively.  All  synods  and  eouncils,  since 
the  apostles'  times,  whether  general  or  particu- 
lar, may  err,  and  many  have  erred;  therefore,  they 
are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but 
to  be  used  as  a  help  in  both.  That  is,  these  sjaiods 
and  councils,  consisting  of  uninspired  men,  have  no 
power  to  bind  the  conscience,  and  their  authority 
cannot  exclude  the  right,  nor  excuse  the  obligation, 
of  private  j  ndgment.  If  their  j  udgments  are  unwise, 
but  not  directly  opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  the  pri- 
vate member  should  submit,  for  peace  sake.  If 
their  decisions  are  opposed  plainly  to  the  Word  of 
God,  the  private  member  should  di.sregard  them  and 
take  the  penalty. 

6th.  Positively.  But  in  every  case  in  which  the 
decrees  of  these  ecclesiastical  courts  are  consonant  to 
the  Word  of  God,  they  are  to  be  received  by  all,  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  said  court,  not  only  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  do  agree  with  the  Word  of  God, 
but  also  because  of  the  proper  authority  of  the  court 
itself  as  a  court  of  Jesus  Christ,  appointed  by  Him. 
and  therefore  ministerialh'  representing  Him  in  all 
of  its  legitimate  actions. 

"  The  Church,"  says  Dr.  Dick,  "  is  the  depository 
of  the  Scriptures;  she  is  appointed  to  interpret 
thein,  and  performs  this  duty  by  public  and  private 
instruction,  oral  and  written;  but  has  no  power  to 
make  articles  of  faith;  and,  as  she  is  not  infallible, 
every  man  retains  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
or  the  right  to  examine  the  Scriptures  for  him- 
self, and  to  follow  them,  either  by  joining  in  the 
profession  of  the  Church  or  by  dissenting  from  it. 
This  view  of  the  power  of  the  Church  accords  with 
the  sentiments  stated  in  our  Confession  of  Faitli." 
The  Church  of  England  expresses  the  same  senti- 
ments in  the  article  concerning  general  councils: 
"AAlien  the.v  be  gathered  together  (tbrasmuch  as 
they  be  an  assembly  of  men,  whereof  all  be  not  gov- 
erned with  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God),  they  may 
err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things  per- 
taining unto  God.  Wherefore  things  ordained  by 
them  as  necessary  to  salvation  have  neither  strength 
nor  authority,  unless  it  may  be  declared  that  tlx'V  be 
taken  out  of  holy  Scripture." 
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Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church,  Pliihuhl- 
phia,  Pa.  In  the  year  1804,  God,  in  his  jirovidence, 
disposed  a  nunvber  of  persons  in  Phihidelphia  to 
unite  in  the  erection  of  a  honse  of  worship,  to  be 
occupied  by  a  society  of  Christians  under  the  Inde- 
pendent form  of  Churcli  government.  With  this  in 
view,  they  agreed  to  subscribe  certain  sums  of  money 
as  Toluntiiry  contributions,  and  afterwards  solicited 
aid  from  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  others 
friendly  to  the  Eedeemer's  kingdom.  Their  success 
equaled  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  so  that  in 
a  short  time  they  purchased  a  lot  and  built  a  house 
of  worship,  which,  as  to  situation,  neatness  and  con- 
venience, was  not  surpassed  at  that  time  by  any 
church  in  the  city.  The  "Independent  Tabernacle  " 
(as  the  church  was  called),  was  situated  up  a  court 
from  Fourth  street,  between  High  and  Chestnut 
streets.     It  was  built  in  the  years  1805-6. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  the  Rev.  William 
Hey.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Eev.  Joli-n  Joyce,  an 
Independent  minister  from  Europe,  who  was  intro- 
duced to  the  church  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rodgers. 
Mr.  Joyce  labored  for  more  than  five  years,  with  much 
acceptance,  after  which,  his  health  becoming  im- 
paired, he  resigned  his  charge,  April  1st,  1815.  After 
his  resignation,  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  a 
majority  of  the  congregation  to  endeavor  to  effect  a 
union  with  some  other  religious  body  of  the  same 
laith  and  order,  even  if  there  should  be  some  unes- 
sential difference  in  the  form  of  church  government. 
After  serious  consideration  of  the  subject,  a  way 
seemed  to  be  open,  by  the  providence  of  God,  which 
finally  led  to  a  union  with  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church. 

The  people  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
in  Crown  street,  had  determined  to  build  another 
place  of  worship,  and  a  subscription  was  raised 
towards  it.  It  therefore  occurred  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  that  perhaps 
this  was  a  door  opened  by  Providence  by  which  the 
views  of  both  might  be  promoted.  A  congregational 
meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  "over- 
tures be  made  to  the  people  of  the  First  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  on  Crown  street,  to  unite  with  the 
body  to  which  they  belonged. " 

The  negotiations  as  to  this  matter  of  change  of 
connections  proceeded  with  much  harmony,  and,  as 
the  result,  the  following  persons  were  constitution- 
ally elected  elders  and  deacons,  and  having  been 
ordained  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church,  held 
tlieir  first  meeting  October  17th,  1816,  after  notice  in 
the  church,  and  constituted  themselves  by  the  name  t 


of  the   ConsLstory  of  the    Second   Reformed   Dutch 
Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  viz: — 

William  ShufHebottom,  Abraliam  P.  JVuriug.  Dr.  Camper  Shafifer, 
■Williiim  Sheepshauks  aud  Julm  Willis — EUWs, 

William  Oliver,  .Tolm  Hansel,  Thomas  Whitaker,  John  P.  Schotl 
and  3Ii'.  Richards — Deacons. 

Eev.  Dr.  John  Broadhcad,  Pastor  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  was  re(iuested  to  preside  as 
Moderator  until  they  should  obbiin  a  stated  minister. 
All  of  these  elders  and  deacons  had  been  communi- 
cants in  the  Tabernacle  Chvrrch,  with  the  exceijtion  of 
Dr.  Caspar  Shaffer,  John  Willis  and  Abraham  P. 
Foering,  who  obt;iined  certificates  of  dismission  from 
the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  with  a  view  of 
serving  as  ofliccrs  in  this  church. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  at  this  first  meeting 
of  the  Consistory,  it  was  resolved,  ' '  That  the  Elders 
begin  as  soon  as  convenient  the  catechising  of  the 
children."  At  their  second  meeting,  October  ITth, 
it  was  resolved,  ' '  That  notice  be  given  next  Sabljath 
that  Wednesday  evening  next  be  appropriated  to  prater 
for  Divine  direction  in  the  choice  of  a  pastor. ' '  Aud 
on  October  19th,  1816,  Bev.  David  Parker  vios  invited 
to  supply  the  pulpit  every  alternate  Sabbath  for 
three  months.  On  November  29th,  1816,  the  number 
of  communicants  on  the  roll  of  the  church  was  51. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  was  called  to  be  pastor,  January 
31st,  1817,  and  was  installed  into  that  oflice  April 
13th,  1817. 

On  the  18th  of  Octoba-,  1819,  the  pew  holders  and 
communicants  of  the  church  requested  the  Cousi.story 
to  applj'  to  the  Classis  of  Philadelphia  for  the  dis- 
missal of  this  church  and  congregation  to  the  Pres- 
bj'tery  of  Philadelphia.  Eventually,  the  Presby- 
tery of  Philadeljjhia  received  the  church  and  con- 
gregation under  its  care,  with  the  name  of  the  Seventh 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  occurred  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1819,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Niell,  Ely  and 
Janeway,  vrith  elders  John  McJIullin  aud  Robert 
Ralston,  were  appointed  a  committee  duly  to  organize 
the  church  under  its  new  relation.  Accordingly,  it 
was  so  organized  as  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Philadelphia,  November  18th,  1819,  and  the  Ibl- 
lowiug  persons  elected  as  ruling  elders  and  deacons: 

Otis  Amidon,  William  Sheepshanks,  Robert  Haiuill  ami  William 
S  h  u  fflebuttom— B(i(ers. 

John  P.  Schott,  Thomas  Whittaker,  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  Jacob 
Eglee — Veacous. 

On  the  28th  day  of  November  these  persons  were 
set  apart  to  their  respective  duties,  with  the  excejjtiou 
of  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  Jacob  Eglee,  who  de- 
clined  serving.     The   sermon   on   the  occasion   was 
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preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Niell,  from  1 
Thess.  V,  21,  "  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good."  Rev.  Dr.  Jancway  proposed  the  constitu- 
tional cjuestions,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Ely  then  delivered  a 
charge  to  the  elders  and  deacons,  and  pronounced 
said  officers,  in  connection  with  the  communicants, 
and  all  baptized  persons  in  regular  standing  in  the 
congregation,  to  be  duly  organized  as  the  Seventh 
Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  WlU'uiin  J/.  Engles  was  elected  the 
first  pastor  of  this  church,  under  its  organization  as 
a  Presbj'teriau  Church.  His  election  occurred  June 
loth,  1820,  and  he  was  ordained  and  installed  July 
6th,  1820.  The  relation  then  instituted  continued, 
with  great  harmony  and  with  much  blessing  to  the 
church,  until  September  4th,  1834,  when  it  was 
dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Engle.s,  who  then  devoted  himself  to  the 
enterprise  of  conducting  the  Prcsbi/tcrian.  The  Rev. 
Sumiul  D.  BIj/thewas  next  called,  on  September  24th, 
1834.  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  having 
accepted  the  call,  he  was  installed  February  23d, 
183.5.     This  relation  continued  till  the  year  1839. 

In  April,  1840,  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church, 
previously  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  S.  D. 
Blythe,  and  the  Assembly  Church,  previously  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  McCalla,  were, 
at  their  request,  by  the  act  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  united  under  the  style  and  title  of  the 
Seventh  Presbyterian  Church.  Immediately  after 
that  union  was  consummated,  the  Kcv.  Willis  Lord 
was  installed  pastor. 

Ill  the  year  1842  the  congregation  sold  their  house 
of  worship  in  Ranstead  Court,  and  erected  their 
present  church  on  Broad  street,  above  Chestnut, 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  on  the 
last  day  of  that  year.  The  1st  of  January,  1843, 
being  the  Sabbath,  the  church  was  regularly  opened 
for  Divine  worship. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lord  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  of 
this  church  in  October,  1850,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
After  a  vacancy  of  nearly  a  year,  the  congregation 
extended  a  call-to  the  Rev.  William  Hennj  Rufner,  at 
that  time  serving  as  chaplain  to  the  University  of 
Virginia.  This  being  Mr.  Ruftner's  first  pastoral 
charge,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  at  the  same 
time  as  pa.stor  of  this  church,  in  the  Fall  of  1851. 
This  relation  continued  till  the  Spring  of  1853,  when 
Mr.  Ruft'ner  was  constrained  to  resign  his  charge,  in 
consequence  of  a  .serious  affection  of  the  throat.  The 
Kev.  E.  P.  Rodgers,  D.  D.,  the  next  i)a.stor  of  the 
church,  was  installed  ou  May,  3d,  1854,  and  continued 
in  this  relation  until  October,  1856.  After  a  vacancy 
of  nearly  six  months,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Crowell  was 
installed  into  the  pastoral  care  of  this  church.  May 
10th,  1857,  and  had  charge  of  it  until  May  5th,  1869. 
Dr.  Crowell  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  JIc- 
Cook,  who  was  installed  pastor  in  1870,  and  still  con- 


tinues so  to  be.  During  his  pastorate  the  name 
"Tabernacle  Church  "  was  assumed. 

The  congregation,  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  change 
of  location,  on  account  of  the  encroachment  of  busi- 
ness houses  in  the  region  of  their  present  place  of 
worship,  purchased,  in  1883,  an  eligible  lot  at  Thirty- 
eighth  and  Chestnut  streets,  on  which  they  intend  to 
erect  a  new  and  handsome  church  edifice  during  the 
year  1884. 

Tables  of  The  Law.  Those  that  were  given 
to  Moses  upon  Jlount  Sinai  were  written  by  the 
finger  of  God,  and  contained  the  decalogue,  or  ten 
commandments  of  the  law,  as  they  are  rehearsed  in 
Exodus  XX.  Many  questions  have  been  started  about 
these  tables;  about  their  matter,  their  form,  their 
number,  him  who  wrote  them,  and  what  they  con- 
tained. Some  Oriental  authors  make  them  amount 
to  ten  in  number,  others  to  seven;  but  the  Hebrews 
reckon  but  two.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been 
!  of  wood,  and  others  of  precious  stones.  Moses  ob- 
serves (Exod.  xxxii,  15)  that  these  tables  were  writ- 
'  ten  on  both  sides.  Many  think  they  were  transparent, 
so  that  they  might  be  read  through  ;  on  one  side 
toward  the  right,  and  on  the  other  side  toward  the 
left.  Others  will  have  it  that  the  lawgiver  only 
makes  this  observation,  that  the  tables  were  written 
on  both  sides,  because  generally,  in  writing  tables, 
they  only  wrote  on  one  side.  Others  thus  translate 
the  Hebrew  text:  "They  were  written  on  the  two 
parts  that  were  contiguous  to  each  other;"  because, 
being  shut  upon  one  another,  the  two  faces  that  were 
^vritten  upon  touched  one  another,  so  that  no  writing 
was  seen  on  the  outside.  Some  think  that  the  same 
ten  commandments  were  written  on  each  of  the  two 
tables,  others  that  the  ten  were  di\'ided,  and  only 
five  on  one  table  and  five  on  the  other.  The  words 
which  intimate  that  the  tables  were  written  by  the 
finger  of  Ciod,  some  understand  simply  and  literally; 
others,  of  the  ministry  of  an  angel;  and  others  ex- 
plain them  merely  to  signify  an  order  of  God  to 
Moses  to  write  them.  The  expression,  however,  in 
Scripture  always  signifies  immediate  divine  agency. 
— Ste  Tfu  Commnndmcnfs. 

Taggart.Rev.  Samuel  B.,was  born  in  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  March  31st,  1833.  Entered  Jeflerson 
College,  and  graduated  in  1856,  standing  well  in  his 
class.  He  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  graduating 
in  1861.  Was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick.  His  first  charge  was  Snllivan,  Ind., 
where  he  was  ordained  and  installed  in  1862.  His 
second  charge  was  that  of  Brazil,  Ind.  Coming  to 
Illinois,  he  was  pastor  at  El  Paso,  and  for  several 
years  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Bloomington.  He  is  now  at  Upper  Alton,  where  he 
is  stated  supjily,  and  li^-ing  on  his  farm.  He  is  a  good 
preacher,  and  faithful  a.s  a  pastor. 

Tait,  Rev.  Samuel,  was  of  Scotch  descent.  He 
was  born  near  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  February  17th, 
1772.     Whilst  yet  in  his  youth,  his  father  removed 
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with  his  family  to  Ligonier,  Westmorehmd  county, 
Pa.     After  his  conversion,  and  whilst  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  a  farmer,  a  Committee  of  Presbytery,  | 
much  to   his  astonishment,    waited    upon   him  and  j 
urged  him  to  seek  preparation  for  preaching  the  gos- 
pel.     He   repaii-e<l  to  Canousburg  Academy,  after-  , 
wards  studied  theology  with  Dr.  McMillan,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  go.spel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Ohio,  June  25th,  1800. 

Mr.  Tait  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
churches  of  Cool  Spring  and  Upper  Salem,  Mercer 
county,  Pa.,  November  19th,  1800.  The  young  pastor 
resided  at  Cool  Spring,  in  a  log  cabin  that  he  had  got 
raised  and  clap-boarded.  During  his  absence  on  a 
preaching  tour,  his  wife  chinked  and  daubed  the 
cracks  between  the  logs  with  mortar  made  by  her 
own  hands.  This  pastoral  relation  continued  until 
June  Soth,  ISOti,  when  he  relinquished  the  charge  of 
Upper  Salem  and  gave  half  his  time  to  the  newly 
organized  church  of  Mercer.  In  June,  1813,  the 
people  of  Cool  Spring  agreeing  to  worship  at  Mercer, 
he  gave  part  of  his  time  once  more  to  Salem,  and 
finally,  in  182G,  he  relinquished  Cool  Spring  and  gave 
all  his  time  to  Mercer.  His  pastorate  at  Mercer  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  which  occurred  June  2d,  1841, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  and  forty-lirst  of 
his  ministry.  On  his  deathbed  he  literally  spent  his 
dying  breath  in  praying  for  a  revival  of  religion 
among  the  dear  ijeople  for  whose  salvation  he  had  so 
long  labored.  And  when  his  end  drew  nigh,  to  a 
minister  and  friend  who  inquired  if  he  found  com- 
fort now  in  the  doctrines  he  had  so  long  preached  to 
other-s,  his  answer  was:  "All  is  peace — peace  through 
the  blood  of  Christ. ' '  After  his  tongue  had  ceased 
to  discharge  its  functions,  when  he  was  again  asked 
by  the  same  pious  friend  if  all  was  well,  having 
made  a  fruitless  efiort  to  reply,  he  raised  his  hands  to 
heaven,  whilst  a  beam  of  inexpressible  delight  played 
upon  his  countenance.  And  thus  he  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus. 

Mr.  Tait  was  in  appearance  most  commanding. 
He  was  full  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  erect  in  his 
bearing,  with  a  tirm,  grave  cast  of  countenance.  He 
was  a  kind  and  sympathizing  friend,  and  had  a  melt- 
ing tenderness,  as  he  pointed  men  to  the  Saviour; 
yet  he  was  firm  and  immovable  when  the  path  of 
duty  was  plain.  The  enemy  of  all  species  of  Vice 
and  immorality,  he  sometimes  exposed  himself  to  the 
wrath  of  evil  doers  by  his  opjiosition  to  their  evil 
courses.  He  was  most  emphatically  a  man  of  prayer, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  common  sense,  dis- 
criminating judgment  and  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  human  heart.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  often 
eloquent,  and  had  great  power  over  an  audience,  and 
at  times  could  sway  them  with  wondrous  influence. 
As  a  pastor,  he  was  faithful.  In  dealing  with  "cases 
of  conscience,"  as  the  early  fathers  called  them,  he 
was  most  judicious  and  successful.  As  a  member  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  he  stood  high  for  wisdom 


and  good  j  udgmeut.  He  was  called  to  the  Moderator's 
chair  more  frequently  than  any  other  member  of 
Presbytery. 

Mr.  Tait  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  laljoring  in 
numerous  revivals  of  religion.  The  first  was  during 
the  "Falling  E.xercise,"  which  was  shared  in  by  his 
churches.  Again,  in  1831,  his  churches  were  greatly 
blessed.  Another  was  in  1836.  Yet,  in  the  history  of 
his  labors,  ther^  was  almost  a  constant  ingathering 
of  souls  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Appointed  by 
the  Synod  of  Pittsbui-g,  October  3d,  1822,  superin- 
tendent j)ro  icm^ore  of  a  mission  among  the  Indians 
at  Sandusky,  or  on  the  Maumee  river,  in  Ohio,  lie 
proceeded  to  the  field  and  labored  faithfully  for  a 
period  of  seven  months,  when  he  returned  home.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Erie,  and  in  1818  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburg. 

Talbot,  Charles  N.,an  honored  and  useful  citi- 
zen of  New  York;  died  in  that  city,  November  29th, 
1874,  aged  seventy-two  years.  His  character  was 
adorned  with  many  estimable  traits.  His  stainless 
integrity,  s6und  judgment,  genial  deportment  and 
loving,  charitable  spirit,  were  his  best  eulogy.  A  de- 
vout member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  no  difl'cr- 
ence  of  creed  or  country  stood  between  him  and  the 
sufi'eriug.  Wherever  known  in  his  extended  com- 
mercial career,  he  was  honored  for  those  qualities 
which  ennoble  success.  Though  long  retired  from 
active  business,  with  ample  means,  his  labors  were 
unremitted  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men.  Espe- 
cially were  his  relations  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
of  whose  Board  he  was  a  corporate  member,  charac- 
terized l)y  earnest  ellbrts  for  its  prosperity.  His  ex- 
ample was  an  inspiration  to  others,  and  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  sncce-ss  of  the  institution. 

•Talmage,  T.  De  Witt,  D.  D.,  was  born  near 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  January  7th,  1832.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork  in 
1853,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1856.  During  the  Snmmer  of  the  same  year 
he  was  called  to  Belleville,  N.  Y'.,  where  he  was  duly 
ordained  and  installed,  and  continued  three  years. 
In  1859,  he  was  called  to  the  Second  Reformed  Church, 
of  Philadelphia,  where  he  commanded  marked  public 
attention,  and  his  congregation  grew  in  numbers  and 
influence.  In  Ai)ril,  1869,  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  located  on  Scher- 
merhorn  street,  Brooklyn.  Here  his  labors  were  a 
decided  success,  attracting  audiences  to  the  utmost 
capacity  of  the  building.  In  1870  a  large  edifice 
was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  congregation,  on  a  site 
of  six  lots,  on  Schermerhoru  street,  not  far  from  the 
old  church.  It  wiis  known  by  the  name  of  the- 
' '  Tabernacle, "  and  was  crowded  at  each  service.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire  December  22d,  1872,  rebuilt 
1873,  and  dedicated  February  22d,  1874.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  public  buildings  in  Brooklyn.  The 
original  church  building  has  been  fitted  up  for  a  read- 
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ing  room,  and  room  for  social  gatherings  of  tlie  con- 
gregation. It  is  also  used  for  the  Free  Lay  College, 
an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  persons  in  the 
lay  ministry,  established  by  Dr.  Talmage,  and  of 
which  he  is  the  President.  The  Tabernacle  has 
adopted  the  free-pew  sy.stem. 

Dr.  Talmage  has  great  vivacity  of  spirit  and  energy 
of  character.     His  .social  qualities  are  attractive.    He 
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is  an  original,  terse,  bold  and  eloquent  writer,  and  a 
fluent,  impassioned  speaker.  He  has  the  most  com- 
plete command  of  language,  which  takes  forms  of 
expression  which  are  not  le.ss  new  than  graphic  and 
impressive.  He  draws  very  large  audiences.  He  is 
very  popular  as  a  lecturer,  and  is  a  contributor  to  many 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  his  articles  always 
glowing  with  genius,  and  .sometimes  aljounding  in 
humor.  He  has,  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  and 
"One  Thousand  Gems;  or.  Brilliant  Passages,  Anec- 
dotes, Incidents,  Etc.,"  edited  by  Professor  Larabee, 
and  for  a  time  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Christian  at 
Work. 

Tappan,  Rev.  David  Stanton,  son  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  and  Oella  (Stanton)  Tappan,  was  born  in 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  April  2d,  1845.  He  received  his 
ehussical  education  at  Miami  University,  O.xford, 
Ohio,  graduating  with  the  highest  honor  of  his  class, 
ip  1864.  In  the  Fall  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa., 
graduating  in  1867.  In  April,  1866,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny. 

In  October,  1867,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Chariton,  Iowa,  and  was  ordained 


the  following  April  by  the  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines. 
Here  he  remained  until  February,  1871,  when,  having 
been  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jlount 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  he  removed  thither.  He  was  instilled 
pastor  of  this  church  in  May  of  the  same  year,  a 
position  which  he  still  continues  to  occupy  (No- 
vember, 1883).  From  1871  to  1882 he  was  Permanent 
clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Iowa,  South.  Upon  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Synods,  in  1882,  he  was  made  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  newly  erected  Synod  of  Iowa.  He  is  an 
excellent  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor  and  a  valuable 
presbyter. 

Tate,  Rev.  Joseph,  was  received  as  a  licentiate 
by  Donegal  Presbytery,  April  1st,  1748,  and  was  sent 
to  Lower  Pennsborough  (Silver  Spring),  Marsh 
Creek  and  Conewago.  On  the  14th  of  June  he  was 
called  to  Donegal,  they  giving  him  seventy  pounds 
to  buy  a  plantation  and  seventy  pounds  salary.  He 
was  ordained,  November  23d,  1748.  He  spent  eight 
Sabbaths,  in  the  following  Fall,  in  Virginia.  Mr. 
Tate  joined  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia 
in  1768.  He  was  sent  by  the  Synod  to  Western  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  following 
March  he  was  called  to  Caddie  Creek.  He  died 
October  11th,  1774.  He  Is  said  to  have  been  eccentric, 
but  fearless  in  reproving  vice  and  the  errors  of  the 
day. 

Taylor,  Archibald  Alexander  Ed-ward, 
D.  D.,  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1834.     He 
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graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1854;  studied  the- 
ology at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach   the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
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Cincinnati  in  1857.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  or- 
dained and  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Portland,  Ky.,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  Thence  he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  in 
which  he  labored  successfully  for  six  years.  During 
this  period  he  became  a  regular  correspondent  of 
The  Pnshylenaii,  of  Philadelphia,  over  the  signature 
of  ' '  Hawkeye, ' '  the  familiar  soubriquet  of  the  people 
of  Iowa.  In  1SC.5  he  was  called  to  the  Bridge  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  From 
this  tield  he  was  called,  in  1869,  to  the  pastorate  of 
Uie  Mt.  Auburn  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincinnati, 
a  new  and  promising  organization.  After  a  four 
years'  pastorate,  during  which  the  membership  of 
the  church  was  very  largely  increased,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  successor 
to  the  Rev.  Willis  Lord,  d.d.,  as  President  of  the 
Synodical  University  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  position  in  September,  1873. 
This  position  he  retained  till  1883,  with  evidence 
of  his  fitness  for  it  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Dr.  Taylor  is  a  man  of  kindly  aspect,  of  fine 
talent  and  impressive  address,  of  unusually  genial 
temperament.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  aud  Church  Exteusion,  a  Director  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Northwestern 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  which  the  reunion  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  consum- 
mated, in  1S69. 

Taylor,  H.  Knox,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y.,  Slay  14th,  1830.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Taylor 
and  Catharine  Knox,  his  mother  being  the  sister  of 
the  venerable  John  J.  Knox,  recently  deceased.  He 
is  thus  closely  allied  to  that  family  of  distinguished 
and  earnest  Christians  by  which  the  Church  of  the 
present  age  is  so  much  emiched,  and  is  every  way 
worthy  of  the  kinship. 

In  1856  he  removed  from  Kuoxville,  111.,  the  later 
home  of  his  fiither,  to  St.  Paul,  Jlinu.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  business.  At  the  present  time  (1883)  he 
is  National  Bauk  Examiner  for  Minnesota,  Dakotij 
and  Northern  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  held  many  positions  of  importance 
and  influence.  He  has  been  a  ruling  elder  in  the  House 
of  Hope  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Paul,  for  twentj' 
years,  and  a  Sunday-school  superintendent  most  of 
that  time;  he  has  been  President  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  and  of  the  Library  Associations;  he  has 
been  four  times  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly — 
the  last  time  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Mileage  Com- 
mittee. 

But  the  usefulness  and  influence  of  Mr.  Taylor  can- 
not be  shown  by  any  such  enumeration.  He  com- 
mands universal  respect  and  aflection  by  his  genial 
manners,  his  broad  sympathies  and  his  indefatigable 
perseverance  in  every  good  work.  Few  men  make 
themselves  so  generally  useful.     His  haud  appears  in 


every  Christian  enterjirise  and  wherever  there  is 
work  to  be  done.  One  of  Mr.  Taylor's  principal 
characteristics  is  the  willingness  to  give  careful 
attention  to  details,  and  it  will  be  long  remembered, 
to  his  great  credit,  that  he  was  willing  to  do  what 
others  had  not  patience  or  the  disposition  to  attempt. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Nathanael.was  probably  ordained 
in  Scotland,  in  1702  or  1703,  aud  came  immediately 
to  Marlborough,  on  the  Patuxent.  The  settlement 
was  made  in  1G90,  by  Col.  Ninian  Bcall,  who  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  on  the  Potomac,  aud  drew  thither 
his  friends  and  neighbors  from  Fifeshire.  The  month 
of  Patuxent  was  a  great  commercial  emporium.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  a  punctual  attendant  on  every  meeting 
of  Presbytery  till  his  death,  in  1710.  His  elder  iu 
1707  was  William  Smith,  and  in  1708  and  1709, 
James  Bell  (Beall?). 

Taylor,  Stephen,  D.  D. ,  was  born  in  TjTingham, 
Mass.,  February  2Gth,  1796.  He  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College,  with  the  highest  honors,  in  1816;  was 
preceptor  of  the  Academy  at  Westfleld,  Mass.,  for 
one  year;  was  Tutor  in  Williams  College,  1817-19, 
with  uncommon  acceptance  and  success;  commenced 
his  theological  studies  at  Andover  Seminary ;  for  some 
time  taught  an  Academy  at  Boydton,  Slecklenburg 
county,  Va. ;  then  completed  his  theological  course 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Grifiin,  President  of  Wil- 
liams College.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Hanover  Presbytery  in  1824,  and  shortly  afterward 
became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Halifax  county,  Va. , 
where  he  was  eminently  useful  and  greatly  beloved. 
In  1826,  he  took  charge  of  the  Shockoe  Hill  Church, 
Richmond,  and  having  labored  here  about  nine  years, 
with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance,  he  accepted  an 
appointment,  in  1835,  to  the  Professorship  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1838,  and  shortly  after 
became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Abingdon,  Va.  In  1843 
he  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  High  Street  Church, 
Petersburg;  after  a  residence  there  of  between  three 
and  four  years,  returned  to  Richmond ;  in  1847  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  and  in  1850  was  elected  pastor  of 
the  Duval  Street  Church  of  that  city,  and  continued 
in  charge  of  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  March 
4th,  1853.  Dr.  Taylor  excelled  as  a  pastor.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  instructive,  practical,  direct  and 
earnest,  always  leaving  the  impression  that  he  was 
intent  upon  accomplishing  the  great  ends  of  the  min- 
istry, and  that  he  utterly  ignored  all  considerations 
of  personal  popularity.  WTiilst  in  Richmond,  as  pas- 
tor, he  frequently  ^^sited  the  Almshouse,  the  State 
Penitentiary,  and  the  Orphan  Asj'lum,  where  he,  who 
once  had  the  honorable  position  of  a  Professor  in  a 
Theological  Seminary,  was  now  familiarly  known 
and  greatly  revered,  as  "  Father  Taylor. "  His  life 
was  marked  by  fidelity,  and  his  death  was  one  of 
peace,  even  of  triuinph. 

Taylor,  Rev.  ■William  M.,  is  the  oldest  child 
of  Jlr.   Samuel  and    Mrs.  Charity  (Mercer)  Taylor, 
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and  was  born  March  4th,  1834,  near  Enon  Valley, 
Beaver  (now  Lawrence)  county,  Pa.  He  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College,  in  the  class  of  1858,  and  at  the 
■\Vestern  Theological  Seminary  in  1861.  He  was  i 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  April  19th,  1860,  by 
the  Presbj-tery  of  Beaver  (now  Shenango),  and  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  AVestfield 
oliuroh  by  the  same  Presbytery,  June  12th,  1861. 
This  has  been  his  only  charge,  and  nnder  his  minis- 
trations this  church  has  become  one  of  the  foremost 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  for  size,  zeal  and  activity 
in  good  works.  During  his  pastorate  the  church  has 
erected  two  houses  of  worship.  For  twenty-three 
years  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  steadily  growing  in  his 
usefulness  among  the  churches  in  all  the  regions 
around  him.  His  sermons  are  Scriptural  and  prac- 
tical, carefully  prepared,  and  delivered  in  an  im- 
pressive manner.  He  is  an  exemplary  pastor,  win- 
ning the  young  and  the  old.  He  has  a  plea.siug  ad- 
dress, a  sound  judgment  and  a  warm  heart.  He  is  a 
hard  worker,  and  a  man  of  devoted  piety.  A  few  of 
his  sermons  and  addresses,  and  a  number  of  his  letters 
on  foreign  travel  have  been  published  and  widely 
read. 

Teaching  the  Truth,  Vast  Importance  of. 
"  This,"  says  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  "is  the  great 
function  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  a  mighty  j 
civilizer.  She  keeps  intellect  awake.  She  is  a  l 
grand  reformer.  Science  flourishes  most  where 
her  testimony  is  clearest  and  best  heard.  Com- 
merce lives  in  the  security  and  coniidence  she 
begets.  Crime  is  kept  mainly  outside  her  ter- 
ritory. But  all  those  incidental  and  collateral 
benefits  are  attained,  not  when  dhectly  aimed  at, 
but  as  the  results  of  the  Church's  fidelity  to  her 
main  duty — the  duty  of  witne.ssing  to  the  truth. 
When  these  objects  are  aimed  at  as  primary,  the 
consequence  is  often  enough  a  failure;  when  the  sal- 
vation of  men  is  directly  aimed  at,  the  minor  benefits 
come  in  their  place  as  consequences.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  true  social  or  moral  improvement  in  which  the 
churchman  may  not  take  his  place.  There  is  no 
honest  human  eflbrt  in  which  he  may  not,  if  it  be 
otherwise  suit^xble,  bear  a  part;  but  his  main  power 
to  do  good,  his  special  and  distinctive  'talent,'  is 
setting  forth  tlie  Christian  truth.  To  use  a  bad  in- 
strument when  a  good  is  at  hand,  to  employ  an  old 
Hint  gun  wheu  the  newest  aud  best  can  be  had;  such 
a  course  is,  by  common  consent,  foolish,  either  in 
peace  or  in  war.  "ftTiy,  then,  should  men  armed  with 
that  which  is  '  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation ' 
turn  to  weaker  weapons?  Is  human  ingenuity  to 
succeed  where  the  power  of  God  is  ineffectual  ?  Is 
human  speculatioti  to  avail  where  divine  revelation 
fails?  Will  good  be  done  by  ingenious  essays  on 
petty  side  issues,  if  '  the  cross  of  Christ '  be  impo- 
tent? He  who  loves  Zion  may  well  pray  and  labor 
that  the  Church  of  his  affection  may  be  ever  distin- 
guished bv  her  decided,  upright,  downright,  thor- 
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ough  evangelicalism.  Let  her  ministers  be  '  gospel- 
lers. '  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sharp-cutting 
instrument  with  which  they  are  to  clear  away  vices 
and  crimes.  '  If  the  iron  be  blunt, '  says  the  wise 
man,  '  and  he  do  not  whet  the  edge,  then  must  he 
put  to  more  strength. '  And  mauj'  a  strong  man  is 
toiling  with  a  blunt  a.vc,  when  the  sharpest  possible 
is  within  his  reach.  '  For  the  Word  of  God  is 
quick  and  powerful,  and  .sharper  than  auy  two- 
edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.'  Let  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  future  be  marked,  above  all,  by' 
this,  that  her  ministers  are  teachers  of  the  Word;  in 
Sabbath  schools,  in  Bible  classes,  in  the  pulpit;  let 
her  people  be  thorough  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures;  let  her  prayers,  her  sermons,  her  litera- 
ture, be  rich  in  Scripture  truth,  aud  her  energies 
will  be  little  wasted  and  her  time  little  consumed  in 
the  temper-trying  discussions  of  such  petty  crotchets 
as  have  all  too  often  vexed  the  community. 

' '  We  make  no  apology  for  adverting  at  this  point 
to  the  imperative  necessity  that  exists  for  securing 
for  our  children  thorough  Scriptural  instruction  in 
the  Sunday  schools.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the 
homage  done  to  God's  Word  by  its  being  read  in  our 
common  schools,  but'  if  the  American  churches  per- 
suade themselves  that  anything  approaching  to  real 
Scriptural  knowledge  is  thus  given  to  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  our  population,  we  fear  it 
is  a  mischievous  delusion.  Thou.sands  have  passed 
through  them  with  no  more  knowledge  of  the  Word 
than  suffices  for  a  flippant  allusion  or  a  profane 
reference.  The  Church  must  see  to  it  that  the  Word 
of  her  God  be  taught  her  young  members,  or  they 
will  be  practically  ignorant  of  it.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
certain  that  their  attendance  on  the  Sabbath  school  is 
an  adequate  remedy.  Jlany  teachers  are  incompe- 
tent as  teachers,  and  much  of  the  Sunday-school  litera- 
ture, which  is  superseding  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  mischievous.  AVTiat  can 
be  the  effect  of  giving  children  mere  stories,  with  just 
enough  spice  of  religion  to  make  them  '  Sunday 
books,'  but  to  drive  them  to  novels?  For  novelettes 
many  of  these  volumes  are,  and  often  poor  as  such. 
There  is  little  reading,  and  no  study  of  Scripture  on 
week-days,  and  on  Sabbath  it  is  supposed  to  be  as  it 
should  if  the  children  are  engaged  with  their  Sunday- 
school  books;  and  so  they  grow  to  maturity  with  only 
the  mo.st  superficial  ideas  of  the  holy  oracles.  The 
years  roll  on,  and  they  go  West,  or  to  Europe,  or  to 
social  circles  at  home  where  indifl'erence  or  skepticism 
reigns,  or  where  some  human  '  i.sra  '  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  they  have  no  definite  knowledge  to  the 
contrary,  and  go  with  the  tide.  All  this  must  be 
considered  by  the  Church,  if  her  children  are  to  be 
safe. 

' '  And  at  this  point  let  us  not  suppress  the  hope  that 
the  Catechism  of  the  Church  will  receive  inereased 
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attention  in  the  training  of  tlie  young.  If  the  vows 
which  pai-ents  malce  in  the  aot  of  dedicating  their 
children  to  God  mean  anytliing,  the  parents  bind 
themselves  to  teach  tlicir  otl'siiring  tlie  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Do  they.?  Were  we  to  ask 
thousands  of  professing  Christians,  '  "Wliat  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion  have  you  taught  your 
children  ? '  we  should  get  no  satisfactory  answer. 
If  our  young  people  were  left  to  learn  arithmetic 
and  grammar  in  the  hap-hazard  way  in  which  they 
are  left  to  learn  these  doctrines,  these  unambitious 
attainments  would  be  much  rarer  than  they  are.  No 
wonder  that  a  speculation  cannot  be  propounded 
among  us  so  silly  that  it  shall  not  find  followers. 
Multitudes,  and  th^.  where  the  population  is  the  least 
affected  by  the  tide  of  emigration,  have  no  anchor  in 
definite  religious  knowledge,  and  are  consequently 
blown  about  by  every  wind.  True,  it  is  easy  to  make 
flippant  statements  about  the  difficulty  of  learning 
our  Catechism,  and  its  obscurity  to  the  young  mind. 
The  young  mind  finds  the  multiplication  table  hard, 
learns  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  memory,  and  finds  the 
use  of  it  afterwards.*  It  is  so  with  the  education  of 
every  one  of  us.  Common  sense,  observation,  and 
fidelity  to  our  vows  all  combine  to  ui-ge  ujion  parents 
the  right  and  conscientious  use  of  a  help  so  valuable 
in  giving  the  young  members  of  the  church  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion." 

Templeton,  Rev.  James,  received  his  license 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  October  2Gth,  177.5, 
soon  after  which  he  removed  to  North  Carolina.  In 
1794  he  became  stated  supply  of  Nazareth  Church,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  continued  so  for  nearly  eight 
years.  Mr.  Templeton  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
general  business  of  the  Church.  In  1797  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  "  Philanthrophic  Society,"  organized 
with  the  view  of  advancing  and  perpetuating  an 
academy  of  high  order.  This  Society  was  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  1797. 


*  The  late  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.,  of  London,  thus  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  here  presented  by  Dr.  Hall ; — 

"The  deep  engraving  of  truth  upon  the  heart  of  the  young  is 
never  altogether  effacoil.  Those  impressions  of  divine  truth  that 
are  matle  on  our  iiearts  in  youth  often  emerge  in  after  years  witli 
all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  yesterday.  Silenced  they  may  be, 
extinguished  they  rarely  are ;  overshadowed  they  may  be,  but 
obliterated  they  cannot  be.  I  know,  when  I  learned  that  Scrip- 
tural but  extremely  abstruse  work — perhaps  more  so  than  need  be— 
'  The  Shorter  Catechism,'  1  did  not  understand  it.  In  those  days 
education  was  not  so  well  comprehended,  and  it  was  not  thouglit  so 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  understanding  what  was  to  be  stored  in 
the  memory,  as  it  is  now,  but  my  memory  was  stored  with  the 
truths  of  that  precious  document,  and  when  I  grew  up  I  found 
those  truths,  which  had  been  laid  aside  in  its  cells  as  propositions 
which  I  could  neither  understand  nor  make  use  of,  become  illumi- 
nated by  the  sunshine  of  after  years,  and,  like  some  bidden  and 
mysterious  writing,  reveal  in  all  their  beauty  and  their  fullness 
those  precious  truths  which  I  had  neither  seen  nor  comprehended 
before,  and  which  have  been  so  long  and  are  now  preached  in  the 
Church  of  my  fathers,  and  no  less  so,  I  trust,  in  every  section  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 


Templeton,  Rev.  Milo,  was  born  near  West 
Alexander,  Washington  county.  Pa.,  JIarch  28th, 
1819;  graduated  at  Washington  College;  studied 
theology  at  the  Western  Seminary,  Allegheny,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Washing- 
ton. He  was  pastor  of  the  ■  Church  at  Troy,  Ohio, 
from  1846  to  18.51,  preaching  part  of  his  time  in  Sa- 
lem Church,  in  the  country.  He  next  spent  four  years 
as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's,  county-seat  of  Auglaize 
county,  also  preaching  to  several  missionary  points 
in  the  county.  His  last  charge  was  the  church  of 
Marseilles,  where  he  labored  for  nearly  eight  years 
from  18.55,  and  where  he  died  March  25th,  1863.  He 
was  an  able  and  earnest  preacher,  a  successful  pastor, 
much  beloved  in  all  tjie  social  relations  of  life.  He 
spent  and  wore  out  his  life  in  his  Ma.ster's  work. 

Templeton,  Rev.  Samuel  McClain,  the  son 
of  Alexander  and  Charity  (McClain)  Templeton,  was 
born  near  West  Alexander,  Pa.,  December  11th,  1816. 
He  graduated  at  W;i.shington  College,  Pa.,  in  1836; 
studied  theology  at  the  Western  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
and  was  licensed  by  Washington  Presbytery  in  1842. 
He  commenced  his  labors  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  but  on 
account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  declined  a  call. 
He  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  the  church  iti  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  having  been  ordained  by  Coshocton 
Presbytery.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Mid- 
dleboro,  Ohio,  for  eight  years.  In  the  Spring  of 
1856  he  removed  to  Delavan,  111.,  where  he  succeeded 
in  gathering  a  large  and  active  congregation,  erecting 
a  substantial  house  of  worship,  and  exerting  an  in- 
fluence for  good  in  all  that  region.  He  died  May 
13th,  1867.  Mr.  Templeton  was  greatly  beloved  by 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  by  whom  he  was  honored 
and  trusted  as  a  good  riian  and  a  good  preacher.  As 
a  presbyter  he  deservedly  held  the  first  rank,  as  faith- 
ful and  efficient.  His  voice  was  often  raised  in 
earnest  and  pungent  aj^peals  in  behalf  of  all  the 
great  schemes  of  the  Church  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Templin,  Rev.  Terah,  having  been  licensed  by 
the  Hanover  (Va.  I,  Presbytery,  in  1780,  went  to  Ken- 
tucky .shortly  after,  where  he  received  ordination,  in 
1785.  He  settled  in  AVashington  county,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  there  organized 
several  churches  and  labored  faithfirlly  as  an  evan- 
gelist. He  extended  his  labors,  in  the  way  of  supply- 
ing destitute  churches  and  forming  new  ones,  into 
Livingston  couurty  also.  He  died  October  6th,  1818, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  His  talents  were  respect- 
able, his  manner  was  .solemn  and  impressive,  and  his 
character  every  way  irreproachable. 

Ten  Commandments,  The.  The  precepts  of 
the  decalogue  (Deut.  iv,  13),  more  jjroperly  expressed 
as  the  "ten  words"  (Exod.  xxiv,  38,  niarg. ;  Deut. 
X,  4,  marg. ),  the  solemn  authoritative  utterance  of 
the  Deity,  originating,  .as  no  other  words  have  origin- 
ated, from  Him  alone.  They  were  proclaimed  from 
the  top  of  Sinai,  amid  mighty  thunderings  and  light- 
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nings  (Exod.  xx,  1-22)  and  were  graven  on  tablets  of 
stone  by  the  finger  of  God  (xxxi,  18;  xxxii,  15,  16; 
xxxiv,  1,  28).  Ten  was  a  significant  number,  the 
symbol  of  completeness;  and  in  these  "ten  words?' 
was  comprised  that  moral  law  to  which  obedience 
forever  was  to  be  paid.  On  these,  summed  up  as  our 
Lord  summed  them  up,  hung  all  the  law  and  the 
lirophets  (Matt,  xxii,  36-40).  There  were  two  fcibles, 
the  commandments  of  the  one  more  especially 
respecting  God,  those  of  the  other,  man.  These  are 
usually  divided  into  four  and  si.K.  Perhaps  they 
might  better  be  distributed  into  five  and  five.  The 
honor  to  parents  enjoiueel  by  the  fifth  commandment 
is  based  on  the  service  due  to  God,  the  Father  of  His 
people.  And  it  is  observable  that  Paul,  enumerating 
those  which  make  up  love  to  a  man's  neighbor,  in- 
<'ludes  but  the  last  five  (Rom.  xiii,  9). 

The  following  rules  are  important  for  understand- 
ing the  commandments:  1.  Every  command  requires 
many  duties  and  forbids  many  sins  which  are  not 
expressly  named  in  it.  2.  Wherever  a  duty  is  re- 
quired, the  contrary  sin  is  forbidden,  and  wherever 
a  sin  is  forbidden,  the  contrary  duty  is  required.  3. 
■  Wherever  a  sin  is  forbidden,  all  sins  of  the  same  kind, 
and  all  occasions,  causes  or  appearances  of  those  sins, 
areforl)idden;  and  wherever  any  duty  is  commanded, 
all  duties  of  the  same  kind,  and  all  the  means  of  per- 
forming them,  are  commanded.  4.  Whatever  we 
ourselves  are  bound  to  do,  we  are  obliged  to  do  what 
in  us  lieth  to  cause  others  to  do  the  same.  5.  That 
which  is  forbidden  may  never  be  done;  bvit  actions 
recjuired  are  only  to  be  performed  when  God  gives 
opportunity.  6.  The  same  sin  is  forbidden,  and  the 
same  duty  required,  in  ditTeient  respects,  in  many 
commandments.  7.  In  a  command  partly  moral  and 
partly  positive,  as  in  that  relating  to  the  Sabbath, 
obligation  to  the  duties  of  the  second  table  often 
supersedes  our  obedience  to  that  command  of  the  first 
table.  8.  The  connection  between  the  commands  is 
so  close  and  intimate  that  whosoever  breaks  one  of 
them  is  guilty  of  all  (James  ii,  10).  9.  The  com- 
mands are  spiritual,  reaching  to  the  thoughts  and 
motions  of  the  heart,  a.s  well  as  to  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  life.  Our  Saviour  was  particular  in 
inculcating  this.  He  taught  that  causeless  anger  is  a 
breach  of  the  sixth  commandment,  and  impure  desire 
a  viol.ation  of  the  seventh.     (.SVe  Tnlilcs  of  the  Law.) 

Tennent,  Rev.  Charles,  the  fourth  son  of  the 
7?ev.  William  Tennent,  Sr.,  was  born  at  Coleraine,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  May  3d,  1711,  and  therefore,  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  emigration  from  Ireland,  was 
a  boy  of  seven  years  of  age.  He,  as  well  as  his  older 
brothers,  received  his  education  under  the  paternal 
roof,  or  rather  in  the  Log  College.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  less  distinguished  than  either  of 
his  brothers,  but  seems  to  have  been  a  respectable 
minister  of  the  gospel. 

Mr.  Tennent  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle,  September  20th,  17:56,  and  was  settled  in 


the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Whiteclay  Creek, 
Del.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  this  place  the 
great  revival  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  com- 
menced, and  was  very  powerful  in  this  congregation. 
During  this  remarkable  season  of  divine  influence, 
Mr.  AVhitefield  spent  .some  days  with  Mr.  Charles 
Tennent,  and  assisted  him  in  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  preaching  to  vast  multitudes  of 
people  every  day  of  the  solemnity,  which  continued 
four  days,  according  to  custom.  Some  years  before 
his  death,  Mr.  Teuneut  removed  from  Whiteclay 
Creek  to  Buckingham  Church,  in  Maryland,  where 
he  ended  his  days,  in  1771,  and  where,  it  is  presumed, 
his  remains  are  interred.  Of  his  latter  days,  and  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  decease,  there  is  no  authentic 
information. 

Tennent  Church,  near  Freehold,  A\  J.     In  1685, 
a  handful  of  Presbyterians,  who  had  suti'ered  in  the 
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bloody  persecutions  of  Charles  II,  were  shipped  from 
Scotland,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  Colonies.  But 
their  captain  died,  and  his  successor  determined  to 
take  his  cargo  to  Virginia,  as  likely  there  to  find 
the  best  market.  But  a  tempestuous  voyage  drove 
them  into  Perth  Amboy,  and  being  set  free  by  the 
authorities,  they  determined  to  locate  in  New  Jersey. 
JIany  of  them  settled  in  Monmouth  county.  True 
to  their  extraction  and  education,  they  gave  imme- 
diate attention  to  religious  privileges.     They  formed 
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themselves  into  a  church  as  early  as  1692,  and 
probably  had  built  a  house  of  worship  before  that 
time.  They  called  their  church  Freehold.  Among 
their  number  Wiis  John  Boyd,  who  was  possibly 
licensed  to  preach  in  Scotland.  At  least  he  appears 
as  ministering  to  that  people  in  1706.  In  December 
of  that  year  he  was  ordained,  in  his  own  public 
meeting  hou,se,  by  the  newly-formed  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  the  tirst  minister  ordained  by  this  first 
Presbytery.  After  two  years,  steps  were  taken  to 
have  him  regularly  installed,  when  he  died. 

Then,  for  twenty  years,  Rev.  Joseph  Morgan  min- 
Lstered  to  that  people,  though  it  is  not  certain  when 
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he  was  installed.  On  his  leaving  them,  the  people 
were  sadly  di^-ided,  and  "  there  seemed  no  hope  of 
their  ever  settling  a  minister. ' '  But  a  marked  provi- 
dence sent  them  John  Tennent,  certainly  the  most 
saintly  of  the  five  of  that  name  who  made  such  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  early  history  of  Presby- 
terianisra  in  this  country.  He  was  settled  at  Free- 
hold in  1730,  and  wjis  probably  the  first  pastor.  A 
decided  change  immediately  followed.  In  that  same 
year  steps  were  taken  for  the  building  of  a  new 
house  of  worship.  It  was  near  the  site  of  the  present  \ 
building. 

John  Tennent  died  in  two  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  William,  the  most  famous  of  the  four  | 


remarkable  brothers.  Immediately  a  parsonage  farm 
was  purchased,  where  William  Tennent,  Jr.,  resided 
during  his  nearly  half-century  pastorate,  and  which 
was  in  part  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 

Such  was  the  prosperit}'  attending  the  labors  of  the 
two  Tcnnents,  that  in  17.30  it  w:xs  deemed  necessary 
to  build  a  larger  house  of  worship.  And  the  present 
edifice  was  erected,  almost  precisely  as  it  is  to  this 
day.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  this  building  is 
too  far  decayed  it  may  be  hermetically  sealed  up  in  a 
glass  case,  to  be  seen  by  future  generations,  a  land- 
mark, and  a  monument  of  the  early  days  of  Presby- 
terianism.  It  sfcmds  not  only  as  a  monument  of  the 
Church,  but  is  also  to  be  venerated  for  having  seen 
the  chush  of  anus  in  one  of  the  most  important  battles 
in  the  war  of  Independence. 

This  church,  blessed  with  an  unu.sual  succession  of 
able  and  godly  men  for  pastors,  still  brings  forth 
fruit  in  old  age — a  green  old  age. 

Succeeding  the  nearly  half  century  of  Tennent, 
came  another  half  century  pa.storate  under  Dr.  John 
Woodhull,  not  ouly  a  teacher  of  the  people,  but  also 
a  distinguished  teacher  of  teachers.  Then  came 
briefer  pastorates,  under  Job  F.  Halsey,  D.  D.,  June 
14th,  1826,  to  March  5th,  1828;  Rev.  Robert  Roy, 
February  18th,  1829,  to  March  15th,  1832;  Daniel  V. 
McLean,  D.  D.,  October,  1832,  to  November  8th,  1836; 
James  Clark,  D.  D.,  November  8th,  1837,  to  October 
2d,  1839;  Rev.  Luther  H.  VanDoren,  June  17th,  1840, 
ti)  July  5th,  1856;  Rev.  Donald  McLaren,  July  1st, 
1S57,  to  November  5th,  18G2;  Rev.  Archibald  P. 
Cobb,  August  8th,  1863,  until  his  death,  February 
26th,  1881.  Very  shortly  after  Mr.  Cobb's  settle- 
ment he  had  purchased  the  parsonage  property  and 
refitted  and  enlarged  it,  when,  before  the  furniture 
was  arranged  in  it,  a  fire  consumed  the  whole,  and 
with  it  all  the  records  of  the  church.  The  present 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  George  G.  Smith. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  called 
"Freehold,"  the  name  of  this  church  was  changed 
not  many  years  since,  and  now  it  bears  most  appro- 
priately the  name  of  "Tennent  Church."  It  em- 
braces within  its  broad  bosom  more  than  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  souls. 

Tennent,  Rev.  Gilbert,  the  oldest  son  of  Rev. 
William  Tennent,  of  Neshaminy,  was  born  in  the 
county  Armagh,  February  5th,  1703;  was  educated 
by  his  father,  and  was  licensed  by  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  in  Slay,  172.5.  He  received  in  the  Fall 
the  degree  of  A.  M.,  from  Yale.  In  the  Autumn  of 
1726,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  For  some  time  he  was  the  delight 
of  the  pious,  and  w;is  honored  by  those  who  were 
destitute  of  religion.  But  when  God  began  to  bless 
his  faithful  labors  to  the  awakening  of  secure  sinners, 
and  to  their  conversion  from  darkness  unto  light,  he 
presently  lost  the  good  opinion  of  false  professors,  his 
name  was  loaded  with  reproaches,  and  the  grossest  im- 
moralities were  attributed  to  him.  But  he  bore  all  with 
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patience.  Though  he  had  sensibility  to  character  as 
well  as  other  men,  yet  he  was  willing  to  encounter 
disgrace  rather  than  neglect  preaching  the  Truth, 
however  offensive  to  the  sinful,  whom  he  wished  to 
reclaim. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1740,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  j'ear  1741,  he  m.ide  a  tour  in  New 
England,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  \\Tiitefield.  An 
ivstonishing  efficacy  accompanied  his  labors.  Visiting 
various  towns,  he  was  everywhere  remarkably  useful. 
In  this  tour,  the  dress  in  which  he  commonly  entered 
the  pulpit  was  a  great  coat,  girt  about  him  with  a 
leathern  girdle,  while  his  natural  hair  was  left 
undressed.  His  large  stature  and  grave  aspect  added 
a  dignity  to  the  simplicity,  or  r.ather  rusticity,  of  his 
appearance. 
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In  1744  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  took 
charge  of  the  Second  Congregation.  ' '  Here, ' '  says 
AVeb.ster,  "his  feet  were  blistered  in  traversing  the 
.streets  and  visiting  such  numbers  of  distressed  souls. 
He  c;illed  on  Franklin  to  point  out  suitable  persons 
from  whom  to  solicit  aid  in  erecting  a  house  of  wor- 
shi]i.  The  philosopher  told  the  '  enthusia,st '  to  call 
on  everybody ;  he  did  so,  and  built  the  church. ' '  In 
1753,  Mr.  Tenneut,  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of 
New  Jersey  College,  went  to  England  to  solicit  funds 
for  that  Institution.  After  a  life  of  great  usefulness, 
he  died,  in  much  peace,  about  the  year  1765. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  Mr.  Tennent  had  enjoyed 
a  habitual,  unshaken  assurance  of  his  interest  in 
redeeming  love.  In  his  manner,  he  was  atlable,  con- 
descending and  communicative.     lie  was  endeared 


by  his  frankness  and  undisguised  honesty,  eminent 
for  public  spirit  and  great  fortitude;  his  mind  was 
enriched  by  much  reading,  and  his  heart  was  laden 
with  a  rich  experience  of  divine  grace.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  equaled  by  few;  his  reasoning  was  strong,  his 
language  forcible,  and  often  sublime,  his  manner 
warm  and  earnest.  With  admirable  dexterity  he 
exposed  the  talse  hope  of  the  hj-pocrite,  and  searched 
the  corrupt  heart  to  the  bottom.  He  said  of  some  of 
his  earliest  sermons  that  he  begged  them,  with  tears, 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Among  Mr.  Tennent's  numerous 
publications  were  two  volumes  of  sermons. 

Tennent,  Rev.  John,  the  third  son  of  Rev. 
William  Tennent,  Sr.,  was  born  in  the  county  of 
.Vrmagh,  in  Ireland,  November  l"2tli,  1707.  The 
whole  of  his  education  he  obtained  under  the  paternal 
roof,  and  in  the  Log  College  which  his  father  had 
founded  at  Ne.shaniiny.  After  passing  the  usual 
trials  before  the  Presbyterj'  of  Philadelphia,  he  was 
licen.sed  to  preach  the  gospel.  November  19th,  1730, 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Freehold, 
N.  J. ,  where  his  labors  were  attended  with  prudence, 
diligence  and  success. 

Mr.  Tennent  died  April  23d,  1732,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  few  minutes  before  he  ex- 
pired, holding  his  brother  AVilliam  by  the  hand,  he 
broke  out  into  the  following  rapturous  expressions: 
"Farewell,  my  brethren,  farewell  father  and  mother, 
farewell  world,  with  all  thy  vain  delights.  Welcome, 
God  and  Father — welcome,  sweet  Lord  Jesus  !  Wel- 
come death,  welcome  eternity.  Amen. ' '  Then,  with  a 
low  voice,  he  said,  "  Lord  Jesus,  come,  Lord  Jesus  !  " 
And  so  lie  fell  a-sleep  in  Christ,  and  obtained  an 
;ibundant  entrance  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
his  God  and  Saviour.  He  wa.s  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard near  to  the  church  where  he  preached,  and 
where  his  tombstone  may  yet  be  seen. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  accounts  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
both  in  piety  and  talents,  Mr.  Tennent  wi)s  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  his  brothers,  and  that  if  he  had  lived 
to  the  usual  period  of  human  life,  he  would  have 
been  a  "  burning  and  a  shining  light "  in  the  Church. 
The  people  of  his  charge  were  greatly  attached  to 
him,  and  exceedingly  lamented  his  death.  There  is 
still  extant  the  fragment  of  an  old  manuscript  book, 
kept  by  the  Session  of  his  church,  in  which  is  con- 
tained the  follovring  entry : — 

' '  A  mournful  providence  and  cause  of  great 
humiliation  to  this  poor  congrcg.ation,  to  be  bereaved, 
in  the  flower  of  youth,  of  the  most  laborious,  success- 
ful, well  qualified  and  pious  pastor  this  age  afforded, 
though  but  a  youth  of  twenty-four  years,  five  months 
and  eleven  days. ' ' 

Tennent,  Rev.  ■William,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, in  1673.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  but 
at  what  college  or  university  is  not  known.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  obtained  his  learning  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  he  belonged  originally  to 
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the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland,  iu  which  he  took 
orders.  After  entering  the  holy  ministry,  he  acted 
as  chaplain  to  an  Irish  nol)lcnian,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  settled  over  a  parish  in  that 
country.  He  remained  iu  Ireland  until  he  was  past 
middle  age.  With  the  hope  of  enjoying  more  liljerty 
of  conscience,  and  having  greater  facilities  for  doing 
good  than  iu  his  own  country,  he  removed  to 
America,  landing  at  Philadeljihia,  September  6th, 
1718,  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  four 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  Mr.  Tenneut 
a]>plied  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  to  be  received 
as  a  minister  into  their  connection.  The  Synod, 
after  "due  deliberation,"  agreed  to  receive  him. 
This  was  done  September  17th,   1718.     Being  thus 
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introduced  into  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  went,  in 
November  following,  to  East  Chester,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  continued,  probably  as  a  stated  supply,  for  about 
eighteen  months.  In  May,  1720,  he  removed  from 
thence  to  Bedford,  AVestchester  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
took  charge  of  the  church  at  that  place,  of  which  he 
Avas  pastor  till  August,  1726.  After  leaving  Bedford, 
he  went  to  preach  at  Bensalcm  and  Smithfield,  in 
Bucks  county.  Pa.  Subsequently,  and  soon  after, 
but  at  what  precise  date  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  decide,  he 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  at  Neshaminy,  in  the 
same  county,  where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  his 
life.  He  had  two  congregations,  distinguished  asthe 
Upper  and  Lower.  Soon  after  his  removal  to  Ne- 
shaminy, being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  a  well  educated  as  well  as    pious   ministry,  he 


established  a  school  at  which  young  men  might 
acquire  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  sacred  office 
(See  Log  College).  Whiteheld,  who  had  visited 
this  in.stitution,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia, 
July  15th,  1740:  "I  rejoice  you  have  been  at  Ne- 
shaminy. I  can  say  of  Mr.  Tennent  and  his  brethren, 
as  David  did  of  Goliath's  sword:  'None  like  them.'  '' 

Mr.  Tennent  Wiis,  by  his  position  at  Neshaminy,  a 
member  of  the  Pre-sbytery  of  Philadelphia,  but  when 
the  division  of  the  Synod  took  place,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  New  Brunswick  Pre.sbytery,  to  which 
his  sons,  Gilbert  and  William,  belonged.  For  some 
time  before  his  death  his  health  was  so  feeble  tliat 
he  was  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office,  and  his  pulpit  was  supplied  by  the  Presbytery. 
He  died  at  his  own  house  iu  Neshaminy,  May  6th, 
1745,  aged  seventy-three,  coming  to  the  grave  iu  a 
good  old  age,  like  a  shock  of  corn,  fully  ripe.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  burying-ground, 
where  his  tomb  may  yet  be  seen. 

A  writer  in  the  May  number  of  the  Anscmbly's 
Magazine,  for  the  year  1805,  says  of  Mr.  Tennent: 
"  He  was  eminent  as  a  classical  scholar.  His  attain- 
ments in  science  are  not  .so  well  known,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  so  great  as  his 
skill  in  language.  His  general  character  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  a  man  of  great  integrity,  simplicity, 
industry  and  piety. "  "  To  AVilliam  Tennent,  above 
all  others,"  says  Kev.  Richard  Webster,  "is  owing 
the  pro.sperity  and  enlargement  of  tlie  Presbyterian 
Church.  Other  men  were  conservative,  and  to  their 
timely  erection  of  barriers  we  owe  our  deliverance 
from  the  '  New  Light '  of  Antrim ;  others  were  valiant 
for  the  truth,  and  exerted  by  the  pen  a  w'ide  influence 
on  the  age;  many  were  steadily  and  largely  useful  in 
particular  departments  and  in  limited  spheres;  but 
Tennent  had  the  rare  gift  of  attracting  to  him  youth 
of  worth  and  genius,  imbuing  them  with  his  health- 
ful spirit,  and  sending  them  forth,  sound  in  the  faith, 
blameless  in  life,  burning  with  zeal,  and  unsurpassed 
as  instructive  and  successful  preachers. 

Tennent,  Rev.  William,  Jr.,  the  second  son  of 
the  IJev.  William  Tennent,  Sr.,  was  born  June  3d, 
1705,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  and  was 
just  turned  of  thirteen  years  when  he  arrived  in  , 
America.  He  applied  himself,  with  much  zeal  and 
industry,  to  his  studies,  and  made  great  proficiency 
iu  the  languages,  particularly  in  the  Latin.  Being 
early  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  divine  things, 
he  soon  determined  to  follow  the  cYamjile  of  his 
father  and  elder  brother,  by  devoting  himself  to  the 
service  of  God  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  He 
studied  theology  under  the  direction  of  his  brother 
Gilbert,  who  had  pastoral  charge  of  the  Church  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

In  October,  1733,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Freehold,  N.  J.  After  a  life  of  great  use- 
fulness, he  died  at  Freehold,  JIarch  8th,  1777,  aged 
seventy -one.     He  was  the  friend  of  the  poor.     The 
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public  lost  in  him  a  firm  asserter  of  the  civil  and  re- 
lijrious  rights  of  his  country.  Few  men  have  ever 
1)een  more  holy  in  life,  more  submissive  to  the  will 
of  God  under  heavy  afflictions,  or  more  peaceful  in 
death. 

Mr.  Tennent  was  well  skilled  in  theology,  and 
professed  himself  a  moderate  Calvinist.  The  doc- 
trines of  man's  depravity,  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
the  necessity  of  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  renew  the  heart,  in  consistency  with 
tlie  free  agency  of  the  sinner,  were  among  the  leading 
articles  of  his  faith.  With  his  friends,  he  was  at  all 
times  cheerful  and  pleasant.  He  once  dined  in  com- 
pany with  Governor  Livingston  and  Mr.  Whitetield, 
when  the  latter  expressed  the  consolation  he  found 
in  believing,  amidst  the  flitigues  of  the  day,  that  his 
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work  would  soon  be  done,  and  that  he  should  depart 
and  be  with  Christ.  He  appealed  to  Mr.  Tennent 
whether  this  was  not  his  comfort.  Mr.  Tennent 
replied  :  "  Wliat  do  you  think  I  should  say,  if  I  was 
to  send  my  man,  Tom,  into  the  field  to  plow,  and  at 
noon  find  him  lounging  under  a  tree,  complaining  of 
the  heat  and  of  his  difficult  work,  and  begging  to  l>e 
discharged  of  his  hard  ser\'ice?  What  should  I  say? 
AVHiy,  that  he  was  an  idle,  lazy  fellow,  and  that  it 
was  his  business  to  do  the  work  that  I  had  appointed 
him.'' 

In    The  Afisemhl)/s  Missionart/  Magazine^   in    1806, 
the    Hon,    Elias    Boudinot,    LL. D. ,    who    was    well 


acquainted  with  all  the  members  of  the  remarkable 
Tennent  family,  published  a  memoir  of  the  Kev. 
William  Tennent,  Jr.,  in  which  the  following  inter- 
esting incident  of  his  history  is  related: — 

"After  a  regular  couree  of  study  in  theology,  Mr.  Tennent  was 
preparing  for  his  examiniition,  by  the  Presbytery,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  gospel  ministry.  His  intense  application  afl'cctcd  his  health, 
and  brought  on  a  pain  in  his  brciust  and  a  slight  hectic.  He  soon 
became  emaciated,  and  at  lengtli  was  like  a  living  Bkeleton.  His 
life  was  now  threatened.  He  was  attended  by  a  physician,  a  young 
gentleman  who  was  attached  to  him  by  tlie  strictest  and  warmest 
friendship.  He  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  little  hope  of  life  wiis 
left.  In  this  situation  his  spirits  failed  him,  and  he  began  to  enter- 
tain doubts  of  his  final  happiness.  He  wiis  conversing  one  morn- 
ing with  his  brother,  in  Latin,  on  the  state  of  his  soul,  when  he 
fainted  and  died  away.  After  the  usual  time  ho  was  laid  out  on  a 
board,  according  to  tlie  common  practice  of  the  country,  and  the 
neighborhuod  were  invited  to  attend  his  funeral  on  the  next  day. 
In  tlie  evening  his  physician  and  friend  returned  from  a  ride  in  the 
country,  and  was  afflicted  beyond  measure  at  the  news  of  his  death. 
He  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  certa,in.  and  on  being  told 
that  one  of  the  persons  who  had  assisted  in  laying  uut  tlie  body 
thuught  he  had  observed  a  little  tremor  of  the  flesh  under  the  arm, 
although  the  body  was  cold  and  stitT,  he  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
fact.  He  first  put  his  own  Iiand  into  warm  water,  tu  make  it  asseusible 
as  possible,  and  then  felt  under  the  arm,  and  at  the  heart,  and 
affirmed  that  he  felt  an  unusual  warmth,  though  no  one  else  could. 
He  had  the  body  restored  to  a  warm  bed,  and  insisted  that  the  peo- 
ple who  had  been  Invited  to  the  funeral  should  be  requested  not  to 
attend.  To  this  the  brother  objected,  as  absurd,  the  eyes  being  sunk, 
the  lips  discolored,  and  the  whole  body  cold  and  stift'.  However, 
the  doctor  finally  prevailed,  and  all  lu-obable  means  were  used  to 
discover  symptoms  of  returning  life.  Uut  the  third  day  arrived, 
and  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  success  but  by  the  doctor,  who 
never  lett  him,  night  nor  day.  The  people  were  again  invited, and 
assembled  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  doctor  still  objected,  and  at  last 
confined  his  request  for  delay  to  one  hour,  then  to  half  an  hour,  and 
finally  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  had  discovered  that  the  tongue 
was  much  swollen, and  threatened  to  crack.  He  was  endeavoring  to 
soften  it  by  some  emollient  ointment,  put  upon  it  with  a  feather,  when 
the  hmther  came  in,  abuut  the  expiratiun  uf  tlie  last  i>eriod,and  mis- 
taking wiiat  the  doctor  was  doing  fur  an  attempt  to  feed  him,  mani- 
fested some  resentment,  and,  in  a  spirited  tone,  said  :  '  It  is  shame- 
ful tu  be  feeding  a  lifeless  corpse; '  and  insisted,  with  earnestness, 
that  the  funeral  should  immediately  proceed.  At  this  critical  and 
important  moment  the  body,  to  the  great  alarm  and  astonishment 
of  all  present,  opened  its  eyes,  gave  a  dreadful  groan,  and  sunk  again 
intM  apparent  death.     This  put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  burying 

i  him,  and  every  effort  was  again  employeii,  in  hopes  of  bringing 
about  a  speedy  resuscitation.     In  about  an  hour  the  eyes  again 

I  opened,  a  heavy  groan  proceeded  from  the  body,  and  again  all 
appearance  of  animation  vanished.  In  another  hour  life  seemed  to 
return  with  more  power,  and  a  complete  revival  took  place,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  family  and  friends,  and  to  the  no  small  astonish- 
ment and  conviction  of  very  many  who  had  been  ridiculing  the  idea 
of  restoring  to  life  a  dead  body. 

"  Mr.  Tennent  continued  in  eo  weak  and  low  a  state  for  six  weeks 
that  great  doubts  were  entertained  of  his  final  recovery.  However, 
after  that  period  he  recovered  much  faster,  but  it  was  about  twelve 
months  before  he  wiis  completely  restored.  After  he  wius  able  to 
walk  the  room,  and  to  take  notice  of  what  passed  around  him,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  his  sister,  who  had  staid  from  church  to  attend 
him,  was  reading  in  the  Bible,  when  he  took  notice  of  it  and  asked 
her  what  slie  had  in  her  hand.  She  answered  that  Bhe  was  reading 
the  Bible.  He  replied:  'What  is  the  Bible?  I  know  not  what  you 
mean.'  This  affected  the  sister  so  much  that  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  infurined  him  that  he  was  once  well  acquainted  with  it.  On 
her  reporting  this  to  the  brother,  when  he  returned,  Sir.  Tennent 
was  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  every  trans- 
action of  life  previous  to  his  Bicknees.  Ho  could  not  read  a  single* 
word,  neither  did  he  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  what  it  meant.  As 
soon  as  he  became  ca|.iibk'  uf  attention  ho  was  taught  to  read  and 
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write,  fis  cliiliiron  are  usually  taught,  and  afterwards  began  to  learn  | 
the  Latin  languase,  under  the  tuition  of  his  brother.  0neday,a5 
lie  was  reciting  a  lesson  in  Cornelius  Nepos,  he  suddenly  started, 
clapped  his  hand  to  his  head,  as  if  something  had  hurt  hiiu,  and 
made  a  pause.  His  brother  asking  him  what  Wfis  the  matter,  he  j 
said  that  he  felt  a  sudden  shock  in  his  head,  and  now  it  seemed  to  ] 
him  as  if  he  had  read  that  book  before.  By  degrees  his  recollection 
was  restored,  and  he  could  speak  the  Latin  as  fluently  els  before  his 
sickness.  His  memory  so  completely  revived  that  he  gained  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  past  transactions  of  his  life,  as  if  no  difficulty' 
had  previously  occurred.  This  event,  at  tlie  time,  made  a  consider- 
able noise,  and  afforded  not  only  matter  of  serious  contemplation 
to  the  devout  Cllristian,  especially  when  connected  with  what 
follows  in  this  narration,  but  furnished  a  subject  of  deep  investi- 
gation and  learned  inquiry  to  the  real  philosopher  and  curious 
anatomist. 

"  The  writer  of  those  memoirs  was  greatly  interested  by  these 
uncommon  events,  and,  on  a  favorable  occasion,  earnestly  pressed 
Mr.  Tennent  for  a  minute  account  of  what  bis  views  and  apprehen 
sions  were  while  he  lay  in  this  extraordinary  state  of  suspended 
animation.  He  discovered  great  reluctance  to  enter  into  any 
exjilanation  of  his  perceptions  and  feelings,  at  this  time,  but  being 
importunately  urged  to  do  it,  he  at  length  consented,  and  proceeded, 
with  a  solemnity  not  to  be  described. 

*' '  ^\^iile  I  was  convei-sing  with  my  brother,*  said  he, '  on  the  state 
of  my  soul,  and  the  fears  I  had  entertained  for  my  future  welfare, 
I  found  myself,  in  an  instant,  in  another  state  of  existence,  under 
the  direction  of  a  superior  being,  who  ordered  me  to  follow  him.  I 
was  accordingly  wafted  along,  I  know  not  how,  till  I  beheld  at  a 
distance  an  ineffable  glorj',  the  impression  of  which  on  my  mind  it 
is  impossible  to  communicate  to  mort^il  man.  I  immediately  re- 
flected on  my  happy  change,  and  thought,  Well,  blessed  be  <!odI  I 
am  safe  at  last,  notwithstanding  all  my  fears.  I  saw  iin  innumenible 
host  of  happy  beings  surrounding  the  inexpressible  glory,  in  acts  of 
adoration  and  joyous  worship ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  bodily  shape  or 
representation  in  the  glorious  appearance.  I  heard  things  unutter- 
able. I  heard  their  songs  and  hallelujahs  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  with  unspeakable  rapture.  I  felt  joy  unutterable  and  full  of 
glory.  I  then  applied  to  my  conductor,  and  requested  leave  to  join 
ttie  happy  throng;  on  which  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said,  'You  must  return  to  the  earth.'  This  seemed  like  a  sword 
through  my  heart.  In  an  instant,  I  recollect  to  have  seen  my 
brother  standing  before  me,  disputing  with  the  doctor.  The  three 
days  during  which  I  had  appeared  lifeless  seemed  to  me  not  more 
than  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  The  idea  of  returning  to  this  world  of 
sorrow  and  trouble  gave  mo  such  a  shock,  that  I  fainted  repeatedly.' 
He  added,  '  Such  was  the  effect  on  my  mind  of  what  I  had  seen  and 
beard,  that  if  it  be  possible  for  a  human  being  to  live  entirely  above 
the  world  and  the  things  of  it,  for  some  time  afterwards  I  was  that 
person.  The  ravishing  sound  of  the  songs  and  hallelujahs  that  I 
heard,  and  the  very  words  uttered,  were  not  out  of  my  ears  when 
awake,  for  at  least  three  years.  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were 
in  my  sight  as  nothing  and  vanity;  and  so  great  were  my  ideas  of 
heavenly  glory,  that  nothing  which  did  not  in  some  measure  relate 
to  it  could  command  my  serious  attention.' " 

Tennent,  Rev.  William,  a  son  of  Rev.  "William 
Tennent,  of  Freehold,  N.  J. ;  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Bi'unswick  in  1761,  and  ordained 
the  next  year.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Virginia  on  a 
missionary  tour,  by  order  of  the  Synod,  where  he  re- 
mained si.t  months.  In  1765,  he  became  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  Cliurch  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  but  re- 
taining his  connection  with  the  Presbytery.  In  1772 
he  accepted  a  pressing  call  to  an  Independent  Church 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  favor,  and  soon  wielded  a  commanding  influence, 
botli  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it.  Mr.  Tennent  was 
&n  active  and  flaming  patriot,  and  a  noble  preacher. 
He  died  August  11th,  1777. 


Tennent,  William  Mackay,  D.  D.,  was  a  son 
of  Rev.  Cliarles  Tennent,  of  Delaware,  and  a  nephew 
of  AVilliam  and  Gilbert  Tennent.  He  was  ordained 
June  17th,  1772,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Greenfield,  Conn.  In  December,  1781,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Abing- 
ton,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  Decem- 
ber, 1810.  In  1797  Dr.  Tennent  wa.s  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Dr.  A.  Alexander,  who  knew  him  personally,  repre- 
sents him  as  a  man  of  great  sweetness  of  temper  and 
politeness  of  manner,  and  as  distinguished  for  his 
hospitality.  In  his  last  hours  he  was  blessed  with 
an  uninterrupted  assurance  of  the  favor  of  God. 

Ter-centenary  Celebration.  An  overture 
from  the  Synod  of  Toledo,  and  also  one  from  the 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia,  came 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  at  its  sessions  in 
Chicago,  A.  D.,  1871,  asking  the  Assembly  to  take 
order  for  the  celebration,  during  the  year  1872,  of 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  completion 
of  the  work  and  life  of  John  Knox  in  Scothmd,  the 
organization  of  the  first  Presbytery  in  England,  and 
the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  in  France. 
The  Assembly  recommended  the  observance  of  this 
Ter-centenary  year  to  all  the  Synods,  Presbyteries  and 
congregations,  and  a  committee  of  three,  the  Modera- 
tor (Rev.  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  D.D.)  being  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  secure  an  address  or  addresses,  to  be 
delivered  during  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of 
1873.  The  purpose  of  this  action  was  to  revive  in 
the  hearts  of  the  clergy  and  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  noble  army 
of  martjTS  and  confessors  who,  from  the  very  earliest 
ages,  have  professed,  defended  and  suffered  for  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  and  order  known  as  Presbyte- 
rianism.  The  ultimate  aim  was  to  deepen  the 
attachment  of  Presbyterians  to  their  Church  and  its 
pure  and  apostolic  principles  of  faith  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  General  Assembly  were  most  heartily  entered 
upon.  In  the  Assembly  of  1872,  convened  in  the  city 
of  Detroit,  a  special  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
admirable  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Edward 
P.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  of  Louis\ille,  Ky.,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  d.d.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  The 
meeting  was  marked  by  the  most  profound  enthu- 
.siasm  and  interest.  The  theme  of  Dr.  Humphrey's 
address  was  ".ToHN  Knox,"  that  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  the 
"  Huguenots." 

During  the  year,  similar  celebrations  were  held  by 
Synods,  Presbyteries,  communities  and  congregations 
throughout  the  entire  bounds  of  the  Church.  Never 
before  had  there  been  so,  many  and  so  well-used  op- 
portunities to  spread  among  the  people  intelligence  of 
the  noblemen,  the  historic  deeds,  and  the  Scriptural 
principles  of  the  Presbyterfan  Church.     The  ])eo])le 
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responded  to  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  with  a  hearti- 
ness that  oftentimes  swelled  into  enthusiasm.  In 
every  case,  so  far  as  was  ascertained,  the  Ter-eentenary 
celebrations  were  attended  by  large  audiences,  whose 
interest  in  the  subjects  discussed  was,  without  excep- 
tion, not  only  equal  to,  but  far  beyond  the  expecta- 
tion of  managers  and  speakers.  The  several  families 
of  Presbyterians  forgot  their  minor  differences,  and 
met,  sang,  prayed,  rejoiced,  wept  and  applauded 
together,  moved  by  a  common  reverence  for  their 
common  spiritual  ancestors,  devotion  to  their  evan- 
gelical principles,  and  gratitude  to  the  covenant- 
keeping  God,  who  had  blessed  the  Church  and  the 
world  with  the  priceless  gifts  of  such  memories  and 
such  men.  Multitudes  of  hearts,  young  and  old, 
received  a  new  impulse  in  the  path  of  duty  and  devo- 
tion, while  they  followed,  through  their  lives  of  con- 
flict, suffering,  triumph,  death,  those  ofd  Knights  of 
the  Evangel,  Defenders  of  the  Faith,  Mart\Ts  and 
Confessors  of  Christ,  Heroes  and  Saints  of  the  Church 
Militant,  ' '  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. ' ' 

Among  the  many  Ter-centenary  meetings  above  re- 
ferred to,  that  which  was  held  by  the  Synod  and  city 
of  Philadelphia  deserves  special  mention.  It  was 
the  most  complete  in  its  arrangements,  remarkable 
for  its  success,  and  far-reaching  in  its  influence.  In- 
deed, it  assumed,  although  such  was  not  the  original 
thought,  a  national  character,  and  became,  in  fact, 
representative  of  the  whole  Church. 

This  meeting,  by  the  recommendation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  ministers  and  elders,  appointed  by  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
and  of  which  the  Eev.  William  P.  Breed,  n.T).,  was 
chairman,  took  place  on  "Wednesday,  November  20th, 
in  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  Broad  street  and 
Penn  Square,  above  Chestnut,  the  Rev.  Henry  C. 
McCook,  pastor.  It  was  largely  attended  by  clergy- 
men from  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Maryland,  Dela^ 
ware  and  Pennsylvania.  At  ten  o'clock  the  ministers 
and  elders  present,  with  others  of  official  or  personal 
distinction  who  had  been  invited,  to  the  number  of 
near  four  hundred,  assembled  at  the  Presbyterian 
House,  and  marched  in  procession  to  the  Seventh 
Church,  Rev.  William  K.  Schenck,  D.D.,  acting  as 
Marshal,  assisted  by  Eev.  Drs.  R.  H.  Allen  and 
Alfred  Nevin.  They  were  welcomed  to  the  church 
by  the  organ  and  choir,  and  occupied  the  platform 
and  seats  which  had  been  reserved  for  them.  The 
house  was  already  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
so  continued  during  the  entire  services  of  morning 
and  afternoon. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Strong,  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Court.  The  oijening  devotional  services  were:  Read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  Psalm  forty-sixth,  by  Rev.  T. 
W.  J.  Wylie,  D.  D.,  of  the  First  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia;  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Z. 
M.  Humphi'ey,  D.  D.,  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  of 
IrtTl,  and    pastor  of   Calvarj'  Church,  Philadelphia, 


:  and  singing,  by  the  congregation,  of  the  Old  Hun- 
dredth Psalm.  The  Slcmorial  Discourse  was  then 
I  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  and  so 
deep  an  impression  did  it  produce  on  the  vast  con- 
gregation, that  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  desire 
was  expressed  on  all  sides  that  it  should  be  repeated 
in  the  Academy  of  Music.  This  desire  was  subse- 
quently consummated,  on  the  evening  of  .January  22d, 
1873,  in  the  presence  of  four  thousand  people,  fully 
as  many  more,  it  was  estimated,  being  prevented 
from  attending  by  inability  to  secure  tickets. 

The  services  of  the  morning  of  the  Ter-centenary 
celebration  closed  with  the  benediction  by  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Mu.sgrave. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  services  were 
resumed.  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  D.D.,  presiding.  After 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.I).,  a  historical 
sketch  of  Pre.sbj'terianism  in  Philadelphia  was  read 
by  Rev.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  pastor  of  the  South 
Church,  Philadelphia.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Dales,  n.n., 
pa,stor  of  the  Second  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  followed  with  a  historical  paper  on 
"  Presbyteriauism  in  the  United  States,"  after  which 
Rev.  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  ll.d..  President  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  read  a  paper  on  "  Presby- 
terianism  in  Foreign  Countries.  " 

On  motion  of  Ex-Governor  Pollock,  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  rendered  to  the  speakers  of  the  day 
for  their  addresses.  On  motion  of  Cieorge  H.  Stuart, 
Esq.,  thanks  were  rendered,  by  a  rising  vote,  to  the 
pastor,  elders,  trustees  and  congregation  of  the 
Seventh  Church,  for  the  welcome  which  had  been 
extended  to  the  audience,  and  for  the  additional 
interest  and  pleasure  that  had  been  given  to  the  occa- 
sion by  the  beautiful  and  appropriate  decorations 
with  which  the  platform  and  walls  were  adorned.  At 
the  request  of  many  in  the  audience,  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
McCook,  by  whom  these  decorations  had  been  pre- 
pared, being  called  upon  by  the  chairman,  gave  the 
key  to  the  historical  designs  which  the  decorations 
embodied.  After  the  doxology,  the  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  Eev.  Thomas  Murphy,  d.d.,  pastor 
of  the  Frankford  Church. 

The  evening  exercises  of  the  celebration  were  held 
in  the  new  Presbyterian  Publication  House,  at  No. 
1334  Chestnut  street,  and  in  connection  with  the 
formal  opening  of  that  building.  The  house  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  Assembly  Room 
was  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  was  closely  packed 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  were 
obliged  to  stand  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock,  listening 
to  the  addresses  and  the  music.  Large  numbers 
being  unable  to  get  in,  a  second  meeting  was  organ- 
ized in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  services  in  the  A.ssembly  Room  were  full  of 
interest.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Reed,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Publication,  presided.     After  an  ojjen- 
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ing  piece  of  music  from  the  choir,  which  had  kindly 
volunteered  it.s  services,  the  opening  address  wiis 
made  by  the  Kev.  W.  E.  Schenck,  D.D.,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Board'  of  Publication,  who 
extended  a  warm  welcome  to  the  audience,  and  gave 
some  account  of  the  house,  its  cost,  and  the  uses  to 
which  its  several  parts  were  to  he  applied.  The  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  followed,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  was  here  generously 
accommodated  by  the  Board  of  Publication  with  fine 
aiKirtments,  without  charge  for  rent,  fuel  or  light. 
The  Rev.  Cyrus  Dickson,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  tendered  his  congratulations  on  behalf  of 
the  Presbyterians  of  New  York,  and  warmly  alluded 
to  what  his  eyes  had  seen  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
colporteurs  and  publications  of  the  Board  of  Publi- 
cation, as  diffused  in  the  distant  Territories  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Evangelist,  next  addressed  the  audience, 
eloquently  alluding,  among  other  subjects,  to  the 
painful  absence  on  this  occasion  of  the  ' '  lost  tribes  ' ' 
of  our  Presbyterian  Israel — the  Southern  portion  of 
our  Church.  The  Rev.  John  Leyburn,  D.D.,  of  Balti- 
more, who  was  twenty  years  previously  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Publication, 
responded  kindly  to  the  allusion  of  Dr.  Field  in 
regard  to  the  Southern  brethren,  and  entertained  the 
audience  with  humorous  reminiscences  of  the  Board 
in  its  early  days.  Further  brief  and  appropriate 
remarks  were  made  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Dulles, 
D.D.,  Editorial  Secretary  of  the  Board;  the  Rev. 
James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  E. 
Niles,  of  York,  Pa.  The.se  addresses  were  inter- 
spersed with  delightful  music  from  the  volunteer 
choir.  At  the  close  thanks  were  voted  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ladies  who  had  arranged  the  decorations — 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Strickland  Kneass,  Miss 
Mary  Sutherland  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Stitt,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned,  after  a  season  of  thorough  enjoyment. 
At  the  meeting  extemporized  by  those  who  could 
not  enter  the  Assembly  Room,  which  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Murphy,  D.D.,  presided.  Short  addresses,  but  earnest, 
eloquent  and  brimful  of  the  happy  spirit  that  per- 
vaded the  multitude  that  thronged  all  parts  of  the 
house,  were  made  by  Dr.  George  P.  Hayes,  President 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Dr.  William  O. 
Johnstone,  Dr.  Alfred  Nevin  and  Ex-Governor  Pol- 
lock. 

Thus  ended  the  formal  celebration  of  the  Ter-cen- 
tennial  of  the  gi'eat  events  in  the  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  which  are  naturally  grouped  about 
the  life  and  death  of  ,Tohn  Knox,  the  sufferings  of 
the  Huguenots  and  the  establishment  of  Pre,jbytery 
in  England.  Perhaps  no  event  ever  so  fully  aroused 
and  united  the  Presbyterians  of  Philadelphia.  And 
the  interest  was  carried  into  the  general  community 


by  the  excellent  reports  which  appeared  in  leading 
newspapers  of  the  city,  which  were  ably  reijresented 
in  the  various  sessions  of  the  meeting.  That  the 
influence  of  the  memorable  occasion  will  be  perma- 
nently and  extensively  useful,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt. 

Terry,  Rev.  Shadrack  Ho'well,  was  born  on 
Long  Island  in  ITQ.'i.  He  received  his  collegiate 
education  at  Yale,  and  his  theological  at  Princi-tou. 
He  settled  at  an  early  day  at  Somerset,  Pa.,  as  pa.stor 
of  the  united  congregations  of  Somerset  and  Jenncr- 
ville,  iu  which  his  labors  were  much  blessed.  From 
the  organization  of  the  Church  iu  Johnstown,  Pa., 
December  14th,  1832,  until  the  Spring  of  183.5,  Jlr. 
Terry  was  its  stated  supply  one-fourth  of  his  time. 
November  13th,  1835,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
churches  of  Armagh  and  Johastown.  Owing  to  a 
failure  of  health  in  the  Spring  of  1840,  the  pastoral 
relation  to  the  former  church  was,  at  his  own  request, 
dissolved,  and  he  then  gave  his  whole  time  to  Johns, 
town,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  eminently 
successful  in  his  ministry.  He  departed  this  life, 
iu  the  full  triumph  of  Christian  faith,  June  3d, 
1841.  Mr.  Terry  was  possessed  of  a  fine  intellect, 
finely  cultivated.  He  was  a  kind-hearted,  devoted, 
conscientious  Christian,  and  an  earnest  workman, 
too,  iu  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  His  decease,  in 
the  midst  of  great  u-sefulness,  was  deeply  lamented 
l)y  his  brethren,  his  congregation  and  the  whole 
community.  During  a  part  of  his  ministry  he 
taught  a  classical  school,  some  of  the  students  of 
which  have  since  attained  distinction  in  the  learned 
professions. 

Testimony  and  Testimonies,  are  terms  often 
used  by  the  Scriptural  writers  to  denote  the  whole 
revelation  which  God  has  graciously  given  to  the 
children  of  men,  as  the  rule  of  their  foith  and  practice. 
(Ps.  xix,  7).  In  this  extensive  sense  the  Psalmist 
uses  the  latter  term  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
119th  Psalm.  (See  verse  2,  14,  22,  24,  31,  36,  46,  .59, 
79,  99,  111,  119,  12.5,  129,  138,  144,  1.57,  167,  168, 
etc).  The  two  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  law  or 
ten  commandments  were  written  are  ahso  called  the 
testimony  (Ex.  xxv,  16,  21;  xxxi,  IS),  because  they 
were  a  witness  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  his 
people,  and  hence  the  ark  in  which  they  were  deposite<l 
is  termetl  "  the  ark  of  the  testimony"  (Ex.  xxv,  22). 
And  in  the  New  Testament,  the  gospel  is  frequently 
called  ' '  the  testimony. "  It  is  the  testimony  of  God, 
for  it  contains  that  which  He  has  testified  of  His  Son, 
namely,  that  in  Him  He  is  well  plea.sed,  as  the  sub- 
stitute and  representative  of  all  His  guilty  people, 
and  as  delivered  for  their  offences,  and  raised  again 
for  their  justification  (Matt,  iii,  17;  xvii,  5;  ,Tohn 
iii,  .'52).  It  is  the  testimony  of  Christ  also,  and  of  Ilis 
Apostles  (1  Cor.  i,  6;  2  Thcss.  i,  10;  2  Tim.  i,  8). 

Testimony  of  Christ  to  Chi-istianity.  Eigh- 
teen hundred  years  ago  there  lived,  among  a  despised 
nation  and  in  a  remote  country,  a  man  by  the  name 
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of  Jesus,  a  carpenter's  son,  who  had  no  political 
power,  no  social  position,  no  secular  learning  or  ait, 
no  wealth,  no  shelter  to  call  His  own,  and  who,  after 
a  very  brief  public  career,  was  crucified  iu  His  youth, 
by  His  own  countrymen,  as  a  blasphemer.  Yet  this 
humble  Rabbi,  by  the  force  of  His  doctrine  and  ex- 
ample, without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  save  His 
own,  lias  silently  accomplished  the  greatest  moral 
revolution  on  record,  founded  the  mightiest  and  the 
only  stable  empire,  and  is  now  recognized  and  adored 
by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  as  the  Sou 
of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

This  fact  is  astounding,  and  stands  out  alone,  un- 
approached  and  unapproachable  in  its  glory.  It  over- 
towers  all  other  historic  events,  and  throws  the 
achievements  of  heroes,  sages,  poets,  scholars  and 
statesmen  of  ancient  and  modern  times  f;ir  into  the 
shade. 

This  fact  is  undisputed,  and  admitted  even  by  skep- 
tics and  infidels.  To  deny  it  would  be  as  unreasonable 
as  to  deny  the  sun  in  heaven,  or  the  existence  of  man 
on  earth.  Let  us  hear  but  a  few  voices  of  men  of 
acknowledged  genius  and  culture,  who  widely  dissent 
from  the  humble  faith  of  Christians,  yet  testify  to  the 
unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable  greatness  of  Jesus. 
Gcethe,  who  characterized  himself  as  a  decided  non- 
Christian,  and  as  a  "  child  of  the  world  between 
two  prophets, "  iu  one  of  his  last  utterances  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  human  mind,  no  matter  how 
much  it  may  advance  in  intellectual  culture  and  iu 
the  extent  and  depth  of  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
will  neviT  transcend  the  height  and  moral  culture  of 
Christianity,  as  it  shines  and  glows  in  the  canonical 
Gospels.  Napoleon  the  Great,  after  he  had  subdued 
and  lost  again  the  half  of  Europe,  said,  among  other 
striking  things:  "  I  .search  in  vain  in  history  to  find 
one  eijual  to  Jesus  Christ;  anything  which  can  ap- 
proach the  gospel.  Neither  history,  nor  humanity, 
nor  the  ages,  nornature  ofier  me  anything  with  which 
I  am  able  to  compare  it  or  explain  it."  Strauss,  the 
keenest  antagonist  of  the  gospel  history,  is  con- 
strained to  admit  that  "  .Tesus  represents,  within  the 
sphere  of  religion,  the  culmination  point,  beyond 
which  posterity  can  never  go,  yea,  which  it  cannot 
even  equal;  .  .  .  that  He  remains  the  highest 
model  of  religion  within  the  reach  of  our  thought; 
and  that  no  perfect  piety  is  pQssible  without  His 
presence  in  the  heart."  Renan,  the  more  brilliant, 
but  less  learned  Strauss  of  France,  concludes  his 
"Life  of  Jesus  "  with  the  following  eloquent  pre- 
diction: "Whatever  may  be  the  surprises  of  the 
future,  Jesus  will  never  be  surpassed.  His  wor- 
ship will  grow  young  without  ceasing;  His  legend 
will  call  forth  tears  vrithout  end;  His  sufferings 
will  melt  the  noblest  hearts;  all  ages  will  pro- 
claim that  among  the  sons  of  men  there  is  none  born 
greater  than  .Tesus. " 

This  deepest  and  broadest  fact  iu  the  history  of  the 
race,  which  surrounds  ns  like  an  ocean  from  every  j 


direction,  calls  for  an  explanation.  The  explanation 
must  he  reasonable.  The  cause  assigned  must  cor- 
respond with  the  effect  produced. 

Such  an  explanation  we  find  in  the  history  of  Christ 
aftd  His  testimony  concerning  Him.sey,  as  recorded 
by  the  Evangelists,  and  believed  by  Christians  of  all 
creeds. 

THE  INFIDEL  EXPLANATIONS  OF  CHRISTI.INITY. 

The  gospel  history  must  either  be  true  or  falKe. 

If  fiilse,  it  must  be,  in  its  essential,  supernatural 
features,  either  a  willful  lie,  or  an  innocent  Jh-linii;  iu 
other  words,  the  product  of  impofilure  or  of  (Iclasioii. 

In  both  cases  the  responsibility  may  be  fa.stened 
either  on  Christ  Himself  or  on  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists. 

Consequently,  we  may  conceive  of  four  infidel  con- 
structions of  the  life  of  Christ  which  exhaust  the 
range  of  logical  possibility.  They  have  all  been 
tried,  from  the  days  of  Celsus  to  those  of  Renan;  and 
the  resources  of  talent,  learning,  ingenuity  and  .skill 
are  well  nigh  exhausted  in  the  attempt  to  disprove 
the  truth  and  to  prove  the  fiilsehood  of  the  stoi'y  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  No  new  phase  of  infidelity  can 
be  expected  which  is  not  of  necessity  a  repetition  or 
modification  of  one  of  the  four  exploded  theories. 
But  unbelief,  like  belief,  will  go  on  in  the  Church 
militant  to  the  end  of  time,  and  every  new  assault 
upon  the  old  fortress  will  be  repulsed  by  the  defend- 
ers, and  in  its  defeat,  furnish  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christ's  prophecy,  that  the  gates  of  Hades 
shall  never  prevail  against  His  Church.  A  brief 
examination  of  the  infidel  theories  must  suflSce  for 
our  purpose. 

THE   CHRLST  OF   IMPOSTURE. 

The  imposture  may  be  traced  either  directly  to 
Christ  or  to  His  disciples. 

I.  The  oldest  enemies  of  Christ,  the  Pharisees  and 
Hierarchs  of  His  day,  followed  by  a  few  obscure  infi- 
dels of  later  times,  charged  Christ  Himself  with 
being  an  impostor  and  a  blasphemer,  who  made  His 
credulous  disciples  believe  that  He  was  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  while  He  knew 
Himself  to  be  a  mere  man.  In  this  case  we  must 
pronounce  Him  a  consummate  hypocrite,  who  falls 
under  the  condemnation  of  His  own  terrible  rebuke 
of  h^Tiocrisy.  And  j'et,  it  is  now  universally  acknowl- 
edged, even  by  infidels  themselves,  that  He  preached 
the  purest  code  of  morals  and  lived  the  purest  life, 
crowned  with  the  noblest  death. 

How,  then,  can  one  and  the  same  character  be  at 
once  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst  ?  The  contra- 
diction is  as  monstrous  as  that  white  is  black  and 
black  is  white.  How  could  He  play  the  hypocrite  in 
view  of  poverty,  persecution  and  crucifixion,  as  His 
certain  and  only  reward  in  this  life  ?  How  could 
He  keep  up  the  play  without  even  for  a  moment 
falling  out  of  His  role  and  showing  His  true  colors? 
How  could  such  a  wicked  scheme  find  universal 
acceptance  and  produce   greater   and   better   result.s 
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than  any  which  human  wisdom  and  goodness  before 
or  since  has  been  able  to  achieve,  or  even  to  conceive  ? 

These  questions  are  unanswerable.  The  hypothe- 
sis is  logically  so  untenable  and  morally  so  revolting 
that  its  mere, statement  is  its  condemnation.  No 
scholar  has  seriously  endeavored  to  carry  it  out. 

II.  Others  fasten  the  fraud  upon  the  first  disciples 
of  Christ,  and  represent  them  as  the  cunning  in- 
triguers and  successful  deceivers,  who  manufactured 
the  story  of  the  resurrection  and  persuaded  the 
world  into  it,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  very  lives. 

But  the  first  and  last  impression  which  the  Go.spels 
irresistibly  make  upon  every  fair-minded  reader  is 
that  of  the  artless  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the 
writers.  We  may  contest  their  learning,  critical 
sagacity  and  worldly  wisdom,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  their  good  faith;  it  shines  forth  from  every  line: 
it  is  even  strengthened  by  the  many  discrepancies  in 
minor  details,  and  it  was  sealed  with  their  own  blood. 
Goethe,  as  good  a  j  udge  of  literary  productions  as  ever 
lived,  deliberately  said  :  "I  consider  the  Gospels  as 
thoroughly  genuine  {ilurchaiis  dchi),  for  there  is 
reflected  in  them  a  majesty  and  sublimity  which 
emanated  from  the  per.son  of  Christ,  and  which  is  as 
truly  divine  as  anything  ever  seen  on  earth." 

We  can  conceive  of  no  motive  which  might  have 
induced  these  simple-hearted  Galileans  to  engage  in 
such  a  dangerous  intrigue  before  all  the  world.  And 
how  could  they  keep  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy? 
And  what  must  we  think  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
Jews,  Greeks  and  Eomans  of  that  age,  that  they 
could  be  duped  by  a  handful  of  illiterate  fishermen  ? 
Was  Saul  of  Tarsus  the  man  to  be  so  easily  fooled 
into  alifeof  martyrdom  by  a  cunning  lie  of  the  very 
men  whom  he  once  so  bitterly  persecuted?  Such 
questions  present  insuperable  difficulties,  which  no 
learning  or  ingenuity  has  been  or  ever  will  be  able  to 
solve. 

The  hypothesis  of  willful  deception,  in  either  of  its 
two  po.ssible  forms,  is  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature  itself,  which  instinctively  shrinks  from 
it.  Unable  to  maintain  this  ground,  infidelity  has  of 
late  confined  itself  to  the  conjecture  of  innocent 
fiction. 

THK   CUBIST   OP   FICTION. 

Here,  again,  the  delusion  may  be  traced  either  to 
Christ  Himself,  or  to  His  disciples. 

I.  The  first  alternative  assumes  that  .Tesus  was  an 
enthusiast,  who  deceived  Himself,  a  noble  dreamer, 
and  imagined  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
promised  Messiah,  and  died  a  victim  to  this  delusion. 

But  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  shows  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  fanaticism,  or  self  delusion.  On  the  contrary. 
He  discouraged  and  opposed  all  the  prevailing  carnal 
ideas  and  hopes  of  the  Messiah,  as  a  supposed  politi- 
cal reformer  and  emancipator.  He  is  calm,  self- 
po.s.sessed,  uniformly  consistent,  free  from  all  passion 
and  undue  excitement,  never  desponding,  ever  confi- 
dent of  success,  even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  trial 


and  persecution.  To  every  perplexing  question  He 
quickly  returned  the  wisest  answer;  He  never  erred 
in  His  judgment  of  men  or  things;  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close  of  His  jiublic  life,  before  friend  and 
foe,  before  magistrate  and  people,  in  disputing  with 
Pharisees  and  Saddueees,  in  addressing  His  disciples 
or  the  multitude,  while  standing  before  Pontius 
Pilate  and  Caiaphas,  or  suspendcMl  on  tlie  cross.  He 
shows  an  unclouded  intellect  and  complete  mastery 
of  appetite  and  passion;  in  short,  all  the  qualities  the 
very  opposite  to  those  which  characterize  persons 
laboring  under  self-delusion  or  any  mental  disease. 

II.  But  may  not  His  disciples  have  been  self- 
DECErvED  and  unduly  carried  away  by  the  exemplary 
life  and  death,  the  words  and  deeds  of  their  Master, 
so  as  to  work  up  their  imagination  to  the  honest  belief 
that  He  was  really  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  a  supernatural  being,  that  came  down 
from  heaven  ? 

In  other  words,  the  gosjiel  history  is  put  on  a  par 
with  heathen  myths  (byStrauss),  or  Christian  legends 
(by  Renan),  and  thus  turned  into  a  poem  or  fiction  of  a 
pious  e.xcited  imagination,  on  the  basis  of  a  small 
capital  of  actual  fact. 

This  is  the  least  discreditable  of  all  false  theories, 
because  it  leaves  room  for  a  high  estimate  of  the 
moral  character  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  Christ 
must  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  person  to 
account  at  all  for  the  extraordinary  impression  He 
made,  and  the  Apostles  may  escape  with  the  compli- 
mentary censure  of  an  excess  of  pious  imagination 
and  admiration. 

But  the  Evangelists  are  singularly  free  from  im- 
aginative coloring.  They  are  the  most  objective  of  all 
historians;  they  abstain  from  every  intrusion  of  their 
own  feelings  and  reflections,  even  when  they  record 
the  most  exciting  scenes,  the  bitterest  persecution  and 
the  deepest  sufferings  of  their  Master.  Their  indi- 
viduality is  lost  in  the  events  which  are  supposed  to 
speak  best  for  themselves  without  note  or  comment. 
How  difterent  in  this  respect  from  the  Apocryphal 
gospels,  which  abound  in  the  crude  inventions  of  a 
morbid  imagination.  We  are,  moreover,  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  that  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  gifted,  as 
they  were,  with  as  clear  eyes  and  as  sound  common 
sense  as  other  observers,  could  make  such  a  radical 
mistake  as  is  here  supposed.  How  could  so  many 
deceive  them.selves  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
way  ?  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  five  hundred  persons, 
to  whom  the  risen  Christ  is  said  to  have  appeared  at 
the  same  time,  should  dream  the  same  dream?  And 
all  this  is  not  in  a  period  of  childlike  simplicity  and 
ignorance,  but  in  a  period  of  high  culture  and  skep- 
tical criticism,  in  a  laud  and  a  people  where  the  story 
of  Jesus  was  everywhere  known,  and  surrounded  by 
bitter  hostility  eager  to  dispel  and  expose  the  delu- 
sion. How  could  the  keen,  sharp  and  persecuting 
Paul  be  .so  thoroughly  converted  to  an  empty  fiction  ? 
How  incredible  that  some  illiterate  fishermen  should 
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have  invfiitcd  a  far  higher  and  more  perfect  lite  and 
character  tliau  the  jmets,  plnh)S(iphers  and  historians 
of  Greece  and  Rome  !  The  poet  in  this  c;i.se,  as 
Eousseau,  himself  an  unbeliever,  well  said,  must 
have  been  greater  than  the  hero.  It  takes  more  than 
a  Jesus  (i.  p.,  a  greater  than  the  greatest,  which  is  an 
impossibility)  to  invent  a  Jesus.  And  how  could  an 
imughmrf]  resurrection,  which  took  place  only  in  the 
visionary  faith  of  the  disciples,  or,  ius  Renan  says, 
"in  the  passion  of  a  hallucinated  woman,"  lay  the 
foundation  of  such  a  rock-like  institution  as  the 
Christian  Church  ? 

Just  here  the  mythical  and  legendary  hypothesis 
breaks  down  completely,  and  is  driven  to  the  only 
alternative  of  truth  or  fraud.  Innocent  fiction  will 
not  do  in  the  case  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or 
even  the  rcsiu'rection  of  Lazarus,  of  which  Spinoza 
remarked  that,  if  he  could  believe  it,  he  would  em- 
brace the  whole  C'hristian  system,  because,  as  the 
greatest  of  Christ's  miracles,  it  involves  the  less. 

In  this  case  Renan,  unable  to  tind  abetter  solution, 
departs  from  his  own  theory,  and  is  not  ashamed  to 
resort  to  the  wi-etched  hypothesis  of  a  fraud,  contrived 
by  Lazarus  and  his  two  sisters,  and  weakly  connived  at 
by  Jesus  himself,  in  the  vain  hope  of  producing  a 
revolution  in  his  favor  among  the  unbelieving  Jews. 
And  such  a  Jesus,  who  could  willingly  play  the 
charlatan,  and  thus  outrage  the  principle  of  ordinary 
honesty,  Renan  would  make  us  believe,  nevertheless, 
to  have  been  the  greatest  and  purest  of  men  who  ever 
walked  on  earth,  and  who  will  never  be  surpassed  in 
time  to  come  !     Crcihtt  JiuUvm  AppcUn. 

The  false  theories,  then,  are  perfect  failures,  as  for  as 
an  explanation  of  the  great  fact  of  Christ  is  concerned. 
They  put  a  severer  tax  on  our  credulity  than  ortho- 
doxy itself.  Instead  of  solving  or  diminishing  diffi- 
culties, they  increase  them,  and  substitute  a  moral 
monstrosity  in  the  place  of  a  supernatural  miracle. 
They  are  calculated  to  shake  the  faith  in  man  as  well 
as  in  God.  They  contradict  each  other,  and  one  has 
in  tiu'u  refuted  the  other.  After  completing  its 
course,  infidelity  iu  its  latest  phase,  when  brought  to 
the  test  of  the  resurrection  miracle,  is  forced  to  resort 
to  its  first  and  most  disreputable  form,  and  thus  to 
fall  under  its  own  sentence  of  condemnation,  which 
it  pronounced  upon  the  wretched  scheme  of  fraud. 

And,  indeed,  this  is  the  only  alternative;  the  gos- 
pel history  is  either  true,  or  it  is  a  shameless,  wicked 
fraud,  in  which  Christ  himself  was  the  chief  actor. 
The  .shrewd,  cunning  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  who 
watched  his  movements  with  the  vigilance  of  intense 
jealousy  and  hatred,  felt  this;  they  heard  his  amazing 
speeches  with  their  own  ears;  they  witnessed  his 
miracles  with  their  own  eyes;  how  gladly  would  they 
have  denied  them  and  resorted  to  the  mythical  or 
legendary  fiction-theory  of  modern  times ;  but  being 
unable  to  contradict  the  testimony  of  their  sen.ses 
and  the  common  observation  of  the  people,  they  de- 
rived his  miracles  from  Beelzebub, and  crucified  Christ 


as  an  impo.stor  and  blasphemer.  But  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  triumph  of  f 'hristianity  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Jewish  theocracy  was  the  triumphant  answer  to 
this  wicked  calumny. 

The  latest  critical  examination  of  the  records  ol 
Christ's  history,  written  by  a  Unitarian  ("Jesus,"  by 
W.  H.  Furness,  Philadelphia,  1870,  p.  2'2:{),  comes 
to  this  irresistible  conclusion:  "Wonderful  is  the 
character  of  Jesus.  And  hardly  less  wonderful  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  portrayed  in  the 
Gospels,  undesignedly,  by  brief,  sktchey  narratives 
of  a  variety  of  incidents,  strung  together  with 
only  the  slightest  regard  to  their  right  order  and 
connection,  and  yet  yielding  a  result  of  un<{ualed 
moral  beauty  and  of  a  world-saving  power,  a  result, 
self-consistent,  all-consistent  and  spontaneous,  be- 
cause, let  me  reiterate,  the  incidents  narrated  are 
true." 

Verily,  the  histor}'  of  Jesus,  his  words  and  mira- 
cles, his  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  witnessed  by 
the  rulers  and  the  people,  friend  and  foe,  Herod  and 
Pilate,  Jews  and  Romans,  related  by  his  disciples 
with  unmistakable  simplicity  and  honesty,  pro- 
claimed from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  believed  by  con- 
temporaries of  every  grade  of  cul  ture,  sealed  by  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  producing  the  mightiest  results, 
felt  and  demonstrated  in  its  power  from  day  to  day 
wherever  his  name  is  known,  is  the  best  authenti- 
cated history  in  the  world. 

THE  CHRIST   OF   HISTOUY. 

The  more  we  examine  the  Christof  the  Gospels,  the 
more  we  tind  that  He  carries  in  himself  his  own  best 
eviilence,  like  the  sun  in  heaven  which  proves  its  ex- 
istence and  power  by  shining  on  the  firmament  to  all 
but  the  blind.  "I  am  one,"  He  says,  "that  bear 
witness  of  myself. ' ' 

Much  as  the  Evangelists  differ  in  minor  details  and 
in  their  standpoint  and  aim,  they  nevertheless  jjre- 
sentonly  the  various  aspects  of  the  one  and  the  same 
Christ.  Matthew,  writing  for  Jewish  readers,  sets 
Him  forth  as  the  new  Lawgiver  and  King  of  Israel, 
in  whom  all  the  prophecies  are  fulfilled;  Mark  paints 
Him,  in  fresh,  rapid  sketches,  for  the  world-conquer- 
ing Romans,  as  the  mighty  Sou  of  God  and  worker 
of  miracles  of  power;  Luke,  the  physician  and  Hel- 
lenist, describes  Him  to  Greek  readers  as  the  Healer 
of  diseases,  the  Friend  of  sinners,  the  Saviour  of  the 
lost,  the  sympathizing  and  ideal  Son  of  Man;  John, 
who  wrote  last,  and  wrote  for  Christians  of  all  nations 
and  ages,  gives  us  the  Gospel  of  the  incarnate  Logos, 
the  only  Begotten  of  the  Father,  who  became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  But 
these  are  not  contradictory,  but  complementarj'  pic- 
tures of  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  essential  identity  of  the  Christ  of  the  Synop- 
tists  is  universally  conceded.  As  to  the  identity  of 
the  Synoptic  and  the  Johannean  Christ,  it  has  indeed 
been  disputed  by  a  small  class  of  modern  critics;  but 
the  Church  at  large  has  never  doubted  it,  and  the  com 
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raou  reader  of  the  gospels  can  perceive  no  difference 
affecting,  in  the  least  degree,  the  character  and  au- 
thority of  Christ.  Certainly  in  all  the  features  of  His 
moral  eharaeter  and  the  object  of  His  mission,  as  well 
as  in  the  ])riiicipal  events  of  his  earthly  life,  there  is 
the  most  perfect  agreement  among  the  canonical 
gospels.  He  is  in  all  of  them  the  same  original,  con- 
sistent, sinless  and  perfect  being,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  close  of  His  public  life. 

His  character  is,  in  the  first  place,  original  beyond 
all  other  men  who  have  a  just  claim  to  originality. 
History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
The  fertile  inuigination  of  poets  has  never  conceived 
a  character  like  His.  No  system  of  moral  philosophy 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  set  up  such  a 
standard  of  purity  and  perlection  as  Chri.st  not  only 
taught  but  practiced.  All  the  other  great  teachers 
fell  confessedly  behind  their  own  standard  of  virtue; 
Christ  was  more  than  hiS  doctrine;  His  doctrine  is 
l)ut  a  reflection  of  His  life.  His  character  cannot  be 
explained  from  any  resources  of  his  age;  neither  the 
orthodo.xy  of  the  Pharisees,  nor  the  liberalism  of  the 
Sadducees,  nor  the  mysticism  of  the  Essnes  could 
produce  it;  on  the  contrary,  He  stands  in  antagonism 
to  all.  He  came  out  from  God,  and  taught  the  world 
as  one  who  owed  nothing  to  the  world,  its  schools,  its 
libraries,  its  wise  and  good  men.  Though  living  in 
the  world  and  for  the  world,  He  was  not  of  the 
world,  but  far  above  it  as  the  heaven  is  above  the 
earth. 

Christ's  character  is  uniformly  consistent.  There  is 
no  man,  however  wise  and  good,  who  is  not  more  or 
less  inconsistent,  who  does  not  occasionally  fall  o\it  of 
his  role,  yield  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  allow 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  passion  or  excitement, 
betray  his  native  weakness,  falter  in  the  path  of 
virtue.  But  Christ  is  the  same  in  doctrine  and  con- 
duct from  the  beginning  to  the  close,  before  friend 
and  foe,  in  private  and  public  life,  in  action  and 
suffering.  He  had  never  to  retract  a  word,  never  to 
regret  a  deed,  never  to  ask  the  pardon  of  God  or  man. 
His  calmness  and  serenity  was  never  disturbed;  He 
never  felt  unhappy  or  desponding  and  when  at  the 
close  of  His  ministry,  He  could  say  to  his  heavenly 
Father,  in  the  presence  of  His  intimate  friends  and 
disciples:  "  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth;  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do." 

This  leads  us  to  the  third  characteristic  of  Christ's 
character,  His  sinless  perfection.  This  is  an  amazing 
tact,  and  nothing  less  than  a  moral  miracle  in  the 
midst  of  a  sinful  world.  Since  the  tall  of  Adam 
there  never  has  been  a  human  being  that  was  free 
from  the  contiimination  of  sin  and  guilt.  Those  who 
are  the  humblest,  and  know  themselves  best,  are 
most  ready  to  feel  and  to  admit  their  own  imper- 
fections. I  need  only  name  Moses,  David,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Bernard,  Luther  and  Calvin,  who 
tower  so  high  above  ordinary  men  by  the  pro- 
found conviction   of  their  own  imperfections    and 


guilt  before  God,  no  le.ss  than  by  their  genius  and 
piety.  Even  the  noblest  among  the  heathen,  as 
Socrates,  Plato,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Plutarch  and  Marc 
Aurelius,  prove  the  same  fact. 

But  Jesus  forms  one  absolute  exception  to  a  uni- 
versal rule.  Endowed  with  the  keenest  moral 
sensibilities  and  tenderest  .symiiathies,  moxing  in  a 
corrrupt  age  of  this  wicked  world,  and  tempted  as 
we,  yea,  more  than  we  are,  by  unbelief,  ingratitude, 
malignity,  denial  and  treason.  He  yet  maintained  a 
spotless  innocence  to  the  la.st;  He  never  harmed  a 
human  being,  never  failed  in  word  or  deed,  never  fell 
out  of  harmony  with  His  Heavenly  Father;  He  was 
ever  true  to  His  mission  of  mercy,  lived  solely  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind;  united,  in 
even  symmetry,  the  opposite  graces  of  dignity  and 
humility,  strength  and  gentleness,  severity  and 
kindness,  energy  and  resignation,  active  and  passive 
obedience,  even  to  the  death  on  the  cross,  and 
furnished  an  exemplar  of  perfect  humanity  for 
universal  imitation. 

If  this  was  the  character  of  Jesus — and  who  will 
deny  it  ? — how  can  we,  in  the  name  of  consistency, 
deny  His  testimony  concerning  His  person  and  work, 
and  refuse  to  admit  His  stupendous  claims,  which 
from  any  other  mouth  would  be  universally  con- 
demned as  wicked  blasphemj',  but  which  from  His 
lips  sound  with  all  the  force  of  self-evident  truth. 
If  He  was  the  wisest  and  holiest  of  men.  He  must 
truly  be  what  He  professes  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
promised  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
THE   CHRIST   OK   PROPHECy. 

Though  descended  from  heaven,  Christ  stands 
firmly  on  earth,  and  as  the  universal  man,  "most 
human,  and  yet  most  divine,"  intertwined  with  all 
the  fortunes  of  the  race.  He  casts  his  lustre  back 
through  the  long  ages  of  the  past  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  race,  and  forward  to  all  ages  of  the  future. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  at  the  time  of  Chri-st 
the  Jewish  nation  was  filled  with  Messianic  expect- 
ations, which,  though  carnally  misunderstood  and 
perverted,  had  their  roots  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  bear  testimony  to  them.  A  long 
series  of  prophecies  and  types  runs  in  unbroken 
line  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  advent  of  Christ, 
and  looks  steadily  towards  a  final  redemption, 
not  only  of  the  chosen  people,  but  of  the  whole 
human  family.  Though  varied  in  form  and  ad- 
mitting of  a  growing  fulfillment,  they  are  yet  one 
and  consistent  in  sjjirit  and  aim,  and  were  wonder- 
fully coutirmed  at  last  by  actual  fulfillment.  The 
proto-gospel  of  the  serjient  bruiser,  the  promises  given 
to  Noah,  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  David  and 
his  royal  house,  the  symbol  of  the  brazen  serpent  in 
the  wilderness  for  the  healing  of  the  people,  the  daily 
.sacrifices  and  the  pregnant  symbolism  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  temple,  the  prediction  of  a  future  great 
prophet  and  lawgiver,  the  meek  and  lowly  King  of 
Zion,  His  sufferings  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and 
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his  exaltation  and  everlasting  reign,  apply,  in  their 
highest  and  deepest  sense,  to  Jeans  of  Nnzarcih,  and 
to  no  other  iierson  in  history.  Isaiah,  the  prince  and 
evangelist  among  the  prophets,  in  the  last  twenty- 
seven  chapters  of  his  book,  unrolls  a  picture  of  the 
Messiah  so  complete  that  none  but  those  blinded  by 
dogmatic  prejudice  can  fail  to  find  here  the  linea- 
ments of  our  Sa%-iour  with  His  atoning  death  and 
glorious  triumph.-  And  finally  to  make  certainty 
doubly  sure,  immediately  before  Christ  appeared  His 
great  forerunner  (whose  historical  existence  no  one 
denies),  as  the  personal  embodiment  of  the  Old 
Testament,  leading  his  own  pupils  to  Jesus  as  the 
Lamb  of  God,  and  then  disappearing  like  the  dawn 
of  the  morning  in  the  glory  of  the  risen  sun. 

Christ  knew  and  confessed  Him.self  to  be  the 
promised  Messiah  of  whom  Moses  wrote  and  the 
projjhets;  He  claimed  all  the  prerogatives  and  exer- 
cised all  the  functions  of  the  Messiah;  He  read  Him- 
self on  every  page  of  the  book  of  God.  And,  truly. 
He  is  the  light  and  the  life  of  the  Old  Testament; 
without  Him  it  is  a  sealed  book  to  this  day,  in  Him 
it  is  revealed. 

The  wonderful  harmony  between  the  Christ  of 
prophecy  and  the  Christ  of  history  has  at  all  times 
justly  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
His  divine  character  and  mission,  and  led  to  the  con- 
version of  many  thinking  and  inquiring  minds.  It 
is  impossible  to  resolve  this  harmony  into  accident 
or  to  trace  it  to  human  divination  and  sagacity.  It  is 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  divine  mind  to  fore- 
know the  distant  future  and  to  read  the  end  from 
the  beginning. 

But  the  Christ  of  prophecy  and  type  is  not  confined 
to  the  Jewish  religion;  He  may  be  traced,  in  a  modi- 
fled  form,  even  in  the  providential  currents  of  the 
heathen  world  before  his  advent  on  earth.  He  is  the 
desire  of  all  nations.  The  civilization  and  literature 
of  Greece,  the  political  power  and  law  of  Rome,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  His  coming,  as  well  as  the  theoc- 
racy of  the  Jews.  The  noblest  mission  of  the  Greek 
language  was  to  become  the  silver  basket  for  the 
golden  apple  of  the  gospel.  The  chief  aim  of  Alexan- 
der's conquests  and  the  consolidation  of  nations 
\inder  the  Roman  rule  was  to  break  down  the  parti- 
tion walls  between  nations  and  to  prepare  them  for  a 
universal  religion.  The  Greek  Fathers  justly  recog- 
nized in  the  scattered  truths  of  the  ancient  poets  and 
philosophers  sparks  of  the  light  from  the  Logos 
before  His  incarnation.  Plato  almost  prophesied 
Christ  when  he  described  ' '  the  righteous  man  as  one 
who,  without  doing  any  inj  ustice,  yet  has  the  appear- 
ance of  the  greatest  inju.stice,  and  proves  his  own 
ju.stice  by  perseverance  against  all  calumny  unto 
death,"  and  when  he  predicted  that,  if  such  a 
righteous  man  .should  ever  appear  on  earth,  ' '  He 
would  be  scourged,  tortured,  bound,  deprived  of  His 
sight,  and,  after  having  sulTered  all  possible  injury, 
nailed   to   a   iiost."     Even    amid-st    the   blundering 


symbols,  allegories  and  fictions  of  heathen  mythology, 
the  Avatars  and  Grand  LUuna-s  and  Absorptions  and 
Nirvanas  of  Brahrainism  and  Buddhism,  the  divine 
incarnations  and  the  human  deifications  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  we  may  see  caricatures  and  carnal  antici- 
pations of  the  great  mystery  of  godliness:  "God 
manifest  in  the  fle.sh. "  They  are  irrepressible  long- 
ings of  the  human  mind  and  heart  after  union  with 
the  divirie,  the  groping  in  the  dark  after  the 
unknown  God  who  became  known  in  Christ.  The 
prodigal  son  of  idolatry,  after  wa-sting  his  substance 
in  riotous  living,  remembered  his  father's  house 
and  prepared  to  return  to  him  in  penitence  and 
faith,  when  the  father  met  him  more  than  half 
way,  and  received  him  to  his  loving  heart.  Ter- 
tulliau  speaks,  with  reference  to  the  nobler  heathen, 
of  the  iesdmonia  animas  nalnraliicr  Christianas,  of  the 
testimonies  of  the  soul  which  is  constituted  and 
predestinated  for  Christianity,  and  which,  left  to 
its  truest  and  noblest  instincts,  turns  to  the  one 
true  God,  as  the  flower  to  the  sun,  as  the  needle  to 
the  magnet. 

Thus  Christ  sums  up  the  whole  meaning  of  ancient 
history,  fulfilling  the  unconscious  as  well  as  the  con- 
scious prophecies  and  types  of  the  past,  the  prepar- 
atory revelations  of  God  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
human  heart.  In  the  widest  sense  it  is  true  that 
He  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill. 

CHRIST  AND  CHRISTENDOM. 

As  Christ  stands  at  the  end  of  the  Old  World,  so  He 
stands  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  New.  He  is  at 
once  the  ripest  fruit  of  history  before,  and  the  fertile 
seed  of  history  after,  His  coming.  He  is  the  turning 
point  in  the  biography  of  our  race,  the  glory  of  the  past 
and  the  hope  of  the  future.  Christ  and  Christianity  are 
inseparable;  the  achievements  of  Cliristianity  are  the 
achievements  of  Christ,  its  founder  and  ever  present 
head;  and  if  Christianity  cannot  perish,  it  is  because 
Christ  lives,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever. 

For  eighteen  centuries  the  Christian  Church  has 
stood  firm  and  unshaken,  assailed,  indeed,  by  winds 
and  storms  from  all  directions,  yet  ever  gi-owing 
stronger  and  spreading  wider;  a  perpetual  testimony 
to  Christ,  feeding  on  His  words,  living  of  His  life, 
singing  His  praise  in  every  zone,  commemorating 
His  life-giving  death  in  every  communion  service, 
and  celebrating  His  resurrection  on  every  returning 
Lord's  Day.  Christianity  has  taken  the  lead  in  all 
the  great  movements  of  modern  history;  it  has  re- 
generated the  tottering  Roman  empire,  civilized  the 
Northern  barbarians,  produced  the  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  abolished  cruel  laws,  miti- 
gated the  horrors  of  war,  restrained  violence  and  op- 
pression, infused  a  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity 
into  governments  and  society,  advocated  the  rights 
of  the  poor  and  sufteriug,  stimulated  moral  reform 
and  progress,  and  is  the  chief  author  and  promoter 
of  all  that  is  good  and  praisworthy  and  enduring  in 
our  modern  civilization. 
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Human  nature  is,  indc/ed,  still  as  depraved  as  ever, 
stained  with  tlie  same  vices,  vexed  -ivith  the  same 
cares,  saddened  with  the  same  sorrows,  as  in  tiiues  of 
old;  hut,  taking  even  the  lowest  utilitarian  view,  we 
may  say  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  wise  letter 
to  Tom  Paiue,  "  Man  is  bad  enough  with  Christianity, 
he  would  he  far  worse  without  it  ;  therefore,  do  not 
unchain  the  tiger. ' '  Whatever  is  bad  and  deplorable 
exists  in  spite  of  Christianity ;  vrhatever  is  pure  and 
holy  and  tends  to  promote  virtue,  happiness  and 
peace,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  director  indirect  influence 
of  Christ  aud  His  Gospel.  And  whatever  hopes  we 
may  and  must  entertain  for  the  future  progi-ess  and 
amelioration  of  the  race,  they  depend  upon  Him  who 
alone  can  bring  about,  by  His  good  and  holy  Spirit, 
that  millennium  of  peace  when 

"  Earth  is  changed  to  heaven,  and  heaven  to  earth, 
One  kingdom,  joy  and  union  without  end." 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  abounding  corruptions,  Christ 
continually  acts  aud  reacts,  and  fulfills  His  mission 
of  peace  aud  good  will  to  niankLnd.  ^Tio  can  meas- 
ure the  restraining,  ennobling,  cheering,  sanctifj-ing 
impulses  which  are,  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour 
to  hour,  proceeding  from  the  example  of  Christ,  as 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  taught  in  the  school,  read 
in  the  Bible  and  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  his  follow- 
ers. Much  as  Christians  are  di\'ided  on  points  of 
doctrine,  polity  aud  ceremonies,  they  are  united  in 
devotion  and  love  to  their  heavenly  Master,  derive 
the  same  holy  motives  from  Him,  and  endeavor, 
however  feeblj',  to  attain  the  same  standard  of  per- 
fection set  up  by  Him. 

This  unity  of  Christendom  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  vast  treasure  house  of  hymnology  whose  power 
for  good  cannot  be  easily  over-estimated.  As  I  said 
in  another  place :  ' '  The  hymus  of  Jesus  are  the  Holy 
of  Holies  in  the  temple  of  sacred  poetry.  From  this 
sanctuary  every  doubt  is  banished ;  here  the  passions 
of  sense,  pride  aud  unholy  ambition  give  way  to  the 
tears  of  penitence,  the  joys  of  faith,  the  emotions  of 
love,  the  aspirations  of  hope,  the  anticipations  of 
heaven;  here  the  dissensions  of  rival  churches  and 
theological  schools  are  hushed  into  silence ;  here  the 
hymnists  of  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  times, 
from  every  section  of  Christendom — profound  divines, 
stately  bishops,  humble  monks,  faithful  pastors, 
devout  laymen,  holy  women — unite  with  one  voice 
in  the  common  adoration  of  a  common  Saviour.  He 
is  the  theme  of  all  ages,  tongues  and  creeds,  the 
divine  harmony  of  all  human  discords,  the  solution 
of  all  dark  problems  of  life.  T\Tiat  an  argument  this 
for  the  great  mystery  of  God  manifest  in  flesh,  and 
for  the  communion  of  saints.  Where  is  the  human 
being,  however  great  and  good,  that  could  open  such  a 
stream  of  grateful  song,  ever  widening  and  deepen- 
ing from  generation  to  generation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth?" 

CHRIST  AND  THE  HCMAX  HEART. 
The  experience  of  the  Christian  Church  for  these 


eighteen  hundred  years  is  repeated  day  by  day  in 
every  human  soul  which  is  seriously  concerned  about 
the  (juestiou  of  personal  salvation.  We  are  placed 
by  divine  Providence  in  a  world  of  sin  and  death; 
we  are  made  in  God's  image,  endowed  with  the 
noblest  faculties,  destined  to  be  the  prophets,  priests 
and  kings  of  nature,  filled  with  unsatisfied  longings 
and  aspirations  after  truth,  holiness  and  peace;  yet 
bound  to  this  earth,  ever  drawn  away  from  our  own 
ideals  by  sensual  passions,  selfish  desires  and  sur- 
rounded by  temptations  from  within  and  without. 
We  who  are  born  to  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God, 
are  slaves  of  .sin;  we  who  are  destined  for  immortality 
and  glory  must  suffer  and  die;  descended  from 
heaven,  we  end  in  the  tomb  and  return  to  dust. 

Who  solves  this  mysterious  problem  of  life?  '\^^lo 
breaks  the  chains  of  darkness  ?  Who  removes  the 
load  of  guilt?  Who  delivers  us  from  the  degrading 
slavery  of  sin  ?  Who  secures  peace  to  our  troubled 
con.science?  Wlio  gives  us  strength  against  tempta- 
tion and  enables  us  to  realize  our  noble  vocation  ? 
Who  inspires  our  soul  with  love  to  God  and  man  ? 
Who,  in  the  midst  of  abounding  corruption  and 
depravity,  upholds  our  faith  in  man,  as  the  image  of 
God  and  special  object  of  his  care?  Who  keeps  up 
our  hope  and  courage  when  earthly  prospects  vanish, 
the  dearest  friends  depart,  and  the  future  looks 
dismal  and  threatening?  Who  dispels  the  terrors  of 
the  tomb  and  bids  us  hail  death  as  a  messenger  that 
summons  us  to  a  higher  and  better  world  where  all 
the  problems  of  earth  are  solved  iu  the  light  aud 
bliss  of  heaven  ? 

To  all  these  questions,  which  may  be  hushed  for 
a  while  by  the  follies  of  pa.ssion,  the  intoxication  of 
pleasure,  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  or  knowledge, 
but  which  sooner  or  later  irresistibly  press  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  every  serious  mind,  there  is  but 
one  answer:  "  Lord,  where  shall  we  go  but  to  Thee? 
Thou  alone  hast  words  of  eternal  life,  and  we  know 
and  believe  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."  Apostles  and  evangelists,  martyrs  and 
confessors,  fathers  and  reformers,  proibund  scholars, 
and  ignorant  slaves,  mighty  rulers  aud  humble  sul)- 
jecte,  experienced  men  and  innocent  children — all,  all 
point,  in  this  great  and  all-absorbing  question  of  salva- 
tion, not  to  Moses,  not  to  Socrates,  not  to  Mohammed, 
not  to  philosophy,  art  or  science,  but  to  Christ,  as  the 
Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  He  and  He  alone 
has  a  balm  for  every  wound,  a  relief  for  every  sorrow, 
a  solution  for  every  doubt,  pardon  for  every  sin, 
strength  for  every  trial,  victory  for  every  conflict. 
He  and  He  alone  can  satisfy  the  infinite  desires  of 
our  immortal  mind.  Out  of  Christ  life  is  an  impene 
trable  mystery;  iu  Him  it  is  gloriously  solved.  Out 
of  Him  there  is  nothing  but  skepticism,  nihilism  and 
despair;  in  Him  there  is  certainty  and  peace  in  this 
world,  and  life  everlasting  in  the  world  to  come. 
Our  hearts  are  made  for  Christ,  and  "  they  are  ^rith- 
out  rest  until  they  rest  in  Christ." 
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"In  joy  of  tiniversal  peace,  or  sense 
Of  sorrow  over  sin, 
Christ  is  Ilis  own  best  evidence. 
His  witness  is  within. 

No  fable  old,  nor  mythic  lore. 

Nor  dream  of  bards  and  seers, 
No  dead  fact  stranded  on  the  shore 

Of  the  oblivious  years, — 

IJut  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet 

A  present  help  is  He ; 
And  faith  has  still  its  Olivet, 

And  love  its  Galilee. 

The  Healing  of  His  seamless  dress  . 

Is  by  our  beds  of  pain ; 
We  touch  Him  in  life's  throng  and  press, 

And  we  are  whole  again. 

Through  Him  the  first  fond  prayers  are  said 

Our  lips  of  childhood  frame, 
The  last  low  whispers  of  our  dead 

Are  burdened  with  His  name. 

O  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all ! 

AVhafer  our  name  or  sign. 
We  (Twn  Thy  sway,  we  hear  Thy  call, 

We  test  our  lives  by  Thine. 

Apart  froOi  Thee  all  gain  is  loss. 

All  labor  vainly  done  ; 
The  solemn  shadow  of  Thy  cross 

Is  better  than  the  sun. 

Alone,  0  love  ineffable  ! 

Thy  saving  name  is  given  ; 
To  turn  aside  from  Thee  is  hell. 

To  walk  with  Thee  is  heaven. 

Our  Friend,  our  Brother,  and  our  Lord, 

What  may  Thy  service  be  ? 
Nor  name,  nor  form,  nor  ritual  word. 

But  simply  following  Thee. 

The  heart  must  ring  the  Christmas  bells, 

Thy  inward  altai-s  raise, 
Its  faith  and  hope  Thy  canticles. 

And  its  obedience  praise." — P.  Schajf,  D.  i). 

Tetard,  John  Peter,  a  French  Reformed  or 
Huguenot  minister,  a  graduate  of  the  Academy  of 
Lausanne,  .Switzerland.  He  was  called,  about  the 
year  1753,  to  be  pa.stor  of  the  French  Church,  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  This  charge  he  resigned,  in  1756, 
to  come  to  New  York.  Upon  the  departure  of  John 
Carle,pastorof  the  French  Church  in  that  city,  Tetard 
was  iii\'itcd  to  fill  his  place  provisionally.  He  after- 
wards taught  a  school,  and  was  Professor  of  the 
French  language  in  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  from 
1784  to  1787,  when  he  died. 

Thanksgiving  is  the  expression  of  our  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  favors  which  we  have  received  from 
Him.  They  are  bestowed  without  the  expectation 
of  a  recompense  ;  and,  indeed,  as  He  stands  in  need 
of  nothing,  so  we  have  nothing  to  give;  but  nature 
itself  dictates,  and  religion  demands,  that  we  should 
entertain  a  lively  sense  of  His  goodness,  and  should 
give  utterance  to  our  feelings  on  appropriate  occa^ 
sions.  Devout  men  of  former  times  have  set  lis  an 
example;  "Bless  the  Lord.  O  my  .soul,"  says  the 
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Pslamist,  "  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy 
name.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all 
His  benefits  ;  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities;  who 
healeth  all  thy  diseases;  who  redeemeth  thy  life  from 
destruction;  who  crowneth  thee  with  loving  kindness 
and  tender  mercies  "  (Ps.  ciii,  1-4).  Thanksgivings 
naturally  are  associated  with  petitions,  for  it  is 
impossible,  when  we  present  ourselves  before  a  bene- 
factor, to  solicit  him  to  befriend  us  again,  not  to  recall 
former  tokens  of  his  kindness;  and  we  shall  have  the 
surer  hope  of  success  in  our  new  api)lication,  when 
we  show  that  we  have  been  duly  impressed  by  the 
past.  We  find  the  Apostle  Paul  reijeatedly  mingling 
thanksgivings  with  his  prayers. 

The  blessings  for  which  we  should  be  thankful  are: 

1.  Temporal,  such  as  health,  food,  raiment,  rest,  etc. 

2.  Spiritual,  such  as  the  Bible,  ordinances,  the  Gospel 
and  its  blessings.  3.  Eternal,  or  the  enjoyment  of 
God  in  a  future  state.  Also  for  all  that  is  past, 
what  we  now  enjoy,  and  what  is  promised,  for 
private  and  public,  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
blessings,  for  prosperity,  and  even  adversity,  so  far 
as  rendered  subservient  to  our  good. 

The  excellency  of  this  duty  appears,  if  we  consider, 
1.  Its  antiiiuity:  it  existed  in  Paradise  before  Adam 
fell,  and  therefore  prior  to  the  graces  of  faith,  re- 
pentance, etc.  2.  Its  sphere  of  operation,  being  far 
beyond  many  other  graces  which  are  confined  to  time 
and  place.  3.  Its  felicit3-:  some  duties  are  painful, 
as  repentance,  conflict  with  sin,  etc.,  but  this  is  a 
source  of  sublime  pleasure.  4.  Its  reasonableness. 
And  5.  Its  perpetuity.  This  will  be  in  exercise 
forever,  when  other  graces  will  not  be  necessary,  as 
faith,  repentance,  etc. 

The  obligation  to  this  duty  arises:  1.  From  the 
relation  we  stand  in  to  God.  2.  The  Di\^ne  com- 
mand. 3.  The  promises  G<jd  has  made.  4.  The  ex- 
ample of  all  good  men.  5.  Our  unworthiness  of  the 
blessings  we  receive.  And  6.  The  prospect  of  eternal 
glory. 

The  Children  of  the  Church.  The  following 
propositions  embody  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  relation  of  the  children  of  the  Church, 
and  the  general  principles  which  should  govern  our 
dealing  with  them : — 

1.  The  children  of  Christian  believers,  as  well  as 
others,  are  by  nature  born  in  sin,  and  need  to  be  re- 
generated by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  their  ever- 
lasting salvation.     But 

2.  Under  the  providence  and  grace  of  God  they  are 
introduced,  through  their  parents'  faith,  into  the  vis- 
ible Church  of  Christ.  "  Xow  are  they  holy  ?"  says 
Paul.  They  are  in  their  birth  consecrated  to  God 
by  His  own  act.  They  have  as  much  right  to  be 
included  with  their  parents  in  the  census  of  the 
Church  as  in  that  of  the  State.  They  belong  to  the 
particular  congregation  in  which  their  parents  are 
enrolled.  Hence  a  list  of  the  b.aptized  members,  as 
well  asoftho  communicating  members,  should  be  kept 
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by  each  Session,  and  should  be  reported  from  year 
to  year.  When  parents  remove  from  one  cliarge  to 
another,  and  are  dismissed  and  recommended  as 
members,  their  children  should  also  receive  their  ap- 
propriate certificates.  They  have  a  divinely  •  estab- 
lislied  claim  on  the  care  and  consideration  of  the 
particular  church  in  which  their  lot  is  cast. 

3.  The  Church  relation  into  which  the  children  are 
thus  introduced  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  assunu'd 
on  a  profession  of  faith  by  adults.  It  entitles  them, 
first  and  at  once,  to  public  recognition  as  members 
of  the  church  by  the  administration  of  baptism,  the 
badge  of  that  relationship;  and,  then,  to  every  right 
or  pri\'ilege  as  soon  as  they  exhibit  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  it.  And  it  imposes  upon  them 
every  duty  which  is  assumed  by  a  profession  of  faith. 
Their  membership  is  as  direct  and  absolute,  though 
not  as  full,  as  that  of  the  adult  professor.  What  God 
imposes  is  no  less  authoritative  and  binding  than 
what  men  voluntarily  assume.  The  child  born  in 
the  United  States  comes  as  unequivocally  under  the 
laws  of  this  government,  with  its  duties  and  privi- 
leges, as  does  the  foreigner  who  voluntarily  emi- 
grates hither  and  applies  for  naturalization. 

4.  The  members  of  the  invisible  Church,  the  elect 
and  redeemed,  are  infallibly  known  only  to  God  ; 
but  as  a  credible  profession  of  faith  by  adults  raises 
the  belief,  at  the  bar  of  huuuin  judgment,  that  they 
belong  to  the  number,  so  tlie  birth  of  the  children 
of  believers  is  to  be  accepted  as  ground  for  the  belief 
that  they  also  are  in  the  number,  and  they  should  be 
regarded  and  treated  accordingly,  until  their  own 
deliberate  and  persistent  conduct  destroys  the  belief. 
They  should  be  taught  that  the  Father  loves  them ; 
that  Christ  has  redeemed  them ;  that  the  Spirit  is 


Dr.  Arnold  would  not  believe  that  his  Rugby  boys 
would  lie  to  him;  thereby  he  educated  them  in  truth- 
fulness. While  watching  against  the  development 
of  innate  sin  in  the  children  of  the  Church,  and  edu- 
cating them  under  the  fact  of  its  existence,  show 
them,  from  the  beginning,  that  they  are  not  consid- 
ered as  of  the  world,  that  you  do  not  act  on  the 
probability  of  their  willingly  living  in  iniquity,  but 
that  they  are  holy  in  state,  and  are  designed  to  be 
holy  in  heart  and  in  life,  and  tliat  to  live  otherwise 
will  be  shamefully  degrading  to  their  birthright,  and 
you  are  thereby  under  the  grace  of  God,  training 
them  as  the  heirs  of  heaven.     For 

5.  Such  nurture  and  admonition  will  ordinarily, 
if  not  invariably,  be  accompanied  Ijy  the  evidences 
of  regeneration. 

"  It  is  in  Zion  that  the  cliildren  of  the  Church  are 
born  to  newness  of  life.  Sinc-e  (Jod  has  promised  to 
be  their  God,  it  is  in  training  them  as  if  they  were 
his,  as  if  it  were  alone  congruous  with  their  position 
to  walk  as  his  children  in  faith,  love  and  all  holy 
obedience,  that  we  are  to  look  for  that  inworking 
Spirit  and  outworking  holiness,  commensurate  with 
their  years,  which  shall  seal  them  as  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty." 

They  cn«  7)P  regenerated  at  the  time  of  their  natural 
birth,  or  between  that  and  their  baptism,  or  at  the 
time  of  their  baptism,  or  afterwards. 

As  the  baptism  of  a  person  is,  according  to  our 
standards,  a  "  .^gn  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  of  his  engrafting  into  Christ,  of  regeneration, 
of  remission  of  sins,  and  of  his  giving  up  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  to  walk  in  ne^vness  of  life  ;" 
as  by  the  right  use  of  the  ordinance,  the  grace  prom- 
ised is  not  only  offered,  but  really  exhibited  and  eon- 


theirs  to  fit  them  for  the  holiness  and  happiness  ofthe    ferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  such  (whether  of  age 
glorious  presence  ;  and  that ' '  the  feelings,  acts,  habits  |  or  infants)  as  that  grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to 


and  manners  which  Christ  enjoins  alone  befit  their 
position,  as  truly  a.s  If  they  were  adult  professors." 

Sin  is  peculiarly  heinous  in  their  case.  The  obli- 
gations to  obedience  are  peculiarly  strong.  They 
should  be  made  to  feel  this  from  the  first. 

The  spirit  of  the  instruction  and  exhortations  which 
a  baptized  chOd  of  the  Church  should  receive  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  true  words  which  Frederick  William 
Robertson  uttered  in  a  sermon  that  contains  much 
untruth:  "You  are  God's  child.  And  now,  because 
you  are  His  child,  live  as  a  child  of  God;  be  redeemed 
from  the  life  of  evil,  which  is  false  to  your  nature, 
into  the  life  of  light  and  goodness,  which  is  the  truth 
of  your  being.  Scorn  all  that  is  mean;  hate  all  that 
is  false;  struggle  with  all  that  is  impure.  Love  what- 
soever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  certain 
that  God  is  on  your  side,  and  that  whatever  keeps 
you  from  Him  keeps  you  from  your  own  Father. 
Live  the  simple,  lofty  life  which  befits  an  heir  of 
immortality." 


the  counsel  of  God's  will,  in  his  appointed  time;" 
as  it  also  "  confirms  our  interest  in  Christ;  "  parents 
ought,  in  the  act  of  baptismal  presentation,  to  believe 
that,  even  then,  the  Spirit  of  God  can  exert  his 
mighty  power,  and  they  should,  with  a  strong  faith, 
wrestle  in  prayer  for  it.  We  do  not  believe  in  bap- 
tismal regeneration.  But  we  do  hold  to  the  possi- 
bility of  regeneration  at  the  time  of  baptism,  and 
faith  should  petition  earnestly  for  it. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  not  to  determine 
the  time  when  the  saving  change  is  produced  in  any 
soul,  but  to  deal  with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
out  the  evidences  and  effects  of  the  change. 

"  The  only  proper  evidence  of  a  work  ofthe  Spirit 
is  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  all  holy  dispositions  and 
conduct. "  The  theory  of  Christian  experience  which 
invariably  insists  iipon  knowing  the  day,  and  almost 
the  moment  of  regeneration,  is  unphilosophical,  un- 
scriptural  and  dangerous  in  its  practical  tendency. 
Especially  in  reference  to  the  children  ofthe  Church, 
we  should  proceed  upon  "the  po.ssibility  of  true 
Christian  feeling,  inwrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
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developed  gradually  by  Christian  nurture,  so  as 
sometimes  to  preclude  distinct  statements  of  any 
time  before  which  it  was  not,  or  of  the  manner  and 
order  of  its  progress  in  the  soul."  As  a  part  of  this, 
they  should  be  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  an  event  for  which  they 
ought  earnestly  to  seek  preparation  ;  and,  in  the 
words  of  our  Directory  for  "Worship,  "when  they 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  if  they  be  free  from 
scandal,  appear  sober  and  steady,  and  hare  sufficient 
knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's  body,  they  ought  to 
lie  informed  that  it  is  their  duty  and  privilege  to 
come  to  it."  They  have  no  right  to  take  a  seat  at 
the  sacred  board  if  they  are  ignorant,  if  they  have 
become  profane  or  scandalous,  or  if  they  are  secretly 
indulging  themselves  in  any  known  sin.  They  must 
show  that  they  have  become  sensible  of  their  lost 
and  helpless  state  by  sin,  and  are  dependent  upon 
the  atonement  of  Christ  for  pardon  and  acceptance 
with  God.  It  must  be  evident,  before  they  can 
properly  appear  as  ' '  worthy  receivers, ' '  that  they  are 
stri\"ing  to  lead  a  holy  and  godly  life.  The  officers 
of  the  church  should  examine  them  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge and  piety;  and  the  credible  evidences  of  a  change 
of  heart,  and  of  practical  religion  in  the  outward  life, 
should  be  iis  decided  as  those  which  are  demanded  of 
a  professing  convert  from  the  world.  The  essential 
qualifications  for  the  Supper  are  the  same  in  both 
classes.  But  the  Church  should  not  deal  with  its 
children  as  if  they  were  to  be  expected  first  tb  go  off 
from  it  in  active  sin,  and  then  be  suddenly  converted 
before  obeying  their  Lord's  command, 

6.  Nothing  but  a  known  death  in  continued  and 
unrepented  of  sin  .should  destroy  the  hope  that  a 
child  of  the  Church  is  a  saved  child  of  God. 

As,  when  an  adult  professor  falls  into  inconsisten- 
cies, we  do  not  hastily  conclude  that  he  is  a  hypo- 
critical or  false  professor,  and  unregenerate,  nor 
quickly  cast  him  out  of  the  Church,  but  follow  him 
with  the  earlier  processes  of  discipline,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  evoking  more  strongly  the  gracious  principle 
and  overcoming  the  remains  of  sin,  so  when  a  child 
of  the  Church  falls  into  sinful  acts,  under  suddeu 
temptation,  aud  through  the  original  depravity  of 
our  fallen  nature,  which  in  this  life  is  never  com- 
pletely overcome,  we  should  not  hastily  conclude 
that  he  is  certainly  unregenerate. 

As  nothing  but  the  outspoken  denial  of  his  pro- 
fession, or  a  persistent  and  flagrant  course  of  trans- 
gression which  points  to  total  apostiisy,  should  lead 
to  the  excommunication  of  a  professor;  nothing  but 
the  deliberate  cutting  off  of  themselves  can  place 
any  of  the  children  of  the  Church  out  of  its  province 
during  their  life. 

They  are  under  its  government  and  discipline  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  their  earlier  years 
this  must  be  exercised  mainly,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, through  their  parents;  not  exclusively,  for 
the  Church  has  its  direct  as  well  as  indirect  bearing 


on  them.  The  object  of  this  government  and  di.scipline 
is  hy  nurture  to  prevent  transgression  aud  by  neces- 
.sary  censures  to  correct  transgression.  The  baptized 
members  ought,  therefore,  to  be  followed  with  instruc- 
tion, advice,  warning,  rejiroof  and  remonstrance, 
and  by  suspension  from  the  various  privileges  of  the 
Church,  if  they  deliberately  refuse  to  yield  to  its 
obligations  when  they  reach  the  age  at  which  they 
can  luiderstand  them.  Our  Standards  assume  that 
those  who  come  to  "years  of  discretion"  indisposed 
or  unqualified  to  sit  at  the  sacred  table,  should  he 
.specially  dealt  \vith,  so  as  to  make  them  feel  that 
this  is  in  itself  a  grievous  sin,  and  to  constrain  them 
to  seek  the  preparation  of  the  heart  without  which, 
if  not  fitted  to  commune  with  the  Lord  at  the  feast, 
they  are  still  less  prepared  to  meet  him  in  judgment. 
' '  Baptized  members  have  no  right  to  come  to  com- 
munion until  they  make  a  profession  of  personal 
faith.  Until  they  do  this  they  are  like  citizens  under 
age,  with  their  rights  held  in  suspension,  as  a  just 
punishment  for  their  refusal  to  believe.  These  sus- 
pended rights  are  those  of  communing,  and  having 
their  children  baptized.  (Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  Com.  on 
Coiif.  47.5.) 

But  it  would  be  a.ssuming  a  gi'eat  responsibility  for 
any  oflicers  in  the  visible  Church  to  excommunicate  a 
person  who,  by  his  birth,  had  been  placed  in  the 
organization,  and  by  that  act  of  excommunication  to 
declare  that  the  presumption  of  his  being  among  the 
redeemed  is  finally  destroyed.  God  alone,  who  places 
the  child  in  the  Church,  can  remove  him  from  it. 

It  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  failure  to  make 
this  Scriptural  ideal  the  actual  of  the  Church  in  its 
dealings,  and  the  dealings  of  parents  with  the  young, 
which  jiroduces  the  apparent  godlessne.ss  that  may  be 
found  among  the  children  of  the  covenant.  Its  actvi- 
alization  in  the  education  of  the  home,  the  school, 
and  the  congregation,  would,  under  God's  covenant 
promise,  predominantly  exhibit  the  children  holy  in 
life,  as  well  as  holy  in  consecration. — R.  31.  Patterson, 
D.  D. 

The  Chtirch  and  the  Ministry.  {Sermon 
preaeJied  hi)  the  Rev.  Howard  Crosliy,  D.  D.,  before  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  1883,  on  Eph.  iv,  12  :  "For  the 
edifying  of  the  hody  of  Christ.")  Apostles,  prophets, 
evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers  are  given  to  the 
Church  by  Christ,  to  edify  His  body.  That  is  the 
divine  declaration.  This  edification  is  the  ultimate 
aim  of  this  divine  gift  to  the  Church.  The  adjustr- 
ment  (knlartismos)  of  the  saints  and  the  ministerial 
work  among  them,  mentioned  in  this  same  clause, 
are  subsidiary  ends.  It  becomes,  then,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  tlie  Christian  minister  to  understand 
what  the  edifictrtion  of  Christ's  body  is,  that  he  may 
regulate  his  own  life  and  conduct  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  plan ;  for  we  are  all  sadly  aware  that,  when 
God  gives  gifts  to  His  Church  in  the  form  of  human 
agents,  the  divine  favor  may  be  greatly  thwarted  by 
the  unfaithfulness  of  the  agents. 
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1.  The  body  of  Christ  is  the  Church.  This  we  are 
expressly  told.  "He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the 
Church"  (Col.  i,  18);  "the  Church,  which  is  his 
body"  (Eph.  i,  22,  23).  The  figure  is  readily  inter- 
preted. It  is  one  of  life,  unity  in  variety,  and  mutual 
dependence  of  meniljership,  and,  above  all,  of  union 
with  a  guarding  ami  governing  head.  But  the  Head, 
which  is  Christ,  is  invisible.  So  also  is  the  body. 
To  have  an  invisible  head  and  a  visible  body  would 
be  contrary  to  the  symmetry  of  the  figure.  The 
Church  that  is  Christ's  body  is  an  invisible  Church. 
That  is,  it  cannot  be  seen  and  measured  by  the  world 
from  any  outward  signs,  any  more  than  Christ  can  so 
be  seen  and  measured.  The  whole  worth  and  value 
of  the  Chnrfh  is  so  completely  the  worth  and  value 
of  Christ  tliat  the  Church  and  Christ  are  identified 
in  some  representations.  The  temple  on  Jloriah  was 
a  type  of  Christ,  as  our  Saviour  showed  when  He 
said:  "  Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days  I  will 
build  it  up."  But  the  temple  was  also  a  type  of 
Christ's  Church,  for  the  Church  is  represented  as 
' '  built  ui^ou  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  grand  sub- 
foundation,  in  whom  all  the  building,  fitly  framed 
together,  groweth  unto  a  holy  temple."  This  com- 
plete temple  is  perfect  for  the  eternity  of  heaven.  It 
can  have  no  flaw  in  it.  Hence  its  identification  with 
Christ  himself.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  is  a  spiritual 
Church  that  is  signified.  To  suppose  that  this  tem- 
ple, or  this  body,  signifying  the  Church,  is  a  visible 
thing — what  we  call  the  visible  Church — is  to  con- 
found all  the  imagery  used  by  the  divine  reve- 
lator.  The  body  of  Christ  is  not  a  visible  collection 
of  men  and  women,  who  may  call  themselves  a 
church,  nor  is  it  an  historical  visibility  which 
inherits  outwardly  the  name  of  church.  That 
external  church  existed  when  a  nation  was  selected 
by  God  to  hear  His  oracles,  but  when  the  Church 
becaiiie  the  body  of  Christ  it  became  invisible,  and 
had  no  external  outline.  Men  had  to  be  treated  by 
ministry  and  ordinances  in  an  external  way.  Rules 
and  methods  had  to  be  established  for  these  external 
ordinances.  Our  bodily  condition  and  men's  inability 
to  read  the  soul  rendered  this  necessary ;  but  all  this 
did  not  alter  the  spiritual  character  of  Christ's  true 
Church,  to  whom  the  promises  were  made.  The 
spiritual  Church  had  to  take  on  a  material  form,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  we  see  how  from  the  beginning 
the  apostles  were  careful  to  make  as  little  as  possible 
of  these  material  forms,  that  the  spiritual  character 
might  be  most  prominent  in  the  thoughts  and  etforts 
of  God's  people.  It  was  human  weakness  and 
human  sin  that  magnified  the  material  Ibrms,  that 
erected  hierarchies,  made  long  metaphysical  creeds 
which  cursed  all  who  would  not  adopt  them,  multi- 
plied ceremonies  and  insisted  on  a  compact  and  con- 
solidated unity  of  outward  shape,  by  means  of  which 
all  spirituality  was  lost,  and  the  .so-called  Church 
became  the  devil's  own  net  to  catch  and  ruin  souls. 


The  visible  Church  was  in  that  ])eriod  not  the  white 
horse  of  purity,  carrying  the  Saviour  as  the  crowned 
conqueror,  but  the  livid  horse  of  corruption,  carrying 
death,  and  leading  the  polluted  host  of  Hades.  Such 
a  Church  was  not  the  body  of  Christ  in  any  sense. 
The  body  of  Christ,  in  all  those  evil  days,  as  now, 
was  composed  solely  of  those  who  exercised  a  true 
and  humble  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  They  only  were 
the  people  of  God,  and  to  them  only  belonged  the 
jiromises.  With  this  view  of  the  Church,  we  see 
how  erroneous  is  our  common  use  of  the  word  Church 
history.  We  apply  it  to  the  history  of  outward 
organization,  no  matter  how  utterly  corrupt,  which 
is  not  the  history  of  Christ's  Church  at  all,  but  the 
history  of  Satan's  burlesque.  Church  history  has 
yet  to  be  written.  It  will  be  the  tracing  of  the 
course  of  piety  from  the  apostolic  day,  and  will  have 
very  little  to  do  with  thrones  and  cathedrals.  It 
will  treat  of  humble  corners  and  persecuted  saints, 
who  were  styled  heretics,  and  of  simple,  self-denying 
souls  who  hated  show  and  prevailed  in  prayer.  A 
large  part  of  what  is  called  Church  history  treats  of 
the  falsehood  which  wore  the  name  of  truth,  and 
gives  the  history  of  corrupt  human  institutions 
which  sacrilegiously  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
divine  promises.  This  false  notion  of  Church  history 
has  helped  to  emphasize  externals  in  the  minds 
of  many  and  to  perpetuate  the  evil.  It  has  given  rise 
to  debate  on  succession  and  rubric  and  rite,  to  the 
exclusion  of  spiritual  life,  and  has  overshadowed  God's 
truth  with  architectural  splendors  and  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries.  We  need  to  go  back  to  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ,  from  which  the  apostle  shows 
!  us  how  easy  it  is  to  be  corrupted.  We  need  to  know 
Christ  no  more  att^'r  the  flesh.  We  need  to  know  that 
Christ's  body  partakes  of  Christ's  life  and  purity, 
and  is  not  a  deeiying  carcass.  We  need  to  distin- 
guish between  the  true  and  the  false,  and  to  be 
assured  that  greed  and  display  and  sensuality  cannot 
be  sanctified  by  a  mere  name.  The  outward  organi- 
zations which  we  are  obliged  to  have  for  the  sake  of 
order  may  contain  false  members,  bad  fish  with  good, 
tares  with  the  wheat,  but  the  spiritual  Church,  the 
only  true  Church,  the  Church  which  is  Christ's  mys- 
tical (or  hidden)  body,  can  have  no  such  members. 
To  any  outward  organization  we  can  be  loyal  only  so 
long  as  it  is  conformable  to  the  life  of  the  spiritual 
Church.  When  it  proves  false  to  that  life,  its  aban- 
donment is  our  duty,  when  our  prote.st  cannot  rectify 
the  evil.  All  such  action  should,  of  course,  be  .sober, 
well  weighed,  and  prayerful,  not  nish,  impulsive  and 
captious:  but  no  con.servatism  will  justify  our  con- 
tinuance in  a  corrupt  organization  which  calls  itself 
the  Cnmrcli.  This  would  not  be  to  edify,  but  to  de- 
stroy the  body  of  Cluist.  Because  the  body  of  Christ 
has  an  earthly  habitat,  there  is  a  constant  danger  of 
error  concerning  it;  and  laws,  methods  and  persons 
may  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  that  body  which 
have  no  real  and  legitimate  connection  with  it.  They 
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have  l)een  iiuposcti  by  i)ri(le,  selfishness  and  I'anivti- 
cism,  upon  the  outward  organization,  and  obtain  the 
current  title  of  "  eeolesi:istical."  Even  with  the  old 
Jewish  C'hureh,  which  had  a  national  element,  God 
was  continually  expostulatin};,  because  they  thought 
their  churchship  dwelt  in  the  nation  and  that  the 
national  life  was  thus  the  godly  life.  So,  since  Messiah 
came,  the  corresponding  error  of  confounding  the 
outward  church  with  the  body  of  Christ  has  led  to 
the  fearful  enormities  both  in  creed  and  conduct 
which  have  crushed  the  lives  of  saints  in  cruel  bond- 
age and  driven  lofty  minds  into  skeiiticism  and  infi- 
delity. 

It  is  for  us,  as  Christians  and  Christian  teachers,  to 
keep  the  distinction  now  dwelt  upon  constantly  be- 
fore our  minds,  and  to  make  all  our  ecclesiastical 
machinery  as  simple  as  possible  and  thoroughly  con- 
formed to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  We  should  be 
jealous  of  any  magnification  of  outward  ceremony, 
as  in  such  case  only  providing  perches  where  world- 
llncss  can  roost,  and  should  emphasize  the  life  hid 
■with  Christ  in  God,  as  the  characteristic  of  the  true 
believer.  We  should,  so  far  from  imitating  the  ritual 
of  the  old  Jewish  Church,  be  thankful  that  we  are 
freed  from  those  ( then )  necessary  fetters  which  led 
to  spiritual  lameness  and  the  turning  of  many  out 
of  the  way  of  God.  The  divine  authority  for  a  typical 
ritual  before  Christ  is  the  divine  authority  for  its 
abolition  after  Christ.  The  aid.  to  faith  which  was 
found  in  the  ancient  ceremony  is  now  found  far 
more  fully  in  the  di%-ine  record  of  the  life  and  death 
and  teachings  of  the  long-expected  Messiah,  and  this 
aid,  moreover,  is  free  from  the  perils  which  of  neces- 
sity, as  human  nature  is  constituted,  were  attiiched  to 
the  former. 

II.  Having  now  glanced  at  the  spiritual  character 
of  Christ's  body,  the  Church,  let  us  consider  what 
the  edification  of  this  Church  must  be. 

Edification  is  building.  The  Greek  oikodome  is  the 
Latin  eilificaiio. 

The  spiritual  Church  is  represented  as  a  temple 
built  on  Christ,  the  apostles  and  prophets  forming 
the  first  courses  of  a.scending  stones.  It  will  be  a 
complete  .structure,  when,  with  the  shouts  of  "  Grace, 
grace!"  the  top  stone  will  be  laid  on  the  heavenly 
towers,  and  the  Redeemer  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul  and  be  satisfied.  Our  te.xt  declares  that  the 
Christian  minister's  aim  is  to  be  the  development  of 
this  spiritual  temple.  He  is  to  be  the  agent  of  the 
divine  grace,  the  co-worker  with  God  in  rearing  the 
holy  and  eternal  fane.     We  rightly  then  infer: — 

(1)  That  he  is  not  to  seek  to  please  men,  but 
God.  The  Church  is  not  a  human  but  a  divine  idea. 
Its  growth  to  perfection  is  the  divine  end  to  be 
accomplished  by  divine  means,  although  man  may 
administer  them.  It  is  God's  good  and  holy  pleasure 
that  the  minister  of  Christ  subserves;  with  which 
man's  pleasure  (unless  sanctified)  is  never  in  ac- 
cord.    Hence  the  minister  is  not  to  confer  with  flesh 


and  blood,  but  with  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  in 
the  performance  of  his  sacred  work.  He  will  take 
godly  men  into  his  counsel,  men  who  know  the  Word 
and  Spirit;  but  he  will  refuse  the  advice  of  worldly 
men,  who  have  no  spiritual  discernment  and  know 
nothing  of  the  mind  of  Christ. 

(2)  We  infer  that  he  is  not  to  seek  an  external  de- 
velopment. That  there  will  be  an  external  develop- 
ment, a  movement  and  growth  visible  to  the  world 
from  a  true  .spiritual  upbuilding,  is  undoubtedly  true, 
but  the  mind  of  the  minister  should  be  on  the 
spiritual  upbuilding,  and  no  thought  of  how  the 
thing  will  look  should  enter  his  head,  except  as 
a  subordinate  matter  of  decency  and  order.  The  in- 
crea.sed  knowledge  of  divine  things  in  his  people,  and 
the  addition  to  that  people  of  souls  converted  from 
the  world,  should  be  the  one  goal  (in  two  forms)  of 
his  aim  and  energy.     And 

(3)  We  infer  that  he  is  a  teacher  of  morals  only 
as  morals  are  connected  with  the  heart  renewed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  He  is  not  a  civilizer,  but  a  Chris- 
tiauizer.  He  is  a  philosopher,  only  so  far  forth  as  a 
prophet  of  God  is  a  philosopher.  He  is  not  a  former 
of  theories,  or  a  metaphysician,  but  a  preacher  of 
Christ  to  make  soitls  Christly  by  bringing  them  into 
personal  connection  with  Christ.  He  is  not  a  Pyth- 
agoras or  a  Francis  of  Assisi,  with  systems  and  rules 
to  correct  living,  but  a  voice  ambassadorial  from  God 
to  offer  life  in  Christ,  which  will,  when  accepted, 
make  its  own  rules.  To  consider  the  minister  of 
Christ  ;is  a  mere  teacher  of  morals  is  to  degrade  him 
from  the  high  position  to  which  his  calling  gives  him 
a  claim.  He  is  not  called  to  edify  society,  but  to 
edify  the  body  of  Christ.  That  society  should  be 
benefited  by  his  edification  is  to  be  expected,  but 
nevertheless  the  minister's  work  is  on  a  far  higher 
plane. 

With  these  inferences  from  our  text  we  may  draw 
a  few  practical  applications  : — 

(1)  The  preaching  of  a  Christian  minister  is  not  to 
be  of  the  same  stufi'  or  for  the  same  end  as  a  lycenm 
lecture.  The  object  and  material  of  the  two  are  as 
far  asunder  as  the  poles.  If  a  congregation  is  gathered 
by  a  minister  to  be  instructed  in  history  or  science, 
the  instructing  is  not  preaching,  and  the  minister  is 
not  exercising  his  calling.  Much  more  is  this  ti'ue 
of  the  minister  who  seeks  to  amuse.  The  use  of  the 
pulpit  for  such  a  purpose  is  the  betrayal  of  a  high 
trust  and  the  polluting  of  holy  things.  The  Church 
is  by  these  means  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the 
world,  and,  with  the  circus  and  theatre,  poses  before 
the  reporter  and  the  newspaper.  God's  judgments 
begin  at  his  own  house,  and  when  the  crisis  comes 
the  fearful  whirlwind  of  his  indignation  will  sweep 
away  those  who  have  trifled  with  the  holy  oflice  of 
the  ministry  and  courted  the  applause  of  the  vulgar. 
The  preacher  has  the  Word  of  God  as  his  inexhausti- 
ble armory,  and  from  thatiWurce  he  is  to  find  weapons 
fitted  for  every  assault  ujion  the  soul  of  man.     He  is 
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to  substitute  nothing  for  that  Word.  The  preacher 
who  wanders  away  from  tlio  Bible  for  a  theme  de- 
clares by  that  act  his  utter  uulitness  for  his  duties, 
and  practically  allies  himself  with  the  philosophers 
of  ethical  culture  or  the  moral  teachers  of  the  his- 
trionic profession.  The  revelation  of  God's  grace  in 
Jesus  Christ — this  is  the  one  theme  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  a  theme  which  has  infinite  variety  of  pre- 
sentation in  its  exclusive  unity. 

(2)  The  worship  of  a  Christian  congregation  should 
be  as  simple  as  is  consistent  with  decency  and  order, 
the  two  i)riuciples  inculcated  in  extj-rnals  by  the 
Word.  Any  adornment  of  the  building  which  should 
naturally  call  the  attention  from  the  worship  should 
be  avoided.  The  supposed  aids  to  faith  are  too  often 
only  aids  to  artistic  enjoyment  and  complete  estoppels 
to  spiritual  contemplation.  A  choir  of  singers  who 
are  listened  to  for  their  sweet  sounds  is  a  complete 
bar  to  worship.  A  minister  who  calls  in  this  accessory 
in  order  t«  fill  his  church  has  relinquished  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  has  become  a 
pleascr  of  men.  There  are  fit  places  for  the  ear 
and  mind  to  be  enchanted  with  exquisite  music, 
but  the  Church  of  Christ  is  not  one  of  them. 
Let  us  leave  to  the  Apostate  Church  of  Kome  the 
transformation  of  the  places  of  holy  convocation 
into  picture  galleries  and  concert  halls,  and  keep 
our  holy  places  for  a  spiritual  service.  The  great 
need  of  the  Christian  soul  is  a  more  constant  con- 
templation of  the  unseen  and  eternal  realities,  and 
the  [Esthetic  sense  is  a  trap  where  the  contemplation  is 
arrested  and  external  beauty  is  taken  for  heavenly 
truth.  The  assthetic  Christian  is  the  hardest  to 
edify,  for  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  present 
attainments;  since,  confounding  art  with  Christ,  and 
its  enjoj'ment  for  spirituality,  he  has  reached  a  high  ' 
grade  of  piety.  All  this  is  accomplished  in  him  j 
most  subtilely,  and  he  has  no  suspicion  even  of  his  ' 
self-deception.  It  is  for  the  reason  of  this  insidious  I 
character  of  the  peril,  that  we  who  are  ministers  of 
Clrrist  should  be  careful  not  to  foster  the  world's  de- 
mand for  artistic  display  in  our  churches;  and  should 
strive  to  preserve  a  pure  spiritual  worship  in  the  use 
of  those  simple  appliances  which  do  not  divert  the 
mind,  either  by  excessive  adornment  on  the  one  side, 
or  by  baldness  and  deformity  on  the  other. 

(3)  The  body  of  Christ  being  a  spiritual  body,  and 
its  edificiition  being  the  promotion  of  spiritual  life, 
the  example  of  the  minister,  whose  great  duty  is  to 
edify  the  body  of  Christ,  should  be  an  example  of 
godly  living.  Any  habit  or  manner  which  suggests 
to  the  world  a  hypocritical  life  .should  be  avoided, 
even  though  the  inference  be  a  false  one.  The  min- 
ister should  have  the  respect  of  all,  as  an  honest  and 
true  man.  To  the  believer  he  should  be  known  as  a 
man  whose  walk  is  close  with  God.  Trifling  with 
sacred  things  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it;  irreverent 
uses  of  the  holy  name  of  God ;  intimacies  with  men  of 
marked    worldliness;    identification   with     worldly 


society  in  its  system  of  gaiety  and  self-indulgence; 

engagement  in  money  speculation — these  utt<-rly 
cancel  the  value  of  a  preacher's  preaching,  and  lea<i 
the  mass  of  men  to  coiLsider  him  a  hypocrite,  and  to 
look  upon  the  ministry  as  a  mere  technical  profession, 
like  that  of  the  stage. 

In  order  that  the  Christian  minister  should  appear 
a  true  and  godly  man,  he  must  he.  a  true  and  godly 
man.  There  must  be  no  effort  at  acting.  He  should 
have  tastes  so  pure  and  a  mind  so  high  that  the 
allurements  and  opinions  of  the  world  should  alike 
be  unobserved  by  him.  He  should  be  immersed  in 
the  Word  of  God  and  instant  in  prayer,  with  heaven's 
light  upon  his  soul,  seeking  in  his  whole  life  to  shed 
that  heavenly  light  upon  the  souls  of  others.  Such  a 
life  in  a  Christian  minister  will  always  make  his 
ministry  effective  in  the  edification  of  the  body  of 
Christ. 

I  have  now,  brethren,  briefly  sketched  a  view  of 
the  Church  as  suggested  by  our  text.  It  is  not  a 
popular  view.  The  popular  view  would  have  a  large 
amount  of  ecclesiiisticism  and  worldliness  contained 
in  it.  But  Chri.st  never  intended  his  Church  to  be 
popular.  It  could  only  be  popular  when  a  holy  heart 
and  a  holy  life  are  popular.  The  world  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  sfaige  of  sentiment.  It  will  only  reach 
it  by  conversion,  and  then  jjopularity  will  be  a  mark 
of  the  truth.  But  now  it  is  not  so.  The  world,  rep- 
resented by  its  literature,  has  no  relish  for  holiness. 
A  true  church  will  surely  be  unpopular,  and  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  cater  to  tlie  popular  taste  will 
always  have  a  sneer  ready  for  its  faithful  ministry 
and  ministrations.  Our  danger  is  lest  ministers  of 
Christ  should  forget  themselves  and  forget  their  holy 
mission,  and  attempt  some  practical  compromise  with 
the  scoffing  world.  Wealth,  refinement,  society, 
political  i^osition,  are  all  heavy  weights  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  scale,  and  it  is  only  a  self-denying  godli- 
ness that  can  outweigh  them  and  keep  the  Christian 
minister  in  his  God-appointed  place  as  the  edifier  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  May  God  grant  unto  us  the  fervor 
of  Paul  and  the  courage  of  Elijah  in  maintaining  the 
truth  of  Christ  against  the  oppositions  and  entice- 
ments alike  which  Satan  is  ever  preparing,  to  de- 
stroy therewith  the  spirituality  of  the  Church. 
Neheraiah  and  his  co-laborers  had  Sanballats  mthout 
Jerusalem,  and  Noadiah  within,  but  yet  the  wall 
went  up  to  completion,  while  the  zealous  workmen 
held  each  a  trowel  in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in  the 
other.  And  so  shall  the  Church  of  Christ  (His  own 
spiritual  body)  be  edified  to  its  completion,  notwith- 
standing foe.s  without  and  foes  within,  by  its  faithful 
ministry  teaching  on  one  hand  the  revealed  truth  of 
Scripture,  and  resisting  on  the  other  the  insidious 
assaults  of  masked  enemies. 

The  Confession  of  Faith.  The  Westminster 
A.ssembly  of  Divines  who  were  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  forms  a 
material  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  PrcsByterian 
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Church  in  this  country,  were  men  alike  distinguished 
for  their  piety  and  erudition.  In  every  part  of  the 
work  the  evidences  of  their  extreme  caution  and  wis- 
dom are  apparent.  All  the  doctrines  admitted  into 
It  were  subjected  to  the  severe  test  of  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith,  and  the  phraseology  in  which 
they  were  clothed  w:is  chosen  with  the  nicest  dis- 
criiuiuation.  While  the  matter  is  remarkably  con- 
densed, the  style  is  so  lucid  as  seldom  to  justify  con- 
troversy as  to  its  true  meaning  and  intent.  Its  chief 
excellence,  however,  is  that  it  presents  a  scheme  of 
doctrine  which  is  admirably  perfect  and  consistent 
with  itself,  while  in  each  particular  it  confidently 
appeals  to  the  Word  of  God  for  its  confirmation.  The 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly 
(a  brief  historical  sketch  of  which  is  given  under  the 
head — Catechisms,  Larger  and  Shorter),  for  the  com- 
position of  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Hoyle,  Dr.  Gouge  and  Messrs.  Herle, 
Gataker,  Tuckney,  Reynolds  and  Vines,  at  first 
wrought  at  the  work  of  preparing  the  Confession  and 
Catechisms  simultaneously.  "After  some  progress 
had  been  made  with  both,  the  Assembly  resolved  to 
finish  the  Confession  first,  and  then  to  construct  the 
Catechism  on  its  model. ' '  They  presented  in  a  body 
the  finished  Confession  to  Parliament,  December  3d, 
164(5,  when  it  was  recommitted,  that  the  "Assembly 
should  attach  tlu'ir  marginal  notes  to  prov&  every 
part  of  it  by  Scripture. ' '  They  finally  reported  it  as 
finished,  with  full  Scripture  proofs  of  each  separate 
proposition  attached,  April  29th,  1647. 

The  Shorter  Catechism  was  finished  and  reported 
to  Parliament,  November  5th,  1647,  and  the  Larger 
Catechism  April  14th,  1648.  On  the  22d  of  March, 
1648,  a  conference  was  held  between  the  two  Houses, 
to  compare  their  opinions  respecting  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  the  result  of  which  is  thus  stated  by 
Rush  worth  : — 

"  The  Commons  this  day  (March  23d),  at  a  confer- 
ence, presented  the  Lords  with  a  Confession  of  Faith 
piissed  by  them,  with  some  alterations  (especially  con- 
cerning questions  of  discipline),  \'iz. :  That  they  do 
agree  with  Their  Lordships,  and  so  with  the  A.ssembly, 
in  the  doctrinal  part,  and  desire  the  same  may  be 
made  public,  that  this  kingdom  and  all  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Christendom  may  see  the  Parliament  of 
England  differ  not  in  doctrine." — Hetheriiigtoii's 
History  of  the  Westminster  Asseinhl!/,  p.  245. 

The  Confession  of  Faith,  Directory  of  Public 
Worship  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  were 
all  ratified  by  the  Scotch  General  Assembly  as  soon  as 
the  several  parts  of  the  work  were  concluded  at 
Westminster. 

The  original  Synod  of  our  American  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  year  1729  solemnly  adopted  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  as  "The  Confession  of 
Faith  of  tliis  Church."     The  record  is  as  follows  : — 

"  All  the  ministers  of  Synod   now  present,  which 


were  eighteen  in  number,  except  one,  that  declared 
himself  not  prepared  (but  who  gave  his  assent  at  the 
next  meeting),  after  proposing  all  the  scruples  any  of 
them  had  to  make  against  any  articles  and  expres- 
sions in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Assembly  of  divines 
at  Westminster,  have  unanimously  agreed  in  the 
solution  of  those  scruples,  and  in  declaring  the 
said  Confession  and  Catechisms  to  be  the  confession 
of  their  faith,  except  only  some  clauses  in  the  twen- 
tieth and  twenty-third  chapters,  '  concerning  the  civil 
magistrate.' 

The  following  are  the  passages  in  the  Westminster 
Coni'ession  which  are  altered  in  our  Confession: 
Chap,  x.x,  sec.  4,  of  certain  offenders  it  is  said, 
"they  may  be  proceeded  against  by  the  censures  of 
the  Church,  and  by  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate." Chap,  xxiii,  sec.  3,  "  The  civil  magistrate 
may  not  assume  to  himself  the  administration  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments,  or  the  power  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  yet  he  hath  authority,  and 
it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order  that  unity  and  peace  be 
preserved  in  the  Church,  that  the  truth  of  God  be 
kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and 
heresies  be  suppressed,  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in 
worship  and  discipline  prevented  or  reformed,  and 
all  ordinances  of  God  duly  settled,  administered  and 
observed.  For  the  better  etfecting  whereof  he  hath 
power  to  call  synods,  to  be  present  at  them,  and  to 
provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted  in  them  be 
according  to  the  mind  of  God." 

In  the  act  preliminary  to  the  Adopting  Act,  the 
General  Synod,  whilst  in  the  act  of  enforcing  the 
adoption  of  the  Confession  upon  otfice-bearers,  yet  in 
regard  to  private  members  declares  itself  willing  to 
"admit  to  fellowship  in  sacred  ordinances  all  such  as 
we  have  grounds  to  believe  Christ  will  at  last  admit 
to  the  kiugtlom  of  heaven."  See  Book  i,  J  7.  In 
1839,  the  General  Assembly  put  forth  a  similar  .state- 
ment.    See  Book  vii,  |  2,  b. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  the  insertion  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  an  Encyclopiedia  of  American 
Presbyterianism. 

THE    CONFESSION    OF    FAITH. 

CHAPTER   I. — OF  THE    HOLY    SCRIPTl'RE. 

.\lthnug:h  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  works  of  creation  and 
providence,  do  so  far  manifest  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of 
God,  as  to  leave  men  inexcusable  ;^  yet  are  they  not  8ul!icient  to 
give  that  linowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  will,  which  is  necessary 
unto  salvation;^  therefore  it  pleased  the  Lord,  at  sundry  times,  and 
in  divers  manners,  to  reveal  himself,  and  to  decl.ire  that  his  will 
unto  his  church;'  and  afterwards  for  the  better  preserving  and 
propagating  of  the  truth,  and  for  the  more  sure  establishment  and 
comfort  of  the  church  against  the  corruption  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
malice  of  Satan  and  of  the  world,  to  commit  the  same  wholly  unto 
writing;*  which  maketh  the  Holy  Scripture  to  be  most  necessary;* 
those  former  ways  of  (iod's  revealing  his  will  unto  his  people  being 
now  ceased.* 

»  Rom.  ii,  14,  18.  '  1  Cor.  vi,  21.  '  Ileb.  i.  1.  «  Luke  i,  3,  4. 
'  -1  Tim.  iii,  15.     «  Heb.  i,  1,  2. 
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II.  Under  the  name  of  Holy  ScripUire,  or  the  Word  of  God 
written,  are  now  contained  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  which  are  these: — 

OF  THE   OLD  TESTAMENT. 


Genesis. 

Chronicles,  II. 

Daniel. 

Exudus. 

Ezra. 

Hosea. 

Leviticus. 

Nehemiah. 

Joel. 

Numbers. 

Esther. 

AmoB. 

Deuteronomy. 

Job. 

Obadiah. 

JoBluia. 

Psalms. 

Jonah. 

Judges. 

Proverbs. 

Micah. 

Kuth. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Nabum. 

Samuel,  T. 

The  Sung  of  Songs. 

HabakkuK 

Samuel,  II. 

Isaiah. 

Zeptianiah 

Kings,  I. 

Jeremiah. 

Haggai. 

Kings,  II. 

Lamentations. 

Zechariah 

Chronicles,  I. 

Ezekiel. 

Malaclii. 

The  Gospels  ac- 
cording to 

Matthew. 

Mark. 

Luke. 

John. 

The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

Paul's  Epistles — 
To  the  Romans. 

Corinthians,  I. 

Corinthians,  II. 


or  THE   NEW  TESTAME.VT. 

Galatians. 
Ephesians. 
Philippians. 
Colossians. 
Thessalonians,  I. 
Thessalonians,  II. 
To  Timothy,  I. 
To  Timothy,  II. 
To  Titus. 
To  Philemon. 
The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 


The  Epistle  of 

James. 
The   first,  and 
second  Epis- 
tles of  Peter. 
The  first  second 
and  third  Epis- 
tles of  John. 
The  Epistle   of 
Jude. 
The  Revelation. 


All  which  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  to  be  the  rule  of  faith 
andlifi'i 
1  Eph.  ii,  20. 

III.  The  books  commonly  called  Apocrypha,  not  being  of  divine 
inspiration,  are  no  part  of  tlie  canon  of  the  Scripture ;  and  there- 
fore are  of  no  authority  in  the  Church  of  God,  nor  to  be  any  other- 
wise approved,  or  made  use  of,  than  other  human  writings.* 

1  Luke  xxiv,  27,  44. 

IV.  The  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  for  which  it  ought  to 
be  believed  and  obeyed,  dependeth  not  upon  the  testimony  of  any 
man  or  cluirch,  t)ut  wholly  upon  God  (who  is  truth  itaelf),  the 
author  thereof;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received,  because  it  is  the 
word  of  Gixl.* 

1  2  Tim.  iii,  10. 

v.  We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the  testimony  of  the  church 
to  an  high  and  reverent  esteem  for  the  Holy  Scripture;^  and  the 
heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty 
of  tlie  style,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole 
(which  is  to  give  all  glory  to  God),  the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the 
only  way  of  man's  salvation,  the  many  other  incomparable  excel- 
lencies, and  the  entire  perfection  thereof,  are  arguments  whereby  it 
doth  abundantly  evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God ;  yet  notwith- 
standing, our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible  truth, 
and  divine  authority  thereof,  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  word  in  our  hearts.* 

1  1  Tim.  iii,  15.     «  1  John  ii,  20,  27. 

VI.  The  whole  counsel  of  God,  concerning  all  things  necessary 
fur  his  iiwn  gh-ry,  man's  salvation,  faith, and  life,  is  either  expressly 
set  down  in  Scripture,  or  t)y  good  and  necessary  consequence  may 
be  dedmred  from  Scripture:  unto  which  nothing  at  any  time  is  to 
he  added,  whether  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit,  or  traditions  of 
men.*  Nevertheless,  we  acknowledge  the  inward  illumination  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  necessary  for  the  saving  understanding  of 
such  things  as  are  revealed  in  the  word  ;^  and  that  there  are  some 
circumstances  concerning  the  worsliip  of  God,  and  government  of 
the  church,  common  to  human  actions  and  societies,  which  are  to  be 
ordered  by  the  light  of  nature  and  Christian  prudence,  according  tu 
the  general  rules  of  the  word,  wliich  are  always  to  bo  observed.* 
»  2  Tim.  iii,  IG,  17.    =  John  vi,  4.\     =>  1  Cor.  xi,  13, 14. 


YII.  All  things  in  Scripture  are  not  alike  plain  in  themselves,  nor 
alike  clear  unto  all ;»  yet  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  be 
known,  believed  and  observed,  for  salvation,  are  so  clearly  prf>- 
pounded  and  opened  in  some  place  of  Scripture  or  other,  that  not 
only  the  learned,  but  the  unlearned,  in  a  due  use  of  the  ordinary 
means,  may  attain  unto  a  sufficient  understanding  of  them.' 
1  2  Pet.  iii,  16.     =»  pg.^.  cxix,  105, 130. 

VIII.  The  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  (which  was  the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  God  of  old'),  and  tlie  New  Testament  in 
Greek  (which  at  tlie  time  of  the  writing  of  it  was  most  generally 
known  to  the  nations),  being  immediately  inspired  by  God,  and  by 
his  singular  care  and  providence  kept  pure  in  all  ages,  are  there- 
fore autlientical  ;^  BO  as  in  all  controversies  of  religion  tlie  church 
is  finally  to  appeal  unto  them.=*  But  because  these  original  tongues 
are  not  known  to  all  the  people  of  God  who  have  right  unto  and  . 
interest  in  the  Scriptures,  and  are  commanded,  in  the  fear  of  God, 
to  read  and  search  themj^  therefore  they  are  to  be  translated  into 
the  vulgar  language  of  every  nation  unto  which  they  C()nK',"*  that 
the  word  of  God  dwelling  plentifully  in  all,  they  may  worship  liim 
in  an  acceptable  manner,^  and,  through  jiatience  and  comfort  of  the 
Scriiitures,  may  have  hope.^ 

1  Matt.  V,  18.  «  Isa.  viii,  20.  3  John  v,  39.  *  1  Cor.  xiv,  0,  0, 11, 
12,  24,  27,  28.     »  Col.  iii,  16.     «  Rom.  xv,  4. 

IX.  The  infallible  rule  of  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  the 
Scripture  itself;  and  therefore,  when  there  is  a  question  about  the 
true  and  full  sense  of  any  scripture  ('which  is  not  manifold,  but  one), 
it  may  be  searched  and  known  by  other  places  that  6i)eak  mure 
clearly.  * 

1  Acts  XV,  15. 

X.  The  Supreme  Judge  by  which  all  controversies  of  religion 
are  to  be  determined,  and  all  decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient 
writers,  doctrines  of  men  and  private  spirits  are  to  be  examined,  and 
in  whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest,  can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  in  the  Scripture.* 

»  Matt,  xxii,  20,  .SI. 

CHAPTER  II. 

or  GOD   AND   OF  THE   HOLY   TRINITV, 

There  is  but  one  only*  living  and  true  God,^  who  is  infinite  in 
being  and  perfection,*  a  most  pure  spirit,*  invisible,^  without  body, 
parts,**  or  passions, '^  immutable, «  immense,*  eternal,***  incompre- 
hensible, *>  almighty,  1'  most  wise,  »*  most  holy,  **  most  fre<',  ** 
most  absolute,**  working  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
own  immutable  and  most  righteous  will,*'  for  his  own  glory;** 
most  loving,**  gracious,  merciful,  long  suflering,  abundant  in  gond- 
ness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression  and  6in;=">  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him  -^-^  and  withal  most  just 
and  terrible  in  his  judgments  ;==  hating  all  sin,==>  and  who  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty.'* 

»  Dent,  vi,  4.  »  i  Thess.  i,  9.  =  Job  xi,  7,  8,  9,  and  xxvi,  14. 
*  John  iv,  24.  ^  1  Tim.  i,17.  «  Deut.  iv,  15, 16.  '  Acts  xiv,  ll,iri. 
8  James  i,  17.  »  1  Kings  viii,  27.  ^^  Psa.  xc,  2.  **  Pea.  cxlv,  3, 
*»Gen.  xvii,  1.  i*  Rom.  xvi,  27.  »*  Isa.  vi,  3.  ^^  p^j^  f.^^^.^  n, 
*«  Ex.  iii,  14.  *'  Eph.  i,  11.  *«  Prov.  xvi,  4.  i®  1  John  iv,  8. 
20  Ex.  xxxiv,  G,  7.  »^  Heb.  xi,  0.  =2  >jeh.  ix,  32,  33.  ==•  Psa.  v, 
5,  6.     2*  Nahum  i,  2,  3. 

II.  God  hath  all  life,*  glory,*  goodness, ^^  blessedness,*  in  and  of 
himself;  and  is  alone  in  and  unto  himself  all-sufficient,  not  standing 
in  need  of  any  creatures  which  he  hath  made,"^  nor  deriving  any 
glory  from  them,®  but  only  manifesting  his  own  glory  in,  by,  unto, 
and  upon  them:  he  is  the  alone  fountain  of  all  being,  uf  wlmm, 
through  whum  and  to  whom  are  all  things;'  and  bath  most  sovereign 
dominion  over  them,  to  do  by  them,  for  them  or  upon  them,  what- 
soever himst-lf  pleaseth.*  In  his  sight  all  things  are  open  and 
manifest;*  his  knowledge  is  infinite,  infallible,  and  independent 
upon  the  creature;**  so  as  nothing  is  to  him  contingent  or  uncer- 
tain.*»  He  is  most  holy  in  all  his  c<mnsels,  in  all  his  works,  and  in 
all  his  commands.*'  To  him  is  due  from  angels  and  men,  and  every 
other  creature,  whatsoever  worship,  service,  or  obedience,  ho  is 
pleased  to  require  of  them.*' 

John  V,  2G.  =  Acts  vii,  2.  =»  Psa.  cxix,  r>8.  *  1  Tim.  vi.  Vk 
»  Acts  xvii,  24,  25.  ®  Job  xxii,  2,  3.  '  Ilnm.  xi,  3G.  *  Rev.  iv,  1 1. 
»  Heb.  iv,  13.  »*  Rom.  xi,  33,  34.  **  Acts  xv,  18.  *a  Psa.  cxlv,  17. 
"Rev.  V,  12-14. 
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III.  In  tlie  unity  of  tlie  Godhead  there  be  three  persons  of  one 
subBtance,  power,  and  cttTuilj-;  God  tlie  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Gliost.^  The  Father  is  of  none,  neitlier  begotten  nor 
proceeding;  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father;^  the  Holy 
Ghost  eternally  proeeedinj;  fruin  the  Father  and  the  Son.' 

'  1  John  V,  7.     2  jyUn  i,  14,  18.     ^  John  xv, -26. 

THAPTER  III. 

OF  god's   ETERJIAIi  DECREES. 

God  from  all  eternity  did  by  the  moat  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his 
own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  oonica  to 
pass ;'  yet  bo  as  thereby  neither  13  God  the  author  uf  sin;*  nor  is 
violence  offered  to  tlio  will  of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the  liberty  or 
contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but  rather  established.^' 

1  Eph.  i,  11.    »  Jam.  i,  13, 17.    =>  Acts  ii,  23. 

II.  Although  God  knows  whatsoever  may  or  can  come  to  pass, 
upon  all  supposed  conditions;'  yet  hath  he  not  decreed  anything 
because  he  foresaw  it  as  future,  or  as  that  which  would  come  to 
pass  upon  such  conditiuns,^ 

'  Acts  XV,  18.    2  Rom.  ix,  11,  i:J,  ir>,  is. 

III.  By  the  decree  of  Gotl,  fur  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some 
men  and  angels'  are  predestinated  unto  everhisting  life,  and  others 
fore-ordained  to  everlasting  death. = 

'  1  Tim.  V,  21.     3  Rom.  ix,  22,  23. 

IV.  These  angels  and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  fore-ordained, 
are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed  ;  and  their  number  is 
so  certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  dimin- 
ished. ' 

'  2  Tim.  ii,  19. 

V.  Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  wjia  laid,  according  to  his  eternal  and 
immutable  jjurpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  his 
will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ,  unto  everlasting  glory,'  out  of  his  mere 
free  grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or 
perseverance  in  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  iu  the  creature, 
as  conditions,  or  causes  moving  him  thereunto  ;3  and  all  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorious  grace. ' 

'  Eph.  i,  4,  0,  U.     2  Kom.  ix,  11,  13, 16.     ^  Eph.  i,  C,  12. 

VI.  As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  .unto  glory,  so  hath  he,  by 
the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  fore-ordained  all  the 
means  thereunto.'  Wherefore  they  who  are  elected  being  fallen  in 
Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ,^  are  effectually  called  unto  faith  in 
Christ  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season;  are  justified,  adopted, 
sanctified, =*  and  kept  by  his  power  through  faith  unto  salvation.* 
Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  called,  justi- 
fied, adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the  elect  only.^ 

'  Eph.  i,  4.  2  1  Thess.  v,  9,  lo.  ^  Viom..  viii,  30.  *  1  Pet.  i,  G. 
^  John  xvii,  9. 

VII.  The  rest  of  mankind  God  was  pleased,  according  to  the 
unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereby  lie  extendeth  or 
withholdeth  mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign 
power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor 
and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice.  ^ 

'  Matt,  xi,  25,  2G. 

Vin.  The  doctrine  of  this  high  mystery  of  predestination  is  to 
be  handled  with  special  prudence  and  care,'  that  men  attending  the 
will  of  God  revealed  in  his  word,  and  yielding  obedience  thereunto, 
may,  from  the  certainty  of  their  effectual  vocation,  he  assured  of 
their  eternal  election, *  So  shall  this  doctrine  afford  matter  of 
praise,  reverence,  and  admiration  of  God;^  and  of  humility,  dili- 
gence, and  abundant  consolation  to  all  that  sincerely  obey  the 
gospel.* 

'  Rom.  ix,  20,  and  xi,  33.  =  2  Pet.  i,  10.  3  Eph.  i,  G.  *  Rom.  xi, 
5,  6,  20,  and  viii,  .'^3. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

OF   CREATION. 

It  pleased  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,'  for  the  mani 
festation  of  the  glory  of  his  eternal  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,^ 
in  the  beginning,  to  create  or  make  of  nothing  the  world,  and  all 
Ihings  therein,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  in  the  space  of  six 
days,  and  all  very  good.^ 

'  Heb.  i,  2.     =■  Rom.  i,  liO.    =>  Gen.  Ist  chap,  throughout ;  Col.  i,  IG. 


II.  After  God  had  made  all  other  creatures,  he  created  man,  male 
and  female,'  with  reasonable  and  immortal  souls,''  endued  with 
knowledge,  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  after  his  own  image,^ 
having  the  law  of  God  written  in  their  hearts,*  and  power  to  fulfill 
it;"  and  yet  under  a  possibility  of  transgressing,  being  left  to  the 
liberty  of  tlieirown  will,  which  w;is  subject  unto  change*'  Beside 
this  law  written  in  their  hearts,  they  received  a  command  not  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  whicli  while  they 
kept  they  were  happy  in  their  communion  with  God,'  and  had 
dominion  over  the  creatures.^ 

'Gpn.  i,  27.  2Gen.  ii,  7.  'Gen.  i,2G.  *  Rom.  ii,  14,  15.  ^^Eccl. 
vii,  29.     e  Gen.  iii,  G.     '  Gen.  ii,  17.     »  Gen.  i,  2S. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF   PROVIDENCE. 

God,  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  doth  uphold,'  direct,  dispose 
and  govern  all  creatures,  actions  and  things,*  from  the  greatest 
even  to  the  least,'  by  his  most  wise  and  lioly  providence,*  according 
to  his  infallible  forelcnowledge,^  and  the  free  and  immutable  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will,**  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  wisdom,  power, 
justice,  goodness  and  mercy.' 

'  Heb.  i,  3.  »  Dan.  iv,  34,  35.  '  Matt,  x,  29,  30,  31.  *  Prov.  xv, 
3.     0  Acts  XT,  18.     e  Eph.  i.  11.     ^  Ep|,_  ijj,  iq. 

II.  Although  in  relation  to  the  foreknowledge  and  decree  of  God, 

the  first  cause,  all  tlyngs  come  to  pass  immutably  and  infallibly,' 

yet,  by  tlie  same  providence,  he  ordereth  them  to  fall  out  according 

to  the   nature  of  second  causes,  either  necessarily,  freely  or  con- 

I  tingently.' 

'  Acts  ii,  23.     2  Gen.  viii,  22. 

HI.  God,  in  bis  ordinary  providence,  maketh  use  of  means,'  yet 
is  free  to  work  without,"  above^  and  against  them,  at  his  pleasure.* 

'  Acts  xxvii,  24,  31.  =  Hos.  i,  7.  ^  Rom.  iv,  19,  20,  21.  *  2  Kings 
vl,  C. 

IV.  The  almighty  power,  unsearchable  wisdom  and  infinite  good- 
ness of  God  BO  far  manifest  theiust-dves  in  his  providence  that  it 
extendeth  itself  even  to  the  first  fall,  and  all  other  sins  of  angels 
and  men,'  and  that  not  by  a  bare  iicrniission,  but  such  as  hath 
joined  with  it  a  most  wise  and  powerful  bounding,'^  and  otherwise 
ordering  and  governing  of  them  ill  a  manifold  dispensation  to  his 
own  holy  ends  ;3  yet  so,  as  the  sinfulness  thereof  proceedeth  only 
from  the  creature  and  not  from  God  ;  who  being  most  holy  and 
righteous,  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  author  or  api)rover  of  sin.* 

'  Rom.  xi,  32, 33.     ^  Psa.  Ixxvi,  10.      =»  Gen.  I,  20.     *  1  John  ii,  16. 

V.  The  most  wise,  righteous  and  graci'-vis  God  doth  oftentimes 
leave  for  a  season  his  own  children  to  manifold  temptations  and  the 
corruption  of  their  own  hearts,  to  chastise  thein  for  their  former 
sins,  or  to  discover  unto  them  the  hidden  strength  of  corruption  and 
deceitfulness  of  their  hearts,  that  they  may  be  humbled  ;'  and  to 
raise  them  to  a  more  close  and  constant  dependence  for  their  sup- 
port upon  himself,  and  to  make  them  more  watchful  against  all 
future  occasions  of  sin,  and  forsundiy  other  just  and  holy  ends.^ 

'  2  Chrou.  xxxii,  25,  26,  31.     =  2  Cor.  xii,  7,  8,  9. 

VI.  As  for  those  wicked  and  ungodly  men  whom  God,  as  a  right- 
eous judge,  for  former  sins,  doth  blind  and  harden;'  from  them  he 
not  only  withholdeth  his  grace,  whereby  they  might  have  been  en- 
lightened iu  their  understandings,  and  wrought  upon  in  their 
hearts  j^'  but  sometimes  also  withdraweth  the  gifts  which  they 
bad  ;^  and  exposeth  them  to  such  objects  as  their  corruption  makes 
occasion  of  sin  ;*  and  withal,  gives  them  over  to  their  own  lusts,  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  and  the  power  of  Satan  ;^  whereby  it  comes 
to  pass  that  they  harden  themselves,  even  under  those  means  which 
God  useth  for  the  softening  of  others  ■ 

'  Rom.  i,  24,  26,  28,  and  xi,  7,  8.  -  Dent,  xxix,  4.  =>  Matt,  xiii, 
12.    *  2  Kings  viii,  12, 13.      "  Psa.  Ixxxi,  11, 12.      «  Ex.  viii,  15,  32. 

VII.  As  the  providence  of  God  doth,  in  general,  reach  to  all  crea- 
tures ;  so,  after  a  must  special  manner,  it  taketh  care  of  his  church 
and  disposeth  all  things  to  the  good  thereof.' 

'  Amos  ix,  8,  9. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ct»    THE  F.\LL   OP  MAN,    OF    SIN,   AND    OF    THE    PUNISHMKNT   THEREOF. 

Our  first  parents,  being  seduced  by  the  gubtilty  and  temjitation 
of  Satan,  sinned  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,'     Tliis  their  sin  God 
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was  pU'uafd,  according  to  his  "wise  and  holy  counsel,  to  permit,  hav- 
ing luHposcd  to  order  it  to  lils  own  glory. ' 
Gen.  iii,  13.     »  Rora.  xi,  32. 

II.  By  tliis  sin  tlit^y  fell  from  their  original  righteousness,  and 
communiiin  with  God,*  and  eo  herame  dead  in  sin^  and  wholly 
detiled  in  all  tlie  faculties  and  parts  of  Boul  and  hody.^ 

1  Gen.  iii,  7,  8.     =  Kph.  ij,  1.     =>  Gen.  vi,  5. 

III.  They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  Bin  was 
imputed,*  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  conveyed 
to  all  their  posterity,  descending  from  them  by  ordinary  genera- 
tion, a 

1  Acta  xvii,  liO.     »  Psa.  li,  5. 

IV.  From  this  original  corruption,  whereby  we  are  utterly  indis- 
posed, disabled  and  made  opposite  to  all  good,*  and  wholly  inclined 
to  all  evil,2  do  proceed  all  actual  transgressions.^ 

*  Rom.  V,  G.     =>  Gen.  viii,  21.     =  James  i,  14, 15. 

V.  This  corruption  of  nature,  during  this  life,  doth  remain  in 
thoBe  that  are  regenerated;*  and  although  it  be  through  Christ 
pardoned  and  mortified,  yet  both  itself  and  all  the  motions  thereof 
are  truly  and  properly  sin.' 

»  Rom.  vii,  14, 17, 18,  23.     »  Rom.  vii,  5,  7,  8,  25. 

VI.  Every  sin,  both  original  and  actual,  being  a  transgreeeion  of 
the  righteous  law  of  God,  and  contrary  thereunto,*  doth,  in  its  own 
nature,  bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner,*  whereby  ho  is  bound  over  to 
the  wrath  of  God,^  and  curse  of  the  law,*  and  so  made  subject  to 
death, ^  with  all  miseries,  Bpiritual,®  temporaF  and  eternal.^ 

*lJohniii,4.  *  jt^m.  iii,  IH.  3Eph.ii,3.  *  Gal. iii, 10.  »  Rom. 
vi,  23.     «  Eph.  iv,  18.     '  Lam.  iii,  39.     »  Matt,  xxv,  41. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
OF  god's  covenant  with  man. 
The  distance  between  God  and  the  creature  is  so  great  that, 
although  reasonable  creatures  do  owe  obedience  unto  him  as  their 
Creator,  yet  they  could  never  have  any  fruition  of  him  as  their 
blessedness  and  reward,  but  by  some  voluntary  condescension  on 
God's  part,  which  he  hath  been  pleased  to  expreea  by  way  of  cove- 
nant. * 

>  Job  ix,  32,  33. 

II.  The  first  covenant  made  with  man  was  a  covenant  of  works,* 
wherein  life  was  promised  to  Adam,  and  in  him  to  his  posteritj',^ 
upon  condition  of  perfect  and  personal  obedience.^ 

*  Gal.  iii,  12.     «  Rom.  x,  5.     ="  Gen.  ii,  17. 

III.  Man,  by  his  fall,  having  made  himself  incapable  of  life  by 
that  covenant,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  a  second,*  commonly 
called  the  covenant  of  grace ;  wherein  he  freely  offered  unto  sin- 
ners life  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  requiring  of  them  faith  in 
him,  that  they  may  be  saved,'  and  promising  to  give  unto  all  those 
that  are  ordained  unto  life,  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  them  willing 
and  able  to  believe.^ 

*  Gal.  iii,  21.     '  Mark  xvi,  15,  16.     »  Ezek.  xxxvi,  26,  27. 

IV.  This  covenant  of  grace  is  frequently  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
ture by  the  name  of  a  testament,  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  testator,  and  to  the  everlasting  inheritance,  with  all 
things  belonging  to  it,  therein  bequeathed.  * 

*  Heb.  ix,  lo,  IG,  17. 

V.  This  covenant  was  differently  administered  in  the  time  of  the 
law,  and  in  the  time  of  the  gospel :  *  under  the  law  it  was  adminis- 
tered by  promises,  prophecies,  sacrifices,  circumcision,  the  paschal 
lamb,  and  other  types  and  ordinances  delivered  to  the  people  of  the 
Jews,  all  fore-signifying  Christ  to  come,'  which  were  for  that  time 
sufficient  and  efficacious,  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  to  in- 
struct and  build  up  the  elect  in  faith  in  the  promised  Messiah,^  by 
whom  they  had  full  remission  of  sins,  and  e*ternal  salvation;  and  is 
called  the  Old  Testament.* 

*  2  Cor.  iii,  6,  7,  8,  9.  =>  Heb.  viii,  ix,  x,  chaptere;  Rom.  iv,  11. 
3  1  Cor.  X,  1,  2,  3,  4.     *  Gal.  iii,  7,  8,  9, 14. 

VI.  Under  the  gospel,  when  Christ  the  substance*  was  exhibited, 
the  ordinances  in  whiih  this  covenant  is  dispensed  are,  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supp^r;^  which,  though  fewer  in  number, 
and  administered  with  more  simplicity  and  less  outward  glory,  yet 
in  them  it  is  held  forth  in  more  fullness,  evidence,  and  spiritual 
efficacy,^  to  all  nations,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles;*  and  is  called  the 


New  Testament.  *  There  are  not,  therefore,  t^vo  covenants  of  grace, 
differing  in  substance,  but  one  and  the  same,  under  various  dis- 
pensations." 

*  Col.  ii,  17.  '  Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20.  ^  Heb.  xii,  22  to  28;  See  als> 
Jer.  xxxi,  3.1,  34.  *  See  note  *,  above;  and  Matt,  xxviii,  19  ;  Eph. 
ii,  15,  Ifi,  17,  IS,  19.     *  Luke  xxii,  20.     «  Gal.  iii,  14,  IG, 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

OF    CHRIST  THE   MEPIATOlt, 

It  pleased  God,  in  his  eternal  purpose,  to  choose  and  ordain  the 
Jjord  Jesus,  his  only  begotten  Son,  to  be  the  mediator  between  God 
and  man,*  the  prophet,^  priest,^  and  king,*  the  head  and  saviour  of 
his  church,^  the  heir  of  all  things,®  and  judge  of  the  world  ;'^  unto 
whom  he  did,  from  all  eternity,  give  a  people  to  be  his  seed,*  and 
to  be  by  him  in  time  redeemed,  called,  justified,  sanctified  an<l 
glorified.* 

*  Isa.  xlii,  1.  »  Acts  iii,  22.  »  Heb.  v,  .1,  G.  *  Psa.  ii,  (5.  »  Kph. 
V,  23.     «Heb.  i,  2.     '  .\cts  xvii,  31.     «  John  xvii,  G.     »  1  Tim.  ii,  6. 

IL  The  Son  of  God,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  being  very 
and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance,  and  equal  with  the  Father,  did, 
when  the  fullness  of  time  was  come,  take  upon  him  man's  nature,* 
with  all  the  essential  properties  and  common  infirmities  thereof, 
yet  without  sin:=  being  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  5Iary,  of  her  substance.'  So  that  two 
whole,  perfect,  and  distinct  natures,  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood, 
were  inseparably  joined  together  in  one  person,  without  conversion, 
composition,  or  confusion.*  Which  person  is  very  God  and  very 
man,  yet  one  Christ,  the  only  mediator  between  God  and  man.^ 

*  John  i,  1,  14.  =  Heb.  ii,  17.  =>  Luke  i,  27,  31,  35.  *  Luke  i,  35. 
s  Rom.  i,3,  4. 

III.  The  Lord  Jesus  in  his  human  nature  thus  united  to  the 
divine,  was  sanctified  and  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  above 
measure;*  having  in  him  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  an<l  knowl- 
edge^'  in  whom  it  pleased  tlie  Father  that  all  fullness  should  dwell;' 
to  the  end  that  being  holy,  harmless,  undefiled  and  full  of  grace  and 
truth,*  he  might  be  thoroughly  furnished  to  execute  the  olfice  of  a 
mediator  and  surety.^  Which  office  he  took  not  unto  himself,  but 
was  thereunto  called  by  his  Father;*  who  put  all  power  and  judg- 
ment into  his  hand,  and  gave  him  commandment  to  execute  the 
same.' 

*  Psa.  xlv,  7.  »  Col.  ii,  3.  '  Col.  i,  19.  *  Heb.  vii,  26.  ^  Acts  x, 
38.     «  Heb.  V,  5.     '  John  v.  22,  27. 

IV.  This  office  the  Lord  Jesus  did  most  willingly  undertake,* 
which,  that  he  might  discharge,  he  was  made  under  the  law,'  and 
did  perfectly  fulfill  it ;'  endured  most  grievous  torments  immediately 
in  his  soul,*  and  most  painful  sufferings  in  his  body  ;^  was  crucified 
and  died  ;*  was  buried  and  remained  under  the  power  of  death,  yet 
saw  no  corruption.'  On  the  third  day  he  arose  from  the  dead,* 
with  the  same  body  in  which  he  suffered  ;*  with  which  also  he 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father,**' making  intercession;**  and  shall  return  to  judge  men 
and  angels  at  the  end  of  the  world.*  '^ 

1  Psa.  xl,  7,8.  a  q^I.  iv,  4.  =•  Matt,  iii,  15.  *  Matt.  xxvi,37,38. 
"  Matt,  xxvi,  and  xxvii  chapters.  *  Phil,  ii,  8.  '  Acts  ii,  24,  27. 
»  1  Cor.  XV,  4.  »  John  XX,  25,  27.  *°Mark  xvi,  19.  *tRom.viii, 
34.     *sRom.Kiv,  9, 10. 

V.  The  Lord  Jesus,  by  his  perfect  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, whicli  lie  through  the  eternal  Spirit  once  otfered  up  unto  God 
liath  fully  satisfied  the  justice  of  his  Father;*  and  purchasiMl  not 
only  reconciliation,  but  an  everlasting  inheritance  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  for  all  those  whom  the  Father  hath  given  unto  him.- 

*  Rom.  V,  19.     2  Eph.  i,  11,14. 

VI.  Although  the  work  of  redemption  was  not  actually  wrought 
by  Clirist  till  after  his  incarnation,  yet  the  virtue,  efficacy  and 
benefits  thereof  were  communicated  unto  the  elect,  in  all  ages 
successively  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  and  by  those 
promises,  types  and  sacrifices  wherein  he  was  revealed,  and  signi- 
fied to  be  the  seed  of  the  woman,  which  should  bruise  the  serjjent's 
head,  and  the  lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  being 
yesterday  and  to-day  the  same  and  forever.* 

*  Gal.  iv,  4,  5. 

VII.  Christ,  in  the  work  of  mediation,  acteth  according  to  both 
I  natures;  by  each  nature  doing  that  which  is  proper  to  itself;*  yet 
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by  reason  of  the  unity  of  the  person,  that  which  is  proper  to  one 
nature  is  sometimes,  in  Scripture,  attributed  to  the  person  denomi- 
nated by  tlie  other  nature.  = 

1  1  Pet.  iii,  18.     =»  Acts  xx,  28. 

A''III.  To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased  redemption, 
lie  doth  certainly  ami  elTectually  apply  and  communicate  the  same  ;^ 
making  intercession  for  them,-  and  revealing  unto  them,  in  and  by 
the  vord,  the  mysteries  of  salvation;^  effectually  persuading  them 
by  his  Spirit  to  believe  and  obey;  and  governing  their  hearts  by  his 
word  and  Spirit  ;*  overcoming  all  their  enemies  by  his  almighty 
power  and  wisdom,  in  such  manner  and  ways  as  are  most  consonant 
to  his  wonderful  and  unsearchable  dispensation.^ 

»  John  vi,  37,  :i9.  =  1  John  ii,  1.  ^  j^hn  xv,  15.  *  2  Cor.  iv.  l.t. 
®  Psa.  ex,  1. 

CH.VI'TKR  IX. 

OF   FREE    WILL. 

God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with  that  natural  liberty,  that 
it  is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature  deter- 
mined to  good  or  evil.' 

^  James  i,  14. 

II.  Man,  in  his  state  of  iiuioeency,  had  freedom  and  power  to  will 
and  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  wcIl-pleasing  to  God;'  but  yi't 
mutjibly,  so  that  he  might  fall  from  it.^ 

1  Eccl.  vii,  29.     "  Gen.  ii,  10,  17. 

III.  Man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability 
of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation ;'  so  aa  a 
natural  man,  being  altogether  averse  from  that  good,^  and  dead  in 
sin,^  is  not  able,  by  his  own  strength,  to  convert  himself,  or  to  pre- 
pare himself  thereunto.* 

'  Rom.  V,  G.    2  Rom.  iii,  10,  12.     ^  Eph.  ii,  1,  5.     *  John  vi,  -14,  66. 

IV.  When  God  converts  a  sinner,  and  translates  him  into  the 
state  of  grace,  he  freeth  him  from  his  natural  bondage  uiiiler  sin,' 
and  by  his  grace  alone,  enables  him  freely  to  will  and  to  do  that 
which  is  spiritually  good  •,^  yet  so  as  that,  by  reason  of  his  remain- 
ing corruption,  he  doth  not  perfectly,  nor  only,  will  that  which 
is  good,  but  doth  also  will  that  which  is  evil.^" 

1  Col.  i,  13.     3  pi,ii_  ii^  13.     a  Gal.  v,  17. 

V.  The  will  of  man  is  made  perfectly  and  immutably  free  to  good 
alone,  in  the  state  of  glory  only.' 

^Eph.  iv,  i:i. 

CHAPTER  X. 

OF   EFFECTUAL    CALLING. 

All  those  whom  God  hath  jiredestinated  unto  life,  and  those  only, 
he  is  jjleased,  in  his  appointed  and  accepted  time,  effectually  to  call,' 
by  his  word  and  Spirit,^  out  of  that  state  of  sin  and  death  in  which 
they  are  by  nature,  to  grace  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  ;^  en- 
lightening their  minds,  spiritually  and  savingly,  to  understand  the 
things  of  God,*  taking  away  their  heart  of  stone,  and  giving  untu 
them  an  heart  of  flesh  ;^  renewing  their  wills,  and  by  his  almighty 
power  determining  them  to  that  which  is  good;^  and  effectually 
drawing  them  to  Jesus  Clirist ;'  yet  so  as  they  come  most  freely, 
being  made  willing  by  his  grace.* 

'  Kom,  viii,  30.  »  2  Thess.  ii,  13, 14.  =>  Rom.  viii,  2.  *  Acts  xxvi, 
IS.  «  Ezek.  xxxvi,  26.  «  Ezek.  xi,  19.  '  John  vi,  44,  45.  »  Cant. 
i,4. 

II.  This  effectual  call  is  of  God's  free  and  special  grace  alone,  not 
from  anything  at  all  foreseen  in  man,' who  is  altogether  passive 
therein,  until,  being  quickened  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,^  he 
is  thereby  enabled  to  answer  this  call,  and  to  embrace  the  grace 
<»tferedand  conveyed  in  it.^ 

'  2  Tim.  i,  9.     =1  Cor.  ii,  14.     ^  John  vi.  37. 

III.  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ  through  the  Spirit,'  who  worketh  when  and  where,  and  how 
he  pleaseth.-  So  also  are  all  other  elect  persons,  who  are  incapable 
of  being  outwardly  culled  by  the  ministry  of  the  word.  ^ 

^  Luke  xviii,  15.  10.     -  John  iii,  S.     ^  ^^ts  iv,  12. 

IV.  Others,  not  electi-d,  although  they  may  be  called  by  the  minis- 
try of  the  word,'  and  may  have  some  common  operations  of  the 
Spirit,''  yet  they  never  truly  come  to  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  saved  :^  much  less  can  men  not  professing  the  Christian  religion 
be  saved  in  any  other  way  whatsoever,  be  they  never  f^o  diligent  to 


frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  law  of 
that  religion  they  do  j^rofess  ; '  and  to  assert  and  maintain  that  they 
may  is  very  pernicious,  and  to  be  detested.  ^ 

*  Matt,  xxii,  14.  =  Matt,  xiii,  20, 21.  =  John  vi,  64,  65,  60.  *  Acta 
iv,  12.     ^2  Johnx,  11. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  JUSTIFICATION. 

Those  whom  God  effectually  calleth,  he  also  freely  justifieth;'  not 
by  infusing  righteousness  into  thera,  but  by  pardoning  their  sins, 
and  by  accounting  and  accepting  their  persons  as  righteous  ;  not  for 
anything  wrought  in  them,  or  done  by  them,  but  for  Christ's  sake 
alone;  not  by  imputing  faith  itself,  the  act  of  believing,  or  any  other 
evangelical  obedience  to  them,  as  their  righteousness;  but  by  im- 
puting the  obedience  and  satisfaction  of  Christ  unto  them,*  they 
receiving  and  resting  on  him  and  his  righteousness  by  faith ;  which 
faith  they  have  not  of  themselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.^ 

'  Rom.  viii,  30.      =  Rom.  iv,  5,  6,7,  8.     ^  Phil,  iii,  9. 

II.  Faith,  thus  receiving  and  resting  on  Christ  and  his  righte* 
oiisness,  is  the  alone  instrument  of  justiflcation;'  yet  is  it  not  alone 
in  the  person  justified,  but  is  ever  accompanied  with  all  other  saving 
graces,  and  is  no  dead  faith,  but  worketh  by  love.^ 

'  John  i,  12.     2  Jam.  ii,  17,  22,  26. 

III.  Christ,  by  his  obedience  and  death,  did  fully  disctarge  the 
debt  of  all  those  that  are  thus  justified,  and  did  make  a  proper,  real, 
and  full  satisfaction  to  his  Father's  justice  in  their  behalf.'  Yet  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  given  by  the  Father  for  them,^  and  his  obedience 
and  satisfaction  accepted  in  their  stead,  =>  and  both  freely,  not  for 
anything  in  them,  their  justification  is  only  of  free  grace;*  that 
both  the  exact  justice  and  rich  grace  of  God  might  be  glorified  in 
the  justification  of  sinners."^ 

'  Rom.  V,  8,  9,  10,  19.  •■'  Rom.  viii,  32.  ^  2  Cor.  v,  21.  *  Rom. 
iii,  24.     8  Rom.  iii,  26. 

IV.  God  did,  from  all  eternity,  decree  to  justify  all  the  elect;' 
and  Christ  did,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  die  for  their  sins,  and  rise 
again  for  their  justification  ;3  nevertheless,  they  are  not  justified, 
until  the  Holy  Spirit  doth,  in  due  time,  actually  apply  Christ  unto 
them.' 

'  Gal.  iii,  8.     2  cJal.  iv,  4.     ^  Col.  i,  21,  22. 

V.  God  doth  continue  to  forgive  the  sins  of  those  that  are  justi- 
fied;' and  although  they  can  never  fall  from  the  state  of  justifica- 
tion,- yet  they  may  by  their  sins  fall  under  God's  fatherly  displeat- 
ure,  and  not  have  the  light  of  his  countenance  restored  unto  theirv 
until  they  humble  themselves,  confess  their  sins,  beg  pardon,  anV 
renew  their  faith  and  repentance.' 

'  Matt,  vi,  12.     -  Luke  xxii,  32.     '  Psa.  Ixxxix,  31,  32,  33. 

VI.  The  justification  of  believers  under  the  Old  Testament  was 
in  all  these  respects,  one  and  the  same  with  the  juritificatiou  of  be 
lievers  under  the  New  Testament.' 

'  Gal.  iii,  9,  13, 14. 

CILVPTER  XII. 

OF  ADOPTION. 

All  those  that  are  justified,  God  vouchsafeth,  in  and  for  his  only 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  make  partakers  of  the  grace  of  adoption : '  by 
which  they  are  taken  into  the  number,  and  enjoy  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  children  of  God;=  have  his. name  put  upon  them;' 
receive  the  Spirit  of  adoption;*  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace 
with  boldness;^  are  enabled  to  cry,  Abba,  Father;^  are  pitied;' 
protected,*  provided  for®  and  chastened  by  him  as  by  a  father;"* 
yet  never  cast  off,"  but  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption,'-  and  in- 
herit  the  promises,"  as  heirs  of  overhisting  salvation.'* 

'  Eph.  i,  5.  -  Rom.  viii,  17.  =*  Jer.  xiv,  9.  *  Rom.  viii,  15. 
^  Eph.  iii,  12.  «  Gal.  iv,  G.  '  Psa.  ciii,  13.  »  Prov.  xiv,  26.  ^  Matt, 
vi,  30,  32.  '<>  Hfb.  xii,  0.  "  Lam.  iii, 31.  '^Eph.  iv,  30.  '^  Ileb.  vi, 
12.     '*  1  Pet.  i,  4 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF   SANCTIFICATtOV. 

They  who  are  effectually  called  and  regenerated,  having  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit  created  in  them,  are  further  sanctified,  really 
and  personally,  through  tin-  virtiii' of  Christ's  death  and  resurrec- 
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tion,*  by  his  word  and  Spirit  dwelling  in  them  ;2  the  dominion  of 
the  whole  body  of  Bin  ia  destroyed, ^  and  the  several  lusts  thereof  are 
mi)re  anil  more  weakened  and  mortified,*  and  they  more  and  more 
quickened  and  strengthened,  in  all  saving  graces,^  to  the  practice  of 
true  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.« 

»  1  Cor.  vi,  11.  5"  Eph.  v,  'ZG.  =>  Rom.  vi,  6, 14.  *  Gal.  v,  24.  »  Col. 
i,  11.    «  2  Cor.  vii,  1. 

II.  This  aanctificatioa  is  throughout  in  the  whole  man,*  yet  im- 
perfect in  this  life:  there  abideth  still  some  remnants  of  corruption 
in  every  part,^  wlience  ariseth  a  continual  and  irreconcilable  war, 
the  flecih  lusting  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh. =" 

*  1  Tiiess.  V,  2;i.     *  1  John  i,  10.     =  Gal.  v,  17. 

III.  In  which  war,  althougli  the  remaining  corruption  for  a  time 
may  much  prevail,'-  yet,  through  the  continual  supply  of  strength 
i"n)m  the  sanctifying  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  regenerate  part  doth  over- 
cume:'-  and  so  the  saiuta  grow  in  grace,=  perfecting  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  God.* 

1  Rom.  vii,  2;i.     -  Rum.  vi,  U.    *  2  Pet.  iii,  18.    *  2  Cor.  vii,  1. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  SAVING   FAITH. 

The  grace  of  faith,  whereby  the  elect  are  enabled  to  believe  to  the 
saving  of  their  souh/  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  then- 
hearts;'  and  is  ordinarily  wrought  by  the  ministry  of  the  word:=*  by 
which  also,  and  by  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
prayer,  it  is  incresisedand  strengthened.* 

»  Heb.  X,  39.     =  2  Cor.  iv,  13.     »  Rom.  x,  14,  17.     *  1  Pet.  ii,  2. 

II.  By  this  faith,  aChristianbelievethtohe  true  whatsoever  is  re- 
vealed in  the  word,  for  the  authority  of  God  himself  speaking 
therein;*  and  acteth  differently,  upon  that  which  each  particular 
passage  thereof  contiiineth;  yielding  obedience  to  the  commands, = 
trembling  at  the  tlireatenin^,^'  and  embracing  the  promises  of  God 
for  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come.*  But  the  principal  acts  of 
saving  faith  are,  accepting,  receiving,  and  resting  upon  Christ  alone 
for  justification,  sanctification  and  eternal  life,  by  virtue  of  the 
covenant  of  grace." 

»  1  Thess.  ii,  13.  =  Rom.  xvi,  26.  ^  Isa.  Ixvi,  2.'  *  Heb.  xi,  13. 
B  John  i.  12. 

III.  This  faith  is  different  in  degrees,  weak  or  strong;*  may  be 
often  and  many  ways  iKsailed  and  weakened,  but  gets  the  victory  ;- 
growing  up  in  many  to  the  attainment  of  a  full  assurance  through 
Christ.^  wlio  is  buth  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.* 

Ml.-b.  v,i;%14.  =  Lukexxii,31,32.  »  Heb.  vi,  11, 12.  *Heb.xii,2. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

OF    KKPENTANCE   UNTO    LIFE. 

Repentance  unto  life  is  an  evangelical  grace,*  the  doctrine 
whereof  is  to  be  preached  by  every  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as 
that  of  faith  in  Christ.  - 

'  Acts  xi,  18.    2  Liike  xxiv,47. 

II.  By  it  a  sinner,  out  of  the  sight  and  sense,  not  only  of  the  dan- 
ger, but  also  of  the  filthiness  and  odiousness  of  his  sins,  as  contrary 
to  tlie  holy  nature  and  rigliteoua  law  of  God,  and  upon  the  appre- 
hension of  his  mercy  in  Clirist  to  such  as  are  penitent,  so  grieves 
for, and  hates  his  sins,  as  to  turn  from  them  all  unto  God,^  pur- 
posing and  enilcavoring  to  walk  \\'ith  liim,  in  all  the  ways  of  his 
commandments.' 

*  Ezek.  xviii,  30,  31.     »  Psa.  cxix,  0,  50,  lOG. 

III.  Although  repentance  be  not  to  be  rested  in  as  any  satisfac- 
tion for  sin,  or  any  cause  of  the  pardon  thereof,*  which  is  the  act 
of  God's  free  grace  in  Christ;^  yet  is  it  of  such  necessity  to  all  sin- 
ners, that  none  may  expect  pardon  without  it.^ 

*  Ezek.  xxxvt,  31,  32.     •  Hos.  xiv,  2,  4.     ^  Luke  xiii,  3,  5. 

IV.  As  there  is  no  sin  so  small  but  it  deserves  damnation;*  so 
there  ia  no  sin  so  great  that  it  can  bring  damnation  upon  those  who 
truly  repent.* 

*  Rom.  vi,  23.     "  Isa.  Iv,  7. 

V.  Men  ought  not  to  content  themselves  with  a  general  repent- 
ance, but  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  endeavor  to  repent  of  his  par- 
ticular sins,  particularly.* 

*  Psa,  xix.  13, 

VI.  As  every  man  is  bound  to  make  private  confession  of  his 
sins  to  God,  praying  for  the  pardon  thereof,*  upon  which,  and  the 


forsaking  of  them,  lie  shall  find  mercy  :*  so  he  that  acandalizeth  his 
brother,  or  the  church  of  Clirist,  ought  to  be  willing,  by  a  private 
or  public  confession  and  sorrow  for  his  sin,  to  declare  his  repentunce 
to  those  tliat  are  offended  ;3  who  are  thereupon  to  be  reconciled  to 
him,  and  in  love  to  receive  him.* 

'  Psa.  xxxii,  5,  6.  '  Prov.  xxviii,  13.  =>  James  v,  16.  *  2  Cor, 
ii,  8. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

•OF  GOOl    WORKS. 

Good  works  are  only  such  as  God  hath  commanded  in  his  holy 
word,*  and  not  sucli  as,  without  the  warrant  thereof,  are  devised  by 
men  out  of  blind  zeal,  or  upon  any  pretence  of  good  intention.- 

*  Micahvi,  8.     ^  Matt,  xv,  9. 

II.  These  good  works,  done  in  obedience  to  God's  commandments, 
are  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  a  true  and  lively  faith:*  and  by 
them  believers  manifest  their  thankfulness,^  strengthen  their  as- 
surance,=>  edify  their  brethren,*  adorn  tlie  profession  of  the  gospel,^ 
atop  the  mouths  of  the  adversaries,*  and  glorify  God,'  whose  work- 
manship they  are,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  thereunto,^  that,  having 
their  fruit  unto  holiness,  they  may  have  the  end,  eternal  life.* 

*  James  ii,  18,  22.  *  Psa.  cxvi,  12, 13.  ^  i  j^hn  ii,  3,  5.  *  2  Cor. 
ix,  2.  s  Tit.  ii,  5.  «  1  Pet.  ii,  15.  '  1  Pet.  ii,  12.  «  Eph.  ii,  lu. 
»  Rom,  vi,  22. 

III.  Their  ability  to  do  good  works  is  not  at  all  of  themselves, 
but  wholly  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ.*  And  that  they  may  be 
enabled  thereunto,  besides  the  graces  they  have  already  received, 
there  is  required  an  actual  influence  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  to 
work  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure;^  yet  are  they 
not  hereupon  to  grow  negligent,  as  if  they  were  not  bound  to  per- 
form any  duty  unless  upon  a  special  motion  of  the  Spirit ;  but  they 
ought  to  be  diligent  in  stirring  up  the  grace  of  God  that  is  in 
them.  ^ 

*  John  XV,  5,  6.     *  phil.  ii,  13.     =>  Phil,  ii,  12. 

IV.  They  who,  in  their  obedience,  attain  to  the  greatest  height 
which  is  possible  in  this  life,  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  super- 
erogate  and  to  do  more  than  God  requires,  that  they  fall  short  of 
much  which  in  duty  they  are  bound  to  do.* 

*  Luke  xvii,  10. 

V.  Wo  cannot,  by  our  best  works,  merit  pardon  of  sin  or  eternal 
life,  at  the  hand  of  God,  by  reason  of  the  great  disproportion  that  is 
between  them  and  the  glory  to  come,  and  the  infinite  distance  that 
is  between  us  and  God,  whom  by  them  we  can  neither  profit,  nor 
satisfy  for  the  debt  of  our  former  sins;*  but  when  we  have  done  all 
we  can,  we  have  done  but  our  duty,  and  are  unprofitable  servants;' 
and  because,  as  they  are  good,  they  proceed  from  his  Spirit  ;=>  and  as 
they  are  wrought  by  us,  they  are  defiled  and  mixed  with  so  much 
weakness  and  imperfection,  that  they  cannot  endure  the  severity  of 
God'sjudgraent.* 

*  Rom.  iii,  20.    =  Luke  xvii,  10.     =  Gal,  v,  22,  23.     *  Isa.  Ixiv,  6. 

VI.  Yet  notwithstanding,  the  persons  of  believers  being  accepted 
througli  Christ,  their  good  works  also  are  accepted  in  him,*  not  as 
though  they  wore  in  this  life  wholly  unblamable  and  uureprovable 
in  God's  sight  ;=  but  that  he,  looking  upon  them  in  his  Son,  is 
pleased  to  accept  and  reward  that  which  is  sincere,  although  accom- 
panied with  many  weaknesses  and  imperfections.' 

'  E|)h.  i,  G.     2  Job.  ix,  20.  .  ^  2  Cor.  viii,  12. 

VII.  Works  done  by  unregenerate  men,  although  for  the  matter 
of  tliem  they  may  be  things  which  God  commands,  and  of  good  use 
both  to  themselves  and  others,*  yet  because  they  proceed  not  from 
a  heart  purified  by  faith  ;=*  nor  are  done  in  a  right  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  word ;'  nor  to  a  right  end,  tlie  glory  of  God  ;*  they  are 
therefore  sinful,  and  cannot  please  God,  or  make  a  man  meet  to 
receive  grace  from  God."  And  yet  their  neglect  of  them  is  more 
sinful  and  displeasing  unto  God.* 

*  2  Kings  X.  30,  31.  »  Heb.  xi,  4,  6.  ^  i  Cor.  xiii,  3.  *  Matt,  vi, 
2,  5,  IG.     ^  Hag.  ii,  14.     «  Psa.  xiv,  4. 

CH.VPTER  XVII. 

OF  THE  PERSEVERANCE  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

They  whom  God  hath  accepted  in  his  Beloved,  eftectually  called 
and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  can  neither  totally  nor  finally  fall  away 
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from  the  state  of  grace ;  but  BhaU  certHinly  persevere  therein  ty  the 
end,  and  be  eternally  saved. "^ 
1  Phil.  i,0. 

II.  This  perseverance  of  the  saints  depends  not  upon  their  own 
free  will,  but  upon  the  immutability  of  the  decree  of  election,  (low- 
ing from  the  free  and  unchan^eiible  love  of  God  the  Father  ;^  updU 
the  efficacy  of  the  merit  aTid  intercession  of  Jesua  Christ;'  the 
abiding  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  seed  of  (Jnd  within  them  ;'  and  the 
nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace  ;*  from  all  which  ariseth  also  the 
certainty  and  infallibility  thereof.^ 

1  li  Tim.  ii,  Ut.  «  Ileb.  x,  M,  14.  ^  John  xiv,  Itj,  17.  *  Jer.  xxiii, 
40.    ^  -^  Thess.  iii,  3. 

III,  Nevertheless  they  may,  through  the  temptations  of  Satan 
and  of  the  world,  the  prevalency  of  corruption  remaining  in  them, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  means  of  tlieir  preservation,  fall  into  grievous 
sins;*  and  for  a  time  continue  therein;^  whereby  they  incur  God's 
displeasure,^'  and  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit  ;*  come  to  be  deprived  of  some 
measure  of  their  graces  and  comforts  ;'^  have  their  hearts  hardened,^ 
and  their  consciences  wounded;'  hurt  and  scandalize  others,^  and 
bring  temporal  judgments  upon  themselves.® 

1  Matt,  xxvi,  70,72,  74.  -  2  Sam.  xii,  9,13.  a  Isa.  Ixiv,  7,  9. 
*  Eph.  iv,  30.  ^-  Vsa.  li,  8, 10, 12.  «  Mark  vi,52.  '  Pea.  xxxii,3,4. 
8  2  Sam,  xii,  14,     *  Psa.  Ixxxix,  31,  32. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  THE  ASSURANCE  OF  GRACE  AND   SALVATION. 

Although  hypocrites,  and  other  unregenerate  men,  may  vainly 
deceive  themselves  with  false  hopes  and  carnal  presumjitions  of 
being  in  the  favor  of  God  and  estate  of  salvation;'  which  hope  of 
theirs  shall  perish:-  yet  such  as  truly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus, and 
love  him  in  sincerity,  endeavoring  to  walk  in  all  good  conscience 
before  him,  may  in  this  life  he  certainly  assured  that  they  are  in  a 
etate  of  grace, ^  and  may  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God: 
which  hope  shall  never  make  Lliem  ashamed.* 

*  Job  viii,  14.     =  Matt,  vii,  22,  23.     ^  i  John  ii,  3.     *  Rom.  v,  2,  o. 

II.  This  certainty  is  not  a  bare  conjectural  and  probable  per- 
suasion, grounded  upon  a  fatlihle  hope ;'  but  an  infallible  assurance 
of  faith,  founded  ujwn  thedivine  truth  of  the  promises  of  salvation,^ 
the  inward  evidence  of  those  graces  unto  which  these  promises  are 
made,^  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption  witnessing  with  our 
spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God:*  which  Spirit  is  the  earnest 
of  our  inheritance,  whereby  we  are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion.^ 

»  Heb.  vi,  11,  19.  =  Ileb.  vi,  17,  18.  =  2  Pet.  i,  4,  5, 10, 11.  *  Rom. 
viii,  15,  IG.    6  Eph.  i,  13, 14. 

III.  This  infallible  assurance  doth  not  so  belong  to  the  essence 
of  faith,  but  that  a  true  believer  may  wait  long,  and  conflict  with 
many  difficulties  before  he  be  partaker  of  it;'  yet,  being  enabled 
by  the  Spirit  to  know  the  things  which  are  freely  given  him  of  God, 
he  may,  without  extraordinary  revelation,  in  the  right  use  of  ordi- 
nary means,  attain  thereunto.-  And  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  his  calling  and  election 
Bure;^  that  thereby  his  heart  may  be  enlarged  in  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  love  and  thankfulness  to  God,  and  in  strength 
and  cheerfulness  in  the  duties  of  obedience,  the  proper  fruits  of  this 
assurance  :*  so  far  is  it  from  inclining  men  to  looseness.* 

'  Isa.  1,  10.  2  I  Cur.  ii,  12.  ^  2  Pet.  i,  10.  *  Rom.  v,  1,  2,  5. 
*  Rom.  vi,  I,  2, 

IV.  True  believers  may  have  the  assurance  of  their  salvation 
divers  ways  shaken,  diminished,  and  intermitted;  as,  by  negligence 
in  preserving  of  it;  by  falling  into  some  special  sin,  which  wonndeth 
the  conscience,  and  grieveth  the  Spirit ;  by  some  sudden  or  vehement 
temptation;  by  God's  withdrawing  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and 
suftering  even  such  as  fear  him  to  walk  in  darkness  and  to  have  no 
light:*  yet  are  they  never  utterly  destitute  of  that  seed  of  God,  and 
life  of  faith,  that  love  of  Christ  and  the  brethren,  that  sincerity  of 
heart  and  conscience  of  duty,  out  of  which,  by  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit,  this  assurance  may  in  due  time  be  revived,'*  and 
by  the  which,  in  the  meantime,  they  are  supported  from  utter 
despair.  ^ 

»  Cant,  v,  2,  3, 11.     =  j  J^,]^J^  jii^  9      3  Micah  vii,  7,  S,  9. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


OF  THE   LAW    OF   QOD. 


God  gave  to  Adam  a  law,  as  a  covenant  of  works,  by  wltich  he 
bound  him  and  all  his  posterity  to  personal,  entire,  exact,  and  per- 
petual obedience ;  promised  life  upon  the  fulfilling,  and  threatened 
death  upon  the   breach  of  it;   and   endued  him  with  power  and 
j  ability  to  keep  it.* 
1  Gen.  i,  2ii. 

II.  This  law,  after  his  fall,  continued  to  be  a  perfect   rule  of 

righteousness;  and  as  such,   was  delivered  by   God   upon   Mount 

I  Sinai,  in  ten  commandments  and  written  in  two  tables;'   the  first 

four  commandments  containing    our  duty  towards  God,  and    the 

other  six  our  duty  to  man.^ 

*  James  i,  2.^..     »  Matt,  xxii,  37,  38,  39,  40. 

I  III.  Beside  this  law,  commonly  called  moral,  God  was  pleased  to 
give  to  the  people  of  Israel,  as  a  church  under  age,  ceremonial  laws, 
containing  several  typical  ordinances,  partly  of  worship,  prefiguring 
<!'hrist,  his  graces,  actions,  sufferings  and  benefits;*  and  partly 
holding  forth  divers  instructions  of  moral  duties.*  All  which  cere- 
monial laws  are  now  abrogated  under  the  New  Testament.^ 

*  Heb.  X,  1.     »  1  Cor.  v,  7.     »  Col.  ii,  14, 16, 17. 

IV.  To  them  also,  as  a  body  politic,  he  gave  sundry  judicial  laws, 
which  expired  together  with  the  state  of  that  people,  not  obliging 
any  other,  now,  further  than  the  general  equity  thereof  may 
require.* 

*  See  Ex.  xxi  chap,  and  xxii  chap.,  1st  to  the  29th  verse.  Gen. 
xlix,  10. 

V.  The  moral  law  doth  foi-ever  bind  all,  as  well  justified  persons 
as  others,  to  the  obedience  tliereof;*  and  that  not  only  in  regard  of 
the  matter  contained  in  it,  but  also  in  respect  of  the  authority  td'  God 
the  Creator  who  gave  it.'*  Neither  doth  Christ  in  the  gospel  any 
way  dissolve,  but  much  strengthen,  this  obligation.^ 

*  Rom.  xiii,  8,  9.  (See  Note  1,  Section  II.)  1  John  ii,  8,  4,  7. 
^  Jam.  ii,  10, 11.    (See  Note  1,  Section  II.)     ^  Matt,  v,  18,  19. 

VI.  Although  true  believers  be  not  under  the  law  as  a  covenant 
of  works,  to  bo  tliereby  justified  or  condenmed;*  yet  is  it  of  great 
use  to  them,  as  well  as  to  others  ;  in  that,  as  a  rule  of  life,  inform- 
ing them  of  the  will  of  God  and  their  duty,  it  directs  and  binds  them 
to  walk  accordingly  ;2  discovering  also  the  sinful  pollutions  of  their 
nature,  hearts  and  lives;*  so  as,  examining  themselves  thereby, 
they  may  come  to  further  conviction  of,  humiliation  for,  and  hatred 
against  sin  ;*  together  with  a  clearer  sight  of  the  need  they  have  of 
Christ  and  the  perfection  of  his  obedience.^  It  is  likewise  of  use  to 
the  regenerate,  to  restrain  their  corruptions,  in  that  it  forbids  sin  ;^ 
and  the  threatenings  of  it  serve  to  show  what  even  their  sins  de- 
serve, and  what  afflictions  in  this  lif:  they  may  e.\pect  for  them, 
although  freed  from  the  curse  thereof  threatened  in  the  law.'  The 
promises  of  it,  in  like  manner,  show  them  God's  approbation  of 
obedience,  and  what  blessings  they  may  expect  upon  the  perform- 
ance thereof;^  although  nut  aa  due  to  them  by  the  law  as  a  cove- 
nant of  works  ;*  so  as  a  man's  doing  good,  and  refraining  from  evil, 
because  the  law  encourageth  to  the  one  and  deterreth  from  the 
other,  is  no  evidence  of  bis  being  under  the  law, and  not  under 
grace.*** 

*  Rom.  vi,  14.  ^  Rom.  vii,  12.  ="  Rom.  vii,  7.  *  Rom.  vii,  9, 14,  24. 
«  Gal.  iii,  24.  «  Jam.  ii,  11.  '  Ezra  ix,  13, 14.  «  Psa.  xxxvii,  11. 
»  Gal.  ii,  16.     *«  Rom.  vi,  12, 14. 

VII.  Neither  are  the  forementioned  uses  of  the  law  contrary  to 
the  grace  of  the  gospel,  but  do  sweetly  comply  witli  it;*  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  subduing  and  enabling  the  will  of  man  to  do  that  freely  and 
cheerfully,  which  the  will  of  God,  revealed  in  the  law,  requireth  to 
be  done.' 

*  Gal.  iii,  21.     ^  Ezek.  xxxvi,  27. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  CHRISTIAN    LIBERTY    AND    LUtEETY    OF    CONSCIENCE. 

The  liberty  which  Christ  hath  purchased  for  believers  under  the 
gospel  consists  in  their  freedom  from  tlie  guilt  of  sin,  the  condemn- 
ing wrath  of  God,,  the  curse  of  the  moral  law  ;*  and  in  their  being 
delivered  from  this  present  evil  wnrhl,  bondage  to  Satan,  and 
dominion  of  sin,^  from  the  evil  of  afflictions,  the  otiug  of  death,  the 
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victory  of  the  grave,  and  evorlusting  damnation;'-'  aa  also  iu  their 
free  access  to  God,*  and  their  yielding  obedience  unto  him,  not  out 
of  slavish  fear,  but  a  child-like  love,  and  a  willing  mind.^  All  which 
were  common  also  to  believers  under  the  law  ;^  but  under  the  New 
Testament,  the  liberty  of  Christiana  is  further  enlarged  in  their 
freedom  frumthe  yoke  of  the  CL-remonial  law,  to  wliich  the  Jewish 
church  was  subjected  ;'  and  in  greater  boldness  of  access  to  the 
throne  of  grace, ^  and  in  fuller  communications  of  the  free  Spirit  of 
God,  than  believers  under  the  law  did  ordinarily  partake  of.® 

1  Tit.  ii,  14.  2  Ual.  i,  4.  ^  pga.  cxix,  71.  *  Rom.  v,  2.  "  Rom. 
viii,  14, 15.  «  Gal.  iii,  9, 14.  '  Gal.  v,  1.  »  Heb.  iv,  14,  IG.  »  John 
vii,  38,  30. 

II.  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,*^  and  hath  left  it  free 
from  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men  which  are  in  any- 
thing contrary  to  his  word,  or  beside  it  in  matters  t)f  faith  or  wor- 
ship.'* So  that  to  believe  such  doctrines,  or  to  obey  such  command- 
ments out  of  conscience,  is  to  betray  true  liberty  of  conscience ;  ^  and 
the  requiring  an  implicit  faith,  and  an  absolute  and  blind  obedience, 
is  to  destroy  liberty  of  conscience,  and  reason  also.* 

1  Rom.  xiv,  4.     «  Acts  iv,  19.     »  Col.  ii,  20,  22,  23.     *  Isa.  viii,  20. 

III.  They  who,  upon  pretence  of  Christian  liberty,  do  practice 
any  sin,  or  cherish  any  lust,  do  thereby  destroy  the  end  of  Christian 
liberty;  which  is,  that,  being  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  we  might  serve  the  Lord  without  fear,  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  before  him,  all  the  days  of  our  life.^ 

1  Gal.  V,  13. 

IV.  And  because  the  powers  which  God  hath  ordained,  and  the 
liberty  which  Christ  hath  purchased,  are  not  intended  by  God  to 
destroy,  but  nmtually  to  uphold  and  preserve  one  another;  they 
who.  upon  pretence  of  Christian  liberty,  shall  oppose  any  lawful 
power,  or  the  lawful  exercise  of  it,  whether  it  be  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal, resist  the  ordinance  of  God.  ^  And  for  their  publishing  of  such 
opinions,  or  maintaining  of  such  practices,  as  are  contrary  to  the 
light  of  nature,  or  to  the  known  principles  of  ChristianiTy,  whether 
concerning  faith,  worsliip  or  conversation ;  or  to  the  power  of  godli- 
ness; or  such  erroneous  opinions  or  practices  as,  either  in  their  own 
nature,  or  in  the  manner  of  publishing  or  maintaining  them,  are 
destructive  to  the  external  peace  and  order  which  Christ  hath  estab- 
lished in  the  church  ;*  they  may  lawfully  be  called  to  account  and 
proceeded  against  by  the  censures  of  the  church.^ 

1  1  Pet.  ii,  13, 14,  10.     =  Rom.  i,  32.     a  2  Thess.  iii,  14. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  RELiaiOUS  WORSHIP  AND  THE  SABBATH-DAY. 

The  light  of  nature  showeth  that  there  is  a  God,  who  hath  lord- 
ship and  sovereignty  over  all ;  is  good,  and  doeth  good  unto  all;  and 
is  therefore  to  be  feared,  loved,  praised,  called  upon,  trusted  in^  and 
served  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the 
might.  *  But  the  acceptable  way  of  worshiping  the  true  God  is 
instituted  by  himself,  and  so  limited  by  his  own  revealed  will,  that 
he  may  not  be  worshiped  according  to  the  imaginations  and  devices 
of  men,  or  the  suggestions  of  Satan,  under  any  visible  representa- 
tion or  any  other  way  not  prescribed  in  the  Holy  Scripture.^ 

»  Rom.  i,  20.     ^Dout.  xii,32. 

II.  Religious  worship  is  to  be  given  to  God,  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost;  and  to  him  alone:*  not  to  angels,  saints,  or  any  other 
creature;^  and  since  the  fall,  not  without  a  Mediator;  nor  in  the 
mediation  of  any  other  but  of  Christ  alone.* 

'  John  V,  23.     '  Col.  ii,  18.     *  John  xiv,  6. 

HI.  Prayer  with  thanksgiving,  being  one  special  part  of  religious 
■worship,*  is  by  God  required  of  all  men;''  and  that  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted, it  is  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  Son,*  by  the  help  of  his 
Spirit,*  according  to  his  will,^  with  understanding,  reverence,  hu- 
mility, fervency,  faith,  love,  and  perseverance  ;^  and,  if  vocal,  iu  a 
tnown  tongue.' 

1  Phtl.  iv,  ('..  »  Psa.  Ixv,  2.  *  John  xiv,  13, 14.  *  Rom.  viii,  26. 
K  1  John  v,  14.     6  Pga.  xlvii,  7.     '  1  Cor.  xiv,  14. 

IV.  Prayer  is  to  bo  made  for  things  lawful,*  and  for  all  sorts  of 
men  living,  or  that  shall  live  hereafter  \^  but  not  for  the  dead,*  nor 
for  those  of  whom  it  may  be  known  that  they  have  sinned  the  sin 
unto  death.* 

»  1  John  V,  14.  2  1  Tim.  ii,  1,  2.  *  2  Sam.  xii,  21,  22,  23.  *  1  John 
V,  16. 


V.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  with  godly  fear;*  the  sound 
preaching,'*  and  cotiscionable  hearing  of  the  wurd,  inobedi<'ncf  unto 
God,  with  understanding,  faith,  and  reverence  ;*  singing  of  Psalms 
with  grace  in  the  heart;*  as,  also,  the  due  administration  and 
wort"hy  receiving  of  the  saciamc-nts  institutt-d  by  Christ;  are  alt 
parts  of  the  ordinary  religious  worship  of  Gud:^  besides  religious 
oaths,^  and  vows,' solemn  fastings,*  and  thanksgivings  upon  special 
occasions  :*  which  are,  in  their  several  times  and  seasons,  to  be  used 
in  an  holy  and  religious  manner.**' 

*  Acta  XV,  21.  =  2  Tim.  iv,  2.  *  James  i,  22.  *  Col.  iii,  16.  ^  Matt, 
xxviii,  19.  8  Deut.  vi,  13.  '  Eccl.  v,  4,  5.  »  Joel  ii,  12.  »  Psa. 
cvii,  throughout.     *"  Heb.  xii,  28. 

VI.  Neither  prayer,  nor  any  other  part  of  religious  worship,  in 
now,  under  the  gospel,  either  tied  into,  or  made  more  acceptable  by 
anyplace  iu  which  it  is  performed,  or  towards  which  it  is  directed:* 
but  God  is  to  be  worshiped  everywhere,^  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;^  aa 
in  private  families*  daily,^  and  iu  secret  each  one  by  bimsflf,^  so 
more  solemnly  in  the  public  assemblies,  which  are  not  carelessly  or 
willfully  to  be  neglected  or  forsaken,  when  God,  by  his  word  or 
providence,  calleth  thereunto.' 

*  John  iv,  21.  -  Mai.  i,  11.  =*  John  iv,  23,  24.  *  Jer.  x,  25. 
6  Matt,  vi,  11.     «  3Iatt.  vi,  6.     '  Isa.  Ivi,  7. 

A'll.  As  it  is  of  the  law  uf  nature,  that,  in  general,  a  due  pm- 
portion  of  time  be  set  ai)art  fur  the  worship  of  God;  so,  in  his 
word,  by  a  positive,  moral,  and  perpetual  commandment,  binding 
all  men  in  all  ages,  he  hath  particularly  appointed  one  day  in  seven 
fur  a  Sabbath,  to  be  kept  holy  unto  him:'  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  the  last  day  of 
the  week;  and,  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  changed  into 
the  first  day  of  tlie  week,-  which  in  Scripture  is  called  the  Lord's 
day, 3  and  is  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  world,  as  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath.* 

*  See  the  4th  commandment  in  Ex.  xx,  8,  9, 10, 11;  Isa.  Ivi,  2,  4. 
"  Gen.  ii,  3.     *  Rev.  i,  10.    *  Ex.  xx.  8,  10.     {See  note  1,  above.) 

VIII.  This  Sabl)ath  is  then  kept  holy  unto  the  Lord,  when  men, 
after  a  due  prejiaring  of  their  hearts,  and  urdering  of  their  common 
atfairs  beforehand,  do  not  only  observe  an  holy  rest  all  the  day  from 
their  own  works,  wordiJ  and  thoughts,  about  their  worldly  employ- 
ments and  recreations  ;*  but  also  are  taken  up  the  whole  time  in  thy 
public  and  private  exercises  of  his  worship,  and  iu  the  duties  of 
necessity  and  mercy.'' 

*  Ex.  xvi,  23,  25,  26,  29,  30.     =  Isa.  Iviii,  13. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 

OF   LAWFUL   OATHS   AND   VOWS. 

A  lawful  oath  is  a  part  of  religious  worship,*  wherein,  upon  just 
occasion,  the  person  swearing  sok-mnly  calleth  God  to  witness  what 
he  asserteth  or  promiseth  ;  and  to  judge  him  according  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  what  he  eweareth." 

*  Dent.  X,  20.     «  Ex.  xx,  7. 

II.  The  name  of  God  only  is  that  by  which  men  ought  to  swear, 
and  therein  it  is  to  be  used  with  all  holy  fear  and  reverence  ;*  there- 
fore to  swear  vainly  or  rashly  by  tliat  glorious  and  dreadful  name, 
or  to  swear  at  all  by  any  other  thing,  is  sinful,  and  to  bo  abhorred.'' 
Yet  as,  in  matters  of  weight  and  moment,  an  oath  is  warranted  by 
the  word  of  God,  under  the  New  Testament,  aa  well  as  under  the 
Old,*  so  a  lawful  oath,  being  imposed  by  lawful  authority,  in  such 
matters  ought  to  be  taken.* 

1  Deut.  vi,  13.     2  Jer.  v,  7.     *  Heb.  vi,  16.     *  1  Kings  viii,  31. 

III.  Whosoever  taketh  an  oath  ought  duly  to  cousidt-r  the  weighti- 
ness  of  BO  solemn  an  act,  and  therein  to  avouch  nothing  but  what 
he  is  fully  persuaded  is  the  truth.*  Neither  may  any  man  bind 
himself  by  oath  to  anything  but  what  is  good  and  just,  and  what 
he  believeth  so  to  be,  and  what  he  is  able  and  resolved  to  perform.  ■^ 
Yet  it  is  a  sin  to  refuse  an  oath  touching  anything  that  is  good  and 
just,  being  imposed  by  lawful  authority.* 

*  Jer.  iv,  2.     »  Gen.  xxiv,  2,  3,  9.     *  Num.  t,  19,  21. 

IV.  An  oath  is  to  be  taken  in  the  plain  and  common  sense  of  the 
words,  without  equivocation  or  mental  reservation.*  It  cnntint 
oblige  to  sin;  but  in  anything  not  sinful,  being  taken,  it  binds  to 
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performance,  although  to  a  man's  own  hurt  ;^  nor  is  it  to  be  violated, 
although  made  to  heretics  or  infidels.' 

*  Psa.  xxiv,  4.     -  Psa.  xv,  4.     '  Ezek.  xvii,  Iti.  18. 

V.  A  vow  is  of  the  like  nature  with  a  promissory  oatli,  and 
ought  to  be  made  with  the  like  religious  care,  aukX  to  be  performed 
with  the  like  faithfulness,'- 

*  lea.  xix,  21. 

VI.  It  is  not  to  be  made  to  any  creature,  but  to  God  alone;*  and 
that  it  may  be  accepted,  it  is  to  be  made  voluntarily,  out  of  faith  and 
Conscience  of  duty,  ia  way  of  thankfulness  for  mercy  receivod,  or 
for  obtaining  of  what  we  want;  whereby  we  more  strictly  bind  our- 
selves to  necessary  duties,  or  to  other  things,  so  far  and  so  long  as 
they  may  fitly  conduce  thereunto.^ 

»  Psa.  Ixxvi,  11.     2  Deut.  xxiii,  21,  23. 

VII.  No  man  may  vow  to  do  any  thing  forbidden  in  the  word  of 
Ctod,  or  what  would  hinder  any  duty  therein  commanded,  or  which 
is  not  in  his  own  power,  and  for  the  performance  whereof  he  hath  no 
promise  or  ability  from  God,^  In  which  respects,  popish  monastical 
vows  of  perpetual  single  life,  professed  poverty,  and  regular  obedi- 
ence, are  so  far  from  being  degrees  of  higher  perfection,  that  they 
are  superstitious  and  sinful  snares,  in  which  no  Christian  may 
entangle  himself.^ 

»  Acts  xxiii,  12.     =  1  Cor.  vii,  2,  9, 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  THE    CIVIL  MAGISTRATE. 

God,  the  Supreme  Lord  and  King  of  all  the  world,  hath  ordained 
civil  magistrates  to  be  under  him  over  the  people,  for  his  own  glory 
and  the  public  good,  and  to  this  end  hath  armed  them  with  the 
power  of  the  sword,  for  the  defence  and  encouragement  of  them  that 
are  good,  and  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers.* 

'  Rom.  xiii,  1,3,  4. 

II.  It  is  lawful  for  Christiahs  to  accept  and  execute  the  office  of 
a  magistrate,  when  called  thereunto  ;*  in  the  managing  whereof,  as 
they  ought  especially  to  maintain  piety,  justice  and  peace,  according 
to  the  wholesome  laws  of  each  commonwealth,^  so.  for  that  end, 
they  may  lawfully,  now  under  the  New  Testament,  wage  war  upon 
just  and  necessary  occasions.' 

»  Prov.  viii,  ir),  16,     «  Psa.  Ixxxii,  3,  4.     ^  Luke  iii,  14. 

III.  Civil  ma'^istrates  may  not  assume  to  themselves  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  word  and  sacraments ;'  or  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;^  or,  in  the  least,  interfere  in  matters  of  faith, ^ 
Yet  as  nursing  fathers,  it  is  the  duty  of  civil  magistrates  to  protect 
the  church  of  our  common  Lord,  without  giving  the  preference  to 
any  denomination  of  Christians  above  the  rest,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  all  ecclesiastical  persona  whatever  shall  enjoy  the  full,  free,  and 
unquestioned  liberty  of  discharging  every  part  of  their  sacred  func- 
tions, without  violence  or  danger.*  And,  aa  Jesus  Clirist  hath 
appointed  a  regular  government  and  discipline  in  his  church,  no 
law  of  any  commonwealth  should  interfere  with,  let,  or  hinder,  the 
due  exercise  thereof,  among  the  voluntary  members  of  any  denomi- 
nation of  Christians,  according  to  their  own  profession  and  belief.^ 
It  is  the  duty  of  civil  magistrates  to  protect  the  person  and  good 
name  of  all  their  people,  in  such  an  effectual  manner  aa  that  no 
person  be  suffered,  either  upon  pretence  of  religion  or  infidelity,  to 
offer  any  indignity,  violence,  abuse,  or  injury  to  any  other  person 
whatsopver;  and  to  take  order,  that  all  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
aasembliesbe  held  without  molestation  or  disturbance.^ 

1  2  Cbron.  xxvi,  18.  -  Matt,  xvi,  19.  ^  j,,im  xviii,  3G.  *  Isa. 
xlix,  23.  8  Psa.  cv,  15.  ^2  Sam.  xxiii,  3;  1  Tim.  ii,  1;  Rom. 
xiii,  4. 

r\'.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  pray  for  magistrates,*  to  honor 
their  persons,'  to  pay  them  tribute  and  other  dues,'  to  obey  their 
lawful  command3,and  to  be  subject  to  their  authority,  for  conscience' 
sake.*  Infidelity  or  difference  in  religion,  doth  not  make  void  the 
magistrate's  just  and  legal  authority,  nor  free  the  people  from  their 
dueobedience  to  him:^  from  which  ecclesiastical  persons  are  not 
exempted;*  much  less  hath  the  Pope  any  power  or  jurisdiction  over 
them  in  their  dominions,  or  over  any  of  their  people  ;  and  least  of 
all  to  deprive  them  of  their  dominions  or  lives,  if  ha  shall  judge 
them  to  be  heretics,  or  upon  any  other  pretence  whatsoever. ' 

*  1  Tim.  ii,  1,  2.  =  1  Pet.  ii,  17.  '  Rom.  xiii,  6,  7.  *  Rom.  xiii, 
5.     *1  Pet.  ii,  13, 14,10.     «  Rom.  xiii,  1.     '  2  Thess.  ii.  4. 
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Marriage  is  to  be  between  one  man  and  one  woman  :  neither  is  it 
lawful  for  any  man  to  have  more  than  one  wife,  iioi'  for  any  woman 
to  have  more  than  one  husband  at  the  same  time. ' 

1  1  Cor.  vii,  2;  Mark  ii,  G,  7,  8,  9. 

II.  Marriage  was  ordained  for  the  mutual  help  of  husband  and 
wife ;'  for  the  increase  of  mankind  with  a  legitimate  issue,  and  of 
the  church  with  an  holy  seed;-  and  for  preventing  of  unclean- 
uess.  ^ 

'  Gen.  ii,  18.     -  Mai.  ii,  \b.     '1  Cor.  vii,  2,  9. 

III.  It  is  lawful  for  all  sorts  of  people  to  marry  who  are  able  with 
judgment  to  give  their  consent,*  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  tu 
marry  only  in  the  Lord.'  And,  therefore,  such  aa  profess  the  true 
reformed  religion  should  not  marry  with  infidels,  Papists,  or  other 
idolaters:  neither  should  such  as  are  godly  bo  unequally  yoked 
by  marrying  with  such  as  are  notoriously  wicked  in  their  life,  or 
maintain  damnable  heresies.^ 

*  1  Tim.  iv,  3.     2  1  Cor.  vii,  39.     ^  2  Cor.  vi,  14. 

IV.  Marriage  ought  not  to  be  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity 
or  affinity  forbidden  in  the  word;*  nor  can  such  incestuous  mar- 
riages ever  be  made  lawful  by  any  law  of  man,  or  consent  of  parties, 
so  as  those  persons  may  live  together,  as  man  and  wife."  The  man 
may  not  marry  any  of  his  wife's  kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  he 
may  of  his  own,  nor  the  woman  of  her  husband's  kindred  nearer  in 
blood  than  of  her  own.^ 

*  Lev.  xviii,chap.  1  Cor.  v.  1.   ^  Mark  vi,  18.  ^  Lev.  xx,  19,  20,  21. 

V.  Adultery  or  fornication,  committed  after  a  contract,  being 
detected  before  marriage,  giveth  just  occasion  to  the  innocent  party 
to  dissolve  that  contract.  *  In  the  case  of  adultery  after  marriage, 
it  is  lawful  for  the  innocent  party  to  sue  out  a  divorce,  =^  and  after 
the  divorce  to  marry  another,  as  if  the  offending  party  were  dead.^ 

*  Matt,  i,  18,  19,  20.     ^  jiatt.  v,  31,  32.     '  Matt,  xix, 9. 

VI.  Although  the  corruption  of  man  be  sucli  aa  is  apt  to  study 
arguments,  unduly  to  put  asunder  those  whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether in  marriage;  yet  nothing  but  adultery,  or  such  willful  deser- 
tion as  can  no  way  be  remedied  by  the  cliurch  or  civil  magistrate,  is 
cause  sufficient  of  dissolving  the  bond  of  marriage;*  wherein  a 
public  and  orderly  course  of  proceeding  is  to  be  observed  ;  and  the 
l)erson8  concerned  in  it,  not  left  to  their  own  wills  and  discretion  in 
their  own  case.* 

*  Matt.  xix,S.     3  Ezra  x,  3. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  THE   CHURCH. 

The  catholic  or  universal  church,  which  is  invisible,  conBiste  of 
the  whole  number  of  the  elect,  that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be  gath- 
ered into  one,  under  Christ  the  head  thereof;  and  is  the  spouse,  the 
body,  the  fullness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all.* 

*  Eph.  i,  10,  22,  23. 

II.  The  visible  church,  which  is  also  catholic  or  universal  under 
the  gospel  (not  confined  to  one  nation  as  before  under  the  law)  con- 
sists of  all  those  througbout  the  world  that  profess  the  true 
religion,'  together  with  their  children- ;  and  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ, =*  the  house  and  family  of  God,*  out  of  which 
there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation.^ 

1  1  Cor,  i,  2.  2  X  Cor.  vii,  14.  ^  Matt,  xiii,  47.  *  Eph.  ii,  19. 
*  Acts  ii,  47. 

III.  Unto  this  catholic  visible  church,  Christ  hath  given  the 
ministry,  oracles,  and  ordinances  of  God,  for  the  gathering  and  per- 
fecting of  the  saints,  in  this  life,  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  doth 
by  his  own  presence  and  Spirit,  according  to  his  promise,  make  them 
effectual  thereunto.* 

*  Eph.  iv.  11,  1-2,  13. 

IV.  This  catholic  church  hath  been  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  visible.*  And  particular  churches,  which  are  members  thereof, 
are  more  or  less  pure,  according  as  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is 
taught  and  embraced,  ordinances  administered,  and  public  worship 
performed  more  or  less  purely  in  them.  - 

*  Rom.  xi,  3,  4.     «  1  Cor.  v,  6,  7. 

V.  The  purest  churches  under  heaven  are  subject  both  to  mixture 
and  error;*  and  some  have  so  degenerated,  as  to  become  no  churches 
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(if  Christ,  but  synagogoiea  of  Satan.*  Nevertheless,  there  shall  be 
always  a  church  on  eartti,  to  worship  God  according  to  his  will.' 

»  1  Cor.  xiii,  12.     ^  Rev.  xviii,  2.     ^  Matt,  xvi,  IS. 

VI.  There  is  no  other  head  of  the  church  but  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.^  Nor  can  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  any  sense  be  head  thereof; 
but  is  that  nntichriet,  that  man  of  sin,  and  eon  of  perdition,  that 
exalteth  himself  in  the  church,  against  Christ  and  all  that  is  called 
God.  a 

1  Col.  i,  18.     »  Matt,  xxiii,  8,  9, 10. 

CHAPTER  XXYI. 

OF  THE   COMMUNION   OF  SAINTS. 

All  saints  that  are  united  to  Jesus  Christ  their  head,  by  his  Spirit 
and  by  faith,  have  fellowship  with  him  in  his  graces,  sufferings, 
death,  resurrection  and  glory  ;'  and,  being  united  to  one  another  in  '- 
love,  they  have  coniniuniou  in  each  other's  gifts  and  graces,^  and 
are  obliged  to  the  performance  of  such  duties,  public  and  private,  as 
do  conduce  to  theirmutual  good,  both  in  the  inward  and  outward 
iuan.=* 

1  1  John  i,3.     «  Eph.  iv,  1'.,  IG.     *  1  Thess.  v,  11, 14. 

II.  Saiuts,  by  profession,  are  bound  to  maintain  an  holy  fellow- 
ship and  communion  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  performing  such 
other  spiritual  services  as  tend  to  their  mutual  edification  ;^  as  also 
in  relieving  each  other  in  outward  things,  according  to  their  several 
abilities  and  necessities.  Which  communion,  as  God  offereth  oppor- 
tunity, is  to  bo  extended  unto  all  those  who,  in  every  place,  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Joans.* 

1  lleb.  X,  24,  2.">.     2  1  John  iii,  17. 

III.  This  communion  which  the  eainta  have  with  Christ,  doth 
not  make  them  in  any  wise  partakers  of  the  substance  of  his  God- 
head, or  to  be  equal  with  Christ  in  any  respect ;  either  of  which  to 
affirm  is  impiuus  and  blsLsphemous.'-  Nor  doth  their  communion 
one  with  another,  as  saints,  take  away  or  infringe  the  title  or 
property  which  each  man  hath,  in  his  goods  and  possessions." 

1  Col.  i,  18.     3  Acts  V,  4. 

CHAPTER    XXVII. 

OF  THE  SACRAMF.NTS. 

Sacraments  are  holy  signs  and  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace,* 
immediately  instituted  by  God,^  to  represent  Christ  and  his  benefits, 
and  to  confirm  our  interest  in  him  :'  as  also  to  put  a  visible  dift'er- 
ence  between  those  that  belong  unto  the  church,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world;*  and  solemnly  to  engage  them  to  the  service  of  God  in 
Christ,  according  to  his  word.* 

1  Rom.  iv,  11.  *  Matt,  xxviii,  10.  =>  1  Cor.  x,  16.  *  Ezek.  xii, 
48.     ^  Rom.  vi,  3,  4. 

II.  There  is  in  every  sacrament  a  spiritual  relation  or  sacramental 
union,  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signifietl;  whence  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  the  names  and  ettects  of  the  one  are  attributed  to  the 
other.  * 

*  Gen.  xvii,  10. 

III.  The  grace  which  is  exhibited  in  or  by  the  sacraments,  rightly 
used,  is  not  conferred  by  any  power  in  them;  neither  doth  the 
efBcacy  of  a  sacrament  depend  upon  the  piety  or  intention  of  him 
that  doth  administer  it,'-  but  upon  the  work  of  the  Spirit,^  and  the 
word  of  institution,  which  contains,  together  with  a  precept  author- 
izing the  use  thereof,  a  promise  of  benefit  to  worthy  receivers.' 

*  Rom.  ii,  28,  29.  «  Matt,  iii,  11.  '  Matt,  xxvi,  27,  28.  (See 
note  1,  section  ii ;  Matt,  xxviii,  19.) 

IV.  There  bo  only  two  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  our  Lord 
in  the  Gospel,  tliat  is  to  say,  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord; 
neither  of  which  may  be  dispensed  by  any  but  by  a  minister  of  the 
word,  lawfully  ordaiued.^ 

*  Matt,  xxviii,  10. 

V.  The  sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  regard  of  the  spiritual 
things  thereby  signified  and  exhibited,  were,  for  substance,  the  same 
with  those  of  the  New.  * 

*  1  Cor.  X,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

OF  BAPTISM. 

Baptism  Is  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  ordained  by  Jesus 
Chririt,'  not  only  for  the  solemn  admission  of  the  party  baptized 


into  the  visible  church,*  but  also  to  be  unto  him  a  sign  and  seal  of 
the  covenant  of  grace,*  of  his  ingrafting  into  Christ,*  of  regenera- 
tion,^ of  remission  of  sins,®  and  of  his  giving  up  unto  Gi.'d,  through 
Jesus  Chri.st,  to  walk  in  newness  of  life:'  which  uacrament  is,  by 
Christ's  own  appointment,  to  be  continued  in  iiis  church  until  the 
end  of  the  w-.rld.s 

1  Matt,  xxviii,  19.  =  1  Cor.  xii,  13.  ^  Rom.  iv,  11.  *  Gal.  iii,  27. 
8  Tit.  iii,  5.     «  Acts  ii,  38.     '  Kom.  vi,  3,  4.     ^  ji-nt.  xxviii,  19,  20. 

II.  The  outward  element  to  be  used  in  this  sacrament  is  water, 
wherewith  the  party  is  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
lawfully  called  thereunto.* 

*  Acts  X,  47. 

in.  Dippingof  the  person  into  tlie  water  is  not  necessary;  hut 
b^.ptisni  is  rightly  administered  by  pouring,  or  sprinkling  water 
upon  the  person.* 

*  Acts  ii,  41. 

IV.  Not  only  those  that  do  actually  profess  faith  in,  and  obedience 
unti)  Christ,'  but  also  the  infants  of  one  or  both  believing  parents 
are  to  bo  baptized.  ^ 

1  Mark  xvi,  1.5,  IG.     ^  (^^a.  xvii,  7,  9,  with  Gal.  iii,  9,  14. 

V.  Althuugh  it  be  a  great  sin  to  contemn  or  neglect  this  ordi- 
nance,*^ yet  grace  and  salvation  are  not  so  inseparably  anne.xed  unto 
it,  a.s  that  no  person  can  be  regenerated  or  saved  without  it,*  or  that 
all  that  are  baptized  are  undoubtedly  regenerated.^ 

*  Luke  vii,  3(1.     ^  Rom.  iv,ll.     ^  Acts  viii,  13,23. 

VI.  The  efficacy  of  baptism  is  not  tied  to  that  moment  of  time 
wherein  it  is  administered  ;'  yet,  notwithstanding,  by  the  right  use 
of  this  ordinance  the  grace  promised  is  not  only  oftered,  but  really 
exhibited  and  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  such  (whether  of  ago 
or  infants)  as  that  grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to  the  counsel  of 
God's  own  will,  in  his  appointed  time.* 

I  John  iii,  o,  8.     ^  Gal.  iii,  27. 

VII.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  is  but  once  to  be  administered  to 
any  person.* 

*  Tit.  iii,  5. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OF  THE    lord's   SUPPER. 

Our  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  night  wherein  he  was  betrayed,  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood,  called  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  be 
observed  in  his  churcli,  linto  the  end  of  the  world  ;  for  the  perpetual 
rememhrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  himself  in  his  death,  the  sealing  all 
benefits  tliereof  unto  true  believers,  their  spiritual  nourishment  and 
growth  in  him,  their  further  engagement  in  and  to  all  duties  which 
they  owe  unto  him;  and  to  be  a  bond  and  pledge  of  their  communion 
with  him,  and  witli  each  other,  as  members  of  his  mystical  body.* 

*  1  Cor.  xi,  23,  24,  25,  2(i. 

II.  In  this  sacrament  Christ  is  not  offered  up  to  his  Father,  nor 
any  real  sacrifice  made  at  all  for  remission  of  sins  of  the  quick  or 
dead,'  but  only  a  commemoration  of  that  one  offering  up  of  him- 
self, by  himself,  upon  the  cross,  once  for  all,  and  a  spiritual  oblation 
of  all  possible  praise  unto  God  for  the  same  ;^  so  that  the  Popish 
sacrifice  of  the  ma.->s,  as  they  call  it,  is  most  abominably  injurinus  to 
Christ's  one  only  sacrifice,  the  alone  propitiation  for  all  the  sins  of 
the  elect.* 

*  Heb.  ix,  22,  25,20,28.    *  Matt,  xxvi,  26,27.    a  Heb.  vii,  23,  24,27. 

III.  The  Lord  Jesus  hath,  in  this  ordinance,  appointed  his  niinis- 
tera  to  declare  his  word  of  institution  to  the  people,  to  pray,  and 
bless  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and  thereby  to  set  them  apart 
from  a  common  tu  an  holy  use ;  and  to  take  and  break  the  bread,  to 
take  tho  cup  aud  (tliey  communicating  also  themselves)  tu  give 
both  to  the  communicants ;  *  but  to  none  who  are  not  then  present  in 
the  congregation.^ 

1  See  the  institution.  Matt,  xxvi,  26,  27,  28;  Mark  xiv,  22.  23,24  ; 
Luke  xxii,  19,  20,  aud  1  Cor.  xi.  23  to  27.    *  Acts  xx,  7. 

IV.  Private  miisses,  or  receiving  this  sacrament  by  a  priest,  or  any 
other,  alone;*  as  likewise  the  deuial  of  the  cup  to  the  people;^ 
worshiping  the  elements,  the  lifting  them  up,  or  carrying  thom 
about  for  adoration,  and  the  reserving  them  fur  any  pretended 
religious  use,  are  all  contrary  to  the  natureof  this  sacrameut.and  to 
the  institution  of-Christ.^ 

*  2  Because  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  warrant  for  any 
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of  these  things,  eitherin  precept  orexample.in  any  part  of  the  word 
of  God.  See  all  the  places  in  which  the  ordinance  is  mentioned; 
the  most  important  of  which  are  cited  above.     ^  Matt,  xv,  9. 

v.  The  outward  elements  in  this  sacniment,  duly  set  apart  to  the 
uses  ordairiod  by  Christ,  have  such  relation  to  him  crucified,  as  that 
truly,  yet  sacramentally  only,  tboy  are  sometim«'s  called  by  the  name 
of  the  things  tliL-y  represeul,to  wit,  the  body  and  blond  of  rhrist;^ 
albeit,  in  substance  and  nature,  they  still  remain,  truly  and  only, 
bread  and  wine,  aa  they  were  before.^ 

»  Matt,  xxvi,  26,  27,  28.     =  1  Cor.  xi,  20.  27. 

VI.  That  doctrine  >j'hich  maintains  a  change  of  tlm  substance 
of  bread  and  wine  into  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
(commonly  called  transubstantiation)  by  consecratiuu  of  a  prie-st,  or 
by  any  other  way,  is  repugnant,  not  to  Scripture  alone,  but  even  to 
common  sense  and  reason;  overthroM-eth  the  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ment; and  hath  l»een  and  is  the  cause  of  manifold  superstitious, 
yea,  of  gross  idolatries.  * 

I  Acts  iii,  21. 

VII.  Worthy  receivers,  outwardly  ]>artaking  of  the  visible  ele- 
ments in  this  sacrament,^  do  then  also  inwardly  by  faith,  really  and 
indeed,  yet  not  carnally  and  corporally,  but  spiritually,  receive  and 
fued  ui«m  Christ  crucified,  ami  all  benefits  uf  his  death  :  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  being  then  not  corporally  or  carnally  in,  with, 
tir  under  the  bread  and  wine  ;  yet  as  really,  but  spiritually,  present 
to  the  faith  of  believers  in  that  ordinance,  as  the  elements  them- 
selves are,  to  their  outward  senses.* 

I I  Cor.  xi,  28.     «  i  Cor.  x,  16. 

VIII.  Although  ignorant  and  wicked  men  receive  the  outward 
elements  in  this  sacrament,  yet  they  receive  not  the  thing  signified 
thereby;  but  by  their  unwurtliy  coming  thereunto  are  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  to  their  own  damnation.  Wherefore 
all  ignorant  and  ungodly  persttns,  as  thej' are  unfit  to  enjoy  com- 
munion with  him,  so  are  they  unworthy  of  the  Lord's  table,  and 
cannot,  without  great  sin  against  Christ,  while  they  remain  such, 
partake  of  these  holy  mj'steries,^  or  bo  admitted  thereuuto.- 

*  1  Cor.  xi,  27,  29.     a  i  Cor.  v,  6,  7, 13. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

OF   CHURCa   CENSURES. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  as  king  and  head  of  his  church,  hath  therein 
appointed  a  govurnment  in  the  hand  of  church  officers,  distinct  from 
the  civil  magistrate.  ^ 

*  Isa.  ix,  6,  7. 

II.  To  these  otficers  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  com- 
mitted, by  virtue  whereof  they  have  power  respectively  to  retain 
and  remit  sins,  to  shut  that  kingdom  against  the  impenitent,  both 
by  the  word  and  censures;  and  to  open  it  unto  penitent  sinners,  by 
the  ministry  of  the  .gospel,  and  by  absolution  from  censures,  as 
occasion  shall  require.  ^ 

1  Matt,  xvi,  10. 

III.  Church  censures  are  necessarj- for  the  reclaiming  and  gain- 
ing of  ntfending  brethren;  for  deterring  of  others  from  like  offences; 
for  purging  out  of  that  leaven  which  might  infect  the  whole  lump; 
for  vindicating  the  honor  of  Christ,  and  the  holy  profession  of  the 
gospel;  and  for  preventing  the  wrath  of  God,  which  might  justly 
fall  upon  the  church,  if  they  should  suffer  his  covenant,  and  tlie 
seals  thereof,  to  be  profaned  by  notorious  and  obstinate  offenders.^ 

*  1  Cor.  5th  chapter  througbuut ;  1  Tim.  v,  20. 

IV.  For  the  bettor  attaining  of  these  end-i,  the  officers  of  the 
church  are  to  proceed  by  admonition,  suspension  from  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  for  a  season,  and  by  excommunication 
from  the  church,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  demerit 
of  the  person.^ 

^  1  Thess.  V,  12. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OF  SYNODS   AND  COUNCILS. 

For  the  better  government  and  further  edification  of  the  church, 
there  ought  to  be  such  assemblies  as  are  commonly  called  synods  or 
councils:*  and  it  belongeth  to  the  overseers  and  other  rulers  of  the 
particular  churches,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  and  the  power  which 
Christ  h;ith  given  them  for  edification,  and  not  for  destruction,  to 
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appoint  such  assemblies ;'  and  to  convene  together  in  them,  as  often 
as  they  shalljudgo  it  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  church.^ 
»  Acts  XV,  2,  4,  fi.     s  Acts  chap.  xv.     ^  Acta  xv,  22,  23,  25. 

II.  It  belongeth  to  synods  and  councils,  ministerially,  to  deter- 
mine controversies  of  faith,  and  cases  of  conscience;  to  set  down 
rules  and  directions  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  government  of  his  church  ;  to  receive  complaints  in  cases 
of  mal-adminiatration,  and  authoritatively  to  determine  the  same: 
which  decrees  and  determinations,  if  consonant  to  the  word  of  God, 
are  to  be  received  with  reverence  and  submission,  not  only  for  their 
agreement  with  the  word,  but  also  for  the  power  whereby  they  are 
made,  as  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  ajipointod  thereunto  in  hU 
word,  * 

^  Acts  xvi,  4. 

III.  All  synods  or  councils  since  the  apostles"  times,  whether 
general  or  particular,  may  err,  and  many  have  erred;  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to  be  used 
as  a  help  in  Itoth.' 

»  Acts  xvii,  11. 

IV.  Synods  and  councils  are  to  handle  or  conclude  nothing  but 
that  which  is  ecclesiastical ;  and  are  not  to  intermeddle  with  civil 
affairs  which  concern  the  commonwealth,  unless  by  way  of  humble 
petition  in  cases  extraordinary  ;  or  by  way  of  advice  for  satisfaction 
of  conscience,  if  they  be  thereunto  required  by  the  civil  magistrate. ' 

1  Luke  lii,  l^i,  14. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF   MAN     AFTEE     DE.ITH,   AND    OF     THE    Rf.Sl'REECTION 
OF  THE   DEAD. 

The  bodies  of  men,  after  death,  return  to  dust,  and  see  corrui)- 
tion;^but  their  souls  (which  neither  die  nor  sleep),  having  an 
immortal  subsistence,  immediately  return  to  God  who  gave  them.* 
The  souls  of  the  righteous,  being  then  made  perfect  in  holiness, 
are  received  into  the  highest  heavens,  where  they  behold  the  face 
of  God  in  light  and  glory,  waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of  their 
bodies;*  and  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  where  they 
remain  in  torments  and  utter  darkness,  reserved  to  the  judgment 
of  thegreat  day.*  Besides  these  two  places  for  souls  separated 
from  their  bodies,  the  Scripture  acknowledgeth  none. 

1  Gen.  iii.  19.  ^  Luke  xxiii,  43.  »  Heb.  xii,  23.  *  Luke  xvi, 
23,  24. 

II.  At  the  last  day,  such  as  are  found  alive  shall  not  die,  but  be 
changed;'  and  all  the  dead  shall  be  raised  up  with  the  self-same 
iKtdies,  and  none  other,  although  witli  different  qualities,  which 
shall  be  united  again  to  their  souls  forever.- 

»  1  Thess.  iv,  17.     =*  Job  xix,26,  27. 

III.  The  bodies  of  the  unjust  shall,  by  the  power  of  <'hrist,  be 
raised  to  dishonor  ;  the  bodies  of  the  just,  by  his  Spirit,  unto  honor, 
and  be  made  conformable  to  his  own  glorious  body.  * 

^  Acts  xxiv,  15. 

CHAPTER  XXXII  r. 

OF  THE   LAST  JUDGBIENT. 

God  hath  app<'>inted  a  day  wherein  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ,*  to  whom  all  power  and  judgment  is 
given  of  the  Father.'^  In  which  day,  not  only  the  apostate  angels 
shall  be  judged;*  but  likewise  all  persona  that  have  lived  upon 
earth  shall  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  to  give  an  account 
of  their  thoughts,  words  and  deeds;  and  to  receive  according  to  what 
they  have  done  in  the  body,  whether  good  or  evil.* 

*  Acts  xvii,  31.     2  John  v,  22,  27.     ^  i  (\,j._  y^  3^    4  2  Cor.  v,  10. 

II.  The  end  of  God's  appointing  this  day,  is  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  glory  of  his  mercy  in  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  elect  ;^  and 
of  his  justice  in  the  damnation  of  the  reprobate,  who  are  wicked  and 
disobedient.'  For  then  shall  the  righteous  go  into  everlasting  life, 
and  receive  that  fullness  of  joy  and  refreshing  which  shall  come 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;*  but  the  wicked,  who  know  not 
God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  cast  into 
eternal  torments,  and  be  punished  with  everhisting  destniction  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power.* 

1  Rijm.  ix,  23.  «  Rom.  ii,  5",  6.  ^  Matt,  xxv,  31,  32,  33,  34. 
*  Matt.  XXV,  41,  40, 
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III.  Ab  Christ  would  have  us  to  be  certainly  persuaded  that  there 
shall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  both  to  deter  all  men  from  sin,  and  for 
the  greater  consolation  of  the  godly  in  their  adversity  ;^  so  will  he 
have  that  day  unknown  to  men,  that  they  may  shake  otT  all  carnal 
security,  and  be  always  watchful,  because  they  know  not  at  what 
hour  the  Lord  will  come  ;  and  may  be  ever  prepared  to  say,  Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  <iuickly.^    Amen. 

1  2  Pet.  iii,  11, 14.     »  Mark  xiii,  35,  36,  37. 

The  First  Bible  Printed  in  New  Jersey. 
As  early  a.s  the  beginuiug  of  the  last  centary  laws 
existed  in  some  of  the  colonies  requiring  every  family 
to  be  furnished  with  a  Bible.  This  supply  continued 
to  be  kept  up  by  individual  exertion  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  first  Congress,  in  1777.  To  that  body  a 
memorial  was  presented  on  the  Bible  de.stitution 
throughout  the  country.  This  memorial  was  an- 
swered by  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  advise 
as  to  the  printing  an  edition  of  thirty  thousand 
Bibles.  The  population  of  the  colonies  then  was 
about  three  millions,  and  all  the  Bibles  in  the  entire 
world  at  that  time  did  not  exceed  four  millions. 
This  committee  reported  that  the  necessary  materials, 
such  as  paper  and  types,  were  so  difficult  to  obtain, 
that  to  print  and  bind  thirty  tbousaud  copies  would 
cost  £10,272,  10s.,  and  in  their  judgment  wa.s  im- 
practicable.    But  they  recommended  the  following: 

"  The  use  of  the  Bible  being  so  universal,  and  its 
importance  so  great,  to  direct  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  import,  at  the  exjiense  of  Congress, 
twenty  thousand  Engli.sh  Bibles  from  Holland, 
Scotland,  or  elsewhere,  into  the  different  ports  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. "  The  report  was  adopted  and 
the  imi)ort;ition  was  ordered. 

In  1781,  when  the  continuance  of  the  war  pre- 
vented further  importation,  and  there  was  no  telling 
how  long  this  obstruction  might  be  protracted,  the 
subject  of  printing  the  Bible  was  again  urged  on 
Congress,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three.  On  their  recommendation  the  following 
action  w;us  talcen: — 

"  Besot ixd,  That  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  highly  approve  the  laudable  and  pious 
undertaking  of  Mr.  Robert  Aitken,  of  Philadelpliia, 
as  subservient  of  the  interests  of  religion,  and  being 
satisfied  of  the  care  and  accuracy  of  the  execution  of 
the  work,  recommend  this  edition  of  the  Bible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States." 
•  This  was  on  September  IStli,  1782.  In  1788  Isaac 
Collins,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  an 
enterprising  printer  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  who  es- 
tiiblished  the  first  newsjiaper  in  that  State,  issued 
proposals  to  print  a  quarto  edition  of  the  Bible  in  984 
pages,  at  the  price  of  four  Spanish  dollars.  The  Sj'nod 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  same  year,  re- 
commended the  undertaking.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of 
Princeton,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  President 
of  Nassau  Hall,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Trenton,  were  appoiiated 
a  committee  to  concur  with  committees  of  any  other 
Denominations,  or  of  our  own  Synods,  to  revise  the 


sheets,  and,  if  necessary,  to  assist  in  selecting  a 
.standard  edition.  Tliis  committee  was  also  author- 
ized to  agree  with  Mr.  Collins  to  apjiend  O.stervaltl's 
Notes,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  wishes  of  other 
than  Calvinistic  subscribers. 

In  the  Spring  of  17^9  the  General  Assembly,  at  its 
meeting,  appointed  a  committee  of  sixteen  (on  which 
was  Mr.  Armstrong)  to  lay  Mr.  Collins'  projOTsal  be- 
fore their  respective  Presbyteries,  and  to  recommend 
that  subscriptions  be  solicited  in  each  congregation. 
This  recommendation  was  repeated  in  1790  and  in 
1791.  Mr.  Collins,  in  1788,  issued  an  octavo  New 
Testament.  The  quarto  edition  of  the  Bible,  thus 
sustained,  was  issued  in  1791.  There  were  five 
thousand  copies.  Ostervald's  ''Practical  Observa- 
tions," of  170  pages,  were  furnished  to  sjieeial  sub- 
scribers, and  were  bound  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  This  Bible  was  so  carefully  revised  that 
it  is  still  a  standard.  He  and  his  children  read  all 
the  proofs.  In  a  subsequent  edition,  1793-4,  he  states 
in  the  preface,  after  mentioning  several  clergymen 
who  assisted  the  publisher  in  1791  :  "Some  of  tliese 
persons,  James  F.  Armstrong  in  particular,  being 
near  the  press,  assisted  also  in  reading  and  correcting 
the  proof-sheets."  The  above  interesting  facts  on 
this  Collins  Bible  are  found  in  "The  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.,"  by  Dr.  John 
Hall,  the  jjastor.  The  care  that  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Collins  is  evident  from  the  closing  paragraph  of  the 
preface : — 

"  The  publisher  has  only  further  to  add  that  he 
has  made  the  following  impression  from  the  Oxford 
edition  of  1784,  by  Jackson  and  Hamilton,  and  has 
been  particularly  attentive  in  the  revisal  and  correc- 
tion of  the  proof-sheets  with  the  Cambridge  edition 
of  1688,  by  John  Field;  with  the  Edinburgh  edition 
of  1775,  by  Kincaid,  and,  in  all  variations,  with  the 
London  edition  of  1772,  by  Eyre  and  Strahan;  that 
where  there  was  any  difference  in  words,  or  in  the 
omission  or  addition  of  words,  among  these  he  fol- 
lowed that  which  appeared  to  be  most  agreeable  to 
the  Hebrew  of  Arius  Moutanus,  and  to  the  Greek  of 
Arins  Moutanus  and  Leulden,  without  permitting 
himself  to  depart  from  some  one  of  the  above  men- 
tioned English  copies,  unless  in  the  mode  of  spelling, 
in  which  he  has  generally  followed  Johnson." 

At  the  end  of  the  New  Testament  is  arranged  an 
Index,  or  more  accurately,  an  Epitome  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  a  Chronological  Table  in 
jjarallel  columns.  Following  this  are  tables  of  Scrip- 
ture weights,  measures  and  coins;  of  oflScers and  con- 
ditions of  men;  and  the  old  table  of  kindred  and 
affinity.  The  volume  closes  with  a  Concordance, 
'S  carefully  perused  and  enlarged  by  John  Douname, 
B.  A."  This  Concordance  is  not  so  full  as  Cruden's, 
but  is  very  serviceable.  The  "  Practical  Obser- 
vations," by  Ostervald,  take  up  each  chapter  sepa- 
rately, giving  first  a  brief  explanation  and  then  ob- 
servations, much   after  the   manner  of    Doddridge. 
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The  remarks,  even  in  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Romans,  are 
evangelical  rather  than  Calviuistic,  and  contain  little 
that  would  be  objected  to  by  an  Armiuian.  This 
Ostervald  was  a  "  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  Neufchatel,  Switzer- 
land." 

The  copy  before  me  was  presented  to  the  Presby- 
terian Cluirch  in  Fleraiugton,  N.  J.,  which  was 
organized  in  1791.  It  was  used  as  the  pulpit  Bible 
for  sixty-six  years.  It  was  the  gift  of  Jasper  Smith, 
one  of  the  ruling  elders  and  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  devoted  Christian,  and  a  strong  Presby- 
terian. At  the  time  he  was  one  of  the  leading  law- 
yers of  the  county.  To  his  exertions  and  his  gener- 
ous contributions  wa-s  mainly  due  the  organization 
of  the  church,  which  is  now  approachiug  the  close  of 
its  tirst  century.  Aljout  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury Mr.  Smith  removed  to  Lawrenceville,  N.  J., 
where  he  died.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Presb3'terian  church  there  the  large  farm  of  over  two 
hundred  acres,  which  is  now  the  manse  farm.  This 
Bible  of  Collins  is  not  only  the  first,  but  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  printed 
in  New  Jersey. — George  <S'.  MotI,  D.  D. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  In  May,  1760,  the  Presbj-teriaus  of  Albany  scut 
a  very  pressing  suijplication  to  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia for  ministerial  supplies,  and  Hector  Alhon,  of 
Drawyers,  Kettletas,  of  Elizabethtowu,  and  Tenncnt, 
of  Freehold,  were  sent  to  minister  to  them  in  holy 
things.  The  congregation  was  almost  wholly  of 
Scottish  descent,  some  probably  being  from  Free- 
hold, some  from  other  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and 
a  few  from  old  England.  The  chiu'ch  was  organized 
at  the  close  of  the  French  war,  in  1763.  A  building 
was  soon  commenced,  and  their  first  pastor  w;is  the 
Rev.  WiUinm  Hannah,  a  graduate  of  King's  College, 
in  New  York  city,  and  a  licentiate  of  Litchfield 
Association.  When  and  by  whom  ordained  is  not 
known,  but  he  was  "received  into  Dutchess 
County  Presbytery,"  on  October  18th,  1763,  when 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Albany.  Mr.  Han- 
nah remained  pastor  about  two  years,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  he  was  afterwards  suspended  from  the 
ministry,  in  1767,  for  having  abandoned  its  work  and 
accepted  a  commission  from  the  Governor  to  practice 
as  an  attorney. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Bay  was  the  second  pastor.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  in 
1748,  and  belonged  to  that  part  of  it  which  adhered 
to  the  Synod  of  New  York.  He  became  pa.stor  of 
the  Albany  Church  about  1769,  and  remained  there 
till  1774,  when  he  settled  at  Newton,  L.  I.  He  sub- 
sequently experienced  some  difficulty  with  his  con- 
gregation, and  retired  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Synod  in  1776.  In  1775  the  Church  at  Albany  had 
permission  from  the  Synod  to  place  itself  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  but  it  had  to 


struggle  with  many  trials  incident  to  the  times,  and 
remained  without  a  pastor  until  after  the  .  lose  of  the 
Revolution.  In  1785  the  congregation  was  incorpo- 
rated, and  on  the  8th  of  November,  of  that  year, 
the  Rev.  John  3IcDonahl  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  l)y  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 
He  continued  iu  that  office  till  the  year  1795.  Sub- 
sequently t»  his  removal,  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
for  two  years  by  the  Rev.  David  S.  Bogart,  a  licenti- 
ate of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In  the  year 
1798,  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  NotI,  D.  D.,  became  pastor 
of  the  church,  and  remained  till  1804.  His  succes- 
sors were  the  Rev.  John  B.  Bomeyn,  called  in  1804, 
and  remaining  till  the  close  of  1808.  The  Rev. 
William  Xcill,  D.  D.,  called  in  1809,  and  remaining 
till  the  middle  of  1816.  The  Rev.  Arlhiir  J.  Slans- 
hury,  called  in  1817,  and  remaining  till  the  Spring 
of  1821.  The  Rev.  Henry  R.  Weed,  D.  D.,  called  in 
1822,  and  remaining  till  the  Autumn  of  1829.  The 
Rev.  John  N.  Camphell,  D.  D. ,  called  in  1830,  and  re- 
maining thirty-four  years. 

There  are  no  dates  accessible  to  the  writer  from 
which  can  be  ascertained  what  seasons  of  revival  may 
have  occurred  previously  to  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Campbell.  From  the  number  received  on  examina- 
tion, into  the  church,  in  two  years,  1826  and  1827, 
under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Weed,  viz. :  seventy-two, 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  there  must  have  been  a 
sea-son  of  uuusual  interest  at  that  time.  During  Dr. 
Campbell's  ministry  of  twenty  years  there  were 
added  to  the  church  five  hundred  and  eighty-two 
persons:  on  examination,  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  on  certificate,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
Two  revivals  occurred  during  that  period,  the  former 
in  1831.  In  that  and  the  following  year  one  hundred 
and  six  persons  united  with  the  church  on  examina- 
tion. The  latter  occurred  in  1840,  during  wh'  h 
year  eighty-three  persons  were  received  on  exam'  ja- 
tion.  There  was  also  a  season  of  more  than  usual 
interest  in  1843. 

The  original  trustees,  in  1763,  were  John  Macomb, 
David  Edgar,  Samuel  Holliday,  Robert  Henry,  Abra- 
ham Lyle  and  John  Monro.  The  elders  were  Robert 
Henry,  David  Edgar  and  Matthew  Watson. 

The  first  house  of  worship  was  on  a  high  hill, 
facing  Hudson  street,  on  a  lot  bounded  on  the  east 
by  William  street,  on  the  north  by  Beaver  street, 
on  the  south  by  Hudson  street  and  on  the  west  by 
Grand  street.  It  was  a  building  of  convenient  size, 
fronting  to  the  east,  with  a  tiill  steeple,  and  cost 
£2813,  York  currency.  The  second  house  of  worship 
was  erected  in  1798,  and  was  a  fine,  large  building; 
it  was  remodeled  and  fitted  up  with  great  taste,  in 
1831.  The  location,  however,  had  become  a  noisy 
one,  and  the  great  prosperity  of  the  church  under 
Dr.  Camiibell,  seemed  to  demand  the  erection  of  a 
more  convenient,  spacious  and  suitable  edifice,  and 
such  an  one  was  erected.  It  was  a  noble  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture;  was  commenced  in  the  Autumn 
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of  1H47,  and  was  opened  and  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  Almighty  God  on  Sabbath,  March  10th,  1850. 
The  lot  on  which  this  edifice  was  built  was  on  Hud- 
son street,  150  feet  in  length,  and  on  Philip  street, 
on  which  it  fronted,  about  148  feet  in  breadth,  enclosed 
by  an  iron  fence  of  Gothic  pattern. 

Eev.  James  M.  Ludlow  succeeded  Dr.  Campbell, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  in  November,  1864. 
Though  but  recently  graduated  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  Mr.  Ludlow  brought  mental 
culture,  genius  and  fine  intellectual  and  .spiritvial 
discernment  to  this,  his  first  pastorate ;  and  there  was 
a  healthful  growth  of  the  church  during  his  miuistry, 
which  was  continued  till  November,  1808,  when  he 
accej)ted  a  call  from  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church, 
New  York  city.  Dr.  Ludlow  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn.  He 
was  followed  by  Rev.  John  M.  C.  Blayney,  who  was 
installed  October  24th,  1869,  and  filled  the  ministerial 
office  with  great  fidelity  till  February  1st,  1880,  when, 
principally  on  account  of  a  change  of  climate  being 
necessary  to  preserve  the  failing  health  of  his  family, 
he  tendered  his  resignation. 

During  his  ministry  here  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Blayney  by  Union 
College.  While  he  was  pastor  valuable  improve- 
ments in  the  church  structure  .were  perfected,  in- 
volving, with  the  purchase  of  a  new  organ,  an  outlay 
of  some  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

There  were  periods  of  special  spiritual  awakening 
during  his  pastorate,  and  his  solid  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  endeared  Dr.  Blayney  to  his  congregation, 
and  gained  for  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
entire  community. 

Eev.  Walter  D.  Nicholas  succeeded  Dr.  Blayney, 
and  was  installed  in  September,  1880,  having  pre- 
viously filled  the  pastoral  office  in  Temple  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia. 

Like  his  last  two  predecessors,  Mr.  Nicholas  is  a 
young  man,  and  endowed  with  an  acute  intellect, 
superior  discrimination  and  versatility  of  mind;  his 
pulpit  effijrts  are  characterized  by  fervor  and  earn- 
estness, and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  with  increasing  years,  increasing  usefulness 
awaits  him. 

The  beautiful  edifice  referred  to  above,  having  been 
occupied  for  only  a  generation,  was  disposed  of  during 
the  past  Summer  (1883),  to  the  Hudson  Avenue 
Methodist  Church,  for  the  reason  that  the  pastor, 
officers  and  members  of  the  congregation,  in  view  of 
the  westward  tide  of  the  city's  population,  had  felt 
impelled  to  place  themselves  in  the  van  of  this  move- 
ment, and  had  determined  to  locate  and  build  another 
house  of  worship  nearly  a  mile  away,  on  the  corner 
of  State  and  Willett  streets,  facing  the  beautiful 
Washington  Park. 

Mr.  Nicholas,  the  present  pastor,  has  entered  upon 
this  undertaking  with  indomitable  energy,  and  has 
the  hearty  and  active  concurrence  of  his  people. 


The  expenditure  for  the  site,  building  and  furnish- 
ing of  the  new  edifice  will  approximate  $110,000, 
about  145,000  of  which  has  already  been  subscribed, 
and  $25,000  realized  from  sale  of  the  former  edifice. 

The  new  church,  though  of  a  diverse  style  of  archi- 
tecture from  the  former  elegant  one,  is  after  the 
design  of  the  distinguished  arcjiitect,  J.  C.  Cady,  of 
New  York,  and  is  a  beautiful  ecclesiastical  structure. 

The  congregation  are  now  worshiping  in  the  Law 
School  building,  on  State  street,  and  anticipate  the 
completion  and  occupancy  of  the  new  church  by 
March  1st,  1884. 

The  German  Theological  School  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  This  Institution  had  its  origin 
in  a  successful  mission  work  among  the  German 
people  of  Newark  and  vicinity. 

The  First  Missionaky  period  extended  from 
1848  to  1869.  The  beginning  was  in  the  pious  zeal 
of  an  humble  layman,  now  for  many  years  pastor  of 
the  Second  German  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  the  Kev.  G.  William  Winnes.  He  was  then 
recently  from  the  Barmer  Mission  House,  in  Germany, 
and  was  inspired  by  the  missionary  .spirit  of  that  Insti- 
tution. Impressed  with  the  religious  condition  of  his 
countrymen  in  Newark,  he  was  so  stirred  in  soul  that 
he  began  immediately  to  preach  (as  a  layman ) .  At 
his  first  service  were  seven  hearers,  consisting  of 
his  "brother  and  a  few  saloon  keepers."  A  promis- 
ing congregation  soon  grew  into  an  organized  church, 
before  he  was  ordained.  He  had  meanwhile  come 
into  contact  with  Presbyterian  pastors,  and  his 
church,  as  well  as  himself,  sought  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. Witliiu  a  few  years  the  little  church  became 
the  German  mother  church  of  the  Presbytery  and  of 
the  Synod.  Church  after  church  was  organized,  in 
Newark,  Paterson,  Bloomfield  and  Orange,  one  of 
the  two  in  Paterson  by  the  Old  School  branch,  all 
the  others  by  the  New  School  branch,  and  a  widening 
success  was  opened.  The  cheering  characteristic  was 
that  the  Germans  led  the  way  in  religious  labors  for 
their  countrymen. 

The  one  <lifficulty  in  responding  to  the  demand  for 
the  development  of  their  new  opijortunities  was  in 
the  procurement  of  sufficient  suitable  German  pastors. 
The  successive  trial  of  adventurers,  and  even  of  good 
men  from  the  father-land,  resulted  in  repeated 
failures.  The  two  principal  pastors,  whose  churches 
were  growing  in  importance,  urged  the  Presbytery  of 
Newark  to  undertake  the  education  of  a  special 
German  ministry.  After  much  delay  and  much 
reluctance,  the  Presbytery  began  the  definite  con- 
sideration of  enlarged  missionary  plans. 

A  MIS.SIONAKY  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

In  1864  the  Presbjiiery  appointed  a  Commission  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  theological  cliiss. 
The  German  pastors  had  assured  their  American 
brethren  that  proper  candidates  could  be  obtained, 
and  four  students  were  presented  from  the  First 
German   Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark.     A  pro- 
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visional  Faculty  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Johann  U.  Guenther,  pastor  of  the  First  German 
Church,  and  of  the  Rev.  George  C.  Seibert,  Pil.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Third  German  Church,  of  Newarlc,  as 
Instructora  in  German,  and  of  Rev.  Joseph  Few 
Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  and  Rev.  Charles  A.  Smith, 
D.  n.,  of  East  Orange,  as  Instructors  in  English. 
The  four  students  were  boarded  in  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  M.  Guenther,  and  the  lectures  and  recitations 
were  held  iu  the  Lecture-room  of  his  church.  The 
instruction  began  on  September  20th,  18G9,  and  in- 
cluded at  tlie  first,  iu  the  German  language,  the  sub- 
jects of  Hebrew,  Biblical  History,  Pastoral  Worlc 
and  German  Grammar,  and  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, once  or  twice  a  week.  United  States  History, 
Natural  Philosophy,  English  Grammar  and  Compo- 
sition. The  number  of  students  increased  during 
the  year  to  nine.  The  second  year  the  number 
became  eleven,  and  the  little  building  used  as  a 
dormitory  was  removed  to  a  neigliboriiig  lot,  and  en- 
larged so  that  it  could  accommodate  fourteen.  The 
third  year  the  students  numbered  sixteen,  and  a 
permanent  location  became  necessary.  The  "  Bloom- 
field  Academy,"  in  the  town  adjoining  Newark,  was 
therefore  purchased,  in  1872,  and  in  the  Autumn  of 
the  same  year  the  Institution  was  moved  thither. 

The  removal  to  tlie  new  location  was  followed,  the 
next  Autumn,  by  the  formal  election  of  a  Faculty. 
The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Knox,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  was  elected  President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Homiletics,  Church  Government  and  Pas- 
toral Theology,  and  the  Rev.  George  C.  Seibert,  PH.  D. , 
w;is  elected  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  and  The- 
ology, both  of  whom  were  installed  at  an  inaugural 
service  on  the  day  of  prayer  for  colleges,  in  January, 
1874,  in  the  First  Church  of  Newark,  N.  J.  ■  The 
Institution  was  divided  into  a  Tlieological  and  an 
Academic  Department,  the  course  being  three  years 
iu  each  department. 

Harry  E.  Richards,  M.  D.,  was  elected,  in  1878, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  of  Natural  Science  in 
the  Academic  Department,  and  has  since  served  with- 
out compensation.  In  1882  the  Academic  Department 
was  made  to  conform,  in  part,  to  the  character  of  a 
German  Gymnasium,  and  its  com-se  exteuded  to  four 
j'ears.  Tlie  Theological  Professors  devote  one  hour  a 
day  to  this  department,  and  assistant  Instructors  t;xke 
tlie  additional  subjects  required.  The  Preparatory 
Department  is  now  opeu  for  the  admission  of  other 
studeuts  than  those  studying  theology.  The  purpose 
is,  with  the  same  force  of  instruction,  to  educate  lay 
helpers  to  the  ministry,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
education  of  pastors. 

The  first  theological  class  of  eight  members  was 
graduated  in  1874.  The  number  of  students  has 
usually  been  from  twenty  to  twenty-five. 

DIRECTORS  AMD  CirARTEE. 
The  Board  of  Directors  is  elected  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Newark,  but  is  composed   in  part  of   members 


outside  the  Presbytery.  The  first  Board  was  elected 
in  1869.  The  Charter  wjus  procured  on  February  2d, 
1871.  Tlie  corporate  title  remains,  "The  German 
Theological  School  of  Newark,  N.  J.,"  the  removal 
of  the  Institution  locating  it  but  a  mile  and  a  half 
outside  the  city.  The  number  of  Directors  was 
originally  nine,  five  clergyraeu  and  five  laymen.  A 
supplement  to  the  Charter  permits  the  number  to  be 
enlarged  to  twenty-five.  The  election  of  director.' 
and  of  professors  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
General  Assembly,  under  whose  care  the  Institution 
was  taken,  at  the  re-union  in  1870. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  "  whenever,  from 
a  cessation  of  German  immigration,  or  from  any  other 
cau.se,  it  may  be  deemed  inexx)4dient  longer  to  main- 
tain said  Institution  as  a  distinctive  German  Theolo- 
gical School,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newark,  aud  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States,  to  use  the  property  and  funds  for  any 
other  branch  of  theological  education,  or  to  transfer 
its  property  and  funds  to  any  other  Theological 
Seminary." 

FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCIPLES. 

The  follovring  are  the  special  principles  on  which 
the  Institution  is  based: — 

In  order  to  reach  any  powerful  body  of  foreign 
people,  ill  a  large  way,  there  must  be  a  native  minis- 
try, springing  from  among  the  people  themselves. 

In  view  of  the  great  power  of  the  German  people 
in  this  land,  it  is  wise  to  concede  the  German  lan- 
guage during  the  period  of  transition. 

Success  in  German  churches  among  adult  Germans, 
by  ministers  preaching  exclusively  in  the  English 
tongue,  is  exceptional,  depends  on  special  individual 
genius,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  a  general 
system  of  evangelization. 

In  order  to  bring  the  German  mind — educated 
through  a  long  history  .so  entirely  diiferent  from  our 
own — into  sympathy  with  our  doctrine  and  practice, 
a  rightly-devised,  wisely-conducted  indoctrination  of 
the  German  mind  is  necessary. 

This  indoctrination  of  the  German  people  must  be 
systematic,  p.atient  and  continued,  and  must  distinctly 
recognize  iu  the  German  the  historic  and  mental 
conditions  on  which  it  is  to  act. 

There  must  be  an  Institution  which  shall  indoctri- 
nate those  who  are  to  indoctrinate  the  masses,  iu 
which  Institution  the  Professors  shall  make  this 
problem  a  special  study,  and  where  the  instruction 
shall  have  constant  aud  special  reference  to  this 
object. 

The  instruction  should  be  in  both  the  languages- 
English  and  German. 

Tlie  seminary  should  bring  the  .student  at  gradua- 
tion to  a  position  in  medio,  viz.,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  American  Christian  mind,  in 
the  doctrine,  polity  and  practice  of  the  Scriptures; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
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German  mind,  in  language  and  in  domestic  and  social 
life.  The  graduate,  as  an  individual,  should  gravi- 
tate toward  the  German  flock;  the  pastor  and  flock, 
as  a  mass,  should  gravitate  together  towards  the 
American  life. 

To  incorporate  our  German  Theological  School 
with  any  one  of  our  English  seminaries  would  he  to 
put  in  peril  the  object  for  which  the  Institution  is 
founded,  and  would  probaljly  defeat  its  end.  The 
practical  effect  of  the  education  of  German  ministers 
by  our  established  American  theological  seminaries 
has  been  to  educate  away  the  student  from  the  Ger- 
man people,  thus  gaining  the  individual  pa-stor,  but 
losing  the  flock. 

FINANCIAL   SUPPORT. 

The  financial  maintenance  of  the  Institution  has 
been  almost  entirely  by  benevolent  contributions 
from  churches  and  individuals.  An  endowment 
fund  of  about  |30,000  bad  been  collected  from  1870 
to  1873.  It  advanced  to  Ji3fi,000  from  1873  to  1878, 
but  during  the  general  financial  depression  of  1874  to 
1P~8,  IJ10,771  of  this  fund  was  borrowed  for  current 
ex  ises.  The  amount  ha,s  now  been  repaid,  except 
about  $600,  and  this  balance  is  secured  by  subscrip- 
tions. 

The  present  endowment  is  a  little  over  $40,000, 
whicb  includes  the  following  separate  funds: — 

Buildings  and  Grounds $14,500 

Newark  Professorship 22,000 

Scholarships 4,000 

Total $40,600 

THE   BEGINNINGS  OF  RESULTS. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  the 

churches  \inder  the  care  of  the  Alumni  during  the 

last  two  years,  and   the  increase   in  spiritual  and 

benevolent  results  during  the  last  j'ear: — • 

1881-2  1832-3 

Number  of  Alumni 31  33 

German  churches    and  missions  under  the    care  of 

Alumni 33  31 

Church  members 2,594  3,292 

Sunday-school  members 3,766  4,615 

Churchesresultingfrom  the  laborsof  Alumni 9  10 

Additions  to  the  Church  : — 

On  examination 338         677 

On  certificate 24  69 

Total ;)(;2  746 

Contributions : 

Benevolent  objects $1,034  $1,355 

General  Assembly,  etc 115  130 

Consregational  objects 20,134  33,260 

Miscellaneous  objects 960  1,682 

Total 22,243     36,427 

The  churches  under  the  care  of  fourteen  Alumni — 
graduates  of  the  first  two  classes  (1874  and 
1875)  have  contributed,  during  the  paat  year, 
for  all  the  above  objects $22,472 

The  churches  under  these  fourteen  .\lumui  contri- 
buted for  all  the  above  objects,  Irom  1874 

and  1875  up  to  April,  1882 $86,696 

Up  to  April,  1883 108,534 

The  same  churches,  before  these  Alumni  assumed  the 
care,  contributed  for  the  same  objects,  for 
the  ia'.ie  number  of  years 40,409    48,725 

The  He(  (;«/)(  under  these  first  two  classes  is  $46,187  $59,809 


Theological  Seminary,  Danville,  Ky.  The 
General  Assembly,  in  1853,  resolved  "  to  establish  an 
additional  Theological  Seminary,  of  the  lirst  rhiss,  in 
the  West,"  and  after  an  extended  discussion,  it  was 
resolved  to  locate  it  at  Danville,  Ky.,  that  place 
having  received,  on  the  tirst  ballot,  a  majority  of  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  ballots  cast.  Accord- 
ingly, the  new  Seminary  was  calli-d  the  Danville  Theo- 
logical Seminanj.  The  plan  of  the  Princeton  Semi- 
nary was  provisionally  adopted,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  revise  it  and  report  to  the  next  General 
Assembly,  in  detail,  a  complete  plan  for  the  new 
.Seminary.  A  full  Faculty  was  elected,  composed  as 
follows:  Eev.  R.  J.  Breckenridge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Exegetie,  Di<iactic  and  Polemic  The- 
ology; the  Rev.  E.  P.  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History;  the  Rev.  B.  M. 
Palmer,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Biblical 
Literatuie,  and  the  Rev.  Phineas  B.  Gurley,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  Church  Government 
and  the  Composition  and  Deliver}'  of  Sermons;  and 
it  was  ordered  that  the  first  session  be  opened  on  the 
13th  Any  of  October,  18.53,  by  the  Professors  elect,  or 
as  many  of  them  as  might  accept  the  chairs  tendered 
to  them. 

The  overture  presented  to  the  Assembly  by  the 
twelve  commissioners  from  the  Kentucky  Presby- 
teries undoubtedly  had  a  potent  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  location  of  the  new  seminary.  In  it  the 
Synod  and  people  of  Kentucky  were  pledged  to  con- 
tribute $20, 000  towards  the  endowment  of  one  of  the 
chairs,  let  the  Institution  be  located  where  it  might, 
upon  condition  that  three  other  chairs  should  be 
endowed  with  a  like  sum;  and  $60,000  and  ten  acres 
of  land  for  a  site,  should  it  be  located  at  or  near 
Danville.  The  hand  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge  can 
be  clearly  seen  in  this  paper,  and  his  was  the  hand, 
too,  that  initiated  and  guided  the  noble  eflbrt  th:it 
made  it  possible  to  make  such  a  proposition  to  the 
Assembly.  He  was  a  commissioner  from  AVest  Lex- 
ington Presbytery,  and  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries;  and, 
as  Chairman  of  said  committee,  it  belonged  to  him 
to  draw  the  principal  papers  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Danville  Seminary.  He  also  drew  the 
plan,  which  was  ajiproved  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
following  year.  In  all  these  writings  his  marked 
individuality  appears.  His  great  powers  were  now 
at  full  m.aturity  ;  his  mind,  ever  alert  and  of 
rare  activity,  was  enriched  with  Large  and  varied 
stores  of  knowledge;  his  influence  in  the  Church  wa.s 
greater  than  that  of  any  living  man,  and  perhajis 
greater  than  any  one  man  had  ever  exerted ;  his  dis- 
crimination of  truth  was  nice,  his  grasp  of  it  un- 
commonly vigorous,  his  ability  to  state  it  in  precise, 
lucid  and  forcible  terms  most  remarkable.  He  was 
wonderfully  fascinating  at  times  in  his  intercourse 
with  3'oung  men,  impressed  them  with  his  broad 
generalizations,    and    stimulated   their   fiiculties   to 
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unwonted  activity.  Though  sometimes  impatient  of 
the  drudgery  of  teaching,  he  possessed  the  liighest 
qualities  of  a  great  teacher,  and  entered  on  his  work 
as  a  Professor  of  Tlieology  with  a  genuine  zeal  to 
serve  the  Church  and  its  adoral>lo  Head  therein.  All 
the  interests  of  the  Institution  received  his  vigilant, 
unwearied  care ;  and  to  Rohert  J.  Breekenridge, 
rather  than  to  any  other  man,  may  he  applied  the 
title  of  Founder  of  the  Danville  Theological  Seminary. 

Drs.  Palmer  and  Gurley  had  declined  the  chairs 
to  which  they  had  heen  elected ;  nevertheless,  Drs. 
■  Breekenridge  and  Humphrey,  with  the  as.sistance  of 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Reaser  (now  Dr.  Reaser  of  St.  Louis), 
a,s  teacher  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature,  opened 
the  new  Seminary  at  the  time  appointed  by  the 
Assembly.  In  the  meantime,  the  Cincinnati  school 
had  ceased  to  C-Ki.st;  the  one  at  New  Albany  was  con- 
tinued till  after  the  organization  of  the  Seminary  of 
the  Xorthwest  by  the  Assembly  of  1850,  into  which 
it  was  then  merged.  Though  Dr.  Humphrey  had 
been  less  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  Church 
than  Dr.  Breekenridge,  he  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
known man.  He  had  been  Moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1851, and  had  been  elected  to  a  chair 
in  Princeton  by  the  following  Assemhlj'.  His  open- 
ing sermon  in  1852  had  attracted  an  unusual  degree 
of  attention.  His  reputation  for  scholarship  and 
culture  was  high;  and  he  was  widely  known  as  a 
faithful  pastor,  an  able  and  eloquent  preacher,  a 
j  udicious  counsellor  and  an  accomplished  gentleman. 
He  was  also  considered  a  model  for  the  rising  minis- , 
try  of  the  Church.  Around  these  eminent  men  and  , 
the  Institution  they  were  inaugurating,  gathered  the 
aft'ections,  the  hopes  and  the  praj'ers,  of  a  large  body  . 
of  Presbyterian  people  in  the  West  and  Southwest, 
but  especially  in  Kentucky.  The  Preshj'terians  of 
Kentucky  regarded  the  Institution  as,  in  some  sense, 
their  own.  They  rallied  around  it  with  a  most 
affectionate  interest;  and,  above  all,  the  blessing  of 
God  seemed  to  rest  upon  it.  The  first  session  twenty- 
three  students  were  in  attendance;  the  second, 
thirtj'-seven;  the  third,  forty-five;  the  fourth,  thirty- 
six;  the  fifth,  forty;  the  .si-xth,  forty-seven;  the  .sev- 
enth, fifty-two;  and  the  eighth,  forty-two.  The 
eighth  session  ended  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
Rebellion.  In  the  meantime,  the  Faculty  had  been 
filled  up  by  the  election,  in  1856,  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stuart  Robinson,  to  the  chair  of  Church  Government 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  and,  in  1857,  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Yerkes,  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  and  Oriental 
Literature.  In  18.58,  after  a  service  of  only  two 
sessions,  Dr.  Robinson  removed  to  Louisville.  He 
was  a  man  of  genial  disposition,  of  restless  activity 
of  mind,  of  remarkable  capacity  for  labor  and  delight 
in  it,  a  learned,  devoted  and  successful  instructor, 
and  a  strong,  brilliant  preacher.  All  classes.of  people 
heard  him  gl.ully.  The  removal  of  such  a  man 
was  a  serious  loss.  But  no  man  or  men,  however 
great  or  good,  could  sustain  the  Institution,  at  the 


crisis  reached  in  1861.  It  was  wrecked,  lint  not 
utterly,  amid  the  storms  of  civil  war.  It.s  doors 
remained  open  during  those  four  dreadful  years  of 
internecine  strife,  with  the  exception  of  two  months, 
while  the  larger  part  of  Kentucky  was  under  the 
heel  of  a  Southern  army;  but,  of  course,  the  number 
of  students  was  greatly  reduced. 

In  December,  18G1,  the  Southern  General  Assembly 
was  constituted.  This  division  of  the  Church  cut  off 
at  one  blow  the  major  part  of  the  special  field  of  the 
Danville  Seminary,  and  its  difiicuJties  were  further 
aggravated  by  the  division  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky, 
in  October,  1866.  Moreover,  by  the  reunion  of  the 
Old  and  New  School,  in  1869,  Lane  Seminary  was 
brought  into  direct  competition  with  it  in  all  that  re- 
mained of  its  original  field.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
too,  that  its  endowment  never  was  completed,  as  had 
been  expected,  and  that,  from  this  cause,  it  always 
suffered  serious  disadvantages.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  these  drawbacks,  the  Institution  struggled  on 
from  year  to  year,  maintaining  a  full  course  of  in- 
struction, by  a  full  Faculty,  nearly  all  the  while,  its 
exercises  being  intermitted  only  twice,  and  then  but 
for  a  year  each  time.  Since  its  organization,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  have  been  m;v- 
triculated,  of  whom  somewhat  less  than  a  half  com- 
pleted their  course  of  study  within  its  w\alls. 

In  April,  1883,  four  very  worthy  men,  all  of  whom 
had  taken  the  entire  three  years'  course  at  Danville, 
and  "sustained  a  most  admirable  examination  before 
the  Board  of  Directors, ' '  were  granted  the  usual  cer- 
tificate. Upon  their  departure,  however,  only  three 
students  remained  in  the  Seminary.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  found  that  three  professorial  chairs  were 
vacant,  by  reason  of  recent  resignations  which  had 
been  accepted,  and  that  the  resignation  of  the  fourth 
and  only  remaining  Professor  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  Board.  In  these  circumstances,  and 
after  long  and  earnest  deliberation,  the  Board  de- 
termined that  it  was  not  expedient  to  fill  the  vacant 
chairs  at  that  time,  but  referred  that  subject  to  the 
next  annual  meeting.  It  was  also  resolved,  "that 
the  course  of  study  in  the  Seminary  be  continued  for 
the  next  Seminary  year  under  the  instruction  of  one 
Professor;"  and  the  only  remaining  Professor  "was 
requested  to  withdraw  his  resignation  and  continue 
his  services  for  the  year  to  come,  teaching  such 
students  in  the  various  branches  of  theology  as  may 
be  matriculated  under  the  rules. "  This  request  was 
complied  with.  But  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  the  two  Committees  of  Conference  appointed 
by  the  two  Assemblies  (Northern  and  Southern),  in 
May,  1883,  have  met  and  agreed  to  recommend  to 
their  respective  Assemblies  "An  equal  joint  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  Seminary,  on  condition  that 
this  occupancy  be  in  perpetuity,  and  that  the  Semi- 
nary be  removed  to  Louisville,  Ky."  And  here  the 
history  of  this  School  of  the  Prophets  rests  for  the 
present. 
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Theory  of  Revivals.  ' '  The  following  things, ' ' 
says  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  "  will  ex^jress  what  is 
meant  by  a  revival  of  religion ;  or  the  following  truths 
are  essential  elements  in  the  theory  of  such  a  revival : — 

' '  1.  There  may  be  a  radical  and  permanent  change  in  a 
mnn^a  mind  on  the  subject  of  religion.  This  change  it 
JB  customary  to  express  by  the  word  regeneration,  or 
the  new  birth.  It  supposes  that,  before  this,  man  is 
entirely  alienated  from  God,  and  that  he  first  begins 
to  love  Him  when  he  experiences  this  change.  The 
previous  stjite  is  one  of  sin;  the  subsequent  is  a  state 
of  holiness;  the  former  is  death,  the  latter  is  life. 
The  former  is  the  agitation  of  a  troubled  sea,  which 
cannot  rest;  the  latter  calmness,  peace,  joy.  This 
change  is  the  most  thorough  through  which  the 
human  mind  ever  pa.s.ses.  It  effects  a  complete  re- 
volution in  the  man,  and  his  opposite  states  are 
characterized  by  words  that  express  no  other  states 
in  the  human  mind.  This  change  is  instantaneous. 
The  exact  amount  may  not  be  known;  and  the  pre- 
vious seriousness  and  anxiety  may  be  of  longer  or 
shorter  continuance ;  but  there  is  a  moment  when 
the  heart  is  changed,  and  when  the  man  that  was 
characteristically  a  sinner  becomes  characteristi- 
onlly  a  Christian.  This  change  is  always  attended 
with  feeling.  The  man  is  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  his  danger;  feels,  with  more  on  less  intensity, 
that  he  is  a  siimer;  resolves  to  abandon  his  sins  and 
seek  for  pardon;  is  agitated  with  conflicts  of  greater 
or  less  intensity  on  giving  up  his  sins;  finds  greater  or 
feebler  obstacles  in  his  way;  and  at  last  resolves  to 
cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  Redeemer, 
and  to  become  a  Christian.  The  result  is,  in  all 
cases,  permanent  peace  and  joy.  It  is  the  peace  of 
the  soul  when  pardon  is  pronounced  on  the  guilty, 
and  when  the  hope  of  immortal  glory  first  dawns  on 
a  benighted  mind.  It  may  be  beautifully  illustrated 
by  the  loveliness  of  the  landscape  when  the  sun  at 
evening  breaks  out  after  a  tempest;  or  by  the  calm- 
ness of  the  ocean  as  it  subsides  after  the  storm.  In 
the  fact  that  such  a  change  may  occur,  all  Christians 
agree ;  in  such  a  change  is  laid  the  whole  theory  of  a 
revival  of  religion.  Let  many  sinners  simultaneouslj' 
turn  to  God.  Let  conversions  to  Christ,  instead  of 
being  few  and  far  between,  become  numerous,  rapidly 
occurring,  and  decided  in  their  character,  and  you 
have  all  that  is  usually  meant  when  we  speak  of  re- 
vivals, so  far  as  conversions  are  concerned.  Still 
these  are  all  individual  conversions,  accomplished  in 
each  case  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  design  of  the  gospel,  and  evincing  its  glory. 
Each  one  is  converted  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same 
truth,  by  the  same  great  agent,  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
though  he  were  alone,  and  not  another  mind  had  been 
awakened  or  converted.  It  is  the  conversion  of  a 
number  of  individuals  from  sin  to  holiness,  and 
from  Satan  unto  God.  Look  on  the  heavens  in  a  clear 
night,  and  you  will  have  an  illustration  of  what  we 
mean.      The  stars  that  are  set  in   that  broad   zone 


of  light  which  stretches  over  the  firmament — the 
milky  way — are  single  stars,  each  subject  to  its 
own  laws,  moving  in  its  own  sphere,  glorious, 
probably,  in  its  own  array  of  satellites;  but  their 
rays  meet  and  mingle — not  less  beautifully  be- 
cause the  light  of  millions  is  blended  together. 
Alone,  they  all  .show  God's  power  and  wisdom; 
blended,  they  evince  the  same  power  and  wis- 
dom when  he  groups  beauties  and  wonders  into 
one.  So  in  conversion  from  sin  to  God.  Take  the 
case  of  a  single  true  convei'sion  to  God,  and  extend  it 
to  a  communitj' — to  many  individuals  passing  ■ 
through  that  change,  and  you  have  all  the  theory  of 
a  revival  of  religion.  It  is  bringing  together  many 
conversions;  arresting  simultaneously  many  minds; 
perhaps  condensing  into  a  single  place,  and  into  a 
few  weeks,  the  ordinary  work  of  many  distant  places 
and  many  years.  The  essential  fact  is,  that  a  sinner 
may  be  converted  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
from  his  sins.  The  same  power  which  changes  him 
may  change  others  also.  Let  siibstantially  the  same 
views  and  feelings  and  changes  which  exist  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  exist  in  the  case  of  others;  let 
a  deep  seriousness  pervade  a  community,  and  a  spirit 
of  prayer  be  diflfu.sed  there;  let  the  ordinary  haunts 
of  pleasure  and  vice  be  forsaken  for  the  places  of 
devotion,  and  yoir  have  the  theory,  so  far  as  I  know, 
of  a  revival  of  religion. 

"  2.  The  second  fact  is,  that  there  may  be  t lines  in  the 
life  of  a  Christian  of  unusual  peace  and  joy.  To  what- 
ever it  may  be  owing,  it  will  be  assumed  as  a  fact — 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  now  depend  on  an  appeal  to 
the  Christian's  own  feelings — that  there  are  times  in 
his  life  of  for  more  than  usual  elevation  in  piety; 
times,  when  his  'peace  is  like  a  river,'  and  his  love 
to  God  and  man  '  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. '  There 
are  times  when  he  feels  an  irresistible  longing  for 
communion  with  God;  when  the  breath  of  praise  is 
sweet;  when  everything  .seems  to  be  full  of  God; 
when  all  his  feelings  prompt  him  to  devotion ;  and 
when  he  becomes  so  impressed  with  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  filled  with  the  hope  of  heaven, 
that  he  desires  to  live  only  for  God  and  for  the  skies. 
Earthly  objects  lose  their  lustre  in  his  view;  their 
brightest,  gayest  colors  fade  away;  and  an  insatiable 
jjanting  of  soul  leads  him  away  from  these  to  hold 
communion  with  the  Redeemer.  A  light,  pure, 
tranquil,  constant,  is  shed  on  all  the  trflths  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  desire  for  the  salvation  of  children,  part- 
ners, parents,  friends,  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world, 
enchains  all  the  affections.  Then  to  pray  is  e:i,sy, 
and  to  converse  with  Christians  and  with  sinners  is 
easy,  and  the  prospect  of  boundless  wealth  and  of  the 
brightest  honors  would  be  gladly  exchanged  for  the 
privilege  of  converting  and  saving  a  single  soul. 

"  "SNTien  this  occurs  in  a  church,  and  these  feelings 
pervade  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of 
God,  there  is  a  revival  of  religion  .so  far  as  the  church 
is  concerned.     Let  Christians,  as  a  body,  live  mani- 
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festly  under  the  influence  of  their  religion;  let  a 
feeling  of  deTotion  pervade  a  whole  church,  such  as 
you  have  felt  in  the  favon'd  times  of  your  piety,  and 
there  would  be  a  revival  of  religion — a  work  of  grace 
that  would  soon  ext<>nd  to  otlier  minds,  and  catch, 
like  spreading  fires,  ou  tlie  altars  of  other  hearts. 
Let  a  Christian  community  feel,  on  the  great  subjects 
of  religion,  what  individual  Christians  sometimes 
feel,  and  should  always  feel,  and,  so  far  as  the 
church  is  concerned,  there  would  be  all  the  phenomena 
that  exists  in  a  revival  of  religion.  A  revival  in 
the  church  is  a  revival  in  individual  hearts,  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  when  each  individual  Christian 
liecomes  more  sensible  of  his  obligations,  more  prayer- 
ful, more  holy,  and  more  anxious  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  Let  every  professing  Christian  awake  to 
what  he  should  be,  and  come  under  the  full  influence 
of  his  religion,  and  in  siieh  a  church  there  would  be 
a  revivaL  Such  a  sense  of  obligation,  and  such  joy 
and  peace  and  love  and  zeal  in  the  indiWdual  mem- 
bers of  a  church,  would  be  a  revival.  But  in  the 
most  earnest  desires  for  your  own  salvation,  there  is 
no  violation  of  any  of  the  proper  laws  of  Christian 
action.  In  great,  strenuous  and  comljined  efforts  for 
the  salvation  of  others,  in  unceasing  prayer  for  the 
redemption  of  all  tlie  world,  there  is  no  departure 
from  the  precepts  of  Christ,  nor  from  the  spirit  which 
he  manifested  on  earth. 

"3.  The  third  feature  that  occurs  in  a  revival  of  religion, 
to  which  it  is  proper  to  direct  our  attention,  is,  that  an 
extensive  influence  goes  over  a  communili/,  and  affectswith 
seriousness  mani/  who  are  not  ultimaleli/  converted  to  God. 
Many  individuals  are  usually  made  serious;  many 
gay  and  worldly  amusements  are  suspended;  many 
persons  not  accustomed  to  go  to  a  place  of  prayer 
are  led  to  the  sanctuary;  many  formerly  indifferent 
to  religion,  or  opposed  to  it,  are  now  willing  to  con- 
verse on  it;  many,  perhaps,  are  led  to  prayer  in 
secret  and  to  read  the  Bible,  who  before  had  wholly 
neglected  the  means  of  grace.  Many  who  never  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  seem  to  be  just  on  its  bor- 
ders, and  hesitate  long,  whether  they  shall  give  tip 
the  world  and  become  Christians,  or  whether  they 
shall  give  up  their  serious  impressions  and  return  to 
their  former  indifference  and  sins.  The  subsiding  of 
a  revival,  or  the  dying  zeal  of  Christians,  or  some 
po%verful  temptation,  or  a  strong  returning  tide  of 
worldliness  and  vanity,  leave  many  such  persons 
still  with  the  world,  and  their  serious  impressions 
vanish — perhaps  to  return  no  more. 

"4.  It  remains  only  to  he  added  as  an  essential  feature 
in  a  revival,  that  it  is  proilneed  hij  the  power  of  the 
IIolji  Qhnst.  It  is  not  tlie  work  of  man,  however 
human  agency  may  be  employed.  Imperfections 
there  may  be,  and  things  to  regret  there  may  be,  as 
in  all  that  man  touclies  there  are ;  but  tlie  phenomenon 
itself  we  regard  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  alike 
beyond  human  power  to  produce  it,  and  to  control 
it.     '  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 


hearest  the  sound  thereof,  and  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  Cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth;'  and  such  is  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  alike  in  an  individual  conversion, 
or  in  a  revival  of  religion.  The  wind,  sometimes 
gentle,  sometimes  terrific,  sometimes  sufficient  only 
to  bend  the  heads  of  the  field  of  wheat,  or  to  shake 
the  leaf  of  the  aspen,  sometimes  sweeping  in  the 
fury  of  the  storm  over  hills  and  vales,  llustrates 
the  way  in  which  God's  Spirit  influences  human 
hearts.  You  have  seen  the  pliant  osier  bend  gently 
before  the  zephyr,  and  the  flowers  and  the  fields  of 
grain  gently  wave  in  a  summer's  eve.  So  gently 
does  the  Spirit  of  God  breathe  upon  a  Church  and 
people.  So  calm,  so  lovely,  so  pure  are  those  influ- 
ences which  incline  the  mind  to  prayer,  to  thought, 
to  Christ,  to  heaven.  You  liave  seen  the  clouds  grow 
divrk  in  the  Western  sky.  They  roll  upward  and 
onward,  unfolding  themselves,  and  throwing  their 
ample  volumes  over  the  heavens.  The  lightnings 
play  and  the  thunder  rolls,  and  the  tornado  sweeps 
over  hills  and  vales,  and  the  proud  oak  crashes 
on  the  mountains.  '  The  wind  blows  where  it 
pleases;'  and  thus,  too,  the  Spirit  of  God  passes 
with  more  than  human  power  over  a  community, 
and  many  a  stout-hearted  sinner,  like  the  quivering 
elm  or  oak,  trembles  under  the  influences  of 
truth.  They  see  a  dark  cloud  gathering  in  the 
sky;  they  hear  the  thunder  of  justice;  they  see  the 
heavens  flash  along  their  guilty  path ;  and  they  are 
prostrated  before  God,  like  the  forest  before  the 
mighty  tempest.  The  storm  passes  by  and  the  sun 
rides  serene  again  in  the  heavens,  and  the  universal 
nature  smiles — beautiful  emblem  of  the  effect  of  a 
revival  of  religion." 

Thorn,  Rev.  John  Culbertson,  the  son  of  John 
and  Mary  (Culbertson)  Tliom,  was  born  in  Clarion 
county.  Pa.,  April  19th,  1830.  After  graduating  at 
Jefferson  College  with  honor,  in  1853,  he  was  a  teacher 
in  Eldersridge  Academy,  Pa.,  for  two  years.  In  1855 
he  was  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  Senior  Male  De- 
partment of  the  Natchez  Institute,  Miss.,  and  filled 
this  position  for  two  years,  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  studied  theology  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Saltsburg  Pres- 
bytery, in  January,  18.59.  On  Jlay  19th,  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Wayne-sburg,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  where  he 
was  greatly  beloved,  and  labored  with  much  success. 
In  July,  1865,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
Pine  Street  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  entered  upon 
his  labors  in  October.  The  ministry  thus  commenced 
was  full  of  promise,  but  destined  to  a  speedy  ter- 
mination. Hedied,November28th,  18(55.  Mr.Thoni's 
gentle  manners,  temperate  spirit,  intellectual  vigor, 
and  manifestpiety  and  devotion  to  his  work,  won  him 
popularity  and  gave  him  success  as  a  preacher.  As  a 
presbyter,  he  was  marked  by  faithfulness,  diligence 
and  promptness.  It  was  a  rule  with  him,  when  trav- 
eling, never  to  let  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  a 
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fellow-traveler  about  Ms  soul  go  by  unimproved. 
His  end  was  peace.  With  the  word  "heaven"  on 
his  lips,  lie  .sank  into  unconsciousness,  and  calmly 
bieatlicd  his  lile  away. 

Thomas,  Thomas  Ebenezer,  D,  D.,  was  born 
in  Chelmsford,  England,  December  23d,  1812.  He 
graduated  at  Jliami  University,  O.,  in  1834,  after 
whichheengaged  in  teaching  at  Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  and 
Franlvlin,  O.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  tlie  Presbytery  of  Oxford,  in  October,  1836,  aud 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  in  July,  1837. 
He  was  pastor  at  Harrison,  O. ,  1837-8 ;  pastor  at  Hamil- 
ton, O.,  1838-49  ;  President  of  Hanover  College, 
1 849-54 ;  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  E.vegcsis, 
in  the  Theological  Seminary,  New  Albany,  Ind., 
1854-7:  stated    supply    of   the    First   Presbyterian 
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Church,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  1856-58;  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  Dayton,  O. ,  1858-71,  and  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis,  in  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  O.,  1871-5.  He  died  February  3d, 
1875. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  an  earnest  man,  and  exhibited 
great  energy  and  decision  of  character.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  high  order,  and  a  preacher  of  peculiar 
eloquence.  He  followed  his  convictions  of  duty  at 
all  hazards.  He  was  frank  and  fearless  in  the  avowal 
of  his  opinions,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining on  which  side  of  a  question  he  stood.  He 
excelled  as  a  debater,  and  always  appeared  to  advan- 
feige  in  the  discussions  of  tlie  judicatories  of  the 
Church.  By  those  who  knew  him,  he  was  regarded 
as  an  able,  conscientious  aud  faithful  mau  in  all  the 
positions  he  occupied. 


Thompson,  G-eorge  Washington,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  New  Providence,  N.  J.,  October  10th,  1819; 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College,  N.  J. ;  studied  theology 
at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick.  After  .spending  a  short  time  as 
assistant  minister  in  the  Church  at  Danville,  I'a.,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Mifflinburg 
and  New  Berlin,  in  1841  or  1842.  During  the  time 
of  this  pastorate  he  preached  also  at  Hartleton, 
where  a  church  wiis  soon  formed.  In  1847  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  churcli  of  Lower  Tuscarora, 
whicli  he  served  until  his  death,  January  28th,  1864. 
Dr.  Tliomp.son  wa.s  a  man  of  pleasing  person  and 
winning  address.  He  had  a  most  genial  spirit,  which 
helped  to  endear  him  to  his  friends.  He  had  an 
acute,  ready,  practical  mind.  His  preaching  was  char- 
acterized by  plainness,  pointedness,  persuasiveness, 
and  especially  by  adaptedness.  He  was  peculiarly 
qualified  to  labor  in  revivals  of  religion.  He  was  a 
man  of  faith  and  prayer  and  child-like  dependence 
on  Christ.  He  was  a  prompt  and  useful  friend  ol 
the  Boards  of  our  Church.  His  labors  as  a  pastor 
were  successful,  and  in  various  ways  he  exerted  a 
large  influence  for  good. 

Thompson,  Rev.  John,  came  from  Ireland  as 
a  probationer,  in  1715,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
in  April,  1717,  jiastor  of  the  congregation  in  Lewes, 
Del.,  where  he  remained  until  September,  1729.  He 
accepted  a  call  from  Middle  Octorara,  but  being  har- 
assed by  dissensions  among  his  people,  he  removed, 
in  1732,  to  Chestnut  Level.  In  1738,  he  visited  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  and  being  released  from  his  charge 
July  31st,  1744,  made  his  home  in  the  Valley.  In 
1744,  he  visited  North  Carolina,  and  again  in  1751. 
He  published  at  Williamsburg,  in  1749,  an  "Expli- 
cation of  the  Shorter  Catechism."  He  was  then 
laboring  in  Amelia.   He  died  in  1753,  in  Centre,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Hon.  John,  an  elder  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  was  horn 
at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  July  4th,  18U9.  Here  he  re- 
ceived his  academical  education.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  Bar  in  1830.  In  Ids  profession  he 
has  commanding  talent  and  infiuenee.  He  was  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Thirty-lilth  Congress,  from  Dutchess 
aud  Columliia  counties,  N.  Y.  He  has  rare  forensic 
and  rhetorical  gilts,  which  give  grace  to  his  pen  and 
strength  to  his  utterance.  He  is  a  diligent  student, 
witli  de<'ided  literary  and  tlieological  tendencies,  and 
has  found  time  among  his  many  labors  to  write  and  give 
to  the  world  several  well-written  essays,  one  on  "In- 
spiration, ' '  another  on  the  ' '  Atonement, ' '  and  anotiier 
on  the  "Inner  Kingdom."  He  has  also  published 
two  articles,  one  on  the  ' '  Holy  Spirit, ' '  the  other  a 
vindication  of  the  "Miracles  of  the  New  Testament. " 
Mr.  Tliompson's  lectures  have  been  man}',  and,  when- 
ever announced,  to  crowded  houses.  At  college  anni- 
versaries he  has  been  a  frequent  speaker.  Both  Yale 
aud  Union  Colleges  have  given  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.  M.     He  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
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Church,  in  Ponghkeepsie,  February  14th,  1830,  on 
profession  of  faith,  and  for  fifty-three  years  has  been 
a  steady  and  strong  adherent  to  its  fortunes,  a 
worlvcr  in  tlie  prayer-meeting  and  Sabbath  school. 

Thompson,  Miss  J.  C  This  is  not  a  familiar 
name  to  the  -world  of  tashion  or  of  science,  nor  to 
many  outside  of  one  division  of  the  Christian  host. 
But  to  thousands  of  Presbyterian  women  and  children 
at  home  and  abroad  it  is  knowTi,  as  a-ssociated,  from 
their  beginning,  with  the  two  magazines,  Wowan^s 
Work  for  Woman  and  Children's  Work  for  Children. 
As  editor  of  these  periodicals.  Miss  Thompson  was 
peculiarly  identified  with  the  work  of  the  women  of 
the  Presbj'teriau  Church  for  Foreign  Missions  during 
the  twelve  years  preceding  her  death. 

It  was  the  desire  of  her  heart,  in  early  life,  to  be  a 
foreign  missionary,  but  her  health  would  not  permit 
it.  A  close  association  with  the  life  for  which  .she 
had  longed  was,  however,  given  her,  through  her 
sister,  who  went  to  India  unmarried,  and  afterwards 
became  Mrs.  C.  B.  Newton.  We  may  not  doubt  that 
the  will  to  do  the  more  active  service  was  accepted  by 
the  Lord,  nor  that  Jliss  Thompson  did  as  real  and 
eflfective  work  for  foreign  niis.sions  in  her  quiet  place 
at  home  as  if  the  wi.sh  of  her  heart  had  been  fulfilled. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  not  a  small  or  light  labor  which 
she  performed  in  this  connection.  Beginning,  in  1870, 
with  a  list  of  500  subscriptions,  .she  saw  Woman's 
Work,  in  a  few  years,  sent  yearly  to  over  10,000  sub- 
scribers, and  Children's  Work,  started  in  1876,  to  a 
still  larger  number. 

As  her  work  grew  upon  her  hands,  complications 
and  difficulties  growing  sometimes  also  out  of  it,  she 
went  on  quietly  and  patiently,  under  the  shadow  often 
of  weakness  and  jiain,  but  single-hearted  and  faithful, 
until  she  received  the  .summons  to  "depart  and  be 
with  Christ."  So  timid  and  retiring  was  MissThomp- 
.son  that  she  would  shrink  from  the  thought  of  having 
much  said  about  her  in  print,  yet  it  is  due  to  her 
memory,  and  to  the  cause  she  so  niuch  loved,  to 
make  a  record  other  earnest,  faithful,  patient  labors, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  her  consistent  walk 
and  conversation,  which  left  no  room  for  doubt  that 
she  lived  habitually  verj'  near  to  God. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Le-wis  O.,  graduated  in  1863, 
at  Beloit  College,  Wis.,  and  was  awarded  the  Saluta- 
tory of  his  class.  He  studied  theology  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of  New 
York.  In  1866  he  delivered  the  Master's  Oration  at 
the  commencement  of  his  alma  mater,  and  received 
the  degree  of  A.M.  In  the  .Vugu.st  following  he 
was  elected  a  Professor  at  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Watertown,  Wis.,  and  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry  by  the  Presbytery. of  Minnesota,  January 
28th,  1869.  He  was  called  back  to  Watertown,  as 
President  of  the  Northwestern  University,  in  the 
Spring  of  1869,  and  in  1876  accepted  the  unanimous 
call  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at   Peoria, 


ni.,  which  position  he  filled  most  acceptably,  till 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  tender  his  resignation, 
in  July,  188'2.  Mr.  Thompson's  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  marked  ability  have  secured  the  respect, 
and  his  genial  Christian  character  the  affection,  of  a 
wide  and  growing  circle  of  friends.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  popular  books,  among  which  arc,  "Tin: 
Presidents  and  their  Administrations,"  "Nothing 
Lost,"  "The  Prayer  Meeting  and  its  Improvement," 
"Howto  Conduct  Prayer  Meetings, "  and  "  Nineteen 
Christian  Centuries  in  Outline." 

Thompson,  Pinckney,  M.  D.,  fifth  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Jane  Thompson,  was  born  in  Livingston 
county,  Ky.,  in  1828.  He  graduated  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  in  1853. 
He  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in  the  church  of  Hen- 
derson, Ky.,  in  1865.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  Super- 
intendent of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Sabbath  .school, 
of  which  he  still  has  charge.  Dr.  Thompson  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Health,  also 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Henderson  Colored 
School. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Samuel,  was  received  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Donegal,  November  16th,  1737,  and 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  two  churches  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Pennsborough,  Pa.,  November  14th, 
1739.  This  pastorate  continued  for  nearly  ten  years. 
In  1745,  he  was  released  from  his  charge  of  Lower 
Pennsborough  (now  Silvers  Spring),  "  on  account  of 
bodily  weakness."  Under  his  labors  the  congrega- 
tion of  Upper  Pennsborough  became  very  numerous 
and  infiuential.  His  pastoral  relation  to  it  ceased 
November  14th,  1749.  He  then  went  to  reside  at 
Great  Conewago,  in  Adams  county,  near  Gettysburg, 
where  he  was  installed  pastor,  and  his  labors  were 
accompanied  with  the  Divine  blessing.  On  several 
ocx?asions  he  was  sent  to  supply  destitute  settlements 
in  Virginia.  In  1779  he  requested  leave  to  resign  his 
charge,  ' '  on  account  of  his  infirmities  of  old  age, ' '  and 
his  people  granted  him  "  a  gratuity  for  his  support." 
Although  this  request  was  complied  with,  he  continued 
in  this  partial  connection  with  the  congregation  until 
April  29th,  1787,  when  his  death  took  place,  after  a 
ministry  in  this  region  of  forty-six  years. 

Thomson,  Hon.  Alexander,  was  an  active 
member  and  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Falling  Spring,  Chambcrsburg,  Pa.,  near  to  which 
place  he  was  born,  January  12th,  1788.  When  a 
young  man,  he  was  invited  to  the  home  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Grier,  at  Northumberland,  to  pursue  his  own 
studies,  and  instruct  the  sons  of  his  friend  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  After  three  years  spent  in  this  occupa- 
tion, he  went  to  Bedford,  took  charge  of  the  Academy 
there,  and  studied  law  with  Judge  Riddle.  After 
being  admitted  to  the  Bar,  he  soon  attained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  lawyer. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  afterwards  represented  the 
district  in  Congress,  from  1824  to  1826.     To  the  dis- 
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charge  of  his  public  duties  he  brought  the  same  un- 
tiring; industry  and  sorupulous  fidelity-  that  'were  his 
cliarai-ti'ristics  through  life.  Al)Out  the  end  of  his 
Congressional  career  he  filled  a  Judgeship  for  a  very 
short  time,  in  the  citj'  of  Lancaster,  and  then  became 
President  Judge  of  the  Judicial  District  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Bedford  and  Franklin, 
holding  that  position  until  his  term  expired,  under 
the  limited  tenure  of  the  amended  Constitution  of 
1838,  when  he  at  once  entered  upon  a  laborious  and 
successful  ))ractice  in  the  district. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  labors  in  the  courts, 
Judge  Tliomson  filled  the  Professorship  in  the  Law 
School  connected  with  Mar.shall  College,  from  which 
Institution  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Through- 
out life  he  maintained  an  unsullied  character.  As  a 
Judge,  he  was  laborious,  able,  conscientious  and 
dignified.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  esteemed,  not  only 
for  his  industry  and  courtesy,  but  for  his  legal  and 
literary  attainments.  He  commanded  the  confidence 
of  the  profession  and  the  community  by  his  moral 
anu  religious  worth. 

Thomson,  Rev.  Eberle  W.,  was  born  in  De- 
catur county,  Indiana,  January  2.5th,  1839.  In  1863 
he  graduated  at  Hanover  College,  and  in  1866  com- 
pleted his  tlieological  course  at  Princeton  Seminary. 
In  1865  he  was  licensed  by  White  Water  Presbytery, 
and  ordained  by  the  Presl)ytcry  of  Iowa,  September, 
1867.  He  itrcaehed  at  Sharon,  Iowa,  for  two  years, 
and  supplied  the  Church  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  for  six 
months. 

In  1869  he  took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Rushville,  Indiana,  and  during  a  very  prosperous 
pastorate  of  five  years  continued  his  labors  there. 
This  church  was  signally  blessed  with  spiritual 
growth  and  activity  during  his  pastorate.  In  Jlay, 
1874,  he  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Kirkwood,  111. , 
where  he  continues  his  labors  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  successful  pastors  in  the  West. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Thomson  is  plain,  practical 
and  evangelical,  his  sermons  never  failing  to  open  up 
some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  make  a  good  impression  on  the  attentive  hearers. 
As  a  pastor,  he  is  entirely  at  home  among  his  people, 
knowing  tlieni  all,  both  j-oung  and  old,  and  assuring 
every  one  of  his  watchful  care  and  interest  in  his 
welfare.  As  a  citizen,  a  man  among  men,  few  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  stand  higher  than  Mr.  Thomson. 
He  is  favorably  known,  and  cordially  welcomed  by 
all  who  know  him,  whatever  be  their  religious 
views. 

Tliomson,  Samuel  Harrison,  Ph.  D., LL.  D., 
son  of  James  and  Sarah  (Henry)  Thomson,  was  born 
in  Nicholas  county,  Ky.,  Augu.st  26th,  1813.  His 
father  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbjteriun  Church,  and 
was  a  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Presbyterians, 
tracing  back  from  Donegal,  Ireland,  into  Scotland. 
His  father's  brother,  Rev.  John  Thomson,  D.  D.,  was 
eminent  in  his  day,  and  the  father  of  William  M. 


Thomson,  d.  d.,  author  of  "The  Land  and  Book." 
written  while  missionary  in  Syria.  His  mother, 
Sarah  Henry,  was  of  a  family  numbering  among  its 
members  many  ministers,  some  of  wlmni  were  emi- 
nent. 

Mr.  Thomson  graduated  at  Hanover  College,  Ind., 
in  1837,  and  in  1844  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  same  College.  Although  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  1857,  yet  he  was  never  a 
settled  pastor,  his  life-work  being  in  the  college, 
where  he  labored  patiently  and  skillfully  to  develop 
the  intellects  of  his  students,  and  direct  their  hearts 
in  the  way  of  godliness.  His  influence  on  character 
was  somewhat  remarkable.  AVhilst  severe  in  the  de- 
nunciation of  evil,  he  was  merciful  to  the  evil-doer. 
His  life  was  inspired  bj'  righteousness.     Numbers, 
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since  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Pasadena,  Cal., 
September  2d,  1882,  have  testified  that  through  bis 
example  and  influence  they  were  led  to  consecrate 
their  lives  to  high  and  holy  purposes. 

Dr.  Thomson  was  a  man  of  broad  and  deep  learn- 
ing. In  1852  he  published  "The  Mosaic  Account 
of  Creation, ' '  also  ' '  Geology  an  Interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture." In  1874  he  issued  a  pamphlet  on  "Human 
Depravity,"  and  in  1876  one  entitled  "Our  Fall  in 
Adam,"  In  his  last  years  he  was  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing a  work  lor  the  press,  which  he  hoped  would  ren- 
der more  intelligible  to  the  ordinarj'  reader  the 
blessed  truths  of  the  Bible,  so  hidden  by  figurative 
language,  but  before  it  was  completed,  he  was  called 
to  enter  within  the  veil,  and  see  and  enjoy  the  glories 
of  the  redeemed. 
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Thorn,  Rev.  David,  was  ordained  by  Donegal 
Presbytery,  Ijetween  Jlay,  1740,  and  Jlay,  1747,  and 
was  settled  at  Chestnut  Level.  He  died  in  1750. 
His  son,  AVilliam,  was  the  first  minister  at  Ale.xan- 
dria,  Va.,  and  died  in  early  life. 

Thornton,  Hon.  Janies  D.,  son  ol'  William  M. 
and  Elizabeth  (Anderson)  Tliornton.  was  born  in 
Cumberland  eounty,  State  of  Virginia,  on  the  18th  of 
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January,  1823 ;  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  ;  graduating  at  five  of  the  schools  of  the 
Academic  Department  in  that  Institution,  he  finished 
his  course  of  study  there  in  July,  1841.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
about  December,  1848,  and  came  to  C'alitbrnia  in 
June,  1854.  He  was  present  in  the  first  prayer- 
meetingever  held  in  the  Calvary  Presbj-terian  Church, 
in  San  Francisco,  and  was  elected  elder  in  said 
Church  about  May,  1857.  He  is  now  an  elder  in  St. 
John's  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  same  city.  He 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
Twenty-third  Judicial  District  of  California,  in 
April,  1878,  which  position  he  held  about  two  years, 
when  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position  as  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  for 
the  long  term  of  eleven  years.  Judge  Thornton  is  a 
learned  and  upright  j  udge,  and  a  good  type  of  the 
courteous,  dignified  Cliristian  gentleman. 

Thornton,  John  R. ,  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  ofl'aris,  Ky.,  thirty-five  years;  was  born  in 
Caroline  county,  Va. ,  November  4th,  178G;  died  De- 
cember 4th,  1873,  aged  eighty-.seven  years.  He  moved, 
with   his  father.  Col.    Anthony  Thornton,   to    Ken- 


tucky, in  1H(I8,  and  sttidied  law  with  Judges  Nicholas 
and  Benjamin  Jlills.  He  was  ordained  an  elder  in 
Paris  Presbjterian  Church,  1838,  and  retained  the 
oflice  till  his  death.  He  was  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Bar  in  the  county  at  tbe  time  of  his  death.  He 
represented  his  county  in  the  Legislature  for  one 
j'ear,  and  in  the  Senate  for  eight  years.  He  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Henry  Clay  and  the  leader  of  the 
AVhig  party  in  his  county  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  very  courteous  and 
genial  with  his  friends,  and  affable  towards  all  with 
whom  he  had  intercourse.  He  often  represented  his 
Presbytery  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church, 
and  his  counsel  was  always  wise,  yet  conservative. 

Thorn-well,  James  H.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Marl- 
borough District,  S.  C,  December  9th,  1812.  He 
entered  the  Junior  class  in  South  Carolina  College, 
January  4th,  1830,  and  graduated  the  following  year, 
with  the  highest  lionors.  He  was  licensed  by  Bethel 
Presbytery,  and  in  1834  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Lancaster  Court  House,  and 
soon  alter  the  churches  of  Waxhaws  and  Six  Mile 
were  added  to  his  charge,  preaching  to  them  as 
stated  supply.     This   relation    existed   until    1837, 
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when  he  was  elected  to  the  Professor.ship  of  Logic, 
Belle-Lettres  and  Criticism,  to  which  Metaphysics 
was  soon  added. 

After  performing  the  duties  of  Professor  two  years, 
he  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  as  pastor,  which  he  accepted  and  was 
installed  January  l.st,  1840,  by  Charleston  Presby- 
tery.    At  the  end  of  this  year  he  wiis  again  elected 
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to  a  Professorship  in  South  Carolina  College,  that  of 
Sacred  Ijiteratiire  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
During  the  jear  1841,  owing  to  failure  of  health,  he 
visited  Europe,  and  on  liis  return,  entered  with  vigor 
upon  his  duties.  He  remained  in  this  Professorship 
ten  years,  when  he  accepted  a  call  as  pastor  of  Glebe 
Street  Church,  CharIe.ston,  S.  C.  This  relation 
existed  hut  a  few  months,  when  he  accei>ted  the 
Presidency  of  South  Carolina  College,  and  returned 
to  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
January,  1852,  and  remained  in  this  position  until 
the  Autumn  of  1854,  when  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Tlii'ology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States.  Soon  after 
entering  upon  his  duties  as  Professor  in  the  Seminary, 
he  became  jiastor  of  the  Church  iu  Columbia,  and 
thus  he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death. 

Dr.  Thornvrell  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and 
great  influence.  Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  a  life-long 
friend,  says  of  him:  "Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we 
shall  seldom  .see  his  eijual.  As  a  pastor,  kind,  affec- 
tionate and  worthy  of  all  reliance;  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
a  model  of  glowing  zeal  and  fervid  eloquence;  as  a 
teacher,  gifted  with  peculiar  ability  in  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge,  unexcelled  in  disciplinary 
prudence,  exemplary  in  personal  conduct  and  de- 
meanor, humble  and  indefatigable  in  his  search  after 
truth,  and  utterly  fearless  in  announcing  and  main- 
taining it.  Such  was  the  character  of  Dr.  Thornwell, 
and  such  his  life,  useful  and  happy  in  a  degree  almost 
unexampled.  His  early  death  was  indeed  a  severe 
infliction,  a  public  calamity  darkly  overshadowing  a 
large  circle  oi;  loving  friends  and  a  communitj'  whose 
profound  sorrow  under  the  bereavement  is  mingled 
with  grateful  and  reverential  remembrance. ' ' 

Timber  Ridge  Church, Virginia.  Rockbridge 
county,  Va.,  received  her  first  white  inhabitants  in 
1737.  In  the  Fall  of  that  year  Ephraim  McDowell 
and  his  wife,  both  advanced  in  years,  with  their  sous 
James  and  John  and  daughter  Mary,  and  her  hus- 
band, James  Greenlee,  on  their  way  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  landing-place  of  emigrants  from  the  British 
Dominions,  to  Beverly's  Slanor,  encamped  on 
Linvel's  Creek  for  the  night.  An  enterprising 
man  named  Benjamin  Burden,  from  New  Jersey,  but 
then  a  resident  of  Frederick  county,  Va. ,  presented 
himself  at  their  encampment,  and  asking  permission 
to  pass  the  night  in  their  company,  was  cheerfully 
made  partaker  of  their  food  and  lire.  During  the 
evening  he  informed  the  family  that  the  Governor 
had  promised  him  a  grant  of  100,0(X)  acres,  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  James  river,  as  soon  as  he  would 
locate  a  hundred  settlers.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, he  learned  that  John  McDowell  had  sur- 
veying instruments  with  him,  and  could  use  them, 
and  he  proposed  that  Mr.  McDowell  should  go  with 
him  and  assist  in  laying  off  his  tract,  offering  him, 
for  his  services,  a  thousand  acres,  at  his  choice,  for 


himself,  and  two  hundred  acres  each,  for  his  father 
and  brother  and  brother-in-law,  for  which  he  would 
make  them  a  title  as  soon  as  the  Governor  gave  him 
his  patent,  which  would  be  when  a  hundred  eahiiits 
were  erected.  The  next  day  Burden  and  McDowell 
went  to  the  house  of  Col.  John  Lewis,  on  Lewis 
Creek,  near  where  Staunton  now  stands,  and  there 
the  b.irgain  was  properly  ratified.  From  Mr.  Lewis' 
they  went  up  the  valley  till  they  came  to  North 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  James,  which  they  mistook 
for  the  main  river,  and  at  the  forks  commenced  run- 
ning a  line  to  lay  off  the  proposed  tract.  McDowell 
chose  for  his  residence  the  place  now  called  the  Red 
House;  the  members  of  the  family  were  located 
■around,  and  cabins  were  built.  The  ncighliorhood  was 
called  Tiiiihcr  Ridge,  from  a  circumstance  Avhich 
guided  the  location.  This  part  of  the  valley,  like 
that  near  the  Potomac,  was  mostly  destitute  of  trees, 
and  covered  with  tall  grass  and  pea-vines.  The 
forest  trees  on  this  ridge  guided  these  pioneers  in 
their  choice  and  in  the  name.  Burden  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  erection  of  ninety-two  cahiii.i  in  two 
years,  and  received  his  patent  from  the  Governor, 
bearing  date  November  8th,  1739. 

The  first  church  building  on  Timber  Ridge  was  of 
wood,  and  stood  about  three  miles  north  of  the  pre- 
sent stone  building,  and  less  than  a  mile  south  of  the 
Red  House,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  near  an  old 
burying-ground  in  the  woods,  where  there  are  now 
seen  many  graves  and  a  few  monuments.  In  the 
division  which  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian  Cliurcli, 
in  the  years  1741-5,  this  congregation  symi)atliizcd 
with  the  New  Side,  and  were  supplied  with  mission- 
aries from  the  Presbyteries  of  Nt'w  Castle,  New 
Brunswick  and  New  York.  In  1748  they,  in  con- 
junction with  the  people  of  Forks  of  James,  made 
out  a  call  for  the  ministerial  services  of  William 
Dean,  of  New  Castle  Presbytery.  The  race  of  this 
warm  and  ardent  preacher  was  soon  brought  to  a 
close.  His  death  occurred  soon  after  this  call.  In 
1753  this  congregation  united  with  New  Pro- 
■\-idence  in  presenting  a  call  to  Mr.  John  Brown,  a 
graduate  of  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  in  1749,  and  a 
licentiate  of  New  Castle  Presbytery.  He  had  visited 
the  frontiers  and  was  willing  to  cast  his  lot  among 
them.  The  paper  containing  his  call  has  been  pre- 
served by  his  descendants  in  Kentucky.  The  amount 
of  salary  promised  by  the  commissioners  who  pre- 
sented the  call  to  Presbytery  is  not  known.  Mr. 
Brown's  residence  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  north  end  of  the  village  of  Fairfield, 
in  the  direction  of  New  Providence,  a  very  con- 
venient position  for  his  extensive  charge.  The 
elders  in  Timber  Ridge  in  his  time  were  William 
McClung,  Archibald  Alexander,  Daniel  Lyle,  John 
Lyle,  John  McKay,  Alexander  McCleur,  and  John 
Davidson.  In  New  Providence,  John  Houston, 
Samuel  Houston,  James  Wilson,  Andrew  Steel  and 
John  Robinson. 
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Before  the  time  of  Mr.  Brown,  there  was  a  chissical 
school  at  New  Frovideiue,  and  Mr.  liobtrt  Ale.xander 
taught  in  the  bounds  of  Timber  Kidge  the  first  el;j.ssi- 
cal  sehool  in  the  Valley.  Mr.  3?rown  kept  up  a 
flourishing  "  grammar  school  ' '  near  his  residence. 
In  1774  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  adojited  the 
school,  and  appointed  William  (iraham  teacher,  under 
the  aire  of  Mr.  Brown.  In  1777  the  school  was 
removed  to  Timber  Kidge.  From  thence  it  was 
removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lexington.  For  a 
series  of  years  its  history  is  inwoven  with  the  life  of 
"William  Graham.  It  is  now  AVashington  College. 
In  October,  1707,  Mr.  Brown  resigned  the  mini.stcrial 
charge  of  Tiniljer  Eidge  congregation  and  confined 
his  labors  to  New  Providence  the  latter  years  of  his 
residence  in  Virginia. 

After  the  Academy  became  established  at  Lexing- 
ton, and  that  village  grew  in  importance  and  was 
'supplied  with  regular  preaching.  Timber  Ridge  was 
greatly  curtailed  on  that  side,  and  hy  a  similar 
increase  of  Fairfield  it  was  lessened  on  the  otherside. 
But  there  has  ever  been,  under  the  variety  of  pastors 
and  suppliessince  the  timeof  Mr.  Graliani,  acongrega- 
tion  of  great  worth  assembling  in  the  stone  church  now 
giving  evident  signs  of  age.  The  a.ssociations  with  the 
house,  and  the  very  rocks  around,  remain  vividly  in 
the  hearts  of  those  accustomed  in  youth  to  assemble 
here  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Governor  McDowell,  of  Vir- 
ginia, passed  this  meeting-house  always  w'ith  rever- 
ence, often  with  tears,  and  when  became  in  .sight  of 
the  great  rock,  the  landing  place  of  his  father  and 
mother  and  himself  when  a  child,  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
he  was  often  known  to  have  raised  his  hat,  with  a 
burst  of  emotion. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Brown,  weighed  down  w  ith  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  resigned  his  charge  of  New  Providence, 
welcomed  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  as  successor  in  influence 
and  usefulness,  and  removed  to  Kentucky.  The 
Inscription  over  his  grave  in  Frankfort  is — 

"The  tomb  of  the  Re%".  John  Brown,  who,  after  graduating  at 
Nassau  Hall,  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  settled  at  New 
Providence,  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia.  At  that  place  he  waa 
stated  pastor  fort.v-four  years.  In  the  decline  of  life  he  removed  to 
this  country,  to  spend  the  feeble  remainder  of  his  days  with  his 
children.  He  died  in  the  seventy-iifth  year  of  his  age.  .\.  I>. 
1803." 

Tinkling  Spring-  Church,  Augusia  Couiili/.  Vir- 
giiiin.  About  six  miles  from  Waynesborough,  and 
.six  from  the  "City  of  Asylums"  (Stiiunton),  upon 
a  hillside,  half  concealed  Ijy  forest  trees,  and  a  short 
distance  from  the  road  from  the  Gap  to  Staunton,  is 
the  hou.se  of  worship  of  the  Tinkling  Spring  con- 
gregation. To  this  hill  and  sweetly  flowing  spring 
come  in  crowds,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  young  men  and 
maidens  with  the  old  men  and  matrons — the  place 
where  their  great-grandfathers,  emigrating  from  the 
PresbytTian  country  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  with 
their  families,  their  politics  and  their  religion,  came  I 
regularly  for  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  There, 
in  a  log  building  finished  off  by  the  widow  of  John  , 
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Pre.ston,       the  shipmaster  of  Dublin,"*  John  Craig, 

the  first  settled  Presbyterian  minister  in  Virginia 
after  tiie  days  of  Makemie,  preached  the  go.spel  for 
twenty-four  years.  The  soutlieru  part  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  "Triple  Forks  of  the  Shenandoah," 
which  formerly  stretched  across  the  valley  from  Rock- 
fish  Gap  to  the  Ridge,  in  the  western  horizon,  had 
some  diflSculty  in  deciding  on  the  place  for  tlieirchurch 
building,  and  for  a  .short  tiuie  worshiped  inditl'erent 
parts,  at  stands  or  tents.  At  length  the  larger  portion 
of  this  southern  section  chose  this  hill,  on  account  of 
its  central  position,  and  the  refresliing  spring  that 
gushed  forth  with  a  peculiar  .sound — and  took  the 
name  of  Tinkling  Spring.  (See  Opeequon  Church, 
Stone  Church. ) 

In  the  various  Indian  wars  ami  iu  tlie  Revolution, 
this  congregation  showed  its  patriotism,  and  sent 
forth  fathers  and  sons  to  meet  the  enemy  in  battle. 
Some  of  the  leading  military  nu'U  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Indians  were  from  this  congregation. 
When  a  call  was  made  for  militia  to  aid  General 
Greene  against  Coruwallis,  Tinkling  Spring  sent  her 
sons.  Mr.  Waddell,  their  minister,  addressed  to  the 
soldiers  at  Midway,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  parting  sermon.  In  the  battle  at 
Guilford  Couit  House,  these  men  were  found  iu  the 
hottest  of  the  fight.  Some  were  among  the  slain. 
Some  brought  away  deep  wounds  from  sabre  cuts,  and 
bore  the  sairs  through  a  long  life,  protracted  in 
some  cases  to  more  than  fourscore  years. 

The  graveyard  of  Tinkling  Spring  congregation  is 
to  the  west  of  the  church,  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  in  shape  of  a  section  of  a  horse-shoe,  divided 
at  the  toe.  Here  is  a  white  marble  slab  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  third  minister,  the  Rev.  John  JlcCue.  Mr. 
Craig,  the  first  pastor,  lies  iu  the  graveyard  of 
Augusta  Church,  Mr.  Waddell,  in  Louisa,  under  an 
apple  tree,  in  a  place  chosen  by  himself,  netir  where 
the  counties  of  Orange,  Albemarle  and  Louisa  meet. 
Mr.  JlcCue  was  suddenly  removed,  September  20th, 
1818,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  congre- 
gation assembled  for  worship  on  Sabbath  morning. 
His  family  preceded  him  a  little  on  their  way  to  the 
house  of  God.  After  a  time  a  messenger  informed  the 
gathered  people  that  his  lifeless  corpse  had  been 
found  near  his  own  gate.  AATiether  he  had  fallen 
from  paralysis,  or  the  restiveuess  of  his  horse,  can 
never  be  known.  His  mini.stry  extended  over  twenty- 
seven  years.  Another  marble  slab  covers  the  fourth 
minister,  the  Rev.  James  C.  AVillsou,  who,  having 
served  this  church  twenty-one  years,  was  suddenly 
called  away  on  the  10th  of  January,  1810.     He  had 


*  The  descendants  of  "  John  Preston,  the  shipmaster  of  Dublin," 
consisting  of  large  numbers  of  his  own  name,  and  of  the  McDowells, 
Breckinridges,  Cabells  and  others,  scattered  over  tho  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  about  thirty  years 
since,  under  the  efforts  of  Governor  James  McDowell,  combined  in 
erecting  to  his  memory  a  beautiful  shaft,  in  a  central  part  of  the  old 
burying  grvuind  of  Tinkling  Spring. 
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devoted  that  day  to  praying  for  and  writing  to  an 
absent  son,  whom  he  had  hojjed  to  see  engaged  in  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel.  Stepping  into  the  post-oiSce 
in  apparently  usual  health,  he  sat  down  and  gasped, 
and  never  moved  again.  Neither  Mr.  JlcCue  nor 
Mr.  Willsou  sustained  the  pastoral  relation. 

The  southwestern  end  of  the  graveyard,  which  is 
full  of  mounds,  but  without  a  single  inseription,  is 
the  resting-place  of  the  ashes  of  tlie  ancestors  of 
many  of  the  families  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  men 
whose  names  are  woven  by  their  descendants  in  the 
web  of  political  and  religious  courts,  in  colors  too 
vivid  to  be  unnoticed  or  mistaken.  Thest  are  the 
sepulchres  of  men  that  turned  the  wilderness  into 
habitations,  and  after  assembling  on  that  hillside  to 
worship  the  God  of  their  fathers,  are  gathered  there 
to  wait  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God,  when  the 
graves  shall  give  up  their  dead. 

Some  dissatisfaction  having  arisen  in  the  congre- 
gation, on  account  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Craig's  dele- 
gates to  obtain  by  law  arrears  of  salary  due  him  as 
pastor,  the  people  persistently  declined  forming  any 
pastoral  relation  with  auy  succeeding  minister  till 
1840.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Willson,  the  church 
called  Rev.  B.  M.  Smith,  then  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Danville,  Ya.,  who  accepted  the  call,  and  was  in- 
stiilled  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  Winter. 
He  continued  in  this  service  till  November,  1845, 
when  he  was  called  to  Staunton.  Heretofore  Waynes- 
boro, a  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion, which  constituted  part  of  the  charge  known  as 
"  Tinkling  Spring  and  Waynesboro,"  with  aboutone- 
third  of  the  whole  charge,  became  the  centre  of  the 
Wajmesboro  Church,  as  a  separate  charge.  Over  this 
church  the  Eev.  William  T.  Richardson  w;is  called 
and  settled  as  pastor,  in  1846.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  S.  J.  Baird,  D.  D.,  after  a  pastorate  of  nearly 
twenty  years.  Dr.  Baird's  successor  is  Rev.  Frank 
McCutehan,  by  whose  judicious  effort  was  built  one 
of  the  most  tasteful  churches  in  the  Valley.  He  is 
still  the  pastor.  Of  the  ' '  Tinkling  Spring ' '  part. 
Rev.  R.  L.  Dabney  became  pastor  in  1847,  and  on 
his  translation,  in  1853,  to  a  professorship  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  C.  S. 
M.  Lee,  after  a  few  years  of  vacancy  and  supplies. 
Mr.  Lee  resigned  and  went  West  some  five  or  six 
years  since,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eev.  Dr.  G.  B. 
Striekler,  who  has  recently  accepted  a  call  to  Atlanta, 
Vi-.i.,  aiul  the  Church  is  vacant. 

Todd,  Rev.  John,  is  said  to  have  been  a  weaver 
before  he  entered  Princeton  College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1749.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick,  November  13th,  1750. 
Immediately  after  his  licensure  he  went  to  Virginia, 
and  beciime  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies, 
in  Providence  Church.  After  the  renmval  of  Mr. 
Davies  to  Princeton,  Mr.  Todd  became  the  leading 
Presbyterian  preacher  in  that  region.  During  the 
Revolution  he  was  a  staunch  Whig.     While  pastor  in 


Virginia  he  taught  a  cla.ssical  school,  and  the  Rev. 
.Tames  Waddel,  who  w.os  at  time  reading  divinity 
with  Mr.  Davies,  assisted  him  in  teaching.  He  died 
July27th,  17n:i. 

Tokens,  Tesserae  or  Tickets,  were  written 
testimonials  to  character,  much  in  use  in  the  Primi- 
tive Church.  By  means  of  letters,  and  of  brethren 
who  traveled  about,  even  the  mo.st  remote  churches 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  connected  together,  \^^len 
a  Cliristian  arrived  in  a  strange  town,  he  first 
inquired  for  the  church,  and  he  was  there  received 
as  a  brother,  and  provided  with  everj'thing  needful 
for  his  spiritual  or  corporeal  sustenance.  But  since 
deceivers,  .spies  with  evil  intentions,  and  false  teachers, 
abuse  the  confidence  and  the  kindness  of  Christians, 
some  measure  of  precaution  uecame  necessary,  in 
order  to  avert  the  many  injuries  which  might  result 
from  this  conduct.  An  arrangement  was  therefore 
introduced,  that  only  such  traveling  Christians  should 
be  received  as  brethren  into  churches  where  they 
were  strangers,  as  could  produce  a  testimonial  from 
the  minister  of  the  church  from  which  they  Ciuue. 

Tongues,  Confusion  of.  The  difterent  nations 
of  the  world  are  at  the  present  day  yet  more  sepa- 
rated by  the  diversity  of  their  speech  than  they  are 
by  geographical  distixnce  and  position.  There  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  tongues  to  diverge.  The  habits, 
the  wants,  the  productions  of  one  people  vary  from 
those  of  another,  and  therefore  words  and  phrases 
are  needed  and  will  be  formed  by  the  one  which,  ;is 
unnecessary,  are  never  even  conceived  by  the  other. 
Thus  we  see  continually  new  words  establishing 
themselves  in  our  own  language,  keeping  pace  with  the  . 
progress  of  invention;  photograph,  telegram,  are 
liimiliar  examples.  Again,  if  there  is  a  commingling 
of  difierent  tribes,  there  will  be  in  course  of  time  a 
tongue  compounded  of  the  dialects  they  severally 
spoke.  Thus  of  modern  English,  the  Roman,  Sa.xon 
and  Norman  ingredients  may  yet  be  distinguished. 

Seeing  that  there  is  such  a  variety  of  languages  in 
the  world,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  have  been 
produced  in  the  ways  just  indicated,  or  whether  at 
any  period  there  was  a  more  sudden  development  of 
change.  Those  best  qualified  to  form  a  judgment 
agree  in  reducing  the  almost  innumerable  exist- 
ing dialects  to  a  very  small  number  of  families. 
Scholars  have  abundantly  demonstrated  that,  ex- 
cluding certain  American  and  African  languages,  the 
rest  might  be  arranged  in  three  families,  called,  as 
Max  MUller  and  many  other  philologists  denomi- 
nate them,  the  Semitic,  the  Arian  and  the  Turanian 
families.  Dr.  Bunsen  is  very  nearly  of  the  same 
mind,  and  deduces  tongues  from  the  Semitic,  the 
Iranian  and  the  Turanian  stocks.  Moreover,  he  thinks 
that  there  are  mutual  material  affinities  perceptible, 
which  seem  to  imply  a,  common  descent.  And 
there  are  indications,  too,  that  American  and  African 
tongues,  not  formally  ranked  under  the  three  great 
families,   exhibit   types    not    altogether   dissimilar, 
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■yvhich  point  to  one  or  other  of  them  as  a  source.  The 
examination,  therefore,  of  tlie  existing  phenomena 
of  language  undouhteclly  corroborate  the  Scripture 
assertion  tliat  for  sometime  after  tlie  deluge  "the 
whole  earth  was  of  one  language  auil  of  one  speech  " 
(Gen.  xi,  1). 

Many  philologists,  however,  maintain  that  for  the 
tlevelopmcnts  and  diversities  now  existing  a  vast  suc- 
cession of  ages — far  more  than  the  Scripture  chro- 
nology allows — must  have  elajised.  To  meet  this  ac- 
knowledged difficulty  the  Scripture  alleges  the  super- 
natural interference  of  God  (Gen.  xi,  2-9).  Those  who 
object  to  miraculous  intervention  at  all,  of  course, 
cavil  at  the  statement.  They  must  be  replied  to  on 
the  broad  ground  of  principle  (xet  Miraric).  But  such 
as  see  nothing  incongruous  in  God's  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world  He  h:is  formed,  and  who  deem  the 
Scripture  credible  when  it  relates  supernatural  eiiually 
with  ordinary  events,  will  acknowledge  the  harmony 
of  the  inspired  record  with  the  results  of  investiga- 
tion— one  original  tongue,  an  impulse  of  change  by 
the  divine  touch,  the  natural  ramifications  of  that 
change  in  the  vast  variety  of  existing  tongues.  And 
that  there  wa.s  time  for  these  so  far  to  diverge  as  they 
have  done  from  the  stock  to  which  they  belong  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  modern  times,  in  our  own 
daj-s,  a  new  dialect  is  known  to  establish  itself  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  or  sometimes  even  months. 

The  matter  is  well  discussed  by  Duns,  in  his  "Bibl. 
Nat.  Science, ' '  vol.  i,  pp.  280-291 ;  and  his  conclusions 
are:  "1st,  that  human  language  was  originally  the 
direct  gift  of  God  to  man ;  2d,  that  at  Babel  He  showed 
His  sovereignty  over  His  own  gift  in  interfering  with 
it,  that  it  might  subserve  His  purposes  after  the  flood 
as  it  had  done  before;  3d,  that  language  was  originally 
one;  and  -Ith,  as  a  sound  and  legitimate  deduction 
from  this,  that  the  human  race  was  from  the  be- 
ginning one. ' '  Kalisch  agrees  so  for  as  to  say  that 
' '  the  linguistic  researches  of  modern  times  have  more 
and  more  confirmed  the  theory  of  one  primitive 
Asiatic  language,  gradually  developed  into  the  various 
modifications  by  external  agencies  and  influences." 

It  was  God's  purpose,  when  the  families  of  Noah's 
descendants  multiplied,  that  they  should  overspread 
the  earth  ;  and,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  Noah 
was  to  command  their  migration  and  to  divide,  as  it 
were,  the  world  among  them.  But  they  did  not 
choose  to  so  separate.  In  the  plain  of  Shiuar,  multi- 
tudes of  them  resolved  to  settle,  and  to  establish  there 
a  proud  sovereignty.  Nothing  was  better  fitted  to 
disappoint  their  plans  thau  to  confound  their  speech; 
they  Avere  compelled  to  leave  unfinished  the  vast 
tower  they  had  commenced,  around  which  Babylon 
afterwards  clustered,  and  to  go  forth  ajiart,  dwelling, 
according  to  their  generations,  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  globe.  The  ruin  now  called  Bir.i  Nimnid  has 
been  sujjiiosed  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  mighty  tower 
commenced  in  the  plain  of  Shiuar.  It  may  occupy 
the  same  site;  but  the  existing  fragments  are  of  a 
60 


less  ancient  building,  one,  it  would  seem,  erected  or 
completed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  may  be  added 
that  a  cuneiform  inscription  by  this  king  at  Borsippa, 
where  the  tower  stood,  has  been  interpreted  by  Dr. 
Oppert.  It  comprises  a  notice  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues:  "Since  a  remote  time  people  had  aban- 
doned it,  without  (n-der  expressing  their  words." 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  we  must  not  class  the 
three  families  of  languages  according  to  the  three 
sons  of  Noah ;  those  of  Hamitic  descent  are  sometimes 
found  using  what  are  called  Semitic  tongues.  But  to 
discuss  this  part  of  the  subject  is  impossible  in  the 
present  work.  It  must  sufilce  to  say  that  the  con- 
fusion at  Babel  did  not  regard  tribes  as  such;  for  it 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  Semitic 
families  received  one  form  of  speech,  the  Jajihetic 
another,  the  Hamitic  a  third. 

Torrence,  Joseph  'Williain,  D.  D.,  the  ninth 
child  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (McCreary)  Torrence, 
was  born  July  21st,  1831.  His  grandfather,  Samuel 
Torrence,  was  an  elder  in  the  Dunlap's  Creek 
Church,  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  between  the  years 
1780  and  1800.  His  parents  were  both  brought 
up  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Jacob  Jennings, 
in  that  church.  Having  graduated  at  Ohio  Central 
College,  at  Iberia,  Ohio,  June,  1858,  and  having 
completed  the  study  of  theology  at  the  same 
place,  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  George  Gordon, 
its  president,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  same 
year,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Central  Ohio,  of  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Free 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Mercer  and  Harrisville, 
Pa.,  from  1858  to  1864,  and  at  Clarksville,  Mercer 
county,  Pa.,  from  1864  to  1868.  In  1867  he  and  his 
church  were  received  by  the  Presbytery  of  Beaver 
(O.  S.).  He  was  pastorof  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Frankfort,  Ind.,  from  1868  to  1872;  supply  of  the 
Church  at  Covington,  Ind.,  in  1872-3;  pastor  of  the 
churches  of  Waveland  and  Bethany,  Ind.,  from  1873 
to  187!);  and  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Toledo,  from  1879  to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Torrence  is  an  earnest,  straightforward  preacher. 
He  makes  free  use  of  the  Scriptm'es  in  his  sermons. 
Having  a  ready  command  of  language,  while  making 
careful  preparation,  he  usually  preaches  without  a 
manuscrijjt.  He  is  a  faithful  pastor  and  a  successful 
worker  in  the  JIaster's  Vineyard. 

Ton-ey,  David,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Bethany, 
Pa.,  November  13th,  1818.  He  graduated  in  -Vmherst 
College  in  1843,  the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He 
studied  theology  at  Andover  Seminary  and  Union 
Seminary  (N.  Y.),  graduating  at  the  latter  in  1846. 
He  then  was  Tutor  at  Amherst  College  for  a  year, 
and  directly  after  this  oijeued  and  conducted  for  two 
years  a  private  grammar  school.  He  accepted,  in 
December,  1849,  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  the  greatly  beloved 
and  honored  pastor  for  ten  and  a  half  years.  After 
a  successful  pastorate  of  five  years  in  the  First  Pres- 
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byterian  Chmch,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Church  of  Ann  Arbor,  which  he  served  for  a 
short  time.  After  an  absimee  abroad  for  more  than 
a  year,  for  health's  sake,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
remained  xintil  ill  health  again  compelled  his  resig- 
nation, iu  1881. 

In  personal  bearing  Dr.  Torrey  is  at  once  genial 
and  dignified,  loving  the  things  which  make  for 
peace,  and  yet  always  fearless  iu  maintaining  prin- 
ciple. In  intercourse  with  his  parishioners  he  knew 
how  to  be  alTable  without  any  trace  of  obsequioas- 
ness,  and  was  revered  bj'  them  as  a  wise  counsellor 
and  a  true  and  symjiathizing  friend.  He  has  always 
manifested  a  peculiar  interest  in  young  men,  and  ob- 
tained a  great  hold  upon  them  iu  each  of  his  parishes. 
His  preaching  is  thoughtful  without  being  abstruse, 
able  without  being  ambitious,  and  scholarly  without 
being  pedantic.  Each  of  his  parishes  has  parted 
with  him  with  great  reluctance,  and  he  maintains 
the  warmest  place  in  the  affections  of  them  all. 

Torry,  Stephen,  ruling  elder  and  licensed 
preacher,was  born  at  Bethany,  Pa.  ,iu  November,  1808, 
when  the  surrounding  region,  known  as  the  "  Beech 
"Woods, ' '  was  mostly  a  heavily-timbered  wilderness. 
When  he  was  only  eight  years  old  he  was  accustomed 
to  find  his  way  for  miles  through  the  woods,  alone, 
on  horseback,  to  carry  messages  and  bags  of  bread 
and  pork  to  parties  of  workmen  or  surveyors  that 
were  under  the  care  of  his  fother. 

He  became  a  Sunday-scliool  teacher  almost  as  soon 
as  there  were  any  Sunday  schools,  about  1820,  and 
from  that  time  his  religious  activity  was  constant, 
as  was  also  his  business  diligence. 

During  about  forty  years  of  his  active  life,  Mr. 
Torry  constantly  had  a  "Parish"  a  few  miles  out 
from  his  home,  to  which  he  went  on  Sundays,  after 
the  morning  service,  and  held  a  Sunday  school  in 
the  atternoon  and  a  neighborhood  meeting  in  the 
evening,  and  where  he  visited  families  as  often  as 
practicable  during  the  week.  "Within  the  range  of 
two  or  three  of  these  jjarishes  permanent  Presb\'terian 
churches  have  been  established,  and  from  the  harvests 
which  he  has  reaped  from  these  obscure  fields,  the 
"good  seed,"  which  consists  of  "the  children  of 
the  kingdom,"  has  been  scattered  all  over  tlie  land. 
Thus  he  illustrated  the  aggressive  power  of  the 
elder's  office,  and  also  its  educating  power,  by  becom- 
ing so  capable  a  teacher  and  lay  preacher,  that  when 
he  was  more  than  si.xty  years  old  his  Presbytery 
(Lackawanna)  took  him  away  from  his  business  and 
made  him  Presbyterial  missionary  for  a  large  terri- 
tory, covering  the  Eastern  coal  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  whi.ch  work  ho  is  still  (1884)  fruitfully 
engaged,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

Tracy,  Rev.  Charles  Chapin,  was  born  in 
East  Smithfield,  Pa.,  October  :ilst,  1838;  graduated 
at  Williams  Colleger  in  1864,  and  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical  Seminary,  New  York,  in  18(J7,  and  was  or- 


daified  July  7th,  1867.  On  August  24th  of  that  year 
he  set  sail  as  a  missionary  for  Turkey,  in  Asia.  Ik- 
labored  at  Marsovan,  in  seminary  and  station  work, 
between  two  and  three  years.  His  wife's  liealth  be- 
coming impaired,  he  took  her  to  the  capital  for  treat- 
ment, where  he  was  located  after  her  recovery  for 
three  years.  Soon  after  his  settlement  there  he  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  first  illustrated 
children's  paper  ever  published  in  the  Empire.  This 
little  pictorial  he  had  the  charge  of  near  three  years, 
printing  it  in  Armenian,  Armeno-TurkishandGra'co- 
Turkish.  During  the  same  time  he  was  writing,  for 
I  two  years,  "Letters  to  Oriental  Families,"  published 
iu  the  EfiinffcUcal  Jr<<7.7(/,and  afterwards  in  book  form. 

When  the  needs  of  the  Theological  Seminary  re- 
quired it,  Mr.  Tracy  returned  to  Marsovan,  in  1872. 
There,  during  the  following  three  years,  in  which  he 
taugut  iu  the  Seminary,  he  also  preached,  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  Hebrews,  also  on  Daniel,  and  trans- 
lated Butler's  Analogy  for  his  class.  In  1875  he  made 
a  visit  to  his  native  country,  for  rest,  after  which  he 
returned  to  his  work,  reaching  Marsovan  on  the 
eleventh  anniversary  of  his  first  arrival  there.  His 
devotion  to  the  missionary  work  is  now  much  deeper 
than  ever.  His  heart  is  much  iu  the  establishment 
of  "The  College  of  Anatolia,"  all  the  more  because 
the  Jesuits  are  on  hand,  struggling  too  successfully 
to  supplant  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  education. 
In  reporting  himself  to  his  theological  class  record, 
he  says,  "I'm  writing  for  one  weekly  paper  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  '  Be  a  Man,'  and  addressed  to  the 
yo.ung  meu  of  the  East,  attempting  to  be  a  mental 
and  moral  tonic  to  the  limp  spirit  of  Turkdom." 

Tracy,  "William,  D.  D.,  was  boru  iu  Norw^ch, 
Conn. ,  June  2d,  1807.  He  was  a  student  in  Williams 
College  nearly  three  years,  aiul  a  member  of  the  class 
which  graduaticd  in  1833,  but  as  he  left  before  it 
graduated,  his  name  docs  not  appear  among  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  After  leaving  college,  he  taught 
about  one  year  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  then  spent 
about  a  year  at  Andover  Semiuary,  and  between  one 
and  two  years  at  Princeton  Semiuary.  He  was 
licen.sed  to  preach  by  the  (Assembly's)  Second  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  October  8th,  1835,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  .same  body,  April  12th,  183G,  as  au 
evangelist. 

Having  devoted  himself  to  the  Foreign  Missionary 
work,  he  sailed  for  India  November  23d,  183(),  and 
after  spending  some  mouths  in  Matb'as,  reached 
the  Madura  district,  which  was  to  be  his  field  of 
labor,  October  9th,  1837.  He  soon  after  took  up  his 
residence  at  Tirumangalum,  where  he  commenced 
his  labors.  Here  he  established  a  boarding  school, 
which  afterwards  grew  into  the  high  grade  Semi- 
nary of  Pasumalai,  having  fifty  pupils.  Here  he 
spent  the  next  tweutj'-two  years  of  his  life,  except  a 
period  between  1850  and  1854,  when  he  was  absent 
on  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  Jlore  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  youug  men  passed  through  the 
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course  of  study  in  tliis  school  while  it  was  under 
his  administration,  nearly. all  of  whom  hccame  pro- 
fessed Christians,  and  afterwards  held  positions  of 
usefulness  and  honor.  He  prepared  many  text-books 
in  theology  and  l!il)le  study,  and  gave  important  aid 
in  revising  the  Tamil  Bible.  After  a  second  visit  to 
America,  in  1870,  he  lived  and  labored  at  Tirupuva- 
nam.  On  November  8th,  1877,  he  and  Mrs.  Tracy 
welcomed  their  youngest  son,  the  Kev.  James  Tracy, 
and  his  wife,  from  the  United  States,  as  missionaries 
to  share  their  labors  and  their  home.  But  now 
the  aged  missionary's  work  was  done.  He  died 
November  28th,  1877,  in  the  seventy-flrst  year  of 
his  age  and  the  forty-first  of  his  missionary  service. 
He  was  conscious  to  the  end,  and  liis  mind  was  at 
peace. 

Dr.  Tracy  was  a  man  of  active  mind,  keen  wit  and 
cheerful  disjiosition.  He  was  gifted  with  great 
penetration,  prudence,  practical  good  sense  and 
kindly  manners,  and  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  both 
the  old  and  the  young. 

Traditions.  The  traditions  of  men  cannot  be 
allowed  to  suiiplement  Scrijiture  as  a  rule  of  faith, 
because  the  Scriptures,  while  undertaking  to  lead 
men  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  God,  never  once 
ascribe  authority  to  any  such  a  supplementary  rule. 
Traditions  have  been  a  fertile  source  of  corruption  in 
religion,  both  among  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Jews 
pretended  that  besides  what  Moses  committed  to 
writing,  he  received  from  God  a  variety  of  revelations, 
which  he  communicated  verbally  to  Aaron,  and 
which  were  orally  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation.  These  traditions  multiplied  exceedingly, 
especially  after  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Church;  and  wlieu  Christ  appeared 
on  earth  He  found  the  Jews  so  far  degenerated,  that 
their  religion  consisted  almost  entirely  in  the  observ- 
ance of  such  traditions.  Hence  we  find  Him  declar- 
ing, ' '  Ye  have  made  the  commandment  of  God  of 
none  elfect  by  your  tradition."  "In  vain  they  do 
worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men  "  (Matt.  xv.  (i,  9).  In  the  same  way 
have  a  multitude  of  the  corruptions  in  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  the  Romish  Cliurch  sprung  up. 
They,  after  the  example  of  the  Jews,  pretend  that 
Cliristand  His  aiJostles  delivered  many  things  wliich 
are  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  have  come 
down  to  us  by  tradition.  But  how  can  it  be  shown 
tliat  those  articles  of  religion  or  institutions  of  wor- 
ship, which  they  say  have  come  down  by  tradition, 
were  really  received  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  or 
from  the  teaching  of  His  apostles?  Or,  supposing 
that  they  were  derived  from  this  source,  how  can  it 
be  ascertained  that  they  have  been  convej'ed  down 
to  us  without  alteration  or  corruption  ?  The  fact  is, 
many  of  these  traditions  which  are  called  apostolic 
can  be  traced  to  their  commencement  at  a  period 
much  later  than  that  of  the  apostles.  To  admit  un- 
written traditions  would  open  a  door  for  all   the 


inuo\ations  and  corruptions  which  the  fancies  of 
men  may  devise,  and  would  make  void  the  law  of 
God.  But  as  our  Lord  strongly  condemned  the 
Jewish  traditions,  so  we  justly  reject  the  mass  of 
tradition  received  by  the  Romish  Church. 

Transfiguration  of  Christ.  This  very  remark- 
able occurrence  in  our  Lord's  life  is  recorded  Ijy  three 
of  the  Evangelists  (Matt,  xvii,  Mark  ix,  Luke  ix). 
The  substance  of  what  we  learn  from  their  accounts 
is,  that  upon  a  certain  occasion  Jesus  took  Peter, 
James  and  John  into  a  high  mountain,  apart  from  all 
other  society,  and  tliat  He  was  there  transfigured 
before  them.  His  foce  shining  as  the  sun,  and  His  rai- 
ment white  as  the  light;  that  moreover  there  appeared 
unto  them  Jloses  and  Elias  conversing  with  Him; 
and  that  while  they  spake  together  on  the  subject 
of  His  death,  which  was  soon  afterward  to  take  place 
at  Jerusalem,  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  them, 
and  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud  proclaimed,  ' '  Tliis  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The 
Apostle  Peter,  adverting  to  this  memorable  occur- 
rence, says,  "We  have  not  followed  cunningly  de- 
vised fables  when  we  made  known  xmto'you  the 
power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.  For  he  received 
from  God  the  Father  honor  and  glory,  when  there 
caiue  -such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory, 
'  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.'  And  this  voice  which  came  from  heaven 
we  heard,  when  we  were  with  him  in  the  holy  mount' ' 
(2  Peter,  i,  16-18).  This  event  is  to  be  considered: 
1.  As  a  solemn  confirmation  of  the  prophetic  office 
of  Christ.  2.  As  designed  to  support  the  faith  of 
the  discijdes,  which  was  to  be  deeply  tried  by  His 
ap])roaching  humiliation;  and  to  afford  consolation 
to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  Himself,  by  giving 
Him  a  foretaste  of  "the  joy  set  before  him."  3.  As 
an  emblem  of  humanity  glorified  at  the  resurrection. 
4.  As  declaring  Christ  to  be  superior  to  Moses  and 
Elias,  the  giver  and  the  restorer  of  the  law.  .5.  As 
an  evidence  to  the  disciples  of  the  existence  of  a  sepa- 
rate state,  in  which  good  men  consciously  enjoy  the 
felicity  of  heaven.  6.  As  a  jjroof  that  the  bodies  of 
good  men  shall  be  so  refined  and  changed,  as,  like 
Elias,  to  live  in  a  state  of  immortality,  and  in  the 
presence  of  God.  7.  As  exhibiting  the  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  Church  in  heaven  and  the 
Church  on  earth,  and  the  instruction  which  the  for- 
mer receives  from  the  events  which  take  place  in  the 
latter:  Moses  and  Elias  conversed  with  our  Lord  on 
His  approaching  death,  doubtless  to  receive,  not  to 
convey  information.  8.  As  maintaining  the  grand 
distinction,  the  infinite  difference,  between  Christ 
and  all  other  prophets;  He  is  "THE  SON."  "  This  is 
my  bclored  Son,  hear  him."  It  has  been  observed, 
with  much  truth,  that  the  condition  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  appeared  among  men,  humble,  weak,  poor  and 
despised,  was  a  true  and  continual  transfiguration; 
whereas  the  transfiguration  itself,  in  which  He  .showed 
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Himself  in  the  real  splendor  of  His  glory,  was  His 

true  and  natural  conilltion. 

Travelli,  Rev.  Joseph  S.,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  April  21st,  1809.  After  .spending  some 
time  at  the  Abingdon  Academy,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Steel,  he  took  charge  of  Blackberry 
Academy,  Harford  county,  Md.  He  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1833,  and  studied  theology 
in  the  AVestern  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Susan  Irwin,  of  Allegheny,  Pa., 
March  31st,  1836.  In  July  of  that  year  he  sailed 
from  Boston,  with  his  ivife,  as  a  missionary  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  to  Sing-apore,  in  the  East  Indies,  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Slalays.  He  was  placed  in  special 
charge  of  the  Missionary  Boarding  School,  which  was 
started  about  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1836,  with  some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  pupils.  In  three  years  the  num- 
ber increased  to  nearly  sixty.  In  1840  Mrs.  Travelli's 
impaired  health  re(iuired  her  return  to  the  United 
Sta,tes.  Mr.  Travelli  was  obliged,  in  about  eight 
months,  and  for  the  same  reason,  to  return  also. 
Both  .subsequently  desired  to  resume  their  mission 
work,  but  under  the  advice  of  many  friends  they 
finally  decided  not  to  risk  a  climate  which  had  proved 
so  disastrous. 

In  1842  Mr.  Travelli  reorganized  the  Sewickley 
Academy,  near  Pittsburg,  and  continued  it  in 
successful  operation  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  In 
1865  or  1866,  he  became  the  General  Agent  of  the 
Frecdmen's  Aid  Commission  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
E.  Ohio,  and  W.  Virginia,  and  rendered  it  valuable 
service.  He  was  for  some  ten  years  teacher  in  the 
Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  closing  his 
useful  work  there  in  July,  1883.  Mr.  Travelli  still 
resides  at  Sewickley.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  good 
attainments,  winning  address,  obliging  and  benevo- 
lent spirit,  and  rejoices  in  every  opportunity  for 
doing  good.  He  is  faithful  to  duty,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  by  the 
community  in  which  he  lives. 

Travis,  Rev.  Mordecai  Moore,  was  born 
October  22d,  1827,  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  and  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  in  1859.  His  first  field  of 
labor  was  a  missionary  one,  consisting  of  a  group  of 
churches  in  Athens  and  Hocking  counties,  O.  Here 
he  remained  .about  three  years,  during  the  last  of 
which  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Athens.  In  1862,  he  removed  into  the  boundaries 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Zanesville,  and  remained  till 
1868,  engaged  in  teaching  and  superintending  the 
schools  in  Newark  and  preaching  to  the  Church  at 
Brownsville,  Muskingum  county.  In  1869  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Cheuoa,  111.,  where  he  has 
been  for  about  fourteen  years.  Mr.  Travis,  through- 
out his  life,  has  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
ministerial  duties.  He  shuns  not  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God.  He  enjoys  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  people  among  whom  he  now  labors. 


Treat,  Rev.  Joseph,  graduated  at    Princeton 

College  in  1757,  and  acted  iis  Tutor  for  two  years  after 
his  graduation.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  in  1760.  In  October,  1762,  he 
was  installed  as  colleague  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bostwick,  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  city. 
When  the  Revolutionary  War  began,  the  congrega- 
tion was  scattered,  and  all  the  ministers  left  the  city. 
Mr.  Treat  never  returned,  but  supplied  the  churches 
of  Lower  Bethlehem  and  Greenwich,  in  Sussex  county, 
N.  .T.,  until  his  death,  in  1797. 

Treat,  Rev.  Richard,  born  at  Milford,  Conn., 
September  25th,  1708;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1725, 
and  was  installed,  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery, 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Abingdon,  Pa.,  December 
30th,  1731.  In  1739,  while  hearing  Whitefield  preach, 
he  was  convinced  of  his  formal  state,  and  became 
deejjly  exercised  in  regard  to  his  personal  salvation. 
In  consequence  of  a  division  in  the  congregation  at 
Abingdon  he  resigned  the  charge,  about  1742.  Tlie 
Presbyterians  at  Milford,  Conn.,  made  out  a  call  for 
him,  August  10th,  1743,  but  the  Presbytery  advised 
him  not  to  accept  it.  He  published  his  sermon, 
preached  in  1747,  at  the  ordination  of  Lawrence,  in 
the  Forks  of  Delaware,  and  on  the  death  of  President 
Finley.  He  labored  to  the  close  of  his  days,  having 
preached  on  "the  West  Branch  of  the  Forks  "  (Allen 
township)  .shortly  before  his  decease.  He  died, 
November  20th,  1778,  being  reverenced  as  a  peace- 
maker and  a  man  full  of  good  works. 

Trinity.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  Scripture: 
it  has  been  devised  by  theologians  to  express  that 
which  the  Scripture  plainly  teaches,  that  in  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead  there  are  three  persons;  that  in  the 
mode  of  His  subsistence  the  Divine  being  is,  in  some 
way  incomprehensible  to  us,  three  and  yet  one. 

There  are  m;Hiy  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  prove  a  pJundHy  oi  persons  in  the  Godhead; 
such  as  thf>se  passages  in  which  one  divine  person  is 
introduced  as  speaking  of  or  to  another.  To  these 
we  can  only  refer.  Gen.  i,  26;  iii,  22; xi,  7;  Ps.  xlv, 
6,  7;  ex,  1;  Isa.  vi,  8.  All  these  texts  plainly  point 
out  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  But  it  is 
evident  from  Scripture,  not  only  that  there  is  a  phi- 
ralHi/,  but  .also  that  there  is  a  TrlnUi/,  or  only  three 
pccsoH.s',  in  the  Godhead.  This  is  plain  from  Isa. 
Ixi,  1, where  our  Divine  Redeemerthus  speaks  :  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  wr;  because  the  Lord 
hath  anointed  me,"  etc.  Here  one  divine  person  is 
the  speaker;  he  speaks  of  another  divine  person, 
whom  he  styles  the  Spirit;  and  of  a  third  divine  per- 
son, whom  he  calls  the  Lord  God.  The  work  of  crea- 
tion is  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  three  distinct 
persons  (Ps.  xxxiii,  6):  "  By  the  word  of  the  Lord 
were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by 
I  the  breath  of  his  month."  Here  three  are  distinctly 
pointed  out,  the  Father,  the  Word^  or  the  Son  of  God, 
I  and  the  Breath  of  his  mouth,  which  can  be  no  other 
'  than   the   Holy  Spirit.     But  in  the  New  Testament 
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this  doctrine  is  still  more  explicitly  revealed.  In  tlic 
history  of  our  Lord's  baptism  we  have  a  plaiu  iiiti- 
raatiou  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  (Matt,  iii,  16, 
17).  The  Falhci;  by  au  audil)le  voice  from  heaven, 
bears  testimony  to  the  incarnate  Redeemer;  the  .Voh,  in 
human  nature,  is  bajjtized  by  John;  and  the  Holy 
S2)irit  descends  upon  Him  in  a  visible  manner. 
Hence  the  primitive  Christians  used  to  saj'  to  any 
who  doubted  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  "  Go  to  Jor- 
dan, and  there  you  will  see  the  Trinity."  Plainer 
still  is  this  truth  from  the  form  of  words  appointed 
to  be  used  in  Christian  baptism:  "  Baptiziugthem  in 
the  name  of  the  Pather,and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  "  (Matt.  x.Kviii,  19).  To  baptize  in  the  name  of 
one,  is  to  baptize  by  His  autliority  and  dedicate  to 
His  service.  This  is  competent  only  to  a  divine 
person.  Now,  if  the  Father,  in  whose  name  we  are 
baptized,  be  a  jjerson,  so  must  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  for  we  are  bai)tized  in  their  name,  as  well  as 
in  the  name  of  the  Father.  The  apostolical  benedic- 
tion furnishes  another  proof  of  a,  Trinity;  "  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all  " 
(2  Cor.  xiii,  14).  "  This  is  evidently  a  ijrayer,  which 
it  would  be  impiety  and  idolatry  to  address  to  any 
other  hut  God.  Yet  three  persons  arc  distinctly 
addressed,  and  consequently  are  recognized  as  pos- 
sessed of  divine  perfections;  as  knowing  our  wants, 
and  hearing  our  requests, .  and  able  to  do  what  we 
ask;  as  the  fountain  of  all  the  blessedness  implied  in 
the  terms,  grace,  love  and  communion."  We  have 
a  most  explicit  testimony  to  this  doctrine  (1  John  v, 
7),  "There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  "Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these 
three  are  one."  The  genuineness  of  this  text  has 
been  much  disputed,  ))ut  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  does 
not  rest  on  a  single  text,  as  has  been  already  shown. 

In  a  book  compiled  by  ordinary  men,  .some  attempt 
would  probably  ha^'e  been  made  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  at  all  events  to  define  the 
terms  of  the  doctrine.  Scripture  makes  none.  For 
human  language  is  inadequate  to  such  a  task,  or 
even  if  language  were  not  inadequate,  the  human 
understanding  could  not  have  grasped  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  a  theme  .so  high.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  we  are  to  reject  a  thing  as  fact  because  it  is 
aliove  our  comprehension.  Continually,  in  ordinary 
life,  we  admit  that  to  be  true  which  we  camiot 
explain.  It  is  to  the  fact,  then,  as  Scripture  teaches, 
that  we  must  look.  And  as  a  fact,  the  Scripture 
reveals  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  two  ways,  first  in 
passages  (some  of  which  have  been  noticed)  in  which 
the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  mentioned  together 
as  God,  and  secondly,  in  passages,  too  numerous  for 
mention  here,  which  speak  of  each  as  di\ine. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  a  matter  of  mere 
speculative  interest.  It  esscniially  atFects  our  views 
of  God  a,s  the  olyect  of  our  worship,  whether  we 
regard  Him  as  one  in  essence,  and  one  in  person,  or 


admit  that  in  the  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  are 
three  equally  Divine  persons.  These  are  two  very 
diftereut  concei^tions.  Both  cannot  be  true.  The 
I  God  of  those  who  deny  the  Trinity  is  not  the  God 
of  those  who  worship  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  nor  on 
the  contrary;  so  that  one  or  the  other  worships  what 
is  "  nothing  in  the  world,"  and,  for  any  rcaliti;  in  the 
object  of  worship,  might  as  well  worship  a  pagan 
idol,  which  also,  says  St.  Paul,  "is  nothing  in  the 
world. ' '  If  God  be  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  the 
duties  owing  to  God  will  be  duties  owing  to  that 
triune  distinction,  which  must  be  paid  accordingly; 
and  whoever  leaves  any  of  them  out  of  his  idea  of 
God,  comes  so  far  short  of  honoring  God  perfectly,  and 
of  serving  Him  in  proportion  to  the  manifestations  He 
has  made  of  Himself. 

As  the  ohject  of  our  worship  is  affected  by  our 
respective  views  on  this  great  subject,  so  also  is  its 
character.  AVe  are  between  the  extremes  of  pure  and 
acceptable  devotion  and  of  gross  and  offensive 
idolatry,  and  must  run  to  one  or  the  other.  If  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  true,  then  those  who  deny 
it  do  not  worship  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  but  a 
fiction  of  their  own  framing;  if  it  be  false,  the  Trini- 
tarian, by  paying  divine  honors  to  the  Son  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  equally  guilty  of  idolatry,  though  in 
another  mode. 

Trouillard,  Laurent  Philip,  a  French  Re- 
formed or  Huguenot  minister,  associated  with 
Prioleau  as  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  Church 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Pierre 
Trouillard,  pastor  at  Sedan,  and  afterward  at  La 
Ferte-on-Vidame,  where  the  son  was  born.  He  left 
Charleston  in  1699,  and  became  jiastor  of  the  French 
refugees  settled  on  the  western  branch  of  Cooi^er 
river,  where  he  died  in  1711. 

Trunkey,  Hon.  John,  LL.D.,  is  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pcnnsj'hania,  and  a  ruling  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Chm-ch  of  Franklin,  Pa.  In 
these  offices  he  does  honor  alike  to  Church  and  State. 

Judge  Trunkey  was  born  October  26th,  1828,  and 
spent  his  early  life  on  the  firrm  that  was  cleared  up  by 
his  father.  His  education  was  commenced  in  the 
common  school  of  the  county,  and  carried  forward 
through  private  schools  and  the  academy  until  he 
was  prepared  to  commence  the  active  preparation  for 
the  profession  he  had  chosen  for  his  life-work. 
Having  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Griffith,  he  wasadmitted  to  the  Barof  Mercer  county 
in  1831,  and  commenced  practice  as  the  partner  of 
his  legal  preceptor.  He  worked  on  diligently,  and 
with  great  carefulness,  mastering  the  details  of  his 
profession,  and  laying  a  broad  foundation  for  the 
work  of  coming  days.  In  the  Autumn  of  1866  he 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Judicial 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Mercer  and  Venango,  and  after  a  service  of  ten  yeai"s 
he  was  re-elected,  in  1876.  In  1877  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  I'cnusylvania,  which 
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positiou  he  liolcls  at  the  present  time.  During  his 
pulilic  life  his  residence  was  Moreer,  until  1872,  when 
lie  transferred  his  liorae  to  Franklin,  Pa. 

.Fudge  Truukey  was  elected  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
Cliurch  of  Franklin,  in  1H76,  and  .served  for  three 
years  most  efficiently  and  acceptably  as  Superintend- 
ent of  its  Sabbath  .school.  In  attendance  upon  the 
courts  of  the  Church,  he  has  uniformly  shown  his 
interest  by  taking  part  in  their  discussions  and  in 
giving  the  advantiige  of  liis  j  udgraeut  and  counsel  in 
all  their  affairs.  He  has  been  a  successful  man  in  the 
various  walks  of  life.  One  great  reason  for  tliis  has 
been  bis  unvarying  determination  to  do  well  every- 
thing he  undertook.  For  everything  there  has  been 
forethought  and  diligent  preparation. 


HON.   JOH.S    TRV.NKEY. 


His  Christian  character,  from  the  beginning,  has 
been  e-xeraplary  and  earnest.  In  his  practice  as  a 
laivyer,  his  course  has  always  been  consistent,  digni- 
fied and  faithful  alike  to  the  interests  of  justice  and 
the  cause  of  his  clients.  As  a  j  udge,  he  was  impartial, 
patient  and  forbearing.  Whilst  never  in  haste  in 
the  trial  of  causes,  he  yet  endeavored  so  to  master' 
the  issue  before  him  that  business  was  despatched 
with  promptness  and  accuracy.  As  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  his  opinions  have  great  weight  with 
his  associates,  and  give  general  satisfaction  to  the 
country,  securing  him  the  reputation  of  an  industri- 
ous, careful  and  thorough  jurist. 

Truth,  Kno'wledge  of,  Essential  to  Salva- 
tion. ' '  TImt  in  the  case  of  sane  adult  persons, ' '  says 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  "a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  avol- 
uutary  acceptance  of  Him  is  essential  in  order  to  a  per- 


1  soual  interest  in  His  sal  vat  ion  is  proved:  1.  Paul  argues 
this  point  explicitly:  If  men  call  upon  the  Lord  they 
sliall  be  .saved;  but  in  order  to  call  upom  Him. they 
must  lielieve,  and  in  order  to  believe  tliey  must  hear: 
and  that  they  should  hear,  the  gospel  must  be 
preached  unto  them.  Thus  the  established  order  is: 
Salvation  cometh  b}'  faith,  faith  cometli  by  hearing 
and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God  (Rom.  x,  14-17; 
Matt,  xi,  27;  John  xiv,  6;  xvii,  3;  Acts  iv,  12). 

"2.  God  has  certainly  revealed  no  purpose  to  save 
any  except  those  who,  hearing  the  gospel,  obey,  and 
he  recjuires  that  his  people,  as  custodians  of  tlie  go.s- 
pel,  .should  be  diligent  in  disseminating  it  as  the 
appointed  means  of  saving  souls.  Whatever  lies 
beyond  this  circle  of  sanctified  means  is  unrevealed, 
uupromised,  uncovenanted. 

"  3.  The  heathen  in  ma.ss,  with  no  single  definite 
and  unquestionable  exception  on  record,  are  evidently 
strangers  to  God,  and  going  down  to  death  in  an  un- 
saved condition.  The  presumed  possibility  of  being 
saved  without  a  knowledge  of  Christ  remains,  after 
eighteen  liundred  years,  a  possibility  illustrated  by 
no  example." 

Tully,  Rev.  Andrew,  was  born  at  Potsdose, 
Roxbnrgshire,  Scotland,  May  30th,  1812.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Lafayette  College,  in  1837,  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1840.  He  was  licensed  by 
Newton  Presbytery,  April  29th,  1840,  and  ordained 
and  installed,  November  24tb,  1840,  pastor  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Mount  Betliel  churches,  having  labored 
in  them  to  some  extent  as  a  supply  the  previous  sum- 
mer. Lower  Mount  Bethel  desiring  his  entire  ser- 
vices, he  was  released  from  the  Upper  Ciiurch,  April 
26th,  1842.  He  was  released  from  Lower  Mount 
Bethel  Church,  October  4th,  18o3,  after  thirteen  years 
of  fiiithful  and  successful  pastoral  labor,  and  Novem- 
ber 9th,  18.53,  was  installed  pastor  of  Harmony 
Cliurch,  in  the  same  Presbytery.  Here  he  remained 
until  April  Kith,  1801,  when  tlie  pastoral  relation 
was  dissolved.  He  then  supplied  the  Church  at 
Morrisville,  Pa.,  1861-66,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Second  Church  of  Wantage,  at  Beenierville,  Sus- 
sex county,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  installed  September 
4th,  1867,  and  from  which  he  wius  released  April  16th, 
1873.  His  next  and  bust  charge  was  the  Church  of 
Upper  Mount  Bethel,  in  which  he  had  over  thirty 
years  liefore  begun  his  pastoral  work,  where  he  was 
installed  November  2d,  1873,  and  tailored  until  his 
Master  bade  him  come  up  higher.  He  died  April 
5th,  1880,  full  of  the  peace  and  hope  of  the  gospel. 
His  hist  words  were:  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 
Mr.  Tully  was  universally  respected  and  loved.  He 
was  a  man  of  warm  heart,  of  frank  and  genial  manners, 
and  of  generous  impulses.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  able 
and  .scriptural,  exhibiting  an  unction  which  carried 
the  truth  pow-erfully  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
Asa  pastor,  lie  was  watchful,  industrious,  attentive, 
kind,  .sympathizing  and  jndiciou.s.  Large  gatherings 
in  gracious  revivals  marked   some  ot  his  pastorates. 
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Tully,  Rev.  William  Kelly,  eldest  son  of  Rev. 
David  Tally,  D.n.,  was  born  in  Princeton,  N.  Y., 
November  9th,  18.51.  He  was  a  student  at  Lafayette 
College,  1868-!);  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1875,  and  vras  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Newton,  N.  J.,  June  9th,  1874.  He 
accept*'d  a  call  to  the  Church  of  Medina,  N.  Y., 
June  7th,  1875,  and  was  installed  its  pastor,  October 
15th,  1875.  Here  his  labors  were  lai'gely  blessed. 
C.msiderations  of  health  led  to  the  resignation  of 
this  charge,  July  l.st,  1877.  On  January  1st,  1878, 
he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Ocean  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where 
he  has  since  ministered.  Mr.  Tully  is  an  eloquent 
speaker,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform.  He 
is  very  faithful  as  a  pastor.  He  has  done  and  is 
doing  much  for  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism  and 
Missions  in  the  South.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  the  ''Business  Men's  Tracts." 

Turner,  Rev.  Douglas  Kellogg,  was  the 
fourth  child  of  Bela  and  Mary  (Nash)  Turner,  and 
was  born  in  Stockbridge,  ila-ss. ,  December  17th, 
1823.  Having  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1843,  he 
pursued  the  study  of  theology  at  Andover  and  Yale 
Theological  Seminaries;  was  licensed  to  preach  b.v 
the  Hampden  East  A.ssociatiou  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1846;  taught  an  academy  at  Hartsville,  Bucks 
connty,  Pa.,  one  year  and  a  half,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Ncshaminy  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Warwick,  at  Hartsville,  April  18th,  1848, 
by  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  After  a 
pastorate  of  twenty-five  years  he  resigned  his  charge 
April  '20th,  1873.  He  is  the  author  of  an  octavo 
volume,  "  The  History  of  Xe.shaminy  Church,"  from 
1726  to  1876,  containing  sketches  of  Rev.  "William 
Tenuent,  Sr.,  and  his  sons,  "  Log  College, "  etc.  In 
1883  he  became  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Libra- 
rian of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  in  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Turner  is  an  excellent  preacher,  an 
abli' writer,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  brethren. 

Turner,  Rev.  James,  the  son  of  Richard  and 
Nancy  (Johns)  Turner,  was  born  in  Bedford  county, 
Va.,  May  7th,  1759.  His  hopeful  conversion  took 
place  in  1789.  Soon  after  he  began  a  course  of  public 
exhortation.  In  this  way,  it  became  known  that  he 
had  a  remarkable  talent  for  public  speaking,  as  well 
as  uncommon  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  within  whose 
bounds  he  was  exercising  his  gifts,  soon  encouraged 
him  to  give  himself  formally  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. Accordingly,  on  October  29th,  1791,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  he  was  licensed  by  that  Presbytery 
to  preach  the  gospel,  the  full  literary  course  renuii'ed 
by  the  Presbyterian  Book  of  Discipline  not  being 
exacted  in  his  case,  as  it  was  judged  to  be  one  of 
those  extraordinary  cases  which  would  justify  de- 
parture from  the  rule.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1792, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
installed    as    colleague    pastor  with    the    Rev.    Mr, 


Mitchel,  in  what  was  then  called  tlie  Peaks  congre- 
gation, but  which  was  really  three  cougi-egations  with 
one  session.  He  also  took  charge  of  the  New  London 
congregation.    Here  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  min- 

I  isterial  life.  He  died  January  8th,  1828.  In  his 
power  over  men,  as  a  preacher,  Mr.  Turner  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  without  a  rival  among  the  clergy 
of  Virginia.  Dr.  W.  S.  Plumer  say.s — "I  never  saw- 
but  one  James  Turner  in  the  pulpit,  and  I  do  not 
expect  ever  to  see  another.  I  have  never  seen  any 
man  sway  an  audience  as  he  did.  Old  and  young, 
learned  and  unlearned,  .saint  and  sinner,  the  white 

'  man  and  the  black  man,  felt  and  owned  his  power." 

!  Tuttle,  Joseph  Farrand,  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Bloomtield,  N.  J.,  ilarch  12th,  1318.  He  graduated 
at  Mar.  College  in  1841;  studied  theology  at  Lane 

I  Seminary,  1841-3,  and  was  ordained  in  April,  1846, 
by  Marion  Presbytery.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Second 
I'resbyterian  Church,  Delaware,  Ohio.  1846-7;  col- 
league pastor,  Rockaway,  N.  J.,  1847-62;  President 
of  Wabash  College,  1862-81.  Dr.  Tuttle  is  a  fine 
scholar,  an  able  preacher,  and  throughout  his  life 
has  been  earnest  and  successful  in  the  service  of  the 

1  Master. 

Tuttle,  Rev.  Moses,  was  born  in  New  Haven 

^  June  25th,  1715.  In  1747  he  was  ordained  the  first 
minister  in  Granville,  Mass,  and  was  dismissed  in 
1753.  Here  his  short  ministry  was  blessed  with 
prosperity  and  peace.  In  1756  he  was  a  member  of 
the  New  Side  Presbj'tery  of  New  Castle,  and  was 
then  employed  in  Kent  county,  Del.  On  the  union 
he  was  joined  to  the  Lewes  Presb3-tery.  In  1764  he 
belonged  to  the  New  York  Presbytery,  and  withdrew 
in  1769.  He  died  at  Southold,  L.  I.,  it  is  said,  in 
April,  1771.  After  his  release  from  Granville,  he 
preached  in  various  places,  and  died  in  peace. 

Tyler,  George  Palmer,  D.  D.,  .son  of  Royall 
and  Mary  (Palmer)  Tyler,  was  born  in  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  December  lOtli,  1809;  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1836;  studied  theology  at  Union  Seminary;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Third  Presbj'tery  in  1839; 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Lowville,  Lewis  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1840; 
in  1853  accepted  a  call  to  his  native  village,  Brattle- 
boro, Vt.,  where  he  remained  pastor  for  thirteen 
years,  when  he  resigned  and  immediately  took  tem- 
porary charge  of  a  church  at  Buckport,  Me.  The 
climate  proving  too  severe  he  returned  to  New  York, 
and  in  1869  became  pastor  of  the  Olivet  Presby- 
terian Church,  iu'the  ^^llage  of  Lansingburg,  N.  Y., 
until  given  up  at  the  union  of  the  Old  and  New 
School  branches,  when  he  t<iok  charge  of  the  Memo- 
rial Presbyterian  Church  of  Troy,  for  two  years.  After 
that  the  old  Olivet  Church  was  revived  in  a  new 
locality,  and  Mr.  Tj'ler  resumed  his  place  as  pastor. 
Middlebury  College  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D., 
in  1865.  The  various  churches  to  which  he  minis- 
tered lived  in  peace  and  grew  in  numbers.  Dr.  Tyler 
has  been  I'aithful  and  successful  in  his  ministry. 
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trhl,  Rev.  Erskine,  was  born  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  April  12th,  1841.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  in  1860,  and  studied  theology 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city. 
He  was  teacher  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  1863-71; 
Secretary  of  the  Y'oung  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  1872-5,  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  International  Executive  Committee,  of  the 
Young  Jlen's  Christian  Association,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  187^5-. 

Umsted,  Rev.  Justus  Thomas,  was  born  in 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  .lanuary  22d,  1820.  He  studied 
theology  at  Princeton  Seminary.  His  fields  of  labor 
have  been:  stated  supply  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  1848-9; 
pastor  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  18.50-53 ;  pastor  at  Keokuk, 
1855-8;  pastor  at  Fagg's  Manor,  Pa.,  1860-72;  pastor 
at  St.  George's,  Del.,  1872-6,  and  pastor  at  Smyrna, 
1877-.  Mr.  Umsted  is  a  forcible  and  faithful 
preacher,  and  as  a  presbyter,  diligent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty.  The  divine  blessing  has  accompanied 
his  ministry. 

Unbelief,  the  refusing  of  assent  to  testimony.  It 
is  often  taken  for  distrust  of  Crod's  faithfulness,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  discrediting  of  the  testimony 
of  God's  Word  concerning  his  Son  (John  iii,  18,  19; 
xvi,  9).  "It  includes  disaft'ection  to  God,  disre- 
gard to  His  Word,  prejudices  again.st  the  Redeemer, 
readiness  to  give  credit  to  any  other  than  Him,  in- 
ordinate love  to  the  -world,  and  preferring  of  the 
applause  of  men  to  the  approbation  of  God."  "  Un- 
belief," .says  an  old  and  able  writer,  "  is  the  greatest 
sin,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  sin;  it  was  Adam's 
first  sin;  it  is  a  sin  against  the  gospel.  It  strikes 
peculiarly  at  God,  is  the  greatest  reproach  of  Him, 
robs  Him  of  His  glory,  is  a  contradiction  to  His  will, 
and  a  contempt  of  His  authority."  The  causes  of 
unbelief  are  Satan,  ignorance,  pride  and  sensuality. 
The  danger  of  it  is  great;  it  hardens  the  heart,  fills 
with  presumption,  creates  impatience,  deceives  with 
error,  and  finally  exposes  to  condemnation  (John 
iii,  11). 

Underbill,  Judge  Henry  B.,  son  of  Abraham 
and  Mary  (liaymond)  Underbill, was  born  September 
nth,  1821,  in  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  his 
father  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  merchant. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  received  into  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  that  city,  then  under  the  pastoral 
charge  of  N.  S.  Beman,  D.  D.,  of  which  church  his 
parents  were  members.  He  was  gi'aduated  at 
Amherst  College,  in  1845,  and  spent  eight  years  there- 
after in  teaching,  two  years  in  Massachusetts  and  six 
years  in  Mississippi.   In  the  Spring  of  1854  he  removed 


to  California,  and  spent  the  next  six  years  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  in  the  city  of  Stockton.  He  then  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  to  which  he  had  pre- 
viously devoted  his  leisure  time,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  December,  1860.  In  1868  he  was  elected 
County  Judge  of  San  Joaquin,  Cal.  At  the  close  of 
his  term  of  office,  in  1868,  he  was  employed  by  the 
Central   Pacific   Railroad  Company   as  attorney,   to 
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secure  the  right  of  way  for  the  railroads  being  built 
by  .said  company,  and  by  the  Southern  Pacific  liiilroad 
Company,  and  to  attend  to  other  real  estate  matters, 
and  holds  that  position  at  the  present  time.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Stockton  for  eighteen  .years,  and  for  three 
years  thereafter  was  an  elder  in  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Cliurch  of  San  Francisco.  For  a  number  of  years 
past  he  had  been  eminently  successful  as  teacher  of 
the  adult  Bible  class  in  the  Saljbath  school  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oakland,  and  having 
removed  to  San  Francisco,  holds  the  same  position  in 
the  Sabbath  school  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church. 
Judge  Underbill  is  one  of  the  examples  among 
laymen  wliich  prove  that  there  is  no  confiict  between 
culture  and  Christianity;  that  men  of  the  most 
varied    attainments,   eminent    in    profes.sional    life. 
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second  to  none  in  intellectual  force,  still  find  their 
liiy;liest  enjoyment  in  the  work  of  the  Cburcli,  and 
even  in  the  teaching  of  its  time-honored  doctrines  in 
the  Sabbath  school.  In  all  the  enterprises  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  counsel 
of  Judge  Underbill  is  sought  among  the  first.  He 
was  one  of  the  committee  ajjpointed  to  inaugurate 
the  new  college  moyement,  and  is  at  present  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  A  fine  personal  pres- 
ence, rare  tact  and  courtesy,  marked  ability  and 
transparent  sincerity,  are  the  elements  of  Judge 
Underbill's  great  iutlueuee  and  p(i])ularity. 

Under-wood,  Rev.  Henry  Beman,  was  born 
in  Irvington,  N.  J.,  December  i.^ith,  1839.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College,  in  18G;2,  and  studied  the- 
ology at  Union  and  Andover  Theological  Seminaries. 
He  was  ordained,  January  10th,  1866,  and  sustained 
the  relation  of  stated  supply  to  the  following 
churches :.Ring\vood,  111.,  18(55-7;  East  Long  Meadow, 
Ma.ss.,  1867-8;  Marlborough,  N.  H.,  1869;  Baxter 
Springs,  Kansas,  1869-70;  Hillsboro'  Bridge,  N.  H., 
1871-3;  Algona,  Iowa,  1873-5.  After  a  life  of  dili- 
gence and  usefulness  in  the  Master's  service,  Mr.  Un- 
derwood died,  SeiJtember  2d,  1875. 

Union,  Hjrpostatical,  is  the  union  of  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  with  the  Divine,  constituting 
two  naturesin  one  person.  Not  consubstantially,  as  the 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  nor  physically,  as  soul 
and  liody  united  in  one  person,  nor  mystically,  as  is  be- 
tween Christ  and  believers,  but  so  as  that  the  numhood 
subsists  in  the  second  person,  yet  without  making 
confusion,  both  making  but  one  person.  It  was 
miraculous  (Luke  i,  31,  35),  complete  and  real: 
Christ  took  a  real  human  body  and  soul,  and  not  in 
appearance;  inseparable  (Heb.  vii,  25). 

Union  of  Believers  to  Christ.  The  union 
of  Christ's  people  to  Him  is  represented  as  the  found- 
ation 6f  an  Interest  in  His  benefits,  in  passages  such 
as  the  following:  "Of  him  are  ye  m  Christ  Jesus, 
who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  loisilom,  and  rn/hlcous- 
ncss,  and  sanctification,  and  rcrli'inption."  There  is, 
therefore,  now  no  condcmnatioii  to  them  that  are  in 
Christ  Jesus'."  "That  I  may  be  found  in  him,  not 
having  mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law, 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Clirist,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith." 

This  union  is  also  represented  by  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions language  can  supply.  It  is  compared  to 
the  union  of  a  vine  and  its  branches  (John  xv,  4,  5). 
To  the  union  of  our  food  with  our  bodies  (.lohn  vi, 
56,  57).  To  the  union  of  the  body  with  the  head 
(Eph.  iv,  15,  16).  To  the  conjugal  union  (Eph.  v, 
23,  30).  To  the  union  of  a  king  and  his  subjects 
(Matt.  XXV,  34,  40).  To  a  building  and  its  founda- 
tion (1  Peter,  ii,  2,  4,  5;  Eph.  ii,  21,  22). 

The  bonds  of  this  union  are  the  Spirit  and  Faith. 
The  Spirit  being  in  Him  and  in  them  makes  them 
truly  one.  The  distance  between  Christ,  who  is  in 
heaven,  and  believers,  who  are  upon  cartli,  is  no  ob- 


stacle, because  the  Spirit  is  omnipresent.  Through 
His  intervention,  not  merely  a  figurative,  but  a  real 
union  is  elTected;  there  is  one  living  principle  in  the 
Head  and  the  members  (1  Cor.  vi,  17,  12,  13;  1  John 
iii,  24;  iv,  13).  The  principal  bond  of  the  union 
between  Christ  and  His  people  is  the  Spirit.  But, 
as  the  union  is  mutual,  something  is  necessary  on 
their  part  to  complete  it,  and  this  is  faith.  Hence 
Christ  is  said  to  dwell  in  our  hearts  by  faith.  This 
faith  is  not  merely  a  natural  act  of  the  mind,  assent- 
ing to  the  truth  of  tlie  gospel,  as  it  assents  to  any 
other  truth,  upon  credible  testimony,  but  it  is  a 
supernatural  act,  an  effect  produced  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and  is  such  a  persuasion  of 
the  truth  concerning  the  Saviour  as  calls  forth  exer- 
cises suitable  to  the  nature  of  its  object.  It  is  a  cor- 
dial approbation  of  the  Saviour,  a  hearty  consent 
to  His  offers,  an  acceptance  of  Him  in  His  entire 
character  as  "made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption" 
(1  Cor.  i,  30). 

It  is, we  repeat,  in  truth,  and  not  merely  by  a  figure 
of  speech,  that  Jesus  Christ  and  His  disciples  are  said 
to  be  one.  They  are  one,  not  only  in  sentiment  and 
alTection,  by  consent  of  mind  and  heart,  but  by  a  real 
conjunction,  their  persons  being  united  to  His  person. 
The  Spirit  of  Christ  actually  dwells  in  the  souls  of 
believers.  Hence,  He  is  said  to  live  in  them,  and 
they  are  said  to  abide  in  Him.  Some  regard  the  idea 
of  such  an  union  as  a  dream  of  enthusiasm ;  but  the 
humble  Christian  is  content  to  believe  the  testimony 
of  Scripture,  and  cannot  withhold  his  assent  to  a  lact 
of  which,  although  he  is  unable  to  explain  it,  the 
evidence  which  he  finds  in  himself  is  conclusive.  He 
who  is  led  by  the  Sjjirit,  enlightened,  assisted  and 
comforted  by  Him,  cannot  doubt  that  Christ  dwells 
in  him.  This  union  is:  1.  Spiritual.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it.  The  same 
spirit  lives  in  our  exalted  Redeenu'r,  and  in  His  peo- 
ple upon  earth,  and  hence,  although  separated  from 
Him  and  from  one  another,  they  are  but  one.  2. 
Withnnt  Confusion.  It  is  a  union  of  persons,  which 
imports  that  the  parties  concerned  in  it  continue  as 
much  distinct  individuals  as  before.  As  our  Saviour 
cannot  participate  in  the  infirmities  of  His  people, 
excejit  by  sympathy,  so  they  cannot  participate  in 
His  divine  excellences,  which  are  incommunicable. 
Christ  and  they  are  truly  united,  but  there  does  not 
result  a  unity  of  essence,  or  of  person,  for  it  is  not 
cfl'ected  immediately,  but  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Spirit,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  confusion 
of  nature  or  persons;  so  that  Christ  is  incarnate  in 
believers,  or  they  are  deified  in  Him.  3.  Iiiilisnolubli-. 
There  is  no  reason  to  ajiprehend  that  Christ  will  dis- 
solve the  union,  because  He  is  not  fickle  in  His  at- 
tachments, apt  to  be  disgusted  and  easily  irritated, 
but  having  a  gracious  design  to  accomplish,  will  per- 
severe till  it  be  completed.  Those  whom  He  loves 
He  loves  to  the  end.     It  will  not  be  dissolved  by  any 
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act  of  His  people.  They,  imleed,  have  inconstant 
hearts,  and,  from  their  own  changeableness,  or  from 
the  influence  of  external  temptations,  they  might  re- 
nounce their  connection  -nith  Him,  but,  as  He  prays 
that  their  faith  may  not  liiil,  so  the  Spirit,  dwelling 
in  tlieir  hearts,  preserves  it  amidst  the  dangers  to 
whicli  it  is  exposed.  (.See  Rom.  viii,  35,  37;  John  x, 
23.) 

Being  united  to  Christ,  believers  have  fellowship 
with  Him  in  His  sufferings  and  death,  and  are  there- 
fore said  to  be  "crucified  and  dead  with  Christ" 
(Kom.  vi,  6,  8).  They  have  also  fellow.ship  with 
Chri.st  in  His  resurrection;  for  they  are  "raLsed  up  to- 
gether with  Him,"  and  have  communion  with  Him 
in  His  life  (Eph.  ii,  fi;  Gal.  ii,  20).  They  have  fellow- 
ship with  Him  in  His  victories.  He  spoiled  princi- 
palities and  powers,  overcame  the  world,  destroyed 
death,  and  vanquished  the  grave  for  them;  and  they 
shall  be  made  more  than  conquerors  over  all  these 
enemies,  through  Him  (Rom.  viii,  37).  They  have 
communion  with  Him  in  all  the  benefits  which  he 
purchased;  hence  they  are  said  to  be  "made  partakers 
of  Christ, "  and  to  be  ',' complete  in  Him  who  is  the 
head  of  all  priucii)ality  and  power"  (Heb.  iii,  14; 
Col.  ii,  10);  they  have  an  interest  in  His  righteous- 
ness, by  which  He  fulfilled  the  law  in  their  room,  and 
are  thus  entitled  to  the  blessing  of  justification;  they 
are  adopted  into  the  family  of  heaven,  and  made 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ;  they  are  sanctified  in  soul,  body  and  spirit, 
being  enabled  by  His  grace  to  die  more  and  more 
unto  sin,  and  live  unto  righteousness;  they  now  sit 
in  heavenly  places  with  Christ  as  their  rejiresenting 
head,  and  in  due  time  they  shall  be  glorified  in  their 
own  persons  together  with  Him  (Ejih.  ii.  6;  Col.  ii. 
4).  In  short,  all  things  are  theirs,  as  the  apostle 
Paul  asserts;  and  he  founds  theLr  title  to  all  things 
upon  their  union  to  Christ:  "All  things  are  yours; 
whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world, 
or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  thing.s  to  come: 
all  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's" 
(1  Cor.  iii,  22,  23). 

Union  Presbjrterian  Cluirch,  West  Virginia. 
The  Presbyterian  church  now  called  Union  was 
originally  known  by  the  name  of  "Good  Hope," 
and  afterwards  "  Concord, "  l)earing  one  or  the  other 
of  these  names  as  long  as  the  congregation  worshiped 
in  the  fir.st  building  erected  for  their  religious  ser- 
vices. That  house,  which,  it  has  been  pretty  satis- 
factorily ascertained,  was  built  aliout  the  year  1794, 
stood  about  one  and  one-half  miles  south  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Union,  in  the  midst  of  towering  oaks,  over- 
looking the 'deep  vale  through  whieh  Indian  Creek 
makes  its  way.  It  was  built  of  uuIk^wu  logs,  on  a 
stone  foundation,  and  was  twenty-five  feet  .square. 

■^Tieu  the  county  of  Monroe  was  set  off  from  the 
counties  of  Greenbrier  and  Botetourt,  by  Acts  of  the 
fieneral  Assembly  of  Virginia  (1799  and  1802),  and  a 
village  laid  out  for  the  county  seat,  with  a   court- 


house erected  thereon,  then  the  log  church  on  Indian 
Creek  was  abandoned,  and  the  more  spacious  and 
comfortable  court-house  was  allowed  the  congrega- 
tion for  their  worship.  The  name  of  Union  being 
given  to  the  county  seat,  caused  the  congregation 
thereafter  to  bear  the  name  of  Vniuii,  and  the  organ- 
ized church  to  be  introduced  into  the  Presbytery  of 
"Old  Hanover  "  as  the  "  C/(»/t7t  o/  I'ltiwi.''  When 
the  weather  was  pleasant,  and  large  numbers  came 
together,  particularly  on  Communion  occasions,  the 
congregation  as.sembled  for  worship  in  a  .shady  sugar- 
tree  grove  adjacent  to  the  village. 

The  majority  of  the  early  settlers  in  that  region 
emigrated  from  the  "Valley  of  Virginia,''  and  were 
generally  of  "  Scotch-Irish  "  descent,  with  a  goodly 
number  of  English,  Irish  and  German,  the  posterity 
of  whom  form  a  respectable  and  influential  portion 
of  the  community  at  the  present  time.  The  first  set- 
tlers around  Union,  and  in  convenient  reach  of  the 
first  Presbyterian  Church,  were  the  Alexanders,  Dun- 
laps,  Byrnsides,  Erskines,  Hutchinsons,  Capertons,' 
Estills,  Grays,  Hanlys,  Vawters,Woodwards,Haynes, 
Chambers,  Dunbars,  Bensous,  Beirns,  Boyds,  Leacees, 
Nickells,  Youngs,  CJlenns,  Keenans,  Kellej-s,  Alder- 
sons,  Pattons,  Clarks,  Campbells,  Ewings,  AVileys, 
Parkers,  Shanklins,  Francis,  Neels,  etc. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  whites,within 
the  limits  of  \vhat  are  at  present  the  counties  of 
Greenbrier  and  Monroe,  was  about  the  year  1769. 
Not  long  after  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
country,  missionaries  labored  among  the  peojile  both 
in  Cireenbrier  and  what  is  now  Monroe  counties. 
.\ccording  to  tradition,  a  Mr.  Crawford,  who  C4ime 
from  the  South  branch  of  the  Potomac,  was  the  first 
missionary  who  came;  the  names  of  Frazier  Read  and 
some  others  were  mentioned,  but  nothing  definite  is 
known  as  to  the  periods  of  their  labors,  the  length 
of  time  any  of  them  preached,  or  by  whom  they  were 
commissioned.  Their  preaching,  nevertheless,  seems 
not  to  have  been  without  gratifying  results;  since, 
within  comparatively  few  years,  before  the  year  18.58, 
persons  were  living  within  this  region  who  professed 
religion  under  the  ministry  of  these  Tuissiouaries,  and 
were,  some  of  them,  burning  and  shining  lights  in 
the  Church. 

The  Rev.  John  McCue  organized  the  Church  now 
bearing  the  name  of  Union.  As  Mr.  McCue  was  the 
first  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  set- 
tled in  any  part  of  this  region,  and  was  the  organizer 
of  the  Union  Clnrrch,  then  called  "Good  Hope," 
and  having,  moreover,  been  a  self-denying,  faithful 
minister  of  the  gospel,  who  prepared  the  way  for  the 
easier  and  more  successful  labors  of  those  who  came 
after  him,  it  is  meet  that  he  should  be  held  in  grate- 
ful and  afi"ectionate  remembrance.  To  this  end  we 
present  the  following  sketch  of  his  life,  prepared  by 
his  grandson,  J.  Marshall  SIcCue,  Esq.,  with  the  aid 
of  some  others: — ■ 

"  The  Rev.  John  MeCue  was  the  eldest  son  of  .lohn 
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McC'ue,  and  Elleanor  Matthews,  natives  of  Ireland, 
but  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  residents  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  born  about  the  year  1752.  About 
the  year  1765  his  parents  moved  to  the  county  of 
Nelson,  Va. ,  and  settled  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
place  now  known  as  '  Axtou  Station. '  They  obtained 
a  grant  from  George  III,  for  seventy-one  acres  of 
land,  bearing  date  in  1771,  still  in  the  possession  of 
their  descendants. 

''  \yheu  young  MeCue  decided  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion, he  could  receive  but  little  aid  from  his  father, 
who  had  a  large  family  and  limited  means.  The  most 
he  could  do  was  to  allow  his  son  to  retain  whatever 
wages  he  might  earn  from  manual  labor.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  object,  it  is  remembered,  that  he  would 
cross  the  Blue  Ridge  Jlountain,  at  Eockflsh  Gap,  toil 
as  a  day  laborer  in  the  fields  of  South  river,  and 
return  to  his  home  at  night.  The  books  and  tuition 
paid  for  in  this  manner  were  duly  appreciated.  His 
name  appears  in  the  catjilogue  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, pre\-ious  to  the  charter  of  1782,  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  He  was,  therefore,  doubtless,  among  the 
early  pupils  of  the  famous  '  Liberty  Hall  Academy, ' 
to  which  the  Washingtou  and  Lee  University,  Va.,  is 
indebted  for  its  origin. 

"He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gosj)el  at  Timberridge 
Church,  May  22d,  1782,  and  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed to  labor  a  portion  of  his  time,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Presbytery  ('Old  Hanover'),  in 
Greenbrier  county,  Va.,  Monroe  not  being  set  oft" 
from  it.  In  one  year  after  his  licensure  he  preached 
his  sermon  for  ordination  at  'Old  Monmouth 
Church,'  Va.  (May  20th,  1783),  and  the  ordination 
services  were  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  August  following,  among  the  people  of  this 
Ayestern  region,  where  he  had  spent  a  year  as  an 
evangelist;  at  this  time  it  appears  the  churches  of 
Union  and  Lewisburg  were  organized  and  he  installed 
as  their  Pastor,  the  churches  being  then  denominated 
'  Camp  Union '  and  '  fJood  Hope. '  The  former 
■was  afterwards  denominated  the  "  Church  ot'  Lewis- 
burg. ' 

"September  2()th,  17H1,  Mr.  McCue  was  released 
from  his  charge  of  the  churches  in  Greenbrier  and 
Monroe,  and  accepted  a  call  from  Tinkling  Spring 
Chuich,  with  which  church  the  people  of  Staunton 
were  to  have  a  portion  of  his  pastoral  services. 

"It  appears  from  the  Records  of  'Old  Hanover 
Presbvtery, '  that  while  his  main  charge  w;vs  in 
Greenbrier  (then  embracing  Monroe),  he  was  active 
and  vigilant  in  attending  to  the  spiritual  interests  of 
many  localities,  particularly  in  the  southwest  and 
western  jjortions  of  Virginia.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  very  first  to  preach  the  gospel  in  '  the  Sinks,' 
'the  Levels  of  Pocohonfeis,'  the  'Head  of  Green- 
brier,' '  Tygarts  Valley,'  and  numerous  other  places. 

' '  His  labors  in  Greenbrier  and  Monroe  continued 
through  a  period  of  nine  years  and  four  months.  He 
was   the  pastor    of    Tinkling   Spring    twenty  seven 


years.  He  reared  a  large  and  highly  respected  family 
of  five  sons  and  as  many  daughter,s.  Some  of  his 
sons,  sons-in-law,  and  their  children  occupied  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust,  as  those  remember  who  are 
familiar  with  the  legal  and  political  history  of  Au- 
gusta county,  Va."     {See  Tinkling  Spring  Chureh.) 

Mr.  McCue.  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Grigsby,  as  the  minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  wide 
field  occupied  by  the  congregation  known  as  the 
"Church  of  Union,"  embracing  the  whole  of  what 
is  now  the  county  of  Monroe  and  part  of  Greenbrier. 
.Vbout  the  year  180.5-6,  Mr.  Grigsby  received  a  call  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Norfolk,  ,Va.,  wtere  his 
labors  were  terminated  in  1810,  by  Him  who  "holds  the 
stairs  in  His  right  hand,"  being  yet  in  the  vigor  of 
life  and  in  the  midst  of  much  usefulness  as  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ.  Tradition,  among  those  who  were  the 
descendants  of  Mr.  Grigsby 's  parishioners  in  Monroe 
and  Greenbrier,  represents  him  as  having  been  much 
belovediisa  man,  and  distinguished  for  his  ability  and 
fidelity  as  a  pastor,  that  his  sermons  were  generally 
impressive,  and  that  at  all  times  he  wast  heard  by 
every  class  with  marked  attention. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  McElhenny  came  to  this  country 
in  the  year  1808,  and  was  installed  as  the  pastor  of  the 
United  churches  of  Lewisburg  and  Union.  When  he 
was  settled  here,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
there  was  no  Presbj'terian  minister  on  the  east 
nearer  than  Lexington,  none  on  the  west  this  side 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  none  north  or  south  for  at 
least  one  hundred  miles.  It  may  be  said,  therefore, 
as  his  labors  could  not  be  confined  to  the  two  congre- 
gations over  which  he  was  set  as  pastor,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  and  urgent  solicitations  to 
preach  in  adjacent  counties,  that  his  real  field  of 
labor  w;is  some  two  hundred  miles  square.  {See  his 
skelch. ) 

The  first  elders  who  served  the  Church  of  Union, 
so  far  as  can  be  learned,  were  James  Chambers,  who 
served  with  Rev.  B.  Grigsby;  William  Shankliu, 
ordained  in  1805;  Owen  Neel  and  William  Haynes, 
probably  ordained  about  the  same  time;  Robert 
Shanklin,  iu  1810. 

The  first  church  built  by  the  I'resbyterians  in 
Union  was  erected  on  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
village,  a  frame  building.  It  had  a  good  Session 
house,  or  apartment,  attached  to  it,  which  was  also 
used  for  .some  time  as  a  school-room.  How  long  this 
l)uilding  stood  we  have  not  learned.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  large  and  more  costly  brick  edifice, 
which  was  still  occupied  by  the  congregation  when 
the  present  pastor  entered  ui)on  his  duties  here,  in 
the  year  1842.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  first;  not 
being  properly  constructed  it  became  unsafe,  and 
many  were  afraid  to  enter  it  when  a  crowd  was 
expected;  hence  it  became  necessary  to  erect  another, 
and  a  new  site  was  obtained,  being  donated  by  the 
liberality  of  the  late  Hon.  A.  T.  Caperton,  just  out- 
side of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village,  on   the 
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north.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1855,  and  bids 
fair,  at  this  time,(1883),  to  be  for  a  long  time  a  goodly 
temple  for  the  worshij)  of  the  living  God. 

Dr.  JIcElhenny  preached  to  the  Church  of  Union 
from  October  2d,  180K.  till  ls:!4,  a  period  of  twenty- 
six  years.  On  the  lilth  of  Jlareh,  Iw.'So,  the  Rev. 
David  R.  Preston  wa.s  chosen  jiastor  of,  the  church. 
He  accejited  the  call  and  all  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  his  installation  as  pa.stor,  but 
he  declined;  but  as  their  sta,ted  supply,  preached  to 
them  regularly  ti^  the  last  of  August,  1841,  when  he 
resigned  Mr.  Preston's  preaching  wa,s  always  in- 
structive, perhaps  too  commonly  didactic  rather  than 
practical,  to  l)e  immediatctyand  e.Ktensivcly  effective. 

The  Church  at  Union  was  without  a  minister  from 
August  aoth,  1841  (when  Rev.  D.  R.  Preston  gave 
up  tlie  charge),  till  October  25th,  1842,  when  Rev. 
Samuel  R.  Houston,  D.  D.,  wa,s  elected  their  stated 
supply,  and  as  such  served  them  till  January  4th, 
1845,  when  he  was  installed  over  them  a.s  pastor. 
Mr.  Houston  had  been  a  missionary  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  laboring  under  the  direction  of  the  ".Imcn- 
can  Board  of  (_'ommisf<ioiierg  for  Foreign  Jlfm/oMS," 
and  having  been  providentially  prevented  from  re- 
turning to  the  Ea,st  ( although  every  necessary 
arrangement  had  been  made  for  his  doing  so),  the  way 
was  open  for  his  acceptance  of  a  call  to  labor  in  this 
country ;  and  he  has  now  (1883)  been  ministering  to 
the  people  of  Monroe  for  nearly  forty-one  years. 
While  the  Church  of  Union  was  undivided  and  em- 
braced the  different  out-stations  .served  by  Dr.  Hous- 
ton, there  were  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
chuich,  under  bis  ministry,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  members.  When  the  clinrcli  was  divided,  and 
the  congregation  connected  with  the  village  or- 
ganized (1854)  into  a  distinct  church,  the  number 
of  members  was  only  sixty-eight.  Since  that  time 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  have  been  added.  At  an 
out-station  on  the  knobs,  west  of  Virginia,  a  small 
building  was  erected  in  the  year  1858,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  members  residing  there,  where 
the  pa.stor  administers  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper 
regularlj-  once  a  year.  The  elders  of  the  church  at 
this  time  (1883)  are :  Benjamin  Grigsby  Dunlap, 
Walter  Douglass,  Andrew  H.  .lobnson,  F.  D.  Wheel- 
wright, ordained  October  lOtb,  1880;  Samuel  Adger 
Houston,  ordained  October  loth,  1860. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city. 
The  jnovemeiit  that  issued  in  the  founding  of  this 
Institution  first  took  shajie  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year 
183.5.  A  friend  (Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.)  called 
one  day  on  the  Rev.  William  Patton,  D.  D.,  one  of 
the  active  originators  of  the  enterprise,  to  advise  with 
him  as  to  the  disposal  of  some  funds  which  a  book- 
seller (Mr.  Oliver  Halsted)  of  Xew  York  desired  to 
appropriate  to  some  good  object.  "  Let  him  give  the 
sum  towards  the  founding  of  a  theological  seminary 
in  New  York,"  was  the  reply.  His  friend  remon- 
strated, raised  objections  to  the  project,  and  said, 


"  It  is  no  place  for  a  seminary.  "  The  matt<r  was  then 
argued  at  considerable  length. 

This  conference  restilted  in  a  consultation,  first 
with  the  1)ookseller  (whose  funds,  however,  were 
never  obtained),  and  then  with  a  few  prominent 
merchants,  whose  generous  benefactions  liad  already 
given  them  ])rorainence  in  the  walks  of  benevolence. 
The  project  was  received  with  favor.  A  meeting  of  a 
few  ministers  and  laymen  of  kindred  sympathies  was 
informally  called.  It  wa-s  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
William  M.  Hxhfcd,  No.  60  Walker  street.  The  more 
the  matter  was  talked  of  and  thought  of,  the  more  it 
seemed  to  be  of  God's  ordering.  At  length,  a  formal 
meeting  was  held,  Saturday,  October  10th,  at  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Kiiowlcs  Tuylor,  No.  8  Bond  street.  In 
addition  to  5Ir.  Ttnjinr,  eiglit  other  persons  were 
present:  Messrs.  Willinm  31.  Hahted,  Itichard  T. 
Haines,  Abijah  Fisher,  and  llareus  Wilbur,  Rev.  .4i- 
8a7o»i  Peto-s,  D.  D. ,  Rev.  Henry  White,  Rev.  William 
Patton,  and  Rev.  Erskine  3Iason.  After  a  full  inter- 
change of  views,  it  was  then  and  there  voted  unani- 
mously "That  it  is  expedient,  depending  on  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  attempt  to  establi-sh  a  theological 
seminary  in  this  city." 

Other  meetings  followed  weekly,  at  the  same  place, 
with  a  continual  enlargement  of  the  cii-cle.  Promi- 
nent among  the  additional  attendants  were  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Thomas  McAuley  and  Thomas  H.  Skinner;  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  John  C.  Erigham,  Ichabod  S.  Spencer, 
William  Adams,  Asa  D.  Smith,  Elijah  P.  Barrows, 
Henry  A.  Rowland,  Charles  Hall  and  Henry  G.  Lud- 
low; and  Messrs.  Fi.sber  Howe,  John  Nitchie,  Lowell 
Holbrook,  James  C.  Bliss,  M.  D.,  Cornelius  Baker, 
Anson  G.  Phelps,  Rufus  L.  Nevins,  Charles  Butler, 
Charles  Starr,  John  L.  Mason,  Norman  White,  Oliver 
Wilcox  and  Alexis  Baker.  It  was  thought  that  the 
establishment  of  the  seminary  would  involve  an  ex- 
pense of  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  At  their  meet- 
ing of  November  9th  a  subscription  was  called  for, 
pa.vable  in  five  annual  installments;  the  first,  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  1836,  provided  that  not  less  than 
sixty  thousand  dollars  had  been  subscribed.  The 
sum  of  thirty-one  thousand  dollars  was  then  assumed 
by  those  present,  an  additional  subscription  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  reported  at  the  next  meeting, 
and  every  encouragement  was  given  that  the  whole 
sum  would  shortly  be  seciired. 

Measures  were  taken  at  once  to  procure  a  location. 
and  to  erect  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  seminary.  A 
plot  of  ground,  two  hundred  feet  square,  between 
Sixth  and  Eighth  streets,  extending  from  Greene  to 
Wooster  streets,  four  full  lots  on  each  street,  was  se- 
lected. It  formed  a  part  of  the  property  of  ' '  The 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,"  which  shortly  before  had  been 
located  in  the  old  Randall  mansion,  on  Broadway, 
above  Ninth  street.  It  was  subject  to  an  annual 
ground-rent  of  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  lease  was 
purchased  for  eight  thousand  dollars.  The  locality 
was  well  uji-town — ijuite  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
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The  location  was  deemed  quite  eligible,  near  euougli 
to  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and  sufficiently 
remote  for  a  quiet  literary  retreat. 

A  permanent  corps  of  instructors  was  now  to  be 
secured.  The  first  choice  of  the  Directors  for  the 
Chair  of  Theology  was  the  Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.D., 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  for  the  Chair  of  Biblical 
Literature,  Prof.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  of  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  Both  appointments  were  declined.  Pro- 
fessors Extraordinary  (Rev.  Drs.  T homits McAuiey  und 
Thomas  II.  Sh'inner,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Ichahod  A. 
Spencer,  Ersl'ine  Mason  and  Henry  White)  were  ap- 
pointed from  among  the  ministerial  members  of  the 
Board.  On  the  last  day  of  September  the  Rev.  Henri/ 
White,  the  pastor  of  the  Allen  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York,  was  appointed  to,  and  soon 
after  accepted,  the  Chair  of  Theology.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  ^Ic.luieij,  D.  D.,  the  pastor  of  the  Murray 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  first  President 
of  the  Board,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Pastoral  The- 
ology and  Church  Government,  with  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Institution.  The  Rev.  Prof  George 
Hotre,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  was  also  chosen  to  the  Chair 
of  Biblical  Literature.  Dr.  McAuley  accepted, but  Prof. 
Howe  declined.  The  services  of  two  regular  Profes- 
sors, and  of  several  Professors  Extraordinary,  having 
thus  been  secured,  the  Recorder  was  authorized, 
November  24th,  183(5,  to  announce,  in  the  public 
prints,  that  the  Seminary  would  be  opened  on  the 
first  Monday  of  Deceml)er  following.  Promptly, 
therefore,  on  the  oth  daj-  of  December,  thirteen  young 
men  presented  themselves  at  the  house  of  the  Presi- 
dent, No.  112  Leonard  street,  and  were  duly  enrolled 
as  theological  students.  A  fortnight  later,  Prof. 
Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  late  of  Andover,  Mass.,  was 
chosen  to  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature.  At  the 
end  of  a  mouth  he  accepted,  and  entered  upon  his 
work.  Ten  additional  students  were  enrolled  during 
the  first  year. 

The  new  seminarj'  had  thus*  far  acquired  no  "local 
hal>itation."  The  necessities  of  the  case  made  the 
institution  somewhat  "  periixitetic. "  The  plans  for 
the  building  having  at  length  been  completed  and 
approved,  contracts  were  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
seminary  building  on  University  Place,  and  of  four 
professors'  houses  in  the  rear  on  Greene  street.  Early 
in  March,  1837,  the  work  was  fairly  begun,  but  with 
utterly  inadequate  resources,  owing  mainly  to  the 
facts,  that  the  great  fii'e  in  the  city  had  crippled 
quite  a  number  of  the  patrons  of  the  seminary  and 
that  financial  embarrassment  prevailed  throughout 
the  country.  From  two  of  the  warm  friends  of  the 
Institution,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  loans 
amounting  to  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  secured 
by  mortgage  on  the  grounds  and  ijrospective  buildings, 
were  obtained,  and  the  work  of  construction,  which 
had  been  suspended,  was  resumed.  The  second  year 
of  instruction  had  commenced,  and  thirty  new  stu- 
dents ha<l  been  enrolled.  1 


The  next  desideratum  for  the  seminary  was  a 
theological  library,  and  for  the  attainment  of  this 
a  kind  Providence  opened  the  way.  An  immense 
collection  of  rare  and  valuable  books  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lennder  Tan  Ess,  who,  when  Roman  Cath- 
olic Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  ancient  University 
of  Marburg,  gave  himself  with  inten,se  interest  to 
the  study  of  the  original  Scriptures,  and  was  thereby 
led,  through  divine  grace,  into  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  Grown  old  and  infirm,  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  University  to  the  quiet  little  town 
of  Alzey,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  west  of  the  Rhine, 
about  equal  distance  from  Mayence  and  Worms,  and 
olTered  his  great  library  for  sale.  It  had  cost  Dr. 
Van  Ess  fifty  thousand  florins,  but  in  April,  1838, 
was  purchased  for  the  seminary,  for  ten  thousand 
florins,  its  whole  cost  to  the  Institution,  when  it  ar- 
rived in  October,  all  charges  paid,  being  five  thou- 
.sand  and  .seventy  dollars  and  eight  cents.  It  was  re- 
ceived just  in  time  to  find  its  way  into  the  alcoves 
of  the  library  room  of  the  new  building,  and  it  has 
served  as  an  invaluable  nucleus  around  which  to 
cluster  the  needful  volumes  of  the  modern  press. 

The  second  year  of  instruction  had  closed  with  an 
enrollment  of  fifty-six  students.  The  third  year  had 
opened  with  a  large  accession.  The  new  seminary 
building  was  dedicated  December  12th,  1838.  Three 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  incipient  movement. 
A  "local  habitation  "  had  been  secured,  a  large  and 
rare  librarj'  had  been  provided,  a  full  and  able  Fac- 
ulty inducted,  and  a  position  attained  among  the  first 
three  seminaries  of  the  land.  An  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion was  obtained  March  27th,  1839,  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State,  the  name  "  Union  "  having  been 
given  it  at  Albany,  to  distinguish  it  probably,  from 
the  Episcopal  Seminary  on  Twentieth  street,  a  name 
not  desired,  much  less  chosen,  bj'  the  board,  but  pro- 
phetic of  the  position  that  the  Institution  has  ever 
since  maintained. 

After  severe  financial  struggles,  for  some  years,  a 
gracious  Providence  interposed,  and  the  necessary 
support  for  the  seminary  was  received.  Large 
amounts  were  contributed  by  the  friends  of  the  Insti- 
tution, which  were  crowned  by  the  princely  gift,  by 
Mr.  James  Brown,  of  New  York  city,  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  To  furnish  projier  accommodations 
for  the  overflow  of  students,  two  of  the  four  houses 
originally  owned  by  the  seminary,  and  sold,  were  re- 
purchased, together  with  a  third  house  on  the  corner 
of  Clinton  place.  The  latter  building  was  connected 
with  the  former  by  an  additional  edifice,  in  1875. 
The  seminary  building,  at  the  same  time,  was  ren- 
dered much  more  commodious  and  attractive  by  a 
large  addition  on  its  northern  side,  and  by  a  refur- 
nishing of  the  chapel  and  students'  rooms,  providing 
thus  much  larger  space  also  for  the  library,  which 
had  then  grown  to  more  than  thirty-three  thousand 
volumes. 

Thus  has  Union  Seminary  grown   and  prospered. 
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Through  much  and  severe  tribulation  it  has  attained 
to  a  position  of  influence  cxiTlled  by  none  otlier  in 
the  land.  Its  students  ari>  liiund  in  every  section,  in 
nearly  every  State,  of  the  Union.  They  are  occupying 
influential  pulpits  in  our  largest  towns  and  cities.  In 
all  the  newer  States,  and  in  the  outlying  hamlets  of 
the  older  States,  they  are  laboring,  with  apostolical 
zeal,  to  "build  the  old  waste  places"  and  "raise  up 
the  foundations  of  many  generations."  They  are 
found  in  our  academies,  colleges  and  seminaries,  form- 
ing the  minds  and  cultivating  the  hearts  of  the  ri.sing 
'generation.  On  every  continent  and  ocean-group  of  [ 
islands  they  are  toiling  to  raise  the  heathen  from  their  \ 
degradation  and  corruption,  and  train  them  for  God  • 
and  glory.  Union  Seminary  is  a  mighty  power  in 
the  world — a  grand  instrumentality  for  building  up 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  among  men. 

The  Faculty  of  Union  Seminary  consists,  at  pres- 
ent, of  Rev.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
PrexiiUnt  and  Wasliharn  Professor  of  Church  History ; 
Rev.  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  n.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Kooserdt  Pro- 
fessor of  Si/stemnlic  Theology;  Rev.  PhilipSchaff,  D.D., 
LL.  D.,  Biildiriii  Professor  of  Suered  Literal ure ;  Rev. 
George  L.  Prentiss,  D.D.,  ,Skiiiner  and  McAlpin  Pro- 
fessor of  Pastoral  Theology,  Chureh  Polity  and  3fission 
Work ;  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  Dave)iport  Pro- 
fessor of  Hehrcw  and  the  Cor/nate  Languages;  Secretary 
i^nd  Librarian,  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  D.  D.,  Brown 
Professor  of  Naered  Ehctorie,  and  Rev.  Francis  Brown, 
A.  51.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Dejmrtment  of  Biblical 
Philology. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  Virginia, 
has  its  location  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
Hampden-Sidney  College.  The  seminary  grew  out  of 
the  theological  school  or  department  connected  with 
the  college.  (See  the  notice  of  that  Institution.)  As 
early  as  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  necessity  for 
measures  to  provide  for  the  professional  training  of 
candidates  had  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Synod  of  Virginia  and  its  Presbyteries,  Hanover  and 
Lexington  especially.  In  1796  a  t  eological  class 
was  organized  by  the  Rev.  William  Graham,  rector 
of  Libej-ty  Hal>  Academy.  In  1805-6  Drs.  Alexander 
and  J.  H.  Rice  had  collected  funds  for  a  library  for 
a  theological  school.  When  the  Assembly  sent  down 
to  the  Presbyteries  an  overture  asking  a  vote  on 
theestablishmentof  one  seminary  or  several  sy nodical 
schools,  the  majority  preferred  one,  and  thus  in  1812 
Princeton  Seminary  was  founded.  While  acquiescing 
in  the  preference  of  the  majority,  and  its  churches 
aiding  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  the  Assembly,  the 
Synod  thought  it  wise  to  have  its  own  schools,  and 
appointed  Dr.  Hoge  its  Professor  of  Theology.  He 
performed  the  duties  of  this  office  till  bis  death,  in 
1830. 

After  au  ineffectual  effort  to  secure  a  successor,  the 
Synod  remitted  the  schcnu^  of  a  School  of  Theology 
ti5  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  which  liad  initiated 
the  enterpise  when  first  set  on  foot.    The  Presljytery, 


in  1822-4,  established  a  seminary  entirely  distinct 
from  the  college,  and  elected  Dr.  J.  H.  Rice  a  Profes- 
sor. The  I'resVjyterj',  by  Trustees  of  tlic  Seminary, 
proceeded  to  prepare  buildings,  and  tlie  Institution 
was  opened,  formally,  January  1st,  1H;>4,  when 
Dr.  Rice  made  his  inaugural  discoursi-.  Three 
students  had  commenced  the  regular  cour.se  in 
1823;  within  less  than  eight  years  the  number  in- 
creased to  fifty.  The  Pr&sbytery  delivered  the  In- 
stitution, in  1826-7,  to  the  control  of  the  Synods 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  which  appointed, 
each  twelve  Directors,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  being  held  in  November,  1837.  Tlie  funds 
then  amounted  to?40,000,  of  which  815,000  had  Ijeen 
invested  in  buildings  and  a  library,  and  there  were 
also  $20,000  in  unpaid  subscriptions.  By  great  labor, 
Dr.  Rice  collected  from  various  sources  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  especially  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  considerable  additions  to  the  funds,  and  at 
his  death,  in  September,  1831,  more  buildings,  ade- 
quate to  accommodate  nearly  ninety  -students 
and  three  Professors,  were  in  progress  to  completion. 
His  death  very  much  retarded  the  growtli  of  the 
seminary.  But  by  jiersevering  efforts,  on  tlie  open- 
ing of  the  war,  provision  had  been  made  for  four  Pro- 
fessors, and  the  number  of  students  had  reached 
about  forty.  The  disaslJers  of  the  war  occasioned  the 
loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  funds,  and  rendered  what 
was  left  unproductive  for  a  year.  Friends  in  Balti- 
more a'nd  New  York  supplied  ade(inate  means  to 
sustain  it  for  a  year;  and  with  help  from  those  cities, 
Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Louisville,  its  per- 
manent funds  were  largely  increased,  and  by  1870,  , 
reached  a  sufficient  amount  for  sustaining  four  Profes- 
sors; and  now  other  additions  provide  a  total  of  about 
$70,000  of  funds,  the  interest  of  which  is  applied,  in 
the  form  of  scholarships,  to  aid  indigent  candidates. 
The  number  of  students  has  for  several  years  ranged 
from  fifty  to  seventy.  Tlie  present  Professors  are 
Rev.  B.  M.  Smith,  D.n.,  ll.d.,  of  Oriental  Literature; 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Peck,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Theology;  Rev. 
H.  C.  Alexander,  D.D.,  of  New  Testament  Literature; 
Rev.  G.  B.  vStriekler,  D.  D.,  of  Church  History  and 
Polity;  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Moore,  Assistant  in  Oriental 
and  Biblical  Literature. 

Unity,  oneness,  whether  of  sentimentv/iffection, 
or  behavior  (Ps.  cxxxiii,  1).  The  vnity  ofUhc  faith 
is  an  eijual  belief  of  the  same  great  truths  of  God, 
and  the  possession  of  the  grace  of  faith  in  a  similar 
form  and  degree  (Eph.  iv,  13).  The  unity  of  the 
Spirit  is  that  union  between  Christ  and  His  saints  by 
which  tlie  same  Divine  Spirit  dwells  in  both,  and 
they  have  the  same  dispositions  and  aims,  and  that 
unity  of  the  saints  among  themselves  by  which,  being 
joined  to  the  same  Head,  and  having  the  same  Spirit 
dwelling  in  them,  they  have  the  same  graces  of  faith, 
love,  hope,  etc.,  and  are  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
same  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  have  a  mutual  affection 
to  and  care  for  one  another  (Eph.  iv,  3). 
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Unity  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  lioUls  a  position 
at  once  iuileponclent  and  unique  in  the  history 
and  the  literature  of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  classed 
with  books  of  science,  though  its  descriptions  of 
nature  excited  the  admiration  of  Humboldt,  by  their 
fidelity  and  comprehensiveness,  and  its  schedule  or' 
ground  plan  of  the  creation  is  verified  more  and  more 
by  modern  astronomy  and  geology. 

It  cannot  be  classed  with  historical  works,  though 
Bunsen,  after  all  his  toil  upon  the  monuments  and 
traditions  of  Egypt,  with  a  view  to  determine  her 
"place  in  Universal  History,"  has  aptly  said  that 
"History  was  born  in  that  night  when  Moses,  with 
the  Law  of  God,  moral  and'  spiritual,  in  his  heart, 
led  the  people  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt;  "  and  Ewald 
says  of  the  "  Book  of  Orirjins,"  which  he  regards  as 
in  part  the  foundation  of  tlie  Pentateudi,  that  "  this 
is  tlie  first  work  known  to  us  that  seeks  to  arrange 
infinitesimal  details  of  origin  in  one  comprehensive 
genealogy;  "  and  he  speaks  also  of  the  stress  which 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  "  laid  upon  the  Divine  element 
in  history,  without  in  the  least  marring  its  human 
truthfulness  " — of  their  "  grandeur  of  material,  and 
their  simple  force  of  representation,"  as  a  pcculiaiity 
by  which  "  Hebrew  historiography  stands  so  alone  in 
antiquity,  and  serves  for  us  too  as  a  perpetual  model." 

The  Bible  does  not  proj)erly  belong  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Mental  Philosophy,  though,  as  Lord  Bacon 
has  said,  "  God  makes  use  of  our  reason  in  His  illu- 
.  minations,  inoculating,  as  it  were.  His  revelations 
into  the  notions  and  comprehensions  of  our  Reason ; ' ' 
and  therefore,  we  ought  in  every  way  to  exercise 
reason  in  matters  of  religion,  "  provided  the  mind  be 
enlarged,  according  to  its  capacity,  to  the  greatness 
of  the  mysteries,  and  not  the  mysteries  contracted 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  mind. 

And  yet  again,  the  Bible  is  not  strictly  a  treatise 
upon  Ethics  or  Theology.  Though  it  assumes  a  know- 
ledge of  moral  distinctions,  and  of  the  being,  the 
attributes  and  tlie  government  of  God,  derivable 
from  the  light  of  nature;  and  though  it  adds  to  this 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  New-,  the  .highest 
conceptions  of  moral  truth  and  duty;  and  though  in 
the  Psalms  and  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testanuuit,  and 
in  tlie  discourses  of  Clirist  and  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  New,  it  presents  views  of  God,  of  the 
soul,  of  moral  character  and  of  the  future  life,  wliicli 
no  other  book  contains,  and  which  in  tlicir  spiritu- 
ality and  sublimity  must  forever  mark  this  as  a 
book  apart  from  and  above  all  works  of  speculation 
or  imagination  upon  such  themes — yet  the  Bible  does 
not  present  these,  its  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
tojiics,  in  the  form  of  articles  cf  faith  or  of  theses  in 
Ethics  or  Theology.  We  would  not  think  of  chissing 
it  with  Butler's  Analogy,  or  with  the  writings  of 
Augustine,  Leighton,  Calvin.  There  is  no  one 
alcove  of  a  classified  library  in  which  this  Book 
would  find  its  special  and  appropriate  place. 


Historifat ;  containing  pcrhajis  the  earliest  authentic 
records  of  the  human  race,  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  the  biography  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  narrative  of  the  planting 
and  si>read  of  Christianity — ^yet  the  Bible  is  not  a 
history. 

Poctk-al ;  with  a  sublimity  and  beauty  of  olijective 
description,  and  a  depth  and  patlios  of  subjective 
feeling,  in  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of  Job,  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  and  John,  unsurpassed  in  any  poetry 
of  ancient  or  modern  times;  and  with  an  adaptation 
to  universal  human  nature  that  neither  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakspeare  nor  Goethe  can  approach,  ye>t  the  Bible  is 
not  itself  a  poem. 

Legislative ;  as  embodying  the  best  code  of  antiquity 
in  the  statutes  of  a  particular  nation,  and  a  moral  law 
that  rules  the  wide  empire  of  eartli  and  time,  yet  the 
Bible  is  not  a  book  of  jurisprudence. 

Phiioaophieal ;  wa  addressing  to  reason  the  profound- 
est  problems  in  the  nature  of  being  and  the  go\ern- 
mentof  the  moral  universe,  tasking  tlie  higliest  intel- 
lects with  the  argument  of  Paul  and  the  inner  sense 
of  John,  yet  the  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  logic  or  of 
philosophy. 

Nor  can  we  even  class  it  with  other  sacred  books, 
the  ]'eda!i  of  the  Hindus,  the  Zendavesta  of  the  Per- 
•sians,  the  Koran  of  the  Moslem;  for  we  cannot  regard 
the  Bible  simiily  as  the  sacred  boolc  of  the  Hebrews, 
or  the  text-boolc  of  Christian  doctrine  and  worship, 
or  the  manual  of  personal  faith  and  devotion.  It  has 
its  place  in  history  and  in  humanity;  it  is  not  merely 
of  the  past,  but  for  the  present  and  future  also;  not 
for  a  race,  but  for  the  world,  not  for  an  age,  but  for 
all  time.  It  is  a  book  of  universal  truths  for  uni- 
versal man.  And  by  reason  of  its  doctrines  concern- 
ing God  and  man,  and  its  union  of  the  divine  with 
the  human  for  the  perfecting  of  mankind,  it  stands 
forever  apart  as  The  Book. 

Tliis  Book,  which  cannot  be  classified  ->vith  any 
other,  but  which,  viewed  merely  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion, exhibits  so  many  forms  of  composition,  has  yet 
a  unity  of  its  own,  which  marlcs  an  inherent  spiritual 
life.  The  Bible  which  we  are  aacustomcd  to  see 
and  handle  as  one  book,  bound  together  within  the 
same  covers,  or  at  most  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  in  reality  consists  of 
sixty-six  distinct  productions,  the  works  of  aljout 
forty  different  autliors.  Tlie  composition  of  these 
many  books  extended  through  a  period  of  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  years,  from  the  time  of  Moses, 
more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  to  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  near  the 
close  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  More  strictly 
speaking,  there  was  an  interval  of  about  four  hund- 
red years  between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings  and  the  beginning  of  the  New;  so  that  the 
composition  of  the  thirty-nine  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament stretches  over  a  period  of  one  thousand  one 
hundred  vears   from  Moses  to  Malaehi.     Sometimes 
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in  this  period  tht-rc  were  long  intervals  between  one 
prophet  and  another.  Thus,  after  the  five  hooks  of  , 
Moses  and  the  book  of  Job,  the  oklest  books  of  the  | 
Canon,  though  the  historical  records  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  especially  their  religious  annals,  were 
carried  regularly  forward,  there  were  no  new  books. 
of  piety  and  devotion  until  the  time  of  David,  an 
interval  of  more  than  four  hundred  years.  At  a  later 
period,  after  two  or  three  centuries,  several  of  the 
prophets  were  nearly  contemporary. 
'  The  twenty-seven  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  all  composed  in  the  course  of  sixty  years  after 
the  crucifi.Kion,  and  all  the  eight  writers  of  those 
books,  Matthew,  Murk,  Luke,  John,  Paul,  Peter, 
James,  Jude,  were  contemporaries,  and  had  personal 
knowledge  one  of  another.  Yet  they  did  not  com- 
pose by  concert,  with  a  view  to  making  one  joint  pro- 
duction as  the  standard  Christian  book;  but  each 
wrote  his  Gospel  or  bis  Epistles  in  his  own  time  and 
way,  and  for  an  object  directly  before  bim.  Hence 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  scries  of  essays  or  treatises  designed  to 
supplement  each  other,  but  each  fulfills  some  specific 
purpose  of  the  writer,  while  they  all  contribute  to 
the  same  general  end.  This  fact  points  to  the  con- 
viction of  some  common  superintendence  over  the 
writers. 

The  thirty-nine  distinct  books,  by  perhaps  thirty 
different  authors,  that  make  up  the  Old  Testament, 
were  not  prepared  as  an  encyclopedia  is  prepared,  by 
allotting  to  each  writer  particular  subjects  and  then 
classifying  the  several  productions  in  one  work;  nor 
were  they  written  consecutively,  each  writer  in  turn 
taking  up  the  work  where  his  predecessors  had  left 
it;  nor  were  these  books  the  production  of  a  certain 
school  whose  disciples  from  time  to  time  expounded 
or  defended  its  opinions;  but  these  books,  bound 
together  as  one,  were  the  independent  compositions 
of  men  living  many  years,  and  in  some  cavses,  many 
centuries  apart.  Judge,  then,  of  the  probability  that 
forty  distinct  authors,  in  sixty-six  separate  works, 
written  at  intervals  during  1600  years,  would  agree 
in  their  conception  and  statement  of  some  of  the 
highest  themes  of  thought  that  can  be  suggested  to 
the  human  mind.  Can  the  history  of  science  or  of 
philosophy  furnish  a  parallel?  We  shall  comeback 
to  this  point  presently;  I  now  wish  simply  to  fix  the 
fact  that  the  Bible  is  made  up  of  mamj  books,  by  many 
men,  who  wrote  apart  from  one  another,  and  often  at 
wide  intervals  of  time. 

Again,  the  books  that  make  up  the  Bible  were 
written  in  different  countries,  under  rarioiis  forms  and 
conditions  of  national  life  and  of  civilization,  and  in 
different  languages.  The  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  written  probably  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  though 
under  the  manifest  influence  of  Egj-ptian  culture; 
the  book  of  Job  has  the  air  of  the  archaic  life  of  the 
Eastern  desert;  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  and  several  of  the 


Prophecies  were  written  iu  Palestine;  the  Prophecies 
of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  the  story  of  Esther,  the 
Jewish  ((ueen,  were  written  in  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans, during  the  captivity;  the  Gospels  and  some  of 
the  Epi.stles  were  written  in  Palestine;  but  most  of 
the  Epistles  were  vsritten  away  from  Judea  and  its 
associations,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece  and  in  Italy. 
Hence,  though  the  writers  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Bible  were  of  one  race;  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive    of   circumstances    and    as.soeiations    more 
diversified,  and  even  opposite,  than  those  iu  which 
they  severall}'  ivrote;  now,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  and  trained  in  the  learning 
and  art  of  her  early  civilization;  now  in  the  wild 
freedom  and  grandeur  of  the  desert,   and  amid  the 
simple   manners   of  wandering   tribes;    now   at   the 
capital  of  the  Babylonian  empire  in  the  height  of  its 
lu.xury  and  splendor;  now  in  the  comparative  seclu- 
sion of  Judea,  among  an  agricultural  people  of  plain 
habits  and  tastes  and  of  no  literarj'  ambition;  or  at  the 
religious  capital,  in  presence  of  the  glory  of  the  temple 
and  its  ritual ;  or  again  iu  time  of  war,  when  Judea  was 
invaded  and  the  temple  laid  Wixste,  or  the  stranger  and 
Gentile  ruled  in  the  land;  and  yet  again,  from  such 
seats  of  pagan  wealth,  commerce,  art,  luxury,  idola- 
try and  dominion,  as  Corinth,  Ephesus  and  Kome. 
Thus  amid  the  widest  contrasts  of  place,  society,  gov- 
ernment and  religion,   and  in  contact  with  all  the 
leading  forms  of  civilization  and  of  empire  for  six- 
teen centuries,  these  forty  writers,  themselves  of  one . 
narrow  and  often  despised  race,  produced  the  books 
that  compose  our  Bible.     What  were  the  chances  that 
they  would  agree  in  their  own  views  of  truth,  and 
especially   in   setting     forth    the    highest    spiritual 
truth,  untinged  by  the  social,  literary  and  religious 
influences  around  them  ? 

They  wrote  in  different  tongues;  the  old  Testa- 
ment writers  in  Hebrew,  except  that  Daniel  and 
Ezra,  and  to  .some  extent  Zechariah,  .show  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Chaldee  upon  their  style;  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  in  Greek,  e.-ccept  that  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew may  have  been  first  written  in  Aramean,  the 
Chaldee  dialect  which  the  Jews  brought  back  from  the 
captivity,  then  the  common  language  of  Palestine,  and 
probably  the  vernacular  of  our  Lord  Himself.  And 
these  books  collectively  make  up  the  main  body  of 
the  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  who  were  not  a 
literary  people.  In  other  nations  of  antiquity  we 
trace  the  rise,  the  "progress,  and  the  decay  of  a' 
national  literature,  from  rude  beginnings  up  to  a 
higher  culture,  then  back  into  a  fragmentary  decline. 
But  here  Moses  is  as  sublime  as  John,  Isaiah  is  as 
weighty  as  Paul,  and  all  the  books  are  marked  by 
the  same  moral  characteristics,  which  distingui-sh 
them  from  other  writings  of  antiquity.  How  shall 
we  account  for  this,  if  there  was  not  a  divine  superin- 
tendence over  them  all  ? 

In  estimating  th'ese  books  of  the  Bible  from  the 
point  of  unity,  we  must  take  into  account  also  the 
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great  varleti/  of  social  position  and  of  inlellectual  culture 
among  their  writers.  Mosea  and  Paul  were,  in  the 
proper  sense,  men  of  education.  Moses,  from  his 
jiosition  at  court,  as  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  had  access  to  the  schools  of  learning  which 
then  placed  the  Egj-ptian  priesthood  at  the  head  of  the 
science  of  the  world.  The  tradition  is  sanctioned  by 
Stephen,  that  he  ' '  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians"  (Acts  rii,  22).  Paul  was  trained  in 
the  chief  school  of  Judea,  under  the  famous  Gama- 
liel, and  his  native  Tarsus  was  a  seat  of  Grecian  cul- 
ture (Acts  xxii,  3),  with  which  his  letters  and  speeches 
prove  him  to  have  been  familiar.  Luke  also  was  an 
educated  physician  (Col.  iv,  4),  and  his  style  gives 
evidence  of  his  training.  Daniel  and  Nehemiah 
(Dan.  V,  29;  Xeh.  i,  11)  held  official  posts  at  the 
pagan  court  of  Babylon,  then  the  leading  empire  of 
the  world;  and  Solomon  was  himself  a  king,  whose 
wealth  and  power  excited  the  wonder  of  surrounding 
nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  David  was  a  .shepherd  boy 
(1  Sam.  xvi,  11),  and  afterward  a  warrior,  with  no 
leisure  for  literary  culture,  though  he  created  a 
Psalter  for  all  ages  and  people.  Amos  was  a  herds- 
man, and  was  keeping  his  flocks  in  Tekoa  when 
called  to  become  a  prophet  (Amos  i,  1,  and  vii,  14, 
1.5).  Slost  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
unknown  to  us,  except  by  name;  and  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  Paul  and 
Luke,  were  men  of  no  education,  men  taken  directly 
from  the  humbler  walks  of  life  and  made  the  apostles 
of  a  new  religion  for  mankind. 

What,  then,  are  the  probabilities  that  forty  writers, 
differing  thus  widely  in  their  antecedents  and  their 
surroundings — men  taken  from  the  court  and  from 
the  sheepfold,  from  the  school  and  from  the  fishing 
smack — would  agree  in  their  presentation  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truths  which  had  tasked  the  most 
philosophical  and  the  best  disciplined  minds?  that 
without  concert  these  would  form  a  school  of  thought 
more  comprehensive,  more  harmonious,  and  more 
permanent  than  any  school  of  Greece  ? 

And,  to  complete  the  survey,  we  must  keep  in 
view  the  dirersity  of  style  and  plan  in  the  composition 
of  the  .sixty-six  books  that  make  up  our  Bible.  We 
have  books  of  history;  the  history  of  mankind  at 
large  from  the  creation  until  the  dispersion  into 
different  nations  after  the  flood;  a  history  brief  and 
tragmentary,  and  chiefly  religious,  but  perhaps  the 
oldest  document  in  the  world.  After  this  comes  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people,  with  references  to  sur- 
rounding nations  with  whom  they  were  brought  in 
contact  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  These  histories  are 
interspersed  with  brief  biographical  sketches  of  jiatri- 
archs,  prophets  and  kings. 

We  have  also  lyrical  jJoem-s  of  the  highest  order,  and 

didactic  compositions,  §uch  as  the  books  of  Proverbs 

and  Ecclesiastes;  there  are  idyls  too,  such  as  the  book 

of  Ruth  and  the  Song  of  Solomon;  and  the  book  of 
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Job  has  a  dramatic  cast.  The  Prophecies  are  partly 
poetic  visions,  partly  historical  pictures,  and  partly 
moral  discourses.  The  New  Testament  is  made  up 
of  the  four  Gospels,  which  give  us  in  fragments  the 
life  of  Christ,  of  the  history  of  the  planting  of  Chris- 
tianity, with  a  biography  of  Paul,  of  numerous  letters 
discussing  points  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice, 
■and  of  the  grand  prophetic  poem,  the  Revelation,  by 
John.  Now,  what  is  the  probability,  by  any  ordinary 
rules  of  literary  composition,  that  such  a  variety  of 
books,  poetical,  historical,  ethical,  philosophical, 
narrative,  epistolary ;  written  by  so  many  authors, 
of  such  diversified  position  and  attainments;  written 
in  so  many  different  places  and  at  intervals  so  distant 
— is  there  any  probability  whatever,  that  these  works 
would  be  found  to  agree  In  their  presentation  of  cer- 
tain truths,  the  most  sublime  and  the  most  moment- 
ous that  can  be  entertained  by  the  mind  of  man  ? 

Now  let  us  look  at  certain  charat'tcristic  features 
of  these  several  books  which  stamp  them  with  a 
unity  of  origin  and  of  plan,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
chance  or  the  probability  of  human  contrivance. 

I.  They  agree  throughout  in  their  representation  of 
the  nature  and  the  character  of  God,  and  this,  the  highest 
conception  of  the  Supreme  Being  that  the  human  mind 
has  ever  formed.  Everywhere  in  the  Bible  God  aj)- 
pears  as  a  Spirit,  having  life  in  Himself,  and  the 
Author  of  life  to  all  creatures.  His  power.  His  wis- 
dom. His  presence.  His  knowledge,  in  a  word  all  the 
attributes  of  His  being,  are  infinite  and  eternal.  The 
account  of  the  Creation  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  the  books  of  Moses  present  God  as  an  Infinite  and 
Almighty  Spirit  as  distinctly  as  does  Paul  in  his 
speech  at  Athens.  Isaiah's  vision  of  the  divine 
majesty  and  glory  is  as  spiritual  and  sublime  as  the 
rtsions  of  John  eight  hundred  years  later.  When 
Jesus  said  "God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  iu  truth,"  this 
was  the  same  view  of  the  divine  nature  that  David  a 
thousand  years  before,  had  uttered  in  the  139th 
Psalm:  "Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit,  or 
whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  Thou  under- 
standest  my  thoughts  afar  off." 

The  Oneness  of  God  in  His  being  is  taught,  or 
rather  is  assumed  and  recognized,  equally  by  all  the 
writers  of  the  Bible,  iu  all  their  books.  Under  what- 
ever aspect  God  is  presented,  whether  His  unity  is 
insisted  upon  in  opposition  to  the  many  gods  of  the 
heathen,  or  He  Himself  is  revealed  by  the  three  names 
of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  is 
always  one  and  the  same — the  only  living  and  true 
God.  Mo.ses  worships  Him,  saying,  ' '  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst 
formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting,  thou  art  God  (Ps.  xc,  2);  and 
John,  in  the  Revelation,  adores  the  Lord  God 
Almighty,  "which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come" 
(Rev.  i,  4;  iv,  8). 

The  Holiness  of  God  is  uniformly  presented  by  the 
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writers  of  the  Bible  as  His  crowning  excellence,  the 
sum  of  His  moral  attributes,  the  very  essence  and 
glory  of  His  character.  He  is  "the  Holy  One  of 
Israel;"  "  the  Holy  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity;" 
He  is  worshiped  in  heaven  by  angels,  by  cherubim 
and  seraphim,  as  "Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty." 
His  house  must  be  holy.  His  ministers  must  be  holy, 
His  people  must  be  holy,  all  that  would  pertain  to 
Him  or  receive  His  favor,  must  be  or  become  holy, 
for  He  is  holy. 

Now  this  view  of  the  Divine  character,  which  is 
uniform  in  the  Scriiitures,  is  also  peculiar  to  the 
Bible.  It  is  not  borrowed  from  other  books  or  from 
other  religions. 

Some  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome — -notably 
Socrat<}s,  Plato,  Cicero  and  Epictetus — approached 
the  conception  of  one  sjiiritual  God,  infinite  in  His 
nature  and  perfect  in  His  attributes.  Yet  their  best 
thoughts  concerning  God  were  crude  and  vague,  and 
they  themselves  were  in  doubt  of  their  own  specula- 
tions. For  the  most  part,  even  the  religious  treatises 
of  antiquity  contain  very  mixed  and  imperfect  notions 
of  the  divine  Being  and  His  attributes,  while  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Hebrew  nation  Polj'theism  was  uni- 
versal in  practice.  In  all  the  literature  of  antiquity 
the  books  thatcompose  the  Bible  are  the  only  writings 
that  sharply  and  unequivocally  teach  that  there  is 
but  ONE  God,  a  pure  Spirit,  whose  nature  is  infinite, 
whose  attributes  are  perfect.  And  when  we  examine 
into  the  character  of  the  gods  of  the  Old  World,  even 
among  the  most  cultivated  nations,  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Greece,  Rome,  we  find  monstrosities  of  the  imagina- 
tion, one-sided  virtues  marred  by  imperfections,  de- 
formities, frailties,  passions,  and  even  by  positive 
and  other  outrageous  vices.  If  the  gods  should  ap- 
pear on  Chestnut  street,  in  the  garb  and  with  the 
manners  of  Olympus,  you  would  send  them  to  Moya- 
mensing,  unless  the  "Black  Crook"  has  accustomed 
you  to  their  style.  Nowhere  did  the  ancient  myth- 
ology approach  to  the  idea  of  a  God  of  perfect  holiness, 
or  to  absolute  holiness  of  character  as  essential  to  a 
right  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Its  gods 
were  either  distorted  images  of  human  qualities,  or 
photographs  of  human  characters,  with  virtues  and 
defects  intensely  and  even  coarsely  magnified. 

"With  such  imperfect  and  unworthy  views  of  God 
■  continually  before  them  in  the  literature  and  the  re- 
ligious of  all  mankind,  how  came  it  to  pass  that 
these  forty  men  of  an  obscure  race,  shepherds,  hus- 
bandmen, fishermen,  or  if  scholars,  then  acquainted 
with  the  theology  of  Egypt,  of  Greece  and  of  Rome; 
men,  some  of  whom  were  captives  under  idolatrous 
nations,  and  others  officials  in  courts  where  idol  wor- 
ship was  conducted  with  state  magnificence ;  how 
came  it  to  pass,  that  these  men,  writing  at  such '  'divers 
times,"  centuries  apart,  and  in  such  "divers  man- 
ners," have  given  to  the  world  a  conception  of  God 
in  His  spirituality.  His  unity.  His  infinity,  and, 
»bove  all,  in  His  holiness,  which  no  other  minds  had 


ever  attained  to,  and  which  is  confessedly  the  highest 
possible  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being  ? 

We  can  account  for  this  intellectual  and  moral 
phenomenon — without  a  parallel  in  literature — if  we 
believe  that  God  spake  through  these  writers;  that 
He  was  revealed  unto  them  so  that  they  discerned 
His  character,  realized  His  presence,  were  moved  by 
His  Spirit.  But  can  we  account  for  their  doctrine  of 
God  in  any  other  way  ? 

I  am  far  from  claiming  that  Monotheism  was  an 
original  discovery  of  the  Hebrew  mind.  Indeed,  the 
study  of  comparative  Mythology  points  to  Mono- 
theism, under  some  crude  conception,  as  the  primitive 
Religion — with,  perhaps,  the  Sun  as  its  earliest  sym- 
bol, from  which  radiated  at  length  the  manifold  forms 
of  a  symbol-worship  that  degenerated  into  the  gross- 
ness  of  idolatry.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  Mono- 
theism of  the  Bible  is  the  singleness  and  pureness  of 
its  conception  of  God  as  a  Spirit,  with  the  powers 
and  attributes  of  Spirit  in  their  infinity — the  Jehovah, 
the  I  AM;  the  Eternal,  the  Unchanging,  the  Almighty; 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  universal  Lord — the 
tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  to  Personality,  -jvhile 
other  .systems  beginning  in  Monotheism  run  to  Pan- 
theism, or  to  the  personification  of  Nature;  the  per- 
sonal relations  into  which  the  Bible  brings  the  Divine 
Spirit  with  the  human  spirit,  through  His  moral 
government.  His  holy  laws.  His  paternal  love;  and, 
above  all,  the  peculiarity  of  the  Biblical  presentation 
of  God,  is  expressed  in  the  one  word  Holiness,  which, 
as  applied  to  Jehovah,  has  no  synonym. 

The  impression  of  this  Biblical  idea  of  God  is 
strengtheucd,  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  sacred 
writers  do  not  enter  into  argument  concerning  the 
being  and  character  of  God;  do  not  write  on  behalf 
of  a  system  of  theology,  with  its  theses  and  definitions 
to  be  maintained  by  proof;  do  not  reason  like  meta- 
physicians upon  the  nature  of  the  DiNdne  Being;  but 
give  forth  their  sublime  conception  of  God  as  an  in- 
tuition of  their  souls,  as  if  they  saw  and  felt  that 
which  they  speak.  They  assert  or  declare  the  spirit^ 
uality  and  the  holiness  of  God  as  first  truth.s,  with 
which  they  are  already  familiar.  And  the  impression 
is  still  further  heightened  by  the  fact  that  this  Bibli- 
cal idea  of  God  takes  hold  upon  the  universal  mind 
of  man  with  a  reality  and  a  power  that  no  other  the- 
ology can  gain.  What  Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero  thought 
concerning  God,  what  the  sacred  books  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos  teach  on  this 
subject,  is  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  is  of  use  in  the 
comparison  of  opinions;  yet  none  of  these  ^news  seize 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  mankind  at  large  with 
the  conviction  that  this  belief  is  a  necessity  to  their 
own  spiritual  life.  But  the  Bible  takes  hold  upon 
the  human  mind  in  all  ages,  among  all  nations, 
in  all  conditions,  with  the  same  conviction  that 
its  God  is  a  reality,  and  that  this  one,  infinite, 
almighty,  eternal,  holy  Spirit  is  the  God  with 
whom  we    have    to    do.     This    peculiarity    of   the 
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Biblical  presentation  of  God  is  adrairiibly  stated  by 
Isaac  Taylor,  iu  his  analysis  of  the  l^'Jth  Psalm. 
' '  The  element  of  the  Infinite  finds  a  coalescent  sur- 
iace,  a  point  of  adhesion,  iu  the  individual  conscious- 
ness ;  a  consciousness  towards  God  which  removes  all 
other  beings  from  our  view,  and  which  leaves  us, 
each  for  himself,  alone  with  his  Creator  and  Judge. 
God  is  everywhere  present,  in  the  vastncss  of  the 
uj)per  heavens,  iu  the  remotest  recesses  of  Sheol, 
everywhere,  to  the  utmost  borders  of  the  material 
universe;  but  these  affirmations  of  a  universal  truth 
are  advanced  in  apposition  to  a  truth  which  is  more 
affecting,  or  which  is  of  more  intimate  concernment 
to  the  devout  spirit ;  this  spirit,  its  faults,  its  terrors, 
its  aspirations  ;  and  this  animal  frame,  of  which  it  is 
the  tenant,  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  is  dependent 
upon  His  bounty,  and  is  cared  for  in  whatever  relates 
to  its  pi'ecarious  welfare  ;  and  thus  is  so  great  a  theme, 
the  Divine  Omniscience,  brought  home  to  its  due 
culmination  in  an  outburst  of  religious  feeling:  '  How 
precious  also  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me  ;  O  God  ! 
how  great  is  the  sum  of  them  !  If  I  should  count 
them,  they  are  more  iu  number  than  the  sand;  when 
I  awake,  I  am  still  with  thee.'  Whence  came  an 
idea  of  God  so  living,  so  real,  so  universal  in  its 
applications,  so  commanding  in  its  power?  Is  it  not 
the  book  that  contains  it — a  book  into  whose  whole 
texture  is  woven  this  supernatural  idea  of  God — is 
not  this  book  a  revelation  of  God  to  the  soul  of 
man  ?  ' ' 

Equally  marked  and  characteristic  is  the  teaching 
of  this  book  with  respect  to  the  government  of  God. 
In  other  ancient  books  of  philosophy  and  religion  we 
find  vague  and  uncertain  speculations  touching  a 
Providence  and  the  care  of  the  gods  for  men.  Some 
leave  the  world  to  fate  ;  some  represent  a  favoritism 
among  the  deities  toward  persons  or  classes  ;  some 
govern  the  world  by  fixed  laws;  some  make  it  the 
arena  of  conflicts  between  rival  divinities;  some  see 
nothing  but  chance  and  human  will.  But  in  the 
Bible  we  find  the  grand  conception  of  the  personal 
government  of  God  co-extensive  with  the  creation; 
all  things  are  upheld  by  the  word  of  His  power;  all 
creatures  are  fed  by  His  bounty;  His  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  His  works. 

Here,  too,  we  find,  fir  more  pronounced  than  in  any 
other  religious  system  of  antiquity,  tlie  doctrine  of  o 
moral  government  of  God  over  individuals,  over  na- 
tions, over  the  entire  race;  a  government  by  moral 
law,  with  sanctions  of  good  and  evil  in  this  life,  and 
with  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  hereafter;  a 
government  in  which  God  is  personally  active,  and 
to  whose  ends  the  whole  course  of  Providence  is  sub- 
servient. Whence  came  this  unique  and  sublime 
idea'of  the  Moral  Ruler  and  Judge  of  the  world,  a 
representation  that  illustrates  the  whole  history  of 
the  past,  that  takes  hold  upon  each  individual  con- 
science, that  gives  ground  for  penal  sanctions  under 
human  laws,  and  hope  of  the  final  triumph  of  justice 


and  righteousness  in  the  world  ?  How  came  this  idea 
of  the  Government  of  God  to  be  found  in  this  hook 
alone,  unless  God  Himself  revealed  it? 

The  Bible,  which  is  so  striking  aud  peculiar  iu  its 
views  of  God,  is  none  the  less  so  iu  its  view  of  3Ian. 
Though  it  describes  man  as  degraded  morally  and 
socially  by  sin,  it  does  not  degrade  him  as  to  his 
origin,  does  not  develop  him  from  the  ape.  On  the 
one  hand  it  represents  man  as  the  offspring  and  the 
image  of  God,  and  thus  links  his  origin  with  the 
divinity;  on  the  other  hand  it  represents  him  as 
fallen  aud  debased,  through  the  sinful  abuse  of  his 
noble  and  immortal  powers;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
shows  him  capable  of  restoration,  and  provides  the 
means  of  his  recovery.  This  view  of  man,  which  is 
the  key  to  his  whole  history,  and  which  is  responded 
to  by  every  conscience,  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, which  points  for  its  origin  to  Him  who  knows 
what  is  in  man,  who  searcheth  the  reins  and  trieth 
the  hearts. 

And  again,  in  the  Dtandard  of  eharacter  which  it  sets 
up  before  us,  and  in  the  rule  of  life  which  it  lays 
upon  us,  the  Bible  exhibits  a  unity  of  purpose  as 
well  as  a  purity  and  sublimity  of  conception  un- 
paralleled in  the  ethics  of  the  world.  Man's  whole 
nature,  spiritual,  ethical,  social,  and  the  whole  range 
of  his  relations  to  God,  to  the  family,  to  his  neighbor, 
to  society,  are  comprehended  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ;  and  every  motive  of  action,  in  every  sphere, 
is  analyzed  aud  defined  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
This  searching  analysis,  this  rigid  test,  this  severe 
requirement,  this  lofty  ideal,  may  well  inspire  awe 
in  a  mind  conscious  of  its  own  imperfections  :  but  at 
the  same  time  it  awakens  hope,  because  the  character 
which  the  Bible  requires  of  men  commends  itself  to 
their  moral  approbation,  and  brings  the  highest  in- 
centives to  its  own  attainment.  While  a  socialistic 
philosophy  seeks  to  entertain  us  with  the  promise  of 
"the  Coming  Man" — alas,  ever  a  vague  and  distant 
vision — the  Bible  sets  before  us  the  New  Man  in 
Christ,  "which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness"  (Eph.  iv,  24).' 

I  have  reserved  until  now  the  most  convincing,  as 
well  as  the  most  inspiring  unity  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
hope  it  ever  holds  up  to  humanity  through  the  re- 
demption of  the  race.  The  treatment  of  this  theme, 
especially  by  Paul  and  John,  blends  the  deepest 
philosophy  of  religion  with  the  loftiest  poetry  of 
devotion  ;  it  exhibits  the  unity  of  thought  in  the  . 
Bible ;  the  unity  of  plan  in  the  religion  which  the 
Bible  reveals  ;  the  xmity  of  purpose  in  divine  Provi- 
dence, unfolding  and  fulfilling  this  plan ;  the  unity 
of  development  in  history  as  tliis  great  purpose  of 
redemption  moves  onward  through  the  ages ;  and 
the  unity  of  end  in  the  final  accord  of  the  physical 
and  moral  universe  through  the  triumjih  of  Good 
over  Evil,  of  Salvation  over  Sin.  The  recovery  of 
man  was  announced  on  the  day  of  his  apostacy ; 
though,  by  the  very  terms  of  that  announcement, 
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this  recovery  would  involve  a  long  conflict  between 

tbe  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  serpent.  But  the 
method  of  that  recovery  was  a  mystery,  obscurely 
hinted  at  by  prophets  who  knew  not  what  the  Spirit 
that  was  in  them  did  testify ;  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced through  symbols  and  the  later  proi)hecies ; 
at  length  unveiled  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  but 
still  a  mystery  of  the  divine  love,  for  the  ever  un- 
folding glories  of  Eternity.  In  all  this  the  siiiritual 
is  in  close  analogy  with  the  natural,  as  unfolding  and 
interpreting  the  mind  of  God. 

Progressive  development,  unveiling  more  and  more 
some  hidden  unity  of  plan,  carrying  out  rudimental 
ideas  through  various  changes  of  structure  and  con- 
dition toward  a  completed  system,  is  the  latest  doc- 
trine of  science  concerning  physical  nature,  organized 
being  and  human  society.  Though  in  some  quarters 
this  doctrine  is  carried  to  an  extreme  not  warranted 
by  fact,  and  the  unscientific  attempt  has  been  made 
to  reduce  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  the  spon- 
taneous and  the  reflective  movements  of  the  intellect, 
and  the  executive  and  moral  acts  of  the  will,  to  the 
control  of  physical  causes ;  yet  Progress  through 
changes,  and  Unity  through  variety,  and  System 
through  details,  is  written  upon  the  whole  face  of 
nature  and  the  whole  course  of  history. 

Prof.  Agassiz,  versed  in  so  many  branches  of  natu- 
ral history,  gives  it  a.s  the  sura  of  all  his  studies  in 
Nature,  that  in  classifying  creation  under  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  modern  sciences,  we  have  not 
invented  a  system  of  thought  for  Nature,  but  have 
simply  translated  into  human  language  tlie  thoughts 
of  the  Creator,  which  were  expressed  in  the  primitive 
relations  of  animal  life,  and  there  embodied  for  our 
study;  that  we  are  not  introducing  order  into  chaos 
by  the  mode  in  which  we  classify  and  arrange  our 
knowledge ;  but  in  our  attempts  to  expound  Nature 
we  are  only  the  unconscious  interpreters  of  Divine 
thoughts;  that  the  science  is  not  in  ourselves,  but  in 
Nature,  or  rather  in  "the  plan  whose  foundations 
were  laid  in  the  dawn  of  creation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  which  we  are  laboriously  studying,  the 
great  divisions  under  which  we  arrange  the  animal 
kingdom  being  but  headings  to  the  chapters  of  the 
great  book  which  we  are  reading."  And  having  re- 
duced his  principles  of  classification  to  thirty  distinct 
specifications  of  Ihouglit  exhibited  in  Nature,  he  adds: 
"The  combination  in  time  and  space  of  all  these 
thoughtful  conceptions  exhibits  not  only  thought ; 
it  shows  also  premeditation,  power,  wisdom,  great-' 
ness,  prescience,  omniscience,  providence.  In  one 
word,  all  these  facts,  in  their  natural  connection, 
proclaim  aloud  the  One  God,  whom  man  may  know, 
adore  and  love;  and  Natural  History  must,  in  good 
time,  become  the  analysis  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe,  as  manifested  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  as  well  as  in  the  inorganic 
world." 

Now,  just  as  the  discovery  of  this  original  plan  in 


the  creation,  to  which  science  leads  us  back  through 
long  and  gradual  steps  of  its  unfolding,  points  to  a 
higher  unity  of  tliought  and  will — the  conception  and 
action  of  a  supreme  Intelligence,  and  shows  the 
mind  of  God  in  the  book  of  Nature,  so  does  that 
prophetic  plan  of  the  new  creation,  which  we  trace  as 
the  primitive  and  formative  conception  of  the  Scrip- 
tures through  every  period  of  their  development, 
show  the  mind  of  God  in  this  Book  revealing  His 
purpose  of  redemption  as  men  were  able  to  receive 
it,  until  the  whole  sublime  mystery  was  unveiled  by 
the  incarnation  of  Christ;  ever  the  same  purpose,  the 
same  promise,  the  same  plan;  the  lines  of  prophecy, 
of  ritual,  and  of  history  converging  more  and  more, 
until  "  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times  " 
(Eph.  i,  10) — the  plenary  dispensation,  the  dispensa- 
tion characterized  by  fullness — all  things  were 
summed  up  together  in  Christ,  as  all  parts  and  func- 
tions of  the  body  are  gathered  up  in  and  under  the 
head. 

Here  the  analogy  of  the  animal  kingdom  holds 
1)oth  in  tlie  normal  and  in  the  exceptional  methods 
of  development.  The  Vertebrate  type,  "which  began 
during  the  Palaeozoic  era  in  the  prone  or  horizontal 
fish, ' '  passed  into  ' '  the  locomotive  series ' '  through 
the  reptile,  the  bird,  the  ennobled  mammal,  and 
received  its  crownin  "the  cephalic  development"  in 
man — the  fore-limbs  being  made  to  subserve  the 
purpose  of  the  head.  In  this  long  process  eras  are 
sometimes  marked  by  the  extinction  of  living  species, 
and  the  appearing  of  new  species  under  the  compre- 
hensive type.  This  answers  to  the  miracle,  which 
comes  in  at  distant  intervals  to  mark  some  higher 
phase  in  the  grand  prophetic  type,  until  the  whole  is 
cephalized  (the  very  word  of  Paul) — summed  up  un- 
der Christ  as  the  Head. 

If  we  run  back  a  little  along  these  lines,  we  shall 
see  how  this  unity  of  plan  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual 
life,  like  the  unity  in  the  sphere  of  animal  life,  re- 
flects the  mind  of  God,  and  stami)S  the  Scriptures  as 
the  utterance  of  His  thought  and  will  concerning 
man.  The  evidence  of  the  plan  itself,  the  grandeur 
of  its  conception,  the  brightening  glory  of  its  un- 
veiling, and  the  comprehensive  blessings  of  its  con- 
summation— these  all  witness  that  we  have  here  no 
"cunningly  devi.sed  fable,"  but  "holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost "  (3  Pet.  i,  16,  21). 

First  we  find  in  tlie  Bible  a  uuity  of  promise  con- 
cerning the  redemption  of  man.  It  was  a  striking 
and  almost  an  exceptional  feature  in  Christ  as  a 
teacher,  that  He  did  not  profess  to  introduce  a  new 
and  original  system  of  truth,  as  is  so  much  the  man- 
ner of  great  teachers  in  science  and  philosophy,  and 
of  the  founders  of  religious  beliefs,  but  came  to  com- 
plete a  foregoing  revelation  and  to  finish  an  ap- 
pointed work.  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets;  lam  not  come- to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfill  "  (Matt,  v,  17) — or  rather  to  _/i7? 
out— to  expand  in  their  true  spirit,  and  carry  on  to 
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completion.  He  coufirmed  His  own  doctriae  by  ap-  , 
pealing  to  Moses  and  the  prophets:  "Search  the  ( 
scriptures,  for  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me; 
Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me; 
for  he  wrote  of  me.  If  ye  believe  not  his  writing, 
hew  shall  ye  believe  my  words"  (John  v,  39,  40). 
Again,  in  giving  his  own  summary  of  the  law  of  love, 
he  said  :  "  Ou  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets"  (John  i,  45).  His  disciples 
recognized  this  connection  between  Jesus  and  the 
ancient  Scriptures;  as  when  Philip  said  to  Nathanael, 
"We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law, 
and  the  prophets  did  write"  (John  iv,  2.5);  and  the 
womau  of  Samaria  said  to  Jesus,  "  I  know  that  Mes- 
sias  Cometh,  which  is  called  Christ  "  (Matt,  xxii,  40) ; 
and  tlie  constant  argument  of  the  apostles  in  their 
early  preaching  w;us  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  fultilled, 
in  His  person,  all  the  conditions  of  ancient  prophecy 
and  promise. 

Going  back  now  upon  this  line  of  promise  to  the 
later  prophets  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  find  iu 
Malachi  and  Zechariah  the  announcement  of  the 
coming  Purifier,  the  Deliverer,  the  Shepherd,  the 
King,  the  Kedeemer,  with  various  marks  of  ideutity, 
all  which  were  verified  in  Christ. 

Going l)ack  a  century  earlier,  to  Daniel,  then  afar  ofl' 
at  the  court  of  Babylon,  we  find  predictions  of  the 
Messiah  as  a  Redeemer,  with  specifications  touching 
His  character  and  work  which  were  marvelously  filled 
out  in  Christ. 

Yet  again  two  centuries  further  back,  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  we  find  the  most  detailed  delineation  of  the 
Messiah  to  come  as  the  Child  of  Hojje,  as  the  Com- 
forter of  His  people,  as  the  sufi^ering  Redeemer,  as  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

Once  more;  in  the  heiglit  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel, 
when  David  had  brought  the  tribes  to  be  united  at 
home  and  respected  abroad,  we  find  in  his  prophetic 
Psalms  the  announcement  of  a  Son  before  whom  he 
bowed  as  his  Lord,  of  whom  he  predicted  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom  and  victory  over  death. 

Then  following  back  the  course  of  ages  to  Moses, 
to  Jacob,  to  Abraham,  and  across  the  flood  up  to  th<! 
very  gate  of  Eden,  we  find  fewer  and  dimmer,  but 
still  legible  and  unmistakal)le — like  ancient  inscrip- 
tion-s  on  the  rocks  of  Siuai,  like  footprints  to  be  traced 
in  the  beds  of  sandstoue^the  promises  of  the  great 
Prophet  and  Lawgiver,  like  unto  Moses,  of  the  Shiloh, 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  shall  gather  the  peoples  to 
Himself,  of  the  Seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  nations 
shall  be  blessed,  of  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  which 
shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  intervals  of  time  by 
which  these  projihecies  are  sei)arated  one  from 
another,  as  by  the  stepping-stones  of  centuries,  the 
great  variety  of  circumstances,  places  and  conditions 
in  which  they  were  uttered;  in  the  infancy  of  the 
race,  and  at  the  moment  when  sin  and  death  seemed 
to  have  destroyed  all  hope  for  mankind;  in  the  home- 


less wanderings  of  solit;vry  men  like  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  who  had  nothing  to  build  upon  but  faith;  in 
the  wild  encampment  of  a  horde  of  fugitives  just 
escaped  I'rom  serfdom  into  the  desert;  from  the  throne 
of  a  consolidated  kingdom,  renowned  in  arms, 
favored  in  foreign  alliance,  and  glorious  with  the 
tokens  of  Jehovali's  presence;  amid  the  dismem- 
bered fragments  of  that  same  kingdom,  and  in  the 
exile  of  the  people  of  God,  who,  sitting  by  the  rivers 
of  Babylon,  for  very  grief  could  not  sing  the  songs 
of  Zion  to  their  mocking  captors;  under  a  foreign 
rule,  and  in  times  of  religious  decline  and  social  cor- 
ruption that  seemed  to  render  hopeless  the  idea  of 
reviving  and  deliverance;  when  we  thus  follow  through 
so  many  and  so  disbint  steps,  so  many  and  so  con- 
trary conditions,  these  fragmentary  prophecies,  and 
find  them  ever  adhering  to  one  type  and  following 
one  line  of  development,  and  pointing  to  one  perfect 
and  glorious  con.summatiou,  there  is  nothing  in  all 
that  science  has  discovered  of  the  permanence  of 
types,  and  the  unity  of  plan,  and  the  development 
of  system  in  the  natural  world,  that  can  exceed  in 
impression  tliis  proof,  from  the  unity  of  the  promise 
of  redemption,  of  the  finger  of  God  inditing  and  un- 
folding the  whole. 

This  impression  is  deepened  when  we  follow  back 
the  line  of  ritual  and  symbol.  How  fully  did  Christ 
instruct  His  disciples,  and  how  continually  did  the 
apostles  insist,  that  His  sufferings  and  death  were 
a  fulfillment  of  the  sacrificial  and  ritualistic  system  of 
the  Old  Testament.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up  (John  iii,  14).  "  Tlius  it  behooved  Christ 
to  suffer,  and  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and 
in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me  "  (Luke  xxiv,  2(J,  46). 
At  His  first  public  appearance,  Jesus  was  pointed 
out  as  ' '  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world"  (John  i,  29),  and  he  among  the 
apostles  who  was  best  versed  in  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  Hebrews  argued,  that  sinc-e  "Christ  our  pass- 
over  was  sacrificed  for  us,"  and  as  High  Priest  had 
passed  into  the  heavens,  there  was  no  more  need  of 
oblation  or  priesthood. 

Now,  through  the  whole  Bible  history  of  the  Jews, 
we  find  from  the  date  of  their  organization  as  a  nation 
a  system  of  sacrifices,  framed  first  as  a  compensation 
or  atonement  for  certain  civil  and  ceremonial  offences, 
and  ne.xt  as  expressing  the  need  of  a  propitiation  in 
approaching  to  God.  The  system  was  cumbersome 
and  meaningless,  except  iu  this  latter  view.  But 
going  back  of  the  Levitical  ritual  instituted  in  the 
wilderness,  to  Noah  as  the  jiriest  of  a  new  world,  and 
back  again  beyond  the  flood,  to  Abel,  we  find  a  cus- 
tom of  sacrifice  for  which  no  mere  natural  instinct  or 
reason  can  fully  account.  In  the  system  of  Moses  we 
know  this  was  expressly  enjoined  by  God;  and  the 
prophets,  while  they  denounced  any  neglect  or  abuse 
of  sacrifice  as  a  crime,  also  insisted  that  the  sacrifice 
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■was  worthless  unless  its  spiritual  significance  was 
kept  in  view  by  the  offerer.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
same  principle  of  unity  and  of  development  in  the 
language  of  symbol  and  ritual  as  in  the  verbal  pro- 
mise: the  primitive  rudimeutal  conception  of  sacrifice 
by  way  of  atonement  for  sin;  this  conception  unfolded 
in  a  great  number  and  variety  of  sacrifices,  in  which, 
however,  the  central  figure  was  ever  the  Lamb  slain, 
and  the  central  thought  the  redemption  of  sin;  and 
all  these  emblems  and  types  meeting  in  Christ  by  His 
own  interpretation  of  His  death  and  the  exposition  of 
it  by  the  apostles  as  the  consummation  of  this  system, 
which  then  vanished  away  as  but  the  prophetic 
shadow,  the  outline  sketch  of  the  true,  when  the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  was 
offered  once  for  all,  to  take  away  sin.  And  so  the 
death  of  Christ  verifies,  interprets  and  transfigures 
that  mysterious  system  which  had  else  remained  with- 
out a  key.  The  unity  that  runs  through  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  in  its  treatment  of  sin  and  reconciliation, 
a  treatment  foreign  to  all  rationalistic  conceptions  of 
man's  approach  to  God,  argues  the  divine  impress 
upon  the  original  conception,  the  law  of  its  unfolding, 
the  dread  mystery  and  glory  of  its  consummation 
through  the  cross. 

There  remains  yet  another  line  in  this  unfolding  of 
redemption,  which  weaves  this  argument  into  a  three- 
fold cord  which  cannot  be  broken ;  the  Biblical  history, 
whose  unity  is  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world.  The  public  appearing  of  Christ 
was  heralded  by  John  the  Baptist  as  the  ushering  in 
of  "the  kingdom  of  God;"  Jesus  begauHis  ministry 
by  preaching  "  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God;" 
He  announced  to  His  hearers  the  glad  tidings  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  nigh  to  them,  was  among 
them,  and  might  be  within  them.  Disdaining  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  as  the  bribe  of  Satan,  re- 
fu.sing  the  popular  cry  that  would  have  proclaimed 
Him  king  of  tlie  Jews,  checking  the  enthusiasm  of 
His  disciples  when  they  would  have  fought  or  died 
for  a  royal  Messiah,  He  nevertheless  declared  Himself 
a  king,  the  anointed  Son  of  God,  cliallenged  the 
allegiance  of  men  to  Himself  as  Lord,  and  asserted 
the  sure  and  perpetual  triumph  of  His  kingdom. 

Eunning  back  through  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, we  find  this  conception  of  a  righteous  and 
glorious  kingdom  to  be  .set  up  in  the  latter  days  held 
forth  continually,  both  as  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  as 
the  consummation  of  God's  purposes  of  grace  for 
mankind. 

AVe  go  back  to  that  primitive  scene  of  the  patri- 
arch of  the  twelve  tribes,  dying  in  a  strange  land, 
his  sons  gathered  around  him,  as  lie  braces  himself 
ujion  the  edge  of  his  couch,  and  leans  upon  the  top 
of  his  staff  and  worships  the  God  before  whom  his 
fathers,  "Abraham  and  Isaac,  did  walk, "  and  as  his 
dimmed  eyes  brighten  with  the  vision  of  the  future, 
we  hear  him  say,  with  the  confidence  of  a  seer  to 
whom  that  vision  is  reality,  "The  sceptre  shall  not 


depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet,  until  Shiloh — the  Peace — shall  come;  and  unto 
him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be"  (Gen. 
xlix,  10).  Hardly  is  David  seated  upon  bis  throne 
in  Judah,  and  the  ark  that  had  rested  in  Shiloh 
brought  up  to  Zion,  when,  rts  if  to  disclaim  the  ful- 
fillment of  Jacob's  prediction  in  himself,  the  P.salmist 
prophesied  anew  the  coming  of  the  Lord's  anointed, 
who  should  have  "  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance, 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  posses- 
sion "  (Ps.  ii). 

But  though  Judah  in  the  time  of  her  prosperity 
must  still  wait  for  the  consummation  of  her  kingdom, 
j'et  in  her  times  of  dej^rcssion  and  fear  the  jiromise 
is  renewed  to  revive  her  hope.  Isaiah  then  lifts  up 
his  voice  like  a  trumpet,  rallying  the  discomfited 
and  despairing  people:  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born, 
unto  us  a  son  is  given;  and  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder;  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Ever- 
lasting Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase 
of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end, 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to 
order  it  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with 
justice  from  henceforth,  even  forever"  (Isa.  ix,  6,7). 
And  Zechariah,  making  the  hills  of  Palestine  vocal 
with  the  welcome  to  Messiah,  sings,  ' '  Rejoice  greatly, 
O  daughter  of  Zion ;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem ; 
behold  thy  king  comcth  unto  thee"  (Zech.  is,  9); 
and  Micah  reaches  forth  the  prophetic  benediction  to 
Bethlehem,  "Though  least  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah,  j'et  out  of  her  shall  he  come  forth  that  is  to 
be  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have  beeu  from 
of  old,  from  everlasting  "  (Micah  v,  2). 

And  all  the  history  of  the  ages  is  brought  to  crys- 
tallize about  this  single  thread  of  the  promised  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah.  It  is  wonderful  with  what 
tenacity  of  assertion  the  Bible  holds  to  this  conception 
of  the  kingdom  of  God;  it  is  amazing  with  what 
majesty  of  purpose,  what  stateliness  of  march,  the 
Providence  of  God  moves  ever  toward  the  con- 
summation of  that  kingdom  In  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Men,  kings,  peo^jlcs,  dynasties,  empires,  as  brought 
within  the  coutemiilation  of  tnis  Book,  are  nothing, 
save  as  they  touch  upon  tnis  kingdom,  and  are  the 
agents  or  opponents  of  its  progress.  Kgypt,  Arabia 
and  Tyre,  Assyria,  Babyion  and  Persia,  the  later 
Macedonian  and  Roman  empires,  all  are  of  no  account 
save  as  they  help  or  hinder  the  unfolding  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  covenant  with  Abraham  posited 
that  kingdom  in  the  oath  of  Jehovah  as  the  guaran- 
tee of  its  universality  and  its  periictuity;  the  consti- 
tution of  Israel  under  a  Theocracy  erected  before  the 
world  a  symbol  of  this  divine  kingdom,  and  provided 
within  itself  the  means  of  its  spiritual  development; 
and  when  the  fullness  of  time  had  arrived  for  the 
spiritual  to  burst  its  shell  and  stand  forth  in  the 
beauty  of  Righteousness,  the  majesty  of  Truth,  the 
power  of  Love,  then  the  polity,  like  the  ritual,  fell 
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away,  and  symbol,  prophecy  and   history  met  and 
were  fulfilled  in  Christ. 

From  a  wider  range  of  view  I  might  describe  the 
preparation  in  human  society,  in  governments,  re- 
ligions, philosophies,  laws,  for  the  entering  in  of 
Christianity  as  a  fresh  infusion  of  life  and  power 
from  above  into  a  dissolving  civilization — a  decaying, 
despairing  world;  and  following  down  the  conrse  of 
^iumau  afl'airs,  might  also  show  to  what  extent  Christi- 
anity has  moulded  modern  society,  and  been  the  cen- 
tral force  in  the  history  of  human  progress — Christ 
the  unity  of  humanity  past  and  to  come.  But  the 
subject  limits  me  to  the  internal  evidences  of  such 
unity  found  within  the  Bible  itself  And  when  we 
consider  the  sublimity  of  redemption  as  a  scheme  of 
thought,  the  mysterious  patlios  and  power  of  the 
symbols  by  which  it  was  shadowed  forth,  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  kingdom  in  which  it  was  embodied  as  its 
consummation,  we  have  in  these  ideas  picked  up 
along  the  track  of  ages  in  the  line  of  this  book,  and 
found  nowhere  else,  a  unity  of  promise,  of  ritual  and 
of  history,  unfolding  a  unity  of  plan,  that  no  growth 
of  a  national  literature,  no  ijrocess  of  national  devel- 
opment, no  philosophy  of  history  can  account  for. 
Such  mighty  conceptions  could  have  originated  only 
in  the  mind  that  encircles  all  worlds,  foresees  all 
ages,  directs  all  events;  and  the  progressive  unity  of 
redemption  through  all  the  lines  of  Prophecy,  Ritual 
and  History  in  the  Bible,  is  the  unveiling  there  of 
the  mind  of  God.  The  phenomenon  of  this  book 
has  no  parallel  e.xecpt  in  the  book  of  creation  writ- 
ten by  the  same  hand ;  and  how  does  the  mond  tran- 
scend the  material '? 

Oh  for  the  tongue  of  Dante,  to  sing,  as  from  the 
highest  circle  of  Paradise  he  beheld  the  raagniticeut 
vision  of  all  the  events  of  Time  consummated  in  the 
Eedemption,  and  sang 

"Behold  the  hosts 
Of  Christ's  triumphal  march,  and  all  the  fruit 
Harvested  hy  the  rolling  of  these  spheres. 
Tliere  are  the  wisdom  and  the  Omnipotence 
That  oped  the  thoroughfares  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
For  which  there  erst  had  been  so  long  a  yearning. " 

Oh,  for  the  vision  of  Kepler,  to  discern  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  planets  the  timing  of  Christ's  advent, 
and  see  all  the  heavenly  bodies  marshaled  to  do 
homage  at  His  throne! 

Oh,  for  the  fire  of  Handel,  to  kindle  prophecy  and 
story,  and  even  suffering,  into  song;  and  set  all  things 
in  earth  and  heaven  aglow  with  the  music  of  Mes- 
siah's triumph,  from  the  symphony  of  shepherds  to 
the  chorus  of  the  redeemed ! 

But  neither  Dante,  nor  Kepler,  nor  Handel,  nor  all 
that  poetry,  science  and  music  might  render  to  such 
a  theme,  conld  once  appro.ach  this  magnificent  epic 
of  Paul,  which  represents  all  things  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial, physical  and  moral,  visible  and  invisible, 
from  the  first  inception  of  the  creation  to  its  final 
consummation,  as  ordered  for  and  centred  in  Christ. 


"Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  bless- 
ings in  heavenly  places  in  Christ;  according  as  he 
hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  ...  in  whom  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the 
riches  of  his  grace;  having  made  known  to  us  the 
mystery  of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure 
which  he  hath  purposed  in  himself;  that  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  fullness  of  times  he  might  gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are 
in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth;  even  in  him; 
according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  which 
he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which 
is  to  come;  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet, 
and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the 
church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  him  that 
filleth  all  in  all  "  (Eph.  i). 

Viewing  now  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  we  find  it 
marked  by  a  tone  or  style  above  the  common  range 
of  human  thought  and  feeling.  When  we  compare 
the  style  and  thought  of  particular  books  with  the 
known  intellectual  advanfciges  of  their  authors,  when 
we  remember  that  David  was  a  shepherd,  and  John 
a  fisherman,  we  feel  that  something  more  than  native 
genius  or  poetic  inspiration  was  needed  to  produce 
such  compositions  from  such  minds.  And  through 
the  whole  book  there  is  a  tone  of  spiritual  elevation, 
a  style  of  thought,  feeling  and  expression,  concern- 
ing Ciod,  the  soul,  the  invisible  world,  the  future 
state,  that  is  always  sustained  by  these  writers  and 
is  not  equaled  or  approached  by  any  others. 

We  find  all  the  books  that  compose  the  Bible  per- 
vaded hj)  one  sjiirit  and  object,  dearly  divine;  it  is, 
that  by  precept,  by  example,  by  a  reconciliation  pro- 
vided and  a  guidance  promised,  they  may  restore  man 
to  the  likeness  of  CJod,  and  make  him  a  partaker  of 
the  divine  ble-ssedness  by  making  him  a  partaker  of 
the  divine  holiness.  Men  of  great  genius  sometimes 
write  so  obscurely  that  both  the  moral  and  the 
meaning  of  their  works  are  hidden  from  the  majority 
of  readers.  Not  to  speak  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  who 
is  an  enigma  to  German  scholars,  who  will  decide 
what  Termysou  meant  to  accomplish  by  his  poem  of 
"  Maud,"  or  Robert  Browning  by  his  "  Sordello  ;  " 
or  whether  Kant  believed  in  a  personal  God  or  in  a 
pantheistic  soul ;  or  whether  Swedenborg  believed 
that  anything  was  real,  or  actual,  or  literal,  outside 
or  inside  of  his  own  brain.  How  often  do  we  lay 
aside  the  writings  of  a  man  of  reputed  genius  with 
the  despairing  question,  "  What  is  he  driving  at  ?  " 
But  one  can  never  have  a  doubt  of  what  the  Bible  is 
aiming  at.  There  is  no  book  so  real  as  this,  a  book 
of  realities,  grand,  glorious,  palpable,  terrible.  Its 
God  is  a  real,  living  God.     Its  law  is  a  reality.     Its 
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spiritual  world  is  a  reality.  Its  threateniugs  against 
evil-doers  are  realities;  its  promises  aud  hopes  are 
realities;  its  salvation  is  a  reality;  its  life  and  death, 
its  resurrection  and  judgment,  its  heaven  and  hell 
are  realities.  And  these  realities  have  an  object; 
they  are  not  like  the  drapery  of  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  or  of  Dante's  "Inferno."  The  Bible  aims 
throughout  to  make  men  better.  Perfection  of  eliar- 
acter  is  its  aim;  and  the  revelation  of  God  in  His 
holiness  and  His  mercy,  in  His  law  and  His  redemij- 
tion  is  its  means. 

As  when  you  see  wheels,  shafts,  pins,  bands  lying 
apart,  each  finished  in  itself,  yet  each  adapted  to 
others,  you  know  that  some  machine  is  contemplated 
by  the  founder,  though  you  may  not  see  how  to  put 
it  together;  but  when  you  see  the  machine  put  to- 
gether and  in  action,  you  perceive  new  fitness  in 
every  part  and  the  grand  combination  of  all  for  one 
end ;  so  in  the  several  books  of  the  Bible,  you  dis- 
cover an  adaptation  to  the  same  end,  but  in  the  com- 
pleted volume  you  behold  the  grand  harmony  of  all 
the  books  in  one  object — the  restoration  of  a  sinful 
race  to  its  Paradise  in  God  !  The  mind  that  con- 
ceived such  a  plan,  and  slowly  unfolding  it,  iiart  by 
part,  through  the  ages,  brought  it  together  finished 
in  this  book,  must  be  divine.  The  Bible  is  asublime 
symphony  framed  about  the  theme  of  man's  recon- 
ciliation with  God.  The  theme  runs  through  dift'er- 
ent  keys  and  various  movements,  but  the  listening 
ear  catches  it  again  and  again;  it  emerges  from  the 
chaos  of  the  Fall  in  the  song  of  Mo.ses,  the  servant  of 
God;  the  harps  of  David  and  Isaiah  giveitadistincter 
and  sublimer  utterance;  the  angels  breaking  the 
silence  of  the  midnight  air  chant  it  over  Bethlehem; 
it  rises  more  clear  aud  waxes  more  loud  in  the  dox- 
ologies  of  Paul  aud  the  choruses  of  John,  until  it  rolls 
through  the  arches  of  heaven  in  one  magnificent 
choral  of  earth  and  sky,  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb. — /.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Unpardonable  Sin,  The.  "The  unpardonable 
sin,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Watson,  "is,  accord- 
ing to  souie,  the  ascribing  to  the  devil  the  miracles 
which  Christ  wrought  by  the  power  of  tlie  Holy 
Ghost.  This  sin,  or  blasphemy,  as  it  should  rather 
be  called,  many  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  guilty  of, 
who,  beholding  our  Lord  do  His  miracles,  affirmed 
that  He  wrought  them  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
devils,  which  was,  in  eifect,  calling  the  Holy  Ghost 
Satan,  a  most  horrible  blasphemy;  and  as  on  this 
ground  they  rejected  Christ,  and  salvation  by  Him, 
their  sin  could  certainly  have  no  forgiveness  (Mark 
iii,  22-30).  No  one,  therefore,  could  lie  guilty  of  this 
blasphemy,  except  those  who  were  spectators  of 
Christ's  miracles.  There  is,  however,  another  view 
of  this  unpardonable  offence,  which  deserves  consid- 
eration: The  sin  or  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  says  Bishop  Tomline,  is  mentioned  in  the 
first  three  gospels.  It  appears  that  all  the  three 
evangelists  agree  in  representing  the  sin  of  blasjihemy 


against  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  crime  which  would 
not  be  forgiven;  hut  no  one  of  them  affirms  that 
those  who  had  ascribed  Christ's  power  of  casting  out 
devils  to  Beelzebub  had  been  guilty  of  that  sin  ;  and 
in  St.  Luke  it  is  not  mentioned  that  any  such  charge 
had  been  made.  Our  Saviour,  according  to  the 
account  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  endeavored  to 
convince  the  Jews  of  their  error;  but  so  far  from  accus- 
ing tliem  of  having  committed  an  unpardonable  sin 
in  what  they  had  said  concerning  him,  he  declares 
that  '  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of 
man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him ;  '  that  is,  whatever  re- 
proaches men  may  utter  against  the  Son  of  Man  dur- 
ing His  ministry,  however  they  may  calumniate  the 
authority  upon  whicli  He  acts,  it  is  still  possil)le  that 
hereafter  they  may  repent  and  believe,  and  all  their 
sins  may  be  forgiven  them;  but  the  reviling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  described  as  an  offence  of  a  far  more 
heinous  nature:  '  The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.'  'He  that 
shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never 
forgiveness. '  '  Unto  him  that  blasphemeth  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  it  shall  not  be  forgiven.'  It  is 
plain  that  this  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  could  not 
be  committed  while  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth, 
since  He  always  speaks  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  not 
being  to  come  till  after  His  ascension  into  Heaven. 
A  few  days  after  that  great  event,  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  enabled  the  Apostles  to  work  miracles, 
and  communicated  to  them  a  variety  of  other  super- 
natural gifts.  If  men  should  ascribe  these  powers  to 
Beelzebub,  or  in  any  respect  reject  their  authority, 
they  would  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  whom 
they  were  derived;  and  that  sin  would  be  unpardon- 
able, because  this  was  the  completion  of  the  evidence 
of  the  divine  authority  of  Christ  and  His  religion; 
and  they  who  rejected  these  last  means  of  conviction 
could  have  no  other  opportunity  of  being  brought  to 
faith  in  Christ,  the  only  appointed  condition  of  par- 
don and  forgiveness.  The  greater  hcinousness  of  the 
sin  of  these  men  would  consist  in  their  rejecting  a 
greater  body  of  testimony;  for  they  are  supposed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  resurrection  of  our  vSaviour 
from  the  dead,  with  His  ascension  into  heaven,  with 
the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with 
the  supernatural  powers  which  it  communicated; 
circumstances,  all  of  which  were  enforced  by  the 
Apostles  when  they  preached  the  gospel,  but  none 
of  which  could  be  known  to  those  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  during  His  actual 
ministry.  Thougli  this  was  a  great  sin,  it  was  not 
an  unpardonable  one;  it  might  be  r<!medied  hy  subse- 
quent belief,  by  yielding  to  subseijuent  testimony. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  finally  rejected  the 
accumulated  and  complete  evidence  of  Jesus  being 
the  Messiah,  as  exhibited  by  the  inspired  Apostles, 
precluded  themselves  from  the  possibility  of  convic- 
tion, because  no  further  testimony  would  be  afibrded 
them,  and  consequently,  there   being  no  means  of 
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repentance,  tliey  would  be  incapable  of  forgiveness 
and  redemption.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  consisted  in  finally  rejecting 
the  gospel  as  preached  by  the  Apostles,  who  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  they  taught 
'  by  signs  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles  and  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost'  (Heb.  ii,  4).  It  was  unpardonable, 
because  this  was  the  consummation  of  the  proofs 
afforded  to  the  men  of  that  generation  of  the  divine 
mission  of  Christ.  This  sin  was  manifestly  distinct 
from  all  other  sins;  it  indicated  an  invincible  obsti- 
nacy of  mind,  an  impious  and  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  refuse  the  offered  mercy  of  God.  It  would 
appear  from  this,  that  those  only  committed  or  could 
comrait  this  irremissiljle  offence,  who  were  witnesses 
of  the  mighty  works  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Apostles  after  Christ's  ascension  and  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  Our  Lord's  declaration  ap  pears  chiefly  to 
respect  the  Jews.  This  view  will  serve  to  e.xplain 
those  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in 
which  the  hopeless  case  of  Jewish  apostates  is  de- 
scribed." 

"  The  cases  which  in  our  times,"  .says  Dr.  Andrew 
Fuller,  "  appear  to  approach  the  nearest  to  this  sin 
are  those  of  persons  who  apostatize  from  the  truth 
after  having  enjoyed  great  religious  advantages, 
obtained  much  light,  felt  strong  convictions,  and 
made  considerable  progress  in  reforming  their  con- 
duct. The  apostacy  of  such  characters,  as  of  some 
among  the  Hebrews,  is  sometimes  sentimental.  Having 
long  felt  the  gospel  way  of  salvation  to  grate  upon 
their  feelings,  they  fall  in  with  some  flesh-pleasing 
scheme,  either  that  of  open  infidelity,  or  some  one  of 
those  which  approach  the  nearest  to  it,  and  now, 
their  conduct  becoming  equally  loose  with  their 
principles,  when  reproved  by  their  friends  they  keep 
themselves  in  countenance  by  professing  to  have 
changed  their  sentiments  in  religious  matters.  In 
them  is  fulfilled  what  was  predicted  of  some  by  the 
Apostle  Paul :  '  They  received  not  the  love  of  truth, 
that  they  might  be  saved.  And  for  this  cause  God 
shall  send  them  strong  delusions,  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie,  and  be  damned.' 

"The  apostacy  of  others,  like  those  described  in  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  is  of  a  more  praetieiil  nature. 
Having  long  felt  the  yoke  of  religion  galling  to  their 
inclinations,  they  hurst  the  bonds  and  let  loose  the 
reins  of  lust,  and  toward  off  reproof  and  keep  them- 
selves in  countenance,  they  affect  to  treat  all  religion 
with  contempt,  raking  together  the  faults  of  pro 
fessing  Christians  as  an  excuse  for  their  own  iniqui- 
ties. Such  characters  are  commonly  the  wor.st  of  all 
and  the  most  dangerous  to  societ j- ;  nor  do  I  recollect 
any  instance  of  their  having  been  '  renewed  again 
unto  repentance;'  'twice  dead,'  they  seem  doomed 
to  be  '  plucked  up  by  the  roots. '  In  them  is  verified 
what  our  Lord  speaks  of  a  man  out  of  whom  should 
be  cast  an  unclean  spirit,  which  goeth  forth  in  .search 
of  a  new  habitation,  seeking  rest  but  finding  none. 


and  at  length  resolves  on  a  return  to  his  old  abode.' 
'And  when  he  cometh,  he  findeth  it  empty,  swept  and 
garnished.  Then  he  goeth  and  taketh  with  him  seven 
other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  they 
enter  in  and  dwell  there,  and  the  last  state  of  that 
man  is  worse  than  the  first. ' 

"  With  respect  to  dejected  minds,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  no  persoh,  let  his  crimes  have  been  what  they 
may,  if  he  be  grieved  at  heart  for  having  committed 
thera,  and  sincerely  ask  forgiveness  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  needs  to  fear  that  he  shall  be  rejected.  Such 
grief  is  itself  a  jiroof  that  he  has  not  committed  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  it  is  a  mark  of 
that  sin  to  be  accompanied  with  a  hard  and  impeni- 
tent heart.  Such  characters  may  feel  the  remorse  of 
a  Cain,  a  vSaul,  or  a  Judas,  but  a  tear  of  godly  sorrow 
never  dropped  from  their  eyes." 

Upson,  Anson  Judd,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Dana  Judd,  and  Mary  F.  (Clarke) 
Upson.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Novem- 
ber 7th,  1823.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
removed,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  home  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  in  Utica  N.  Y.  Receiving  his  prepara- 
tory education  at  the  Utica  Academy,  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y., 
and  was  graduated  in  1843,  with  one  of  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  Immediately  after  graduation 
he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Spencer  and  Kernan,  of  Utica.  But  in  1845  he  ac- 
cepted a  tutorship  in  Hamilton  College,  and  in  1849 
was  appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  same  Institution.  In  18.53 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Elocu- 
tion in  the  same  college,  and  held  this  chair  until 
1870. 

He  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  November  4th,  1856,  and  having  studied 
theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S. 
Curtis,  of  Hamilton  College,  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Utica,  .Tune  29th,  1 859,  and  or- 
dained by  the  same  Presbytery,  at  Rome,  N.  Y., 
January  29th,  1868 ;  October  23d,  1870,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  B.  Sprague  ;  September  14th,  1880,  he  was  in- 
augurated Professor  of  .Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral 
Theology  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary ; 
February  11th,  1874,  Dr.  Upson  w.as  elected,  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  th(!  University,  a  Board  which 
has  the  supervision  of  all  the  colleges  and  academies 
of  the  State.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  General 
Ass(!mbly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  twice,  in 
1871  and  again  in  1877.  In  1870  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Hamilton  College, 
and  in  1872  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  same  college. 
In  1880  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Union  College.  From  1847  to  1870,  while  con- 
nected with  Hamilton  College,  Dr.  Upson  delivered 
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many  literary  and  historical  lectures  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  in  the  Western  States.  He  has  writ- 
ten various  articles  for  magazines  and  reviews,  and 
has  published  many  occasional  sermons  and  addresses. 
The  students  under  Dr.  Upson,  hoth  while  he  was 
Professor  of  Elocution  at  Hamiltou  College,  and 
while  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Auburn  Scniiuary,  re- 
garded liini  as  singularly  fitted  for  the  great  ^vork  of 
instructing  and  training  young  men  for  public  .speak- 
ing. He  combines  the  rare  faculties  of  acquisition 
and  communication,  and  is  able  to  impart  knowledge 
and  inspire  enthusiasm.  The  high  rank  of  Hamilton 
College,  in  the  matter  of  preparation  for  the  rostrum 
and  pulpit,  the  use  of  the  pen  and  the  use  of  the 
tongue,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  genius  and 
talent  of  one  who  could  coudescend,  from  the  Pro- 
fessor's chair,  to  give  a  stammering,  awkward  student 
such  painstaking  drill  as  that  to  which  Demosthenes 
owed  his  oratorical  efficiency. 


Dr.  Upson,  whether  as  a  Tutor  or  Professor, 
preacher  or  pastor,  husband,  son  or  friend,  stands 
high  with  those  who  best  know  him. 

Ustick,  Rev.  Hugh  Ste'wart,  son  of  William 
A.  Ustick  and  Mary  Stewart,  was  born  at  Wooming- 
burg,  Ohio,  September  9th,  18.'i2.  He  graduated  at 
Miami  University,  in  18.5:5,  began  his  theological 
studies  in  New  Albany  Seminary,  the  ensuing  Fall, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Chillicothe  Presbytery, 
in  18!')5.  He  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  in  May,  18.57.  His  labors  there 
were  much  blessed.  Instant  in  .season  and  out  of 
season,  he  brought  everything  to  bear  upon  the  great 
work  of  winning  souls  to  Clirist.  The  constant  feel- 
ingof  his  heart  was, "  the  time  is. short,"  and  he  toiled 
as  one  who  should  give  an  account  of  his  steward.ship. 
He  di<'d  on  the  31st  of  October,  in  the  year  of  his  in- 
stallation. He  wa?  greatly  beloved  for  his  Christian 
excellence,  and  his  death  was  deeply  lamented. 


V 


Vallandigham,  Rev.  Clement,  was  born, 
March  7th,  177H,  in  what  was  then  Virginia,  now  Al- 
legheuy  county.  Pa.  His  father  was  Col.  George 
Vallandigham,  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  one  of  the 
pioucer  settlers  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
who  took  au  active  part  in  defence  of  the  settU>ments 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1804,  and 
studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McMillan. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach,  June  2.5th,  1806.  In  May, 
1807,  he  removed  to  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  on  the 
24th  day  of  June  following  he  was  ordained  and  iu- 
.stalled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
place.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
diiring  the  whole  of  that  time  ofSciating  as  pastor  of 
that  church,  and  part  of  the  time  having  also  charge 
of  the  congregations  of  Long's  Run  and  Salem.  He 
died  on  the  21st  day  of  October,  1839,  greatly  beloved 
and  regretted  by  a  people  among  whom  his  minis- 
terial labors  had  beeu  eminently  successful. 

Vallandig-ham,  James  L.,  D.  D.,  is  a  native 
of  New  Lisbon,  O. ,  and  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Clement 
Vallandigham,  who  was  for  thirty-two  years  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  maintaining  a  high 
standing  in  a  class  of  thirty.  After  graduating,  he 
taught  for  six  years  in  several  places.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar,  and  practiced  law  in  his  native 
town  until  1843,  when  he  commenced  the  study  of 
theology  under  the  direction  of  A.  O.  Patterson,  D.  D., 
who  was  then  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  that  place.  After  being  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Lisbon,  he  continued  to  teach  for 


.some  time.  In  1850  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Princess  Anne  and  Re- 
hoboth,  in  Somerset  county,  Md.  On  May  14th,  1854, 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  White  Clay 
Creek,  Head  of  Christiana,  and  Newark,  Del.  In 
1860  he  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Newark  Church, 
continuing  in  charge  of  the  other  two  churches  until 
1875.  In  that  year  he  became  pastor  of  the  Head  of 
Christiana  alone,  and  has  continued  in  that  relation 
ever  since. 

Dr.  Vallandigham's  preaching  has  always  been 
earnest,  practical,  instructive  and,  in  a  good  degree, 
doctrinal.  All  the  churches  under  his  care  have  been 
blessed  with  extensive  revivals  and  large  additions. 
Each  of  tlie  three  churches  under  his  pastoral  care 
erected  a  new  edifice  during  his  connection  with 
them,  and  each  is  now  a  .separate  pastoral  charge.  In 
1881  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Westminster  College,  Mo.  He 
has  published  the  life  of  his  brother,  the  Hon.  C.  L. 
Vallandigham,  two  editions  of  an  "Address  on  the 
Evils  of  Intemperance,"  was  atone  time  an  assistant 
editor  of  a  Temperance  paper,  has  frequently  con- 
tributed to  the  press,  and  is  the  author  of  the  "  His- 
torical Sketches  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,"  published  in  the  "  Encyclopedia 
of  Delaware."  Dr.  Vallandigham  still  resides  in 
Newark,  and  enjoys  the  unabated  affection  and  confi- 
dence of  all  the  congregations  of  which  he  has  been 
pastor,  and  the  respect  of  the  community  at  large. 

Vanartsdalen,  Rev.  Jacob,  a  native  of  Somer- 
set county,  N.  J.,  was  ordained  by  the  Presbrtery 
of  New  Brunswick,  June  19th,  1771,  and  in  1774  took 
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charge  of  the  Church  of  Springfield,  N.  J.,  where  he 
continued  in  the  orderly  and  faithful  performance  of 
tlie  duties  of  his  office,  as  far  as  his  health  permitted, 
lor  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  re- 
leased from  his  charge  May  Gtli,  1801,  and  died 
October  ^Ith,  1803. 

Vance,  Rev.  Hugh,   received    his   license    to 

preach  from  Donegal  Presbytery,  about  1771,  and  in 

1772,  was  ordained  and  settled  as  pastor  of  Tnscarora 

and  Back  Creek  churches,  Va.     He  died,  December 

■,:jlst,  1791. 

Vance,  Rev.  Joseph,  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  I'a.,  October  8th,  1837.  He  graduated  at 
Washington  College  in  18.58,  at  the  Western  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1861,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Washington,  April  19th,  1860. 
He  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Beaver 
Dam,  Wisconsin.  In  September,  1865,  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Vinceunes,  Ind.,  where  he  labored  with  great  accept- 
ance till  July,  1874.  During  the  Summer  of  1875  he 
supplied  the  puljjit  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church, 
Reading,  Pa.  In  December  of  that  year  he  was 
called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  of  which  he  still  has  charge.  Mr.  Vance  is  char- 
acterized by  great  gentleness  of  manner.  His  know- 
ledge of  men  is  wide  and  accurate,  whilst  his  j  udgment 
is  always  tempered  by  a  Christ-like  charity.  Sympa- 
thetic in  all  his  pastoral  relations,  his  ministrations 
from  house  to  hoirse  are  peculiarly  welcome  and  effi- 
cient. His  preai'hing  necessarily  partakes  of  his  quali- 
ties as  a  man.  In  manner  he  is  simple,  direct,  conversa- 
tional— a  manner  which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
logical  mind,  chaste  imagination  and  devout  heart. 
He  is  of  the  Johannean  rather  than  the  Pauline  type 
of  ministers.  He  is  popular  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  loved  by  his  people,  and  his  general 
work  in  the  ministry  has  not  been  without  seals  of 
the  Divine  approval.  The  old  historic  church  of 
which  he  has  charge  is  strong  in  numbers,  .social 
inlluence  and  sterling  religious  life. 

Van  Clave,  Rev.  Robert  Stansbury,  was 
born  at  Beaver  Meadow,  Pa.,  October  16th,  1842. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1863, 
and  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He 
was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Erie, 
December  14th,  1866,  was  stated  supply  at  Westfield, 
N.  Y.,  1866,  pastor  1868-9,  and  since  1870  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Leetsdale,  Pa.  He  is  an 
instructive  and  impressive  preacher,  blessed  in  his 
ministry  and  beloved  by  his  people. 

Van  Doren,  Rev.  Williani,  was  born  at  Griggs- 
towu,  N.  J.,  March  14th,  1814.  Ha  graduated  at 
New  Jersey  College,  in  1835,  and  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  Professor  at  Colum- 
bia College,  Missouri  in  1837;  Professor  in  the  Mis- 
souri State  University,  in  1843;  Principal  at  Lex- 
ington, Mo.,  1843-50;  Professor  in  Westminster 
College,  Mo.,  1850-62;  Teacher  at  Napa  City,  Stock- 


ton and  Visalia,  Cal.,  1862-67;  and  Principal  at 
Watsonville,  1867-75.  He  died  at  Watsonville,  Cal., 
December  3d,  1877.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  strong 
and  cultivated  intellect,  and  excelled  as  an  instructor. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry  Jackson,  D.D.,  was  born 
iu  Abingdon,  Montgomery  county.  Pa.,  March  2d, 
1822.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, iu  1843,  also  studied  at  Yale  College,  and 
completed  his  theological  course  at  Princeton  Semi- 
nary in  1845.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Third  Presby- 
tery of  I'hiladelphia,  in  June,  1845.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Chirrch,  Bridgeton,  N.  J,, 
1845-.52,  and  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Germantown,  Pa.,  1852-3,  in  both  which  fields  his 
labors  were  successful,  when  he  was  called  to  his 
present    charge,   the  First  Presbyterian    Church    of 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  1872,  after  the  faithful  labors 
of  nineteen  years,  he  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  in  Brooklyn,  to  accept  a  call  to  a  leading 
Presbyterian  church  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Before 
entering  iiermanently  upon  his  duties  in  NashviUe, 
he  went  abroad,  and  on  his  return,  when  about  to 
undertake  them,  the  Brooklyn  church  gave  him  a 
call  to  resume  his  pastorate,  which  he  finally  accepted. 
Here  he  has  since  continued,  the  congregation  having 
largely  increased  under  his  ministry,  besides  enjoy- 
ing the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  prosperity. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  has  an  earnest  and  active  tempera- 
ment. He  is  very  cordial  with  all,  ardent  in  his 
friendship  and  sympathies,  and  has  the  courage  for 
any  eft'ort  or  enterprise  which  he  deems  to  be  right. 
He  is  very  firm  iu  his  convictions  of  truth  and  duty, 
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and  maintains  tbem  at  all  hazards.  He  is  a  very 
effective  speaker.  His  voice  is  strong  and  harmonious, 
and  he  displays  that  style  of  vigorous  reasoning 
vphich  is  at  ouce  proof  of  sincerity  and  ability.  He 
preaches  with  striking  powers  of  pathos  and  logic. 
Among  his  puhlished  sermons  are  ' '  Moses,  the  Ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,"  "How  Old  Art  Thou?"  "  The 
Commandment,  with  Promise,"  "The  Conversion  of 
Saul,"  "Politics  for  Christmas,"  "Giving  Thanks 
for  All  Things,"  "  The  Character  and  Klessedness  of 
the  Peacemaker."  These  sermons  all  show  much 
originality  of  thought,  clearness  of  expression  and 
earnest  eloqxience.  In  1870  Dr.  Van  Dyke  was  promi- 
nent in  the  movement  for  the  reunion  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  one  of 
a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  convened  at 
Philadelphia,  who  were  sent  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  session  at  Louisrille.  In  1876  he  was  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  meeting  at  Brooklyn. 
He  has  a  high  .standing  in  the  Church  as  an  authority 
on  doctrine  and  discipline. 

Van  Dyke,  Rev.  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  was  born  No- 
vember loth,  1352,  in  Germantown,  Pa.     He  gradu- 
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ated  from  BrookljTi  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1869; 
entered  Princeton  College  with  the  class  of  1873, 
and  took  the  Junior  Orator  prize;  was  the  successful 
writer  of  three  prize  essays,  and  received  the  Senior 
prize  in  English  literature,  graduating  with  the 
English  Salutatory  and  belles  lettrcs  oration.  He  en- 
tered Princeton  Seminary  in  1874;  delivered  the 
Master's  oration  at  college  in  1876;  was  corresponding 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian,  editor  of  the 


"Princeton  Book,"  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1876.  In  1877,  he  went  to  Germany,  was  matricu- 
lated in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  studied,  for 
two  terms.  New  Testament  criticism  and  Christology, 
under  Professors  Corner  and  Weiss.  He  was  called 
to  the  United  Congregational  Church,  in  Newport,  In 
December,  1878,  and  during  his  ministry  there  the 
church  was  blessed  with  marked  prosperity.  In 
September,  1882,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Brick  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh 
street.  New  York.  The  call  was  accepted,  and  be 
was  in.stalled  in  January,  1883,  immediately  after 
which  j,he  debt  of  the  church  was  paid,  and  twenty- 
two  thousand  dollars  were  contributed  for  repairing 
and  decorating  the  building.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  is  a 
contributor  to  Hdrper'n  Nagazinc,  The  Voniemporary, 
Prinedoii,  Preshi/lcriaii  Ecricws,  etc.  He  is  a  fine 
scholar,  a  writer  of  decided  ability,  and  an  able, 
attractive,  impressive  and  successful  preacher. 

Van  Dyke,  Rev.  John  P.,  was  born  in  Adams 
county,  Pa.,  October  18th,  1803.  He  graduated  at 
Miami  University  in  1826;  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Bishop,  of  Miami  University,  and  in  1828 
was  licensed  by  Miami  Presbytery.  In  June,  1829, 
he  was  installed  over  West  Union  Church,  Ohio,  and 
during  twenty-three  years  here  labored  with  great 
earnestness  and  acceptiibleness.  In  18.')2  he  removed 
to  Red  Oak,  Ohio,  and  served  that  church  until  1854, 
when  he  was  called  to  Frankfort  Church,  Indiana. 
Here  he  labored  as  stated  supply,  not  accepting  the 
call,  owing  to  the  illness  of  himself  and  femily.  He 
subsequently  accejited  a  call  to  Pleasant  Ridge  Church, 
Ohio.  He  died  August  13th,  1862.  He  was  an  able 
divine,  remarkable  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  for  his  skill  in  their  interpretation. 
His  preaching  was  eminently  doctrinal,  and  yet  it 
had  such  an  experimental  odor,  and  was  so  earnestly 
and  practically  apj)lied,  as  to  secure  much  good  fruit. 
His  daily  walk  was  ever  such  as  to  exemplify  his 
teachings. 

Vannuys,  Henry  Logan,  D,D.,  was  born  in 
Shelby  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  3d  of  November, 
1829.  His  father,  Tunis  Vannu3'S,  was  an  exemplary 
Christian  and  elder  in  tlie  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
mother,  Kate  Demares,  of  Huguenot  blood,  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  strength  of  character  and  most 
devoted  piety.  He  was  prepared  for  college  under 
private  tuition,  and  graduated  at  Hanover  College, 
Ind.,  in  1848.  Studied  theology  in  the  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.  ,T.,and  graduated  there  in  1852.  He 
was  licensed  to  i)reach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Indian- 
apolis, and  began  preaching  in  Goshen,  Elkhart 
county,  Ind.,  October,  1852.  He  organized  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Goshen,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1853,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  next  June  he  was  or- 
dained and  installed  its  pastor,  by  the  Lake  Presby- 
tery, and  ever  since  has  been,  and  now  is,  the  accepts 
able,  faithful  and  much  loved  pastor  of  the  church  so 
organized  by  him. 
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He  is  a  man  of  strong  will,  clear  conceptions,  gen- 
erous impulses,  and  scrupulously  tender  of  the  rights 
of  others.  His  life  is  singularly  pure,  and  all  his 
acts  are  strongly  characteristic  of  good  common  sense. 
He  has  few  or  no  enemies.  His  sermons  are  terse  in 
style,  pure  in  diction,  logical  in  thought,  e\'incing 
great  research  and  studious  preparation,  and  yet  free 
from  all  ostentatious  display.  His  morning  sermons 
are  especially  interesting,  and  li.stened  to  with  marked 
attention,  being  filled  with  Biblical  citations,  historic 
references,  poetic  gems  and  earnest  religious  pathos. 
He  is  a  diligent  student  and  ripe  scholar,  and  in  1881 
Wabash  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.  D.,  an  honor  most  worthily  bestowed. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Cortlandt,  D.D.,  was  one 
of  the  Church's  most  beloved  and  useful  men.  He 
was  born  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  May  26th,  1808;  graduated 
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at  Yale  College  in  1827,  and  studied  theology  at 
Union  Seminary,  Va.,  and  at  Princeton.  He  was 
ordained  a-s  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  West 
Hanover,  1835;  was  missionary  to  the  slaves  in 
Virginia,  1833-5;  pastor  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  1837- 
40;  stated  suppl 3' of  the  Second  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1841-2;  agent  of  Priucetou  Seminar}',  1844; 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1846-60;  and 
editor  of  the  Home,  School  and  Church  and  Prcsbi/fcriaii 
Magazine.     He  died  in  Burlington,  July  25th,  1860. 

Dr.  Van  Rensselaer  had  his  birth  and  education 
amidst  decidedly  Christian  influences,  and  yet 
amidst  those  temptations  to  a  life  of  indolent  ease 
which  are  always  incident,  especially  in  this  country, 
to  a  condition  of  great  opulence  and  worldly  consid- 


eration. Happily,  in  his  ca.se,  Christianity  early 
assumed  the  dominion  in  his  heart,  so  that  he 
passed  safely  the  ordeal  to  which  Providence  sub- 
jected him,  and  came  out  of  the  walks  of  the  most 
elegant  refinement,  willing  to  work  in  any  part  of 
the  Master's  vineyard  in  which  he  could  be  useful. 
He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  and  by  all  the  communities  in  which 
he  lived  and  labored.  He  was  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1857,  and  a  Director  of  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  always  devoted  to 
its  interests.  "  The  office  which  he  held  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  professional  life,  discharging  its 
duties  not  only  most  faithfully,  but  gratuitously," 
says  Dr.  W.  B.  Sprague,  "placed  him  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  great  fountains  of  influence  by  which  tlie 
Seminary  is  sustained.  Who  that  knew  him  will 
ever  forget  the  fertility  of  his  mind  in  projects  of 
Christian  u.sefulne.ss,  and  the  exuberance  of  his 
charity  in  carrying  them  into  effect  ?  Who  can  for- 
get the  kindliness  of  his  smile,  the  meekness  and 
modesty  of  his  spirit,  the  firmness  with  which  he 
adhered  to  his  own  mature  convictions,  and  the 
graceful  facility  and  generous  indulgence  with  which 
he  met  the  adverse  opinions  of  others,  his  practical 
obliviousness  of  worldly  rank,  his  wit,  sometimes 
taking  the  form  of  a  deliciite  inuendo,  and  sometimes 
doing  the  work  of  a  two-edged  sword ;  his  zeal  and 
energy,  shrinking  from  no  sacrifices,  halting  at  no 
obstacles,  and  revealing  a  heart  deeply  in  communion 
with  Him,  'who,  though  he  was  rich,  for  our  sakes 
Ijccame  poor?  '  His  death  was  the  signal  for  mourn- 
ing much  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  communion. 
The  marble  that  marks  the  place  of  his  grave  might 
well  bear  the  inscription:  'An  exalted  specimen  of 
.sanctified  humanity.'  " 

Van  Tries,  Samuel,  was  born  in  Shirleysburg, 
Pa.  His  early  life  was  .spent  in  Franklin  county 
and  Bedford  county  (now  Fulton),  where  he  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Subsequently  he  re- 
moved to  one  of  his  farms  at  the  head  of  Peun's 
Creek,  in  Penn's  Valley,  Centre  county,  Pa.  In  1851 
he  removed  to  Potter's  Mills,  Pa.,  where  he  resided 
for  sixteen  years.  He  then  removed  to  Bellefoute, 
where  he  spent  the  evening  of  his  days,  and  where 
he  died,  August  21st,  1883,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age.  Mr.  Van  Tries  united  with  the  Presbj'- 
terian  Church  of  Sinking  Creek,  of  which  he  was  for 
years  an  active  and  consLstent  member.  Subsequently 
he  was  chosen  an  elder,  which  ofiice  he  filled  with 
fidelity  and  great  acceptance.  As  an  elder,  he  was  a 
model.  The  interests  of  Zion  were  ever  near  his 
heart.  He  subordinated  all  other  interests  to  his 
religious  interests.  He  had  a  tongue  ever  ready  to 
speak  intelligently  and  earnestly  for  Christ,  and  his 
consistent  Christian  life  gave  force  to  all  his  utter- 
ances. By  his  earnest  prayers,  his  prudent  counsel, 
his  tender  sympathy,  and  his  unimpeachable  sincerity, 
he  was  au  efficient  helper  to  his  pastor.     He  was  a 
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diligent  and  intelligent  student  of  tbe  Bible,  as  his 
unobtrusive  utterances  in  the  Bible  class,  in  the 
meeting  for  prayer  and  in  Christian  converse  fully 
testified.  With  all  his  other  excellencies,  he  was  a 
modest  man.  Ready  to  defer  to  others  rather  than  to 
thrust  himself  into  the  front  ;  shrinking  from  rather 
than  courting  prominence ;  depreciati  ve  of  rather  than 
disposed  to  magnify  himself.  With  such  a  life,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  his  death  was  peaceful. 

Van  Vorst,  Hooper  C. ,  LL.  D. ,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Schenectady,  State  of  New  York.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  College,  New  York,  in  1839.  He 
pursued  the  study  of  the  Law  at  Schenectady  until 
1841,  when  he  removed  to  Albany,  where,  having 
finished  his  studies  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  he  wiis  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
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by  the  Municipal  Board,  Attorney  and  Counsel  to  the 
City,  which  office  he  held  for  several  years.  While 
in  college  he  became  a  professor  of  religion,  and 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Schenectady, 
then  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  and  in 
Albany  he  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  N.  Campbell  was  pastor.  In  1853  he 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  was 
(juite  extensively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  Law, 
until  186S,  when  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
In  1871  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  to  be  a  Justice 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  a 
term  of  fourteen  years.  Since  the  year  1873,  how- 
ever, he  has,  vinder  the  designation  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  been  sitting  in  the  Supreme  Court,  hold- 


ing circuits  and  special  terms,  but  rendering  occa- 
sional service  in  the  Superior  Court.  Upon  coming 
to  New  York  city,  in  1853,  he  united  with  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  now  under  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  but  then  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  James  W.  Alexander.  For  several  jcars  he  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  is  now  an 
elder  of  that  church.  Before  his  election  to  the 
Bench,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
having  charge  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  city 
of  New  York ;  and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  "Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety." He  was  a  Commissioner  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York  to  the  General  Assembly  which 
met  at  Saratoga,  in  May,  1883. 

His  private  and  social  life  has  been  marked  by 
sincerity,  simplicity  of  manners,  warm  and  constant 
friendships,  and  active  sympathy  with  charifcible  and 
religious  concerns.  His  manner  on  the  Bench  has 
never  been  wanting  in  courtesy,  and  that  "  patience 
and  gravity  of  hearing ' '  which  has  been  said  to  b*e  an 
essential  part  of  justice.  His  natural  temperament  is 
averse  to  extremes,  and  in  his  administration  of  justice 
he  seems  to  have  borne  in  mind  what  Bacon  says 
of  Judicature:  "Where  the  wine  press  is  hard 
wrought,  it  yields  a  harsh  wine  that  tastes  of  the 
grape  stones. "  His  judicial  course  has  been  charac- 
terized by  learning,  impartiality  and  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  the  law  and  equity  of  the  cases  brought 
before  him.  His  written  opinions  are,  in  style,  clear, 
and  in  reasoning,  cogent  and  comprehensive.  Not 
unfrequently,  where  appeals  have  been  taken  from 
his  decisions,  the  Appellate  Court  has  adopted,  in  hmc 
reiin,  his  opinions  as  its  own.  Since  his  assignment  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  large  jjart  of  its  equity  business 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  come  before  him.  To 
have  filled  all  the  offices  with  which  he  has  been  in- 
trusted by  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  distrust,  and  especially  to  have  dis- 
charged in  so  clear  a  manner  his  high  judicial  func- 
tions, to  the  general  sati.sfaction  of  the  Bar  and  the 
public,  in  a  great  city,  whose  citizens,  selecting  their 
own  magistrates,  elected  him  to  its  highest  court 
when  the  political  party  to  which  he  belonged  was  in 
a  large  minority,  must  be  taken  as  no  light  confirma- 
tion of  his  many  titles  to  the  honor  and  esteem  with 
which  his  career  has  been  attended. 

Vedder,  Charles  Stuart,  D.  D.,  is  the  son  of 
Albert  A.  and  Susan  (Fulton)  Vedder,  and  was  born 
in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  October  7th,  1826.  Having 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1851,  he  remained 
there  as  Tutor  for  one  year.  He  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  October,  ISliO, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Charleston  Presbytery, 
in  April,  1861.  He  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Summerville,  S.  C,  in  the  same  year,  and 
remained  there  until  November,  1866,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  French  Protestant  (Huguenot)  Church, 
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of  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  of  which  he  is  still  the  pastor.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
New  York  University,  and  from  Charleston  College 
in  1876. 

Dr.  Vedder  is  a  man  of  varied  gifts,  wide  and  accn- 
rate  scholarsliip,  and  elegant  cultnre.  Cherishing  a 
prcferenee  for  historical  and  literary,  rather  than 
philosophical  studies,  he  has  kept  abreast  of  the  age 
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in  his  chosen  departments  of  learning;  and  liis  ample 
stores  of  knowledge  are  always  at  his  command, 
either  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  or  in  the 
social  circle.  His  sermons  are  carefully  prepared, 
original  and  fresh  in  matter,  polished  and  often  bril- 
liant in  style,  impressive  and  eloquent  in  delivery. 
Dr.  Vedder  never  uses  a  manuscript.  Of  a  fine  poetic 
sensibility,  and  marvelous  facility  in  versification, 
he  has  produced  many  charming  lyrics  that  have  been 
favorably  received.  His  warm,  sympathetic  nature, 
his  genial  humor,  his  broad  charity,  his  rare  conver- 
sational powers,  and  his  passionate  fondness  for 
children,  have  made  him  the  favorite  of  all  classes  in 
the  community,  as  well  as  the  admired  and  beloved 
pastor.  His  noble  public  spirit  has  ever  generously 
responded  to  the  frequent  calls  for  his  valuable  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  education  or  temperance,  and  of 
philanthrophy.  The  amiable  and  gentle  virtues  for 
which  his  character  is  most  conspicuous  are  allied 
with  great  independence,  dignity  and  manliness. 

Venable,  Charles  Scott,  LL.  D.,  was  born  at 
Long  wood,  in  Prince  Edward  county,  Va.,  April 
lllth,  1827.  He  graduated  at  Hamijden-Sidney  Col- 
lege in  1842,  remained  another  year  as  a  resident 
graduate,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  studies, 


and  in  1843  was  appointed  Tutor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  college,  the  duties  of  which  oflSce  he  performed 
for  two  years,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  the  study 
of  law.  In  1846  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Matliematics  and  Astronomy  at  Hampden-Sidney, 
which  position  he  held  for  more  than  ten  years. 
The  session  of  1847-48  he  spent  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  in  the  study  of  Mi.xed  Mathematics  and 
Engineering,  and  established  for  himself  a  rej)utation 
for  Mathematical  ability  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
of  that  Institution.  In  1852  he  went  abroad  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  foreign  Universities. 
From  January,  1856,  for  one  year,  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  Phj'sics  and  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Georgia.  In  January,  1858,  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
Matliematics  and  Astronomy  in  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  department 
with  marked  ability  and  success.  In  1865  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Virginia,  where  he  now  is,  every  day  adding  to  his 
reputation  as  a  learned  mathematician,  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  a  teacher  of  extraordinary  ability 
and  t.act,  and  the  encourager  of  all  that  is  good  and 
lionorable  among  men. 
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Professor  Venable  was  one  of  the  five  commis- 
sioners, under  Professor  Steplien  .Alexander,  of  Prince- 
ton, appointed,  in  1860,  to  visit  Labrador  and  observe 
the  solar  eclip.se  of  that  year.  In  1874  he  was  ap- 
pointed visitor  to  the  Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  in 
Albemarle  county,  Va. ,and  still  continues  to  serve 
that  Institution  of  beneficence  with  the  most  Inter- 
ested zeal.  He  has  published  several  mathematical 
works,  which  are  recognized  as  of  very  great  merit. 
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He  has  been  an  active  and  usefal  elder  in  the  Pres- 
.hyterian  Church  at  Cliarlottesville,  since  1878,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  which 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  1880.  Professor  Venable's  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  heart  fit  him  admirably  for  the  po- 
sition which  he  holds.  He  is  a  model  college  officer. 
His  dignity  of  deportment,  his  love  for  young  men  and 
sympathy  with  them,  are  very  marked,  and  render 
him  very  attractive  to  his  pupils.  In  all  things  he  is 
straightforward  and  honest.  He  is  not  simply  a 
learned  and  accomplished  mathematician,  but  a 
scholar  of  varied  and  extensive  acquirements;  a  man 
of  broad  views,  great  public  spirit,  and  active  and 
enlightened  sympathies. 

Venable,  Rev.  Henry  Isaac,  was  born  m  Shelby 
county,  Kentucky,  June  28th,  1811.  He  graduated 
at  Centre  College  in  1830;  at  Union  Tlieological  Sem- 
inary, Virginia,  in  1834,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
licensed  by  West  Hanover  Presbytery.  In  1834  he 
sailed  as  a  missionary  for  Zulu  Land,  in  South  Africa, 
where  he  labored,  with  great  earnestness  and  self- 
denial,  until  he  was  driven  from  his  field  by  war, 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  in  March, 
1839.  He  supplied  the  Church  at  Paris,  Illinois,  from 
October  1st,  1839,  until  December  1st,  1841.  At  the 
latter  date  he  founded  the  Edgar  Female  Academy, 
at  Paris.  He  was  stated  supply  at  Charleston,  Illi- 
nois, from  1853  to  1856 ;  then  of  Oakland  Church, 
from  April  1st,  1856,  to  May  1st,  1860,  at  which  date 
he  was  installed  its  pastor,  and  continued  so  until 
1865.  After  this  he  supplied  the  Church  at  Newton, 
Illinois,  then  Carlisle  and  Claiborne  churches,  and 
York  Church,  all  iu  Illinois.  In  1870  he  became  Prin- 
cipal of  Edgar  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Paris,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  a  .short  time  before  his  death.  May 
'22d,  1878.  Mr.  Venable  was  a  truly  godly  man,  an 
earnest  and  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  true  and 


faithful  fiaend,  universally  esteemed  and  loved  by  his 
brethren. 

Vermilion  Institute.  A  Presbyterial  Academy 
at  Hayesville,  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  founded  in 
1846;  donated  to  the  Presbytery  of  Richland  in  1849. 
The  Presbyteries  of  Woosterand  Coshocton  afterwards 
took  part  in  its  support  and  management.  After  the 
reunion,  in  1870,  it  belonged  to  Wooster  Presbytery 
alone,  until,  in  1875,  when,  on  account  of  various  dif- 
ficulties, it  was  sold  to  the  citizens  of  Hayesville. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Colmery,  d.d.,  the  Rev.  Sanders 
Diefendorf,  D.D.,  and  Professor  A.  F.  Ross,  ll.d., 
were  successively  Principals  of  Vermilion.  John 
Simpson,  PH.D,  was  for  many  years  a  valued  In- 
structor in  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Davis  wius  for  several  years  Pro- 
fessor of  Languages.  The  school  will  ever  be  as.soci- 
ated  most  closely  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Diefendorf, 
who  presided  over  it  nearly  all  the  time  it  was  a 
Presbyterial  Academy.  Before  the  opening  of  Wooster 
University,  in  1870,  Vermilion  served  as  a  college  for 
many  of  the  O.  S.  Presbyterians  in  Ohio.  It  had  a 
large  p.atronage,  over  two  hundred  students  being  iu 
attendance  for  several  years,  and  it  wiis  eminently' 
useful.  Students  who  went  there  avowed  infidels  or 
utterly  Ciireless  about  eternal  things,  because  they 
came  from  irreligious  families,  were  converted  to  the 
faith  and  entered  the  gospel  ministry.  Down  to 
1875,  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  Hayesville  stu- 
dents had  become  ministers  of  Christ.  Some  of  them 
are  occupying  prominent  positions  in  the  Church, 
and  several  have  been  eflicient  missionaries  in  foreign 
lauds.  Both  .sexes  were  received  on  an  equality  from 
the  beginning.  And  the  number  of  Christian  wives 
and  mothers  and  lady  teachers,  at  home  and  on  mis- 
sion fields,  who  received  their  inspiration  and  spiritual 
impulse  at  "  Old  Vermilion"  is  quite  large. 
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Waddel,  James,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Newry,  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  in  July,  1739.  His  parents 
migrated  to  America  in  his  infancy,  and  settled  iu 
the  Southeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  on  White 
Clay  Creek.  As  a  student  in  the  school  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Finley,  at  Nottingham,  he  enjoyed  excellent  advan- 
tages for  both  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  Such 
was  his  proficiency,  e-speciallj'  in  the  classics,  that 
Dr.  Finley  took  him  at  an  early  age  to  be  his  assist- 
ant. Afterward  he  was,  for  a  year  or  more,  an  as- 
sistant inthe  celebrated  school  of  Rev.  Robert  Smith, 
D.  D.,  at  Pequea,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.  Traveling 
South,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Davies,  in  Hanover  county,  Va. ,  and,  though  having 
been  studying  medicine  before  this,  was  persuaded 


l)y  Mr.  Davies  to  abandon  it  and  enter  the  ministry. 
He  studied  theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Todd,  of  Louisa  county,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel,  April  2d,  1761,  by  the  (Old)  Pres- 
bytery of  Hanover. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1762,  Mr.  Waddell  accepted 
a  call  from  the  churches  of  Lancaster  and  Northum- 
berland, Va.,  and  on  the  16th  of  .Tune  he  was  or- 
dained at  Prince  Edward.  The  ill  etfect  of  the  cli- 
mate upon  his  health,  in  connection  with  the  inroads 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  led  him,  about  the  year 
1776,  to  resign  his  charge  and  remove  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Shenandoah.  On  May  1st,  1776,  he  received 
a  call  from  Tinkling  Spring  Church,  in  Augusta. 
Forsome  time  his  labors  were  confined  to  this  Church, 
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but  afterward  they  were  shared  by  the  congregation 
at  Staunton.  In  1785  he  removed  to  an  estate  which 
he  had  purchased  at  the  Eastern  base  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  He  preached  in  several  churches  in  the 
neighborliood,  and  also  became,  for  the  fourtli  time, 
a  cliissical  teacher,  and  received  pupils  in  his  own 
house. 

Some  time  after  his  removal  to  Louisa,  Dr.Waddel 
was  overtiiken  with  the  calamity  of  blindness,  but  he 
continued  to  preach,  availing  himself,  in  his  prepara- 
tions, of  the  assistance  of  different  members  of  his 
family,  in  finding  the  text,  consulting  tlie  commen- 
taries, etc.,  and  the  effect  of  his  {ireaching  was  not  a 
little  heightened  by  the  fact  that  he  was  seen  to  be 
spealiing  in  total  darkness.  His  latter  days  were 
eminently  serene  and  happy.  Before  his  decease  he 
gave  orders  that  all  his  manuscripts  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  that  his  funeral  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  most  simple  manner,  and  that  his  body 
should  be  borue  to  the  grave  by  his  own  servants. 
His  death-,  which  was  a  bright  scene  of  Christian 
triumph,  occurred  on  the  17th  of  September,  1805. 

Most  persons  are  familiar  with  the  glowing  de- 
scription given  of  Dr.  Waddel's  preaching  by  William 
Wirt,  in  the  British  Sj))/.  He  was  peculiarly  elo- 
quent and  impressive,  and  greatly  admired  by  the 
iutelligent  and  refined.  James  Barbour,  Governor 
of  Virginia,  told  an  eminent  physician  in  Philadel- 
phia, that  Dr.  Waddel,  whose  pupil  he  had  been, 
had  spoiled  him  in  regard  to  hearing  other  preachers. 

"Waddell,  John  Ne-wton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  young- 
est son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Waddel,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  born  April  2d,  1812,  at  Willington,  S.  C.  He 
prepared  for  the  University  of  Georgia,  at  Athens, 
Ga.,  and  graduated  in  that  Institution,  August  5th, 
1829.  He  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1839, 
in  Green  county,  Ala. ;  Wiis  taken  under  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Tuskaloosa,  in  the  same  year;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  September 
15th,  1841;  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
TombecldJee,  September  23d,  1843.  He  was  first 
settled  as  preacher  at  Mount  Hermon,  Smith  county, 
Miss. ;  then  at  Mount  Moriah,  Newton  county,  Miss., 
alternating  with  Montro.se,  Miss.  This  continued 
until  1848,  when,  removing  to  Oxford,  Miss.,  he  sup- 
plied the  church  there  in  conjunction  with  Hopewell 
Church,  near  Oxford.  Here  he  continued  until  1857. 
He  then  supplied  LaGrange  Church,  where  he  was 
associated  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Gray.  After  acting  as 
agent  of  Synod  of  Alabama  for  establishing  the 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Tuskeegee,  Ala.,  he  supplied 
Oxford  Church  again,  from  1865  to  1872,  partly  with 
Hopewell  Church.  In  1874  he  removed  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  supplied,  as  his  last  charge,  Lauderdale 
Street  Church  until  1879. 

Dr.  Waddell 's  work  has  been  largely  connected  with 

literary  institutions,   in  all  of  which  he  has  won  a 

high  reputiition.      He  taught  the  academy  from  1830 

to  1834,  at  Willington,  S.  C,    and  taught  another 
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academy  from  1842  to  1848,  at  Montrose,  Miss.  He 
was  then  elected  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  where  he  ser\-ed  until 
1857.  He  was  then  called  to  La  Grange  Synodical 
College,  as  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  serving 
as  such  until  1860,  when  he  was  made  President  of 
the  same  college,  which  office  he  held  until  the  college 
was  closed  by  the  war.  In  1865,  called  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  as  Chancellor,  he  served  in  this 
capacity  until  1874.  Resigning  to  accept  the  Secretary- 
ship of  Education  of  the  Southern  Church,  he  served 
in  this  office  until  1879,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University.     He  is  still  occupying  this  position. 

Dr.  Waddell  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  in  its  meet- 
ing at  Baltimore,  in  1868.  His  whole  ministry  has 
been  one  of  great  activity  and  widely  extended  use- 
fulness. Blessed  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
until  within  the  last  few  years  with  tine  health,  he 
has  done  an  unusual  amount  of  service  in  all  his  dif- 
ferent charges.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  always  evangeli- 
cal, instructive  and  attractive.  He  is  eminently  con- 
servative in  all  his  doctrinal  views,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  representative  man  of  the  Southern 
Church.  It  is,  however,  as  an  educator  that  he  has 
won  his  widest  reputation.  Much  of  his  life  has  been 
spent  in  this  department  of  work.  In  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  and  in  the  government  of  collegiate 
institutions  he  seems  to  have  inherited  the  genius  of 
his  distinguished  father.  Eminently  wise  iu  coun- 
sel, judicious  and  practical  iuall  his  methods,  he  has 
never  failed  to  secure  the  respect,  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  young  men  in  all  the  institutions  of  educa- 
tion with  which  he  has  been  connected.  There  is 
probably  no  man  in  all  the  Southern  Church  who 
could  be  placed  before  him  in  this  respect.  Nor  are 
there  many  in  all  the  country  who  to  an  equal  de- 
gree possess  those  high  qualities  of  thorough  scholar- 
ship, practical  wisdom,  good  sense,  firmness  and  affa- 
bility which  make  the  popular  and  efficient  college 
president. 

Waddell,  Moses,  D.  D.,  was  of  Irish  parentage. 
He  was  born  in  Rowan  (now  Iredell)  county,  N.  C, 
July  29th,  1770,  He  received  his  academic  education 
at  a  school  which  was  opened  in  the  neighborhood 
under  the  name  of  Clio's  Nursery.  He  was  engaged 
in  teaching  from  1784  to  1788,  at  several  places  in 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  He  graduated  at  Hamp-  . 
den-Sidney  College  in  1791;  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Hanover  Presbytery,  of  Virginia,  to  preach.  May 
12th,  1792.  In  1793  or  1794  he  opened  a  school  in 
Columbia  county,  6a.,  and  in  1801  a  school  in 
Vienna,  Abbeville  District,  S.  C.  Here  he  remained 
until  1804,  when  he  removed  to  Willington,  a  country- 
seat  of  his  own  establishment,  about  six  miles  south 
of  Vienna.  In  1818  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  in  May,  1819,  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  this  office.    Under  his  administra- 
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tion  the  Institution  attained  a  measure  of  prosperity 
altogether  unequaled  in  its  previous  history.  Here 
he  remained  until  August,  1829,  when  he  resigned 
his  place,  and  in  February  following  he  returned  to 
Willington.  This  was  the  dose  of  a  course  of  pre- 
ceptorial hiljors  that  had  continued  forty-live  years. 
His  labors  in  the  ministry  continued  six  or  seven 
years  longer.  Dr.  Waddell  closed  his  pre-eminently 
useful  life,  July  21st,  1840.  His  character,  as  a 
Christian,  ■was  une.xceptionable.  His  piety  hurned 
with  a  steady  flame.  He  was  active  and  constant  in 
the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties,  and  he  shrunk 
from  no  labor  which  his  ecclesiastical  relations  im- 
posed upon  him.  "  He  discharged, "  says  the  Hon. 
J.  C.  Calhoun,  "punctually  and  faithfully  the  various 
duties  attached  to  all  his  private  relations.  He  was 
sociable  and  amiable,  but  nut  without  a  due  mixture 
of  sternness  and  firmness.  As  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  he  was  pious,  zealous,  and  well  versed  in 
theology  generally.  His  style  of  preaching  was  plain, 
simple,  earnest.  He  addressed  himself  much  more 
to  the  understanding  than  to  the  imagination  or 
passions.    As  a  teacher  he  stands  almost  unrivaled." 

Waddle,  Rev.  John,  was  horn  July  4th,  18:?7, 
in  Ohio  county.  West  Virginia.  After  graduating  at 
Franklin  College  (New  Athens,  Ohio),  in  1858,  and 
at  the  Allegheny  (U.  P.)  Theological  Seminary,  in 
1862,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Decatur,  Ohio,  in  1863. 
In  1869  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Kirkwood,  Illinois,  where  he 
labored,  with  great  profit  to  the  church,  and  holding 
a  very  higli  place  in  the  esteem  of  tlie  comniimity, 
until  August,  1876,  when  he  resigned  the  charge  of 
this  church  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Churcli 
of  Knoxville,  Illinois,  in  the  Peoria  Presbytery.  This 
church  Mr.  AVaddle  continues  to  serve,  with  great 
acceptance  and  profit. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Waddle  is  clear,  concise,  forc- 
ible, direct,  scriptural,  orthodox  and  esiiecially  spir- 
itual. Never  resorting  to  the  sensational  to  attract  or 
interest,  he  always  comes  to  the  pulpit  with  some- 
thing fresh  and  instructive,  which  attracts  to  hold. 
His  delivery  is  always  impressive,  though  varying 
greatly  with  the  character  of  his  theme.  Sometimes 
unimpassioned  and  quiet,  but  more  frequently  with 
.  considerable  action,  unconsciously  using  the  arts  of 
the  elocutionist,  and  sometimes,  especially  when  he 
speaks  without  notes,  he  becomes  somewhat  dramatic, 
when  he  sways  an  audience  with  great  power.  He  is 
considered  one  of  the  leading  pulpit  orators  of  Central 
Illinois.  As  a  pastor,  Mr.  W^iddle  is  best  estimated 
by  the  uniform  personal  attachment  of  his  people. 

"Wadswortli,  Charles,  D.  D.,  son  of  Henry 
and  Mary  Ann  (Bradley)  Wadsworth,  was  born  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  May  8th,  1814;  graduated  from 
Union  College,  New  York,  1837;  after  his  graduation, 
taught  one  year  in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. ;  spent  two 
years,    1838-1840,     in     Princeton     Seminary;    was 


licensed  by  Troy  Presbytery,  Octoher  23d,  1840;  was 
ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery,  February  17th, 
1842,  and  on  the  same  day  installed  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  from  which,  after 
eight  years  of  brilliant  and  most  successful  pulpit 
service,  he  was  released,  March  5th,  1850.  From 
March  20th,  1850,  to  April  3d,  1862,  he  was,  with 
great  popularity  and  efi'ectiveness,  pastor  of  the  Arch 
Street  Church,  Philadelphia.  He  wiis  installed  No- 
vember 5th,  1862,  over  Calvary  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  and  after  it  had  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  his  labors,  he  Wiis  released,  Novem- 
ber l.',th,  1869.  He  was  installed  December  19th, 
1869,  pastor  of  the  Third  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
Philadelphia.  In  1873  this  church  united  with  the 
Western  Preshjterian  Church,  under  the  new  name 
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of  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church.  The  court 
having  decided  that  this  church  could  not  hold  the 
church  property  of  the  Third  Reformed  Church,  in 
February,  1878,  Immanuel  Church  was  united  with 
the  Clinton  Street  Church,  under  the  name  of  the 
Clinton  Street  Immanuel  Church,  and  Dr.  Wads- 
worth  was  installed  its  pastor,  March  25th,  1879,  con- 
tinuing to  be  so  until  his  death,  April  1st,  1882.  Dr. 
Wadsworth  was  gifted  with  a  brilliant  and  inex- 
haustible imagination,  great  pathos  of  tone  and  earn- 
estness of  manner,  a  power  of  presenting  gospel 
truth  in  a  wonderfully  fresh  and  impressive  manner. 
For  a  long  course  of  years  the  large  churches  in 
which  he  preached  were  densel}'  packed  with  eager 
hearers.  In  private  life  he  was  ordinarily  shy, 
diffident  and  reserved,  but  among  his  special  friends, 
was  cordial,  frank,  and  often  full  of  humor. 
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Wagner,  General  Louis,  a  prominent  and 
active  elder  of  the  JIarket  Square  Presl)yteriaa 
Church,  Uermantown,  Pa.,  and  the  efficient  Super- 
intendent of  its  Sabbath  school,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Giessen,  Germany,  August  4  th,  1838.  He 
accompanied  his  parents  to  this  country  in  his  boy- 
hood, and  learned  the  business  of  lithographic  print- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  which  he  continued  until  1861. 
At  present  he  is  engaged  in  the  insurance  business. 
General  Wagner  was  a  member  of  the  City  Coun(-ils, 
1867-73,  and  wa-s  President  of  the  Common  Council, 
1869-70.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Education,  1870-73.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Almshouse.  He  has 
always  been  deeply  interested  in  movements  looking 
to  moral  reform,  and  has  been  specially  active  and 
prominent  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Temperance  cause. 
By  his  natural  ability,  indomitable  perseverance  and 
strict  integrity,  he  has  won,  in  a  high  degree,  public 
confidence  and  esteem. 

Waith,  Rev.  William,  was  born  in  Hereford- 
shire, England,  .\.pril  17th,  1796;  became  an  attorney 
in  London;  emigrated  to  America  in  1832,  and  spent 
a  few  years  in  secular  business.  On  September  6th, 
1837,  he  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  Buflalo  Pres- 
bytery. He  ministered  successively  to  a  Church  in 
Burton,  in  Napoli,  in  Ellington,  in  Silver  Creek,  and 
in  Ripley,  in  which  last  field  he  died  in  the  midst 
of  his  labors,  June  4th,  1860.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
failing warmth  and  generosity,  approachable,  kind 
and  charitable  to  the  lowliest  .sons  of  grief;  frank  and 
fearl&ss,  without  a  particle  of  harshness  or  rancor;  a 
determined  foe  to  oppression  in  all  its  forms;  a  fast 
friend,  ever  bright  and  cheerful,  full  of  hope;  a  good 
preacher,  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian,  without  big- 
otry; a  laborious  and  faithful  pastor. 

Wales,  Rev.  Eleazer,  settled  at  Crosswicks,  or 
Crossweeksung,  soon  after  1730,  but  obtained  leave 
from  Philadelphia  Presbytery  to  resign  the  charge, 
September  19th,  1734,  on  account  of  inadequacy  of 
support.  He  wa.s  called  to  Millstone,  September  19th, 
1735,  and  joined  East  Jersey  Presbytery,  within  the 
bounds  of  which  it  lay.  Mr.  Wales  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  New  Brunswick  Presbyter}'.  He  is 
mentioned  incidentally,  once  or  twice,  in  Whitefield's 
Journal,  as  having  come  to  Amwell  and  New  Bruns- 
wick to  meet  him.  His  name  is  also  seen  in  Brainerd's 
Diary,  among  the  contributors  to  the  support  of  his 
mission.     He  died  in  1749. 

Walker,  Rev.  Richard,  son  of  Richard  and 
Sarah  (Henderson)  Walker,  was  born  in  West  Nant- 
meal  Township,  Chester  county,  Pa. ,  May  l.st,  181'2. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  and  practiced 
it  until  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  ministry. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  was  received,  on  profes- 
sion of  his  faith,  to  the  communion  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Brandywine  Manor,  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  Rev.  J.  N.  C.  Grier,  D.  D.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  the  Hopewell  Academy,  and 


then  continued  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  .John  M.  Dickey,  d.d.,  at  Oxford,  Pa.,  for  about 
one  year.  He  entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  1839, 
and  spent  two  years  in  study  there;  was  licensed  by 
the  Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  8th, 
1841;  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  at  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  April  '21st,  1842;  was  sbited  supply  of  the 
Womelsdorf  Church,  Pa.,  1842;  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Allentown  and  Catasauqua  churches.  Pa., 
May  31st,  1844,  and  released,  January  11th,  1859. 
He  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  to  take  charge  of  a 
projected  church  on  Tioga  street,  where  he  labored  as 
stated  supply  for  three  years,  during  which  the 
church  was  organized  and  a  church  edifice  erected 
for  its  accommodation.  He  then  returned  to  Allen- 
town,  where  he  taught  a  private  school  for  several 
years.  In  1867  he  labored  in  the  mountains,  near 
Alburtis,  Pa. ,  where  over  thirty  souls  were  converted. 
These  became  the  nucleus  around  which  the  Lock 
Ridge  Church  was  afterwards  formed.  He  continued 
to  preach  in  Alburtis  most  of  the  time,  and  occa- 
sionally in  other  churches,  until  1870,  when  he  was 
invited  to  devote  all  his  time  to  Lock  Ridge.  Under 
his  ministry  the  church  at  Lock  Ridge  was  organized 
and  a  house  of  worship  erected.  For  eight  years  he 
preached  to  that  people  every  Sabbath,  making,  in 
all,  ten  years  of  service  among  them,  with  little  pe- 
cuniary reward,  but  to  the  salvation  of  many  souls. 
This  was  his  last  field  of  active  labor.  He  was  an 
earnest  man,  of  thorough  integrity  and  of  fine  Chris- 
tian character.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  May  10th,  1SS2. 

Wallace,  Dr.  Benjamin  J.,  was  born  in  Erie, 
Pa.,  June  10th,  1810.  He  made  a  profession  of  re- 
ligion in  his  twelfth  year.  In  1827,  after  trying  law 
and  clerkship,  he  entered  West  Point  as  a  military 
cadet,  but  believing  himself  called  to  a  higher  ser- 
vice, he  left  West  Point  and  studied  theology  in 
Princeton  Seminary.  Here  he  felt  himself  at  home. 
In  1834  he  was  settled  in  Russellville,  Ky.  In  1837 
he  was  installed  over  the  Church  in  York,  Pa.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Languages  in  New- 
ark College,  Del.  In  1852  he  was  selected  as  editor 
of  the  Presbi/terimi  Qiiartcrhj  Review.  He  died  July 
25th,  1862. 

Dr.  Wallace's  style,  both  as  a  preacher  and  reviewer, 
was  characterized  by  great  vivacity  and  freshness. 
He  was  very  active  in  ecclesiastical  aftairs.  His  last 
words  were,  "I  move  into  the  light." 

Wallace,  Charles  Clark,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  June  3d,  1832,  and  was  the 
third  child  of  William  and  Anna  (Clark)  Wallace. 
He  graduated  from  the  New  York  University  in  1853, 
and  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  18.56;  was 
licensed  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  Ai)ril 
9th,  1853,  and  was  by  the  same  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Union  Presbyterian  Church,  Tremont, 
N.  Y.,  June  4th,  1856,  then  a  new  enterprise  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city;  October  Uth,  1860,  accepted  a 
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call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  aud  was  settled  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Elizabeth,  February  1st,  1864;  resigned  to 
become  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Placerville,  California.  After  a  successful  pastorate 
and  the  erection  of  a  new  house  of  worship,  returned 
East,  March  1st,  1868. 

Dr.  Wallace  is  the  author  of  several  printed  ser- 
mons, which  have  had  extensive  circulation,  among 
which  is  "  Positiveness  in  Preaching,"  delivered  as 
the  retiring  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 
He  is  also  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  religious 
press.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  always  sound,  sensible 
and  earnest;  as  a  pastor,  faithful  and  atfeotionate ;  as 
a  presiding  offi(-er,  dignified,  discriminating  aud 
decided,  and  in  all  relations  a  Christian  gentleman. 

"Wallace,  Rev.  J.  Albert,  is  the  eighth  of 
twelve  children  of  Rev.  Benjamin  and  Mary  (.A.uder- 
son)  Wallace,  and  was  born  at  Soddy,  Hamilton 
county,  Tenu.,  January  16th,  1846.  Graduated  at 
King  College,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  1871,  and  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Va.,  1874.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  Knoxville  Presbytery  at  Athens,  Tenn., 
1873,  and  ordained  by  Holston  Presbytery,  Synod  of 
Nashville,  April,  1874.  He  was  stated  supply  to 
Jonesboro'  and  Johnson  City  churches  from  June, 
1874  to  June,  1876.  Served,  in  the  same  capacity. 
Mossy  Creek  Church,  from  June,  1876,  to  June,  1879. 
From  that  position  he  was  called  to  the  Professorship 
of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  in  King  College, 
Bristol,  Tenn.,  which  he  still  occupies,  supplying  at 
the  same  time,  as  stated  supply,  Greenspriug  Church, 
Va.,  and  Arcadia  Church,  Tenn.,  having  supplied 
the  Blountville  Church  the  first  two  years  of  his 
Professorship,  instead  of  Greenspring.  He  is  a  very 
attractive  preacher.  His  preaching  is  highly  evan- 
gelical and  practical,  his  style  lucid  aud  yet  ornate, 
and  his  delivery  graceful  and  impassioned. 

Wallace,  Rev.  John,  the  son  of  Charles  and  Ann 
(Truman)  Wallace,  was  born  near  the  Gap,  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.,  October  1st,  1791.  He  was  self-educated, 
both  in  regard  to  his  classical  attainments  and  the- 
ology. He  was  licensed  by  New  Castle  Presbytery, 
and  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  in  1832,  and 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Pequea  Church  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.  This  was  his  only  charge.  He  labored 
faithfully  among  this  people.  He  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  his  ministerial  brethren,  and  was  known 
throughout  the  whole  region  of  his  labors  as  an  emi- 
nently good  and  faithful  man. 

Wallace,  Rev.  Marcus  Jediah,  was  born 
June  litth,  1819,  in  Cabarrus  county,  N.  C.  Gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1849,  and  at 
Princeton  Seminary  in  1852.  He  w;is  licensed  by 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  April  28th,  1852.  He 
began  his  ministry  in  Texas,  where  he  preached  two 
years,  from  January,  1853,  to  January,  1855,  as  supply 
to  the  churches  of  Jefferson  and  Hickory  Hill,  having 
been  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of 


Eastern  Texas,  April  4th,  1853,  at  Church  Hill,  Rusk 
county,  Te.xas.  Next  he  sujiplied  Hickory  Hill  and 
Smyrna  churches,  from  January,  1855,  to  January, 
1860,  when  he  moved  to  his  last  and  longest  field  of 
labor,  and  became  supply  of  Marlbrook  and  Green- 
wood (now  Hope]  churches,  in  Ouachita  Presbytery, 
Arkansas.  Here  he  labored  assiduously  and  faithfully 
for  more  than  eighteen  years,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  June  21st,  1878,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  no  fear  of  death,  but  during  his  sick- 
ness often  expressed  a  wish  to  live  longer,  so  that  he 
might  do  something  more  for  the  Master.  But  his 
work  was  done,  and  well  done.  He  was  an  honest, 
earnest,  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel,  a  firm  and 
devoted  friend,  true  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Wallace,  Rev.  Matthe^w  G-.,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College  in  1795;  studied  theology  with  the 
Rev.  Nathan  Grier,  of  Brandy  wine  Manor,  Pa.,  and 
removed  immediately  to  Ohio.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
among  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers  who  settled 
in  Ohio.  About  the  year  1802  he  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cincinnati,  which 
had  been  founded  in  1790,  by  Rev.  Da\'id  Rice.  After- 
wards he  preached  at  Springfield,  Hamilton,  and 
other  places  in  Ohio.  ■  He  was  in  the  ministry  nearly 
sixty  years,  and  in  the  latter  irart  of  his  life  resided 
in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  without  charge,  where  he  died 
August  12th,  1854. 

Wallace,  Robert,  Sr.,  was  born  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  in  1733 ;  came  to  America  at  eighteen  years 
of  age;  settled  and  married  in  the  State  of  Delaware; 
moved  to  Ohio  in  1801,  aud  died  in  1828,  in  the 
ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  elected  to  the 
eldership  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Cin- 
cinnati, July  10th,  1817,  and  held  the  office  till  his 
death.  He  was  an  exemplary  Christian.  A  zealous 
patriot  in  the  Revolution,  he  was  sometimes  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  and  received 
his  approbation  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Wallace,  Robert  Howard,  D.  D.,  was  born 
in  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  November  12th,  1796.  His 
parents  were  members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  which  he  connected  himself  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  In  1821  he  removed  his  church  rela- 
tions to  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  Neeley- 
town,  N.  Y.  His  education,  ordinary  and  classical, 
was  very  complete,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Dr. 
McJimpsey  of  Montgomery  Academy,  with  whom  he 
also  .studied  theology.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
September  15th,  1824.  By  solicitation  of  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  he  went  on  a  hor.sel)ack  mission  of  explora- 
tion as  far  west,  by  way  of  Buffalo,  as  Detroit,  the 
limit  of  civilization  at  that  time  in  that  direction. 
Returning  to  his  native  State,  he  wjia  installed, 
October  6th,  1825,  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Little 
Britain  and  Caledonia,  his  only  charge,  where  he 
was  eminently  successful,  and  where  he  remained 
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until  his  death,  February  9th,  1868.  In  1836  his 
son.  Rev.  R.  Howard  Wallace,  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  pastorate,  soon  after  which  the  church 
and  pastors  changed  their  relation  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Dr.  Wallace  Wiis  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  his  Denomination.  Poor  health  and  con- 
stitutional modesty  led  him  to  shrink  from  publicity. 
He  was  eminently  manly,  courteous  and  affectionate. 
A  clear,  logical,  vigorous  .sermonizcr  and  thinker,  he 
was  always  effective.  His  style  was  terse  and  chaste, 
a  mingling  of  the  doctrinal,  practical  and  pathetic. 
His  manner  was  very  impressive.  As  a  pastor,  he 
was  peculiarly  judicious,  faithful  and  sympathetic. 

"Wallace,  Rev.  Robert  Howard,  only  son  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Wallace,  l).  D. ,  was  born  in  Little 
Britain,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  December  20th,  1828. 
His  father  was  the  pastor,  for  forty-four  years,  of  the 
Old  Scotch  Church  in  that  place.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  with  the  highest  honors, 
in  18.50,  and  studied  theology  partly  with  his  father 
and  partly  in  the  Associate  Reformea  Theological 
Seminary  at  Xewburgh,  N.  Y.  After  spending  a  year 
or  two  in  agricultural  pursuits,  for  recruiting  his 
health,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  A.  R.  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  in  May,-  18.54,  after  which  he 
spent  an  efficient  i)a.storate  of  two  years  with  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbj^erian  Church  of  Spring- 
field, N.  Y.  In  1856  he  was  invited  to  act  as  colleague 
with  his  father,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  health 
of  the  latter,  and  was  subsequently  installed.  Some 
time  previous  to  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1868,  both 
the  pastors,  with  the  churi'h,  transferred  their  relation 
(0  the  Presbyterian  Church.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Wallace  he  remained  in  full  charge  of  the  church 
until  January,  1883,  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years, 
father  and  son  spending  more  than  seventy  years  of 
labor  in  the  same  pulpit.  He  resigned  the  charge  on 
account  of  impaired  health,  from  overwork. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  mental 
vigor,  well  read  in  every  department  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  current  literature.  He  is  clear  and 
versatile  as  a  thinker,  a  strong,  logical  sermonizcr, 
with  a  shade  of  poetry  in  his  composition,  and  a  vein 
of  the  pathetic.  His  pulpit  manner  is  gr.aceful, 
earnest  and  impressive.  He  always  preaches  without 
manuscript.  The  true  marrow  of  the  gospel  pervades 
his  jjreaching,  and  God  has  blessed  it.  With  integrity 
of  character  he  possesses  (JDurtesy  of  manner  and  pe- 
culiar conversational  ability. 

Wallace,  Rev.  "William,  the  son  of  John  and 
Margaret  (.Vndersou)  Wallace,  was  born  in  Chester, 
coiintj%  Pa.,  March  17th,  1787.  He  finished  his  edu- 
cation at  Jefferson  College;  studied  theology  under  the 
direction  of  James  Hervey,  D.D.,  and  was  licensed  by 
Steuben\ille  Presbj'tery  in  the  Spring  of  1821.  As  a 
domestic  missionary  he  went  through  the  new  settle- 
ments of  Eiistern  Ohio,hunting  up  families  of  the  Pres- 
byterian order,  and  when  fiuding  one  or  more  such 
families  in  any  destitute  place,  he  would  give  out  an 


appointment  for  preaching,  and  in  this  way  was  in- 
strumental in  gathering  up  and  forming  nuclei  from 
which  have  arisen  some  of  our  more  prominent  con- 
gregations. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
Presbytery  which  organized  several  churches,  and 
j  among  them  the  churches  of  Nottingham  and  Free- 
port,  Ohio,  of  which  he  became  pastor  in  1822,  and 
continued  so  for  eighteen  years.  He  died  December 
18th,  1841.  He  was  a  man  of  ardent  piety  and  prac- 
tical worth.  He  was  faithful  and  successful  as  a  pastor. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  plain  and  textual,  his  sermons 
being  rather  expository  than  topical.  He  was  dili- 
gent in  his  attendance  upon  the  courts  of  the  Church. 

"Wallace,  Hon.  "William  A.,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 28th,  1827,  in  Huntingdon  county.  Pa.,  of 
Scotch-Irish  parentage,  Presbyterian  on  both  sides; 
received  an  academic  education,  studied  law,  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  soon  became  proficient  in  land  law,  ranked  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  and  has  been  successful  as  a 
lawyer  and  business  man.  Many  of  the  reported 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  point  out  his  ability 
and  influence  in  settling  principles  aflTecting  titles  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  was 
re-elected  1865,  1868,  1871  and  1874,  serving  con- 
tinuously from  January,  1863,  to  March,  1875.  He 
was  a  conservative  legislator.  Many  laws  now  upon 
the  Statute  Book  came  from  his  pen,  especially  in 
1874,  when  the  new  Constitution  required  appro- 
priate legislation.  He  was  foremost  in  that  necessary 
and  important  work.  One-third  of  the  statutes  of 
that  session  were  framed  by  him,  including  the  cor- 
poration, city  and  partnership  statutes.  In  1875  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  serving  a 
term  of  six  years  with  ability  and  usefulness  to  his 
State.  He  was  the  political  head  of  his  party  there. 
Against  his  will,  he  was  returned  to  the  State  Senate 
in  1882,  and  the  sessions  of  1883  were  marked  by  the 
work  of  his  hand  in  the  Arbitration  Statute,  and  the 
amendments  to  our  general  railroad  law,  making  it 
more  liberal  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The  pre- 
vention of  strikes  among  laboring  men  and  the  invi- 
tation of  foreign  capital  to  the  State  to  build  railroads 
were  the  purposes  of  these  two  statutes. 

After  the  4th  of  March,  1881,  he  became  interested 
in  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  Central  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he  is  now  the  head  of  a  large  railroad 
enterprise,  pushing  its  lines  into  Central  Pennsylva- 
nia and  .securing  competition  and  additional  trans- 
portation for  the  soft  coal  and  iron  ores  of  his  lo- 
cality. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  shown  himself  a  faithful  public 
servant,  an  able  constitutional  lawyer,  and  a  shrewd, 
energetic  and  successful  business  man.  In  private 
life,  and  in  a  large  circle  of  friends,  he  is  held  in 
high  esteem.  He  is  a  worshiper  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Clearfield ;  has  several  times  acted  as  one 
of  its  Trastees;  wa-s  <me  of  the  Building  Committee 
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when  the  large  new  church  edifice  was  erected,  and 
contributed  liberally  for  this  j)urpose. 

Waller,  Rev.  David  Jeivett,  was  born  in 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  January  16th,  1815.  After  gradu- 
ating at  AVilliams  College,  iu  1834,  he  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  took  a  regu- 
lar course.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Northumberland,  May  1st,  1839.  He  has  been  pas- 
tor at  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  1839-71;  stated  supplj'at  Ber- 
wick and  Brier  Creek,  1838-42;  and  inis.sionary, 
residing  at  Bloomsburg,  1871 — .  Mr.  "Waller  is  a 
gentleman  of  pleasing  address,  energy  of  character, 
and  decided  intellectual  ability.  As  a  preacher,  he 
is  clear,  logical  and  instructive.  He  has  been  Moder- 
ator of  the  Sjiiod  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  in  its 
judicatories  is  a  ready,  independent  and  forcible 
speaker. 

Wallis,  Rev.  James,  was  born  at  Sugar  Creek 
in  1762.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Liberty 
Hall,  in  Charlotte,  and  took  his  collegiate  course  at 
"Winnsborough,  S.  C.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  New  Providence  in  1793,  and  remained  in 
charge  of  the  same  congregation  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1819.  Besides  performing  his 
duties  as  a  minister,  he  was  for  several  years  at  tlie 
head  of  a  classical  school.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  from  1810  till  his 
death. 

■Walsh,  Rev.  Henry,  the  son  of  William  and 
Sarah  Walsh,  was  born  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  August 
.'jth,  1824.  He  wjis  for  a  time  a  student  at  Oglethorpe 
University,  Ga.,  went  through  the  regular  course  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  licensed 
by  Raritan  Presbytery  iu  1852.  He  was  pastor  of 
Carmel  and  Macedonia  churches,  N.  C,  and  Edmis- 
ton  Church,  Miss.,  all  of  which  he  served  faithfully 
and  acceptably.  His  death  occurred  February  14th, 
1861.  Mr.  Walsh  was  a  man  of  noble  and  generous 
impulses,  warm  in  his  attachments,  genial,  and  nni 
formly  cheerful  in  disposition,  would  make  any  sac- 
rifice to  serve  his  friends,  and  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  all  with  whom  he  was  connected.  He  was 
characterized  by  uncommon  energy  and  perseverance, 
and  was  never  happier  than  when  promoting  some 
benevolent  object.  Liberal  himself,  he  sought  on  all 
occasions  to  make  others  so,  upon  gospel  principles 
and  from  gospel  motives. 

Walton,  Rev.  William  C,  was  born  in  Han- 
over county,  Va.,  November  4th,  1793.  In  the 
Autumn  of  1811  he  repaired,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Winchester,  to  Hampden-Sidney 
College.  On  the  22d  of  October,  1814,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  though  he  was  still  a 
student  at  Hampden-Sidney,  and  remained  there  a 
considerable  time  afterwards.  After  preaching  for 
some  time  to  the  congregations  of  Smithfield  and 
Berryville,  on  the  2.5th  of  April,  1818,  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  to  the  work  of  the  gos])el 


ministry,  and  on  the  6th  of  May  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Hopewell.  Early  in  1823  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Baltimore,  where  he  remained  aliout  eighteen  months 
and  then  returned  to  Virginia.  After  laboring  in 
various  places,  and  suffering  almost  constantly  from 
bodily  indisposition,  he  accepted  a  call,  in  the  Spring 
of  1827,  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Alex- 
andria, and  was  installed  as  its  pastor  on  the  3d  of 
July  following.  In  August,  1832,  he  became  piistor 
of  the  Free  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  which 
relation  he  continued  until  his  death,  which,  after  a 
scene  of  Christian  triumph  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed, 
occmred  February  18th,  1834.  The  most  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  Mr.  Walton's  ministry  seems 
to  have  been  his  unceasing  direct  efforts  to  promote 
revivals  of  religion.  A  very  interesting  memoir  of 
his  life  was  published  in  1837,  by  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Danforth,  d.d.  He  ripresents  him  as  having  been 
one  of  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  of  ministers.  In 
a  letter,  he  says  of  him,  "  He  was  gentle  in  temper, 
never  denunciator}-,  remarkable  for  amenity  of  man- 
ners, opinions,  life.  He  loved  souls  and  the  glory  of 
God." 

Wampler,  Rev.  John  Matthias,  was  the  tliird 
son  of  Leonard  and  Anna  JIary  (Martin)  Wampler, 
and  was  born  in  Littlestown,  Adams  county.  Pa., 
January  20th,  1811.  His  parents  and  ancestors  for 
some  generations  back  were  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church.  He  made  a  profession  of  religion  at  and 
was  received  into  the  First  Presbyterian  Chirrch  of 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  then  under  the  pastorate  of  the 
late  Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty,  D.i).,  lx.d.,  in  August,  1831. 
He  was  the  first  of  his  kindred  known  to  him  to 
make  this  diversion  from  the  Church  connection  of 
his  ancestors,  yet  no  truer  Presbyterian  of  the  West- 
minster line,  doctrinally  considered,  lives  to-day. 

He  followed  the  printing  business,  including  his 
apprenticeship,  some  ten  years.  A  part  of  this  time 
he  was  associated  with  Rev.  Drs.  W.  L.  Breckinridge 
and  Jos.  G.  Slonfort  in  originating  and  publishing 
the  Pi-csbi/tcrian  Herald,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  during 
the  pi-ogress  of  the  O.  S.  and  N.  S.  Presby- 
terian controversy.  He  commenced  his  literary 
studies  in  The  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Bishop,  in 
January,  1839,  and  graduated  there  in  1843,- under 
the  Presidency  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  Junlcin.  He 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  CUiybaugh, 
in  the  Associate  Reformed  Theological  Seminar}',  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel, 
April,  1845,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Oxford,  and  or- 
dained to  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Indianapolis,  in  August,  1848.  'After  ten  years 
pastoral  work,  two  years  at  Shelbyville,  and  eight 
at  Monticello,  Ind.,  on  invitation,  he  united  with  his 
former  associate.  Dr.  J.  G.  Monfort,  as  joint  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  Prrshytfriun  of  the  West, 
afterwards    the    Presbyter,    from  January,    1857,   to 
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November,  1870.  In  April,  1871,  he  removed  from 
Cincinnati  to  Oxford  for  rest  and  the  education  of  some 
of  his  children.  Four  years  of  his  stay  there  he  min- 
istered to  a  neighboring  church.  lu  Ma}',  1881,  on 
invitation,  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  and  became  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Herald  and  Presbyter,  a  leading 
paper  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  position  he 
holds  at  this  writing. 

Time  has  dealt  gently  with  Mr.  Wampler.  At 
seventy-two  he  is  still  compact,  erect  and  vigorous, 
capable  of  enduring  much,  physically  and  mentally. 
Unobtrusive  modesty,  dignified  manliness  and  great 
kindness  of  heart  characterize  his  manner.  His 
preaching  is  logical,  clear  and  impressive,  strong  in 
Scriptural  proofs,  filled  vrith  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
the  gospel.  As  an  editor,  he  is  prudent,  practical, 
perspicuous,  scholarly  in  exegesis,  incisive  and  de- 
structive in  polemics,  as  is  attested  by  his  .contest 
with  Bi.shop  Kingsley  some  twenty  years  ago,  while 
Dr.  Kingsley  was  editing  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate, and  chose  to  antagonize  Calviuism. 

"Wanamaker,  Jolin,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1838.  With  the  ordinary  advantages  of  school 
education,  his  early  youth  was  spent  in  a  clerkship 
in  several  mercantile  establishments  in  the  city.  Sub- 
sequently engaging  in  business  for  himself,  his  career 
was  a  decided  succe.iis.  He  made  a  profession  of  faith 
in  the  church  of  the  late  Eev.  Johu  Chambers,  D.  D., 
of  whom  he  was  a  great  fiivorite.  Active  as  a  Chris- 
tian, he  set  himself,  with  much  skill,  energy  and 
perseverance,  to  the  work  of  doing  good.  He  started, 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city,  a  Sunday  school, 
in  a  shoemaker's  shop.  This,  at  the  time,  was  a 
section  of  Philadelphia  greatly  in  need  of  spiritual 
culture,  but  under  the  religious  appliances  brou^iht 
by  him  to  bear  upon  it,  it  soon  began  to  present  m 
improved  and  promising  aspect.  One  after  anotlii.  i 
the  saloons  with  which  the  region  had  abounded  di-. 
appeared,  pleasant  homes  were  built  in  their  plads 
and  morality  and  Sabbath  observance  succeeded 
disorder  and  vice.  As  time  advanced,  a  beautiiul 
stone  structure  arose,  with  these  words  graven  on  its 
front:  "A  Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them."  On  Sun- 
days three  thousimd  scholars  gathered  in  the  spacious 
assembly  room.  This  room  was  of  itself  attractive, 
with  its  frescoes  of  blue  and  gold,  and  its  cool  silvery 
fountain  in  the  centre.  Presently,  too,  the  adjoining 
church  was  built,  for  the  twelve  hundred  members 
which  had  grown  up  from  the  Sabbath-school,  Mr. 
Wanamaker  giving  $60,000  toward  this  enterprise,  as 
a  thank-oftering  for  God's  ble.ssing  on  his  work  (see 
Bethany  Presbyterian  Chureh). 

On  his  twenty-third  birthday  he  decided  to  embark 
in  the  clothing  business.  Two  of  his  mottoes  were: 
' '  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him, " 
and  "  No  man  is  ever  lost  on  a  straight  road."  Soon 
his  wonderful  business  capacity  began  to  show  itself, 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  until  the  present  time,  at 
which  he  is  the    owner  of  three  stores,    covering 


nearly  seven  acres,  one  of  them  the  largest  retail 
dry  goods  store  in  America,  with  3000  employees. 
When  the  Centennial  Exposition  was  talked  of,  and 
Philadelphia  looked  about  for  men  to  aid  in  the  vast 
enterprise,  John  Wanamaker  was  one  of  the  first 
called  to  the  National  work.  He  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Bureau  of  Revenue,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Board  of  Finance,  he  raised  the  first  million  dollars; 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Press  Committee  that  brought 
the  subject  before  the  whole  country,  and  with  much 
labor  and  judicious  management,  he  stood  by  and 
helped  carry  the  enterprise  through  to  its  success. 
From  its  very  inception  he  has  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
the  city,  was  its  President  for  thirteen  years,  until  his 
resignation  in  1883,  and  has  given  it  $100,000. 


JOHN    WAVAHAEER 

Mr  Wauanuki  r  h  IS  taken  anactne  part  in  every 
good  work  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Christian  Commission.  The  Jloody 
meetings  received  from  him  an  earnest  support.  He 
has  built  a  church  near  his  country  home  at  Jenkin- 
towu;  has  aided  hospitals  and  orjjhanages,  and  from 
year  to  year  gives  very  largely  in  private  charities. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  warm  wiusomeness  of  tempera- 
ment that  will  keep  him  always  young.  As  a  speaker, 
he  is  forcible  and  impressive.  He  is  characterized 
by  unflagging  industry  and  the  strictest  system.  On 
his  business  desk  are  the  words,  framed,  "Nulla  dies 
sine  linea — no  day  without  a  line."  He  has  hosts 
of  friends,  and  is  evidently  happy  in  using,  for  the 
grand  purposes  of  religion  and  humanity,  the  signal 
prosperity  and  the  large  influence  which,  under 
Providence,  he  has  acquired. 
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"Ward,  Ferdinand  De  Wilton,  D.  D.,  comes 
of  a  sturdy  stock,  morally,  intellectually,  physically. 
He  was  born  at  Bergen,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  July 
9th,  1812.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  N.  Y., 
in  1831,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
He  was  stated  supply  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  1834;  stated 
supply  of  the  Tenth  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1835-6;  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Rochester,  August  31st,  1836,  and,  in  that 
year,  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  sailed 
for  India,  and  made  the  provinces  of  Madura  and 
Madras  the  centres  of  ten  years  of  faithful,  and,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  fruitful  missionary  labor.  Since 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  has  been  stated 
supply  of  the  First  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1849; 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Geneseo,  1849-58 ;  pas- 
tor of  the  Central  Church,  Geneseo,  1858-61 ;  stated 
supply  at  Phelps,  Groveland  and  East  Avon,  N.  Y. ; 
pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  Geneseo,  1866-71,  and 
District  Secretaiy  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
1871-5.  In  all  his  varied  spheres  of  labor  he  has 
been  greatly  blessed,  and  enjoyed  a  deserved  popu- 
larity for  his  sterling  character,  of  which  benevolence 
is  a  leading  ornament. 

Dr.  Ward  published  a  volume  in  Tamil,  at  Madras. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  ' '  India  and  Hindus, " 
"Christian  Life,"  "Summer  Vacations  Abroad," 
"History  of  Rochester,"  "Religious  History  of 
Livingston  County,  New  York,"  besides  numerous 
smaller  publications,  all  of  which  indicate  ripe 
scholarship,  and  have  met  with  the  most  encourag- 
ing reception.  Dr.  Ward  still  maintains  his  cherished 
home  at  Geneseo,  where,  in  a  community  that  loves 
him  much,  he  spends  his  time,  impelled  by  a  con- 
stant desire  and  effort  to  do  all  the  good  he  can. 
His  hand,  heart,  pen  and  voice  are  continually  at 
work  for  the  promotion  of  the  grand  causes  of  hu- 
manity and  religion. 

Wardlaw,  Thomas  Delacey,  D.  D.,  was  bom 
at  Warreupoint,  County  Down,  Ireland,  November 
1st,  1826;  graduated  at  Belfast  College  in  1844;  came 
to  the  United  States  in  June,  1846,  and  entered  Prince- 
ton Seminary  that  year,  where  he  graduated  in  1849. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, February  7th,  1849. 

He  began  to  preach  as  stated  supply  at  Port  Carbon, 
Pa.,  May  1st,  1849;  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pas- 
tor, January  29th,  1850,  and  continued  in  this  relation 
until  October  5th,  1852,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Church  at  Paris,  Ky.  He  was  installed  at  the 
latter  place  April  6th,  1854,  and  released  March  29th, 
1858,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  at  Clarks- 
ville,  Tenn.,  from  which  he  was  released  November 
23d,  1867.  He  then  removed  to  Shelby ville,  Tenn., 
where  he  continued  to  reside  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
At  Shelby  ville  he  became  Principal  of  a  Young  Ladies' 
Seminary,  which  he  conducted  with  singular  ability 
and  success,  at  the  same  time  supplying  the  neigh- 


and  that  of  Beth.salem,  from  1871  to  1877.  He  died, 
August  29th,  1879. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  was  a  man  of  superior  scholarship 
and  extensive  literary  culture.  He  was  a  close 
student,  prepared  for  the  pulpit  with  great  care,  and 
his  sermons  were  models  of  composition,  full  of  well- 
digested  thought,  presented  with  freshness  and  earn- 
estness. He  was  somewhat  metaphysical,  but  always 
lucid  and  logical.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  greatly  l)e- 
loved  and  valued  by  the  churches  under  his  charge. 
He  was  a  constant  friend,  a  true  man,  a  genial 
companion,  simple  and  unostentatious  in  manner, 
strong  in  his  convictions,  firm  as  a  rock,  yet  becom- 
ingly tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  diftered 
from  him.    As  a  teacher,  he  was  eminently  successful. 

"Warfleld,  Benjamin  Breckinridge,  D.  D., 
is  the  oldest  son  of  his  parents,  William  Warfield 
and  Mary  C.  Breckinridge,  oldest  daughter  of  Dr. 
R.  J.  Breckinridge.  He  was  born  at  Lexington  Ky., 
November  5th,  1851,  and  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1871,  and  at  Princeton  Seminary  in 
1873,  after  which  he  pursued  his  theological  studies 
for  a  time  at  Leipsic,  Germany.  He  was  .stated  sup- 
ply of  Concord  Church,  Ky.,  1875;  of  the  First 
Church,  Dayton,  O.,  1876;  and  of  the  First 
Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1877.  He  was  ordained  an 
evaugelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ebenezer,  Ajjril  26th, 
1879.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  Instructor  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and 
in  1879  was  elected  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Exegesis  in  the  same  Institution, 
which  chair  he  still  occuijies,  and  with  much  ability 
and  acceptableness.  Dr.  Warfield's  scholarship,  for 
one  so  young,  is  of  a  high  order,  and  promises  well 
for  the  future.  He  has  contributed  several  valuable 
critical  papers  to  the  Prcshi/terian  Review  and  the 
Southern  Preshi/tcriaii  Review,  and  is  the  author  of  an 
excellent  tract  entitled  "  The  Divine  Origin  of  the 
Bible,"  which  has  been  published  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication. 

Warford,  Rev.  John,  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick  in  1776,  and  was  ordained 
in  1777.  In  July,  1789,  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
preached  for  fourteen  years.  His  heart  was  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  philanthropy  and  missionary 
enterprise. 

"Washington  College  (no-w  "Washington 
and  Lee  University),  is  in  Lexington,  Va.  In 
1771  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  took  into  considera- 
tion the  great  e.^cpediency  of  erecting  a  seminary  of 
learning.  The  result  of  this  consideration,  delayed 
for  several  years,  was  finally  reached  in  1774.  On 
the  nucleus  of  a  school  tiiught  by  Rev.  John  Brown, 
pastor  of  New  Providence  Church,  the  Presbytery 
organized  the  Augusta  Academy,  retaining  Mr. 
Brown  in  its  general  inspection,  and  employing  Mr. 
William  Graham,  a  recent  graduate  of  Nassau  Hall, 
as  teacher.     In  1776-7  the  academy  was  removed  to 
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Timber  Ridge,  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  twenty-four 
gentlemen,  including  Mr.  Graham,  then  rector,  was 
appointed,  Presbytery  reserving  ' '  forever  the  right 
of  visitation. ' '  Buildings  were  erected  on  land  given 
for  the  purpose,  and  funds  secured  to  procure  books 
and  apparatus.  The  school  was  prosperous.  But  the 
troubles  of  war  decreased  the  number  and  also  the 
income  of  the  teachers.  Mr.  (iraham  moved  to  a 
farm  near  Lexington,  still  retaining  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  school.  This  plan  proved  inexpe- 
dient, and  an  eligible  site  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  Lexington  being  secured  and  buildings 
erected,  the  school,  now  called  "Liberty  Hall,"  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  was  removed  to 
this  new  location.  Mr.  GnUiam  continued  rector  till 
1797.  Meanwhile,  in  1789,  he  had  formed  a  "class 
for  students  of  theology,"  the  first  ever  formed  in 
Virginia.  General  Washington  having  received  from 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  one  hundred  shares  of  the 
"James  River  Canal  Company,"  he  generously  ap- 
propriated the  donation  to  the  Liberty  Hall  Academy, 
the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Wasliington 
Academy.  The  Trustees  had  been  incorporated  in 
1783,  and  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 

From  1798  to  1799  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Campbell  was 
rector.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  A.  Baxter, 
who,  on  the  change  of  charter,  by  which  the  academy 
became  a  college,  in  1813,  became  President  in  1829; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Lewis  Marshall,  M.D.,  1830,  and 
he  by  Henry  Vettake,  ll.d,  in  1834.  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Ruffner  presided  over  the  Institution  from 
1836  to  1848.  The  college  was  made  his  sole  legatee 
by  Mr.  John  Robinson,  and  received  about  $40,000 
net  proceeds  of  his  estate. 

During  Dr.  Ruffner's  presidency  the  college  re- 
ceived a  donation  by  the  Cincinnati  Society  of 
$25, 000.  Deducting  for  erection  of  building  and  other 
expenses,  there  remained  of  these  sums  and  $50,000, 
Washington's  donation,  about  $100,000  of  vested 
funds,  when  Rev.  Dr.  George  Junkln  succeeded  Dr. 
Ruffner  io  1848.  He  having  resigned,  about  the 
opening  of  the  war,  the  college  remained,  till  its 
close,  without  a  President.  Four  Professors  and  two 
Tutors  had  been  associated  with  Dr.  Junk  in.  In 
1865  the  Trustees  called  to  the  presidency  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  whose  life  of  active  and  successful  administra- 
tion was  cut  short  in  1870,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son.  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Custis  Lee.  The  charter  of 
the  College  was  again  changed,  raising  the  Institu- 
tion to  the  grade  of  a  University.  Large  additions 
have  been  made  to  its  fund  during  the  period  of  1866 
to  1883.  Now,  there  are,  including  the  President, 
eight  Professors  and  three  assistant  Instructors.  The 
Institution,  notwithstanding  its  separation  from  all 
formal  relations  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  still, 
in  its  Board  of  Trustees  of  fifteen  members,  fourteen 
by  education  Presbyterians,  and  of  them,  twelve  are 
ministers,  elders  and  members  of  the  Church.  Of 
the  Faculty,  a  majority  are  otficers  and  members  of 


the  same  Church.  The  Institution  is  still  a  feeder 
of  Union  Seminary. 

Washing-ton  and  Jefferson  College,  Pa. 
The  history  of  this  Institution  is  essentially  that  of 
higher  education  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  first 
settlers  of  tha'  region  planted  the  school  and  the 
church  while  engaged  in  clearing  away  the  forests 
and  defending  their  houses  against  the  ludians.  The 
pioneer  Presbyterian  ministers  favored  the  cstjiblish- 
ment  of  academies  in  which  pious  young  men  might 
be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning, 
with  a  view  to  their  preparation  for  preaching  the 
gospel.  Such  schools  were  conducted  from  as  early 
as  1782,  in  Washington  county,  by  Dr.  John  McMil- 
lan, at  Chartiers,  by  Dr.  Thaddeus  Dod  at  Ten  Mile, 
and  by  Dr.  Joseph  Smith  at  Bufl'alo,  in  connection 
with  their  ministerial  work.  As  early  as  1787  an 
academy,  chartered  by  the  State,  was  established  at 
Washington,  of  which  two  years  later.  Dr.  Dod  was 
appointed  the  Principal.  In  1791  a  similar  Institu- 
tion was  chartered  and  founded  at  Canonsburg,  to 
which  the  pupils  of  Dr.  McMillan's  Latin  School 
were  soon  transferred.  It  was  the  germ  from  which 
Jefferson  College  grew,  and  for  which  a  charter  was 
obtained  in  1802.  lu  like  manner  the  Washington 
Academy  developed  into  Washington  College,  which 
received  its  charter  in  1806. 

The  first  President  of  Jefferson  College  was  Rev. 
John  Watson,  who  had  been  a  student  of  the  Canons- 
burg Academy.  He  was  elected  August  29th,  1802, 
and  died  in  November  of  the  .same  year.  The  office 
was  filled  successively  by  Rev.  James  Dunlap,  Rev. 
Andrew  Wylie,  D.D.,  Rev.  William  McMillan,  A.  M., 
Rev.  Matthew  Brown,  n.D.,  ll.d..  Rev.  R.  J.  Breck- 
inridge, D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Brown,  D.D., 
Rev.  Joseph  Alden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Rev.  David  H. 
Riddle,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

Rev.  Matthew  Brown  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Wasliington  and  Principal  of  the 
Academy  in  1805.  When  the  charter  of  Washington 
College  was  secured,  the  next  year,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency,  and  retained  the  position  for  eleven 
years.  His  successors  in  office  were  Rev.  Andrew 
Wylie,  D.D.,  Rev.  David  Elliott,  D.D.,  ll.d.,  Rev. 
David  McConaughy,  d.d.,  Rev.  James  Clark,  d.d.. 
Rev.  James  I.  Brownson,  D. D.  (Pro.  rem. ),  and  Rev. 
John  W.  Scott,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  distinguished  edu- 
cators who  served  the  Colleges  of  Jeft'erson  and  Wash- 
ington, as  Presidents,  were  seconded  in  their  labors 
by  able  and  devoted  men  who  filled  the  several 
chairs  of  instruction.  They  cannot  even  be  named 
in  this  sketch,  but  their  work,  performed  under  many 
discouragements,  lives  in  the  grateful  memories  of 
hundreds  who  were  helped  by  them  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge.  These  Institutions  attracted  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  West  and  South,  and  Eastern 
Pennsylvauia,  and  their  alumni  have  always  taken 
high  rank,  both  in  the  Church  and  State.  A  healthy 
and  dominant  religious  influence  prevailed  in  them 
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throughout  their  history.  Revivals  of  religion  of 
great  power  occurred  at  intervals,  which  resulted  in 
the  conversion  of  many  of  the  students,  anil  the  con- 
secration of  not  a  few  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
A  large  majority  of  the  Tru-stees  and  Professors  have 
been  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
from  that  Denomination  their  support  was  chiefly 
derived.  From  1853  to  1865  Washington  College  was 
under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  Wheeling.  An  ample 
return  for  all  expenditures  made  in  their  behalf  was 
received  in  the  numljer  of  ministers  educated  in  their 
halls.  Of  three  thousand  graduates  over  fourteen 
hundred  became  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

But  their  contiguity  and  the  fact  that  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  same  constituency  alike  for  patronage 
and  pecuniary  suppoit,  operated  as  a  barrier  to  their 
sufficient  endowment.  Many  enlightened  friends  of 
education  withheld  their  help,  under  a  conviction 
that  no  sufficient  reason  appeared  for  the  co-existence 
of  two  colleges,  having  identical  aims,  and  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  excite  rivalry  and  inspire 
effi)rts  to  build  up  one  at  the  expen.se  of  the  other. 
Effijrts  to  bring  about  a  union  were  often  made,  be- 
ginning as  early  as  1807,  and  repeated  in  1815,  1817, 
1843,  1847  and  1852  ;  but  all  negotiations  to  this 
end  were  fruitless  until  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty,  d.d., 
LL.  D.,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  made  an  offer  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  conditioned  upon  a  union.  The 
time  at  which  this  generous  proposal  was  made  was 
propitious  for  securing  its  favorable  consideration. 
The  number  of  students  had  been  reduced,  owing  to 
the  large  numbers  of  young  men  who  had  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  country.  The  sale  of 
cheap  scholarships  by  both  Institutions,  gave  them 
an  insufficient  endowment,  and  cut  otf  all  income 
that  had  formerly  been  derived  from  tuition  fees. 
The  advance  in  prices  incident  to  war  times  increased 
their  financial  embarrassments,  and  rendered  their 
continuance  impossible  without  debt  or  increase  of 
resources.  These  circumstances,  in  a  measure,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  Dr.  Beatty's 
proposition. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  4tli, 
1865,  Wa.shington  and  Jeft'erson  College  was  estab- 
lished. It  was  provided  that  the  Senior,  Junior  and 
Sophomore  Classes  should  be  instructed  at  Canons- 
burg,  and  the  studies  of  the  Freshman  Class  and 
the  Scientific  and  Preparatory  Departments  should 
be  conducted  at  Washington.  Rev.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, n.n.,  was  elected  President,  and  Rev.  James 
Black,  D.D.,  Vice-President  and  Executive  of  the 
department  at  Washington.  This  dual  arrangement 
continued  four  years,  and  furnished  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  it  was  an  impractica,ble  mode  of  manage- 
ment. The  Board,  acting  upon  unmistakable  indi- 
cations of  public  sentiment,  applied  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  an  amendment  to  the  Charter,  which  was 
passed  February  26th,  1869,  authorizing  the  con- 
solidation of  the  departments  and  their  location  at  a 


place  to  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Board.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the 
college  was  finally  located  at  Washington.  The  de- 
cision being  unsatisfactory  to  .some  who  had  favored 
the  choice  of  Canonsburg,  suit  was  entered  to  test 
the  legality  of  the  proceedings  by  which  the  result 
had  been  attained.  The  action  of  the  Board  was  sus- 
tained by  an  unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Penn.sylvania,  and  an  appeal  being  taken  to 
the  Supreme  C^ourt  of  the  United  States,  it  was  in 
like  manner  affirmed  by  that  high  tribunal. 

In  April,  1869,  Dr.  Edwards  resigned  the  presidency 
to  accept  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Baltimore.  The  office  was  filled 
temporarily  by  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Wilson,  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  Rev.  Dr.  James 
I.  Brownson.  Rev.  George  P.  Hays,  D.  D.,  was 
elected  President  August  3d,  1870.  During  the  legal 
troubles,  an  injunction  forbidding  the  teaching  of 
the  upper  classes  at  Washington  caused  the  majority 
of  the  students  to  enter  other  colleges,  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  college  was  largely  turned  away ;  but 
under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  number 
of  students  increased.  Ettbrts  were  soon  started 
which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  large  and  elegant 
college  building.  The  Chair  of  Agriculture  and 
Correlative  Branches  was  endowed  by  Dr.  F.  .1. 
Lemoyne,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  who  subsequently 
endowed  the  Chair  of  Applied  Mathematics.  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Beatty  further  signified  his  interest  and 
confidence  by  the  endowment  of  the  Steubenville 
Professorship  of  Greek.  By  these  large  gifts  the 
future  of  the  college  seemed  to  be  secured.  Its 
former  friends  were  encouraged  and  many  new  ones 
were  gained.  Dr.  Hays  resigned,  June  20th,  1881,  to 
engage  in  jiastoral  work  in  Denver,  Colorado.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  D.  Moffiit,  D.  D.,  who 
was  elected  November  16th,  1881,  and  inaugurated 
June  20th,  1882.  His  administration  began  under 
favorable  auspices. 

The  Faculty  now  consists  of  the  President  and 
nine  Professors.  The  college  possesses  buildings  and 
grounds  worth  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  a  productive  endowment  of  two  hundred 
thou,sand  dollars.  This  endowment  will  be  increased 
in  due  time  by  the  reception  of  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars  bequeathed  by  the  late  Dr.  Beatty. 

The  following  classification  of  the  Alumni  of  col- 
lege, including  the  graduates  of  the  colleges  before 
and  since  their  union,  will  be  of  interest,  as  indicat- 
ing in  some  measure  the  character  of  work  done; 
Of  the  whole  number  of  graduates,  3196,  about  80 
per  cent,  entered  the  three  professions  of  Law,  Med- 
icine and  the  Ministry,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the 
rest  engaged  in  teaching.  1406,  or  44^  per  cent,  of  all 
graduates  entered  the  ministry,  a  larger  number  and 
proportion,  it  is  believed,  than  any  other  college  re- 
lated to  the  Presbyterian  Church  can  claim.  Since 
the  union  in  1865, 169,  ornearly  40  jjer  cent,  of  gradii- 
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at«s  have  entered  the  ministry.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  add  the  numbers  of  those  who  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  eminence  in  their  professions. 
United  States  Senators,  6  or  H;  members  of  Congress, 
over  50;  Cabinet  officers,  6;  Judges  of  Courts,  60; 
Presidents  of  Colleges,  46;  College  Professors,  75; 
Professors  in  Theological  Seminaries,  25;  Principals 
of  Female  Colleges,  25. 

"Waterbury,  Jared  Bell,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  August  11th,  1799;  graduated, 
with  high  honors,  at  Yale  College  in  1822;  was  a 
student  two  years  in  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  November  13th,  1825,  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York.  He  was,  for  a  time,  an  agent 
for  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  then  became  pas- 
tor of  a  church  at  Hatfield,  Mass.  Whilst  residing 
there,  he  published  a  .small  volume  entitled  "Advice 
to  a  Young  Christian,  by  a  Village  Pastor,"  which 
was  widely  read  and  very  useful.  In  1829  he  was 
called  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  remained  for  two 
years  in  a  happy  and  useful  ministry,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  For 
nearly  fourteen  years  from  February  20th,  1833,  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  and  his  earnest  and  fervent  pulpit  services, 
his  genial  and  social  manners,  his  glowing  and  un- 
tiring zeal,  and  his  godly  life,  secured  for  him  the 
unbounded  afl'ection  and  respect  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian community.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Bowdoin 
Street  Church  in  Boston,  Mass.,  from  September  15th, 
1846,  until  June,  1857.  Subsequently  he  served  as 
a  city  missionary  in  Brooklyn,  with  great  earne.st- 
ness,  until  stricken  down  with  paralysis.  His  death 
occurred  December  31st,  1876. 

Dr.  Waterbury  was  a  man  of  warm  piety,  and 
always  watchful  for  opportunities  of  winning  souls 
to  Christ.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  faithful,  sympathetic 
and  earnest.  In  his  iirime  he  was  a  preacher  of  un- 
usual excellence  and  power.  He  wrote  much  for  the 
religious  newspapers,  and  published  a  considerable 
number  of  sermons  and  tracts,  besides  six  or  eight 
volumes.  Among  his  last  utterances  was  this:  "Jesus 
is  with  me,  Jesus  is  with  me." 

Watkins,  Judge  Francis  Nathanael,  is  now 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  Ijut  older  in  merit,  as  a 
citizen,  an  upright  .judge  and  faithful  and  beloved 
ruling  elder.  Of  a  pious  ancestry,  many  eminent  in 
both  Church  and  State,  he  has  not  only  followed  the 
good  examples  set  before  him,  but  has  added  lustre 
to  names  well  known  and  honored  in  the  State  to 
which  he  belongs.  In  the  church  Session  of  the 
Farmville  Church,  in  Virginia,  he  has  always  been  a 
ready  and  efficient  aid,  and  indeed  leader,  in  all  that 
was  proposed  for  the  promotion  of  sound  doctrine, 
pure  church  order  and  the  piety  of  the  charge,  over 
which  he  has  long  held  the  jKirt  of  an  overseer.  Early 
introduced,  under  K^se  parental  care,  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  and  at  an  early  period  of 
mature  life  into  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  he  has 


faithfully  sustained  himself,  by  God's  grace,  in 
' '  works  of  faith  and  hibors  of  love. ' '  He  has  ever 
been  found  on  the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
in  all  the  relations  of  society.  While  acting  as  a 
judge,  few  of  his  decisions  were  properly  revoked  by 
higher  courts,  and  when  a  ruthless  and  disgraceful 
parti.san.ship  deprived  him  of  the  office  he  honored, 
the  entire  community,  irrespective  of  party,  stiU 
deeply  mourned  the  event.  As  the  financial  officer 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  Seminary,  his 
services  have  been  invaluable.  He  has  so  cared  for 
the  funds  committed  to  his  trust  and  management, 
for  nearly  forty  years,  that  not  only  has  not  a  cent 
been  lost  through  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  thous- 
ands of  dollars  have  been  added  to  the  investments, 
by  his  sound  judgment  and  prompt  efforts.  Though 
his  many  and  pressing  public  duties,  have  prevented 
his  frequent  appearance  in  the  higher  Church  courts, 
yet  when  present,  he  has  proved  sound  in  judgment 
and  zealous  for  the  interests  of  Zion.  Long  may  he 
yet  live  to  adorn  his  station  ! 

"Watkins,  Rev.  John  S.,  was  born  at  Mayo, 
Halifax  county,  Va.,  January  4th,  1844.  He  was 
educated  at  Brooklyn  Academy,  Harapden-Sidney 
College  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  the  last 
of  which  Institutions  he  graduated  in  1867.  After 
teaching  for  two  years,  he  studied  theology  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Va.,  and  was  noted  while 
a  student  for  fidelity  and  proficiency  in  his  studies. 
In  1872  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
was  installed  the  same  year  pastor  of  Roanoke  Church, 
Roanoke  Presbytery,  in  which  relation  he  continued 
for  six  years.  He  took  charge  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  September,  1878, 
of  which  he  has  the  pastoral  over-sight  at  present. 
Mr.  Watkins  is  a  godly  man,  a  diligent  pastor  and  a 
profitable  preacher.  He  is  gentle  in  spirit  and  man- 
ner, but  of  unswerving  principle;  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Church 
of  which  he  is  an  honored  and  able  minister,  and  yet 
of  marked  independence  of  mind  and  character; 
gracious  and  plea.sing  in  his  intercourse  with  men, 
yet  sincere  and  manly.  He  is  earnest  and  successful 
in  the  gi'cat  work  to  which  his  life  is  consecrated. 

Watson,  Rev.  John,  was  born  of  poor  but 
respectable  parents,  west  of  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania. When  a  boy,  he  lived  with  a  gentleman 
keeping  a  tavern  and  retail  store,  who  taught  him 
writing  and  arithmetic,  in  order  that  he  might  be  a 
useful  assistant  in  his  business.  Every  leisure  mo- 
ment was  devoted  by  young  Watson  to  the  study  of 
such  books  as  he  could  command.  Judge  Addison, 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  lodged  at  the  public  house 
where  the  lad  lived,  and  returning  to  his  lodgings 
one  night  at  a  late  hour,  after  the  family  had  retired 
to  rest,  found  the  young  barkeeper  reading  Horace  by 
fire-light.  The  Judge  promised  to  bring  him  suit^ 
able  books  at  the  next  ses.sion  of  the  Court.     When 
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that  time  arrived,  Watsoii,  anticipating  the  hostler, 
seized  the  bridle  of  Judge  Addison's  horse,  and  at 
the  same  time  cast  an  impatient  look  at  the  port- 
manteau. "  I  have  brought  yon  the  books,  my  lad," 
said  the  Judge.  "  Never,"  said  Watson,  when  relat- 
ing this  incident,  "did  I  experience  a  more  joyful 
moment.  My  heart  was  so  full  I  could  not  utter  a 
word."  A  Latin  Grammar,  ^Esop's  Fables,  Selectse 
Veteri  Testamento,  and  a  good  Latin  Dictionary, 
formed  the  treasure. 

Having  diligently  improved  himself,  as  he  had 
leisure  in  his  business,  in  the  ancient  chissies,  and  in 
various  branches  of  literature  and  science,  young 
Watson,  through  the  influence  of  Kev.  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Slillan,  to  whom  his  worth  became  known,  was 
appointed  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  Academy  of 
Canonsburg.  After  eighteen  months  Dr.  McJIUlan 
procured  him  a  place,  on  the  Leslie  Fund,  in  the 
College  of  Xew  Jersey.  Here  he  took  charge  of  the 
grammar  school,  in  order  to  sustain  himself,  in  part, 
during  his  education,  and  at  the  .same  time  recited  in 
his  class.  During  his  college  course  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  excellent  standing  as  a  scholar,  for  his 
amiable  disposition,  conciliatory  manners,  unblem- 
ished morals,  and  unaffected  piety.  On  returning  to 
his  native  State,  he  was  immediately  chosen  Princi- 
pal of  the  Academy  at  Canonsburg,  and  soon  after, 
by  an  able  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  Legislature, 
he  obtained  the  charter  of  Jefterson  College. 

Mr.  AVatsou  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
1798,  one  year  or  less  after  he  left  college.  Soon 
after  his  licensure,  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  small  con- 
gregation about  three  mUes  from  Canonsburg,  and 
continued  to  preach  regularly  to  this  people  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  occasionally  on  week  days,  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  November  30th, 
1802.  Mr.  Watson,  in  the  pulpit,  had  at  his  com- 
mand a  ready  flow  of  simple,  chaste,  and  sometimes 
elegant  language,  which  enabled  him  to  exi)ress  his 
thoughts  without  effort,  in  the  most  intelligible  man- 
ner. He  made  no  appeals  to  the  passions,  aiming 
solely  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and  touch  the 
conscience.  In  these  two  points  he  wiis  very  success- 
ful; for  his  language  was  so  simple  and  natural 
that  it  could  be  understood  by  a  child,  and  his  aim 
so  honest  and  direct  that  it  brought  conviction  to 
the  heart. 

Watson,  Rev.  Samuel  Lsrtle,  the  son  of  David 
and  Margaret  (.\dams)  Watson,  was  born  at  Bethel, 
York  county,  S.  C,  February  5th,  1798.  He  gradu- 
ated from  South  Carolina  College  in  1820;  taught  for 
two  years,  to  procure  the  means  of  continuing  his 
studies;  entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  1823,  and  was 
regularly  graduated  thence  in  1820;  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  November  17th, 
1826;  went  immediately  as  a  missionary  to  Alabama, 
then  a  new  and  thinly  settled  State,  where  he  i-e- 
mained  nearly  a  year,  Montgomery  being  the  chief 
place  of  his  labor.     He  then  returned  and  was  or- 


dained as  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  South 
Carolina,  March  15th,  1828.  In  November  of  the 
.same  year  he  became  stated  supply  of  the  Steele 
Creek  Church,  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C'.,andw.as 
installed  as  its  pastor  by  the  Concord  Presbytery, 
May  32d,  1829.  Here  he  labored,  with  great  success, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  until  March 
13th,  1840,  when  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved 
on  his  acceptance  of  a  call  from  the  Bethel  Church, 
S.  C,  over  which  he  was  installed,  April  25tli,  1840. 
In  this  church  he  labored  as  pastor  for  forty-two 
years,  a  foct  that  speaks  volumes  for  the  faithfulness 
and  the  devotion  of  the  pastor,  and  for  the  sincerity 
of  the  people  in  their  attachment  to  God's  worship 
and  the  ambassador  whom  He  sent  to  them.  In  Sej)- 
tember,  1883,  he  asked  the  Presbytery  to  dissolve 
the  pastoral  relation,  on  account  of  the  infirmities 
of  age,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  discharge  its 
duties.  But  he  still  preached  as  opportunity  oc- 
curred. His  last  sermon  was  on  the  third  Sabbath 
before  his  death.  He  died,  November  13th,  1882,  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year.  In  his  last  hours  he  was  calm 
and  peaceful,  fully  sustained  by  the  hopes  of  the 
gospel  he  had  so  long  and  faithfully  preached.  Mr. 
Watson  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  cheer- 
ful in  conversation,  with  a  voice  full  of  melody  in  age, 
as  that  of  youth.  Quiet  and  unostentatious  in  all 
that  he  did,  scrupulously  avoiding  everything  like 
display,  he  exerted  a  gentle  yet  persistent  and  unfiil- 
tering  influence  for  good,  which  only  the  registers  of 
eternity  can  exhibit. 

Watson,  James  Clemson,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Donegal  township,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  January 
27th,  1805;  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
in  1827,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia 
April  22d,  1830;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Carlisle,  October  14th,  1832,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  United  churches  of  Get- 
tysburg and  Great  Conewago.  Here  he  labored 
nearly  .seventeen  years,  until  he  was  released, 
August  29th,  1849.  His  next  charge  was  at  Clinton, 
N.  J.,  where  he  was  installed,  November  21st,  1849, 
and  was  released  December  3d,  1850.  His  third 
charge  was  at  Kingston,  N.  J-,  where  he  was  in- 
stalled February  19th,  1851,  and  was  released  Octo- 
ber 17th,  1854.  His  fourth  and  hist  charge  was  at 
Milton,  Pa.,  where  he  was  installed  December  14th, 
1854,  and  continued  until  he  was  released  by  death. 

In  the  beautiful  region  of  the  Susquehanna,  where 
Dr.  Watson  sjieut  the  last  quarter  of  a  centivry  of 
his  life  and  ministry,  he  acquired  a  wide  and  great 
influence.  His  ministerial  work  in  the  chnrch  at 
Milton  was  a  most  faithful  and  successful  one.  The 
closing  months  of  his  life  were  darkened  by  the  great 
misfortune  which  befell  his  town  and  congregation, 
through  a  sweeping  conflagi'atmn,  in  which  their 
pleasant  house  of  worship  was  consumed.  He  was  a 
man  of  jjositive  convictions,  and  was  quite  ready  to 
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utter  them.  He  stood  in  the  old  paths,  taught  the 
old  theology,  and  strove  to  build  up  his  church  on 
solid  Scriptural  foundations.  He  died  August  31st, 
1880,  in  the  scventy-si.xth  year  of  his  age. 

Watt,  Rev.  James,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1763,  was  ordained  and  instiilled  pa.stor  of  the 
Presbj'terian  Church  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  by  the  First 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  1770.  Mr.  Watt  died 
November  19th,  1789.  His  tombstone  lia.s  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

"If  disinterested  kindness,  integrity,  justice  and  truth  dewprve 
the  tributary  tear,  here  it  is  claimed. " 

"Watt,  Rev.  James  B.,  was  born  in  Fairfield 
District,  South  Carolina,  April  4th,  1820.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  in  Erskine  College,  he  studied  theology 
privately  with  James  Boyee,  D.  D.,  of  Due  West,  S.  C, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  First  Presbytery  of  the  .As- 
sociate Reformed  Synod  of  the  South.  When  he  had 
labored  some  years  successfully  in  several  congrega- 
tions of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  he  changed 
his  ecclesiastical  connection,  being  received  into  Con- 
cord Pre.sbytery  in  18.58,  immediately  after  which  he 
took  charge  of  Big  Steel  Creek  and  Pleasant  Hill 
churches,  and  was,  in  a  short  time,  duly  installed. 
Here,  for  nearly  two  years,  he  labored,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  the  Lord  crowning  his  labors  with  .suc- 
cess and  giving  him  a-s  much  favor  in  his  new  sphere 
as  in  his  old.  He  died,  September  16th,  1860,  in  hope 
of  a  blissful  immortality.  Mr.  Watt  was  popular  a.s 
a  man  in  the  private  walks  of  life.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  equally  popular — always  instructive  and  reach- 
ing the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  As  a  pastor,  he  was 
laborious,  preaching  from  house  to  house.  He  wa.s 
the  author  of  several  meritorious  versifications  of 
choice  Psalms,  and,  as  correspondent  of  The  Due  West 
TeJeaeope,  he  wrote  freely  for  the  press. 

"Waugh,  Rev.  Samuel,  was  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  licensed  by  Donegal  Presbytery 
in  1777,  and  was  .settled  as  the  pastor  of  the  united 
churches  of  Pennsborough  and  Monoghan,  Pa.,  in 
1782,  in  which  relation  he  continued  till  his  death, 
in  January,  1807.  Mr.  Waugh  was  a  sound  divine, 
a  very  acceiJtable  preacher  and  highly  esteemed  by 
his  people. 

"Waxier,  "William  Hall,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, December  13th,  1837.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion mainly  at  Port  Royal  Seminary,  a  Mathematical 
and  Classic^il  Institute,  near  Frankford.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of 
Penn.sylvania,  July  3d,  1860;  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  January  19th,  1861,  and  at  once  energetically 
engaged  in  practice.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of 
and  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  and  Secretary  of  the 
Frankford  and  Philadelphia  Pa.ssenger  Railway  Com- 
pany, afterward  merged  into  t)ie  Second  and  Third 
Streets  road,  and  is  an  officer  in  various  other  local 
corporations,  including  the  North  Cedar  Hill  Ceme- 
tery  Company,  of  which   he  is  a  Director  and  an 


originator.  He  has  earnestly  devoted  himsell'to  his 
profession,  in  which  he  has  been  very  successful  by 
his  strong  intellect  and  inherent  energy. 

"Wayland,  Abraham,  M.  D.,  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  born  in  1792.  After  pursuing  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  that  State  until  1837,  he  went  to  Mis- 
souri, and  settled  in  Clarke  county.  He  was  confi- 
dent of  his  conversion  in  early  childhood,  but  he  did 
not  publicly  confess  Clirist  until  1832.  In  the  year 
1816,  the  year  in  which  the  first  Presbyterian  organi- 
zation was  formed  on  Mis.sonri  soil,  he  organized 
what  he  believed  to  hir\'e  been  the  first  Sabbath  school 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Soon  after  his  removal  to 
Mis.souri,  he  and  his  brother  began  holding  a  prayer- 
meeting  at  St.  FrancLsville,  which  culminated  in  a 
revival  of  great  power,  and  which  was  conducted 
by  them  three  weeks  without  the  presence  of  a 
preacher.  As  the  result  of  this  meeting,  a  large 
numberof  persons  were  converted,  and  three  churches 
were  organized  in  the  town,  one  of  them  a  Presby- 
terian church,  known  as  the  DesMoines  Church,  of 
which  Dr.  Wayland  became  an  elder.  Those  three 
churches  were  the  first  of  any  kind  organized  in 
Clarke  county. 

Dr.  Waj'land  was  "not  slothful  in  business,"  and 
by  means  of  a  lucrative  practice  he  was  blessed 
with  large  fortune.  To  give  of  his  means  to  the 
Lord  was  a  joyful  privilege  and  pleasant  duty;  and 
he  was  enabled  to  give  during  his  life  the  sum  of 
seventt/  thomaml  doUnni,  one-third  of  his  entire  estate. 
His  piety  was  no  less  con.spicuous  by  the  fervency  of 
spirit  with  which  he  served  the  Lord.  He  was  a 
man  of  faith,  prayer  and  earnest  attachment  to  God's 
House.  His  presence  and  counsel  in  the  courts  of 
the  Church  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  his  fellowship  there.  Dr.  Way- 
land,  full  of  years  and  blessing,  passed  to  his  reward 
April  21st,  1875. 

"Wayne,  Rev.  Benjamin,  was  born  .lune  4th, 
1824,  in  New  Orleans,  La. ;  graduated  at  Oakland 
College,  Miss.,  in  1845;  at  Princeton  Seminary  in 
1848,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Second  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  October  6th,  1847.  Mr.  Wayne  never 
was  an  installed  pastor.  He  was  called  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Plaquemine,  Iberville  Parish, 
La.,  in  1850.  He  declined  the  call,  but  served  that 
Church  as  stated  supply  for  si.x  years,  1850  to  18.">f;. 
In  1860  he  began  to  preach  in  what  was  then  known 
as  Jefferson  City,  a  suburb  of  New  Orleans,  now  an- 
nexed to  it,  and  called  the  Sixth  Di.strictof  the  city. 
In  1861  a  church  was  organized  there,  now  known 
as  the  Napoleon  Avenue  Presbj'terian  Church,  which 
Mr.  Wayne  continued  to  supply  until  his  death. 
From  1856  to  1860,  inclusive,  he  acted  as  Agent  for 
the  Trustees  of  the  Synodical  Board  of  Publication, 
first  for  the  collection  of  funds  in  the  Synod  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  afterwards  in  the  general  management  of 
its  book-store  in  New  Orleans.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  as  preacher  and  agent,  in  1869,  he  accepted  a 
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position  as  principal  in  a  public  school  in  New 
Orleans,  which  he  held  until  near  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  event  occurred  August  21st,  18T9.  Mr. 
AVayne  was  a  useful  citizen  and  an  assiduous  and 
earnest  minister,  laboring  with  untiring  zeal  where 
his  lot  had  been  cast,  among  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  people.  He  had  won  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

Weaver,  Philip,  ruling  elder.  Mr.  Weaver  was 
born  in  JIanchester  county,  Md.,  May  31st,  1806. 
Removed  in  early  life  to  Selma,  Ala.,  where  he  died, 
September  4th,  187.5.  He  was  installed  ija  elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Selma,  Ala.,  in  June, 
1846.  At  that  time  Selma  was  a  small  village,  and 
tlie  church  but  recently  organized.  As  a  successful 
merchant,  in  a  growing  town,  he  wielded  an  immense 
Influence  for  good.  The  old  records  show  that  he  was 
regular  in  his  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  Session, 
and  faithful  in  t;ikinghecd  to  himself,  to  all  the  flock 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  an  overseer. 
During  successive  pastorates  he  stood  in  his  lot  as  a 
ruler ;  and  to  his  liberal  contributions,  unobtrusive 
piety,  untiring  energy  and  fervent  prayer,  much  of 
the  growth  of  this  church  is  to  be  attributed.  Hav- 
ing served  his  generation  well  and  faithfully,  he  "fell 
asleep,"  in  a  good  old  age,  beloved  by  all. 

Webb,  Rev.  Joseph,  the  son,  probably,  of  the 
minister  of  Green's  Farms,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale 
in  171;"),  and  became  a  member  of  Synod  in  1720, 
being  the  pastor  of  Newark.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge  in  1736;  his 
name  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  Synod  till  1740. 
He  and  his  son,  a  student  in  Yale  College,  were 
drowned,  October  21st,  1741,  while  crossing  the  ferry 
at  Saybrook,  Conn. 

Webb,  Rev.  Robert  A.,  second  son  of  Robert 
C.  and  Elizabeth  (Dootch)  Webb,  was  born  in  La- 
fayette county,  near  Oxibrd,  Miss.,  September  20th, 
18.")6;  entered  Culleoka  Institute,  in  Maury  county, 
Tenn.,  in  1871,  and  after  remaining  there  three  years 
and  a  half,  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  in  Stewart 
College,  now  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity, at  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  and  graduated,  with  the 
honors  of  the  class,  in  1877.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  and  completed  the  course  in  May, 
1880.  He  was  licensed  at  McMinn\'ille,  Tenn.,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Nashville,  April  19th,  1880,  and 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bethel,  S.  C,  April 
1st,  1882.  After  this,  Mr.  Webb  supplied  Moore  Me- 
morial Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Albany,  Ga.,  and  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  is  now  settled  as 
pastor  over  Bethel  Church,  York  county,  S.  C. 

Webster,  Rev.  Richard,  was  born  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  July  14th,  1811,  and  early  became  a  subject 
of  converting  grace.  He  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1829,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1834.     He  was  anxious  to  go  on  a  foreign  mission  to 


India,  but  his  deafness  proved  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  He  then  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
missionary  labors  at  home.  He  began  his  career  at 
South  Easton,  but  shortly  after  organized  a  church 
at  Mauch  Chunk,  November  1st,  183.3,  over  which  he 
was  settled  as  pastor.  His  labors  were  not  confined 
to  this  spot,  but  extended  over  the  coal  region  in 
the  counties  of  Lehigh,  Northampton,  Columbia,  etc. 
He  aided  in  founding  a  dozen  churches,  and  was  tlie 
father  of  Luzerne  Presbytery.  He  died  June  19th, 
18.'56,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

When  it  was  announced  to  him  that  he  was  dying, 
he  expressed  his  doubts,  because  he  felt  naturally, 
and  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  "If  it 
be  death,  it  is  such  a  death  as  I  have  never  dreamed 
of.  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  heaven.  It  is  most 
glorious,  but,  what  is  wonderful,  it  is  not  strange. 
It  is  only  a  brighter  home. ' '  Such  was  the  euthanasia 
of  this  excellent  man,  expiring  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Mr.  Webster  had  a  tenacious  memory,  a  fondness 
for  anticjuarian  lore  and  a  familiarity  with  the  details 
of  church  history  that  was  astonishing.  His  deafness 
and  near-sightedness  drove  him  to  solitary  studies, 
particularly  in  the  line  of  historical  research.  He 
had  poetical  gifts,  but  published  nothing.  He  was 
genial  and  social,  given  to  sportive  and  satirical  sal- 
lies, full  of  anecdote  and  sparkling  wit,  yet,  withal, 
a  man  of  prayer,  submitting  with  patience  to  his  lot, 
and  exemplary  as  a  pastor,  attentive  and  tender  in 
afllietion.  He  was  a  freqvient  correspondent  for  the 
religious  periodicals,  under  the  signature  of  K.  H. 
He  prepared  a  "Digest  of  the  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly, "  and  materials  for  a  "  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,"  published  as  a  posthumous 
work  by  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

Webster,  Rev.  Samuel  Eyres,  was  born  in 
Chester  county,  I'a.,  .Tuly  26th,  1848;  studied  theo- 
logy at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Westminster,  April  11th,  1871.  He 
was  pastor  of  Bellevue  Church,  Gap,  Pa.,  1871-5;  of 
the  First  Church,  Mansfield  (Washington),  N.  J., 
187.^80,  to  which  churches  more  than  500  persons 
were  added  during  his  ministry,  and  since  the  latter 
year  has  had  charge  of  the  First  Church,  WUliams- 
port,  Pa.,  where  his  labors  have  been  signally  blessed. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  orthodox,  strong  and  impres- 
sive preacher,  and  a  most  laborious  pastor.  He 
is  loyal  to  the  Standards  and  faithful  in  presenting 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  He  is  a  bold  and  coura- 
geous man  of  God,  and  denounces  sin  in  its  various 
forms  with  an  uncompromising  voice.  He  is  one  of 
the  rising  pastors  of  the  Church,  and  stands  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  young  preachers  of  our  day.  {See 
First  Pre.ibi/tertan  Church,  WiUiamaport,  Pa.) 

Weed,  Henry  Ro'wland,  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Ballston,  N.  Y.,  July  20th,  1789;  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1812,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1815.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  January  4th,  1816;  was  pastor  at  Ja- 
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maica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  1816-23  ;  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1822-29;  Agent  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  1830-32;  stated  supply  of  the  First 
Church.  Whceliug,  Va.,  for  some  months,  then  pastor 
until  1870,  though  for  a  few  years  preceding  liis 
resignation,  through  the  infirmities  of  age,  the  active 
duties  of  tlie  pulpit  and  pastorate  devolved  upon  Iiis 
junior  co-pastor,  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Fisher.  Dr.  Weed 
was  an  able,  earnest,  faithful  and  successful  preacher. 
He  contrihuted  occasionally  anonymous  articles  to 
the  religious  periodicals  of  the  Church,  including 
the  Biblical  Reperlory,  but  avoided  regular  author.ship. 
For  the  use  of  his  own  Bible  class,  he  published  a 
series  of  questions  on  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
was  afterwards  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  December 
14th,  1870. 

Weir,  James  "Wallace,  was  born  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  August  9th,  1805.  His  great-grandfathers.  Weir 
and  Wallace,  fought  together  in  the  siege  of  Derry; 
their  grandchildren  (Samuel  Weir  and  Mary  Wal- 
lace) met  on  the  bank  of  the  .Susquehanna  a  hundred 
years  after,  and  were  united  in  marriage. 

In  1834  Sir.  Weir  undertook  to  edit  a  small  religi- 
ous paper,  and  with  this  view  learned  type-setting. 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  received  an  appointment  in 
a  bank  at  Harrisburg,  which  he  accepted.  For  five 
years  he  was  clerk  in  the  Branch  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, located  there;  for  eleven  years  he  was  Teller 
in  the  Harrisburg  Bank,  and  for  thirty-one  years  was 
Cashier  of  the  same  Institution,  which  is  now  known 
a.s  the  Harrisburg  National  Bank,  and  which,  under 
his  cashiership,  greatly  prospered.- 

Mr.  Weir  was  a  writer  of  force  and  varied  ability, 
and  the  author  of  several  poems  of  much  merit.  The 
principal  productions  of  his  pen  are  a  "  Treatise  on 
Sabbath-school  Instruction, "  "  Duties  of  Laymen, ' ' 
and  "  Social  Prayer,  "all  of  which  were  received  with 
marked  favor,  and  recommended  by  gentlemen  of 
high  literary  standing. 

Mr.  Weir  was  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Harrisburg,  from  1834  until  his  death;  was  con- 
nected with  the  Sunday  .school  about  fifty  years,  and 
was  Superintendent  of  the  school  of  that  Church  for 
over  forty  year.s.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  firmest  and 
most  influential  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  and  tem- 
perance causes.  In  1859,  he  was  elected  a  corporate 
member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  and  long  continued  to  promote  its 
interests  in  every  way  in  his  power. 

Mr.  Weir  resided,  with  the  exception  of  six  months, 
in  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  his  steatliast  residence 
only  tended  to  increase  his  iniluence  and  to  endear 
him  more  and  more  to  his  neighbors.  On  his  seven- 
tieth birthday  the  personal  friends  of  the  distin- 
guished financier  united  in  an  ovation  of  respect  to 
him,  such  ;is  is  not  often  paid  to  men  who  had  a  purely 
{)ri\ate  character.  No  man  better  deserved  it  than 
James  Wallace  Weir.     No  man  in  the  State  had  a 


more  unsullied  reputation,  and  no  man  in  any  com- 
munity, reaching  the  age  of  seventy,  had  a  purer 
personal  reputation.  Uprightness,  benevolence, 
energy,  geniality,  courage  in  duty,  fidelity  in  earth's 
various  relations,  all  sanctified  and  adorned  by  re- 
ligion, eminently  marked  his  symmetrical  character. 

Welch,  Ransom  Bethune,  D.D.,  LL-D.,  is  a 
native  of  Greenville,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1846,  and  studied  theology  at 
Andover  and  Auburn.  Ordained  and  Installed  at 
Gilloa,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Classis  of  Schoharie,  1854; 
Gilloa,  1854-6;  Catskill,  1856-69;  Professor  oft 
Logic,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Union 
College,  1860-76,  and  since  1876,  luxs  been  Professor 
of  Christian  Theology  in  Auburn  Seminary.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  from  Rutgers  College  in 
1868,  also  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1868,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  from  Maryville 
College,  1873.  Dr.  Welsh  is  an  eminent  scholar,  a 
forcible  writer  and  an  instructor  of  marked  ability. 
He  has  published  "  Notes  on  Theology, "  "  Faith  and 
Modern  Doubt,"  also  many  articles,  addresses,  etc. 

Welch,  Thomas  R.,D.  D.,son  of  John  Welch 


TH0HA8  B.  WELCH,  D.  D. 

and  B.  .7.  Rice,  was  born  in  Jessamine  county,  Ky., 
September  15th,  1835.  Having  i)ursued  preparatory 
study  at  Bethel  Academy,  in  Nicholsville,  he  entered 
Centre  College,  May,  1844,  and  was  graduated,  A.  B., 
September,  1846.  After  a  year  spent  in  reading  la\v 
and  teaching  school,  he  passed  to  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  in  September,  1847,  where 
he  remained  two  sessions  and  was  then  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Lexington,  Sep- 
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tember,  1849.  During  the  next  year  he  supplied 
the  pulpit  at  Warsaw,  Ky.,  after  which  he  resumed 
his  theologiail  studies  in  the  New  Albany  (Ind.) 
Seminary,  from  which  he  received  the  usual  certifi- 
cate. May,  1851.  Proceeding  at  once  to  take  charge 
of  the  Church  at  Helena,  Ark.,  he  remained  there 
eight  years,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Church  at 
Little  Eock.  His  ordination  took  place  at  the  hands 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Arkansas,  in  session  at  Bates- 
ville,  April  11th,  1853. 

He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Little 
Eock,  the  capital  of  the  State,  in  December,  1859. 
There  he  still  abides,  beloved  of  men  and  approved 
of  God. 

His  «/«!(( Md^tr  conferred  ou  him  the  degi'ee  of  D.D., 
in  1870.  lu  1873  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Eichmoud,  Va.  In  1877  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  General  Presbyterian  Council  at 
Edinburgh.  In  1880  he  represented  the  State  of 
Arkansas  at  the  Centenary  Sunday-school  Celebra- 
tion in  London.  He  is  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Arkan.sas  College,  and  a  Director  of  the 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  at  ClarksvUle, 
Tenu.,  of  which  Institution  he  was,  a  year  ago, 
elected  a  Professor  and  Vice-Chaucellor;  a  position 
he  declined,  in  obedience  to  the  decision  of  his  Pres- 
bytery that  he  should  not  leave  his  pastoral  charge. 

Dr.  Welch  has  had  a  busy  life,  and  made  an  envi- 
able record.  Of  fine  presence,  genial  manners,  ready 
sympathy,  he  finds  welcome  everywhere.  Especially 
are  they  attached  to  him  Tvho  have  experience  of  his 
wise  and  faithful  pastoral  ministry  in  seasons  of 
perplexity,  wandering,  sickness  or  sorrow.  A  ■well- 
grounded  theologian,  a  clear  thinker,  a  lucid  ex- 
positor, he  is  a  model  preacher  of  the  gospel,  righth" 
dividing  the  Word,  shunning  not  to  declare  all  the 
counsel  of  God,  feeding  the  flock,  and  warning  and 
entreating  them  who  are  without. 

By  long  residence,  abundant  labors,  eminent  ad- 
ministrative ability,  Dr.  Welch  is  the  Presbyterian 
Nestor  of  Arkansas,  and  no  man  in  the  State  is  held 
in  higher  esteem  or  ■wields  a  stronger  influence. 

Wellford,  Hon.  Beverly  Randolph,  third 
son  of  Dr.  Beverly  E.  Wellford,  President  of  National 
Medieil  Association,  1853,  and  Professor  of  JIateria 
Jledica,  in  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  1854-70; 
was  born  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Jlay  10th,  1828. 
Mr.  Wellford  graduated  in  the  Centennial  Class,  1847, 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Fredericksburg,  Va. ,  in  September,  1849. 
In  1854  he  removed  to  Eichmond,  Va.,  where  he 
continued  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was 
elected,  by  the  General  AssemVily  of  A'irginia,  Judge 
of  the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit,  including  the  city 
of  Eichmond  and  county  of  Henrico,  in  March,  1870, 
and  re-elected  by  the  Genei'al  Assembly,  December, 
1878,  for  an  additional  term  of  eight  years.  He  was 
baptized  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  of  which  both  his  parents  were  members, 
63 


under  the  ministry  of  Eev.  Samuel  B.  WUson,  D.  D. , 
who  died  -when  a  Professor  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Judge  Wellford  ■was  received  as  a  com- 
municant in  the  same  church,  on  profession  of  faith, 
in  1853,  and  alterward  removed  to  Eichmond,  ■(\here 
he  was  ordained  as  ruling  elder,  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  1857;  was  elected  by  the  Southern 
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General  A.ssembly,  in  1866,  a  member  of  the  "  Com- 
mittee of  Publication,"  which  position  he  still  fills. 

Went-worth,  Stephen  Girard,  belonged  to 
that  large  and  ■well-known  family  which  came  to 
this  country  from  England  many  years  ago.  He  liN-as 
born  in  Williamstown,  Slass.,  October,  1811.  Early 
in  life,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  without  means,  he 
came  to  Monroe  county  (now),  W.  Va. ,  where  he  re- 
mained for  si.x  years.  In  1837  he  moved  to  Browns- 
ville, Saline  county,  Mo.,  where  he  resided  for  three 
years.  He  removed  to  Lafayette  county,  5Io.,  in 
1840,  where  he  has  since  lived,  most  of  the  time  in 
Lexington. 

Mr.  AVentworth  united  with  the  (O.  S.)  Presb.y- 
terian  Church  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  in  1844,  then  under 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Yantis.  He  was,  in  1847, 
elected  deacon,  and  served  the  Church-  faithfully 
as  treasurer  for  many  years.  In  1872,  having  "ob- 
tained a  good  degree, ' '  he  was  cho.seu  ruling  elder, 
which  office  he  held  while  he  lived. 

By  industry,  energj-,  frugality  and  wisdom,  he  soon 
began  to  acquire  property,  which  he  not  only  kept 
and  increa.sed,  but  used  wisely  and  well.  Besides 
sharing  in  every  good  word  and  work  in  his  church 
and  community,  and  conferring  many  private  benefac- 
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turns  of  which  the  public  knew  nothing,  he  gave 
largely  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  "Elizabeth 
Aull  Seminary,"  a  school  for  young  ladies  belonging 
to  his  church,  more  than  once  received  substantial 
tokens  of  his  friendship,  while  the  "  Wentworth 
Male  Academy,"  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  his  liberality,  and  will  doubtless  long  perpet- 
uate his  name  and  that  of  his  son,  in  whose  memory 
it  was  founded. 

As  a  Christian,  Mr.  Wentworth  was  quiet  and  un- 
assuming, but  earnest  and  sincere;  as  an  officer,  he 
was  "  found  faithful,"  always  ready  to  do  the  duty 
laid  on  him;  as  a  friend  and  neighbor,  he  was  peace- 
able, generous  and  kind,  and  as  a  citizen,  trustworthy 
and  large-hearted.  A  good  man  and  true,  he  loved 
God  and  served  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God. 

"West,  Nathanael,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ulster,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1794;  pursued  his 
theological  studies  in  Edinburgh,  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  1820,  in  the  Independent  connection. 
He  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1834,  and  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Church  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  May 
11th,  1836.  This  relation  continued  until  June  Stith, 
1838.  He  subsequently  labored  at  Northeast,  Pa.; 
Monroe,  Mich. ;  Pittsburg,  McKeesport,  Belmont  and 
Hestonville  (united).  Pa.  He  died  September  2d, 
1864. 

Dr.  West  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  stalwart 
frame,  great  powers  of  endurance,  and  an  energy  that 
was  almost  invincible  under  ordinary  difficulties.  In 
mind  he  was  gifted  above  the  ordinary  range  of  men, 
although  his  mental  characteristics  were  peculiar. 
His  powers  of  analysis  and  his  strength  of  memory 
were  astonishing.  His  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
was  such,  that  he  could  not  only  quote  at  length 
verbatim,  but  give  chapter  and  verse.  In  this  resi^ect 
he  was  almost  literally  a  living  concordance.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  original,  fluent  and  eminently  Scrip- 
tural and  instructive.  In  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, in  every  tree  and  shrub,  in  every  nail  and 
stone  of  the  temple,  he  saw  something  that  pointed 
to  the  gospel  -and  the  work  of  Christ.  From  his 
treasure  he  brought  forth  things  new  and  old. 

Westcott,  Lorenzo,  was  born  July  21st,  1828, 
at  Fairton,  N.  J.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  1852,  and  at  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  there,  in  1855.  He  was  Tutor  in 
Princeton  College  from  January  to  June,  185();  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  April 
26th,  1854 ;  from  May  to  December,  1855,  supplied 
the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
in  the  absence  of  its  pastor ;  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Nas.sau,  October  16th,  1856,  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  and  on  the  same  day  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Greene  Avenue  Church  in  that  city,  where  he 
labored  until  that  relation  was  dis-solved,  Ajjril  21st, 
1858.  He  then  became  pastor  of  the  Warrior  Run 
Church,  at  McEwertsville,  Pa.,  over  which  he  was  in- 
stalled by  the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland,  .Tune 


15th,  1859.  Here  he  labored  faithfully  and  success- 
fully, being  greatly  beloved,  until  he  was  released, 
May  2<1,  1865. 

On  June  1st,  1865,  Mr.  We.stcott  became  Professor 
in  Lincoln  L^niversity,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and  con- 
tinued to  labor  ^vith  great  assiduity  in  that  position 
until  June  30th,  1872,  when  he  entered  upon  a  Pro- 
fessorship in  Howard  University,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  continuing  to  fill  it  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  June  5th,  1879.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
purity  of  life,  a  court-eous  gentleman,  a  wise  presbyter, 
a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel,  an  able  Professor, 
a  warm-hearted  Christian.  He  was  profoundly  in- 
terested in  the  cducxition  and  elevation  of  the  colored 
race,  and  zealously  consecrated  thereto  his  strength 
and  talents  and  skill.  Great  numbers  of  those  whom 
he  taught  and  helped  deeplj'  mourned  his  departure. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
Pa.  The  founders  of  this  Institution  were  among 
the  most  sagacious  and  penetrating  men  of  their 
times.  And  yet  the  title  by  which  they  desired  that 
it  should  be  known,  .shows  how  limited  were  their 
conceptions  of  the  developments  which  were  to  occur 
in  the  early  future  of  our  country.  They  called  it 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  a  designation 
which,  though  appropriate  then,  could  only  be 
thought  of  now  for  a  theologi&il  Institution  located 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  complete  history  of  this  seminary  was  prepared 
some  years  ago,  by  the  Rev.  .Tames  I.  Brownson,  D.  D., 
and  may  be  found  in  the  "Centenary  Memorial,"  a 
volume  published  at  Pittsburg,  in  1>*~6.  From  this 
record,  containing  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  character 
and  usefulness  of  the  Institution,  much  of  the  follow- 
ing has  been  condensed. 

With  a  desire  to  provide  for  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  General  Assembly  of  1825  resolved 
that  it  was  expedient  to  establish  a  theological  seminary 
in  the  West.  Five  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  examine  sites  and  report  to  the  Directors.  These 
commtssioners  were:  Cieneral  Andrew  Jackson,  of 
Tennessee;  Hon.  Benjamin  Mills,  of  Kentucky;  Hon. 
John  Thompson,  of  Ohio;  Rev.  Messrs.  Obadiah  Jen- 
nings and  Andrew  Wylie,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was 
held  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  July  15th,  1825,  and  in 
November  of  tlie  same  year  they  met  in  AVashington, 
Pa.  In  April,  1826,  they  convened  in  WTieeling, 
Va.,  when,  alter  considering  otfers,  nine  of  which 
were  from  Ohio,  one  from  Indiana,  and  two  from 
Pennsylvania,  a  decision  was  made  in  favor  of  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.  Sharp  competition  had  been  displayed 
in  reaching  this  result,  and  when  the  report  was 
made  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  contest  was  re- 
newed. With  the  hope  of  securing  harmony,  the 
subject  was  referred  to  the  Assembly  of  1827,  by 
which,  in  due  time,  the  selection  of  Allegheny  was 
confirmed. 

The  offer  made  by  AUeghenv  was  a   donation  of 
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$20,000  in  installments,  together  with  the  release  of 
eighteen  acres  from  the  one  luiudreil  ivliich  had  beeii 
set  apart  in  tlie  original  location  of  the  town  for  the 
Ijnrpose  of  a  common  pasture,  tliese  eighteen  acres 
being  worth  in  fee  simple  about  $20,000.  The 
acceptance  of  these  acres  became  the  occasion  of  pro- 
tracted and  vexatious  litigation,  which  was  only  ter- 
minated December  3d,  1849,  when  all  the  ground, 
except  about  one  acre,  was  deeded  to  the  city  of 
Allegheny,  under  the  obligation  of  a  perpetual  lease. 
the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  binding  itself  for  a  per- 
petual loan  of  $3.5,000,  %vith  an  interest  of  $2100,  to 
be  paid  semi-annually. 

The  original  location  of  the  seminary  building  was 
on  what  is  now  known  as  Monument  Hill,  a  very  ex- 
pensive excavation  having  been  necessary  to  prepare 
for  the  substantial,  capacious  and  imposing  building, 
which  in  due  time  appeared.  Though  portions  of  the 
interior  were  in  an  unfinished  condition  for  several 
years,  it  was,  nevertheless,  ready  for  occupation  in 
the  Spring  of  1831.  It  contained  a  chapel,  with  a 
gallery,  in  which  was  the  library,  and  about  eighty 
dormitories  for  students.  This  building,  with  which 
many  interesting  and  precious  recollections  are  con- 
nected, was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Winter  of  1854. 
The  difficulty  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  for  ordinary  purposes  had  always  been  one  of 
the  penalties  of  the  elevated  location,  and  when  the 
building  was  found  to  be  on  fire,  its  rapid  destruction 
was  regarded  as  inevitable,  most  of  the  inmates 
escaping  with  tlie  loss  of  all  they  possessed. 

As  negotiations  with  the  city  had  already  resulted 
in  an  agreement  to  relinquish  the  location  on  Monu- 
ment Hill,  measures  were  at  once  adopted  to  rebuUd 
the  Institution  on  the  reserved  ground,  where  it  now 
stands.  In  the  meantime  the  exercises  were  con- 
ducted with  but  little  interruption,  in  tlie  rooms  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Allegheny. 

The  present  structures  of  the  seminary  are  eight 
in  number.  The  main  building,  containing  the  chapel, 
class  rooms  and  twenty  dormitories,  is  healthfully 
and  beautifully  located,  facing  the  "West  Park,  where 
it  can  be  seen  by  travelers  entering  the  city  on  the 
Pittsburg  and  Cleveland,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Railways.  It  was  built  in  IS.j.j, 
at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $22,000.  On  either  side  of 
this  main  building  are  two  houses  for  the  Professors. 
The  two  on  the  west  side  were  built  in  1854,  and 
will  be  remembered  by  some,  as  having  been  occu- 
pied for  several  years  by  Drs.  Elliott  and  Jacobus. 
Those  on  the  east  were  built  in  1856  and  were  occu- 
pied by  Drs.  Plumer  and  Wilson. 

The  remaining  three  structures  are  at  a  distance  of 
one  square  west,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Ridge  avenue. 
The  central  building  is  Jleraorial  Hall,  containing 
superior  accommodations  for  fifty-nine  students, 
each  suit  of  rooms  consisting  of  a  parlor  and  a  bed 
chamber.  The  original  building,  known  as  Beatty 
Hall,  was  reared  in  1859,  through  the  generosity  of 


Mrs.  Hetty  E.  Beatty,  of  Steubenville,  O.  Neither 
the  name  nor  the  arrangement  of  tlie  building  had 
ever  fully  met  the  approval  of  the  honored  patron  of 
the  Institution  whose  benevolence  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate.  In  1876,  therefore,  Eev.  Dr.  C.  C. 
Beatty  proposed  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  this  structure, 
at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  on  condition  it  should  be  known, 
as  Jlemorial  Hall.  In  November,  1877,  this  hall  was 
formally  dedicated. 

On  the  west  of  Jlemorial  Hall  is  the  Library,  a 
fire-pi'oof  building,  erected  in  1870,  containing  22,058 
volumes,  and  well  adapted  in  all  its  appointments  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  reared.  On  the  east  of 
Memorial  Hall  is  the  latest  accession  to  the  property 
of  the  Institution,  consisting  of  a  large  dwelling, 
which,  according  to  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Beatty,  will 
give  place  in  a  few  years  to  two  Professors'  houses, 
for  which  the  grounds  are  amply  sufficient. 

The  Professors  who  have  filled  the  chairs  of  this 
Institution  have  been  recognized  as  among  the  most 
godly,  learned  and  influential  ministers  of  their 
times.  As  suggestive  of  pleasant  and  profitable 
reminiscenses,  their  names,  departments  and  periods 
of  service,  are  here  given.  Jacob  I.  Janeway,  D.n., 
Theology,  1828-29;  Luther  Halsey,  D.D.,  Theology, 
1829-36,  and  History  and  Church  Government,  1836 
-37;  John  W.  Nevin,  D.  D.,  Oriental  and  Biblical 
Literature,  1829-40;  D.avid  Elliott,  D.D.,  LL.n.,  The- 
ology, 1836-54,  and  Polemic  and  Historical  Theology 
and  Church  Clovernment,  1854-74;  Lewis  AV.  Green, 
D.D.,  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature,  1840-47; 
Alexander  T.  McGill,  D.D.,  History  and  Church  Gov- 
ernment, 1841-54;  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus,  D.D., 
LL.  D.,  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature,  1851-76; 
William  S.  Plumer,  D.D.,  Theology,  1854-62;  Samuel 
.1.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 'Church  History,  1857-83; 
William  JL  Paxton,  D.n.,  Sacred  Rhetoric,  1860-72; 
Archibald  A.  Hodge,  D.  D.,  Theology,  1864-77;  Wil- 
liam H.  Hornblower,  D.D.,  Sacred  Rhetoric,  1871-83; 
Samuel  T.  Lowrie,  D.D.,  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis,  1874-77. 

Four  of  the.se  Professors  have  died  during  the 
period  of  official  connection  with  the  Institution. 
The  Summer  of  1883  will  be  remembered  long  and 
sadly  for  that  dark  and  mysterious  dispensation  by 
which,  within  two  months,  Professors  Wm.  H.  Horn- 
blower  and  S.  J.  Wilson  were  removed  by  death. 

The  present  Faculty  is  as  follows :  William  H. 
Jeflers,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
Exegesis;  elected  in  1877.  Samuel  H.  Kellogg,  D.n., 
Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  and  Lecturer  on  com- 
parative religions;  elected  in  1877.  Benjamin  B. 
Warfield,  n.  n..  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exe- 
gesis; elected  in  1878.  Thomas  H.  Robinson,  n.  n. , 
Sacred  Rhetoric,  Church  Government  and  Pastoral 
Theology;  elected  in  1883.  Robert  Dick  Wilson,  A.  M. , 
Instructor  in  Biblical  and  Ecflesiastical  History,  and 
History  of  Doctrines;  elected  in  1883.  An  instructor 
in  Elocution  is  also  employed  during  each  term. 
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This  seminary  hail  always  been  under  tlie  care  of 
the  General  Assembly,  by  which  its  directors  and 
professors  were  chosen,  until  1S70,  when  it  accepted 
the  powers  otiered  by  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  (see  minutes  of  Assembly  for  1870,  page 
62),  and  its  directors  have  since  fulfilled  theii'  trust 
in  accordance  with  this  new  plan,  proposed  at  the 
time  of  the  re-union.  Its  Board  of  Directors  is  com- 
posed of  forty  members,  in  four  classes,  and  its  Board 
of  Trustees,  having  charge  of  its  financial  affairs,  is 
composed  of  twenty-one  members,  in  three  chisses. 

Some  j'ears  ago,  the  Elliott  Lectureship  was 
(bunded  by  the  Alumni  of  the  Seminary,  providing 
for  a  course,  each  year,  on  some  subject  related  to  the 
eWdences  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  October, 
1879,  Alexander  F.  Mitchell,  D.D.,  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

In  1880  a  course  of  stvidy  was  established  for  those 
who  might  wish  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  fourth 
year.  The  number  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
it  is  increasing. 

There  are  endowments  for  thirty-two  scholarships 
and  five  professorships.  The  endowments  amount  to 
§400,000,  and  the  real  estate  is  worth  |75,000. 

There  can  be  no  more  suitable  conclusion  to  this 
brief  history,  than  a  tribute  to  the  character  and 
influence  of  that  munificent  benefactor  of  the  Insti- 
tution, Charles  Clinton  Beatty,  D.D.,  LL.  D.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  its  Directors  in  18"27,  and  at  the' 
time  of  his  death  he  was  the  President  of  its  Board 
of  Directors.  For  more  than  fifty  years  he  gave  it 
his  wise  counsels  and  his  earnest  prayers.  Seldom 
absent  from  the  meeting  of  either  Directors  or  Trus- 
tees, he  was  always  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
spiritual,  sanitary  and  financial  condition.  Hi;  gave 
to  its  treasury,  at  various  periods,  more  than  §300,000, 
and  the  influences  originating  in  these  acts  are  tell- 
ing to-day  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  they  will 
continue  to  operate  while  time  shall  last. 

"Westervelt,  Rev.  'William  E.,  is  the  seventh 
sou  and  youngest  child  of  Peter  A.  and  Catharine 
Burdans  Westervelt,  and  was  born  near  the  city  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  January  17th,  1839.  His  classical 
course  w;;s  pursued  under  private  teachers,  all  Presby- 
terian clergjnneu,  in  Paterson  and  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
He  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton 
in  September,  18.5 1,  and  graduated  in  the  Spring  of 
1857.  In  April  of  the  same  year  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Passaic,  and 
for  si.x  months  from  the  1st  of  the  ensuing  June  he 
supplied  a  mission  station  in  Windham,  Conn.,  under 
e;ire  of  the  Home  Board.  He  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled the  first  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  Bloomsbury,  N.  J.,  in  April,  1858;  and  from  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  to  April,  1864,  he  supplied  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Burlington,  Iowa.  In  November, 
1865,  he  was  installed  jiastor  over  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  South  Amboy,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Xew 


Brunswick,  where  he  labored  with  success  for  five 
years;  then  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y. ,  which  he  served  as  pa.stor  im- 
til  November  1st,  1876.  From  January,  1877,  to  April, 
1880,  he  supplied  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Miller- 
ton,  N.  Y.  After  a  few  months  of  rest,  he  supjilied  for 
nine  months  the  Presbj'teriau  Church  in  Chesapeake 
City,  Md. ;  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  1881,  he 
entered  upon  his  labors  in  his  present  field,  Roxbo- 
rough,  Philadelphia,  and  was  installed  on  tbe  30th  of 
the  same  month. 

"Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Most 
of  the  Confessions  of  the  Kefornied  and  Lutheran 
churches  were  composed  by  single  authors,  or  by  a 
small  group  of  theologians  to  whom  the  task  of 
drawing  up  a  standard  of  doctrine  had  been  com- 
mitted. Thus,  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  the 
principal  authors  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
common  stiindard  of  faith  and  bond  of  union  of  the 
Lutheran  churches. ,  The  Second  Helvetic  Confession 
was  composed  by  Bullinger,  to  whom  the  work  was 
entrusted  by  a  number  of  Swiss  theologians,  and  the 
celebrated  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  composed  by 
Ursinus  and  Olevianus,  who  had  been  appointed 
thereto  by  Fredrick  III,  Crown  Prince  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. The  old  Scotch  Confession,  which  was  the 
standard  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  was  composed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  six  theologians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
.John  Knox,  appointed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament. 
The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America  were  pre- 
pared by  the  bishops  of  that  church  in  1562,  as  the 
result  of  the  revision  of  "  The  Forty-two  Articles  of 
Edward  VI, "  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  and  Bishop  Ridley,  in  1551. 

The  "  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, "  of  high 
authority  among  all  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  the 
Standard  of  the  Church  of  Holland,  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  drawn  up  by  a  great  international  Synod 
convened  in  Dort  by  the  States  General  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  Re- 
formed churches  except  that  of  France.  And  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  Catechisms  of  our  Church  were 
drawn  up  by  a  large  and  illustrious  National  Assem- 
bly of  divines  and  civilians  convened  in  Westminster, 
England,  by  the  Long  Parliament,  from  July  l.st, 
1643,  to  February  22d,  1648.     (See  C.\TECHISMS. ) 

"For  a  considerable  time  after  the  Assembly  com- 
menced its  deliberations,"  says  Heihcrinrjton,  "the 
chief  subjects  which  occupied  its  attention  were  the 
directories  for  public  worship  and  ordination,  and 
the  form  of  Church  government,  including  the  power 
of  Church  censure.  Till  some  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions had  been  reached  on  these  points  the  Assembly 
abstained  from  entering  upon  the  less  agitating  but 
not  less  important  work  of  framing  a  Confession  of 
Faith.     But  haxing  completed  their  task,  so  far  as 
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depended  upon  tliemselves,  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  and  arrange  the  main  propositions 
which  were  to  be  discussed  and  digested  into  a  system 
by  the  Assembly.  Tlie  members  of  this  committee 
were  Dr.  Hoyle,  Dr  Gouge,  Jlessrs.  Iferle,  Gataker, 
Tuckney,  Reynolds  and  Vines,  with  the  .Scottish 
commissioners.  These  learned  and  able  divines  began 
their  labors  by  arranging,  in  the  most  systematic 
order,  the  various  great  and  sacred  truths  which  God 
has  revealed  to  man,  and  reduced  the.se  to  thirty- 
two  distinct  heads  or  chaiJters,  each  having  a  title 
expressive  of  its  subject.  These  were  again  sub- 
divided into  .sections,  and  the  committee  formed 
themselves  into  several  sub-committees,  each  of  whom 
took  a  specific  topic,  for  the  sake  of  exact  and  con- 
centrated deliberation.  When  these  sub-committees 
had  completed  their  respective  tasks,  the  whole  was 
laid  before  the  entire  committee,  and  any  alterations 
suggested  and  debated  till  all  were  of  one  mind. 
And  when  any  title  or  ehapt<?r  had  been  thus  fuUj' 
prepared  by  the  committee,  it  was  reported  to  the 
Assembly,  and  again  subjected  to  the  most  minute 
and  careful  investigation,  in  every  paragraph,  sen- 
tence and  word.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  throughout  the  deliberations  of  the 
Assembly,  when  composing  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
there  prevailed  almost  an  entire  and  perfect  harmony. 
There  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  only  two  subjects 
on  which  any  difference  of  opinion  existed  among 
them.  The  one  of  these  was  the  doctrine  of  election, 
concerning  which,  as  Baillie  says,  they  had  long  and 
tough  debates.  'Yet,'  he  adds,  'thanks  to  God, 
all  is  gone  right,  according  to  our  mind '  {Baillie, 
vol.  II,  p.  335).  The  other  was,  that  '  the  Lord  Jesus, 
as  King  and  Head  of  His  Church,  has  therein  ap- 
pointed a  government  in  the  hand  of  church  officers, 
distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate,'  which  appears  as 
the  fundamental  proposition  of  the  chapter  entitled, 
'  Of  Church  Censures. '  This  proposition  the  Assem- 
bly manifestly  intended  and  understood  to  contain  i 
a  principle  directly  and  necessarily  opi>osed  to  the 
very  essence  of  Erastianism,  and  it  was  regarded  in 
the  same  light  by  the  Erastians  themselves,  conse- 
quently it  became  the  subject  of  long  and  earnest 
discussion,  and  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Lightfoot 
and  Coleman,  especially  the  latter.  But  Coleman 
falling  ill  and  dying,  before  the  debate  was  concluded, 
it  was  carried,  the  sole  dissentient  voice  being  that  of 
Lightfoot. 

****** 

"Some  discus.sion  took  place  on  the  thirty-first 
chapter  in  the  Confession,  respecting  Synods  and 
CouncUs ;  but  that  subject  also  was  carried  in  the 
express  language  of  the  Assembly,  and  without  any 
Erastian  modification.  The  first  half  of  the  Confes- 
sion was  laid  before  the  Parliament  early  in  October, 
1646,  and  on  the  '2(>th  of  November  the  remainder 
was  produced  to  the  A.'^sembly  in  its  completed  form, 
when  the  Prolocutor  returned  thanks  to  the  commit- 


tees, in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  for  their  great 
pains  in  perfecting  the  work  committed  to  them. 
It  was  then  carefully  transcribed,  and  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1046,  it  was  presented  to  Parliament,  by 
the  whole  Assembly  in  a  body,  under  the  title  of 
'  The  humble  advice  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
and  others,  now  by  the  authority  of  Parliament 
sitting  at  Westminster,  concerning  a  Confession 
of  Faith.'  On  the  7th,  Parliament  ordered  'five 
hundred  copies  of  it  to  be  printed  for  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  and  that  the  Assembly  so 
bring  in  their  marginal  notes,  to  prove  every  part 
of  it  by  Scripture'  {Whitdockf,  p.  233).  There  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons 
demanded  the  insertion  of  the  Scripture  text  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  additional  period  of  delay, 
as  iiideed  Baillie  pretty  plainly  intimates. 

"The  A.ssembly,  accordingly,  resumed  their  ta.sk, 
and  after  encountering  a  number  of  interposing  ob- 
stacles, again  produced  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with 
full  Scriptural  proofs  annexed  to  all  its  propositions, 
and  laid  it  before  the  Parliament  on  the  29th  day 
of  April,  1647.  The  thanks  of  the  House  were  given 
to  the  Assembly  for  their  labors  in  this  imijortant 
matter,  and  '  six  hundred  copies  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Houses  and  the  Assembly, 
and  no  more,  and  that  none  presume  to  reprint  the 
same  till  further  orders '  [Rushworlh,  vol.  vi,  p.  473). 

"The  appointed  number  of  copies  having  been 
printed,  they  were  delivered  to  the  members  of  both 
houses  by  Mr.  Byfield,  on  the  19th  of  May,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  consider  the  whole  production,  arti- 
cle by  article,  previous  to  its  being  published  with 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  as  the  Confession  of  Faith 
held  by  that  church  on  which  they  meant  to  confer 
the  benefits  of  a  national  establishment.  But  the 
deliberations  of  the  I'arliament  were  interrupted  by 
the  insurrection  of  the  army,  and  the  numerous  pro- 
tracted and  unsatisfactory  negotiations  in  which  they 
were  engaged  with  the  King,  .so  that  they  had  not 
completed  their  examination  of  the  Confession  till 
March,  1648.  On  the  22d  day  of  that  month  a  con- 
ference was  held  between  the  two  houses,  to  compare 
their  opinions  respecting  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
result  of  which  is  thus  stated  by  Rushworth:  '  The 
Commons  this  day  (March  22d),  at  a  conference,  pre- 
sented the  Lords  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  passed 
by  them,  with  some  alterations,  viz. :  That  they  do 
agree  with  their  lordships,  and  so  with  the  Assem- 
bly, in  the  doctrinal  part,  and  desire  may  be  made 
public,  that  tliis  kingdom,  and  aU  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Christendom,  may  see  the  Parliament 
of  England  differ  not  in  doctrine.  In  some  particu- 
lars there  were  some  phrases  altered;  a-s  in  that  of 
tribute  being  due  to  the  magistrate,  they  put  iliies; 
tile  degree  of  marriage  they  refer  to  the  law  estab- 
lished ;  particulars  in  discipline  are  recommitted,  and 
for  the  title,  they  make  it  not  '  A  Confesaioii  of  Fnith. ' 
because  not  .so  running,  '  /  eonfcss,'  at  the  beginning 
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of  every  section,  but,  '  Articles  of  Faith  agreed  upon  by 
both  houses  of  Parliament,'  as  most  suitable  to  the  for- 
mer title  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles'  (Rushworth, 
vol.  vii,  p.  1035). 

' '  Such  was  the  last  positive  enactment  made  by 
the  English  Parliament  respecting  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  for  the  su))sequent  mention  made  of  it,  and 
of  other  particulars  in  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment, during  the  course  of  their  negotiations  with 
the  king,  were  not  enactments,  but  attempts  at 
accommodation  with  His  Majesty,  with  the  view  of 
endeavoring  to  secure  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  perma- 
nent peace  to  Church  and  State.  And  it  will  be 
observed,  that  the  only  material  defect  mentioned  in 
this  reported  conference  between  the  Houses  is,  that 
^partleuhtrn  in  iliscipUne  are  recommitted.'  These 
'particulars'  are  said  to  have  been  the  thirtieth 
chapter,  'Of  Church  Censures; '  the  thirty-first  chap- 
ter, 'Of  Synods  and  Councils;'  and  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  twentieth  chapter,  '  Of  Christian  Liberty 
and  Liberty  of  Conscience.'  The  enumeration  of 
these  particulars  rests  on  the  authority  of  Neal 
(vol.  ii,  p.  429),  which  is  by  no  means  unimpeach- 
able, but  it  is  in  itself  probable,  being  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  views  of  the  Erastians,  whose  chief 
hostility  was  directed  against  the  power  of  Church 
discipline,  of  which  the  chapters  specified  contain  an 
exi)licit  statement  according  to  the  .judgment  of  the 
Assembly.  It  is  of  some  importance  to  remark,  that 
these  '  particulars  in  discipline '  were  not  rejected  by 
the  English  Parliament,  as  is  generally  asserted,  but 
merely  recommitted,  or  referred  to  a  committee  to  be 
more  maturely  considered.  But  as  the  Parliament 
itself  not  long  afterwards  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
army,  and  w;is  at  length  forcibly  dissolved  by  Crom- 
well, the  committee  never  returned  a  report,  and 
consequently  these  particulars  were  never  either 
formally  rejected  or  ratified  by  the  Parliament  of 
England." 

' '  The  Confession  of  Faith  and  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,"  says  Dr. 
A.  A.  Hodge,  "were  adopted  by  the  original  Synod 
in  North  America,  A.  D.,  1729,  as  the  '  Confession  of 
Faith  of  this  Church,'  and  it  has  been  received  as 
the  standard  of  faith  by  all  the  liranches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  England,  Ireland 
and  America,  and  it  is  highly  reverenced,  and  its 
Catechisms  used  as  a  means  of  public  instruction,  by 
all  the  Congregational  bodies  of  Puritan  stock  in  the 
world. 

"Although  the  Westminster  Assembly  resolutely 
excluded  from  their  Confession  all  that  they  recog- 
nized as  savoring  of  Era.stian  error,  yet  their  opinions 
iis  to  church  establishments  led  to  views  con- 
cerning the  powers  of  civil  magistrates  concerning 
religious  things  (circa  sacra),  which  have  always  been 
rejected  in  this  country.  Hence,  in  the  original 
'.\dopting  Act,'  the  Synod  declared  that  it  did  not 
receive  the   passages   relating   to   this  jjoiut   in   the 


Confession,  '  In  any  such  sense  as  to  suppose  the 
civil  magistrate  hath  a  controlling  power  over  Synods 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial 
authority,  or  power  to  persecute  any  for  their  reli- 
gion, or  in  any  sense  contrary  to  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Great  Brit;iin. ' 

"And  again,  when  the  Synod  revised  and  amended 
its  Standards,  in  1787,  in  preparation  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1789,  it  '  took 
into  consideration  the  last  paragraph  of  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  twenty-third  chapter,  and  the 
first  ixiragraph  of  the  thirty-first  chapter,  and  having 
made  some  alterations,  agreed  that  the  said  para- 
graphs, as  now  altered,  be  printed  for  consideration.' 
As  thus  altered  and  amended,  this  Confession  and 
these  Catechisms  were  adopted  as  the  doctrinal  jjart 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America  in  1788,  and  so  stand  to  this  day." 

The  original  articles  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
iis  to  the  civil  magistrate  which  are  altered  in  our 
confession  are  as  follows : — 

Westni.  Conf  chap.  20,  |  4,  of  certain  offenders  it 
is  said :  "They  may  be  proceeded  agai nst by  the  cen- 
sures of  the  Church  and  by  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate."  Chap.  23,  ?  3:  "The  civil  magistrate 
maj'  not  assume  to  himself  the  administration  of  the 
Word  and  sacraments,  or  the  power  !)f  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  yet  he  hath  authority,  and 
it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order,  that  unity  and  peace  be 
preserved  in  the  Church,  that  the  truth  of  God  be 
kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and 
heresies  he  suppressed,  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in 
worship  and  discipline  prevented  or  reformed,  and 
all  ordinances  of  God  duly  settled,  administered  and 
observed.  For  the  better  efl'ectiug  whereof,  he  hath 
power  to  call  synods,  to  be  present  at  them,  and  to 
provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted  in  them  be 
according  to  the  miud  of  God.''  Chap.  31,  |  2:  "As 
magistrates  may  lawfully  call  a  synod  of  ministers 
and  other  fit  persons  to  consult  and  advise  with 
about  matters  of  religion,  so,  if  magistrates  be  open 
enemies  to  the  Church,  the  ministers  of  Christ  them- 
selves, by  virtue  of  their  office,  or  they  with  other 
lit  persons,  upon  delegation  from  their  churches,  may 
meet  together  in  such  assemblies.  " 

It  is  proper  to  add  that,  in  the  act  iireliniinary  to 
the  Adopting  Act,  the  General  Synod  of  our  Church, 
whilst  in  the  act  of  enforcing  the  adoiition  of  the  Con- 
fession upon  ofSce-bearers,  yet  in  regard  to  private 
members  declares  itself  willing  to  "admit  to  fellow- 
ship in  sacred  ordinances  all  such  as  we  have  grounds 
to  believe  Christ  will  at  last  admit  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  (See  Baird's  Digest,  Book  I,  ?  7).  In 
1839,  the  General  Assembly  put  forth  a  similar  state- 
ment (See  Book  vii,  'i  2,  li). 

"Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  »/  3fiii- 
neapolis,  Minnesota,  was  organized  August  23d,  1857, 
by  a  committee  of  the  Pre.sbytery  of  St.  Paul,  con- 
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sisting  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Riheltlafler  aii<l  Rev.  H.  JIaltliy. 
Eight  persons  were  enrolled  as  members,  and  Jlr. 
A.  AV.  Oliver,  now  dece:ised,  was  elceted  and  installed 
ruling  elder.  Tlie  lirst  cliurch  building  was  dedicated 
about  three  and  a  half  years  later,  March  17th,  1861. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Riheldafter,  D.  D.,  preached  the  sermon. 
During  the  first  ten  years  succeeding  the  organization 
the  congregation  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Benjamin 
Dorranee,  Rev.  Le\i  Hughes,  Rev.  James  McKee, 
Rev.  Robert  Strong  and  Rev.  Robert  A.  Condit,  in 
the  order  named.  Mr.  Condit,  now  a  Professor  in 
Coe  College,  Iowa,  was  the  first  installed  jiastor,  and 
served  the  church  for  tlu'ee  years.  During  his  min- 
istry the  church  edifice  w;is  enlarged,  iu  order  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  growing  congregation.  The  Rev. 
Robert  F.  Sample  entered  upon  the  pastorate  March 
8th,  1868,  in  response  to  a  call  extended  to  him  the  pre- 
vious January,  whilst  supplying  the  Andrew  Church, 
in  the  eastern  division  of  the  city.  The  membership 
at  this  period  was  about  100,  and  the  eldership  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  A.  W.  Oliver,  J.  C.  Williams,  L.  H. 
AVilliaras  and  C.  E.Vanderburgh.  In  1870  the  church 
building  was  again  much  enlarged,  but  the  extension 
soon  proved  inadequate.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
present  edifice  was  laid  July  13th,  1880.  Rev.  Daniel 
Stewart,  d.d.,  pastor  of  the  Park  Avenue  Church, 
Minneapolis,  Rev.  W.  T.  Beatty,  d.d.,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Donaldson,  of  Hastings,  Jlinn., 
assisted  the  pastor.  Dr.  Sample,  in  the  interesting 
e.xercises,  which  attracted  an  immense  audience.  The 
erection  of  the  large  structure  was  much  delayed  by 
the  difiiculty  encountered  in  transporting  the  stone 
from  the  quarries  of  Lake  Superior.  The  spacious 
Lecture-room  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  Augast 
10th,  1882.  The  main  audience  room  was  completed 
a  few  months  later,  and  the  church  was  dedicated, 
without  debt,  ou  the  third  Sabbath  of  its  occupancy, 
March  11th,  1883.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  d.d.,  then  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  dedicatory  prayer  was  of- 
fered by  the  pastor.  Drs.  Edward  D.  Neill,  J.  G. 
Riheldaffer  and  others  assisted  iu  the  services,  which 
were  attended  by  about  two  thousand  persons.  Al- 
though the  capacity  of  the  church  was  large,  it  was 
,taxed  to  the  utmost  from  the  first,  aud  the  congre- 
gation, which  has  already  sent  out  two  colonies,  and 
'  was  maintaining  three  missions,  inaugurated  a  new 
enterprise,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance,  in  another  part  of  the  city,  now  known  as 
the  Bethlehem  Church. 

The  Westminster  Church  edifice  is  built  of  brown 
stone,  aud  with  its  great  jjroportions,  deep  reveals,  and 
massive  towers,  has  a  substantial  appearance,  which 
suggests  that  it  has  been  built  for  all  time.  It  is  entered 
throiigh  three  broad  portals,  aud  from  the  large  halls 
pleasant  stairways  lead  to  the  audience  room  and  gal- 
leries above.  The  lecture  room  is  on  the  first  floor, 
and  around  it  are  located  Sunday-school  aud  Bible- 
class  rooms  and  parlors.     The  pastor's  study  occupies 


the  second  story  of  the  large  south  tower,  and  com- 
municates with  the  pulpit.  The  main  audience  room 
is  si.xty-eight  by  ninety  feet,  and  fifty  feet  in  height. 
The  floor  slopes  ou  three  sides  from  the  outside  walls 
to  the  centre  of  the  fourth,  where  the  pulpit  is 
located,  the  radiating  jjoint  for  the  seven  aisles, 
dividing  the  circular  sweep  of  pews  into  convenient 
lengths.  The  gallery  is  remarkably  graceful  in  its 
outline,  and  the  large  organ  occupying  the  .space 
above  the  pulpit  is  incased  iu  an  elaborate  frame 
which  harmonizes  with  the  rich  walnut  finish  of  the 
church.  The  frescoing,  with  its  delicate  shadings 
and  chaste  designs,  is  considered  a  marvel  of  beauty, 
This  commodious  church,  with  a  frontage  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  feet,  a  depth  of  eighty-nine 
feet,  the  main  .spire  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in 
height,  one  of  the  best  appointed,  mo.st  beautiful,  and 
acoustically  :uost  perfect  church  edifices  in  this  coun- 
try, was  erected  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

But  the  glory  of  the  house  is  the  divine  presence. 
The  spiritual  life  aud  growth  of  the  church  is  a  sub- 
ject of  devout  gratitude.  Precious  revivals  have 
been  enjoyed  at  different  periods.  The  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  the  great  facts  of  sin  and  salvation  by  the 
cross  emphasized,  and  the  office  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  made  continually  prouriueut,  has  gath- 
ered the  largest  congregation  an<l  membership  iu 
the  Northwest.  The  present  pastorate  has  extended, 
at  the  present  date  (1884),  through  sixteen  years,  and 
the  influence  of  Westminster  Church  reaches  to 
remote  regions.  It  is  represented  in  the  foreign 
field  by  Rev.  Graham  C.  Campbell,  at  Gaboon,  Africa, 
and  by  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mateer,  at  Cheifor,  China. 
Its  Sabbath  school  is  characterized  by  Scriptural 
intelligence,,  spirituality  and  benevolence,  and  the 
Ladies'  Missionary  societies  bj-  great  dovotiou  to 
the  interests  which  led  to  their  formation.  The 
entire  history  of  this  church  is  a  signal  commentary 
on  the  words  of  Christ :  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up, 
will  draw  all  meu  unto  me."  {See picture  of  church, 
p.  802.) 

To  this  sketch  of  Westminster  Church,  we  add 
notices  of  the  other  Presbyterian  churches  iu  Jlin- 
neapolis. 

AXDKEW   CHURCH. 

The  Westminster  and  Andrew  Churches  are  twins, 
with  respect  to  the  date  of  permanent  organization. 
Both  were  organized  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  committee  of  Presbytery.  The  Andrew  was 
then  known  as  the  "First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
St.  Anthony."  Its  earliest  beginning  may  be  dated 
from  1849-.30  when  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill  j)reached  ou 
alternate  Sundays  at  the  Falls.  In  July,  17.50,  Rev. 
Wm.  T.  Wheeler,  formerly  a  Congregational  minister 
to  Africa,  commenced  preaching,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Neill ;  and  the  members  being  mostly  Presby- 
terians, it  was  decided  to  call  the  church  the  "First 
Presbvterian  Church  of  St.  Authouy."     Rev.  Mr. 
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^VTieeler  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Chas.  Secombe,  who 
l^crsuaded  the  society  to  drop  the  Presbyterian  name 
and  be  known  as  the  "Congregational  Society." 
■ffhen  the  I'resbyterian  element  of  the  society  finally 
organized  as  a  church  in  18.57,  the  former  name  was 
resumed,  but  the  Congregational  portion  may  be 
considered  as  the  original  of  tlie  present  Congrega- 
tional Church  Society  of  the  East  Division. 

The  first  members  of  the  '  'First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  St.  Anthony ' '  were  Richard  Chute,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Chute,  Mrs.  Margaret  Edwards,  S.  H.  Lea,  Joseph 
Van  Eman  and  Mrs.  S.  Van  Eman.  Richard  Chute 
was  elected  ruling  elder,  and  acted  as  clerk  of  the 
Sessions  until  July  10th,  1867,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Gen.  H.  P.  Van  Cleve.  In  June,  1858,  Rev.  Levi 
Hughes,  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  was  engaged  to  preach 
both  for  this  church  and  for  the  Westminster,  at  a 
salary  of  $1000  per  year.  The  first  prayer  meeting 
was  held  in  "Edwards'  Hall,"  October  7th,  1858, 
and  on  the  tenth  of  the  same  month  a  Sunday  school 
was  organized,  with  six  teachers  and  twelve  scholars. 
In  January,  1860,  Mrs.  Catharine  Andrews  and 
daughter,  of  Xew  York  city,  donated,  through  the 
"Church  Extension  Board, "  $1000,  to  aid  in  erecting 
a  church  building;  and,  by  act  of  legi.slature,  a  year 
later,  the  name  was  changed  to  ' '  Andrew  Presby- 
terian Cliurch,  "in  honor  of  the  donors. 

A  building  was  erected  on  Second  street  and  about 
Fourth  avenue,  southeast,  and  was  dedicated  April 
14th,  1863.  lu  May,  1860,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  re- 
moved from  the  city  and  was  succeeded  in  Septem- 
ber following  by  Rev.  James  McKee,  who  remained 
until  1865.  From  June  17th,  1866,  to  JIarch  8th, 
1868,  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample  was  pastor,  and  during  this 
time  thirty-four  members  were  added  to  the  society. 
From  Jlarch  1st,  1869,  to  March  1st,  1870,  Rev.  David 
Pelton  served,  and  was  succeeded  May  1st,  1870,  by 
Rev.  Isaac  W.  Montfort,  who  acted  until  July,  1872. 
In  November,  1870,  the  building  was  removed  to  its 
present  site  on  Fourth  street,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  avenues,  southeast.  Rev.  David  Stewart  was 
pastor  from  August  1st,  1873,  to  May,  1875,  and 
Professor  E.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  University,  supplied 
from  May  16th,  1875,  to  May  26th,  1877.  Rev.  C. 
T.  Chester  was  then  engaged  as  pastor  and  served 
four  years.  After  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chester's  pastorate, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards  supplied  for  a  time,  but  the  .society 
remained  without  a  regular  pastor  until  the  recent 
engagement  of  Rev.  Peter  Stryker,  D.D.,  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  under  whose  ministrations  the  church  is 
now  prospering  finely,  with  a  membership  of  over 
one  hundred,  and  a  Sunday  school  of  over  two  hun- 
dred scholars. 

PARK  A\ENUE  PEESBYTEEIAX 
Church  was  organized  May  22d,  1853,  by  Rev.  G.  H. 
Pond,  the  pioneer  mi.ssionary,  as  the  "  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Minneapolis."  It  prospered  for  a 
time,  but  the  members  finally  became  scattered  and 
for  five  years  services  were  suspended.     August  19th, 


1860,  it  was  reorganized  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Rulifson,  as  a 
succe.ssor  of  the  "First  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  Min- 
nesota," and  was  in  fact  the  continuation  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  St.  Peter  or  Fort  Snelling,  the 
oldest  church  of  any  denomination  in  the  State,  the 
St.  Peter  Church  ha\'ing  been  organized  at  the  Fort, 
June  14th,  1835,  by  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Williamson. 

The  first  building  owned  by  the  society  was  located 
on  the  corner  of  Eighth  street  and  First  avenue, 
south.  The  present  building  on  Park  avenue  and 
Tenth  street  was  completed  about  ten  years  ago. 
Rev.  D.  Stewart,  D.D.,  was  pastor  from  June,  1875, 
to  1881,  since  which  time  the  present  pastor  Rev. 
S.  M.  Campbell,  d.d.,  has  served.  This  church 
maintains  the  Bloomington  Avenue  Mission,  which  is 
in  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Powers  with  J.  A.  Tyler  as 
Sunday-school  superintendent.  The  Mission  will 
probably  be  organized  this  year  as  a  separate  church. 
Park  Avenue  Church  has  over  three  hundred  commij- 
nicants,  and  a  Sunday  school  of  four  hundred  members. 
Its  contributions  to  various  objects  have  been  liberal. 

THE  FKANKLIN  AVENUE  I'KESBYTEKIAN 
Church  was  formally  organized  December  21st,  1873, 
in  a  building  previously  occupied  by  the  First  Church, 
that  had  been  moved  to  a  lot  donated  by  Rev.  George 
W.  Jackson.  A  Sunday  school  had  been  held  in 
that  locality,  as  a  mission  froin  AVestminster  Church, 
since  January,  1873.  The  pulpit  was  supplied  by 
Professor  E.  J.  Thompson  and  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill 
until  July  1st,  1874,  when  Rev.  A.  A.  Kiehle  took 
charge,  and  remained  until  succeeded  by  Rev.  I. 
Faries,  in  February,  1878.  The  present  pastor  is 
Rev.  D.  E.  Wells. 

The  society  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred, 
with  a  Sunday  school  of  over  four  hundred  pupils, 
under  the  supeiintendency  of  Judge  C.  E.  A'andet- 
Ijurgh,  who  has  done  much  for  the  church,  although 
himself  an  elder  in  the  Park  Avenue  Church. 

THE   FirTH  PRESBYTERIAN 

Church,  which  occupied  its  cosy  new  building,  in 
Oak  Lake  addition,  on  Sabb.ath,  February  16th,  1884, 
for  the  first  time,  was  started  iu  1873,  as  a  mission 
from  Westminster  Church.  It  was  organized  as  a 
chirrch  iu  1879,  with  Rev.  A.  W.  Benson  as  jiastor, 
succeeded  after  five  months  by  Rev.  David  Rice,  D.  D. , 
who  was  followed  by  Rev.  R.  Macquesten,  the  pres- 
ent pastor. 

The  church  has  a  memliership  of  about  sixtj-,  and 
a  Sunday  school  of  over  two  hundred  pupils.  The 
new  building  has  a  pleasant  location  on  Lyndale 
avenue  iu  Oak  Lane  addition.  The  erection  of  the 
edifice  was  commenced  in  1882,  and  is  now  nearly 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $8000. 

BETHLEHEM  PRESBYTERIAN 
Church  is  the  youngest  child,  but  promises  well.  It 
was  formerly  organized  .January  4tli,  1884,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Avery's  Hall,  on  Nicollet  avenue  and 
Twenty-.sixth  street.  It  had  previously  existed  for 
about  a  year  as  a  mission  from  Westminster  Church. 
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Rev.  Joseph  Laiimaii  is  the  piistor  in  charge  of  the 
society,  wliicli  }i;is  now  about  I'oity  members.  R.  L. 
.Stinman  has  donated  to  the  society  the  building  for- 
merly used  by  Westminster  Church.  The  building 
will  be  repaired  and  moved  to  a  lot  on  Blaisdell 
avenue,  in  a  locality  now  being  rapidly  populated. 

Whallon,  Rev.  Edward  Payson,  the  son  of 
Rev.  Thomas  and  Harriet  S.  (Bickle)  Whallon,  wa.s 
born  in  Putnamville,  Ind.,  Slarch  30th,  1849.  He 
graduated  at  Hanover  College  in  1868;  studied  the- 
ology for  two  years  at  the  Northwestern  Theological 
Seminar}',  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Madison  (O.S.),  April  13th,  1870.  He  supplied,  for 
about  one  year  and  a  half,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Kasson,  Minn.,  where  he  wiis  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Winona,  April  25th,  1871.  He  sub- 
sequently spent  one  year  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  city,  where  he  graduated  in 
1872.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Chrrreh  of  Liberty,  Ind., 
from  May,  1873,  until  August,  1878.  He  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Church  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  in 
11^78,  and  still  holds  this  position,  to  the  great  accept- 
ance of  the  congregation.  He  wsis  elected  a  Trustee 
of  Hanover  College  in  1879,  and  re-elected  in  1883. 
In  1882,  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  Sj^nods,  he 
was  elected  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Indiana. 
A  faithful  preacher  and  pastor,  a  good  organizer  and 
a  methodical  worker,  a  large  degree  of  success  has 
crowned  his  labors. 

"Wliarey,  Rev.  James,  was  born  in  Rutherford 
county,  N.  C,  June  15th,  1789.  He  entered  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College,  and  while  he  pursued  his  studies, 
he  paid  for  his  board  by  teaching  .several  children  in 
the  family  of  the  steward.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
never  graduated,  but  prosecuted  both  his  literary  and 
theologic;iI  course  simultaneously.  Here  he  spent 
about  five  years,  being  emjiloyed,  during  part  of  the 
time,  as  Tutor  in  college.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  in  1818. 
He  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  counties  of  Am- 
herst and  Nelson,  spending  a  portion  of  his  time  as 
Principal  of  an  academy.  He  continued  to  labor  in 
Amherst  but  a  year  and  a  half.  In  the  following 
Spring  he  went  on  a  missionary  tour  through  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State,  having  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  Young  Men's  Missionary  Society  of 
Richmond.  Subsequently  he  consented  to  become 
chaplain  of  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  pastor  of 
the  College  Church  for  one  year.  Here  his  labors 
were  greatly  blessed.  Near  the  close  of  the  year 
1822  he  went  to  the  village  of  Carters ville,  and 
labored  for  a  time,  but  was  not  long  suffered  to  re- 
main in  this  position.  His  able  and  useful  ministry 
at  the  College  was  "known  and  read"  of  many. 
The  churches  of  Bird  and  Providence,  in  Goochland 
county,  gave  him  a  unanimous  call,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, and  was  installed  their  pastor  in  1824.  Here, 
alter  eighteen  years  of  useful  labor,  he  ended  his 
days.     He  died  April  29th,  1842.     Mr.  Wliarey  was 


a  good  .scholar.  His  mind  acted  slowly,  but  safely 
and  vigorously.  Ilis  style  ofcompositionoftcnro.se 
to  a  high  degree  of  beauty.  He  wrote  for  the  reli- 
gious periodicals  of  the  day,  on  a  variety  of  topics. 
A  series  of  articles  which  he  furnished  for  the  Spulh- 
crn  EcKglows  Telegraph,  on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  and 
another  series  in  the  same  paper,  on  Church  History, 
were  so  popular  that  their  publication  in  a  more 
durable  form  was  called  for,  and  they  were  published 
in  scjiarate  volumes.  He  was  a  good  and  useful  man, 
loving  to  preach,  to  serve  on  committees,  or  to  engage 
in  any  service,  however  humble,  to  which  the  voice 
of  his  brethren  or  the  voice  of  Providence  might 
seem  to  call  him. 

"WTieeler,  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  is  of  minis- 
terial descent,  his  father,  grandfather  and  four  uncles 
having   been   clergymen.      He   was    born   in    North 
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Adams,  JIass. ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  1842;  studied  theology  at  .Vndover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Jericho  Centre,  Vt.,  from  January 
22d,  1845,  until  January  2d,  1850.  During  this  pa,s- 
torate  he  was  for  two  years  Superintendent  of  the 
common  schools  in  Chittenden  county,  Vt.  From 
May  29th,  1850,  to  September  7th,  1854,  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Brandon,  Vt. 
On  the  6th  of  December,  1854,  he  took  charge  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Saeo,  Maine.  His 
pa.storate  there  w;is  one  of  marked  success  and  power, 
being  blessed,  in  the  Winter  of  1857-8,  with  a  won- 
derful display  of  Divine  grace  in  the  congreg.ition, 
and  resulting  in  large  accessions  to  the  Church.    The 
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health  of  his  family  required  him  to  relinquish  this 
field,  and  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  over  which  he 
was  installed  May  12th,  1859.  Here  he  has  since 
labored  very  taithfullj'  and  acceptably.  Frequent 
additions  have  been  made  to  his  congregation,  and  at 
two  different  times  there  have  been  special  revival 
ingatherings.  His  church  has  had  a  .steady  and  solid 
growth. 

Whilst  Dr.  Wheeler  is  Calvinistic  in  his  theology, 
he  is  broadly  and  thoroughly  identified  with  all  true 
progress  wherever  found.  In  his  preaching,  he  is 
simple,  jiractieal  and  emotional;  free  and  uncon- 
strained in  manner,  with  rare  gifts  in  extemporaueoiLS 
utterance.  As  a  pastor,  he  is  eminently  faithful  to 
his  flock.  Dr.  Wheeler  has  been  a  voluminous 
writer  for  the  religious  and  secular  press;  has  pub- 
lished several  sermons;  given  especial  addresses  on 
many  public  occasions,  and  is  the  author  of  many 
hymns,  .some  of  which  have  found  their  way  into 
))ooks  of  prai.se. 

Whelpley,  Rev.  Philip  Melancthon,  was 
born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  December,  1794. 
Tlioroughly  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  teachers  of  his  day,  in  1812 
he  com:nenced  the  study  of  theology,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Richards,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  was  licen.sed  to  preach  early  in  October,  1814, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey.  On  April  25th,  1815, 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Pre.sbyterian  congregation  in  New  York.  Here  he 
passed  the  whole  of  his  brief  niiui.sterial  life,  his 
death  occurring  .luly  17th,  1824.  His  career,  though 
short,  wa.s  brilliant  and  useful.  He  was  character- 
ized by  gracefulness  of  manner,  elegance  of  diction, 
melody  of  voice  and  eloquence  of  thought.  His 
preaching  was  progressively  good,  and  spiritual  and 
efl'ective  till  the  close  of  his  ministry.  He  was 
valued  by  his  co-preshytsrs.  Among  his  last  ex- 
pressions he  was  heard  to  say,  ' '  The  Lord  Jesus  is 
near.     The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done." 

Wherry,  Rev.  Elwood  Morris,  was  born  at 
South  Bend,  Pa.,  March  2(jth,  1843.  He  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College  in  1862,  and  after  his  gi-aduation 
was  engaged,  for  a  time,  in  teaching.  He  was  or- 
dained an  Evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal, 
May  8th,  1867.  He  was  mis.sionary  in  India,  at 
Hawal  Pindi,  1868-69,  and  at  Lodiana,  1869.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  several  years  ago,  and 
spent  a  short  time,  during  wliich  he  rendered  good 
service  in  kindling  missionary  zeal  in  the  churches, 
and  then  went  back  to  Ijodiana,  where  he  now  is 
earnestly  serving  the  cause  lie  so  much  loves. 

"Whilldin,  Alexander,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, January  28th,  1808.  His  parents  were  both 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  father 
was  a  searcaptain,  and  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  In 
1812,  leaving  France'  on  a  return  voyage  to  this 
country,  he  never  reached  onr  .shores,  no  tidings  of 


his  fate  ever  coming  to  relieve  the  suspense  of  the 
bereaved  family.  This  .sad  event  left  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  four  years. 
The  widowed  mother,  with  her  son  and  two  daughters, 
went  to  reside  at  the  old  homestead,  in  Cape  May 
county,  N.  J.  Tliere,  on  the  old  farm  near  the  court- 
house, he  lived  for  twelve  years.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  a 
store,  as  a  clerk. 

In  1832  Mr.  Whilldin  started  business  for  himself, 
and  continued  in  mercantile  life  until  1881,  when, 
on  account  of  declining  health,  he  withdrew  from 
active  pursuits.  For  twenty-one  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Old  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  was,  during  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  year,  a  Ruling  Elder,  and  zealously  devoted  to 
the  duties  of  his  office.  For  twenty-three  years  he 
has  filled  the  same  position,  with  the  same  spirit,  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Broad  and  Green,  of  which 
the  Rev.  R.  D.  Harper,  D.  D.,  is  now  pastor. 

During  his  long  and  useful  life  Mr.  Whilldin  has 
been  called  to  many  prominent  positions  of  honor 
and  responsibility,  the  duties  of  all  of  which  he  has 
di.scharged  mth  fidelity — credit  to  himself  and  ad- 
vantiige  to  the  institutions  and  associations  he  repre- 
sented. He  has  been  for  sixteen  years  a  Director  of 
the  American  Sunday-school  Uuiou,  for  fifteen  years 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Sabbath  Association, 
for  twenty  years  President  of  the  American  Life  In- 
surance Company,  for  twenty-three  years  a  Director 
of  the  Children's  Union  Home,  for  forty-one  years  a 
Director  of  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  for  thirty- 
five  years  a  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization 
Society,  for  thirty  years  a  Trustee  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, for  fifteen  years  a  Trustee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  a  Director  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital since  its  organization.  Mr.  Whilldin  is  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  cause  of  Temperance.  He  has  always 
beeu  very  liberal  in  support  of  the  interests  of  religion 
and  humanity.  His  record  is  that  of  a  model  mer- 
chant, courteous  gentleman,  generous  philantliropist 
and  exemplary  Christian. 

WTiitaker,  Epher,  D.D.,  is  a  son  of  Reuel  and 
Sarah  (Westcott)  Whitaker,  and  was  born  in  Fair- 
field township,  Cumberland  county,  N.  J.,  March 
27th,  1820.  He  graduated,  with  the  highest  honors 
of  his  class,  in  July,  1847,  at  Delaware  College;  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  in 
1851;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Third  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  in  April,  1851;  and  on  Seirteraber  10th, 
of  the  same  year,  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  of  Snuthold,  Long  Island,  where 
lie  continues  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

For  forty-five  years  Dr.  AVhitaker  has  written 
freely  for  the  press.  He  published,  in  1865,  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "  New  Fruits  from  an  Old  Field;  "  in 
1872,  a  .small  collection  of  his  hymns;  and  in  1881, 
an  elaborate  "History  of  Southold,  Its  First  Cen- 
tury, from  1640  to  1740,"  and  the  next  year  he  super- 
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vised  the  printing  of  tile  lirst  volume  of  the  "South- 
old  Town  Records,  from  Kwl  to  1792."  Many  of 
his  separate  sermons  and  addresses — biographical, 
patriotic,  educational,  etc.,  have  hcen  printed.  Six 
times  he  has  represented  the  Presbytery  of  Long 
Island  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  Moderator 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  during 
the  year  18(J0-1,  and  of  the  Synod  of  Long  Island 
during  the  year  1872-3.  He  has  served  the  Presby- 
tery of  Long  Island  as  Stated  Clerk  for  the  last 
twenty-eight  j'ears,  and  continues  this  service.  The 
congregation  of  Southold,  under  Dr.  Whitaker's  pas- 
toral care,  has  greatly  improved  the  church  edifice, 
doubled  the  size  and  value  of  the  parsonage,  bought 
the  site  of  the  chapel  and  built  the  edifice,  purchased 
the  grounds  and  erected  and  established  the  Southold 
Academy,  which  belongs  to  the  church,  and  enlarged 
the  church  cemeter_y.  And  though  most  of  the 
young  people  of  the  congregation  remove  to  the 
cities  or  to  the  West,  yet  the  membership  of  the 
church  has  increased  during  his  pastorate.  He  has 
preached  as  often  as  three  times  a  week  throughout 
his  ministry. 

"Whitaker,  Rev.  Nathanael,  was  born  on 
Long  Island,  February  22(1,  1722,  and  graduated  at 
Nassau  Hall  in  17.53.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
congregation  in  Chelsea,  near  Norwich,  Conn.,  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  1761.  He  went  to  Great  Britain  with 
the  Rev.  Sansom  Occum,  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  to 
solicit  funds  for  a  mission  school,  among  the  Indians, 
and  they  had  great  success.  On  his  return,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Second  Church  in  Salem,  Mass. , 
May  9th,  1769.  In  1773,  lie,  with  fourteen  friends, 
withdrew,  formed  a  Presbyterian  congregation, 
which  was  called  the  Third  Church,  and  united  with 
Boston  Presbytery,  November  27tli,  1773.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  espoused  warmly  the 
cause  of  independence.  He  removed  to  Maine  and 
subsequently  to  Virginia,  and  died  January  21st, 
179.5,  at  Woodbridge. 

"White,  Charles,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Randolph, 
Mass.,  December  28th,  179.5;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class,  in  1821, 
and  received  his  theological  education  at  Andover, 
Mass.  After  preaching  for  a  time  at  Thetford,  he 
was  settled  over  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cazeno- 
via,  N.  Y.,  and  again  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  from  which 
charge  he  was  dismissed,  after  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  of  Wabash  College,  He  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  oflSce  in  October,  1841,  so  that  his  presi- 
dency was  of  j  ust  twenty  years'  continuance.  From 
the  first  he  discharged  its  duties  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  trustees,  the  patrons,  and  the  students 
under  his  care.  By  his  intellectual  strength,  and 
his  rich  and  varied  learning,  he  commanded  their 
respect,  and  by  his  great  simplicity  of  character  and 
goodness,  he  won  their  affections.  He  died  October 
29th,  1861.  President  White's  pulpit  productions 
were  generally  rich  specimens  of  elaborate  thought 


and  polished  diction.  In  theology,  he  was  sound  and 
conservative,  preferring  one  clear  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,''  to  a  thousand  brilliant  and  plausible  specula- 
tions. 

■White,  Emerson  Elbridge,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 
son  of  Jonas  White  and  Sarah  (Gregory)  White,  was 
born  in  Mantua,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  January  10th, 
1829.  He  was  educated  at  Ewinsburg  (Ohio)  Acad- 
emy and  the  Cleveland  University.  He  taught  in 
Ewinsburg  Academy  and  Cleveland  University  (In- 
structor in  Mathematics),  and  has  since  filled  the 
positions  of  Principal  of  the  Brownell  Street  School, 
Cleveland,  1851 ;  the  Cleveland  Central  High  School, 
1854;  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  1856;  State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  of  Ohio,  1863;  and  President  of  Punlue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  1876-83.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  in  1863;  of 
the  National  Superintendents'  Association  in  1866; 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1872,  and 
is  now  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion— the  highest  and  most  important  educational 
organization  in  the  country.  He  was  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  O/ji'o  Educational  llonihiy  (rom.  1861  to 
1875,  and  of  the  Natiomd  Teacher  from  1870  to  1875. 
He  was  the  writer  of  the  memorial  to  Congress  on  the 
National  J5ureau  of  Education,  and  author  of  the 
accompanying  bill  introduced  into  the  House  bj' 
General  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  and  subsequently  passed. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  several  valuable  school  text 
books,  and  of  a  large  number  of  papers  and  addresses 
on  Education,  which  have  been  published  from  time 
to  time  and  widely  circulated. 

Dr.  AVhite  has  been  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  since  1863,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  World's 
Presbyterian  Council  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in 
1877.  He  has  won  his  way,  through  native  ability 
and  much  of  earnestness  and  devotion,  to  the  front 
rank  of  American  teachers.  He  has  shown  large 
capacity  for  organization  and  for  effective  administra- 
tion, and  has  had  a  wide  and  successful  experience  in 
college  work.  Asa  speaker,  he  is  both  winning  and 
forcible,  especially  in  the  discussion  of  educational 
topics.  As  an  elder,  he  has  alwaj's  been  highly 
useful,  both  in  our  particular  church  and  in  Presby- 
tery and  Synod,  where  his  influence  has  been  highl}' 
prized. 

"White,  Erskine  Norman,  D.  D.  (son  of  Nor- 
man White  and  Mary  A.  Dodge),  was  born  in  New- 
York,  May  31st,  1833.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1854,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  in  1857.  After  studying  a  year  or  two 
abroad,  lie  was  ordained,  .June  7th,  1859,  by  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Classis  of  New  York.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  R.  D.  Church  of  Staten  Island,  from  1859  to  1862; 
of  the  Pre-sbyterian  Church,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
from  1862  to  1868;  of  the  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  1868  to  1874,  and 
of  the  West  Twenty-third  Street  Church,  New  York 
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city,  since  1874.  He  received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D. 
from  the  University  of  New  York,  1874.  He  is  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  is  upon  the  Building  Committee  for  the  new 
buildings.  He  has  published  a  few  occasional  ser- 
mons; a  history  of  the  West  Twenty-third  Street 
Church,  and  several  articles  in  the  Reviews.  Two 
translations  in  the  American  Theological  Qnartcrhj: 
"Infant  Baptism,"  in  The  Preshijlerian  Qiiiiiiei-li/ 
and  Princcfnn  lieciew,  1873,  and  "The  Reorgani- 
zation of  Synods,''  in  The  Prcshytcriaii  Review, 
1881. 

Dr.  'White  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly's  Special 
Coniniittee  of  Seven,  which  in  1880  reported  the 
Overtures  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Synods  and 
the  enlargement  of  their  powers,  and  which,  by  its 
j  udicious  management,  carried  those  Overtures  through 
the  Presbyteries.  He  was  one  of  the  working  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  To  him  was  specially  as- 
signed the  consolidation  feature  of  the  movement : 
and  to  his  wise  leadership  in  connection  with  Presi- 
dent Darling,  the  church  is  indebted  especially  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Con.solidatiou  Act  by  the  As- 
sembly of  1881.  He  has  been  engaged,  without  in- 
terruption, in  pastoral  work  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  No  man  stands  higher  in  New  York  Presby- 
tery. He  is  a  genial  friend,  an  instructive  preacher, 
a  foithful  and  successful  pastor,  a  conscientious  and 
prudent  presbyter,  devoted  to  our  Church  and  to  its 
H<!ad  and  always  at  work  for  both. 

"WTiite,  Henry,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Durham, 
N.  Y.,  June  19th,  1800.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
College,  in  1824,  with  high  honor,  having  especially 
distinguished  himself  in  the  departments  of  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy.  He  then  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Princeton.  His  only  pastorate  was 
in  the  Allen  Street  Church,  New  York,  over  which 
he  was  installed  during  the  "Winter  of  18-27-8,  and 
where  he  remained  until  ho  was  elected  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Union  Seminary,  at  the  time  of  its 
founding,  1836.  This  professorship  he  retained 
xintil  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  August 
25th,  1850. 

Dr,  "White,  as  a  Pharos,  stood  above  the  shoiils  of 
theological  speculation.  Whoever  sailed  by  him 
avoided  wreck.  He  was  a  steady  warning  to  keep 
the  open  sea,  or  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead.  He  had 
little  .syinpathy  with  that  class  of  minds  which  love 
most  the  dangerous  places  of  theological  study.  Not 
that  he  would  leave  such  places  unsounded,  unsur- 
veyed,  but  that  he  distrusted  the  fascinations  which 
such  places  have  for  the  venturesome  and  the  curious. 
His  system  was  pre-eminently  clear  and  simple. 
His  aim  was  to  teach  what  he  himself  had  learned 
from  the  Bible  a.s  a  reivlatioii.  That  which  the 
Scriptures  did  not  reveal  he  was  not  anxious  to  ex- 
plain. He  peculiarly  disliked  the  mists  of  German 
philosophy,  by  which  the  students  of  his  day  were 
often  befogged. 


Dr.  White's  preaching  was  remarkably  lucid  and 
strong.  He  at  once  alarmed  and  attracted  his  hearers. 
If  Sinai  thundered  from  his  pulpit,  the  light  of  the 
Cross  also  beamed  there,  like  that  of  the  seven  lamps 
which  burned  with  steady  radiance  amid  the  flashes 
of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  of  the  throne.  Circling 
about  all  the  symbols  of  terror  was  the  sign  of  mercy, 
the  "rainbow,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald."  He 
w;is  still  iu  the  vigor  of  manhood  when  he  died,  but 
ready  to  be  unclothed  and  clothed  upon.  During 
the  last  year  of  his  earthly  life,  he  supplied  the  pulpit 
of  the  Sixteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  iu  New 
York,  and  there  preached,  not  only  with  the  power, 
but  also  with  the  success  of  his  earlier  days,  using 
old  weapons,  repeating  old  victories. 

"White,  Rev.  James  C,  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  October  12tli,  180(5,  where  his  ancestors  settled 
iu  1647.  At  two  years  of  age  .I;iraes  went  to  live 
with  his  uncle,  Dea.  Samuel  Farrar,  of  Lincoln,  Mass. 
At  fifteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  Boston,  where  he 
afterwards  established  "  AVhite's  Bonnet  and  Dry 
Goods  Store,"  over  which  his  sign  remained  forty 
years.  In  1825  he  was  converted  and  united  with 
the  church  of  which  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  pastor. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  Salem  Street 
Church,  and  for  many  years  one  of  its  deacons.  In 
1840  he  entered  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Cin- 
cinnati; was  apiiointed  Chaplain  in  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital  and  County  Jail,  and  graduated  in  1843. 

In  1841  and  1843,  Mr.  White  gathered  and  organ- 
ized the  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city, 
and  remained  its  pastor  until  1850.  On  account  of 
failing  health,  he  then  went  abroad  and  spent  a  year. 
Upon  his  return  he  organized  the  Congregational 
Church  in  .Springfield,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until 
1854,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Cleveland,  and  was  its  pastor  for 
.seven  years.  From  1861  to  1860  he  was  pastor  of  the 
' '  Free  Congregational  Church  ' '  at  Providence.  He 
then  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tional Church,  of  Dayton,  Ohio  (which  he  had  organ- 
ized while  a  pastor  at  Springfield).  He  removed  to 
Chicago  in  1869,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Oakland  Church 
for  three  years,  when  the  disasters  connected  with  the 
"  great  fire  "  led  him  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Pop- 
lar Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  in  the 
vicinity  where  he  was  licensed,  ordained  and  inst.alled 
thirty  years  before.  With  this  church  he  .still  con- 
tinues his  labors.  Mr.  "White  is  a  practic^al  preacher, 
of  deep  nervous  intensity  and  persuasive  appeal, 
drawing  around  him  business  men  and  young  people 
with  great  social  and  affectionate  power.  He  is  now 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  but  "his  eye  is  not 
dimmed  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  In  1845,  Mr. 
White  published  "  Religion  as  it  Should  Be,"  which 
went  through  three  editions.  He  has  also  recently 
written  "Personal  Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher."  Many  di.scourses  and  lectures  have  also 
been  published. 
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Mr.  White  has  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Witteu- 
Tierg  College.  Althougli  much  engaged  in  organizing 
or  reorganizing  eliurelics  and  building  olinrch  edifices, 
a  thousand  per.sous  have  united  with  the  elmrches 
under  liis  eare. 

White,  John,  Sr.  was  the  eldest  child  of  Thomas 
and  Jane  (Reynolds)  White,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
and  was  born  near  Emmittsburg,  Frederick  county, 
Maryland,  in  the  year  1764.  His  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  schools  and  academies  of  his  native 
county.  In  early  life  he  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  at  "Harmony  Grove,"  near  Frederick  city, 
Md.,  where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Frederick 
city  a  short  time  after  its  organization,  and  was 
elected  and  ordained  a  ruling  elder  of  the  same 
church  in  1820,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Patrick 
Davidson.  He  served  the  church  in  this  office  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  October  7th,  1833. 

Mr.  White  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lived  and  to  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  model  member,  faithful  elder,  and 
liberal  supporter.  He  was  a  Christian  of  devoted 
piety.  His  son,  Mr.  William  White,  has  Ijeen  a 
deacon  for  forty  years  in  the  same  church  in  which 
he  was  an  elder;  and  his  daughter.  Miss  Sarah  A. 
White,  like  her  father,  is  its  most  generous  contribu- 
tor, and  one  of  its  most  faithful  and  devoted  mem- 
bers. 

Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  divine,  who 
was  Mr.  White's  pastor  when  he  died,  wrote  concern- 
ing him:  "Few  have  surp;issed  him  for  a  life  of 
industry,  strict  integrity,  and  generous  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  disposition.  .  .  .  The  foundation 
on  which  he  had  placed  his  immortal  hopes  did  not 
fail  him  in  the  hours  of  sickness  and  at  the  approach 
of  death.  The  light  of  peace  and  Christian  hope 
broke  in  upon  his  soul  and  shone  steadily  and  calmly, 
as  he  entered  the  dark  valley.  .  .  .  And  thus, 
in  the  full  exercise  of  his  reason  and  under  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  '.slept  in  Jesus.'  " 

White,  Rev.  Nathan  G-rier,  was  born  at 
Fagg's  Manor,  Pa.,  April  11th,  1810.  He  graduated 
at  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  in  1828.  After  leaving 
college  he  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  teaching.  He 
studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  Presliytery  of  Carlisle,  June  11th, 
1834,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  McCon- 
nellsburg.  Green  Hill  and  Wells  Valley,  Pa.  These 
churches  he  served  faithfully  and  successfully  for 
thirty  years.  In  1864  he  took  charge  of  the  Church 
at  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  where  his  earnest  labors  were 
blessed.  This  pastorate  he  resigned  in  1883.  Mr. 
White  is  a  man  of  modest,  retiring  disposition,  but  of 
decided  ability.  He  has  been  very  faithful  during 
his  ministry  of  fifty  years, 'and  is  highly  esteemed  by 
his  brethren. 

WTiite,  Rev.  Robert,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
county.  Pa.,  about  tlie  year  178.'>,  received  his  classi- 


cal education  at  Norristown,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Porter;  studied  theology  under  the  Rev. 
Nathan  Grier,  of  the  Forks  of  Brandy  wine;  liecame 
pa.stor  of  the  Church  at  Fagg's  Manor  in  1810,  and 
after  a  faithful  and  successful  ministry  there,  of 
twenty-five  years,  died  September  2uth,  1835.  He 
published  a  sermon  designed  to  prove  that  Job  was 
Melchisedec.  His  successor  in  the  ministry,  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Hamilton,  said  of  him:  "  His  people  regarded 
him  with  great  affection,  and  thought  him,  as  he  was 
in  truth,  a  laborious,  tender-hearted,  prayerful 
pastor." 

White,  Rev.  Sylvanus,  was  born  in  1704; 
graduated  at  Harvard  I'niversity  in  1723,  and  was 
ordained  by  a  Council,  November  17th,  1727,  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  Southampton,  where,  amid  confusions 
and  divisions  growing  out  of  the  great  revival,  he 
seems  to  have  dwelt  in  peace  among  a  united  people. 
After  a  ministry  of  fifty-five  years,  in  which  he  was 
honored  and  revered,  and  happy  in  the  affections  of 
a  large  and  Wiirmly  attached  congregation,  he  died, 
October  22d,  1782. 

WTiite,  Rev.  William  P.,  was  born  in  Honey- 
brook,  Pa.,  in  1840.  He  was  brought  into  the  church 
early  in  life.  He  partly  prepared  himself  for  Am- 
herst College,  where  he  graduated  in  1867.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1870,  and 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal  in  1809. 
He  was  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Plymouth. 
Pa.,  and  ordained  and  installed  l)y  the  Presbytery  of 
Lackawanna  in  1870.  In  this  relation  he  continuetl 
thirteen  years,  with  the  divine  blessing  on  his  labors. 
He  was  stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery.  He  has  been 
a  valuable  correspondent  of  the  Presbyterian,  and  a 
contributor  for  various  papers.  A  number  of  sermons 
have  been  published  by  him.  He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  Temperance  and  co-laborer  of  Rev.  Thomas 
P.  Hunt  in  Wyoming  Valley.  In  April,  1883,  he  was 
called  to  his  present  promising  <'harge  at  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  AVhite  is  a  vigorous  writer,  an 
able  preacher,  a  good  pastor,  and  a  very  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  judicatories  of  the  church. 

WTiite,  William  Spottswood,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Hanover,  Va.,  July  30th,  1800. 
His  parents  were  connected  with  the  congregation 
gathered  in  that  part  of  the  colony,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Davies.  His  collegiate  education  was  at 
Hamjiden-Sidney,  and  while  a  student  of  that  Insti- 
tution, the  ministry  of  its  venerable  President,  Dr. 
Moses  Hoge,  was  blessed  in  awakening  such  convic- 
tion of  sin  as  led  to  his  conversion.  His  theological 
instruction  was  under  the  Rev.  John  H.  Rice,  r.  D. , 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  students  under  that  emi- 
nent Professor  of  Theology  in  Union  Seminary.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery 
of  East  Hanover,  in  1827.  His  first  field  of  labor  was 
in  the  counties  of  Nottoway,  Amelia,  Ijunenburg  and 
Dinwiddie,  during  which  time  his  ordination  took 
place.     In  1832,   he  removed  to  Scottsville,  and  be- 
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came  pastor  ol'  the  church  iu  that  place.  Here  his 
lahors,  as  before,  were  greatly  prospered.  After  two 
years  he  accepted  au  appointment  as  General  Agent 
of  the  Virginia  (a  branch  of  the  American)  Tract 
Society,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  "Volume 
Enterprise. ' '  After  two  years  of  very  arduous  and 
successful  labor,  he  was  settled  as  pastor  in  Charlottes- 
^^^e.  During  his  residence  there  he  conducted  a 
large  and  prosperous  female  school,  and  was  twice 
elected  Chajilain  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  In 
1848  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presljyterian  Church 
in  Lexington,  which  was  his  home  to  the  end  of  life. 

If  this  outline  were  filled  with  the  details  which 
might  he  supplied,  it  would  present  before  us  the 
portrait  of  a  beloved,  devoted  servant  of  Clirist, 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  all,  and  to  be  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance.  Dr.  White  was  a  man  of 
no  common  endowments.  AVith  no  relish  for  subtle 
speculations  of  any  sort,  he  lia<l  a  solid,  vigorous  un- 
derstanding, a  thoroughly  good  eomraou  sense,  a  wide 
knowledge  of  men  and  the  sjjrings  of  human  action, 
together  with  a  remarkable  tact  in  finding  access  to 
them.  He  was  an  able,  earnest  and  most  successful 
preacher,  with  a  rare  gift  for  illustrating  the  subject 
in  liand,  both  by  similitudes  and  by  incidents  Irom 
general  history,  and  by  those  wliich  had  come  under 
his  own  observation.  In  every  field  iu  whicli  he  was 
called  to  labor  his  ministry  had  an  ample  seal  of  the 
Divine  bl&ssing.  His  fine  social  qualities,  together 
with  his  tender  sympathy,  amiable,  pacific  disposition 
and  fervent  piety,  endeared  him  to  all  as  a  friend  and 
a  pastor.  He  was  an  eminently  wise,  good  and  loving 
husband  and  father,  and  liis  household  was  a  scene  of 
domestic  affection.  On  account  of  failing  health  his 
pastoral  charge  was  resigned  some  time  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  November  '2ilth,  1873.  It 
was  full  of  Chri.stian  j)eaee.  His  memory  is  precious, 
and  his  name  remains  among  the  good  and  the  great 
which  .so  profusely  adorn  and  enrich  the  history  of 
the  Synod  of  Virginia. 

■Whiting,  Rev.  Albert,  was  born  in  Milton, 
Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  May  27th,  1847,  and  was  a 
son  of  Jonathan  and  Hester  Maria  (Gilbert)  "Whiting. 
He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  iu  1869,  and  in 
the  same  year  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  graduat- 
ing in  1873.  He  was  licensed  by  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery,  April  lOtli,  1873,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Perth,  then  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  at  Perth,  Lanark 
county,  Ontario,  Canada,  July  30th,  1873.  Mr. 
"Wliiting  never  labored  in  an  organized  church  either 
as  pastor  or  stated  supply.  In  May,  1870,  soon  after 
his  licensure,  lie  began  to  preach  iu  remote  settle- 
ments among  the  Canadian  forests,  and  continued 
the  same  work  during  tlie  Summers  of  1871  and 
1872,  liis  field  covering  parts  of  Lanark,  Fontenac 
and  Renfrew  counties,  Ontario,  where  he  preached 
in  log  school-Iiouses,  in  shanties,  and  sometimes  in 
the  open  woods.     But  his  heart  was   in  the  work  of 


Foreign  Missions.  Having  been  accepted  by  the 
Pre-sbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  sailed 
for  China  in  the  Summer  of  1874.  After  spending  a 
few  months  at  Suchow,  after  his  arrival,  he  went 
with  his  wife  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Iceman,  to  estab- 
lish a  station  at  Nanking.  The  difficulties  were 
many,  but  lie  overcame  them  all;  made  warm  friends 
of  tliose  wlioojiposed  him;  gained  tlie  respect  of  his 
Mandarin  neighbors,  and  was  accomplishing  great 
good.  Then  came  the  terrible  famine  in  Northern 
China.  American  Christians  responded  to  tlie  ap- 
peals for  help,  and  the  missionaries  were  called  on 
to  disburse  the  funds.  In  March,  1878,  a  call  was 
made  for  volunteers  to  go  into  the  province  of  Shansi 
and  carry  relief  to  the  dying  multitudes.  Mr. 
Whiting  at  once  offered  his  services,  although  fully 
appreciating  the  risks.  His  wife  seconded  his  plans. 
Having  reached  Fai  Yuen,  he  was  attacked  by  typhus 
fever,  under  which  he  rapidly  sank,  and  died  April 
2.")th,  1878,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  very 
peacefully  and  resignedly.  He  was  a  noble  young 
man,  of  strong  faith  and  earnest  consecration  to  the 
Master's  work. 

"WTiiting,  John,  was  born  in  Luray,  Page  county, 
Va.,  March  4th,  1811.  In  his  early  manhood  he  re- 
moved to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  was  a  distin- 
guished ornament  of  the  city  and  State.  He  was  for 
twenty-flve  years  an  eminently  useful  member,  and 
for  twenty-three  years  a  highly  honored  and  beloved 
ruling  elder,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  iu  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  When  he  was  made  the  hopeful  sub- 
ject of  renewing  grace,  he  devoted  himself  with 
determined  purpose  to  the  service  of  his  redeeming 
Lord,  by  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  and  from 
that  period  his  life  was  one  uniform  exhibition  of 
modest  piety  aud  beautifully  consistent  Christian 
deportment.  "When  elected  to  the  responsible  office 
of  a  ruling  elder,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  higli 
duties  which  that  important  position  involved,  with  a 
diligence,  a  steadiness  aud  a  perseverance  which  never 
faltered,  ever  interested  in  the  peace,  unity  and  purity 
of  the  Church,  and  ever  ardent  in  his  aspirations  for 
the  promotion  of  vital  piety  and  the  extension  of  the 
gosjiel.  Though  naturally  modest,  unobtrusive,  and 
even  diffident  of  himself,  he  was  nevertheless  a  highly 
intelligent,  a  firm  and  unflinching  advocate  for  every- 
thing that  was  true,  just,  honest,  pure,  lovely  and  of 
good  rejjort;  and  constantly  set  his  i'aee,  like  a  flint, 
not  only  against  all  errors  in  doctrine,  but  against 
every  form  of  immorality  iu  life.  Hence,  in  the 
church,  the  Sunday  school,  the  social  prayer  meeting 
and  in  the  community  his  influence  was  always  felt, 
and  was  of  the  most  salutary  and  beneficial  char- 
acter. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  public,  Mr. 
Wliiting  accepted  and  undertook  the  management  of 
the  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad,  an  enterprise 
which  was  regarded  greatly  important  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  State  of  Alabama.     To  improve  the 
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financial  condition  of  this  Institution,  with  the  ac- 
tivity and  energy  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  he  was 
induced  to  visit  the  Nortli  when  in  a  state  of  feeble 
health,  needing  rest  an<l  (xuiet  rather  than  exposure 
to  a  journey  rendered  dangerous  by  fatigue  and  acci- 
dent. It  was  under  these  circumstances  he  gave  up 
his  life,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  After  a  very  brief  illness,  in  the  me- 
ridian of  his  fame,  in  the  vigor  and  maturity  of  his 
faculties,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1809,  at  the  Astor 
House,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  breathed  out  liis 
earthly  life,  within  a  mouth  of  closing  his  58th  year, 
and  entereil  into  rest. 

His  last  words  were  memora))le.  They  were 
spoken  to  his  medical  attendant  and  friend,  and  are 
thus  touchingly  given  by  him:  "The  day  before  he 
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died  there  was  a  bright  flash  of  his  fleeting  spirit  that 
I  can  never  forget.  His  eyes  were  closed,  he  was 
uttering  incoherent  words,  and  it  seemed  that  reason 
had  forever  fled;  when  he  opened  his  bright  eyes, 
fixed  them  on  mine,  and  said,  in  a  slow,  steady  voice. 

'  Dr.  N ,  there  are  tics  that  bind  a  man  to  his 

fumily,  his  friends  and  his  country,  hut  to  one  who  feels 
that  he  has  endeavored  to  do  his  duty  to  God  and  man, 
and  whose  trust  is  firmly  fi.ced  in  Christ,  death  has  no 
terrors. '  ' ' 

His  passage  through  the  dark  valley,  though  un- 
cheercd  by  the  presence  of  his  dearest  kindred  and 
most  intimate  Christian  brethren,  was  made  bright 
by  the  presence  of  Ills  Kedeemcr. 

"Whittlesey,  Rev.  Eleazer,  was  probably  a 
native  of  Bethlem,  Conu.     He  graduated  at  Nassau 


I  Hall  in  1749,  and  was  licensed  by  New  Castle  Presby- 
tery in  1750.  For  a  time  he  supplied  vacancies.  A 
j  log  church  was  put  uji  near  Muddy  Creek,  in  Peach 
Bottom  Township,  York  county.  Pa.,  and  there  Mr. 
Whittlesey  preached,  gathering  the  congregations  of 
Slate  Ridge  and  Chanceford.  He  also  labored  faith- 
fully in  Harford  county,  Md.,  and  was  the  means  of 
establishing  a  number  of  congregations.  He  was  a 
man  tenderly  loved  for  his  zeal  and  int^gi-ity.  He 
died  December  21st,  1751. 

"Wick,  Rev.  "William,  was  born  at  Southamp- 
ton, L.  I.,  in  17G8.  He  received  his  classiciil  and 
scientific  education  at  Cauonsburg  Academy,  Pa., 
and  studied  theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  McMillan.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
August  28th,  1799,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
pa.stor  of  the  two  churches  of  Youngstown  and  Hope- 
well, September  3d,  1800  To  these  churches  his 
labors  were  mainly  devoted,  though  he  sjient  con- 
siderable time  as  a  missionary  in  the  destitute  settle- 
ments. His  death  took  place  March  29th,  1815.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  man  and  a 
faithful  missionary. 

"Wiestling-,  B.  J.,  M.D.,  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
Church  in  JliddUtown,  Pa.,  was  born  September 
16th,  1805,  near  Harrisburg,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Samuel  C.  "VViestling,  a  native  of  Lower  Saxony,  who 
came  to  this  country  about  1760.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  distinguished  for  its  physicians.  Two  of 
his  older  lirothers  were  men  of  note  in  the  profession, 
and  two  of  his  sons  also  are  in  the  same  calling.  For 
five  generations  some  members  of  the  family  have 
been  in  the  profession.  Dr.  AViestling  read  medicine 
with  his  two  brothers,  and  then  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  in  1827. 
He  located  at  Middletown,  Pa.,  in  JIarch,  1832,  and 
continued  in  practice  there,  highly  successful  and 
greatly  beloved,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  July 
30th,  1883. 

Dr.  Wiestling  was  no  ordinary  man.  It  ma.y 
ju.stly  be  said  of  him  that  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
he  was  one  of  the  best  of  men.  Skilled  and  success- 
ful in  his  profession,  and  greatly  beloved  and  trusted 
liy  his  patients  for  his  wise  care  and  tender  sympatliy 
in  their  sufferings,  it  was  as  a  husiiand  and  Mher  and 
as  a  Christian  that  his  character  was  most  marked. 
He  made  his  home  a  place  of  great  attractiveness  by 
the  generous  hospitality  and  piety  that  filled  it.  He 
confessed  Christ  when  young,  and  became  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Middletown  on 
October  29th,  1850,  and  continued  in  the  oiSce  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  most  intelligent  and  devoted 
Christian.  With  a  mind  clear  and  vigorous,  he  had 
a  heart  so  deeply  interested  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  that  he  became  a  thorough  and  enthusiastic 
student  of  the  Bible  and  spiritual  things.  His 
familiarity  with  the  Scriptures,  and  his  ability  to 
(juote  tliem,  were  quite  reniiirkable.  He  was  quite 
superior  as  a  theologian,   especially  searching   the 
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Word  of  God  for  the  things  that  bore  directly  upon 
the  highest  experiences  of  the  Christian  life.  His 
mind  and  heart  were  daily  and  largely  occupied 
with  religious  themes.  His  devotion  to  Christ 
was  unquestioned.  He  was  a  complete  and  un- 
doubted believer  in  spiritual  verities,  and  lived  in 
habitual  communion  with  them.  He  loved  the 
truth,  rejoiced  in  it,  lived  by  it.  Few  men  could  be 
found  who  were  so  eager  and  inquisitive  in  studying 
and  meditating  upon  the  great  themes  of  thought  in 
the  New  Testament  as  was  Dr.  Wiestling.  As  a 
direct  result  of  his  earnest  religious  life,  he  was  free 
from  spiritual  doubts  and  fears,  and  ' '  made  his  call- 
ing and  election  sure."  Charitable  toward  others; 
kind  and  generous  in  feeling;  a  faithful  church  offi- 
cer; a  tender  husband  and  loving  father;  upright, 
prayerful  and  irreproachable  in  life;  he  has  left  a 
name  and  memory  that  will  be  gratefully  recalled  by 
all  who  learned  to  know  him. 

Wiley,  Calvin  Henderson,  D.  D.,  son  ofDaWd 
L.  and  Anne  Wiley,  was  born  near  Alamance  Church, 
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Guilford  county,  N.  C,  February  3d,  1819.  He  en- 
tered the  Junior  Class  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  taking  at  the  same  time  the  studies  of  the 
Sophomore  Class,  and  winning  the  highest  honors  in 
lioth.  He  was  graduated  in  the  year  1840,  and 
having  studied  law  during  the  Senior  course,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  Winter  of  lSlO-41.  He 
served  two  years  in  the  Legislature,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (1850-5'2),  when  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  devising  and  promoting  measures  of  public  value. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  the  first  State  Superintendent 
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of  Common  Schools,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
office  six  times  in  succession.  This  position  he 
oecupi-ed  with  much  credit  to  himself  and  great 
advantage  to  the  State.  On  retiring  from  it,  he 
received,  through  the  Legislature,  the  thanks  of  a 
grateful  people,  and  history  honors  him  as  the 
"Father  of  Corauion  Schools  in  North  Carolina." 
He  has  held  the  position  of  Trustee  of  the  State 
University  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  officially 
connected  with  graded  schools,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  in  his  town. 

Dr.  Wiley  is  the  author  of  several  publications  of 
literary  merit  and  public  value,  among  which  are 
"Alamance,"'  "Roanoke,"  and  a  "History  of  the 
State,"  designed  as  a  textbook  for  common  schools. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Norlh  Carolina 
Presbyterian.  Having  previously  studied  theolog}', 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Orange  in  1855,  and  in  1866  he  was  ordained 
sine  iitulo  by  the  same  body,  and  although  he  has 
never  been  settled  as  pastor,  he  has  been  abundant  in 
labors  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  As  a  preacher,  he  is 
strong,  pi-actical  and  eminently  Scriptural,  his  dis- 
courses being  always  instructive,  earnestly  delivered, 
and  often  marked  with  passages  full  of  feeling  and 
power.  In  1869  Dr.  Wiley  accepted  an  appointment 
as  General  Agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  for 
Middle  and  East  Tennessee.  In  1874  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  North  Carolina,  and  two  years  later  South 
Carolina  was  Included  in  his  field.  He  is  a  man  of 
strength  and  intense  activity,  courteous  in  bearing 
and  affable  in  manner,  and  for  intellectual  worth, 
wide  sympathies  and  sturdy  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  native  State,  is  second  to  none  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Willard,  Mrs.  Carrie  McCoy,  daughter  of 
.Toseph  White,  m.d.,  was  liorn  at  Newcastle,  Pa.,  May 
3d,  1853.  She  early  manifested  a  strong  missionary 
spirit,  forming  a  society  of  little  girls  before  she  was 
eleven  years  old.  In  her  eleventh  year  she  had  a 
protracted  sickness,  descending  so  low  as  to  be  appar- 
ently dead.  From  this  she  never  fully  recovered;  so 
that  her  work  has  been  performed  in  spite  of  much 
physical  weakness.  During  tliis  early  sickness,  while 
too  weak  to  leave  her  room,  she  wrote  notes  to  her 
playmates  on  the  subject  of  religion.  When  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  be  carried  into  the  church  she 
made,  in  her  twelfth  year,  a  public  profession  of  her 
faith  in  Christ.  The  state  of  her  health  prevented 
her  from  taking  the  usual  course  of  studies  pursued 
by  girls. 

Early  manifesting  a  talent  for  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, she  commenced  lessons  with  a  teacher  at  home. 
Afterward  her  art  studies  were  prosecuted  at  the 
Academy  at  Cincinnati  and  the  National  Academy 
at  New  York,  finishing  with  portrait  painting  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  September,  1874,  she  accepted  the 
position  of  teacher  of  painting  and  drawing  at  the 
College,   Monmouth.  III.,   where  she  remained  two 
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years.  On  April  2-lth,  1879  slie  was  iiianied  to  Kev. 
Eugene  S.  Willaril.  In  the  Spring  of  1S71  they  were 
comniissioued  as  missionaries  to  the  C'hileat  triln',  at 
the  head  of  Lynu  channel,  in  Southeastern  Alaska. 
From  her  home  among  the  glaciers  Mrs.  Willard 
commenced  a  series  of  mission  letters  that  awak- 
ened great  enthusiasm  in  the  localities  where  they 
were  received,  and  which  afterward  were  gathered 
together  and  published  in  a  volume  for  mission 
libraries. 

■Williams,  Rev.  Augustus  "W.,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  31st,  1H44.  His 
parents  removed  to  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  in  1846, 
where  he  received  his  primary  education.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  in  1869,  delivering 
one  of  the  philosophical  orations  and  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  He  studied 
theology  at  Lane  Seminary,  and  under  the  tuition  of 
his  uncle,  Kev.  Lucius  J.  Eoot,  at  Upper  Alton,  111. 
He  w;is  licensed  to  preach  bj'  the  Presbytery  of  Lan- 
sing, April  10th,  1872.  He  became  stated  supply  to 
the  Presbj-terian  Church,  Greencastle,  Indiana,  July 
1st,  1872,  and  was  so  until  July  1st,  1874.  For  three 
mouths  he  preached  for  the  Chiuch  at  Shelbyville,  111. 
After  an  absence  of  several  years  abroad,  he  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Wharton  Street  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, October  5th,  1875,  and  still  continues  in  this 
relation.  He  is  a  faithful  preacher  and  ijresbyter,  and 
earnestly  active  in  doing  good. 

Williams,  Rev.  Benjamin  H.,  who  was,  from 
1844  to  1854,  pastor  of  the  Church  at  I'ine  Kidge, 
Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  was  distinguished  by  his 
pei-sonal  worth,  his  scholarly  acquisitions  and  his 
fidelity  as  a  minister.  Mr.  "Williams  was  a  native  of 
New  Jersey;  was  graduated  at  the  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, in  1842,  and,  until  his  settlement  at  Pine 
Eidge,  labored  as  a  domestic  missionai:,y  in  Louisiana. 
In  1854  he  was  called  to  the  Church  at  Vicksburg, 
and  commenced  his  pastorate  with  unusual  promise 
of  usefulness.  It  pleased  Ood,  however,  early  to  re- 
move him  to  a  higher  mini.stry.  He  fell  a  victim  to 
the  yellow  fever,  with  which  the  city  of  his  residence 
was  scourged,  during  the  Fall  of  1855. 

■Williams,  Jesse  L.,  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Fort 'Wayne,  Ind.,  was  born 
May  6th,  1807,  in  North  Carolina,  near  Guilford 
Court  House,  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  battle-fields 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  parents  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  When  he  was  seven 
years  old  the  family  removed  to  the  North,  residing 
first  in  Cincinnati,  and  subsequently  near  Richmond, 
Ind.  While  yet  a  youth  he  joined  an  engineering 
corps,  making  the  first  examining  survey,  with  the 
then  bold  view  of  connecting  the  Lakes  and  the  Ohio 
river  by  a  canal.  He  was  thus  engaged  in  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  the  Miami  Canal  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  State  of  Indiauar  entering  upon 
a  similar  enterprise,  its  Legislature  invited  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  undertake,  as  Chief  Engineer,  the  building 


of  its  canal,  known  as  the  Wabash  and  Erie.  This 
work  he  assumed  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  in  that  capacity  was  connected  with  it  from 
its  inception  to  its  completion,  and  until  its  super- 
sedure  by  the  later  system  of  railways.  For  the  past 
twenty-five  years  he  has  been  interested  in  railroads, 
projecting  lines  and  furthering  their  construction. 

Since  18;?2  Fort  W.ajme  has  been  the  place  of  Mr. 
Williams'  residence.  In  1830,  while  yet  a  young 
man,  he  became  a  Presbyterian.  Arriving  at  the 
little  town  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Indiana,  he 
found  a  Pre.sbyteriau  church,  recently  organized, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  James  Chute.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  made  a  ruling  elder,  in  which 
office  he  has  ever  since  continuously  served.  From 
the  very  first  days  of  pioneer  hard.ship  and  .struggle, 
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he  was  not  only  closely  identified  with  his  local 
church,  but  maintained  an  active  interest  in  the 
general  cause  of  Presbyterianisni  throughout  his  sec- 
tion of  country,  showing  hospitality  to  all  exploring 
Home  Slissionaries,  enjoying  wide  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ministry  throughout  the  State,  and 
encouraging  and  aiding  many  a  young  Timothy  in 
the  early  "day  of  small  things."  He  h.as  been  au 
efiScient  Director  of  the  Theological  Semin.ary  of  the 
Northwest  from  its  organization  to  the  present,  and 
a  frequent  attendant  as  Commissioner  at  the  meetings 
of  Presbytery,  Synod  and  General  As.seml)ly,  in  the 
business  of  which  he  has  taken  an  active  and  influ- 
ential part. 

■Williams,  Joshua,  D.D.,  was  liorn  in  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  August  8th,  1767.  and  was  of  Welsh 
extraction.     He  graduated  at  Uickiusou  College,  in 
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179.5,  at  the  age  of  tweutj'-eight,  and  stuilietl  theology 
■with  Dr.  Cooper,  pastor  of  the  Middle  Spring  Church, 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  His  first  charge  was  Paxton 
and  Derry,  October  2d,  1799.  He  was  installed  over 
the  Church  of  Big  Spring  (or  New%'ille)  Church, 
April  14th,  1802,  where  he  labored  for  twenty-seven 
years,  till  1829,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  inliriui- 
ties  of  age,  he  resigned. 

Dr.  Williams,  though  quiet  and  unassuming  in  his 
general  demeanor,  w:is  an  acute  reasoner,  a  profound 
metaphysician  after  the  school  of  Edwards,  a  well- 
read  theologian,  a  grave  divine,  an  evangelical  and 
didactic,  but  earnest  preacher.  He  was  much  sought 
after  as  a  theological  instructor.  Rev.  David  Elliott, 
D.D. ,  one  of  his  students,  considered  him  as  having 
an  intellect  of  high  order,  and  fitted  to  rank  w'ith  the 
most  gifted.  Upon  his  tombstone,  in  the  cemetery 
at  Newville,  is  the  following  inscription,  which  was 
written  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.D. : — 

"  In  memory  of  Joshua  Wiliiaras,  d.d.,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  iit  Uig  Spring,  from  A.D.,  ISOl  to  A.D.,  ISi'J;  called  home 
August  21st,  A.D. ,  1S3S,  in  the  eeventy-first  year  of  hia  age. 

*'A  man  of  vigorous  ami  comprehensive  mind;  in  thought  acute, 
original  and  profound ;  learned  and  aljle  in  his  profession  ;  firm,  en- 
lightened and  independent  in  his  views  of  truth  ;  as  a  preacher, 
sound,  evangelical  ami  instructive,  and  in  his  general  walk  and 
character,  a  consistent  Christian,  whoso  life,  systematically  ordered 
by  principle,  rather  than  by  impulse,  adorned  the  gospel  which  he 
proclaimed  to  others.  Though  formed  to  take  rank  with  the  con- 
spicuous of  the  age,  he  shrank  from  observation  while  living,  and 
courted  no  fame  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  own  pastoral  charge. 
Here  liis  memory  is  embalmed  in  many  hearts,  and  his  voice  will 
long  continue  to  be  heard  from  the  grave  where  he  sleeps  ;  may  it 
find  an  echo  in  every  spirit,  and  be  as  the  *  still  small  voice  '  from 
heaven,  that  leads  to  righteousness  and  to  God." 

■Williams,  Meade,  C,  D.  D.,  son  of  Jesse  L. 
"Williams  and  .Susan  (Creighton)  Williams,  was  born 
in  Indiauapiilis,  lud.,  December  18th,  1840.  He  was 
early  dedicated  to  the  Lord  in  the  faith  of  the  cove- 
nant. He  was  brought  \\\>  in  Fort  Waj'ue,  Ind.  He 
graduated  at  Miami  University,  with  one  of  the 
honors  of  the  cla,s.s,  in  1861;  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  1864,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach,  a  few  weeks  after  leaving  the  Seminary,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Fort  Waj'iie.  He  supplied  for  three 
months  one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Circle- 
ville,  Ohio.  In  October,  186.5,  he  was  settled  at 
Sterling,  111.,  and  continued  to  be  pastor  there  nearly 
eight  years.  He  resigned  a  pastorate  of  four  years 
in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  account  of  failing  health. 
After  a  year's  respite  he  began  labor  in  the  Church  at 
Williamsport,  Md.  Since  November,  1880,  he  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Princeton,  HI.  Dr. 
Williams  is  an  instructive  and  successful  preacher. 
He  has  contributed  articles  frequently  to  the  different 
religious  papers,  many  of  which,  displaying  ability, 
have  been  on  points  of  interest  connected  with  the 
revision  of  the  English  New  Testament. 

"Williams,  Rev.  Stephen,  was  born  in  Somer- 
setshire, England.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  when  young,  and  having  made  a  profession  of 


religion,  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  Baltimore 
Presbytery,  in  May,  1824,  and  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel,  but  was  never  ordained.  He  began  his  labors 
in  the  ministry  among  the  sailors,  having  charge  of 
the  Seamen's  Bethel  in  Baltimore.  He  subsequently 
became  city  missionary,  preaching  in  tlie  missionary 
Institutions,  and  in  the  streets  and  lanes,  and  visiting 
the  poor,  sick,  afflicted  and  dying.  He  probably  at- 
tended as  many  funerals,  assisted  as  many  brethren, 
and  supplied  as  many  churches,  as  any  minister  that 
ever  lived  in  Baltimore.  He  had  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  almost  every  one  who  knew  him.  He 
died  December  1.5th,  1866. 

■Williams,  "William  "W.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Vernon,  Oneida  county,  N.  \.,  October  25tli,  1821. 
For  fifty  years  his  father  was  an  elder  in  the  I'resljy- 
terian  Church   in   Vernon,    and   the  son    was   early 
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taught  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  "When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  experienced 
that  great  change,  the  new  birth,  and  soon  after- 
ward joined  the  church.  He  prepared  for  college  at 
Vernon  Academy  and  Dr.  David  Nelson's  Mission 
Institute,  at  Quincy,  111.  He  took  his  college  course 
at  Amherst,  and  graduated  from  the  Auburn  Semi- 
nary in  1846,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Cayuga,  and  by  the  Onondaga  Presbytery 
ordained,  at  Camillus,  1848,  and  at  the  same  time  and 
place  installed  pa.stor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
that  village.  In  18o3  he  was  allied  to  the  First 
Church,  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  installed  pastor,  where 
he  has  remained  for  more  than  thirty  years.  His 
ministry  in  Toledo  has  been  one  of  eminent  success. 
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When  he  entered  on  that  field  he  found  many  and 
stubborn  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  the  work  he 
had  taken  in  hand,  but  the  Master  has  greatly 
blessed  the  marked  wisdom  and  faithfulness  of  his 
plans  and  labors,  so  that  938  members  have  been  re- 
ceived Into  the  church,  and  the  society  has  become 
strong  and  influential.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  church 
in  the  I'resbytery  of  Maumee,  and  it  abounds  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord  in  all  appropriate  directions.  One 
church  building  has  been  enlarged  and  two  others 
built  for  the  parent  society,  and  two  fine  chapels  for 
mission  churches. 

Dr.  AVilliams'  manner,  both  in  private  and  in  pub- 
lic, is  eminently  gentle,  jiersuasive  and  courteous, 
and  so  long  as  strength  shall  be  given  him  for  his 
work  he  will  remain  in  Toledo,  held  in  honor  and 
love  by  all  who  know  him.  A  large  part  of  his  suc- 
cess has  resulted  fronr  his  labors  in  his  Sunday  school. 
He  has  himself  acted  as  its  superintendent,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  liud  a  school,  large  or  small, 
which  has  had  better  management  or  yielded  better 
results. 

Williamson,  Rev.  Alexander,  was  born  near 
Newville,  Pa.,  September  17th,  1797;  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1818;  was  missionary  in 
Mississippi,  1823-5;  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by 
tlie  Presbytery  of  Salem,  April  8th,  182.5;  was  stated 
snpph'atCorydou,  Ind.,  182^3-35;  at  Lebanon,  1835-9; 
at  Delphi,  1839-42,  at  Monticello  and  Indian  Creek, 
1842-6;  and  at  Corydon,  1846-9.  He  died  at  Cory- 
don,  Ind.,  July  14th,  1849,  leaving  the  record  of  an 
earnest,  faithful  and  devoted  minister  of  the  go.spel. 

"Williamson,  Hugh,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  was  born  in 
West  Kottiugham  township,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
December  5th,  1735,  and  from  his  very  earliest  child- 
hood gave  strong  indications  of  marked  intellectu- 
ality. He  graduated  at  the  Philadelphia  College, 
May  17th,  17.57;  studied  theology  l^f*  a  time  under 
the  direction  of  Eev.  Dr.  Samuel  Finley,  and  in 
1789  went  to  Connecticut,  where  he  still  pursued  his 
theological  studies,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel.  He  preached  but  a  short  time — not  exceed- 
ing two  years — when  he  found  that  his  health  was 
not  adequate  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  left  the 
pulpit  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine. 
About  1760  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathe- 
tnatics  in  Philadelphia  College,  but  continued  bis 
medical  studies,  which,  after  1764,  were  completed  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  London,  and  at 
Utrecht. 

Dr.  Williamson  practiced  medicine  in  Philadelphia 
for  a  few  years.  In  1768,  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  In  1770  he 
j>ublished  Observations  on  Climate  in  the  "  American 
Philosophical  Transactions. "  In  1772  he  visited  the 
West  Indies,  to  collect  contributions  in  aid  of  the 
Academy  at  Newark,  Del.  In  1773  he  went  with 
Rev.  John  Ewing  to  Europe,  to  solicit  further  aid  for 
this  Institution.     On  his  return  to  this  country  he 


settled  at  Edenton,  N.  C.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  served  as  a  representative  of  Edenton,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  next 
sent  to  Congress  from  "the  old  North  State,"  where 
he  continued  for  three  years,  as  long  a  term  as  the 
law  at  that  time  allowed.  He  was  a  member  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  December  23d,  1783,  when 
Washington,  at  Annapolis,  tendered  his  commission 
and  claimed  the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  public 
.service,  and  his  fine;  commanding  figure  is  2iroraineut 
in  the  grand  picture  of  this  sublime  scene,  which  was 
painted  by  Trumbull,  and  which  now  adorns  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washingtou.  In  1786  he 
was  one  of  the  few  delegates  sent  to  Annapolis  to 
revise  and  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the 
Union,  and  in  1787,  he  was  a  delegate  from  North 
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Carolina  to  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Convention  which  adopted  it.  He  served 
in  the  first  and  second  Congress,  and  then  declined  a 
re-election. 

In  1789,  Dr.  Williamson  removed  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  continued  industriously  to  write 
on  various  iihilosophical  subjects;  was  an  advocate 
of  the  great  New  York  canal  sj'stem,  an  active  pro- 
moter of  philanthropic,  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions, and  in  1812,  gave  to  the  world  his  "  History 
of  North  Carolina. ' '  He  died  May  22d,  1819.  He  was 
an  ornament  to  his  country,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  useful  men  which  it  has  yet  produced. 
An  interesting  memoir  of  him  was  prepared  and  pub- 
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lished  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New 
York,  aud  has  uow  a  place  iu  the  Transactions  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society. 

Williamson,  Rev.  James,  was  one  of  four 
brothers  who  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Presby- 
t.^riau  Church.  He  was  boru  near  Newville,  Pa., 
.June  11th,  1795;  graduated  at  AVashington  College, 
Pa.,  in  1817;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Luzerne,  iu  .Tune,  18:Z1 ;  w;is  stated  supply  at  Athens 
Pa;  pastor  of  Silver's  Spring  Church,  Pa.,  1823-38; 
of  the  Church  at  Milton,  1838-4.5 ;  of  the  churches 
of  Hazleton  and  Mifflinburg,  of  the  churches  of  New 
Windsor  and  Tanej-town,  Md. ,  1849-54 ;  of  the  Church 
at  Athens,  Pa. ,  1854-.58 ;  of  the  Church  of  West  Kisha- 
coquillas,  18.58,  and  stated  sujiplj'  of  the  Church 
of  Little  Valley.  He  died  March  10th,  1865.  Mr. 
Williamson  was  an  earnest  Christian,  a  good  preacher 
:ind  a  faithful  pastor.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  dig- 
nitied  bearing  and  very  agreeable  manners,  highly 
esteemed  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  by  the 
congregation  of  which  he  had  charge. 

"Williamson,  Rev.  Moses,  son  of  David  and  Ta- 
mar  (^McKuight)  Williamson,  was  born  near  News'ille, 
Pa.,  May  7th,  1802.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1824;  taught  for  a,  short  time  in 
the  Academy  at  Bellefonte,  Pa. ;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton Seminary  iu  1828,  afterwards  spent  si.K  months 
at  Andover  Seminary,  .and  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
brtery  of  Carlisle,  April  28th,  1828.  From  October, 
1828,  until  September,  1829,  he  supplied  the  Church 
at  Christiana,  Del.,  at  the  same  time  preaching  at 
Elktou,  Md.,  where  there  was  at  that  time  no  church 
organization.  After  supplying  the  Church  at  Cold 
Spring,  Cape  May  county,  N.  J.,  for  some  time,  he 
was  installed  as  its  piistor,  July  6th,  1831.  In  this 
pastoral  charge  he  continued  to  labor  patiently  and 
faithfully  over  forty-nine  years,  during  which  time 
there  were  added  to  his  church  not  less  than  four 
hundred  and  ninety  persons.  He  died  October  30th, 
1880,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  end 
was  peace.  There  was  not  a  cloud  iu  his  spiritual 
sky.  His  last  words  concerning  his  future  were, 
"Christ  is  all  my  desire."  He  was  an  eminently 
good  man,  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

"Williamson,  Rev.  Sam.uel  McCulloch.,  was 
a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  graduated  at  Y'ale 
College  in  1823.  He  removed,  iu  1826,  to  Tennessee, 
with  a  view  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  legal 
profession,  but  after  some  time  was  led  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  Christ;  then,  sacriliciug  his 
worldly  interests,  he  placed  himself  uuderthe  tuition 
of  Dr.  Blackburn,  and  in  1829,  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  Shiloh  Presbytery.  After  travelling  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  AVestern  Tennessee,  and  laboring  for  a 
brief  period  among  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw 
Indians,  he  settled,  iu  the  Fall  of  1830,  at  Memphis, 
where  he  soou  succeeded  iu  gathering  a  prosperous 
congregation,  and  by  his  constancy  aud  firmness,  iu 
improving  the  moral  tone  of  the  community. 


In  connection  with  his  charge  at  Memphis,  which 
he  retained  for  three  years,  he  preached  at  two  other 
stations,  one  ten  and  the  other  twenty-four  miles 
distant.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  preach 
five  times  in  a  week,  and  in  order  to  fulfill  his  ap- 
pointments he  was  often  obliged  to  make  his  horse 
swim  the  swollen  streams  which  abounded  in  that 
region  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  His  labors  as 
an  Evangelist  were  particul.arly  successful.  On  re- 
moving from  Jlemphis  he  labored  first  with  the 
Mountain  and  Covington  congregations,  and  subse- 
quently at  Lagrange  and  Bethauy,  until  his  death, 
in  1846.  Unsjiaring  in  his  devotion  to  the  great  work 
of  his  life,  Mr.  Williamson  accomplished  much  during 
his  short  ministry.  For  acti^T.ty  and  energy  of  mind, 
clearness  of  thought,  impressiveness  and  earnestness 
of  manner,  and  fervid  unaftected  eloquence,  he  had 
not  his  superior,  either  iu  the  pulpit  or  at  the  Bar,  iu 
the  whole  AVestern  District. 

"Williamson,  Samuel,  D.D.,  .son  of  Samuel  and 
Aun  (Starr)  AVilliamsou,  was  Ijoru  in  Y'ork  District, 
S.  C,  June  12th,  1795,  began  his  academical  studies 
with  Rev.  James  Wallis,  and  was  graduated  from 
South  Carolina  College  in  1818,  with  high-class  stand- 
ing. He  studied  theology  with  Eev.  James  Adams, 
of  South  Carolina;  was  licensed  by  Concord  Presby- 
tery April  14th,  1822,  and  ordained  b_v  the  same  and 
installed  pastor  of  Providence  Church,  May  24th, 
1827.  Having  taught  classical  schools  with  success, 
both  before  aud  after  his  ordination,  he  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Davidson  College,  in 
1840,  and  in  the  following  year  promoted  to  the 
presidency,  which  post  he  occupied  till  his  resig- 
nation, iu  1854.  During  his  presidency  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  From  1857  till 
1876  he  served  the  churches  of  Washington  and 
Columbus,  iu  Arkansas,  where  he  died,  March  12tli, 
1882. 

Dr.  Williamson  was  a  man  of  remarkable  mental 
vigor,  a  fluent  and  impressive  preacher,  industrious, 
active  and  faithful.  By  his  skill,  prudence  and 
patience  he  conducted  the  new  College  of  Davidson 
through  its  most  trying  period  of  existence.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  President,  Pastor  and  Professor  of 
Rhetoric,  Logic,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy, 
Jlineralogj',  Geology,  Chemistry,  Political  Economy 
and  Intern.ational  Law,  and  meanwhile,  had  to  con- 
duct a  poorly  endowed  college,  so  as  to  satisfy  its 
patrons,  retain  its  students,  keep  up  its  finances  and 
please  a  Board  of  forty-eight  Trustees.  Though  im- 
mea-surably  overworked,  he  kept  the  college  alive  in 
troublous  times,  almost  till  the  arrival  of  a  brighter 
era,  when,  with  ample  endowment,  it  was  able  to 
launch  forth  on  a  h.appier  career.  The  Church  iu  the 
Caroliuas  owes  to  Dr.  AA'illiamson  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  those  years  of  toil  and  self-denial.  His  memory 
is  still  precious  in  the  hearts  of  the  long  list  of 
students  who  were  trained  for  usefulness  under  his 
guiding  counsels.     His  closing  years  were  spent  iu 
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the  Ijosom  of  his  family,  anil  his  remains  rest  in  tlie 
cemetery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington, 
Arkansas. 

Williamson,  Rev.  "William,  was  educated  in 
Scotland,  his  native  country,  and  came  to  Virginia 
with  a  view  to  engage  as  a  teacher.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  hy  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  October  12th, 
1792,  and  was  ordained  the  next  year.  He  resided 
for  a  time  near  Gordousville,  and  preached  in  the 
adjacent  congregations,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  took  his  position 
in  Warren  county,  near  Front  Royal.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  Loudon  county,  established  a 
classical  school  near  Jliddleburg,  and  preached  in  the 
counties  of  Loudon  and  Fauquier,  as  he  could  find 
opportunity.  He  continued  his  labors  till  he  was 
about  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of  power- 
ful intellect,  and  a  bold  and  exciting  preacher. 

■Willson,  Rev.  Robert  Edm.und,  was  born  in 
Amenia  (now  Northcasf),  N.  Y.,  March  2Sth,  1807; 
graduated  from  IlamiUou  College  in  18:54,  and  studied 
theology  at  East  Windsor  and  Auburn  Seminaries. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  at  Hammondsport, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bath,  December,  1838, 
where  he  remained  fourteen  years.  He  was  at  Cor- 
ning four  years,  Clyde  fourteen  years,  Havana  five 
and  a  half  years,  an  evangelist  residing  in  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  1875-8,  and  since  then  has  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  His  life  has  been  one  of  fidelity  to  duty 
and  usefulness  in  the  Master's  service.  Mr.  Willson 
has  published  "  A  Peview  of  a  Farewell  Sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Mf.  Russ,"  and  sermons,  reviews  and  ar- 
ticles. 

Wilmot,  Rev.  "Walter,  was  born  at  South- 
ampton, Long  Island,  in  1709;  graduated  at  Yale  in 
17.3.'>,  and  was  installed  pastor  at  Jamaica,  April  12th, 
1738.  In  the  great  revival,  Jamaica  was  highly 
favored.  Mr.  Wilmot  died  August  6th,  1744.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  his  jieople. 

"Wilson,  Alexander  G.,  D.  D.,  was  a  student 
of  Eldersridge  Academy,  Pa.,  the  intellectual  and 
religious  birth-jilace  of  so  many  great  and  good  men. 
After  graduating  at  Jefferson  College,  in  1856,  he  be- 
came Associate  Principal  of  Beaver  Academy  for  one 
year.  He  then  went  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  after 
teaching  five  months  in  a  family,  he  became  Principal 
of  the  High  School  Department,  and  then  Super- 
intendent of  the  Natchez  Institute,  the  public  school 
of  the  city.  He  studied  theology  in  the  Seminary  of 
the  Northwest,  at  Chicago,  and  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Onanga,  111.,  from  1865  till  1870.  He  was 
then  called  to  Beloit,  Wis. ,  and  remained  there  for  a 
year  as  pastor.  His  next  pastoral  charge  was  the 
Church  at  Streator,  111.,  where  he  remained  till  1875, 
when  he  removed  to  Iowa,  and  was  Professor  of  An- 
cient Languages  and  head  of  the  Faculty  in  Parsons 
College,  from  1875  to  1878.  He  subsequently  was 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Biblical  Instruction,  and  Prin- 
cipal of  Ferry  Hall,  in  Lake  Forest  University,  111. 


He  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Northern  Illinois, 
in  the  liimons  I'atton  and  Swing  trial,  and  managed 
the  deliberations  of  that  body  with  great  ability  and 
fairness.  Dr.  Wilson  is  a  gentleman  of  .scholarly  at- 
tainments, affable  disposition,  and  beloved  by  tho.se 
who  know  him.  He  now  resides  at  Elgin,  111.,  and  is 
Principal  of  the  Elgin  Academy. 

Wilson,  Rev.  A.  "W.,  was  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  and  was  blest  in  having  had  in  early  life 
excellent  religious  training.  He  graduated  at  David- 
son College  in  1873,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Columbia  in  1876,  and  a  year  prior  to  that  event 
he  received  license  from  Bethel  Presbytery  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  Jlissi.ssippi 
in  the  Fall  of  the  year  1876,  and  entered  upon  a  field 
of  labor,  embracing  the  churches  of  Greenwood  and 
Roebuck,  in  the  Yazoo  Valley.  His  introduction 
there  awakened  general  interest,  and  gave  new  life 
to  Presbyterianisni  in  that  comparatively  destitutes 
section.  He  raised  the  standard  of  the  Cross  before 
the  eyes  of  those  who  .seldom  heard  the  voice  of  min- 
isters of  the  Word.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Central  Mississippi,  held  at  the  Roebuck  Church, 
in  October,  1876,  he  was  received  from  Bethel  Pres- 
bytery as  a  licentiate,  and  a  call  for  one-half  his  time, 
from  the  church  in  which  Presbytery  met,  was 
lilaced  in  his  hands.  He  was  accordingly  ordained 
and  installed  pastor.  On  the  27th  day  of  December 
of  that  year  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary 
11.  Carothers,  daughter  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Carothers,  of 
Summerfield,  Ala.,  and  soon  after  settled  in  the  town 
of  Greenwood.  To  the  two  churches  he  continued  to 
labor  until  the  end  of  his  life,  giving  al.so  a  part  of 
his  services  in  the  last  two  years  to  Teoc  Church  in 
Carroll  county.  The  influence  which  he  wielded 
became  strong  and  extensive.  The  hearts  of  the  people 
were  won  bj'  the  minister,  and  the  work  was  prosecuted 
in  earnest  spirit.  His  strength  was  mainly  in  the 
pastoral  work,  which  extended  over  a  wide  district. 
He  was  willing  and  adapted  to  this  department  of 
ministerial  duty;  hence  he  could  not  rest  at  ease 
when  the  impression  existed  in  his  mind  that  the 
sick  could  be  comforted,  the  poor  a.ssisted,  or  sinners 
moved  to  seek  Christ  by  his  personal  efforts. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  truly  missionary  spirit, 
and  jiaid  frequent  visits  to  vacant  churches.  Jlodest, 
.social,  unassuming  and  zealous,  he  gained  the  good 
will  of  the  masses.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  earnest, 
faithful,  and  often  very  iinpressive  in  the  pulpit.  By 
untiring  labors,  amiable  and  unselfish  spirit,  and  by 
Ijersonal  sacrifices  made  for  the  cause  of  the  Master, 
he  acquired  the  name  and  character  of  a  model  Chris- 
tian, and  proved  himself  a  faithful  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.     He  died  April  1st,  1882. 

"Wilson,  Rev.  Daniel  Love,  the  youngest  .son 
of  James  and  JIargaret  Wilson,  was  born  near  Church- 
ville,  Augusta  county,  Va.,  February  IGth,  1849. 
He  was  graduated,  with  high  honors,  at  Wa.shington 
and   Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  in  1870.     The 
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same  year  he  entered  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Va.  In  April,  1871,  Lexington  Presbytery  licensed 
him  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  in  September,  ordained 
and  installed  him  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Broadway, . 
Va.  After  a  successful  pastorate  of  Ave  years,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Pulaski,  Tenn., 
where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  AVilson  is  a  young  man 
of  scholarly  attainments  and  habits.  As  a  minister, 
he  has  been  eminently  successful.  During  his  min- 
istry at  Broadway,  there  was  a  large  ingathering  of 
souls.  He  is  a  man  of  pleasant  address,  and  a 
preacher  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 

"Wilson,  Rev.  David  Morrison,  was  born 
March  6th,  18U),  in  Charlestown,  N.  H.  In  1828  the 
family  removed  to  Ohio.  He  spent  1838-9  at  Wood- 
ward High  School,  Cincinnati,  and  was  a  student, 
1S40-4,  at  Pleasant  Hill  Academy.  He  graduated  at 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  June  9th,  \>*-V7.  On 
October  Kith,  1847,  he  was  ordained  at  a  meeting  of 
Synod  at  College  Hill,  and  the  same  day  was  married 
to  Sliss  Emeline  B.  Tomlinson.  December  29th, 
1847,  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  AVilson  set  sail  for  Boston,  under 
appointment  of  the  .American  Board,  as  missionaries 
to  Syria,  arriving  at  Beirut,  March  8th,  the  following 
ye.ar. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  associated  with  Rev.  Horace  Foot, 
at  Tripoli,  Syria,  from  Xovember,  1848  to  November, 
18.54,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foot  lei't  for  the  United 
States.  In  the  Summer  of  1854,  however,  Mr. 
Wilson  superintended  the  Mission  Female  School,  at 
Abeih,  on  Mount  Lebanon.  In  the  Spring  of  1861, 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  health, 
they  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  this  country,  Jlr.  Wilson 
took  charge  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  New 
London,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  work  of  teaching  and  preaching  until  October 
Itith,  18G4,  when  he  removed  to  Radnor,  Delaware 
county,  Ohio,  and  was  stated  supply  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  that ,  place  until  December,  1867, 
when  he  removed  to  Athens,  Tenn.,  where  he  has 
since  resided,  having  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  Church 
known  as  JIars  Hill,  aud  another  a  few  miles  distant, 
at  Pleasant  Forest. 

Mr.  Wilson,  is  a  man  of  extensive  reading  and 
varied  information,  and  possessing  a  retentive  and 
ready  memory,  no  one  can  listen  to  his  conversation 
without  being  surprised  at  his  wide  range  of  knowl- 
edge in  history,  theology,  and  in  Biblical  and  general 
literature,  and  in  his  wi.se  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  the  facts  at  his  command.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  man 
of  clear  judgment,  strong  convictions,  indomitable 
and  persevering  in  his  eflbrts  to  promote  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness. 

His  missionary  life,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has 
been  one  of  no  little  toil  and  self-,sacritice  for  the 
.Master.  Ever  faithful  and  indefiitigable  in  his 
work,  he  still  felt  grieved,  in  leaving  the  foreign  field, 
that  the  results  of  his  labors  were  not  fuller  aud 


more  apparent.  But  he  planted  better  than  he 
thought,  for  the  seed  he  sowed  in  tears  has  since 
sprung  up  .and  yielded  an  abundant  harvest. 

"Wilson,  Henry  Rowan,  D.  D.,  was  born  near 
Gettj'sburg,  I'a. ,  August  7th,  17s().  He  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College  in  1798,  and  having  prosecuted 
his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Nisbet,  partly  in  connection  with  his  college  course 
aud  partly  after  he  had  completed  it,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  in  1801.  His 
first  charge  was  a  congregation  in  Bellefonte,  in  1802, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder.  He  was  also  Principal 
of  the  academy  in  the  same  place.  In  1806  he  was 
made  Professor  of  Languages  in  Dickinson  College, 
acting  part  of  the  time  a,s  assistant  to  Dr.  Davidson, 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Carlisle.  In  1813  he  was 
installed  over  Silver's  Spring  Church,  and  in  182.3 
over  the  Church  of  Shippensburg.  In  both  charges 
he  was  diligent  and  successful.  From  1838  till  1842 
he  was  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Publication. 
In  1842  he  was  installed  over  Neshaminy  Church, 
where  he  was  greatly  beloved ;  but  his  health  giving 
way,  he  resigned  in  1848.     He  died  March  22d,  1848. 

Dr.  Wilson  w;is  an  eminently  faithful  and  success- 
ful preacher.  He  was  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of 
Phil.adelphia  (Old  School)  for  twenty-three  years,  up 
to  the  date  of  his  decea.se,  and  the  minutes  were 
beautifully  kept.  He  was  tall  and  athletic,  and  of 
dignified  presence.  His  life  was  an  eventful  one. 
More  can  be  said  of  him  than  that  he  pa-ssed  through 
scenes  of  some  Interest,  grew  old,  and  then  died. 
He  had  that  steadiness  of  purpose  and  energy  of 
execution  for  which,  from  his  earliest  labors  in  the 
gospel,  there  was  a  demand.  He  was  one  of  those 
ministers  who,  by  their  character,  stamp  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  times  in  which  they  live,  give  a  fixed- 
ness to  the  order,  the  government,  the  instruction 
and  standard  of  piety  in  the  Cliurch,  Vy  which  they, 
being  dead,  yet  speak.  His  ministerial  labors  were 
abundant.  His  preaching  was  marked  by  all  that 
seriousness  of  manner  and  weight  of  instruction 
which  are  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the  Christian 
pulpit.  He  was  ruled  by  a  sense  of  duty  in  his 
labors.  Not  the  increase,  but  the  work  was  his.  Not 
the  measure  of  his  success,  but  the  command  of  Christ 
and  the  assurance  that  God  would  bless  .and  prosper  His 
own  truth — this  was  the  rule  aud  the  measure  of  his 
toil.  For  months  before  resigning  his  last  charge  he 
was  carried  from  his  bed  to  the  church  and  placed  iu 
a  chair,  in  which  posture  he  delivered  his  message, 
amidst  nmch  bodily  weakness  and  suffering.  He 
died  with  the  Language  of  praise  upon  his  lips,  most 
beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best  aud  lamented 
by  all  pious  men  of  e\ery  name. 

"Wilson,  Hugh  Nesbitt,  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  .!.,  May  7th,  1813.  He  graduated  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1830,  and  at  Princettm 
Theological  Seminary  iu  1834.  During  the  years 
1833-35,  he  was  Tutor  in  the  College,  and   proved 
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himself  a  foithful,  thorough  and  able  instructor. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabethtown, 
April  2:!d,  I'iSo,  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by 
the  same  Presbytery,  October  7th,  in  the  same  year. 
As  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Southampton,  Long  Isl- 
and, for  nearly  sixteen  years,  his  labors  were  largely 
blessed,  and  he  enjoyed  the  unbounded  love  of  an 
attached  people.  For  reasons  connected  -with  his 
health,  he  resigned  this  charge  April  13th,  1852. 
June  '2M,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  installed  over 
the  Church  at  Hackcttstowu,  N.  J.,  where  he  labored 
six  years,  with  great  acceptance  and  success.  In  May, 
I8.38,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  labored' 
there  four  years.  In  1864  he  was  again  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Southampton.  But  after 
three  years,  his  health,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
been  far  from  strong,  hopelessly  failed,  and  he  re- 
signed, May  1st,  1867.  After  this  date,  he  resided 
in  Germantowu,  Philadelphia,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  June  4th,  1878.  Dr.  Wilson  was,  in  the 
truest  .sense  of  the  term,  a  Christian  gentleman.  He 
was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  a  man  of  extensive 
reading.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  earnest,  aifectionate, 
instructive  and  popular.  The  blessing  of  God  at- 
tended his  labors  in  every  place  where  he  was  settled. 

"Wilson,  James  Duncan,  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Sjuing  Mills,  Centre  county,  Pa.,  April  3d,  1836. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1858,  and  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  in 
1862.  After  teaching  for  a  year  in  the  academy  at 
Lewiston,  he  was  stated  supply  of  the  Spring  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  until  1863,  when 
he  became  its  pastor,  in  which  relation  he  continued 
until  1869.  During  his  ministry  here,  the  church 
was  blessed  with  great  prosperity.  On  retiring  from 
this  charge,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  same  city,  where  he  has  since 
labored  with  diligence,  acccptableuess  and  success. 
Dr.  "Wilson  is  a  gentleman  of  genial  si)irit  and  at- 
tractive manner.  He  is  endowed  with  a  strong  in- 
tellectual capacity.  He  is  iu  the  fullest  sense  a 
worker.  Activity  of  mind  and  body  with  him  is  his 
most  happy  condition.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  scholarly, 
faithful,  and  often  very  effective.  As  a  pastor,  he  is 
earnestly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  congregation, 
•  and  is  by  them  held  iu  affectionate  regard,  for  his 
fidelity. 

Wilson,  James  P.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Lewes, 
Del.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1788.  He  acted,  for  some  time,  aa«Surveyor- 
General  for  the  State  of  Delaware.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  Bar.  The  unexpected  death  of  his 
wife,  and  the  assassination  of  his  brother  before  his 
eyes,  made  such  an  impression  of  the  importance  of 
eternal  things  that  he  quitted  the  law  for  the  pulpit. 
He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Lewes  Church,  as  suc- 
cessor of  his  tiitber,  in  1804.  In  1806  he  accepted  a 
I'all  friiui  the  First  Chiu'ch  in  Philadelphia.    In  May, 


1828,  he  retired  to  his  farm,  a  little  south  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Hartsville,  Bucks  county,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  city,  on  account  of  the  infirm  state  of  his 
health,  preaching,  nevertheless,  to  his  congregation 
.as  often  as  his  health  permitted.  For  some  years  be- 
fore his  death  his  infirmities  compelled  him  to  preach 
sitting  on  a  high  chair  in  the  ijulpit.  His  resignation 
of  his  pa.storal  charge  was  accepted  in  tlie  Spring  of 
1830. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  characterized  by  a  few  eccentricities, 
but  they  were  overlooked,  or  only  excited  a  smile,  iu 
view  of  his  sterling  worth.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
perfectly  deliberate  and  unimpassioned,  handling  the 
most  abstruse  subjects  iu  a  m;i.sterly  manner,  speak- 
ing for  an  hour  without  the  least  assistance  from 
notes,  yet  drawing  on  the  stores  of  a  memory  replete 
with  recondite  learning,  especially  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  divines  of  the  d.ay.  He  wa.s  of  a  tall  and 
lauk  figure,  and  pallid,  from  a  habit  of  blood-letting. 
His  published  works  consisted  of  "Occasional  Ser- 
mons, "  a  "  Hebrew  Grammar  without  Points, "  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  New  Testament, ' '  an  edition  of  Ridge- 
ley's  "  Body  of  Divinity,  with  Notes,"  treati.ses  on 
church  government,  on  which  subject  he  held  some 
peculiar  notions,  etc. 

Dr.  "Wilson's  remains  are  buried  in  a  spot  selected 
by  himself,  in  the  graveyard  of  Neshamiuy  Church, 
near  the  tomb  of  the  celeln-ated  "William  Tennent, 
the  founder  of  the  "Log  College."  On  his  monument 
is  the  following  inscription: — 

J.VMES  P.  "WILSON.  D.  D. 

Born,  February  21st,  1709.  Died,  December  OtU,  1S30. 

Placiila  bic  pace  qinesco,  Jacobus  P.  "Wilson,  per  annus  bis  septcm 
composiii  lites,  saeni  exinde  dogmata  tractans.  Quid  sum  et  fui,  jam 
iioscis,  vijitor.  Quid,  die  guprema,  vi  debia,  Brevi  quid  ipse  futuros, 
nunc  pectore  versa.    Natus,  1709.    Obiit,  1830. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  Latin  language,  this  may  be  translated  thus; 

"Here  I,  James  P.  Wilson,  rest  in  calm  peace.  During  fourteen 
years  I  practiced  law,  tbeneeforward  treating  of  sacred  tbenies. 
Now,  traveler,  you  Icnow  what  I  am  and  liave  been  Wliat  I  am 
about  to  be,  on  the  last  day  you  will  see.  Now  dwell,  in  your  miuil, 
on  what  you  yourself  will  be  in  a  short  tiuie." 

■Wilson,  Rev.  John,  as  early  as  1702,  preached 
in  the  Court  House  at  Newcastle,  Del.,  but  had  no 
pastoral  relation  to  the  congregation  there.  In  1708 
the  Presbyter}'  directed  him  to  preach  alternately, 
on  the  Salibath,  at  Newcastle  and  "SVhite  Clay,  and 
monthly,  on  a  week-day,  and  quarterly  on  a  Sabbath, 
at  Apoquinimy.  In  1710  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  at  Newcastle,  and  probably  devoted  all  his 
time  to  "White  Clay  till  his  death,  in  1712.  He  con- 
ducted the  Presbytery's  corresiiondence  with  divided 
or  unea.sy  congregations,  with  Scotland,  and  with  Sir 
Edmond  Harrison,  in  London. 

Wilson,  John  Leighton,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Sumter  county,  S.  C,  March 25th,  1809.  His  parents 
were  "William  and  Jane  (.Tames)  "Wilson.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College,  New  York,  in  1829.     Taught 
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school  one  year  at  Hadrill's  Point,  near  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Co- 
Innihia,  S.  C,  in  1833,  being  a  member  of  the  first 
class  of  that  Institution ;  ordained  in  the  Spring  of 
1833,  as  a  missionary  to  Africa,  by  Harmony  Pres- 
bytery. Studied  Arabic  at  Andover  Seminary,  Mass., 
during  the  Summer  of  l-*33.  In  Xo\eraher,  1833,  he 
sailed  from  Baltimore,  Jld.,  on  a  voyage  of  explora- 
tion to  Western  Africa,  returning  the  following 
Spring.  As  the  result  of  this  e.\i)loratiou,  he  decided 
on  Cape  Palmas,  Western  Africa,  as  the  most  jirom- 
isiug  place  to  eoinraence  his  mi.ssionary  work.  Ex- 
tended accounts  of  this  exploration  were  published  in 
the  ilissionary  Herald,  of  Boston,  in  the  year  1834. 
In  Slay,  1834,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Jane  Elizabeth  Bayard,  of  Savannah.  Ga.,  daughter 
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of  Nicholas  Bayard,  M.  D.,  and  Mi.ss  Mcintosh,  the 
daughterof  Gen.  Lauchliu  Mclutosh,  of  Revolutionary 
note.  In  1834  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  Wilson  .sailed  for  Cape 
Palmas,  where  they  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
They  remained  at  Cape  Palmas  seven  years.  During 
these  years  they  accomplished  the  following  work: 
a  Church  of  forty  members  organized,  more  than  a 
hundred  native  youth  educated,  the  Grcbo  language 
reduced  to  writing,  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
language  published,  the  gospels  of  Matthew  aud  John 
translated,  and,  with  six  or  eight  other  small  vol- 
umes, published  In  the  native  language.  In  1842 
Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  removed  to  the  Gaboon  river, 
1200  miles  southeast  of  Cape  Palmas,  and  commenced 
a  new  mission  amongst  the  Jlpougwe  people.  Here, 
again,  the  language  was  reduced  to  writing  for  the 


first  time.  A  grammar,  a  vocabulary,  portions  of 
the  Bible,  and  a  number  of  small  volumes  were 
published  in  the  native  language.  In  the  Spring  of 
1853,  owing  to  the  failure  of  Mr.  Wilson's  health, 
he  and  his  wife  returned  to  America.  In  the  Autumn 
of  1853  he  entered  the  oflice  of  Foreign  Jlissious  in 
New  York,  and  continued  to  disch.arge  the  duties  of 
that  office  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  the  South.  In  1854  he 
received  the  title  of  D.  D.  from  Lafayette  College, 
Eastou,  Pa.  At  the  organization  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  Wilson  was  aiipointed  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Missions.  This  oflSce  he  has 
continued  to  hold  to  the  present  date  (1883),  without 
interruption.  During  this  period,  for  seven  years,  the 
Home  Mission  work  was  combined  with  that  of 
Foreign  Missions,  Dr.  Wilson  having  care  of  both. 

In  1854  Dr.  Wilson  published  a  volume  of  five 
hundred  pages  on  "Western  Africa,  Its  History,  Con- 
dition and  Prospects. "  Dr.  Livingstone  ijronounced 
this  book  the  best  volume  on  that  part  of  Africa  ever 
published.  In  18.52  a  «trong  effort  was  made  in  the 
British  Parliament  to  withdraw  the  British  squadron 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  imi)ression  that 
the  foreign  slave  trade  could  not  be  broken  up.  Dr. 
Wilson  wrote  a  pamphlet,  showing  that  the  impres- 
sion was  erroneous,  and  indicating  what  was  want- 
ing to  make  the  eft'ort  to  suppress  the  slave  trade 
successful.  The  pamphlet  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  was,  by  his  order,  published 
in  the  United  Service  Journal,  afterwards  in  the 
"  Blue  Book  "  of  Parliament.  An  edition  of  10,000 
copies  was  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom.  Lord 
Palmerston  informed  Dr.  WiLson  that  this  pamphlet 
put  an  end  to  all  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the 
squadron,  and  in  less  than  five  years  the  trade  itself 
was  brought  to  an  end. 

During  his  residence  in  Xew  York  Dr.  Wilson 
acted  as  editor  of  the  Foreign  Deijartment  of  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Record,  and  since  that  time  has 
edited  "  The  3Iisiiionari/."  He  has  published,  in 
whole  or  part,  thirtj-  Annual  Reports  on  Foreign  Mis- 
sions and  seven  on  Home  Missions.  He  has  published 
thirty  or  more  articles  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Beriew,  and  in  other  literary  and  scientific  Reviews. 
While  in  Africa,  Dr.  Wilson  procured  and  sent  to  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  the  first  siiecimen 
of  the  gorilla  known  in  modern  times. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  a  commanding  presence.  His 
features  are  clearly  marked  aud  indicate  physical  and 
intellectual  strength.  His  manly  form  is  graced  with 
quiet  dignity.  Affable  and  courteous  in  address,  he 
exerts  over  those  about  him  a  great  charm.  His 
varied  information  makes  him  the  attractive  centre 
of  the  social  circle.  He  is  just  in  judgment,  wise  in 
counsel,  practical  in  methods,  and  endowed  in  an 
eminent  degree  with  executive  ability.  His  life  has 
been  devoted  to  foreign  missions,  both  in  the  acti\e 
service  in  the  field  aud  in  the  direction  and  manage  ■ 
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moiit  of  the  work  from  the  office  at  home.  lu  this 
work  lie  has  aeliieved  his  greatest  tlistiuetion,  and  for 
it  will  be  longest  remembered.  Dr.  Wilson's  jHiblic 
life  has  now  covered  fifty  years.  These  fifty  years 
have  recorded  wonderful  progress  in  the  foreign 
mission  work.  They  constitute  a  great  missionary 
age  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  is  only  fair  to 
remark  that  amongst  the  great  workers  in  this  branch 
of  Christian  service,  Dr.  Wilson  stands  with  the  first. 
He  is  still  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his  powers,  the 
able  and  efficient  Secretary  of  Foreign  Missions  for 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 

"Wilson,  John  Makemie,  D.  D.,  was  liorn  in 
Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Sugar  Creek  Congregation,  in  1769.  In  his  boj'hood 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  and  playmate  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  and,  young  as  they  were,  they  are  said  to 
have  shared  largely  in  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  times. 
He  graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  with  the 
highest  honor,  in  1791,  and  studied  theology  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hall.  In  1793  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  and 
immediately  after  he  was  sent,  by  the  Commission  of 
Synod,  on  a  missionary  tour  through  the  counties  of 
the  lower  part  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  ordained 
as  pastor  in  Burke  county,  about  1795.  His  labors 
in  Burke  coiiuty  were  eminently  successful,  both  in 
planting  new  churclies  and  in  ministering  to  the 
growth  of  those  already  in  existence,  and  when  he 
left  the  county  he  carried  with  him,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  grateful  respect  and  good-will  of  those  who 
had  enjoyed  his  ministrations.  In  1801  he  accepted 
a  call  from  the  congregations  of  Rocky  River  and 
Philadelphia,  in  which  he  labored  for  about  eleven 
years.  He  commenced  a  school  in  1812,  which  he 
continued  for  about  twelve  years,  and  twenty-five 
pupils  of  which  became  ministers  of  the  gospel.  As 
a  teacher,  he  was  at  once  eminently  popular  and 
successful.     He  died  July  30th,  1831. 

Dr.  Wilson  possessed  a  strong,  penetrating  and 
well  cultivated  mind.  Soundness  of  judgment, 
energy  of  purpose,  and  great  prudence,  were  striking 
features  of  his  character.  His  piety  was  manifested, 
not  by  impulses,  but  by  works  of  righteousness.  He 
had  a  peculiar  talent  for  ministering  to  the  happiness 
of  others.  His  manner  of  preaching  was  marked  by 
a  faithful  and  judicious  exhibitiou  of  the  truth.  As 
a  member  of  the  judicatorii'S  of  the  Church,  no  man 
of  his  day  was  held  in  higher  repute.  In  this  de- 
partment of  ministerial  duty  it  was  universally  con- 
ceded that  he  possessed  almost  unrivaled  power. 

Wilson,  Joseph  R. ,  D.  D. ,  is  the  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Judge  James  Wilson,  of  Steubenville,  O., 
and  was  born  in  that  town  February  28th,  1826.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  as  valedictorian  of 
his  class,  in  ISfi,  and  then  commenced  his  studies 
in  theology  at  Allegheny  Seminary  (Presbyterian), 
completing  them  at  Princeton.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Steubenville, 


in  1848;  wa-s  called,  in  1849,  to  the  Chartiers  Church, 
in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Presbj'tery  of  Ohio, 
by  which  body  he  was  in  that  same  year  ordained 
and  installed. 

In  IS.jl  Mr.  Wilson  accepted  a  Professorship  of 
Natural  Sciences  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va., 
whence  he  was  called  to  the  Presbj'terian  Church  at 
Staunton  in  1854,  and  from  there,  in  1857,  to  the 
much  larger  Church  at  Augusta,  Ga.  Meanwhile,  he 
receiyed  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Ogle- 
thorpe University,  which  was  then  in  a  fiourishing 
condition,  near  Milledge'iille,  Ga.  Dr.  Wilson's  pas- 
torate in  Augusta  embraced  thirteen  years  of  happy 
and  successful  labor,  which,  in  1870,  he  reluctantly 
left,  to  obey  the  order  of  his  General  Assembly  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  Professorship  of  Homi- 
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letics  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 
This  Institution  failing  pecuniarily  and  in  other  re- 
spects not  necessary  to  particularize,  he  removed  to  the 
city  where  he  now  resides,  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

In  1861  Dr.  Wilson  was  elected  Permanent  Clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(South) ;  in  1865  was  chosen  its  Stated  Clerk,  which 
office  he  still  holds,  and  in  1879  was  the  Assembly's 
Moderator  during  its  sessions  at  Louisville,  Ky.  He 
is  a  thorough  scholar,  an  accomplished  theologian,  a 
powerful  preacher  and  a  devoted  pa.stor. 

"Wilson,  Joshua  Lacy,  D.  D.,  was  boru  in 
Bedford  county,  Va.,  September  22d,  1774.  After 
his  father's  death,  the  tamily  settled  in  Kentucky. 
^\^^en  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Ken- 
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tucky  Academy,  at  Pisgah,  where  he  remained  about 
a  yc;ir,  tlien  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  a  private  scliool, 
and  subsequently  taught  a  school  himself  in  Frankfort, 
Ky.  During'  his  residence  here  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law.  Ha\'ing  decided  to  enter  the  ministry, 
he  went  to  live  in  the  family  of  Rev.  James  Vance, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  conducting  a  classical 
school  near  Louisville.  He  assisted  in  the  school, 
at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Vance.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  ISOi,  and  was  ordained  in  October,  1804, 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  churches  of  Bardstown 
and  Big  Spring.  In  1S05  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  of  Synod  in  the  Cumberland  difficulties. 
In  1808,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Pre.sbyterian 
Church  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  part  of  the  time  teaching  a  classical 
school. 

Though  Dr.  AVilsou  possessed  originally  a  vigorous 
constitution,  it  was  greatly  impaired,  while  he  was 
yet  in  early  manhood,  by  a  protracted  illness  occa- 
sioned by  exposure  iu  rescuing  a  lad  from  drowning. 
His  ministry  was  exerci.sed  in  the  midst  of  much 
bodily  suffering,  and  for  a  long  period  he  was  obliged 
to  preach  iu  a  sitting  jjosture,  and  sometimes  with 
his  ej'es  entirely  closed,  on  account  of  an  inflamma- 
tion induced  by  studj'ing  before  daylight,  it  being 
his  custom  for  many  years  to  rise  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  died  August  14th,  184G,  after  most 
intense  suffering,  but,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  evincing 
the  mosttrancjuil  submission  to  his  heavenly  Father's 
will. 

Dr.  "Wilson  published  quite  a  number  of  sermons. 
He  was  highly  acceptable  as  a  pastor.  In  social 
intercourse  he  was  always  friendly  and  agreeable. 
As  a  preacher,  at  the  period  of  his  greatest  strength, 
he  was  decidedly  among  the  ablest  of  the  day.  •  His 
sermons,  though  not  read,  were  clear  and  logical  in 
their  structure.  No  matter  whether  he  exhibited 
doctrine  or  enforced  duty,  he  did  it  with  an  air  of 
.strength  and  boldness  that  showed  his  hearers  that 
he  deeply  realized  the  importance  of  what  he  was 
saying  and  that  he  was  bent  upon  making  them  feel 
it  too.  In  an  ecclesiastical  j  udicatory  he  was  per- 
fectly at  home,  and  was  always  felt  to  be  a  con- 
trolling spirit.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  procedure,  and  iu  the  most  in- 
volved cases  was  never  perplexed  as  to  the  cause 
which  ought  to  be  pursued.  In  or  out  of  a  delibera- 
tive body,  he  would  have  followed  his  convictions  of 
duty,  if  they  had  required  him  to  break  e\ery  earthly 
tie  or  even  led  him  to  the  martyr's  stake. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Lewis  Peuilleteau,  was  born 
at  St.  Christopher's,  one  of  the  "SVest  India  Islands,  j 
in  June,  1753.     He  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school  in  j 
London,  at  which  he  continued  until  he  completed 
his  seventeenth  year,  at  which  time  he  accompanied 
an  uncle,  who  migrated  to  America  and  settled   in  j 
New  Jersey.      He  was  graduated,  with  honor,  at  i 


Princeton  College,  in  1773.  He  commenced  the  study 
of  divinity  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  '\Vithersi>oon, 
in  1774,  and  soon  after  this  he  was  chosen  Tutor  iu 
the  college,  and  held  the  office  about  one  year. 
Being  interrupted  in  his  theological  studies  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  college,  he  studied  medicine,  em- 
barked in  the  cause  of  American  independence,  and 
entered,  as  a  surgeon,  the  Continental  army,  -ivhich 
position  he  filled  several  years.  Some  time  afterward 
he  settled  as  practicing  physician  in  Princeton,  X.  J. 
In  178()  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Iredell  count}', 
N.  C,  and  in  1791  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Orange  Presbytery.  His  efforts  in  the  pulpit,  from 
the  first,  were  received  with  marked  approbation,  and 
in  a  short  time  several  respectable  congregations  en- 
deavored to  secure  him  as  their  pastor.  In  June, 
1793,  he  was  iiLstalled  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Creek 
and  Concord  churches,  and  continued  in  this  relation 
about  ten  years,  with  uninterrupted  harmony.  He 
died,  in  perfect  peace,  December  11th,  1804.  Mr. 
Wilson  occupied  a  highly  respectable  rank  as  a 
preacher.  "  The  language  of  his  precepts  and  prac- 
tice,"  says  Dr.  R.  H.  Morri.son,  "  w;is  one."  By  a  life 
and  conversation  conformed  to  the  gospel,  he  silently 
exhorted  those  to  whom  he  ministered,  as  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  did  the  churches — "  My  little 
children,  be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  am  a 
follower  of  Christ." 

"Wilson,  Rev.  Matthe-w,  was  born  in  New 
London,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  January  l.'ith,  1731; 
was  licensed  by  Xew  Castle  Presliytery  before  Jlay, 
17.54,  and  was  emplo.yed  to  teach  the  languages  in  the 
Synod's  School,  at  Newark.  He  was  installed  before 
May,  1755,  pastor  of  Lewes  and  Cool  Spring  churches, 
Delaware,  and  he  was  sent,  for  three  months,  iu  the 
following  Spring,  to  Virginia,  where  the  congregation 
at  Indian  River,  in  1768,  became  part  of  his  charge. 
He  was  engaged  as  a  teacher,  a  iihysician  and  a  pas- 
tor, and  was  eminent  in  all  these  professions.  He 
was  skilled  in  jurisprudence,  and  highly  esteemed 
for  his  counsel.  He  w;is  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
American  independence,  and  inscribed  the  word 
"Liberty"  on  his  cocked  hat,  that  no  one  might 
doubt  his  sentiments.     He  died  March  30th,  1790. 

"Wilson,  Rev.  Miles  C,  was  born  in  Kishaco- 
quillas  Valley,  Mifflin  county.  Pa.,  July  12th,  1829, 
and  had  his  preparatory  education  at  Jlilnewood 
Academy.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  a  good  debater,  a 
methodical  thinker,  and  in  every  waj'  a  pleasant,  genial 
man.  After  graduating  at  Jefferson  College,  in  1856, 
he  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  but  his  health  fail- 
ing somewhat,  iu  the  winter  of  1857,  hewent  South 
in  the  Spring,  and  engaged  in  teaching  at  LaFayette, 
Ala. ,  and  afterwards  started  a  school  of  his  own  at 
Montgomery.  In  the  Fall  of  1859  he  returned  to 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  graduated  in  the  Sjiring  of 
1861.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, in  1860,  and  taught  for  several  years  in  a<-ade- 
mies  and  select  schools  after  lea\'ing  the  seminary. 
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prea<'hing  occasionally,  as  time  and  opportunity 
afforded.  In  1868  he  went  to  Iowa,  spending  some 
time  in  Sioux  City,  preaching  also  in  8t.  .Joseph,  Mo., 
and  became  stated  supply  of  the  church  in  Sidney, 
Iowa,  and  continned  to  preach  there  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  June  15th,  1870.  While  .serving  this 
church,  a  new  building  was  erected,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed nearly  all  his  sal.ary. 

"Wilson,  Rev.  Peter,  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Xew  Brunswick,  about  1785,  and  wa.s 
settled  a,s  pastor  at  Haekettstown  and  Mansfield 
Presb^-teriau  churches,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  July  24th,  1799. 

Wilson,  Robert  Or.,  D.D.,  the  son  of  ,Tohn  .and 
Mary  (\Vray)  Wilson,  was  born  in  Lincoln  county. 
N.  C,  December  30th,  1768.  He  gi-aduated  at  Dick- 
inson College,  Pa.,  in  1790,  and  studied  theology 
under  the  direction,  partly  of  his  pa.stor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cummins,  .md  partly  of  the  Rev.  William  C.  Davis. 
He  was  licensed  to  preiich  by  the  Presbytery  of  South 
Carolina.  April  16th,  1793,  and  on  Jlay  '2-2d,  1794. 
w!is  ordained  and  installed  pa-stor  of  Upper  Long 
Cane  Church,  in  Abbeville  district.  He  had.  at  the 
same  time,  the  charge  of  the  Church  at  CTreenville. 
During  his  connection  with  these  churches  his  labors 
w^ere  signally  blessed  to  their  edification  and  enlarge- 
ment. 

He  was  oflfered  a  professonship  in  South  Carolina 
College,  and  was  also  invited  to  become  Principal  of 
an  .academy,  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  with  very  flattering 
pecuniary  prospects  in  each  ease,  but  he  declined 
these  ofiers,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastoi'ate  of  ir 
small  church,  then  lately  organized  in  C'hillicothe,  O., 
with  a  salary  of  only  four  hundred  dollars.  Here 
he  gave  half  his  labors,  for  seven  years,  to  Union 
Church,  five  miles  from  the  town.  He  was  honored 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  by  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  in  1818. 

Dr. Wilson  remained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Chill  i- 
eothe  nineteen  years,  greatly  beloved  by  his  iieople 
and  fellow  citizens,  and  signally  bles.sed  in  his  labors. 
In  1824  he  resigned  his  charge,  by  advice  of  Presby- 
tery, and  accepted  au  invitation  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens.  Over  this  Institu- 
tion he  continued  to  preside,  with  great  acceptable- 
ness  and  success,  until  1839,  when,  on  account  of  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  age,  he  resigned  the  office 
and  returned  to  Chillicothe.  Not  content  to  remain 
inactive,  he  here  labored  as  .a  stated  supjily  for  Union 
Church  for  seven  yeara.  He  died  April  17th,  1851. 
Dr.  Wilson,  as  a  preacher,  was  solemn,  instructive, 
impressive,  and  often  affecting,  in  respect  to  both 
manner  and  matter.  He  excelled  as  a  member  of  the 
judicatories  of  the  Church.  He  was  firmly  and  fully 
established  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Presby  teri.an 
Church,  and  was  jealous  of  any  efforts  that  seemed  to 
him  designed  to  modify  either. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Robert  W..  the  .son  of  Rev. 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  I  Harris)  Wilson,  was  born  in 


Washington,  Mason  county,  Ky..  July  12th.  1821. 
He  was  educated  in  Miami  University,  Ohio,  and 
began  his  divinity  studies  in  Lane  Theological  Semi- 
nary, finishing  his  course  in  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary.  Oxford,  Ohio. 
He  was  licensed  by  O.xford  Presbytery  in  1842,  and 
the  following  year  was,  by  the  same  Presl)vtery, 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Bethel  Church, 
Butler  county,  Ohio.  Here  he  labored  with  zeal  for 
five  years,  when  he  resigned  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Salem  Academy.  South  Salem.  Ohio. 
Whilst  engaged  in  teaching,  he  preached  for  two 
years  at  Rocky  Spring  Church.  He  was  then  invited 
to  the  Church  at  Bloomingburg.  Ohio,  as  co-pastor 
with  the  Rev.  William  Dickey,  and  entered  upon  his 
work  in  October,  1851.  When  Father  Dickey  was 
called  to  glory,  Mr.  Wilson  became  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregation and  served  it  with  great  fidelity.  As  a 
preacher,  he  blended  the  doctrines  of  grace  with  the 
practical  duties  of  our  holy  religion.  In  his  daily 
walk  and  conversation  he  exemplified  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  .and  .adorned  his  ministry.  He  was  a 
man  of  unusual  and  retiring  modesty,  tender  and 
affectionate  sympathies,  uniform  and  cheerful  piety, 
affable  .and  gentle  manners,  and  of  untiring  and  self- 
denj-ing  devotion  to  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop. 
Ever  ready  to  ^■^sit  the  sick  and  attend  at  the  house 
of  mourning,  he  gained  the  affection  of  all  classes  in 
the  community  and  was  known  by  old  and  young 
only  to  lie  lo\'ed. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Samuel,  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  in  1782.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  and  was  called  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  Big  Spring  (now  Newville),  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pennsylvania,  March  21st,  1786.  In  this 
charge  he  remained,  laboring  faithfully,  acoeptably 
and  .suces.sfully,  imtil  called  to  his  reward  in  1799. 
There  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Mr.  AVilson,  at  Newville,  the  call  which  was  given 
to  him,  signed  by  two  hundred  and  four  persons,  in 
which  the  congregation  binds  itself  "top.ay,  on  his 
being  ordained  to  be  our  minister,  and  for  his  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  of  said  office,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currencj',  in 
si>ecie,  and  allow  him  the  use  of  the  dwelling-house, 
barn,  and  all  the  clear  land  on  the  glebe,  possessed  by 
our  former  minister,  also  plenty  of  timber  for  rails 
and  firewood,  likewise  a  sufficient  security  for  the 
pa^^nent  of  the  above-mentioned  sums  during  his 
incumbency." 

Wilson,  Samuel  B.,D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Union  Seminary,  Va. ,  was  born  in  South  Carolina, 
.about  the  year  1782.  He  served  his  generation,  by 
the  will  of  God,  in  the  ministry  of  'the  gospel,  for  a 
period  of  over  sixty  years.  His  entrance  into  the 
ministry  was  through  the  methods  of  study  pursued 
by  candidates  before  the  existence  of  theological 
.seminaries.  With  characteristic  fidelity  he  had 
made  his  preparation,  with  the  thoroughness  which 
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produced  the  abiding  results  of  his  labors  ia  his 
jiastoral  life  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  constituted 
the  basis  of  his  ability  in  the  training  of  students 
coming  irndcr  his  instruction.  In  all  his  ministerial 
relations,  as  preacher,  pastor,  presbyter  and  ijrofcssor, 
he  was  sound  in  doctrine,  easy  and  graceful  in  speech, 
sensible  and  judicious  iii  counsel  among  his  people 
and  in  the  church  courts,  and  to  all  with  whom  he 
had  to  do,  ever  the  pattern  of  a  finished  Christian 
gentleman.  In  his  declining  years,  when  deafness 
had  almost  destroyed  his  successful  performance  of 
his  duties,  every  proijosition  made  by  him  for  resign- 
ing his  position  was  promptly  put  aside  by  his  col- 
leagues and  the  authorities  of  the  seminary-;  not  only 
because  his  long  and  f;iithful  services  justified  the 
Board  to  their  constituents  in  retaining  him  in  the 
stains  of  an  Emeritus  Professor,  but  also  because  all 
•who  knew  his  relations  and  influence  felt  that  the 
Institution  was  the  better  for  the  presence  of  such  a 
man  in  its  walls,  even  should  he  not  enter  a  lecture 
room.  After  a  long  and  painful  decline,  through  all 
of  -which  he  illustrated  eminentlj'  the  traits  of 
meekness  and  patience  and  the  sentiments  of  al>iding 
faith  and  love  to  His  Redeemer,  he  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus,  in  the  month  of  August,  18G9.  Two  of  his 
sons  and  three  of  his  gi-andsons  entered  the  ministrj-, 
and  one  of  his  daughters  married  a  minister.  The 
blessing  of  Isaiah  lix,  21,  still  follows  his  descendants. 

"Wilson,  Samuel  Jennings,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
born  near  the  town  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  year  1828.  His  father,  Henry  Wilson,  died  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  His  excellent  mother,  Jlrs. 
Jane  Dill  Wilson,  to  whose  Christian  training  and 
self-denying  devotion  to  his  interests  he  confessed 
himself  a  large  debtor,  was  permitted  to  live  until  she 
realized  her  rich  reward  in  the  distinguished  honor 
and  success  of  her  son.  His  elder  brother,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Dill  Wilson,  another  object  of  the  same 
mother's  devotion,  died  in  1858,  when  in  full  success 
as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Xeuia,  Ohio, 
leaving  two  sons,  children  of  the  covenant,  both  now 
acceptable  ministers  in  the  Church  of  their  ancestry. 

Dr.  Wilson's  youth  was  spent  on  the  farm  where 
he  was  born,  with  only  the  advantage  of  ordinary 
country  schools,  until  his  entrance  as  a  student  into 
Washington  College.  He  was  graduated  from  that  In- 
stitution in  18.52,  receiving  the  first  honor  of  his  cla.ss. 
It  was  in  1849,  during  a  powerful  revival  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Washington,  under  the  early 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brownson,  that,  along  with 
many  other  students  of  the  college,  he  was  brought 
to  accept  Christ  and  confess  him  before  men.  From 
the  college  he  at  once  passed  into  the  AVestern  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and,  with  simi- 
lar standing,  was  graduated,  in  1855.  Recei%'ing 
licensure  from  thePresbytery  of  Washington,  he  sup- 
plied the  First  Church  of  Steubenville,  O.,  for  a 
season,  during  the  absence  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  H. 
G.  Comingo,  in  Europe.      Shortly  afterwards  he  re- 


ceived a  unanimous  call  to  the  j)astorate  of  the 
Second  Church  of  Wheeling,  but,  under  urgency, 
declined  it  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  instructor 
in  the  Seminary,  out  of  which  as  a  studeut  he  had 
just  passed.  For  a  Summer  session  of  five  months, 
during  his  theological  course,  he  had  admirably  con- 
ducted the  department  of  Ancient  Languages  in  his 
Alma  Mater,  suddenly  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Prof.  Xicholas  Murray. 

His  marked  success  as  instructor  led  to  his  unani- 
mous election,  by  the  General  As.sembly  of  1857,  as 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Homiletics  in 
the  seminar^-,  into  which  chair  he  was  formally  in- 
stalled April  27th,  1853.  In  accordance  with  their 
decided  preference,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
full  confidence,  he  thus  took  his  place  in  the  Faculty, 
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along  with    those  honored   servants    of    God,   Drs. 

j  DaNid  Elliott,  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus  and  William 
S.  Plumer.  These  venerable  men  have  all  since  been 
called  to  their  reward  and  "their  works  do  follow 
them. ' '  The  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  duly  cele- 
brated by  the  Alumni,  April  18th,  1883,  amidst  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  session,  found  the  Junior  ad- 

I  vanced  to  his  seventh  year  as  the  Senior  Professor  of 
the  beloved  seminary  he  .served  so  well.  With 
some  modification,  his  chair  of  instruction  was  that  of 
"  Sacred  and  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the  Hi.story 
of  Doctrines."  The  death  of  Dr.  Jacobus,  in  1876, 
devolved  upon  him  the  e.xeeutive  headship  of  the 
Institution.     And  there  he  continued,  in  the  highest 

I  honor  and  usefulness,  having  been  permitted  to  im- 
press  himself  upon   the   characters   of  four   or  five 
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liiindriMl  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Cluirch,  a 
goodly  l)ioi)ortion  of  whom  sonnd  the  trumpet  of  the 
gospel  in  the  lands  of  heathenism.  To  his  ability, 
vigilance  and  steadfastness  the  continued  i)rosperity 
of  the  seminary  is  largely  due.  In  the  fullness  of  his 
strength  he  was  the  accepted  leader  of  an  enterprise 
founded  in  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the  fathers  of 
Presbyteriaiiism  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  if  the 
past  be  a  true  prophecy  of  the  future,  the  blessings 
yet  to  be  expected  from  that  most  excellent  school  of 
the  prophets  are  beyond  human  calculation.  He 
died  August  17th,  1883. 

Whilst  Dr.  AVilson's  accurate  and  varied  learning 
would  have  qualified  him  for  any  chair  in  the  semi- 
nary, lie  Wius  also  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
acceptable  preachers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Along  with  his  professorship  he  acted  as  pastor, 
for  a  number  of  years,  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburg,  only  ceasing  on  account  of 
his  increased  responsibilities  as  senior  Professor. 
Many,  also,  were  the  efforts  made  from  time  to 
time  to  win  him  to  some  of  the  most  prominent 
pulpits  in  the  land.  But  he  was  ever  true  to 
the  manifest  call  of  the  Church  and  her  Lord. 
Few,  if  any,  of  our  prominent  men  have  been  so 
frequently  called  upon  to  deliver  addresses  on 
college  commencement  and  other  public  occasions, 
or  have  acquitted  themselves  more  satisfactorily. 
At  the  age  of  forty-si.x  years  he  presided,  with 
great  success,  over  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
reunited  Pre-sbyterian  Church,  as  its  Moderator,  in 
1874,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  his  opening  sermon 
the  following  year,  at  Cleveland,  upon  the  world-wide 
work  and  promised  glory  of  the  Church,  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  effective  dis- 
courses ever  listened  to  by  that  venerable  body.  In 
like  manner  he  was  made  the  first  Jloderator  of  the 
consolidated  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  which  held  its 
sessions  in  Harrisburg,  in  October,  1882.  Upon  the 
consolidation  of  tSie  two  colleges  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  March,  1869,  under  the  joint  name  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  he  was  induced  to  act 
as  temporary  President  for  the  remainder  of  that 
year,  and  thus  graduated  the  class  of  1869.  He 
was  also  an  eflScient  Trustee  of  the  unitrd  college 
from  the  first,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Vice-President  of  the  Board.  In  1861,  only  three 
years  after  his  inauguration  at  Allegheny,  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the 
authorities  of  AVashington  College,  and  some  years 
later  the  title  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  one  of  the  colleges  of  Ohio. 

This  sketch  may  be  fitly  closed  by  reference  to  Dr. 
Wilson's  representative  service  in  connection  with 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
.Joint  Committee  which  assembled  in  London  and 
adopted  the  constitution  of  that  body.  His  very  able 
])aper  on  "The  Distinctive  Principles  of  Presby- 
terianism,"  read  before  the  Second  General  Council 


of  the  Alliance,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1880,  attracted 
marked  attention,  and  had  been  accounted  one  of  the 
soundest  and  best  contributions  of  that  great  body  to 
the  cause  of  Biblical  truth.  He  had  also  been  cho.sen 
by  the  last  General  Assembly  as  one  of  its  representa- 
tives in  the  Third  Council,  which  is  to  meet  in  1884, 
at  Belfast. 

"Wilson,  Samuel  Ramsay,  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  4th,  l.sl8.  He  graduated  at 
Hanover  College,  Ind.,  in  18:i6,  and  completed  his 
professional  studies  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  August  5th,  1840,  and  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  April  26th,  1843.  He  was 
associate  _pastor  with  his  fother  in  the  First  Church 
of  Cincinnati  from  1842  to  1846,  and  then  pastor  until 
1861.  In  1862  he  took  charge  of  the  Grand  Street 
Church,  New  York  city,  where  he  remained  a  year 
and  a  half.  From  1864  to  1865  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  Mulberry  Church,  Ky.,  and  from  1865  to  1880  he 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Louisville,  Ky.  In 
1880  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Church 
of  Madison,  Ind.,  where  he  remained  two  years  and 
a  half,  when  he  removed  to  East  Scranton,  Pa. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  a  strong  and  able  theologian,  and  an 
earnest  gospel  preacher.  Strongly  conservative  in 
his  theology,  thoroughlj'  Presbyterian  in  his  feelings, 
and  having  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  has 
frequently  been  engaged  in  controversy  in  regard  to 
Church  polity  and  doctrine.  In  his  prime  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest  preachers  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

■Winchester,  Rev.  Samuel  Gr.,  was  born  in 
Harford  county,  Md.,  February  17th,  1805.  At  an 
early  period  he  developed  a  talent  for  oratory.  He 
gave  him.self  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  becoming 
converted  under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  W.  Nevins,  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  law  and  determined  to  become 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  His  father  was  so  offended 
that  he  disinherited  him.  After  pursuing  the  full 
course  of  study  iu  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
May  4th,  1830.  After  seven  years  there  spent,  liis 
failing  health  induced  him  to  accept  a  call  to 
Natchez,  Jliss.,  where  he  remained  four  years.  He 
died,  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  August  31st,  1841,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six. 

Mr.  Winchester  was  tall  and  slender,  and  had  an 
open,  prepossessing  countenance  and  pleasant  voice. 
He  dispensed  with  notes,  and  knew  how  to  blend  the 
didactic  and  the  hortatory.  He  Wiis  a  practical 
debater,  and  forced  his  antagonists  to  respect  his 
youth.  His  published  writings  were  a  few  tractates 
of  practical  character. 

"Wines,  Rev.  Frederick  Howard,  was  born 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  9th,  1-<:W.  He  graduat.-d 
at  Washington  College,  Pa. ,  in  1857,  and  for  a  time 
was  Tutor  in  the  Institution.  He  was  stated  supply 
of    Calvary    Church,    Springfield,  Mo.,  1860-1;  or- 
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tlaiueil  by  the  Presbytery  of  Sangamon,  October 
2Uth,  1865;  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Springfield, 
111.,  1865-69,  and  Secretary  of  Board  of  Charities, 
Illinois,  1869.     His  residence  is  at  Springfield. 

Wing,  Con'way  Phelps,  D.D.,  Tvas  born  on 
the  Jluskinguiu,  twelve  miles  above  Marietta,  Ohio, 
February  IStli,  1801);  graduated  at  Ilainiltou  College 
in  18'38,  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1831, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  jjastor  of  the  Church 
at  Lodus,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Seneca,  September  27th,  1832,  where  he  labored 
with  success.  In  1836  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  church 
in  Ogden,  N.  Y.,  where  he  also  labored  four  years, 
with  large  accessions  to  his  church.  From  1838  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Monroe, 
Mich.     After    spending  si.'c   months   in    Tennessee, 
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preaching  to  Presbyterian  churches  at  Pulaski  and 
Columbia,  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  church  in  llunts- 
ville,  Ala.  April  28th,  1848,  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.  This 
relation  he  sustained,  with  great  fidelity  to  his  duties 
and  marked  earnestness  and  ability  as  a  preacher, 
respected  and  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him,  until 
October,  1875,  when  he  resigned  his  charge. 

Dr.  Wing  is  au  earnest  Christian,  a  cultivated  and 
genial  gentleman,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  grace- 
ful writer  and  an  able,  instructive  and  impressive 
expounder  of  divine  truth.  Among  his  other  publi- 
cations are  articles  in  the  Prcshi/terian  Quarter}}/  Rc- 
vieiv.  the  chief  of  which  were  two  on  ^Vlielard,  two 
on  the  "  Historical  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,"  one  on  ''The  Permanent  in  Chris- 


tianity, ' '  one  on  ' '  Miracles  and  the  Order  of  Nature, ' ' 
in  the  3Ie1hodist  Quarterly.  He  was  also  the  writer 
of  two  elaborate  articles  on  ' '  Federal  Theology, ' ' 
and  "  Gno.stics  and  Gribsticism,"  in  McClintock's 
and  Strong's  Cyclopicdia,  and  in  1868  he  trans- 
lated, with  large  additions.  Dr.  C.  F.  Kling's  Com- 
mentary on  Second  Corinthians,  for  Dr.  Schafl's 
American  edition  of  Lange's  Commentary. 

Wishard,  Rev.  Samuel  Ellis,  was  born  De- 
cember l8th,  1825,  in  Johnson  county,  lud.  He 
graduated  from  Wabash  College  iu  1853,  and  com- 
pleted his  theological  studies  at  Lane  Seminary  in 
1856.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  Ajjril,  1855,  and 
the  same  year  was  ajipointed  a  missionary  to  Turkey 
by  the  American  Board.  But  in  that  desired  work 
he  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  During  a  four  years' 
pastorate  at  Rushville,  111.,  from  1857,  and  a  six 
years'  pastorate  at  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  his  ministry 
was  greatly  blessed.  Equally  manifest  tokens  of 
divine  favor  were  vouchsafed  on  his  labors  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  and  at  Franklin,  Ind.,  and  iu  a  marked 
manner  on  his  service  for  three  years  as  an  evangelist, 
aiding  pastors  in  special  revival  work.  In  May, 
1880,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Fifth  Church,  Chicago. 
The  three  following  years  were  years  of  spiritual 
blessing  to  that  church.  In  August,  1883,  he  en- 
gaged as  Synodical  missionary  for  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  AVishard  has  giv-en  to  the  press  a  memorial 
volume  of  the  Eev.  F.  R.  Gallagher,  a  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Franklin,  Ind.,  several  tracts 
and  weekly  articles  in  the  Herald  and  Presbyter  news- 
paper. He  has  preached  more  than  3500  sermons, 
and  held  4100  i>rayer  and  Bible  meetings.  His 
controlling  purpose  seems  to  be,  not  to  plea.se  men, 
but  to  sure  them.  He  is  a  faithful,  fearless,  forcible 
preacher,  jjrcsenting  the  claims  of  God  with  such 
clearness  and  honest  earnestness,  as  to  leave  no  ex- 
cuse to  the  drowsy  professor  or  hiding-place  for  the 
convicted  sinner.  There  is  withal  a  quaint  humor 
sparkling  out  through  his  glowing  utterances  that 
enhances  their  power  and  attractiveness. 

Wisner,  ■William  Carpenter,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  December  7th,  1808.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1830.  He  first  studied 
law,  then  studied  theology  j^rivately.  He  was  or- 
dained ixistor  of  the  Third  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
October  24th,  1832.  His  fields  of  labors  were:  Roch- 
ester, 1831-2;  Athens,  Pa.,  East  Avon,  N.  Y.,  eight- 
een juouths;  Second  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1836; 
Lower  Church,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  1837-42;  First 
Church,  Lockport,  1842-76.  He  died  July  14th, 
1880.  Dr.  Wisner  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  St.  Louis,  in  1855.  He  published  "  Pre- 
lacy and  Parity,"  1844,  and  many  sermons  and  arti- 
cles. He  was  a  man  of  inexhaustible  and  irresistible 
humor  and  drollery,  and  of  solid  greatness  of  attiiin- 
ments  and  of  character. 

Dr.  AVisner  was  for  some  thirteen  years  a  member 
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of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  The  Board  of  Commissioners,  at  the  meet- 
ing in  1881,  in  the  record  ^vliich  they  made  of  their 
tcstimonj'  to  his  highcharac'ter  and  vahiable  services, 
said:  "A  man  of  high  attainments  and  honorable 
distinction  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  gave  to 
the  Board  of  which  lie  was  a  member  the  benefit  of 
timely  counsels  and  great  practical  wisdom,  and 
never  ceased  to  manifest  a  deep  and  anxious  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  usefulness  of  this  beloved  Semi- 
nary. And  it  should  also  be  mentioned  as  a  proof 
of  this,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  generosity,  that  one  of 
his  latest  acts  was  that  of  presenting  to  the  Seminar}' 
his  carefully  selected  private  library,  to  be  added  to 
the  library  of  this  Institution,  and  also  a  portrait  of 
his  father,  the  Eev.  Dr.  William  Wisner,  of  Ithaca. 
And  while  we  bow  to  God's  will  in  dejiriving  us  of 
his  assistance,  we  thankfully  record  our  estimate  of 
his  high  character,  and  his  untiring  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  theological  learning." 

Wis-well,  George  Franklin,  D.  D.,  was  born 
at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  in  1820.  He  was  educated  in 
Middlebury  College;  a  student  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1841-4;  ordained  June  18th,  1845. 
He  was  pastor  at  Southold  (L.  I.)  N.  Y.,  1845-50; 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
naiy,  18.50-3;  pastor  at  reek.skill,  N.  Y.,  1853-6; 
pastor  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  1856-67,  and  since  1867 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Green  Hill  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dr.  Wiswell  is  an  alEible 
gentleman,  a  faithful  pastor  and  an  able  and  success- 
ful preacher.  He  was  a  member  of  the  N.  S.  Re- 
union Committee,  in  place  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brainerd. 
He  is  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication.  He  moves  forward 
quietly  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  liis  congre- 
gation, has  their  confidence  and  affection,  and  is 
favored  with  the  divine  blessing  on  his  ministry. 

Withero-w,  Rev.  Benjamin  Ho'ward,  was 
born  at  Fairfield,  Pa.,  February  •23d,  1841);  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College  in  1859;  studied  theology  at 
Allegheny  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Burlington,  August  30th,  1864.  He  was 
pastor  at  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J.,  1864-69,  and  at  Co- 
lumbia, Pa.,  1869-73,  in  both  which  charges  he 
labored  faithfully  and  successfullj',  having  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  jieople.  He  died  in  Ship- 
pensburg.  Pa.,  Februai\y  7th,  1876. 

Witherspoon,  A.  J.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster, S.  C.  He  gi-aduated  at  the  South  Carolina 
College.  After  studying  theology  privately,  he  was 
licensed  by  Bethel  Presbytery,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  Foreign  Mission  field,  but  the  state  of  his 
health  prevented  him  carrying  his  solemn  piirpo.se 
into  execution.  He  had  pastoral  charge  of  Montpe- 
lier,  Geneva  and  Laurel  churches,  in  Marengo  coimty, 
Ala.,  where  his  labors  were  blessed.  After  relin- 
quishing this  position,  he  went  to  Mobile  and  took 
charge  of  Warren  Chapel  Mission,  which  was  Ibrmed 


into  a  church  in  eighteen  months.  He  organized 
five  churches,  as  evangelist  of  South  Alabama  Presby- 
tery. For  some  years  he  has  had  charge  of  the 
Bethel  Chapel  for  Seamen,  in  New  Orleans.  Here  he 
has  accomplished  much  good  by  his  faithful  labors. 
This  useful  Institution,  so  worthy  of  public  sympathy 
and  sujjport,  was  founded  in  1877;  begun  upon  a 
small  scale,  accommodating  about  250  persons  in  the 
reading  room  and  concert  hall,  and  now  it  provides 
entertainment  for  800. 

"Witherspoon,  John,  D.D.,  LiLi.D.,was  abranch 
of  a  very  respectable  family,  which  had  long  pos- 
sessed considerable  landed  property  in  the  East  of 
Scotland.  He  was  lineally  descended  from  John 
Knox,  well-known  as  a  distinguished  instrument  of 
spreading  the  reformed  religion  in  that  part  of  the 
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United  Kingdom.  He  was  born,  February  5th,  1722, 
and  his  father  was  at  that  time  minister  of  the  par- 
ish of  Yestcr,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
His  father  was  eminent,  not  only  for  piety,  but  for 
literature,  and  for  a  habit  of  extreme  accuracy  in  all 
his  writings  and  discourses.  Young  Witherspoon 
was  very  early  sent  to  the  public  school  at  Hadding- 
ton, where  his  father  spared  no  expense  in  his  educa- 
tion. He  had  been  at  that  seminary  but  a  little 
while  when  he  attracted  particular  notice ;  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  assiduity  m  his  studies,  for  soundness 
of  judgment,  and  for  clearness  and  quickness  of  con- 
ception among  his  schoolfellows,  many  of  whom 
afterward  filled  some  of  the  higest  stations  in  the 
literary  and  political  world.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
advanced  witli   a  great  degree  of  credit  in  all  the 
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branches  of  learning,  vmtil  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
when  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  When  a 
student  at  the  Divinity  Hall,  his  character  stood 
remarkably  high  for  his  taste  in  sacred  criticism,  and 
for  a  precision  in  thinking  and  a  persjiicuity  of 
exijression  rarely  attained  at  so  early  a  period. 

From  Bcith,  where  he  was  first  settled  as  pastor, 
he  soon  received  a  call  to  the  large  and  floirrishing 
town  of  Paisley,  where  he  enjoyed  great  reputation, 
and  labored  with  uncommon  success.  During  his 
residence  at  Paisley,  he  was  invited  to  Dublin,  in 
Ireland,  to  take  the  charge  of  a  large  and  respectable 
congregation.  He  was  also  invited  to  Rotterdam,  in 
the  United  Provinces,  and  to  the  town  of  Dundee, 
in  his  own  country,  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
(juit  such  a  sphere  of  comfort  and  usefulness  as  Pais- 
ley offered  him.  He  rejected  also,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  in  America.  But,  urged  by  all  the  friends 
whose  j  udginent  he  most  respected,  and  whose  friend- 
shii5  he  most  valued,  hoping,  too,  that  his  sacrifice 
might  be  more  than  repaid  by  his  being  made 
peculiarly  useful  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
the  interests  of  learning  in  the  New  World,  and  know, 
ing  that  Jersey  College  had  been  consecrated  from 
its  foundation  to  those  great  objects  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life,  he  consented  on  a  second  application. 
And  true  it  is,  that  after  the  election  of  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon  to  the  presidency,  learning  received  an  ex- 
tension that  was  not  known  before  in  the  American 
Seminaries.  He  introduced  into  their  philosophy  all 
the  most  liberal  .and  modern  improvements  of  Europe ; 
he  made  the  philosophical  course  embrace  the  general 
principles  of  policy  and  public  law;  he  incorijoratcd 
with  it  sound  and  rational  metaphysics,  equally  re- 
mote from  the  doctrines  of  fatality  and  contingency, 
from  the  barrenness  of  th6  schools,  and  from  the  ex- 
cessive refinements  of  those  contradictory  but  eqiially 
absurd  and  impious  classes  of  skeptics,  who  either 
wholly  deny  the  existence  of  matter,  or  maintain 
that  nothing  but  matter  exists  in  the  universe.  The 
number  of  men  of  distinguished  talents  in  the  dif- 
ferent iirofessions  who  received  the  elements  of  their 
education  under  Dr.  Witherspoon  demonstrates  how 
eminent  his  services  were  to  the  College  of  New 
Jersey. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  continued  directing  the  Institu- 
tion of  which  he  was  President,  with  increasing  suc- 
cess, till  the  commencement  of  the  American  War, 
but  that  calamitous  event  suspended  his  functions 
and  dispersed  the  college.  He  then  entered  upon  a 
new  scene,  and  appeared  in  a  new  character.  Still, 
however,  he  shone  with  his  i^sual  lustre.  Knowing 
his  distinguished  aliilities,  the  citizens  of  New  Jer- 
sey elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which 
llirraed  their  republican  constitution.  In  this  con- 
vention he  appeared,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  as  profound  a  civil- 
ian as  he  confessedly  was  a  philosopher  and  divine. 
65 


From  the  Revolutionary  committees  and  conventions 
of  the  State,  he  was  sent,  early  in  the  year  1776,  as 
a  represeutiitive  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  to  the 
Congress  of  United  America.  He  was  .seven  j-ears  a 
member  of  that  body,  which,  in  the  face  of  innum- 
erable difiiculties  and  dangers,  secured  to  Americans 
the  establishment  of  their  independence.  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon w.is  always  firm  amidst  the  most  gloomy  and 
formidable  aspects  of  affairs,  and  always  displayed 
the  greatest  presence  of  mind  in  the  most  embarrass- 
ing situations.  His  name  is  afSxed  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  however,  Dr.  With- 
erspoon felt  and  gratified  an  inclination  to  retire  from 
the  political  scene,  on  which  he  had  long  acted  with 
uncommon  dignity  and  usefulness.  He  withdrew,  in 
a  great  measme,  from  the  exercise  of  all  the  public 
functions  that  were  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  duties  of  his  sacred  office.  For  more  than  two 
years  before  his  death  he  suifered  the  loss  of  his  sight, 
which  continued  to  hasten  the  progress  of  his  other 
disorders.  These  he  bore  with  a  patience  and  a  cheer- 
fulness r.arely  to  be  met  with,  even  in  those  eminent 
for  wisdom  and  piety.  His  activity  of  mind  and 
anxiety  to  be  useful  would  not  permit  him,  even  in 
this  depressing  situation,  to  desist  from  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry  and  his  duties  in  the  college.  He 
was  frequently  led  into  the  pulpit,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  during  his  blindness,  and  he  always  acquitted 
himself,  even  then,  in  his  usually  accurate,  impress- 
ive and  excellent  manner.  He  had  the  happiness  of 
enjoying  the  full  use  of  his  mental  powers  to  the  very 
last.  He  died,  November  1.5th,  1794,  in  the  seventy-  . 
third  year  of  his  age.  The  College  of  New  Jersey 
lost  in  him  a  most  distinguished  President,  America 
one  of  her  ablest  statesmen,  and  the  Church  of  Christ 
one  of  her  most  valuable  ministers.  His  writings, 
which  are  well  known,  were  collected  into  four  vol- 
umes, octavo,  and  of  which  a  uniform  edition  was 
published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1803,  and  at  Edinbui-gh, 
in  1804,  in  nine  volumes,  12mo. 

"Witherspoon,  Statue  of.  As  an  expression  of 
their  admiration  of  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  and  of 
his  eminent  services  to  the  church  and  the  country,  a 
majestic  statue  of  him  has  been  erected  by  his  friends, 
in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia.  The  site  is  on 
Lansdowne  Drive,  just  east  of  Jlemorial  Hall,  the 
foundation  of  the  pedestal  having  been  completed  on 
Tuesday,  November,  Kith,  1875,  in  the- presence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  ministers,  ruling  elders  and 
laymen,  together  with  a  deputation  from  the  St. 
Andrew's  Society  of  Philadelphia.  After  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Barr,  D.D.,  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument  was 
laid  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Musgrave,  D.D.,  ll.d. 
On  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the 
assembly  proceeded  to  Machinery  Hall,  of  the  Centen- 
nial Buildings,  where  the  Rev.  William  P.  Breed, 
D.D.     (to    whose     comihendable    and    indefatigable 
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activity  the  whole  enterprise  mainly  owes  its  success), 
occupying  the  cliair,  an  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Kev.  'William  Adams,  D.D.,  LL.n.,  of  New  York.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  oration  a  handsome  Presby- 
terian flag  was  presented  by  the  young  ladies  of  "West 
Spruce  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelijhia 
to  the  Centennial  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  was  presented  by  George  Junkin,  Escj.,  and 
received  by  Col.  J.  Ross  Snowdon,  chaiimau  of  the 
committee. 

On  Friday,  October  20th,  187fi,  the  colossal  statue 
of  the  colossal  Presbyterian  statesman,  patriot  and 
divine  w;is  unveiled,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  people,  many  of  whom  had  come  from  a  dis- 
tance to  witness  the  interesting  occa.sion.  The  Rev. 
William  P.  Breed,  D.D.,  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  McCaulej', 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  took  charge 
of  and  conducted  the  exercises.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  "W.  Musgrave.  Dr.  W.  O. 
.Johnstone  announced  the  one  hundredth  psalm. 
Scripture  selections  were  read  by  the  Rev.  .1.  B.  Dales, 
n.D.  The  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.n.,  gave  a  his- 
tory of  the  effort  to  erect  the  monument.  The  Rev. 
Stephen  "W.  Dana,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Centennial 
Committee,  then  announced  the  hymn  : — 

"Great  God  of  nations,  now  to  tliee 
Our  hymn  of  gratitude  we  raist'. 
With  liiunble  lieart  and  bi-nding  knee 
We  offer  tbee  our  song  of  praise." 

The  contents  of  the  corner-stone  were  stated  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Irena;us  Prime,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  warmest  friends  of  the  enterprise.  The  recital 
of  the  inscriptions  was  then  given  as  follows,  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Paxton,  D.  D,,  of  New  York: — • 

On  the  east  side: — 

"  .Fohn  Witherspoon,  d.  d.,  li,.  d.,  a  lineal  de.scendant  of  John  Knox. 
Born  in  Ccotland,  February  5tli,  \111 ;  ordained  minister  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  1745;  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  17GS- 
17Dt.  The  only  clergyman  in  the  Continental  (.'ongresa.  A  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  November 
ISth.  1794." 

On  the  west  side; — 

"This  stjitue  is  erected  under  the  authority  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  July  4tli,  1S7IJ." 

On  the  south  side: — 
"  Pi-oclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  uTiti>  all   the  inliabit- 
ants  thereof." — Lev.  x.\,  II). 

On  the  north  side: — 

"  For  my  o\wi  part,  of  jiroperty  I  have  some ;  of  reputation 
mnrt^ ;  that  reputation  is  staked,  that  property  is  pledged,  on  the 
issue  of  this  contest.  .\nd  althougli  these  gray  hairs  must  soon 
descend  into  the  soimlchre,  I  would  infinitely  i-atlier  that  they 
should  descend  thither  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  than  desert, 
at  this  crisis,  the  sacred  cause  of  my  country." — Br,  Witherspoon. 

Just  as  Dr.  Paxton  pronounced  the  word  country, 
the  Hon.  D.  W.  Woods,  of  Lewistown,  Pa.,  a  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  pulled  a  cord,  and  the  flag 
which  had  enveloped  the   statue   fell,  suddenly  ex- i 
posing  to    view   the  colossJfl  form  of  Witherspoon.  i 


After  the   shouts  of  applause  which  this   unveiling 
evoked,    Dr.   P;ixtou   resumed   his   address.     At    itn 
conclusion,  the  Kev.  J.  Addison  Henry,  D.i). .  of  the 
sub-committee,  then  gave  out  the  hymn: — 
"  God  bless  our  native  lan<l." 

This  was  followed  by  an  oration  by  His  Excellency, 
Joseph  D.  Bedle,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton  College.  The 
statue  was  presented  to  the  Fairmount  Park  Com- 
mission, by  the  Hon.  J.  Ross  Snowdon,  i,l.d.,  Chair- 
man of  the  General  A.ssembly's  Centennial  Com- 
mittee, and  accepted  by  the  Hon.  .Tohn  Welsh,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fairmount  Park  Commission.  Thanks 
to  the  Park  Commission  were  exti'iuled,  in  behalf  of 
the  General  Assembly's  Centennial  Committee,  by 
the  Rev.  George  Hale,  D.D.,  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  doxology  was  announced,  with  some 
remark.s,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin,  D.i>.,  LL.n. 
.Vfter  the  singing  of  the  doxology,  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  James  McCo.sh,  I>. I). , 
LL.D.,  who,  also,  in  response  to  loud  calls  from  the 
crowd,  made  an  address.  Dr.  JlcCosh  was  followed 
in  a  brief  sjieech  by  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  who  was  also  called  out  bj'the  crowd. 

The  whole  enterprise  received  a  most  fitting  climax 
in  the  services  of  Sabbath  evening,  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber, when,  in  the  West  Spruce  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Plumer,  u.  D.,  ll.  ii.,  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  delivered,  by  request  of  the  Centennial 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  presence 
of  a  huge  and  intelligent  congreg.ation,  a  discourse 
itpon  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Wither.spoon.  Thus 
were  concluded  the  exercises  in  connection  with  an 
event  which  acquires  peculiar  importance  from  the 
fact  that  this  statue,  so  for  as  known  to  us,  is  the 
first  statue  of  a  Christian  man,  as  such,  yet  erected 
in  our  Republic. 

"Witherspoon,  Rev.  Thomas  S.,  was  licensed 
b.v  the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama,  October  2:!d, 
1830,  and  ordained  November  10th,  1832.  His  whole 
ministerial  life,  of  fifteen  years,  was  spent  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Alabama.  His  talents  were 
commanding,  and  apparently  without  an  eftbrt  he 
made  himself  familiar  with  any  subject,  if  not  master 
of  it.  He  was  a  .sound  Presbyterian,  a  ready  debater 
and  an  able  preacher.  His  influence  was  deservedly 
great.  He  was  a  lovely  man  and  a  faithful  minister.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  (October  20th,  1845),  he  was 
engaged  in  raising  funds,  by  appointment  of  Synod, 
for  the  endowment  of  the  Alabama  Professorship  in 
Oglethorpe  University.  "When  the  endowment  w;is 
comi)leted,  after  his  decease,  the  Synod,  in  testimony 
of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  worth  and  services, 
substituted  the  name  of  Witherspoon  for  that  of 
Alabama,  thus  making  it  the  Wifhcmpoon  Professor- 
ship. The  Presbytery  of  Alabama,  in  a  minute 
adopted  relative  to  the  death  of  Jlr.  AVitherspoon, 
April  3d,  1846,  says:  "He  had  labored  long  and 
faithfully  and  well.     He  fell  at  his  post,  on   the  field 
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of  labor,  beloved  of  the  churches,  wept  by  his 
Dumerous  spiritual  children,  lamented  by  his 
brethren  of  Presbytery,  and  honored  of  God.  His 
was  a  bright  star,  that  suddenly  set  in  unclouded 
lustre." 

"Withrow^,  John  Lindsay,  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Coatesville,  I'a.,  ilareh  19tb,  1837  ;  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1800;  studied  theology  at 
I'rinceton,  and  was  ordained  by  the  second  Presbj"- 
tery  of  I'hiladelphia,  5Iay  22d,  1863.  His  first  pas- 
toral charge  was  the  Church  at  Abington,  Pa.,  1863-8. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Arch  Street  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  1868-73;  pastor  of  the  Second  Church.  lu- 
dianajjolis,  Ind.,  1873-6;  and  is  at  present  pastor  of 
the  Park  Street  Congregational  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dr.  Withrow  is  a  gentleman  of  genial  and  benevolent 
spirit,  and  of  much  energy  of  character.  In  all  his 
pastoral  settlements  he  has  attained  a  high  popularity 
for  his  pulpit  ability  and  achieved  success.  He  is 
also  a  graceful  %vriter,  often  contributing  to  religious 
journals. 

Witness  of  the  Spirit.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  reality  of  the  icilncnaliif/  of  the 
,Spirit,  for  it  is  expressly  declared  that,  "  The  Spirit 
itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God"  (Rom.  viii,  16).  What  is  this 
witness?  We  believe  it  to  be  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Word  of  His  graec,  in  whieh  he  fully  and 
plainly  declares  that  all  mieh,  and  only  such,  as  are  de- 
scribed in  Scripture  are  the  children  of  God.  In  such 
passages  as  these :  John  i,  2;  1  John  iii,  24;  1  John 
iii,  10;  Matt,  v,  10;  1  John  v,  4;  1  John  ii,  5,  the 
Spirit  designates  the  graces  and  dispositions  which 
prove  our  adoption.  He  enables  those  who  possess  them 
to  percei\e  these  evidences,  to  compare  their  charac- 
ters with  the  Scriptural  marks  of  trial,  and  hcnae  to 
conclude  and  infer  that  they  are  the  children  of  God. 

This  belief  is  confirmed  bj' the  following  consider- 
ations:— 

1.  The  whole  train  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning  in 
the  chapter  shows  that  the  witness  spoken  of  is  a 
testimony  founded  on  observing  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit.  The  words  are  connected  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding ver.ses:  "As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  Ciod."  As  many  as  resign 
themselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit's  influences, 
show  that  they  are  brought  into  covenant  relation 
with  God.  "And  ye,"  who  are  real  Christians, 
"have  not  the  Sjiirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear  ;"  ye 
are  not  animated  with  a  servile  spirit,  that  merely 
trembles  at  the  rod  of  a  master;  "  but  ye  have  received 
the  Spirit  of  adoption" — the  noble,  ingenuous  and 
affectionate  disposition  of  children — "  whereby  we 
cry,  Abba,  Father" — whereby  we  are  disposed  to  go 
to  God,  and  act  towards  Him,  as  children  to  a  parent. 
By  thus  leading  us,  and  giving  us  the  disposition  of 
children,  he  proves  that  we  bear  a  child-like  relation 
to  God.  For  (this  is  the  exposition  of  Doddridge, 
who  adds  "  for"  to  complete  the  sense,  and  show  the 


causality),   "the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with 
our  .spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God. ' ' 

2.  The  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which,  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  is  termed  "witness,"  is  elsewhere 
denominated  a  sealing  and  an  earnest  (2  Cor.  ij  22; 
Eph.  i,  13,  14).  The  apostle  may  have  alluded  to 
the  custom,  prevalent  aniong  all  nations,  of  marking 
with  a  seal  the  goods  bought,  that  the  owner  might 
know  and  claim  them,  or  to  the  custom  of  setting  a 
seal  upon  what  was  dedicated  to  God,  or  to  be  offered 
to  him  in  sacrifice,  or  to  its  necessity  in  making 
instruments  of  writing  valid,  or  to  the  seals  of  princes, 
which  are  wont  to  bear  their  image.  In  any  of  these 
sen.ses,  the  expression  applied  to  believers  means, 
that  when  God  by  his  Spirit  seals  his  people  as  bis 
own,  he  impresses  on  them  his  eternal  purity  and 
truth,  which  remains  upon  the  heart,  just  like  the 
impression  which  is  left  upon  the  wax  by  the  seal. 
It  is  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  known  as  his; 
they  have  the  image  of  their  Father  enstamped  upon 
them  by  the  Spirit  of  promise. 

The  phrase  "earnest  of  the  Spirit"  presents  the 
same  view  of  the  subject.  An  earnest  is  a  pledge  of 
something  i^romised;  a  part  of  the  price  agreed  for 
between  a  buyer  aud  seller,  by  giving  and  receiWng 
of  which  the  bargain  is  ratified;  a  jxirt  of  the  prom- 
ised inheritance  granted  now  in  token  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  whole  hereafter.  This  earnest,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  .seal,  and  so  similar  to  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  cannot  be  a  noted  declaration,  or  sudden 
suggestion;  it  is  that  grace  which  is  "glory  begun 
below,"  the  vital,  gracious,  and  sanctifying  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  The  same  truth  is  established  by  considering 
what  is  the  uniform  language  of  the  Scriptural  saints, 
when  declaring  their  confidence  in  the  pardon  of  their 
sins,  aud  their  title  to  heaven.  Thoy  point  to  the 
graces  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  ^\Tonght  in  their 
hearts,  to  the  good  works  which  he  has  enabled  them 
to  perform.  "Hereby  do  we  know  that  we  know 
him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments"  (1  John  ii,  3). 
Paul  knew  that  a  ' '  crown  of  righteousness  was  laid 
up"  for  him,  because  he  had  "fought  a  good  fight," 
and  had  "kept  the  feith."  This  is  the  constant 
language  of  the  saints  of  Scripture,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  quote  the  many  texts  that  declare  it; 
they  uniformly  derive  their  confidence  from  consider- 
ing that  they  have  that  holiness  aud  love  to  God, 
which  are  at  once  the  marks  and  the  fruits  of  union 
to  Christ. 

The  view  of  the  subject  now  presented  is  sustained 
by  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  greatest  divines  and 
holiest  men  that  have  adorned  the  Church.  Flavel, 
in  his  "Sacramental  Meditations,"  says:  "  In  sealing 
or  witnessing  to  the  believers,  the  Spirit  doth  not 
make  use  of  an  audible  voice,  nor  of  the  ministry  of 
angels,  nor  of  immediate  and  extraordinary  revela- 
tions; but  He  makes  use  of  His  own  graces  implanted 
in    our  hearts,    and  of   his  own    promises  written 
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in  the  Sc-ripture,  aiifl  in  this  way  He  nsually  brings 
the  (lonbtful,  trembling  heart  of  a  believer  to  rest 
and  eomfort. "  President  Edwar<ls,  in  his  "  Treatise 
on  the  Atfections, "  observes :  "  Many  have  been  the 
raisfliiefs  that  have  arisen  from  a  false  and  delusive 
notion  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit;  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  inward  voice,  suggestion,  or  declaration  of  God 
to  man;  that  he  is  beloved  of  Hira,  pardoned, 
elected,  or  the  like;  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  a  text  of  Scripture;  and  many  have  been 
the  false  and  vain,  though  very  high,  affections  that 
have  arisen  from  hence.  And  it  is  to  be  feared 
ttat  many  thousands  of  souls  have  been  eternally 
imdone  by  it."  "The  Spirit,"  remarks  Baxter, 
' '  witnesses  our  sonship  as  a  reasonable  soul  vritnesseth 
that  you  are  a  man,  and  not  a  beast.  You  find  by 
the  acts  of  reason  that  yon  are  a  reasonable  soul,  and 
then  you  know  that,  ha^•ing  a  reasonable  soul,  you 
are  certainly  a  man;  so  you  find  by  the  works  or 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  that  you  have  the  Spirit,  and  then 
finding  that  you  have  the  Spirit,  you  may  certainly 
know  that  you  are  the  child  of  God.  Take  heed, 
therefore,  of  expecting  any  such  witness  of  the  Spirit 
as  some  expect,  viz:  a  discovery  of  your  adoption 
directly,  without  first  discovering  the  signs  of  it 
within  you,  as  if,  by  an  inward  voice.  He  should  say 
unto  you,  '  Thou  art  a  child  of  God,  and  thy  sins 
are  pardoned. '  "  "  The  Spirit  bears  testimony  to  the 
sonship  of  believers,"  s.ays  Dr.  Dick,  "when  He 
brings  to  light,  by  His  operations  npon  their  souls, 
the  evidences  of  their  adoption;  and  thus  makes  their 
relation  to  God  as  manifest  as  if  He  assured  them  of 
it  with  an  audible  voice."  "  I  could  not,"  says  Dr. 
Chalmers,  "without  making  my  own  doctrine  out^ 
strip  my  own  experience,  vouch  for  any  other  inti- 
mation of  the  Spirit  of  God  than  that  which  He  gives 
in  the  act  of  making  the  Word  of  God  clear  unto 
yon.-'aud  the  state  of  your  own  heart  clear  unto  you. 
PYom  the  one  you  draw  what  are  its  promises;  from 
the  other  what  are  your  own  personal  chanicteristies ; 
and  the  application  of  the  first  to  the  second  may 
conduct  to  a  most  legitimate  argument,  that  you, 
personally,  are  one  of  the  saved ;  and  that  not  a  tard.v 
or  el.ibor.ate  argument  either,  l)ut  with  an  evidence 
quick  and  powerful  as  the  light  of  intuition." 

"Woman,  The  Mission  of.  In  an  admirable 
sermon  on  this  subject,  Dr.   Adolphe  Monod  says  : — 

"  I  open  to  the  first  pages  of  the  first  book,  so  well 
named  Genesis,  because  it  reveals  the  secret  of  all 
existences  in  their  wonderful  origin,  and  throws  out 
to  ns,  as  if  spontaneously,  the  highest  philosophy  in 
primitive  acts,  recounted  with  the  simplicity  of  primi- 
tive times.  There,  immediately  after  those  few  words 
in  which  God  sums  up  the  general  mission  of  human- 
ity, 'Let  ns  m.ike  man  in  our  image,'  do  we  dis- 
cover another,  in  which  he  sums  up,  in  like  manner, 
the  special  mission  of  vomnn,  before  creating  her  in 
her  turn  :  '  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone ; 
I  will  make  him  a  helpmeet  for  him. '    This  applies  to 


every  woman;  not  simply  to  the  one  who  is  married; 
for  Eve  is  not  only  the  wife  of  the  first  man;  she  is 
also  the  first  woman;  and,  the  representative  of  all 
her  se.x,  as  Ad.ara  is  of  ours,  she  presents  in  herself, 
as  in  a  sort  of  miniature,  a  type  of  her  sex. 

' '  Let  us  start  out  with  this  thought,  which  presides 
at  your  very  birth;  and  let  us  take,  as  our  guide  in 
developing  it,  the  inspired  oracles  of  the  old  and  new 
economy.  We  .shall  not  be  in  daugiT  of  going  astray 
in  a  path  where  God  himself  has  marched  before  us. 
And  well  is  it  that  your  own  heart  will  achieve  the 
demonstration,  and  oblige  you  to  say,  while  listening 
to  the  claims  of  God's  Word  upon  yon.  Yes,  this  is 
truly  what  I  ought  to  be;  this  is  truly  what  I  ought 
to  do. 

"  'It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone. '  Loaded 
with  the  gifts  of  God,  he  still  wants  something,  of 
which  he  is  himself  ignorant,  or  of  which  he  knows 
nothing  except  by  a  vague  presentiment — a  helper 
'  like  to  himself; '  without  which  life  is  to  him  but 
a  solitude,  and  Eden  a  desert.  Endowed  with  a 
nature  too  commiinicative  to  be  self-sufficient,  he  de- 
mands a  partnership,  a  support,  a  complement,  and 
only  half  lives  while  he  lives  alone.  Made  to  think, 
to  talk,  to  love,  his  thought  is  in  search  of  another 
thought,  to  stimulate  it  and  reveal  it  unto  itself  ;  his 
word  dies  away  in  sadness  on  the  air,  or  awakens  a 
mere  echo  which  does  violence  to  it,  rather  than  re- 
sponds to  it;  and  his  love  knows  not  where  to  fasten 
itself,  and,  falling  back  upon  himself,  threatens  to 
become  a  devouring  self-love.  His  whole  being,  iu 
fine,  aspires  to  another  self;  but  that  other  self  does 
not  exist:  'For  Adam  there  w.as  not  found  a  help- 
meet.' The  visible  creatures  which  surround  him 
are  too  far  ielow  him;  the  invisible  Being  who  has 
given  him  life,  too  tar  ahoiv  hira,  to  unite  their  con- 
dition to  his.  Then,  God  formed  woman,  and  the 
great  problem  was  solved.  Behold  here,  what  Adam 
demanded;  that  other  self  which  is  himself  and  at 
the  same  time  not  himself.  Woman  is  a  companion 
whom  God  has  given  to  man  to  charm  his  existence, 
and  to  double  it  by  sharing  it  with  another.  Her 
vocation,  by  birth,  is  a  vocation  of  charity. 

"To  this  vocation  corresponds  the  j^Iace  which  God 
has  assigned  to  woman.  It  is  not  an  inferior  place; 
woman  is  not  only  a  helper  for  man,  but  a  helper 
'like  to  himself. '*  She  ought,  then, to  march  along 
as  his  equal,  and  it  is  only  in  this  condition  that  she 
can  bring  to  him  the  assistance  which  he  requires. 
But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  secondary  and  depend- 
ent place;  for  woman  was  formed  after  man,  made 
for  man,  in  short,  taken  from  man.  This  last  char- 
acteristic speaks  volumes  to  man.  Taken  from  him, 
'.she  is  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,'  and 
so  closely  united  to  hira  that  he  cannot  depreciate 
her  without  depreeiatiug  himself.     But  at  the  same 


*Thi9  is  tho  rendering  of  the  Freiuli  fur  "helpmeet," — Un  aide 
semhlable  &  lui. — Tr.\xsl. 
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time,  taken  from  him,  she  owes  to  him  the  life  which 
she  breathes  and  the  name  which  slie  bears.  By 
wliat  right — I  ought  to  say  with  what  henri — can  she 
(lispnte  mill  him  the  first  rank  ?  Her  position  by 
birth  is  a  position  of  liumility.  A  vocation  of  charity 
in  respect  to  man,  in  a  position  of  humility  next  to 
man  :  Tltis  is  the  mission  of  woman.  As  to  the  rest, 
that  vocation  and  that  position,  revealed  by  the  same 
acts,  resulting  from  the  same  principle,  are  so  in- 
separable in  the  formation  of  woman,  that  we  may 
include  them  in  the  general  idea  of  renunciation, 
bearing  in  turn  npon  sell-will  and  self-glory. 

"  Tliis  commentary  upon  Moses  I  have  taken  from 
Saint  Paul  recalling  to  the  Corinthians  the  condi- 
tion of  woman,  in  order  to  justify  his  prohibition  to 
her  of  praying  or  propliesying  with  the  head  uncov- 
ered. This  subject  does  not  reciuire  him  to  enlarge 
upon  woman's  vocation  of  charity;  he  merely  indi- 
cates it  in  saying  '  the  woman  was  created  for  the 
man.' 

"But  observe  in  what  terms  he  explains  her  position 
of  humility:  'But  I  would  have  you  know,  that  the 
head  of  every  man  is  Christ;  and  the  head  of  the 
woman  is  the  man;  and  tile  head  of  Christ  is  God. 
The  man  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God ;  but  the  woman 
is  the  glory  of  the  man.  Neither  was  the  man  created 
for  the  woman;  but  the  woman  for  the  man.'  Is  not 
this  the  doctrine  which  I  just  found  in  Genesis? 
But  this  doctrine  the  Apostle  enforces  with  a  rigor 
which  would  be  out  of  place  in  any  other  mouth ; 
and  for  the  general  idea  of  dependence  at  which  I 
pause,  he  substitutes  the  more  precise  one  of  subordi- 
nation. He  concludes  from  tlience  that  woman  ought, 
'becau.se  of  the  angels,'  who  contemplate  what  is 
passing  upon  the  earth,  and  particularly  in  the 
chuich,  '  to  liear  upon  her  head  a  mark  of  the 
authority '  under  which  she  is  placed.  Man,  whose 
birth  formed  a  part  of  that  great  work  of  creation 
which  inspired  the  angelic  songs  of  joy,  being  the 
image  and  glory  of  God,  owes  it  to  God  to  appear 
with  the  head  lifted  up  to  the  view  of  the  whole 
universe.  But  woman,  whose  formation  is  an  event 
of  the  second  scheme,  and,  so  to  spealc,  of  a  family 
character,  l)eing  the  glory  of  the  man,  owes  it  to  him 
to  remain  hidden  in  a  comparatively  narrow  inclosure, 
as  a  modest  spouse  in  her  own  home. 

' '  The  intention  of  the  Apostle  is  the  more  marked  as 
the  instructions  which  he  gives  here  are  intended  for 
woman  in  rare  cases.  For  it  is  only  as  an  exception 
that  a  woman  can  be  called  to  pray  or  prophesy  be- 
fore men.  The  order  which  God  has  established  for 
a  certain  end  he  is  free  to  modify  so  as  the  better 
to  gain  that  end.  We  sometimes  see  that  in  promot- 
ing the  good  of  man,  a  woman  is  called  to  depart 
from  the  way  prescribed  to  her;  it  may  be  to  prophesy, 
as  the  women  of  Corinth,  as  the  four  daughters  of 
Philip,  the  deacon,  or  as  the  mother  of  King  Lemuel. 
It  may  be,  as  Deborah,  to  judge  a  people,  or  even  to 
preside  over  a  mighty  expedition.      In  such  cases 


i  woman  must  obey,  and  she  shall  be  blessed  in  her 
obedience :  '  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  be, 
:  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent. '  But 
I  then,  as  ever,  aside  from  what  is  essential  to  the 
extraordinary  ministry  with  which  she  is  clothed, 
she  should  remain  a  woman,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
and,  all  inspired  as  she  is,  to  caution  the  man,  should 
remember  that  she  is  '  the  glory  of  the  man, '  and 
should  withdraw  herself  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
"Such  being  the  order  of  creation,  it  remains  to  in- 
quire if  the  primitive  mission  of  woman  was  changed 
by  the  foil  of  our  race,  which  disturbed  so  deeply  the 
work  of  God.  Satan  commenced  by  beguiling  the 
woman,  after  which  he  emploj'cd  her  to  beguile  man; 
a  doubly  skillful  move,  by  which  he  was  most  sure 
to  succeed  with  her,  Ijecause  she  is  weaker  than  man, 
and  close  to  man,  and  because  she  has  greater  power 
over  him  than  he  has  over  her.  But  has  this  sweet 
empire  been  given  to  her  that  she  may  domineer 
over  the  conscience  of  man,  become  a  snare  to  him 
rather  than  a  support,  and  return  to  htm,  for  the  life 
which  .she  received  from  him,  sin  and  death?  God 
punished  her  for  her  abandoned  charity,  by  that 
supreme  suffering  without  which  she  could  not  hence- 
forth continue  the  race  of  man;  and  for  her  unac- 
knowledged humility,  by  aliasing  still  lower  her 
condition.  '  Thy  desires  shall  be  unto  thy  husband, 
and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.'  "Woman  is  compelled 
to  look  to  her  husband  for  all  that  she  desires — here 
is  her  increased  dependence;  and  to  live  under  his 
authority — here  is  her  dependence  converted  into 
submission. 

"  Think  not,  meanwhile,  that  she  ceases  to  be  an 
'  helpmeet '  unto  him.  Alas  !  when  was  tliis  tender 
aid  more  needed  ?  Such  is  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
the  moment  in  which  He  humbles  woman  is  also  the 
moment  in  which  He  confers  upon  her  a  ministry 
greater  and  more  humane  than  ever.  In  order  to  ele- 
vate and  re-establish  between  the  two  sexes  the  dis- 
turbed equilibrium,  it  is  by  a  virgin  that  He  will  one 
day  give  to  man  the  longed-for  Restorer,  who  shall 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil;  and  the  first  nanie 
under  which  He  annoimced  His  Son  to  the  world  is 
that  of  the  'seed'  of  the  woman:  'And  I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between 
thy  .seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel. '  Thus,  the  relations  are 
not  essentially  changed  by  the  fall;  the  vocation  of 
woman  is  still  one  of  charity,  and  her  position  that 
of  humility.  Only  everything  has  taken  a  more 
serious  character;  the  charity  has  become  more  spirit- 
ual, exercised  in  a  more  profound  humility.  Ashamed 
of  herself,  and  anxious  to  re-establish  herself,  woman 
lives  henceforth  but  to  re])air  the  wrong  which  she 
had  done  to  man,  in  heaping  upon  him,  with  the 
consolation  which  can  sweeten  the  present  bitterness 
of  sin,  the  warnings  which  may  prevent  its  eternal 
bitterness. 

" Another commentarv borrowed  from  St.  Paul:  'I 
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•will  tliat  -n-omeii  adorn  tliomsclves  in  modest  apparel, 
■with  shaiiM'laeedness  and  sobriety;  not  with  hroidered 
hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array;  but  (which 
becometh  women  professing  godliness)  with  good 
works.  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence,  with  all  sub- 
jection. But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to 
usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence; 
for  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  And  Adam 
was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman,  being  deceived,  was 
in  the  transgression.  Notwithstanding  she  shall  be 
saved  in  child-bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith  and 
charity,  and  holiness  with  sobrietj'.'  AVoman,  says 
tlie  Apostle  here,  was  second  in  birth  and  first  in  sin 
— double  reason  why  she  should  continue  iu  an  atti- 
tude of  modesty,  silence  and  submission.  Behold 
here,  in  no  equivocal  terms,  the  place  of  humility 
that  we  have  already  assigned  to  woman.  But  the 
Apostle  would  have  her  make  it  a  place  of  honor  by 
Christian  beneficence.  There  is  a  chaste  adorning 
which  admiral)ly  befits  her — that  of  good  works ; 
good  worlir,  these  are  the  tresses,  the  gems,  the  jewels, 
the  adorniugs  which  give  her  beauty  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  man.  Xor  is  this  all.  Woman  shall  procure 
salvation  for  man,  at  the  same  time  that  she  obtains 
it  for  herself,  by  the  child-bearing  of  the  promised 
seed.  This  salvation  a  woman  shall  give  to  the 
world,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  ))y  giving  birth  to  the 
Saviour  ;  but  the  woman,  whoever  she  may  be,  will 
also  give  it  to  him  in  her  way,  who  teaches  him  to 
know  and  love  the  Saviour.  Here  again  is  this  mis- 
sion of  charity  which  we  have  assigned  to  woman, 
and  which  imposes  upon  her  the  obligation,  we  say 
rather  which  confers  upon  her  the  privilege,  of  con- 
secrating hersel  f  with  redoubled  tenderness,  not  only 
to  the  consolation  of  suffering  man,  but  also  to  the 
salvation  of  sinful  man,  whose  attention  .she  .shall 
turn  to  Jesus  Christ. 

"Woman  is  then,  according  to  Scripture,  which  is 
to  say  according  to  God,  since  the  creation,  and  more 
especially  since  the  fall,  a  companion  given  to  man,  to 
labor  for  his  good,  and  above  all  for  his  spiritual  good, 
in  an  attitude  at  once  modest  and  submissive. 

"Thus  Scripture  instructs  us;  and  nature  teaches 
the  same  les.sons.  The  task  assigned  by  God  to  each 
half  of  the  race  discovers  itself  in  their  dispositions, 
reveals  itself  in  their  instincts.  Consult,  now,  your- 
selves, and  tell  me  why  you  were  so  created,  if  not 
for  the  mission  which  we  have  recognized  as  yours  by 
the  Word  of  God. 

"Your  place,  we  have  said,  is  a  place  of  dependence 
and  humility.  Upon  this  point  St.  Paul  hesitates 
not  to  appeal  to  the  instinctive  convictions  of  his 
readers,  when,  after  forbidding  a  woman  to  pray  or 
projihesy  with  her  head  uncovered,  he  adds:  '  .Judge 
in  yourselves;  is  it  comely  that  a  woman  iiray  unto 
God  uncovered  ?  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach 
you,  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair  it  is  a  shame  unto 
him?  But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory 
to  her,  for  her  hair   is   given  her  for  a  covering?' 


These  principles  appear  so  inconte.stalile  to  the 
Apostle  that  they  cannot  be  denied,  except  by  an 
unworthy  spirit  of  chicanery,  which  ought  not  to  he 
entertiiined.  '  But  if  any  man  seem  to  be  ('onten- 
tious,  we  have  no  such  custoni,  neither  the  churches 
of  God.'  Evidently,  the  long  or  short  hair  chiirac- 
terizes  here  a  general  and  profound  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  woman. 

"AVlien  man  goetli  forth  from  his  house  and  gives 
himself  to  his  labor  irntil  the  evening,  he  chooses 
outward  activity  for  his  task,  public  life  for  his  do- 
main and  the  world  for  his  theatre.  What  do  I  say  ? 
He  preseuts  himself  in  the  sight  of  the  angels,  and 
places  himself  in  affinity  with  the  entire  universe. 
He  cannot  c;xrry  too  far  the  name  and  the  image  of 
that  God  whom  he  has  a  mission  to  represent,  not 
only  upon  the  earth,  but  before  the  whole  creation. 
To  resi.st  the  feeling  which  calls  him  to  go  forth,  in 
order  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  domestic  hearth,  this  would  be  on  his  part  weak- 
ness, forgetfuluess  of  himself,  infidelity  to  his  mis- 
sion; nothing  more  remains  but  to  put  a  spindle  into 
his  hands  and  a  distaff  at  his  feet. 

"But  it  is  altogether  different  with  woman;  the 
heart  is  her  theatre;  the  domestic  life  her  sphere; 
the  in-door  activity  her  work;  and  the  long  hair 
with  which  the  Apostle  is  pleased  to  see  her  covered 
is  an  emblem  of  an  entire  existence,  hidden  and  silent, 
in  the  bosom  of  which  she  accomplishes,  most  faith- 
fully and  most  honorably,  the  primary  obligations 
of  her  sex.  'Woman,'  .saj'S  a  great  writer  of  the 
age,  'is  a  flower  which  emits  not  its  perfume  except 
in  the  shade.'  To  retire  from  notice,  to  remain 
quiet,  to  devote  herself  to  her  dependents,  to  keep 
the  house,  to  govern  the  fomily,  this  is  her  modest 
ambition.  If  the  wise  man  paints  for  us  'a  woman, 
noisy  and  turbulent,  appearing  in  the  .streets,  whose 
feet  abide  not  in  the  house,'  you  will  recall  the 
woman  to  whom  this  applies. 

"Indeed,  is  not  the  humble  sphere  which  we  a.s- 
sign  to  woman  the  one  for  which  her  whole  being  is 
predisposed  and  designed  beforehand  ?  That  more 
delicate  conformation,  but  more  frail;  that  more 
rapid  pulsation  of  her  heart:  that  keener  nervous 
sensibility;  that  exiiuisitcness  of  her  organs,  and 
even  the  delicacy  of  her  features;  all  contribute  to 
make  her,  according  to  the  expression  of  Peter,  '  a 
weaker  ves.sel,'  and  render  her  constitutionally  unfit 
for  stern  and  unyielding  cares,  for  affairs  of  state, 
for  the  labors  of  the  cabinet,  for  all  that  yields 
renown  in  the  world. 

"And  do  nother  intellectual  powers  hold  her  equally 
distinct  ?  It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  they  are 
equal  to  those  of  man.  They  are  neither  equal  nor 
unequal ;  they  are  different ;  having  been  wisely 
adapted  to  a  different  end.  For  the  work  reserved  to 
man,  woman  has  faculties  inferior  to  those  of  man, 
or  rather  she  is  not  adapted  to  it.  'I  speak  here  of 
the  rule,  not  of  the  exceptions.     That  there  may  be 
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among  women  some  minds  fitted  for  cares  confined 
)>rim;irily  to  the  other  sex;  or  that  there  may  he  for 
;iii  ordinary  woman  some  situations  belonging  to 
man  which  she  is  obliged  to  till  iu  default  of  his 
iloing  it,  I  readily  grant,  provided  these  exceptions 
are  clearly  indicated  by  Ciod,  or  demanded  by  the 
interests  of  humanity.  After  all,  iu  the  mission  of 
woman,  humility  is  but  the  means,  charity  is  the 
end,  to  which  all  must  be  subordinated;  and  why 
should  not  God,  who  has  made  exceptions  of  this 
nature  in  sacred  history,  also  make  them  in  general 
history  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  leave  the  exceptions 
to  God,  and  to  the  individual  conscience;  and,  jeal- 
ous of  discussing  irritating,  personal  or  even  dis- 
puted questions,  I  confine  myself  here  to  the  rule. 

"Now,  as  a  rule,  that  comprehensive  glance  into 
politics  and  science  which  embraces  the  world,  that 
bold  flight  of  metaphysics  and  of  the  lofty  poetry 
which,  transcending  its  limits,  ventures  into  the 
void  of  thought  and  imagination,  this  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  woman.  Language  even,  above  all  ours  (let 
us  not  sacrifice  this  useful  remark  to  the  fear  of  pro- 
voking a  light  smile),  language,  that  simple  philoso- 
phy of  the  people,  often  more  profound  than  that  of 
the  schools,  this  sieve  of  the  common  re:uson,  which, 
of  all  the  bold  expressions  of  the  individual  mind, 
allows  only  those  to  pass  which  respond  to  the  good 
sense  of  all,  proves  this.  It  does  not  permit  a  woman 
to  make  herself  notorious.  It  will  not  apply  to  her 
the  word  '  man  '  accompanied  by  a  feminine  termi- 
nation, except  as  an  expression  of  ridicule  or  blame. 
The  epithets  taken  from  public  life  honor  man,  but 
dishonor  woman  in  different  degrees.  To  cite  only 
those  examples  which  the  delicacy  of  this  place 
authorizes,  endeavor  to  say,  a  'woman  of  science,'  a 
'great  woman,'  a  'woman  of  affairs,'  a  'woman  of 
state; '  in  like  manner  talk  of  a  '  ihmesiic  woman  ! ' 

"  But,  on  the  contrary,  while  she  acts  within  a 
narrow  circle — narrow  in  extent,  but  vast  in  influence 
— where  we  exhort  woman,  with  the  Scriptures,  to 
limit  her  action,  she  has  faculties  superior  to  those  of 
man,  or  rather  which  belong  to  her  alone.  There  she 
fiiuis  her  compensation,  while  she  shows  herself  mis- 
tress of  the  domain,  and  calls  into  use  those  secret 
resources  which  1  should  call  ntlinirablp,  vieve  it  not 
that  a  more  tender  feeling  inspires  me  towards  her 
and  God  who  endowed  her  with  them;  that  practical 
insight  which  we  might  say  is  all  the  more  unerring 
because  quick ;  that  glance  which  seems  to  prefer  to 
be  more  brief  that  it  may  be  more  clear ;  that  art  of 
penetrating  into  hearts  by,  I  know  not  what  subtle 
road,  to  us  unknown  and  impracticable:  that  inces- 
s;int  omnipresence  of  niind  and  body  at  all  points  at 
once;  that  vigilance  a-s  exact  as  unperceived;  those 
nnmerims  and  complicated  expedients  of  domestic 
a<lministration,  always  at  hand;  access  always  open 
t«i  every  appeal;  and  that  perpetual  audience  given  to 
all  the  world:  that  freedom  of  action  and  of  thought 
in  the  midst  of  bitter  pains  and  accumulated  embar- 


rassments; that  elasticity  shall  I  say?  or  that  inde- 
fatigable weakness;  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling; 
that  tact  so  studied,  if  it  were  not  instinctive;  that 
fidelity  of  perfection  in  little  things;  that  adroit  in- 
dustry to  accomplish  what  she  will  with  her  fingers; 
that  charming  grace  with  which  slu'  animates  the 
sick,  cheers  the  drooping,  awakens  the  sleeping  con- 
science, opens  the  heart  long  closed;  and,  in  fine,  all 
the  many  things  which  we  know  not  how  to  discern 
or  to  accomplish  without  borrowing  her  hands  or  her 
eyes. 

"But, after  all,  to  what  advantage  is  the  statement 
of  these  fiicts,  when  we  can  appeal  to  an  inward  senti- 
ment, planted  by  the  Creator  in  the  depths  of  j-our 
soul,  and  which  has  preceded  all  personal  reflections, 
all  the  announcements  of  others,  and  even  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Book  of  God  ?  That  ch;ustity,  that  mod- 
esty, to  which  a  woman  never  ceases  to  pretend,  even 
alVr  she  has  ceased  to  keep  it — what  is  this  but  the 
proof  engraven  upon  your  heart,  and  transferred  irre- 
sistibly to  your  countenance,  that  order,  repose, 
honor,  is  found  for  you  in  an  attitude  of  dependence 
and  reservedness  ?  Dependence  and  reserve ;  the  right 
of  which  never  appears  more  inalienable  than  in  cer- 
tain delicate  occasions,  when  the  same  nature  is 
making  a  cruel  play  in  eftbrts  of  one  part  against  the 
other,  without  either  obtaining  a  victory.  What 
woman,  conscious  of  this  dependence,  has  not  wished, 
at  least  sometimes,  the  arm  of  a  man  for  support,  and 
for  a  shelter  the  name  of  a  man  ?  But  what  woman 
also,  in  the  feeling  of  this  reserve,  keeps  not  her 
wish  within  her  own  bosom,  waiting  till  she  is. 
sought — waiting,  if  need  be,  till  death,  ha.steued 
perhaps  by  the  inward  fire  with  which  she  would 
rather  be  consumed  than  let  it  outwardly  be  kno\vn  ? 

' '  This  invariable  order  of  marriage,  which  assigns 
the  initiative  to  man,  and  the  appearance  of  which 
you  will  not  allow,  is  not  a  refinement  of  civilization, 
nor  even  a  scrupulousness  of  the  gospel;  it  is  a  law 
imposed  by  woman,  upon  all  times,  without  except- 
ing the  most  barbarous,  and  upon  all  nations,  without 
excepting  the  most  savage.  I  exaggerate.  I  have  a 
vague  remembrance  of  having  read,  in  I  know  not 
what  account  of  a  distant  voyage,  that  a  jieople  was 
discovered  among  whom  woman  takes  the  first  step. 
Only,  it  is  a  country  where  she  is  degraded  to  the 
rank  of  the  brute,  and  men  are  cannibals. 

"If  nature  is  in  harmony  with  revelation  as  to  the  ' 
place  which  becomes  your  sex — one  of  humility — it 
is  equally  so  as  to  the  ia.il;  belonging  to  it^ — one  of 
charity.  Here,  again,  here  above  all,  that  which  is 
witliin  the  Book  is  confirmed  by  that  which  is  within 
the  iiiarf  of  woman.  For  what  is  your  natural  in- 
clination, if  it  is  not  to  love?  I  forget  not,  in  sjieak- 
•ing  in  this  way,  that  your  sex  is  no  more  exempt 
than  ours  from  the  egotism  which  reigns  in  fallen 
humanity.  But  try  to  recollect  yourself,  and  to 
withdraw  into  the  depths  of  your  being;  penetrate 
beyond  the  ravages  which  sin  has  made  there,  even 
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to  that  iirimitive  ground  (allow  lue  the  expression) 
which  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  God,  and  tell 
me  if  love  is  not  its  essence  and  base.  '  More  super- 
licial  than  man  iu  everything  else ;'  a  Christian 
thinker  has  said,  '  Woman  is  more  profound  in  love. ' 
We  are  familiar  with  that  touching  word  of  a  woman, 
'Love  is  only  an  episode  in  the  life  of  man;  it  is  an 
entire  history  iu  the  life  of  woman.'  (Madame  De 
Slael.)  She  might  have  said  yet  more:  it  is  her 
whole  being.  Your  origin  itself,  as  Moses  narrates 
it,  sufficiently  indicates  this.  That  of  man,  formed 
from  inanimate  dust,  has  something  more  super- 
natural, more  striking,  more  magnificent  about  it; 
that  of  woman,  taken  from  the  throbbing  flesh  of 
sleeping  man,  seems  more  intimate,  more  loving, 
more  tender. 

"But,  as  regards  love,  it  is  less  the  degree  than  the 
character  that  is  important.  Love  is  the  depth  of 
your  being,  but  what  love?  Think,  and  you  will 
find  it  to  be  that  which  most  predisposes  you  to  the 
vocation  of  benevolence  a.ssigned  you  by  the  Scrip- 
tures. There  are  two  kinds  of  love:  the  love  which 
receives,  and  the  love  which  gives;  the  flr.st  delights 
itself  in  the  feeling  which  it  inspires  and  the  sacri- 
fices which  it  obtains.  The  second  satisfies  itself  in 
the  sentiment  which  it  approves  and  in  the  sacrifices 
it  accomplishes.  These  two  kinds  of  love  hardly 
exist  separate,  and  woman  knows  them  both.  But 
do  I  presume  too  much  of  her  heart  in  thinking  that 
with  her  the  second  predominates ;  and  that  her 
device,  borrowed  from  the  unselfish  love  of  which 
our  Saviour  has  given  us  an  example,  is  this:  'It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive '  ?  To  be  loved, 
I  know  it  well,  my  sisters,  is  the  joy  of  your  heart; 
alas!  a  joy  perhaps  refused;  but  to  love,  to  devote 
yourselves  out  of  love,  is  the  need  of  your  soul ;  it  is 
the  law,  even,  of  your  existence,  and  a  law  which  no 
one  should  hinder  you  from  obeying.  Man  also 
knows  how  to  love  and  must  love;  it  is  in  love  that 
St.  Paul  sums  up  all  the  obligations  that  married  life 
imposes  upon  him :  '  Husbands  love  your  wives, '  as 
he  sum  sup  those  of  woman  iu  submission:  'Wives 
submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands.'  But 
we  are  now  occupied,  not  with  the  faculty  of  the 
obligation,  but  with  the  inclination. 

"Xow  love,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  less  spon- 
taneous, less  disinterested  iu  man  than  in  woman. 
It  is  less  .spontaneous.  Man  often  needs  to  conquer 
himself  before  he  can  love ;  woman  only  needs  to 
listen  and  to  follow  her  inward  impulse.  This  is  the 
reason,  perhaps,  why  Scripture,  which  frequently 
commands  the  husband  to  love,  refrains  from  en- 
forcing it  upon  the  wife,  as  if  she  were  competent, 
from  her  nature  to  supply  it.  But,  above  all,  it  is 
more  disintcrestrd.  Man  loves  woman  more  for  him- 
self than  for  her;  woman  loves  man  less  for  herself 
than  for  him.  Man,  because  he  is  not  sufficient  unto 
himself,  loves  her  whom  God  has  given  to  him; 
woman,  becavLse  she  feels  herself  impelled  to  love 


him  whom  God  has  given  to  her.  If  .solitude  de- 
presses man,  it  is  because  life  has  no  charm  ajjart 
from  an  'helpmeet ; '  if  woman  dreads  to  live  alone, 
it  is  because  life  is  without  an  aim,  unless  she  can 
be  an  'helpmeet'  to  some  one.  We  might  say  of 
her,  if  I  may  be  permitted  this  reference,  for  the  sake 
of  the  serious  spirit  in  which  I  hazard  it.  We  love 
her  because  she  first  loved  us. 

"Moreover,  what  is  the  sentiment  which  has  become 
among  all  nations  and  languages  of  the  earth  the 
type  of  a  love  at  once  pure,  living  and  profound?  It 
is  woman's  love;  maternal  love;  maternal  love, 
which  exhausts  life  without  exhau.sting  itself,  and 
which,  after  suffering  everything,  labors  by  day^  and 
watches  by  night,  considering  itself  sufficiently 
repaid  with  a  caress  or  a  smile;  maternal  love,  cele- 
brated as  well  by  moral  ist.s  as  by  jjoets,  but  whose 
praLses,  we  believe,  may  be  included  in  this  one: 
that  paternal  love,  itself,  gives  it  the  pre-eminence. 
^^^lat  do  I  say?  This  same  love  is  that  of  which 
God  made  choice,  when  He  sought  among  all  human 
afiections  an  emblem  for  the  love  which  He  Himself 
bears  to  His  people.  '  But  Zion  said,  the  Lord  hath 
forsaken  me,  and  my  Lord  hath  forgotten  me.'  We 
might  expect  to  see  our  Father  in  Heaven  replying  to 
this  doubt  which  offends  Hira,  by  making  an  appeal 
to  the  love  of  a  father  for  his  child.  But  no,  to  a 
mother's  love  he  appeals;  and  to  this  mother  He 
gives  the  name  of  teoiium,  as  if  to  give  honor  to  the 
treasure  of  riches  deposited  in  the  heart  of  woman, 
found  in  the  heart  of  the  mother:  '  Can  a  wonum 
forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have 
compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  yea,  they  may 
forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee. ' 

"But  if  such  is  the  heart  of  woman,  how  can  we  fail 
to  recognize  a  soil  prepared  expressly  for  this  vocation 
of  charity,  which  the  Scriptures  assign  to  you  close  to 
man  ?  Love  not  only  inspires  woman  with  a  desire  to 
furnish  this  career  of  devotion,  but  it  also  gives  her 
the  courage  for  it.  Courage,  that  is  the  word.  Yes,  at 
the  risk  of  seeming  to  advance  a  paradox,  I  was 
about  to  say  there  is  a  kind  of  courage,  and  that 
which  is  the  most  necessary  to  do  good,  which  impels 
your  sex  much  further  than  ours.  I  speak  not  of 
active  courage;  here  man  excels  you,  and  ought  to 
excel.  You  yield  to  him  without  regret  the  merit  of 
intreiiidity  which  would  ill  become  your  .sex;  and  a 
man  of  spirit  has  dared  to  say,  and  that  without 
violating  the  truth,  that  '  women  aft'ect  fear  as  men 
do  courage.  I  speak  of  passive  courage,  which  is 
more  constantly  required  than  any  other  in  the  daily 
and  humble  practice  of  good  works,  and  of  which 
woman  furnishes  the  most  beautiful  examples.  Jlan 
knows  best  how  to  do:  wonuin,  best  how  to  endure. 
Man  is  more  enterprising,  woman  more  patient ;  man 
more  hold,  woman  more  strong.  Would  you  be  con- 
vinced of  it  ?  Behold  her  in  that  sorrow  of  .sorrows 
reserved  to  her  sex,  at  the  cost  of  which  is  human 
life;  see  her  and  compare  her  with  man,  in  solitude. 
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iu  sickness,  in  poverty,  in  widowhood,  in  oppression, 
in  secret  martyrdom.  I  say  designedly  secret  martyr- 
dom ;  for  in  pnblic  martyrdom  man  maintains  him- 
self in  the  rank  of  honor  by  the  grandenr  of  the 
theatre;  bnt  when  it  comes  to  that  martyrdom 
cautiously  and  cruelly  hidden  in  the  subterranean 
cells  of  the  Inquisition,  be  assured  the  advantage  is 
on  the  side  of  woman.  God  knew  all  this,  when  he 
portioned  out  life  so  that  woman  should  have  more 
of  sufferings  and  less  of  pleasure  than  man;  at  least 
if  we  do  not  place  iu  the  first  rank  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good.  This  pleasure  woman  enjoys  even  in 
suftering,  and  attaches  herself,  hy  her  suffering,  to 
him  for  whom  she  suffers. 

"To  a  being  thus  formed,  who  dare  dispute  her 
vocation  of  self-sacrifice  ?  a  vocation  which  her  heart 
revealed  to  her  ages  before  a  line  of  Scripture  was 
given  to  the  world  !  Tell  me  not  that  Scriptitre 
alone  holds  woman  to  the  special  obligation  imposed 
upon  her  to  labor  for  man's  spiritual  good,  by  a  holy 
charity  which  seeks  God  and  eternity  for  him 
before  everything  else.  Admirable  to  behold  !  nature 
hiis  provided  for  it:  not,  it  is  true,  sufficiently  to 
make  np  for  the  teachings  of  revelation,  but  enough 
to  make  up  for  their  deficiency,  enough  to  make 
them  perceived.  For  who  does  not  know  that 
woman's  keener  sensibility,  her  more  open  heart, 
her  more  sensitive  conscience,  her  less  logical  mind, 
her  finer  and  more  delicate  temperament,  render  her 
more  accessible  to  piety,  while,  at  the  same  time,  her 
occupations  being  less  abtruse,  less  continuous,  less 
absorbing,  than  ours,  leave  her  more  leisure  for 
prayer  and  freedom  for  the  services  of  God  ?  "Who 
knows  not  also  that  tlie  first  conditions  of  success  in 
spiritual  mission  which  everything  contributes  to 
mark  out  for  her,  are  found  less  in  activity,  in  word, 
in  direct  action,  which  man  almost  entirely  appro- 
priates to  himself,  than  iu  that  penetrating  influence 
of  example,  of  silence,  of  self-forgetfulness,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  woman  who  is  truly  a  woman  ? 

"  Yes,  we  declare  it  boldly,  if  Scripture  is  not  right, 
if  woman  was  not  made  for  a  mission  of  charity  in 
humility,  nature  has  missed  its  aim;  for  woman  has 
been  called  to  one  work  and  jirepared  for  another. 

"  Yet  understand  us  aright;  I  have  not  entered  this 
place  to -flatter  woman,  bnt  to  sanctify  her.  In  say- 
ing that  nature  has  prepared  you  for  the  duty  which 
■  Scripture  imposes  upon  you,  I  have  not  meant  to  say 
that  you  are,  in  your  natural  state,  capable  of  fulfill- 
ing it.  By  one  of  those  contradictions  which  the  fall 
has  introduced  into  our  race,  troubling  the  work  of 
creation  without  destroying  it,  woman  is  at  the  same 
time  prepared  and  uiiprepnred  for  her  vocation;  pre- 
pared, inasmuch  as  she  possesses  peculiar  qualities 
which  wondrously  adapt  themselves  to  it;  unpre- 
pared, inasmuch  as  she  has  other  qualities  which  in- 
terfere with  it.  '  It  is  the  enemy  who  has  done 
this.'  In  the  same  heart  where  the  hand  of  God 
deiwsited  the  precious  germs  of  a  life  conformed  to 


the  mission  of  woman,  Satan  has  secretly  sowed 
those  noxious  germs  which  choke  or  neutralize,  the 
first.  He  has  done  more.  He  has  sought,  with 
his  infernal  skill,  to  corrupt  these  healthful  germs 
in  your  heart,  and  to  gather  from  good  seed  evil 
fruit. 

''  Yes,  these  ijrecious  resources  with  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  endowed  you  to  accomplish  your  work,  the 
tempter  knows  how  to  convert  into  obstacles  to  this 
same  work.  Under  his  mysterious  and  formidable 
influence  we  see  this  activity  degenerate  into  rest^ 
lessness;  this  vigilance  into  curiosity;  this  tact  into 
artifice;  this  penetration  into  temerity;  this  jirompt- 
ness  into  unsteadiness;  this  gracefulness  into  co- 
quetry; this  taste  into  studied  eloquence;  this  versa- 
tility into  caprice;  this  aptness  into  presumption; 
this  influence  into  intrigue;  this  power  into  domina- 
tion; this  sensitiveness  into  irritabilit.v;  this  power 
of  loving  into  jealovLsy;  this  necessity  of  being  useful 
into  a  passion  to  please. 

' '  The  two  princijjal  tendencies  which  we  have  recog- 
nized in  woman,  humility  and  charity,  have  been 
perverted.  The  same  mental  peculiarity  which  as- 
signs to  her  the  narrow  circle  of  home  as  her  sphere, 
inclines  her  to  take  small  views  of  things,  and  to 
centre  her  attention  upon  a  single  point,  with  a 
strength  jiroportioned  to  the  narrowness  of  the  field 
which  she  embraces;  and,  little  accustomed  to  doubt 
either  of  things  or  of  herself,  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion for  want  of  beliering  more  than  she  can  under- 
stand, she  enters  in.sensibly  upon  a  way  of  haughti- 
ness, by  a  road  which  ought  to  lead  to  humility.  And 
then  this  same  necessity  of  the  heart  which  impels 
her  to  love  and  toself-devotement,  exposes  her  to  the 
danger  of  self-seeking,  even  iu  self-forgetfulness,  and 
of  carrying  this  renunciation  to  extremes — luirdly 
willing  that  good  should  he  done  unless  she  can  have 
a  hand  in  it;  jealous  of  the  man  she  would  help  and 
please  without  rivalry;  envious  of  the  woman  who 
also  aspires  to  help  and  please ;  jealous,  envious — 
note  it  well — from  very  strength  of  love,  but  a  love 
transformed  into  passion  and  self-will,  in  the  dread 
laboratory  of  the  temper  !  Then  woman,  whom  we 
cheerfully  believe  superior  to  man  in  spiritual  things, 
if  the  essence  of  holiness  is  love,  and  the  essence  of 
love  sacrifice,  applies  to  evil  noble  instincts,  which 
might  enable  her  to  excel  in  goodness,  and  delivers 
herself  up  to  sin  with  an  abandon,  at  the  same  time 
energetic  and  heedless,  such  as  man  hardly  under- 
stands; carrying  to  a  greater  extent  than  he,  vain 
glory,  egotism,  avarice,  intemperance,  auger,  hatred, 
cruelty,  love  of  the  world,  and  forgctfulncss  of  God, 
as  if  she  would  justify  the  old  adage,  'the  greater 
the  height  the  greater  the  fall. '  The  heart  of  woman 
is  the  richest  treasure  vipon  earth;  but  if  it  is  not 
God's  treasure,  it  becomes  the  treasure  of  the  devil; 
and  one  might  be  tempted  sometimes  to  think  that 
instead  of  having  been  given  by  God  to  man  to  be  an 
'helpmeet'  to  him,  the  devil  formed  her,  saying,  It 
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I  will  make  a 


is  not  {;oo(l  that  mau  should  In-  alom 
snure  I'or  him. 

"Accuse  me  not  of  slaiiilering  woman.  I  no  more 
calumniate  her  now  than  1  flattered  her  a  moment 
since.  I  spoke  then,  aud  speak  still,  according  to  the 
Bible.  The  Scriptures,  which  delineate,  with  so  much 
complacency,  the  graces  of  woman  and  her  humble 
virtues,  present  her  faults  and  wandering  with  a 
vividness  unusual  to  them,  and  whicli  tliey  seem  to 
reserve  for  this  subject  alone.  St.  Taul  knows  no 
worse  scourge  for  the  church  than  those  women  whom 
he  describes  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  'For 
of  this  sort  are  tlicy  which  creep  into  houses,  and 
lead  captive  silly  women  laden  with  sins,  led  away 
with  divers  lusts,  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.'  In  the  same 
book  of  Proverbs  which  closes  with  a  sublime  de- 
scription of  the  virtuous  woman,  Solomon  overwhelms 
with  the  strokes  of  his  bitter  and  almost  satirical 
eloquence,  not  only  the  abandoned  woman,  whose 
murderous  work  no  one  has  descrilied  with  a  more 
holy  horror  (ye  young,  pcrader  his  maxims !),  but 
every  woman  unfaithful  to  the  mission  which  she  has 
received  of  God.  The  foolish  woman,  '  who  plucketh 
down  herhou.se  with  her  hands;'  the  brawling  woman 
whose  companionship  is  more  grievous  than  '  to 
dwell  in  the  corner  of  the  house-top,  or  in  a  desert 
laud;'  the  vicious  woman,  '  who  is  as  rottenness  in 
the  bones  of  her  husband;'  the  odious  woman,  who 
is  '  one  of  the  foiir  things  which  disquiet  the  earth; ' 
the  fair  woman  without  discretion,  whose  beauty  is 
as  'a  jewel  in  a  swine's  snout;'  the  contentious 
woman,  '  this  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day; 
whosoever  hideth  her  hidcth  the  wind,  aud  the  oint- 
ment of  his  right  hand  which  bctrayeth  itself.'  This 
same  Solomon,  in  old  age,  gathering  up  the  remem- 
brances of  his  whole  life,  confesses  that  he  had  vainly 
sought  a  woman  after  his  own  heart.  '  Aud  I  fiud 
more  bitter  than  death  the  woman  whose  heart  is 
snares  aud  nets,  and  her  hands  as  bands;  whoso 
pleaseth  God  shall  escai)e  from  her,  but  the  sinner 
shall  be  taken  by  her.  Behold,  this  have  I  found, 
Siiith  the  preacher,  counting  one  by  one  to  find  out 
the  account,  which  j'et  my  soul  seeketh,  but  I  find 
not;  one  man  among  a  thousand  have  I  found,  but  a 
woman  among  all  those  have  I  not  found. ' 

"These  astonishing  declarations  the  Bible  conlirms 
aud  completes  by  its  narratives,  which  are  so  many 
lessons.  After  explaining  by  Eve  the  entrance  of  sin 
iuto  the  world,  it  explains  to  us  by  Adah  and  Zillah, 
Lamech  the  first  polygami.st  and  blasphemer;  by  the 
daughters  of  men  ensnaring  the  sons  of  God,  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  earth  and  the  deluge;  by  Hagar,  the 
faith,  the  charity,  the  peace  of  Abraham  for  a  time 
disturbed;  by  the  women  of  the  house  of  Laban,  the 
faithfulucss  of  Jacob  for  long  time  concealed;  by 
Judith  and  Bashemath,  the  profane  iudificreuce  of 
Esau;  by  the  revenge  of  an  adulterous  wife,  the 
injustice  of  Potiphar;  by  the  daughters  of  Moab,  the 


most  terrible  plagues  of  Israel  in  the  desert;  by  the 
daughters  of  Cauaiin,  her  wickedness  and  idolatry 
after  the  conquest;  by  Delilah,  the  shameful  humilia- 
tion of  Samson;  by  the  companion  of  the  Lcvite  of 
Ephraim,  a  whole  tribe  cutoff;  by  Bath.sheba,  David 
ceasing  to  be  David;  by  strange  women,  Solomon 
serving  other  gods,  and  gathering  from  fall  after  fall 
the  warnings  which  he  would  at  a  later  period  give 
to  the  world;  by  Jezebel,  wicked  Ahab,  perjurer  and 
murderer;  by  Athaliah,  the  kings  of  .ludah  following 
in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel ;  by  llerodias,  I  Icrod 
beheading  .Tohn  the  Baptist  in  s))ite  of  himself;  by 
the  Jewish  women,  Paul  and  Barnabas  persecuted 
and  driven  from  Antioch;  by  the  prophetic  wouuui 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  corruption  of  the  whole  earth. 
Holy  liberty  of  the  Scriptures,  which  declare  equally 
the  good  and  evil,  not  to  exalt  human  nature  nor  to 
humiliate  it,  but  to  give  glory  to  God  who  creates 
the  good  and  repairs  the  evil!  This  heart  of  woman, 
so  ardent  but  so  passionate,  so  tender  but  so  jealous, 
so  delicate  but  so  susceptible,  so  impulsive  but  so 
hasty,  so  sensitive  but  so  irritable,  so  strong  but  so 
weak,  so  good  but  so  bad,  must  be  subdued  and 
transformed,  in  order  that  the  sap  of  life  which  inun- 
dates it  may  return  to  its  legitimate  course,  diffusing 
itself  wholly  in  the  flowers  of  humility  and  the  fruits 
of  charity! 

"Snhihinl  and  tnimformed  :  but  by  whom  ?  Ah!  from 
whom  could  you  expect  this  grace,  but  from  the  Sou 
of  God,  who,  not  content  with  having,  through  the 
organ  of  his  inspired  servants,  restored  your  place 
and  revealed  your  mission,  has  come  Himself  to  show 
you  the  ideal  of  it  in  His  life,  and  to  open  for  you  the 
way  to  it  by  His  cross?  Jesus  living,  perfect  type  of 
the  gentle  virtues  as  of  the  strong,  is  an  example  for 
woman  as  for  man;  and  Jesus  crucified,  sole  victim 
who  expiates  sin,  is  the  only  source  of  this  holy  love 
which,  varying  merely  in  the  application,  frees  from 
sin  both  man  and  woman.  But  between  man  and 
woman,  if  Jesus  could  sooner  find  access  on  the  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  would  it  not  be  on  the  pari^ 
of  wonum?  He,  who  is  love;  He,  who  '  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister;'  He  who  satis- 
fied himself  only  in  privation  and  sacrifice;  He,  in 
fine,  who  took  upon  Him  our  nature  in  order  to 
ascribe  the  highest  charity  in  the  most  profound 
humility? 

"Ami  mistaken,  my  sisters  (it  is  for  you  to  say), 
am  I  mistaken  in  thinking  that  there  is  nothing  upon 
earth  more  in  sympathy  with  Jesus  Christ  than  tbi' 
heart  of  woman  ?  Superfluous  question  !  Ah,  no,  I 
am  not  deceived,  or  j'our  heart  would  deny  all  its 
instincts !  The  Christian  fiiith,  so  truly  founded  in 
the  depths  of  humanity  that  it  is  not  wonderful  only 
becau.se  common,  adapts  itself  so  marvelously  to  all 
the  needs  of  your  moral  being,  that  you  cannot  be 
truly  woman  except  upon  condition  of  receiving  the 
gospel.  The  Christian  woman  is  not  only  the  best  of 
women,  but  at  the  same  time  most  truly  a  woman. 
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Oh,  you,  then,  who  would  accomplish  the  humble  and 
henevolent  mission  of  your  sex— beneath  the  cross,  or 
mrer  ! 

"Indeed,  my  dear  sisters,  the  first  aid  which  man 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  you  is  spiritual  aid.  It  is 
little  to  be  indebted  to  you  for  the  consolation  of  this 
life  of  a  day,  if  he  owes  not  to  you,  so  far  as  it  is  in 
your  power,  the  i)OSsession  of  eternal  life.  Not  only 
that  true  charity  which  subordinates  time  to  eternity, 
demands  it  of  you,  but  justice  itself,  as  we  have 
shown  from  the  Scriptures.  Your  sex  has  an  original 
wrong  to  repair  towards  ours,  and  a  spiritual  wrong. 
That  with  which  we  reproach  you  in  the  fall  where 
we  have  followed  you,  if  we  feel  not  bound  to  re.strict 
our  rejiroaches  to  ourselves,  is  not  that  death  which 
y(iU  have  introduced  into  the  world,  neither  that  em- 
bittered life  which  your  .sympathy  even  cannot  al wa.ys 
alleviate — it  is  a  much  greater  evil,  the  only  real  and 
absolute  evil — Sin,  which  the  first  man  was  ilouljtless 
inexcusable  in  committing,  but  which  he  was  be- 
guiled to  commit  by  woman. 

'  'Imagine  Eve  kneeling  with  Adam  beside  the  corpse 
of  one  son  murdered  by  the  other,  whom  the  dirine 
curse  drives  far  out  upon  the  wild  and  solitary  earth. 
In  sight  of  the  visible  and  present  fruits  of  siu,  and 
with  the  thoughts  of  its  invisible  and  future  results, 
if  the  tender  look  of  Adam  said  not  to  Eve,  'Give 
me  back  tlie  favor  of  my  God  !  give  me  back  mj- 
peace  with  myself !  give  me  back  the  days  of  Eden, 
and  my  sweet  innocence,  and  my  holy  love  for  the 
Saviour  and  for  thee  ! ' — doubt  not  that  she  said  all 
this  to  herself !  To  her,  it  seemed  very  little  to  heap 
upon  him  the  consolations  of  earth,  if  she  could  not 
bring  to  him  those  of  Heaven;  and,  unable  to  repair 
the  wrong  she  had  done  him,  .she  urges,  she  implores 
him  to  turn  his  wecjjing  eyes  to  the  Deliverer  prom- 
ised to  repair  all,  to  re-establish  all,  and  to  open  to 
the  fallen  but  reconciled  race  a  second  Edeu,  more 
l.ieautiful  than  that  to  which  the  sword  of  the  cheru- 
bims  henceforth  forbade  entrance.  If  such  are  the 
sentiments  of  Eve,  let  her  be  blessed,  although  she 
be  Eve  !  With  this  heart,  Eve  approximates  Mary; 
and  in  the  woman  who  ruined  the  world  by  siu,  I 
discover  already  the  woman  who  will  save  it  by  giv- 
ing to  it  the  Saviour. 

"Well,  now,  this  that  she  would  do,  do  yourselves. 
Though  no  one  of  you  has  been  an  Eve  to  man,  yet 
be  each  of  you  a  Mary  to  him,  and  give  him  a  Saviour! 
This,  this  is  your  task !  But  if  you  respond  not  to 
it,  refusing  to  puss  your  life  in  the  exercise  of  bene- 
ficence, you  shall  fail  of  your  calling ;  and,  after 
having  been  saluted  of  man  by  the  name  of  'good 
woman,'  'deaconess,'  or  'sister  of  charity,'  you 
shall  be  accounted  of  tJod,  '  as  sounding  br;i.ss  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal! '  But,  how  can  you  give  the  Saviour 
to  others,  if  you  do  not  possess  Him  in  your  own 
heart?  Women  who  hear  me,  yet  again — beneath  the 
cross,  or  never  J 

"  We  say  nothhig  of  tliose  holy  women  of  tiie  (Jld 


Testament,  who  died  in  faith  before  coming  to  the 
Saviour,  '  not  having  received  the  promises,  but 
having  seen  them  afar  off  and  embraced  them;' 
neither  of  the  pious  Sarah,  nor  the  modest  Rebekah, 
nor  the  tender  Rachel,  nor  the  heroic  Deborah,  nor 
the  humble  Ruth,  nor  the  sweet  wife  of  Elkanali, 
nor  of  the  prudent  Abigail,  nor  of  the  interpid  Riz- 
pah,  nor  of  the  retiring  Sliunamite.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  the  women  of  the  New  Testament. 

"  Beneath  the  cross,  Mary,  more  touching  now  than 
at  the  cradle,  offering  herself  without  a  murmur  to 
the  sword  which  pierces  her  soul,  associates  herself 
with  the  sacrifice  of  her  son  by  a  love  more  sub- 
lime than  any  other  after  that  of  the  adorable 
Son,  and  presents  to  us  a  type  of  the  Christian 
woman,  who  knows  not  how  to  aid  and  to  love 
but  in  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  '  Jesus,  and 
him  crucified.'  Beneath  the  cross,  Anna,  the 
prophetess,  type  of  the  faithful  woman,  gives  glory 
first,  in  this  same  temple,  where  'she  served  God 
day  and  night  with  fastings  and  prayers,'  to  Him 
whom  the  aged  Simeon  had  confessed  by  the  Spirit, 
and  in  spite  of  her  fourscore  and  four  years,  renews 
the  energy  and  acti\-ity  of  youth  '  to  speak  of  Him 
unto  all  them  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jeru- 
salem. '  Beneath  the  cross,  Mary  of  Bethany,  type 
of  the  contemplative  woman,  eager  for  the  one  thing 
needful  and  jealous  of  tliat  good  part,  sits  now  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus  and  feeds  in  silence  upon  the  word  of 
life;  and  at  another  time,  in  the  same  silence,  anoints 
those  blessed  feet  with  pure  spikenard,  of  great  price, 
and  wipes  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  as  if  she 
could  not  find  a  token  sufficiently  tender  of  her  re- 
spect and  love.  Beneath  the  cross,  Martha,  her 
sister,  type  of  the  active  woman,  sometimes  lavishes 
her  unwearied  attentions  upon  a  brother  whom  she 
loved,  sometimes  busies  herself  for  the  Saviour 
whom  she  adored,  serving  Him  in  evcry-ilay  life, 
invoking  His  aid  in  bitter  suffering,  and  blessing  Him 
in  the  joy  of  deliverance.  Beneath  the  Cross,  the 
Canaanitish  mother,  tj-jie  of  the  persevering  woman, 
surpassing  in  faith  and  light  those  apostles  whom 
she  wearies  with  her  cries,  triumphs  over  the  silence, 
refusal,  disdain  even,  by  which  the  Lord  him.self 
seems  to  contend  against  her  invincible  prayer,  and 
wrests  from  Him  at  last,  with  the  cure  so  much  de- 
sired, the  most  brilliant  homage  that  any  child  of 
.A.dara  ever  obtained:  '  Oh,  woman,  great  is  thy  faith  ! 
belt  unto  thee  as  thou  wilt.'  Beneath  the  cross, 
Mary  Magdalene,  freed  from  seven  devils,  type  of 
the  grateful  woman,  surpassing  these  same  apostles 
in  love  and  courage,  after  them  at  Calvary  and  be- 
fore them  at  the  sepulchre,  is  also  chosen  from  among 
them  all,  the  first  to  behold  her  Lord  as  He  comes 
forth  from  the  tomb,  and  charged  to  carry  the  good 
news  of  His  resurrection  to  those  who  would  an- 
nounce it  to  the  world.  Beneath  the  Cross,  Dorcas, 
'full  of  good  works  and  alms  deeds,'  type  of  the 
charitable  woman,  after  a  life  consecrated  to  the  relief 
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of  the  poor  and  of  the  widows  of  Joppa,  in  her  death 
shows  what  she  was  to  the  Church  Ijy  the  void  she  h-lt 
in  it,  and  by  the  tears  slie  caused  to  flow;  and,  in  the 
same  sjjirit,  Phelje,  tlie  deaconess  of  Cenchrea,  ' '  a 
succorer  of  many,"  and  in  particular  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  gives  birth  in  all  succeeding  times,  by  her  ex- 
ample, to  a  multitude  of  deaconesses,  clothed  or  not — 
it  little  signifies — with  this  official  title  before  men. 
Beneath  the  cross,  Priscilla,  type  of  the  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  shares  with  Aquilla,  her  husband,  many 
of  those  perils  incurred  to  preserve  to  the  Church  of 
the  Cicntiles  their  great  missionary,  or  engages  in 
those  conversations  by  which  the  faith  of  the  eloquent 
Ajjollos  was  enlightened  and  strengthened ;  and,  in 
the  same  spirit,  Lydia  hazards  her  life  by  opening 
her  house  to  the  apostles,  which,  transformed  at  once 
into  a  church,  becomes  the  centre  of  evangelical 
charity  in  Philippi  and  Macedonia. 

""SMiat  more  shall  I  say?  Shall  I  speak  of  Julia, 
and  Lois,  and  Euodias,  and  Siutyche,  and  Mary,  and 
Persis,  and  Salome,  and  Tryphena,  and  Tryphosa, 
and  of  the  many  women  of  the  gospel,  and  of  so  many 
others  who  have  followed  in  their  steps,  the  Perpe- 
tuas,  the  Monicas,  the  Mary  Calamys,  and  the  Eliza- 
beth Frys?  Beneath  the  cross,  with  the  Bible  in 
hand — this  Bible,  to  which  no  human  creature  owes 
more  than  she,  both  in  respect  to  the  world  and  to 
Christ — beneath  the  cross — it  is  there  that  I  love  to 
see  woman  !  Restored  to  God,  to  man,  to  herself,  so 
worthy  in  her  submission,  so  noble  in  her  humOity, 
so  strong  in  her  gentleness,  gathering  all  the  gifts 
she  has  received  to  consecrate  them  to  the  services  of 
humanity,  vrith  an  ardor  which  we  hardly  know  how 
to  exhibit  except  in  passion,  she  obliges  us  to  confess 
that  she  who  effaced  our  primitive  holiness,  is  also 
she  who  now  oflers  of  it,  on  this  aijostate  earth,  the 
brightest  image.'' 

"Woman's  Executive  Committee  of  Home 
Missions  nfihe  Preshijlcrian  Church.  This  Commit- 
tee was  organized  in  New  York  city,  December  12th, 
1878. 

Its  formal  organization  was  the  culminating  of 
work  commenced  years  before  in  widely  separated 
sections  of  the  Church.  "Women's. societies  for  Home 
Missions  date  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury. "  The  Female  Cent  Societies''  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, established  in  1805-,  have  raised  in  that  State 
over  $100,000  for  Home  Missions.  Similar  societies 
existed  in  other  States.  In  the  larger  number  of 
churches,  however,  woman's  work  took  the  form  of 
' '  sewing  societies,  "and  was  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
paration of  one  or  more  "boxes"  of  clothing  for 
home  missionaries.  In  1869  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son became  Superintendent  of  Presbyterian  Missions 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Territories.  Withiu  his 
field  were  all  the  Jlornions,  nearly  all  the  Jlexicans, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States.  He  early  realized  that  the  only  effective 
method    of   reaching    them    with    the    gospel  was 


through  mi.ssion  .schools.  But  the  charter  and  custom 
of  tlie  Board  of  Home  Missions  prevented  its  en- 
gaging in  school  work.  In  18(57  a  few  Christian 
women  of  different  denominations,  under  the  lead  of 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Throop  Martin,  formed  a  Union  Mission- 
ary Society,  to  establish  schools  in  New  Jlexico  and 
Arizona.  This  suggested  to  Dr.  Jackson  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Woman's  Home  MLssiou  Society  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  to  carry  on,  in  connection  mth 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  the  school  Avork  among 
Jlexicans,  Mormons  and  Inijians.  He  at  once  com- 
menced its  advocacy  in  the  new.spapers  and  public 
addresses,  and  when,  in  1873,  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  Prrshi/teriun,  it 
was  made  the  special  advocate  of  Women's  Home 
Mission  Societies.  In  1873  the  Prcsbj'teries  of  Colo- 
rado and  AVyoming  (Utah),  under  his  leadershiji. 
recommended  the  organization  of  distinct  societies  of 
women  for  home  missions.  .In  the  same  5'ear  he  pre- 
pared and  published  a  blank  constituti(jn  for  their 
use.  In  this  movement  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  i).  D.,  Senior  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Together  they  persistently  kejit  woman's  work  in 
Home  Missions  prominently  before  the  Church  and 
Committees  of  successive  General  Assemblies,  with 
the  following  results: — 

The  Assemblies  of  1872  and  '7.3  recommended  that 
the  women,  not  content  with  making  "boxes  of 
clothing"  the  measure  of  their  interest  in  Home 
Missions,  should  also  contribute  money. 

The  Assembly  of  1874  reiterated  the  recommenda- 
tion to  raise  money,  designated  the  months  of  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December  as  the  time,  and 
directed  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  appoint  in 
the  various  centres  suitable  women,  who  should  take 
the  oversight  of  the  work. 

The  Assembly  of  187.5  took  a  long  step  forward,  and 
recommended  the  organization  af  a  distinct  Woman's 
Home  Mission  Society,  with  auxiliary  societies,  under 
the  advice  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
or  its  officers.  Upon  this  several  Synods  and  Presby- 
teries recommended  the  formation  of  societies. 

The  Assembly  of  1876  took  another  advanced  step, 
and  recommended  to  the  Synods  to  appoint  commit- 
tees of  women  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  in  this 
special  work.  In  response'to  this  the  seven  S.ynods 
of  Albany,  Cincinnati,  Colorado,  Michigan,  New- 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Pittsburg  appointed  commit- 
tees. 

With  the  increase  of  "Woman's  Societies"  the 
school-work  began  to  iissume  such  proportions  that 
it  had  to  be  recognized.  Consequently,  the  Assembly 
of  1877,  recognizing  the  fact  of  its  existence,  formally 
authorized  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  assume 
the  charge  of  it  and  enlarge  it  as  rapidly  as  the 
Woman's  societies  provided  the  funds. 

At  the  Assemblies  of  1875-0-7,  Drs.  Kendall  and 
Jackson  conducted  popular  meetings  in  behalf  of  this 
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movement,  -which  have  heen  since  continued  by  the 
Woman's  Executive  Committee. 

Although  tlie  General  Assembly  of  1875  had 
recommended  the  organization  of  a  Woman's  Home 
Mission  Society,  and  fourteen  Synods  had  appointed 
auxiliary  committees,  yet  up  to  1878  the  movement 
had  not  culminated  in  a  central  society. 

In  view  of  this.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  of  1878,  corresponded  with  women 
known  to  be  deeply  interested  in  Home  Missions  in 
different  parts  of  the  Church,  vrith  reference  to  a 
convention  for  the  organization  of  a  central  Society 
during  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Pitts- 
burg. This  convention  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburg,  on  tlie  24th  of  .May,  1878,  with 
Mrs.  AV.  A.  Herron  in  the  chair  and  Mrs.  AV.  X. 
Paxton,  Secretary.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  twelve  ladies  to 
confer  with  the  Ladies'  Board  of  Missions  in  Xew 
York,  as  to  their  willingness  to  devote  themselves  as 
a  society  exclu-sively  to  Home  Missions,  thereby 
becoming  the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the 
Presb\terian  Chirrch.  In  case  the  Ladies'  Board 
declinc'd  the  proposal,  then  the  committee  were 
empowered  to  call  another  meeting  and  complete  an 
independent  organizatian.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Scovel  was 
made  chairman  and  Mrs.  O.  E.  Boyd,  secretary  of 
this  committee. 

The  conference  took  place  in  New  York  city,  July 
11th,  1878,  the  committee  having  spent  the  preced- 
ing day  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  special  prayer  for 
the  presence  and  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Ladies'  Board  declining  to  make  the  pro- 
posed change  in  their  organization,  the  committee 
called  a  convention  of  the  Sj-nodical  Committees  to 
meet  in  New  York  city,  December  12th,  1878.  This 
meeting  resulted  in  the  formal  organization  of  the 
Woman's  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions, 
with  Sirs.  Ashbel  Green,  President;  Mrs.  S.  F. 
Scovel  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Dunn,  vice-Pre.sidents;  Mrs. 
F.  E.  H.  Haines,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Bedle,  Recording  Secretary;  and  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Boyd,  Treasurer.  The  columns  of  the  Rockij  Mountain 
Pirsbylcrian  being  oftered,  that  paper  was  made  the 
official  organ  of  the  Committee.  In  the  Spring  of 
1880  "The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  South- 
west," and  in  February,  1882,  "The  Woman's  Board 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Mi.ssions  of  Long  Island," 
connected  their  home  work  with  the  Executive 
Committee.  In  April,  1883,  "  The  Ladies'  Board  of 
Missions  of  New  York"  discontinued  their  home 
department,  and  their  work  in  the  State  of  Xew  York 
was  happily  and  harmoniously  consolidated  with  the 
Woman's  Executive  Committee,  making  one  grand 
National  Society  of  Presbyterian  women. 

The  growth  of  the  movement  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statistics:  In  1876,  seven  Synods,  auxiliary; 
in  1877,  fourteen;  in  1878,  twenty- two;  in  1879, 
twenty-seven;  and  in '1882,  when  the  Synods  had 


been  consolidated  into  the  twenty-one  iu  the  United 
States,  eighteen  were  auxiliary.  The  receipts  were, 
for  the  year  1879  (three  mouths),  S2287.32;  1879-80, 
.$11,4G7.19;  1880-81,  §27,793.24;  1881-82,  $53,084.83; 
1882-83,  §67,857.32. 

The  senior  Secretary,  Sirs.  F.  E.  H.  Haines,  dis- 
played great  executive  ability  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  in  its  formative  period 
was  its  life  and  front.  From  1879  to  1883  about 
fifty  leaflets  have  been  printed  and  circulated  by  the 
tens  of  thousands.  The  Society  has  also  organized 
and  held  a  large  number  of  public  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  Church. 

"Wood,  R3V.  Charles,  is  the  only  son  of  (elder) 
John  J.  and  Mary  Woi«l,  and  was  born  iu  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  3d,  1851.  Having  graduated 
at  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  iu  1870,  he  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  professional  education  in  1873.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Chester, 
in  1872,  and  immediately  upon  graduation  from 
Princeton  was  called  to  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  over  which  he  was  installed 
in  1874.  Resigning  his  charge  in  1878,  he  went 
abroad  for  a  year's  study  iu  Germany  and  a  two 
years'  trip  around  the  world.  Upon  his  return,  in 
November,  1881,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  still 
continues. 

Mr.  Wood  is  gifted  with  a  rare  physique,  capable 
of  prolonged  and  continuous  labor.  His  methods  of 
work  are  systematic  and  successful,  each  hour's  task 
being  accomplished  with  almost  unvarying  exactness 
within  the  hour.  The  church  life  of  his  pastorate 
has  been  vigorous,  constant  and  fruitful,  numerous 
conversions  and  increased  lib^-rality  marking  every 
year.  With  a  spirit  of  earnest  piety,  he  has  united 
the  intelligence  of  much  reading  and  the  culture  of 
extended  foreign  acquaintance  and  study.  As  the 
pulpit  successor  of  two  moderators  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Drs.  John  C.  Lord  and  Henry  Darling,  his 
mental  and  social  jiowers  have  been  early  put  to  the 
test.  As  the  delegate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States  to  the  General  Assemblies  of  Scot- 
land in  1879,  he  had  the  approbation  of  all  auditors. 
His  preaching  has  been  designated  as  "complete  in 
analj'sis,  accurate  in  statement,  chaste  in  style."  He 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  literature, 
mostly  of  sketches  of  travel.  His  published  volumes 
are:  "A  Memorial  of  Dr.  John  C.  Lord, "  and  "  Saun- 
terings  in  Europe." 

Wood,  Rev.  Francis  Marion,  was  born  at 
Fairton,  N.  J.,  June  23d,  1834,  and  graduated  at 
New  Jersey  College  in  1858.  He  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Princeton.  He  was  stated  supply 
of  the  Broadway  Church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1861,  and 
of  the  Bethel  Church,  Toledo,  1861-2.  He  was  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of.  Miami,  August  22d, 
1862.     He  was  pastor  at  Jersey,  O.,  1862-9;  pastor 
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elect  at  Clifton,  1870-1;  pastor  at  Marshall,  Mich., 
1871-G;  stated  suijply  of  Howard  Street  Church, 
Sau  Francisco,  Gal.,  1876;  pastor  at  Oxford,  Ohio, 
1876-9,  and  since  1881  has  been  stated  supply  of  the 
Church  at  Xenia,  O. 

Wood,  Rev.  Prank  A.,  was  the  <'ldest  child 
of  Prof.  Alphonso  and  Lucy  (Baldwin)  Wood,  and 
was  horn  in  Mcriden,  N.  II.,  February  lOth,  1845. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  with  honor,  in  the  year  1868.  During 
senior  year  in  college,  he  became  assistant  in  the 
Astor  Library,  which  post  he  filled  until  May,  1871. 
In  consequence  of  an  appeal  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Syria  Mission,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jessup,  Mr.  Wood  decided 
to  fit  himself  for  service  in  that  field.  Passing 
thvougli  the  seminary,  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
Al)ril  18th,  1871,  and  in  the  following  month  was 
graduated,  among  the  foremost  of  his  class.  Having 
received  an  appointment  to  the  Syria  Mission,  he  was 
ordained  an  evangelist,  by  the  Presbytery  of  West 
Chester,  October  24th,  1871.  The  next  day  he  was 
married,  and  sailed  with  his  wife  for  their  field  of 
labor. 

After  ten  months'  study  of  the  Arabic,  Mr.  Wood 
wa-s  sent  to  Zahleh,  a  new  station  on  the  ea.stcrn 
slope  of  the  Ijebanon.  There  he  labored  two  years  and 
a  half,  when,  upon  the  departure  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
was  appointed  to  take  his  place  as  Principal  of  the 
Abeih  Academy.  ■  He  faithfully  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  post,  ever  making  it  his  chief  object  to  bring 
his  scholars  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus. 
In  January,  1878,  it  wa-s  decided  to  close  the  Academy, 
and  Mr.  Wood  was  to  have  been  removed  to  the 
Sidon  field ;  but  in  May,  he  was  attacked  with  severe 
illness,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  .July. 

One  of  his  brother  missionaries  has  testified  in  these 
words:  "  I  never  heard  him  speak  an  angry  word;  I 
never  saw  him  do  a  selfish  act.  Wherever  he  went 
he  won  all  hearts.  He  was  a  cheerful  toiler.  He  was 
never  discouraged.  He  would  always  look  on  the 
bright  side.  He  always  had  a  light  heart  for  his 
Master's  .service.  He  was  a  sun-shining  Christian. 
His  influence  over  his  brethren  was  like  electric  cur- 
rents. He  thrilled  them  with  his  enthusiasm.  He 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

Wood,  Rev.  Halsey  A.,  was  born  September 
7th,  1793,  in  Ballston,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y. ; 
studied  theology  in  Princeton ;  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Amsterdam,  in  the 
Spring  of  1816,  and  died  November  26th,  1825.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  personal  bearing,  of  an  eminently 
genial  spirit,  of  a  \agorous  and  discriminating  mind, 
of  admirable  social  qualities,  of  eminent  devotedness 
to  his  work  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  greatly 
blessed  i  n  his  labors. 

Wood,  James,  D.  D.,  was  born  near  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  July  12th,  1799;  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1822;  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  was 
licensed  by  Albany  Presbytery.     Dr.  Wood  was  suc- 


cessively pastor  at  Amsterdam,  N.  V. ;  .Vgent  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureli; 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west (while  located  at  Hanover  and  New  Albany); 
Associate  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia ;  President  of 
Hanover  College,  lud. ;  Mod<'rator  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  l>-i64;  and  first  President  of  Van  Rens- 
selaer Institute,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  where  he  died 
April  7th,  1867. 

Dr.  Wood  was  regarded  by  his  brethren  as  one  of 
the  best,  wisest  and  most  useful  ministers  of  our 
Church.  The  important  positions  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  fill  are  proofs  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  His  sound  judgment,  dignified 
manners,  amiable  temper,  combined  with  his  learn- 
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ing  and  energy,  .secured  for  him  a  wide  and  happy 
influence  in  the  Church.  He  was  eminently  a  good 
mau.  His  theology  was  of  the  soundest  Westminster 
type.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  young  men, 
especially  to  those  seeking  the  ministry.  His  excel- 
lent tract  on  the  ' '  Call  to  the  Sacred  Office  "is  more 
often  sought  for  by  our  pastors  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  young  men  than  any  other  production  of  the  kind. 
In  all  the  places  in  which  he  lived  and  labored  he 
secured  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  community, 
as  one  whose  life  was  a  bright  example  of  the  gospel 
which  he  faithfully  preached. 

Wood,  Jeremiah,  D.  D.,  was  born  November 
11th,  1801,  in  Greenfield,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Union 
College,  in  1824,  and  entering  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1823,  remained  there  over  two  years. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  August 
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16th,  1826,  and  begau  his  labors  at  Mayfield,  N.  Y., 
within  the  limits  of  that  Presbytery,  on  November 
2Gth,  of  the  same  year.  He  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  by  the  Presb^'tory  of  Albany,  January  10th, 
1828,  and  continued  his  work  as  a  stated  supply 
at  Mayfield  until  Septemljer  2d,  1840,  when  he  was 
called  to  be  pastor  at  that  place;  was  installed  Sep- 
tember 22d,  1841,  and  continued  to  labor  on  in  the 
same  field  until  his  death,  through  a  period  of  very 
nearly  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Wood  was  a  man  of  clear  intellect  and  of  un- 
usual power  in  the  pulpit  and  in  debate.  He  was  a 
wise  counsellor,  and  liis  opinions  always  commanded 
respect  aniong  his  brethren.  His  deep  piety,  con- 
sistent life  and  faithful  labors  made  him  an  uncom- 
monly successful  pastor,  and  he  was  truly  beloved  by 
his  people.  During  his  long  ministry  he  was  per- 
mitted to  see  many  glorious  revivals  among  them.  In 
one  of  these,  in  1873,  the  membershij)  of  his  chiuch 
was  almost  doubled.  He  died  June  6th,  1876,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

"Woodbridg-e  Presbyterian  Chtirch,  New 
Jersey,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Presbyterian 
body.  An  early  settler  is  quoted  as  writing  home  to 
Scotland,  in  1684,  "  There  are  here  very  good  religious 
people.  They  go  under  the  name  of  Independe!its, 
but  arc  most  like  to  Presbj-terians. "  The  church 
for  a  time  was  really  a  town  institution,  under  a  kind 
of  ' '  Church  and  State ' '  arrangement.  Under  ' '  Town 
Meeting"  management,  the  earliest  form  of  church 
service  seems  to  have  been  a  union  of  Independency, 
Presbyteriauism  and  Establishment.  V7e  have  the 
first  notice  to  secure  a  minister  in  1669.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Treat  was  the  first  secured;  his  term  of  ser- 
vice was  brief.  Several  followed  him,  in  an  equally 
brief  way,  until  1670,  when,  sending  to  England  and 
making  an  appeal  to  li'^'V.  Richard  Ba.xter,  Rev.  ,Iohn 
Allen  was  sent  them.  He  had  charge  of  the  church 
for  about  seven  years,  and  died  among  them,  greatly 
honored  and  beloved. 

Rev.  Archibald  Riddle,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
in  Scotland  for .  preaching  in  the  open  air,  followed 
him.  In  turn  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Shep- 
herd, who  remained  the  minister  of  the  town  until 
1707,  when  the  more  distinctively  Presbyterian  or- 
ganization was  eft'ected  under  the  lead  of  Rev.  Nath- 
aniel Wade;  an  old  church  record  states  this  fact  and 
the  membership  at  that  time.  The  church  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Pr&sbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  1710. 
Rev.  John'  Pierson,  of  Connecticut,  followed  Mr.  Wade 
and  proved  a  most  eflicient  pa,stor  for  about  forty 
years.  Under  him  a  royal  charter  was  obtained  from 
Queen  Anne,  to  a  considerable  grant  of  land,  which 
in  part  still  constitutes  the  cemetery  and  parsonage. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  A\'hit;ikcr  succeeded  Mr.  Pierson  for 
five  years.  Rev.  Azel  Roe,  D. D.,  followed  him  in 
1763.  Under  him  a  union  was  effected  between  the 
Church  of  Woodbridge  and  Metuchen,  by  which  for  a 
number  of  years  they  had  one  pastor  and  one  Session, 


though  distinct  in  their  temporalities;  that  arrange- 
ment ceased  about  1790.  Dr.  Roe's  pastorate  reached 
a  period  of  fifty-three  years,  extending  through  the 
Revolution.  He  sleeps  with  his  people.  Dr.  Henry 
Mills  succeeded  him  in  1816,  afterward  elected  to  a 
Professorship  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  The 
Sabbath  school  of  the  church — one  of  the  oldest  in  New 
Jersey — had  its  origin  under  him.  Rev.  William  B. 
Barton  assumed  the  pastorate  in  1822,  and  died  after 
a  work  of  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1852  Rev.  Wm.  M. 
Martin  accepted  a  call,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
George  C.  Lucas,  in  1863 — both  still  living  and  work- 
ing— followed  again  by  the  present  incumbent.  Rev. 
Joseph  M.  McNulty,  D.D.,  installed  in  July,  1874. 

The  church  in  that  long  history  has  had  some 
precious  revivals.  An  Episcopal  Church  was  organ- 
ized from  it  in  1711,  and  a  Congregational  Church  in 
187.5.  It  has  never  been  very  Large,  but  ahvaj-s  quite 
strong  and  influential.  It  h;is  had  three  buildings  on 
or  near  the  same  site.  The  first  one  was  erected  in 
1675.  The  second  one  was  about  thirty  feet  square, 
unpainted,  inside  or  out;  no  steeple  or  bell  and  no 
stoves.  It  had  two  doors  of  entrance,  one  at  the  end 
and  one  at  the  side,  with  one  stairway  at  the  left  of 
the  pulpit.  This  gave  pUice  to  the  present  structure 
in  1803.  The  latter  has  been  elegantly  remodeled, 
inside  and  out,  with  the  addition  of  a  .spacious  and 
beautiful  Sabbath-schoolroom,  parlors,  etc.,  since  the 
eoinmeneemeiit  of  the   present  pastorate. 

Woodbridge,  Sylvester,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Sharon,  Conn.,  June  15th,  1813,  and  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1830.  He  pursued  his  theological 
studies  at  Auburn  and  Princeton,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  at  Westhampton,  L.  I.,  by  Long  Island 
Presbytery,  April,  1836.  His  subsequent  fields  of 
labor,  in  all  of  which  he  has  labored  diligently  and 
with  success,  have  been  Hampstead,  November  1st, 
1837;  Benicia,  Cal.,  1849;  Howard  Street  Church, 
San  Francisco,  1870;  and  Woodbridge  Church,  San 
Francisco,  1876;  of  which  he  still  has  charge.  Dr. 
Woodbridge  preaches  the  gospel  with  plainness  and 
power,  and  is  successful  in  winning  souls  to  Christ. 

Woodbridge,  Timothy,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Stockbridge,  Jlass.,  November  24th,  1784.  He  en- 
tered Williams  College  in  1799.  In  the  course  of  his 
Sophomore  year  he  lost  the  sight,  first  of  one  eye  and 
then  of  the  other,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  total  darkness.  In  1809he  became  a  student 
in  the  then  new  Theological  Institution  at  Andover, 
and  in  due  time  was  regularly  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel.  He  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  at  Green 
River,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1816,  and  two 
years  later  was  formally  set  apart  as  the  pastor  of 
that  church.  Here  he  continued,  laboring  with  great 
zeal  and  diligence,  twenty-si.x;  3'ears,  and  during  this 
time  he  had  the  pleasure  to  witness,  in  connection 
with  his  labors,  several  powerful  revivals  of  religion. 
From  1842  to  1851  he  W'as  the  successful  pastor  of  the 
Church   at   Spencertowu.      Subsequently,   until   his 
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death,  he  lived  iu  comparative  retirement,  preaching 
occasionally,  giving  important  aid  to  tlie  cause  of 
education,  and  ready  to  lend  a  heljiing  hand  to  every 
good  cause.  It  may  be  doubted  ■whether,  as  a  "blind 
preacher, ' '  he  had  his  equal  since  tlie  days  ot  Waddel. 

Woodhull,  Rev.  George  Spaflford,  was  the 
son  of  the  Eev.  John  Woodhull,  of  the  class  of  1766,  , 
at  Princeton  College.  After  graduating  at  that  Insti- 
tution (1"U0),  he  studied  law  for  two  years,  and 
medicine  for  one  year,  but  determining  to  enter  the 
ministry,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  November  14th,  1797,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Chirrch  at 
Cranberry,  N.  J. ,  June  6th,  1798.  Here  he  remained 
until  1820,  when  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Princeton.  For  twelve  years  he  labored  here 
faithfully  and  successfully.  In  1833  he  resigned  his 
charge,  and  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  atMiddletowu  Point, 
N.  J.,  where  he  died  Decemljer  25th,  1834.  He  was 
eminently  blameless  and  exemplary  iu  his  life,  emi- 
nently peaceful  and  hajjpy  iu  his  death. 

Woodhull,  John,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Suffolk 
county.  Long  Island,  and  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  iu  1766.  He  studied  theology  with  the  Eev. 
John  Blair,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle  in  1708,  and  commenced  his  career  with 
much  more  than  ordinary  popularity.  On  one  occa- 
sion, while  preaching  as  a  licentiate,  sixty  persons 
were  hopefully  converted  by  hearing  him  preach  in 
a  private  house.  He  had  many  calls,  Ijut  chose  to 
settle  at  Leacock,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  installed,  August  1st,  1770.  Dr.  Woodhull  was 
a  strenuous  Whig,  and  while  iu  this  charge  advocated 
the  cause  so  eloquently  fi'om  the  pulpit,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting,  as  soldiers,  every  male  member 
of  his  congregation  capable  of  bearing  arms,  he  going 
with  them,  as  chaplain.  In  1779  he  succeeded  the 
Eev.  William  Tcnuent,  at  Freehold,  N.  J.  Daring 
many  years  of  his  ministry  he  conducted  a  grammar 
school,  and  suijerintended  the  studies  of  young  men 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Princeton  College  for  forty-four  years. 

Woodruff,  Rev.  Benjamin,  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  Wooeb'uff,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.  After  gra<luating  at  Princeton  College, 
he  pursued  the  study  of  theology,  probably  with  his 
pastor,  Eev.  Elihu  Spencer.  In  due  time  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  on  March  14th,  1759,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  West- 
field,  N.  J.  During  the  forty-four  years  of  his  min- 
istry atWestfield,  he  greatly  endeared  himself  to  his 
peoi^le  by  his  preaching  and  pastoral  intercourse,  and 
alwaj's  and  everywhere  commanded  profound  respect. 
He  died  April  3d,  1803. 

Woods,  Henry,  D.  D.,  was  born  on  July  2d, 
1838,  in  Marion  county,  JIo.  He  graduated  at  Wash 
ingtou  College,  Pa.,  iu  1857;  and  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  iu   1862;    having  meanwhile 


spent  the  Summer  vacation  of  1861  iu  conducting 
the  department  of  Mathematics  in  his  Ahnii  Mater. 
He  was  licensed  l>y  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore. 
After  supplying  the  First  Pre-sbj'terian  Church  of 
Stcubenville,  O.,  for  six  months,  he  was  elected  its 
pastor,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  October  22d, 
1862.  Here  he  remained,  with  great  acceptance  and 
success,  until  April,  1867,  when,  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  an  attack  of  diphtheria,  which  troubled  him 
in  pulpit  service,  he  accepted  the  Chair  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
Upon  the  consolidation  iu  1869,  he  became  Professor 
of  Latin,  and  this  place  he  has  held  ever  since, 
except  an  interval  of  three  years,  during  which  he 
filled  the  Chair  of  Greek.  During  nearly  all  of  this 
period  of  service  in  the  college,  he  has  also  preached 
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the  gospel,  having  for  a  time  supplied  the  Church  of 
Upper  Ten  Slile,  the  Second  Church  of  AVashington, 
and,  since  1871,  the  Church  of  East  Buiialo. 

Dr.  Woods  is  an  accurate  scholar,  a  graceful  writer, 
a  pleasing  and  effective  speaker,  and,  by  reason  of 
his  finely  balanced  character  and  winning  manners, 
is  a  general  favorite.  Being  conservative  in  spirit,  he 
never  fails  to  hold  the  ground  which  he  has  achieved. 
His  excellent  judgment  and  tender  sympathy  also 
make  hiiu  a  centre  of  loving  confidences.  Students 
and  parishioners  alike  hold  him  in  the  highest  per- 
sonal respect.  His  ministry  has  been  blessed  with 
spiritual  fruits,  notiibly  so  in  1879,  when  sixty-six 
converts  were  added  to  the  roll  of  his  church.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1876  at 
Brooklyn,  and  by  that  body  wasappointed  its  delegate 
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to  conrcy  fraternal  salutations  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Woods,  James  S.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Cumber- 
land county,  Pa.,  April  18th,  1793;  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  John 
McKnight;  obtained  his  theological  education  at 
Princeton,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
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Brunswick  in  1817.  His  first  .settlement  was  in  Mif- 
flin county.  Pa.,  whither  he  came  in  1819.  From 
this  time  until  1822  he  labored  as  an  evangelist  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Juniata.,  from  Lewistown  to  Shade 
Gap.  Through  this  field,  embracing  McVeytown, 
Newton-Hamilton  and  Shirleysburg,  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  present  churches.  Here  he  is 
claimed  as  the  father  of  Presbyterianism.  Often  lie 
preached  in  private  houses,  school-houses  and  barns 
He  resided,  at  first,  in  the  vicinity  of  JlcVeytown 
and  was  called,  in  1822,  to  talce  charge  of  the  Lewi.s 
town  and  McVeytown  churches.  In  the  Spring  ol 
182:3  he  moved  to  Lewistown,  and  continued  tlie  pa.-- 
tor  of  tlie  church  there  until  the  time  of  his  death,  .i 
space  of  nearly  forty  years. 

Although  Dr.  Woods  gave  but  little  time  to  litei- 
nry  .studies  after  his  entrance  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  he  was  a  good  classical  scholar.  He  taught 
ii  school  while  he  resided  at  McVeytown,  and  for 
some  time  after  his  settlement  at  Lewistown  had 
«harge  of  the  Academy,  a  classical  school  he  was 
(nstrumental  in  building.  Textual,  evangelical, 
methodical  and  earnest.  Dr.  Wood's  preaching  every- 
wliere  commanded  attention  and  secured  edification. 
The  cause  of  Temperance  found  in  him  an  early  and 
66 


enduring  friend.  He  was  beloved  by  his  brethren, 
and  by  the  people  among  whom  he  labored.  He  was 
a  good  man,  a  devoted  minister,  and  an  exalted 
though  lowly  Christian.  He  turned  many  to  righ1>- 
eousness,  who  will  .sliine  a.s  the  stars,  forever  and  ever. 

Woods,  Rev.  John  E.,  wa-s  born  in  tlie  bounds 
of  Bethel  congregation,  eight  miles  soutli  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  May  29th,  1831.  He  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son College  in  1852,  and  was  licensed  by  Ohio  Pres- 
bj'tery  in  April,  18.56.  After  being  pastor  for  two 
years  at  Beutonsport,  Iowa,  he  settled  in  Lithopolis, 
Ohio,  and  in  July,  1859,  he  was  in.stalled  by  Colum- 
bus Presbj^tery  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place. 
In  his  ministerial  labors  at  Lithopolis  he  was,  in  a 
high  degree,  able  and  faithful,  and  also  very  success- 
ful. The  church  was  much  edified,  both  in  re.spect 
of  improvement  in  spirituality  and  increase  of  the 
uumlier  of  communicants  and  hearers.  Under  his 
ministry  there  was  a  season  of"  refreshing"  in  1860-1. 
He  died  August  25th,  1862.  Mr.  Woods  was  a  good 
man,  of  sound  intellect  and  devoted  piety;  of 
amiable  disposition,  modest  and  unobtrusive  in  his 
deportment;  conscientious  and  punctual  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  oljligations.  As  a  minister,  he  was 
faithful  to  his  trust  and  made  "full  proof  of  his 
ministry." 

Woods,   Hon.  William  Allan,  was  born  in 
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Marshall  county,  Teun.,  May  16th,  1837.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Wabash  College,  witli  high  honor,  in  the  class 
of  1859.  Tlie  ne.\t  year  he  .served  as  Tutor  in  his 
Alma  Slater,  and  the  next  as  teacher  in  the  Academy 
at  Marion,  Indiana,  where,  after  a  diligent  study  of 
the  law,  he  was  admitted   to   the   Bar.     In  March, 
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1862,  he  removed  to  Goshen,  Elkhart  county,  an<l 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession — manifesting 
sncli  ability  as  soon  bronglit  him  to  the  front  ranlc. 
In  1867  he  represented  his  county  in  the  Legislature, 
and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  useful  mem- 
bers. Three  years  later  he  was  chosen  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  in  1878  was  re-elected  to  that 
office  without  opposition. 

Judge  Woods  had  only  fairly  entered  on  his  second 
term  when,  in  1880,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  and  served  in  that 
high  office  till  liis  resignation  in  May,  1883.  At  the 
time  of  his  resignation,  he  was  Chief  Justice,  and  was 
commissioned  to  the  office  which  he  now  holds — 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  In- 
diana, succeeding  the  Hon.  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  the 
present  Postmaster-General. 

.Judge  Woods,  as  a  speaker,  is  distinguished  by 
■  clearness  and  force.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  wide  and 
sound   learning  and  of  admirable  courtesy.     As  a 


"Ri'solrecl,  That  we  enter  upon  the  work  of  e.stab- 
lishing  the  University  of  Wooster,  with  the  single 
purpose  of  glorifying  God,  in  promoting  sanctified 
education,  and  thus  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  its  e.vtension  over  the  whole  earth.       * 

"Resolved,  That  we  will,  in  every  way  pos.sible, 
strive  to  imbue  all  our  operations  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  bring  religious  influence  and  in- 
struction to  bear  earnestly  upon  all  who  may  be 
connected  with  the  Institvition. " 

The  University  has  been  carefully  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  its  founders,  by  the  selection  of  Christian 
teachers,  loyal  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  by 
the  active  promotion  of  piety  among  the  students. 
A  strong  religious  sentiment  has  prevailed.  Several 
revivals  of  religion  have  l)een  enjoyed. 

There  have  been  in  attendance,  since  the  opening 
in  1870,  1.510  students,  of  whom  33!)  have  been  young 
women;  907  have  been  in  the  Collegiate  Department. 
It  has  graduated  317  students,  of  whom  41  have  been 
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Judge,  he  is  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  law,  and  the  application 
of  it  to  the  case  in  hand.  Of  studious  habits,  well- 
balanced  mind,  conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duty,  he  is  a  man  of  whom  his  country 
may  well  be  proud  and  be  thankful  for  in  a  day  when 
there  is  such  need  of  integrity,  combined  with  great 
ability,  in  public  functionaries.  He  is  an  elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Wooster,  University  of,  at  Wooster,  Wayne 
county,  O.,  was  founded  in  1866.  It  belongs  to  the 
Synod  of  Ohio.  The  citizens  of  Wooster  gave  twenty- 
one  acres  of  land,  "beautiful  for  situation,"  and 
buildings  costing  upwards  of  §100,000.  The  churches 
subscribed  an  endowment  of  .$'2.')0,000.  And  on  Sep- 
tember 7th,  1870,  it  was  opened  with  fifty  students, 
the  Rev.  Willis  Lord,  D.  D. ,  President,  assisted  by 
an  able  Faculty. 

The  spirit  of  the  University  may  be  learned  from 
the  following  resolutions,  passed  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees : — 


young  women.  It  has  sent  forth  into  the  field  75 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  are  laboring  in  twenty 
States  of  the  Union;  and  it  is  represented  by  minis- 
ters and  teachers  in  the  mission  fields,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Not  less  than  forty  others  of  its  alumni 
are  preparing  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent classes  are  not  less  than  fifty  students  who  have 
the  ministry  in  view. 

The  flourishing  and  popular  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  is  located  in  Cleveland. 

A  Musical  Department,  organized  in  1882,  under 
the  leadership  of  Professor  Karl  Merz,  is  meeting  a 
long  felt  want  at  Wooster,  and  is  a  wonderful  success. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  D.  D. ,  succeeded  Dr.  Lord, 
as  President,  in  1875.  His  administration  hiis  been 
eminently  successful,  and,  worn  down  b.y  the  cares  of 
ten  years'  laliorious  service,  he  has  just  retired  (June, 
1883),  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
University.     His  successor  is  Dr.  S.  P.  Scovel. 

The  motto  of  Wooster  University  is  Cheisto  et 
LiTERls,  and  the  extraordinary  growth  of  this  youth- 
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fill  Institution  (566  students,  In  all  departments,  In 
1883)  speaks,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  the 
advantage  of  building  our  educational  eutcrpTises  on 
the  sure  Foundation,  Christ,  and  of  keeping  our 
colleges  under  the  watcli  and  care  of  the  Church. 

Worden,  James  Avery,  D.  D.,  was  horn  at 
Oxford,  O.,  December  10th,  1841,  and  graduated  at 
Miami  University  in  1861.  He  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Princeton.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Mohawk,  February  14th,  1867; 
stated  supj)ly  of  the  First  Church,  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
1866,  and  co-pastor  1867-71.  He  became  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church,  Steubenville,  O.,  in  1872,  and 
continued  in  tliis  relation,  with  success,  until  1878. 
He  was  Superintendent  of  Sabbath-school  work  in 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  in  1878—80; 
and  since  that  time  ha.s  been  Secretary  of  Sabbath- 
school  work,  in  the  same  Board,  devoting  himself 
zealously  and  acceptably  to  the  claims  of  his  office. 

"Word  of  G-od.  Sometimes  Scripture  ascribes 
to  the  "Word  of  God  certain  supernatural  effects, 
and  often  represents  it  as  animated  and  active  :  "He 
sent  his  word  and  healed  them"  (P.salm  cvii,  20). 
It  also  signifies  what  is  written  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  (Luke  xi,  28;  James  i, 
22),  the  di\ine  law  which  teaches  and  commands  good 
things  and  forbids  evil  (Psalm  cxix,  101),  and  is  used 
to  express  everj'  promise  of  God  (Psalm  cxix,  25,  etc. ), 
and  prophecy  or  vision  (Isa.  ii,  1).  This  term  is  like- 
wise consecrated  and  appropriated  to  signify  the  only 
Son  of  the  Father,  the  uncreated  Wisdom,  the  second 
Person  of  the  most  holy  Trinitj',  equal  to  and  con- 
substantial  with  the  Father.  John  the  Evangelist, 
more  expressly  than  any  other,  has  opened  to  us  the 
mystery  of  the  Word  of  (Jod  (.John  i,  1-3). 

"There  were,"  says  Mr.  Ayre,  "  foreshadow ings 
of  this  term  in  the  Old  Testament  (e.  g.  Ps.  xxiii,  6; 
cvii,  20;  cxix,  89;  Isa.  xi,  8).  In  such  pa.ssages  we 
can  scarcely  limit  the  meaning  to  an  uttered  word  or 
command.  Many  truths  were  announced  indistinctlj' 
in  the  earlier  revelation,  which  received  by  degrees  a 
fuller  embodiment,  and  were  at  length  brought  into 
thorough  prominence  in  the  gospel.  Thus  names  that 
at  first  seemed  but  to  express  a  divine  attribute  were 
seen  afterwards  to  indicate  a  divine  Person.  So  the 
'  word'  was  taken  up  by  Jewish  writers  with  perhaps 
.somewhat  of  a  Messianic  application.  The  term  is 
adopted  by  the  Chaldee  paraijhrasts.  Thus  in  Deut. 
xxvi,  17,  18,  it  is  said:  '  Ye  have  appointed  the  word 
of  God  a  king  over  you  this  day,  that  he  may  be  your 
God.'  The  Alexandrian  Jew,  Philo,  continually 
speaks  of  the  Logos.  But  his  philosophy,  a  mixture 
of  Platonism  and  Judaism,  was  imperfect,  and  his 
language  far  from  precise. 

"WTien  great  religious  truths  are  to  be  unfolded  to 
men,  existing  words  must  be  used  as  the  instruments 
of  such  teaching.  They  very  probably  will  require 
a  heightening  or  a  limitation  of  their  sense;  and  this 
a  di\-ine]y  instructed  teacher  will  take  care  to  sup- 


ply. St.  John,  appropriating  the  term  Logos,  or 
"SVord,  as  fitly  describing  One  from  whom  the  divine 
utterances  proceeded,  shows  at  once  what  he  means 
by  declaring,  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things 
were  made  by  him;  and  without  him  w;is  not  any- 
thing made  that  was  made  '  (John  i,  1-3).  There  is 
an  unmistakable  difl"erence  between  the  idea  thus 
conveyed  and  that  of  Philo.  The  Word  here  spoken 
of  is  not  merely  an  attribute,  He  is  a  Person,  existing 
before  all  creatures,  from  the  beginning,  the  Former 
of  created  things,  eternally  with  God,  God  himself 
He,  manifested  in  flesh,  developed  that  fullness  of 
grace  and  truth  which  ancient  sages,  in  whom  never- 
theless He  spoke,  had  but  partially  proclaimed.  He 
was  essentially  the  life  of  the  world,  from  whom  all 
the  illumination  and  vivifying  principle  iu  man  must 
l^rocecd.. 

' '  Words  could  not  more  emphatically  express  the 
dignity  of  the  Only-begotten,  or  the  transcendent 
glory  of  the  manifestation  of  the  '  Word  of  Life ' 
(1  John  i,  1-2);  and  truly  indeed  are  we  taught  to  de- 
sire to  receive  out  of  His  fullness  'grace  for  grace' 
(..John  i,  16)." 

Work,  Rev.  "William  Ramsay,  son  of  Andrew 
and  Anna  (Anderson)  Work,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  October  10th,  1810.  He  was  graduated 
from  Washington  College,  Pa. ,  iu  1834 ;  spent  eighteen 
mouths  as  a  teacher  iu  the  Academy  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.  (1834-1835) ;  studied  for  two  years  in  Princeton 
Seminary  (1835-1836),  and  one  year  in  Allegheny 
Seminary  (1837-8) ;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
XewCa.stle,  April  18th,  1838;  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  C'liurch  at  White 
Clay  Creek,  Del.,  by  the  same  Pre.sbytery,  December 
3d,  1840;  was  installed  also  jointly  over  the  Christiana 
Church,  December  22d,  1845;  was  relea.sed  from  the 
pastoral  charge  of  these  churches,  April  14th,  1846. 
He  then  removed  to  Pottstown,  Pa.,  where  he  founded 
the  Cottage  Seminary  for  young  ladies,  and  was  its 
Principal,  and  the  stated  supply  of  the  Pottstown 
Presbyterian  Church,  from  1848  to  1858.  In  1858  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  and  organized 
the  congregation  and  built  the  Trinity  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  he  served  as  stated  supply  from  1858 
to  1861.  From  1861  to  1863,  he  was  an  agent  for  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  He  then  spent 
four  years  as  agent  for  Lincoln  University,  and  six 
years  as  agent  for  Howard  University.  For  several 
years  he  was  without  a  charge,  but  diligently  engaged 
in  various  services  for  the  Church.  His  life  was  given 
to  useful  work ,  and  his  quiet,  modest,  gentle  ways  won 
the  respect  and  atfection  of  many  with  whom  he  met. 
During  a  long  illness  he  suffered  greatly,  but  waited 
patiently  and  peacefully  until  his  release  came.  He 
died  December  27th,  1882,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 

WorraU,  John  M.,  D.D.,  third  son  of  Rev.  Isaac 
and  Jane  (Houghland)  Worrall,  was  born.  May  25th, 
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18"25,  in  Clark  county,  Indiana,  near  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  which  city  had  heen  the  home  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  to  which  he  was  also  removed  in  childhood. 
He  was  graduated  at  Anderson's  Collegiate  Institute, 
in  June,  1848,  taking  the  first  honors  of  his  class. 

He  studied  theology  at  the  New  Albany  Theo- 
logic;il  Semin.ary,  now  the  Seminary  of  the  Northwest, 
and  was  graduated  in  June,  1851.  In  Slay,  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  hy  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Albany.  In  November  following  he  was 
ordained  and  in.stalled  pastor  of  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  known  at  that  time 
as  the  University  Church. 

In  October,  1854,  he  was  transferred  to  the  jiastor- 
ate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Covington, 
Ky. ,  where  he  labored  for  nearly  twenty-three  years, 
with  tireless  energy  and  marked  success.  In  .June, 
1877,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Eiglith 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years,  removing  thence  in  June,  1882,  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Street  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  is  now 
laboring. 

Dr.  Worrall's  ministerial  life  of  thirty-three  years 
in  one  special  aspect  meets  full}'  the  apostolical  inj  unc- 
tion: "Always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 
Few  have  equaled,  probably  none  surpassed,  him  in 
the  amount  of  work  done  outside  his  own  field  in  the 
way  of  aiding  his  brethren  during  periods  of  special 
religious  interest.  At  such  times  his  services  were 
always  in  iirgeut  demand.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the 
old  Synod  of  Kentucky  a  place  among  the  foremost 
of  Iier  orators  was  freely  conceded  to  him. 

Dr.  AVorrall  is  a  man  of  commanding  presence, 
easily  approached,  looking  always  at  the  brighter 
side,  and  ever  reflecting  on  others  the  radiance  of  his 
own  sunny  spirit.  As  a  pastor,  he  wins  the  universal 
confidence  and  affection  of  his  people,  by  his  large 
sympath}',  quick  and  delicate  perception  and  judi- 
cious counsels.  In  the  midst  of  pressing  pastoral 
cares  little  time  has  been  left  him  for  purely  literary 
work,  but  from  time  to  time  sermons,  addresses  and 
contributions  to  the  religious  press  have  appeared 
from  his  pen. 

Worrell,  Charles  Flavel,  D.D.,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Elizabeth  (Edwards)  Worrell,  was  born  in  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  June  30th,  1805.  He  was  graduated 
from  Lafayette  College,  Pa.,  1836.  From  college  he 
went  immediately  to  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he 
spent  four  years,  and  was  regularly  graduated,  1840. 
He  was  licensed  by  f  he  Presbytery  of  Newton,  October 
2d,  1839.  During  his  last  year  in  the  Seminary, 
1839-40,  he  supplied,  for  much  of  the  time,  the 
churches  of  Knowlton  and  Blairstown,  in  Newton 
Presbytery,  and  in  1840-41,  still  residing  in  Princeton, 
he  preached  half  his  time  at  Titusville,  N.  J.  He 
was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  Newton  Presbytery, 
December  IGth,  1841.  From  July,  1841,  he  supplied, 
for  half  his  time,  the  Second  Upper  Freehold  (now 


Perrineville)  Church,  and  from  April  1st,  1843,  for 
his  whole  time  supplied  the  same  church  until  March 
9th,  1843,  when  he  was  installed  pastor.  Here  he 
labored  twenty-five  years,  until  he  was  released, 
March  9th,  1868,  after  which  he  supplied  the  Plum- 
sted  Church,  at  New  Egj'pt,  N.  J.,  for  one  year, 
1868-69.  His  next  and  last  charge  was  at  Squan 
Village,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  installed  January  31st, 
1872,  and  released  October  6th,  1880.  He  then  re- 
tired, in  very  infirm  health,  to  his  farm  at  Perrine- 
ville, N.  J.,  where  he  died,  January  27th  1881. 

Dr.  Worrell  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and  en- 
ergy, a  plain  but  Scriptural  and  impressive  preacher, 
earnest  and  faithful  as  a  pastor.  He  was  an  eminent 
proficient  in  music,  and  by  his  vocal  powers  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  his  services. 

"Worts,  Rev.  Conrad,  probably  licensed  in  Ger- 
many, was  taken  up  as  a  probationer  by  the  Pre.sby- 
tery  of  New  Brunswick,  September  3d,  1751,  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Rockaway,  N.  J., 
June  5th,  1752.  He  was  dismissed  October  21st, 
1761,  and  probably  entered  into  the  German  Re- 
formed Chiirch. 

Wotherspoon,  Rev.  Robert,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Congregation  at  Apoquinimy,  May  13th, 
1714.  He  bought  a  farm  in  1715,  which  still  belongs 
to  his  descendants.     He  died  in  May,  1718. 

"Wray,  Rev.  John,  was  born  in  Donegal,  Ireland, 
in  the  year  1800.  He  studied  theology  in  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  and  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  July  18th,  1841.  For  nine 
years  (1841-50)  he  was  a  missionary  of  our  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  at  Allahabad,  India,  and,  returning 
on  account  of  ill-health,  served  the  Church  at  Beech- 
woods,  Pa.,  twenty-one  years.  In  1871,  owing  to 
blindness  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  retired  from 
active  service.  He  died  at  Brock waysdlle.  Pa., 
August  16th,  1883.  Throughout  his  final  illness  he 
maintained  his  patient,  trusting,  cheerful  spirit.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  his  bretliren,  and  by  the 
community  in  which  he  li\ed  and  labored,  as  a  faith- 
ful and  earnest  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the 
man  of  whom  a  little  heathen  girl,  when  asked, 
"What  is  holiness?"  said,  "Holiness  is  living  as 
Mr.  Wray  lives." 

Wright,  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  born  in 
Warrington,  Pa.,  August  30th,  1808.  He  resided  in 
Hartsvilleand  Green  county.  Pa.,  till  1847,  when  he 
removed  to  Pliiladelphia.  In  1855  the  suburbs  and 
rural  districts  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  were 
consolidated  under  one  city  go^•ernment.  The  next 
year,  1856,  he  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council. 
After  being  two  years  in  this  office,  he  resigned,  and 
was  appointed  Building  Inspector  of  the  city,  in 
which  capacity  he  .served  three  years,  and  subse- 
quently being  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  he  served  as  Building  In- 
spector eleven  years  more,  at  a  period  when  Phila- 
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delphia  was  growing  in  size  and  population  with 
rapidity  uneqnaled  in  its  Mstory,  and  when  the 
labors  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  were  very 
arduous.  During  this  period  he  was  chosen  again 
a  member  of  the  Common  Council.  He  was  in 
important  positions  in  the  city  more  than  sixteen 
years,  and  was  widely  esteemed  and  resiiected. 
He  was  a  consistent  and  useful  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Having  lost  several  members 
of  his  family  by  death,  the  remains  of  all  of 
whom  were  buried  at  Neshaniiny,  he  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  erection  of  the  chapel  at  the  graveyard 
there,  in  1871.  Unexpectedly  to  all  his  friends,  Sir. 
Wright's  death  occurred  suddenly,  in  Philadelphia, 
March  6th,  1876,  when  he  was  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  After  appropriate  funeral  services  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  cemetery  chapel  at  Neshaniiny, 
his  body  was  interred  then',  among  his  kindred. 

"Wright,  Edward  W.,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  Rev. 
John  Wright,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  April, 
181";  was  educated  in  Miami  University;  studied  the- 
ology at  Princeton  and  Allegheny,  and  was  licensed 
and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  Logansport  Presby- 
tery in  October,  1839.  From  1840  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Church  iu  Lafayette,  Ind.,  for  five  and  a  half 
years.  He  then  acted  as  agent,  in  the  West,  for  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Education,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  from  the  church  iu  Deliihi,  Ind.  This  relation 
continued  for  twenty  years,  his  laljors  only  ceasing 
with  failure  of  strength  to  labor  longer.  In  this  field 
he  had  marked  success,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
people.  Being  advised  by  his  physician  that  removal 
from  the  malarious  region  where  he  had  so  long 
resided  might  restore  his  health,  at  least,  in  part,  he 
accepted  the  librarianship  of  the  Board  of  Ctolportage 
of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Synods,  and  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  with  great  zeal,  wisdom  and 
success,  but  was  called  to  his  rest,  September  17th, 
1865. 

Dr.  Wright,  as  a  minister,  ever  sought  to  magnify 
his  office.  He  was  vigilant  to  protect  and  advance 
every  interest  entrusted  to  his  care.  His  mind  was 
eminently  wakeful;  he  was  a  true  watchman;  he 
loved  his  work,  and  felt  his  personal  accountability 
to  his  God  and  Saviour.  He  j)Ossessed  fine  social 
qualities,  and  manifested  his  sympathy  with  every 
class  in  society.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  instructive, 
Scriptural  and  edifying.  His  sermons  always  affijrded 
proof  of  patient  and  prayerful  study,  and  they  were 
delivered  in  a  solemn  and  reverential  manner.  His 
life  was  one  of  usefulness,  and  his  end  was  peace  and 
resignation  to  the  will  of  (<od. 

"Wright,  Edwin  S.,  D.  D.,  was  born  iu  Bethany, 
Pa.,  March  31st,  1815.  After  completing  his  theo- 
logical course  at  Andover  Seminary,  he  engaged  in 
teaching  a  year  and  a  half,  in  Virginia.  He  was  then 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  ' 
Acworth,  K".  H.  After  a  pastorate  of  ten  years,  lie 
supplied  for  seven  mouths  the  Second  Presbyterian  | 


Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  during  the  absence  of  the 
regular  pastor,  Rev.  J.  Few  Smith,  p.  D.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. ,  for  fourteen  years,  and  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Ripley,  N.  Y.,  for  twelve  years. 
He  now  resides  at  Amherst,  Mass.  Dr.  Wright  is 
an  excellent  preacher,  and  has  been  singularly  happy 
in  his  pastoral  relations.  The  churches  under  his 
care  have  been  built  upon  solid  foundations  and  iu 
the  spirit  of  unity  and  peace.  By  his  counsels  of 
prudence  he  has  commanded  influence  and  respect 
among  his  people  and  in  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

"Wright,  John,  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Session  of  Eehoboth  Church,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Redstone,  and  a  man  of  considerable  prominence 
and  influence.  He  first  ajipears  in  the  West  as 
acting  commissary  to  C^olonel  Forbes'  Scotch  Regi- 
ment in  recaptm-ing  Fort  Duquesne  after  Grant's 
defeat.  He  took  an  active  part  in  public  affiiirs, 
his  name  appearing  on  the  minutes,  an  excep- 
tional case,  as  John  AYright,  Esq.  As  much  as 
any  one  else,  he  was  influential  in  the  establishment 
of  Eehoboth  Church.  He  lived  to  be  ninety-four 
years  old.  His  grandson,  WUliamson  Wright,  Esq., 
of  Logansport,  Ind.,  says:  "  My  grandfather  had  at 
the  Forks  of  Yough  a  blockhouse  and  stockade,  and 
on  a  ^^sit  to  see  him,  in  1826,  I  remember  his  placing 
his  trembling  hand  on  my  head,  tiirning  my  youth- 
ful eyes  to  his,  and  saying,  '  My  son,  tliauk  God  you 
live  in  these  days,  when  you  can  go  to  church  without 
a  rifle.  There  is  where  the  old  blockhouse  stood 
which  your  father  has  told  you  of,  and  when  our  log 
church  was  not  safe,  we  resorted  to  it  with  our  rifles 
iu  hand,  taken  from  those  stacked  inside  our  church 
door,  to  protect  our  women  and  children  to  get  into 
the  lildckhouse. '  " 

"Wright,  Rev.  John  Eliot,  was  born  in  La- 
fayette, Indiana,  December  17th,  1842,  and  was  gradu- 
ated by  Jeft'erson  College,  in  1862.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Logansport,  in  1864,  and,  re- 
turning to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  he  com- 
pleted the  full  course  of  study  in  1865.  Being  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny,  December  27th,  1866, 
and  installed  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Allegheny,  as  co-pastor  with  Rev.  L.  L.  Conrad,  he 
continued  iu  this  position  till  18G8,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Church  of  Green^-ille,  Mercer  county, 
Pa.  From  1874  till  1878  he  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  and 
from  1878  till  1882  he  was  engaged  in  serving  the 
Church  of  Madison,  Wisconsin.  After  this  he  labored, 
for  etf  short  time,  iu  the  Jefferson  Park  Church, 
Chicago.  Having  removed  to  Philadelphia,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Market  Square  Church  of 
Germantown,  April  25th,  1883. 

Mr.  Wright  is  of  cordial  and  inspiring  address, 
with  cultivated  tastes  and  great  quickness  of  obser- 
vation and  movement,  an  instructive  and  persuasive 
preacher,  with  habits  of  logical  and  accurate  sermon- 
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izing;  a  watchful  and  diligpiit  pastor,  takini;  compre- 
hensive oversight  of  all  interests  in  his  charge,  and 
experiencing  encouragement  in  constant  accessions 
under  the  stated  preaching  of  the  Word. 

Wright,  Rev.  'William  John,  LL.  D.,  was 
born  in  Wej'hridge,  Vt.,  August  lid,  1831;  gi-aduated 
at  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  and  .studied  theology  at 
Union  Seminary,  New  York,  and  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
He  was  ordained  an  Evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  June  20th,  1863.  He  was  co-pastor 
at  Ringoes,  N.  J.,  186.!>-7;  pastor  at  Pomeroj',  Ohio, 
1868-71;  stated  supply  at  Wellsburg,  "W.  Va.,  1875. 
He  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Wilson  College, 
Pa.,  1876-7;  evangelist  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  and  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  1880.  He  is  at  present  pa.stor  of  the 
church  at  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.  Dr.  Wright  has 
published  several  works  on  mathematics,  which 
display  ability  and  have  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. 

"Wright,  Rev.  "W.  W.,  was  born  near  Hunts- 
ville,  Alabama,  about  the  year  1822.  He  graduated 
at  Lane  Seminary  in  1847,  and  entered  upon  his 
labors  in  North  Alabama.  He  removed  to  AValnut 
Hills,  Ohio,  in  1848.  He  subsecinently  preached  at 
Reading  and  Sharon,  Ohio,  and  at  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky. He  died  in  Covington,  July  .5th,  1862.  He 
was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition,  genial,  a  good 
scholar,  warm-hearted,  earnest  jireacber,  and  a  popu- 
lar pastor. 

Wyalusing  Presbyterian  Church,  Pa.  Wya- 
lusing  is  eminently  historic  ground.  For  more  than 
a  century  this  place  has  been  favored  with  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ's  glorious  gospel,  and  the  fruits  of  that 
preaching  are  now  being  enjoyed  by  the  fourth 
generation  of  those  who,  through  mnch  sacrifice, 
established  here  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High. 

Near  this  place,  and  within  the  bounds  of  this  con- 
gregation, there  was  established  a  Christian  Mission, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the 
Moravians  or  United  Brethren,  which,  under  God, 
was  productive  of  good  results,  especially  among  the 
Indians  of  the  region. 

After  the  abandonment  of  the  Indian  Mission  of 
Friedensheuttcn,  the  first  public  Christian  worship 
held  in  this  valley  was  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Miner  York,  under  the  direction  of  an  old  man  whose 
name  was  Baldwin,  li\'iug  near  Browntown,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1785.  This  old  man  and  his  wife, 
with  Mrs.  York,  were  the  only  religious  persons  at 
that  time  in  this  neighborhood.  These  two  families 
agreed  to  meet  every  Sabbath  for  religious  worship, 
and  iu\'ited  their  neighbors  to  join  them.  The  old 
man  read  a  psalm  and  oflered  prayer,  and  Mrs.  York's 
son,  Manassah  Miner,  read  a  selected  sermon.  The 
good  eftects  of  this  service  were  soon  apparent.  At- 
tendance upon  the  meetings  became  quite  general. 
Sabbath  profanation  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and 
the  good  order  and  morals  of  the  community  greatly 
improved.     Thus  commenced  in  the  wilderness  the 


public  worship    of   Jehovah,  which  has   ever  since 
been  maintained  in  this  valley. 

Of  Mrs.  York,  who  was  the  nursing  mother  to  this 
church,  and  who.se  descendants  have  ever  since 
formed  a  large  portion  of  its  membership,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words.  Lucretia,  daughter  of 
Manassah  Miner,  was  born  in  Stonington,  Ct. ,  Feb- 
ruary, 1730.  The  family  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Royal  house  of  Prussia,  were  strict  Protestants, 
and  possessed  of  considerable  wealth.  In  lur 
eighteenth  year  she  was  married  to  Amos  York.  Jlr. 
Miner,  having  given  his  daughter  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wyalusing  creek, 
in  1773  Mr.  York  moved  his  family  to  Wj-oming,  and 
the  following  Spring  moved  up  the  river  and  settled 
xipon  his  lands.  The  difficulties  which  culminat<'d  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  soon  commenced,  and  Mr. 
York  was  known  to  be  an  ardent  AMiig. 

On  the  12th  and  13th  daj's  of  February,  1777,  snow 
fell  to  an  unusual  depth.  On  the  next  morning,  the 
14th,  Mr.  York,  while  at  a  neighboring  settlement, 
was  captured  by  a  baud  of  Indians,  hurried  from  his 
family,  and  marched  to  Canada.  The  journey  was 
one  of  incredible  hardship  and  suffering.  Mr.  York 
was  subsequently  exchanged,  and  arrived  at  his  native 
place,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  died  nine  daj's  before 
his  family  reached  there. 

The  helpless  family — a  mother  and  eight  children, 
her  son  seven  years'  of  age  and  her  youngest  child 
only  three  weeks  old,  were  thus  left,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  without  protection,  with  but  little  clothing, 
bedding  or  provisions,  the  Indians  having  plundered 
them  of  most  of  their  substance,  in  a  land  of  strangers, 
and  surrounded  by  enemies.  They  soon  removed  to 
the  old  Indian  village,  where  several  white  families 
were  then  living,  and  the  next  Spring  went  down 
the  river,  to  Wjoming.  She  was  present  at  the  ter- 
rible battle  which  was  fought  there,  in  which  her  .son- 
in-law,  Capt.  Aholiab  Buck,  was  killed,  leaving  her 
widowed  daughter  with  an  infant  four  months  old. 
As  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  she  set  out  with  her 
son,  eight  daughters  and  her  orphan  grandchild,  for 
her  home  in  Connecticut.  In  the  year  1785  she  re- 
turned to  Wyalusing,  where  .she  resided  until  her 
death,  October  30th,  1818,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year 
of  her  age,  respected  and  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of 
relatives  and  acquaintances.  She  was  a  woman  of 
remarkable  energy,  deep  piety,  and  ardently  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  ever  manifested, 
even  to  her  dying  day,  the  warmest  interest  in  its 
welfare. 

In  the  years  from  1786  to  1793  several  pious  fami- 
lies settled  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Rev.  Ira  Con- 
dit  visited  them  occasionally,  as  a  missionary,  and  on 
the  30th  day  of  June,  1793,  organized  the  first  Pres- 
byterian church  in  the  whole  valley  drained  by  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  a  log  school-house  which  stood  very  near  the 
place  where  this  church  now  .stands.     The  organiza- 
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tion  consisted  of  thirteen  members,  whose  names  are 
as  follows  :  Uriah  Terry,  Lueretia  York,  Justus  Gay- 
lord,  Jr.  and  Lueretia,  his  wife,  Zachariah  Price  and 
Ruth,  his  wife,  Mary  Lewis,  Abigail  Wells,  Sarah 
Rockwell,  Anna  Camp,  James  Lake,  Tliomas  Oviatt, 
and  Hannah  Bcckwith.  Uriah  Terry  was  at  the 
same  time  ordained  and  installed  Knling  Elder. 

In  1795  the  Rev.  Daniel  Thatcher  visited  the 
church,  and  the  record  shows  that  they  contributed 
for  him  |4.fl6,  an  amount  which,  though  small  in 
itself,  was  large  when  we  take  into  the  account  the 
meansof  its  members,  and  the  small  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  among  them.  Isolated  by  many  miles 
of  dense  forests  from  older  settlements,  with  but  few 
implements  of  agriculture,  living  in  log  liouses  in  an 
uncleared  country,  none  being  able  to  cultivate  but  a 
/•few  acres  of  land,  and  having  but  j  ust  enough  jjro- 
visions  to  subsist  on,  the  only  wonder  is  how  they 
could  have  given  so  much.  At  this  time  the  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  old  school-house  where  the 
church  was  organized,  and  though  several  of  the 
members  lived  some  miles  distiint,  with  only  foot- 
paths through  the  woods  to  their  dwellings,  none 
having  wagons  aud  but  few  having  horses,  yet  it  was 
seldom  that  one  was  absent  from  the  apijointed  place 
of  worship. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1809,  the  Re\-.  Manassah 
Miner  York  commenced  his  labors  at  ^Vyalusing,  and 
Avas  ordained  in  the  October  following  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
Moyt  and  Benedict.  Mr.  York  was  abundant  in 
labors,  and  as  the  fruit  of  his  toil  many  were  added 
to  the  church. 

Mr.  York  being  an  ardent  admirer  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, .the  church  was  induced  to  a,ssume  that 
tbrm  of  church  government.  This  change  was  made 
the  more  easily  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  settlers 
here  were  from  Connecticut,  holding  their  land  under 
Connecticut  titles,  were  in  frequent  correspondence 
with  their  friends  at  home,  and  were  by  education 
familiar  with  Congregational  usage.  Tlien  there 
were  no  Presbyterian  churches  near  with  which  this 
could  affiliate;  also  the  Congregational  churches  of 
that  day  usually  adhered  strictly  to  the  Westminster 
Standards.  In  fact,  this  church  always  maintained 
its  adherence  to  those  Standards  firm  unto  the  end. 

Accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1H09,  the 
church  assumed  the  Congregational  form  of  govern- 
ment. At  this  meeting  Mr.  York  was  called  to  be 
pastor  of  the  church  aud  was  ordained  and  settled 
the  27th  of  October  following,  and  in  1811,  the 
church  having  adopted  the  constitution  of  the 
Luzerne  Association,  became  a  part  of  that  body. 
During  the  nine  years  which  Mr.  York  remained 
with  the  church  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  large  measure 
of  prosperity,  and  every  year  witnessed  additions  to 
its  membership.  After  Mr.  York  left,  there  wirs  no 
stated  preaching  for  several  3'ears.  Rev.  Salmon 
King  and  Ebenezer  Kingsbury  were  occasionally 
present   aud   administered  the  .sacrament.     In   1826 


the  church  was  visited  by  a  committee  of  Presbytery, 
and  initiatory  steps  were  taken  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  church  becoming  Presbyterian  again. 
As  the  valley  of  the  Wyaliising  became  more  thickly 
settled,  the  meetings  were  most  frequently  held  in 
the  school-house  at  Merryall.  As  this  became  too 
strait  for  the  increasing  congregations  which  assem- 
bled there  (for  in  those  days  they  came  from  Stevens- 
ville,  Wyalusing  and  Terrytown),  the  question  of 
having  a  more  suitable  house  of  worship  had  been 
frequently  discussed,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  exer- 
tion a  subscription  sufficient  to  warrant  the  under- 
taking was  raised,  and  Mr.  Justus  Lewis  agreed  to 
build  the  house,  which  was  commenced  in  1828  and 
dedicated  nearly  three  years  afterward.  As  showing 
something  of  the  dilfieulty  with  which  such  an 
undertaking  was  carried  on  in  those  days,  Jlr.  Lewis 
says  that  on  that  sub.seription  he  did  not  receive  one 
dollar  in  money,  but  took  grain,  produce,  lumber, 
or  whatever  the  people  could  spare,  to  the  amount 
which  had  been  subscribed.  In  1830  Rev.  Simeon 
R.  Jones  commenced  preaching  for  the  church  and 
continued  for  nearly  two  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  very  kind-hearted  man  and  a  fluent  preacher. 

In  1831  (March  31st),  the  church  having  had 
under  consideration  for  some  time  the  subject  of 
changing  its  ecclesiastical  connection,  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution : — 

"Rcxolpcd,  That  we  unitedly  agree  to  become  a 
Presbyterian  church." 

This  resolution  was  signed  by  twenty-six  persons 
— just  double  the  original  number  with  which  the 
church  was  first  organized,  although  nearly  one 
hundred  had  been  added  to  the  church  on  profession 
and  several  by  letter.  Of  these  some  had  died,  two 
or  three  had  been  excommunicated,  some  had  moved 
out  of  the  county,  and  others  had  been  dismissed  to 
form  adjacent  churches.  On  the  7th  of  April  the 
church  called  Jlr.  George  Printz  to  the  pastoiate,  and 
on  the  2Sth  of  June  following,  the  Presbytery  of  Sus- 
quehanna met  with  the  church.  This  is  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Presbytery  at  Wyalusing  of  which  there  is  any 
record.  At  this  meeting  Aden  Stevens,  John  Taylor, 
William  Bradshaw,  Hiram  Stevens  and  Chester  Wells 
were  ordained  ruling  elders.  Mr.  Printz  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Wya- 
lusing aud  Braintrim,  serving  the  latter  church  one- 
fourth  of  the  time,  and  the  recently  conipleted  church 
edifice  at  Merryall  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God.  Thus  Presbyterianism  was  again  estab- 
lished in  this  valley,  and  the  church,  entering  its  new 
house,  under  the  stated  services  of  its  jjastor  enjoyed 
several  years  of  uninterrupted  prosijerity  and  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  influence.  The  Session  of 
the  church  at  once  commenced  making  regular  con. 
tributions  to  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  Church, 
which  have  been  continued  to  the  present. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1843,  the  congregation 
invited  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Colt  to  become  their  pastor. 
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^vlli^•U  invitiitiou  he  accepted  and  coiniuenced  liis 
lal)ors  with  the  church  the  hcginning  of  the  next 
year.  In  the  early  part  of  Jlr.  Colt's  pastorate,  cou- 
siderahle  religious  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
congregation,  and  at  the  communion,  April  7th,  18-14, 
eighteen  persons  -were  added  to  the  church.  During 
this  year  the  jrarsonage  for  the  church  was  com- 
menced at  Jlerrj'all,  and  after  much  exertion,  was 
completed,  at  an  exjiense  of  §850.  Sir.  Colt  served 
the  church  acceptably  for  about  ten  years,  when,  at 
the  request  of  Prcsl)}'tery,  he  resigned  the  pastorate 
to  take  charge  of  the  Susquehanna  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, an  Institution  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterj', 
and  which  was  erected  mainly  through  Mr.  Colt's 
efforts.  At  this  time  the  members  of  the  church 
were  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and 
it  was  Jlr.  Colt's  policy  to  gather  them  together  in 
their  several  neighborhoods  for  religious  worship, 
prei)aratory  for  separate  church  organizations.  In 
this  way  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  churches 
of  llerrick,  Stevens\ille,  Meshoppen,  Rush  and  Wya- 
lusing  Second,  which  were  organized  about  the  time 
or  .soon  after  Mr.  Colt  left  Wyalnsing. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  18.54,  a  committee  of 
Presbytery,  raised  in  answer  to  a  i>etitiou  of  several 
members  of  the  old  church  and  .some  others,  met  in 
the  school-house  near  by  this  sjjot  and  organized  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  "Wyalnsing.  Thus 
this  town  became  the  birth-place  of  two  Presbyterian 
churches,  which  have  exercised  a  marked  influence 
on  the  religious  interests  of  the  people  of  this  valley. 
The  Second  Church  was  con.stituted  with  the  follow- 
ing named  persons:  John  R.  AVelles,  Mary  A.  Welles, 
Ellen  J.  Welles,  William  H.  Welles,  Deborah  A.  Stal- 
ford,  A.  F.  Eastman,  H.  S.  Clark,  Henry  tiaylord, 
Jlartha  Gaylord,  Lorinda  H.  Gaylord,  Gustavus  A. 
Gaylord,  Urania  Stalfonl,  Joel  Stalford,  Nathan  Stal- 
ford,  Eydia  Stalford,  JIary  E.  Ingham,  Deborah  E. 
Ingham,  Moses  Eileuberger  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
James  Gamble  and  his  wife  Isabel,  William  Gamble 
and  his  wife  Irene,  and  Elizabeth  Gamble,  N.  N. 
Gamble,  Abigail  T.  Gamble,  .tnd  Deborah  H.  Gamble, 
in  all  twenty-seven  persons.  John  E.  Welles,  Henry 
Gaylord  and  William  Gamble  were  ordained  elders, 
and  Rev.  John  White  was  the  stated  supply  of  the 
church  until  the  Spring  of  13.")7.  During  Jlr.  White's 
stay  here  nine  persons  were  added  to  the  church,  most 
of  them  1\y  letter  from  other  churches.  The  erection 
of  this  building  w.as  commenced  before  the  church 
was  organized,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God  the  next  year. 

In  January,  18.38,  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Ewing  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church,  and  continued  in  this 
relation  until  August  .'?lst,  18C1.  On  the  first  S.ab- 
bath  in  September  of  the  .same  year  the  present  pas- 
tor. Rev.  Da^■id  Craft,  began  iireacliiug  in  the  church 
on  Sabbath  morning,  and  .at  Fairbanks,  Terrj-town 
and  Sugar  Run  on  alternate  .Sabbath  afternoons.  On 
<)etol)or  11th,  18(!:?,  the  members  residing  on  the  other 


side  of  the  river,  eleven  in  number,  were  dismissed 
to  form  the  Church  of  Terrytown,  which  was  organ- 
ized by  a  committee  of  Presbytery  on  the  l.">th  of  the 
same  month.  On  the  l(5th  of  January,  18IJG,  the  con- 
gregation, in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Terry- 
town,  called  their  stated  supply  to  become  their  p;is- 
tor,  and  he  was  installed  by  a  committee  of  Presby- 
tery over  this  church,  the  28th  of  February  following, 
and  the  next  evening  installed  pastor  of  the  Terry- 
town  Church.  The  Terrytown  Church  requiring  his 
services  every  Sabbath  afternoon  compelled  the  aban- 
donment of  the  station  at  Fairbanks.  The  churches 
of  Wyalnsing  and  Terrytown  shared  in  the  revival 
with  which  the  churches  of  the  Presb3'tery  were 
visited  in  the  Winter  of  1866.  And  in  the  Winter  of 
1869  that  comraimity  enjoyed  another  season  of  deep 
religious  interest. 

■Wyche,  Rev.  Robert  P.,  was  the  son  of  slave 
parents,  Norwick  Wyche  and  I^ucinda  (Bridgers) 
W3'che.  He  was  born  in  Granville  county,  N.  C, 
July  13th,  18.30.  For  five  years  he  worked  on  .a  form, 
but  at  theageof  fifteen  he  learned  his  father's  trade, 
that  of  a  carpenter,  and  for  four  years  he  pursued 
this  employment.  Having  learned  to  spell  and  read 
at  a  night-school,  he  became  anxious  for  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, but  knew  not  how  this  w;is  to  be  obtained. 
Fin.ally,  in  1><70,  when  he  w:is  twenty  years  old,  the 
way  was  opened  for  him  to  follow  out  the  desire  of  his 
heart,  and  he  entered  BidiUe  Institute,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  Here  his  upright  character  and  industry  soon 
won  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  teachers, 
and  wlien  his  scanty  means  gave  out  they  procured 
for  him  a  scholarship.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Brown,  of  New 
York  city,  was  the  kind  donor  of  this  scholarship, 
which  was  continued  through  his  entire  normal  and 
collegiate  course.  He  aided  himself  by  teaching 
during  his  vacations. 

In  1877  he  was  graduated  from  Biddle  University, 
and  in  the  Autumn  of  the  same  year  wjis  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  Catawba  Presbytery,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry.  After  two  years  spent  in  study- 
ing theology  at  Biddle,  his  health  having  become 
somewhat  imijaired,  he  was  advised  to  lay  aside 
these  studies  for  a  time,  and  accordingly  accei^ted  a 
position  as  teacher  in  the  Jit.  Tabor  gr.aded  school, 
Columbus,  Tenn.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Presby- 
tery called  him  to  supply  the  Charlotte  Church, 
and  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  He 
pursrred  his  theologiciil  cour.se  while  supplying  the 
church  as  a  licentiate.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Theological  Department  of  Biddle  University  iu 
1881,  and  w;is  ordained  iu  the  Autumn  of  the  same 
year  as  an  evangelist.  In  this  work  he  is  still 
engaged. 

A  man  of  sterling  worth,  characterized  by  modesty 
and  good  .j  udgment,  faithfulness  to  duty  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  he  is  doing  an  excellent  work  for 
his  race  by  helping  on,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
their  moral  improvement  and  elevation. 
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"Wylie,  Rev.  A.  McElroy,  -was  horn  in  Blooni- 
ingtou,  Id(1.,  December  I'Jtli,  ls3;j,  anil  was  graduated 
at  the  State  University,  of  wliioh  his  fatlier  Wiia  tlien 
President,  in  tlie  chiss of  185-3,  after  ivhiih  he  taught 
the  classics  privately  for  three  years  in  I'liiladelphia. 
He  isahrotherof  Judge  Wylie,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Wylie,  who 
became  President  of  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in 
1812,  suhscquently  was  President  of  Jeliersou  Col- 
lege, of  the  same  State,  and  died  at  the  head  of  the 
Indiana  State  University.  From  his  father  he  has 
that  sterling  Seotch-Irish  blood  which  is  so  famous 
for  manliness,  truthfulness,  gi'it  and  tenacity.  Mr. 
Wylie  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  Epis- 
copal Seminary  of  Virginia,  where  his  devotion 
tostudj',  and  his  ability  as  a  thinker  and  writer 
placed  him  in  the  fii'st  rank  of  the  institution.  After 
a.  service  of  twelve  years  in  the  Episcopal  ministry, 
he  entered  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  his 
forefathers  had  belonged,  at  the  time  of  the  reunion 
of  the  old  and  new  school  branches  in  18T0.  For  a 
year  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  for  the  press, 
and  in  this  work  displaj-ed  remarkable  versatility 
of  talent  as  well  as  vast  general  information,  and 
achieved  marked  success.  Preferring  pastoral  work, 
he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Nj'ack,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L. 
Patton.  Some  time  since  he  resigned  this  charge, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Newtown,  Bucks 
county.  Pa.,  which  relation  still  continues.  Blr. 
Wj'lie's  strong  points  are  intense  love  of  truth,  origin- 
ality of  thouglit,  keen,  independent  research,  and  a 
disposition  to  get  at  the  foundation  of  tilings.  His 
style  is  clear  and  simple,  and  yet  picturesque.  He 
defines,  expounds  and  elucidates  truth,  and  teaches 
rather  than  arouses,  and  thrills  by  eloquence  and 
oratory.  Firmness  ot  will,  singleness  of  purpose, 
disinterested,  unselfish.  Laborious  and  energetic  de- 
votion to  study  and  work  have  ever  characterized 
him. 

■Wylie,  Rev.  John,  the  son  of  Rev.  .Tames  and 
Susan  JIcF.  Wylie,  was  born  in  Stillwater,  N.  Y., 
October  2d,  1842.  He  graduated,  with  honor,  in  1861, 
at  New  Jersey  College,  and  studied  theology  at 
Princeton.  In  the  vacation  of  his  second  year  at  the 
Seminary,  he  was  employed  by  the  Mission  Board  of 
the  Canadian  Presbj-terian  Church,  at  Silver  Hill, 
Canada  West,  and  his  sojourn  and  labors  there  were 
signally  blessed  to  the  people  of  his  care.  He  was 
licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Presb3'tcry,  and  ordained 
by  it,  at  the  same  time  with  his  brothers,  Richard 
and  James  S.,  April  23d,  1SG4.  For  a  year  he  was 
stated  supply  of  tlie  Witherspoon  Presbyterian 
Church,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  an  organization  of  colored 
people.  He  then  settled  at  Eugene  city,  Oregon,  as 
pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place,  where  he  was  emi- 
nently successful.  His  missionary  spirit  led  him  to 
forego  very  tempting  offers  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in 
California,  and  carried  him  far  away  to  the  frontier, 


where,  after  nobly  contending  for  the  faith,  while  he 
w;x3  able,  literally  being  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  he  laid  his  armor  aside  and  entered  into  rest, 
January  27th,  1866.  His  grateful  people  have  erected 
over  his  grave  a  suitable  monument. 

"Wylie,  William,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Washington 
count}'.  Pa.,  July  10th,  1776.  He  attended  the  school 
taught  by  Rev.  T.  Dod,  in  Washington,  Pa.,  and  con- 
tinued after  the  school  was  removed  to  Canonsburg, 
Pa.,  where,  under  the  control  of  Jlr.  David  Johnston, 
he  pursued  his  classical  studies  successfully.  Emigrat- 
ing to  Kentucky,  he  studied  theology  there, supporting 
himself  by  teaching,  and  was  in  due  time  licensed  by 
West  Lexington  Prcsbj'^ery.  March  5th,  1802,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  Upper  and  Lower  Sandy  and 
Fairfield  churches,  at  that  time  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Ohio.  February  6th,  180.5,  he  joined  the  Presbytery 
of  Redstone,  and  was  shortly  after  irtstalled  pastor 
of  Rehoboth  and  Round  Hill  churches,  remaining  in 
this  connection  until  1810,  when  he  removed  to 
Uniontowu,  Pa.  During  his  residence  here  he 
preached  in  the  court-house  and  in  the  orchards  and 
groves  in  the  vicinity,  and  thus  worked  faithfully 
and  zealously  until,  when  he  left,  there  were  the 
elements  out  of  which  there  was  shortly  gathered  a 
vigorous  and  growing  church,  with  a  hou.se  of  wor- 
ship and  a  strong  Presbyterian  influence  pervading 
the  whole  community.  In  1823  he  removed  to 
Wheeling,  Va.,  and  labored  as  stated  supply  for  the 
Wheeling  and  West  Liberty  churches  until  18.32. 

Dr.  Wylie's  tall  stature,  his  peculiarly  solemn  and 
expressive  features  and  tones  of  voice,  mingled  with 
great  personal  dignity,  gave  him  unwonted  power  aa 
a  preacher.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  kind  and  sympac 
thizing.  He  died  in  "WTieeling,  Va.,  on  Sabbath 
morning,  the  9th  of  May,  1853,  aged  eighty-two 
years.  He  had  continued  actively  engaged  in  the 
ministry  until  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year,  when 
he  sustained  serious  injury  from  a  fall,  by  which  he 
was  ever  after  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs;  yet 
he  so  much  loved  the  preaching  of  the  everlasting 
gospel  that  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  at  various 
times  carried  to  the  house  of  God,  and  addressed  pro- 
foundly interested  and  admiring  congregations  from 
his  arm  chair,  with  an  ability  and  unction  not  much 
below  his  former  years.  During  his  protracted  and 
lingering  season  of  confinement  and  sufi'ering  his 
spiritual  enjoyments  were  of  a  high  order,  and  could 
not  fail  to  commend  the  gospel  to  all  who  visited 
him.  The  last  period  of  his  ministry,  including  some 
twenty  or  more  years,  was  spent  in  pastoral  counec- 
tion  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  Newark, 
Ohio,  and  thither  his  body  was  removed,  to  repo.se 
aurong  those  whom  he  had  long  loved  and  faithfully 
served  in  the  gospel. 

Wynkoop,  Rev.  Stephen  Rose,  son  of  David 
and  Ann  (McXair)  AVynkoop,  was  born  at  Nortli- 
ampton,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  November  24th,  1806. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College,  X.  V..  with  lunior. 
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in  tbe  cla-ss  of  1829.  After  leaving  college  he  was 
engaged  in  teacbiug,  first  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
afteivvaid  in  Steubenville,  Ohio.  In  1833  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board  to  proceed  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  with  his 
friend  and  classmate,  Rev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  for 
purposes  of  missionary  exploration.  They  sailed 
from  Baltimore,  November  28th,  1833,  and  returned 
to  New  York,  April  13th,  1834,  having  made  careful 
examination  of  the  coast  from  Monrovia  to  Cape 
Talmas.  Their  rej)ort  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  Africa.  Mr.  Wynkoop,  how- 
ever, remained  at  home  to  prosecute  his  theological 
studies,  and,  his  health  being  considerably  impaired 
by  fever  contracted  in  Africa,  all  further  idea  of  the 
mission  was  given  up. 

After  supplying  for  some  months  the  pulpit  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church  in  Philadelphia,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  preach  in  the  First  Church  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.  After  his  ordination,  August  7th, 
1838,  he  began  his  ministry  in  Wilmington;  was 
installed  pastor,  June  22d,  1839,  and  labored  there 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  with  unwearied  diligence, 
fidelity  and  marked  success.  This  relation,  on 
account  of  impau'ed  health,  was,  to  the  deep  regret 
of  his  congregation,  dissolved  April  13th,  1858.  For 
three  years  thereafter  he  lived  in  New  Haven.  The 
years  1862-68  were  largely  spent  in  travel  at  home 
and  abroad,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  In  1869  they 
removed  their  residence  to  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  1870- 
72,  they  made  an  extensive  tour  around  the  world, 
visiting  the  missions  in  Japan  and  China,  spending 
more  than  a  year  with  their  missionary  son  in  Northern 
India,  and  returning  home  by  w.ay  of  Egj-pt  and  the 
Holy  Land. 

It  Wiis  a  great  sorrow  to  Mr.  Wynkoop  to  be  laid 
aside  from  the  more  active  duties  of  the  ministry. 
He  did  good,  however,  in  every  opportunity  that 
offered,  by  voice  and  pen.  He  was  a  man  of  wide 
sympathies,  genial  and  kindly  in  manner,  peculiarly 
attractive  to  children,  yet  grave  withal;  a  wise  coun- 
sellor, a  trusted  friend,  and  greatly  loved  by  those 
who  knew  him.     He  died,  June  8th,  1876,  bearing 


full  testimony,  to  the  last,  of  his  perfect  trust  in  the 
God  and  Saviour  he  had  served  so  long. 

"Wynkoop,  Rev.  Theodore  S.,  was  the  oldest 
child  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  R.  and  Aurclia  (Mills) 
Wynkoop,  and  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
November  22d,  1839.  He  was  received  into  the  full 
commiuiioii  of  the  church  when  fourteen  years  of 
age;  entered  Yale  College  iu  1857,  and  graduated  in 
1861,  when  he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, graduating  in  1864.  In  October,  1864,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  (0.  S.)  of  Huntington  L.  I.,  then 
just  organized.  During  his  four  years' pastorate,  the 
church  built  a  house  of  worship,  and  grew  rapidlj-, 
experiencing  a  fruitful  re\ival  of  religion.  In  the 
Theological  Seminary  Mr.  Wynkoop  had  become 
greatly  interested  in  foreign  missions,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  weekly  missionary  prayer-meet- 
ing, which  all  then  connected  with  the  Seminar}'  will 
remember;  this  interest  was  strengthened  by  subse- 
quent correspondence  with  various  missionary  friends; 
and  when,  in  1868,  the  Furrukliabad  Mission  of  North 
India  formally  called  him  to  that  field,  he  resigned 
his  pastorate  and  went  to  India,  being  appointed  to 
Allahabad,  where  he  remained  so  long  as  he  continued 
to  labor  in  India.  Besides  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
foreign  luissionary,  Mr.  Wynkoop  took  part  in  start- 
ing the  Indian  Eeanyelkal  Eeriew,  which  has  main- 
tained itself  with  success,  to  the  present  time,  as  the 
common  organ  of  all  Protestant  missionaries  in  India. 
He  also  did  excellent  service  for  several  years  as 
Secretary  of  the  North  India  Tract  Society,  in  promot- 
ing the  formation  of  a  Hindi  and  Urdu  Christian  litera- 
ture. In  1872  he  was  actively  instrumental  in  plan- 
ning and  beginning  the  Theological  Training  School 
of  the  Synod  of  India,  in  which  he  labcjred,  with  great 
diligence,  until  1876,  when  having  but  just  returned 
from  a  six  months'  furlough  in  America,  he  was 
reluctantly  compelled,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  to 
give  up  his  missionary  work  for  an  indefinite  time.  In 
1878  he  was  called  to  the  Western  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Washington  D.  C,  where  he  has  been  laboring  till 
the  present  time,  with  acceptiince  and  success. 
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Yantis,  John  Lapsley,  D.  D.,  was  born  of 
John  and  Priscilla  Yaiitis,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1804,  in  Lancaster,  G-arrard  county,  Ky.  His  father 
was  prominent  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  both  in 
Kentucky  and  Jlissouri.  The  early  education  of 
Dr.  Yantis,  though  not  thoroughly  collegiate,  was  in 
some  respects  better,  under  tbe  careful  training  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Finley.     He  was  licensed  by  Transyl- 


vania Presbytery  in  April,  1829,  and  was  ordained    removed  to  Oregon  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  Presby- 


to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry  in  1830.  His  first 
charge  was  Stanford  and  Lancaster,  Ky.  In  1833  he 
moved  to  Saline  county.  Mo.,  as  the  pioneer  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Private  and  school- 
houses  were  his  first  church  buildings.  Liberty, 
Richmond,  Dover,  Columbia,  Fulton  and  Lexington 
were  his  successive  fields.  He  established  an  im- 
portant school  at  Sweet  Springs,  in  1849.     In  1852  he 
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terianism  for  three  years.  He  was  then  called  back 
to  Missouri  to  take  charge  of  Richniond  College.  In 
18.59  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Prcsln'terian 
Church  in  Danville,  Ky.  He  moved  again  to  Mis- 
souri in  1H61,  and  after  preaching  again  to  several 
different  chiuxhes,  he  died  verj'  suddenly,  on  May 
28th,  1882. 

Dr.  Yantis'  character  was  striking  and  unique. 
With  an  originality  that  is  seldom  found,  he  threw 
out  his  great  thoughts  that  riveted  the  attention  of 
the  learned  and  unlearned.  He  wrote  some,  read 
much  and  thought  a  great  deal.  His  quickness  and 
strength  of  perception  enabled  him  to  grasp  and 
.simplify  the  most  difficult  subjects.  His  manner 
of  delivery  was  straightforward,  bold,  earnest  and 
impressive.  His  frankness  and  honesty  made  him 
respected  and  honored  by  all  good  people.  He  ab- 
horred all  "  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are 
vain."  He  had  no  patience  with  deceit  or  vanity. 
He  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  with  the  boldness 
and  strength  of  a  lion.  While  he  left  no  volume 
of  writings,  his  work  as  an  evangelist  and  minister 
has  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  thousands,  and 
he  was  not  only  a  pioneer,  but  one  of  the  fathers, 
of  Presbyterianism  in  Western  Missouri. 

Yates,  Rev.  William  Black,  son  of  Josexih 
and  Elizabeth  Ann  (Seylor)  Yates,  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  February  19th,  1809.  He  united,  on  pro- 
fession of  his  faith,  with  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  in  1829 ;  spent  a  year  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Prince  Edward, 
Virginia;  entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  18.30,  and 
remained  there  nearly  one  year;  completed  his  theo- 
logical cour.se  in  the  Columl)ia,  S.  C,  Seminary,  and 
was  graduated  thence  with  its  first  class;  was  licensed 
by  the  Charleston  Union  Presbytery,  April  3d,  1833; 
was  stated  supply  of  the  First  Church  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  during  the  absence  of  the  pastor  in  Euroiie,  in 
1833;  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  same  Pres- 
bytery, December  8th,  1835,  having  been  engaged 
for  some  months  previous  in  labor  among  the  seamen, 
to  which  his  entire  life  was  thenceforward  devoted, 
as  chaplain  and  pastor  of  the  Seamen's  Bethel  in 
Charleston.  For  this  work  he  had  special  qualifica- 
tion. His  frank,  fearless,  straightforward  character 
gave  him  instant  power  over  the  .sailors,  and  nobly 
did  he  use  it,  never  failing  to  embrace  an  opportunity 
for  their  moral  and  religious  welfare.  The  Seamen's 
Bethel  was  made  prosperous  and  floiirlshing,  and  the 
name  of  "  Parson  Yates, "  as  he  was  familiarly  and 
affectionately  called,  was  widely  known  and  honored. 
His  congregation  often  included  some  who  would  enter 
no  other  sanctuary.  The  rough  sailor  hushed  the 
words  of  prof^mity  in  his  presence,  and  blaspheming 
lips  learned  to  pray.  For  forty-six  years  he  gave  him- 
self, -srith  unwearied  diligence,  to  this  work,  until  the 
weight  of  years  and  the  pressure  of  disease  compelled 
him  to  transfer  it  to  other  and  younger  hands.  He 
died,  July  19th,  1882. 


Yeisley,  Rev.  George  C,  son  of  Jacob  and 

Elizaljcth  S.  Yeislej',  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
January  21st,  1849.  He  graduated  from  the  Balti- 
more City  College  in  1865.  Entering  tlie  Sophomore 
cla.ss  in  the  College  of  New  .Jersey  he  graduated,  with 
honor,  in  the  year  1870.  He  pursued  his  theological 
studies  in  the  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  North, 
March  26th,  1873.  Upon  leaving  the  Seminary  he 
took  charge  of  the  Presbytetian  Church  of  Eogers- 
ville,  Tenn.,  for  six  months.  Eeceiving  an  invitation 
to  become  the  assistant  of  the  Rev.  John  C.  Backus, 
D.  D. ,  of  Baltimore,  he  accepted  the  position  and 
discharged  its  duties,  with  great  acceptance,  for  two 
years.  In  November,  1875,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  installed  by  the  Presbyt«ry  of 
Columbia,  December  30th,  1875. 

Mr.  Yeislej''s  endowments  fit  him  in  a  special 
manner  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His  ability  as 
a  writer  and  speaker  was  marked  in  his  early  youth, 
and  in  college  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  orators  of 
his  class.  These  gifts  he  has  diligently  cultivated, 
making  them  instrumental,  through  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  up-building  of 
the  Church.  His  sermons,  clear  and  direct  in  style, 
are  earnestly  and  impressively  delivered.  He  is  a 
faithful  pastor,  winning  the  love  and  confidence  of 
his  people  by  his  sincere  and  constant  interest  in  their 
welfare.  His  administrative  ability  is  e\inced  in 
the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  Church  at  Hudson. 
During  his  pastorate  debts  of  long  standing  have  been 
removed,  and  the  church  property  has  been  exten- 
sively repaired  and  beautified.  His  brethren  in  the 
ministry  have  recognized  his  fidelity  as  a  presbyter 
by  electing  him  Jlodcrator  of  Presbytery  and  Synod, 
and  by  confiding  to  him  the  chairman.ship  of  several 
important  committees.  His  present  church  is  Mr. 
Yeisley's  first  pastoral  charge,  and  after  a  ministry, 
at  this  date,  of  more  than  eight  years,  he  remains  in 
Hudson,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people,  ;ind  his 
increasing  usefulness  in  the  community. 

Yeomans,  Ed-ward  Dorr,  D.D.,  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  W.  Yeomans,  D.  D. ,  was  born  at  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  September  27th,  1829.  In  1842  he 
finished  the  Junior  year  at  Lafayette  College,  of 
which  his  father  was  then  President,  before  he  had 
reached  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  His  father  then 
moved  to  Philadelphia  and  endeavored  to  enter  him 
for  the  Senior  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  the  rules  of  the  Institution  forbidding  the  gradu- 
ation of  one  so  young,  he  pursued  his  studies  at 
home,  under  his  father's  direction.  Subsequently  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Princeton  College.  After  studying  theology  under 
his  father's  direction,  at  Danville,  and  then  for  a  year 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland,  April 
21st,  1847,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  and  a  half 
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years.  After  his  licensure,  he  was  stated  supply  at 
New  Columbia,  Pa.,  1847-9  ;  Principal  of  the 
Academy  at  Danville,  Pa. ,  1847-50 ;  pastor  at  Warrior 
Run,  Pa.,  1854-8;  pastor  of  Fourth  Church,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  1859-63  ;  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  1863-7,  and  jjastor  of  the  Central 
Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  August '25th, 
1868. 

Dr.  Yeomans  was  an  excellent  preacher  and  a 
faithful  pastor.  His  literary  labors,  outside  of  his 
regnlar  ministerial  labor,  were  mainly  in  the  line  of 
German  translation.  He  rendered  into  English 
"  >Schafl''s  Apostolic  Church"  and  "Schafi''s  Lectures 
on  America."  He  had  superior  ability  in  this  de- 
partment of  literary  labor.  His  mental  faculties 
were  naturally  of  a  high  order,  and  they  had  been 
carefully  and  imremittingly  cultivated.  His  piety 
was  deep  and  all-controlling,  and  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful tj-pe.  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity. 
He  was  remarkably  genial,  and  was  possessed  of  the 
rare  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  every  class  of 
society  and  of  winning  the  respect  and  affection  of 
all. 

Yeomans,  John  "William,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Hinsdale,  JIass.,  .January  7th,  1800.  He  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  1824,  witli  the  second  honor 
in  his  class.  He  was  for  the  succeeding  two  years 
Tutor  in  the  College,  after  which  he  pursued  a  regu- 
lar course  of  theological  study  in  the  Seminary  at 
Andover,  Mass.  In  1828  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  North  Adams,  Mass.  In  1832  he 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Pitt^ifield,  Mass.  In  1834  he  was  called  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.  In  1841  he  ac- 
cepted the  Presidency  of  Lafaj'ette  College,  Easton. 
Pa.,  and  in  1845  he  became  pastor  of  the  Mahoning 
Church,  Danville,  Pa.,  in  which  relation  he  contin- 
ued until  his  death,  June  22d,  1863. 

Dr.  Yeomans  was  a  man  of  strong  and  original 
mind.  His  industry  was  remarkable.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  instructive,  impressive  and  often  highly  elo- 
quent. His  powers  of  observation  and  retentive 
memory  had  richly  furnished  his  mind,  and  made 
his  conversation  valuable.  He  was  tender-hearted 
and  devoted  in  his  attachments.  Above  all,  he  Wiis 
a  man  of  faith  and  prayer,  of  deep,  intelligent  and 
Scriptural  piety.  And  his  religion,  both  in  thought 
and  practice,  both  personal  and  pastoral,  was  moulded 
throughout  by  an  earnest  faith  in  the  historical 
covenant  of  grace,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 
Upon  the  doctrine  of  this  covenant  he  loved  to  study, 
to  preach  and  to  speak.  And  as  a  distinct  fruit  of 
his  faith  and  practice  in  it,  he  saw  all  his  children 
continue  steadfast  in  the  way  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  two  of  his  .sons  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Dr. 
Yeomans  was  Jloderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1860. 

Yerkes,  Stephen,  D.  D.,  was  born  June  27th, 
1817,  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.     He  graduated  at  Yale  \ 


College,  in  the  distinguished  class  of  1837,  as  one  of 
its  foremost  scholars.  Studied  theology  privately 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckin- 
ridge, while  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Baltimore.  Was  licen.sed  October  8th, 
1840.  Ordained  and  installed  j)astor  of  what  is  now 
Chestnut  Grove  Church,  Baltimore  county,  in  1843; 
and  of  Bethel  Church,  Harford  county,  in  1H48. 
While  engaged  almost  constantly  in  preaching,  cither 
as  pastor  or  stated  supply  of  various  churches  in 
Maryland  and  Kentucky,  his  great  life  work  has 
been  that  of  instruction.  He  was  Principal  of  the 
Classical  Department  of  Presbyterian  High  School  of 
Baltimore  from  1839  to  1843;  and  conducted  a  board- 
ing school  for  bo\'S  in  Baltimore  county,  1843  to  18.52. 
He  was  then  elected  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages 
in  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  where 
he  remained  until  18.57.  During  all  this  time  he 
acted  as  pastor  of  Bethel  Church,  seven  miles  from 
Lexington,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  of 
his  charge,  and  they  by  him.  In  May,  1857,  he  was 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  Lex- 
ington that  year.  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Biblical 
Literature  in  Danville  Theological  Seminary  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky.  His  Professorship  was  changed,  in  1869,  to 
that  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegetical  Theology, 
in  which  he  has  remained  ever  since,  although  during 
this  time,  under  two  temporary  suspensions  of  the 
work  of  the  Seminary,  he  occupied  for  one  year  the 
chair  of  Greek,  and  for  another  year  that  of  Jlental 
and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Centre  College  at  Danville. 

As  an  instructor  in  all  these  various  departments. 
Dr.  Yerkes  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  is 
well  known  as  a  thorough  teacher.  As  a  preacher, 
he  is  always  heard  with  pleasure  and  jjrofit,  by  those 
who  love  the  gospel  in  its  pnrity  and  simplicity. 
His  modes  of  thought  are  characterized  by  great 
exactness  and  logical  clearness,  while  his  manner  is 
that  of  one  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  full  of  his 
subject,  without  any  effort  at  mere  oratorical  effect. 
Out  of  the  pulpit  his  manner  combines  a  serious 
dignity  with  sincere  cordiality,  winning  for  him 
many  warmly  attached  friends  wherever  he  is  known. 

Young,  Rev.  G-eorge  Drummond,  son  of 
William  and  Sarah  Drummond  Young,  was  born  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  July  9th,  1804;  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1834,  and  at  Princeton  Semi- 
nary in  1837.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Wilmington,  April  11th,  1837,  and  was  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  by  the  same  Presbytery,  Oct<iber 
21st,  1837.  For  some  time  after  his  ordination  he 
preached  at  Perryville  and  Charlestown,  JId.  He 
then  set  his  face  westward,  and  preached,  as  stated 
supply,  at  Hartford,  Ohio,  from  September,  1839, 
until  1847;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Ellsworth,  Ohio,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Trumbull, 
June  1st,  1847,  and  was  relciised  from  that  charge 
June  10th,  1849;   then  at  Southiugton,  Ohio,  from 
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July  Ist,  1849,  to  June,  1854;  then  at  Augusta,  111., 
from  June  Sd,  1854,  to  1858;  and  lastly,  at  Camanche, 
Iowa,  from  May  1st,  1858,  to  1872.  After  the  latter 
date  he  resided  at  I^yons,  Iowa,  in  ill  health.  In  all 
the  rears  of  his  active  ministry  he  was  a  faithful, 
earnest  and  successful  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He 
died  January  Kith,  1880.  He  was  an  Israelite  indeed, 
in  whom  \\a.s  no  guile. 

Young-,  John  Clarke,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Greencastle,  Va.  His  father  was  an  excellent 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place. 
He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  under  the 
celebrated  Dr.  John  JIason.  His  theological  course 
was  pursued  at  Princeton.  In  the  third  year 
he  was  chosen  Tutor  in  the  college.  After  finishing 
his  studies,  and  being  licensed,  he  was  first  called  to 
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the  Church  in  Lexington.  Ky.  His  preaching  there 
made  a  jnofound  impression,  and  his  ministry  was 
successful  in  a  high  degree.  After  a  few  years,  Dr. 
Young  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Danville  Col- 
lege, where  his  life-work  was  afterward  spent.  He 
was  popular  with  the  students,  and  greatly  revered 
by  the  friends  of  the  college.  His  ministry  was 
greatly  blessed  to  the  awakening  and  conversion  of 
the  students.  He  organized  a  second  church  in 
Danville,  to  which  he  statedly  ministered  for  many 
years,  and  where  the  students  attended.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions  on  slavery  and  emanci- 
pation in  Kentucky,  and  was  the  author  of  a  report 
on  tlie  subject  in  the  Synod. 

Dr.  Young  was  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  which 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  1853,  and  presided  over  the 


deliberations  of  that  body  with  great  ability  and 
universal  acceptableness.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  marked  by  disease,  which  terminated  his  use- 
fulness in  1857.  Dr.  Young  was  an  able  and  sound 
divine,  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher,  of  a  logical 
mind  and  warm  heart.  His  loss  to  the  Church  and 
the  cause  of  learning  was  deeply  deplored,  and  his 
memory  is  fondly  cherished  by  all  who  knew  and 
loved  him. 

Young,  Loyal,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Charlemont, 
Mass.,  July  1st,  1800.  After  studying  privately, 
with  Rev.  A.sa  Brooks,  of  Virginia,  and  Rev.  A.  G. 
FairchUd,  d.d.,  of  Pennsylvania,  he  entered  Jefl'erson 
College,  and  graduated  in  1828.  He  graduated  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  in  1832;  was  licensed 
to  preach  liy  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  June  21st,  1832; 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny  (now 
Butler),  Deceml»r  4th,  1833,  and  at  the  same  time 
instilled  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Butler,  Pa.  This 
pa.storal  relation  he  sustained,  acceptably  and  usefully, 
for  nearly  thirty-five  years. 

In  1868  Dr.  Young  was  in.stalled,  November  10th, 
over  the  church  of  Buckhannon,  and  November  11th, 
over  the  Church  of  French  Creek,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  West  Virginia.  He  continued  in  the  former  of 
these  about  two  years,  and  in  the  latter  more  than 
seven  years,  when  lie  accepted  a  call  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  Here 
he  labored  five  years.  Since  retiring  from  that  field, 
he  has  labored  as  a  missionary  at  Winfield,  Point 
Pleasant  and  Pleasiint  Flats,  in  Putnam  and  iIa.son 
counties,  W.  Va.  Dr.  Young  is  a  man  of  decided 
ability,  and  lias  been  very  u.seful  in  his  long  ministry. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
and  of  three  or  four  minor  works.  He  was  the 
Principal  oftheWitherspoon  Institute,  in  Butler,  Pa., 
and  of  the  French  Creek  Institute,  in  French  Creek, 
W.  Va.  He  was  for  some  years  a  Director  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  honored 
by  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg  in  being  twice  elected  as 
their  Moderator,  and  by  the  Synod  of  Allegheny  in 
being  once  elected  theirs.  He  has  also  been  honored 
by  his  Presbyteries  in  being  .sent  bj'  them  seven  times 
as  their  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Young,  Robert,  Esq.,  ruling  elder,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  and  Anne  Young,  and  was  born 
in  JIartha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  January  3d,  1769.  He 
emigrated  to  Western  Virginia,  in  the  Fall  of  ISll. 
He  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  organization  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  French  Creek,  and, 
with  Aaron  Gould,  its  first  ruling  elder.  He  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  many  years,  of  Lewis  and 
afterward  of  Upshur  county.  He  visited,  two  or 
three  times,  all  the  families  of  Lewis  county,  Va., 
while  assessing  the  property,  and,  in  behalf  of  the 
AmeriKin  Bible  Society,  supplied  with  the  Bible  all 
that  were  destitute.  All  his  children  arriving  at 
maturity,  eight  in  number,  united  with  the  Church 
of  French  Creek.     One  of  his  sons,  Rev.  Loval  Young, 
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D.  D.,  and  two  of  liis  grandsons,  are  Presbyterian 
ministers;  three  of  his  sous  and  six  of  his  grandsons 
became  ruling  elders ;  and  four  of  his  posterity  became 
ministers  of  other  evangelical  churches.  His  influence 
I'or  good  was  great. 

Young,  Rev.  Samuel  Hall,  is  the  sixtli  sou 
of  Kcv.  Loyal  Young,  i).  v.,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  P. 
Young  (Jolni.ston).  He  was  born  at  Butler,  Pa., 
Septeuilier  Irith,  1847.  Having  acquired  a  good 
classical  education  at  the  AVithcrspoon  Institute,  of 
Butler,  he  went  to  Michigan  with  the  view  of  study- 
ing hiw  under  his  brother,  Watson  J.  Young,  Esq., 
of  Benzonia,  in  that  State.  At  a  revival  in  that 
place  in  tlie  Winter  of  1867-8,  he  was  one  of  the 
converts,  and  immediately  dedicated  himself  to  tlie 
gospel  ministry.  After  furtlier  study  and  teaching, 
he  entered  the  Junior  class  of  tlie  Univei'sity  of 
Wooster,  Ohio,  wliere  he  was  gradnated,  June  30th, 
1875.  He  studied  theology  one  year  at  Princeton 
and  two  years  at  Allegheny.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  go.spel  by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery, 
May  5th,  1878,  as  an  evangelist  to  Alaska.  In  the 
June  following  he  went  to  Fort  Wrangle  as  a  Home 
Missionary,  where  he  organized  the  first  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Alaska.  Great  success  has  crowned 
his  labors  there  among  the  Stickeen  Indians,  he 
having  been  preceded  there  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  McFar- 
land,  whose  pioneer  work  as  a  teacher  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  married 
Miss  Fannie  E.  Kellogg,  who  also  preceded  him 
as  a  teacher  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  ami  who  has  organ- 
ized an  Industrial  School  for  Indian  boys  at  Fort 
Wrangle. 

Young,  ■William  C,  D.  D.,  was  born  April 
23d,  1813,  in  Dauville,  Ky.     His  parents  were  the 


Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  and  Cornelia  Crittenden  Young, 
He  took  both  his  collegiate  and  theological  course  of 
education  at  Danville,  the  former  at  Centre  College, 
of  which  his  father  was  then  President,  the  latter  at 
Danville  Seminary.  He  graduated  from  college  in 
the  Class  of  '59,  and  spent  the  following  year  in 
teaching  in  the  Classical  High  School  in  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.  After  two  years  spent  in  general 
reading  and  traveling,  he  entered  the  Seminary  in 
1863,  and  before  graduation,  in  1866,  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Covington,  Ky., 
where  he  remained  till  1870,  spending  seven  months 
of  that  year  in  Europe  and  Palestine.  He  moved  to 
Madison,  Ind.,  in  the  Fall  of  1870,  where  he  spent 
nearly  two  years  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  1873  he  accepted  a  call  to  Fullerton 
Avenue  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  remained 
until  the  Sjiring  of  1878,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  State,  and  has  since  resided,  having  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Dr.  Young  has  been  greatly  blessed  in  his 
labors  in  all  the  fields  he  has  been  called  to  occuiiy. 
He  .justly  stands  high  as  a  preacher,  being  able, 
earnest,  instructive  and  impressive.  As  a  pastor,  his 
course  is  marked  with  fidelity,  and  as  a  presbyter  he 
is  true  to  duty,  and  wields  a  strong  influence. 

Young's,  Rev.  David,  a  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
.Tohn  Youngs,  the  first  minister  of  Sonthold,  Long 
Island,  was  born  in  that  town  in  1719,  and  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1741.  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  speaks 
very  favorably  of  his  fervency  of  spirit  and  of  his 
successful  endeavors  for  the  unconverted.  He  was 
ordained  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  October  12th, 
1743;  in  1746  joined  New  York  Presbytery,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  Suffolk  Presbytery  in  May,  1749. 
He  died,  before  May,  1752. 
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Zahnizer,  Rev.  Q-eorge  Wright,  was  born  in 
Mere;;r,  Pa.,  M.irch  19th,  1833.  He  graduated  at 
Jeffarson  College  in  1846,  and  was,  for  a  time,  Tutor 
in  the  college.  He  studied  theology  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  April  10th,  1851.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery,  September  7th, 
1853,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  congregation  of 
Conneautville,  Crawlbrd  county.  Pa.  He  was  released 
from  this  charge  on  the  13th  of  April,  1859,  and  dis- 
missed to  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place,  in  which 
relation  he  continued  until  1875.  He  has  been  stated 
supply  of  the  Second  Church  of  Mercer,  Pa. ,  since 
1875.  Mr.  Zahnizer  is  an  able  and  faithful  preacher, 
and  has  been  largely  blessed  in  his  ministry. 


Zeal.  An  earnest  temper  which  may  spring  from 
either  commendable  or  imperfect  and  evil  motives.  It 
is  often  ascribed  to  God  (2  Kings  xix,  31;  Isa.  ix,  7; 
xxxvii,  32;  Ezek.  v,  13).  And  men  are  sometimes 
commended  for  the  zeal  they  show,  when  it  is  an 
enlightened  zeal,  and  evinces  itself  in  exertions  for 
God's  glory  (Numb,  xxv,  11-13;  3  Cor.  vii,  11 ;  ix,  2). 
But  sometimes  zeal  for  God  is  assumed  as  a  cloak  for 
selfishness,  as  in  the  case  of  Jehu,  who  desired  to  gain 
the  crown  of  Israel,  but  "took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord  "  (2  Kings  x,  16,  31).  Ignorant  or 
misdirected  zeal  may  incline  men  to  persecute  the 
Church  and  true  servants  of  Christ  (Rom.  x,  2;  Phil, 
iii,  6).  Zeal,  to  be  a  Christian  grace,  must  be 
grounded  on  right  principles,  directed  to  a  right  end, 
and  must  not  be  a  transient  emotion  (Gal.  iv,  18). 
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Zenos,  Rev.  Andreas  C,  was  born  at  Constan- 
tinople, Turkey,  August  13th,  1855.  He  graduated 
at  Eobert  College,  Constantinople,  in  1872.  He  was 
teacher  for  a  time  in  the  University  of  Athens,  Greece. 
He  studied  theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  March  31st,  1880.  He  was  stated  supply 
at  Elmer,  N.  J.,  in  1830;  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Lackawanna,  September  29th,  1881,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  pastor  of  Harmony  Church,  Brandt,  Pa., 
where  he  is  acceptable  and  successful  in  his  labors. 

Zion,  Ploughed  as  a  Field.  The  prophet 
Mic.ah  predicted:  "Therefore,  shall  Zion,  for  your 
sake,  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  be- 
come heaps  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the 
high  places  of  the  forest"  (iii,  12).  How  literally 
and  strikingly  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled! 

Now,  as  soon  as  the  Roman  army  had  no  more 
people  to  slay  or  to  plunder,  because  there  remained 
none  to  be  the  objects  of  their  fury,  Caesar  gave 
orders  that  they  should  now  demolish  the  entire  city 

and  temple It  was  so  thoroughly  laid 

even  with  the  ground  by  those  that  dug  it  up  to  the 
foundation,  that  there  was  left  nothing  to  make  those 
that  came  thither  believe  it  had  ever  been  inhabited. 
— Josrphiix,  Ji'irish  War  (Lib.  vii,  e.  1,  |  1). 

After  the  final  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the 
arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian,  a  ploughshare  was  drawn 
over  the  consecrated  ground  as  a  sign  of  perpetual 
interdiction. — Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fdll,  chap.  23. 

At  the  time  when  I  visited  this  sacred  spot  (Mount 
Zion)  one  part  of  it  supported  a  crop  of  barley,  an- 
other was  undergoing  the  labor  of  the  plough. — 
Rich  a  rdsoii ,  Trarrh. 

Zion  (German)  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  at  Fosterbuxg,  Madison  county,  111.,  Octo- 


ber 12th,  1857,  by  Revs.  J.  G.  Schaible  and  H. 
Blanke,  with  twenty  members.  Up  to  the  Fall  of 
1877  the  church  was  served  by  three  ministers — H. 
Blanke,  J.  H.  Reints  and  August  Busch,  who  en- 
tered upon  their  work  in  1857,  1869  and  1873, 
respectively. 

The  first  elders  were  Fred  Wortman  and  C.  Breu- 
ken.  Afterwards  P.  A.  Scheldt,  Earnest  Wortman 
and  C.  F.  Lobbig.  In  August,  1878,  the  church 
adopted  the  time  service  method,  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  Board  to  two,  C.  Breuken  and  P.  H. 
Scheldt.  This  church  has  had  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine,  in  all,  from  the  beginning. 
Its  present  membership  is  eighty-nine.  A  house  of 
worship  was  built  soon  after  the  organization,  which 
cost  about  five  hundred  dollars.  A  parsonage  was 
erected  at  the  same  time,  at  a  cost  of  about  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the  par- 
sonage since,  so  that  the  present  value  of  the  church 
property,  including  house  of  worship,  parsonage  and 
grounds,  is  about  $1500.  Since  the  Fall  of  1877,  this 
church  was  without  a  pastor.  During  the  Spring  and 
Summer  of  1878  it  was  served  by  a  licentiate,  Albert 
F.  Beyer,  then  a  student  of  Danville  Seminary,  whom 
the  church  elected  their  pastor,  and  who  was  ordained 
over  them  May  11th,  1879,  by  a  committee  of  Alton 
Presbytery.  The  church  building  is  situated  in  T. 
6  N.,  R.  9  W.,  Sec.  14,  N.  E.  quarter  of  S.  W.  quarter 
of  the  section. 

Zively,  Rev.  John  Henry,  was  born  at  Shelby- 
ville,  Tenn. ,  October  29th,  1824.  He  studied  theology 
at  Lane  Seminary,  1844-45;  at  Union  Seminary,  New 
York,  1845-47;  and  was  ordained  April,  1848.  He 
was  stated  supply  at  Midway,  Ivy.,  1847-49;  pastor 
at  Huntsville,  Ala. ,  1349-51 ;  stated  supply  at  Austin, 
Tex.,  1851-53;  and  Evangelist,  Tex.,  1853-. 
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T   LOVE  Thy  kingdom,  Lord  I 

The  house  of  Thine  abode  ; 
The  Church  our  blest  Redeemer  saved 
With  His  O'wn  precious  blood. 

I  love  Thy  Church,  O  God  ! 

Her  walls  before  Thee  stand. 
Dear  as  the  apple  of  Thine  eye. 

And  graven  on  Thy  hand. 

If  e'er  to  bless  Thy  sons 

My  voice  or  hands  deny. 
These  hands  let  useful  skill  forsake, 

This  voice  in  silence  die. 

For  her  my  tears  shall  fall, 

For  her  my  prayers  ascend. 

To  her  my  cares  and  toils  be  given. 
Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end. 

Beyond  my  highest  joy 

I  prize  her  heavenly  ways. 

Her  sweet  communion,  solemn  vow^s. 
Her  hymns  of  love  and  praise. 

Sure  as  Thy  truth  shall  last, 

To  Zion  shall  be  given 
The  brightest  glories  earth  can  yield, 

And  brighter  bliss  of  heaven. 
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Abbey,  Rev.  Edward  ■William,  wiis  born  at 
Glenora,  N.  Y.,  March  l'2th,  1848.  He  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College  in  1871,  and  at  Lane  Seminary  in 
1874.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Vincennes  Presby- 
tery, April  28th,  1875.  He  was  pastor  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  1874-9;  at  Logansport,  18S0,  and  took 
charge  of  tlie  Chmx-h  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  at  the  close 
of  the  j'ear  1880.  He  is  an  instructive  and  imjjres- 
sive  preacher,  and  his  ministrj^  has  been  attended 
with  sncce.ss. 

Abbott,  Rev.  Pitson  Joseph,  was  born  at 
C'obleskill,  N.  Y.,  August  11th,  lSo3.  He  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  18(jl,  and  studied  theology  at 
Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Albany,  October  17th,  1866;  was  stated 
supply  at  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  1864-8;  at  Chazy,  1868-71; 
pastor  at  Jetferson,  1872^;  stated  supply  at  Canons- 
ville,  1874-5.  He  died  at  Centre  Village,  N.  Y., 
May  11th,  1875. 

Abernathey,  Rev.  John  Jefferson,  was  born 
at  Duulapsvillc,  Ind.,  September  7th,  1836.  He 
graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1860,  and  studied 
theology  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  Principal 
of  White  Water  Academy,  Md.,  1863-4.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  August  8th, 
1866;  was  stated  sujiply  at  Pennsylvania  Run,  Ky., 
1864-9;  and  Big  Bend,  1807;  teacher  at  Bell  Grove 
and  Eden  wood,  1868-71 ;  pastor-elect  at  Ridgewood, 
1869-72.  He  died  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  October 
12th,  1873. 

Abomination  of  Desolation.  This  phrase 
seems  to  be  used  (Dan.  xi,  31)  as  a  general  designa- 
tion for  whatever  denotes  the  triumph  of  idolatrous 
power  over  the  sanctuary  of  God.  Its  more  particu- 
lar reference  in  the  New  Testament  is  to  the  Roman 
armies  under  Titus  (Dan.  ix,  27;  xii,  11,  compared 
with  Matt,  xxiv,  15).  The  images  of  their  gods  and 
emperors  were  delineated  on  the  ensigns  of  the 
Romans;  and  the  ensigns  themselves,  especially  the 
eagles,  which  were  carried  at  the  heads  of  the  legions, 
were  objcets  of  worsliij);  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  style  of  Scripture,  an.  abomination.  The  horror 
with  which  the  Jews  regarded  them  sufficiently 
appears  from  two  facts  mentioned  by  Joscphus — 
Pilate's  attempt  to  put  his  troops  in  winter  quarters 
at  Jeru.salem,  and  Vitcllius'  proposing  to  march 
through  Judea  to  attack  Aretas,  king  of  Petra.  The 
people  supplicated  and  remonstrated  against  both,  on 
religious  accounts,  to  such  a  degree  that  Pilate  was 
obliged  to  remove  his  army  and  Vitellius  to  march 
his  troops  another  way.  Jerome  informs  us  that  the 
Jews  themselves  applied  Dan.  ix,  27,  to  the  Romans. 


The  apijearance  of  their  idolatrous  banners,  therefore, 
at  .Jerusalem,  was  the. prophetic  sign  that  "  the  deso- 
lation thereof  was  nigh."  The  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Mark  add  to  our  Lord's  prediction  in  a  paren- 
thesis, "  Whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand;"  hereby 
intimating  that  this  event  was  approaching,  though 
yet  future,  when  their  histories  were  published,  and 
that  the  reader  who  consulted  his  own  safety  would 
do  well  to  retire  seasonably  from  the  devoted  city 
(Matt,  xxiv,  15;  Mark  xiii,  14).  In  forty  years  from 
the  time  "  the  Messiah  was  cut  off"  by  wicked  hands 
( to  use  the  sublime  language  of  Bossuet) ,  ' '  the  Roman 
eagle  descended  and  Judea  was  no  more  !  " 

Abraham,  Rev.  Andrew,  was  born  at  Florida, 
N.  Y'.,  October  12th,  1818.  He  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1844,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
1848.  He  was  ordained  October  13th,  1848;  Foreign 
Missionary  at  Mapumulo,  South  Africa,  1849-74; 
spent  1874-5  in  the  United  States,  and  resumed  his 
missionary  work  at  Mapumulo,  in  1875. 

Absolution  signilies  acquittal.  It  is  taken  also 
from  that  act  whereby  the  priest  declares  the  sins  of 
such  as  are  penitent  remitted.  The  Romanists  hold 
absolution  a  part  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  that  of  Florence,  declare 
the  form  or  essence  of  the  sacrament  to  lie  in  the 
words  of  absolution,  "  I  absolve  thee  of  thy  sins." 
According  to  this,  no  one  can  receive  absolution 
without  the  privity,  consent  and  declaration  of  the 
priest;  except,  therefore,  the  priest  be  willing,  God 
himself  cannot  pardon  any  man.  This  is  a  doctrine 
as  blasphemous  as  it  is  ridiculous.  The  chief  pas.sage 
on  which  they  ground  their  power  of  absolution  is  that 
in  John  xx,  23:  "  Whosoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re- 
mitted unto  them,  and  whosoever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained. "  But  this  is  not  to  the  purpose;  since 
this  was  a  special  commission  to  the  apostles  them- 
selves, and  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  most 
probably  referred  to  the  power  he  gave  them  of  dis- 
cerning spirits.  By  virtue  of  this  power,  Peter  struck 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  dead,  and  Paul  struck  Elymas 
blind.  But,  supposing  the  passage  in  question  to 
apply  to  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  to  min- 
isters in  general,  it  can  only  import  that  their  office  is 
to  preach  pardon  to  the  penitent,  assuring  those  who 
believe  that  their  sins  are  forgiven  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  those  who  remain  in  unbelief 
are  in  a  .state  of  condemnation.  Any  idea  of  authority 
given  to  fallible,  uninspired  men  to  absolve  sinners, 
different  from  this,  is  unscriptural;  nor  can  we  see 
much  utility  in  the  terms  ministerial,  or  declarative 
absolution,  as  adopted  by  .some  divines,  since  absolu- 
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tion  is  wholly  the  jnerogative  of  (tocI;  and  the  terras 
above  luentioneil  may,  to  say  the  least,  have  no  good 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious. 

Acker,  Rev.  Henry  Jacob,  was  born  at  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  November  29th,  1832.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1856;  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  city,  in  1859,  and  was  ordained  June 
23d  of  that  year.  He  was  stated  supply  at  Green- 
port,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  18.59-60;  pastor  at  Amity, 
N.  Y.,  1860-63;  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Ti'act 
Society,  1865-69;  pastor  at  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y., 
1869-72;  teacher  audstated  supply  at  Braiuerd,  N.Y., 
1872-73.  He  died  at  Brainerd,  January  3d,  1874.  His 
funeral  was  at  Pleasant  Valley  Church,  in  whose 
churchyard  his  body  rests.  Mr.  Acker  was  an  en- 
thusiastic worker  in  the  service  of  his  Lord.  He 
wrought  with  all  his  might,  and  with  great  simplicity 
of  purpose.     His  death  was  peaceful  and  triumphant. 

Adams,  Rev.  Frederick  H.,  born  in  London, 
England,  June  22d,  182S.  Graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  1858,  and  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  Y.,  1861.  Was  ordained  April  25th, 
1865,  and  was  stated  supply  at  Constantia,  N.  Y., 
1861-4;  at  Marquette  (L.  S. ),  Mich.,  186.5-6;  at 
Salina,  Mich.,  1867-9;  at  Wilson,  N.  Y.,  1870-5;  and 
at  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  1875. 

Adams,  Rev.  John  Quincy,  was  born  in 
Ogden,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  August  8th,  1849. 
His  father,  a  farmer,  was  for  many  years  an  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  died  in  1869.  His 
mother  is  still  living,  to  be  a  blessing  in  the  home  and 
church  of  her  son.  He  graduated  from  Rochester 
University  in  1874,  and  from  Auburn  Theological 
.Seminary  in  1877.  He  was  st  ited  supply  and  pastor 
elect  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  till 
November,  1878.  He  was  ordained  by  Syracuse 
Presbytery  in  June,  1878,  and  was  pastor  of  the 
Walnut  Street  Church,  Evausville,  Ind.,  from  De- 
cember, 1878,  to  October,  1881,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  has  been  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Boulder,  Col.,  1831-. 
Mr.  Adams  is  a  good  preacher,  and  has  been  faithful 
and  successful  in  his  ministry. 

Adoption.  An  act  by  which  one  takes  another 
into  his  family,  owns  him  for  his  s<iu  and  appoints 
him  his  heir.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  many 
regulations  concerning  adoption.  It  does  not  appear 
that  adoption,  properly  so  called,  was  formerly  in  use 
among  the  Jews.  Moses  makes  no  mention  of  it  in 
his  laws;  and  the  case  of  Jacob's  two  grandsons 
(Gen.  xlviii,  14)  seems  rather  a  substitution. 

Adoption,  in  a  theologiciil  sense,  is  that  act  of 
God's  free  grace  by  which,  upon  our  being  justified 
by  faith  in  Christ,  we  are  received  into  the  family 
of  God,  and  entitled  to  the  inheritiince  of  heaven. 
This  appears  not  so  much  a  distinct  act  of  God,  as 
involved  in,  and  necessarily  flowing  from,  our  justi- 
fication; so  that  at  least  the  one  always  implies  the 


other.  Nor  is  there  any  good  ground  to  suppose  that 
in  the  New  Testament  the  term  adoption  is  used  witli 
any  reference  to  the  civil  practice  of  adoption  by  th<- 
Greeks,  Romans,  or  other  heathens,  and  therefore, 
it  is  not  judicious  to  illustrate  the  te.xts  in  which  tlic 
word  occurs  by  their  formalities.  The  Apostles,  in 
using  the  term,  appear  to  have  had  before  them  the 
simple  view,  that  our  sins  had  dejirived  lis  of  our 
sonship,  the  favor  of  God,  and  the  right  to  the  inher- 
itance of  eternal  life;  but  that,  upon  our  return  to 
God,  and  reconciliation  with  riim,  our  forfeited  privi- 
leges were  not  only  restored,  but  greatly  heightened, 
through  the  paternal  kindness  of  God.  They  could 
scarcely  be  forgetful  of  the  affecting  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son;  and  it  is  under  the  same  view  that  St. 
Paul  quotes  from  the  Old  Testament,  "Wherefore 
come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate, 
saith  the  Lord,  .and  toucli  not  the  unclean  thing,  and 
I  will  receive  you,  and  I  will  be  a  Father  unto  you. 
and  ye  shall  bt^  ray  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the 
Lord  Almighty." 

Adoption,  then,  is  th.at  act  by  which  we  who  were 
alienated,  and  enemies,  and  disinherited,  are  made 
the  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  his  eternal  glory.  "  If 
children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ;  "  where  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  not  in 
our  own  right,  nor  in  the  right  of  any  work  done  in 
us,  or  whicli  we  ourselves  do,  though  it  should  be  an 
evangelical  work,  that  we  become  heirs;  but  jointly 
with  Christ,  and  in  His  right. 

To  this  stiite  belong,  freedom  from  a  servile 
spirit,  for  we  are  not  servants  but  sons;  the  special 
love  and  care  of  God  our  heavenly-  Father;  a  filial 
confidence  in  Him;  free  acee-ss  to i  Him  at  .all  times 
and  in  .all  circumstances;  a  title  to  the  heavenly  in- 
heritance; and  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  or  the  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  our  adoption,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  comfort  we  can  derive  from 
those  privileges,  as  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  we 
can  know  that  they  are  ours. 

The  last  luentioned  great  privilege  of  .adoption 
merits  speci.al  attention.  It  consists  in  the  inward 
witness  or  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  son- 
ship  of  believers,  from  wliich  flows  .a  comfortable 
persuasion  or  conviction  of  our  present  acceptance 
with  God,  and  the  hope  of  our  future  and  eternal 
glory.  This  is  taught  in  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture : — 

Rom.  viii,  15,  16:  "For  ye  have  not  received  the 
spirit  of  bondage  ag.aiu  to  fear,  but  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  The  Spirit 
itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  .are  the 
children  of  God. "  In  this  passage  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
1.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  .away  "  fear,"  a  servile 
drc.ad  of  God  as  offended.  2.  That  the  "Spirit  of 
God  "  here  mentioned  is  not  the  personified  spirit  or 
genius  of  the  go.spel,  as  some  would  have  it,  but ' '  the 
Spirit  itself,"  or  Himself,  and  hence  He  is  called  in 
the  Galatians,  "  the  Spirit  of  his  Sou,"  which  cannot 
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mean  the  genius  of  the  gospel.     3.  That  He  inspires  !  we  must  believe  before  we  can  be  justified;  much  more 


a  filial  confidence  in  God,  as  our  Father,  which  is 
opposed  to  "  the  fear  "  produced  by  the  "  spirit  of 
bondage."  4.  That  He  excites  this  filial  confidence, 
and  enables  \is  to  call  God  o>ir  Father,  by  witnessing, 
bearing  testimony  with  our  .spirit,  '"that  we  are  the 
children  of  God." 

Gal.  iv,  4-G:  ''But  when  the  fullness  of  the  time 
was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman, 
made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons; 
and  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba, 
Father."  Here  also  are  to  be  noted,  1.  The  means 
of  our  redemption  from  under  (the  curse  of)  the  law, 
the  incarnation  and  sufierings  of  Christ.  2.  That  the 
adoption  of  sons  follows  upon  our  actual  redemption 
from  that  curse,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  our  pardon. 
3.  That  upon  our  being  par(\oned,  the  ' '  Spirit  of  the 
Son"  is  "sent  forth  into  our  hearts,"  producing  the 
same  effect  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  viz.,  filial  confidence  in  God,  ''crjang, 
Abba,  Father."  To  these  texts  are  to  be  added  all 
those  passages,  so  numerous  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  exjiress  the  confidence  and  the  joy  of  Chris- 
tians; their  friendship  with  God;  their  confident 
access  to  Him  as  their  God ;  their  entire  union  and 
delightful  intercourse  \vith  Him  in  spirit. 

This  has  been  generally  termed  the  doctrine  of 
assurance,  and,  perhaps,  the  expressions  of  St.  Paul, 
"  the  full  assurance  of  faith,"  and  "the  full  assur- 
ance of  hope,"  may  warrant  the  use  of  the  word. 
But  as  there  is  a  current  and  generally  understood 
sense  of  this  terra,  implying  that  the  assurance  of 
our  present  acceptance  and  sonship  implies  an  assur- 
ance of  our  final  perseverance,  and  of  an  indefeasible 
title  to  heaven;  the  phrase,  a  comfortable  persuasion 
or  convictionof  our  justification  andadoption,  arising 
out  of  the  Spirit's  inward  and  direct  testimony,  is  to 
be  preferred. 

There  is,  also,  another  reason  for  the  sparing  and 
cautious  use  of  the  term  assurance,  which  is,  that  it 
seems  to  imply,  though  not  neces.sarily,  the  absence 
of  all  doubt,  and  shuts  out  all  those  lower  degrees  of 
persuasion  which  may  exist  in  the  experience  of 
Christians.  For  our  faith  may  not  at  first,  or  at  all 
times,  be  equally  strong,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  may  have  its  degrees  of  clearness.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fullness  of  this  attainment  is  to  be  pressed 
upon  every  one  :  "Let  us  draw  near, ' '  says  St.  Paul 
to  all  Christians,  "  with  full  assurance  of  faith." 

It  may  serve,  also,  to  remove  an  objection  some- 
times made  to  the  doctrine,  and  to  correct  an  error 
which  sometimes  pervades  the  statement  of  it,  to  ob- 
serve that  this  assurance,  persuasion  or  conviction, 
whichever  term  l)e  adopted,  is  not  of  the  es.sence  of 
justifj'ing  faith;  that  is,  justifying  faith  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  a.ssurance  that  I  am  now  forgiven,  through 
Christ.     This  would  be  obviouslv  contradictorv.     For 


before  we  can  be  assured,  in  any  degree,  that  we  are 
justified;  this  persuasion,  therefore,  follows  justifi- 
cation, and  is  one  of  its  results.  But  though  we 
must  not  only  distinguish,  but  separate,  this  persua- 
sion of  our  acceptance  I'rom  the  faith  which  justifies, 
we  must  not  separate  it,  but  only  distinguish  it,  from 
justification  itself.  With  that  come  in,  as  concomit- 
ants, adoption,  the  "  Spirit  of  adoption,"  and  regener- 
ation. 

Advent,  The  Second  (ij  ■napimaia  toS  uUio  r«8 
avfl/y(u-()(j,Matt.  xxiv,  27;  ziio  /.iipiitu,  1  Thess.  iii, 
13) ;  a  phrase  used  in  reference  to  the  revelation  of 
Christ  from  heaven,  predicted  in  the  New  Testament ; 
His  "  appearing,  the  second  time,  without  sin,  unto 
salvation."  This  stupendous  event  was  often  fore- 
told by  Christ  Himself,  aud  is  prominently  exhibited 
throughout  the  apostolic  writings.  "  The  Son  of 
Man,"  said  Jesus,  "  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father,  with  his  angels  "  (JIatt.  xvi,  27).  After  His 
ascension,  the  announcement  was  made  to  His  dis- 
ciples: "This  same  Jesus  .  .  .  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven  "  (Acts  i, 
11).  "Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds, "says  John, 
"and  every  eye  shall  see  him"  (Rev.  i,7),  "When  he 
.shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him  "  (1  John  iii,  2). 
St.  Paul  represents  Christians  as  ' '  looking ' '  and 
"waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  (1 
Cor.  i,  7).  As  to  the  time  of  His  coming,  we  find  Him 
saying  to  his  disciples:  "There  be  some  standing  here 
who  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  his  kingdom  "  (Matt,  xvi,  28).  "  Ye 
shall  not  have  gone  o\er  the  cities  of  Israel  until  the 
Son  of  Man  be  come  "  (Matt,  x,  23).  "They  .shall  see 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory.  .  .  .  This  generation  shall 
not  pass  away  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled"  (Matt. 
xxiv,  30-34).  "The  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth 
nigh"  (James  v,8).  As  to  thepM)7wseof  Hiscoming, 
we  read:  "Then  shall  he  reward  every  man  according 
to  his  works  "  (Matt,  xvi,  27).  "The Lord  himself 
shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout  .  .  .  aud 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first,"  (1  Thess.  iv,  16). 
"Hesball  judge  the  quick  aud  the  dead  at  his  appear- 
ing and  his  kingdom"  (2Tim.  iv,  1).  "  Behold,  I 
come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give 
every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be"  (Rev. 
xxii,  12). 

Various  opinions  have  prevailed  as  to  the  meaning 
of  these  and  similar  declarations,  and  as  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  accomplishment.  In  some  of 
the  apostolic  churches,  as,  for  instance,  at  Thessa- 
lonira,  there  were  some  who  regarded  the  advent  as 
imminent.  At  any  hour  Christ  might  come  !  That 
this,  however,  was  not  the  aiiostolic  belief,  is  evident 
from  2  Thess.  ii,  3,  4,  where  St.  Paul  affirms  that 
"that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling 
away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son 
of  perdition."     Events  were  thus  to  occur,  prior  to 
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the  advent,  which  rendered  its  being  so  near  as  they 
supposed  impossible. 

Among  the  early  post-apostolic  Christians,  we  find 
the  expectation  of  the  advent  becoming  blended  with 
that  of  the  millennium,  or  thousand  years  of  rest  and 
blessedness  anticipated  for  the  Church  on  the  earth. 
Persecuted  by  the  Pagan  oppressor,  it  was  a  delightful 
solace  to  believers,  in  those  dark  and  evil  days,  to 
regard  Christ  as  being  about  to  come  in  person  to 
terminate  the  sufferings  of  His  foithful  people,  and 
receive  them  to  be  partakers  of  His  glory.  Then,  at 
His  appearing,  His  enemies  should  be  overthrown.  His 
departed  saints  raised  from  their  graves  to  meet  Him, 
and  His  entire  Church  exalted  to  a  position  of  security 
and  triumph,  in  which  they  should  reign  vrith  Him 
over  the  earth  and  thus  enjoy  a  rich  pre-libatiou  of  the 
everlasting  blessedness  of  heaven.  These  expecta- 
tions, as  cherished  by  some,  were  doubtless  charac- 
terized by  Scriptural  sobriety  and  j  udiciousness ;  but, 
in  the  minds  of  others,  they  were  tinctured  with 
much  that  was  fanciful  and  extravagant,  and  that  was 
evidently  derived  rather  from  the  Jewish  synagogue 
than  from  the  school  of  the  apostles. 

After  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism, 
at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  century,  these  views 
began  to  decline.  Basking  in  the  sunshine  of  im- 
perial favor,  and  giving  law  from  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars,  the  Church  seemed  to  herself  to  have  already 
entered  on  the  millennial  rest.  The  advent,  there- 
fore, came  to  be  regarded  as  an  event  which  should 
follow,  not  precede,  the  millennium.  It  was  thus  pro- 
jected into  the  far  distant  future,  and  was  to  be  the 
prelude  to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

Some  of  the  early  Reformers,  among  whom  was 
Luther,  entertained  a  view  similar,  in  some  respects, 
to  this.  To  them,  at  that  advanced  period  of  the 
world'shistory,  it  seemed  that  the  millennium  must 
have  already  run  its  course,  and  as  if,  therefore,  the 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world  were  nigh. 
Others,  however,  recognizing  in  Papal  Rome  the 
mystic  Babylon  of  the  Apocaly])se,  and  finding  them- 
selves engaged  in  the  very  heat  of  conflict  with  It, 
and  nnable,  moreover,  to  discern,  in  the  dark  ages 
that  hud  preceded,  anything  like  the  blessed  rest  they 
auticii).ated  for  the  Church,  were  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  views  more  in  accordance  with  those  generallj' 
entertained  at  the  present  d;iy.  These  may  be 
epitomized  as  follows: — 

There  are  many  earnest  and  devout  Christians  who 
maintain  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  antici- 
pate the  advent  as  nigh,  and  to  live  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  tlie  coming  of  her  Lord.  Her  attitude,  say 
they,  should  be  that  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
apostle:  "  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  .and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ;  who  gave  himself  for  us  "  (Titus  ii,  13). 
The  command  of  Christ  to  His  disciples  is  obligatory 
on  His  people  now — Be  ye  "  like  unto  men  that  wait 
for  their  Lord  "  (Luke  xii,  ."56).     "Watch,  therefore. 


for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come" 
(Matt,  xxiv,  42).  , 

But  how,  they  a.sk,  can  the  Church  maintain  this 
attitude  of  expectation,  if  she  believes  that  a  thousand 
years  are  to  elapse  before  the  advent?  The  advent, 
therefore,  must  be  ^jrc-millennial.  Christ  will  soon 
appear  visibly  to  establish  Hiskingdom  and  introduce 
His  universal  reign.  The  Church,  with  her  present 
agencies  and  instrumentalities,  is  inadequate  to  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  Her  present  work,  there- 
fore, is,  by  the  pr&aching  of  the  gospel,  to  make  up 
the  number  of  the  elect.  These,  at  His  coming,  shall 
constitute  "the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife;"  that  "  glori- 
ous Church"  which  Christ  "shall  then  present  to  him- 
self, having  neither  spot,  nor  wrinkle,  nor  any  such 
thing."  Then  all  His  enemies  shall  be  put  under  His 
feet.  The  earth  shall  be  purified  Ijy  fire,  and  wicked- 
ness consumed  out  of  it.  Along  with  the  fullness  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  Jews  shall  be  brought  into  the 
Church  and  restored  to  their  own  land.  Then,  either 
in  the  earthly  Jerusalem  below,  or,  as  some  imagine, 
in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  visibly  manifested  above 
it,  Christ  will  reign  with  His  ri.sen  and  glorified 
saints.  Then  "all  nations  whom  he  has  made  shall 
come  and  worship  before  him,"  and  "  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  see  the  salvation  of  God." 

There  are  others  to  whom  these  anticipations, 
fascinating  as  they  are  to  many,  seem  based  on 
erroneous  interpretations  of  Scripture.  Christ's 
kingdom,  they  argue,  is  not  a  kingdom  of  the  future 
merely;  it  has  already  come.  It  began  when  He 
ascended,  and  sat  down  as  "  Lord  of  all  "  (Acts  x,  36) 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  Then  He  was 
' '  made  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church  ' '  (Eph.  i, 
22).  Christ,  therefore,  reigns  now,  and  "  must  reign 
till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet"  (1  Cor. 
XV,  25).  "All  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth"  h.aving 
been  '  'given  ' '  to  Him,  He  already  possesses  all  that  is 
requisite  for  the  fulfillment  of  His  purposes  and  the 
extension  of  His  reign,  visibly  and  manifestly, 
throughout  the  world.  His  kingdom,  which  began 
to  be  manifested  when,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
through  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  multitudes 
were  brought  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith,  will  come 
with  growing  power  and  fullness  till  it  has  come 
univer.sally,  and  the  Father's  "  will  is  done  on  earth, 
even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven." 

As  to  its  being  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  be  look- 
ing and  waiting  for  the  coming  of  her  Lord,  they 
maintain  that  several,  at  least,  of  the  passages  from 
which  this  is  inferred  have  been  misunderstood,  and 
have  reference,  not  to  that  real  and  personal  coming 
which  is  yet  future,  but  to  that  spiritual  coming,  iri 
the  exercise  of  j  udgment  on  the  Jewish  Church  and 
nation,  which  is  now  past.  They  atfirra,  moreover, 
that  even  those  who  maintain  this  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  Church,  are  themselves  unable  to  fulfill  it,  inas- 
much as,  expecting,  as  they  do,  certain  events  to  pre- 
cede the  advent,  they  must  necessarily  be  looking  out 
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rather  for  those  events  than  for  the  advent  which  is 
to  follow  thom.  For  example,  from  certain  Oltl 
Testament  prophecies,  it  is  generally  maintained  by 
them  that,  prior  to  the  advent,  the  Jews,  while  yet 
unbelieving,  will  be  restored  to  their  own  land;  that 
after  dwelling  there  for  a  season  in  peace,  and  attain- 
ing to  considerable  prosperity,  a  confederacy  of 
nations  will  be  formed  against  them;  that  they  will 
be  assailed  by  the  armies  of  Gog;  and  that,  just  in 
this  crisis  of  their  fate,  Christ  will  appear  visibly  for 
their  deliverance.  Then,  converted  to  the  faith  of 
the-  gosjiel ,  they  will  say :  ' '  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord!"  How,  then,  can  pre- 
millenarians,  entertaining  such  expectations,  be  look- 
ing daily  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  !  They  must 
necessarily  be  looking  rather  for  those  events  which 
they  believe  shall  precede  it.  But  this  is  precisely 
the  position  of  post-millenariaus,  though  the  events 
anticipated  by  them,  including,  as  they  do,  the 
millennium,  must  occupy  a  much  more  lengthened 
interval  of  time.  The  advent,  however,  say  they,  is 
an  event  of  such  surpassing  interest  and  importjince, 
that,  however  far  distant  in  the  future  it  may  be,  to 
the  eye  of  faith  it  should  ever  appear  as  nigh.  They 
insist,  moreover,  on  this,  as  inconsistent  with  a  pre- 
millennial  advent,  that  there  is  not  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament any  passage  having  undeniable  reference  to 
the  advent,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  come  for  the 
purpose  of  reigning  on  the  earth.  He  is  represented 
as  coming  to  I'aise  the  dead,  to  judge  the  world,  and 
distribute  to  men  their  final  awards;  but  never  as 
coming  to  establish  His  kingdom  or  begin  His  reign. 
Why  not?  Because,  say  they.  His  kingdom  is  already 
established  and  His  reign  already  begun.  The  advent, 
therefore,  cannot  be  pre-mUlennial.  It  must  be 
a  post-millennial  event. 

Eesembling  this  view,  though,  in  one  important 
resiject,  differing  from  it,  is  that  held  by  a  thii-d  class 
of  Christians.  Believing  that  Christ's  coming  is  to 
follow  the  millennium,  not  precede  it,  they  maintain 
that  the  character  of  this  era  has  been  altogether 
misunderstood;  that,  instead  of  being  a  period  of 
rest  and  triumph  for  the  Church,  it  is  to  be  a  period 
of  trial  and  conflict;  and  that,  if  not  already  past,  it 
is  rapidly  hastening  to  a  close.  According  to  this 
view,  the  coming  of  Christ,  with  the  end  of  all 
things,  is  drawing  nigh. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  were  we  not  to 
notice  another  view  which  has  recently  been  put 
forth  with  considerable  power,  and  is  now  finding 
acceptance  with  many.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
the  second  advent  is  past  already.  Christ  Himself 
foretold  its  nearness.  He  was  to  "come  in  his  king- 
dom ' '  before  some  of  his  disciples  ' '  t;isted  death ; ' ' 
before  they  had  "  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel;"  be- 
fore that  generation  had  "passed  away."  Christ's 
own  declarations  regarding  His  advent,  say  they, 
thus  invariably  either  affirmed  or  implied  that  it  was 
near.     They  were  fulfilled,  partly  in  His  coming,  by 


the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
to  establish  His  reign  among  men ;  and  partly  in  the 
judgments  which,  in  that  generation,  fell  on  the 
Jewish  community,  by  which  the  Mosaic  economy 
was  abolished,  and  the  age  (aiaiy)  or  "world  "  that 
then  was,  brought  to  a  final  end.  The  reference  to 
the  advent  in  the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles, "  and  iu  the 
Epistles,  they  maintain,  are  but  reproductions,  some- 
what varied,  of  Christ's  own  declarations;  while,  iu 
nearly  all  of  them,  it  is  evident,  either  from  the  lan- 
guage employed  or  the  connection  in  which  it  stands, 
that  tl*  writers  were  looking  for  the  advent  before 
the  passing  away  of  the  then  existing  generation. 
Along  with  Dr.  Owen  (see  his  sermons  on  2  Pet.  iii, 
11),  they  imagine  the  prediction  of  St.  Peter — "  the 
earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned 
up" — to  foretell,  not  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
but  the  destruction  of  Judaism,  and  the  passing  away 
of  the  heavens  and  earth  of  the  Levitical  dispensation. 
Believing  the  Apocalypse  to  have  been  written  prior 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  think  it  has 
reference  mainly  to  that  event,  and  perhaps,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  to  the  overthrow  of  pagan  Rome. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  Christ  has  already 
come.  He  is  already  seated  "on  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  and  before  him  even  now  are  gathered  all 
nations."  The  judgment  is  now  going  on;  the 
wicked  are  passing  away  "  into  everlasting  iranish- 
ment,  and  the  righteous  into  life  eternal. "  Men  be- 
come consciously  the  subjects  of  this  judgment,  as 
they  pass  from  the  sphere  of  the  visible  among  unseen 
and  everlasting  things. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  hypothesis  leads  to 
the  following  conclusions:  That  Scripture  nowhere 
foretells  the  destruction  of  our  world;  that  the  human 
race  may  be  propagated  on  this  earth  forever;  that 
if  the  advent  be  passed  already,  so  also  is  the  resur- 
rection which  was  to  precede  it,  and  which  must, 
therefore,  have  been  a  resurrection  of  souls  from 
Hades,  and  not  of  bodies  from  the  grave;  or,  if  a 
resurrection  of  bodies,  then  not  a  visible  resurrec- 
tion; and  finally,  that  the  resurrection  now  tiikes 
place  at  death,  in  the  emerging  from  the  mortal 
frame  of  a  body,  which,  invisible  to  human  eye,  is 
spiritual,  incorruptible  and  glorious. 

Many  grave  and  apparently  insujierable  objections 
to  this  hypothesis  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  reader;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  these  should  be  stated  here. — Kilto's  Diet. 

Aikman,  Robert,  D.D.,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  June  29th,  1816.  Leaving  school  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  mercantile 
affairs,  until  about  twenty-one  years  old.  Then, 
turning  toward  the  ministry,  he  prepared  for  college, 
and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  the  class  of  1843. 
After  teaching  a  year  he  entered  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  in  New  York,  completing  his  course  in 
1847,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Fourth  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York.,  on  the  9tli  of  April.     He  was 
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soon  called  to  the  charge  of  a  mission  fltlil  in  Cov- 
entry, Rhode  Ishmd,  and  was  ordained  to  tlie  gospel 
ministry  by  the  Congregational  Association  of  that 
State,  November  11th,  1847.  In  March,  1850,  he  be- 
came assistant  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  then  nnder  the  care  of  Eev.  N.  S. 
Beman,  D.  d.  Resigning  that  position  he  was  called, 
Decemljer  l?il,  1851,  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  C'luirch  of  Elizaljeth,  N.  J.,  then  be- 
ginning its  existence,  over  which,  as  its  first  pastor, 
he  was  installed,  March  1st,  1852.  After  a  pastorate 
there  of  seventeen  years  he  was  called  to  the  charge 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Madison,  N.  J. , 
and  installed  as  pastor,  June  2d,  1869.  He  con- 
tinues still  in  that  charge,  faithful  in  duty,  and 
with  the  Divine  blessing  attending  his  labors.  He 
is  an  able  preacher,  and  highly  esteemed  by  his 
brethren. 

Albigenses,  a  body  of  reformers  aliout  Toulouse, 
and  the  Albigenses  in  Languedoc,  who  sprung  up  in 
the  twelth  century,  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  opposition  to  the  Ch  urch  of  Rome.  They  were 
charged  with  many  errors  by  the  monks  of  those 
days,  but  from  these  charges  they  are  generally 
affjuitted  by  the  Protestants,  who  consider  them  only 
as  inventions  of  the  Roman  Church  to  blacken  their 
character.  The  Albigenses  grew  .so  formidable,  that 
the  Catholics  agreed  upon  a  holy  league  or  crusade 
against  them.  Pope  Innocent  III,  desirous  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  progress,  stirred  up  the  great  men  of 
the  kingdom  to  make  war  upon  them.  After  suffer- 
ing from  their  persecutors,  they  dwindled,  by  little 
and  little,  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when 
such  of  them  as  were  left  fell  in  with  the  Vaudois, 
and  conformed  to  the  doctrine  of  Zwinglius  and  the 
disciples  of  Geneva.  The  Albigenses  have  been  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  Waldenses,  from  whom 
it  is  said  they  differ  in  many  respects,  both  a.s  being 
later  far  in  point  of  time,  as  having  their  origin  in  a 
different  country,  and  as  being  charged  with  divers 
heresies,  particularly  Manicheism,  from  which  the 
Waldenses  were  exempt.      (See  Wiihlcmcs. ) 

Alexander,  Rev.  Samuel  R.,  was  a  native 
of  Bourbon  covinty,  Ky.  After  being  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel,  he  went  to  the  region  of  Vinconnes, 
Ind.,  in  1823.  The  services  of  his  installation,  in 
Vincennes,  were  held  in  the  court-house.  There  was 
then  no  Presbyterian  church  in  the  county.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Indiana  Church,  so  called  because 
there  was  then  no  other  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
territory,  perhaps  the  only  Protestant  church  of  any 
kind.  In  185-1,  after  a  pastorate  of  thirty  years,  he 
resigned  the  charge.  Subsequently,  as  health  per- 
mitted, he  labored  in  other  churches.  He  died  near 
Vincennes,  February  17th,  1884,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age.  His  interest  in  the  church  was 
steadfiist.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  on  public 
service,  frequently  assisting.  He  lived  and  died  a 
good  servant  of  the  Master. 


Allbrig-ht,  Rev.  "William  Hervey,  was  born 

in  Eliswortli,  Northainptonshire,  Kngland,  Novem- 
ber 25th,  1849,  being  the  oldest  of  the  ten  childri'U 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  AUbright.  He  united  with 
the  ' '  General ' '  Baptist  Church  of  Blisworth,  in  18G9, 
and  transferred  his  membership  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Camden,  N.  Y.,  1871,  having  come 
to  this  country  in  1870.  Pursuing  his  preparatory 
studies  in  Camden  Union  School  and  AVliitestown 
Seminary,  he  graduated  from  Hamilton  College,  in 
due  course,  187G,  and  from  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1879.  On  June  6th  of  that  year  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  which 
position  he  still  holds,  January  1st,  1884. 

Of  robust  health,  evangelical,  earnest  and  untiring 
in  pulpit  and  pastoral  work,  he  has  decided  encour- 
agement in  the  edification  of  his  church  and  the 
co-operation  of  his  i)eople. 

A  notable  and  grateful  feature  in  Jlr.  Allbright's 
experience  is  his  having,  as  neighboring  successful 
pastors  in  the  same  city,  two  of  his  theological  class- 
mates, the  Rev.  Charles  Carroll  Hemenway,  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Rev.  George 
B.  Stewart,  of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  three  accepting,  before  graduation,  the  calls  to 
their  respective  charges,  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Seminary. 

Allen,  Heman  Hojrt,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Can- 
ton, St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  October  16th,  1828. 
His  parents  were  Mai'cus  and  Lucia  Allen,  who  were 
born  and  married  near  Middlebury,  Vt.  His  grand- 
father Allen  was  a  cousin  of  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  of 
Ticonderoga  fame.  His  grandmother  Allen  was  a 
sister  of  Myron  Winslow,  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not 
the  tirst,  of  American  missionaries.  On  the  mother's 
side  he  is  a  descendant  of  Henri  Luis  Fabriijue,  one 
of  those  who  escaped  from  Lj'ons  in  the  horrors  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  On  the  father's  side,  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian;  on  the  mother's  side,  French  Hugue- 
not; it  will  be  seen  there  was  no  special  love  for 
Romanism  in  that  stock.  Dr.  Allen's  father  moved 
West  in  August,  1832,  when  the  son  was  not  quite 
four  years  old.  Though  he  was  so  young  at  the 
time,  he  distinctly  remembers  passing  Niagara  Falls. 
The  family  settled  in  Harrison  county,  Ind.,  but  in 
October,  1838,  removed  to  Breckinridge  count}',  Ky. 
Shortly  after,  the  first  and  only  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  county  was  organized  at  Cloverport.  The 
family  were  part  of  its  original  membership.  The 
father  was  elected  an  elder,  and  remained  so  until 
his  death,  in  1866. 

He  was  received  to  the  communion  of  the  church 
in  the  Spring  of  1846,  in  his  eighteenth  year.  He 
remained  on  his  father's  farm  till  his  twenty-first 
year,  when,  having  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  he 
began  the  work  of  getting  an  education,  not  having 
one  dollar  with  which  to  begin.  He  was  received 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville  in  the 
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Spring  of  1849.  He  entered  the  Freshman  class  of 
Centre  College  in  September,  18.")1,  and  graduated  in 
185o,  being  the  Valedictorian  of  the  class.  Hon. 
John  Young  IJrown,  Col.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  Gov. 
Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  Revs.  H.  M.  Scudder  and 
William  George  were  among  his  classmates.  He 
entered  Danville  Theological  Seminary  in  September, 
1855,  and  graduated  in  April,  1858,  and  was  licen-sed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  at  Cloverport,  April, 
18.58.  In  June  following  be  took  charge  of  churches 
at  Cynthiana  and  Mount  Pleasant,  Harrison  county, 
Ky.,  remaining  there  one  year.  He  was  installed 
pa.st()rof  the  Bethel  Church,  near  Lexington,  in  Sep- 
tember, 185S).  This  church  had  long  been  under  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  Robert  Jlarshall,  .so  well  known  in 
the  early  ministry  of  Kentucky.  Having  connected 
with  the  pastoral  work  that  of  teaching  a  school,  a 
severe  attack  of  throat  disease  compelled  him  to  give 
uj)  preaching  and  to  resign  his  charge,  in  April,  18G1. 
For  four  years  he  was  the  successful  Financial  Agent 
of  the  Danville  Theological  Seminary  and  Centre 
College.  In  February,  18G5,  he  resumed  ministerial 
work,  preaching  to  the  churches  at  Glasgow  and 
llunifordsville,  Ky.,  one  year.  lu  January,  1806,  he 
became  editor  of  the  Western  Preshijterian,  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky . ,  and  for  four  years,  by  his  j  udgment  and 
skill,  rendered  important  service  to  the  Church.  He 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  in  October,  1870,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  and  was  greatly  blessed  in 
his  work.  During  that  time  a  beautiful  house  of 
worship  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  over  $16,000,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  members  were  added  to  the 
church.  He  returned  to  Kentucky  in  October,  1873, 
to  be  the  pastor  of  Olivet  Church,  Shelby  county, 
which  pastorate  he  resigned,  in  September,  1877,  and 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  at  Princeton.  Failing 
health  compelled  hiin  to  relinquish  this  charge  in  the 
Spring  of  1880.  Through  his  untiring  efforts,  and  at 
much  personal  sacrifice,  the  Princeton  Collegiate 
Institute  was  founded,  under  the  care  of  the  Presby- 
tery, and  he  became  its  Principal  in  the  Fall  of  1880, 
where  he  is  still  laboring,  with  much  success.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  1870 
(Re-union)  and  1880;  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky  in  1876,  and  has  been  an  efficient  member 
of  the  Board  of  Tru.stees  of  Centre  College,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Danville  Theological  Seminary 
for  ten  years  past,  having  been  President  of  the  latter 
Board  for  .several  years. 

Dr.  Allen  loves  his  Church  and  State  and  country. 
He  is  a  staunch  believer  in  and  defender  of  the  doc- 
trines and  ijolity  of  the  Church;  preaches  with  ability 
and  excels  in  addresses,  and  as  a  debater  and  coun- 
sellor, iu  ecclesia-stieal  bodies. 

Allen,  Rev.  Perry  S.,  was  the  youngest  child 
of  Richard  B.  and  Mary  Allen,  and  was  born  in 
Salem  congregation,  Butler  county.  Pa.,  July  4th, 
1853.     His  preparatory  training  for  college  was  at 


West  Sunbury  and  Glad  Run  academies,  and  his  col- 
lege course  at  the  University  of  Wooster,  O.  He 
graduated  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  the 
youngest  member  of  his  class,  in  1877.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Butler  in 
1876,  and  the  following  summer  supplied  the  churches 
of  Cochranton  and  Milledgeville.  At  the  end  of  his 
seminary  course  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Edenburg,  Clarion  county.  Pa., 
where  lie  labored  for  about  eighteen  months.  He 
was  called  from  this  field  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  in  September,  1878,  where 
he  served  four  years,  when  he  was  called  to  Warren, 
Pa.,  where  he  still  is  the  pastor,  beloved  by  his 
people  and  successful  in  his  labor. 

Allls,  Rev.  John  M. ,  is  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
C.  and  Julia  A.  (Mather)  Allis,  and  was  born  in  Dan- 
ville, Canada,  December  15th,  1839.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  18G6,  and  at 
Union  Theological  Seminar.y,  New  York,  in  1869.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
iu  1868,  and  was  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry  \>y 
the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  in  1869. 

For  two  years  he  was  iu  charge  of  a  mission  church 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Spragne's  Church,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  He  was  then  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lansing,  Michigan. 

His  wife's  failing  health  sent  him  to  Southern 
California,  where  he  served  several  Home  Mission 
churches  in  one  charge,  from  which  work  he  was 
called  to  tlie  Larkin  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of 
San  Francisco,  C'al.,  which  he  served  nearly  five  years. 
In  1880  he  became  pivstor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lafoj'ette,  Ind.,  and  remained  until  called, 
in  1883,  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Slissions,  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  of  establishing  a  normal  school 
and  a  theological  seminary  in  connection  with  the 
mi.ssion  work  in  Valparaiso,  Chili,  S.  A.  A  man 
of  vigorous  and  cultured  intellect  and  earnest 
purpose,  he  presents  the  truth  of  the  gospel  forc- 
ibly and  faithfully;  while  iu  all  pastoral  and  gen- 
eral Christian  work  he  is  devoted,  energetic  and 
untiring. 

Analogy  of  Faith.  When  any  p.ossage  is 
explained  by  a  reference,  not  to  any  one  or  more  texts, 
but  by  a  reference  to  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture, 
it  is  then  said  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
.\NALOGY,  OB  RULE  OF  F.4ITH.  We  have  examples 
of  this  kind  of  reference  in  Gal.  v,  14,  and  again 
in  1  Cor.  xv,  3,  11,  where  the  apostle  states  the 
facts  and  doctrines  connected  with  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  then  proceeds  to  prove 
other  facts  and  doctrines  from  them. 

This  analogy  of  faith  is  called  in  the  Bible,  "  the 
Scriptures"  (1  Cor.  xv,  3,  4);  "  all  the  law,"  as  in 
Gal.  V,  14;  and  "the  mouth  of  all  the  projihets" 
(Actsiii,  18).  "Theanalogy  of  faith"  is  the  expression 
used  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Rom.  .xii,  6,  where  he 
exhorts  those  who  exj)ound  the  Scriptures  (or  pro- 
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phesy)  to  do  it  according  to  the  proportion  or  analogy, 
the  measure  or  rule  of  faith. 

The  expression,  therefore,  is  identical  with  "the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture;"  and  the  doctrine  which  is 
founded  upon  it  is  taken  from  all  the  texts  relating 
to  one  subject,  when  impartially  compared;  the 
expressions  of  each  being  restricted  by  those  of  the 
rest,  and  the  whole  explained  in  mutual  consistency. 

(1)  God  is  set  forth  in  Scripture,  for  example,  as 
a  Spirit,  omniscient,  and  holy  and  supreme.  All 
passages,  therefore,  which  seem  to  represent  Him  as 
material,  local,  limited  in  knowledge,  in  power  or 
in  righteousness,  are  to  be  interpreted  agreeably  to 
these  revealed  truths. 

(2)  If,  again,  any  expositor  were  to  explain  the 
passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  justification  by 
faith  as  if  it  freed  us  from  obligations  to  holiness, 
such  an  interpretation  must  be  rejected,  because  it 
counteracts  the  main  design  and  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

(3)  In  Prov.  xvi,  4,  it  is  said,  "The  Lord  has 
made  all  things  for  himself;  yea,  even  the  wicked  for 
the  day  of  evil."  The  idea  that  the  wicked  were 
created  that  they  might  be  condemned,  which  some 
have  founded  upon  this  passage,  is  inconsistent  with 
innumerable  parts  of  Scripture  (Psa.  cxlv,  9;  Ezek. 
xviii,  2.'5;  2  Pet.  iii,  9).  The  meaning,  therefore,  is, 
as  determined  by  the  analogy  of  faith,  that  all  evil 
shall  contribute  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  promote 
the  accomplishment  of  his  adorable  designs. 

It  is  thus  that  philosophy  interprets  natural  ap- 
pearances. When  once  a  general  law  is  established, 
particular  facts  are  placed  under  it,  and  any  appear- 
ance that  seems  contradictory  is  specially  examined; 
and  of  two  explanations  of  the  apparent  anomaly, 
that  one  is  selected  which  harmonizes  best  with  the 
general  law. 

The  use  of  the  parallel  passages  of  Scripture  in 
determining  whether  language  is  figurative  or  literal 
Is  of  great  moment.  God,  for  example,  often  repre- 
sents himself  as  giving  men  to  drink  of  a  cup  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand;  they  take  it,  and  fall  prostrate 
on  the  ground  in  fearful  intoxication.  The  figure  is 
used  with  much  brevity,  and  without  explanation, 
in  some  of  the  prophets  (Nahum  iii,  2;  Hab.  ii,  16; 
Psa.  Ixxiv,  8) .  In  Isaiah  li,  17-23,  it  is  fully  explained, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  image  becomes  clear.  The 
intoxication  is  desolation  and  helplessness,  more  than 
can  be  borne;  and  the  cup  is  the  fury  (or  righteous 
indignation)  of  Jehovah. 

In  reading  Acts  ii,  21,  we  find  it  said,  that  "  who- 
soever shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved;  "  and  the  question  may  be  asked.  What  is 
meant  by  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?  Mat- 
thew tells  us,  that  "not  every  one  that  saith  Lord  ! 
Lord  !  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  "  so 
that  the  passage  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  literal 
and  restricted  sense.  On  referring  to  Eomans  x,  11-14, 
and  1  Corinthians  i,  2,  we  find  that  this  language,  which 
is  (fuoted  from  the  projjhet  Joel,  implied  an  admis- 


sion of  the  Messiahship  of  Christ,  and  reliance  on  the 
doctrines  which  he  revealed. 

It  is  obvious  that,  while  the  figurative  meaning  of 
a  word  has  generally  some  reference  to  its  literal 
meaning,  it  must  not  be  supposed  to  include  in  the 
figurative  use  aU  that  is  included  in  the  literal; 
similitude  in  some  one  respect,  or  more,  being  sutfi- 
cient  to  justify  the  metaphor. 

Christ  calls  his  disciples  his  sheep,  and  the  points 
of  comparison  are,  clearly,  his  afliection  for  them, 
his  care  over  them,  and  their  confidence  and  attach- 
ment to  him.  Common  sense  discovers  and  limits 
the  application  of  the  terms.  Christ  himself  is 
called,  with  smaller  limits,  the  Lamb,  with  special 
relation  to  his  character  and  sacrifice.  So  sin  is 
called  in  Scripture  a  debt;  atonement,  the  payment 
of  a  debt;  pardon,  the  forgiveness  of  a  debt.  But 
we  must  not  hold  these  terms  so  rigidly  as  to  main- 
tain that,  because  Christ  died  for  man's  sin,  therefore 
all  will  be  finally  saved;  or  that,  because  he  has 
obeyed  the  law,  therefore  sinners  are  free  to  live  in 
sin.  Men  are  dead  in  sin,  but  not  so  dead  as  to  be 
free  from  the  duty  of  repentance;  nor  are  they  guilt- 
less if  they  disregard  the  Divine  call.  These  prin- 
ciples are  sufiiciently  obvious  when  applied  to 
passages  which  contain  figures  founded  upon  material 
objects.  They  are  even  more  important,  though  less 
easy,  when  applied  to  passages  which  contain  figures 
taken  from  human  nature  or  common  life.  More 
errors,  probably,  have  arisen  from  i}ushing  analogical 
expressions  to  an  extreme  than  from  any  other  single 
cause;  and  against  this  tendency  the  sober,  earnest 
student  of  the  Bible  needs  to  be  specially  upon  his 
guard. 

To  ascertain,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  any  passage 
of  Scripture,  whether  the  words  be  employed  figura- 
tively or  literally,  we  must  ask  the  following  ques- 
tions: Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms?  If  they 
have  but  one  meaning,  that  is  the  sense.  If  they 
have  several,  we  then  ask,  AVliich  of  those  meanings 
is  required  by  other  parts  of  the  sentence  ?  If  two  or 
more  meanings  remain,  then.  What  is  the  meaning 
required  by  the  context,  so  as  to  make  a  consistent 
sense  of  the  whole  ?  If,  still,  more  than  one  mean- 
ing remains,  AVhat,  then,  is  required  by  the  general 
scope?  And  if  this  question  fail  to  elicit  but  one 
reply.  What,  then,  is  required  by  other  passages  of 
Scripture?  If,  in  answer  to  all  these  questions,  it  is 
found  that  more  than  one  meaning  may  still  be  given 
to  the  passage,  then  both  interpretations  are  true; 
and  we  must  fi.x  on  the  one  which  best  fulfills  most 
of  the  conditions,  or  must  look  elsewhere  for  some 
further  guide. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that,  whether  the  lan- 
guage wo  examine  be  figurative  or  literal,  and 
whether  it  be  used  in  history  or  in  prophecy — in 
allegory  or  in  plain  discourse — these  rules  are  equally 
applicable.  There  is  not  one  rule  for  tropes,  and 
another  for  words  in  their  proper  sense;  nor  is  there 
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one  rule  for  interpreting  the  words  of  the  parables  of 
Scripture,  and  another  for  interpreting  the  words  of 
its  historical  statements.  It  is  true  that  in  history 
nr  narrative  we  expect  to  find  words  used  in  their 
literal  sense;  wliile  in  poetry  or  allegory  the  figura- 
tive may  be  expected  to  predominate.  We  apply, 
however,  the  same  rules,  needing  some,  indeed,  more 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other;  but  still  taking  the 
sense  which  the  words  express,  as  that  sense  is 
defined  and  limited  (if  it  be  so)  by  the  whole  of  the 
sentence,  by  the  context,  by  the  scope  of  the  writer, 
and  by  other  parts  of  the"  Bible. 

Anderson,  Hon.  D.  O.  The  subject  of  this 
.sketch  is  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Jackson  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Mobile,  Ala.  He  is  the  son  of 
Samuel  T.  Anderson,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Tennessee, 
and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Pulaski,  Tenn.,1816. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  same  town,  chiefly 
under  the  tuition  of  that  eminent  Christian  scholar, 
the  Rev.  William  S.  Lacy.  He  studied  law  with  the 
late  Judge  Bramlet,  of  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  in  1838.  In  the  course  of  that 
year  he  removed  to  Alabama,  and  settling  in  Demop- 
olis,  pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that 
place  until  the  year  1850,  when  he  removed  to  Mobile, 
where  he  now  resides.  In  1843  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  and  in  1844 
was  chosen  Presidential  elector  on  the  Whig  ticket. 

In  1853  Mr.  Anderson  was  elected  by  the  Legisla- 
ture Solicitor  of  the  Mobile  Circuit,  which  office  he 
filled  for  the  space  of  four  years.  It  was  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  this  office  that  his  great  abili- 
ties aa  a  lawyer  and  his  sterling  principle  as  a  man 
became  conspicuous.  In  entering  upon  the  office  he 
felt  that  he  assumed  the  obligations  of  a  sacred  trust, 
which  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart  he  strove  to  meet. 

The  result  was,  that  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  in  the  district  soon  assumed  a  higher 
tone.  The  law  became  a  terror  to  the  evil.  Those 
who  were  found  to  be  law  breakers  he  prosecuted 
with  relentless  zeal  and  consummate  skill,  regardless 
of  what  might  be  their  social  position,  or  wealth  or 
power. 

He  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  served 
from  187'2  till  1876.  He  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  his  second  term,  which  office  he  filled  with 
distinction. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Anderson  excels  in  addressing  the 
jury.  He  is  a  pleasing  and  impressive  speaker.  His 
style  is  chaste,  his  language  simple  and  select;  his 
manner  earnest  and  dignified.  His  bearing  toward 
the  Bench,  the  Bar  and  the  jury  Is  courteous  and 
frank,  commanding  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all. 
In  disposition  and  temperament  he  is  genial  and 
kind;  of  a  warm  and  generous  .sympathy;  a  sincere 
and  steadfast  friend.  From  all  exhibitions  of  envy 
or  malice  he  is  singularly  free.  His  acquaintance 
with  polite  literature  is  extensive.  Few  men,  not 
professional  theologians,  are  as  well  acquainted  with 


the  best  orthodox  exegetical  productions  of  the  day. 
Having  no  fondness  for  controversial  writings,  his 
tastes  have  led  him  to  the  higher  plane  of  experi- 
mental and  devotional  studies.  These  pursuits  have 
fitted  him  to  be  an  able  teacher  of  the  Bible  class,  a 
work  in  which  lie  takes  delight.  In  all  the  relations 
of  life  he  has  maintained  the  character  of  a  high- 
toned  Christian  gentleman;  honored  and  beloved  in 
his  famil}',  in  the  church  and  by  his  friends;  to  his 
pastor  a  prudent  counsellor,  an  appreciative  listener, 
a  liberal  supporter  and  a  sympathizing  friend. 

Anderson,  Rev.  Robert  Burton,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  Granville  county,  N.  C,  January  8th,  1833. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Kilmarnock,  Scotland, 
and  his  mother  a  daughter  of  Col.  Robert  Burton,  an 
officer  of  the  Revolution.  The  family  removed  to 
Lincoln  county,  N.  C,  during  the  childhood  of  their 
son,  who  early  attended  the  Old  Field  schools,  and 
afterward  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Caldwell 
Institute,  under  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson.  He  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1854.  In  1856 
he  professed  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  October,  1856, 
entered  Columbia  Seminary,  remaining  three  years. 
In  April,  1859,  he  was  licensed  by  Concord  Presby- 
tery, and  supplied  several  churches  until  1862.  In 
May,  1862,  he  was  ordained  by  Concord  Presbytery, 
and  insfcilled  over  Bethel  Church.  He  supplied  the 
Church  of  Concord  Town  awhile,  and  then  became 
Principal  of  the  Yorkville  Female  Institute,  in  South 
Carolina,  and  supplied  Bethesda  Church.  Declining 
a  call  to  that  church,  and  also  one  to  Holly  Springs, 
Miss.,  he  took  charge,  in  1871,  of  the  churches  of 
Morganton  and  Newton,  and  was  installed  pastor 
over  them  in  1875,  by  Concord  Presbytery,  where  he 
now  is. 

In  1881  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University. 

Dr.  Anderson  is  an  impressive  preacher,  and  his 
discourses  have  the  charm  of  freshness,  fervor  and 
felicity  of  statement.  While  he  holds  tenaciously 
the  old  evangelical  doctrines,  his  methods  of  presen- 
tation are  often  new,  original  and  striking.  No 
audience  ever  tires  under  his  discourses.  The  genial 
kindness  of  his  heart,  and  the  charm  of  his  conver- 
sation, combine  to  attach  to  him  all  who  come  within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence.  His  discretion  and 
administrative  ability  induced  his  brethren  to  elect 
him  as  Chairman  of  "  Committee  of  Oversight, ' '  whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  over  all  the  churches  of  the 
Presbytery. 

ArchaBology,  Summary  of  its  Testimonies 
to  the  Bible.  W.  R.  Cooper,  Sccrrtiiri/ of  the  Societi/ 
of  Bible  Areh^ology,  says  :  "  From  the  monuments  of 
Assyria  come  to  us  fresh  confirmations  of  the  Old 
Testament;  that  mighty  empire  has  witnessed  for  the 
truth  of  the  Bible  in  an  unexpected  manner,  and  with 
no  uncertain  voice.  From  the  ruins  of  her  ijalaces 
has  her  history  been  disinterred,  and  from  the  muti- 
lated walls  of  her  temples  have  her  theology  and 
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poetry  been  restored.  The  conquest  of  Palestine  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Sennacherib,  and  the 
cylinder  of  Tiglath-pileser  describes  his  invasion  of 
Palestine.  The  names  of  Jehu,  of  Aniaziah,  of  Ilcze- 
kiali,  of  Omri,  Ahaz  and  Uzziah,  have  been  made 
out.  The  very  clay  which  sealed  the  treaty  between 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Assyria,  with  the  impresses 
of  their  joint  seal  ujion  it,  is  preserved  in  the  Nineveh 
gallery.  The  library  of  Assurbaniijal,  in  twenty  thou- 
sand fragments,  contains,  among  other  scientific  trea^ 
tises,  such  as  astronomical  notices,  grammatical  essays, 
tables  of  verbs,  genealogies,  etc.,  an  historico-geo- 
graphical  account  of  Babylonia  and  the  surrounding 
countries.  As  far  as  these  fragments  have  been 
translated,  the  district  and  tribal  names  given  in  the 
Bible  correspond  very  closely  with  them. " — Faith  and 
Free  Tlinui/ht,  p.  23G. 

Armes,  George  "Wells,  youngest  son  of  Owamel 
and  Olive  Armes,  was  born  July  11th,  1830,  at  North 
Hadley,  Slass.  In  1834  his  parents  removed  to 
Western  Michigan,  where  their  four  sons  were 
reared  on  a  farm,  amid  the  privations  and  hardships 
of  frontier  life,  and  were  taught  to  labor  and  practice 
economy,  the  elements  of  their  future  success.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  George  was  given  his  time,  and 
having  accumulated  a  few  hundred  dollars,  emigrated 
to  California  in  1852.  He  united  with  Howard  Pres- 
byterian Church,  on  profession  of  his  faith,  March 
2:2d,  1859.  In  May,  1862,  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Sabbath  school,  and  in  1864  was  elected  an  elder 
in  that  church,  and  served  in  both  capacities  until 
his  removal  to  Oakland,  in  1865.  During  that  year 
he  was  elected  ruling  elder  and  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath  school  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Oakland;  has  held  both  positions  until  the  present 
time.  He  is  now  also  President  of  the  Alameda  and 
Contra  Costa  Bilde  Society  of  the  Alameda  county 
S.  S.  Association,  and  of  the  Oakland  Branch  of  the 
C.  L.  S.  C. ;  also  Trustee  of  the  St;ite  C.  L.  S.  C,  and 
of  the  San  Francisco  Benevolent  Association. 

"While  not  seeking  promotion,  Mr.  Armes  has  been 
unanimously  elected  to  these  and  many  other  im- 
portant positions,  and  has  so  discharged  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him  as  to  secure  most  satisfactory 
results  and  perfect  harmony  among  all  his  co-laborers. 
With  a  mind  fertile  in  expedients,  he  has  marked  exe- 
cutive ability.  He  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
always  ready  to  help  a  good  cause  at  any  expense  of 
labor  and  self-denial.  He  is  entirely  devoid  of  cant  or 
mock  dignity,  free  and  easy  in  manner,  enthusiastic, 
persistent,  hopeful  and  buoyant,  carrying  beneath  the 
silvery  tokens  of  age  a  young  heart,  as  beneath  the 
snow  on  the  roof  there  may  be  w.armth  and  good 
cheer  within.  Mr.  Armes  has  had  associated  with 
him  in  business,  through  all  these  years,  his  brother, 
Charles  William,  who  has  also  been  for  years  an  elder 
of  the  Fir.st  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oakland,  and  but 
for  his  infirmity  of  deafness,  would  be  as  noted  as  his 
lirothrr  in  all   good    enterprises,    and   is   now   held 


equally  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  church  and  the 
public. 

Atkinson,  Charles  Moody,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 
youngest  child  of  Moses  L.  and  Charlotte  D.  Atkin- 
son, was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  ITth, 
1819.  He  served  as  an  apprentice  to  the  watch- 
maker's trade  four  years;  was  prepared  for  college  by 
Rev.  John  C.  March;  graduated  at  Amherst  College, 
1844;  Principal  of  Fellenburg  Academy,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  1845;  graduated  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  1848;  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Congrega- 
tional Association  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  1848; 
ordained  at  Grenada,  Jlississipjii,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Lexington,  South,  1849;  General  Agent  and  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi, 
1852;  pastor  of  Madison  Presbyterian  Church,  Can- 
ton, Miss.,  1853-68;  evangelist  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Central  Mississipj)i  till  1874;  acting  pastor,  Durant, 
Miss.,  till  1878;  since  1878,  evangelist  of  Presbytery 
of  New  Orleans  for  the  Tiche  county.  La.,  with  the 
care  of  the  churches  at  Thibodeaux,  Morgan  City  and 
Centreville;  Moderator  of  the  "United  Synod" 
South,  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  1860,  and  of  the  Synod 
of  Mississippi,  1867.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  hira  by  King  College, 
Tennessee,  1875.  The  degree  of  A.  M.,  from  Amherst 
College,  Mass.,  1847. 

Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures.  The  term 
Seripturrs  signifies  trrifinf/.'<  in  general,  l)Ut  is  appro- 
priated to  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  also,  by  way  of 
eminency,  called  the  Bible  or  hook,  because  it  is 
incomparably  the  best  of  all  books.  The  sacred 
books  are  divided  into  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  Testament.  The  former  includes  those  books 
which  were  written  under  the  old  dispensation  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  or  prior  to  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God;  the  latter  includes  those  books  which 
were  written  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation, or  posterior  to  the  advent  of  Christ.  The 
apostle  Paul  lays  a  foundation  for  this  distinction; 
for  he  uses  the  jihrases  Old  Testament  and  New  Tes- 
tament, and  in  one  instance  designates  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets  by  the  former  title  (2  Cor. 
iii,  14).  The  word  canon  literally  signifies  a  rule, 
and  was  early  used  to  designate  the  iuspired  Scrip- 
tures, which  form  a  perfect  rule  of  foith  and  life. 

The  sacred  Scriptiu'cs  are  now  collected  into  one 
volume,  but  that  volume  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  separate  books,  written  by  ditTent  iiersons 
and  in  different  ages.  How,  then,  do  we  ascertain  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  each  of  these  books, 
and  why  do  we  receive  then^  as  canonical,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others  ?  In  determining  a  question 
of  this  kind, we  mustemploy  the  same  method  which 
we  follow  when  the  genuineness  of  any  other  book  is 
the  sabject  of  investigation.  How  do  we  know  that 
the  books  which  bear  the  names  of  Homer,  Horace, 
Tacitus  and  Livy,  were  really  comiioscd  by  them, 
butbv  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  succeeding  ages? 
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In  the  same  way  do  we  ascertain  that  the  writings  of 

the  apostles  and  evangelists  aregemiinc;  we  have  the 
testimony  of  their  contemporaries  and  immediate 
snceessors,  who  are  the  most  competent  witnesses  in 
this  case.  The  task  of  searching  the  records  of  an- 
tiquity has  been  undertaken  by  learned  men,  and 
executed  with  great  industry  and  zeal.  The  result 
of  their  inquiries  is,  that  the  books  now  included  in 
the   New  Testament  were  received  as  inspired  by 

■  the  primitive  Church,  and  numerous  passages  were 
quoted  from  them  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers; 

•  that  catalogues  of  these  books,  whicli  coincide  with 
ours,  are  inserted  in  the  works  of  diftercnt  authors 
who  flourished  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries;  and 
that  these  books  were  j)ublicly  read  in  Christian  con- 
gregations, and  were  eontinuall}'  appealed  toby  Chris- 
tian writers,  as  the  standard  of  faith,  and  the  supreme 
j  udge  of  controversies.  The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  ascertained  by  a  short  process;  we  know  that  the 
■Tews  arranged  their  sacred  books  into  three  classes, 
the  Law,  the  Proiihets  and  the  Ilagiographa,  or  holy 
writings.  Now,  our  Lord,  just  before  His  ascension, 
thus  addressed  His  disciples  :  "These  are  the  words 
which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you, 
that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the 
Psalms  concerning  me "  (Luke  xxiv,  44).  The 
Psalms  are  here  put  for  the  Hagiogi-apha,  probably 
because  they  were  the  principal  books,  or  occupied 
the  first  place  in  that  division.  Our  Lord,  by  adopt- 
ing this  common  division  of  the  sacred  books,  which 
comprehended  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  ratified  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  was  received  by 
the  Jews.  This,  however,  does  not  determine  what  par- 
ticular books  were  then  included  in  the  sacred  volume ; 
but  on  this  point  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish 
historian,  Josephus,  who  indeed  does  not  name  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  he  numbers  them, 
and  so  describes  them  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for 
any  mistake.  His  testimony  is  corroborated  by  that 
of  several  of  the  early  Christian  f;vthcrs,  who  have 
furnished  us  with  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  canon 
then  existing  was  the  same  as  that  which  we  now 
possess.  Besides,  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  known  by  the  name  of  The  Septimgint, 
was  made  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  which  are  the  .same  books  that  are 
at  present  found  in  the  Hebrew  copies.  {See  Inspira- 
tion. ) 

Avery,  Rev.  Eugene  H.,  was  born  at  Sherburne, 


Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  May  15th,  1837.  The  family 
having  removed  to  Illinois,  in  1845,  his  j'outh  was 
passed  on  a  prairie  farm.  He  gradiTatcd  at  Beloit 
College,  Wisconsin,  in  1858.  After  teaching  for  a 
year  in  a  classical  school  at  Galena,  111. ,  he  jjursued 
his  theological  course  at  Union  Seminarj-,  New  York. 
He  then  spent  a  year  in  European  travel.  He  was 
ordained  in  Ai^ril,  1863.  After  preaching  for  about 
a  year,  in  Roscoe,  111.,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbj'teriau  Church  of  AVarren,  HI.,  in  June,  1864. 
Here  he  remained  for  nearly  six  years,  and,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1870,  entered  upon  his  labors  in  Sioux  City, 
low.a.  This  was  a  rapidly  growing  frontier  city — a 
gateway  to  the  great  regions  beyond.  He  proved  to 
be  just  the  man  for  that  important  pulpit.  For  our 
Church  ia  Sioux  City,  in  northern  Iowa,  Nebraska 
and  Dakotah  he  did  a  most  valuable  and  successful 
work.  After  nearly  twelve  years  in  that  field,  and 
leaving  a  new  churcli  building  behind  him,  he  was 
reluctantly  released  by  his  congregation  and  Presby- 
tery, to  accept  a  call  to  the  Church  of  Vinton,  then, 
Ijerhaps,  the  largest  church  in  Iowa.  Here  he  still 
lives  and  labors,  with  great  acceptance  and  ever  in- 
creasing influence  in  the  community,  Presbytery  and 
State.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Coe  College,  at  Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa. 

A'wakening'  is  the  term  descriptive  of  the  be- 
ginning of  conversion  as  a  divine  work,  because  in 
Scripture  parlance  the  unreiieutantsinner  is  ' '  asleep  ' ' 
(Eph.  V,  14).  According  to  the  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  the  sinner  will  be  the  outward  form  of 
the  awakening,  either  sudden  or  slow,  vehement  or 
quiet.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  a 
genuine  Christian  life  is  quite  conceivable  without 
any  "awakening"  at  all,  for  many  grow  up  in  un- 
broken fellowship  with  God,  and  enter  into  conscious 
faith  and  love  and  joy;  not,  it  is  true,  without  con- 
viction of  their  lost  condition,  and  repentance  of 
sins,  but  without  any  percejitible  beginning  of  a 
Christian  experience.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  "  awakening  "  in  any  case  is  only  a  beginning; 
the  awakened  one  is  not  yet  converted,  regenerated, 
only  on  the  way  to  conversion;  hence  it  is  possible 
for  such  persons  to  fall  asleep  again,  as  has  frequently 
been  the  case.  This  truth  explains  the  wholesale 
falling-away  which  usually  follows  a  great  revival. 
The  machinery  of  revivals  produces  many  converts 
who  are  awakened,  but  who  never  get  any  further. 
But,  when  God  speaks,  the  soul  hears  and  obeys. 
Those  who  are  the  subjects  of  his  gr.ace,  walk  through 
life  the  exponents  of  righteousness. 
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Baldwin,  Rev.  Dwight,  M.  D.,  was  born  at 
Durham,  X.  Y.,  Septenibcr  SOth,  ITiW,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1821,  and  from  Auburn,  1829.  Ordained 
at  Utica,  by  the  Prcsliytery  of  Oneida,  October  6th, 
1830,  he  embarked  for  the  Sandwich  I.slands,  and 
was  stationed  at  Waimea,  in  Hawaii,  from  1831  to 
1836,  and  then  transferred  to  Lahaina.  A  medical 
education  materially  aided  his  missionary  work  and 
added  to  its  results.  He  corresponded  to  his  associates 
who  have  made  so  enviable  record  for  themselves, 
and  who,  besides  what  they  liave  done  for  the  people 
for  whom  they  immediately  labored,  have  so  effect- 
ively vindicated  the  cause  of  evangelizing  the  most 
hopeless  of  the  lieathen. 

Baldwin,  John  C,  was  born  in  Vermont,  but 
spent  liis  business  life  in  New  York  city,  and  on  retir- 
ing from  trade,  sought  a  quiet  home  in  Orange,  N.  J., 
managing  large  commercial  operations  with  signal 
success;  his  donations  began  with  his  profits,  kept 
pace  with  them,  and  reached  an  immense  sum.  He 
gave  $20,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  Presidency  of 
Wabash  College,  and  in  18(i7  contributed  $10,000  to 
Hamilton  College.  He  also  bequeathed  to  Middle- 
bury  College,  Williams  College,  Hamilton  College 
and  Wabash  College,  each,  over  $.30,000.  It  appear- 
ing, after  Mr.  B.aldwin's  death,  that  he  had  promised 
$15,000  to  Maryville  College,  Tenn.,  intending  to 
present  it  as  a  gift,  that  sum  was  paid  l)y  the  other 
colleges,  leaving  their  several  portions  $27, 9(50.  He 
directed  that  the  money  should  be  securely  invested, 
and  its  income  applied  towards  the  support  and  edu- 
cation of  indigent  students,  members  of  some  Chris- 
tian Church,  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  as  held  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  preference  being  given  to 
those  who  stand  highest  iu  the  grade  of  scholarship, 
and  scholar.ship  being  equal,  preference  to  be  again 
given  to  those  who  purpose  to  devote  their  lives  to 
the  gospel  ministry.  It  h.as  been  understood  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  disbursed  more  in  benevolence  during 
his  life  than  he  bequeathed  to  it  at  his  death,  and 
he  kept  up  his  gi^^ng  while  "the  la.st  enemy  "  was 
assailing  him,  and  fell  with  offerings  to  loved  friends 
and  prized  objects  in  his  hands. 

Baptism  is  a  Sacrament  of  the  New  Testament 
instituted  by  Christ.  John,  the  harbinger  of  Christ, 
was  the  first  Who  admiuistered  baiitism  by  divine 
authority.  The  Lord  ".sent  him  to  baptize  with 
water;  "  and  "  there  went  out  unto  him  all  the  land 
of  Judea,  and  they  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  all  bap- 
tized of  him  in  the  river  of  Jordan,  confessing  their 
sins"  (John  i,  33;  Mark  i,  4).  Jesus,  after  he  entered 


on  his  public  ministry,  employed  his  apostles  to  bap- 
tize those  who  came  to  him;  for  "Jesus  himself 
baptized  not,  but  his  disciples"  (,lohn  iv,  2).  The 
baptism  of  John  was  a  sign  of  faith  in  Christ  as 
.shortly  to  be  revealed ;  whereas  the  baptism  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  was  an  expression  of  faith  in  him 
as  already  come.  But  baptism  was  not  formally 
appointed  as  a  perpetual  ordinance  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church  until  after  the  resurrection  of  C'lu-ist, 
when  He  gave  the  following  commission  to  His  dis- 
ciples: "Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach,"  or  makedisei- 
j)les  of  "all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you:  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world "  (Matt,  xxviii, 
19,  20).  These  words  not  only  contain  an  exjjress 
institution  of  baptism,  but  also  a  plain  intimation  of 
the  will  of  Christ  that  this  ordinance  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  Church  in  all  succeeding  ages;  for  He 
promised  to  be  with  His  disciples  iu  excciiting  His 
Oommissiou,  not  only  to  the  end  of  that  age,  but  "to 
the  end  of  the  world. "  Baptism  has,  accordingly, 
continued  to  be  practiced  by  all  sects  of  Christians, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Quakers.  It  appears  to 
them  that,  as  it  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the 
gospel  to  be  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  the  bap- 
tism of  water  was  only  a  temporary  institution,  and 
is  now  superseded  by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  But 
it  cannot  be  (juestioned,  that  the  apostles  did  use  the 
baptism  of  water  after  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit 
hail  commenced.  The  apostle  Peter  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ 
and  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  he  actually  dis- 
pensed baptism  to  those  who  had  previously  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii,  38;  x,  47).  It  ajipears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  judgment  of  Peter  that 
the  bai^tism  of  the  Spirit  does  not  supersede  the  bap- 
tism of  water. 

now   ADJIINISTEEED. 

Ihe  administration  of  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  signi- 
fies that  we  are  baptized  by  the  authority  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  Holy  Trinity.  They  all  concurred  in 
giving  this  institution  to  tlie  Church,  as  they  all  co- 
operated in  our  salvation,  of  which  it  is  a  sign.  It  is 
a  memorial  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  in  sending  his 
Sou  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  of  the  lo\e  of  the 
Son  in  assuming  our  nature  and  djiug  for  our  sins, 
and  of  the  love  of  the  Spirit  in  coming  forth  to  purifv 
our  .souls.  The  united  wisdom,  and  power  and  grace 
of  the  subsistences  iu  the  Divine  essence  were  dis- 
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played  in  the  redemption  of  fallen  man,  and  our 

admission  to  the  new  covenant  is  their  conjunct  act. 
Again,  the  administration  of  baptism  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
signilies  that  we  are  baptized  into  the  faith  and  pro- 
fession of  the  Holy  Trinity.  We  are  bajitized  to  their 
name.  This  mysterious  doctrine  of  our  religion,  that 
tliere  are  three  Persons  in  one  undivided  essence, 
equal  in  power  and  glory,  is  explicitly  and  solemnly 
recognized:  and  it  follows,  that  whoever  alterward 
denies  this  fundamental  truth,  under  whatever  pre- 
text, whoever  ascribes  divinity  to  the  Father  alone, 
and  pronounces  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  to  be  inferior 
to  him,  renounces  the  faith  which  he  was  bound  by 
the  most  sacred  engagements  to  maintain.  But  a 
simple  acknowledgment  of  the  Trinity  does  not  fulfill 
the  design  of  our  baptism.  We  are  required  to  re- 
gard the  persons  of  the  Godhead  with  devout  affec- 
tions, corresponding  to  the  manifestations  of  them  in 
redemption;  to  look  up  with  reverence  and  love  to 
the  Father  as  our  Father;  to  feel  our  obligations  to 
the  Son,  and  to  depend  upon  hira  alone  for  pardon 
and  eternal  life ;  and  to  expect  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
those  gracious  operations  and  aids  by  which  we  shall 
be  sanctified  and  prepared  for  heaven,  and  those  con- 
solations which  will  be  a  source  of  peace  and  trans- 
cendent happiness,  amidst  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
tresses of  life. 

IMPORT    OP   BAPTISM. 

Our  Confession  of  Faith,  Chapter  .xxviii.  Section  1, 
says:  Baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament, 
ordained  by  Jesus  Christ  (Matt,  xxviii,  19),  not  only 
for  the  solemn  admission  of  the  party  baptized  into 
the  visible  Church  (1  Cor.  xii,  13),  but  also  to  be 
unto  him  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
(Rom.  iv,  11;  Col.  ii,  11,  12),  of  his  ingrafting  into 
Christ  (Gal.  iii,  27;  Rom.  vi,  5),  of  regeneration  (Tit. 
iii,  5),  of  remis.sion  of  sins  (Mark  i,  4),  and  of  his 
giving  up  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in 
newness  of  life  (Rom.  vi,  3,  4);  which  sacrament  is, 
by  Christ's  own  appointment,  to  be  continued  in  his 
Church  until  the  end  of  the  world  (Matt,  xxviii,  lU, 20). 

This  section  declares  the  ends  of  baptism:  1.  It  is 
a  solemn  admission  of  the  party  baptized  into  the 
visible  Church,  and  to  all  its  privileges.  "It  sup- 
poses the  party  to  have  a  right  to  these  privileges, 
before,  and  does  not  mal;e  them  members  of  the  vis- 
ible Church,  but  admits  them  solemnly  thereto.  And 
therefore  it  is  neither  to  be  called  nor  accounted 
christening,  that  is,  making  them  Christians,  for  the 
infants  of  believing  parents  are  horn  within  the  cove- 
nant, and  so  are  Christians  and  visible  church 
members;  and  by  baptism  this  right  of  theirs  is 
acknowledged,  and  they  are  solemnly  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  church  membership. "  2.  It  is  a  sign 
and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  of  the  benefits 
of  that  covenant.  These  benefits  are,  ingrafting  into 
Christ,  or  union  with  Him ;  the  remission  of  sins  b}' 
virtue  of  the  blood  of   Christ;  aud  regeneration  by 


the  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  not  intended  that  remis- 
sion of  sins  and  regeneration  are  inseparably  connected 
with  baptism;  for  our  C'onfession,  in  a  subsequent 
section  (oth),  expressly  guards  against  the  opinion 
"that  all  that  are  baptized  are  undoubtedly  regen- 
erated."  3.  It  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  party  baptized 
being  devoted  to  God,  and  engaged  to  walk  in  new- 
ness of  life.  Baptism  is  a  dedicating  ordinance,  in 
which  the  party  baptized  is  solemnly  given  xip  to 
God  to  be  His  and  for  Hira,  now,  wholly  and  for- 
ever. He  is,  as  it  were,  enlisted  under  Christ's  ban- 
ner, to  fight  against  the  devil,  the  world  and  the 
flesh.  He  is  bound  to  renounce  every  other  lord  and 
master,  and  "to  serve  God  in  holiness  aud  righteous- 
ness all  the  days  of  his  life." 

SUBJECTS   OF   BAPTISM. 

These  are,  not  only  believing  adults,  but  the 
children  of  believing,  covenanting  parents.  Anti-pedo- 
baptists  found  what  they  consider  as  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  the  baijtisra  of  infants  upon  the 
connection  of  faith  with  baptism.  "  If  it  is,''  they 
say,  "required  that  he  who  is  baptized  should  be- 
lieve, it  follows  that  children  ought  not  to  be  bap- 
tized, because  they  are  not  capable  of  faith."  The 
argument  has  a  specious  appearance,  which  imposes 
on  superficial  thinkers;  but  when  it  is  thoroughly 
canvassed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  destitute  of  force. 
When  our  Lord  says,  "He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized, shall  he  saved, ' '  He  no  doubt  teaches  that  bap- 
tism should  be  administered  to  a  believer;  but  if 
we  infer  that  none  but  a  believer  should  be  baptized, 
let  us  observe  the  consequence  which  will  follow 
from  His  words.  Faith  is  made  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion as  to  baj)tism;  and  it  is  as  fairly  deducible  from 
His  words  that  none  can  be  saved,  as  that  none  should 
be  baptized  but  believers.  Thus,  children  are  ex- 
cluded from  heaven,  as  well  as  from  this  initiatory 
rite.  This,  however,  our  adversaries  will  not  allow. 
They  admit,  as  well  as  we,  that  many  children  are 
saved;  and,  consequently,  admit  that  what  is  required 
from  adults  in  order  to  their  eternal  haxipiness  is  not 
required  from  infants.  If  they  will  be  consistent, 
they  must  further  admit  that  this  text  speaks  of 
adults  alone;  and,  consequently,  that  the  argument 
drawn  from  it  against  the  baptism  of  infants  is 
a  sophism,  more  being  contained  in  the  conclusion 
than  in  the  premises.  It  evidently  speaks  of  adults, 
for  it  supposes  them  to  be  capable  of  faith.  But  be- 
cause f\iith  is  made  necessary  to  their  baptism,  it  is 
not  made  necessary  t<5  the  baptism  of  inlants,  any 
more  than  it  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  infants 
because  it  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  adults. 
.\nd  with  respect  to  infants,  since,  according  to  our 
antagonists,  the  thing  signified  is  granted  to  them, 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  assign  a  good  reason  why  the 
sign  should  be  denied. 

The  duty  of  baptizing  the  children  of  lielieviug 
parents,  says  an  able  writer,  is  evi<lenl  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  : — 
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1.  This  duty  is  reasonnhlc  in  itself,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  our  hcM  affections.  In  the  children  of  those 
we  love,  we  all  naturally  feel  a  pi-c-uliar  interest.  A 
good  prince  would  wish,  and  would  pro\ide,  that  the 
children  of  his  beloved  and  faithful  friends  should  be 
placed  in  near  relation  to  himself.  And  shall  it  be 
supposed  that  the  Prince  of  Life  will  not  regard,  with 
tokens  of  jieculiar  favor,  the  children  of  His  covenant 
people  ? 

2.  The  anahgu  of  God's  covenant  dealings  in  past 
ages  is  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism.  In 
all  the  covenants  which  God  has  hitherto  made  with 
men,  children  have  been  connected  with  their  parents. 
Thus  it  w;is  in  the  covenants  with  Adam,  with  Noah, 
with  Abraham  and  with  David.  God  dealt  fovorably 
with  the  children  of  Lot  for  their  father's  sake,  and 
He  declares  himself  to  be  a  God  keeping  covenant 
with  those  that  love  him  "to  a  thousand  genera- 
tions." How  unlikely,  then,  that  in  the  covenant 
of  the  Christian  Church  God  has  swerved  from  the 
invariable  economy  of  His  covenant  dealings,  and  sun- 
dered the  connection  between  believing  parents  and 
their  children  ? 

3.  Had  children  been  deprived  of  their  interest  in 
the  covenant  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  believing 
Jewish  parents  in  the  primitive  Church  would  un- 
doubtedly have  complained.  In  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  believed,  who 
were  "all  zealous  of  the  law."  They  were  tenacious 
even  of  their  former  burthens;  and  would  they  cheer- 
fully relinquish  their  accustomed  privileges?  Yet 
we  hear  not  a  word  of  complaint  on  the  subject. 
There  was  no  objection  to  the  gospel,  by  friend  or  foe, 
on  this  ground.  ,  It  is  morally  certain,  therefore,  that 
in  respect  to  covenant  relations  and  privileges,  "their 
children  were  as  aforetime"  (Jer.  xxx,  20). 

4.  It  is  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  infant 
baptism,  that  baptism  is  now  snhstilutcd  in  place  of  cir- 
cumcision. In  sui)port  of  this  proposition  it  may  be 
observed ; — 

(1).  That  the  visible  Church  has  been  substantially 
the  same  under  both  dispensations.  It  has  held  essen- 
tially the  same  doctrines,  enjoj'ed  the  same  sijiritual 
promises,  and  professed  the  same  religion,  the  religion 
of  the  Bible.  The  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
not  distinct  from  that  of  the  New,  like  the  religion 
of  Brahma  or  Mohammed.  In  all  essential  particu- 
lars it  is  the  same,  and  has  been  professed  by  the 
Church  in  all  ages. 

The  Church,  under  both  dispensations,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  same  in  various  passages  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. The  ancient  predictions  of  the  ingathering  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  future  prosperity  and  glory 
of  the  Church  were  made,  not  to  a  new  Church  to  be 
established  under  the  gosjiel,  but  to  the  Zion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Church  at  that  time  existing  in 
Israel  (see  Isa.  Ix,  and  xlix,  20,  21).  Our  Saviour 
predicted  that  many  should  "  come  from  the  East,  and 
from  the  West,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and 


Jacob,  in  '  the  sanu' '  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the  same 
visible  Church,  from  which  "  the  children  of  the 
kingdom,"  the  Jews,  "should  be  cast  out,"  and  that 
the  same  "  kingdom  of  God, "  in  which  the  Jews  had 
been  unfaithful,  "should  be  taken  from  them,  and 
given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof" 
(Matt,  viii,  11,  12;  xxi,  43).  In  perfect  accordance 
with  these  predictions,  Paul  rei)resents  the  Gentile 
believers  as  graffed  into  the  same  olive  tree  from  which 
the  Jews,  for  their  unbelief,  were  broken  off,  and 
into  which  the  con\erted  Jews  shall  be  graffed  again 
(Rom.  xi,  17).  In  view  of  these  representations, 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  visible  Church, 
under  both  dispensations,  has  been  substantially  the 
same  body.  But  baptism  is  now,  what  circumcision 
was  formerly,  an  instituted  pre-requisite  to  a  regular 
standing  in  the  visible  Church.  Cou.sequently,  baji- 
tism  is  substituted  in  place  of  circumcision. 

(2)  The  corenant  of  the  Church,  under  both  dis- 
pensations, has  been  essentially  the  .same.  This  is 
evident  from  the  identity  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
is  constituted  by  its  covenant,  so  that,  if  the  fornu'r 
is  unchanged,  the  latter  must  be.  The  covenant  of 
the  Church  under  the  former  dispensation  was  the 
covenant  with  Abraham.  Consequently  this,  in  its 
full  and  sjiiritual  import,    must  be  regarded  as  the 

'  covenant  of  the  Church  now.  The  covenant  with 
Abraham  has  never  been  abolished.  It  is  spoken  of 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  "everlasting,"  and  in  the 
New  as  to  exist  "  forever"  (Gen.  xvii,  7;  Luke  i,  o.j). 
It  is  represented  by  Paul  as  a  covenant  of  ' '  promise, ' ' 
and  as  ' '  confirmed  of  God  in  Christ,  "and  we  are 
assured  that  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul  it,  and  render  it 
of  no  effect  (Gal.  iii,  17).  Believers  under  thego.spel 
are  spoken  of  as  children  of  the  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham (Acts  iii,  25).  It  is  on  account  of  their  interest 
in  this  covenant  that  they  are  denominated  "Abra- 
ham's seed  (Gal.  iii,  20),  and  that  Abraham  is  so 
often  represented  as  the  father  of  all  them  that  be- 
lieve." "He  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had  yet 
being  nncircumcised,  that  he  might  be  the  father  of 
all  them  that  believe  "  (Rom.  iv,  11).  It  is  evident 
from  Scriptures  such  as  these,  that  the  covenant  of 
the  Church,  like  the  Church  itself,  has  been  essentially 
the  same  under  both  dispensations ;  and  that  this  coven- 
ant is  the  covenant  with  Abraham.  But  of  this 
covenant,  baptism  is  now  what  circumcision  was 
formerly,  the  visible  token.  Hence,  baptism  has 
come  in  place  of  circumcision. 

(3)  Baptism  and  circumci.sion  are  oi  preciscli/  the 
same  imjmrt.  Circumcision  was  both  a  siijn  and  a  seal. 
As  a  s/(//i,  it  represented  the  circumcision  of  the  heart, 
or  regeneration.  "Circumcision  is  of  the  heart,  in 
the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter  (Rom.  ii,  29).  As  a 
.sra7,  it  confirmed  "the  righteousness  of  faith,"  or 
the  covenant  of  grace  (Rom.  iv,  2).  Ba)>tism,  too, 
is  both  a  si(jn  and  a   seal.     As  a  sign,  it  is  an  emblem 
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of  "  the  w;viliing  of  regeneration,"  or  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  As  a  seal,  it  assures  those  who 
receive  it,  anil  whose  characters  are  conformed  to ,  its 
sacred  import,  that  their  laith  is  imputed  to  them  for 
righteousness.  It  thus  appears  that  when  the  ancient 
token  of  the  covenant  was  abolished,  an  ordinance 
was  established  in  the  same  Church,  and  appended  to 
the  same  coreiiant,  of  precisely  similar  import.  How 
is  it  possible,  then,  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the 
latter  is  substituted  for  the  former  ? 

(4)  The  Scriptures  countenance  the  idea  that  bap- 
tism is  substituted  in  place  of  circumcision.  "  Be- 
ware,"' says  the  apostle,  ''  of  the  concision,"  or  those 
persons  who  lay  an  exorbitant  stress  on  the  rite  of 
circumcision;  "  for  we, "  we  who  have  been  haptized, 
"  are  the  circumcision,  who  worship  God  in  the  spirit " 
(Phil,  iii, '2,  3).  Again,  to  the  Colossians,  he  says, 
"Ye  are  circumcised,  with  the  circumcision  made 
without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buried  with 
hira  in  baptism"  (Col.  ii,  11,  Vi).  In  other  words,  ye 
are  circumcised,  haring  been  baptized.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  circumcision  and  baptism  here  spoken  of  are 
both  spiritual.  But  if  tlie  two  ordinances  are  spirit- 
edly the  same,  and  the  one  was  instituted  in  the 
Church  on  the  removal  of  the  other,  is  not  this  the 
substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  ? 

(5)  The  primitive  Christian  fathers  considered  bap- 
tism as  ha\-ing  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision. 
Our  limits  forbid  us  to  cite  particular  p;issages.  Who- 
ever will  take  the  trouble  to  consult ' '  Wall's  History 
of  Infant  Baptism,  "  vol.  i,  chapters  6-15,  will  find 
that  many  of  the  early  fathers,  as  JiLstin,  Cyprian, 
Basil,  Ambrose,  Augustine  and  Chrysostom,  sjieak 
expressly  on  this  point.  They  considered  baptism 
as  the  Christian  circumcision,  and  as  standing  in  the 

.place  of  circumcision. 

But  if  this  is  true,  and  if  such  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  Church  in  the  times  nearest  the 
apostles,  then  the  question  about  baptizing  infants 
is  at  an  end.  There  certainly  was  a  command  to 
circumcise  iufants;  and  if  baptism  is  substituted  in 
place  of  circumcision,  the  same  command  is  valid  in 
favor  of  their  baptism. 

5.  The  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  furnishes  a  conclu- 
sive argument  for  the  baptism  of  children.  At  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  and  long  previous, 
the  Jews  had  been  accustomed,  not  only  to  circum- 
cise their  proselytes,  but  to  baptize  them.  And  they 
were  accustomed  to  baptize  children  with  their 
jjarents.  In  jjroof  of  this,  see  "  Wall's  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Infant  Baptism."  But  when  our 
Saviour  gave  the  command,  "Go  ye  and  teach  (or 
proselyte)  the  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
must  not  His  disciples  have  understood  Him.  to 
intend  that  kind  of  baptism  to  which  both  He  and 
they  had  been  accustomed,  viz.  the  baptism  of  children 
with  their  parcntu '/  How  could  they  have  understood 
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Him  in  any  other  way  ?  Under  these  circumstances, 
instead  of  needing  an  express  command  to  authorize 
the  baptism  of  children,  the  disciples  needed  an 
express  prohibition  to  pre  vent  their  doing  it.  But  no 
such  prohibition  was  given. 

6.  Christ  and  His  apostles  taught  and  practiced,  ju.st 
as  we  might  expect,  on  supposition  they  intended 
that  children  should  be  baptized,  and  just  as  we 
should  not  expect  on  the  contrary  supposition.  In 
order  to  determine  what  we  might  or  might  not  ex- 
pect of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  the  established  customs  of  the 
period  in  which  they  lived.  In  the  Jewish  Church, 
children  had  always  been  connected  with  their 
parents.  They  early  received  the  token  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant.  Also  the  children  of  proselytes  were 
connected  in  covenant  with  their  parents,  and  enti- 
tled to  the  initial  rites  of  circumcision  and  baptism. 
And  now  what  might  be  expected  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles,  on  the  supposition  they  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  things  ?  Not  silence,  surely. 
Silence  would  be  a  virtual  approljation  of  it.  On 
this  supiiosition,  they  would  have  lost  no  opijortunity 
of  insisting  that  the  ancient  covenant  connection 
between  children  and  parents  was  abolished,  and  must 
no  more  be  recognized  in  the  rites  of  the  Church. 
But  did  they  pursue  such  a  course  ?  Never,  in  a 
single  instance. 

What,  then,  might  be  expected  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles,  on  supposition  they  intended  that  the  estab- 
lished covenant  connection  of  children  with  their 
parents  should  be  coutiuued  ?  Not,  indeed,  that  they 
should  enjoin  it  hy  ejrprcss  preccjits  ;  for  this  would  be 
to  eujoiu  expressly  what  every  one  already  under- 
stood aud  practiced.  But  they  would  be  likely  often 
to  allude  to  this  connection  with  aj)probation,  and  to 
drop  exiiressions  which  implied  it.  They  would  be 
likely,  also,  as  occasions  occurred,  to  baptize  house- 
holds, when  those  at  the  head  of  them  made  profession 
of  their  faith.  And  this,  it  hardly  need  be  said,  is  the 
course  which  our  Saviour  and  the  ajiostles  actually 
pursued.  Christ  applauded  the  jiractice  of  bringing 
infants  to  receive  His  blessing,  and  declared  that  "of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Luke  xviii,  1,5).  He 
spoke  of  little  children  being  received  in.  His  name,  or 
as  belonging  <o  if/m  (Mark  ix,  37,  41).  Peter  taught 
believing  parents  that  the  promise  was  to  them  aud 
to  their  children  (Acts  ii,  39).  Paul  a£6rms  that  "the 
blessing  of  Abraham,"  an  important  part  of  which 
consisted  in  the  covenant  connection  of  his  children, 
"has  come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ;" 
and  he  denominates  the  children  of  believing  parents 
holy  (Crixl.  iii,  14;  1  Cor.  vii,  14).  He  repeatedly  bap- 
tized households  on  the  profession  of  parents,  or  of 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  them.  Lydia  believed, 
and  she  and  her  household  were  baptized.  The 
jailer  believed,  aud  he  and  all  his  were  baptized 
straightway.  Paul  also  baptized  the  hou.sehold  of 
Steijhanus  (1  Cor.  i,  16). 
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7.  The  testimony  of  history  is  conclusive  in  favor 
of  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  It  h:is  been  ob- 
served already,  that  the  Christian  fathers  considered 
baptism  as  ha^aug  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision. 
Justin,  -who  wrote  ouXy  about  forty  yoais  after  the 
death  of  John,  says:  "  We  have  not  received  this  car- 
nal circumcision,  but  the  spiritual  circumcision^  aud 
we  have  received  it  by  id^^^/.iHS."  Is  it  not  manifest 
from  this  piissage  what  must  have  been  the  opinion 
of  Justin  in  regard  to  the  important  question  before 
us? 

Irenseus,  who  ^vrote  a  few  years  later  than  Justin, 
says:  "  Christ  came  to  save  all  persons  who  by  Him 
(rciiascuntur  in  Ih-mn)  are  baptized  viuto  God,  infants 
and  little  onrs,  aud  children,  aud  youths,  and  elder 
persons."  The  only  objection  to  this  testimony  is, 
that  Irena;us  here  expresses  baptism  by  a  word  which 
literally  denotes  regeneration,  putting,  by  a  common 
figure,  the  thing  signified  for  the  sign.  That  he 
really  intended  to  express  baptism  by  this  word  is  so 
evident  from  his  use  of  it  in  other  instances,  and 
from  the  general  usage  of  the  fathers,  that  Dr.  Wall 
does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  above  passage  as  an 
"  cxjircss  mention  of  baptized  inliints. "  And  AVTiiston, 
a  learned  Baptist,  admits  the  same.  ' '  This, ' '  says  he, 
"  is  a  thing  undeniable  by  any  modest  arguer. " 

Tertullian,  who  was  contemporary  with  Irenseus, 
although  he  advises  to  delay  baptism  in  the  case  of 
infants  and  immarried  persons,  yet  speaks  most  ex- 
pressly of  infant  baptism  as  a  prevailing  and  estab- 
lished practice. 

Origen,  who  was  born  within  eighty-five  years  of 
the  death  of  John,  aud  was  descended  frona  Christian 
ancestors  who  must  have  lived  in  the  apostolic  age, 
speaks  repeatedly  and  expressly  of  infant  baptism, 
and  declares  that  the  practice  had  come  down  from 
the  apostles. 

Subsequent  to  this  period,  infant  baptism  is  men- 
tioned often,  and  in  the  most  positive  terms,  by  all 
the  principal  Christian  fathers,  as  Cyprian,  Oiitatus, 
Basil,  Grcgor}',  Ambrose,  Chrj'sostom,  Jerome  aud 
Augustine.  It  is  recognized  in  the  acts  of  councils, 
as  well  as  the  writings  of  individuals.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  resting  on  apostolic  example  and  authority. 
Indeed,  the  right  of  infants  to  baptism  was  denied  by 
no  one  in  the  primitive  Chtircli,  except  those  who 
rejected  water  baptism  altogether.  Pelagius,  in  his 
controversy  with  Augustine,  had  strong  inducements 
to  deny  it,  so  strong  th.at  he  was  reported  by  some  to 
have  done  so;  but  he  repels  the  charge  as  an  injurious 
slander.  "Men  slander  me,"  says  he,  "as  if  I 
denied  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  infants."  "I 
never  heard  of  any,  not  even  the  most  impious  here- 
tic, who  denied  baptism  to  infants." 

Dr.  Wall,  who  has  so  thoroughly  investigated  the 
history  of  infant  baptism  as  to  leave  little  to  be  done 
by  those  who  come  after  him,  assures  us  that  the  first 
body  of  men,  of  which  he  can  find  any  account,  who 
denied  baptism  to  infants,  were  the  Petrobrusians,  a 


sect  of  tlie  Albigenses,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  And  Milner  says  that,  "a  few 
instances  excepted,  the  existence  of  Anti-pedobaptism 
seems  scarcely  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  till  a  little  after  the  beginning  of  the  Eeform- 
ation." 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  infant  baptism;  aud 
the  argument  from  this  source,  in  favor  of  the  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  practice,  is  deemed  con- 
clusive. If  infant  baptism  does  not  rest  on  the  ground 
of  apostolic  example,  how  can  it  be  accounted  for 
that  it  should  have  been  introduced  so  early  into  the 
Church,  and  prevailed  so  universally,  and  that,  too, 
without  a  whisper  of  dissension,  or  a  note  of  alarm  ? 
We  have  catalogues  extant  of  all  the  different  sects  of 
professing  Christians  in  the  four  first  centuries — the 
very  period  when  infant  baptism  must  have  been  in- 
troduced, if  it  were  not  of  di%'ine  original — in  which 
the  differences  of  opinion  which  obtained  in  those 
times  respecting  baptism  are  particularly  recounted 
and  minutely  designated.  Yet  there  is  no  mention 
of  any,  except  those  who  denied  water  baptism 
altogether,  who  did  not  consider  infant  baptism  as  a 
divine  institution.  Is  it  not  certain,  then,  that  in- 
fant baptism  is  a  divine  institution;  that  it  is  not  an 
innovation,  but  was  sanctioned  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves ?  On  this  ground,  and  this  only,  "all  .sacred 
and  profane  history  relating  to  the  subject  appears 
plain  and  consistent,  from  Abraham  to  Christ,  and 
from  Christ  to  this  day." 

It  has  been  olijected  against  the  administration  of 
bajitism  to  infants,  that  it  can  be  of  no  advantage  to 
them,  because  they  are  incapable  of  understanding, 
or  even  percei\-ing  the  transaction.  But,  besides  that 
it  may  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects  at 
a  future  period,  when  they  come  to  know  its  mean- 
ing, and  reflect  upon  its  solemn  obligations;  it  is  of 
no  small  moment  that  it  introduces  them  into  the 
society  of  the  people  of  God.  If  the  eflectual  fervent 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much,  we  ought 
to  set  some  value  upon  the  jjrayers  which  are  offered 
up  by  ministers  and  people  for  the  young,  who  are 
to  succeed  them  in  the  profession  of  the  truth.  If  a 
religious  education  is  of  unspeakable  benefit,  it 
is  one  of  the  happy  fruits  of  their  baptism,  in  which 
their  parents  engaged  to  instill  into  their  minds  the 
principles  of  piety  and  morality.  If  the  company  of 
good  men,  their  counsels,  their  admonitions,  their 
example,  are  calculated  to  be  useful,  they  enjoy  these 
in  consequence  of  their  adoption  into  an  as.sociation 
separated  from  the  world  lying  in  wickedness. 

MODE  OF   BAPTISM. 

Our  Confession  of  Faith  (chap,  xxviii,  section  3), 
says : — 

"Dipping  of  the  per.son  into  the  water  is  not 
necessary,  but  baptism  is  rightly  administered  by 
pouring  or  sprinkling  water  upon  the  i)erson. ' '  * 

♦Heb.  ix,  10,  19-22;  Acts  ii,  41,  xvi.  33  j  Mark  vii,  4. 
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"We  are,  indeed,  perfectly  satisfied,"  says  the  Eev. 
Thomas  Dickson  Baird,  "that  if  the  mode  of  baptism 
liad  been  at  all  essential  to  its  valid  administration, 
we  would  have  had  more  specific  instructions,  cither 
by  precept  or  example,  in  relation  to  it.  But  as  the 
mode  in  general  use  is  denounced  with  great  confi- 
dence, and  those  who  have  been  received  in  this  form 
are  declared  unbaptized  and  still  out  of  covenant 
with  God,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  inquire  wliether 
these  things  are  so. " .  He  then  proceeds  to  the  fol- 
lowing  argument  in  support  of  the  mode  of  Ijaptism 
by  afl'usion  or  sprinkling: — 

I.  The  typical  actions  and  representations  by  which 
baptism  wasprefigured  under  the  former  disjiensation. 

Some  of  the  principal  actions  to  which  we  refer 
were  washing  with  water,  anointing  with  oil  and 
sprinkling  with  blood,  which  were  employed  to  rep- 
resent the  purification  and  unction  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus.  In  allusion  to 
this,  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  laver,  or  washing- 
phice  of  regeneration,  the  anointing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  blood  of  sprinkling.  In  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Passover,  the  sprinkling  of  blood  was 
typically  employed,  as  well  as  in  the  ratification  of 
the  Sinai  covenant,  and  at  other  times  similar  cere- 
monies were  used  (Ex.  xii,  7,  and  xxiv,  6-8,  with 
Heb.  i.x,  18-22).  In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  we  find  washing  with  water,  sprinkling 
with  blood 'and  anointing  with  oil,  the  principal  cere- 
monies used.  AVe  are  not  informed  of  the  mode  of 
washing;  but  the  circumstances  are  not  favorable  to 
the  impression  that  immersion  was  employed.  The 
laver  was  placed  between  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation and  the  altar,  that  the  priests  might  "wash 
their  hands  and  feet  thereat."  It  could  not  be 
large,  as  it  had  to  be  carried  through  all  their 
jouineys.  If,  therefore,  they  were  washed  all  over, 
it  is  probable  that  'it  was  by  affusion.  It  is  a  con- 
firmation of  this  view,  that,  in  allusion  to  this  laver, 
the  apostle  says:  "  According  to  his  mercy  he  saved 
us,  by  the  washing  (or  laver)  of  regeneration  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shed  upon  us  abundantly 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."  From  this 
phraseology,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstances  we 
have  noticed,  it  appears  very  plain  that  this  washing 
was  all  performed  by  affusion,  or  shedding  upon  the 
subject  to  be  washed;  but  the  hands  and  feet  are 
particularly  specified  as  the  parts  to  be  washed 
thereat.  The  blood  was  applied  to  the  extremities 
of  their  right  ears,  thumbs  and  toes,  and  the  altar 
and  the  people  were  sprinkled,  as  well  as  the  priests. 
The  priests,  too,  were  anointed  with  the  oil  by  its  being 
poured  on  the  head.  This  ointment,  which  they  were 
forbidden  to  imitate,  was  jjcculiarly  fitted  to  repre- 
sent the  inimitable  graces  of  the  Spirit.  This  oint- 
ment was  never  renewed,  say  the  Jews,  after  the 
captivity,  on  which  Patrick  says,  "Providence  over- 
ruling that  want,  as  a  presage  of  the  better  unction 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  gospel  times,  the  variety  of 


whose  gifts  was  typified  by  the  variety  of  these  sweet 
ingredients. ' '  Leprosy  was  a  loathsome  disease,  to 
which  our  moral  corruption  is  frequently  compared, 
and  the  mode  of  ceremonial  purification,  as  typify- 
ing the  efficacy  of  the  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ  when 
sprinkled  upon  the  con.science,  is  thus  recognized  by 
David  in  his  expression  of  penitence:  "Purge  me 
with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean;  wash  me,  and  I 
shall  be  whiter  than  snow."  Hyssop,  scarlet  wool , 
water  and  blood,  were  the  ingredients  necessary  in 
preparing  and  apjilying  the  purifying  mi.xture. 
Would  our  limits  permit  we  might  multiply  refer- 
ences; but  in  the  washing  with  water,  which  repre- 
sents the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Word  and 
Spirit  of  God — in  the  application  of  blood,  which 
refers  to  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ — and  in  anoint- 
ing with  oil,  which  emblematizes  the  unction,  gifts, 
and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit — all  are  represented  as 
poured,  shed,  sprinkled,  applied  with  the  finger,  and 
similar  methods  of  partial  application,  and  especially 
to  or  on  the  head.  And  surely  these  actions  refer  to 
the  same  things  represented  in  baptism. 

II.  The  prophecies  and  exhortations  of  Scripture,  in 
relation  to  the  subject. 

In  the  predictions  respecting  the  dispensation  of 
the  Spirit,  we  usually,  not  to  say  always,  find  some 
term  employed  expressive  of  affusion  or  sprinkling. 
Wisdom  is  represented  as  saying,  "  Turn  you  at  my  re- 
proof; behold,  Iwillj)o»)-o«Y  my  Spiritunto you;  I  will 
nuike  known  my  words  unto  j'ou  "  (Prov.  i,  23). 
Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  desolations  of  the  Jews,  inti- 
mates that  they  would  continue  "  until  the  Spirit  be 
poured  out  upon  us  from  on  high  "  (Isa.  xxxii,  15), 
plainly  referring  to  the  affusion  of  the  Spirit  under 
the  gospel  dispensation.  Again,  the  same  prophet 
.says,  in  another  place,  "For  I  will  pour  water  upon 
him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground; 
I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing 
upon  thine  offspring  "  (Isa.  xliv,  3). 

The  prophet  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  the  same  events, 
says,  "Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  clean;  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from 
all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you"  (Ez.  x.xxvi,  25). 
And  in  a  promise  securing  to  his  people  the  perma- 
nence of  these  blessings,  he  says,  "Neither  will  I 
hide  my  face  any  more  from  them ;  for  I  have  poured 
out  my  Spirit  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  saith  the 
Lord  God"  (Ez.  xxxix,  29).  This  mode  of  applica- 
tion is  also  used  in  relation  to  the  special  influences  of 
the  Spirit.  "  I  will  j)our  upon  the  house  of  David, 
and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  Spirit  of 
grace  and  of  supplications  "  (Zech.  xii,  10).  Thus 
we  see  the  constant  phraseology  of  the  Bible,  in  rela- 
tion to  these  things,  is  altogether  on  the  side  of 
affusion  or  sprinkling.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
of  weight  to  sustain  the  form  of  immersion,  and  still 
less  to  exclude  all  other  modes  of  application. 

III.  The  practice,  or  examples,  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament. 
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1.  Of  these  examples  the  first  that  occurs  is  that  of 
John's  baptism.  Although  not  Christian  baptism, 
Jolm's  is  introduced  with  much  confidence  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  mode,  and  the  only  Scriptural  mode  of 
administration.  To  this  assumption  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  it  would  be  necessary  to  sustain  the 
exclusive  mode  by  showing,  not  only  that  some  had 
been  immersed,  but  that  none  had  been  baptized  in 
any  other  form,  or  otherwise  some  precept  to  forbid 
it.  The  friends  of  immersion  are  bound  to  do  this, 
or  their  position  is  not  supported. 

With  respect  to  John,  the  language  of  tlie  sacred 
historian  is,  that  they  "  were  baptized  of  Him  in  Jor- 
dan" (Matt,  iii,  6),  and  that  "Jesus  when  he  was 
baptized  went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water ' '  (v, 
16).  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  number  of  writers, 
that  inio  and  out  of,  which  appear  to  contain  the 
whole  strength  of  the  argument,  are  as  correctly 
translated  to  and  from,  and,  frequently,  will  not  bear 
any  other  meaning.  But  our  limits,  and  a  wish  to  be 
understood  by  the  most  unlearned,  remind  us  of  the 
expediency  of  passing  this  view,  more  especially  as 
it  has  been  conclusively  done  by  others.  To  the 
English  reader,  however,  we  would  say,  that  the 
most  zealous  advocate  of  immersion,  if  dipping  his 
feet  in  a  small  vessel,  or  passing  through  a  small  pond, 
even  less  than  a  foot  deep,  would  never  think  of  using 
other  language  than  that  he  went  into  the  water,  or 
through  the  water,  and  had  come  out  of  the  water. 
Let  this  be  marked  as  a  truism,  and  then  let  us  in- 
quire, why  it  is  that  going  into  or  coming  out  of 
water,  on  all  other  occasions,  are  unhesitatingly  ap- 
plied to  partial,  and  even  to  very  little  wetting ;  but 
when  they  are  applied  to  baptism,  they  must  intend 
nothing  less  than  the  submersion  of  the  whole  body. 

But  why  was  much  water,  or  manj^  waters  or 
.streams  so  necessary,  if  a  partial  application  were 
sufficient  ? 

.Tudca  wa.s  a  warm  country;  ablutions  of  various 
kinds  were  very  frequent,  by  habit,  for  health  and 
comfort,  and  for  religious  forms,  and  water  for  these 
washings  and  for  drinking,  for  such  a  multitude,  in  a 
country  in  many  jiarts  of  which  waters  were  scarce, 
required  a  place  such  as  the  neighborhood  of  Jordan, 
where  water  was  plenty.  This  is  a  very  plain  case. 
But  still  more:  running  water  was  much  prized  by 
the  Jews,  often  called  tivinrj  water,  and  in  the  observ- 
ance of  some  of  their  rites  it  was  positively  required. 
For  the  cleansing  of  the  leper — for  the  water  of  puri- 
fication— and  for  other  uses.  (See  Num.  xix,  17; 
Lev.  xiv,  5,  51,  52).  In  Jeremiah,  Jehovah  is  denomi- 
nated the  "fountain  of  li\'ing  waters"  (Jer.  ii,  13 
and  xvii,  13.)  Our  Saviour,  at  the  well  of  Samaria, 
and  on  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  uses  the  same 
figure  to  represent  heavenly  or  spiritual  blessings; 
and  in  the  Apocalypse  the  believer  is  promised  an 
introduction  to  "living  fountains  of  waters, "  and  to 
"drink  of  the  waters  of  life. "  It  is,  therefore,  no 
way  surprising,  that  for  the  use  of  the  multitude  and 


for  the  purpose  of  a  religious  rite,  a  running  stream 
or  streams  should  be  selected.  If,  then,  .John  went 
so  far  as  to  lift  the  water  with  a  vessel  or  with  his 
hand,  he  went  into  the  water  and  came  out  of  it;  and 
if  he  had  any  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  observances, 
it  was  applied  by  sprinkling  or  by  affusion.  A.ssur- 
edly,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  immer- 
sion w;vs  the  form,  or  that  no  other  is  lawful  in  the 
administration  of  this  sacrament. 

2.  The  day  of  Pentecost  alfords  us  the  next  ex- 
ample. Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  "Tarry  ye  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  ye  be  endued  with  power 
from  on  high"  (Lukexxiv,  49).  Again,  "John  truly 
baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  not  many  days  hence  "  (Acts  i,  5). 
Now,  if  baptism  means  immersion,  they  must  have 
been  immersed  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  shall  see, 
however,  in  what  form  this  baptism  was  effected. 
''  And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as 
of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  the  house 
where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  appeared  cloven 
tongues,  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  -sat  upon  each  of  them. 
And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Gho.st,  and 
began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance  "  (Acts  ii,  2-4).  The  rnshing  sound 
filled  the  house — tho.se  present  were  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  not  immersed  with  it^ — and  the  symbol  of  its 
communication,  gifts  and  operations,  sat  on  their 
heads,  as  tougxies  of  flame.  This  was  in  exact  cor- 
respondence with  the  actions,  tyjjes  aiul  predictions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  sprinklings  and  out- 
pourings there  mentioned.  Certainly,  then,  immer- 
sion has  nothing  to  sustain  it  in  the  prophecy  or  in 
the  fulfillment,  in  the  type  or  in  the  antitype. 

We  next  remark,  that  when  Peter  addressed  the 
collected  multitude,  it  was  the  third  hour  of  the  day, 
according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning,  that  is,  nine  of 
the  clock — after  this  the  discourse  took  effect,  but 
how  much  time  he  occupied  we  know  not,  only  the 
historian  says  that,  "with  many  other  words  he  ex- 
horted them. ' '  Now  there  is  no  risk  in  the  assertion, 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  immersion  was  not 
only  imijrobable,  but  impossible.  We  hear  nothing 
of  preparation  for  immersion  in  the  place  where  they 
were — nothing  of  their  retiring  for  the  purpose  ; 
matters  which  would  scarcely  have  been  passed  over 
by  the  history  had  they  taken  place ;  and  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  baptism  of  Paul,  Cornelius, 
the  jailer,  and  others.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
neither  the  time  occupied — the  circumstances  attend- 
ant— the  multitude  assembled,  nor  the  language  in 
which  the  transactions  are  recorded,  will  at  all  sus- 
tain the  opinion  of  immersion  haWng  been  the  mode 
of  baptism  on  that  occasion. 

3.  The  last  instance  our  limits  will  permit  us  to 
notice,  is  that  of  the  Ethiopian  (Acts  viii,  36).  Let 
us  then  notice,  that  the  Ethiopian  was  reading  the 
prophet  Isaiah;  that  the  Bible  was  not  divided  into 
chapters  for  twelve  hundred  years  after  the  time  when 
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this  occurred;  the  division  was  by  prophecies  or  sub- 
jects, not  by  chapters ;  that  the  prophecy  which  the 
eunuch  was  perusing  is  in  the  53d,  and  commenced 
at  the  13th  verse  of  the  preceding,  or  52d  chapter; 
and  that  the  last  verse  of  the  53d  cliapter,  iu  this 
prophecy  of  the  Jiessiah,  says,  "So  shall  he  sprinkle 
many  nations."  It  was  from  this  very  prophecy 
that  Philip  '"began  at  the  same  Scripture  and 
preached  to  him  Jesus."  Now  when  the  passage 
they  took  spake  of  sprinkling,  would  the  preacher 
say,  not  so,  it  must  be  immersion.  Is  it  at  all 
probable,  that  the  Ethiopian  or  Philip  would  think 
of  immersion,  when  considering  this  part  of  Scrip- 
ture ?  Again,  when  the  eunuch  yielded  his 
assent  to  the  gospel  offer,  and  they  had  come  to  a 
stream,  the  abrupt  manner  of  the  exclamation  would 
evince  that  they  had  no  water,  and  perhaps  no  vessel 
in  company.  "Whether  surprise,  or  joy,  or  both,  were 
expressed,  his  exclamation,  "See,  here  is  water,"  or 
a.s  the  original,  "See!  water!"  evinces  much  interest 
in  the  thing,  but  little  about  the  form.  But  the  historj- 
says,  ' '  And  they  went  down  both  into  the  water, 
both  Philip  and  the  eunuch,  and  he  baptized  him. " 
The  argument  here  is  short.  If  into  neces-sarily 
means  immersion,  Philip  was  immersed  as  well  as 
the  eunuch,  for  they  went  both  into  the  water.  As 
this  is  not  supposable  and  not  pretended,  into  does  not 
necessarily  mean  immersion,  and  from  all  the  circum- 
stances we  cannot  see  that  it  is  sujjjjorted  here  or 
any^vhere  else  in  Scripture.  • 

1.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  infer  that  no 
language  of  Scripture,  and  no  practice  of  the  Church, 
proves  one  single  case  of  unquestionable  immersion, 
in  the  administration  of  baptism. 

2.  That  in  some  of  the  instances  of  baptism  recorded, 
immersion  was  not  only  improbable,  but  seems  to 
have  been  impracticable. 

3.  That  the  use  of  the  word  into,  to  mean  immer- 
sion e.xclusively,  is  a  straining  of  language  beyond 
its  proi>er  or  legitimate  use,  and  entirely  gratuitous. 

4.  That,  therefore,  immersion  is  not  necessary;  but 
the  ordinance  Is  rightly  administered  by  sprinkling 
or  affusion,  which  best  represents  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  and  the  affusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Barkley,  Rev.  James  Morrison,  the  oldest 
living  child  of  John  C.  and  Eliza  (Morrison)  Barkley, 
was  born  near  Statesville,  K.  C,  November  22d, 
1846.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
1876,  and  the  following  September  he  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Princeton,  where  he  gradu- 
ated three  years  later.  As  a  student,  he  was  faithful 
to  his  work,  and  very  popular  and  useful  among  his 
fellows,  over  many  of  whom  he  exercised  strong 
Christian  influence.  Licensed  to  preach  on  April  8th, 
1879,  by  the  Presbj'terj'  of  Jlounouth,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Wicklifie  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Newark,  May  9th,  of  the  .same  year.   His  pastorate 


there,  in  a  church  which  had  been  divided  and  de- 
pleted by  dissensions,  was  greatly  blessed.  The 
church  filled,  the  membership  increased,  and  the 
spirit  of  Christian  unity  returned. 

In  the  Summer  of  1882  he  was  inWted,  for  the 
.second  time,  to  become  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Hillsdale,  Mich.  JIuch  to  the  regret  of 
his  Newark  charge,  he  was  constrained  by  the  state 
of  Mrs.  Barkley's  health  to  accept  the  call,  and 
entered  upon  his  new  work  October  1st,  1882. 

Mr.  Barkley  was  born,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  in 
the  old  ' '  Seceder ' '  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
brought  up  on  Rouse's  version  of  the  Psalms  and  on 
the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  Eecreant  neither 
to  his  blood  nor  to  his  training,  he  joins  warm  and 
generous  fervency  of  spirit  with  \-irile  and  contented 
adherence  to  established  convictions.  His  sermons, 
some  of  which  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  his  devoted  pastoral  labors,  attest  this  twofold 
fidelity.  He  has  always  been  peculiarly  interested 
in  Christian  work  among  young  men,  and  has  more 
than  once  been  solicited  to  accept  responsible  posi- 
tions in  connection  with  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations. 

Barnum,  Russell,  a  ruling  elder,  departed  this 
life  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y..  September  19th,  1883.  Mr. 
Barnum  had  been  a  ruling  elder  iu  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  period  of  fifty-five  years.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  he  was  an  elder  in  the  church  at  Sing 
Sing.  A  good  man  and  true,  earnest  and  devout  in 
spirit,  he  loved  the  Church  of  God,  and,  according  to 
his  ability,  it  was  his  delight  to  .serve  her  interests. 
He  was  a  man  of  simple  faith,  true  to  his  convictions 
of  duty,  punctual  and  diligent  in  all  that  pertained 
to  his  office  as  an  elder,  earnest  and  faithful  in  all 
his  duties  as  a  professed  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Greatly  respected  by  all,  "having  served  his  gener- 
ation, he  fell  on  sleep." 

Barr,  Rev.  John  Campbell,  is  the  second  of 
eleven  childrenof  Samuel  and  Sibella  (Bell)  Barr,  and 
was  born  in  Huntingdon  county.  Pa.,  on  the  4th  day 
of  January,  1824.  His  literary  studies  were  pursued 
at  Tuscarora  Academy  and  at  Jefl'erson  College,  Cau- 
onsburg.  Pa.  He  graduated  at  this  latter  Institu- 
tion in  1S50.  He  studied  theology  in  Cincinnati,  in 
a  seminary  conducted  for  a  few  years  by  Rev.  Drs. 
N.  L.  Rice,  James  Hoge  and  Willis  Lord,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Cincinnati  Presbytery  in  the  Spring 
of  1853.  He  performed  missionary  work  and  taught 
in  the  western  part  of  Ohio  and  in  Indiana  till  the 
Fall  of  1855,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Church  of 
Princeton,  111.,  where  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Rock  River.  In  the  Fall  of 
18.57  he  moved  to  Maiden,  HI.,  to  take  charge  of  a 
new  field,  in  which  he  was  instrumental  soou  after  in 
organizing  a  church,  of  which  he  became  pastor.  He 
continued  in  this  field  seven  years,  during  six  of 
which  he  supplied  Arlington  also,  a  church  which  he 
gathered   and   was    instrumental   iu  organizing.     In 
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lS(i4  he  was  called  to  a  churcli  newly  organized  at 
Geueseo,  111.,  where  he  continued  seven  years;  and  in 
the  Fall  of  1871  was  called  to  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria, Huntingdon  county,  Pa.,  where  he  still 
remains  as  pastor.  Mr.  Barr  is  a  good  preacher,  and 
a  faithful  and  successful  laborer  in  the  Master's  vine- 
yard. 

Barron,  D.  H.,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Pine  Grove 
Mills,  Centre  county.  Pa.,  August  29th,  1828.  He 
r.eceived  his  academical  training  at  Milnwood  Acad- 
emy, under  the  Rev.  James  Y.  McGinnes,  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College  in' 1855,  and  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  in  1858.  He  was  licensed  in 
18.57  by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny  City,  was  called 
to  the  Church  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bedstone,  in 
1858.  He  was  called  to  the  Church  at  Hollidays- 
burg.  Pa.,  his  present  charge,  in  the  Fall  of  1861, 
and  so  has  been  pastor  there  over  twenty-two  years. 
Dr.  Barron  is  an  instructive  and  impressive  preacher, 
and  a  faithful  and  valuable  presbj-ter.  His  piistoral 
duties  are  discharged  with  great  fidelity.  His  min- 
istry has  been  largely  blessed.  He  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  his  brethren.  His  long  pastorate  at  Holli- 
daysburg  attests  his  prudence,  usefulness  and  accept- 
ableness,  and  has  greatly  endeared  him  to  his  congrega- 
tion. 

Bartholome-w's  Day,  The  Massacre  of  St., 
August  21th,  1572.  On  August  18th  the  wedding 
took  place,  in  Paris,  of  Henri  of  Beam,  King  of  Na- 
varre, the  head  of  the  Huguenot  party,  and  Margaret 
of  Valois,  a  sister  to  Charles  IX,  aud  daughter  of 
Catherine  de  Medici.  On  this  occasion  a  great  num- 
ber of  Huguenot  noblemen  had  assembled  in  Paris, 
and  the  impression  which  they  made  on  the  court 
aud  the  populace  seems  to  have  been  one  of  mingled 
hatred  and  fear.  An  incident  added  to  the  general 
threatening  state  of  the  situation.  By  a  freak  of  his 
fickle  mind,  Charles  IX  seemed  to  have  thrown  him- 
self into  the  arras  of  Admiral  Coliguy,  and  prepared 
to  make  front  against  the  dowager-(|uecn,  his  mother, 
the  Duke  of  Aujou,  his  brother,  aud  the  party  of  the 
Guises.  In  view  of  this  danger,  the  idea  of  Catherine, 
which  she  had  often  hinted  at  to  her  two  sons,  aud 
repeatedly  intimated  to  the  papal  legate  and  the 
ambassador  of  Philip  II,  namely,  to  kill  all  the 
Huguenots,  suddenly  ripened.  At  three  o'olock  in 
the  morning  of  August  24th,  Admiral  Coligny  was 
murdered  in  his  house,  and  his  body  was  thrown  out 
of  the  window.  He  had  been  wounded  on  Friday, 
August  22d,  and  was  sick  in  bed.  Then  the  tocsin 
of  Saint  Germain-l'Auxerrois  was  sounded,  and  the 
general  mass.acre  began.  The  retinue  of  the  bride- 
groom, lodged  in  the  Louvre,  was  slain  in  the  court- 
yard. All  over  the  city  the  houses  of  the  Huguenots 
were  ransacked  and  pillaged  and  fired,  and  the  in- 
mates were  drawn  down  into  the  street  to  be  slaugh- 
tered. Those  who  attempted  to  flee  were  pursued 
and  hunted  like  game.     The  king  stood  himself,  and 


fired  from  a  window  in  the  palace.  Between  five  and 
six  thou.sand  persons  were  thus  killed  in  Paris,  aud 
by  royal  order  the  same  scenes  were  enact«"d  in  all 
the  great  cities  of  France,  Orleans,  Bourges,  Troyes, 
Lyons,  Kouen  and  Toulouse.  In  all,  about  thirty 
thousand  persons  were  murdered.  As  soon  as  the 
news  was  received  in  Rome,  the  cannons  of  St. 
Angelo  were  fired,  a  solemn  TV  Dtuiii  was  sung,  and 
the  Pope  struck  a  medal,  bearing  on  the  one  side  his 
own  portrait,  and  on  the  other  a  picture  rudely  rep- 
resenting the  massacre.  Roman  Catholic  writers  de- 
fend the  Pope,  on  the  ground  of  ignorance,  but  it 
took,  at  all  events,  some  time  to  make  the  medals. 

Bateman,  Rev.  Ne-wton,  LL.D.,  was  Itorn  in 
New  Jer.sey,  July  27th,  1822.  He  graduated  at  Illi- 
nois College  in  1843,  aud  studied  theology  at  Lane 
Seminary,  1843-4.  He  was  principal  of  a  cla.ssical 
school  in  St.  Louis,  JIo.,  1845-t);  I'rofe.ssor  in  St. 
Charles  College,  Mo.,  1847-50;  principal  of  public 
school  in  Jackson\'ille,  111.,  1851-7;  principal  of 
Female  Academy,  1857-8;  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  1858-74;  aud  President  of  Knox 
College,  Galesburg,  HI.,  1875-81. 

Beattie,  Rev.  T.  Gumming,  is  the  oldest  son 
of  David  and  Isabella  Beattie,  and  was  born  iu 
Scotchtown,  N.  Y.,  July  23d,  1854.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  College  in  1878;  studied  theology  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  one  year,  and  graduated 
at  Princeton  Semiuary  in  1882.  June  27th,  1882,  he 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  large  and 
flourishing  church  of  Chester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  still 
continues,  blessed  in  his  labors  and  beloved  by  his 
congregation. 

Beggs,  Joseph,  D.D.,  was  born  near  Dun- 
gannon,  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  September,  1830. 
He  entered  Belfast  College  in  1848,  and  spent  one 
year  under  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Henry  Cooke.  He  then  removed  to  this  country,  and 
immediately  entered  Lafayette  College  at  Easton,  Pa., 
from  which  Institution  he  graduated  in  1851,  with 
the  highest  honor,  as  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He 
then  took  the  full  course  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  receiving  his  diploma  iu  1855.  In  May  of 
the  same  year  he  was  ordaiued  by  the  Second  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Roxborough  in  Philadelphia.  In  that 
charge  he  at  once  commenced  a  mission  at  the  Falls 
of  Schuylkill,  a  district  of  the  city  close  by.  On 
November  7th,  18.56,  he  had  that  new  mission  organ- 
ized into  a  church,  and,  in  1859,  became  its  pastor. 
Under  his  ministry  it  soon  grew  into  an  important, 
self-sustaining  congregation,  and  built  a  fine  house 
of  worship  as  well  as  an  excellent  parsonage,  which 
are  unincumbered  with  debt. 

That  church  has  proved  one  of  the  most  successful 
enterprises  in  its  Presbytery,  and  will  soon  celebrate 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  installation  as  its 
fijst  and  only  pastor. 

Dr.  Beggs  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  wisest 
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and  most  influential  pastors  in  the  city.  For  many 
years  he  has  heen  the  Stated  Clerk  of  his  rresbytery, 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  afl'airs  of  that 
body,  being  looked  up  to  for  counsel  and  aid  in  every  1 
undertaking  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ  ' 
and  His  Church  within  its  I)ounds.  In  the  year 
1873  he  was  a  delegate  from  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  country  to  the  General  Assemljly  of  Ireland, 
and  delivered  an  address  before  that  body  in  its  meet- 
ing in  Belfast,  -which  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention.  The  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was  con- 
ferred on  him,  in  1882,  by  Lafayette  College,  of 
which  he  was  an  alumnus. 

Beginning,  denotes,  1.  The  first  part  of  time  in 
general.  Gen.  i,  1.  2.  The  first  part  of  a  particular 
period;  as  of  the  year;  of  the  duration  of  the  state  or 
kingdom  of  the  Hebrews.  E.x.  xii,  2;  Isa.  i,  26. 
3.  The  first  actor,  or  the  cause  of  a  thing.  Numb. 
X,  10;  Mic.  i,  13.  4.  That  which  is  most  excellent. 
Prov.  i,  7;  ix,  10.  From  the  beginning  is,  1.  From 
eternity,  ere  any  creature  was  made.  2  Thess.  ii,  13; 
Prov.  viii,  23.  2.  From  the  very  first  part  of  time. 
1  John  iii,  8.  3.  From  the  beginning  of  a  particular 
period;  as  of  Christ's  public  ministry.  John  viii,  25. 
Christ  is  called  the  beginning,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  creation  of  God;  he  is  from  eternity,  and  gave 
being  to  time  and  every  creature.  Rev.  i,  8,  and 
iii,  14;  Col.  i,  18. 

Bell,  David  S.,  a  younger  brother  of  "William  A. 
Bell,  entered  into  service  as  an  elder  in  Tinkling 
SpringChurch,  notvery  many  years  before  his  brother 
finished  his  career.  He  had  been,  in  very  early  life, 
the  subject  of  religious  impressions,  which,  as  was 
too  often  the  case  fortj'-five  years  ago,  were  misap- 
prehended by  religious  advisers,  and  he  w;is  prema- 
turely admitted  to  the  communion.  But  preserved 
by  God's  providence  from  going  into  courses  of 
flagrant  vice,  and  retaining  the  results  of  a  pious 
mother's  teachings,  he  was  brought,  a  second  time, 
to  make  a  profession  of  faith,  and  thirty  years  or 
more  of  consistent  living  in  the  midst  of  great  trials 
has  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  profession.  He  was, 
soon  after  this  last  step,  called  into  the  eldership. 
Here  his  characteristic  sound  sense,  his  earnest  piety 
and  his  enterprise  and  energy  have  conspired  to 
develop  in  him  the  most  excellent  feature  of  a  ruling 
elder.  Like  his  brother,  he  has  always  been  ready 
for  the  post  of  duty,  even  when  a  post  of  sacrifice  of 
personal  ease  and  comfort;  with  increase  of  age,  there 
does  not  appear  any  decrease  of  the  most  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  church  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  or  of  the  Church  at  large.  Such  is  the 
confidence  in  his  prudent  and  wise  foresight,  that  he 
has  acquired  the  cordial  supjiort  of  his  colleagues  in 
hismeasures,  as  well  as  thatof  the  bulk  of  the  people; 
and  yet  he  has  not  presumed  in  putting  himself 
forward,  nor  assumed  the  position  of  a  dictator.  It 
is  a  blessing  of  inestimable  value  to  a  church,  to 
have  such  a  man  in  the  eldership.     Though  advanced 


in  years,  he  has  not  yet  reached  a  jjeriod  when  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  are  likely  to  arrest  his  useful- 
ness, and  his  position  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  churches  of  Lexington  Presbytery  will  lead 
all  to  pray  that  his  valuable  life  may  be  yet  con- 
tinued many  years,  and  God's  blessing  be  on  him 
through  all  changes,  till  the  last  great  change  may 
introduce  him  to  hear  the  plaudit,  "Well  done, 
good  and  fiiithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord." 

Bell,  ■WiUiam  Allen,  was  introduced  into  the 
eldership  of  the  Staunton  Church,  Va.,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  adult  life.  The  eldest  son  of  pious  parent- 
age,he  became,  on  reaching  mature  age,  atonceacom- 
fortto  his  i)arents  by  his  early  piety,and  an  examijle  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  family.  He  soon  settled 
on  a  farm,  near  Staunton,  and  became  a  successful 
tiller  of  the  soil.  With  no  ambition  for  office,  he  never 
sought  its  distinctions  or  its  cares,  but  addressed  him- 
self to  the  honest  and  honorable  vocation  of  a  farmer, 
with  the  sound  common  sense  which  marked  his 
character  and  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  his 
duty,  derived,  in  part,  from  his  native  powers  of  dis- 
crimination between  right  and  wrong,  and,  in  part, 
from  habitual  association  with  his  seniors  in  age 
and  superiors  in  knowledge.  On  entering  upon  the 
duties  belonging  to  the  eldership,  he  displayed,  at 
once,  those  enlarged  and  enterprising  views  of  the 
position  he  held  which  at  once  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  with  many  of  longer  experiences.  He 
was  not  only  his  pastor's  fast  friend  and  judicious 
counsellor,  but  the  leader  in  every  effort  for  increasing 
the  pecuniary  resources  anddeveloping  the  i)ower  of  the 
church,  as  God's  chosen  agency  for  making  the  world 
better.  Until,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
deacons  were  elected  and  ordained,  he  him.self  brought  . 
to  the  management  of  the  secular  interests  of  the 
church  the  same  enterprise  and  efficient  energy 
which  he  has  e\'inced  in  the  conduct  of  his  private 
affiiirs,  and  after  the  Board  of  Deacons  was  consti- 
tuted, he  continued  to  take  care  for  securing  its  full 
efficiency.  He  always  made  his  arrangements  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  higher  courts  to  which  he  was 
appointed,  with  conscientious  fidelity,  at  whatever 
risk  might  be  incurred  to  his  private  interests.  At 
one  period,  of  several  years'  duration,  owing  to 
jieculiar  causes,  no  one  of  his  colleagues  was  able  to 
attend  such  meetings,  and  his  regularity  in  that 
duty  procured  for  him  the  complimentary  title  of 
"Standing  Committee  of  Staunton  Church  to  attend 
Synod,  Presbytery,  and  often  General  Assembly.' 
His  last  days,  in  1877,  were  days  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing in  the  fle.sh,  but  the  "joy  of  the  Lord  "  was  his 
exceeding  "strength  "  to  the  closing  hour. 

Bell,  'William  B.,  was  born  in  Stafl'ord  county, 
Va.,  .January  17th,  1811;  removed  to  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  in  1834,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business. 
In  1842  the  firm  of  W.  B.  and  A.  R.  Bell  was  formed, 
and  continued  until  187.5.     During  this  long  period 
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of  thirty-three  years,  and  amidst  no  ordinary  vicissi- 
tudes,  and  embarrassments  at  times,  Mr.  William 
Bell,  with  his  worthy  associate  brother,  maintained 
a  character  of  stainless  honor.  In  his  vocation,  as  a 
merohaut,  he  had  the  confidence  and  re.spect  not  only 
of  his  particular  I'riends  and  customers,  but  of  the 
community,  for  his  undeviating  rectitude  and  irre- 
proacliable  purity  and  correctness  of  principle.  In 
all  matters  of  business,  his  own  and  others,  intrusted 
to  him,  he  discharged  the  obligations  involved  in 
them  with  scrupulous  integrity.  As  a  gentleman,  he 
was  courteous  in  his  manners,  and  in  all  his  inter- 
course in  society  kind  and  respectful.  He  was  a  man 
of  sound  judgment;  cautious  in  forming  his  opinions, 
lie  was  still  more  so  in  expressing  them.  He  had  a 
benevolent  spirit,  that  disposed  him  not  only  to 
judge  charitably,  but  to  bestow  favors  whenever  it 
was  in  his  power.  He  had  great  .strength  of  purpose, 
and  though  he  pursued  his  objects  uo.iselessly,  he  pur- 
sued them  with  untiring  patience  and  perseverance. 

As  a  Christian,  his  piety  was  intelligent  and  earn- 
est, yet  modest  and  unassuming.  His  whole  deport- 
ment was  that  of  a  sincere  follower  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus.  At  an  early  period  of  his  Christian  life 
Mr.  Bell  was,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the 
church,  elected  to  the  sacred  and  responsible  office 
of  ruling  elder.  Having  accepted  and  been  solemnly 
set  apart  to  the  office,  he  was  careful  to  "  stir  up  the 
gift "  that  was  in  him,  so  that  his  service  Wiis  most 
accejitable  and  useful.  Few  men  better  understood 
than  he  did  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
office  of  ruling  elder,  or  had  a  more  intelligent  and 
unswerving  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  govern- 
mentof  the  Presbyterian  Chiu'ch.  He  was  eminently 
fitted  by  grace,  and  diligent  endeavor  and  constant 
exercise,  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  true 
and  tender  heart  carried  very  largely  and  lo\ingly 
the  weight  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  church, 
counselling  and  encouraging  its  members  and  in 
every  pious  way  caring  for  them.  His  influence  for 
good  was  seen  and  felt  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  church.  He  was  always  wel- 
come among  the  families  of  the  church,  who  knew 
him  about  as  well  as  they  did  their  pastor,  and 
greatly  respected  and  esteemed  him.  His  interest 
in  the  children  of  the  church  and  congregation,  his 
anxiety  for  their  religious  instruction,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  were  such  as  to  secure 
to  him  the  warm  affections  of  parents  and  children. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school  for 
seventeen  consecutive  years;  and  in  this  department 
of  service  for  Christ  his  efforts  were  made  to  the 
extent  of  his  ojiportunitics. 

Mr.  Bell  was  widely  known  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
them.  His  presence  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
Presbytery  and  Synod,  to  which  he  was  frequently 
delegated,  and  his  counsels  and  services,  were  highly 
valued. 


His  last  years  were  years  of  great  physical  debility 
and  prostration.  But  his  Christian  trust  and  hope 
never  forsook  him;  and  amid  the  peri.shiug  elements 
of  the  outward  man  might  be  discerned  very  clearly 
the  features  of  the  inward  man,  renewed  after  the 
image  of  Him  who  created  him. 

Long  ere  the  shadows  of  his  evening  I'ell  around 
him  he  was  fully  preiiared — "perfected'' — "made 
meet  "  for  the  bli.ssful  realms  of  glory.  He  departed 
this  life,  at  his  residence  in  Montgomery,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  day  of  January,  187!),  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 
Benevolence,  Beneficence.  The  former  is  the  love 
of  mankind  in  general,  accompanied  with  a  desire  to 
promote  their  liap])iness,  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  latter,  which  is  the  practice,  while  benevolence 
is  the  desire,  of  doing  good.  Benevolence  must  be 
uuiver.sal,  reaching  to  every  man  without  exceiition; 
but  beneficence  cannot  be  so  universal,  tor  it  is  neces- 
.sarily  confined  by  several  considerations,  such  as  our 
knowledge  of  objects  and  their  different  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  our  own  abilities  and  opportuni- 
ties of  exercising  them.  The  duties  of  l)euevolence 
include  those  we  owe  to  men,  purely  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  of  the  same  species  as  ourselves,  those 
we  owe  to  our  country,  those  we  owe  to  families  and 
individuals,  and  those  we  owe  to  God.  The  objects 
of  our  beneficence  are  likewise  all  those  who  are  in 
the  sphere  of  our  influence  and  action,  without  respect 
of  party  or  sect.  The  means  of  beneficence  are  com- 
munication of  temporal  supplies  (Gal.  vi,  6),  prayer 
(Jas.  V,  16),  sympathy  (Rom.  xii,  15),  Christian 
communion  (Col.  iii,  l(i). 

Bible,  The  Anterior  Probability  of  Its 
Character.  "Whilst  1  attempt  to  show,  as  now  1 
desire  to  do,  that  the  Bible  should  be  just  the  book 
it  is,  from  considerations  of  anterior  probability,  I 
must  expand  the  subject  a  little;  dividing  it,  first, 
into  the  likelihood  of  a  revelation  at  all;  and  sec- 
ondly, into  that  of  its  expectable  form  and  character. 
"The  first  likelihood  has  its  birth  in  the  just  be- 
nevolence of  our  heavenly  Father,  who,  without  dis- 
pute, never  leaves  His  rational  creatures  unaided  by 
some  sort  of  guiding  light,  some  manifestation  of 
Himself,  so  needful  to  their  hajipiness,  .some  sure 
word  of  consolation  in  sorrow,  or  of  brighter  hope  in 
persecution.  That  it  must  have  been  thus  an  a  priori 
probability  has  been  all  along  proved  by  the  innu- 
merable pretences  of  the  kind  so  coastant  up  and 
down  the  world;  no  nation  ever  existed  in  any  age 
or  country  whose  seers  and  wise  men,  of  whatever 
name,  have  not  been  believed  to  hold  converse  with 
the  Godhead.  We  may  judge  from  this  how  probabU^ 
it  must  ever  have  been  held.  The  sages  of  ()1<1 
Greece  were  sure  of  it,  from  reason ;  and  not  less  sure, 
from  accepted  superstition,  those  who  reverenced  the 
Brahmin,  or  the  priest  of  Heliopolis,  or  the  medicine 
man  among  the  Kocky  Mountains,  or   the  Llama  of 
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old  Mexico.  I  know  that  our  ignorance  of  some 
among  the  most  brutalized  species  of  mankind,  as 
the  Bushmen  in  Caifraria  and  the  trilx's  of  New 
South  Wales,  has  failed  to  find  aiuonj!;  their  rites 
anything  akin  to  religion;  hut  what  may  we  not  yet 
have  to  learn  of  good  even  about  such  poor  outcasts  ? 
How  shall  we  prove  this  negative?  For  aught  we 
know  their  superstitions  at  the  heart  may  be  as  deep 
and  as  deceitful  as  in  others;  and,  even  on  the  con- 
trary side,  the  exception  proves  the  rule;  the  rule 
that  every  people  concluded  a  revelation  so  likely, 
tliat  they  have  one  and  all  contrived  it  for  them- 
selves. 

"Thus,  shortly,  of  the  first :  and  now,  secondly,  how 
should  God  reveal  Himself  to  men  ?  In  such  times 
as  those  when  the  world  was  yet  young,  and  the 
Church  concentrated  in  a  family  or  an  individual,  it 
would  probably  be  au  immediate  oral  teaching;  the 
Lord  would  speak  with  Adam;  He  would  walk  with 
Enoch;  He  would,  in  some  pure,  ethereal  garb,  talk 
with  Abraham,  as  liiend  to  friend.  And  thereafter, 
as  men  grew  and  worshipers  were  multiplied.  He 
would  give  some  favored  servant  a  commission  to 
be  His  ambassador:  He  would  say  to  an  Ezekiel, 
'  Go  unto  the  house  of  Israel  and  speak  my  words 
to  them.'  He  would  bid  Jeremiah,  'Take  thee  a 
roll  of  a  book  and  write  therein  all  the  words  that  I 
have  spoken  to  thee.'  He  would  give  Daniel  a 
deep  vision,  not  to  be  interpreted  for  ages,  '  Shut  up 
the  words  and  seal  the  book  even  to  the  time  of  the 
end;'  He  would  make  Moses  grave  His  precepts  in 
the  rock,  and  Job  record  his  trials  with  a  pen  of  iron. 
For  a  family,  the  Beatific  Vision  was  enough;  for  a 
congregated  nation,  as  once  at  Sinai,  oral  proclama- 
tions; for  one  generation  or  two  around  the  world,  the 
zeal  and  eloquence  of  some  great  '  multitude  of 
preachers;'  but,  indubitably,  if  God  willed  to  bless 
the  universal  race,  and  drop  the  honey  of  his  words 
distilling  down  the  hour-gla.ss  of  Time,  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  e\en  to  the  latter  days,  there  was 
no  i)lan  more  prolmble,  none  more  feasible,  than  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer. 

"Further,  and  which  concerns  our  argument.  AVhat 
were  likely  to  be  the  characteristic  marks  of  such  a 
revelation  ?  Exclusively  of  a  pervading  holiness,  and 
wisdom,  and  sublimitj',  which  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  and  in  some  sort  .should  be  worthy  of  the  God ; 
there  would  be,  it  was  probable,  frequent  e%'idences 
of  man's  infirmity,  corrupting  all  he  touches.  The 
.\lmighty  works  no  miracles  for  little  cause;  one 
miraclealone  need  becurrent  throughout  Scripture:  to 
wit,  that  wliich  preserves  it  clean  and  safe  from 
every  perilous  error.  But,  in  the  succession  of  a 
thousand  scribes,  each  copying  from  the  other,  needs 
must  that  the  tired  hand  and  misty  eye  would  occa- 
sionally misplace  a  letter:  this  was  no  nodus  worthy 
of  a  God's  descent  to  dissipate  by  miracle. 

"Again:  the  original  prophets  themselves  were 
men  of  various  characters  and  times  and  tril)es.   God 


addresses  men  through  their  reason.  He  bound  not 
down  a  seer  '  with  bit  and  bridle,  like  the  horse  that 
hath  no  understanding, '  but  spoke  as  to  a  rational 
being,  '  Whiit  seest  thou  ? '  '  Hear  my  words  ; ' 
'  Give  ear  imto  my  speech.'  Was  it  not  then  likely 
that  the  previous  mode  of  thought  and  providential 
education  in  each  holy  man  of  God  should  mingle 
irresistibly  ■with  his  inspired  teaching  ?  Should  not 
the  herdsman  of  Tekoa  plead  in  pastoral  phrase,  and 
the  royal  son  of  Amoz  denounce  with  strong  author- 
ity ?  Should  not  David,  whilst  a  shepherd,  praise 
God  among  his  flocks,  and  when  a  king,  crj',  '  Give 
the  King  thy  j udgments ?'  The  Bible  is  full  of  this 
human  individuality;  and  nothing  could  bethought 
as  humanly  more  probable;  but  we  must,  with  this 
diversity,  connect  the  other  probability  also,  that 
which  should  show  the  work  to  be  divine;  which 
would  prove  (as  is  literally  the  case)  that,  in  spite  of 
all  such  natural  variety,  all  such  unbiased  freedom, 
both  of  thought  and  speech,  there  pervades  the  whole 
mass  a  oneness,  a  marvelous  consistency,  which 
Would  be  likely  to  have  been  designed  by  God, 
though  little  to  have  been  dreamt  by  man. 

"Once  more  on  this  full  topic.  Difficulties  in  Scrip- 
ture were  expectable  for  many  reasons ;  I  cau  only 
touch  a  few.  Man  is  rational  as  he  is  responsible: 
God  speaks  to  his  mind  and  moral  powers;  and  the 
mind  rejoices  and  moralities  grow  strong  in  conquest 
of  the  difficult  and  search  for  the  mysterious.  The 
muscles  of  the  spiritual  athlete  pant  for  such  exertion, 
and  without  it  they  would  dwindle  into  trejjid  imbe- 
cility. ■  Curious  man,  courageous  man,  enterprising, 
shrewd  and  vigorous  man,  yet  has  a  constant  enemy 
to  dread  in  his  own  indolence;  now,  a  lion  in  the 
path  will  wake  up  Sloth  himself  ;  and  the  very  diffi- 
culties of  religion  engender  perseverance. 

'  'Additionally :  I  think  there  is  somewhat  in  the 
consideration  that,  if  all  revealed  truth  had  been 
utterly  simple  and  easy,  it  would  have  needed  no 
human  interpreter;  no  enlightened  class  of  men,  who, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  their  times,  and  the  occa- 
sions of  their  teaching,  might,  '  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  preach  the  word,  reprove,  rebuke,  e.xhort,  with 
all  long  suffering  and  doctrine.'  I  think  there  ex- 
isted an  anterior  probability  that  Scripture  should  be, 
as  it  is,  oftentimes  difficult,  obscure,  and  requiring 
the  aid  of  many  wise  to  its  elucidation;  because, 
without  such  characteristic,  tho.se  many  wise  and 
good  would  never  have  been  called  for.  Suppose  aU 
truth  revealed  a.s  clearly  and  indisputiibly  to  the 
meanest  intellect  as  a  sum  in  addition  is,  where  were 
the  need  or  use  of  that  noble  Christian  company  who 
are  everywhere  man's  almoners  for  charity  and  God's 
ambassadors  for  peace  ? 

"A  word  or  two  more,  and  I  have  done.  The  Bible 
would,  as  it  seems  to  me  probable,  be  a  sort  of  double 
book;  for  the  righteous  and  for  the  wicked;  to  one 
class  a  decoy,  baited  to  allure  all  sorts  of  generous 
dispositions;    to  the  other  a  trap,  set  to  catch  all 
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kinds  of  evil  inclinations.  In  these  two  senses,  it 
wovikl  address  the  whole  family  of  man;  and  every 
one  should  find  in  it  something  to  his  liking.  Purity 
should  there  perceive  green  pastures  and  still  waters, 
and  a  tender  Shepherd  for  its  innocent  steps;  and 
carnal  appetite  should  here  and  there  discover  some 
darker  spot,  which  the  honesty  of  heaven  had  filled 
with  memories  of  its  chiefest  servants'  sins,  some 
record  of  adultery  or  murder  wherewith  to  feast  his 
maw  for  condemnation.  "While  the  good  man  should 
find  in  it  meat  divine  for  every  earthly  need,  the 
sneercr  sln>uld  proclaim  it  the  very  easiest  manual 
for  his  jests  and  lewd  profanities.  The  luilettered 
should  not  lack  humhle,  nay,  vulgar,  imjiges  and 
words,  to  keep  himself  in  countenance;  neither  should 
•the  learned  look  in  vain  for  reasonings;  the  poet  for 
sublimities;  the  curious  mind  for  mystery;  nor 
the  sorrowing  heart  for  prayer.  I  do  discern,  in  that 
great  Book,  a  wondrous  adaptability  to  minds  of 
every  calibre;  and  it  is  just  what  might  antecedently 
have  been  expected  of  a  volume  writ  by  many  men 
at  many  different  eras,  yet  all  superintended  by  one 
master  mind;  of  a  volume  meant  for  every  age,  and 
nation,  and  country  and  tongue  and  people;  of  a 
volume,  which,  a.s  a  two-edged  sword,  wounds  the 
good  man's  heart  with  deep  conviction,  and  cuts 
down  '  the  hoary  head  of  him  who  goeth  on  still  in 
his  wickedness. ' 

'  'On  the  whole,  respecting  faults,  or  incongruities, 
or  objectionable  parts  in  Scripture,  howe\er  to  have 
been  expected,  we  must  recollect  that  the  more  they 
are  viewed,  the  more  the  blemishes  fade  and  are 
altered  into  beauties. 

"A  little  child  had  picked  up  an  old  stone,  defaced  ! 
with  time-stains;  the  child  said  the  stone  was  dirty,  i 
covered  with  blotches  of  all  colors;  but  his  father 
brings   a  microscope,  and  shows  to  his  astonished  ' 
glance  that  what  the  child  thought  dirt  is  a  forest  of 
beautiful  lichens,  fruited  mosses,  and  strange  lillipu- 
tian  plants,  with  shapely  animacules  hiding  in  the 
leaves,  and  rejoicing  in  their  tiny  shadow.     Every 
blemish,  justly  seen,  had  turned  to  be  a  beauty;  and 
nature's  works  are  vindicated  good,  even  as  the  Word 
of  Grace  is  wise." — Tapper's  "Probabilities  an  Aid  to 
Faith." 

Bigler,  Hon.  "William,  was  born  at  Sher- 
mansburg.  Pa.,  January  1st,  1814.  He  received 
a  fair  school  education,  learned  the  printing  busi- 
ness with  his  brother,  from  1830  to  1833,  at 
Bellefonte,  and  established  and  carried  on  success- 
fully a  paper  in  Clearfield  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  subseciuently  disposed  of  his  paper  and  entered 
into  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1841  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate,  chosen  Speaker  in  the  Spring  of 
1843,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1844.  In 
October  following,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate. 
In  1849  he  was  appointed  a  Revenue  Commissioner. 
In  1851  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  serving 
for  three   vears.     During  his  term  of  office  several 


very  important  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature, the  principal  of  which  were  the  establishing 
the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  and  the  founding  of  the  Pennsylvania  Train- 
ing School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

In  January,  18.).5,  Governor  Bigler  was  elected  for 
the  terra  of  six  years  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  he  discharged  his  duty  with  ability  and 
fidelity.  He  was  a  prominent  delegate  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1873,  and  to  his  labors  are 
ascribable  a  number  of  the  beneficial  features  of  this 
instrument.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
earnest  champions  of  the  Centennial  E.xposition  of 
1870,  and  represented  Pennsylvania  in  the  Board  of 
Finance,  and  his  efforts  mini.stered  greatly  to  its  suc- 
cessful issue.  A  short  time  after  this  memorable 
occasion  he  departed  this  life,  at  his  residence  in 
aearfield.  Pa. 

Governor  Bigler  was  a  gentleman  of  dignified  bear- 
ing, firm  purpose,  good  executive  ability  aud  honest 
efforts  and  aims.  He  was  a  useful  elder  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Clearfield,  and  threw  his  influence 
in  favor  of  what  he  believed  would  exalt  humanity 
and  glorify  God. 

Big  Spring  Church,  XewriHe,  Pa.  The  early 
Presbj-teriaus  of  Cumberland  Valley  had  a  fondness 
for  naming  their  churches  after  springs.  Hence  we 
find  in  that  territory  Falling  Spring,  Rocky  Spring, 
Middle  Spring,  Big  Spring  and  Silvers  Spring. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Craighead  (elsewhere  noticed), 
was  the  first  pastor  of  Big  Spring  congregation,  or 
Hojjewell,  as  it  was  then  called.  He  entered  into 
this  relation  with  it  in  1738.  In  regard  to  his  salary, 
it  is  only  recorded  that,  "A  list  of  subscriptions 
being  produced,  the  commissioners  agreed  that  Mr. 
Craighead  shall  have  the  benefit  of  all  future  sub- 
scriptions." Previously  to  this  settlement  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Craighead  was  stated  supply  at  Car- 
lisle and  Silvers  Spring  (or  Ujiper  and  Lower  Penns- 
borough),  for,  in  1738,  it  was  ordered  by  presbytery 
' '  that  the  two  societies  in  Pennsburg  pay  to  Jlr.  Craig- 
head the  two-thirds  of  .sixteen  pounds  for  the  half 
year  that  he  was  appointed  to  supply  there,  and  that 
the  people  of  Mr.  Craighead's  congregation  make  up 
the  other  third. ' ' 

Aliout  the  time  of  Mr.  Craighead's  settlement  at 
Hopewell,  there  was  some  difficulty  existing  between 
that  congregation  and  the  one  at  Upper  Pcnnsborough, 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a  meeting-house 
by  the  former.  The  nature  and  issue  of  this  diffi- 
culty, the  subjoined  extracts  from  the  Presbyterial 
Recortls  will  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  explain: — 

"June  22d,1737.  A  supplication  from  the  people  of 
Hopewell  being  presented,  requesting  the  concurrence 
of  Presbytery  to  draw  a  c;ill  to  Mr.  Thom;is  Craighead, 
the  Presbytery,  finding  some  inconvenience  in  re- 
ference to  the  situation  of  one  of  their  houses,  don't 
see  cause  to  conciir  with  them  at  present,  but  do 
ai)point  Mr.  Black  to  supply  at  Pennsboro'  on  the 
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Last  Sabbath  of  July,  and  on  the  week  following  to 
convene  that  people  and  the  people  of  Hopewell,  at 
James  McFarlan's,  in  order  to  inquire  if  Peunsboro' 
will  agree  that  Hopewell  build  a  meeting-house  at 
Great  Spring,  and  make  a  report  thereof  at  our  next." 

"August  31st,  1737.  Mr.  Blaok  reports  that  he 
supplied  at  Pennsboro',  and  convened  the  people  and 
tho.se  of  Hopewell  oii  the  Monday  following,  and 
heard  them  confer  about  the  meeting-house  pro))osed 
to  be  built  at  Great  Spring,  but  the  parties  did  not 
agree  about  the  same. ' ' 

Subsequently,  ' '  Presbytery  voted,  by  a  great 
majority,  not  to  alter  the  bounds  of  the  congregation 
of  Pennsboro',"  and  "disapproved  the  people  of 
Hopewell  building  a  meeting-house  just  on  the  border 
of  Pennsboro'  congregation." 

Mr.  Craighead,  though  called  in  1737,  w;is  not  in- 
stalled until  October,  1733.  This  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Kev.  Alexander  Craighead,  an  "  edict," 
by  order  of  Presbjitery,  having  been  sent  "to  be 
published  timeously  before."  After  Mr.  Craighead's 
decease,  in  June,  1739,  Mr.  James  Lyon,  of  Ireland 
(and,  at  the  time  of  his  in^dtation,  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle),  supplied  the  pulpit  at 
Hopewell  for  some  months.  After  his  term  of  ser- 
vice had  expired.  Big  Spring  was  connected  with 
Rocky  Spring  and  Middle  Spring,  a.s  a  charge.  The 
Se.ssional  records  of  the  last  mentioned  congregation 
.state  (1742)  that  "the  minister  and  elders  of  Big 
Spring,  Middle  Spring  and  Rocky  Spring  met  at 
Middle  Spring,  in  order  to  settle  the  division  of  the 
minister's  labors  among  the  three  congregations. ' '  The 
arrangement  agreed  upon  at  this  meeting  was  ' '  that 
the  minister's  labors  be  equally  divided  in  a  third 
part  to  each  place,  as  being  most  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  good  of  his  people. "  It  was  also,  "  upon  the 
motion  of  the  elders  of  Big  Spring,  left  to  them,  the 
people,  and  Mr.  Blair,  to  converse  among  themselves 
in  respect  to  the  subscriptions  of  the  Big  Spring  con- 
gregation." Mr.  Blair  was  installed  pastor  of  these 
churches,  December  '27th,  1742.  (See  Blair,  Rev. 
John. ) 

The  next  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  write  with 
any  confidence  of  the  regular  occupancy  of  the  pulpit 
at  Big  Spring,  is  17.59.  In  that  year  the  Rev.  George 
Duffield  was  installed  over  Carlisle  and  Big  Spring. 
According  to  the  terms  of  his  call,  one-third  of  his 
time  was  to  be  given  to  Big  Spring  and  two-thirds  to 
Carlisle.  In  1761  an  effort  was  made  by  the  former 
congregation  to  obtain  the  half  of  Mr.  Duffield's 
labors,  but  this  effort  was  not  sanctioned,  for  reasotLs 
which  were  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  Presbytery, 
and  among  which  was  an  apprehension  that  Mr. 
Duffield's  constitution  would  not  be  able  to  endure, 
any  length  of  time,  the  fatigue  of  being  the  one-half 
of  his  time  at  Big  Spring.  Mr.  Duffield  was  called, 
in  1771,  to  the  pastorate  of  Old  I'ine  Street  Church, 
Philadelphia.     (See  his  Sketch.) 

Mr.  Duffield's  successor  at  Big  Spring  was  the  Kev. 


"William  Linn.  The  congregation  at  this  time  seems 
to  have  increased  sufficiently  t«  justify  them  in  se- 
curing the  time  and  labor  of  a  pastor  for  themselves 
alone.  When,  precisely,  Mr.  Linn  was  called  to  this 
pastorate,  cannot  be  ascertained,  for  it  was  registered 
in  that  portion  of  the  Records  of  Presbytery  which 
cannot  be  found.  It  wa.s,  however,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe,  before  the  year  1778.  In  1784  Mr. 
Linn  was  released  from  the  charge,  at  his  own  re- 
iiuest,  that  he  might  accept  the  Presidency  of  Wash- 
ington Academy,  in  Somerset  county,  Maryland. 

A  call,  dated  21st  March,  1786,  was  presented  by 
the  congregation  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wilson,  which 
was  accepted.  Mr.  Wilson  remained  with  them  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  March,  1799.  In  this 
call  (a  copy  of  which  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Mr.  Wilson,  at  ^fcw^^lle),  the  congre- 
gation engaged  to  pay  him  "  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency,  in  specie, 
and  allow  him  the  use  of  the  dwelling  house,  barn 
and  all  the  clear  land  on  the  glebe,  possessed  by  our 
former  minister;  also,  plenty  of  timber  for  rails  and 
firewood;  likewise  a  sufficient  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  above  mentioned  sums  during  his  in- 
cumbency." The  Rev.  Joshua  Williams  was  called 
to  Big  Spring  in  1801,  and  installed,  April  14th, 
1802.      (See  his  Sketch. ) 

Soon  after  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Williams  from 
the  Church  at  Big  Spring  (1830),  the  Rev.  Robert 
McCachreu,  a  native  of  Chester  county.  Pa.,  and  a 
licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  was  called 
to  be  its  pastor.  This  call  he  accepted,  and  in  this 
relation  he  continued  until  it  was  resigned  in  October, 
1851.  Mr.  McCachren's  labors  were  not  without 
encouraging  success.  The  number  of  members  added 
to  the  congregation  during  his  connection  with  it 
was  four  hundred  and  eighty-five.  During  the  second 
year  of  his  ministry  the  church  Wiis  favored  with  a 
season  of  the  revival  of  religion,  which  resulted  in 
an  accession  of  seventy-three  to  the  list  of  commu- 
nicants. Some  of  the  precious  fruits  of  that  awak- 
ening remain  there  to  this  day.  Mr.  McCachren, 
since  his  resignation,  has  not  accepted  of  another 
charge.  He  still  resides  in  Newville,  preaching  as  he 
has  opportunity,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  com- 
munity iu  which  he  has  so  long  lived.  Mr.  McCach- 
ren's successors  have  been.  Rev.  J.  S.  H.  Henderson, 
1852-62;  Rev.  Philip  H.  Mowry,  D.  D.,  December, 
1863-8,  and  Rev.  E.  Erskine,  n.  v.,  who  has  filled 
the   pastorate  since  1870. 

The  earliest  elders  of  Big  Spring  Church  now 
known  were  John  Carson,  John  McKeehan,  John 
Bell,  David  Ralston,  Sr.,  Thomas  Jacobs,  Alexander 
Thompson,  William  Lindsay,  Atcheson  Laughlin, 
all  of  whom  served  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Wilson,  and  some  of  them  part  of  the  time 
of  his  successor. 

The  first  church  erected  at  Big  Spriug  stood  in 
the  graveyard  now  in  use  by  thecongregtition,  within 
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a  few  rods  of  the  present  buildiug,  and  was  erected 
about  the  year  17:!8.  It  was  a  plain  log  building, 
and  had  a  "  study  "  attached  to  it.  At  what  precise 
time  the  present  house  of  worshij)  was  erected  is  not 
known,  but  it  was,  in  all  probability,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Until  the  year  1842  it  was  a  plain  stone  building, 
having  three  doors,  with  the  pulpit  on  the  north 
side,  and  pews  with  high  straight  backs,  and,  on  the 
whole,  indicating  more  regard  for  the  essential  than 
the  comfortable  and  the  ornamental;  but  at  that 
time  it  was  remodeled,  in  modern  style,  and  has 
since  (1882)  been  greatly  improved  in  appearance, 
so  that  now  it  ranks  with  the  handsomest  churches 
in  the  Presbytery.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating 
about  six  hundred  persons,  and  on  Sabbath  is  well 
filled  with  an  intelligent  and  devout  congregation. 
The  site  which  it  occupies,  a  few  rods  northward 
from  the  town,  is  a  most  eligible  one,  and  from  it 
there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  s\irrounding  neigh- 
borhood. Back  of  it,  at  a  short  distance,  rolls  gently 
along  the  clear  and  lovely'  stream  from  which  it  has 
received  its  name,  and  which  for  ages  has  been 
flowing  on  apparently  the  same,  whilst  the  crowds 
that  have  weekly  been  gathering  on  its  brink  have, 
one  after  another,  lain  down  within  the  sound  of  its 
murmurs,  to  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking, 
till  the  resurrection  trumpet  shall  utter  its  voice. 

Billingsley, Rev.  Amos  S.,was  born  of  pious 
parents,  near  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  Octolier,  1818. 
He  graduated  at  Jelfersou  College,  under  Rev.  R.  J. 
Breckinridge,  D.D.,  in  1847.  His  theological  train- 
ing was  in  the  Allegheny  Seminary.  Being  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Lisbon,  in  1851, 
his  first  pastoral  charge  was  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  the  congregation  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up.  Here  his  ordination  occurred. 
Soon  after,  he  was  called  to  the  Church  of  Slippery 
Rock,  Presbytery  of  Beaver,  over  which  he  was 
installed  in  1854.  After  a  few  years,  Mr.  Billingsley 
became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Church,  and  under 
a  commission  from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  he 
went  to  labor  in  Nebraska.  The  gold  fever  prevail- 
ing in  Denver,  Colorado,  early  in  1861  he  went  to 
preach  to  the  people  there.  He  reorganized  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Denver.  Subsequently, 
he  became  p.istor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Iberia,  Ohio,  where  he  laliored  until  1869,  when  he 
accepted  a  commission  from  the  Committee  on  Mis- 
sions for  Freedmen,  and  Wiis  located  at  Statesville, 
North  Carolina,  where  he  has  since  labored 'with 
efficiency. 

Besides  l)eing  an  extensive  newspaper  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Billingsley  is  the  author  of  two  books: 
"  From  the  Flag  to  the  Cross"  and  "The  life  of  Rev. 
George  Whitefield."  Of  the  latter  the  religious 
press  has  spoken  iu  terms  of  high  commendation. 

Natural,  plain  and  simple  in  his  manners,  Mr.  Bil- 
lingsley is  a  man  easily  a])proached.     True,  kind  and 


faithful,  he  makes  warm  friends  and  "holds  them 
long."  He  is  thoroughly  Calvini.stic,  and  a  elo,se stu- 
dent. Laborious  and  enthusiastic,  as  a  preacher,  he 
often  rides  twenty  or  thirty  miles  and  preaches  three 
times  a  day.  He  never  .stops  for  bad  weather.  His. style 
of  preaching  is  warm,  earnest  and  forcible.  With 
the  Cross  of  Christ  for  his  theme,  he  always  carries 
his  congregation  vnt\\  him.  An  old  colored  elder 
said  of  one  of  his  sermons:  "It  came  right  from 
Jesus." 

Bingham,  Ed-ward,  was  born  in  Salisbury, 
Conn.,  August  1st,  1-<01;  arrived  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
in  1828,  and  died  in  Detroit,  November  24th,  1871. 
He  early  became  an  elder  iu  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  some  time  between  his  arrival  and  the  j'ear 
1832  or  1833,  and  was  the  clerk  of  Session  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  ever  the  right-hand  man  and  de- 
voted attendant  upon  the  pastor  in  all  his  official 
duties;  especially  aetive  in  his  duties  as  deacon,  in 
looking  after  the  sick.  He  was  a  just,  kind,  gener- 
ous, faithful  and  honest  man  towards  God  and  his 
fellow  men;  and  at  his  death  his  record  was  as  pure 
and  un.spotted  as  the  marble  that  covered  his  hal- 
lowed remains. 

Bishop,  Rev.  Serene  Ed^svards,  was  lioru  in 
Kaawalod,  Hawaii,  February,  1827;  united  with  the 
Washington  Street  Church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
April,  1842;  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1846;  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminar}- in  1851,  and 
was  married  to  Miss  Cornelia  A.  Sessions,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  May  31st,  1852.  He  was  ordained  and  iu- 
.stalled  in  New  York  city,  by  the  Third  Presbj't^ry 
of  New  York,  June,  18.52;  Seamen's  Chaplain  at 
Lahaina,  1853-62;  Missionary  at  Haua,  1862-5; 
Principal  of  Lahainaluna  Seminary,  1865-7,  and  is 
still  resident  there. 

Blain,  Rev.  Samuel  Wilson,  was  the  only  son 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  and  JIary  Hauna  Blain,  and  was 
born  iu  Lexington,  Va.,  February  9th,  1''^(I7.  He 
entered  Washington  College  (now  Washington  and 
Lee  Universitj'),  in  which  his  father  had  been  a  Pro- 
fessor, in  1821,  and  was  graduated  iu  1825.  He  then 
studied  law  for  two  and  a-half  years.  After  three 
years,  of  travel  in  Florida,  Georgia  and  others  of  the 
Southern  States,  he  practiced  law  at  Lewisburg,  Va. 
(now  West  Va.),  until  December,  1834.  In  January, 
1835,  he  entered  Uuion  Seminary,  Va.,  where  he 
completed  the  theological  course  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  Lexington  Presbytery,  at  Union  Chui'ch, 
in  1837.  His  first  ministerial  labor  was  as  a  domestic 
missionary  in  Amherst  county,  Va.  For  a  year  he 
preached  at  Scottsville,  Albemarle  county,  and  at 
points  in  Fluvianna  county.  In  1840  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Lebanon  Church,  iu  Albemarle  county,  and 
was  ordained  and  iustalled  pastor  of  this  church  by 
West  Hanover  Presbytery,  in  1841.  His  pastoral 
relation  here  continued  until  1854,  when,  On-  a  year, 
he  became  colportage  agent  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia. 
In  1855  he  established  a  female  school  at  his  resi- 
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dence  in  Albemarle,  which  he  conducted  successfully 
until  1858,  when  he  removed  to  'Williaiiisbm-g,  Va. 
Here,  in  addition  to  the  management  of  his  farm,  he 
taught  a  small  school,  and  having  organized  a  small 
Presbyterian  Chuix-h  at  Biglcr's,  on  York  river,  he 
preached  there,  an(l  at  Burnt  Ordinary,  in  James  City 
county,  until  1862.  After  the  war  he  labored  at 
Asliland  and  at  other  points  in  Hanover  county.  In 
1871  he  settled  as  pastor  of  the  I'resbytcriun  Church 
at  Carrollton  Ky.  The  infirmities  of  age  compelleil 
the  relinquishment  of  this  charge  in  1877,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  resided  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he 
still  lives  and  continues  to  preach  as  opportunity 
offers. 

ilr.  Blain's  abundant  and  useful  labors  have  been 
iu  a  comparatively  Immble  sphere,  and  largely  gratui- 
tous. This  is  iu  keeping  with  a  character  siugularly 
modest  and  unassuming.  Unambitious  except  to  do 
good,  he  has  always  shrunk  from  positions  which 
would  make  liira  conspicuous.  Having  improved 
excellent  opportunities,  his  scholarship  is  accurate, 
and  his  mind  cultivated  and  well  furnished.  His 
pulpit  preparation  has  always  been  careful,  and  his 
sermons  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  His  style  has  been 
too  close  and  argumentative  to  make  him  what  is 
etriled  a  popular  preacher.  As  a  pastor  and  friend, 
he  will  ever  be  held  iu  tender  remembrance  by  all 
who  know  him.  Genial,  warm-hearted  and  sympa- 
thetic, his  ministry  from  house  to  house  has  rarely 
been  excelled,  especially  among  the  afflicted.  More 
than  all,  his  eminent  piety  has  been  and  still  is  an 
unfailing  source  of  blessing. 

Blair,  John  I.,  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  a  short  distance  below  Belvidere,  X.  J., 
.August  23d,  1802.  His  grandfather,  John  Blair, 
emigrated  from  Scotland  to  America,  between  1730 
and  1740.  James,  the  father  of  John  I. ,  wa.s  born  at 
Oxford,  X.  J.,  August  5th,  1769.  He  married  Eachel 
Jusley,  of  Greenwich,  X.  J.,  who  bore  to  him  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters,  of  which  sons  John  I.  was 
the  third. .(  His  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  the 
ordinary  labors  of  the  farm,  and  in  attending  the 
district  school  for  a  few  terms,  where  his  text-books 
were  AVebster's  Spelling  Book,  the  English  Reader, 
and  Daboll's  Arithmetic.  His  educational  advan- 
tages, however,  ended  when  he  was  eleven  years  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  entered  the  store  of  his  cousin. 
Judge  Blair,  at  Hope.  N.  J.,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  men'antile  business.  AVith  a  short  inter- 
rujition,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
remained  here  till  1821,  when  he  went  into  business 
with  his  cousin,  John  Blair,  at  Blairstown.  After 
two  years  he  assumed  entire  control  of  the  business, 
and  for  forty  years  thereafter  was  a  prominent 
n»?rchant  in  the  region,  owning  or  having  an  interest 
in  stores  at  Marksboro",  Paulina,  Huntsville  and 
.lohnsonsburg,  as  well  as  at  Blairstown.  He  also 
owned  several  grist  mills  and  a  cotton  factors-.  From 
1834  to  1846  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  establish- 


ing the  iron  business  at  Oxford  Furnaces,  X.  J.,  and 
at  Scnmtou,  Pennsylvania.  He  Mas  instrumental  in 
opening  the  railroad  from  Oswego  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
in  1849;  as  also  in  building  the  rail  road  from  Seranton 
to  Great  Bend,  which  was  opened  in  1851.  He  secured 
the  right  of  way  for  and  largely  aided  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  original  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad,  in  Pennsylvania;  as  also  of  the  War- 
ren Railroad,  in  New  Jcrse}',  which  consolidated  line 
was  opened  in  1856.  From  this  time  on  he  has  been 
largely  engaged  iu  railroad  building  in  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Jlissouri  and 
Texas.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of 
directors  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  built  the  first  rail- 
road through  Iowa  to  comiect  with  it  at  Omaha.  He 
has  been  also  largely  interested  iu  the  manufacture  of 
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railroad  iron,  banking,  etc.,  and  owns  about  two 
million  acres  of  laud.  His  benefactions  for  benevolent 
purposes,  colleges,  schools,  churches,  etc.,  those  of 
the  Presbyterian  order  being  his  preference,  have 
been  over  half  a  million  of  dollar.s.  Among  the  ob- 
jects of  his  benefactions  may  be  mentioned  Blair 
Presbyterial  Academy,  at  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  donated 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Newton;  Lafayette  College,  at 
Easton,  Pennsylvania;  and  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
at  Princeton.  Mr.  Blair  lias  been  a  lifelong  attendant 
upon  and  supporter  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Bliss,  Jonathan,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Randolph, 
Vermont,  July  15th,  1799;  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1824,  and  became  a  citizen  of 
Gainesville,  Alabama,  January  8th,  1836.  Gaines- 
ville was  then  a  new  town,  in  a  territory  only  recentlj' 
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vacated  by  the  Indians.  Here  he  spent  the  remain- 
ing ibrty-lbnr  years  of  liis  h)ng  lite,  and  was  com- 
pletely identified  with  and  took  an  active  part  in  all 
that  pertained  to  its  interest  in  both  temporal  and 
s])iritual  things.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  organized  April  1st,  1837, 
and  became  a  ruling  elder,  December  8th,  1849. 
Hence,  as  he  departed  this  life  July  27th,  1879,  he 
was  a  memlior  for  forty-four  years,  an  elder  for  thirty 
years,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  for 
twenty-five  years,  always  manifesting  a  deep  interest 
in  the  school. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  a  man  of  unusually  sound  judgment, 
great  firmness  of  purpose,  deep  conscientiousness, 
and  hence,  was  relied  on  in  Church  and  State.  His 
hrethren  in  the  Church  sought  and  highly  valued  his 
counsels;  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  the  political 
world,  and  he  was  often  called  upon  to  occupy 
honorable  positions  in  the  State. 

A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  gained  not  only  an  hon- 
orable position  at  the  Bar,  but  also  a  goodly  share  of 
this  world's goocLs,  which  he  bountifully  used  for  the 
Church  and  for  all  worthy  benevolent  objects.  He 
held  himself  to  he  the  Lord's  steward. 

Body,  Man's,  Changing-  Perpetually.  ,T.  P. 
Cooke,  Profes.sor  of  Chemistry,  in  Harvard  University, 
says:  "The  materials  of  our  bodies  are  being  con- 
stantly renewed,  and  the  great  mass  of  their  structure 
<'hanges  in  less  than  a  year.  At  every  motion  of  your 
arm,  and  at  every  breath  you  draw,  a  portion  of  the 
muscles  concerned  is  actually  burnt  up  in  the  eftbrt. 
During  life,  in  some  utterly  mysterious  manner,  be- 
yond the  range  of  all  human  science,  the  various 
gases  and  vapors  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  a 
small  amount  of  a  few  earthy  salts,  are  elaborated 
into  various  organized  structures.  They  first  pass 
into  the  organism  of  the  plant,  and  thence  are  trans- 
ferred into  the  body  of  the  animal ;  but  no  sooner  are 
they  firmly  built  into  the  animal  tissues  than  a  de- 
structive change  begins,  by  which,  before  long,  they 
are  restored  to  the  air  or  the  soil,  only  to  renew  the 
same  cycle  of  ceaseless  change.  Life,  during  its 
whole  existence,  is  an  untiring  builder,  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmos])here  a  fell  destroyer,  and  when  at  last 
the  builders  cease,  then  the  spirit  takes  its  flight  into 
the  eternal  world,  and  leaves  the  frail  tenement  to  its 
appointed  end.  Dust  returns  to  the  dust,  and  these 
mortal  mists  and  vapors  to  the  air. 

"I  know  that  there  are  some  who  entertain  a 
vague  fear  that  these  well-established  facts  of  chem- 
istry conflict  with  one  of  the  most  cherished  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith;  but,  so  far  from  this,  I  find 
that  they  elucidate  and  confirm  it.  Modern  scientific 
discoveries  have  shown  that  our  only  abiding  sub- 
stance is  merely  the  passing  shadow  of  our  outward 
form;  that  the.se  bones  and  muscles  are  d.ving  within 
us  every  day;  that  our  whole  life  is  an  unceasing 
metempsychosis,  and  that  the  final  death  is  but  one 
phase  of  the  perpetual  change.     Thus  the  idea  of  a 


spiritual  body  becomes  not  only  a  possible  concep- 
tion, but,  more  than  this,  it  harmonizes  with  the 
whole  order  of  nature;  and  now  that  we  can  better 
trace  the  process  of  growth  in  the  organic  world,  and 
understand  more  of  their  hidden  secrets,  the  inspired 
words  of  Paul  have  acquired  fresh  power,  and  convey 
to  us  a  deeper  meaning  than  they  ever  gave  to  the 
early  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Chemistry  has  shown 
us  that  it  is  the/o/vn  alone  (not  the  substance)  of  our 
mortal  bodies  which  is  permanent,  and  that  we 
retain  our  personality  under  cnnstnnt  chanffc;  and 
lastly,  in  organic  nature,  the  sjirouting  of  the  .seed, 
the  breaking  of  the  bird  from  the  egg,  the  bursting 
of  the  butterfly  from  the  chrysalis,  and  ten  thousand 
other  transmutations  not  less  wonderful,  which  we 
are  daily  witnessing  around  us,  all  unite  their 
analogy  to  elucidate  and  confirm  the  glorious  and 
comforting  doctrine  of  a  material  resurrection  in 
form." — SdUiUm  and  Vhnnistry,  pp.  10:-i-ll)6. 

Book  of  Life,  or  Book  of  the  Livixo,  or 
Book  of  the  Lord  (Psa.  Ixix,  28).  It  is  very 
probable  that  these  descriptive  phra.ses,  which  are 
trequent  in  Scripture,  are  taken  from  the  custom  ob- 
served generally  in  the  courts  of  princes,  of  keeping 
a  list  of  persons  who  are  in  their  service,  of  the 
provinces  which  they  govern,  of  the  officers  of  their 
armies,  of  the  number  of  their  troops,  and  sometimes 
even  of  the  names  of  their  soldiers.  Thus  Moses  de- 
sires God  rather  to  blot  him  out  of  his  book  than  to 
reject  Lsrael  (Exod.  xxxii,  32).  When  it  is  said  that 
any  one  is  written  in  the  book  of  life,  it  means  that 
he  particularly  belongs  to  God,  is  enrolled  among  the 
number  of  his  friends  and  servants.  When  it  is  said, 
"blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life,"  this  signifies 
erased  from  the  list  of  God's  friends  and  servants;  as 
those  who  are  guilty  of  treachery  are  struck  off  the 
roll  of  officers  belonging  to  a  prince.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  primitive  Christian  churches  kept  lists 
of  their  members,  in  which  those  recently  admitted 
were  enrolled;  these  would  take  a  title  analogous  to 
that  of  the  book  of  life,  or  the  Lamb's  hqgik  of  life; 
as  this  terra  occurs  principally  in  the  Revelation,  it 
seems  likel}'  to  be  derived  from  such  a  custom  (Rev. 
iii,  .5;  xxii,  19).  Something  of  the  same  nature  we 
have  in  Isaiah  iv,  3,  where  the  prophet  alludes  to  such 
as  "  were  written  among  the  li\ing  in  Jerusalem;  " 
that  is,  enrolled  among  the  citizens  of  that  city  of 
God,  to  which  the  Christian  Church  was  afterwards 
compared.  In  a  more  exalted  sense,  the  book  of  life 
signifies  the  book  of  justification  ;  or  the  register  of 
those  who  through  grace  have  been  chosen  to  eternal 
life  in  Christ  (Luke  x,  20;  Phil,  iv,  3;  Rev.  xiii,  8; 
xvii.  8;  xx,  12,  15;  xxi,  27). 

Bovelle,  Rev.  John  V.,  son  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Bovelle,  by  his  second  wife,  was  born  June  6th,  1793, 
at  Abingdon,  Va.  He  was  educated  at  AVashington 
College,  Tenn.,  and  was  licensed  to  i)reach,  in  ISIE, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Abingdon.  In  1821  he  wps 
elected  successor  to  Rev.  John  W.  Doak,  M.D.,  D.D., 
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in  the  Presidency  of  Washington  College.  He  held 
this  office  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  was  also 
pastor  of  the  Salem  and  Leeshiirg  churches.  In  the 
Spring  of  1829  he  removed  to  Edgar  county,  111., 
and  died  there,  Novemher  18th,  1830.  He  was  held 
in  liigh  e.steem  as  an  elo(iuent  and  forcible  preacher  i 
of  the  gospel. 

Bovelle,  Stephen,  D.  D.,  of  Huguenot  descent, 
was  born  in  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  in  1770,  and  ! 
was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  under  the  Presi-  j 
dency  of  Dr.  Nisbet.  AVhen  he  was  about  twenty- 
one  yea.rs  of  age  his  father  removed  his  family  to 
the  territory  of  Ohio.  Stephen  being  the  oldest 
child,  soon  afterward  went  to  Kentucky,  put  himself 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  David  Rice,  and  under  him 
.studied  theology.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1796 
or  1797.  In  1798  he  left  Kentucky  and  went  to 
Abingdon,  Va.  After  two  or  three  years  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Greenville,  Teun. 
Upon  its  dissolution,  in  1804,  he  had  assumed  the 
pastorate  of  the  Sinking  Spring  and  Green  Spring 
Churches,  in  Virginia,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Pre.sbytery  of  Abingdon.  Here  was  his  home  for 
nearly  thirty-five  years.  Besides  his  pastoral  work 
he  was  much  of  the  time  engaged  in  teaching.  In 
1811,  and  again  in  1819,  he  made,  by  appointment  of 
the  General  Assemblj',  missionary  tours  into  Indiana. 
In  1837  he  removed  to  Missouri.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  in  December,  1840,  at  Paris,  111., 
while  visiting  relatives  in  that  i)laee. 

Dr.  Bovelle  commanded  a  wide  influence  as  an 
instructive  preacher  of  the  Word.  An  occa.sional 
sermon  published  in  the  National  Preacher  called 
forth  from  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  the  remark,  it  is  said, 
that  he  knew  of  no  minister  of  our  Church  in  the 
Western  country,  who  could  write  a  better  sermon 
than  Dr.  Stephen  Bovelle. 

Boyd,  Adam,  was  the  son  of  John  Boyd  and 
Elizabeth  Young,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Young. 
He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1746.  His  grand- 
father, John  Boyd,  was  born  in  or  near  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1690.  Born  in  this  country,  the  grand- 
son yet  inherited  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scotch 
character.  By  occupation  Wr.  Boyd  was  a  carpenter. 
He  was  still  a  young  man  when  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  opened,  and  entered  into  the  conflict  with 
patriotic  order,  serving  through  four  campaigns,  and 
participating  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  German- 
town  and  Princeton,  as  an  officer.  At  the  close  of 
his  military  career  he  held  the  place  of  chief  of 
tran.sportation.  In  1783  he  ren\oved  from  Cumber- 
land county  to  Harrisburg,  and  made  it  his  perma- 
nent home.  Here  he  was  elected  an  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  1794.  Mr.  Boyd  bore  a  high 
reputation  among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  was  often 
.selected  by  them  for  positions  of  honor  and  trust, 
serving  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  first  Town 
Council,  as  County  Treasurer  for  many  years,  as 
County  Commissioner,  as   Director  of  the  Poor,  as 


Chief  Burgess,  and  in  other  important  trusts.  As  a 
citizen  and  public  officer,  he  stood  very  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  and  was  honored  with  office 
as  long  as  he  would  consent  to  accept  it.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  abilities  and  literary  taste,  decided  in  his 
opinions,  of  industrious  habits  and  strictest  integrity. 
In  person,  he  was  stoutly  built,  of  blue  eyes,  sandy 
hair  and  fair  complexion,  benevolent  in  heart  and 
life,  kind  and  genial  in  counti^nance  and  bearing. 
As  an  officer  of  the  Church,  he  was  greatly  esteemed 
and  beloved,  and  enjoyed  tlie  confidence  of  all  who 
knew  him.  The  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  Zion 
at  large  engaged  his  warm  devotion.  His  death 
occurred  on  May  14th,  1814,  in  the  sLxty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  eldership. 

Boyd,  Rev.  Joseph  R.,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Lancaster,  O.,  was  born  in  Guernsey  county,  ()., 
.Inly  23d,  1835.  His  parents  were  members  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  at  New  Concord,  O. 
He  graduated  at  Franklin  College  in  18.39,  entered 
the  United  Presbyterian  Seminary  that  Autumn,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Alle- 
gheny, in  the  Spring  of  1862.  After  spending  another 
year  in  the  seminary,  he  settled  in  a  church  in  the 
neighborhood  of  where  he  was  born  and  brought  up. 
Having  preached  there  four  years,  he  was  sent  to  a 
mission  field  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Xenia,  at  AVilmiugton,  (). ;  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  while  there  changed  his  views  on  the  mat- 
ter of  close  communion.  Leaving  that  field  and  the 
church  in  the  Autumn  of  1869,  he  immediately  set>- 
tled  at  Liberty,  Indiana,  and  connected  himself  with 
the  Presbytery  of  Whitewater.  In  the  pastorate  of 
this  church  he  continued  until  1872,  when  he  received 
and  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  of  which  he  now 
has  charge,  and  in  which,  during  the  twelve  years  of 
his  ministry,  he  has  labored  with  a  good  deal  of  suc- 
cess. He  is  a  practical  and  faithful  preacher,  con- 
scientious in  discharging  duty,  prosecutes  his  work 
with  energy,  and  is  esteemed  for  his  consistent  and 
exemplary  character. 

Bradford,  Rev.  ■William  H.,  was  born  in  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y.,  August  r>th,  1814,  the  youngest  often 
childrenof  Esekand  HuUlah  (Skinner)  Bradford,  and 
of  the  sixth  generation  from  William  Bradford,  second 
Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Cortland  Academy,  Homer,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Hamilton  in  1833,  with  Kev.  Julius  Foster, 
Rev.  S.  P.  M.  Hastings,  Rev.  Dr.  David  Malin  and 
Prof.  Oren  Root  among  his  classmates.  He  then 
studied  law  for  two  years,  designing,  perhaps,  to 
make  that  his  profession;  but  he  had  publicly  pro- 
fessed the  Saviour  in  the  Church  at  Homer,  while 
attending  the  academy  there,  and  his  vows  to  the 
Lord  tiu-ned  him  to  the  ministry.  Finishing  the 
curriculum  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  bj-  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  and 
in  1838  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tioga, 
and  installed  in  Berkshire,  N.  Y.,  the  only  jjarish  in 
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^vh^ch  he  ever  settled.  In  1840  he  entered  the  office 
of  the  New  York  Ei-aiujeliiit,  and  spent  seventeen  yeurs 
there  as  assistant  and  principal  editor.  The  main 
work  of  his  life  was  performed  in  this  situation,  and 
performed  with  consummate  grace  and  ahility.  The 
most  unassuming  and  gentle  of  men,  he  wielded  a 
ready  and  powerful  pen,  guided  by  a  faultless  taste 
and  supplied  by  large  and  varied  knowledge,  escaping 
the  irritations  which  editors  almost  universally  pro- 
duce, and  yet  free  and  frank  and  positive  in  what  he 
wrote.  He  died,  April  1st,  18G1.  Mr.  Bradford 
inspired  invariable  respect,  and  there  was  a  charm 
about  him  that  drew  all  hearts  to  him.  Seldom  are 
intellect,  intelligence,  cultivation  and  energy  so 
combined  with  modesty  and  attractiveness. 

Brigg-s,  Charles  Aug'ustus,  D.  D.,  eldest  son 
of  Alanson  T.  and  Sarah  (Bcrrian)  Briggs,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  January  15th,  1841. 


CHARLES    AUaUSTUS    BRIGGS,    D.D. 

He  studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  18.57-60; 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1860- 
63,  and  the  University  of  Berlin,  Germany,  1866-69. 
Four  years  were  spent  in  mercantile  pursuits  with 
his  father,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Roselle,  N.  J., 
in  1870,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  lan- 
guages in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  in  1874,  where  he  still  remains.  In  1880  Dr. 
Briggs  became  one  of  the  founders  and  managing 
editors  of  the  Presbyterian  Review.  Besides  numerous 
articles  and  addresses  in  various  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals and  encyclopa;dias,  he  translated  and  edited,  in 
association  with  others,  the   commenbiries  on  the 


Psalms  an<l  Ezra  in  Lauge's  Commentaries  and  also 
Biblical  tSludy  in  1883  Dr.  Briggs  is  a  gentleman  of 
genial  spirit  and  winning  address.  He  is  a  diligent 
and  enthusiastic  student,  a  vigorous  writer,  an  iude- 
Ijcndent  thinker,  and  holds  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar. 
He  fills  most  acceptably  the  Professorship  which  he 
now  occupies  in  the  Theologiciil  Seminary  of  wliich 
he  was  once  a  student,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  his 
brethren  for  his  excellent  social  qualities.  Christian 
character  and  acknowledged  erudition. 

Bro'WTi,  Rev.  Edward  John,  is  the  second 
child  of  Matthew  and  Martha  Brown,  who  were 
natives  of  Argyleshire,  Scotland.  He  was  born  De- 
cember 22d,  1849,  where  Avondale,  a  suburb  of 
Cincinnati,  now  stands.  He  was  graduated  from 
Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind.,  with  the  valedictory 
of  his  cUuss,  in  the  year  1873.  He  then  entered  Lane 
Theologital  Seminary,  and  taking  the  full  course, 
graduated  in  1876.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  tlie 
Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  Sjjring  of  1875. 
During  the  Summer  of  1875  he  supplied  the  pulpit 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  London,  Ohio.  After 
supplying  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Harrison,  O., 
about  a  year,  from  the  completion  of  his  theological 
course,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  said 
church,  and  was  ordained  and  installed,  April  26th, 
1877.  He  resigned  this  charge  October,  1882,  and 
aecejited  an  invitation  to  supply  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Newton,  Kansas.  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
man  of  sincere  piety,  strict  integrity  and  large 
benevolence,  ever  ready  to  assist  by  his  means,  as  well 
as  by  his  sympathy,  the  needy  and  the  unfortunate. 
He  is  a  faithful  pastor,  and  preaches  with  earnestness 
and  plainness,  desiring  to  be  understood  by  his 
audience. 

Brown,  Samuel  Robbins,  D.D.,was  born  at 
Ellington,  Ct.,  June  16th,  1810.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1832.  He  was  Professor  in  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institute,  New  York  city,  1832-5;  in 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  1836-7;  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  1837-8.  He  was  ordained 
October  14th,  1838;  Foreign  ISIissionary,  Hong  Kong, 
China,  1838-46,  without  charge;  New  York  city, 
1847-9;  teaclier  at  Owasco,  N.  Y.,  1850-2;  pastor 
(R.  D.)  Sandbeach,  N.  Y.,  18.52-8;  Foreign  Mission- 
ary, Kanagawa,  Japan,  1859-63;  Foreign  ]Mis.sionary, 
Yokohama,  Japan,  1862-7;  United  States,  1867-70; 
Foreign  Missionary,  Nagasaki,  Japan,  1870. 

Bush,  Rev.  Samuel  "W.,  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  brought  up  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  a  religious 
circle,  and  in  the  First  Church,  largely  under  the 
ministry  of  the  sainted  Dr.  Henry  R.  AVeed,  and 
with  the  fine  advantages  of  the  academy  of  which 
Dr.  T.  Romcyn  Beck  was  the  principal,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Peter  Bullions  the  classical  professor.  On  reach- 
ing his  majority,  he  read  law  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  and 
edited  a  newspaper,  but  some  time  after  his  admission 
to  the  Bar  he  returned  to  the  ministry,  and  jiur- 
sued  theological  study  at  Auburn  Seminary,  jiassing 
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through  the  full  course,  1836-9.  He  exercised  his 
ministry  at  Skaneateles,  Norwich,  Cooperstown  and 
Bingliamton,  and  (illeil  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
Binghamton  Inebriate  Asylum  for  ten  years,  and 
until  his  death,  in  tlie  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
March  21st,  1877.  Modest  and  retiring,  he  did  not 
"mind  high  tilings,"  and  yet  his  appearance  and 
manners  as  a  gentleman,  his  good  understanding  and 
intelligence,  his  manifest  sincerity  and  his  unflinch- 
ing and  unfailing  devotion  to  his  calling,  introduced 
him  into  cultured  congregations,  and  made  him 
acceptable  and  useful  to  them.  Particularly  was  he 
adapted  to  the  last  post  he  held.  His  sympathy  and 
gentleness,  and  patience  and  Christian  benevolence, 
his  assiduity  and  judgment,  made  him  the  best  of 
counsellors  and  succorers  for  the  victims  of  vice 
whom  he  sought  to  reclaim,  and  among  them,  per- 
liaps,  he  performed  the  most  valuable  labor  of  his 
life. 

Bushnell,  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  was  born  Novem- 
ber isth,  18-22,  at  Granville,  Ohio,  to  which  village 
his  parents  Thomas  and  Charlotte  (Bailey)  Bushnell 
removed  from  Norwich,  Conn.  Of  the  same  stock 
sprang  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell,  the  heroic  African  mis- 
sionary, his  cousin  and  dear  friend.  Entering  the 
Western  Reserve  College  in  his  twentieth  year,  he 
graduated  in  his  twenty-fourth.  In  spite  of  hindrance 
from  weak  eyesight,  he  Ciime  out  third  iu  a  class 
which  claimed  a  number  of  able  men.  Studying 
under  the  Faculty  of  Thciology,  then  .joined  to  "West- 
ern Reserve,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  April,  1818. 
Becoming  Tutor  in  the  college  he  was  not  ordaiued 
until  June  15th,  1851,  at  Burton,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
pastor  until  April  1st,  18.57,  the  date  of  his  removal 
to  Treraont,  Ohio.  Here  he  labored  over  twenty- 
five  years,  resigning  in  September,  1882,  to  return  to 
the  service  of  his  alma  mater  as  Treasurer  of  the  new 
AVestern  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland.  Mean- 
time he  had  served  his  Synod,  the  Western  Reserve 
and  afterwards  the  Toledo,  as  Stated  or  Permanent 
Clerk,  for  about  twelve  years,  and  his  college  as 
Trustee  from  1861.  In  1879  he  was  made,  by  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  Visitor  at  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  and 
an  honored  guest  at  the  White  House.  In  close  co- 
operation with  Mr.  Hayes,  he  helped  to  establish  the 
Burchard  Library,  endowed  1873,  by  the  President's 
uncle,  a  parishioner  and  devoted  friend,  and  the 
Green  Spring  Academy,  founded  1881.  While  ear- 
nestly ser\'iug  the  public,  he  educated  seven  sons  anil 
daughters,  and  used  to  say:  "I  take  seven  children 
to  church  and  am  always  sure  "of  a  congregation." 
Dr.  Bushnell,  as  a  preacher,  leader  and  man  has  been 
a  light  that  ' '  shiueth  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house, ' ' 
his  house  being  his  own  Church,  Presbytery,  Synod 
and  University.  He  has  never  published  save  for 
them,  and  that  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  He  is 
a  laborer  who  makes  every  field  tilled  by  him  pro- 


ductive, and  among  the  'fruits  are  loving  friendships 
in  many  hearts,  marked  with  not  a  single  thorn. 

Bushnell,  Rev.  Horace,  the  second  child  of 
Rev.  Horace  and  Caroline  (Hastings)  Bushnell,  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  31st,  1836.  Having 
graduated  at  Farmers'  College,  in  1859,  he  entered 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  the  same  year,  and  com- 
pleted the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  Spring  of 
1862.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Miami 
Association  of  Congregational  ministers,  iu  the  Spring 
of  18C1,  but  ordained  by  JIadison  Presbytery  (N.  S.), 
September  30th,  1863. 

During  fourteen  years  he  supplied  various  small 
churches  in  Southern  Indiana,  and  iu  the  Spring  of 
1877  removed  to  Kansas,  and  was  sent  by  the  Syuodi- 
cal  Missionary  to  Minneapolis,  a  new  town  on  the 
Solomon  river.  Here  he  remained  for  nearly  five 
years,  "when,  being  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Concordia,  in  the  same  State, 
he  removed  there,  and  was  installed  pastor,  January 
llth,  1882,  in  which  relation  he  still  continues.  He 
is  a  good  preacher,  active  iu  the  Master's  service,  and 
has  the  divine  ble.ssings  on  his  labors. 

Butler,  Rev.  Henry  Seymour,  A.  M.,  was 
born  iu  the  city  of  New  York,  December  19th,  1840. 
He  was  the  youngest  cliild  of  Henry  and  Martha 
(Hinsdale)  Butler,  who  gave  him  to  the  ministry 
from  his  birth.  Having  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersej',  in  1862,  he  taught  the  Academy  at  Jla- 
hopac  Falls,  N.  Y. ,  for  more  than  a  year,  and  then 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton,  from 
which  he  received  his  diploma  in  Axjril,  1866,  being 
at  that  time  a  Tutor  in  the  College. 

Having  received  a  call  from  the  churches  of  Co- 
lumbus and  Bustleton,  N.  J.,  he  Tvas  ordained,  in 
October,  1866,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Burlington,  and 
duly  installed.  This  pastoral  relation  was  di.ssolved, 
on  account  of  sickness,  in  April,  18(>8,  and  the  year 
following  was  spent  in  supplying  pulpits  in  W^est- 
chester,  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere. 

With  restored  health  he  accepted  a  call  to  Clear- 
field, Pa.,  and  in  June,  1869,  entered  upon  a  pastorate 
of  nearly  fifteen  years  in  that  place.  In  January, 
1884,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Blatrstown,  N.  J.,  and  was  installed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Newton,  iu  April  of  that  year,  be- 
coming, by  his  office.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Blairstown  Presbyterial  Academy.  Mr. 
Butler  was  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hunting- 
don, in  the  years  1876  and  1877,  and  of  the  Synod  of 
Harrisburg,  in  1880-81,  and,  by  appointment  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Convener  of  the  new  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Harrisburg,  in  October,  1883.  With 
deep  regret  and  sorrow  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  to  take  up  the  work  to 
which  God  had  called  him,  iu  New  Jersey,  February 
5th,  1884. 
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Calhoun,  Rev.  Simeon  Howard,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Au.nnst  loth,  1804,  and  dit-il  at  BuB'alo, 
Bc'cember  14tb,  1876.  He  was  grailnated  at  Wil- 
liam.s  College  in  18'29;  studied  law;  w;us  converted, 
and  came  back  to  his  Alma  Mtiler  as  Tutor.  In  1837 
he  went  to  the  Levant,  as  Agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society;  but  in  1844  became  a  missionary  under 
the  American  Board,  subsequently  under  the  Presby- 
terian Board.  His  field  of  operation  wa.s  the  Semi- 
nary at  Aboik,  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  He  returned 
home  in  1874.  Jlr.  Calhoun  was  a  most  devoted 
missionary,  and  the  epithet  he  bore,  the  "Cedar  of 
Lebanon,"  proves  how  he  was    regarded.     He  wa.s 


Absolution,  for  instance — it  is  by  no  means  intended 
to  deny.  On  the  other  hand,  in  none  of  them  is  tliere 
auytliing  closely  resembling  the  "  E.\hortation  "  or 
the  "  Sentences. "  Candid  Episcopal  writers,  there- 
fore, like  Bishop  Brownell  (Commentary  on  the 
Prayer  Book,  page  73),  Archbisliop  Lawrence  (Ser- 
mons on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  page  209),  and 
Rev.  Evan  Daniel,  the  most  recent  and  exact  %\Titer 
of  all,  in  his  "  History  and  Contents  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,"  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  these 
facts.  The  latter  says:  "  From  tliis  work  (the  Stras- 
burg  Liturgy  of  John  Calvin,  published  in  England 
by   Valerandus   Pollanus)   we  probably   derived  the 


rarely  gifted,  yet  content  to  spend  his  life  in  compara-    Introductory  Sentences,  and  tlie  Exhortation,  Confes- 


tive  obscurity.  He  published,  in  Arabic,  Scripture 
Helps,  Beirut,  second  edition,  1869. 

Calvin  in  the  Prayer  Book.  A  recent  writer 
ijuotes  the  highlj'  respected  authority  of  J.  H.  Blunt, 
in  his  "Annotiited  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  against 
the  cliarge  that  certain  imjiortant  jiarts  of  the  Epis- 
cojial  Prayer  Book,  viz. :  the  Sentences,  the  Exhorta- 
tion, Confession  and  Absolution,  were  borrowed  from 
Continental  Presbyterian  liturgies,  ilr.  Blunt  says: 
"It  must  be  concluded  that  those  who  revised  the 
Prayer  Book  in  1552  were  entirely  responsible  for  its 
composition. "  "The  General  Confession  appears  to 
be  an  original  composition  of  some  of  the  revisers;" 
and  "the  Absolution  was  composed  by  the  revisers 
of  1552,  evidently  witli  the  old  form  of  absolution 
Avhich  was  used  in  the  Prime  and  Compline  services 
before  them. ' ' 

It  might  be  sufficient  to  reply  to  this  that  the 
Prayer  Book  of  1549  had  none  of  these  features,  while 
the  Strasburg  Liturgy  of  John  Calvin,  which  was 
published  in  England  between  that  date  and  the 
issue  of  the  Revised  Book»of  Common  Prayer,  con- 
tained them  all.  The  Strasburg  Protestants  had 
taken  refuge  from  persecution  in  England,  where 
they  had  a  congregation  of  their  own  at  Glastonbury, 
in  Somersetshire. 

Tlieir  pastor,  whose  name  was  Latinized  into  Pol- 
lanus, had  published,  in  1551,  an  edition  of  their 
Order  of  Worship.  This  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
revisersof  the  Anglican  Liturgy;  and  since  no  scruple 
was  felt  at  borrowing  aid  from  Presbyterian  sources 
in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  or  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  English  Reformation  in  general,  it  would 
seem  to  be  plain,  prima  facie,  to  what  source  the 
revisers  of  15.52  were  indebted  for  the  new  elements 
thus  introduced.  That  there  were  in  the  Sarum 
Missal,  and  in  the  older  liturgies  from  which  it  was 
compiled,  forms  corresponding  to  some  of  thesi' — the 


sion  and  Absolution." 

Calvinism.  This  name  "is  used  to  designate, 
not  the  opinions  of  an  individual,  but  a  mode  of 
religious  thought,  or  a  system  of  religious  doctrines, 
of  which  the  person  whose  name  it  bears  was  an 
eminent  expounder.  There  have  been  from  the 
beginning  only  three  generically  distinct  systems  of 
doctrine,  or  modes  of  conceiving  and  adjusting  the 
facts  and  principles  understood  to  be  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures;  the  Pelagian,  which  denies  the  guilt, 
corruption  and  moral  impotence  of  man,  and  makes 
him  independent  of  the  supernatural  a.ssistiince  of 
God.  At  the  opposite  pole  is  the  Calvinistic,  which 
emphasizes  the  guilt  and  moral  impotence  of  man, 
exalts  the  ju.stice  and  sovereignty  of  God,  and  refers 
salvation  absolutely  to  the  vindeserved  favor  and  new' 
creative  energy  of  God.  Between  these  comes  the 
manifold  and  elastic  sj-stera  of  compromise  once 
Icnown  as  Semi-Pelagianism,  and  in  modern  times  as 
Arminianism,  which  admits  man's  original  corrup- 
tion, but  denies  his  guilt;  regards  redemption  as  a 
compensation  for  innate,  and  consequently  irrespon- 
sible, disabilities,  and  refers  the  moral  restoration  of 
the  individual  to  the  co-operation  of  the  liuman  with 
tlie  divine  energy,  the  determining  factor  being  the 
liuman  will." 

Although  Calvin  was  not  the  first  to  formulate  the 
system  which  goes  by  his  name,  to  him,  nevertheless, 
justly  belongs  the  praise  of  presenting  to  the  world 
the  first  and  grandest  work  of  S3'.stcmatic  divinity — 
of  recasting  Augustinianism  in  its  Protestant  form, 
and  of  handing  it  to  the  modern  world  stamped 
with  its  great  author's  name.  By  him  Calvinism 
and  its  correlatives,  Presbyterianism  in  the  Church 
and  Republicanism  in  the  State,  were,  though  not 
invented,  advocated  and  disseminated  with  transcen- 
dent ability  and  success.  From  him  his  doctrines 
passed  to  that  •'  apostolical  succes.sion"  of  Bullinger, 
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TuiTettin,  Witsius,  John  Owen  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, to  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  and  the 
Westminster  Assembly  (1038),  and  so  to  the  churches 
of  France,  Switzerhind,  Holland,  England  and  Scot- 
laud,  to  the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  and  to  the 
Presbyterians  iu  all  lauds. 

lu  glancing  at  Calvin's  "peculiar  waj'  of  appre- 
hending the  truth,"  Dr.  Henrj',  of  Berlin,  .says: — 

"  The  decisive  rule  of  knowledge  he  found  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Justification  through  Christ  he 
made  his  central  doctrine.  But  Calvin  was  not  con- 
tent to  look  through  the  glass  darkly.  He  wi.shedto 
go  behind  it,  by  the  help  of  illumining  thought,  and 
with  a  sublime  courage,  born  of  faith,  wished  every 
disciple  of  his  to  do  the  same.  A  child  beholds  the 
sky  and  thinks  no  more  about  it.  Calvin  looks  at  the 
spiritual  firmament  like  an  astronomer.  In  his 
thoughts  he  gazes  upon  God's  countenance  and  upon 
his  decrees.  This  all  men  dare  not  do.  They  fear 
to  penetrate  the  unfathomable  abyss.  Cahin,  void 
of  fear  and  bold,  is  borne  thither  upon  the  wings  of 
his  living  faith.  He  knows  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect 
of  God.  His  predominant  thought,  that  God  only  is 
powerful,  that  before  Him  man  is  nothing,  a  vessel 
of  God's  wrath  or  of  God's  grace,  as  God  pleases,  led 
him,  however,  to  constant  prayer  to  the  living  God; 
greatly  in  contra.st  with  the  habits  of  modern 
thinkers,  to  whom  God  is  but  a  law,  to  whom  self  is 
Crod.  Starting  from  this  great  thought,  Calvin  shows 
that  our  Maker,  with  foreknowledge  of  salvation 
and  destruction,  determined  beforehand  that  both 
.should  be;  that  there  should  be  saved  souls  and  lost 
sonls;  and  decreed  their  safety  or  their  ruin.  Here 
we  find  an  abyss  of  the  world  spiritual,  for  none 
know  how  sin,  with  its  results,  is  a  thing  possible  to 
the  Holy  One,  who  lias  decreed  our  existence  as  it  is. 
Zwingle  had  taught  the  same  truth  as  did  Calvin. 
Luther  had  also  unfolded  it  to  Erasmus,  when  the 
latter  declared  that  man  could  deliver  himself  hy 
good  works.  They  did  not  explain  the  mystery.  Its 
solution  lies  in  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Most  High. 
Calvin  dwells  npon  tliis  mj'sterious  truth,  which  lies 
behind  that  grace  of  God  which  overwhelms  him. 
We  here  cry:  '  Oh,  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
\Wsdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  How  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!' 
But  Calvin  felt  God's  Spirit  moving  him  to  blazon 
triumijhantly  the  great  thought  of  God's  sovereignty 
and  the  utter  dependence  of  man,  in  order  to  dash  in 
pieces  the  self-righteous  hj-pocrisy  of  Romanism  to 
its  very  foundations,  just  as  Augustine,  iu  his  daj', 
smote  Pelagian  .self-righteousness.  Eternal  judgment 
resounds  in  his  words  with  thunder  tones,  alarmiug 
mortiils.  This  same  strong  giasping  of  great  founda- 
tion truths  has  given  to  Calvin's  theology  its  peculiar 
coloring,  to  Calvin's  soul  its  lovely  pietj-,  and  to  the 
world  a  new  impulse.  If  the  reproach  met  him  that 
he  did  awaj'  with  free  will,  he  answered  with  re- 
newed force,  ■  Commune  with  your  own  heart;  it  will 


condemn  your  slothfulness;  your  conscience  will  bear 
witness  to  your  moral  freedom. '  The  Church  of  Cal- 
vin abounded  iu  active  benevolence.  Many  Christian 
.souls  may  not  be  able  to  follow  Calvin  iu  this  flight 
of  his  thought,  yet  these  same  souls  will  render 
their  thanks  to  God  that  Calvin  taught  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  that  he  preserved  the 
sacrament  from  becoming  a  mere  memorial  act,  after 
the  conception  of  Zwingle. ' ' 

' '  There  can  be  no  better  criterion  of  the  character  of 
a  system  of  religious  doctrines  than  the  effects  which 
the  belief  of  them  produces.  '  Grapes  do  not  grow 
on  bramble  bushes.     Illu.strious  natures  do  not  form 

them.selves  on  narrow  and  cruel  theories 

Tlie  practical  eflfect  of  a  belief  is  the  real  test  of  its 
soundness.  Where  we  find  an  heroic  life  appearing 
as  the  uniform  fruit  of  a  particular  mode  of  opinion, 
it  is  childish  to  argue,  in  the  face  of  fact,  that  the 
result  ought  to  have  been  different. '  '  A  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.'  Of  this  test  Calvinism 
has  no  reason  to  be  either  ashamed  or  afraid. ' ' 

Cah-inism  is  productive  of  the  highest  degree  of 
moral  excellence.  "I  am  going  to  ask  you,"  saj's 
Fronde,  who  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  assailant 
of  Calvinism,  "to  consider  how  it  came  to  pass  that, 
if  Calvinism  is  indeed  the  hard  and  unreasonable 
creed  which  modern  enlightenment  declares  it  to  be, 
it  has  possessed  such  singular  attractions  in  past  times 
for  some  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  and  how, 
being,  as  we  are  told,  fatal  to  moralitj',  because  it  de- 
nies free  will,  the  fir.st  symptom  of  its  operation, 
wherever  it  established  itself,  was  to  obliterate  the 
distinction  between  sins  and  crimes,  and  to  make  the 
moral  law  the  rule  of  life  for  States  as  well  as  persons. 
I  shall  a.sk  you  again,  why,  if  it  be  a  creed  of  in- 
tellectual servitude,  it  was  able  to  inspire  and  sus- 
tain the  bravest  eiTorts  ever  made  by  man  to  break 
the  yoke  of  unjust  authority?  'VSTien  all  else  had 
failed,  when  patriotism  has  covered  its  face  and  human 
courage  has  broken  down,  when  intellect  has  yielded, 
as  Gibbon  says,  'with  a  smile  or  a  sigh,'  content  to 
philosophize  in  the  closet  and  abroad  to  worship  with 
the  vulgar,  when  emotion  and  sentiment  and  ti-uder 
imaginative  piety  have  become  the  handmaids  of 
superstition,  and  have  dreamt  themsehes  into  for- 
getfulness  that  there  is  any  dift'ereuce  between  lies 
and ;  the  slavish  form  of  the  belief  called  Cal- 
vinism, in  one  or  other  of  its  many  forms,  has  borne 
ever  an  inflexible  front  to  illusion  and  mendacity, 
and  has  preferred  rather  to  be  ground  to  powder  like 
flint  than  to  bend  before  \iolence  or  melt  under  ener- 
vating temptation."  In  illustration  of  this  he  men- 
tions William  the  SUent,  Luther,  Knox,  Audrew 
Mchille,  the  Regent  Jlurraj',  Coligny,  Cromwell, 
Milton,  Bunyan,  and  says  of  them  :  "These  were 
men  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  which  give  nobUity 
and  grandeur  to  human  nature — men  whose  life  was 
as  upright  as  their  intellect  was  commanding  and 
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tlicir  i)ul)lic  aims  untainted  -witli  scllislincss,  un- 
;ilteriil)ly  jast  where  duty  reijnired  them  to  be  stern, 
but  with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman  in  their  hearts, 
I'rank,  true,  cheerful,  humorous;  as  unlike  sour  fa- 
natics as  it  is  possible  to  imagine  any  one,  and  able 
in  some  way  to  sound  the  key-note  to  which  every 
brave  and  faithful  heart  in  Europe  instinctively  vi- 
brated. ' ' 

For  attestation  of  the  truth,  that  Calvinism  has 
uniformly  raised  the  moral  standard  of  both  indi- 
viduals and  communities  by  exalting  the  Sovereignty 
of  God,  and  emphasizing  the  moral  law,  we  have 
l)ut  to  compare  the  Waldensiaus  with  the  other 
Italians,  Geneva  under  Calvin's  rule  with  its  condi- 
tion before  or  since,  the  Huguenots  with  their  Eoman 
Catholic  fellow-citizens,  the  Jansenists  with  the 
Jesuits,  the  English  Purifcins  with  the  courtiers 
of  Cliarlcs  II,  and  finally,  all  those  sections  of 
America  settled  by  the  Puritans  and  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  France  and  Holland  with  those 
settled  by  men  of  other  faiths.  North  America  with 
South  America. 

Calvinism  has  ever  beeu  the  ardent  and  effective 
friend  of  civil  liberty.  Charles  I,  of  England,  gave 
as  the  reason  why  his  father,  James  I,  bad  subverted 
the  republican  form  of  government  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  that  the  presbyterial  and  monarehial  forms 
of  government  did  not  harmonize.  And  De  Tocij^ue- 
villc,  admitting  the  same,  calls  Calvinism  "  a  demo- 
cratic and  republican  religion."  Calvinism  created, 
under  God,  the  Dutch  Eeiiublic,  and  made  it  "  the 
first  free  nation  to  put  a  girdle  of  empire  around  the 
world. "  "It  would  certainly  be  unj  ust  aud  futile, ' ' 
says  Motley,  "to  detract  from  the  vast  debt  which 
that  Ecpul)lic  owed  to  the  Genevan  Church.  The 
Reformation  had  entered  the  Netherlands  by  the 
Walloon  gate  (tliat  is,  through  the  Calvinists).  The 
earliest  and  most  eloquent  preachers,  the  most  impas- 
sioned converts,  the  sublimest  martyrs,  had  lived, 
preached,  fought,  suffered  and  died  with  the  precepts 
of  Calvin  in  their  hearts.  The  fire  which  had  con- 
sumed the  last  vestige  of  royal  and  sacerdotal  despot- 
ism throughout  the  independent  Kepublio  had  been 
lighted  Ijy  the  hands  of  Calvinists. 

"  Throughout  the  blood-stained  soil  of  France,  too, 
the  men  who  were  fighting  the  same  great  battle  as 
were  the  Netherlandcrs  against  Philip  II  and  the 
Inquisition,  the  valiant  cavaliers  of  Dauphiny  and 
Provence,  knelt  on  the  ground  before  the  battle, 
smote  their  iron  breasts  with  their  mailed  hands, 
uttered  a  Calvinistic  prayer,  sang  a  Psalm  of  Marot, 
and  then  charged  upon  Guise  or  upon  Joyeusc,  under 
the  white  pi  ume  of  the  Bcarnese.  And  it  was  on  the 
Calvinistic  weavers  and  clothiers  of  Rochclle  that  the 
Great  Prince  relied  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  much  as 
on  Ills  mounted  chivalry." 

On  every  side  we  find  the  clearest  evidence  that 
Calvinists  have  been  the  devoted  friends  of  civil 
liberty.      Such   was   Switzerland,   not  only   during 


tho.se  jicriods  when  she  was  most  free,  but  those  in 
which  .she  struggled,  however  imsuccessfully,  for  her 
freedom.  Such  were  the  Protestant  non-conformists 
from  the  days  of  the  Eeformation  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Such  were  the  Presbyterians  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Charles.  Such  were  those  noble 
men,  the  Huguenots  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
as  well  as  others  of  their  sutfering  companions,  who 
fled  from  France,  and  sealed  tluir  testimony  with 
their  blood,  ou  the  fatal  re\ocation  of  tlie  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Such  also  were  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land, who,  through  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence, 
opposed,  though  not  a  bolder,  a  more  successful  re- 
sistance to  despotic  jjower.  With  the  courage  of 
heroes  aud  the  zeal  of  martyrs,  they  struggled  for 
and  obtained  the  charter  of  liberty  now  enjoyed  by 
the  British  nation.  Even  the  historian  Hume,  whose 
prepossessions  all  lay  ou  the  side  of  absolute  mon- 
archy, and  who  wassuflicientlyprejudiced  against  the 
Bible,  was  constrained  to  tlie  confession,  "that  the 
precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled,  and  was 
preserved  by  the  Puritans  alone,  and  that  it  was  to 
this  sect  the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their 
constitution." 

The  vast  influence  of  Calvinism  in  achieving  Ameri- 
can Independence  is  too  well  known  almost  to 
require  any  definite  and  detailed  statement.  "We 
are, "  saj's  Bancroft,  "proud  of  the  free  States  that 
fringe  the  Atlantic.  The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  were 
Calvinists;  the  best  influence  in  South  Carolina  came 
from  the  Calvinists  of  France.  William  Penn  was 
the  disciple  of  the  Huguenots;  the  ships  from  Hol- 
land, that  first  brought  colonists  to  Manhattan,  were 
filled  with  Calvinists.  He  that  will  not  honor  the 
nremory  and  resj^ect  the  infiuence  of  Calvin,  knows 
but  little  of  the  origin  of  American  liberty." 

The  steadfast  and  self-sacrificing  de-\'otion  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  and  membership,  as  a  body, 
to  their  country,  during  the  Revolution,  is  a  fact 
which  stands  out  vrith  proud  prominence  on  the  page 
of  history.  "  John  Calvin,"  .says  Ranke,  "  was  vir- 
tually the  founder  of  America. "  "The  Shorter  Cate- 
chism," says  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  "  fought  through  suc- 
cessfully the  Revolutionary  War. "  We  find,  in 
1774,  a  meeting  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Cumberland 
Valley,  Pa. ,  convened  at  Carlisle,  passing  a  series  of 
patriotic  resolutions,  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  oijpressed  America,  and  in  the  name  of 
theLord  of  Ho.sts,  declaring  their  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dangers  of  the  struggle,  whenever  the 
Government  might  demand  their  services.  And  the 
3IecJclcnhii>-g  Declaration  (which  sei')  May  20th,  VTio, 
was  adopted  by  twenty-seven  delegates,  nine  of 
whom,  including  the  President  and  Secretary,  were 
ruling  elders,  aud  one  was  a  Presbyterian  minister. 

"That  man,"  it  has  truthfully  been  remarked, 
"will  go  ou  a  desperate  adventure,  who  shall  proceed 
to  hunt  out  the  Presbyterian  tories  of  that  day.  Our 
ministers  were  Whigs,  patriots,  haters  of  tyranny, 
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known  abettors  of  tbo  very  earliest  resistance,  and 
often  soldiers  in  the  field.  It  was  not  they,  nor  any 
of  them,  who  acted  as  guides  for  invading  Generals, 
or  who  wrote  pasquinades  for  New  York  journals,  or 
\vho  insulted  Washington  by  scurrile  letters.  On 
these  points  we  ask  no  better  task  than  that  of  print- 
ing a  few  documents,  when  the  truths  suggested  shall 
be  denied.  The  name  of  a  Presbj'terian  '\\Tiig  stank 
in  the  nostrils  of  truckling  courtiers,  renegade  Scots 
and  non-jm-ing  semi-papists,  as  much  in  the  colonies 
as  at  home,  and  the  Revolutionary  struggle  was  car- 
lied  on,  in  a  large  part  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  by  the  sinew,  sweat  and  blood  of  Presby- 
terians." 

"Among  the  Calvinistic  churches,"  says  the  Rev. 
N.  S.  McFetridge,  D.  D.,  in  his  excellent  little  work, 
"Calvinism  in  History  "  (published  by  our  Board), 
"the  Congregationalists  and  Dutch  Reformed  and 
Presbyterians  were  the  leaders,  and  none  of  them 
took  a  more  active  part  in  favor  of  independence 
than  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.  They  threw 
into  the  movement  all  the  fearlessness  of  the  Scotch, 
and  all  the  fire  and  wit  of  the  Irish  character.  Hence 
their  speeches  and  sermons  and  papers  and  bulletins 
were  at  once  irritating  and  amusing  to  their  oppo- 
nents." Bancroft  accredits  to  them  the  glory  of 
making  the  first  bold  move  toward  independence,  and 
of  lifting  the  first  public  voice  in  its  ia\or.  To  the 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  convened  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1775,  belongs  the  responsibility,  and 
may  we  not  say  ihsghn-ij?  of  being  the  first  religious 
body  to  declare  openly  and  publicly  for  a  separation 
from  England,  and  to  counsel  "and  encourage  the 
people  who  were  about  taking  up  arms.  It  enjoined 
upon  its  people  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  could 
promote  the  end  in  view,  and  called  upon  them  to 
pray  for  the  Congress  then  assembled. 

The  relation  of  Calvinism  to  education  is  no  less 
conspicuous  and  illustrious.  The  little  republic  of 
Geneva  became  the  sun  of  the  European  world.  The 
Calvinists  of  France,  notwithstanding  all  their  em- 
barrassments, immediately  founded  and  sustained 
three  illustrious  theological  schools  at  Montauban, 
Laumur  and  Ledan.  The  peasantry  of  Scotland 
excel  in  intelligence  those  of  other  European  peoples, 
thanks  to  the  parish  .schools.  In  this  country,  it  has 
been  said,  for  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  our  his- 
tory, "almost  every  college  andseminary  of  learning, 
and  almost  every  academy  and  common  school  even, 
had  been  built  np  and  sustained  by  Calvinists." 
With  Calvinism  goes  the  teacher,  with  Romanism 
the  prie.st. 

While  it  is  true  that  every  religion  and  religious 
party,  however  impure  its  creed,  or  temporary  its 
success,  may  boast  its  martyrs,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  equally  certain  and  significant  that,  beyond  all 
others  put  together,  the  Calvinistic  churches  have 
furnished  the  martyrs  to  Christianity  since  the  Re- 
formation.    It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  Wal- 


denses,  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition,  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  victims  of  Philip 
and  Alva,  in  Holland,  of  "Bloody  ]\Iary,"  and  of  the 
"  High  Commission,"  and  of  the  "Bloody  Assizes," 
in  England,  the  Puritans  and  Covenanters,  and  \'\v- 
tims  of  Claverhousc,  and  the  "  Killing  Time,"  in 
Scotland. 

Again,  Calvinism  is  the  friend  of  missions.  But 
in  this  it  is  not  alone.  No  church  of  Christ  can  for- 
get his  command  "to  disciple  all  nations."  But 
this  can  be  fairly  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Calvinistic 
churches.  They  have  been — alike  in  priority  and  in 
extent  of  enterprise  and  devotion — leaders  in  this 
great  work.  They  have  also  excelled  in  the  thor- 
oughness of  their  mission  educational  organizations, 
and  in  the  manly  and  Christian  type  of  character 
they  have  formed  in  the  converts  they  have  gathered 
of  all  races  and  in  all  lands. 

With  such  elements  and  achievements,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  Calvinism,  even  when  considered  only 
in  the  light  of  philosophical  investigation,  has  com- 
mended itself  to  the  admiration  and  approbation  of 
men  among  the  most  distinguished  for  intellectual 
ability. 

"  AVhatever  notions  of  an  exa^erated  sort."  (says 
Imae  Taylor,  the  jirofound  author  of  the  "Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm,"  and  the  "  Physical  Theory 
of  the  Future  Life  ")  "maj' belong  to  some  Calvinisis, 
Calvinism,  as  distinguished  from  Armiii  iaii  ism,  encircles 
or  involves  great  truihs,  which,  whether  dimly  or 
clearly  discerned — whether  defended  in  Scriptural 
simplicity  of  language,  or  deformed  bv'  grievous  per- 
versions, will  never  be  abandoned  while  the  Bible 
continues  to  be  devoutly  read,  and  which,  if  they 
might  indeed  be  subverted,  would  drag  to  the  same 
ruin  every  doctrine  of  revealed  religion.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  Calvinism  has  often  existed  in  a  state 
of  mi.\;ture  with  crude,  or  presumptuous,  or  prepos- 
terous dogmas.  Yet,  surely,  whoever  is  competent  to 
take  a  calm,  an  independent,  and  a  truly  philosophic 
survey  of  the  Christian  sj'stem,  and  can  calculate, 
also,  the  balancings  of  opinion,  the  antitheses  of  belief 
— will  grant  that  if  Calvinism,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term,  were  quite  exploded,  a  long  time  could 
not  elapse  before  evangelical  Arminianism  would 
find  itself  driven  helplessly  into  the  gulf  that  had 
yawned  to  receive  its  rival ;  and  to  this  catastrophe 
must  quickly  succeed  the  triumph  of  the  dead  ration- 
alism of  Neology,  and  then  that  of  Atheism"  (Essai/ 
upon  Edwards  on  the  Will). 

3Ir.  JFroude,  who  has  no  particular  love  for  Calvin- 
ism, says  ( Calvinism,  p.  42) : — 

"Was  it  not  vrritten  long  ago,  '  He  that  will  save 
his  soul  shall  lose  it  ?  '  If  we  think  of  religion  onl^^ 
as  a  means  of  escaping  what  we  call  the  wrath  to 
come,  we  shall  not  escape  it;  we  are  already  iiuderit, 
we  are  under  the  burden  of  death,  for  we  care  only 
for  ourselves.     This  was  not  the  religion   of  your 
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fathers;  this  was  not  the  Calvinism  which  overthrew 
spiritual  wickedness  and  hurled  kings  from  their 
thrones  and  purged  England  and  Scotland,  tor  a  time 
at  least,  of  lies  and  charlatanry.  Calvinism  was  the 
spirit  which  rises  in  revolt  against  untruth;  the 
spirit  which,  as  I  have  shown  you,  has  appeared  and 
reappeared,  and  in  due  time  will  appear  again,  unless 
God  be  a  delusion  and  man  be  as  the  beasts  that 
perish.  For  it  is  but  the  inflashing  upon  the  con- 
science of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  laws  by  which 
mankind  are  governed — laws  which  exist  whether 
we  acknowledge  them  or  whether  we  deny  them,  and 
will  ha\e  their  way,  to  our  own  weal  or  woe,  accord- 
ing to  the  attitude  in  which  we  place  ourselves 
toward  them — -inherent,  like  the  laws  of  gravity,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  not  made  by  us,  not  to  be  altered 
by  us,  but  to  be  discerned  and  obeyed  by  us  at  our 
everlasting  peril. " 

3Ii:  Bancroft,  who,  while  adopting  another  religious 
creed,  has  awarcied  to  Calvinism  the  palm  for  its 
influence  in  favor  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  says, 
in  reference  to  predestiiiafion,  one  grand  distinctive 
doctrine  of  Calvinism:  "This  doctrine  inspires  a 
resolute,  almost  defiant  freedom  in  those  who  deem 
themselves  the  subject  of  God's  electing  grace;  in  all 
things  they  are  more  than  conquerors  through  the 
confidence  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to  separate  them 
from  the  love  of  God.  No  doctrine  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  of  the  rights  of  man,  of  national 
liberty,  of  social  equality,  can  create  such  a  resolve 
for  the  freedom  of  the  soul  as  this  personal  convic- 
tion of  God's  favoring  and  protecting  sovereignty. 
He  who  has  this  faith  feels  that  he  is  compa.ssed  about 
with  ev^lasting  love,  guided  with  everlasting 
strength ;  his  will  is  the  tempered  steel  that  no  fire 
can  melt,  no  force  can  break.  Such  taith  is  freedom, 
and  this  spiritual  freedom  is  the  source  and  strength 
of  all  other  freedom  "  (Hidory  United  Statcn,  vol.  ii, 
p.  461). 

Cantclar,  the  eloquent  Spanish  statesman,  says: 
"  The  children  of  the  Puritans  founded  the  United 
States,  a  liberal  and  popular  government,  where 
human  rights  were  placed  above  all  ideas  .... 
They  harmonized  antagonisms  which  seemed  eternal; 
sfcibility  with  progress,  order  with  liberty,  pure 
democracy  with  obedience  to  the  law,  the  widest 
freedom  of  difierent  social  tendencies  with  a  powerful 
nationality  and  ardent  patriotism,  the  humanitarian 
with  the  cosmopolite  spirit,  indomitable  independ- 
ence of  the  individual  with  religious  respect  to 
authority. ' ' 

"There  is  no  system,"  says  a  writer  of  marked 
ability  in  our  country,  "which  equals  Calvinism  in 
intensifying,  to  the  last  degree,  ideas  of  moral  excel- 
lence and  purity  of  character.  There  never  wiis  a 
system  since  the  world  stood,  which  puts  upon  man 
such  motives  to  holiness,  or  which  builds  batteries 
which  sweep  the  whole  ground  of  sin  with  such  hor- 
rible artillery."     "  Men  may  talk  as  much  as  they 


please  against  the  Calvinistsand  Puritans  and  Presby- 
terians, but  you  will  find  that  when  they  want  to 
nuike  an  investment  tliey  have  no  objection  to  Cal- 
vinism or  Puritanism  or  Presbyterianism.  Tliey 
know  that  where  these  systems  prevail,  where  the 
doctrine  of  men's  obligation  to  God  and  man  is 
taught  and  practiced,  there  their  capital  may  be 
safely  invested."  "They  tell  us,"  he  continues, 
"that  Calvinism  plies  men  with  hammer  and  with 
chisel.  It  doe.s,  and  the  result  is  monumental  mar- 
ble. Other  systems  leave  men  soft  and  dirty;  C.il- 
vinism  makes  them  of  white  marble,  to  endure  for- 
ever . ' ' 

Campbell,  Rev.  Georg-e  Stuart,  M.  A.,  is  the 
youngest  son  of  Rev.  James  K.  Campbell,  D.  D. ,  a 
missionary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  to 
India.  He  was  born,  November  5th,  1848,  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  under  the  American  flag,  during  the  re- 
turn of  his  parents  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
At  an  early  age  he  accompanied  his  mother  and 
sisters  to  this  country,  and  attended  the  Classical  In- 
stitute of  wliieh  Dr.  Charles  Short,  now  Professor  ot 
Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  was  for  many 
years  the  Principal.  During  this  time,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age,  he  made  a  profession  of  religion  in 
connection  with  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia.  Remaining  in  Ireland  when 
his  mother  and  sisters  returned  to  India,  he  grad\i- 
ated  at  the  Queen's  University,  Belfast,  and  after- 
wards studied  theology  in  the  Irish  Presl>3'terian 
College  and  in  the  halls  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
and  Free  churches  of  Scotland.  Having  received  licen- 
sure from  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  in  1870, 
he  returned  to  America,  and  putting  himself  under 
the  care  of  the  Central  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
he  attended  a  session  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  Having  received  invitations  from  several 
different  congregations,  he  accepted  a  call  from 
Williamstown,  N.  J.,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place,  No- 
vember 7th,  1871.  After  five  years  of  very  success- 
ful labor  at  Williamstown,  in  connection  with  which 
he  supplied  the  churches  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Frank- 
linville,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Phteni.xville,  Pa.,  where 
he  remained  pastor  for  four  years,  when  he  was  called 
to  his  present  position  as  pastor  of  the  Riehmond 
Presbyttrian  Church,  Philadelphia,  being  installed 
December  16th,  1880. 

Mr.  Campbell's  work  in  the  ministry  has  been 
greatly  blessed.  The  debt  resting  on  churches  to 
which  he  has  ministered  has  been  greatly  reduced  or 
entirely  removed,  and  e.xtensive  and  handsome  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  their  places  of  wor- 
ship. There  have  been  large  accessions  to  their  mem- 
bership, and  the  efficiency  of  all  their  operations 
has  been  greatly  increased.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a 
preacher  of  sound,  evangelical  doctrine,  and  his 
perspicuous  style,  with  his  eloquent  delivery,  render 
him  an  impressive  speaker.     Always  ready  for  every 
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good  word  and  work,  his  indefatigable  industry,  per- 
severance and  faithfulness  have  been  rewar(t<'(l  with 
great  success.  His  courteous  manners  and  ()l)liging 
dispositit>n  render  liini  greatly  beloved. 

Campbell,  James  Robinson,  D.  D.  Mr. 
Campbell  was  born  near  Armagh,  county  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1800.  He  arrived  in  Philadel- 
pliia  in  1824,  and  while  serviug  as  a  clerk  he  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  study,  under  the  care  of  that  distin- 
guished classical  scholar,  the  late  Joseph  P.  ICngles, 
Esq.,  many  of  whose  pupils  have  obtained  great  emi- 
nence. His  theological  studies  were  pursued  under 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Brown  Wylie,  pastor  of  the 
F'irst  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Philadelphia.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Chinch,  in  October,  18.'34. 
He  embarked  for  India  on  the  Ifith  day  of  November, 
1835,  in  company  with  Rev.  James  Mcl'^wen,  Messrs. 
.Jamieson,  Rogers  and  Porter.  His  station  was  Saha- 
rnnpur.  Northwest  Province,  India.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1847-8,  and  his  puljiit  addresses  on 
the  subject  of  missions  are  .still  renu'mbered  by  numy. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  Wivs  conferred 
upon  him  by  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  in  1856. 
He  died  at  Landour,  Himalaya  Mountains,  India,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1862,  in  the  si.\ty-second 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  a  Missionary  in  India 
over  twenty-six  years.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Coch- 
ran Campbell,  survived  him  only  a  few  years,  and 
(lied  in  India,  on  March  19th,  1874,  having  been 
actively,  zealously  and  successfully  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  in  India. 

All  of  Dr.  Campbell's  sons  who  came  to  manhood 
have  entered  the  ministry.  The  eldest  son.  Rev. 
Thomas  Cochran  Campbell,  died  in  Marion,  Ohio, 
June  8th,  1862,  after  two  years'  successful  work  for 
Christ.  The  second  son.  Rev.  .lames  Robiu-sou  Camp- 
bell, is  the  pastor  elect  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Christiana,  Del.  The  third  son.  Rev.  (leorge  H. 
Stuart  Campbell,  is  the  pastor  of  the  Richmond  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Having  devoted  himself  to  the  life  of  a  foreign 
missionary,  and  a  society  having  been'  formed  in 
Mercer  county.  Pa.,  by  members  of  the  Presbyterian, 
the  Associate,  the  Associated  Reformed,  and  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  churches,  to  support  a  foreign 
missionary  in  connection  with  any  one  of  these 
denominations,  Dr.  Campbell  was  accepted  by  them, 
and  sent  out  to  India  under  the  direction  of  the 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Pittsburg. 
He  arrived  at  Saharunpur,  his  station  in  India,  on 
November  10th,  1836.  There  he  labored  assiduously 
for  twenty-seven  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  in  1847  and  1848,  during  which  he  made  a 
visit  to  his  native  land  aud  to  America.  While  in 
this  country,  he  delivered,  in  several  places,  acour.se 
of  lectures  on  Foreign  Mi.ssions  in  India,  which  were 
afterwards  pulilished  in  a  duodecimo  volume  by  the 


Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  also  contriluited  largely  to  the 
religious  press,  being  a  letter-writer  of  superior  ex- 
cellence. He  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors,  and 
besides  his  services  at  his  own  station,  he  made  fre- 
quent itinerations,  and  also  acted  as  treasurer  for  the 
entire  mission.  He  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to 
the  education  of  the  native  youth,  in  which  he  was 
eminently  successful,  a  large  numljer  of  those  under 
his  care  having  renounced  heathenism  and  received 
the  Christian  religion,  several  of  whom  have  become 
ordained  ministers  aud  licentiates  aud  catechists  and 
Scripture  readers  in  the  upper  aud  lower  missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  handsomest  churches  in  Upper  India  was 
erected  at  Saharunpur  by  his  agency.  His  reluctance 
to  intermit  his  labors  hastened,  if  it  did  not  cause, 
his  death,  which  was  a  fitting  close  to  his  long  and 
useful  life.  Tranquil  and  triumphant,  he  passed 
from  earth  to  heaven;  from  sacrifice  aud  toil  to  his 
eternal  rest  and  reward.  He  was  a  man  of  warm 
heart,  and  a  judgment  remarkably  .sagacious,  ener- 
getic, animated,  genial,  modest,  with  a  profound 
devotion  to  the  Saviour,  which  controlled  all  his 
actions.  In  person  he  was  of  medium  height,  well- 
rounded  face,  a  clear  complexion  and  a  robust 
frame. 

Campbell,  John,  a  ruling  elder,  departed  this 
life,  near  Bell's  Mills,  Pa.,  October  lOth,  1883.  A 
long  and  useful  life  closed  serenely  when  this  ven- 
erable man  passed  away.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert 
and  Rebecca  Campbell,  and  was  born  in  Kishaco- 
quillas  Valley,  in  1804.  The  greater  part  of  his  life, 
however,  was  spent  within  the  present  limits  of  Blair 
county.  At  an  early  age  he  united  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  took  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  Logan's  Valley  Church,  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
and  wa.s  at  that  time  elected  and  ordained  a  ruling 
elder.  He  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,  to  the  acceptance  and  edification  of  the  church, 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  character, 
and  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 
His  convictions  were  always  positive,  and  he  fear- 
lessly maintained  them,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences. He  was  honored  also,  for  many  years,  as  a 
magistrate.  He  brought  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties  a  well-stored  mind  and  a  sound  judgment. 
His  religious  experience  was  not  S])eci;dly  demonstra- 
tive, but  he  quietly  and  fully  rested  upon  the  merits 
of  the  Saviour,  always  exhjbiting  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  church.  His  end  was  peaceful, 
in  keeping  with  his  well-ordered  aiul  Christian  life. 

Cannon,  Frederick  Edwards,  D.  D.,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  was  of  tlie  class  of  1822  in  Union 
College,  and  of  the  class  of  1824  in  Andover  Semi- 
nary. Ordained  October  12th,  1825,  he  wiis  settled 
at  Ludlow,  Vt.,  from  1826  to  IS.'U,  and  at  Potsdam 
from  1831  to  1836.  Much  belo\ed  and  prospered  in 
the  pastoral  charge,  his  impaired  health  compelled 
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liim  to  leave  it,  aucl  entering  the  District  Secretary- 
sliip  of  tlie  Araeriean  Board,  in  1H36,  he  remained 
in  it,  performing  its  duties  witli  diligence  and  ai^ility, 
until  18(i;5,  wlien  healtli  again  impaired  required 
him  to  resign  the  oflice.  Dr.  Cannon  won  tlie  regard 
of  his  parishoners  by  his  excellence  and  faithfulness, 
and  greatly  blessed  them.  Traversing  the  Western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc  in  the  interest  of  For- 
eign Missions,  he  was  universally  known  to  the 
churches  and  ministers  and  acceptable  to  them,  and 
tlie  large  sum  he  gathered  for  this  great  cause  very 
imperfectly  denotes  the  amount  he  acomplished  for 
it.  Dr.  Cannon  is  ii  man  rarely  well-preserved  in 
his  advanced  years,  full  of  faith  and  love  and  all 
graces,  and  even  more  than  ever  interested  in  every- 
thing that  touches  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
Kingdom.  Few  men  have  been  more  loved  and 
honored  in  Western  New  York. 

Carle,  John,  was  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed  or 
Huguenot  Church  in  New  York,  from  August  4tli, 
17.54,  to  April  8th,  1764.  He  was  a  native  of  Xismes, 
in  Languedoc,  France,  and  was  ordained  to  the  gospel 
ministry  by  tlie  Church  of  Basle,  Switzerland.  In 
1768  he  was  chaplain  of  the  French  Hospital  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  of  ' '  irreproachable  character,  very 
intent  upon  his  studies,"  and  "preached  moderate 
Calvinism." 

Carlisle,  Rev.  Hugh,  was  admitted  into  the  New 
Castle  Presbytery  before  September,  173.5,  ])robably 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  At  that  time  New- 
town and  Plumstead,  in  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  obtained 
leave  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery  to  employ  him,  and 
he  joined  that  body  in  June,  17IJ6.  A  call  to  these 
churches  was  presented  to  him  in  May,  1737,  but  in 
August  he  declined  !t,  on  account  of  the  distance  of 
Plumstead  from  Newtown.  He  continued  to  serve 
theiii,  and  was  sent,  in  November,  to  supply  Amwell 
and  Bethlehem,  in  Hunterdon  county,  N.  .1.,  with 
other  vacancies.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of 
Lewes  Presbytery  in  1743. 

Carre,  Ezekiel,  pastor  of  the  Huguenot  colony 
in  NaiTagansett,  Khode  Island,  1686.  He  was  born 
in  the  Island  of  Re,  near  La  Rochelle,  France,  and 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva,  1670.  Before  coming  to  America,  he  was 
pastor  of  Mirambeau,  in  Saiutonge,  1680,  and  La 
Roche  Chalais,  in  Guicnue,  1682.  When  he  left 
Nairagaiisett,  and  whither  he  went,  is  not  known. 

Catholic  (tliroiii/liiiiit  alt,  i.  e.,  general,  nniver.ial). 
This  word  early  came  into  use  among  Christians  to 
distinguish  their  Church  from  the  Jewish,  which  was 
national;  later  on,  it  distinguished  the  orthodox 
church  from  the  heretical  sects.  In  modern  times  it 
has  been  arrogantly  and  absurdly  claimed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome;  and  Protestants  usually  call  her  so, 
although  it  were  nearer  truth  to  say  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  ])hrase  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
"the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  is  often  ignorantly 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  Roman  Cluiruh,  but  the  word 


"  catholic  "  merely  means  "  universal,"  and  was  not 
in  the  first  form  of  the  Creed.  The  phrase  is  cor- 
rectly explained  by  what  follows,  "the  communion 
of  saints. "  Thus  it  simply  expresses  a  belief  that  the 
Holy  Chnrch,  the  communion  of  saints,  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  nation,  but  by  the  appointment  and  help 
of  Christ  shall  lie  disseminated  through  all  nations. 

Chance,  J.  C,  was  born  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  (Leesburg,  Cumberland  county),  in  the  year 
1819.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  since 
early  childhood,  and  is  well-known  in  business  circles, 
but  more  especially  in  the  religious  comniunily  as  a 
live  Sunday-school  man  and  efficient  church  worker. 
In  the  Sirring  of  1855,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cal- 
vary Presbyterian  Church,  he  located  and  organized 
the  Olivet  Presbyterian  Sabbath  School,  numbering 
63  scholars,  which  now  numbers  over  700,  and  ranks 
as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  Phila- 
delphia. Out  of  this  .school  grew  the  church,  which 
has  at  the  present  time  over  800  members.  To  these 
two  enterprises  he  has  devoted  his  life.  In  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  "Calvary  Presbyterian  Mission- 
ary Association,"  this  item  appears  :  "While  others 
have  given  their  money,  he  (Mr.  Chance)  has  given 
his  time  and  money  also,  and,  although  it  is  true  that 
pecuniary  means  were  indispen.sable  to  the  erection 
of  Olivet  Chapel,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  would  not 
have  been  built  but  for  the  wisdom  in  planning  the 
details,  the  sagacity  in  securing  contributions,  and 
the  indomitable  perseverance  and  unceasing  efforts 
of  the  brother  we  have  mentioned." 

Mr.  Chance  is  the  first  and  only  Superintendent  of 
Olivet  Sabbath  School,  having  held  this  olUce  twenty- 
nine  years.  If  statistics  can  be  relied  upon, he  has  occu- 
pied this  position  for  a  longer  numlier  of  consecutive 
years  than  any  other  superintendent  in  the  city  of 
Philadeljiliia.  He  has  also  been  a  ruling  elder  in  this 
church  for  twenty-eight  years. 

Chapin,  Louis,  was  born  in  West  Springfield, 
Mass., November  3d,  1809,  the  youngest,  and  now  only 
survivor,  of  ten  children  of  Moses  A.  and  Lucina 
(Graves)  Chapin.  His  education  was  limited  to  a  few 
terms  in  the  academies  of  Springfield,  Westfield  and 
Hadley.  He  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Spring  of  1827,  and  for  four  years  was  clerk  in  the 
forwarding  office  of  the  first  six-day  line  of  canal 
boats  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Subsequently,  he  engaged 
in  the  milling  business,  both  in  Rochester  and  Akron, 
Ohio.  This  he  relinquished  in  1866,  and  has  since 
dealt  in  grain.  He  has  been  a  Trustee  in  Monroe 
County  Savings  Bank  for  thirty  years,  twenty-two 
years  its  Vice-President,  and  is  now  President.  Mr. 
Chapin  was  asubjeet  of  the  great  revival  in  Rochester, 
under  the  preaching  of  the  Rew  Charles  G.  Finney, 
and  united  with  the  Third  Church  in  December, 
1830.  Four  years  afterward  he  transferre<l  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Brick  Church,  where,  in  April.  18,59,  he 
was  chosen  .and  ordained  ruliug  elder,  which  office  he 
has  .since  held. 
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Nearly  all  the  time  from  1840  to  1878,  Mr.  Chapin 
was  Trustee  and  Treasurer  of  the  Society.  His  cou- 
iiectiou  with  the  Brick  Church  Sabbath  School  began 
with  his  nieinbership  in  the  church,  and  has  since 
couTinued  with  little  interruption.  For  three  years 
he  was  Superintendent,  and  for  over  forty-live  years 
has  been  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  He  was  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Sunday  School  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, organized  in  Albany,  in  January,  1857,  and 
continued  as  such,  or  as  Treasurer  or  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  twenty-one  years.  In  18G4  he 
was  elected  a  corporate  member  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
Missions,  and  has  attended  more  than  half  the  aiuiual 
meetings  since.  He  has  reijresented  the  Brick  Church 
in  nearly  all  the  meetings  of  Presbytery,  and  been 
their  delegate  to  every  meeting  of  Synod  since  the 
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reunion  of  the  Church,  and  has  been  a  commissioner 
to  the  General  Assembly  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Rochester,  before  and  since  that  event,  eleven  times, 
seven  of  which  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Mileage 
Committee.  Probably  no  elder  is  better  known  l)y 
the  Church  at  large  or  been  more  actively  engaged  in 
its  service;  certainly  none  has  more  tlioroughly 
studied,  from  year  to  year,  the  minutes  of  the 
Assenilily. 

Chisolm,  Rev.  James  Julius,  is  the  second 
sou  of  James  J.  and  Margaret  S.  (Bryan)  Chi.solm, 
and  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  December  8th, 
1852.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1874, 
and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1877.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  ))y  Charleston  Presbytery  in 
the  Spring  of  1876.     The  same  year  he  supplied  the 


Congregational  (Circular)  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
for  three  months,  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Baltimore,  Sid.,  from  June  to  October,  in  1877. 
Being  called  to  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  the  same  year,  he 
served  that  church,  as  stated  supply,  until  October, 
1878,  when  he  spent  several  months  in  Europe.  On 
his  return  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pa.stor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Harrodsburg,  Ky., 
'  October  19th,  1879,  where  he  is  now  preaching,  with 
great  acceptance  and  success.  •■ 

Mr.  Chisolm  is  one  of  the  most  iiromising  of  the 
young  ministers  of  the  Southern  Church.  Of  more 
than  ordinary  administrative  ability,  and  of  untiring 
energy,  he  has  the  gift  of  infusing  his  own  glowing 
zeal  into  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  of  developing 
their  capacities  for  church  work.  His  sermons  are 
prepared  with  great  cai-e,  and  usually  delivered  with- 
out notes,  and  in  a  very  attractive  and  eloquent  style 
which  never  fails  to  command  attentiim  and  excite 
interest.  He  possesses,  to  a  large  degree,  those  per- 
sonal and  social  qualities  which  I  leloug  to  a  judicious, 
thoughtful  aud  .sympathizing  pastor. 

Christianity,  Aggressive  Character  of. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  tlie  knowledge 
given  in  consciousness  and  that  attained  by  the 
logical  understanding.  For  example,  all  men  know 
from  consciousness  what  beauty  is,  but  if  the  question 
be  asked:  What  is  beauty  ?  and  the  answer  be  sought 
from  the  logical  understanding,  there  is  the  greatest 
perplexity  aud  diversity.  Dissertation  after  disser- 
tation and  volume  after  volume  have  been  written 
in  answer  to  that  question.  So  we  all  know  what 
Christianity  is;  but  when  the  question  is  asked. 
What  is  Christianity?  the  answers  become  uncertain 
aud  divergent.  It  might  seem  useless  to  ask  the 
(]uestion  if  we  know  without  asking,  and  cease  to 
know  when  asked.  But  the  difficulty  is,  men  will 
ask,  and  will  give  wrong  answers — ;inswers  not  merely 
incorrect,  but  fatally  injurious.  Of  all  the  theological 
questions  of  our  day,  especially  in  Germany  and 
among  English  and  Amerii'an  theologians  addicted  to 
German  modes  of  thinking,  none  has  been  more 
debated,  and  none  is  more  vitally  important  than 
the  question,  What  is  Christianity?  If  we  are  to 
think  or  speak  intelligently  of  the  aggressi^•e  char- 
acter of  Christianity,  we  must  know  what-Christiauity 
i.s.  It  has  been  defined:  1.  As  a  form  of  knowledge, 
i.  <\,  the  system  of  divine  truth  revealed  in  the 
Scrijitures.  2.  As  that  vwdus  Deum  vogiioxcctifli  ct 
co/cikH  introduced  by  Christ.  3.  As  simply  and  ex- 
clusively a  life.  By  this  some  mean  a  form  or  state 
of  the  religious  consciousness;  while  others  intend  by 
that  expression  the  theanthropic  life  of  Christ  as  com- 
municated to  His  people,  humanity  restored  in  Him, 
as  it,was  corrupted  in  Adam.  The  objection  to  these 
answers  is  that  they  are  too  limited.  (The  last,  as 
explained  by  mysticism,  is  false. )  Christianity  is  a 
form  of  knowledge;  it  is  a  religion,  it  is  a  life.  It  i.-i 
not  exclusively  the  one  or  the  other,  but  it  is  all. 
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The  best  way  to  determine  wluit  Christianity  is,  is  to 
ask  what  malves  a  man  a  Christian  in  tlie  true  and 
proper  sense  of  tlie  term.  A  Christian  is  one  who 
knows  and  receives  as  true  wliat  Clirist  lias  revealed 
in  His  Word;  wliose  inward  state  (religious  couseious- 
ness)  is  determined  by  tliat  knowledge,  and  whose 
life  is  devoted  to  tlie  obedience  and  service  of  Christ. 
Christianity  is,  therefore,  a  system  of  doctrine,  it  is 
an  inward  life,  and  it  is  a  rule  of  action.  When, 
therefore,  we  speak  of  the  aggressive  character  of 
Christianitj',  we  may  mean  the  antagonism  of  truth 
to  error,  the  expansive  power  of  the  principles  of 
spiritual  life,  or,  the  opposition  of  good  to  evil,  of 
holiness  to  sin,  in  the  outward  life,  or  we  may  in- 
clude all  these,  as  they  all  are  included  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ.  Or,  as  the  Scriptures  call  it  the 
kingdom  of  God,  we  may  mean  by  the  aggressive 
character  of  Christianity,  its  inherent  force,  by  which 
it  tends  to  gain  more  and  more  the  complete  control 
of  the  individual  man  and  of  human  .society,  by  con- 
trolling all  the  forms  of  human  thought,  the  inward 
character  of  men  and  their  outward  conduct. 

/.  Christlaniti/  is  tJitis  aggressive.  It  does  tend  and 
.strive  to  subdue.  1.  This  is  variously  tiiught  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  compared  to  a  stone  cut  out  of  a 
mountain,  which  gradually  fills  the  whole  earth;  to 
a  tree  whose  branches  extend  over  all  lands;  to  leaven 
hid  in  a  measure  of  meal;  to  a  great  temple  in  the 
process  of  erection;  to  the  sun  in  its  course  through 
the  heiivens,  and  from  tropic  to  tropic. 

2.  It  is  deducible  from  its  nature.  Truth  is  ne- 
cessarily antagonistic  to  error,  and  holiness  to  sin. 
The  one  must  strive  to  overcome  the  other,  both  in 
the  individual  and  in  the  world.  Besides,  being  a 
religion  suited  to  the  necessities  of  all  men,  and  ab- 
solutely essential  to  their  well-being  here  and  here- 
after, it  cannot  be  embraced  by  the  individual  man 
without  the  consciousness  on  his  part  of  the  ol)liga- 
tiou  to  uphold  and  extend  it.  A  Christian,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  is  fired  with  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  Christ,  and  with  love  for  his  fellow-men.  His 
Christianity  makes  him  an  advocate  of  the  truth  and 
a  proselyter. 

3.  It  is  further  proved  and  illustrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church.  The  original  promise  that  the 
.seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head 
has  expanded  into  the  full  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  occupied  Syria, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Itiily;  and  since  then  Christianity  has 
gained  the  civilized  world.  It  has  banished  poly- 
theism and  idolatry;  it  has  elevated  woman,  exalted 
man  and  moulded  human  society. 

4.  It  is  proved  in  the  experience  of  every  Christian. 
His  inward  life  is  a  progress.  He  passes  from  infancy 
to  maturity,  from  a  vrj-rziai  (infant)  to  a  ri/.^ciK; 
(grown),  and  from  a  ri/.sinf  to  tlie  full  measure  of  the 
stature  of  Christ.  The  truth  becomes  better  known 
and  more  firmly  believed.     Indwelling  sin  becomes 


weaker,  and  grace  stronger,  and  the  outward  life  is 
made  more  and  more  consistent  with  the  gosjjel. 
When  this  is  not  true,  there  is  no  true  life. 

//.  To  what  is  the.  aggressive  power  of  Christianiti/ 
due  ■/  * 

1.  It  is  not  due  to  anytliing  in  itself  as  a  system  of 
truth.  If  revealed  to  the  lost  in  the  other  world,  it 
would  be  powerless.  If  revealed  to  fallen  man,  sent 
in  books  or  by  living  teachers  to  the  heathen,  it 
would,  if  left  to  itself,  be  univer.sally  rejected.  The 
opposition  of  Satiiu  and  of  the  evil  heart  would  be  too 
much  for  it. 

2.  It  is  not  due  lo  the  subjective  effect  on  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  led  to  emlirace  it.  If  nothing  were 
done  ab  extra  but  to  induce  the  recejitiou  of  the  gospel, 
the  inward  effect  and  the  outward  efficiency  would 
fade  away. 

3.  But  it  is  supernatural  in  its  character.  It  is  due 
to  the  purpose  of  God  and  the  co-operation  of  tlie 
Spirit.  When  a  woman  puts  leaven  into  a  meiisure 
of  meal,  she  is  sure  that  the  whole  will  be  leavened, 
because  the  effect  is  due  to  the  operation  of  invariable 
physical  laws.  But  when  the  gospel  is  introduced 
into  a  community  or  a  nation,  whether  it  will  take 
root  and  extend  or  not,  depends  on  an  ab  extra  sove- 
reign working  of  divine  power.  Hence  a  sense  of  de- 
pendence is  to  be  acknowledged  and  cultivated.  It 
is  because  Christianity  is  the  life  of  God  (;'.  e.,  of  a 
jjresent  Oirist),  that  it  must  prevail. 

4.  Although  the  gospel  is  thus  dependent  upon 
supernatural  agency  for  its  preservation  and  extension, 
yet  human  co-operation  is  ordained  as  the  means. 
Faith  and  love  are  the  powers  which  we  are  to  wield, 
depending  on  the  Spirit  of  God. — Charles  Hodge,  D.D. 

Christianity,  Its  Advance.  The  following 
article  by  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D.,  presents  the  subject 
elsewhere  ably  noticed  under  the  head  "  Progress  of 
Christianity,"  with  some  new  phases,  facts  and 
figures,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  great 
satisfaction ; — 

"One  hundred  and  twenty  j'ears  ago  Voltaire 
said,  '  Before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Christianity  will  have  disappeared  from  the  earth.' 
But  what  are  the  facts?  And  how  has  his  prediction 
been  fulfilled? 

"  In  the  year  1800,  the  date  on  which  he  fixes  for  the 
disiippearance  of  Christianity,  tliere  were  24,000,000 
English- speaking  people,  of  whom  14,000,000  were 
Protestants  and  5,.500,000  Romanists.  In  ISKl, 
among  the  same  English-speaking  people,  there  were 
59,000,000  Protestants  and  13,500,000  Romanists. 

"  During  the  past  century  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  increased  eleven  fold  and  the 
churches  thirty-seven  fold.  Then  there  was  one 
church  to  every  1700  inhabitants;  now  there  is 
one  for  every  529.  Then  the  church  membership  of 
evangelical  churches  wa.s  only  one  in  seventeen  of 
the  population;  now  it  is  one  in  every  five.  Then 
our  evangelical  churches  were  only  SOliO;  now  thev 
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are  97, 090.  Then  the  communicants  were  364, 872 ;  now 
they  are  10,00r),9G3.  Then  the  ordained  ministers 
were  2Gol;  now  tliey  are  69,870.  Then  Sunday 
schools  were  almost  unknown;  now  tlie  number  of 
teachers  and  scholars  in  them  is  said  to  be  over 
14,000,000.  And  the  amount  contributed  annually 
by  our  churches  for  benevolent  and  congregational 
purposes  is  J;l06,n62,000,  of  which  4^31,339,140  is  for 
purely  benevolent  purposes,  and  for  sustaining  the 
churches  and  tlie  ministry,  $75,352,866. 

"^^^lenDr.  Dwight  took  the  Presidency  of  Yale  Col- 
lege most  of  the  students  counted  themselves  infidels, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  had  taken  the  names  of  noted 
French  infidels,  to  show  tlieir  contempt  for  Chris- 
tianity. Now,  in  21  of  our  leading  colleges,  having 
4562  students,  nearly  one-half  are  professing  Chris- 
tians, and  more  than  one-half  of  one  of  the  largest 
classes  in  Yale  College  are  church  members.  Yale 
College  alone  has  sent  out  over  2000  of  its  graduates 
as  ministers  of  the  gospel.  And  of  the  364  colleges 
of  the  land,  by  far  the  greater  majority,  perhaps 
nearly  all,  are  Christian  in  their  influence.  We  have, 
also,  in  the  United  States,  142  theological  schools,  or 
.seminaries,  the  special  object  of  which  is  to  train  up 
young  men  to  be  i)reachers  of  Christianity  and  pastors 
of  Christian  churches. 

"  In  1804  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was 
organized,  and  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816; 
and  the  former  has  circulated  about  95,000,000  and 
the  latter  about  40,000,000  copies  of  the  Word  of 
God;  and,  counting  the  issues  of  other  similar  socie- 
ties, .some  1.50,000,000  copies  have  been  issued,  and 
this  in  226  difi'ereut  languages,  into  which  the  Bible 
has  been  trarLslated.  And  an  establishment  for  the 
publication  of  cheap  Bibles  now  occupies  the  ground 
in  Scotland  on  which  stood  the  priory  from  which,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  tlie  Pope's  legate  published 
a  bull  against  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures. 

"In  1800  missions  were  comparatively  unknown. 
Only  fifty  years  ago  there  were  but  502  missionary 
stations  in  foreign  lands;  now  there  are  5765;  then 
only  656  ordained  missionaries,  now  6696;  then 
1256  other  laborers  and  iissistants,  now  40,5.52;  and 
now  it  is  estimated  that  the  communicants  in  mission 
churches  are  857,332,  the  adherents  1,813,596,  the 
day  schools  9316,  and  the  pupils  in  them  447, 602. 

"In  looking  to  particular  missions,  in  India  and 
China,  for  example,  as  also  in  various  other  countries, 
we  may  see  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Henry 
Martyn,  in  his  day,  .sjxid:  'If  I  ever  see  a  Hindoo 
converted  to  Jesus  Christ,  I  shall  see  something  more 
nearly  approaching  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  body 
than  anj'thing  I  have  ever  yet  seen.'  And  now  a 
leader  of  an  advanced  party  of  cultivated  Hindoos 
says:  '  The  spirit  of  Christianity  has  pervaded  In- 
dian society,  and  we  breathe  and  think  and  feel  in  a 
Christian  atmosphere.'  And  Ma.x;  Mliller  declares 
that  '  Hindooism  is  dead ; '  and  to  Norman  McLeod 
he  said:  'From  what  I  know  of  the  Hindoos,  they 


seem  to-day  riper  for  Christianity  than  any  nation 
that  e\er  accepted  the  gospel.'  The  number  of 
native  Christians  in  India  is  .s;iid  to  be  nearly  600,000. 
And  as  one  of  the  direct  or  indirect  results  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India  there  are  in  that  country  some 
26,000  schools,  80  colleges,  and  about  3,000,000 
pupils. 

"In  1800  there  were  no  Protestant  missions  in 
China,  and  forty  years  ago  there  were  there  only  five 
or  six  avowed  converts  to  Christianity.  Now  29  mis- 
sionary societies  are  at  work  in  that  land,  having 
1058  missionaries  and  assistants,  600  stations  and  out- 
stiitions,  400  churches,  IS, 000  communicants,  between 
300  and  400  Christian  schools,  with  7388  scholars,  20 
theological  schools,  with  231  students,  16  missionary 
hospitals,  and  24  dispensaries  to  aid  the  sick  and  suf- 
fering. And  the  Emperor  of  China  has  ordered  the 
closing  of  all  the  Buddhist  temples,  and  the  go.spel  is 
freely  preached  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 

"In  Madagascar,  where,  as  late  as  1857,  some 
2000  persons  were  put  to  death  for  adherence  to  the 
Christian  faith,  there  are  now  1200  churches,  71,5S5 
communicants,  862  schools,  with  43, 91 14  scholars,  and 
in  the  past  ten  j'ears  the  native  Christians  there  have 
given  nearly  $1,000,000  for  the  sjjread  of  the  gospel. 
The  number  of  converts  to  Christianity  gathered 
there  during  35  years  of  missionary  labor  is  computed 
to  exceed  the  number  of  converts  in  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  Empire  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  • 

"In  1800  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  utterly 
heathen,  given  up  to  the  most  abominable  licentious 
and  idolatrous  rites  and  practices.  Now  they  are 
not  only  Christianized  and  civilized,  but  they  have 
all  the  appliances  of  Christian  civilization.  In  Hono- 
lulu there  are  300  telephones  in  use,  and  some  of 
the  planters  have  been  cutting  their  sugar-cane 
at  night,  by  the  aid  of  electric  lights.  Their 
churches  are,  in  some  respects,  in  advance  of  those 
of  our  own  land.  The  first  missions  in  Japan,  which 
have  been  so  wonderfully  prosperous,  were  started 
by  a  contribution  of  |1000  sent  by  the  Christian 
converts  of  these  Islands. 

"  Wlien  our  missionaries  first  opened  their  schools 
in  Syria,  they  had  to  Ag  parents  to  send  their 
daughters,  and  as  inducements  to  come,  offered 
them  both  board  and  tuition  free.  Now  parents  beg 
missionaries  to  receive  their  daughters,  and  gladly 
pay  both  for  tuition  and  board.  And  there  are  now 
7500  girls  in  their  mission  schofils,  thoroughly 
instructed  in  Christianity  and  in  all  that  may  jire- 
pare  them  for  the  future  life. 

"In  1835  the  first  missionaries  landed  in  the  Fiji 
Islands,  the  people  of  which  were  savage  and  ferocious 
cannibals,  fighting  among  themselves  continually, 
fattening  for  slaughter,  to  be  eaten,  the  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  and  even  digging  up  dead  bodies  to  feast  on 
them.  They  buried  the  sick  alive,  strangled  the 
widows,  buried  living  \  ictims  beside  every  post  of  a 
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chief's  new  house,  corapelliug  them  to  clasp  it  while 
the  earth  was  heaped  up  and  trodden  down  upon  their 
heads.  Now,  in  every  one  of  their  80  inhabited 
islands  there  is  a  tidy  chureh  and  a  dwelling-house 
for  the  minister  or  teacher;  and  in  all  there  are  some 
900  Wesleyan  churches  tilled  with  devout  worshipers, 
the  schools  well  attended  ;  and  the  first  sound  in  the 
morning  and  the  hist  at  night  is  that  of  hymn  sing- 
ing and  family  prayer,  in  almost  every  dwelling. 

"As  other  facts  of  interest,  Tokio,  in  Japan,  has 
its  twelfth  Presbyterian  church,  the  government 
daily  paper  advertises  the  Bible  for  sale,  and  a  large 
convocation  of  Buddhist  priests  has  been  called  at 
cue  of  their  famous  temples,  for  the  purpose  of  abol- 
ishing the  ancient  rules  forbidding  the  clergy  to 
marry  or  to  eat  flesh  meat.  And  the  old  slave  mar- 
ket in  Zanzibar,  where  formerly  30,000  slaves 
were  sold  every  year,  has  been  transformed  into  mis- 
sion premises,  with  a  chiirch,  a  mission-house,  and  a 
school  where  Christianity  is  taught. 

"Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  evidences  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  over  the  earth,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  more  has  been  done  in  geography, 
philology,  archaeology  and  ethnology,  and  in  all  that 
civilizes  as  well  as  Christianizes,  indirectly  by  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  than  by  all  the  royal  and  national 
societies  in  the  world  that  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  these  objects.  Well  does  Lecky,  in  his 
'History  of  European  Morals,'  say,  'The  highest 
conception  that  has  been  formed  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,  the  protection  of  infancy,  the  elevation 
and  final  emancipation  of  the  slave  clas.ses,  the  sup- 
pression of  barbarous  games,  the  creation  of  a  vast 
and  multifarious  organization  of  charity,  and  the 
education  of  the  imagination  by  the  Christian  type, 
constitute  together  a  movement  of  philanthropj' 
which  has  never  been  paralleled  or  ajiproached  in  the 
pagan  world.'  And  well  may  we  say,  with  another, 
that '  the  principles  and  practices  and  ideals  which  are 
the  richest  inheritance  of  the  race  have  been  either  im- 
planted or  stimulated  or  supported  by  Christianity. ' 


"  They  are,  as  the  .same  writer  .says,  such  as  the.se: 
'  Respect  for  woman  and  for  the  poorest  and  weakest; 
the  duty  of  the  prosperous  and  fortunate  to  help  the 
unfortunate;  huraanitj'  to  the  child,  the  prisoner,  the 
poor,  the  needy,  the  stranger,  and  even  the  brute; 
opposition  to  every  form  of  cruelty,  oppression  and 
slavery;  the  duty  of  personal  purity  and  the  sacn-d- 
ness  of  marriage;  the  obligation  of  temperance  and 
the  right  of  all  to  freedom,  intelligence  and  equal 
political  and  social  privileges,  and  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience. 
All  these  principles  Christianity  inculcates.  All 
these  great  ends  Christianity  has,  to  a  wide  extent, 
gained,  and  is  more  and  more  gaining  every  day. 
And  if  everywhere  received  and  acted  on,  they  would 
make  every  man  a  happy  man  and  the  wide  world  a 
happy  world.' " 

"  Christian,"  Origin  of  the  Name.  The 
Greek  x/cirriavijj  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Latin 
CJirislinnas,  the  nickname  meaning,  "partisan  of 
Christ, "  given  by  the  people  of  Antioch  to  the  believers 
in  the  new  religion  brought  there  by  those  driven  from 
Jerusalem  by  the  persecution  after  Stephen's  death 
(Acts  xi,  19,  36).  The  name  may  have  been  given  in 
ridicule,  for  the  Antiochians  were  known  for  their 
scurrilous  wit;  but  the  time  had  come  for  naming, 
in  some  popular,  intelligible  way,  those  who  were  in 
religion  neither  (ientiles  nor  Jews.  The  name  arose, 
probably,  in  the  mistake  that  Christ  w.as  a  proper 
name;  nevertheless,  it  was  the  fittest,  most  honorable 
possible;  it  expressed  the  distinguislring  features  of 
the  Christian  religion.  It  is  a  Person,  not  a  system  of 
ethics  or  of  divinity;  it  is  a  Life,  not  a  thought;  it  is, 
moreover,  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  whose 
paitisans  we  are,  not  Jesus,  the  Son  of  man,  a  name 
common  among  the  Jews.  The  form  of  the  name  is 
suggestive.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  two  wide- 
spread languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  reminding  us 
that  Christianity  desires  not  concealment,  liut  jmb- 
licity,  and  prophesying  that  in  all  tongues  the  name 
of  Christ  shall  he  heard. 
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Tliere  are.  probably,  some  slight  iuaccuracies  in  the  foUownig  table  (taken  from  "  BairJ'a  Digest"),  as,  iu  some  instjiiices,  the  facts  are 
predicated  upon  defective  reports./  Tlie  figures  prefixed  indicate  the  order  of  seniority  among  the  existing  Presbyteries ;  those  annexed, 
the  number  of  ministers  originally  composing  them  severally;  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  erected  by  the  General  .\ssembly,  and 
usually  have  six  months'  precedence  of  those  of  the  same  year  erected  by  the  Syntids.  The  letters  occasionally  occurring  refer  to  notes 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  dates  of  the  erection  of  other  Presbyteries,  bevond  the  point  to  which  this  table  extends,  will  genemlly  be 
found  in  their  sketches,  elsewhere  given. 


DlSSOl.lf- 

OKIGIX. 

NAMES   OF   PRESBYTKRIES. 

rUE-SUVTERIKS   OCT   OF    WHICH    FOItMEP. 

TION. 

1716 

1. 

Philadelphia. 

1716 

•z. 

New  Castle.                     1 

Created  by  the  subdivision  of 

1716 

Snow  Hill,  Md.  |.((.       j 

the  General  Presbytery. 

1717 

1716 

Long  Island  (1).            ^ 

1738 

1732 

Donegal. 

New  Caatle. 

1786 

1733 

East  Jersey. 

Philadelphia. 

1738 

1735 

Lewes. 

New  Castle. 

1838 

1738 

3. 

New  York. 

Union  of  E.  Jersey  and  Long  Isl. 

* 

(a).  Snow  Hill,  as  erected,  coiuidted  of  three  meuibers,'of  whom  ono  died  within  the  year,  and  the  Presbytery  thus  became  extinju 
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TFAR   OF 
UKIUIX. 

NAHKS   OF  PKESBYTKRIKS. 

PRESBYTERIES   OUT   OF   WHICH   FORMED. 

PARENT  SYNOD. 

DISSOLU- 
TION. 

1738 

4. 

New  Briinswiek. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

• 

1748 

Suffolk. 

See  Book  VI,  J  96. 

17i)ll 

1751 

Abington. 

New  Brunswick. 

17.)S 

1755 

Hanover. 

New  Castle. 

1829 

17G3 

Second  Philadelphia  (1). 

Philadelijhia. 

1786 

17G5 

Carlisle  (1). 

Donegal. 

1766 

1765 

Lancaster,  I'a. 

Union  of  New  Castle  &  Donegal. 

1766 

1766 

Dutchess,  N.  Y. 

See  Book  VI,  'i  97. 

1796 

1770 

5. 

Orange. 

Hanover. 

1781 

6. 

Redstone. 

Missionaries. 

1784 

South  Carolina. 

Orange. 

1799 

1785 

Abingdon. 

Hanover. 

1838 

1786 

7, 

Transylvania,  5. 

Abingdon. 

1786 

8. 

Lexington,  12. 

Hanover. 

1786 
1786 

9. 
10. 

Baltimore,  6.                   \ 
Carlisle  (2),  22.               J 

Division  of  Donegal. 

1790 
1790 

11. 
12. 

Albany,  7.                        ! 
Long  island,  12.             J 

Division  of  Suffolk. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

1793   , 

13. 

The  Ohio,  5. 

Redstone. 

Virginia. 

1794 

14. 

Huntingdon,  10. 

Carlisle. 

Philadelphia. 

1794 

15. 

Winchester,  5. 

Lexington. 

Virginia. 

1795 

16. 

Hudson,  7. 

Dutchess  and  New  York. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

1795 

17. 

Concord,  N.  C,  12. 

Orange. 

Caroliuas. 

1796 

18. 

Hopewell,  5. 

South  Carolina. 

(t 

1797 

Union,  N.  C,  5. 

Abingdon. 

a 

1838 

1799 

19. 

W.  Lexington,  Ky.,  9. 

Transylvania. 

Virginia. 

1799 

20. 

Washington,  \  -, 

Transylvania. 

a 

1821 

Chillicothe,    J  '■ 

Name  changed. 

1799 
1799 

21. 

First  S.  "Carolina,  10. 
Second  S.  Carolina,  (  g 
South  Carolina,         J 

>  Division  of  South  Carolina. 

Carolinas. 

1810 

1810 

Name  changed. 

1800 

Greenville,  Tenu.,  4. 

Abingdon. 

a 

1804 

1801 

22. 

Erie,  Pa.,  5. 

Redstone  and  Ohio. 

Virginia. 

1802 

23! 

Columbia,*  3. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

1802 

Oneida,*  6. 

t(            ii 

a                u              a 

1837 

1802 

Cumberland,  Ky.,  11. 

Transylvania. 

Kentucky. 

1806 

1805 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Oneida. 

Albany. 

1837 

1808 

24. 

Hartford,  "1  „ 
Beaver,      J    ' 

Erie. 

Pittsbiug. 

1833 

Name  changed. 

1808 

24. 

Lancaster,  0  \  - 
Zanesville,     J  ^^■ 

Ohio. 

a 

1843 

Name  changed. 

1809 

25. 

Londonderry,  11. 

Connecticut. 

Albany. 

1809 

Middle  Association,  18. 

See  Book  VI,  J  116. 

a 

1810 

1809 

Jersey,  26. 

New  York. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

1824 

1809 

26. 

Harmony,  4. 

First  South  Carolina. 

Carolinas. 

1837 

1810 

Cayuga, 'N.Y.,  8.           1 

Division  of  the  Middle  Asso- 

Albany. 

1837 

1810 

Onondaga,  12.                 ) 

ciation. 

1810 

AVest  Tennessee,  4. 

Transylvania. 

Kentucky. 

1S49 

1810 

27. 

JIuhlenberg,  Ky,  9. 

(( 

a 

1810 

28. 

Miami,  O.,  5. 

Washington,  O. 

a 

1811 

29. 

Northumberland,  Pa.,  5. 

Philadelphia. 

1812 

30. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. ,  9. 

Orange. 

Carolinas. 

1814 

Grand  River,  O.,  4. 

Hartlbrd. 

Pittsburg. 

1814 

Champlain,  7, 

Albany. 

1838 

1815 

31. 

Louisville. 

Transylvania. 

Kentucky. 

1815 

32. 

Missis.sippi. 

West  Tennessee. 

a 

1815 

Shiloh. 

W.  Tennessee  and  Muhlenberg. 

a 

1838 

1816 

St.  Lawrence,  X.  Y.,  1  - 

Oneida. 

Albany. 

|l837 

1828 

Watertovvn,                 J 

Name  changed. 

1817 

Niagara,  3. 

Geneva. 

Geneva. 

1837 

1817 

Ontario,  N.  Y.,  19. 

tt 

a 

1837 

1817 

Bath,  N.  Y.,  6. 

it 

cc 

1837 

1817 

33. 

Richland,  O.,  6. 

Lanca-ster. 

Ohio. 

1817 

34. 

Newton,  N.  J. 

New  Brunswick. 

New  York  and  New  Jerscv. 

1818 

Portage,  O.,  7. 

Grand  River. 

Pittsburg. 

1837 

1818 

35. 

Missouri. 

Tennessee. 

1819 

Otsego,  N.  Y.,  7. 

Oneida. 

Albany. 

1837 

Genessee,  N.  Y. 

Ontiirio. 

Geneva. 

1837 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  8. 

ft 

a 

1837 

36. 

Steubeu\-ille,  8. 

Ohio. 

Pittsburg. 
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37. 

WiLshington,  Pa.,  9. 

Ohio. 

Pittsburg. 

1820 

38. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Columbia. 

Albany. 

39. 

North  River. 

Hudson. 

ti 

40. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Erie. 

Pittsburg. 

41. 

Ebenezer,  Ky. 

"SVest  Le.\iugton. 

Kentucky. 

1821 

43. 

Susiiuehaniui,  Pa. 

New  Jersey. 

1821 

43. 

Columbus,  O. 

Ohio. 

1821 
1826 

44. 

Alabama.                        \ 
South  Alabama.              j 

Name  changed. 

South  Carolina  and  (ieorgia. 

1821 

45. 

Georgia. 

Hopewell. 

((                     ..                   u 

1821 

46. 

Cinciunati. 

Miami. 

Ohio. 

1821 

Ogdensbiirg,  N.  Y.,  )  „ 
St.  Lawreuee.              ) 

Champlain. 

Albany. 

1837 

1829 

Name  changed. 

1822 

47. 

Second  New  York. 

Associate  Reformed. 

1822 

Second  Philadelphia,  2. 

" 

1825 

1823 

O.swego,  N.  Y.,  5. 

Oneida. 

Albany. 

1837 

1822 

48. 

Athens,  O. 

Lancaster. 

Ohio. 

1823 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Niagara. 

Genes.see. 

1837 

1823 

District  of  Columbia. 

Baltimore. 

Philadelphia. 

1838 

1823 

Huron,  O. 

Portage. 

Pittsburgh. 

1837 

1823 

49. 

Salem,  la.                         \ 
New  Albany.                  / 

Louisville. 

Kentucky. 

1848 

Name  changed. 

1823 

50. 

Charleston  Union.          1 
Charleston.                      / 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

1839 

Name  changed. 

1824 
1824 

51. 
52. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  20. 
Elizabethtown,  17. 

\  Division  of  Jersey. 

New  Jersey. 

1824 

53. 

North  Alabama,  9. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

1824 

Mechleuburg,  N.  C,  8. 

Concord. 

North  Carolina. 

1828 

1824 

54. 

Bethel,  S.  C,  8. 

a 

1825 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Onondaga. 

Geneva. 

1837 

1825 

French  Broad,  Tenn. 

Uni(m. 

Tennessee. 

1838 

1825 

.55. 

Madison,  la. 

Salem. 

Kentucky 

1825 

56. 

AVabash,  la.                    1 

" 

(( 

1830 

Vincennes.                        j 

Name  changed. 

1825 

Newburvport,  Mass. 

Londonderrj'. 

Albany. 

1838 

1826 

Chenanio,  N.  Y.,  11. 

Otsego  and  others. 

(t 

18:?7 

1826 

Detroit,  Mich.,  5. 

Western  Reserve. 

1838 

57. 

Holston,  Tenn.,  7. 

Abingdon. 

Tennessee. 

1827 

Trumbull,  O.,  11. 

Grand  River. 

Western  Reserve. 

1837 

1828 

Angelica,  N.  Y.,  6. 

Bath. 

Geneva. 

1837 

1828 

Centre  of  Illinois,  10. 

Wabash. 

Indiana. 

1830 

1828 

58. 

Tombigbee,  Miss,,  7. 

Missionaries  to  the  Indians. 

West  Tennessee. 

1829 

59. 

Bedford,  N.  Y.,  13. 

North  River  and  others. 

New  York. 

1829 

Tioga,  N.  Y.,  11. 

Cayuga. 

Geneva. 

1837 

1829 

60. 

Oxford,  O.,  11. 

Cincinnati. 

Ohio. 

1829 

61. 

Crawfordsville,  la.,  9. 

Wabash. 

Indiana. 

1829 
1829 

63. 
63. 

East  Hanover,  12. 
West  Hanover,  21. 

>  Division  of  Hanover,  Va. 

Virginia. 

1829 

64. 

"Western  District,  5. 

West  Tennessee. 

West  Tennessee. 

1830 

Third  New  Y'ork,  15. 

New  York. 

New  Y'ork. 

1838 

1830 

65. 

Blairsville,  Pa.,  13. 

Redstone. 

Pittsburg. 

1830 

Cleveland,  O.,  14. 

Huron. 

AVestern  Reserve. 

1837 

1830 

66. 

Indianapolis,  la.,  7. 

Madisou  and  Crawfordsville. 

Indiana. 

1830 

Illinois,  10.                     1 

li 

1838 

1830 

67. 

Kaskaskia,  7.                  \ 

Division  of  Centre  of  Illinois. 

t( 

1830 

68. 

Sangamon,  5.                   J 

u 

1831 

Delaware,  N.  Y.,  8. 

Chenango. 

Geneva. 

1837 

1331 

69. 

St.  Louis,  5. 

Missouri. 

Illinois. 

1831 

St.  Charles,  5. 

ii. 

(( 

1840 

1831 

Tabor,  Ky.,  7. 

Ebenezer  and  others. 

Kentucky. 

1834 

1831 

Clinton,  Mi.ss,,  6. 

Mississippi. 

Mississippi  and  S.  Alabama. 

1849 

1832 

Second    Philadelphia*") 

(Assembly's),  16. 
Third  Philadelphia,      j 

Philadelphia. 

1837 

1834 

Name  changed. 

1832 

Second  Long  Island,  7. 

Long  Islan<l. 

New  Y'ork. 

1841 

1832 

Montrose,  Pa.,  10. 

Susquehanna. 

New  Jer-sey. 

1838 

1833 

70. 

Schuvler,  111.,  5. 

Illinois  and  Sangamon. 

Illinois. 

1833 

71. 

Palestine,  111.,  5. 

Crawfordsville  and  Kaskaskia. 

li 

1833 

72. 

Second     Philadelphia 
(Syuodical),  11. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 
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1833 
1«33 
1835 
18:?3 
1833 
1831 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1834 
183.-J 
183:) 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1839 

1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1842 
1841 
1841 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1848 


NAU£S   OF   PRt:SRVTF.K[ES. 


PRESBYTERIES  OUT  OF  WHIOH  FOBUBD. 


73. 


70. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


80. 


81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 

98. 
99. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 

110. 
111. 

112. 
113. 

114. 


Wilminnrton,  Del.,  10. 
Good  Hope,  Ga.,  i^ ,, 
Flint  Kiver,  j  ^ 

St.  Josepli's,  Mich.,  4. 
Monroe,  Jlieh.,  7. 
Ottawa,  111, 
Nashville,  Tenu. 
Arkansas  (a). 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Wooster,  O. 
Marion,  O.,  8. 
Logansport,  la.,  5. 
Roanoke,  7. 
Morganton,  N.  C,  5. 
Amite,        \  -, 
Louisiana,  j 
Chemung,  X.  Y.,  14. 
Maumee,  O. 
Loraiue,  O. 
Medina,  .O.,  10. 
Sidney,  O.,  7. 
Peoria,  111.,  7. 
Alton,  111. 
GreeHbriar,  Va.,  10. 
Caledonia,  X.  Y.,  8. 
New  Lisbon,  O.,  8. 
St.  Clairsville,  O.,  12. 
Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  3. 
West  Jersey,  12. 
Raritan,  N."  J.,  9. 
Florida. 
Michigan,  3. 
Palmyra,  Mo.,  9. 
Iowa,  6. 

Indian,  I.  Ter.  (b). 
Lodiana*  (c),  4. 
Furrukhal)ad,*  4. 
Allahabad,*  6. 
Ho!lySprings,Miss.,  1  „ 
Chickasaw.  I 

Clarion,  I'a.,  6. 
East  Alabama,  11. 
Steuben,  N.  Y'.,  7.  \ 

Wyoming,  N.  Y'.,  12.     ( 
Donegal,  Pa.,  12. 
Lake,  la.,  6. 
Luzerne,  Pa.,  9. 
Cherokee,  Ga. ,  4. 
Montgomery,  Va.,  14. 
Potosi,  Mo.,  5. 
Upper  Missouri,  4. 
Coshocton,  O.,  9. 
Hocking.  O.,  .5. 
Buffalo  City,  12. 
New  Orleans,  5. 
Fort  Wayne,  la. 
Brazos  (d). 

Bowling  Green,  Kv. ,  10. 
Rock  River,  111.,  (i. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  5. 
AVisconsin,*  9. 
Ningpo,*  4. 


New  Castle. 
Hopewell. 
Name  changed. 
Detroit,  8. 

Sangamon  and  Schuyler. 

West  Tennessee. 

Mississippi. 

South  Alabama. 

Richland. 

Columbus. 


PARENT   SYNOD. 


Philadelphia. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

I  Western  Reserve. 

Illinois. 

West  Tennessee. 

Mississippi  and  S.  Alabama. 

Ohio. 


DISSOLU- 
TION. 


1838 


1838 
1838 
1838 


Crawlbrdsville. 

Indiana. 

Orange. 

North  Carolina. 

1839 

Concord. 

'* 

1840 

Mississippi. 

Mis-sissippi. 

Name  of  Amite  changed. 

Bath. 

Geneva. 

1837 

Western  Reserve. 

(1                         K 
((                         :( 

1837 
1837 
1837 

Miami. 

Cincinnati. 
Illinois. 

Illinois. 

1838 

Lexington. 

Virginia. 

Disowned  Synods. 

New  Jersey. 

1841 

Beaver. 

Pittsburg. 

Steubenville. 

'' 

Disowned  Svuods. 

Albany. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Newton. 

New  Jersey. 

Georgia. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Indiana. 

Missouri. 

Schuyler. 

Illinois. 

Arkansas. 

Mississippi. 

The  Missions  in  Northern  India. 

Clinton. 

Mississippi. 

Name  changed. 

Allegheny. 

Pittsburg. 

South  Alabama. 

Alabama. 

Division  of  Caledonia. 

New  Jersey. 

1853 
1853 

New  Cii-stle. 

Philadelphia. 

Logansjiort. 

Indiana. 

Susquelianna  and  others. 

Philadelphia. 

Flint  River. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Lexington. 

Virginia. 

St.  Louis. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

11 

Wooster. 

Ohio. 

Lancaster. 

u 

Wyoming. 

Buffiilo. 

Louisiana. 

Mississippi. 

1845 

Logansport. 

Northern  Indiana. 

Mission  in  Texas. 

Transylvania  and  Louisville. 

Kentucky. 

1847 

Schuyler. 

Illinois. 

Holston. 

West  Tennessee. 

Missionaries. 

1851 

Missionaries  in  China. 

{n).  The  Presbytery  of  Arkansas  was  erected  in  1834,  consisting  of  five  members.  In  1842  the  Synod  of  Mississippi,  finding  that  it 
liad  failpd  of  a  quorum  for  several  years,  and  that  but  two  menibers  remained,  reorganized  it,  by  setting  off  two  additional  members  to  it, 
and  ordering  ii  meeting  at  Little  Rock,  on  Friday  before  the  first  Sabbath  of  January,  1S43. 

(fc).  The  Presbytery  of  Indian  is  composed  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Doard  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

(c).  Lodiaua  Presbytery  was  constituted  by  the  members,  under  the  act  of  the  Assembly  to  that  effect.     Book  V,  §  1*2S,  a. 

(d).  The  Presbytery  of  Brazos  was  formed  in  tlie  same  manner  as  that  of  Lodiana,  and  upon  application  received  under  the  care 
of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi,  in  1845. 
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YEAR   OF 
ORIGIN. 

NAMES  OF  PRESBYTERIES. 

PRESBYTERIES  OUT  OF  WHICH   FORMED. 

1 

PARENT    SYNOD. 

DISSOLO- 

TIUN. 

1848 

115. 

Canton,*  3. 

Missionaries  in  China. 

1848 

Western  Afriea,*  3. 

Missionaries  in  Libeuia. 

1852 

1848 

116. 

Creek  Natfon,  1.  Ter.,*3. 

Missionaries  to  the  Indians. 

1848 

117. 

Mnncio,  la.,  3. 

Indianapolis. 

Indiana. 

1848 

118. 

AVhite water,  la.,  12. 

* 

" 

1848 

119. 

Washita,  Ark.,  5. 

Arkansas. 

Memphis. 

1849 

120. 

California,  *  4. 

Missionaries. 

1849 

121. 

Nebraska,*  («)  3. 

Missionaries  to  the  Indians. 

1849 

122. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  0. 

West  Jersey. 

New  Jersey. 

1849 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  l(i. 

Albany. 

Albany. 

1850 

1849 

123. 
124. 

Maury,  Tenn.,  8.            1 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  4.       / 

Division  of  West  Tennessee. 

West  Tennes.see. 

1850 

124. 

Connecticut,  7. 

New  Y'ork. 

New  Y'ork. 

1850 

125. 

Eastern  Shore,  Md.,  5. 

Baltimore. 

Philadelphia. 

1850 

120. 

Findley,  0.,  7. 

Maumee. 

Cincinnati. 

1850 

127. 

Cedar,  7. 

Iowa. 

Illinois. 

1850 

128. 

Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  7. 

Albany. 

Albany. 

1850 

129. 

Eastern  Te.Kas,  5. 

Brazos. 

Mississippi. 

1850 

130. 

Western  Texas,  5. 

" 

'* 

1850 

131. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  11. 

_  AVestcrn  District. 

Memphis. 

1851 

132. 

Oregon,*  3. 

'  Jlissiouaries. 

1851 

133. 

Dane,*  10.                       ) 

1851 

134. 

Jlilwaukee,*  12.             \ 

Division  of  Wisconsin. 

1851 

13.5. 

Winnebago,*  7.              J 

1851 

136. 

Talladega,  8. 

East  Alabama. 

Alabama. 

1851 

137. 

Rochester  City.  N.Y.,  8. 

Buffalo  City. 

Buffalo. 

1851 

138. 

Chicago,  111.,  10. 

Illinois. 

1851 

139. 

Des  Sloines,  5. 

Iowa. 

" 

1852 

140. 

Stockton,  Cal,*  3. 

California  and  others. 

1852 

141. 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  17. 

Elizabethtown. 

New  Jersey. 

1853 

142. 

Red  River. 

Louisiana. 

Mississippi. 

1853 

143. 

Padueah,  Ky.,  5. 

Kentucky. 

1853 

144. 

Allegheny  City,  17. 

Ohio. 

.  Pittsburg. 

1853 

145. 

Central  Texas,  4. 

Texas. 

1853 

146. 

Geuessee  River,  16. 

Union  of  Steuben  &  Wyoming. 

Buflalo. 

Book  V,  §  128,  a. 


Clark,  Rev.  John,  was  born  in  the  year  1718, 
as  is  supposed,  iu  New  Jer.sey.  He  graduat<?d  at 
Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  in  1759,  and  when  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  May  9th,  1700, 
was  sent  to  supply  the  churches  of  Tehicken,  Allen- 
town  and  Upper  Mount  Bethel.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  same  Presbytery,  as  an  evangelist,  April  29th, 
1761,  and  directed  to  supply  the  churches  of  Oxford, 
New  Jersey,  and  Smithfield,  on  the  Forks  of  ths  Del- 
aware, iu  Pennsylvania.  October  13th,  1762,  he  was 
instjilled  over  the  two  congregations  of  the  Forks. 
On  November  3d,  1767,  he  resigned  this  pastoral  re- 
lation ;  on  December  27th,  1769,  accepted  a  call  to 
Bethel  Church,  in  Upper  Node  Forest,  Baltimore 
county,  of  which  he  continued  pastor  until  1775, 
when  the  relation  was  dissolved.  He,  however,  re- 
mained at  Bethel,  as  a  stated  supply,  till  1781,  when 
he  removed  to  the  West.  In  this  year  he  became  a 
supply,  and  shortly  after  the  pastor,  of  the  united 
congregations  of  Bethel  and  Lebanon,  at  that  time 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone.  At 
the  era  of  this  settlement  Mr.  Clark  w.t-s  past  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  of  very  feeble  health,  and  wa.s 
in  appearance  grave,  sedate  and  venerable;  and  as  a 
preacher,   solemn   and  impressive.      He   died,   July 


13th,  1797.  What  was  called  the  "  Whiskey  Insur- 
rection" occurred,  iu  part,  in  the  bounds  of  his  con- 
gregations, and  when  the  attack  was  about  to  be  made 
on  General  Neville's  house,  by  five  hundred  of  the 
insurgents,  he,  as  a  man  of  God,  besought  them  to 
desist.  In  1787  .an  extensive  revival  of  religion  took 
place  under  Mr.  Clark's  ministry.  He  was  the  Nes- 
tor of  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Sarah  K.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y'.,  was 
early  widowed,  and  left  to  provide  for  herself  and 
her  fomily.  She  opened  a  school,  and  aciiuired  such 
repute  as  a  teacher,  that  when  the  First  Church  Sun- 
day school  first  filled  the  office  of  female  superinten- 
dent, she  reluctantly  consented  to  take  the  place. 
Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg  describes  her  as  "so  masculine  in 
her  understanding,  and  so  feminine  in  her  instincts 
and  loveliness,  as  to  be  the  truest,  best  picture  of  a 
'  strong-minded  woman. '  "  "I  have  no  more  distinct 
recollection  of  my  mother,"  Hovey  K.  Clarke,  Esq., 
of  Detroit,  remarks,  "than  that  of  her  standing  at 
the  side  of  the  desk  in  the  Session  room  and  conduct- 
ing the  closing  exercises  of  the  school.  She  continued 
iu  this  .service  as  long  as  she  lived.  My  last  recol- 
lection of  her  in  health  is  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Parraelee,    a    few   days  before    the   fourth    ot'  .July, 
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1827,  about  the  approaching  celebration  of  that  day 
b.y  the  Sabbath  schools  of  the  village."  Her  spirit 
in  the  work  she  performed  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  written  hastily,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Sunday  schools,  as  it  so 
happened,  that  she  attended: — 

"  Utica,  Juii6  4tli,182T. 
"This  evening  attended  tlie  Saljluitli  scliool  Montlily  C'oucert; 
heard  much  interesting  intelligeuce.  and  miicii  to  call  furth  the 
sympathies  and  jjrayera  of  every  feeling  heart,  on  behuldiug  the 
moral  desolation,  the  vice  and  ignorance,  which  pervaile  a  great 
portion  of  our  country.  Now,  0  my  Saviour,  let  the  subject  of 
Sabbath  schools  rest  with  deep  weight  on  my  heart.  By  the  grace 
of  God  assisting  me,  during  the  present  month,  I  will  endeavor, 
1st,  to  make  Sabbath  schools  more  a  subject  of  special  prayer  ;  2d, 
to  enlist  my  friends  and  acquaintances  more  in  the  cause ;  and  3d, 
to  b«  more  faithful  in  my  duties  in  the  school,  and  try  to  make  the 
exercises  more  interesting  and  profitable,  both  to  scholars  and 
visitors.  And  now,  0  Lord,  Thou  who  dost  witness  these,  my  reso- 
lutions, grant  me  grace  to  put  them  into  practice,  and  Thou  sbalt 
have  all  the  glory." 

She  died  in  the  midst  of  her  work,  lrt".i7,  and 
"great  lainentation  was  made  over"  her.  As  her 
last  labors  were  given  to  tlie  school,  .so  her  last  words 
were  atldressetl  to  it:  "  Give  my  love  to  the  teachers. 
I  hope  they  will  feel  their  responsibility,  and  be 
faithful."  The  message,  printed  on  a  card  with  a 
mourning  border,  was  suspended  on  the  walls  of  the 
school  room,  and  a  copy,  with  appropriat*;  Scriptures 
annexed,  was  given  to  every  teacher  and  scholar. 

Cleland,  Thomas  Horace,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Mercy  county,  Ky.,  December  19th,  1H16.  He  was 
the  second  ministerial  son  of  Thomas  Cleland,  D.n., 
whose  fame  is  in  all  the  churches  of  Kentucky.  He 
spent  five  years  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.  His 
theological  instruction  he  received  from  his  father, 
and  .spent,  besides,  two  years  at  Lane  and  one  at 
Princeton.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  Lebanon,  Ky., 
which  relation  continued  twenty-nine  years,  from 
1S41  to  1869.  Resigning  his  charge,  he  w;vs  called  to 
Lawrence,  Kan.sas,  but  was  not  permitted  long  to 
remain  there,  owing  to  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 
Since  that  time  he  has  ministered  to  various  churches 
in  Kentucky,  at  Richmond,  Perryville,  Sttinford 
and  INjint  Lick,  where  the  churches  had  l)ecorae  weak, 
through  divisions  that  followed  the  Civil  War,  in  the 
border  States.  Dr.  Cleland  was  blessed  with  a  fine 
musctilar  frame,  commanding  presence  and  a  remark- 
ably musical  voice,  which  won  his  audience  at  the 
begiiming.  His  style  was  rich,  emliellislu-d  with 
imagery  and  illustration;  but  his  preaching  was 
pre-emineutly  .Scriptural  and  full  of  unction;  and 
precious  revivals  of  religion  have  often  been  the 
result.  He  was  much  sought  after  on  such  occa>sions. 
His  pen  has,  perhaps,  been  busier  in  his  later  life 
than  his  tongue.  In  1864  he  founded  the  Wcttern 
Prcshi/lerian,  aX  Louisville,  Ky.,  and,  conjointly  with 
.T.  L.  McKee,  was  its  editor.  He  was  the  Kentucky 
correspondent  of  the  Herald  and  Prvuhi/Ur  for  many 
years,  has  contributed  regularly  to  the  Truth,  at  St. 
Louis,  and  wrote  many  able  review  articles.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  treatises,  among  which  was  the 
70 


"Glory  of  the  Terrestial  and  Celestial."  His  life 
has  been  very  useful,  and  he  still  preaches  with  vigor 
and  Scriptural  power. 

Conn,  Rev.  Hugh,  was  born  in  Macgilligan,  in 
Ireland,  about  1685,  and  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Having  come  to  this  country  in  Sep- 
tember, 1715,  he  received  a  call  from  the  people  of 
Baltimore  county,  and  was  ordained  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  October  following,  as  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Patapsco.  In  September,  1719,  he  re- 
signed his  charge  on  account  of  his  uselessness  there, 
from  the  "  paucity  of  his  flock,"  and  immediately 
took  charge  of  the  peoi)le  on  the  east  branch  of  Poto- 
mac and  Pamunkey.  Bladensburg  is  the  modern 
designation  of  his  field  of  labor.  On  the  28th  of  June, 
1752,  while  preaching  at  the  funeral  of  a  person  who 
died  sudtlenly,  he  fell  back  in  his  pulpit  and  imme- 
diately expired. 

Converse,  Rev.  Francis  Bartlett,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Amasa  Converse,  d.d.,  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  June  23d,  1836.  He  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  in  1856,  and  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  stated  supply  at 
Christ  Church,  New  Kent  county,  Va.,  1861-2;  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  East  Hanover,  October, 
1862.  He  is  now  editor  of  the  Chridlnn  Observer, 
which  is  published  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Mr.  Converse 
is  a  gentleman  of  very  pleasing  address.  He  is  a 
vigorous  writer,  and  with  his  able  ])en,  sound  judg- 
ment and  untiring  energy  and  industry,  the  paj>er 
which  he  condircts  has  reached  large  and  well-deserved 
prosperity. 

Coon,  Henry  P.,  M.  D.,  son  of  I'eter  S.  and 
Catharine  (Decker)  Coon,  was  liorn  in  Columbia 
county,  N.  Y.,  September  30th,  1822.  He  graduated 
at  Williams  College,  in  1844,  and  was  for  two  years 
thereafter  Principal  of  Claverack  Academy.  He 
.studied  theology  at  Union  and  Princeton  Seminaries, 
but  was  compelled  to  abandon  tlie  purpose  to  become 
a  minister,  on  account  of  throat  disease.  He  then 
studied  medicine,  in  the  University  of  Peinisylvania, 
graduating  in  1848,  and  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  was  deacon  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  that  place  until  1852,  when  he 
removed  to  San  Francisco,  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  In  1854  he  assisted  in  organ- 
izing Calvary  Church,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
l>uilding  of  the  church  edifice,  was  elected  elder  at 
the  first  election  after  organization,  and  also  first 
superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  .school.  In  1856  he 
was  elected,  by  the  People's  party.  Police  Judge,  and 
served  four  years,  just  after  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee ceased  their  labors,  when  there  was  absolute 
necessity  that  the  most  impartial  justice  should  char- 
acterize the  admiuLstration.  In  this  enjergency  Dr. 
Coon  distinguished  himself  and  did  invaluable  ser- 
vice to  the  city. 

In  1863  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
re-elected  in  1865,  and  served,  iu  all,  five  years.     In 
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1872  he  retired  to  country  life,  near  Menlo  Park,  and  ^ 
is  at  present  an  elder  in  the  Menlo  Park  Presbyterian 
Church.  Dr.  Coon  is,  in  every  way,  a  remarkable 
man.  Of  poweri'ul  physique,  he  is  equally  gifted 
■with  force  of  mind  and  strength  of  character.  Nor 
are  his  moral  and  religious  characteristics  any  the 
less  marked.     The  traits  of  character  by  which,  per- 
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haps,  he  is  most  widely  known,  are  conscientiousness 
and  kindliness,  combined  with  a  j  udicial  cast  of  mind, 
rendering  him  considerate  of  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  all  parties,  and  anxious,  in  every  relation  and 
position,  to  do  just  right. 

Cooper,  Rev.  James  H.,  is  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  and  Jane  (McMillan)  Cooper,  and  was 
born  in  Fayette  county,  Ind.,  May  3d,  1843.  He 
graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1861.  He  com- 
pleted his  professional  education  In  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Ohio  Presbytery  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  1864.  On  September  12th,  1H66,  he  was  ord.ained 
by  the  Chicago  Presbytery  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Mount 
Vernon,  Iowa,  and  remained  there  one  year.  In 
April,  1868,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  congregation  of  Morning  Sun,  Ohio, 
and  labored  there  till  the  Fall  of  1874.  During  tliis 
jiastorate  he  changed  his  ecclesiastical  relationship, 
and  in  the  Fall  of  1870  entered  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church. 

On  M.ay  3d,  1877,  he  becanu-  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  and  remained 


there  till  July   31st,  1883.     At  that  time  he  was 

chosen  Financial  Secretary  of College,  and  is 

now  actively  engaged  in  laboring  in  the  interests  of 
that  Institution. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  social  (jualities  of  a  very  high 
order.  He  is  so  full  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  so 
attractive,  that  he  is  admired  and  esteemed  wherever 
known.  He  is  an  earnest,  warm-hearted  Christian. 
He  is  a  sincere,  faithful,  impressive  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  He  labors  earnestly  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Countermine,  John  D.,  the  third  son  of  James 
and  Sarah  (Morrison)  Countermine,  was  born  in 
Duanesburgh,  Schenectady  county,  N.  Y. ;  graduated, 
with  honor,  at  Union  College,  in  1873.  The  same 
year  he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  completed  his  professional  education, 
graduating  with  the  class  of  1876.  He  was  licensed 
and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  and 
went  direct  from  the  Seminary  to  Espcrance,  Sco- 
harie  county,  N.  Y.  There  he  spent  aljout  three 
years,  when  he  resigned  and  beciinic  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Medina,  N.  Y.  Here  he 
remained,  enjoying  a  successful  pastorate,  till  1882, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  unanimous  call  from  the 
Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.  On  his 
leaving  Medina,  one  of  the  local  papers  said,  "Mr. 
Countermine  is  a  pleasant  gentleman,  an  attentive 
p;istor  and  a  preacher  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
He  preaches  without  notes  and  is  an  attractive 
speaker. ' ' 

Court,  Rev.  Robert,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Boston,  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth.  He  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Gla.sgow;  and  won, 
during  his  curriculum,  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
essay  in  the  logic  class;  third  prize  in  moral  philoso- 
phy, the  Ewing  gold  medal  for  best  essay  on  the 
scholastic  philosojihy,  and  the  twenty  guinea  prize 
on  the  Salibath. 

Mr.  Court  studied  divinity  iu  the  Free  Church 
College,  Ghi.sgow.  He  was  ordained  iu  1869,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Iowa  City.  He  is  in  his  second  charge, 
having  spent  five  years  of  home  mission  work  at  Mal- 
com,  Iowa.  He  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Lowell, 
in  December,  1873. 

Mr.  Court  is  a  man  of  versatile  talent,  and  of  ex- 
tensive general  information;  an  acute  logician,  au 
able  controversialist,  a  genial  and  large-hearted 
companion,  and  an  "  ablemiuister  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 

Ccwles,  Rev.  Junius  Judson,  the  second 
son  (and  child)  of  Junius  Alanson  and  Elizabeth 
Gardner  Cowles ;  wa.s  born  at  Florence,  Oneida  county, 
Xew  York,  October  15th,  1851.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  classical  course  of  AVhitestown  Seminary, 
^Yhitestown,  N.  Y.,  June  22d,  1871.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  he  entered  Hamilton  College,  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.,  from  which  Institution  he  was  graduated 
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in  the  Summer  of  1875.  In  the  Fall  of  the  same 
year  he  entered  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  city,  where  he  completed  hLs  professional  edu- 
cation. On  the  '27th  of  October,  1879,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Pre.sbyteriau  Church  in  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa.,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadel|)liia,  North.  Mr.  Cowles 
is  an  instructive  and  impressive  preacher,  faithful  in 
his  work,  and  is  blessed  in  bis  ministry. 

Creeds  and  Confessions.  Cn-ed  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  Credo.  Hence  the  title  should  be 
confined  to  such  confessions  of  our  Christian  Faith  as 
commence  with  the  words  I  believe,  or  We  believe. 
In  the  Eiistern  Church,  a'  creed,  or  form  of  words 
comprehending  the  articles  of  faith,  was  called 
vuitheiim  {the  lesson),  because  it  was  learned  by  the 
catechumens,  graphs  (the  writing),  or  kuiwii  (the 
rule).  But  the  most  common  name  in  the  Greek 
Church  was  siimholon,  or  symbol,  which  term  has  also 
pa.ssed  into  the  West.  Hence  creeds  and  confessions 
are  commonly  called  symbolical  books. 

There  is  some  difference  between  creeds  and  con- 
fessions. Creeds,  in  their  commencement,  were  sim- 
ply expressions  of  faith  in  a  few  of  the  leading  and 
undisputed  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Confessions 
were,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  many  a  hazardous 
and  laborious  effort,  at  the  dawn  of  reviving  literature, 
to  recover  these  doctrines  and  to  separate  them  from 
the  enormous  mass  of  erroneous  and  corrupted  tenets, 
which  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  some,  and  the 
artifices  of  avarice  and  ambition  in  others,  had  con- 
duced to  accumulate  for  the  space  of  a  thousand 
years,  under  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  an  absolute  and  infallible  authority  in 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Objections  have  been  urged  against  all  creeds  and 
confessions  of  taith,  but  evidently  without  any  sutii- 
cient  reason.  Bej^ond  question,  formulas  of  doctrine 
and  rules  for  conducting  the  discipline  and  worship 
proper  to  be  maintained  in  the  hou.se  of  God  are  not 
only  necessary  and  expedient,  but,  as  the  character 
of  human  nature  is  continually  aiming  at  innovation, 
absolutely  requisite  to  the  settled  peace  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  happy  and  orderly  existence  of 
Christian  communion.  Within  the  limits  of  Chris- 
tendom few  are  found  to  be  in  the  attitude  of  avowed 
hostility  to  Christianity.  The  name  of  Christian  is 
claimed  by  all,  and  all  are  ready  to  profess  their  be- 
lief in  the  holy  Scriptures,  too  many  reserving  to 
themselves  the  right  of  putting  upon  them  what  con- 
struction they  please.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
without  the  aid  of  confessions,  Chri.stian  fellowship 
can  exLst  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  and  the  dis- 
order of  the  Corinthian  Church,  condemned  by  the 
Apostle,  would  be  realized:  "  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of 
Apollos."  , 

"  While  the  Scriptures  are  from  God,"  says  an 
able  writer,  "  the  understanding  of  them  belongs  to 
the  part  of  men.     Men  must  interpret,  according  to 


the  best  of  their  ability,  each  particular  part  of 
Scripture  separately,  and  then  combine  all  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  upon  every  subject  into  a  consistent 
whole,  and  then  adjust  their  teachings  upon  different 
subjects  in  mutual  consistency,  as  parts  of  a  har- 
monious system.  Every  student  of  the  Bible  must 
do  this,  and  all  make  it  obvious  that  they  do  it  by 
the  terms  they  use  in  their  prayers  and  religious 
discourse,  whether  they  admit  or  deny  the  propriety 
of  human  creeds  and  confessions.  If  they  refuse 
the  assistance  afforded  by  the  statements  of  doctrine 
slowly  elaborated  and  defined  by  the  Church,  they 
must  make  out  their  own  creed  by  their  own  unaided 
wisdom.  The  real  question  is  not,  as  often  pretended, 
between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  creed  of  man, 
but  between  the  tried  and  proved  faith  of  the  col- 
lective bod}'  of  God's  people  and  the  private  judg- 
ment and  the  unassisted  wisdom  of  the  repudiator 
of  creeds." 

The  truth  of  creeds,  however,  does  not  consist  in 
the  authority  dr  in  the  decrees  of  men,  or  of  councils, 
but  in  their  agreement  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  power  to  give  new  laws  concerning  the  worship 
of  God,  or  to  give  new  articles  of  faith  binding  the 
conscience,  belongs  to  no  assembly  of  men  or  of 
angels,  but  to  God  alone.  We  are  not  to  believe  God 
on  account  of  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  but  the 
Church  on  the  testimony  of  God. 

The  creeds  formed  before  the  Reformation  are  very 
few,  relate  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christi- 
anity, especially  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  the 
God-man,  and  are  the  common  heritage  of  the  whole 
Church. 

1.  The  Apostle's  Creed.  (See  f'/Tcrf,  The  Apostles'.) 
It  is  of  special  interest  and  importance,  1.  Because 
almost  the  whole  of  it  is  expressed  in  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures;  2.  Because  of  its  great 
antiquity,  and  regular  transmission  down  to  the 
present  time;  and,  3.  Because  it  is  the  basis  and 
type  of  all  the  other  creeds  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,  and  approved 
by  general  Synods,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
and  refuting  the  perversions  and  corruptions  of 
heretics,  by  explaining  more  fully  its  meaning. 

2.  The  Nicerte  Creed,  so  called,  because  it  is  a  para- 
phrase of  that  creed  which  wivs  made  at  the  First 
General  Council  of  Nice.  This  latter  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Second  General  Council  of  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  381,  and  therefore  might  be  more  projjerly 
styled  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed.  The  creed  was 
admitted  into  the  Church  as  a  barrier  against  Arius 
and  his  followers.  The  "  filioque  "  clause  was  added 
by  the  Council  of  the  Western  Church,  held  at  To- 
ledo, Spain,  A.  D.  569. 

3.  As,  subsequently,  heretical  opinions  sprang  up 
in  its  bosom  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  Church  was  forced  to  provide 
additional  definitions  and  muniments  of  the  truth. 
One  heretical  tendency  culminated  in  Nestorianism, 
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which  maintains  that  the  divine  and  human  natnres 
in  Christ  constitute  two  persons.  Tliis  was  con- 
demned by  the  Creed  of  the  Council  of  Ephcsus, 
A.  D.  431.  The  opposite  heretical  tendency  culmi- 
nated in  Eutychianism,  which  maintains  that  the 
divine  and  human  natures  are  so  united  in  Christ  as 
to  form  Ijut  one  nature.  This  was  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Clialcedon,  A.  1).  451.  These  creeds,  de- 
fining the  faith  of  the  Church  as  embracing  two  natures 
in  one  person,  are  received  and  approved  by  the  entire 
Church. 

4,  The  Athanasian  Creed,  long  supposed  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  Athauasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
iu  the  fourth  century,  to  justify  himself  against  the 
calumnies  of  his  Arian  enemies,  but  now  generally 
allowed  to  not  have  been  his.  Dr.  Waterman  ixscribes 
it  to  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries.  This  creed  obt;iined 
in  France  aljout  A.D.,  850,  and  was  received  in  Spain 
and  Gernumy  about  180  years  later.  AVe  have  clear 
proofs  of  its  being  sung  alternately  in  the  English 
churches  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  in  common 
use  in  some  parts  of  Italy  iu  9(i0,  and  was  received  at 
Eome  about  1014.  It  is  a  grand  and  unique  monu- 
ment of  the  unchangeable  faith  of  the  whole  Church 
as  to  the  great  mysteries  of  Godliness,  the  Trinity, 
of  Persons  in  the  one  God,  and  the  duality  of  natures 
in  the  one  Christ. 

The  following  are  the  Confessions  of  the  different 
chiu'ches : — 

1.  That  of  the  Greek  Church,  entitled,  "The  Con- 
fession of  the  True  and  Genuine  Faith,"  which  wa-s 
presented  to  Mahomet  II,  in  1453,  but  which  gave 
place  to  the  "Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Greek  Church,"  composed  by  Magila, 
Jletropolitau  of  Kiev,  in  Russia,  and  approved,  in 
1G43,  with  great  solemnity,  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  It 
contains  the  standard  of  the  principles  of  the  Russian 
Greek  Church. 

2.  The  Church  of  Rcmie,  though  she  has  always  re- 
ceived the  Apostles',  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds, 
had  no  fixed  public  and  authoritative  symbol  till  the 
Council  of  Trent.  A  summary  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  canons  of  that  Council  is  given  in  the 
creed  pulilished  by  Pius  IV  (1564),  iu  the  form  of  a 
bull.     It  is  introduced  by  the  Nicene  creed,  to  which 

.  it  adds  twelve  articles,  comprising  those  doctrines 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  finally  adopted  after  her 
controversy  with  the  Reformers. 

3.  The  Lutherans  call  their  standard  books  of  fiiith 
and  discipline,  "  Libri  Si/mbolici  Ecclesiie  Ennii/rlieie.^' 
They  contain  the  three  creeds  above  mentioned,  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  the  Apology  for  that  Confes- 
sion by  Melancthon,  the  Articles  of  Suialcakl,  drawn 
up  by  Luther,  the  Catechisms  of  Luther,  and,  in 
many  churches,  the  Form  of  Concord,  prejjared  in 
A.  D.,  1577,  by  Andraea  and  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  certain  controversies  which  had  sjirung  up' 
iu  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially  concerning  the 


relative  activities  of  divine  grace  and  the  human  will 
in  regeneration,  and  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Lord's  presence  in  the  Eucharist. 

4.  The  Confessious  of  the  Calvinistic  churches  are 
numerous.  The  following  are  the  principal:  (1)  The 
Helvetic  Confessions  are  tliree,  that  of  Basle,  1530, 
the  Summary  and  Confession  of  the  Helvetic 
Churches,  1536,  and  the  Expositio  Simplex,  etc., 
1506,  ascribed  to  Bullinger.  (-i)  The  Tctrai)olilan 
Confession,  1.531,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  four 
cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memmengen  and  liin- 
dan,  by  the  deputies  of  which  it  w;us  signed,  is  attrib- 
uted to  Bucer.  (3)  The  Palatine,  or  Heidelberg 
Confession,  framed  by  order  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
John  Casimir,  1575.  (4)  The  Confession  of  the 
Gallic  churches,  accepted  at  the  first  Synod  of  the 
Reformed,  held  at  Paris,  1559.  (5)  The  Confession 
of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Belgium,  drawn  up  in 
1.5.59,  and  approved  in  1.501.  (6)  The  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  which  was  that  com- 
posed by  the  Assembly  at  Westminster,  was  received 
as  the  standard  of  the  national  foith  in  1688.*  (7) 
The  Savoy  Confession,  a  declaration  of  the  faith  and 
order  of  the  Independents,  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting 
of  their  elders  and  messengers  at  their  meeting  in 
the  Savoy,  1658.  (8)  The  Anglican  Confession,  or 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
agreed  on  iu  the  convocation  held,  London,  1552. 
They  were  drawn  up  in  Latin,  but  in  1571  they 
were  revised,  and  subscribed  both  in  Latin  and 
English.  These  Articles  constitute  the  doctrinal 
standard  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  England, 
Scotland  and  America. 

Curtis,  Rev.  ■William,  Jr. ,  youngest  son  of 
Ijuzon  and  Henrietta  (Danforth)  Curtis,  was  l)orn  in 
the  town  of  Ballstou,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  May 
8th,  1844.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Charlton  VUlage.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton,  with  honor,  in  1864.  The  follow- 
ing year  was  spent  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Ill  health  then  compelled  him  to  intermit  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  but  returning  three  years  later,  he 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1870.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  and  ordained  as  an 
evangeli-st  by  the  same  Presbytery,  June  15th,  1870. 
The  next  year  he  accepted  an  appointment  from  the 

*  The  great  Baptist  preacher,  Rov.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  ik  London, 
in  reviewing  Dr.  Mitchell's  "  I litsto'ry  of  the  W^estminster  .Assem- 
bly," remarks  that  the  Confession  drawn  ui)  by  that  body  "has  never 
been  excelled,"  and  adds ;  "  With  its  serionsness  and  purity  the  doc- 
trine of  our  forefathers  still  leavens  religious  society,  and  wo  are 
greatly  mistaken  if  there  is  not  ero  long  a  sickening  of  men's  minds 
of  the  modern  sillabubs,  and  a  return  to  the  substantial  nu-at  of  the 
good  old  times.  Thank  God  for  Scotland ;  the  plague  of  doubt  is 
not  yet  so  current  among  her  churches  as  it  is  south  of  the  Tweed. 
The  land  of  Knox  yet  holds  to  the  old  faith.  God  grant  that  tho 
cateriiillars  which  are  beginning  to  breed  on  Scotland's  kail  may  not 
be  multiplied  till  they  eat  up  every  green  thing."  By  "the  cater- 
pillars "  he  undoubtedly  means  Professor  Robertson  Smith  and  his 
few  followers  in  Scotland.  Tho  appellation  is  a  good  one,  and  it  suits 
exactly  the  little  band  in  this  country  walking  in  their  footsteps. 
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Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  having  organized 
churches  in  Lyndon  and  Osage  City,  Kansas,  minis- 
tered to  them  for  three  years,  when  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  again  to  suspend  lahor.  In  1875  he  went, 
as  a  Home  Jlissionary,  to  Silver  City,  New  Jlexico, 
but  returned  the  year  following  to  his  former  charge, 
in  Kansas,  where  he  still  labors.  For  three  years 
past  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Osage  City  Church 
alone. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  had  an  eminently  successful  min- 
.  istry,  though   constantly   embarra.ssed   by  physical 


weakness.  His  intellectual  gifts  are  of  a  high  order, 
but  the  sources  of  his  power  as  a  preacher  are  found 
very  largely  in  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  His 
absolute  simplicity  and  sincerity,  combined  with 
unquestioning  faith  in  God,  and  earnest  devotion  to 
His  service,  have  given  to  his  preaching  a  peculiar 
unction  and  spiritual  power. 

As  a  pastor,  he  has  been  faithful,  wise,  sympa- 
thetic; always  bearing  his  flock  ux)ou  his  heart,  and 
always  regarded  by  them  with  affection  and  perfect 
trust. 


D 


Daille,  Peter,  a  French  Reformed  or  Huguenot 
pastor,  who  came  to  America  from  Holland,  in  1682, 
probably  at  the  invitation  of  the  Consistory  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  New  York.  Daill6  had 
been  Professor  in  the  Protestant  Academy  of  Saumur, 
in  France.  He  was. "full  of  fire,  godliness  and  learn- 
ing." He  gathered  the  Huguenots  whom  he  found 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Hackensack,  New  Paltz  and 
other  iilaces  into  congregations,  ministering  to  them 
statedly  or  occasionally,  as  he  was  able.  He  was  pas- 
tor of  the  French  Church  in  New  York,  1683  to  1696, 
and  of  the  French  Church  in  Boston,  1696  tiU  his 
death,  Slay  20th,  1715,  aged  sixty-six  years.  "He 
was  a  person  of  great  piety,  charity,  aft'able  and 
courteous  behavior,  and  of  an  exemplary  life  and 
conversation." 

Darling,  Timothy  G.,  D.  D.,  son  of  Timothy 
and  Lucy  (Sargent)  Darling,  was  born  at  Nas.sau, 
Bahama  Islands,  October  5th,  1842.  He  graduated 
at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1864,  and  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  in  1869,  hav- 
ing spent  two  years  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  waslicensed  by  the  Presh^'tcry  of  Brooklyn 
in  1868.  He  was  assistant  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Backus, 
D.I).,  LL.D.,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  1870-73;  June  18th,  1873,  he  was  ordained 
and  instiilled  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany. 
Dr.  Darling  is  an  able  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor,  a 
good  presbyter,  and  has.  been  much  blessed  in  his 
ministry. 

Davidson  College.  Davidson  College  is  located 
in  Mecklenlnng  couiitv,  North  Carolina,  and  was  so 
called  in  honor  of  General  W.  L.  Davidson,  who  fell 
in  an  engagement  between  the  British  and  Americans 
near  that  place,  in  1781.  The  college  buildings  are 
large,  handsome  brick  edifices,  beautifully  situated, 
in  the  midst  of  amiile,  shady  grounds.  This  Institu- 
tion was  first  opened  in  March,  1837,  bj'  Rev.  R.  H. 
Morrison,  D.  D. ,  President,  with  assistant  Professors. 
In  1838  it  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature.     It  was 


opened  as  a  Manual  Labor  Institution,  with  about 
one  hundred  students,  mostly  sons  of  farmers.  Three 
hours  a  day  were  devoted  to  labor;  but  after  a  few 
j'ears'  trial,  the  once  popular  labor  system  was 
abandoned.  "The  boys  would  not  work,"  was 
assigned  as  a  reason  by  an  old  college  citizen.  The 
college  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board 
of  twenty-eight  Trustees,  all  men  of  distinction  and 
eminently  qualified  for  so  important  a  trust.  By  the 
constitution  of  the  college,  no  one  is  eligible  as 
trustee,  profess  or  or  teacher  but  members  of  th 
Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Morrison's  health  having 
failed,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Williamson, 
as  President,  and  from  the  first  opening  an  able 
Faculty  has  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  college  on 
to  the  present  time,  when  Rev.  Dr.  Hepburn  so 
acceptably  fills  the  chair.  Its  literary  societies  are 
well  regulated  and  highly  favorable  to  intellectual 
improvement.  The  college  libraries  number  5000  or 
6000  volumes,  affording  the  students  an  extensive 
range  of  reading  niiitter.  Being  located  on  the  rail- 
road, midway  between  Charlotte  and  Statesville,  it  is 
of  easy  access  and  in  a  healthy  localit.v.  Through 
the  great  liberality  of  its  founders,  by  legacies,  and 
by  the  indomitable  energ.v  of  its  Trustees  and  Faculty, 
the  college  is  well  endowed  and  continues  jirosperous, 
sending  out  many  graduates  ever.v  j-ear. 

Davis,  Rev.  William  Vail  "Wilson,  was  born 
in  Wilson,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  February  17th, 
1851.  Having  fitted  for  college  at  Willi.stou  Semi- 
nary, Easthampton,  Mass.,  he  entered  Amherst  Col- 
lege, in  the  Fall  of  1869,  and  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1873,  among  its  foremost  scholars.  After 
teaching  one  year  as  Tutor  in  Robert  College,  Co7i- 
stantinoi)le,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  at 
Andover,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  T)y  the  East 
Hampshire  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers, 
meeting  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  June,  1876.  From 
an  Instructorship  of  Latin  in  that  college,  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Franklin  Street  Congre- 
gational   Church,   in  Manchester,    N.    II.,   where   he 
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was  ordained  in  September,  1877,  and  where  he  re- 
mained till  October,  1882,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Euclid  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Cleve- 
land, O.,  of  which  he  is  now  pastor. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  superior  scholar  in  college  and  in 
the  seminary,  and  has  been  a  hard  student  in  the 
ministry,  and  an  intense  worker  in  the  pastoral 
office.  So  I'ar  from  conllictiuf^,  as  they  too  often  do, 
his  pastoral  work  only  furuishes  material,  direction 
and  inspiration  for  his  preaching.  He  writes  out  his 
morning  sermon,  but  does  not  carry  the  manuscript 
into  the  pulpit;  in  the  evening  he  preaches  without 
writing,  and  in  both  cases  the  whole  man,  body,  soul 
and  spirit,  speaks.  He  labors  for  direct  results  in 
the  edilication  of  the  church  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  he  has  not  labored  in  vain.  The  churches 
under  his  care  have  grown  in  numbers  and  in  graces. 
He  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest,  most  devoted 
and  most  promising  of  our  young  ministers. 

Day,  Rev.  A.  R.,  son  of  William  Van  Kirk  and 
Sarah  P.  Day,  w;is  born  in  Washington  county.  Pa., 
October  2d,  183.'j.  He  was  educated  at  Washington 
College,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1858.  He  studied 
theology  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminar}^, 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  graduating  in  the  class  of  18G2.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1861,  and  in  September, 
1862,  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Highland,  Kansas,  and  was  sent  by  the  Board  of 
Missions  to  Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  labored 
earnestly,  and  with  great  success,  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Day  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Colorado,  in  187(1,  and  was  its  Stated  Clerk 
until  he  removed  to  Wisconsin,  in  187.5.  He  was 
chosen  Historian  of  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado,  and 
prepared  a  history  of  the  Church  in  that  territory  for 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  which  was  published.  A 
discourse  on  ' '  Christianity  and  Sect, ' '  one  on  ' '  Divine 
Fatherhood,"  and  one  on  "Spiritual  Vision,"  are 
among  his  published  sermons. 

As  a  man  and  minister,  Mr.  Day  has  been  highly 
esteemed  in  the  places  where  he  has  labored.  Being 
frank,  cheerful,  sympathetic,  and  full  of  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  charity,  he  has  readily  won  his  way 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  not  onlyin  his  immediate 
charge,  but  of  the  communities  with  which  his  lot 
has  been  cast.  He  prepares  his  sermons  with  care, 
and  brings  to  the  task  the  aid  of  a  graceful  style  and 
forcilile  expression,  and  when  in  the  pulpit  he  secures 
an  attentive  hearing  by  a  i)lcasant  and  earnest 
delivery.  His  labors  have  been  richly  owned  of  the 
Master  in  the  conversion  of  many  souls  and  the  up- 
building of  the  church.  In  his  present  pastorate,  at 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  this  has  been  pre-eminently  the 
case. 

De  Bonrepos,  David,  a  French  Reformed  or 
Huguenot  piustor,  who  ministered  to  the  French 
Church  in  Boston  1686  to  1688,  and  then  became 
pastor  of  the  newlj'-formed  colony  of  French  Pro- 
testant refugees  in  New  Roehelle,  Westchester  county. 


N.  Y.  In  1695  or  1696  he  went  to  Staten  Island  and 
became  pastor  of  the  French  congregation  there.  He 
died  between  June  16th,  1733,  and  May  6th,  1734. 

Deep  Run  and.  Doylestown  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pa.  When  William  Tenmiit,  in  17-26, 
was  sent  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  into 
Bucks  county.  Pa.,  it  was  to  supply  "  Ncsharainy 
and  the  Upper  Congregation."  This  "Upper  Con- 
giegation  "  was  afterward,  and  still  is,  known  as  the 
Deep  Run  Presbyteiian  Church,  and  this  earliest 
record  proves  not  only  that  said  church  had  an 
acknowledged  existence  as  far  back  as  1726,  but  also 
that  it  was  organized  prior  to  that  date,  as  it  was 
known  as  a  congregation  when  Tenuent  entered  upon 
his  laliors  there. 

This  congregation  was  composed  of  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians,  a  part  of  the  six  thousand  who  settled 
in  Bucks  county  in  1720.  These  people  were  not 
adventurers.  They  came  with  their  church  and  its 
membership;  with  their  sacred  covenant,  and  often 
their  minister.  So  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  would  long  remain  without  recognized  social 
worship,  and  a  house  of  (iod  in  which  to  assemble. 
This  house  may  now  be  described  as  being  located  in 
Bedminster  Township,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
village  of  Dublin,  and  seven  and  a  half  miles  north- 
west from  Doylestown. 

Of  this  church,  Mr.  Tennent  continued  stated 
supply  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  dividing  his  time 
equally  between  it  and  the  Ne.<haniiny  church. 
During  Mr.  Tennent's  pastorate  the  "Upper  Con- 
gregation "  was /(»•»!»////  rrrofjnht'il  ax  a  church,  and  in 
1732  was  received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 
In  1738,  having  become  somewhat  enfeebled  by  age 
and  abundant  labors,  Mr.  Tennent  asked  of  Presby- 
tery an  assistant,  and  the  Rev.  Francis  McHenry  was 
appointed.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1710,  and 
came  early  to  this  country.  On  his  coming  the 
tapper  Congregation  took  the  name  of  Deep  Run 
(from  a  stream  near  by),  and  asked  for  the  whole  of 
his  time,  but  Presbytery  decided  that  he  should 
preach  at  Neshaminy  and  Deep  Run  on  alternate 
Sabbaths.  This  continued  four  years  (1742),  when 
trouble  arose  at  Neshaminy, on  the  Old  Side  and  New 
Light  questions.  A  division  was  the  result  (.sec 
Tennent)  and  another  congregation  was  formed.  Mr. 
McHenry  was  now  installed  over  the  Old  Side 
churches  at  Neshaminy  and  Deep  Run,  holding  his 
office  until  his  death,  in  1757.  He  w;is  a  line  scholar, 
an  able  preacher,  and  a  man  whose  godly  life  gave 
him  influence  wherever  he  was  known. 

After  Jlr.  McHenry's  death,  the  church  had  sup- 
plies for  four  years,  when  Rev.  James  Latta,  of 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  was  invited  to  become 
pastor.  This  invitation  he  accepted,  and  continued 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  until  1770.  After  three 
years'  supply  by  Presbytery,  Rev.  Hugh  McGill, 
from  Ireland,  was  installed  pa.stor,  and  served  the 
congregation  for  three  years.     This  time  the  congre- 
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gation  made  little  delay,  but  soon  willed  Mr.  James 
Grier.  He  was  boru  and  brought  up  in  the  congre- 
gation, educated  at  Princeton,  and  studied  theology 
under  President  Witherspoon.  He  was  a  preacher  ol' 
the  foremost  rank,  and  a  godly  man.  After  a  pastor- 
ate of  fifteen  years  (177()-17!)1)  he  died  suddenly,  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Seven  years  the  church  then  remained  dependent 
on  supplies,  when  Mr.  Uriah  Du  Bois,  a  licentiate  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadeljjhia,  was  called  to  take 
pastoral  charge.  Mr.  Du  Bois  was  of  French  Hugue- 
not descent,  and  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Ashbel 
Green,  of  Philadcliihia.  He  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled in  1798.  In  1804  he  began  preaching  in 
Doylestown,  and  in  1813  began  the  erection  of  a 
church,  which  was  dedicated  on  August  l;ith,  181.^. 
He  continued  in  this  pastoral  relation  until  his  death, 
in  September,  1821. 

Another  season  of  supplies,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hyde 
became  pastor.  He  was  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbyter}- 
of  Elizabethtown,  and  wavS  ordained  and  installed  in 
1823.  Mr.  Hyde  wms  the  first  minister  in  whose  call 
and  installation  the  name  of  Doylestown  is  found 
associated  with  that  of  Deep  Run.  After  a  pastorate 
of  si.x  years,  failing  health  constrained  Mr.  Hyde  to 
resign  his  charge.  From  the  Fall  of  1829  until  No- 
vember, 1831,  the  church  Wiis  ministered  unto  by  ap- 
pointments of  Presbytery.  In  this  latter  year  Mr. 
Silas  M.  Andrews,  then  a  student  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  .T.,  was  invited  to  become 
pastor.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  full  course  of 
study,  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  met  in  Doyles- 
town, November  16th,  1831,  ordained  him  to  tlie 
work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  installed  him  pa.stor 
over  the  united  congregations  of  Deep  Run  and 
Doylestown,  by  which  he  had  been  called.  Thus 
was  begun  what  was  destined  to  be  a  long  and  useful 
pastorate.  Mr.  Andrews  supplied  not  only  bis  own 
churches,  but  the  whole  country  side  with  preaching. 
His  work  was  owned  of  God  and  the  church  prospered 
under  bis  hand.  AVlien  he  entered  ujjon  his  labors, 
he  found  a  membership  of  nimiij-lhrce  all  told.  WTjen 
he  entered  upon  his  rest,  he  left  a  membcrshiiJ  of 
Ikrcc  hundred  and  scvrnii/scirn.  On  March 7th,  1881, 
this  good  man  died,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age 
and  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  jjastorate.  On  March  11th 
his  remains  were  followed  to  the  gi-ave  by  a  sorrowing 
multitude.  As  a  mark  of  their  love  for  their  deceased 
pastor,  his  people  erected  a  marble  tomb  on  the  spot 
of  his  burial  and  a  beautiful  memorial  tablet  in  the 
church  where  he  so  long  and  so  faithfully  ministered. 

On  April  9th,  1881,  the  Rev.  William  A.  Patton, 
a  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York,  and  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia, North,  was  unanimously  called  to  the  pastorate, 
and  was  duly  installed  on  May  3d,  1881,  enter- 
ing immediately  upon  his  labors,  and  continuing 
therein  at  this  time,  successful  and  beloved. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  here  that  the  ivmjregnlion  at 


Doylestown  has  never  been  organized  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  church.  In  its  early  history  the  minister 
at  Doylestown  was  the  pastor  at  Deep  Run;  the 
ruling  elders  at  Doylestown  were  the  Session  at  Deep 
Run,  and  there  the  members  had  their  church  con- 
nection, so  that  the  congregation  at  Doylestown  was 
but  an  extension  of  the  venerable  parent  church. 
Nor  has  this  relation  been  disturbed.  The  congre- 
gations united  constitute  one  and  the  same  church, 
having  their  spiritual  officers  in  common,  and  equal 
privileges  of  membership.  The  present  membership 
of  the  church  (February,  1884),  is  four  hundred  and 
thirty-nine ;  Sabbath  school,  eight  hundred.  The 
present  organization  is  as  follows:  Pastor,  Rev. 
William  A.  Patton;  ruling  eldeis,  Benjamin  S.  Rich, 
John  G.  Harris,  John  Beatty,  Carlyle  Shepherd,  .lohn 
L.  Du  Bois,  Albert  J.  Jones,  John  K.  Lovett,  Philip 
H.  Fretz  and  Cliarles  H.  Matthews. 

De  Gignillat,  James,  pastor  of  the  French 
Protestant  settlement  on  Goose  Creek,  S.  C,  from 
about  1(590  to  1711. 

Delivery  of  Sermons.  (^4  Lecture  delirered  by 
the  Ecr.  Dr.  Adolphe  Monod  to  sereral  classes  of  Theo- 
lot/ieal  students  at  Montautian)  "Although  the  art 
of  recitation  depends  more  on  practice  than  on  theory, 
it  nevertheless  has  certain  rules,  wliich  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  before  you  can  address  yourselves 
with  profit  to  the  exercises  which  are  demanded,  and 
which  form  the  object  of  this  course.  In  commencing 
the  lectures  of  the  year,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  lay 
these  rules  before  you,  or  rather  to  recall  them  to 
your  memory.  In  so  doing,  I  limit  myself  to  such 
general  views  as  ma,y  be  comprised  in  a  single  dis- 
course, and,  at  the  same  time,  are  of  universal  appli- 
cation. 
"general  views  of  the  art  of  recitation — ITS 

IMP0RT.4.NCE — ITS      DIFFICULTY — ITS      NATURE — 

investigation   of  a   QUESTION. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  IMPORTANCE  of  a  good  delivery.  Among 
all  human  means,  there  is  no  one  which  con- 
tributes more  to  fix  the  attention  of  men,  and  to 
move  their  hearts.  The  discourse  which,  delivered 
with  forced  emphasis  or  with  monotony,  leaves 
the  hearer  cold,  and  seems  to  court  inattention, 
would  have  attracted,  convinced  and  melted,  if 
it  had  been  pronounced  with  the  accent  of  the 
soul  and  the  intonations  which  nature  commu- 
nicates to  sentiment  and  reason.  It  is  vain  to  say 
that  this  is  an  affair  of  mere  form,  about  which  the 
Christian  orator  .should  not  much  concern  himself. 
Even  if  delivery  were  a  secondary  thing  with  the 
orator,  which  indeed  it  is  not — inasmuch  as  the  state 
of  the  mind  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  is  commonly 
thought — it  must  always  have  a  commanding  inter- 
est for  the  hearer,  from  its  powerful  influence  on  his 
thoughts  and  inclinations.  Hearken  to  two  men, 
who  ought  to  be  at  home  in  this  matter — Demosthenes 
and  Massillon.     The  greater  the  difference  between 
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the  kinds  of  eloquence  in  which  they  respectively 
excelled,  the  more  forcible  is  the  testimony  which 
they  both  bear  to  the  power  of  d<^livery  and  oratorical 
action.  Demosthenes  was  asked  what  was  the  first 
quality  of  the  orator  ?  '  It  is  action ;'  and  the  second  ? 
'Action;'  and  the  third?  'Action.'  Massillon  ex- 
pressed the  same  judgment,  when  he  replied,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  to  one  who  asked  him  which  he 
thought  his  best  sermon,  '  That  one  which  1  know 
best. '  "VSliy  so,  unless  that  which  he  knew  the  hest 
was  that  which  he  could  best  deliver  ?  We  may  be 
allowed  to  believe  that  these  two  great  masters  of 
the  art  exaggerated  their  opinion,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  striking;  but  its  foundation  is  perfectly  true. 
It  is  not  merely  a  true  opinion;  it  is  an  experimental 
fact,  which  cannot  be  contested. 

"There  is  nothing  in  what  we  have  been  saying 
which  should  startle  a  pious  soul.  True  piety  does 
not  forbid  the  use  of  the  natural  faculties  which  God 
has  allotted  to  us,  but  commands  us  to  use  the.se  for 
His  glory,  and  for  the  good  of  our  race.  What  Bos- 
suet  so  well  said  of  God's  inspired  servants,  applies 
with  greater  reason  to  all  others:  '  True  wisdom 
avails  itself  of  all,  and  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  tliat 
those  whom  he  inspires  should  neglect  human 
means,  which,  also,  in  some  sort,  proceed  from 
Him.'  The  motto  of  the  mystic  morals  is  abstain; 
that  of  evangelic  morals  is  consecrate.  And  surely 
the  latter  is  above  the  former;  for  to  abstain,  it 
is  enough  to  distrust;  but  to  consecrate,  we  must 
believe.  Exercise  your.selves,  then,  gentlemen,  with- 
out scrujile,  in  the  art  of  elocution  and  delivery; 
but  let  it  be  in  a  Christian  spirit.  Let  the  art  of 
recitation  be  with  you,  not  an  end,  but  a  means.  If 
in  your  ai^plication  to  this  exercise  you  have  no  higher 
aim  than  recitation  itself,  and  those  praises  which 
the  world  lavishes  on  such  as  speak  well,  you  are  no 
longer  a  preacher;  you  are  no  longer  even  an  orator; 
you  are  an  actor.  But  if  you  cultivate  elocution  as 
a  means  of  glorifying  God,  and  doing  good  to  man, 
you  fulfill  an  obligation;  and  tlie  greater  the  zeal 
and  labor  which  you  liring  to  the  ta.sk,  the  more  may 
you  implore  with  confidence  that  grace  without 
which  the  most  eloquent  is  but  'a  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbal.' 

' '  This  labor  is  the  more  necessary,  moreover,  because 
the  DIFFICULTY  of  the  art  which  occupies  our  atten- 
tion is  equal  to  its  importance.  This  is  proved  by 
experience;  those  who  recite  well  are  few.  There  is, 
however,  a  distinction  to  be  observed  between  the 
recitation  of  the  actor  and  that  of  the  orator.  The 
former  is  juuch  more  diflicult  than  the  latter;  and 
good  orators  are  not  commonly  great  actors,  at  least 
in  tragedy.  Scarcely  one  appears  in  an  age.  For 
the  actor  has  two  things  to  do,  of  which  the  orator 
has  but  one.  To  the  latter  it  suffices  to  express  the 
sentiments  which  he  actually  experiences;  but  the 
former  must  express  the  sentiments  of  another.  Now, 
to  express    these,   he   must    first   make    them    his 


own;  and  this  necessity,  which  ha.s  no  existence  in 
the  case  of  the  orator,  demands  of  the  actor  a  study 
altogether  peculiar,  and  apparently  constitutes  the 
most  diflicult  portion  of  his  art.  To  transform  one's 
.self  into  a  person  altogether  foreign;  to  ))ecome  in- 
vested with  liis  manners,  character,  ]ias.sions  and 
language;  and,  ne\'ertheless,  to  remain  ma-ster  of 
himself  and  with  the  mind  free,  since  it  would  be  a 
weakness  in  the  actor  to  confound  him.self  with  his 
part,  so  far  as  to  forget  himself  and  his  acting,  this 
demands  a  prodigious  faculty,  and  one  which  seems 
to  depend  on  certain  natural  dis])ositions  which  are 
altogether  peculiar.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  a  sepa- 
rate organ  for  the  dramatic  art;  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  illustrious  actors  have  not  always  been 
7nen  of  commanding  intellect.  So  that  we  may  make 
the  same  distinction  between  the  orator  and  the  actor 
which  Cicero  makes  Ixtween  the  orator  and  the  poet: 
nnxcuntnr poetss,  fiutitoratnres.  We  may  thank  God  that 
we  depend  less  on  organization,  and  that  this  power  of 
imagination  is  not  indispensable  to  us:  our  task  is,  at 
the  same  time,  more  noble  and  less  complicated.  To 
communicate  our  thoughts  .and  feelings  in  a  suitable, 
jnstand  expressive  manner,  is  all  that  we  demand. 

"  But  how  does  it  happen,  then,  that  speakers 
whose  delivery  is  good  exist  in  no  greater  numbers? 
Leaving  out  of  view  forensic  and  ])arliamentary  ora- 
tors, how  comes  it  that  there  are  Christian  preachers 
who  sometimes  pronounce  their  discourses  without 
action,  and  even  without  ju.st  intlection,  and  this 
when  neither  the  sincerity  of  thi'ir  belief  nor  their 
interest  in  the  subject  can  be  called  in  question  ? 
There  is  the  greater  rea.son  to  be  astonislied  at  this, 
because  the  same  men  often  manifest  in  animated 
conversation  many  of  the  very  qualities  which  we 
miss  in  their  pulpit  exercLses,  so  that  they  need 
nothing  in  order  to  make  them  excellent  speakers 
but  to  be  themselves.  It  is  a  difficult  question;  hut 
let  us  attempt  its  solution. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  preaching  and 
conversation,  however  grave,  interesting  or  animated. 
A  discourse  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  develop  one 
or  more  propositions,  one  person  being  sole  speaker 
for  an  hour,  before  a  numerous  audience,  ha-s,  and 
ought  to  have,  something  of  continuity  and  elevation 
which  does  not  belong  to  mere  conversation.  We  are 
no  longer  in  the  sphere  of  simple  nature  There 
must  be  some  calculation  of  measures,  management 
of  voice  and  strengthening  of  intonations;  in  a  word, 
there  must  l)e  ndf-ohscrfdtioii;  and  where  this  begins, 
the  speaker  is  no  longer  in  that  pure  simplicity  where 
nature  displaj'S  and  acts  itself  forth  unreservedlj'. 
Preaching,  likewise,  demands  certain  powers,  both 
physical  and  moral,  which  are  not  possessed  by  every 
one,  and  which  are  not  required  in  conversation.  Tlie 
two  cases,  therefore,  are  not  parallel;  and  this  may 
suffice  to  show  how  the  .same  persons  may  succeed  in 
one  and  fail  in  the  other. 
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"Tills  first  diflference,  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
things,  produces  another,  which  pertains  to  the  orator. 
In  attempting  to  rise  above  the  tone  of  conversation 
most  preachers  depart  from  it  too  much.  They  in- 
flate their  delivery,  and  <leclaim  instead  <if  speaking; 
and  when  tlie  pompous  enters,  the  natural  departs. 
We  must  not,  indeed,  expect  too  mucli;  but  wliether 
it  be  the  influence  of  example,  or  traditionary  bad 
taste,  or  the  ease  of  a  method  in  which  capacity  of 
,  lungs  goes  for  labor  of  reflection  and  energy  of  -senti- 
ment, the  fact  is  that  there  is  scarcely  one  among  lis 
who  does  not  betray  some  leaven  of  declamation,  or 
who  preaches  witli  jierfect  simplicity. 

"We  may  read,  recite,  or  speak  extempore.  If  we 
read,  it  isalmost  impos.sibli^  to  a.ssumeatone  entirely 
natural;  cither  because  the  art  of  reading  well  is  per- 
haps more  difficult  than  that  of  speaking  well,  or 
because  the  preacher  who  reads,  when  he  is  supposed 
to  be  speaking,  places  himself  thereby  in  a  kind  of 
false  position,  of  wliich  lie  must  undergo  the  penalty. 
It  will  be  better  to  rehearse  after  having  committed 
to  memory;  the  preacher  speaks  throughout  after  his 
manuscript,  it  is  true,  but  he  speaks,  nevertheless. 
Where  the  speaker  has  prepared  liis  thoughts  and 
even  liis  words,  it  is  a  matter  which  the  auditor  need 
not  know,  and  which  a  good  delivery  can  (irdiuarily 
conceal  from  those  who  are  not  thcm.selves  in  tlie 
habit  of  speaking  in  public.  The  mind,  the  voice, 
the  attitude,  all  are  more  free,  and  the  delivery  is  far 
more  natural.  But  can  it  be  completely  so  ?  I  do 
not  know.  Art  may  go  very  far,  but  it  ig  art  still ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  tone  of  serai-declamation,  from 
which  there  is  scarcely  any  escape;  a  tax,  as  it  were, 
which  must  be  paid  to  method;  to  that  method 
which  we  arc,  however,  far  from  condemning,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  practiced  by  some  of  the 
servants  of  God  in  whom  lie  has  been  most  glorified. 
Finally,  will  it  be  possibh'  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
just  mentioned,  and  shall  we  certainly  attain  a  sim- 
ple delivery,  by  abandoning  ourselves  to  extempore 
speaking  ?  I  believe,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  method  in 
which  one  may  hope  for  the  best  delivery;  provided, 
always,  that  the  speaker  has  so  great  a  facility,  or  so 
complete  a  preparation,  or,  what  is  better,  both  at 
once,  .as  to  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  .a  painful 
search  for  thoughts  and  words.  Without  this,  it  is 
the  worst  of  all  methods,  for  matter  as  well  as  for 
form.  But  even  where  one  has  received  from  nature 
or  acquired  by  practice  a  genuine  facility,  and  has 
premeditated,  with  care,  the  concatenation  and  order 
of  his  ideas,  and  has  even  been  aided  by  the  pen 
(which  is  almost  indispensable,  in  order  to  speak 
well),  there  will,  nevertheless,  always  remain  some- 
thing of  tliat  constraint  which  arises  from  the  re- 
search of  wliat  is  to  be  .s,aid;  and  while  the  solicitude 
about  mere  words  absorbs  much  of  the  mind's  forces, 
the  or.ator  will  hardly  preserve  freedom  enough  to 
secure,  in  all  ca.ses,  the  tones  of  nature.  In  this  way 
simplicity  will  be  injured  liy  causes  difl'erent  from 


those  which  affect  one  who  recites  from  memory,  but 
.scarcely  less  in  degree.  It  is  a  fact,  that  with  men 
who  abandon  themselves  to  extempore  speaking,  false 
and  exaggerated  intonations  are  not  rare  at  those 
moments  when  they  are  not  perfectly  fv<'e  and  com- 
pletely masters  of  their  diction. 

"1  have  mentioned  freedom  of  mind.  It  is  this, 
more  than  .all  the  rest,  which  brings  the  preacher  into 
the  natural  position,  and,  consequently,  into  the  true 
intonation.  If  he  (^ould  be  perfectly  at  his  ease, 
the  greatest  hindrance  of  a  just  and  natural  elo- 
cution would  be  removed.  But  it  is  this  which 
is  chiefly  wanting,  both  in  those  who  speak  ex- 
tern jioraneously  what  has  been  meditated  with- 
out extraordinary  pains,  and  even  in  those  who 
rehearse  a  discourse  which  they  have  learnt  by  rote. 
When  they  find  themselves  before  an  auditory,  they 
become  agitated.  They  fear  to  displease;  or,  if  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  higher  sentiments,  they 
fear  lest  they  shall  not  make  an  impres.sion  on  their 
hearers;  or,  finally,  they  experience  a  vague  embar- 
rassment of  which  they  take  no  distinct  account 
themselves,  and  from  which  certain  pious  ministers 
are  not  altogether  exempt.  Sometimes  it  is  the  con- 
course which  intimidates  them;  sometimes  it  is  the 
small  number  of  liearers ;  nay,  perhaps,  a  single 
hearer,  more  enlightened,  more  fastidious,  or  higher 
in  rank,  than  the  rest;  al.as,  for  poor  human  heart! 
From  the  moment  that  this  miserable  tiniiditj' 
enters  the  soul  all  is  lost.  The  mind's  vision  is 
troubled,  the  thoughts  are  confused,  the  feelings  are 
blunted,  the  voice  itself  is  less  firm;  the  laboring 
brcatli  fatigues  thw  lungs,  .and  forebodes  an  appro.ich- 
ing  hoarseness.  If  the  orator  speak  extempore,  he 
will  l)e  in  danger  of  stopping  short;  or,  by  a  sort  of 
calculation  which  Lakes  plaee  almost  without  his  own 
knowledge,  he  will  seek  to  hide  the  poverty  of  the 
m.atter  under  the  show  of  the  manner,  and  will  vent 
common-place,  ill-developed,  though,  iierhaps,  just 
ideas  with  a  solemn  voice  and  a  declamatory  tone, 
which  will  leave  his  hearers  as  cold  as  himself,  and 
which,  once  adopted,  or  rather  submitted  to,  will 
hold  him  enchained  till  the  end  of  his  discourse. 

"We  hear  much  of  the  talent  and  facility  for 
speaking.  I  am  far  from  admitting  the  principle, 
which  (whether  justly  or  not)  is  attributed  to  Jacotot 
— that  all  cap.acities  are  equal.  Yet  it  is  an  error 
which,  like  most  others,  is  only  the  exaggeration  of  a 
truth.  God  has  shown  Himself,  in  the  distribution 
of  His  gifts,  less  frugal  and  less  unequal  than  it  is 
common  to  think;  and  as  there  is  scarcely  any  soil 
from  which  culture  may  not  extract  at  least  necessary 
food,  .so  there  is  scarcely  any  mind  whicli,  under 
proper  direction,  may  not  learn  to  .speak  in  a  correct, 
interesting  and  impressive  manner.  The  immense 
difi'erences  which  we  observe  between  speakers  pro- 
ceed, less  th.an  is  imagined,  from  a  natural  inequality, 
and  much  more  than  we  im.agine,  from  that  oflin- 
inequality  which  depends  on  hnman  will  and  human 
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effort.  This  seems  just,  and  as  it  slioulil  be  ;  and  it 
is  true,  doubly  true,  as  to  pulpit  eloquence,  in  wliicU 
the  moral  element  holds  so  considerable  a  space. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  subject  which  gave  occasion 
to  this  reflection;  the  power  with  which  certain  men 
speak,  and  the  excellence  of  their  delivery,  arise  in  a 
i^reat  measure  from  their  ability  to  put  themselves 
perfectly  at  their  case  in  a  position  where  others  are 
embarrassed.  If  confusion  paralyzes  the  faculties, 
self-possession  multiplies  them.  Of  two  men  who 
encounter  any  danger,  it  is  not  always  the  ablest  who 
best  extricates  himself;  it  is  commonly  he  who  keeps 
himself  cool;  and  the  greatest  genius  is  good  for 
nothing  when  frozen  by  fear.  Of  what  avail 
would  the  best  faculties  be  to  you,  without  self- 
possession?  But  he  who  is  at  his  ease  says 
just  what  he  intends,  and  just  as  he  intends  ; 
reflects;  checks  himself  in  a  moment,  if  necessary,  to 
seek  a  word  or  a  thought,  and  from  the  very  pause 
borrows  some  natural  and  expressive  accent  or  ges- 
ture; takes  advantage  of  what  he  sees  and  hears,  and 
in  a  word  brings  into  use  all  his  resources;  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal;  for  'the  spirit  of  man  is  the 
candle  of  the  Lord,  searching  all  the  inward  parts.' 

"You  will,  perhaps,  tell  me  that  this  confidence 
to  which  I  exhort  you  is  rather  a  favor  to  be  wished 
for  than  a  disposition  to  be  enjoined;  that  it  is  the 
happy  fruit  of  temperament,  or  of  success,  or  of  native 
talent;  and  that  it  is  not  every  one  that  choo.ses  who 
can  be  at  his  ease.  I  grant  that  it  depends  partly  on 
temperament;  and  this  is  a  reason  for  fortifying  it, 
if  it  is  naturally  timid ;  so  on  success;  and  this  is  a 
reason  why  the  young  man  should  use  all  pains  to 
make  a  good  beginning;  so  on  talent  itself;  and  this 
is  a  reason  for  improving  that  which  may  be  pos- 
sessed. But  there  is  another  element  which  enters 
into  this  ease  of  manner,  and  I  both  wish  it  for  you 
and  enjoin  it  upon  you;  it  is  Faith.  Take  your  posi- 
tion as  the  ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ,  sent  by  God 
to  treat  with  sinful  men;  believe  that  He  who  sends 
you  will  not  leave  you  to  speak  in  vain;  labor  for  the 
salvation  of  tho.se  whom  you  address,  as  if  it  were 
your  own;  so  forget  yourself,  to  see  only  the  glory  of 
Uod  and  the  salvation  of  your  hearers;  you  will  then 
tremble  more  before  God,  but  less  before  men.  You 
will  then  .speak  with  liberty,  therefore  with  the  same 
facility  and  propriety  which  you  possess  in  the  other 
circumstances  of  life.  If  our  faith  were  perfect,  we 
should  scarcely  be  in  more  danger  of  falling  into  false 
or  declamatory  tones,  than  if  we  were  crying  out  to 
a  drowning  man  to  seize  the  rope  which  is  thrown 
out  to  save  him. 

"I  attribute,  therefore,  the  inferiority  of  numy 
preachers  in  oratorical  delivery,  partly  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  public  and  continuous  discourses,  but  partly, 
also,  to  the  want  of  certain  moral  dispositions. 
Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  by  assiduous  labor  and  by 
spiritual  progress  that  they  must  become  able  to 
carry  into  the  pulpit  the  same  powers  of  speech  which 


they  employ  elsewhere.  But  this  particular (jnesticm 
has  di\erted  us  too  fur  from  our  subject;  it  is  time  to 
return  and  give  some  account  of  irliat  con,slitutfs  THE 
ART  of  recitation  or  acceptable  delivery. 

"  The  biisis  of  every  art  is  nature,  but  nature  in  a 
state  of  embellishment.  The  basis  is  nature;  poetrj' 
and  eloquence  do  not  rest  on  conventional  rules;  it  is 
the  heart  and  the  mind  of  man — of  man  as  he  is — 
which  must  be  depicted,  and  which  must  also  be  in- 
terested. But  it  has  for  its  basis  nature  einhdlishcil 
— idcalizaJ ;  imitates  it,  but  it  does  not  copi/.  "When 
Barth^lemy  describes  to  us  the  ma.ssacres  of  Sejitem- 
ber,  in  terms  which  cause  us  not  so  much  to  under- 
stand, as  to  behold  with  our  own  eyes;  when  his 
bloody  muse  has  no  other  ambition  than  that  of  in- 
spiring the  same  horror  which  the  hideous  spectacle, 
to  which  he  delights  to  drag  us,  would  it.self  have 
produced,  Earthelemy,  with  all  his  genius,  has  been 
false  to  his  art;  here  is  neither  painting  nor  poetry, 
but  butchery. 

"I  would  not  subject  myself  to  the  prepos-session 
of  a  mere  artistic  view  in  treating  of  the  recitation 
of  the  preachers.  Yet  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  ■ 
that  this  recitation  should  partake  equally  of  imita- 
tion and  of  nature.  Listen  to  those  who  speak  well; 
observe  them,  at  times,  when  they  are  not  observing 
themselves;  retain  their  intonations,  and  transfer 
them  to  your  delivery.  But  while  you  adopt,  elevate 
them ;  imitate,  but  do  not  copy.  Do  not  t<ilk  in  the 
pulpit.  Too  great  familiarity  is  almost  as  great  a 
fault  as  declamation;  more  rare,  indeed,  but  never- 
theless occurring  among  certain  preachers,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  are  uneducated.  It  is  the  tone  of  good 
conversation,  but  this  tone,  ennobled  and  exalted, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ideal  of  oratoric;il 
delivery. 

"  From  these  general  considerations,  I  pass  to  those 
exercises  which  are  soon  to  occupy  us;  and  the 
remainder  of  this  discourse  will  be  employed  in  giving 
some  DIEECTIONS,  first  for  the  phi/sical,  and  then  for 
the  moral  jjart  of  elocution. 

"We  have  just  said,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
repeat  it,  that  the  physical  part  of  delivery  is  second- 
ary, because  it  is  instrumental.  In  public  speaking, 
as  in  all  the  operations  of  the  human  understanding, 
the  organs  arc  the  mere  agents  of  the  mind.  But  these 
.igents  are  indispensable,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
obey  the  understanding,  other  things  being  eciual, 
will  the  delivery  be  effective.  We  must  not,  there- 
fore, despise  the  phj'sical  part  of  delivery.  We  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  brief  on  this  point,  where  every  one 
will  be  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  \\-\f  suggestions,  to 
guide  him.self. 

"The  roicc  should  be  exercised  frequently  and 
carefully.  Endeavor  to  render  your  voice  at  the 
same  time  distinct,  strong,  sonorous  and  flexible; 
this  can  be  attained  only  by  long  practice.  Labor  to 
acquire  the  mastery  of  your  voice.  He  who  possesses 
this  faculty  will  find  resources,  even  in  a  refractory 
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voice,  and  will  produce  great  effects  with  little  fatigue. 
But  most  public  speakers  are  the  slaves  of  their  voice; 
they  do  not  govern  it  so  much  as  it  governs  them.  In 
this  case,  even  though  it  has  the  most  precious  qualities, 
it  is  but  a  rebellious  instrument.  No  one  need  fear  any 
injury  to  the  chest  from  those  daily  exercises  which 
are  necessary  in  order  thus  to  .subdue  and  discipline 
the  voice.  If  moderate,  they  will,  on  the  contrary, 
strengthen  it;  and  experienced  physicians  recommend 
recitation  and  singing  to  jjersons  of  delic;ite  habit. 
.  The  most  favorable  time  for  these  exercises  is  an 
hour  or  two  after  a  meal;  the  stomach  should  be 
neither  full  nor  empty. 

"  After  the  care  of  the  voice  comes  that  of  pronun- 
ciation. There  is  a  natural  pronunciation;  by  which 
I  mean  that  utterance  of  the  elements  of  speech  which 
is  common  to  all  languages;  and  there  is  a  conven- 
tional pronunciation,  or  that  which  each  nation 
adopts  for  the  words  of  its  own  tongue. 

"The  student  should  begin  by  making  himself 
perfectly  master  of  the  natural  pronunciation,  and 
learn  to  give  every  vowel  it^  appropriate  sound,  and 
to  make  the  organic  motions  belonging  to  every 
consonant.  The  latter  point  is  the  more  important. 
If  the  jjurity  of  the  vowel  sounds  conduce  much  to 
the  grace  of  discourse,  it  is  especially  the  articula- 
tion of  the  consonants  which  gives  it  distinctness, 
vigor  and  expression.  A  man  who  articulates  well 
can  make  himself  heard  at  a  distance  without  vocif- 
eration, even  though  he  lay  little  stress  upon  the 
vowels;  and  this  is  the  method  to  which  actors  have 
recourse,  when  they  make  dying  persons  speak  with 
a  subdued  voice;  they  explode  the  consonant  while 
they  retain  the  vowel  sound.  But  one  who  articu- 
lates badly  will  never  make  himself  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance; and  adding  force  to  the  vowels  will  but  increase 
the  confusion.  It  is,  further,  in  the  utterance  of  con- 
sonants that  the  most  usual  impediments  and  other 
faults  occur;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  one  who  may 
not,  on  strict  observation,  detect  himself  as  fault}' 
in  some  particulars.  One  speaks  thickly;  he  pro- 
nounces the  r  with  the  uvula  and  in  the  throat,  in- 
stead of  uttering  it  with  the  tongue,  against  the  palate. 
Another  lisps;  in  pronouncing  the  s  he  protrudes  the 
end  of  the  tongue  between  the  rows  of  teeth,  and 
makes  the  English  th,  instead  of  a  pure  sibilation. 
Many  fail  in  the  ch  (English  sli),  substituting  an  s,  or 
sort  of/,  or  an  awkward  ch,  produced  by  an  oblique 
portion  of  the  tongue.  There  is  no  one  of  these  faults 
which  may  not  be  corrected  by  perseverance.  You 
remember  the  examjile  of  Demosthenes,  whose 
principal  efforts  were  directed  to  the  development  of 
his  voice,  and  the  utterance  of  the  letter  r.  It  is  to 
be  wished  that  it  were  more  customary  to  exerci.se 
children,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  proper  formation  of 
sounds  and  use  of  their  organs;  there  might  thus  be 
obtained,  without  trouble,  results  which,  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  cost  immense  pain  and  valuable  time. 

"There  remains  another  point,   which  is  almost 


entirely  neglected  by  public  speakers,  and  which  has, 
nevertheless,  great  importance;  it  is  the  art  of  taking 
breath  at  the  right  time.  A  man  who  takes  breath 
properly  will  fatigue  himself  less  in  speaking  three 
or  four  hours,  as  cerfeiin  political  orators  do,  especially 
in  England,  than  another  in  half  an  hour;  and  the 
orators  who  are  able  to  speak  so  long  are  either  men 
who  have  studied  the  management  of  their  breath, 
or  men  who  speak  much,  but  who  speak  well;  for  in 
this  Ciise,  resijiration  regulates  itself,  without  seiiarate 
thought,  just  as  in  conversation.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  the  same  when  one  recites  a  discourse  from 
memory;  especially  if  it  is  the  discourse  of  another; 
for  in  writing  we  take  care,  without  being  aware  of 
it,  to  adjust  the  length  of  the  periods  to  the  habitudes 
of  our  lungs.  But  the  exercise  iu  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  breathe  aright,  as  being  that  which  is 
furthest  removed  from  the  natural  tone,  is  the  exer- 
cise of  reading;  and  it  is  remarked  that  one  is  wearied 
much  sooner  by  reading  than  by  speaking.  There 
are  very  few  persons  who  can  bear  half  an  hour  of 
reading  without  a  slight  inconvenience  of  the  organs; 
but  there  are  many  who  can  speak  an  hour  without 
trouble.  The  point  of  the  difficulty  is  this,  to  time 
the  respiration  so  as  alwaj's  to  take  breath  a  moment 
before  it  is  exhausted.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  breathe  quite  often,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
little  rests  in  the  delivery.  It  might  be  feared  lest 
this  necessity  should  injure  the  utterance  and  make 
it  frigid;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  rests  which  are 
thus  employed  by  one  who  is  exercised  so  as  to  use 
them  properly,  are  as  expressive  as  the  voice  itself; 
the  slowness  which  they  communicate  to  the  dis- 
course is  only  that  slowness  which  gives  more  weight 
and  vigor  to  the  thought;  so  this  happy  iuiirmity 
becomes  an  additional  power. 

"It  is,  lastly,  by  breathing  seasonably,  that  the 
.speaker  will  avoid  a  fault  which  is  very  common  and 
very  great;  that  of  letting  the  voice  fall  at  the  end 
of  sentences,  which  renders  the  recitation  at  the  same 
time  indistinct  and  monotonous.  This  is  the  abuse 
of  the  rule  which  is  pointed  out  by  nature.  It  is 
natural  to  lower  the  voice  slightly  at  the  moment  of 
finishing  a  sentence,  at  least  in  most  cases;  for  there 
are  certain  thoughts  which,  on  the  contrary,  demand 
an  elevation  of  the  voice  at  the  close.  But  the 
fall  is  made  too  perceptible,  and  is  taken  from 
too  great  a  height,  so  that  there  are  often  three  or 
four  words  which  the  hearer  catches  with  difficulty, 
or  does  not  catch  at  all.  This  would  be  bad  enough, 
even  without  the  additional  eval  that  the  expression 
is  weakened  at  the  .same  time  with  the  voice.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  voice  should  be  kept  up  to  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  excepting  only  that  slight  depression 
and,  as  it  were,  reflexion,  which  denote  that  the  sense 
is  terminated.  But  to  do  this,  you  must  breathe  in 
time,  as  it  is  because  the  lungs  are  exhausted  that 
you  must  lower  the  voice;  for,  \Yhere  there  is  no 
breath  there  is  no  sound. 
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"  I  come  now  to  some  directions  as  to  tlie  MomI 
Part  of  delivery. 

"  The  expression  suffieiently  sliows  tliepoint  of  view 
under  wliieli  we  consider  tlie  whole  art  of  reeifcition, 
iiiul  in  which  we  find  the  fundamental  principle 
which  su])ports  all  our  rules.  The  principle  is  this: 
delivery  has  its  residence,  not  in  the  mouth,  but  in 
the  aciitimcnt  and  the  iliouffht.  It  depends  less  on 
the  »•(«'«■  than  on  the  soul.  I  should  have  been  in 
dan}i;<'r  of  being  misunderstood  if  I  had  not  begun 
by  making  some  reservation  in  favor  of  the  vocal  part 
of  delivery.  This  I  ara  far  from  wishing  to  .sacrifice. 
But  now  I  assume  an  in.strunient  fully  exerci.sed,  an 
organ  flexible  and  strong,  a  good  pronunciation, 
distinct  articulation  and  ea.sy  respiration.  Wlienthis 
previous  training  is  accomplished,  and  when  the 
moment  has  come  for  actual  speaking,  remember 
that  the  delivery  is  above  all  an  aftair  of  the  soul; 
and  make  it  as  independent  as  possible  of  your  organs. 
It  is  at  bottom,  the  soul  of  the  speaker,  which  ad- 
dresses the  soul  of  the  hearer.  The  organs  of  speech, 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  organs  of  hearing,  on  the 
other,  are  but  intermediates  between  the  mind  of 
him  who  speaks  and  the  mind  of  him  who  hears. 
The  more  free  one  makes  this  communication,  the 
more  one  forgets  the  organ,  so  as  to  bring  out  nothing 
but  the  soul,  the  better  will  be  the  elocution.  Let 
the  soul,  the  entire  soul,  with  its  constant  unity,  as 
well  as  with  its  infinite  movements,  look  through  the 
utterance,  like  the  bottom  of  a  stream  through  per- 
fectly limpid  water,  so  limpid  that  it  seems  not  to 
exist.  The  organs  should  be  such  docile  and  faithful 
interpreters  of  the  thought  as  to  seem  not  to  be 
present;  they  should  obey  to  a  degree  of  self-con- 
cealment. This  is  their  glory  aiul  their  mission,  and 
the  realizing  of  this  ideal  would  infer  the  perfection, 
as  well  of  the  organ  as  of  the  sentiment.  This  is 
according  to  our  fundamental  principle,  viz. :  'It  is 
the  mill  that  should  speak. '  We  proceed  now  to  deduce 
from  this  certain  general  directions: — 

"I.  The  delivery  should  be  true,  or  just;  it  should 
give  to  each  thought  and  each  sentiment  the  tone 
which  belongs  to  it.  Why  is  such  a  tone  proper  to 
such  an  emotion  of  the  soul  ?  Why,  for  example,  do 
we  raise  the  voice  at  the  beginning  of  a  .sentence,  and 
let  it  lall  at  the  end,  when  we  ask  a  question  to 
which  an  answer  is  expected  ?  Why  do  we  invert 
the  method  in  that  species  of  questions  which  re- 
quire no  answer,  and  which  are  only  another  form  of 
affirmation?  Why  does  a  certain  inton;ition  mark  a 
simple  assertion,  another  a  doubt,  another  surprise, 
another  anger,  and  the  like?  This  is  a  question 
which  we  omnot  answer.  We  are  a.s.sured  it  is 
so  in  nature ;  to  observe  and  reproduce  it  is  the 
business  of  elocution.  But  to  explain  the  secret 
relation  which  e.xists  between  the  movements  of 
the  mind  and  the  inflections  of  the  voice,  is 
more  than  any  one  can  do,  if  we  except  Him  who 
formed  both  the  human  soul  and  the  organs  which 


serve  to  communicate  its  impressions.  That  there 
are,  in  regard  to  this,  fixed  and  well-determined 
laws,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  two  following 
observations.  In  the  first  place,  all  men,  without 
excepting  those  who  never  practice  public  speaking, 
recognize  just  inflection,  when  they  hear  it :  the 
dramatic  art  is  founded  on  this  remark.  In  the 
second  place,  there  are  certain  inflections  wliicli  m:iy 
be  Killed  primitive,  and  which  remain  invari:ible, 
when  we  pass  from  one  n:ition  and  idiom  to  another, 
notwithstanding  the  infinite  diversity  of  all  that  is 
conventional. 

' '  But  how  are  we  to  discover  these  accents  of 
nature?  The  first  means  which  offers  itself  to  the 
mind  is  to  observe  them  in  others;  it  is  excellent; 
but  we  cannot  employ  it  in  every  case.  We  do  not 
always  find  an  occasion  to  hear  precisely  this  or  that 
word  or  sentence,  about  which  we  are  embarrassed, 
pronounced  by  good  speakers.  I  suppose  the  ca.se, 
therefore,  where  we  are  left  to  ourselves.  How  are 
we  to  discover  the  accents  of  nature  ?  I  answer,  we 
must  seek  them  in  the  soul.  We  must  begin  by  dis- 
cerning the  inward  impression;  and  this  impression, 
well  caught,  will  conduct  us  to  the  intonation.  This 
is  the  first  consequence  of  the  general  principle  which 
we  have  laid  down  above,  or  rather  it  is  only  the 
principle  itself  put  into  practice. 

"  It  is  not  meant  that  random  trials  must  be  made 
of  all  sorts  of  intonations,  or  that  Ijursts  of  voice 
mu.st  be  uttered  at  hazard.  We  must  sit  down,  re- 
flect, comprehend,  feel  and  silently  interrogate  the 
mind  and  heart.  It  is  not  till  after  this  inward  labor 
that  the  essays  of  the  voice  will  be  useful;  they  will 
succeed  in  clearing  and  animating  the  mo\ement  of 
mind  which  gave  them  birth.  By  the.se  means,  one 
may  gradually  arrive  at  the  true  tone,  which  once 
found,  and  especially  found  in  this  way,  will  abide 
in  the  soul's  memory,  and  will  return  and  present 
itself  at  the  moment  of  necessity.  A  very  useful 
method  of  aiding  in  this  research  is  to  translate  the 
thought  into  other  terms,  more  familiar  than  those 
of  the  discour.se;  or,  which  is  still  better,  to  inquire 
how  one  would  utter  an  analogous  sentiment  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life.  This  care  in  tracing  the 
language  to  the  thought,  and  questioning  the  soul 
concerning  the  inflections  of  the  voice,  is  the  more 
necessary,  from  the  fact  th.at  the  same  sentence  or 
the  same  word  is  susceptible  of  a  multitude  of  in- 
flections, which  the  mind  alone  can  distinguish,  per- 
ceiving as  it  does  the  most  delictite  relations,  while 
the  diction  and  the  pen  have  but  a  single  expression 
for  the  whole. 

"Take  a  word — the  most  insignificant  you  can 
find — a  projier  name,  for  instance — and  this,  if  you 
please,  a  monosyllable,  as  Paul.  For  writing  and 
for  language,  there  is  but  this  one  word,  Paul;  but 
there  are  ten,  twenty,  an  infinity,  for  the  soul,  and 
the  organ  it  inspires.  By  the  mere  way  in  which 
an  intelligent  speaker,  or  better  still,  one  who  speaks 
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without  observing  how,  utters  this  name,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  him  to  add  anything,  you  will  be 
able  to  discern  whether  he  be  about  to  praise  or  to 
blame;  to  tell  good  news,  Or  bad;  to  encourage  a 
design,  or  to  depart  from  it;  to  call  one  afar  otf, 
or  at  hand;  to  question,  or  to  repil.  We  should 
never  end,  if  we  should  try  to  enumerate  all  the 
thoughts  whieli  may  be  included  in  the  utterance  of 
this  little  name.  Now,  amidst  this  inlinite  variety, 
what  rule  shall  guide  us?  'What  other  than  that 
the  mind,  well  exercised  and  correct,  will  find  in  de- 
livery the  tone  which  suits  the  occiision  and  the 
moment  of  speaking?  I  cannot,  then,  repeat  too 
often,  speak  ex  animo  {out  of  the  soul).  Perhaps  you 
think  this  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  the  advice 
is  unimportant.  But  practice  will  convince  you  that 
it  is  not  so. 

"  Let  me  be  allowed  to  cite  the  authority  of  a  man 
who  received  from  God  a  rare  genius,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, he  squandered  on  vanities — I  mean  Talma; 
listen  to  his  own  exposition,  given  in  private  to  some 
of  his  friends;  for  he  wrote  nothing  of  importance  on 
his  art.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  mode  of  preparation 
was  that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking ;  and  it  may 
be  believed  that  one  of  the  causes  of  that  reform 
which  he  wrought  in  theatric  delivery  was  the  care 
which  he  bestowed,  in  searching  for  inflections  in  his 
soul,  and  in  employing  his  organs  only  as  docile  in- 
struments, destined  to  reproduce  the  internal  im- 
pressions. 

"The  intonations  being  found,  we  must  give  it  a 
degree  of  intensity  greater  than  one  would  employ  in 
conversation.  From  this  comes  the  energy  of  public 
discourse.  It  is  needless  to  say,  this  energy  should 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  It 
will  be  at  one  time  the  energy  of  argument,  at  another 
the  energy  of  passion  ;  but  it  will  always  be  the 
energy  of  propriety  and  of  truth.  This  iitterance, 
at  once  accurate  and  firm,  these  inflections,  true  and 
struck  out  with  precision,  have  a  peculiar  charm  for 
the  hearer,  and  can  make  a  discourse  interesting  from 
beginning  to  end,  even  in  the  least  animated  parts. 

"  II.  The  delivery  should  be  simple,  or  natural. 
In  speaking  from  the  soul,  one  will  speak  simply — 
for  the  soul  is  simple.  It  is  only  the  jiresence  of 
man  which  can  make  us  aticcted;  when  alone  we  are 
alwa.ys  simple,  for  the  single  reason  tluit  then  we 
are  ourselves.  The  accents  of  the  soul  are  those  of 
nature.  It  is  these  which  we  are  to  rejuoduce;  and 
we  must  tiike  care  not  to  substitute  for  these  the 
accents  of  conventional  artifice  or  of  arbitrary  choice. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  hearer  should  recognize  him- 
self, and  that  the  instinct  of  his  nature  should  be 
satisfied  with  each  of  our  inflections.  In  other  words, 
we  must  speak,  and  not  declaim.  I  have  already 
said,  elevate,  ennoble  the  tone  of  conversation  and  of 
common  life;  but  while  you  elevate,  do  not  forsake  it. 
An  able  painter  does  not  slavishly  copy  the  traits  of 
his  model;  he  idealizes  them,  and  transfers  them  to 


the  canvas  only  after  he  has  subjected  them  to  a 
sort  of  transfiguration  in  his  brain;  but  even  while 
idealizing  them,  he  so  imitates  them  that  they  may 
be  recognized  at  once.  Thus  it  is  that  a  portrait 
may  be  a  perfect  likeness,  and  yet  more  beautiful 
than  the  original.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  good 
speaking.  The  tones  of  common  parlance  are  em- 
licUished,  and  yet  they  are  perfectly  recognizable, 
because  their  essence  is  carefully  preserved.  But  to 
declaim,  to  take  a  new  tone,  beciiuse  one  is  in  the 
pulpit — in  fine,  to  speak  as  no  one  ever  sijcaks,  is  a 
grievous  fault;  while,  strange  to  say,  it  is  a  fault  very 
common,  very  hard  to  avoid,  and  which,  perhaps, 
none  of  us  escapes  altogether.  For  it  is  far  easier  to 
assume  a  sustained  and  unaltering  tone,  than,  step  by 
step,  to  follow  thought  and  sentiment  in  their  infinite 
sinuosities;  and  then,  there  are  never  wanting  hearers 
of  bad  taste,  for  whom  the  pomp  of  language  is  im- 
posing. Nevertheless,  consulting  oidy  the  human 
efi'ect  of  your  preaching — if  this  consideration  were 
not  unworthy — the  man  who  speaks  in  the  pulpit  will 
rise  above  him  who  deelaims.  Even  those  who  at  first 
suffer  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the  cadence  of 
periods  and  the  outbreaks  of  voice,  at  length  grow 
weary,  and  are  less  pleased  with  the  artificial  preacher 
than  with  him  whose  very  tones  make  theni  feel  that 
he  thinks  all  that  he  says.  And  what  shall  I  say  of 
the  real  and  useful  effect  produced  by  these  two 
preachers?  How  much  more  directly,  nay,  exclu- 
sively, will  the  latter  find  his  way  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  !  How  will  his  vehement  parts  be  relieved 
by  the  calm  and  simple  tone  of  his  habitual  manner ! 
How  much  more  truly  will  he  be  what  he  ought,  in 
the  sight  both  of  God  and  of  man,  by  continuing  to 
be  himself,  and  not  stepping  aside  from  truth  in  an- 
nouncing truth  ! 

"  Yes,  if  you  would  have  a  pulpit  delivery  which 
shall  be  dignified  and  Christian,  and  which  shall 
make  deep  impression,  speak  always  with  simplicity. 
Say  things  as  you  feel  them.  Put  no  more  warmth 
into  your  manner  than  you  have  in  your  hiart.  This 
honesty  in  speaking — allow  me  the  expression — will 
constrain  you  to  introduce  a  more  sincere  and  pro- 
found warmth  than  you  would  ever  have  attained  in 
any  other  way.  It  will,  besides,  have  a  salutary 
reaction  on  your  writing,  and  even  on  your  soul. 
For,  displaying  things  as  they  are,  it  will  bring  yoiu- 
faults  to  light,  and  admonish  you  to  correct  them. 

"  I  have  spoken  of  the  pulijit.  If  it  had  been 
proper  here  to  speak  of  the  stage  many  similar  obser- 
vations might  be  made.  Great  actors  no  longer 
declaim;  they  speak.  Talma,  whom  I  have  so  often 
named,  began  by  declaiming,  a.s  do  others.  An  inter- 
esting circumstance  made  him  feel  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  new  manner,  more  conformed  to  nature; 
and  from  that  day  he  became  another  man,  in  regard 
to  his  art,  and  produced  extraordinary  effects.  Those 
who  have  heard  him  will  tell  you  that  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  his  playing  iistoni.shed  them  at  first,  and 
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that  they  were  temiJted  to  t;ike  him  lor  a  very  ordi- 
nary man,  whose  only  advantage  over  others  con- 
sisted in  a  magnificent  voice.  But  they  were  soon 
subdued  by  the  power  of  nature;  and  the  vivid 
impressions  by  which  they  were  seized  made  them 
understand  that  the  very  simplicity  of  his  acting 
constituted  its  force,  as  well  as  its  originality. 

''III.  The  delivery  sliould  be  mried.  We  know 
how  monotonous  it  is  in  general;  and  though  every 
one  feels  the  grossness  of  the  fault,  few  succeed  in 
avoiding  it.  The  best  means  of  doing  so  is  to  observe 
our  priucijile  of  recitation  from  the  soul.  The  soul  is 
all  full  of  variety.  If  there  are  no  two  leaves  on  a 
tree  exactly  alike,  still  less  are  there  two  sentiments 
in  a  human  soul  which  are  perfectly  identical.  Listen 
to  a  man  engaged  in  animated  conversation;  you  will 
be  confounded  at  the  marvelous  flexibility  of  the 
human  miud,  and  the  infinity  of  shades  to  which  it 
can  adapt  itself  by  turns.  All  this  the  vocal  organ 
will  deliver,  if  it  confine  itself  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  soul.  It  must,  therefore,  be  conceded, 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  any  one  should  be  monoto- 
nous in  recitation.  Take  account  of  the  sense  of  each 
sentence,  of  each  member  of  a  sentence;  you  will  dis- 
cover a  perpetual  mobility  in  the  thought,  and  will 
need  only  to  iufuse  abundance  of  truth  into  your 
delivery  to  insure  for  it  abundance  of  variety.  There 
is,  in  particular,  a  kind  of  variety  which  will  be 
found  in  this  way,  and  which  will  spread  itself  over 
all  the  rest;  I  mean  variety  in  regard  to  rapidity  of 
delivery.  It  is  natural  to  speak  sometimes  .slow,  and 
sometimes  fast;  .sometimes,  even  very  slow,  and 
.sometimes  very  fast.  Here  is  a  word  on  which 
one  must  dwell  a  moment;  here,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  sentence  which  must  be  exploded 
rather  than  recited,  and  which  must  be  ijronounced 
with  all  the  rapidity  of  which  the  organs  are  capa- 
ble, in  consistency  with  precise  articulation.  An 
elocution  which  levels  these  inequalities,  and  in 
which  every  sentence  takes  its  turn  with  a  measure 
always  equal,  and  almost  with  the  same  rhythm, 
contradicts  nature  and  loses  half  its  resources.  This 
monotony  must  be  broken,  at  all  hazards.  Better 
even  would  it  be  to  employ  excessive  action  and  ab- 
rupt transitions,  though  this  extreme  must  also  be 
avoided,  because  it  gives  the  delivery  a  theatrical  air, 
or  rather  because  by  exaggerating  the  nature  it  lalsi- 
fies  it.  In  general,  we  speak  too  fast,  much  too  fast. 
When  any  one  speaks,  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
do  not  come  to  him  all  at  once;  they  rise  in  his  mind 
by  little  and  little.  Now,  this  labor  and  this  delay 
should  appear  in  the  delivery,  or  it  will  always  fail 
of  being  natural.  Take  your  time  to  reflect,  to  feel, 
to  let  ideas  come ;  and  do  not  make  your  elocution 
precipitate,  except  wlien  determined  so  to  do  by  some 
peculiar  consideration.  This  necessary  rapidity  will 
give  greater  movement  and  vivacity  to  the  delivery ; 
but  that  other  rapidity,  which  arises  only  from 
embarrassment  and  want  of  intelligence  or  reflection, 


confounds  all  the  inequalities  of  thought,  aud  en- 
genders a  manner  which  is  effeminate,  dull,  lifeless 
and  uninteresting. 

"IV.  Together  with  variety,  the  delivery  should 
present  another  condition,  without  which  this  variety 
will  itself  be  without  connection  and  support;  it  is 
thatof«Ki7^.  The  delivery  should  be  one.  In  other 
words,  we  must  use  an  cftbrt  to  have  a  recitation 
d'cnsctnble,  which  results  again  from  the  principle 
which  we  laid  down  in  the  outset.  For  if  the  words 
are  manilbld,  the  thought  is  one  anil  indivisible  in 
the  mind.  If  we  were  pure  sijirits,  we  could  com- 
municate it  to  other  spirits  of  the  same  nature, 
without  decomposition.  But  being  constrained  to 
clothe  it  in  words,  we  are  constrained  to  dismember 
it,  and  from  being  simple  in  our  soul,  it  becomes 
multiplied  in  language.  To  seize  aTid  transmit  to 
the  hearer  this  soul  thought,  to  rise  from  language  to 
the  soul,  and  from  the  multiplicity  of  words  to  the 
simplicity  of  intellect,  is  the  great  work  of  a  good 
delivery.  Collecting,  then,  into  one  general  senti- 
ment, the  various  sentiments  of  which  I  have  said  so 
much,  it  will  deserve  the  definition  which  has  been 
given  of  the  Beautiful,  '  Unity  iu  variety,  or  variety 
in  unity.' 

"This  is  not  to  be  accompltshed,  however,  always 
in  the  same  manner.  In  general,  we  shall,  in  a  well- 
constructed  sentence,  avoid  giving  prominence  to  this 
or  that  word;  causing  the  whole  of  it  rather  to  stand 
forth  alike,  and  sujiporting  it  to  the  end.  For  it  is 
the  genius  of  our  language  to  accent  constantly,  but 
lightly,  the  end  of  every  word,  and  consequently,also, 
the  end  of  every  sentence.  Tliere  are,  nevertheless, 
certain  cases  where  one  is  obliged  to  give  a  saliency  to 
some  words,  or  even  to  a  single  word,  because  this 
word  comprises  the  capital  idea.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, such  words  should  predominate  over  the  sen- 
tence, but  not  absorb  it.  It  is  the  thought  which 
should  always  appear,  aud  always  in  its  unity.  A 
delivery  which  is  broken,  jerking,  rising  and  falling 
by  turns,  is  bad  indeed. 

' '  I  might  add  other  counsels,  but  these  are  such 
as  experience  shows  to  be  most  useful ;  and  by  means 
of  the  illustrations  which  we  have  commenced,  you 
will  j'ourselves  be  able  to  make  other  applications  of 
one  general  principle,  to  which  we  must  continually 
return,  and  in  which  are  embodied  ;U1  the  directions 
we  have  given. 

"I  have  said  nothing  about  gestures.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject by  itself,  and  one  which  I  have  not  time  to  treat 
at  present.  Let  me  merely  say  that  the  preacher 
should  make  few  gestures,  and  these  of  a  very  simple 
kind,  and  further,  that  they  should  be  dictated  by 
the  emotions  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  by  the  inflections 
of  the  voice. 

"To  sum  up  what  I  have  said,  if  you  wish  to  attain 
to  a  good  delivery,  begin  by  preparing  your  mind  and 
j'our  heart.  Then,  by  reflection,  with  the  aid  of  ob- 
servation, search  for  the  inflections  of  the  soul,  and 
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oblige  your  organs  to  conform  to  these,  humbly  and 
exactly.  As  to  the  rest,  be  persuaded  you  will  speak 
all  the  better,  the  more  you  sink  yourselves;  that  the 
best  delivery  is  that  which  turns  attention  away  from 
the  orator,  and  fixes  it  upon  what  he  says;  and  finally, 
that  the  highest  point  of  the  art,  especially  in  the  case 
of  tlie  preacher,  is  to  cause  himself  to  be  forgotteu." 

De  Richebourg,  Claudius  Philip,  first  pas- 
tor of  the  colony  of  French  Protestant  or  Huguenot 
refugees  at  Manakintown,  King  William  parish, 
Henrico  county,  Va.,  1G99  to  1712.  He  remo\ed  to 
South  Carolina,  and  became  pastor  of  the  French 
settlement  on  tlie  Santee.     He  died  in  1719. 

Dickerson,  Rev.  Archer  C,  D.D.,  was  born  at 
Wilmington,  the  primitive  county  seat  of  Campbell 
county,  Ky.,  December  18th,  1806.  Both  parents  were 
from  Virginia.  United  with  the  Presliyteriau  Church 
at  Paris,  Ky.,  in  his  seventeenth  year.  Educated  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  under  Dr.  IJ.  M.  Bishop  and  Professor 
W.  H.  McGuffey.  Studied  theology  under  Dr.  Bi.shop, 
under  care  of  Cincinnati  Presbytery,  sustivining 
himself  tlirough  liis  literary  and  theological  course 
by  teaching.  Licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbyter}' 
of  Clinton,  Synod  of  Mississippi,  in  1832.  Ordained 
in  1833.  Spent  .several  years  missionating  in  Northern 
Mississippi,  supporting  himself  by  teaching.  He 
came  to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  1839;  pastor  there 
seventeen  years.  Then  Presbyterial  Missionary  for 
Louisville  Presbytery  four  years.  Since  and  now 
Home  Missionary  for  several  churches,  fifty  miles 
apart,  requiring  travel  on  horseback  of  one  hundred 
miles  per  mouth,  though  now  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Dickerson  is  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  He  is  clear,  clean-cut  and 
logical  in  argument,  persuasive  in  manner,  convincing 
in  his  earnestness,  and,  when  truly  aroused,  over- 
whelming in  appeal — at  such  times  few  men  excelled 
him  in  true  pulpit  eloquence.  The  same  marked 
ability  and  clear-he;uled  perspicuity  have  ever 
characterized  him  as  an  ecclesiastic.  He  is  ready  and 
able  in  debate,  yet  always  self-jiossessed  and  per- 
fectly courteous  to  others.  With  the  ambition  of 
some  men,  Dr.  Dickerson  could  have  filled  some  of 
the  high  places  in  the  Church.  But  with  a  true 
modesty  and  self-abnegation,  he  has  spent  a  long, 
laborious  life  in  the  service  of  his  Master  in  obscure 
mission  fields,  and  to  this  work  is  now  being  given 
the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  a  green  old  age. 

Dickinson,  'Williani  C,  D.  D.,  sou  of  Rev. 
Baxter  Dickinson,  i).  n.  and  Martha  (Bush)  Dickin- 
son, was  born  va.  Lougmeadow,  Mass.,  January  26th, 
1827.  Hegraduated  at  Amherst  College,  Ma.ss. ,  in  1848, 
and  pursued  his  theological  studies  in  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  N.Y.,andat  A ndover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, graduating  at  the  latter  Institution  in  1853. 
He  was  Tutor  in  Amherst  College  in  18.51  and  1852. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Central 
Church,  in  Middletown,  Mass.,  bj-  a  Congregational 


Council,  in  April,  1854.  From  1859  to  1867  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Lake  Forest, 
111.,  holding  also  for  four  years  the  Professorship  of 
Languages  in  Lake  Forest  University.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich. , 
from  1870  to  1872;  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  from  1872  to  1882,  and 
is  now  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  College 
Hill,  O.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Wabash  College,  Indiana,  in  1878. 

Dr.  Dickinson  is  a  gentleman  of  dignified  and 
manly  bearing  and  refined  and  graceful  manners. 
He  is  courteous,  self-jiossessed  and  discreet,  and  his 
utterances,  public  and  private,  manifest  a  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  others. 
His  sympathy  for  tliose  in  affliction  and  trial  is 
warm  and  tender,  but  is  ever  expressed  without 
iutrusiveness  or  ostentatiim.  As  a  result  of  these 
and  other  personal  qualities,  he  has  many  friends 
and  few  enemies.  His  preaching  is  characterized 
by  elegance  of  diction,  aptness  and  beauty  of  illus- 
tration, and  clearness  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  and 
his  delivery  is  earnest  and  effective.  His  favorite 
themes  are  those  which  bear  directly  and  practically 
on  Christian  life  and  character.  Dr.  Dickinson  is  one 
of  the  leading  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  Central 
West. 

Diefendorf,  Sanders,  D.D.,  w.as  born  April 
24th,  1816,  at  Mindeu,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y. 
Graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  class  of  1836;  came  to 
Ohio  iu  1845  and  settled  in  Holmes  county,  where  he 
assumed  the  pastoral  charge  of  Nashville  and  Hope- 
well churches.  He  was  thence  called  to  Hayesville, 
in  1849,  to  take  a  Professorship  in  Vermillion  Insti- 
tute. From  there  to  Athens,  O. ,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  was  again  called  to  Hayesville,  as  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  Principal  of  Vermil- 
lion Institute,  where  he  remained  until  Slay  18th, 
1868,  wheu  he  was  called  to  Nebraska  by  the  Missouri 
Presbytery,  to  found  Otoe  University.  From  there 
he  went  to  New  Y'ork,  in  1873,  and  was  recalled  from 
there  to  Vermillion  Institute,  in  June,  1876,  where 
he  remained  untU  the  call  of  the  Master  to  that  rest 
promised  the  faithful,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1884.     (See  Vermillion  Jnstiiute.) 

Diver,  Rev.  Charles  Frederick,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  1.5th,  1812.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College  in  1839,  and  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  in  1842.  He 
was  pastor  at  Providence,  Pa.,  1844-47;  stated  supply 
at  Hublersburg  and  Sjiring  Mills,  Pa.,  1847-51;  pas- 
tor at  Waterford,  Pa. ,  1851-52;  pastor  at  Cedar\-ille, 
N.  J.,  1852-61,  which  was  the  last  charge  he  accepted. 
He  has  since  resided  in  Philadelphia,  preaching  as  he 
h;is  opportunity.  Mr.  Diver  is  a  member  of  the 
Central  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man of  affable  disposition  and  dignified  bearing,  an 
instructive  and  impressive  preacher,  a  faithful  pres- 
byter, and  ready  for  every  good  work. 
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Dobbs,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  was  bom  in  St.  Fran- 
cisville,  La.,  Jimu  2IJth,  1.S35.  In  18.59  he  graduated 
at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  with  the  second 
honor  of  his  cla.ss.  After  pursuing  his  theological 
studies  in  the  Seminary  at  the  same  place,  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ebenezer,  in  April, 
18(J1,  and  ordained  and  Installed  pastor  at  Bolton, 
Sliss.,  in  July  following,  by  the  Tresbytery  of  Central 
Mississippi.  During  the  short  period  of  his  minis- 
tration here  he  received  about  forty  members  into  the 
church.  After  some  time  spent  in  the  public  service, 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching  and  in  missionary  work 
in  Mississippi.  In  18G~  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Washington,  Ky.  Weakened  by  divi- 
sion and  strife  when  he  came,  it  grew  into  unity  and 
strength  under  his  wise  pastorate  and  faithful 
preaching.  Eighty-seven  members  had  been  received 
on  profession,  and  a  good  church  building  had  been 
erected,  when  he  resigned,  in  1874,  to  remove  to  Texas. 

Coming  here  in  that  year  in  quest  of  health  an<l 
work,  he  ha.s  since  then  been  one  of  the  best  beloved 
and  most  u.seful  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cen- 
tral Texas.  He  has,  during  these  ten  years,  ministered 


state'dly  to  several,  and  as  pa.stor  t«  two  churches, 
and  in  all  of  them  his  labors  ha\e  been  bles.scd,  and  he 
has  gained  and  held  the  full  confidence  and  aft'eetion 
of  the  peoiile  whom  he  has  served.  His  last  pastoral 
charge  was  at  Eobin.sou,  when  the  church  grew  from 
a  small  beginning  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Pres- 
bytery. But  the  Presbytery,  recognizing  his  eminent 
fitness  for  the  evangelistic  work,  demanded  his  ser- 
vices in  this  important  sphere  of  labor. 

His  zeal  and  wisdom  and  success  have  fully  justi- 
fied the  choice.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Dobbs  isinstr\u-t- 
ive,  earnest  and  forcible.  He  handles  the  Word  of 
God  in  such  a  way  that  his  ministrations  are  welcome 
and  useful  in  the  most  cultured  towns  and  in  the  re- 
mote frontier.  He  is  doing  an  arduotis  and  most 
valuable  work  in  planting  and  watering  churches  in 
the  vast  and  rapidly  developing  field  in  which  he 
has  been  called  to  labor.  Being  in  the  full  prime  of 
physical  manhood,  and  of  a  vigorous  and  cultivated 
intellect,  and  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  a  self- 
denj'ing  herald  of  the  cross,  it  may  reiusonably  be 
hoped  that  many  years  of  usefulness  are  yet  before 
him. 
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Early  Presbyterianism  in  South  Carolina. 
"The  first  band  of  emigrants  to  South  Carolina," 
.says  Dr.  Uillett,  "set  sail  in  January,  1070.  The 
j)eriod,  in  England,  w:is  one  of  sharp  per.secution  for 
Dissenters.  Eight  years  before  the  terrible  Act  of 
Conformity  had  e.Kpelled  nearly  two  thousand  min- 
isters from  their  parishes  an<l  pulpits.  Cavalier 
stiitesuien  were  unscrui)ulous  enough  to  take  advau- 
tiige  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  bigoted  counsels.  In 
the  first  band,  along  with  the  commercial  agent,  was 
William  Sayle,  the  Proprietary  Governor,  '  probably 
a  Presbyterian,'  who,  more  than  twenty  years  before, 
ha<l  attempted  to  plant  au  '  Eleutheria  '  in  the  isles 
of  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

"  The  emigrants  had  hardly  landed  before  they 
instituted  a  polity  on  a  liberal  Ixusis.  Representative 
government  was  established,  and  continued  to  be 
cherished.  It  was  in  vain  that  Locke  theorized  or 
Shaftesbury  speculated.  The  Utopia  of  their  dreams 
was  not  to  be  realized.  It  was  not  long  before  Dutch 
enterijrise  offered  the  colonists  the  luxury  of  airgoes 
of  slaves.  From  the  banks  of  the  Hud.son,  lured 
by  stories  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  came  an 
unlooked-for  accession  to  the  population.  In  little 
more  than  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists, 
two  ships,  with  Dutch  emigrants  from  New  York, 
arrived,  and  these  were  soon  followed  by  others,  with 
their  countrymen  from  Holland.  Even  Charles  II 
provided,  at  his  own  expense— a  muniflceuee  the  more 


marked  for  its  isolation,  and  lierhajis  designed  to 
manifest  his  sympathy  with  Carolina  rather  than  New 
England — two  small  vessels  to  transport  to  Carolina  a 
few  foreign  Protestants.  But  the  most  considerable 
emigration  was  from  England.  The  prospect  of 
immunity  from  the  molestations  of  informers  and 
acts  again.st  conventicles  and  non-conformitj'  tempted 
Dissenters  to  a  colony  where  their  worship  would  be 
tolerated  and  their  rights  respected.  A  company  of 
them  from  Somersetshire  were  conducted  to  Charles- 
ton, by  Joseph  Drake,  brother  of  th.e  gallant  admiral, 
and  the  Ibrtune  which  the  latter  had  acquired  w;is 
employed  to  plant  South  Carolina  with  a  people  who 
dreaded  the  evils  of  opi)ression  and  the  prospect  of  a 
Popish  successor  to  the  throne. 

"  The  condition  of  Scotland,  liki'wise,  impelled  not 
a  few  to  project  a  settlement  in  Carolina.  But  a 
comparatively  small  number,  however,  under  the 
lead  of  Lord  Cardross,  who  soon  returned,  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  A  colony  of  Irish,  under  Ferguson,  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome,  and  were  soon  merged 
among  the  other  colonists.  More  important,  how- 
ever, for  a  short  period  at  Iciist,  was  the  accession  to 
the  population  from  the  exiled  Huguenots.  The 
French  king  essayed  to  torment  them  into  conver- 
sion, but  he  only  tormented  them  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  not  a  few  found  their  way  to  the  shores 
of  South  Carolina.  Here  were  fugitives  from  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Saiutonge  and  Bordeaux,  from  Northern 
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and  Southern  France,  Calvinist  Protestants  seeking 
the  shelter  which  the  worldly  policy  ol'  High-Church 
statesmen  extended  to  the  adherents  of  every  creed. 

"At  an  early  period,  also,  the  population  of  South 
Carolina  received  into  its  bosom  a  Puritan  element 
from  New  England.  Although,  by  thecharter  of  the 
State,  the  Church  of  England  was  the  only  one  legally 
recognized,  yet  it  contained  provisions  favorable  to 
other  creeds.  The  colony,  though  founded  by  bigoted 
(Jhurchmen,  was  governed  by  '  Dissenters. '  Blake 
wasa  Presbyterian  and  Archdale  a  Quaker.  There  were 
also  in  the  colony  '  godly  Christians,  both  prepared 
for  and  longing  after  the  edifying  ordinances  of  the 
gospel  ' 

**        *        *        *»«        *        * 

''At  Charleston,  beside  the  Huguenot  Church 
(1680),  originating  with  the  expulsion  of  Protest- 
ants from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  there  was,  as  early  as  1690,  a  meeting-house 
for  a  congregation  (known,  till  1730,  indiscriminately 
as  Presbyterian,  Congregational  and  Independent), 
of  which  Benjamin  Pierpont  (1691-1696-7)  was  pas- 
tor, and  whose  successors  were  Mr.  Adams  and 
John  Cotton,  son  of  the  Boston  minister.  This,  at 
first,  may  have  embraced  alike  settlers  from  Scot- 
land and  from  New  England;  but  the  two  elements 
were  not  altogether  congenial,  and  in  1730  the 
Scotch  demanded  an  organization  of  their  own.* 

"In  1710,  a  letter  from  South  Carolina,  published 
in  London,  stilted  that  there  were  in  the  colony  five 
churches  of  British  Presbyterians.  Some  of  these 
may  subsequently  have  .  become  extinct.  The 
Church  on  Edisto  Island  f  {see  its  sketch,  pp.  208-9) 
dates  from  1717;  that  of  Pon  Pon,  on  Walterborough, 
of  which  Stobo,  on  leaving  Charleston,  became  pas- 
tor, from  1728;  those  of  John's  and  James'  Islands, 
from  1734  or  173.5;  that  on  Wiltown  was  many  years 
anterior,  while  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  Stony  Creek  dates  from  1743.  The  five  early 
churches  must  have  been  those  of  Charleston,  Dor- 
chester, perhaps  Wiltown  or  Edisto,  and  one  or  more 
on  the  Maritime  Islands." 

Eddy,  'William  "W.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Penn 
Van,  N.  y.,  December  iHth,  182o.  He  was  the  sou 
of  Rev.  Chauncey  Eddy,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  town.     The  family  afterwards  removed 

*  Dr.  Smythe,  iu  his  "  Histury  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  Charleston,"  says :  "  As  early  as  1690,  the  Presbyterians,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Independents,  formed  a  churcli  in  Charleston, 
wliich  continued  in  this  united  form  for  forty  years.  During  this 
[Hiriod,  two  of  tbeirministers,  the  Rev,  Messrs.  Stobo  and  Living- 
ston, were  Presbyterians  and  connected  with  the  Charleston  Pres- 
bytery. After  the  death  of  the  latter,  twelve  families  seceded  aod 
formed  a  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  model  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Their  building  was  erected  in  1731,  on  the  site  of  the  present, 
which  was  completed  in  18H." 

t  In  1705  Ilenry  Brown  obtained  a  grant  for  three  liundred  acres 
of  land,  which,  in  1717,  he  conveyed  to  certain  persons  "iu  trust 
lor  the  benefit  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Kdisto  Island." — 
Hndge,  i,  .')8* 
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to  Saratoga  Springs,  where,  under  the  instruction  of 
Dr.  Albert  T.  Chester,  now  of  Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  the 
subject  of  theso  lines  was  prepared  for  college.  He 
pursued  his  studies  in  Williams  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1845.  After  leaving  college  Mr. 
Eddy  taught  school  for  two  years  in  Jacksonville,  111. 
In  1847  he  entered  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  city,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1850.  Mr.  Eddy  was  a  diligent  student, 
standing  as  to  scholarship  among  the  veiy  first  of  his 
class.  For  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  leaving  the 
seminary  Mr.  Eddy  preached,  with  very  great 
acceiJtance,  in  Jersey  City,  Hartford,  Boston  and 
Norwich,  Conn.  Flattering  calls  were  tendered  to 
him  from  some  of  these  cities,  which,  however,  he 
refusetl  to  accept,  having  set  his  heart  upon  the 
foreign  missionary  field.  His  father  before  him  had 
desired  and  proposed  to  engage  in  this  work,  but  had 
been  providentially  hindered.  His  earnest  desire 
and  prayer  had  been  that  one  of  his  children  should 
go  forth  in  his  stead.  To  this  work,  as  one  called  of 
God,  and  solemnly  consecrated  to  it  by  parental  vows, 
his  son  cheerfully  devoted  his  life. 

In  November,  1853,  Mr.  Eddy  was  married  to  Miss 
Hannah  Maria  Condit,  daughter  of  Kev.  Robert 
Condit,  D.  D.,  for  forty  years  the  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  himself  a  warm 
and  earnest  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Foreign  Jlis- 
sionary  cause. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Eddj-,  with 
his  wife,  under  appointment  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
set  sail  for  Syria,  the  very  field  to  which  his  parents, 
twenty-eight  years  before,  had  been  appointed,  but 
through  failure  of  health  had  been  prevented  from 
carrying  out  their  purpose.  Thus  the  prayer  of  these 
parents,  who  had  themselves  been  prevented  from 
going  to  the  Ibreign  missionary  field,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  send  a  substitute  in  the  person  of  one  of 
their  children,  was  answered. 

Having  arrived  in  Syria,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddy  were 
assigneil  to  the  station  at  Aleppo,  in  the  North;  but 
when,  afterwards,  that  station  was  surrendereil  to 
the  Central  Turkey  Mission,  they  removed  to  Kefr 
Shima,  near  Beirut.  Soon  after  this,  however,  they 
were  sent  to  Sidon,  where  they  continued  their  work 
for  twenty-one  years,  a  portion  of  the  time  being 
associated  with  Rev.  J.  E.  Ford,  who  had  also, 
together  with  his  wife,  been  their  companion  in 
labor  at  Aleppo.  Under  the  ministry  of  these 
brethren  tLe  churches  in  Sidon,  and  iji  many  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  were  gathered  and  organized; 
and  the  seminary  for  girls  and  numerous  other 
schools  in  the  surrounding  country  were  established, 
which  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  exerting  a  wide 
and  hallowed  influence  through  all  the  region.  A 
son  and  a  daughter  of  Kev.  Dr.  Edily,  viz:  Rev.  Wil- 
liam K.  Eddy  and  Miss  Hattie  M.  Eddy,  and  a  son 
and  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  his  former  associate, 
viz:  Rev.  George  A.  Ford  and  Miss  Sarah  A.  Ford,  are 
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now  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Sidou  and  in  the  imme- 
diately surrounding  field.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
fathers,  are  the  children.  In  the  year  1876  Mr.  Eddy 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.,  from  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  1878  Dr. 
Eddy  was  called  from  Sidon  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion iu  the  theological  seiuinary  in  Beirlit,  and  to 
pastoral  and  editorial  work  iu  that  city,  whore  he 
still  continues,  a  very  earnest,  efficient  and  faithful 
laborer  in  the  work  to  which  he  has  so  heartily  and 
unreservedly  devoted  his  life. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eddy  have  been  among  the  most 
laborious  and  useful  of  our  foreign  missionaries. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  they  have  stood  in  their 
place  and  faithfully  done  their  work,  exerting  an  in- 
fluence which  has  been  widely  extended,  and  which 
has  been  owned  and  greatly  blessed  of  God  iu  the 
instruction  and  salvation  of  many  souls,  and  iu  the 
laying  of  foundations  and  establishing  of  agencies  and 
institutions  which  shall  long  live  to  bless  that  land  in 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  so  special  an  interest. 

Educational  Board,  of  Aid  for  Colleges 
and  Academies.  This  movement  in  the  interest 
of  higher  education  first  took  form  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  1877,  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
"to  consider  the  matter  of  enlarging  the  functions  of 
the  Board  of  Education,"  having  in  \ievf  "some  plan 
which  should  result  in  the  better  endowment  of  our 
collegiate  and  theological  institutions."  This  com- 
mittee was  continued  Ity  the  Assemblies  of  1878, 1879 
and  1880,  and  made  their  report  to  the  Assembly  of 
1881,  recommending  that  the  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Education  be  enlarged,  and  that  said  Board  be  di- 
rected ' '  to  inaugurate  a  system  for  the  aid  of  col- 
leges," according  to  the  suggestions  and  principles 
embodied  iu  the  report. 

To  the  same  Assembly  a  report  was  sulunitted  from 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Home  Missions,  recom- 
mending, in  substance,  the  ajipointment  of  "a  per- 
manent Committee  on  Education  in  the  West, "  to 
have  in  charge  the  locating,  assisting  and  endowing 
of  institutions  of  learning,  ' '  with  special  reference 
to  the  supply  of  missionaries  and  teachers  for  the 
frontier."  Both  these  reports  were  finally  referred, 
by  the  Assembly  of  1881,  to  a  "Special  Committee 
on  Education, ' '  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly.  This 
committee  made  an  iidbrmal  report  to  the  Assembly 
of  1882,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  en- 
larged and  continued. 

The  Committee  thus  enlarged  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  1883,  arguing  so  convincingly  in 
behalf  of  a  denominational  work  for  higher  Christian 
education,  that  the  Assembly,  without  a  single  dis- 
senting voice,  either  in  the  discussion  or  in  the  vote, 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  and 
constituted  this  board.  Its  character  and  work  were 
defined  as  follows: — 

A.  The  name  of  this  board  shall  be  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies,  and 


the  general  work  shall  have  the  limitations  indicated 
by  its  title. 

B.  The  board  shall  consist  of  twenty-four  members, 
divided  into  three  classes,  composed  equally  of  min- 
isters and  laymen,  and  one  class  shall  be  elected  each 
year. 

C.  The  officers  of  this  board  shall  be  a  president, 
vice-president,  treasurer  and  permanent  secretary. 

D.  In  the  constitution  of  the  board  the  ditVerent 
parts  of  the  country  shall  be  equitably  represented. 

E.  The  headquarters  of  the  board  shall  be  at 
Chicago,  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  board 
shall  be  residents  in  Chicago  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

F.  Meetings  of  the  board  may  be  held  at  different 
points  in  thefountry,  as  the  board  shall  elect. 

G.  The  province  of  the  board  shall  be  to  secure  an 
annual  offering  from  the  churches  for  this  cause,  to 
co-operate  with  local  agencies  in  determining  sites 
for  new  institutions,  to  decide  what  institutions  shall 
be  aided,  to  assign  to  those  institutions  seeking  en- 
dowment the  special  fields  open  to  their  appeals,  that 
clashing  between  them  may  be  avoided,  and  to  dis- 
courage all  independent  appeals  to  the  Church  at 
large. 

H.  The  funds  received  by  the  board  shall  bo 
devoted  either  to  current  expenses  of  struggling 
institutions  or  to  permanent  endowments. 

The  funds  shall  be  secured  (a)  by  annual  offerings 
from  the  churches,  mainly  for  current  expenses  of  the 
institutions;  {li)  by  special  applications  for  endow- 
ment, under  the  approval  and  general  direction  of  the 
board. 

1.  (a)  Every  In.stitution  hereafter  established,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  aid,  shall  be  either  organically 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  iu  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  shall,  by  charter  pro- 
vision perpetually,  have  two-thirds  of  its  Board  of 
Control  members  of  the  Prcsliyterian  Church. 

(i)  In  the  c;;se  of  Institutions  already  established, 
and  not  included  under  the  above  provisions,  appro- 
priations for  endowment  shall  be  so  made  as  to  revert 
to  the  board  whenever  these  Institutions  shall  pass 
from  Presbyterian  control. 

(c)  In  all  other  respects  the  disbursement  of  funds 
by  the  board  shall  be  wholly  discretionary  with  the 
board,  both  as  to  amount  and  direction,  subject 
always  to  the  control  of  the  General  Assemblj*. 

4.  That  the  board  be  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  be  empowered  to  receive 
legacies. 

Members  of  the  board  were  thereupon  appointed  by 
the  Assembly.  These  met  in  Chicago,  June  19th, 
1883,  and  effi?eted  their  organization.  The  board  is 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Its 
otficers  for  its  fir.st  year  are  Rev.  Ilerrick  JohiLSon, 
D.D.,  President;  Hon.  Homer  N.  Hibliard,  Vice- 
President;  Mr.  Charles  M.  Charnley,  Treasurer;  Kev. 
Hervey  D.  Ganse,  D.  n. ,  Permanent  Secretary 
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Ed-wards,  Richard,  a  great  gramlson  of  Prcsi 
(lent  Jonatliuu  Edwards,  was  born  near  Binghamton, 
N.  y.,  January,  1803.  He  removed  to  Pittsburg, 
Ta.,  in  1825,  and  became  a  merchant;  -was  one  of  tlie 
founders  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  there  in 
1833,  aud  its  first  elder,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
removal  to  the  West,  in  185G.  He  was  for  many  years 
Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school  of  the  church, 
and  by  assiduous  personal  eftbrt,  as  well  as  lilieral 
l)ecuniary  supjiort,  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
of  its  members  in  making  this  church  a  strong  and 
influential  one. 

On  settling  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  organization  and  building  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  became  an  elder  in  it.  The 
rapid  growth  and  success  of  this  chitich  was  due 
largely  to  his  personal  influence  and  sujiport. 

In  1862  he  returned  to  Pittsburg,  resumed  his 
connection  with  the  Third  Church,  and  was  again 
chosen  to  serve  in  the  eldership.  In  May,  1872,  on 
account  of  a  change  of  residence  to  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Shady  Side  Presby- 
terian Church,  with  which  he  is  still  connected 
(December,  1883). 

Mr.  Edwards  was  engaged  actively  in  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  business,  and  in  this  relation  his 
character  was  of  the  highest  standing.  As  a  Chris- 
tian nuin,  he  has  been  marked  by  the  unwavering 
tenacity  of  his  belief  in  the  vital  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  cheerful  yielding  to  all  its  calls  of  duty,  at 
whatever  cost,  untiring  energy  in  its  service,  and 
unusual  liberality  in  money  contributions,  guided  net 
by  impulse,  but  by  settled  and  well  ordered  princi- 
ples. He  is  emphatically  "  a  man  of  prayer. "  One 
of  his  sons.  Rev.  M.  D.  Edwards,  is  pastor  of  Dayton 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Elder,  James,  was  born  in  Dinwiddle  county, 
Va. ,  near  Petersburg,  October  8th,  1809.  He  removed 
to  Jliddle  Tennessee,  and  settled  near  Murfree.sboro, 
Rutherford  county,  in  1815.  He  removed  again  and 
settled  in  Marshall  county.  North  Miss.,  in  1835, 
before  the  Indians  were  removed.  Subsequently,  he 
settled  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1850,  where  he  now 
lives.  In  1842  he  was  ordained,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Baker,  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Memphis,  in  which  office  he  still  continues, 
faithful  and  useful.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Assembly's  Executive  Committee 
when  it  was  established  in  Memphis. 

"Elect  Infants."  Prof.  A.  F.  Mitchell,  in  his 
recent  and  able  work  on  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
thus  refers  to  this  phrase  in  our  Confession  of  Faith. 

"The  next  topic  to  which  I  advert  is  the  charge 
made  against  the  Confession,  of  teaching  that  not  all 
infants,  dying  in  infancy,  but  only  an  elect  portion 
of  them,  are  saved.  Here  again  scrimp  justice  has 
been  dealt  out  to  it.  Its  exact  words  are:  "Elect 
infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and  .saved 
by  Christ,  through  the  Spirit."     This  statement,  it 


I 


has  been  averred,  necessarily  implies  that  there  are 
non-elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  who  are  not 
'  regenerated  and  saved. '  It  does  not  seem  to  me, 
when  fairly  interpreted,  to  imply  any  such  thing. 
It  might  have  been  susceptible  of  such  an  interpre- 
tation had  it  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  form 
which  it  appears  to  have  borne  in  the  draft  first 
brought  into  the  Assembly,  '  elect  of  infants,  *  not 
elect  infants.  But  the  very  fiiet  that  the  form  of  ex- 
pression wa.s  changed,  shows  how  anxious  the  divines 
intrusted  with  the  methodizing  of  the  Confession  were 
to  guard  against  pronouncing  dogmatically  on  ques- 
tions on  which  neither  Scripture  nor  the  Reformed 
churches  had  definitely  pronounced.  The  state- 
ment occurs,  it  is  important  to  notice,  not 
in  the  chapter  treating  of  predestination,  but  in 
the  chapter  treating  of  effectual  calling;  and 
is  meant,  not  to  define  the  jiroportion  of  inlauts 
dying  in  infancy  who  shall  be  saved,  but  to  as- 
sei't  the  great  truths,  that  even  they  are  not 
exempt  from  the  consequences  of  the  fall,  but  are, 
by  nature,  every  one  of  them,  in  the  massa  pertli- 
tionis;  that  they  can  only  be  separated  from  it,  and 
saved,  by  the  electing  love  of  the  Father,  the  atoning 
work  of  the  Son,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  that  they,  however  as  yet  incapable  of 
the  exercise  of  reason  and  faith,  nuiy,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  be  regenerated  and  made  meet  for  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  saints  in  light."     (See  Infant  Snlrntion.) 

Elkton  Presbyterian  Church,  MuryUinil.  As 
far  back  as  any  reliable  history  or  documents  furnish 
evidence,  the  old  town  of  Head  of  Elk,  now  called 
Elkton,  has  been  the  home  of  Presbyterian  families, 
who  worshiped  in  the  ancient  churches  of  Pencader, 
Head  of  Christiana,  and  the  churches  on  the  branches 
of  the  Elk,  now  represented  by  the  Rock  Church. 

Some  obscurity  would  seem,  howexcr,  to  rest  on  the 
precise  date  of  origin  for  the  primitive  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Elkton.  Little  or  nothing  attending  its 
early  struggles,  the  steps  taken  to  organize  the 
church,  seems  to  be  known.  The  statement  can  be 
made  with  confidence  that  ' '  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  Presbyterian  element"  here  prior  to  1741. 
The  county  records  show  that  in  the  year  1741  a 
Presbyterian  Church  was  in  existence  here.  Local 
traditions  have  also  fixed  the  site  of  the  "  meeting- 
house," a  wooden  building,  in  Bow  street,  on  the 
east  side.  The  deed  conveying  the  church  property 
is  worthy  of  a  passing  comment.  It  was  executed  by 
William  Alexander  and  Araminta,  his  wife,  on  June 
1st,  1741,  to  Robert  Lucas,  Zebulon  Hollingsworth, 
Thomas  Ricketts  and  Robert  Evans,  of  the  county  of 
Cecil,  aud  Province  of  Maryland,  and  David  Barr,  of 
New  Castle  county.  These  may  be  now  but  mere 
names  to  us.  But  tbey  stand  .somewhat  as  the  names 
found  in  the  closing  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  stood:  Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermas, 
Patrobas,  Hermes  and  Philologus,  Julia,  Nereus 
and    his   sister,    Olympas,    Timotheus,   Lucius,   Ja- 
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son.  Mere  names — not  a  syllable  of  their  per- 
sonal history  given;  hut  we  know,  from,  where 
they  stood,  that  they  were  faithful  servants  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  so  we  know  that  those 
to  whom,  in  the  interests  of  early  Presbyterianism  in 
Elkton,  this  deed  of  conveyance  was  given,  mere 
names  though  they  be  to  ns,  stood  for  good  Presby- 
terians— lovers  of  their  own  faith  and  order;  true  and 
blue  also,  if  you  will  have  it  so;  we  are  not  a.shanied 
of  our  banner.  The  deed  itself  conveyed  one  acre  of 
ground  upon  which  to  build  a  meeting-house,  ' '  con- 
venient for  people  assembling  to  worship  God,  and 
liear  His  Word  preached,  and  for  the  use  of  such 
ministers  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  or  religion,  and 
particularly  the  Prcsbj'terian  ministers,  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  attend  there  to  preach  and  officiate  in 
the  service  and  worship  of  Almighty  God."  It  was 
to  l)e  open  to  others  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  than 
Presbyterians.  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  Presby- 
terians— generous  recognition  of  all  fellow-laborers 
in  the  Lord ;  open-hearted  and  open-handed  hospi- 
tality to  them,  for  Christ's  sake.  But  there  was 
another  clause,  which  did  not  work  so  well  for  the 
growth  of  Presbyterianism.  It  was  "provided, 
always,  that  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  said 
house,  so  to  be  erected  and  built,  sliould  be  neglected 
and  let  decay,  or  by  accident  be  burnt  or  destroyed, 
and  not  repaired,  so  that  no  sermon  can  be  therein 
preached,  nor  congregation,  therein  assembled  to 
worship  the  Almighty  God,  for  the  space  or  tii^e  of 
three  years,"  the  entire  property  should  revert  to  the 
original  owners.  This  fate  overtook  the  church. 
Owing  to  divisions  resulting  from  the  Great  Schism, 
which  for  seventeen  years  split  the  Presbyterian 
Church  into  "  Old  Side  "  and  "  New  Side  "  congre- 
gations, the  Elkton  Church  was  left  unused  and 
neglected  ibr  three  years,  and  thus  the  entire  church 
property  reverted  to  the  original  owners.  Schism  is 
costly.  It  has  proved  so  in  the  history  of  all 
churches.  The  story  of  this  division  among  the 
churches  in  this  vicinity  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Heber- 
ton  in  his  "  Historical  Discour.se ' ' : — 

"  The  Church  of  Elk  River,  now  the  Rock  Church, 
suffered,  as  did  all  the  organizations  tlien  existing, 
l>y  this  schism,  and  was  divided — the  two  parties 
taking  the  respective  names  '  New '  and  '  Old ' 
.sides.  The  '  New  Side  '  congregation  of  tlie  Rock 
Church  was  called  'East  Nottingham,'  and  was 
under  the  i)astorate  of  the  Rev.  James  Finley,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  at  'Head  of  Elk,'  as  the 
congregation  here  at  Elkton  was  then  called.  We 
suppose,  then,  the  Elkton  Church  was  of  the  '  New 
Side,'  and  may  have  been  the  fruit  of  this  schism, 
by  gathering  all  of  that  way  of  thinking  into  one  con- 
gregation, who  lived  in  this  neighborhood,  and  per- 
haps drawing  from  Pencader  and  Head  of  Christiana 
(hose  who  sided  with  the  new  dejjarture  tliere. 

"  When  the  reunion  was  consummated,  the  Elkton 
Church,   being  deprived  of  the  pastoral  services  of 


Mr.  Finley,  was  left  vacant.  The  records  of  Presby- 
tery furnish  the  following  action  in  reference  to  this 
dissolution:  'December  18th,  17(50,  Judge,  that  the 
union  between  the  Congregation  of  the  Head  of  Elk 
and  East  Nottingham  be  dissolved,  and  consequently, 
that  the  Head  of  Elk  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
vacancy;'  and  Pencader,  having  languished  and  been 
greatly  weakened  during  the  continuance  of  the 
schism,  there  .seemed  to  be  a  natural  reason  why 
Elkton  should  be  joined  to  it;  and  Presbytery,  con- 
sequently, under  the  request  of  these  congregations, 
united  them,  and  they  became  one  charge.  At  the 
same  time,  Presbytery  ordered  that  there  be  a  meet- 
ing-house built  for  the  united  congregations,  two 
miles  nearer  Elkton  than  where  the  Pencader  Church 
then  stood.  This  was  seemingly  disregarded,  and 
the  people  who  worshiped  at  Elkton,  having  no 
pastor  here,  went  to  Pencader  and  Head  of  Chris- 
tiana, where  the  most  of  them  had  doubtless  originally 
attended,  and  the  building  at  Elkton  was  left  unused, 
and  was  neglected  for  the  .space  of  three  years,  when, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  original  grant,  the 
acre  of  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  town  reverted  to 
the  former  owners;  and  thus  was  lost  to  our  Presby- 
terian element  a  valuable  portion  of  town  jiroperty." 

Thus  closes  the  first  chapter  of  Presljyterian  hi.story 
in  this  town.  A  wide  gap  ensues  — 1741-1833. 
Think  what  an  amount  of  American  history  this  in- 
tervening period  covers.  Three  generations  came 
and  went;  the  American  Revolution  took  its  place  in 
history  as  one  of  the  great  epoch-making  events  in 
the  progress  of  mankind;  a  nation  was  born;  that 
nation  made  large  and  rapid  strides,  till  it  stood  in 
tlie  van  of  nations;  and  yet  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Elkton  has  only  a  few  meagre  notes  of  its  exist- 
ence. "After  the  erection  of  the  Court  House  in 
1791,"  we  are  told,  "it  was  occasionally  used  for 
public  worship.  There  was  no  chiuch  edifice  here 
until  the  erection  of  the  Methodist  Church,  after  the 
war  of  1812." 

Elkton  Church,  then,  is  a  resurrection  from  the 
grave  of  an  earlier  organization.  But  as  such  it  is  an 
illustration  and  a  proof  of  the  vitality  which  char- 
acterizes true  Presbyterianism. 

At  their  meeting  in  Wilmington,  in  April,  1831, 
the  Presbytery  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Barr,  Grier,  Jolin  M.  Dickey,  ministers,  and 
Willard  Hall  and  Matthew  Kcan,  elders,  to  devise 
and  report  measures  tor  the  more  effectual  revival  of 
religion  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery;  and  at 
the  same  meeting  the  report  of  this  committee  was 
adopted,  recommending  that  "four  dai/s'  iiicclinffs" 
be  held  by  ministers  who  were  designated  for  the 
purpose,  in  all  the  churches;  and  also  that  a  day  of 
humiliation  and  prayer  be  observed  in  each  con- 
gregation prior  to  the  meeting. 

This  plan,  thus  adopted,  was  vigorou.sly  and  faith- 
fully carried  out  by  nearly  all  the  ministers  and 
churches  in  the  Presb^-tery.     A  great  and  powerful 
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revival  in  all  the  eburclies  was  the  result.  The  neigh- 
boring churches  of  Pencailer  and  Head  of  Christiana 
partook  of  the  rich  blessing.  In  1832  "a  four  days' 
uncling"  was  held  in  Elkton,  under  the  direction  of 
Kev.  Dr.  Magraw,  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  and  other  min- 
isters of  the  Presbytery.  The  services  were  held  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  kindly  offered  by 
the  rector  and  vestrj'  lor  the  purpose.  The  result  of 
these  services  was  that  a  number  were  converted,  and 
much  religious  interest  awakened  in  the  town  and 
neighborhood.  In  order  to  gather  these  fruits,  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  steps  must  be  taken  to 
unite  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Chuich  re- 
siding in  Elkton  into  an  organized  body,  and  appli- 
cation was  accordingly  made  to  Pres))ytery.  The 
following  entry  is  found  among  the  minutes  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  at  their  meeting  held  in 
St.  George's  Church,  April  2d,  1833:—  . 

' '  An  application  was  made  by  several  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  residing  in  Elkton,  Md., 
and  vicinity,  praying  to  be  organized  as  a  church,  and 
also  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  that  place. 

"Resolved,  That  their  reciuest  be  granted.  Dr. 
Magraw,  Messrs.  Russell,  Graham  and  Stevens  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  organize  said  church  and 
administer  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  to  meet  for  this  pur- 
pose on  Friday,  the  3d  day  of  May." 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Castle,  at  St.  George's  Church,  on  the  2d  day 
of  April,  as  just  stated.  Dr.  Magraw,  Messrs.  Robert 
Graham  and  William  A.  Stevens  met  in  the  Court 
House,  in  Elkton,  Jlay  3d,  1833,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  Presbyterian  church ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  members  of  the  Session  of  Pencader  Church 
met  for  the  purpose  of  granting  certificates  to  such 
members  of  Pencader  Church  as  should  desire  to 
join  the  church  then  to  be  organized  in  Elkton.  The 
following  persons  then  made  application  and  pre- 
sented their  certificates,  which  were  accepted  by  the 
committee,  to  wit:  Andrew  Mclntire,  James  L.  Miles, 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Henderson,  !Mrs.  Harriet  Miles,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Holliugs worth,  Mrs.  Maria  Eudulph,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Scott,  Mrs.  Anna  Smith,  Mrs.  Ann  Mahan, 
Miss  Sophia  McCullough,  Miss  Abby  Moore,  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Scott,  Miss  Slaria  Jane  Scott,  Miss  Ann 
Mitchell,  Miss  Jane  E.  Jlitchell,  Miss  Mary  Alicia 
Mitchell  (now  Mrs.  John  Stump),  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hays,  being  seventeen  members  admitted  on  certifi- 
cate. John  0.  Groome,  Frisby  Henderson  and  Ed- 
ward Wilson  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  constitution  lor  the  government  of  the  church.  On 
Saturday,  May  4th,  Frisby  Henderson  and  Andrew 
Mclntire,  being  elected  ruling  elders,  were  ordained 
to  this  office,  and  thus  the  church  was  organized. 

The  seven  pastorates  of  this  church  have  all  been 
filled  by  worthy  men.  To  name  them  is  to  commend 
them:  Rev.  Hugh  Hamill,  Rev.  James  Mclntire,  Rev. 
Horatio  S.   Howell,  Kev.  John  W.  Mears,  Kev.  John 


McKim  Duncan,  Rev.  Henry  IMatthews  and  Kev. 
W.  W.  Heberton. 

Elliott,  Jared  Leigh,  D.  D.,  son  of  Richard  and 
Anne  Agnes  (Gregory)  Elliott,  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  June  24th,  1807.  Po.sse.ssed  of  an  adven- 
turous disposition,  most  of  his  boyhood  and  early 
youth  were  spent  in  roving  far  and  wide  upon  the 
sea.  Was  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  .ler.scj', 
1831;  spent  two  years,  1831-33,  at  Aul)urn  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  N.  Y. ;  then  one  year,  1833-34,  in 
Princeton  Seminary;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  April  13th,  1834;  and  was  ordained  an 
evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  Octo- 
ber 26th,  1835.  His  successive  fields  of  labor  were: 
as  stated  supply  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y,  1834-35;  a.s 
stated  supply  of  The  Slariner's  Church,  Philadelphia, 
1835-3fi;  as  stated  supply  of  the  First  and  Second 
churches  of  Washington  .City,  and  of  the  Church  at 
Frederick  City,  Md.,  1836-39;  as  Chaplain  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  1838-42;  Agent  of  the  American  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society  in  1843;  Chaplain  in  U.  S. 
Army,  1844-49;  Acting  Master  in  the  IT.  S.  Navy, 
1849-61;  Chaplain  U.  S.  Army,  1861-81.  As  a  chap- 
lain in  the  Navy,  he  made  many  long  sea  voyages, 
and  was  attached  to  the  South  Arctic  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition in  1840.  Dr.  Elliott  died  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  16th,  1881,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  generous 
impulses,  a  faithful  Iriepd,  and  a  devoted  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Estes,  B.  M.,  was  born  October  10th,  1832,  in 
Haywood  county,  Tennessee.  Removed  to  Memphis 
in  1854;  joined  the  Second  Church,  Memphis,  in 
1857  or  1858;  was  ordained  and  installed  a  ruling 
elder  in  that  church  in  1859,  and  served  as  such  until 
1875,  when  he  joined  the  Union  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Memphis.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  elected 
and  installed  au  elder  in  that  church.  Subsequently, 
anew  church  was  erected  by  the  congregation,  at  the 
coruer  of  Beal  and  Lauderdale  streets,  and  the  name 
of  the  church  changed  to  the  "Lauderdale  Street 
Presbyterian  Church."  He  is  still  a  ruling  elder  in 
this  church,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committe  of  Education  since  its  removal  to  Memphis 
in  1874.  Sir.  Estes  is  an  exemplary  Christian,  and 
discharges  the  duties  to  which  the  Church  has  callctl 
him  with  great  fidelity. 

Evangelist,  one  who  publishes  glad  tidings,  a 
messenger  or  preacher  of  good  news.  The  per-sons 
denoted  evangelists  were  next  in  order  to  the  apostles, 
and  were  scut  by  them,  not  to  settle  in  any  particu- 
lar place,  but  to  travel  among  the  infant  churches, 
and  ordain  ordinary  officer,?,  and  finish  what  the 
apostles  had  begun.  Of  this  kind  were  Philip,  the 
deacon,  Mark,  Silas,  etc.  (Acts  xxi,  8).  The  office 
of  a  modern  missionary,  in  some  respects,  answers  to 
that  of  a  primitive  evangelist.  The  title  is  more 
particularly  given  to  the  four  inspired  writers  of  our 
Saviour's  life. 
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Evans,  Rev.  Daniel  H.,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
John  D.  and  Jane  (Courtney)  Evans,  and  was  born 
in  Ripley,  O.,  April  16th,  1838.  He  was  giiiduated 
at  Sliami  University,  in  1859;  began  his  theological 
studies  in  the  "Western  Theological  Seminary  the  Fall 
of  the  same  year,  and  finished  at  Andover,  in  1862. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Pitts- 
burg (N.  S.),  in  1861,  and  on  the  16th  of  Ai)rU,  1863, 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Monroe.  He  was  stated  supply  in  the  churches  of 
Blissticld  and  Palmyra,  in  Michigan;  then  pastor  at 
Grand  Haven;  after  that  supply  at  Minersville,  Pa., 
and,  Jlay  .'ifh,  1870,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Youngstown,  O. ;  and  this 
relation  is  in  happy  continuance  at  date. 

Mr.  Evans,  the  sixth  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  is 
a  worthy  successor  to  such  faithful  ministers  as  Wil- 
liam Wick  and  Chas.  A.  Boardraan.  Called  to  its 
pastorate  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  critical  i)oint  in  its 
history,  by  the  exercise  of  a  wise  tact,  and  above  all 
by  his  evident  "determination  to  know  nothing 
among  his  people  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  cruci- 
fied," every  trace  of  disagreement  soon  vanished.  As 
a  preacher,  he  is  acceptable  to  the  people.  His  .ser- 
mons, though  carefully  prepared,  are  delivered  with- 
out notes.  His  delivery  is  quiet,  though  impressive; 
always  earnest,  he  is  at  times  eloquent.  His  thought 
is  clear  and  Scriptural,  and  made  forcible  by  a  per- 
suasive dignity  of  manner.  In  extemporaneous  effort 
he  is  especially  felicitous,  never  otfending  critical 
ta.ste.  As  a  pastor,  he  is  faithful  and  wise,  possess- 
ing, in  large  degree.  Christian  common  sense. 

Fourteen  years  of  con.seientious  and  successful  labor 
have  endeared  him  to  his  people,  and  given  him  a 
secure  place  in  the  affections  of  the  community  at 
large. 

Evins,  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  wa.s  born  July 
IHth,  IHiio,  in  Spartiuiburg  District,  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  He  is  the  third  son  of  Samuel  N. 
and  Elizabeth  C.  Evins ;  a  grandson  of  Alexander 
Evins,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  of 
(leneral  Thomas  Jloore,  a  soldier  of  said  war,  a  Brig- 
adier-General of  the  War  of  1812,  and  a  member  of 
Congress  from  South  Carolina.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  bosom  of  Nazareth  (Presbyterian)  Church,  in 
the  District  and  State  aforesaid,  in  which  his  father 
was,  for  many  years,  a  ruling  elder.  He  was  educated 
at  the  South  Carolina  College,  and  graduated  while 
the  distinguished  logician  and  theologian,  Uev.  James 
H.  Thornwell,  was  President  of  that  Institution.  He 
connected  himself  with  Nazareth  Church,  under  the 
preaching  of  the  celebrated  revivalist.  Rev.  Daniel 
Baker,  1).  D.  He  became  a  lawyer  and  settled  in  the 
town  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  where  he  still  resides. 
He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Spar- 
tanlinrg. 

Against  his  earnest  jirotest.  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Fourth  District,  in  which 


he  resides,  in  1876,  and  is  now  serving  his  fourth 
term  in  that  body.  As  a  member  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Evins  has,  by  his  ability  and  Christian  character,  won 
the  re.spect  and  esteem  of  all  his  associates,  and  few 
constituencies  hiive  ever  given  their  Representative 
higher  proofs  of  their  trust  and  confidence. 

Ewing,  John,  D.  D.,  son  of  James  and  Rebecca 
(Robb)  Ewing,  was  born  at  the  old  family  homestead, 
at  Fort  Pitt  Station,  Allegheny  county.  Pa.,  and 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  Dunlap's  Creek 
Academy,  Faj'ette  county,  Pa.  In  June,  1854,  he 
entered  Jefferson  College,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1858.  In  Se]>tembcr  of  the  same  year  he  en- 
tered the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  April,  1861.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg,  December  25th,  1860, 
and  was  ordained,  as  an  evangelist,  by  the  same  Pres- 
bytery, January  1st,  1862.  In  Augu-st,  1861,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Fairview,  Washington  county. 
Pa.,  extended  to  him  a  call,  which  he  declined.  He 
supplied  this  church  from  August,  1861,  till  April, 
1863,  during  which  time  the  memljership  was  greatly 
increased.  AVhile  supplying  the  Fairview  Church  he 
received  a  call  to  the  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  and  was  inst;illed  p;istor  of  that  church. 
May  6th,  1863.  After  a  pleasant  and  successful  pas- 
torate of  six  years,  the  relation  was  dissolved,  that 
he  might  accept  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Clinton,  N.  J.  On  October  26th,  1869,  he  was  in- 
stixlled  pastor  at  Clinton,  where  he  labored,  with  great 
success,  for  fourteen  years;  then  tlie  pastoral  relation 
was  dissolved,  that  he  might  accejit  a  call  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Plymouth,  Pa.,  over  which 
he  was  installed,  November  7th,  1883. 

While  a  student  in  college,  and  in  the  theological 
seminary,  he  was  noted  for  faithful  application  to  his 
studies.  In  1873  he  was  appointed,  by  the  General 
Assembl}-,  to  represent  the  Church  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  met  in 
Edinburgh,  in  May,  1874.  His  address  before  that 
body  called  forth  the  most  favorable  comments  from 
the  press  of  Edinburgh.  He  has  traveled  extensively 
through  Europe.  In  June,  1882,  the  College  of  New 
Windsor,  Md.,  conferred  on  him  the  degi'ee  of  D.  D. 
Dr.  Ewing  is  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry.  He  possesses  rare  executive  ability,  is  a 
diligent  student,  a  f\iithful  pastor  and  an  able  preacher. 

Exceptional  Position  of  the  Bible  in  the 
World.  The  following  fut-ln,  says  Henry  Sngcrs, 
which  show  the  peculiar  position  the  Bible  occupies 
among  books,  and  the  paramount  influence  it  has 
exerted,  cannot  be  disjjuted. 

1.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  wonderfully  independent 
of  race  has  been  the  welcome  given  to  tl-.is  book.  It 
has  been  spontaneously  received  (by  spontaneously,  I 
mean  as  the  fruit  of  persuasion  only,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  political  influence  or  military  \'iolence) 
by  nu'U  of  far  more  various  races  and  nations  th.an  any 
other  religious  books  ever  have  been.     I  have  already 
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conceded  tliat,  uuhiippily  for  tlie  Bible,  those  who 
liave  misunderstood  it,  and  therefore  wronged  it, 
hiivo  not  always  refrained  from  tlie  aljove  methods 
(though  prohibited  by  itself)  of  extending  its  influ- 
ence. But  still,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  the 
religion  it  teaches  and  the  book  which  embodies  it 
made  their  way,  without  such  questionable  allies, 
into  almost  every  partof  the  "  Orbis  Romanus;  "  and 
since  that  time,  with  similar  independence  of  all 
such  aid,  has  made  similar  impressions  on  various 
heathen  communities  in  all  (juarters  of  the  world, 
from  Greenland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from' 
Otaheite  to  JIadagascar. 

Now,  history  shows  us  that  the  progress  of  a 
religion,  apart  from  the  fanaticism  or  ambition  which 
leadsmen  to  fight  for  its  diffusion,  is  almost  uniformly 
circumscribed  by  race  and  nationality;  and  how  im- 
passable the  barrier  which  these — fortified  by  old 
superstitions  and  the  customs  which  they  consecrate 
— oppose  to  it.  It  is  almost  impossible,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  get  people  to  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  an 
alien  religion,  except  as  a  subject  of  curiousor  learned 
investigation;  and  we  should  be  as  much  astonished 
at  any  European  becoming  a  worshiper  of  Brahma  by 
poring  over  the  Hindoo  mythology,  as  at  a  student 
of  Homer  becoming  a  devotee  of  Jupiter. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  the  Bible  has  had  so  little 
difficulty  in  transcending  the  bounds  of  race  and 
nationalit}'?  By  what  gift  has  it  lieen  capable  of 
breaking  through  the  barriers  which,  in  general, 
.so  obstinately  enclose  each  variety  of  religious  belief? 
An  objector  may,  perhaps,  say  it  was  not  so  with  the 
Hebrew  iScriptures — the  greater  half  of  the  volume. 
Why,  no;  but  that  rather  increases  the  wonder.  The 
addition  of  the  lesser  half  altered  the  complexion  and 
the  projierties  of  the  whole.  That  is  so  buoyant, 
that  it  bears  up  itself  and  the  mass  which  is  attached 
to  it,  and  which  had  been  almost  as  little  known  to 
the  world  in  general  as  the  contents  of  other  sacred 
books  usually  are.  Those  who  received  the  Old 
Testament,  and  accounted  it  to  be  the  inspiration 
of  the  Most  High,  yet  followed  the  law  of  other  re- 
ligionists, or  nearly  so,  and,  for  the  most  part,  kept 
their  oracles  to  themselves.  The  rest  of  the  world 
followed  their  own  law,  in  caring  nothing  about  alien 
oracles  at  all.  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  a 
previous  lecture,  that  the  Jews,  though  not  required 
to  reject  proselytes — far  from  it — yet  in  general  did 
little  to  make  them;  they  seem  to  have  been  only 
too  well  plea.sed  to  think  themselves  the  exclusive 
possessors  of  a  di\'ine  revelation,  and  to  hug  them- 
selves on  that  superiority.  If  they  received  prose- 
lytes from  among  the  heathen,  it  was  with  no  very 
genial  welcome;  they  acquiesced  in  their  occupying 
an  inferior  place.iu  the  "  Court  of  the  Gentiles,"  but 
would  have  vehemently  protested  against  the  "mid- 
dle wall  of  partition, "  which  .shut  them  off  from  the 
more  sacred  enclosure  being  broken  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  (ientiU's  recoiled  as  strongly  from 


the  Jews,  as  the  Jews  from  them.  Both  mutually 
repelled,  instead  of  attracting,  one  another. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  a  little  wonderful  that  the 
Bible,  though  with  its  larger  half,  in  this  .sense,  a 
dead  weight  upon  it,  and  as  little  likel}'  to  pass,  by 
sjiontaneous  reception,  from  race  to  race  and  from 
people  to  people,  as  any  other  collection  of  so-called 
sacred  books,  has  found  it  comparathvli/  easy  to  break 
through  the  barriers,  and,  a,s  the  ages  have  rolled  on, 
to  migrate,  without  violence,  into  new  regions,  and 
find  a  home  among  tribes  separated  by  every  con- 
ceivable difference  of  climate,  government,  customs, 
culture  and  religion,  from  those  which  had  previously 
accepted  it;  among  the  various  nationalities  which 
acknowledged  the  IJoman  sway,  and  among  various 
modern  nationalities  which  succeeded  it;  among  the 
conquering  Goths  and  other  barbarians  of  the  early 
centuries,  and  in  the  South  Seas,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Madagascar,  in  our  own  time. 

Will  it  be  said  that  it  is  because  this  book,  alone 
among  sacred  books,  teaches  a  religion  which  is  wortliy 
of  universal  reception,  enjoins  its  universal  diffusion, 
and  is  alone  capable  of  forming  a  succession  of  men 
heroically  bent  on  makiiig  it  universal?  Doubtless,  if 
this  be  granted,  the  mystery  is  solved.  This  con- 
cedes the  special  characteristics  of  the  book  for  which 
I  am  contending.  It  is  indeed  unlike  all  other  .sacred 
books,  if  so  much  can  be  said  for  it  ! 

It  is  true,  however,  that  this  .strange  volume  has 
the  power,  wheresoever  it  got  it,  of  prompting  men  to 
proclaim  and  to  propagate  its  contents.  Whether  we 
look  at  the  ancient  or  the  modern  converts  to  it,  they 
are  .som'ehow  instantly  bent  on  proselytism. 

2.  Among  other  singularities  of  this  book,  if  it 
be  a  mere  production  of  human  genius,  like  any 
other  book  or  collection  of  books  of  the  same  size, 
may  be  mentioned  the  jirodigious  literafiire  which 
it  has  evoked.  Either  it  miist  have  claims  to  at- 
tention altogether  transcendent  to  those  of  any  other, 
even  the  greatest  compositious  of  human  genius, 
in  order  to  account  for  men's  ceaseless  activity  in 
translating,  illustrating,  explaining,  interpreting, 
propagating,  impugning  and  defending  it ;  or  we 
must  conclude  that,  on  this  one  subject,  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  mankind  has  virtually  gone  mad ; 
or,  rather,  that  each  successive  portion  of  the  race, 
each  new  community  or  nation,  that  comes  under  the 
fascination  of  this  book,  is  smitten  ■with  this  same  in- 
curable bil)liomania,  and  proceeds  to  do  in  behalf  of  it, 
or  affainst  it,  what  it  would  never  dream  of  doing  for 
or  against  any  other  books  in  the  world,  sacred  or 
profane  !  This  mysterious  book  (the  whole  or  parts  of 
it)  speaks  no  less  than  two  hundred  languages,  and  is 
daily  learning  to  speak  more;  that  is,  probably  speaks 
as  many  as  any  ten  of  the  very  chiefest  classics  of 
human  genius,  however  widely  translated,  put  to- 
gether; more  than  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Goethe,  AValter  Scott,  put  together;  far  more 
than  the  Vedas  and  Koran,  put  together.   In  number- 
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less  cases,  again,  it  has  allured  men  to  do  what,  so  far 
as  wf  know,  was  never  done  on  behalf  of  any  other 
book,  howsoever  counted  "sacred,"  before.  It  has 
induced  them,  not  only  to  encounter  every  form  of 
peril  and  the  most  enormous  self-sacrifices,  to  get 
the  mere  chance  of  proclaiming  the  substance  of  its 
contents,  but  to  undergo  the  most  gigantic  labors,  in 
order  to  translate  it  into  barbarous  and  uncouth 
languages.  Nay,  more ;  in  a  score  of  cases  it  has 
impelled  them  to  submit  to  the  more  arduous  pre- 
liminary drudgery  of  giviug  a  notation  and  vi.sible 
shape  to  languages  which  were  previously  but  a 
"  wandering  voice,"  and  nothing  else.  This  book 
it  is  that  first  conferred  on  many  a  barbarous  nation 
the  wondrous  art  of  condensing  the  volatile  vapor 
of  human  thought  into  a  visible  form,  taught 
them  the  first  elements  of  those  arts  which  are  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  progress  and  civilization, 
and  opened  to  them  the  road  which  leads  on  to  all 
the  triumphs  of  human  intellect  and  national  great- 
ness. Many  such  nations — perhaps  hereafter  to  be 
graced  by  a  muster-roll  of  names  as  illustrious,  and 
achievements  as  great  as  adorn  the  history  of  our  own 
country — may  say,  as  i>he  in  great  part  must  say  also: 
"  These  things  we  owe  to  some  obscure  missionaries, 
who,  like  the  birds  that  carry  the  seeds  of  forests  to 
desert  islands,  brought  us  the  germs  of  all  these 
blessings  in  giving  us  the  Bible.  They  first  made 
language  visible  to  us;  they  analyzed  the  sounds  which 
it  represents,  expressed  them  in  an  alphabet,  reduced 
them  to  grammatical  forms,  compiled  a  lexicon  for  us, 
opened  to  us  the  intellectual  treasures  of  all  litera- 
ture and  science,  and  made  it  possible  to  have  a  liter- 
ature and  science  of  our  own." 

AEeantime,  its  translators  wrought,  not  for  the  sake 
of  these  vast  collateral  and  adventitious  benefits 
(however  much  they  may  have  rejoiced  in  them), 
but  simply  for  the  book's  sake,  itself;  and  would  have 
done  the  work,  all  the  same,  if  they  had  been  sure 
that  no  literature  but  that  one  book  would  ever  be 
known  to  the  people  for  whom  it  was  translated.  Such 
is  the  strange  enthusiasm  it  is  capable  of  inspiring! 

Similarly,  this  book  has  probably  doue  more  t«  fix 
and  preserve  the  languages  into  which  it  has  been 
translated,  to  retard  the  progress  of  change  and  cor- 
ruption, than  any  other  single  cause  whatever.  This 
has  been  conspicuously  a  result  of  our  own  English 
version. 

And  it  is  only  just  to  remember  that  many  lan- 
guages, which  already  had  a  written  character,  indeed, 
but  were  still  so  incrusted  with  barbarism  as  to  make 
them  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  literature, 
have  been  largely  indebted  to  the  toil  of  those  who 
sought  to  transfuse  the  contents  of  this  book  into 
these  uncouth  vehicles  for  it.  This  has  often  done 
more  to  purify  and  polish  them,  to  mould  them  into 
forms  which  science  and  poetry  could  deign  to  use, 
than  any  other  single  cause.  This  was  to  a  good 
extent  the  case  with  the  early  translations  into  our 


own  language  and  the  German.  The  "  Kornige 
Sprache  "  of  Luther's  translation,  as  a  German  critic 
calls  it,  played  no  mean  part  in  the  development  of 
that  language. 

The  passion  for  translating  the  Bible  into  other 
tongues  has  been  intense  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  and  may  probably  be  said 
to  have  created  the  taste  for  translation  in  general. 
The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  little  that  Wiis  worthy 
of  the  name.  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  indeed,  speak 
of  the  signal  benefits  the  rhetorical  student  and 
youthful  orator  may  derive  from  frequent  translation 
of  fine  passages  from  the  Greek  into  their  own 
tongue,  just  as  Lord  Chatham  commends  the  same 
exercise  to  his  son,  William  Pitt.  But  the  practice 
of  systematically  endeavoring  to  import  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  literature  into  the  Latin,  oi  vice  versa, 
seems  not  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  ancient  world. 

Nor  in  days  when  printing  was  unknown,  and 
there  was  such  infinite  toil  and  cost  in  making  even 
original  manuscripts  jjublic,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
this  .sort  of  literary  labor  was  generally  declined. 
But  no  such  difficulties  depressed  the  energies  of  men 
where  the  Bible  was  concerned.  By  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  there  were  no  less  than 
three  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Septuagint — those  of  Aquila,  Theodotion 
and  Symmachus.  Still  earlier,  the  Peshito-Syriac 
version,  including  Old  and  New  Testaments,  was 
completed.  About  the  same  time  it  appeared  in 
Latin  (the  old  Italic).  It  was  tran.slated  again  into 
that  language  by  Jerome.  By  the  eud  of  the  fourth 
century  the  Scriptures  were  translated  in  whole  or 
in  part — but  certainly  nearly  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament — into  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Armenian,  Ethio- 
pic  and  Gothic.  Nor  were  the  darker  ages  without 
their  like  triumphs.  In  the  sixth  century  it  was 
translated  into  Georgian ;  in  the  ninth  into  Sclavonic; 
and  various  translations  of  the  gospels  and  other  parts 
of  Scripture  into  Anglo-Saxon  and  several  other  Teu- 
tonic lauguages,  were  executed  at  intermediate  dates. 
If  it  be  said  that  reverence  for  a  supposed  "  sacred" 
book  will  account  lor  all  this,  we  must  reply — first, 
reverence  for  other  supposed  ".sacred"  books  has 
never  produced  anything  like  it;  and  secondly,  that 
if,  in  this  case,  reverence  was  so  exceptionally  power- 
ful, what  inspired  it  ? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  in  the  world  to 
look  at — few,  perhaps,  except  Professor  Max  Muller, 
and  two  or  three  other  accomplished  linguists  like 
him,  can  read  more  than  a  few  pages  of  it — is  the 
hand.some  quarto  volume  entitled  "The  Bible  of 
every  Land,"  in  which  beautifully  printed  tji^o- 
graphical  specimens  are  given  of  the  multitudinous 
versions  of  the  Bible  in  all  their  variety  of  alphabetic 
characters.  It  is  impossible  to  inspect  it  without 
feeling  what  stupendous  (and  if  the  Bible  be  not 
more  to  the  world  than  the  Koran  or  the  Vedas, 
Homer  or  Plato),  what  utterly  disproportionate  and 
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wasteful  toil  man  has  foolishly  expended  on  this  one 
volume  ! 

How  mueh  more  must  we  feel  this  in  contemplating 
the  enormous  masses  of  literature  to  which  it  has  given 
birth  !  This  one  book,  not  more  than  the  three-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  extant  Greek  and  Koman  literature, 
has  probably  attracted  to  it  and  concentrated  upon 
it  more  thought,  and  probably  produced  more  works, 
explanatory,  illustrative,  apologetic — upon  its  text, 
its  exegesis,  its  doctrines,  its  history,  its  geography, 
ethnology,  chronology  and  evidences,  than  all  the 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  put  together.  There  is 
scarcely  a  tractate  in  it,  however  short,  that  has  not 
had  more  pains  expended  upon  it  than  many  even  of 
the  more  voluminous  ancient  writers.  In  walking 
through  any  great  library,  in  inspecting  any  large 
catalogue  (as  that  of  the  British  Maseum  or  the 
Bodleian),  one  is  astonished  at  the  immense  bulk  of 
literature  which,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  owes 
its  origin  to  this  one  book.  It  is  surprising  to  .see 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  huge  London  Catalogue 
is  made  up  of  books  which,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
one,  would  never  have  had  an  existence! 

And  now,  endeavoring  for  a  moment  to  place  my- 
self in  the  point  of  \-iew  of  those  who  regard  this  book 
as  a  simple  collection  of  tractates,  written  by  a  number 
of  obscure  men,  of  no  greater  actual  endowments  than 
those  possessed  by  many  others  (often  their  equals, 
sometimes  their  superiors),  and  all  of  them,  with 
perhaps  one  exception  (I  refer  to  Luke;  but  even 
that  is  doubtful),  belonging  to  one  of  the  most 
despised  of  human  communities,  I  am  lost  in  amaze- 
ment at  that  insanity  ( I  can  call  it,  on  that  hypothesis, 
by  no  other  name)  which  has  kept  the  most  diverse 
nations,  but  alwaj's  those  in  the  very  van  of  all  science, 
learning  and  civilization,  thus  everlastingly  poring 
over  this  book;  illustrating,  interpreting,  attacking, 
defending  it;  thinking  no  pains  too  great  to  be  he- 
stowed  even  on  its  least  signiticant  parts,  and  deeming 
it  of  more  importance  to  prosecute  this  task  than  to 
give  themselves  to  the  like  labors  on  the  very  clief- 
d^ceun-cs  of  human  genius. 

The  "  Propaganda  "  fortius  book  is  a  phenomenon 
we  should  in  vain  seek  in  the  c:use  of  any  other  books, 
sacred  or  profane.  The  Bible  Society,  for  example, 
maybe  a  fanaticiil  organization;  but  fanaticism  never 
evoked  anything  like  it  in  behalf  of  any  other  book, 
however  revered  as  presumed  to  he  inspired,  or 
admired  as  pre-eminently  instinct  with  human  genius. 
I  observe  that  during  the  year  18~-2-73  no  less  than 
2,.5M,936  copies  of  the  whole  Bible,  or  large  portions 
of  it,  were  issued  by  the  Society,  Now,  the  "  Pub- 
lishers' Circular"  tells  us  that  hist  year  (1872)  4814 
works  of  all  kinds,  including  jjamphlets  (not  sermons) 
and  reprints,  were  published  in  London;  and  if  we 
suppose  each  impression  to  average  1000  copies 
(rather  a  liberal  allowance,  and  perhaps  only  too  flat- 
tering to  most  authors'),  then  the  copies  of  this  one 
old  hook  i.ssued  in  Loudon  exceeded  the  half  of  all 


the  copies  of  the  new  and  old  books  of  the  year  put 
together! 

A  library  made  up  of  all  the  books  which  ha\e 
been  written  solely  in  defence  of  the  Bible  would  be 
an  imposing  spectiicle.  About' a  century  and  a  half 
ago  the  great  Fabricius  gave  a  Cataloi/iie  liaison ne  of 
all  the  books  that  had  been,  directly  or  indirectly, 
evoked  by  Christianity  down  to  his  time.  Though 
not  exhaustive  (some  pages,  however,  are  occupied 
with  other  subjects)  it  forms  a  quarto  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  pages.  I  apprehend  that,  by  this 
time,  a  similar  work  would  extend  to  at  least  three 
times  the  bulk. 

Equally  striking,  in  some  respects,  would  be  the 
spectiicle  of  all  those  works  which  have  been  written, 
more  or  less,  ai/dinst  the  book;  in  general  confutation 
of  its  claims,  or  against  some  of  its  principal  tacts  and 
e\'idences.  The  volumes  thus  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  men's  eccentric  love  and  veneration 
for  it  (eccentric  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  merely  human 
origin),  showing  either  that  it  is  substantially  iucreil- 
ible,  or,  like  other  books,  a  mixture  of  wisdom  and 
folly,  would  form  a  library  of  no  inconsiderable  bulk. 
If  collected  from  the  earliest  times  (beginning  with 
the  fragments  of  Celsusand  Porphyry)  to  the  present 
day,  they  would  occupy  far  more  than  a  thousand 
times  the  space  of  the  one  volume  against  which  they 
are  directed;  and  would  certainly  be  much  more 
numerous  than  all  the  works  that  all  other  ' '  sacred ' ' 
books  ever  had  the  honor  of  provoking  either  fur  or 
ai/aiiist  them. 

If  all  these  books  were  placed  in  one  library,  and 
this  single  one  set  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
a  stranger  were  told  that  this  book,  affirmed  to  be, 
for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  a  number  of  unlearned 
and  obscure  men  belonging  to  a  despised  nation  called 
the  Jews,  had  drawn  upon  itself,  for  its  exposure, 
confutation  and  destruction,  this  multitude  of 
volumes,  I  imagine  he  would  be  inclined  to  say  : 
"Then,  I  presume  this  little  book  was  annihilated 
long  ago;  though  how  it  could  be  nceilful  to  write  a 
thousandth  jiart  so  much,  for  any  such  purpose,  1 
cannot  comprehend.  For  if  the  book  be  what  these 
authors  say,  surely  it  should  not  be  very  difficult  to 
shov  it  to  be  so;  and  if  so,  what  wonderful  madne.ss 
to  wi-ite  all  these  volumes  !  "  How  surprised  would 
he  then  be  to  learn  that  they  were  felt  not  to  be 
enniKjli ;  that  .similar  works  were  being  multiplied 
every  day,  and  never  more  actively  than  at  the 
present  time;  and  still  to  no  purpose  in  disabusing 
mankind  of  this  same  phrensy  !  He  would  learn, 
indeed,  that  so  far  from  accompli,shiug  the  object,  the 
new  volumes  are  little  more  than  necessary  to  replace 
those  of  this  fruitful  yet  fruitless  literature  which 
are  continually  sinking  into  oblivion — a  fate  which 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  with  almost  equal  truth,  to 
await  the  new  works  \vTitten  in  its  defence.  A  large 
ma.ss  of  these,  too,  pass  every  age  out  of  sight,  or  are 
known  onlv  to  the  literarv  .student. 
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But  the  volume  itself  survives  both  friends  and 
t'oi-s.  "Without  being  able  to  speak  one  word  on  its 
own  behalf,  but  what  it  has  already  said;  without 
any  jjower  of  explanation  or  rejoinder,  in  deprecation 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  it,  or  to  assist  those  who 
defend  it;  it  passes  along  the  ages  in  majestic  silence. 
Impassive  amidst  all  tliis  tumnlt  of  controversy',  in 
wliich  it  takes  no  part,  it  might  be  likened  to  some 
great  ship  floating  down  a  mighty  river,  like  the 
A-mazou  or  Orinoco,  the  shores  of  whicli  are  inhabited 
by  various  savage  tribes.  From  every  little  creek  or 
inlet,  from  every  petty  port  or  bay,  sally  flotillas  of 
Ciinoes,  some  seemingly  friendly  and  some  seemingly 
hostile,  filled  with  warriors  iu  all  the  terrors  of  war 
paint,  and  their  artillery  of  bows  and  arrows.  They 
are  hostile  tribes,  and  soon  turning  their  weapons 
against  one  another,  assail  each  other,  with  great  fury 
and  mutual  loss.  Meantime,  the  noble  vessel  silently 
moves  on  through  the  sceue  of  confusion,  without 
deigning  to  alter  its  course  or  to  fire  a  shot ;  perliaps 
here  and  there  a  seaman  casts  a  compassionate  glance 
from  the  lofty  bulwarks,  and  wonders  at  the  hardi- 
hood of  those  who  come  to  assail  his  leviathan. 

In  spite,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  in  consequence  of 
these  attacks  (M.  Kenan's  "  Vie  de  Jesus"  in  parti- 
cular is  said  to  have  had  this'  effect  in  France),  the 
book  is  more  and  more  widely  diff'used,  every  year 
multiplies  its  copies,  and  every  year  speaks  some  new 
language. 

3.  It  may  be  said,  further,  that  tliere  is  no  other 
book,  and  I  think  I  might  say  no  other  ten  books, 
that  have  left  so  many  or  so  deep  traces  on  Imman 
literature;  none  that  are  so  often  cited  or  alluded  to; 
none  which  have  supplied  so  much  matter  for  apt 
illustration,  or  been  so  often  resorted  to  for  its  vivid 
imagery  and  energetic  diction.  It  has  lived  on  the 
page,  not  merely  of  great  di\  ines,  such  as  Barrow  or 
Jeremy  Taylor.  In  such  cases,  though  genius  might  be 
stimulated  by  the  literary  beauties  of  tlie  book, 
reverence  for  it  and  familiarity  with  it  might  be 
thought  to  account  for  so  freriucnt  and  spontaneous  a 
use  of  it.  But  the  remark  is  applicable  to  modern 
literature  generally,  on  which  the  traces  of  the  influ- 
ence of  this  book  are  incomparably  deeper  and  more 
legible  than  those  left  by  any  other  single  volume. 

None  but  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  in- 
specting the  best  portions  of  modern  literature,  with 
the  express  view  of  tracing  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
upon  it,  can  have  any  adequate  idea  of  tlie  extent  to 
which  it  has  moulded  thought  and  sentiment,  or 
given  strength  or  grace  to  expression.  Its  literary 
excellencies  in  general  have  insensibly  extorted  tlie 
homage  and  tinged  the  style  of  the  greatest  miusters 
of  eloquence  and  poetry,  with  little  reference  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  yielded  to  its  claims  on  their 
reverence,  and  in  many  cases  though  they  rejected 
those  claims  altogether.  Its  apophthegms,  its  ex- 
amples, its  historical  illustrations  of  human  life  and 
character,  its  moral  maxims,  it.s  lessons  of  conduct. 


its  vivid  and  intense  imagery,  come  spontaneously 
to  the  lips,  as  more  exactly  or  forcibly  expressing 
thought  and  feeling  than  anything  found  elsewhere. 

In  re-perusing,  lately,  some  of  the  greatest  ma.sters 
of  prose.  Bacon,  Milton,  Cowper,  Macaulay,  exjjressly 
with  a  view  to  this  subject,  I  have  been  surprised  to 
note  how  often,  when  struggling  to  give  emphasis  to 
their  thought,  or  to  intensify  a  feebler  expression  of 
it,  they  have  laid  hold,  nnconsciou.sly,  as  it  were,  of 
Scripture  phrase  or  metaphor. 

In  Bacon's  Essays,  in  his  "  Novum  Organum  "  and 
his  "  De  Augmentis,"  one  is  perpetually  struck  with 
the  felicity  with  which  passages  of  Scripture  are  intro- 
duced, and,  in  the  last  two  works,  where  one  would 
little  expect  them.  As  to  Shakespeare,  no  less  than 
three  works  have  been  expressly  written  to  trace  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  on  his  genius  and  writings. 
The  matchless  energy  of  Jlilton's  diction  in  many 
parts  of  his  prose  writings  is  in  no  .slight  degree  due 
to  tlie  use  he  has  made  of  Scripture.  In  that  lofty 
passage  in  the  '  'Animadversions  on  the  Remonstrant's 
Defence,"  conceived  in  the  very  .spirit  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry,  in  which,  pledging  himself  for  his  immortal 
poem,  he  says,  "And  he  that  now  for  haste  snatches 
up  a  plain  ungarnished  present  as  a  thank-oflering 
to  Thee,  may  then  perhaps  take  up  a  harp  and  sing 
Thee  an  elaborate  song  to  generations,"  in  that  mo.st 
splendid  pa.ssage,  some  phrase  or  clause  of  the  Scrip- 
ture adds  energy  to  almost  every  line.  It  is  a  won- 
derful mosaic  indeed,  but  a  mosaic  still. 

Carlyle's  book  on  the  Freiicli  Revolution,  even  were 
its  defects  as  a  history  all  that  the  most  unfriendly  critic 
would  make  them  out  to  be,  will  be  confessed  by  all  to 
be  one  of  the  most  graphic  in  our  own  or  any  other  lan- 
guage. Now,  itis  curious  to  see  howoften,  in  describing 
the  scenes  of  his  tremendous  ' '  Trilogy  of  Tragedies, ' ' 
fragments  of  Scripture  language  come  nnbidden  to 
his  pen,  as  the  best  and  most  forcilile  he  can  employ. 
In  re-ijerusing  the  work  recently,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  degree  in  which  phrases  are 
interwoven,  and  examples  and  illustrations  cited, 
from  the  Bible,  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
their  frequency.  In  truth,  however,  it  is  no  wonder; 
for  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  any  phraseology 
more  exactly  adapted  to  express  the  lurid  sublimity, 
or  point  the  terrible  moral,  of  the  scenes  he  describes, 
than  that  which  the  ' '  Law  and  the  Prophets ' '  often 
launch  against  communities  that  have  "sown  the 
wind,  and  shall  reap  the  whirlwind; "  that,  being 
incurably  corrujjt,  are  threatened  witli  being  "swept 
away  with  the  besom  of  destruction;  "  and  yet,  deaf 
to  warning  and  chastisement,  persist  in  "  trea.suring 
up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath."  There  is  no 
book  iu  the  world  in  which  the  ineW table  doom 
which  waits  on  guilt,  let  its  seeming  security  be  what 
it  may,  is  so  vividly  set  forth  as  in  the  Bible;  none 
that  so  energetically  proclaims  that  "thrones  are 
established  only  iu  righteousness,"  and  that  nothing 
el.se  can  permanently  "e.xalt  a  nation."' 
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"There  never  was,"  says  Carl  vie,  somewliere,  or 
to  this  eft'ect,  for  I  quote  from  memory,  ''any  book 
like  the  Bible,  and  there  never  will  be  sueh  another. " 
' '  Keiul  to  me, ' '  said  the  dying  Seott  to  his  son-in-law. 
"What  book  shall  I  read  to  you?"  said  Lockhart. 
"  Can  you  ask  me ? "  was  the  reply.  "There  is  but 
one ;  "  and  bade  him  read  a  chapter  in  the  gospel  of 
John.  "This  collection  of  books,"  says  Theodore 
Parker,  in  a  passage  of  great  eloquence,  "has  taken 
such  hold  of  the  world  as  no  other.  The  literature 
of  Greece,  which  goes  np  like  incense  from  that  land 
of  temples  and  heroic  deeds,  has  not  half  the  influ- 
ence of  this  book  from  a  nation  despised  alike  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times.  ...  It  goes 
ecjually  to  the  cottage  of  the  plain  man  and  the  palace 
of  the  king.  It  Is  woven  into  the  literature  of  the 
scholar,  and  colors  the  talk  of  the  streets.  It  enters 
men's  closets,  mingles  in  all  the  grief  and  cheerful- 
ness of  life.  The  Bible  attends  men  in  sickness, 
when  the  fever  of  the  world  is  on  them.  ...  It 
is  the  better  part  of  our  sermons;  it  lifts  man  above 
himself.  Our  best  of  uttered  prayers  are  in  its 
storied  speech,  wherewith  our  fathers  and  the 
patriarchs  prayed.  The  timid  man,  about  to  wake 
from  his  dream  of  life,  looks  through  the  glass  of 
Scripture,  and  his  eye  grows  bright;  he  does  not  fear 
to  stand  alone,  to  tread  the  way  unknown  and  distant, 
to  take  the  death  angel  by  the  hand,  and  bid  fare- 
well to  wife  and  babes  and  home.  .  .  .  Some 
thousand  lamous  writers  come  up  in  this  centurj'  to 
be  forgotte)!  in  the  next.  But  tlie  silver  cord  of  the 
Bible  is  not  loosed,  nor  Its  golden  bowl  broken,  as 
Time  chronicles  his  tens  of  centuries  passed  by." 

To  these  testimonies  it  were  easy  to  add  many 
more — some  of  them  from  men  wholly  skeptical  as  to 
any  superhuman  claims  of  the  Bible  on  our  reverence 
or  belief  I  am  far  from  charging  them  with  any 
insincerity,  either  in  what  they  admit  or  in  what 
they  deny;  but  I  would  lain  ask,  What  must  be  the 
qualities  of  the  Bible,  coming  "from  a  nation  alike 
despised  in  ancient  and  modern  times,"  and  whence 
did  it  get  them,  that  could  prevail  on  men  like  these 
— men  of  capacious  minds,  the  acutest  reason,  adorned 
with  all  that  culture  and  taste  could  bestow — to  speak 
of  the  Bible  in  terms  they  never  would  dream  of  ap- 
plying to  any  other  book  or  books  whatsoever  ! 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  can  easily  fancy 
the  derisive  smile  with  which  those  who  will  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  considering  what  degree  of  import- 
ance is  attributed  to  each  variable  element  in  a  com- 
jilex  argument  like  the  present,  may  say:  "This 
writer  seems  to  think  that,  because  great  authors 
have  used  the  Bible  for  purposes  of  illustration  more 
frequently  than  other  books;  because  it  has,  no  doubt, 
deeply  tinctured  the  literature  of  the  ages  and  nations 
familiar  with  it,  that  tlinrforc  it  must  be  inspired,  and 
of  supernatural  origin ! ' '  Not  so.  I  mention  the  ftict 
merely  as  one  of  the  "thousand  and  one"  jiaradoxical 
facts  insisted  upon  in  these  lectures.     It  is,  I  think,  a 


strange  thing,  that  one  moderately-sized  book  (if  it 
be  no  more  than  the  hypothesis  of  a  purely  human, 
and  that  a  Jewish,  origin  assumes  it  to  be)  should 
have  left  wider  and  deeper  traces  of  itself  on  modern 
literature  than  any  dozen  of  the  ehcf-iV irurres  of 
human  genius  which  grace  that  literature,  and  pre- 
eminently on  many  of  tho.se  chef-d' ceuvrts  themselves. 
Surely  it  is  a  curions  phenomenon;  but  it  is  only 
one  of  many  which  beset  us  in  considering  the  pecu- 
liarities and  the  exceptional  character  and  fortunes 
of  this  singular  volume. 

Should  it  be  said  again,  "All  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  rcrireiice  which  it  has  somehow  insx)Lred;"  in 
jjart,  I  grant  it.  But  on  the  hypothesis  I  am  pro- 
ceeding uijon,  the  purely  human,  and  that,  too,  the 
Jeii'i'sA-human,  origin  of  the  book,  whence  this  pro- 
found reverence?  How  should  the  book  have  in- 
spired it,  and  why  should  the  world  feel  it  ?  Either 
the  Bible  is  invested  with  the  properties  which  give 
it  this  pre-eminence,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  whence, 
considering  its  source,  did  it  get  them  ?  If  not,  how 
came  the  world  to  invest  it  with  them  ? 

I  say,  then,  it  is  curious  that,  supjiosing  the  book  to 
be  the  unaided  product  of  men  far  less  endowed  by 
nature  than  many  writers  of  Greece,  Rome,  France, 
England  or  Germany,  and  inferior  in  culture  and 
education,  it  should  have  exerted  greater  influence, 
and  left  deeper  traces  on  literature  than  any  one,  or 
any  five,  or  any  ten  writers  of  all  these  countries  put 
together.  It  is  a  curious  phenomenon ;  curious,  I 
say;  not  a  proof  that  the  Bible  may  not  be  merely 
human,  but  one  of  the  many  paradoxes  which,  on 
that  hypothesis,  compel  us  to  ask,  as  the  Jews  con- 
cerning Christ,  "Whence  hath  this  book  all  this 
wisdom  ?  " — 

"  Executive  Committee  of  Education,  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  j«  ///('  United  .Slales,"  {Southern].  This 
Committee  was  organized  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Assembly,  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  December  4th,  1861. 
It  is  elected  annually,  by  the  Assembly,  and  consists 
of  the  "Secretary  of  Education,"  a  Treasurer  and 
nine  other  members.  Three  must  be  ruling  elders. 
Five  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Secretary  is  the 
organ  of  communication  between  the  Committee  and 
the  A.ssembly,  and  by  standing  rule  has  a  right  to 
the  floor  on  matters  pertaining  to  his  work.  He 
conducts  all  the  Committee's  correspondence  and 
superintends  its  work.  Its  object  is  to  aid  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  but  they  must  be  recom- 
mended therefor  by  their  Presbj-teries  or  by  their 
Presbyterial  Committees.  "All  the  candidates  shall 
be  solely  responsible  to  their  respective  Presbyteries. ' ' 

The  Secretaries  have  been,  John  H.  Gray,  D.  D., 
from  1861  to  1863;  John  Leyburn,  D.  D.,  from  1863 
to  186.5;  E.  T.  Baird,  i).  D.,  from  186.5  to  1874;  John 
N.  Waddell,  D.  D.,  LI-.  D.,  from  1874  to  1879,  and 
E.  M.  Richardson,  D.  D.,  from  1879  to  1884,  the  present 
incumbent. 
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The  Committee  was  located  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
but  owing  to  the  events  of  the  war,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1863,  and  was  com- 
posed of  the  same  persons  as  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lication. This  continued  until  1874,  when  it  was 
returned  to  llemphis. 

During  the  war  nothing  was  done,  as  the  young 
men  were  in  the  army.  Tlie  contributions,  l)eing  in 
Confederate  bonds  or  scrip,  became  a  total  loss.  In 
18G4  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  Committee,  and 
transfer  the  work  to  the  Presbyteries.  During  this 
discussion  nothing  could  be  accomplished,  but  the 
Assembly  of  1866  resolved  to  continue  the  Committee, 
and  not  till  then  did  its  actual  labors  commence. 
Beginning  in  1866,  with  one  candidate,  there  was  a 
steady  advance  until  one  hundred  and  thirty  was 
reached,  in  1872.  Jlcanwhile,  the  contributions  rose 
from  $-217  to  $19,660.  The  candidates  fell  off  some- 
what the  next  two  years,  and  there  being  a  corres- 
ponding decrease  of  contributions,  the  Assembly  of 
1874  tried  to  resuscitate  the  work  by  assigning  it 
again  to  a  distinct  committee.  The  retrogiade  move- 
ment, however,  continued  until  the  number  receiv- 
ing aid  fell  to  seventy-four,  and  the  receipts  to 
$10,336.  The  movement  for  several  years  has  been 
upward,  inasmuch  that  the  number  receiving  aid  in 
1883  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  the  contri- 
butions were  $1.5,224.  This  vacillation  was  chiefly 
owing  to  two  Ciluses,  over  which  the  Committee  had 
no  control:  1.  The  reduction  of  receipts  and  of  can- 
didates was  at  first  caused  by  the  commercial  strait- 
ness  which  began  in  1872,  and  was  followed  by  the 
financial  disasters  of  1873,  whose  effect  was  felt  for 
several  years.  2.  Several  of  the  larger  Presbyteries, 
ha^-ing  each  a  goodly  number  of  candidates,  and 
finding  the  Committee  straitened,  resolved  to  act 
independently.  Three  reasons  probably  controlled 
them;  a  desire  to  relieve  the  Committee,  the  hope  of 
bringing  their  churches  up  to  their  duty  at  a  time  of 
straitness,  by  pressing  the  claims  of  their  own  sons 
on  them,  and  the  desire  to  make  the  support  of  their 
own  candidates  certain.  Commercial  confidence 
having  been  restored,  the  Committee  experiences 
the  benefit  of  it  in  the  increase  of  both  candidates  I 
and  contributions.  This  statement  shows,  however, 
that  what  the  Committee  has  accomplished  is  not 
fairly  representative  of  what  the  Church  has  done,  l 
The  Committee  is  now  giving  evidence  of  a  very 
healthy  growth.  There  has  never  been  any  com-  1 
plaint  ;is  to  its  administration.  In  that  resjject  it  is 
believed  always  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  Church. 

Executive  Committee  of  Publication  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Chxirch,  was  or- 
ganized by  the  first  General  Assembly  of  that  Church, 
held  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  December,  1861.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Committee  were  located  in  Richmond,  j 
Va.,  and  Dr.  William  Brown  was  elected  Sccretarj'. 
The  purpose  in  view  w;is  the  publication  and  circu- 


lation of  a  sound  religious  literature,  as  one  of  the 
evangelical  agencies  of  the  Chuich. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  war  between  the 
States,  great  difiiculties  were  encountered  by  the 
Committee  in  its  work,  but  a  depository  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  publication  of  a  Sabbath-school  paper 
and  a  paper  designed  for  circulation  in  the  army  was 
commenced.  Large  amounts  were  expended  in  the 
circulation  of  religious  reading  among  the  soldiers  in 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy.  Considering  the  diffi- 
culties that  were  met,  the  work  during  this  period 
was  attended  with  great  success.  Dr.  Brown  having 
resigned,  after  two  years'  service.  Rev.  John  Leyburn, 
D.  D. ,  was  elected  Secretary,  and  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee stripped  of  all  its  material  and  means  of 
prosecuting  its  work,  the  tire  which  occurred  at  the 
surrender  of  Richmond  having  consumed  their  ofiice 
with  all  its  contents.  But  the  General  Assembly, 
which  met  in  December  of  the  same  year  (18651,  took 
steps  to  reorganize  and  to  prosecute  vigorously  this 
important  work,  and  elected  Rev.  E.  T.  Baird,  D.D., 
Secretary.  The  depository  was  re-established,  the 
Sabbath-school  paper  was  re-issued,  and  for  some 
twelve  years  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  great 
apparent  success;  but  in  the  year  1877  it  was  found 
that  the  business  had  become  so  seriously  encum- 
bered with  debt,  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  place  th(^ 
depository  in  the  hands  of  private  parties,  and  to 
commit  the  publication  of  the  paper  also  to  private 
parties  for  a  time.  Rev.  .Tames  K.  Hazen  was  elected 
Secretary  by  the  General  As.sembly  of  1877.  in  place 
of  Rev.  E.  T.  Baird,  D.D. 

Since  that  time  the  work  of  removing  the  burden 
of  debt  has  been  .so  far  successful  that  the  Committee 
have  resumed  control  of  the  depositorj-,  and  are  now 
prosecuting  its  business  free  from  embarrassment  and 
with  the  best  prospect  of  future  success.  It  has  a 
well-appointed  depository,  adequate  to  the  supply  of 
our  Sabbath  schools,  churches,  ministers  and  people. 
A  series  of  Sabbath-school  papers  is  published,  con- 
sisting of  The  Earnest  Worker,  a  monthly  of  thirty-two 
pages,  designed  for  teachers  and  scholars,  containing 
an  exposition  of  the  International  Lessons ;  The  Les- 
son Quarterly,  containing  the  International  Lessons  for 
each  quarter;  The  Children's  Friend,  an  illustrated 
children's  pajier,  and  The  Lesson  Leaves,  with  the 
Sunday-school  lessons  for  each  Sabbath.  These  papers 
secure  the  patronage  of  nearly  all  our  Sabbath 
schools. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  aid  the  Pres- 
byteries in  the  work  of  colportage,  by  furnishing 
books  and  tracts  at  cost,  and  if  necessary,  supple- 
menting the  work  by  donations ;  also  to  assist  Mission 
Sabbath  schools  and  feeble  churches  by  grants  of  such 
supplies  as  may  be  needed.  The  demand  for  this 
work  is  very  great  in  the  field  occupied  by  the  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Church,  and  thus  far  it  has  been 
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very  inadequately  met;  but  the  prospect  is  nowhope- 
ful  of  being  al)le  to  ui'eompli.sh  i'ar  more  than  ever 
before.     ' 

Extraordinary  Means  of  Deliverance.  The 
following  incident  in  the  life  of  that  good  man,  Rev. 
William  Teunent,  Jr.,  of  Avhom  we  have  elsewhere 
given  a  notice,  "vvill  be  read  with  interest.  It  was 
published  in  his  memoir,  which  appeared  in  The 
As.'<ciiihlfs  Missionary  Magazine^  in  the  year  1806,  and 
which  was  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon. 
Elias  Boudinot,  LL.d.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  in 
referring  to  it  in  "The  Log  College,"  says; — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of 
the  facts  here  stated,  however  they  may  be  accounted 
for.  The  writer  has  heard  the  same  facts  fro;u 
elderly  persons  who  never  had  seen  this  published 
account;  and  they  were  so  public,  that  they  were 
generally  known,  not  only  to  the  people  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  but  they  were  currently  reported  and 
fully  believed  in  other  States.  The  writer  has  heard 
them  familiarly  talked  of  in  Virginia,  from  his 
childhood.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  that  the 
record  of  this  trial  cannot  be  found,  yet  papers  have 
been  discovered  among  the  archives  of  the  State,  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  this  transaction." 

'*  The  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  was  remarkable  for  a  great 
revival  of  religiou,  iii  which  Mr.  Tennent  wiis  considerably  instru- 
mental, and  in  which  a  Mr.  John  Rowland,  brought  np  with  Mr. 
Tennent  at  the  Log  College,  wfis  also  very  remarkable  for  his 
successful  preaching  among  all  ranks  of  people.  Possessing  a  com- 
manding eloquence,  as  well  as  other  estimable  qualities,  he  became 
very  popular,  and  was  much  celebrated  throughout  the  country. 
Tlis  celebrity  and  success  were  subjects  of  very  serious  regret  to 
many  careless  worldlings,  who  placed  all  their  happiness  in  the 
enjoyment  of  temporal  objects,  and  considered  and  repr&sented  Mr. 
lluwland  and  his  brethren  as  fanatics  and  hypocrites.  This  was 
specially  applicable  to  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  then  province 
of  Now  Jersey,  and  particularly  to  the  Chief  Justice,  who  was  well 
known  for  liisdisbelief  of  revelation.  There  was  at  this  time  iirowl- 
ing  through  the  country  a  noted  man  by  the  name  of  Turn  Ik'll, 
whoso  knowledge  and  underwtaniHng  were  very  considerable,  and 
who  greatly  excelled  in  low  art  and  cunning.  His  mind  was  totally 
debased,  and  his  whole  conduct  betrayed  a  soul  capable  of  descending 
to  every  species  of  iniquity.  In  all  the  arts  of  theft,  robbery,  fraud, 
deception  and  defamation,  he  was  so  deeply  skilled,  and  so 
thoroughly  practiced,  that  it  is  believed  he  never  had  his  equal  in  this 
country.  He  had  been  indicted  in  almost  every  one  of  the  Middle 
culonies,  buthis  ingenuity  and  cunning  always  enabled  him  to  escape 
punishment.  Tliis  man  unhappily  resembled  Mr.  Rowland  in  his 
external  appearance,  so  as  hardly  to  be  known  from  him  withuut 
the  most  careful  examination. 

"  It  so  happened  that  Tom  Bell  arrived  one  evening  at  a  tavern  in 
Princeton,  dressed  in  a  parson's  dark  gray  frock.  On  his  entering 
the  tavern,  about  dusk,  the  late  John  Stockton,  Esq.,  of  that  town,  a 
pious  and  respectable  man,  to  whom  Mr.  Rowland  was  well  known, 
went  up  to  Bell,  and  addressed  him  as  Mr.  Rowland,  and  was 
inviting  him  to  go  home  with  him.  Rell  assured  him  of  his  mistake. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Mr.  Stockton  acknowledged  his 
error,  and  then  informed  Boll  that  it  had  arisen  from  his  great 
resemblance  to  Mr.  Rowland.  This  hint  was  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
lific genius  of  that  notorious  impostor.  The  next  day  Bell  went  into 
the  county  of  Hunterdon,  ami  stopped  in  a  congregation  where  Mr. 
Rowland  had  formerly  preached  once  or  twice,  but  where  he  was 
not  intimately  known.  Here  he  met  with  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregation, to  whom  he  introduced  himself  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowland, 
who  had  preached  to  thtm  some  time  before.  This  gentleman  im- 
inediately  invited  him  to  his  house  to  spend  the  week;  and  begged 


him,  as  the  people  were  without  a  minister,  to  preach  for  them  oo 
the  next  Sabbath,  to  which  Bell  agreed,  and  notice  was  accordingly 
given  to  the  neighborhdod.  The  impostorwastroated  with  every  mark 
of  attention  and  resju'Ct;  and  a  jirivate  room  was  assigned  to  him  as 
a  study,  to  prepare  for  the  Sabbath.  The  sacred  day  arrived,  and 
he  was  invited  to  ride  to  church  with  the  ladies,  in  the  family  wagon, 
and  the  master  of  the  house  accompanied  them  on  an  elegant 
iiorse.  When  they  had  arrived  near  the  church,  Bell  on  a  sudden 
discovered  that  he  had  left  his  notes  in  his  study,  and  propose'l  to 
ride  back  for  them  on  the  fine  horse,  by  which  means  he  should  be 
able  to  return  in  time  for  the  service.  This  proposal  wils  instantly 
agreed  to,  and  Bell  mounted  the  horse,  returned  to  the  house,  rified 
the  desk  of  his  host,  ^ind  made  off  with  the  horse.  M'herever  he 
stopped  he  called  himself  the  Rev.  John  Rowland. 

"At  the  time  this  event  took  place,  Messrs.  Tennent  and  Rowland 
had  gone  into  Pennsylvania,  or  Maryland,  with  Mr.  Joshua  Ander- 
son and  Mr.  Benjamin  Stevens  (both  members  of  achurch  contiguous 
to  tliat  where  Bell  had  practiced  his  fraud),  on  business  of  a  reli- 
gious nature.  Soun  after  their  return,  Sir.  Rowland  was  charged 
with  the  above  robbery;  ho  gave  bonds  to  appear  at  the  ci>urt  at 
Trenton,  and  the  affair  made  a  great  noise  throughout  the  colony. 
At  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  the  Judge  charged  the  Grand 
Jury  on  the  subject  with  great  severity.  After  long  consideration, 
the  jury  returned  into  court  without  finding  a  bill.  The  Judge  re- 
jiroved  them  in  an  angry  manner,  and  ordered  them  out  again.  They 
again  returned  without  finding  a  bill,  and  were  again  sent  out  with 
threatening  of  severe  iiunishmentif  they  persisted  in  their  refusal. 
.\t  last  they  agreed,  and  brought  in  a  bill  fur  the  alleged  crime.  On 
the  trial,  Messrs.  Tenuent.  Anderson,  and  Stevens  appeared  as  wit- 
nesses, and  fully  jiroved  an  alibi  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rowland,  by 
swearing  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  robbery  was  committed 
they  were  with  Mr.  Rowland,  aud  heard  him  preach  in  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Maryland.  The  jury  accordingly  acquitted  him  without 
hesitation,  to  the  great  disappointment  and  mortification  of  his 
prosecutors,  and  of  many  other  enemies  to  the  great  revival  of  re- 
ligion that  had  recently  taken  place;  but  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
e.erious  and  well  difspused. 

"The  .-spirits  hostile  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  were  not,  however, 
so  easily  overcome.  In  their  view  an  opportunity  wiia  now  pre- 
sented favorable  for  inflicting  adeep  wound  on  tlie  cause  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and,  sis  if  urged  on  by  the  malice  of  man"s  great  enemy,  they 
resolved  that  no  means  should  be  left  untried,  no  arts  unemployed, 
for  the  destruction  of  these  distinguished  servants  of  God.  Many 
and  various  were  the  circumstances  which  still  contributed  to  in- 
spire them  with  hopes  of  success.  The  testimony  of  the  person  who 
had  been  robbed  was  jiositive,  that  Mr.  Rowland  wastlie  robber;  and 
this  testimony  was  corroborated  by  that  of  a  number  of  individuals 
who  had  seen  Tom  Bell  personating  Mr.  Rowland,  using  his  name, 
and  in  possession  of  the  horse.  These  sons  of  Belial  had  been  able, 
after  great  industry  used  for  the  purpose,  to  collect  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence of  this  kind,  which  they  considered  as  establishing  the  fact; 
but  Mr  Rowland  was  now  out  of  their  power  by  the  verdict  of  not 
gniUy.  Their  vengeance,  therefore,  was  directed  against  the  wit- 
nesses by  whose  testimony  he  had  been  cleared;  and  they  were 
accordingly  arraigned  for  perjury  befofe  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
in  the  county;  and  Ihe  Grand  Jury  received  a  strict  charge,  the 
plain  imjjort  of  which  was  that  these  good  men  ought  to  be  in- 
dicted. After  an  examination  of  the  testimony  on  one  side  only,  as 
is  the  custom  in  such  cases,  the  Grand  Jury  did  accordingly  find 
bills  of  indictment  against  Messrs.  Tennent,  Anderson  and  Stevens, 
for  willful  and  corrupt  perjury.  Their  enemies  and  the  enemies 
of  the  gospel  now  began  to  triumph.  They  gloried  in  the  belief 
that  an  indelible  stain  would  be  fixed  on  the  professors  of  religion, 
and  of  consequence  on  religion  itself;  and  that  this  new  light,hy 
which  they  denominated  all  appearance  of  piety,  would  soon  be  ex- 
tinguished forever. 

"These  indictments  were  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
poor  Mr.  Anderson,  living  in  the  county,  and  conscious  of  his  entire 
innocence,  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  lying  under  the  odium  of  the 
hateful  crime  of  perjury  ;  he  therefore  demanded  a  trial  at  the  first 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  This  proved  most  seriously  injurious 
to  him,  for  he  was  pronounced  guilty,  and  most  cruelly  and  un- 
justly condemned  to  stand  one  hour  on  the  Court-house  steps,  with  a 
paper  on  his  breast,  whereon  was  written,  in  large  letters,  '  This  is 
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for  willful  and  corrupt  perjury  ;  *  which  Sentence  was  executed  upon 

him. 

*'  Messrs.  Tennent  and  Stevens  were  summoned  to  appear  j 
at  the  next  court,  and  attended  accordingly,  depending  on  ( 
the  aid  of  Mr.  John  Coxe,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  hiid  been  ■ 
previously  employed  to  conduct  their  defence.  Aa  Mr.  ■ 
Tennent  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  forensic  j 
litigation,  and  did  not  know  of  .any  person  living  who  could  prove  [ 
his  innocence  (all  the  persons  who  were  with  him  being  indicted),  ' 
his  only  resource  and  consolation  was  to  commit  himself  to  the  ■ 
divine  will,  and  if  he  must  suffer,  to  take  it  as  fnmi  iln^  hand  of  God, 
who,  he  well  knew,  could  make  even  the  wratli  of  mun  to  praise 
him;*  and  cansidering  it  as  probable  tliat  he  might  sutler.  lie  had 
prepared  a  sermon  to  be  preached  from  tlie  pillory,  if  tliatshouUl  be 
his  fate.  On  his  arrival  at  Trenton,  he  found  the  famous  Mr.  Smith, 
uf  New  York,  father  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  Caimda,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  America,  and  of  a  religious  character,  who  had 
voluntarily  attended  to  aid  in  his  defence;  also  his  brother  Gilbert, 
who  was  now  settled  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  brought  Mr.  John  Kinsey, 
one  of  the  first  counsellors  of  that  city,  for  the  same  purpose.  Messrs. 
Tennent  and  Stevens  met  these  gentlemen  at  Mr.  Coxc'b,  the  morn- 
ing before  the  trial  was  to  come  on.  Mr.  Coxe  requested  tliattbey 
would  bring  in  their  witnesses,  that  they  might  examine  them  jire- 
viously  to  their  going  into  court.  Mr.  Tennent  answered  that  he 
did  not  know  of  any  witnesses  but  God  and  his  own  conscience. 
Mr.  Coxe  replied,  '  If  you  have  no  witnesses,  sir,  the  trial  must  be 
put  off;  otherwise  you  must  certainly  be  convicted.  Yuu  well  know 
the  strong  testimony  that  will  be  brought  against  you,  and  the  exer- 
tions that  are  making  to  accomplish  yunr  ruin.'  IMr.  T<'nnent  re- 
plied, '  I  am  sensible  of  all  this,  yet  it  never  shall  be  said  that  I 
have  delayed  the  trial,  or  been  afraid  to  meet  the  justice  of  my 
countiy.  I  know  my  own  innocence,  and  that  God,  whose  I  am, 
and  whom  I  serve,  will  never  suffer  me  to  fall  by  these  snares  of  the 
devil,  or  by  the  wicked  machinations  of  his  agents  or  servants. 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  go  on  to  the  trial  '  Messrs  Smith  and  Kin- 
sey, who  were  both  religious  men,  told  him  that  bis  cunlidence  and 
trust  in  God.  as  a  Christian  mini^tr-r  of  the  gospel,  was  wrll  founded, 
and  before  a  heavenly  tribunal  would  be  all-important  tu  him  ;  but 
assured  him  it  would  not  avail  in  an  earthly  court,  and  urged  his 
consent  to  put  off  the  trial.  Mr.  Tennent  continued  inflexible  in 
his  refusal ;  on  which  Mr.  Coxe  told  him  that  since  he  was  deter- 
mined to  go  to  trial,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  informing  him  that 
they  had  discovered  a  flaw  in  the  indictment,  which  might  prove 
favoralde  to  him  on  a  demurrer.  He  asked  for  an  explanation,  and 
on  finding  that  it  was  to  admit  the  fact  in  a  legal  jioint  of  view,  and 
rest  on  the  law  arising  from  it,  Mr.  Tennent  broke  out  with  great 
vehemence,  saying  that  this  was  another  snare  of  the  devil,  and 
before  he  would  consent  to  it  he  would  suffer  death.  He  assured  his 
counsel  that  his  confidence  in  God  was  so  strong,  and  his  assurance 
that  he  would  bring  about  his  deliverance  in  some  way  or  other,  was 
80  great,  that  he  did  not  wish  them  to  delay  the  trial  for  a  moment. 

"Mr.  Stevens,  whose  faith  was  not  of  this  description,  and  who 
was  bowed  down  to  the  ground  under  tlie  most  gluomy  a]>preheD- 
sions  of  suffering  as  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Anderson,  had  done,  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  escape  that  was  offered,  and  was  afterwards 
discharged  on  the  exception. 

"Mr.  Coxe  still  urged  putting  off  the  trial,  charging  Mr.  Ten- 
nent with  acting  the  part  rather  of  a  wild  enthusiast,  than  of  a 
meek  and  jirudent  Christian;  but  he  insisted  that  they  siioiild  pro- 
ceed, and  left  them  in  astonishment,  not  knowing  how  to  act,  when 
the  bell  summuneJ  them  to  court. 

"  Mr.  Tennent  had  not  walked  far  in  the  street,  before  he  met  a 
man  and  his  wife,  who  stopped  him,  and  asked  if  his  name  was  not 
Tennent.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  begged  to  know  if 
they  had  any  business  with  him.  The  man  replied,  'you  best  know.' 
He  told  his  name,  and  said  that  he  was  from  a  certain  place  (which 
he  mentioned)  in  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland;  that  Messrs.  Rowland, 
Tennent,  Anderson  and  Stevens,  had  lodged  either  at  his  house,  or 
io  a  house  wherein  he  and  his  wife  had  been  servants  (it  is  not 
now  certain  which)  ata  particular  time,  which  he  named;  thaton 


*"  His  affectionate  congregation  felt  deeply  interested  in  his  critical 
situation,  and  kept  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  on  the  occasiun." 


the  following  day  they  had  heard  Messrs.  Tennent  and  Rowland 
preach;  that  some  nights  before  they  left  home,  he  and  his  wife 
waked  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  each  told  the  other  a  dream  which 
had  just  occurred,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  same  in  substance,  to 
wit,  that  he,  Mr.  Tennent,  at  Trenton,  was  in  the  greatest  possible 
distress,  and  that  it  was  in  their  power  and  theirs  only,  to  re- 
lieve him.  Considering  it  as  a  remarkable  dream  only,  they  again 
went  to  sleep,  and  it  was  twice  repeated,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  to  both  of  them.  This  made  yo  deep  an  impression  on  their 
minds,  that  they  set  off,  and  here  they  were,  and  would  know  of 
him  what  they  were  to  do.  Mr.  Tennent  immediately  went  with 
them  to  the  Court-house,  and  hi^  counsel,  uii  examining  the  man  and 
his  wife,  and  finding  their  testimc^iy  to  be  full  to  the  purpose,  were, 
as  they  well  might  be,  in  perfect  astonishment.  Before  the  trial 
began,  another  person,  of  a  low  character,  called  on  Mr.  Tennent, 
and  told  liim  that  he  was  so  harassed  in  conscience,  for  the  part  he 
had  been  acting  in  this  prosecution,  that  he  could  get  no  rest  till  he 
had  determined  to  come  and  make  a  full  confession.  He  sent  this 
man  to  his  counsel  also.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Stockton,  from  Princeton, 
appeared,  and  added  his  testimony.  In  short,  they  went  to  trial,  and 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  ablest  counsel,  who  had 
been  employed  to  aid  the  Attorney-General  against  Mr.  Tennent,  the 
advocates  on  his  side  so  traced  every  movement  of  the  defendant  on 
the  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  in  question,  and  satisfied  the 
jury  so  perfectly  on  the  subject,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  honorably 
to  acquit  Mr.  Tennent,  by  their  unanimous  verdict  of  not  guilty,  to 
the  great  confusion  and  mortification  c»f  his  numerous  opposers. 
Mr.  Tennent  assured  the  writer  of  this  that  during  the  whole  of 
this  business,  his  spirits  never  failed  him,  and  that  he  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  his  suffering  so  infamous  a  punishment  as  stand- 
ing in  the  pillory  without  dismay,  and  had  made  ])reparation,  and 
was  fully  determined,  to  deliver  a  sermon  to  the  peojile  in  that  situ- 
ation, if  he  should  be  placed  in  it. 

"He  went  from  Trenton  to  Philadelphia  with  his  bmther,  and 
on  his  return,  as  he  was  rising  the  hill  at  the  entrance  of  Tren- 
ton, without  reflecting  on  what  had  haupcned,  he  accidentally  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  pillory,  which  suddenly  so  filled  him  with  horror 
as  completely  to  unman  him,  and  it  waa  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  kept  himself  from  fiiliing  from  his  horse.  He  reached  the 
tavern  door  in  considerable  danger,  was  obliged  to  be  assisted  to 
dismount,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  so  get  the  better  of 
his  fears  and  confusion  as  to  proceed  on  his  journey.  Such  is 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind!  It  wiU  often  resist,  with 
unshaken  flrmness,  the  severest  external  pressure  and  violence;  and 
sometimes  if  yields  without  reason,  when  it  has  nothing  to  fear. 
Or,  should  we  not  rather  say,  such  is  the  support  which  God  some- 
times affords  to  his  people  in  the  time  of  their  necessity,  and  such 
the  manner  in  which  he  leaves  them  to  feel  their  own  weakness 
when  that  necessity  is  past,  that  all  the  praise  may  be  given  where 
alone  it  is  dne  ? 

"The  writer  sincerely  rejoices,  that  though  a  number  of  the 
extraordinary  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Tennent  cannot  be 
vouched  by  public  testimony  and  authentic  documents,  yet  the 
siuKular  manner  in  which  a  gracious  God  did  appear  for  this  hi» 
faithful  servant  in  the  time  of  that  distress  which  has  just  been 
noticed,  is  a  matter  of  ijublic  notoriety,  and  capable  of  being  verified 
by  the  most  unquestionable  testimony  and  records. 

"  This  special  instance  of  the  interference  of  the  righteous  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  ought  to  yield  consolation  to  pious  people  in  seasons 
of  great  difficulty  and  distress,  where  tliere  is  mme  that  seems  able 
to  deliver  them.  Yet  it  ought  to  aflbrd  no  cncoun\gement  to  the 
enthusiast,  who  refuses  to  use  the  means  of  preservation  and 
deliverance  which  God  puts  in  his  power,  Tnio  confidence  in  God 
is  always  accompanied  with  the  use  of  all  lawful  means,  and  with 
the  rejection  of  all  that  are  unlawful.  It  consists  in  an  unshaken  be- 
lief, that  while  right  means  are  used  God  will  give  that  issue  which 
shall  be  most  for  his  glory  and  his  people's  good.  The  extraordniary 
occurrence  here  recorded  may  also  serve  as  a  solemn  warning  to  the 
enemies  of  God's  people,  and  to  the  advocates  of  infidelity,  not  to 
strive,  by  wicked  and  deep-laid  machinations,  to  oppose  the  suc- 
cess of  the  gospel,  nor  to  attempt  to  injure  the  persons  and  charac- 
ters of  those  faithful  servants  of  the  Most  High,  wliom,  sooner 
or  later,  he  will  vindicate,  to  the  unspeakable  confusion  of  all 
I  who  have  persecuted  and  traduced  them." 
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FalUng  Spring-  Presbjrterian  Church,  Cliam- 
))CTsburg,  Pa.  Aiuong  the  first  to  explore  aiul  settle 
in  Cumberland  Valley  we^e  lour  adventurous  broth- 
ers, James,  Robert,  Joseph  and  Benjamin  Chambers, 
who  emigrated  from  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland, 
to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  between  the  years 
1726  and  1730.  The  last  of  these  gentlemen,  when 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  settled  where  C'ham- 
bersburg  now  stands,  in  1730,  and  "  The  Falling 
Spring"  was  the  name  given  by  him  to  the  place  of  bis 
settlement,  at  the  confluence  of  the  large  spring  with 
the  Conococheague  Creek,  on  the  bank  of  the  latter. 

The  families  that  subsequently  located  themselves 
on  and  near  the  waters  of  this  spring  (which  gave  the 
name  to  the  entire  settlement,  until  17641,  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  Presbyterians,  and  .soon  organ- 
ized a  congregation.  Until  the  town  of  Chambers- 
burg  was  laid  out,  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  this 
congregation  was  known  as  the  Congregation  of  Fall- 
ing Spring,  but  after  that  it  was  called  the  Presby- 
terian Congregation  of  Chambersburg,  and  also  that 
of  Falling  Spring. 

Col.  Benjamin  Chambers,  who  was  him.self  a  Pres- 
byterian, made  an  early  appropriation  of  some  suit- 
able ground  for  a  graveyard,  school-house,  and  place 
of  public  worship.  This  was  the  romantic  cedar 
grove  on  the  bank  of  the  creek  in  which  the  present 
church  stands.  In  this  grove,  and  near  the  spot 
which  the  present  edifice  occupies,  there  was  erected 
a  small  log  building,  which  was  used  for  the  double 
purpose  of  a  school-house  and  place  of  worship. 
This  building,  as  would  appear  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  records  of  Presbytery,  at  their 
sederunt  in  1739,  was  erected  in  that  year. 

"A  supplication  from  the  people  of  Canigagig  was  presented  by 
.Tames  Lindsay,  commissioner,  wherein  they  requested  that  Mr. 
Caven's  ordination  be  hastened.  Tlie  Presbytery  inquired  of  said 
commissioner  what  Jtrovision  they  had  made  for  Mr.  Caven's  sus- 
tenance among  them;  it  was  answered,  that  their  subscriptions 
amounted  to  forty-six  pounds,  wdiich  they  will  make  good;  and 
wh.atcau  be  had  over  and  above  shall  be  allowed  him;  and  further, 
they  will  do  what  they  can  to  procure  a  plantation  to  live  upon. 
The  commissioner  also  learns  in  writing  from  that  people,  signify- 
ing that  they  have  agreed  about  the  bounds  between  them  and  the 
West  Bide  of  Canigagig,  West  from  Alexander  Dunlap's  to  the  fork 
of  tlie  creek,  and  thence  the  creek  to  bo  the  line  until  it  come  to  the 
line  of  the  Province,  and  that  they  have  agreed  that  their  other 
Meeting-Houso  shall  be  at  the  Falling  Spring." 

This  old  building,  as  already  intimated,  was  small, 
and  exceedingly  plain  in  its  structure.  It  was 
formed  of  logs,  entered  by  a  door  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  another  on  the  southern,  and  lighted  by  long, 
narrow  windows,  which  were  of  the  width  of  two 
small  panes  of  glass,  and  re;tched  from  one  end  to  the 


other  of  the  building.  AVhen  this  building,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  was  not  of  sufiicient  caiiacity  to 
accommodate  all  who  wished  to  worship  in  it,  the 
congregation  abimdoned  it,  for  the  time,  in  favor  of  the 
.saw-mill  of  Colonel  Chambers,  which  stood  on  the  bank 
of  the  creek,  on  wliat  is  now  known  as  "The  Lslaud," 
and  which  was  surrounded  by  a  lovely  green  plot.  On 
that  grassy  space,  when  it  was  at  all  proper,  the 
gathered  crowd  seated  themselves,  and  received,  with 
interest  and  eagerness,  the  messages  of  God  from  his 
commissioned  ambassador. 

In  the  year  1767  this  rude  log  building  was  demol- 
ished. Its  dimensions  were  entirely  too  contracted 
for  the  increasing  community,  and  besides,  some- 
thing a  little  more  tasteful  was  demanded  by  the  ad- 
vancing spirit  of  the  times.  Another  edifice,  there- 
fore, was  erected,  in  which  the  sacred  services  of  the 
Sabbath  might  be  performed.  This  was  considerably 
larger  than  its  predecessor,  being  about  35  by  70 
feet,  and  was  of  better  finished  material.  It  stood 
where  the  present  church  stands,  though  its  position 
was  somewhat  different,  as  it  presented  a  side  view  to 
the  street.  One  year  after  the  erection  of  this  church, 
Colonel  Chambers,  by  deed,  conveyed  to  trustees  the 
grounds  that  had  before  been  dedicated  to  the  u.se  of 
the  congregation  and  burial  ground.  The  form  of 
this  appropriation  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Deed  for  ground  of  Falling  Spring  Church,  dated  January  Ist, 
1708,  from  llenjamiu  Chambers  and  Jane,  his  wife,  to  Patrick 
Vance,  Mattliew  Wilson.  Edward  Cook,  Robert  Patterson.  William 
Linsley,  Jr.,  William  Gjiss,  and  William  Brotherton,  in  trust  for  the 
Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Falling  Spring,  now  professing  and 
adhering  to,  and  that  shall  hereafter  adhere  to  and  profess  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  mode  of  Church  govern- 
mens  therein  contaiueil,  Witnesseth,  That  the  said  Benjamin 
Chambers  and  .lane,  his  wife,  as  well  for  their  regard  to  the  true 
religion  of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God.  and  for  and 
in  consideration  of  their  regard  to  the  interest  and  advantage  of 
said  congregation,  and  in  consideration  of  the  rents,  convey  to  the 
Trustees,  etc.,  yielding  and  paying  therefor  and  thereout  unto  the 
said  B.  C,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  at  the  said  town  of  Chambersburg, 
on  the  first  day  of  Juno  next,  first  after  this  date,  the  yearly  rent  or 
consideration  of  one  Rose,  if  required." 

In  1787  the  congregation  of  Falling  Spring  was 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Assembly,  and  has  ever  since 
been  governed  in  its  property  aftairs  by  trustees 
elected  under  this  charter.  At  that  time  it  would 
seem  that  the  congregation  was  larger  than  in  1832, 
though  ;it  tlie  latter  period  the  population  of  Cham- 
ber.sburg  was  tenfold  that  of  1786.  After  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  peace,  a  German  population  sup- 
planted the  first  settlers,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  most  of  their  choice  plantations  by  purchase,  and 
the  families  and  descendants  of  these  settlers  moved 
west  of  the  mountains. 
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The  present  church  edifice  of  the   congregation, 

which  was  erected  in  1803,  and  has  since  been  some- 
wliat  extended  in  length,  is  a  large,  heautilul  and 
comfortable  building.  Its  elcTated  site,  also,  is  a 
most  desirable  one,  calling,  as  it  does,  for  those  who 
worship  within  the  sanctuary  to  leave  the  associa- 
tions and  pm-suits  of  a  bustling  yet  fading  world,  and 
come  up  to  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Lord.  The  shadows 
which  fall  around  it,  likewise,  from  the  trees  which 
were  standing  when  the  footstep  of  the  white  man 
first  broke  the  silence  of  the  wilderness,  are  not 
without  their  significance,  neither  is  the  ivy  which 
covers  its  walls,  as  if  to  bear  constant  testimony  to 
the  truth,  that  with  a  steadiness  and  tenacity  which 
neither  sunshine  nor  storm  nor  revolving  .seasons  can 
impair,  man's  affections  should  rise  above  the  earth, 
cleave  to  the  risen  Saviour,  and  cluster  around  the 
Church  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  precious 
blood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  congregation  of 
Falling  Spring  was  for  a  time  supplied  by  ministers 
sent  from  the  Presbyteries  of  Donegal  and  Newcastle. 
In  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  a  committee  of  Presby- 
tery, held  at  "  Canigagig,  16th  of  November,  1739," 
it  is  stated  that  "Richard  O'Cahan,  Joseph  Arm- 
strong, Benjamin  Chambers  and  Patrick  Jack,  have 
publicly  engaged  to  pay  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomiison  the 
sum  of  one  pound,  five  shillings,  at  or  before  next 
nuicting  of  Presbytery,  as  being  the  whole  of  arrears 
due  him  by  the  people  at  Canigagig."  From  this 
record  it  is  evident  that,  in  all  probability,  Mr. 
Thompson  preceded  the  Eev.  Samuel  Caven  as  pastor 
of  "the  people  of  Conococheague, ' '  the  name  by 
which  the  congregations  of  Greencastle  and  Falling 
Spring  were  then  known.  Mr.  Caven  resigned  his 
pastoral  relation  in  1741.  About  the  year  1767,  the 
Rev.  James  Lang  (or  Long,  as  he  was  generally 
called)  became  the  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Falling 
Spring  for  one-half  his  time,  the  other  half  being 
given  to  Greencastle,  where  he  resided.  In  1792,  in 
compliance  with  a  "supplication"  from  the  united 
congregations  of  Falling  Spring  and  East  Conoco- 
cheague, the  Rev.  William  Speer  was  "appointed, 
for  six  months,  statedly  to  supply  them,  in  rotation 
with  their  present  pastor,  Mr.  Lang,  to  which 
arrangement  Mr.  Lang  declared  his  hearty  consent. " 
In  1794  the  union  between  the  congregations  of 
Falling  Spring  and  East  Conococheague  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  latter  became  the  sole  charge  of  Mr. 
Lang.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Speer  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  Falling  Spring. 

After  being  supplied  for  a  time  by  appointments 
of  Presbytery,  the  congregation  at  Chambersburg,  in 
the  year  1800,  secured  the  services  of  the  Rev.  David 
Denny,  who  was  set  over  them  in  the  Lord,  and  con- 
tinued to  labor  among  them  until  1838,  when,  on 
account  of  the  infirmity  of  years,  his  resignation  was 
tendered  and  accepted.     (See  his  sketch.)     After  Mr. 

Denny's  withdiawment  from  his  pulpit,  the  Rev. 
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William  Adam  was  chosen  to  fill  it,  in  September, 
1839,  and  did  so  until  April,  1841,  when  impaired 
health  demanded  a  cessation  of  his  ministerial  labors. 
The  Re\'.  Daniel  McKinley  was  Mr.  Adam's  successor, 
and  continued  to  be  pastor  of  the  church  for  nine 
years.  The  Eev.  Joseph  Clark  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  congregation  in  1852,  and  continued  in  this 
relation  until  1859.  The  Rev.  S.  J.  NichoUs  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  in  July,  1860,  and  remained 
with  the  church  four  years.  Mr.  Nicholls  was  suc- 
ceeded, for  brief  periods,  by  the  Kev.  Messrs.  Fine  and 
Janeway.  In  1867  the  Rev.  J.  Agnew  Crawford,  D.D., 
accepted  a  call,  and  still  is  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  cemetery  of  the  Church  at  Chambersburg  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  homes  of  the  dead  that  is  any- 
where to  be  seen.  Though  within  the  precincts  of 
the  town,  it  is  yet,  in  a  great  measure,  hidden  from 
view,  and  pervaded  by  much  of  the  solemn  still- 
ness of  the  country.  A  wanderer  among  its  tombs 
might  easily  imagine  himself  in  some  lonely  retreat, 
secluded  from  the  world,  and  where  none  would  be 
likely  to  disturb  his  meditations  or  see  the  falling 
tear.  This  beautiful  place,  which  lies  in  the  rear  of 
the  church,  is  skirted  on  the  north  by  the  Conoco- 
cheague, whose  waters  flow  noiselessly  along  beneath 
a  steep  and  high  descent.  In  the  direction  of  its 
.southern  extremity,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  it, 
are  to  be  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  Falling  Spring, 
as  it  rolls  onward,  soon  to  lose  itself  in  the  deeper 
stream  to  which  it  pays  its  tribute.  The  time  was 
when  this  spring  flowed  through  the  graveyard,  in 
the  deep  ravine  which  yet  divides  it  in  a  direction 
nearly  north  and  south,  but  it  was  at  an  early  day 
diverted  from  this  channel  to  its  present  course,  that 
its  power  might  be  employed  for  a  useful  and  profit- 
able purpose.  That  ravine  is  now  occupied  with  a 
number  of  majestic  trees,  which  have  since  grown  up 
in  its  bosom,  and  its  sides  are  thicklj'  studded  with 
smaller  ones,  and  bushes  of  various  kinds.  This, 
indeed,  is  true  of  the  entire  yard;  it  is  nearly  alto- 
gether protected  in  this  way  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  visitor  at  once,  and  with  interest,  ob.servcs  the 
rich  shrubbery  which  adorns  the  undulating  ground 
on  which  he  treads,  the  numerous  cedars  scattered 
through  the  enclosure,  as  if  to  represent  the  unfading 
recollections  of  the  departed  which  are  cherished  in 
many  a  heart,  and  the  refreshing  shade  which  is 
spread  around  him  by  stately  trees  which  once 
sheltered  the  red  man  in  his  slumbers  after  the  toils  - 
of  the  day,  and  "which  yet  maintain  their  vigor  and 
freshness  amid  the  very  ravages  of  death.  Sacred 
spot !  How  many  warm  tears  have  gushed  upon 
thee  !  How  many  crushed  hearts  have  poured  forth 
their  wailings  upon  thy  passing  breeze  !  How  many 
afiections  hast  thou  seen  to  bleed,  and  how  many 
hopes  to  perish  !  How  many  loved  treasures  hast 
thou  unveiled  thy  bosom  to  receive,  which  now  rest 
beneath  the  grassy  mounds  which  mark  thy  surface  ! 
How  many  sad  memories  continually  linger  about 
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thee !  How  many,  too,  are  there,  among  thy  silent 
ami  shattered  oceupants,  who,  because  they  died  in 
faith  iu  Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life, 
shall  catch  with  triumph  the  last  trumpet's  stirring 
sound — 

"  Then  burst  the  chains  in  sweet  surprise, 
And  in  the  Saviour's  image  rise." 

Fanaticism  (from  Latin  fmmm,  "  tcniiile "). 
The  term  "  fanatic6  "  was  originally  applied  to  all 
priests  who  pretended  to  receive  divine  revelation 
and  announced  oracles,  but  more  especially  to  the 
priests  of  Cybele  and  Bellana,  who  were  noted  for 
their  wild  enthusi;ism.  In  the  writings  of  the 
satirists,  Horace,  Juvenal,  etc.,  the  word  gradually 
changed  its  sense  and  came  to  imply  something  of  a 
fi-audulent  inspiration,  consisting  of  hollow  excite- 
ment and  empty  visions.  In  this  sense  it  was  still 
used  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  applied,  for  instance,  to  Cromwell,  Mohammed, 
the  prophets  of  the  Church  in  the  desert,  etc.  At 
present  the  term  "  fanaticism  "  denotes  a  state  of  the 
mind  in  which  enthusiasm  for  an  idea  has  been 
transformed  into  mere  hatred  of  its  opposite. 

Fello'wa,  William  H.,  Chancellor,  ruling  elder, 
was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  November  loth,  1808.  Re- 
moved to  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  thence  to  Savannah,  Ga. ; 
thence  to  Sclma,  in  1833.  Died,  July  16th,  1880. 
At  at  early  age  Chancellor  Fellows  commenced  the 
practice  of  law,  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  was  installed 
ruling  elder  in  1848.  The  next  year  he  removed  to 
Mobile,  but  returned,  and  was  reinstalled,  .January 
4th,  1852.  To  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  straight 
as  an  Indian,  courteous  in  manner,  and  gentle  as  a 
woman  in  language  and  deportment.  His  lace  was 
always  wreathed  with  a  heavenly  smile,  and  his  pres- 
ence in  church  was  an  inspiration.  For  many  years 
he  taught  a  class  of  old  men  in  the  Sunday  school, 
and  died  in  the  harness.  Of  remarkable  judgment, 
and  equanimity  of  disposition,  he  commanded  the 
unbounded  respect  and  love  of  the  Session  and  the 
Church;  and  whenever  he  chose  to  express  his  decided 
convietiou,  this  was  the  end  of  all  contro\-ersy.  His 
various  pastors  all  found  him  a  "fellow-lK-lper  to  the 
truth,"  and  his  funeral  text,  "An  hononible  Coun- 
sellor *  *  *  which  also  waited  for  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  seemed  to  strike  all  as  descriptive  of  the 
man  and  the  venerable  ruling  elder. 

Fennel,  Andrew  J.,  D.D.,  second  child  of  Cal- 
vin and  Abigail  (Gorham)  Fennel,  was  born  in  Ira, 
Vermont,  June  21st,  1815.  Leaving"  the  farm  when 
seventeen  years  of  age,  the  next  eight  years  were 
spent  in  study  and  teaching.  Afterwards  he  studied 
three  years  in  Auburn  Seminary,  graduating  in  1843. 
He  wa.s  licensed  by  the  Rutland  Association  of  Con- 
gregational ministers,  in  1842,  and  ordained  by  the 
same  body  in  1844.  He  preached  as  .stated  supply  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Graton,  N.  Y.,  1843-6. 
In  1846  he  w.as  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  still  actively  engaged 


as  pastor  of  that  church.     Dr.    Fennel   is  well  and 

extensix'cly  known  as  a  sound  theologian,  a  dear  and 
discriminating  iireacher,  and  a  very  successful  pastor. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  very  quiet  yet  genial  .spirit,  and  is 
greatly  beloved  by  all  who  know  him. 

First  Presbyterian  Chiirch,  ('<irli«l(;  I'u. 
About  the  year  1736,  the  Presbyterians  erected  a  log 
church  on  the  Conodoguinett  Creek,  about  two  miles 
north  of  Carlisle,  or  West  Pennsborough,  as  it  was 
then  called,  at  a  place  known  ever  since  as  the 
"  Meeting-Ilouse  Sjiring."  No  vestige  of  this  build- 
ing now  remains,  nor  are  there  any  of  the  oldest 
residents  of  the  neighborhood  who  are  able  to  give 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  account  of  it.  The  first 
pastor  of  this  church,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Thompson, 
from  Ireland,  was  ordained  and  installed  No\ember 
14th,  17:?9.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  for 
.some  time  previouslj'  to  Mr.  Thompson's  settlement 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Craighead  and  Caven  had  labored 
there,  in  the  character  of  stated  supplies. 

Shortly  after  Carlisle  was  laid  out  a  Presbyterian 
congregation  was  organized  in  it,  and  a  church  was 
built.  In  relation  to  this  movement,  Colonel  Arm- 
strong, who  was  an  elder  of  the  church,  wrote  to 
Richard  Peters,  as  follows: — 

"Carlisle,  June  ntith,  1757. 

"  To-morrow  we  begin  to  luiul  stones  for  the  building  of  a 
meeting-iiouse,  ontlie  north  side  of  tlie  square.  There  was  no  otlier 
convenient  place.  I  have  avoided  tlie  place  j'ou  once  pitched  for  a 
clmrcll.  The  stones  are  raised  out  of  Colonel  Stanwi.\'s  entrench- 
ments. We  will  want  help  iu  this  political  as  well  as  religious 
work." 

About  the  year  1760  a  license  was  obtained  from 
Governor  Hamilton,  authorizing  the  congregation  to 
raise,  by  lottery,  a  small  sum  of  money  to  enable 
them  to  build  a  decent  house  for  the  worship  of  God; 
and  in  1766  the  minister  and  others  petitioned  the 
Assembly  for  the  passage  of  an  Act  to  compel  the 
"managers  to  settle,"  and  the  "  adventirrers  to  pay," 
' '  the  settlement  of  the  lottery  having  been  for  a 
considerable  time  deferred,"  by  reason  of  the  "  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  the  Indian  wars."  The  Act 
prayed  for  was  passed.  The  method  of  raising 
money  by  lottery,  for  church  purposes  or  any  other, 
was  not,  of  course,  at  that  time  regarded  as  it  is  now. 

The  Rev.  George  Dutfield  (noticed  elswhere)  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Carlisle,  in  1761. 
A  short  time  afterward  the  congregation  in  the 
country,  then  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Steele, 
constructed  a  two-story  house  of  worship  in  town, 
and  some  time  before  the  Revolution, erected  the 
present  "First  Presbyterian  Church,"  ou  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Centre  Square,  which,  however, 
has  since  been  several  times  remodeled  and  repaired. 
The  two  congregations  ditlered  somewhat  iu  doctrinal 
views,  and  were  called  the  "  Old  Lights  "  and  "  New 
Lights,"  in  virtue  of  a  division- which  then  prevailed 
throughout  the  Synod.  "The  house  in  which  Mr. 
DuflSeld's  congregation  worshiped,"  says  Dr.  Wing, 
"was  situated  on  the  East  side  of  Hanover  street, 
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nearly  opposite  the  place  where  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Churih  now  stands.  Soon  after  Mr.  Dufiield's 
removal  to  the  Third  Church  of  Philadelphia  (1772), 
this  building  took  tire  and  was  entirely  consumed. 
During  the  confusion  incident  to  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution  neither  congregation  appears 
to  have  flourished,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Steele  (August,  177!(),  both  congregations  worshiped 
alternately  in  the  stone  church,  which  had  now  been 
completed  by  Mr.  Duffield's  former  people  finishing 
oft' and  occupying  the  gallery."  After  the  removal 
of  Dr.  Duffield  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  death  of 
Mr.  Steele,  the  two  congregations  united,  and  called, 
in  1785,  the  Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  v.u.,  who  was 
an  eminent  scholar  and  divine.  The  following  year 
the  congregation  thus  united  was  incorporated.  Dr. 
Davidson  was  removed  by  death,  December  13th, 
181'2.  In  connection  with  him,  and  as  his  colleague, 
the  lli'v.  Henry  R.  Wilson,  D.D.,  preached  some  time 
to  the  congregation,  whilst  Professor  in  Dickinson 
College. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  year  1813,  the  Rev. 
George  Duffield,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Duffield  above  re- 
ferred to,  recci\ed  and  accepted  a  call  to  this  church. 
Ere  he  had  left  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Church  in  New  York,  then  under 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.,  his 
iiicrit  as  a  rising  young  jireacher  had  been  observed, 
and  a  devout  poet  of  that  day,  in  some  published 
lines,  put  into  verse  a  prophecy  concerning  him,  in 
these  words: — 

"  Duffield,  thini'  artloss  eloquomie  shall  win  the  soul." 
He  remained  in  Carlisle  eighteen  years  and  six 
months,  gathering  into  his  church  during  that  time 
seven  hundred  persons  by  profession  and  two  hundred 
by  certificate,  making  an  average  of  about  fifty  persons 
during  each  year  of  his  first  pastorate.  He  resigned 
the  charge  in  1835.  (See  his  sketch. )  Dr.  Duffield 
ended  his  days  iu  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  his  remains 
rest  under  the  shades  of  Elrawood,  where  stands  his 
monument,  bearing,  among  others,  an  inscription, 
cut  in  the  old  classic  language  he  so  loved  to  study, 
but  which,  translated,  reads  thus: — 

"Ilpre  lies  buried,  in  the  hope  uf  the 

first  resurreetioD, 

GEORGE  DUFFIELD, 

Piwtor  of  the  First  Preshyterian  Church  in   CarliKle, 

Penn'a,  for  twenty  years ; 
Pastor  of  the  First  Prestiyterian  Church  of  Detroit 
for  thirty  years. 
.V  man  pure  in  life,  holy  in  piety,  imbued  with  learn- 
ing; in  discounie,  in  spirit  and  in  faith 
an  e.\aiuple  among  the  faithful." 
"After  ho  had  served  his  generation,  by  the  will  of 
God,  he  fell  asleep." 

The  congregation  at  Carlisle  was  subsequently 
served  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Granger  and  Burrowes, 
as  supplies,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  W.  T.  Sjjrole  and 
E.  J.  Newlin,  as  pastors,  until  the  Rev,  C.  P.  Wing 


assumed  the  pastorate,  in  1848,  which  he  filled  with 
great  ac^ceptablene.ss  and  success,  until  his  resignation 
of  the  charge  In  1875.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Vance  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Wing  in  1875  and  is  still  pastor  of  the 
church.  Around  this  venerable,  historic  church 
many  precious  memories  clu.ster.  It  has  been  the 
source  of  a  \a.st  influence  for  good,  and  still  flourishes, 
with  all  the  elements  of  extensive  usefulness  and 
permanent  prosperity. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  add  to  this  sketch,  that  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Carlisle  is  also  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  and  exerting  a  strong 
influence  through  the  various  channels  of  Christian 
activity.  It  was  organized  by  a  committee  of  Presby- 
tery, January  12th,  1833,  in  the  town  hall,  with 
seventy-seven  members,  who  had  pre\iously  been 
connected  with  the  First  Church.  Rev.  Daniel 
JIcKinley,  D.D.,  was  its  p:i.stor  from  1833  till  1838; 
the  Rev.  Alexander  T.  McGill,  D.D.,  from  1839  till 
1841;  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  D.D.,  from  1842  till 
1845.  The  succeeding  pastors  have  been  the  Rev. 
James  Lillie,  the  Rev.  Mervine  E.  Johnson,  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Eells,  and  the  Rev.  John  C.  Bli.ss,  who,  in 
1867  yielded  the  pulpit  to  the  Rev.  George  Norcross, 
by  whom  it  is  still  occupied.  The  church  in  which 
this  congregation  worships  is  large,  tasteful  and  con- 
venient. 

First  Presbyterian  Chtirch,  Colinnlnm,  Ohio. 
The  State  of  Ohio  was  formerly  included  in  that 
territory  claimed  by  France,  extending  from  the 
AUeghenies  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
known  as  Louisiana. 

A  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  through- 
out this  vast  and  unbroken  wilderness,  the  only 
white  men  were  those  concentrated  about  the  few 
and  widely  separated  French  military  posts  and 
trading  establishments.  Subsenuently  the  soil  of 
the  State  was  the  scene  of  frequent  conflicts,  and 
more  than  one  armed  expedition  was  sent  into  the 
country  to  chasti.se  the  Indians,  who  were  the  bloody 
allies  of  the  French  during  their  struggle  with  the 
English  for  the  possession  of  the  western  country. 
The  question  of  national  supremacy  was  finally  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  English,  ujion  the  plains  of 
.'Vbrahani.  During  the  American  Revolution  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians,  which  at  first  was  excited 
by  the  French  against  the  English,  was,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  English  nation,  unnaturally  directed 
against  the  feeble  and  unprotected  frontier  settle- 
ments of  their  revolted  colonies,  which  for  years 
afterward  were  exposed  to  sudden  attacks,  invari- 
ably marked  by  acts  of  the  most  wanton  and  savage 
barbarity.  During  this  time,  and  even  before,  a  few 
adventurers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had  penetrated 
into  these  fertile  regions,  and  carried  back  to  the 
Atlantic  States  the  most  glowing  accounts  of  the 
great  Western  paradise.  But  not  until  after  the  close 
of  the  War  of  Independence  was  public  attention 
much  directed  towards  its  settlement. 
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It  is  to  the  honor  and  slory  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  that  she,  at  an  early  day,  took  measures  to 
follow  her  children  into  the  "Western  wilderness,  and 
preach  the  gospel  among  the  feeble  and  scattered 
settlements.  And  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  her  ministers  were  found  laboring,  from 
time  to  time,  and  from  place  to  place,  as  their  services 
seemed  to  be  required.  As  early  as  1805  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
set  apart  James  Hoge,  to  proceed  to  Ohio  and  preach 
the  gospel,  and,  as  if  this  was  not  a  sufficiently  large 
field,  his  commission  also  included  "the  parts  there- 
unto adjacent."  In  November  of  that  year  Mr.  Hoge 
arrived  in  Franklintou,  -which  was  then  a  small, 
though  deemed  an  important,  village,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Scioto  river,  opposite  to  where  Columbus  now 
stands  (the  site  of  Columbus  at  that  time  not  having 
even  been  laid  out),  in  company  with  the  Supreme 
Judges,  who  were  preparing  to  open  the  first  term  of 
their  Court  in  the  county  of  Franklin — then  embrac- 
ing within  its  limits  a  large  part  of  the  present 
counties  of  Pickaway,  Licking,  Madison,  Union,  and 
all  of  Delaware  and  JIarion,  and  including  a  total 
population  of  about  2000  souls,  and  an  area  of  600 
square  miles.  As  a  pleasing  incident,  and  marking  the 
respect  of  the  early  settlers  for  religion,  we  may  state 
that  the  Supreme  Judges  not  only  tendered  the 
young  missionary  the  use  of  the  Court-room,  but  they, 
and  also  the  Grand  Jury,  adjourned  to  hear  him 
preach.  This  sermon  was  preached  in  the  house 
built  and  occupied  by  John  Overdier,  a  room  in 
which  was  used  as  a  Court-room.  This  first  church 
and  first  Court  Hoase  stood  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
old  Court  House  in  Frankliuton. 

Mr.  Hoge  continued  to  preach,  and  on  February 
8th,  1806,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  regu- 
larly organized,  and  on  the  Sabbath  following  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  thirteen  members 
and  communicants.  This  church  was  the  first  of  any 
denomination  regularly  organized  within  the  afore- 
said limits.  On  this  occasion,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Wilson, 
then  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Chillicothe,  and  after- 
wards President  of  the  Ohio  University  for  a  number 
of  years,  officiated  in  the  organization  of  the  church, 
by  ordaining  the  ruling  elders,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously chosen  by  the  people  at  a  meeting  which  had 
been  held  for  the  purpose  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoge,  who 
was  acting  under  his  commission  as  a  missionary. 
The  thirteen  persons  who  were  then  received  as  the 
members  constituting  the  church  were:  Colonel 
Robert  Culbertson  and  Mrs.  Culbertson,  William 
Read  and  Mrs.  Read,  David  Nelson  and  Mrs.  Nelson, 
Michael  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  Robert  Young  and 
Mrs.  Young,  Mrs.  Margaret  Thompson,  Mrs.  Susanna 
McCoy  and  Miss  Catharine  Kessler.  When  the  church 
was  organized.  Rev.  James  Hoge  was  elected  and  sub- 
sequently ordained  as  pastor;  Robert  Culbertson  and 
William   Read  were  ordained  elders,  and   Michael 


Fisher  was  inducted  into  this  office  in  September, 
1807.  Si.x  trustees  were  also  chosen  to  manage  the 
secular  affiiirs  of  the  congregation,  and  were  continued 
by  subsequent  election  for  a  number  of  years.  These 
were  Lucas  SuUivant,  John  Dill,  William  Domigan, 
Joseph  Dickson,  David  Nilson  and  Joseph  Hunter. 
The  following  families  which  are  here  named,  with 
reference  at  this  time  to  their  descendants,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  congregation:  Robert  Culbertson  and 
family,  William  Read,  Lucas  Sullivant,  David  Nel- 
son, William  Shaw,  John  Turner,  Adam  Turner, 
Joseph  Hunter,  John  Hunter,  J.  Hamlin,  S.  G. 
Flennikcn,  John  Dill,  Michael  Fisher,  J.  McGowan, 
George  Skidmore,  Samuel  King,  William  Brown,  Sr., 
Joseph  Park,  David  Jameson,  Andrew  Park,  John 
Overdier,  Jacob  Overdier,  Charles  Hunter,  John 
Lisle,  J.  Mcllvaine,  51.  Hess,  M.  Thompson,  Robert 
Young,  William  Domigan,  John  McCoy,  Joseph 
Smart,  Isiiac  Smart,  S.  Powers,  Joseph  Dick.son  and 
Joseph  Cowghill.  The  call  from  the  congregation  for 
Mr.  Hogc's  pastoral  services  was  dated  September 
•25th,  1807,  and  contained  a  promise  to  pay  him  the 
sum  of  $300,  in  half-yearly  payments,  annually,  for 
three-fourths  of  his  time,  until  they  .should  find 
themselves  able  to  give  him  a  compensation  for  the 
whole  of  his  time,  in  like  proportion.  From  this 
feeble  beginning,  the  communicants  had  increased  in 
five  years  to  seventy-iive,  and  the  congregation  in  a 
corresponding  degree. 

In  181-2  a  brick  house  for  the  use  of  the  congrega- 
tion was  erected,  mainly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Lucas  SuUivant;  before  its  completion,  however, 
the  Commissariat  dejiartment  of  the  northwestern 
army,  then  stationed  at  Frauklinton,  took  possession 
of  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  storehouse.  In  March, 
1813,  a  violent  tornado,  accompanied  with  rain,  blew 
in  the  gable  end  of  the  building,  and  wet  the  gi'ain 
stored  within;  the  .swelling  of  the  large  quantity  of 
grain,  consequent  upon  the  wetting,  burst  asunder 
the  walls.  The  use  of  the  house  was,  doubtless,  a 
free-^vill  offering  to  the  exigencies  of  the  nation,  and 
the  Government  subsequently  indemnified  them  for 
the  loss  of  their  building. 

Another  house  was  erected  in  1815,  in  place  of  the 
one  destroyed,  in  which  the  congregation  continued 
to  worship  for  several  years.  This  church  was 
pleasantly  located  at  the  edge  of  the  village,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  of  which  it  com- 
manded a  beautiful  view,  and  near  to  a  wooded 
island,  woll-known  to  the  early  settlers  and  their 
descendants  as  the  British  Island,  from  the  fact  that  a 
detachment  of  English  prisoners,  taken  during  the 
war,  were  confined  there  for  a  short  time. 

In  the  old  burying-ground  attached  to  the  chirrcli 
were  laid  many  of  the  volunteer  soldiei'S,  who,  leav- 
ing their  comfortable  homes  and  firesides  at  the  call 
of  their  countrj-,  fell  victims  to  the  exposure  and 
pestilence  of  the  camp.  Here,  too,  was  the  final  rest- 
ing-place of  the  early  settlers. 
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"  Beneath  those  rugged  elme,  that  yew  tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  lieap. 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  brave  forefatherK  of  the  handet  sleep." 

From  the  first  organizatimi  of  the  church  in  Frank- 
linton,  the  majority  of  communicants,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  congregation,  lived  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  in  those  early  days  it 
■was  thought  no  unusual  hardship  for  the  members, 
both  male  and  female,  to  attend  worship,  even  during 
tlie  most  inclement  seasons  of  the  year,  riding  on 
horse1)ack  along  the  bridle-paths,  over  the  present 
site  of  Columbus,  from  a  distance  which,  going  and 
returning,  amounted,  in  some  instances,  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles. 

About  the  year  1814,  the  first  house  erected  in 
Columbus  for  religious  worship  was  a  log  cabin, 
twenty-five  by  thirty  feet,  which  stood  upon  a  lot  on 
Spring  street  near  Third,  and  was  owned  by  the  Rev. 
James  Hoge.  In  this  house  the  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation worshiped  alternately  with  the  one  in  Franklin- 
ton  vuitil  1818,  when  it  "was  deemed  expedient,  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  majority  of  said  congregation, 
that  a  meeting-house  be  erected  in  Columbus,  for 
public  worship,  on  such  ground  as  might  be  selected, ' ' 
and  a  subscription  was  started  for  this  purpose. 

The  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Columbus  gener- 
ously donated  to  the  society  a  lot  of  ground,  and 
the  congregation  added  another  thereto  by  purcha.se, 
for  the  sum  of  JSOO,  upon  a  two  years'  credit. 
These  lots  were  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Scioto  river,  at  the  junction  of  Town  and 
Front  streets.  Here  a  frame  house,  of  the  dimensions 
of  forty  by  sixty  feet,  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $1050. 
This  house  contained  eighty  pews,  and  could  accom- 
modate about  four  hundred  people.  At  the  sale  of 
the  pews  they  netted  the  sum  of  $1796.50,  the 
highest  valuation  of  any  pew  being  but  forty  dollars. 
This  meeting-house  was,  in  fact,  composed  of  three 
buildings,  framed  together  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  be  separated  for  removal  if  necessary.  It 
was  nick-named  "  Trinity  in  Unity." 

On  July  1st,  1821,  the  Society  resolved  that  it  should 
thereafter  be  known  and  distinguished  as  the  First 
Presbj'teriau  Congregation  in  Columbus.  In  Novem- 
ber 19th,  1821,  the  Presbj'terian  congregation  of 
Franklinton  agreed  that  their  name  should  be 
changed  into  that  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Congre- 
gation of  Columbus.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  church 
first  founded  iu  Franklinton,  in  1806,  was  but  con- 
tinued under  a  new  name.  In  1821  that  part  of  the 
congregation  residing  in  Truro  preferred  a  request 
that  a  fourth  of  Mr.  Hoge's  time  should  be  given  to 
them,  which  w;is  granted. 

January  18th,  1830,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  new 
house  of  worship,  and  the  building  was  erected.  In 
architecture  it  was  qnite  an  imposing  edifice,  and  a 
great  stride  in  advance  of  its  humble  predecessor;  in 
fact,  comparing  favorably  with  the  best  church  edi- 


fices in  the  State  at  that  period.  The  congregation 
took  possession  of  their  new  building  for  public  wor- 
ship the  first  Sabbath  of  December,  18liO. 

In  1850  Dr.  Hoge  decided  to  accept  a  call  made  for 
one-half  of  his  time,  or  more,  by  the  Trustees  of  a 
Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnati.  The  Rev.  Josiah 
D.  Smith,  after  supplying  the  pulpit  for  six  months, 
was  elected  co-pastor,  and  installed  in  December, 
1850,  and  continued  in  this  relation  until  1854,  at 
which  time  he  was  installed  pastor  of  The  Westmin- 
ster Chureh  of  Colteml/us.  December  24th,  1855,  Rev. 
D.  Hall  wjis  called  to  be  co-pastor  of  Dr.  Hoge; 
entered  upon  the  regular  performance  of  his  duties 
the  first  Sabbath  in  February,  1856,  and  resigned  his 
charge  soon  after.  On  Friday  evening,  February  8th, 
1856,  the  fiftieth  anniver.sary  of  the  organization  of 
the  church  was  celebrated,  with  very  interesting  ser- 
vices. February  28th,  1857,  at  a  congregational 
meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  elect  two  ruling  elders, 
whereupon  Dr.  Wm.  Awl  and  Alfred  Thomas  were 
unanimously  chosen.  At  the  same  meeting,  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Hoge  as  pastor  was  accepted,  the 
congregation  reluctantly  yielding  to  his  request,  and 
recording  their  grateful  sense  of  his  important  ser- 
vices, and  their  atfectionate  regard  for  liim.  (See  his 
skcteh.)  Dr.  Hoge  had  the  following  successors  in 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church:  Rev.  Edgar  AVoods, 
June  30th,  1857-February,  1862;  W.  C.  Roberts, 
D.  D.,  November  11th,  1862-October  21st,  1864; 
Rev.  William  R.  Marshall,  February  27tli,  1865- 
December  1st,  1869;  Rev.  J,  R.  Laidlaw,  September 
22d,  1871-April,  1875;  Rev.  E.  P.  Heberton,  Sep- 
tember 5th,  1875-Ai)ril,  1877;  Willis  Lord,  D.  D., 
S.  s.,  July,  1877-October,  1879;  John  W.  Bailey, 
D.  D.,  April,  1881-April,  1883;  Rev.  Francis  E. 
JIarsten,  October  4tb,  1883. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Cumberland,  3Id. 
There  is  no  known  record  of  the  date  of  the  organ- 
ization of  this  church,  but  it  is  certain  that  there 
was  preaching  at  Cumberland,  occasionally,  by  sup- 
plies, from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
congregation  was  small  and  feeble  for  many  j'ears, 
struggling,  as  it  were,  for  a  mere  existence.  Among 
those  who  ministered  in  holy  things  to  this  feeble 
church,  at  different  times,  were  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hays,  Kennedy,  Raymond  and  S.  H.  McDonald. 
During  the  time  that  Messrs.  Hays,  Kennedy  and 
Raymond  labored  here,  the  church  was  able  to  do 
very  little  toward  the  support  of  a  pastor.  Messrs. 
Hays  and  Kenned.v  were  successively  Principals  of 
the  Allegheny  county  Academy,  in  which  they  taught 
for  many  years.  From  this  source  they  derived  their 
principal  support,  and  it  is  probable,  expended 
upon  it  their  principal  labors.  Mr.  Raymond,  at  a 
later  date,  labored  a  part  of  liis  time  in  Cumberland 
as  a  missionary,  and  was  aided  from  the  Missionary 
Fund.  The  Presbyterians  in  Cumberland  for  many 
years  had  no  place  of  worship  of  their  own,  but  wor- 
shiped alternately  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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In  connection  with  the  Episcopalians,  they  at  one 
time  erected  a  house  of  worship,  under  an  agreement 
that  each  denomination  should  have  the  right  to 
worship  in  it  alternately,  according  to  their  respect- 
ive forms.  But  in  process  of  time,  the  Presby- 
terians were  denied  their  interest  and  privileges  in 
the  building,  and  the  Episcopalians  very  unjustly 
appropriated  tlie  entire  property  to  their  own  use. 
Had  the  Presbyterians  appealed  to  Ca:sar  to  avenge 
them  of  their  adversary,  the  Episcopalians  would 
doubtless  have  been  compelled  to  al)ide  by  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  and  restore  to  the  others  their  privi- 
lege or  its  equivalent.  But  the  Presbyterians,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  chose  rather  to  suffer  wrong. 

In  the  year  1838  they  erected  a  house  of  worship 
for  themselves,  4.5  by  55  feet,  with  a  gallery  in  the 
end,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola  and  bell. 
At  tliis  time  they  were  efficiently  aided  by  the  Inde- 
fatigable efforts  and  labors  of  the  Rev.  S.  H.  McDon- 
ald, who,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  acted  as  their 
stated  supplj'.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  B. 
"Wall,  who  wa.s  installed  as  the  first  regular  pjistor  of 
this  church  on  the  second  Salibath  of  July,  l.-t43. 
The  Rev.  .T.  H.  Symmes,  after  lal)oring  here  from 
December,  1844,  until  the  9th  of  April,  1845,  was,  on 
that  day,  installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Presbytery.  The  congregation  having 
increased  so  that  the  building  was  too  small  for  their 
accommodation,  in  the  Autumn  of  1846  an  addition 
of  eighteen  feet  was  made  to  the  rear,  and  a  lecture- 
room  and  .Suiida\-school  room,  26  by  36  feet,  mostly 
in  the  rear  of  the  church  edifice  as  altered. 

In  the  Spring  of  1862  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Symmes  ten- 
dered to  the  Session  his  resignation  as  pastor,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Trustees  on  the  2d  of  April,  who 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution,  tendering  to  Mr. 
Symmes  their  gratitude  for  the  zeal,  ability  and 
industry  he  had  displayed  during  his  pastorate.  In 
March,  1866,  the  Rev.  James  D.  Fitzgerald,  by  invi- 
tation of  the  congregation,  began  ministerial  labor 
there,  and  in  April,  1868,  was  installed  p:istor.  On 
June  l!»th,  1870,  the  congregation  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  favor  of  the 
purchase  of  the  "  Deveemon  lot,"  on  Washington 
street,  as  a  site,  and  resolved  to  "  proceed  immediately 
to  build  a  church. ' '  In  August  the  Trustees'  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Messrs.  Gordon,  McKaig  and 
Miuke,  concluded  the  purchase  of  the  said  lot  (front- 
ing sixty  feet  on  Washington  street)  from  G.  W. 
Case  and  F.  JIinl<e,  for  the  sum  of  $.5000.  A  Imilding 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  H.  Campbell, 
J.  H.  Gordon,  F.  Minke,  William  Piatt  and  W.  W. 
McKaig,  was  appointed,  and  a  plan  submitted  by  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Davis,  architect,  of  Baltimore,  was  adopted. 
In  May,  1871,  the  old  church  property  on  Liberty 
.street  was  sold  to  the  German  Reformed  Congregation 
of  Cumberland,  for  the  sum  of  $5500.  The  full  transfer 
was  not  made  until  June,  1872.  The  building  is  now 
designated  as  "  Zion's"  Church.     The  laving  of  the 


corner-.stone  of  the  new  church  took  place  July  4th, 
1871.  The  ministers  present  on  the  occasion  were 
Rev.  Drs.  Smith  and  Leyburn,  of  Baltimore;  Rev. 
I.  N.  Hays,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  Revs.  Fitz- 
gerald and  Leech,  of  Cumberland. 

In  Ai)ril,  187,3,  the  iiev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  resigned  the 
pa.storal  relation.  On  the  14th  of  .luly  tlie  congre- 
gation unanimously  elected  Rev.  E.  B.  Ratfensperger 
to  the  pastorate.  The  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  J. 
E.  Moffat,  began  his  pastorate  in  1878.  The  member- 
ship of  the  church  at  present  is  254. 

First  (Central)  Presbyterian  Church,  nf 
Denver,  Colnnido.  The  First  i'resbyterian  Church 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  was  organized  December  15th, 
1861,  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Billingslry,  acting  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  O.  S. 
The  services  were  held  in  International  Hall,  on 
Ferry  street,  West  Denver,  then  known  iis  "Auraria." 
Eighteen  members — seven  males,  eleven  females — 
were  enrolled.  Simon  Cort  and  John  Irvine  were 
elected  ruling  elders.  Mr.  Billingsley  rem;uned  with 
the  church  only  four  months,  until  April,  1862.  The 
little  church  was  then  without  a  pastor  until  Novem- 
ber, 1.^62,  when  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  A.  R.  Day, 
a  son-in-law  of  Elder  Cort,  began.  Mr.  Day  was  tlien 
supported  in  part  by  the  same  Board  of  Missions. 
He  at  once  agitated  the  subject  of  a  church  building. 
Major  John  S.  Fillmore,  P.  M.,  U.  S.  A.  (an  Episco- 
palian), donated  a  lot  40  x  100  feet,  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  alley  between  Lawrence  and  Arrapahoe 
streets  on  Fifteenth  street;  and  citizens  of  all  denomi- 
nations and  classes  contributed  generously  towards 
the  erection  of  the  building.  The  Home  Mission 
Board  donated  $600  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  and  a 
brick  structure,  37  x  65  feet,  plain  but  neat,  and 
sufficiently  commodious  for  the  time,  was  begun  in 
1863,  and  dedicated  in  the  Spring  of  1864. 

February,  1865,  Mr.  Day  resigned,  and  during  the 
ensuing  months  the  puljiit  was  again  vacant.  Rev. 
.1.  B.  McClure,  of  Fulton,  111.,  became  pastor  in 
October,  1865;  acting  until  October,  l."*67;  suj)ported 
in  part  )>y  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions.  Again 
the  pulpit  was  left  vacant  until  ilareh,  1868,  when 
it  was  supplied  by  A.  Y.  Moore,  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
for  two  months,  when,  not  realizing  the  expected  aid 
previously  granted  by  the  Board,  Mr.  Moore  returned 
to  his  home.  Another  six  months'  vacancy  of  the 
pulpit,  and  the  necessary  withholding  of  mi.ssion 
funds  conspired  to  dishearten  the  little  fiock.  Hitherto 
the  church  had  enjoyed  no  connection  with  any  Pres- 
byter}-, although  supposed  geographically  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery  of  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
Its  pastors  having  retained  their  former  connections, 
no  delegates  nor  reports  were  sent  to  any  Presbytery, 
until  August  10th,  1869,  when  the  church  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  from  which  it 
came  by  certificate  into  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado, 
August  Kith,  1870. 

The  church  was  incorporated  according  to  the  laws 
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of  Colorado,  November  20th,  1868.  Its  membership 
■was  made  up  of  those  who  had  been  received  by  letter 
from  both  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
from  other  orthodox  denominations.  Failing  to  ob- 
tain necessary  assistance  and  encouragement  from 
the  O.  S.  Presbyterian  Board,  on  account  of  its  em- 
barrassed condition,  a  correspondence  was  at  once 
opened  with  the  N.  S.  Presbyterian  Board,  resulting 
in  the  church  being  visited  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Wells 
(who  had  just  been  commissioned  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming), to  whom  the  church  extended  a  call  through 
the  Presbytery  of  Chicago;  also  asking  to  be  enrolled 
as  belonging  to  that  Presbytery  ;  this  was  granted 
and  Mr.  Wells  installed  pastor  of  the  church,  by  Rev. 
.T.  H.  Trowbridge  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Taylor,  Committee 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  Sunday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 28th,  1868. 

Mr.  Wells  continued  pastor  of  the  church  for  six 
years,  greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  peculiarly 
successful  in  pastoral  labors  among  them.  During 
his  ministrations  there  were  added  to  the  original 
number,  upon  confession  of  faith,  90;  by  certificate, 
197.  The  church  received  aid  from  the  N.  S.  Board 
for  two  years,  becoming  self-supporting  in  1871.  In 
1874,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  a  sister  church, 
whereby  each  should  adopt  a  new  and  different  name, 
it  became  known  as  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 
Rev.  Mr.  Wells  resigned  January  1st,  1875,  to  accept 
a  call  to  Chicago,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Willis 
Lord,  D.  D. ,  February,  1875.  The  necessity  of  a  new 
church  edifice  had  been  much  felt  and  discussed 
during  the  two  or  three  years  preceding  Mr.  Wells' 
resignation,  resulting  in  definite  action  early  in  Dr. 
Lord's  pastorate. 

In  May,  1875,  lots  were  purchased  on  the  corner  of 
Champa  and  Eighteenth  streets,  the  present  site, 
100  X  125  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $6250.  A  meeting  to 
devise  ways  and  means  was  called  May  11th;  about 
$20,000  were  at  once  subscribed.  A  building  com- 
mittee to  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
selected.  Plans  for  the  new  building,  drawn  by  R.  S. 
Roeschlaub,  were  adopted,at  a  meeting  held  May  17th. 

May  25th  the  ladies  of  the  church  organized  what 
has  since  been  known  as  "The  Ladies'  Organ  Fund 
Society."  Aside  from  the  primary  object  of  their 
organization,  they  have  paid  over  to  the  general 
building  fund  upwards  of  $2000. 

A  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  church,  leaving 
the  main  auditorium  and  spire  incomplete,  was 
awarded  to  Kelsey  &  Evans,  October  9th,  1875,  at  a 
cost  of  $32,000.  The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner- 
stone took  place  at  two  o'clock,  p,m.,  Thursday, 
January  6th,  1876. 

During  Dr.  Lord'spastorate  the  old  church  build- 
ing proved  too  .small,  and  for  a  time  the  congregation 
worshiped  in  Guard  Hall.  Severe  illness  during  the 
Winter  occasioned  Dr.  Lord's  resignation,  in  the 
Spring  of  1876.  Work  upon  the  new  building  was 
hastened,  though  in  the  face  of  much  discouragement. 


The  Rev.  Alexander  Reed,  D.  I).,  having  been  chosen 
pastor,  arrived  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  25th, 
1876,  and  upon  the  following  Sabbath,  October  29th, 
the  first  .servic'e  was  held  in  the  new  lecture  room. 
Dr.  Reed  officiating.  The  Spring  of  1877  found  the 
congregation  in  a  much  embarrassed  condition  finan- 
cially, in  debt  about  $13,000,  and  painfully  in  need 
of  the  main  auditorium.  A  stranger,  Edward  F. 
Kimball,  now  so  distinguished  in  the  Master's  vine- 
yard, unexpectedly  appeared  among  the  people  of  the 
congregation,  and  upon  Sabbath,  April  1st,  1877,  as- 
sisted by  the  earnest  appeals  of  the  pastor,  the  Ciise 
was  so  presented  that,  subsequently.  $30,000  were 
subscribed. 

A  contract  was  let  to  W.  J.  Evans  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  excepting  the  spire.  Services 
were  held  in  the  new  auditorium,  Sunday,  January 
13th,  1878,  Dr.  Reed  preaching  in  the  morning,  and 
Dr.  F.  M.  Ellis,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church,  in  the 
evening. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  lots  to  date  is 
about  $50,000. 

The  rotary  system  of  eldership  was  entered  upon, 
by  action  of  the  congregation,  in  October,  1872.  The 
board  of  deacons  was  formed  November  9trh,  1873. 
The  first  Church  Clerk  was  elected  October  l.'^th,  1874. 

Dr.  Reed,  in  the  prosperity  and  promise  of  his 
pastorate,  died,  greatly  lamented.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Westwood,  D.D.,  who  spent  two 
years  of  very  successful  pa.storal  work  in  the  city. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  of  August,  1871,  Rev.  George  P. 
Hays,  D.D.,  began  work  as  pastor.  The  debt  was 
paid  off  the  following  winter.  Three  colonies  have 
since  gone  out  from  the  congregation,  forming  the 
Thirteenth  Avenue  Church,  Westminster  Church 
and  Highland  Church.  It  supports  a  mission  school, 
sewing  school  and  Chinese  Sabbath  school.  Its 
annual  financial  operations  for  benevolent  and  home 
expenses  amount  to  from  $25,000  to  $30,000. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  .lanuary, 
1780,  the  church  edifice  which  stood  upon  the  spot 
on  which  the  present  house  of  worship  stands  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Tradition  relates  that  the  firing 
of  the  building  was  the  act  of  Cornelius  Hetfield,  Jr., 
a  Tory  refugee,  whose  father  had  been  a  tru.stee,  and 
was  then  an  honored  elder  of  the  church.  As  the 
renegade  son  had  destroyed  the  church  edifice,  so  the 
father  opened  the  doors  of  a  large  ' '  Red  Storehouse, ' ' 
on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  near  West  Water 
street,  that  belonged  to  him,  which  was  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose  and  used  thenceforward  as  a  mceting- 
hou,se. 

Some  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  church 
building  which  was  destroyed  may  be  formed  from 
a  description  given  by  Captain  William  C.  De  Hart, 
in  his  "  Passages  in  the  History  of  Elizabethtowu:" 
"The  Court  House  was  a  .small,  frame,  shlugle-cov- 
ered  building,  which  had  never  been  adorned  with 
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paint,  and  in  the  same  condition  and  style  of  archi- 
tecture was  the  adjacent  building,  the  Presbyterian 
meeting  house,  both  of  which  respectively  occupied 
the  ground  whereon  now  stand  the  structures  devoted 
to  the  same  object.  The  church  was  ornamented  by 
a  steejile  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  weathercock, 
furnislicd  also  with  a  clock.  It  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  the  most  valuable  building  in  the  town, 
liallowed  as  the  structure  in  wliidi  their  pilgrim 
«  iUthers  worshijjed  God,  aud  in  which  they  them- 
selves, so  many  of  them,  had  been  consecrated  to  God 
in  baptism,  and  in  which  the  great  and  revered 
Dickiuson,  the  honored  Spencer,  and  the  still  more 
renowned  Whitelield,  had  preached  God's  word." 

There  is  good  retison  for  believing  that  the  General 
Assemblies  held  under  the  Proprietors  sat  in  this 
house,  aud  that  so  also  did  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
1767  the  pulpit  was  ornamented  by  the  ladies  with 
an  "elegant  set  of  curtains,  which  cost  twenty-.seven 
pounds  sterling. "  For  many  years  there  was  a  part 
of  the  church  not  seated,  probably  reserved  as  a 
lobbj'  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  attended 
the  Legislature  and  the  Courts.  The  precise  date  at 
which  the  first  church  edifice  was  erected  on  this 
spot  cannot  be  ascertained.  In  the  early  settlement 
of  the  town,  the  "town-house"  and  the  "meeting- 
house "  were  one.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  one 
of  the  first  public  concerns  of  the  original  Associates 
wa.s  the  building  of  their  "meeting-house."  As  early 
as  February  IDth,  1665,  they  held  a  "meeting- 
court,"  at  which  the  whole  town  was  present,  aud 
sixty-five  men  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  King  Charles  II.  A  house  of  worship  had  most 
likely  been  built  before  this  date;  nothing  can  now 
certainly  be  determined  as  to  its  size,  cost  or  arrange- 
ment. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal, 
of  May  12th,  1873,  the  Eev.  Dr.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  into 
whose  possession  an  original  document  had  recently 
come,  purporting  to  be  an  agreement  or  contract  be- 
tween the  building  committee  of  the  congregation 
and  the  carpenters  by  whom  the  old  meeting  house, 
that  was  burnt  down  in  1780,  was  built,  and  bearing 
date  1723-4,  A.  D. ;  Dr.  Hatfield,  in  referring  to  this 
document,  says:  "It  will  thus  be  .seen  that  the  house 
was  built  in  the  Summer  of  1734,  and  was  58  feet  in 
length  and  42  in  width,  and  that  the  audience  room 
was  24  feet  in  height.  .  .  .  An  addition  to  the 
length  in  the  rear,  of  16  feet,  was  made  in  1766  so 
that  its  final  dimensions  were  74  by  42  feet." 

The  lot  on  which  the  house  was  built  included  the 
present  burying-ground,  and  extended  on  the  West 
to  the  river  (so  called),  and  contained  about  eight 
acres.  When  the  Church  property  was  surveyed,  in 
1766,  the  Trustees  aflirmed  "that the  first  purchasers 
and  associates  did  give  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land  for 
the  use  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  record  of 
which,  on  or  about  the  year  1719,  was  either  lost  or 
destroyed."     This  statement  was  admitted  by  the 


Town  Committee,  and  has  constituted  the  only  title 
of  record  to  the  present  church  property  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half.  The  meeting-house  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  church,  but,  as  it  was  much 
.smaller,  it  did  not  cover  much  if  any  more  than  the 
front  half,  the  other  half  containing  the  graves  of 
mo.st  of  the  first  settlers.  Graves  were  sometimes 
dug  under  the  fioor  of  the  church,  a  custom  familiar 
to  the  early  settlers,  and  made  dear  by  association 
with  the  habits  of  their  ancestors  iu  England,  so  that 
nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  First  Church  at  Eliza- 
beth is  probably  occupied  with  the  dust,  which 
awaits  the  archangel's  trump,  of  the  first  two  or  three 
generations  of  the  people  of  the  town.  It  is  probable 
that  for  a  long  time  the  church  and  adjoining  burial- 
ground  was  not  enclosed,  or  if  at  all,  only  in  a  rude 
way.  In  1762,  immediately  after  the  settlement  of 
Eev.  Mr.  Caldwell,  it  was  voted  by  the  Trustees  that 
"the  burial-ground  be  enclosed  with  a  close,  cedar- 
board  fence;  also  agreed  that  a  neat  pale  fence  be 
built  to  enclose  a  court-yard  in  the  front  and  south 
end  of  the  church. ' ' 

Some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  at  the  time  it  was  destroyed  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  directions  given  by  the  Trustees  to  the 
new  se.xton,  William  Woodruff,  elected  March,  1766: 
"Once  every  three  mouths  the  alleys  below  the 
pulpit  stairs  aud  gallery  stairs  must  be  washed  out 
and  well  sanded.  For  evening  lectures  you  are  to 
get  the  candles,  such  as  the  Trustees  shall  direct,  aud 
illuminate  the  church  in  every  part,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  prayer  before  .sermon,  you  are  immediately 
to  go  up  and  snufl'  the  pulpit  candles  and  the  rest  of 
the  candles  in  the  church.  When  you  judge  the  ser- 
mon to  be  about  half  finished,  you  are  once  more  to 
snuft"  the  candles  in  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  Clerk's 
desk."  (The  most  .serious  objection  to  this  rule 
would  be  the  suspicion  that  the  sexton  might  be  open 
to  outside  influences  to  snuff  the  candles  prematurely. ) 
"  You  are  to  be  very  careful  of  the  silk  hangings  and 
cushions,  that  they  receive  no  injury  by  dust  spots. 
You  are  to  see  that  the  pulpit  door  be  always  opened, 
ready  for  the  minister's  entrance,  and  the  Bible 
opened  on  the  cu.shion.  You  are  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  in  you  lies,  all  undue  noises  and  disorders,  and 
suffer  no  white  boys  or  girls  to  be  standing  or  sitting 
on  the  gallery  or  pulpit  stairs;  and  if  at  any  time 
you  cannot  prevent  unruly  behavior  during  divine 
service,  you  are  immediately  to  step  to  one  of  the 
magistrates  or  elders  present,  and  inform  them  of  the 
same.  You  are  weekly  to  wind  up  and  regulate  the 
church  clock."  Such  was  the  venerable  chiu-ch 
edifice  In  its  external  and  internal  appearance  and  in 
its  surroundings.  "The  church  in  which  Caldwell 
preached,"  says  Dr.  Murray,  in  his  notes,  "was 
cheerfully  yielded  as  a  hospital  for  sick  and  disabled 
and  wounded  soldiers,  as  .some  of  the  aged  ones  yet 
among  us  testify;  it  was  its  bell  that  sounded  through 
the  town  the  notes  of  alarm  on  the  approach  of  the 
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foe;  its  floor  was  not  nnfrequeiitly  the  bed  of  the 
wearj"^  soldier,  and  the  seats  of  its  pews  the  table 
from  which  he  ate  his  scanty  meal." 

It  cannot  be  determined  with  exactness  who  served 
the  people  as  pastor,  or  the  pulpit  supply,  for  the 
first  few  years  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  place. 
Dr.  Hatfield  says  :  "  It  is  .safe  to  conclude  that  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Peck  came  to  this  town,  ti-om  Newark,  as 
early  as  1(568,  on  invitation  of  the  people,  to  serve 
them  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  that  he  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  this 
place."  In  the  Autumn  of  1678  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Greenwich,  Conn.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1680,  by 
Rev.  Seth  Fletcher.  He  came  from  Southampton,  and 
became  minister  of  this  town  in  the  Summer  or 
Autumn  of  1680.  His  death  occurred  in  August, 
1682.  For  five  years  subsequent  to  his  death  the 
church  was  without  a  pastor.  On  September  30th, 
1687,  the  Rev.  John  Harriman  was  installed  pastor 
of  this  church;  he  died  here  in  August,  1705, 
and  his  monument  stands  in  the  churchyard.  Soon 
after  his  entering  on  the  pastoral  work  here,  he 
opened  an  account  with  every  one  of  the  subscribers 
to  his  support.  These  accounts  were  kept  in  two 
books;  the  second,  from  1694  to  170.5,  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  Session.  The  whole  number  of  actual 
subscribers  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The 
subscriptions  amounted  to  £83  lis.  Od.  A  very 
small  part  only  of  the  subscriptions  were  paid  iu 
cash;  the  most  of  them  are  credited  with  produce, 
meat,  grain  and  vegetables;  many  of  them  with  labor 
by  the  day,  on  the  farm,  or  in  building  or  repairing 
his  house  or  barn.  The  work  of  a  pastor  was  evi- 
dently not  so  circumscribed  as  at  the  present  day. 
Besides  preaching,  pastoral  visitation,  farming,  carry- 
ing on  a  flour  mill  and  a  cider  press,  Mr.  Harriman 
had  an  agency  for  furnishing  glass  to  his  neighbors. 
He  surveyed  lands  now  and  then,  he  attended  the 
Legislature,  as  a  deputy,  through  four  years,  and, 
like  most  of  his  profession  iu  those  days,  he  kept  a 
boarding-school;  he  dealt  also  considerably  in  real 
estate. 

Mr.  Harriman  was  succeeded  as  pastor  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Melyen.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Jlelyen  was 
short.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1709,  Jonathan 
Dickinson  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  this 
church.  {See  his  skeleh.)  Previous  to  Mr.  Dickinson's 
settlement  as  pastor,  this  church  had  been  Inde- 
pendent or  Congregational  in  its  form  of  government ; 
not  until  forty  years  after  its  organization  was  the 
first  Presbytery,  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
constituted.  Dickinson,  whose  sympathies  were  prob- 
ably quite  decidcdlj'  with  Pre.sbyterianism,  proceeded 
with  a  wise  caution  in  the  matter  of  bringing  his 
church  into  conni'ction  with  Presbytery,  for  his  people 
"were  thorough  Puritans  and  men  of  spirit,  and 
slow  to  part  with  what  they  conceived  to  be  their 
rights."  It  is  probable  that  he  united  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Spring  of  1717, 


and  that  the  church  soon  after  joined  the  same 
Presbytery.  In  the  following  year,  .'September  19th, 
1718,  it  is  rioted  in  the  records  of  Synod  that  "  Mr. 
Dickinson  delivered  one  jjound,  twelve  shillings  from 
his  congregation  of  Elizabeth  Town  for  the  fund  '  for 
pious  uses.'"  "This,"  says  Dr.  Hatfield,  "was 
undoubtedly  the  first  contribution  for  Presliyterian 
purposes  ever  made  by  this  congregation."  The 
church  was  represented  in  Synod  for  the  first  time 
in  1721,  by  one  of  their  elders,  Robert  Ogdeii,  a  grand- 
son of  "Old  John  Ogden." 

The  Rev.  Elibu  Spencer  began  to  supply  the  pulpit 
in  the  Spring  of  1749.  He  remained  piustor  about 
seven  years.  Soon  after  his  departure,  Rev.  Abraham 
Kettletas  supplied  the  pulpit.  His  ministry  con- 
tinued nearly  three  and  a  half  years.  The  accounts 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  congregation,  Samuel  Wood- 
ruff, show  that  the  salary  of  Mr.  Kettletas  was  paid 
by  regular  weekly  contributions  on  the  Sabbath. 
Mr.  Kettletas  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  July, 
1760,  and  was  succeeded,  after  a  vacancy  in  the  pulpit 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  by  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  who 
took  so  signal  a  part  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
Mr.  Caldwell  was  a  Virginian,  born  in  Charlotte 
county,  in  what  was  then  a  wilderness,  in  April, 
1734.  A  niece  of  his  was  the  mother  of  the  Hon. 
John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  the 
well-known  Senator  and  prominent  Statesman  of  the 
South.  {See  ilr.  CaldwelVs  slccU-h.)  The  parish  of 
Mr.  Caldwell  included  the  whole  of  Elizabethtown, 
and  the  town  included  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present 
Union  county;  the  towns  of  Union,  Springfield,  New 
Providence,  Westfield,  Plainfield,  Rahway,  Linden 
and  Clark,  having  since  been  organized  out  of  the 
ancient  territorial  domain  of  Elizabethtown.  The 
old  church  book  shows  that,  in  1776,  there  were  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  pew-renters  and  subscribers 
in  the  congregation.  The  ruling  elders  at  that  time 
were  Cornelius  Heatfield,  John  Potter,  Samuel 
Williams  and  Benjamin  Winans;  Isaac  Woodruff, 
Jonathan  Williams,  Caleb  Halstead,  David  Ogden, 
Isaac  Arnett,  Jonathan  Price,  trustees.  In  the  con- 
gregation, at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  were 
such  men  as  AVilliam  Living.ston,  the  noble  Governor 
of  the  State,  who,  through  a  storm  of  obloquy  from 
some  of  his  former  friends,  and  of  bitter  and  unre- 
lenting hatred  and  plottiiigs  agtiinst  his  life  on  the 
part  of  the  Tories  and  the  British,  remained  stead lii.st 
in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  the  final 
victory;  and  Elias  Boudinot,  whose  sketch  is  else- 
where given. 

In  the  congregation  at  this  time  also,  was  Abraham 
Clark,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; he  had  long  been  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  was  one  of  its  trustees  from  1786  to 
1790.  He  was  chosen  seven  times  as  a  delegate  from 
New  Jersey  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Here,  also, 
were  the  Hon.  Robert  Ogden  (Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
at  an  earlier  day),  with  his  three  .sons,  Robert,  Mat- 
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thias  and  Aarou,  the  last  two  distinguished  officers 
in  the  U.  S.  Army;  the  Hon.  Stephen  Crane,  speaker 
of  the  Assembly ;  Elias  Daj-ton,  and  his  son,  Jonathan, 
both  of  them  subsequently  general  officers  of  the 
army,  and  the  latter  Speaker  of  Congress;  William 
Peartree  Smith,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  civilians 
of  the  day;  Oliver  Spencer  and  Francis  Barber, 
both  of  them  colonels  of  the  Jersey  Brigade,  from 
whom  General  Maxwell,  Commandant  of  the  Brigade, 
,  received  on  all  occasions,  and  some  of  them  of  a 
trying  nature,  most  zealous  and  efficient  co-opera- 
tion; and  other  such  devoted  patriots,  not  a  few. 
From  this  one  congregation  went  forth  over  foHy  com- 
missionrtl  officers  of  the  Continental  Army,  not  to  speak 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  to  light 
the  battles  of  Independence. 

Mr.  Caldwell's  successors  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Chiuch  of  Elizabeth  were,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kol- 
lock.  Dr.  ,Tohu  McDowell,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  and 
Dr.  Everard  Kempshall,  all  of  whom  are  noticed 
elsewhere  in  this  vol  ume. 

"It  is  related,"  says  Dr.  Kempshall,  in  his  "  His- 
torical Sketch"  of  the  Church  (1880),  "that  from 
the  time  of  commencing  the  work  of  erecting  the 
church  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  down  to  its 
dediciition,  in  an  unfinished  sti\te,  that  is  from  July, 
1784,  to  January,  1786,  the  congregation  were  visited 
with  a  special  outjiouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  And 
from  that  day  on  to  this  hour,  God,  the  God  of  the 
covenant,  the  ' '  God  of  their  fathers,  "has  gone  before 
this  people,  leading  them  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  in  the  way  of  loving  kindness  and  tender 
mercy;  granting  to  them  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
dwelling  together  in  "the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  in 
the  bond  of  peace;"  renewing,  from  time  to  time, 
those  seasons  of  spiritual  harvesting  aftcT  years  of 
patient  sowing  of  the  seed  of  divine  truth;  and  per- 
mitting us  in  this  day  and  generation  to  be  so  richly 
the  recipients  of  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
vouchsafed  to  us  in  answer  to  the  prayers,  bequeathed 
as  a  precious  legacj',  of  God-fearing,  Christ-loving 
men  and  women  who,  through  two  centuries  have 
worshiped  God  on  this  sacred  spot,  and  having  served 
their  day  and  generation  have  "fallen  on  .sleep." 

First  Presbyterian  Chtirch,  Leaven'worth, 
Kansas.  The  first  sermon  ever  delivered  in  Leav- 
enworth, by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1855,  by  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Hobsou,  of  Lexington, 
Mo.  The  city  was  just  one  year  old.  There  was  no 
church  building,  and  the  sermon  was  given  from  a 
dry  goods  box  on  a  street  corner.  The  church  was 
organized,  January  1st,  1856,  with  nine  members,  by 
the  Kev.  C.  D.  JIartin,  a  missionary  of  the  O.  S.  Board. 
It  viis  the  fiml  uliile  moii's  Prcahylcrinii  Church  in  the 
Slate;  being  preceded  only  by  two  Indian  mission  or- 
ganizations. There  was  little  done  until  1857,  when 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Pitzer,  p.  D.,  now  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  then  a  young  theological  student  of  Danville 
Seminary,  accepted  a  call  to  its  pastorate  and  began 


his  labors  in  August  of  that  year.  A  building  wa.s 
erected  and  dedicated  before  he  came;  Sabbath  school 
organized,  August  23d,  18.57,  with  G  teachers  and  18 
scholars.  Mr.  Pitzer  was  ordained,  January,  1858, 
by  the  I'resbj'tery  of  Highland,  hcinr/  the  timt  Preshy- 
tcria7i  minixter  ever  ordnincd  in  Kniimx.  He  remained 
until  1861,  when  he  resigned  his  pastorate  and  cast 
his  lot  with  the  Southern  cause.  113  members  had 
been  received  under  him.  The  church  remained 
vacant  until  October,  1863,  when  Rev.  William  A. 
Starrett  came  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
and  supplied  for  six  mouths.  The  pulpit  was  then 
vacant  until  June,  1863,  when  the  Rev.  George  S. 
Woodward  became  the  pastor.  The  church  prospered 
greatly  under  this  beloved  man.  In  March,  1867, 
the  First  and  the  Westminster  churches  were  united, 
keeping  their  two  pastors.  Rev.  Jlr.  Woodward  and 
Rev.  Dr.  .1.  G.  Reaser.  In  Decem))er,  1867,  Mr. 
Woodward  resigned,  because  of  failing  health,  and 
on  December  30th,  1867,  the  church  was  divided  into 
its  two  original  parts,  the  First  Church  returning  to 
its  old  building.  Rev.  William  L.  Green  was  called 
as  pastor.  Member.ship  now  was  160.  Mr.  Green 
resigned  in  October,  1869.  In  May,  1870,  the  Rev. 
William  R.  Brown  was  installed  pastor.  The  present 
commodious  church  building  was  erected  and  dedi- 
cated, October  22d,  1871.  Over  70  members  were 
added  to  the  rolls  of  the  church.  Mr.  Brown  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  charge  by  ill  health,  on  Febru- 
ary 2d,  1873.  The  membership  was  163  at  this  time. 
Rev.  William  N.  Page,  D.  D. ,  the  present  pastor,  was 
called  June  29th,  1873,  and  installed,  December  7th, 
1873.  It  is  the  largest  and  strongest  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  State,  with  a  membership  of  388  and 
a  Sabbath  school  of  400  members. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Topckn.  Kansas. 
On  December  19th,  1-^59,  Rev.  A.  T.  Rankin,  of 
Highland  Presbytery,  organized  this  church  at  the 
house  of  Jlr.  John  Jackson,  the  members  consisting 
of  eight  males  and  nine  females.  A  session  was  held 
February  15th,  1860,  for  securing  the  right  of  corpo- 
ration. The  first  house  of  worship  was  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  Kansas  avenue,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  streets.  Rev.  Mr.  Steele  became  pastor 
in  18G0.  The  first  letter  granted  to  this  church 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Sylvia  Blake,  from  the  North 
Church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
and  thence  to  Topeka;  recorded  December  23d,  1861. 
Rev.  Mr.  Steele  died  October  12th,  1864,  aged  sixty- 
two  years.  From  this  date  to  November,  1865,  the 
church  was  without  regular  services.  Rev.  S.  T. 
McLure,  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  a  licentiate,  came  and 
remained  four  months.  April  5th,  1866,  there  was  a 
regular  call  given  to  Rev.  John  Ekin,  D.D.,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Miami,  Ohio.  He  was  installed 
November  6th,  1866.  Tliere  were  then  thirty-seven 
members.  The  new  chapel,  on  Eighth  and  Kansas 
avenues,  was  opened  November  5th,  1867.  Novem- 
ber 28th,  1868,  Rev.  F.  S.  McCabe  came  to  the  church, 
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!Ui(l  January  1st,  1869,  was  made  pastor,  which  place 
he  filled  till  April  16th,  18K2.  October  15th,  lH8->, 
Kev.  H.  W.  George,  of  Geneva,  111.,  was  called  to 
this  church,  and  January,  1883,  was  installed.  The 
present  memhership  is  about  400. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wlueliiu/.  IVcsl 
Tiii/iiiia.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  lirst  regu- 
lar preaching  by  any  Chri.stian  denomination  in 
AVhecling,  then  a  small  village,  was  commenced  by 
the  Rev.  James  Hervey,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1812.  In  that  year  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  soon  afterward 
began  to  labor  in  the  Forks  of  Wheeling  Church,  and 
in  the  town  of  Wheeling. 

It  is  said  that  when  he  began  preaching  in  Wheel- 
ing there  were  but  three  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  here.  He  continued  to  preach,  for  a 
number  of  years,  on  alternate  Sabbaths,  in  these  two 
places.  Having  no  house  of  worship  in  the  village,  a 
small  house  on  the  corner  of  Market  alley,  and  some- 
times the  Court  House,  was  occupied  as  the  place  of 
meeting.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  population  of  the 
town  was  increasing,  and  then  fir.st  the  Methodists, 
and  next  the  Episcopalians  began  to  arrive,  and  each 
to  provide  for  services  according  to  their  order.  In 
this  state  of  things  it  became  apparent  to  the  Presby- 
terians that  they  ought  not  to  remain  satisfied  with- 
out a  more  comjilete  organization,  for,  thus  far,  they 
had  preaching  only  every  alternate  Sabbath. 

The  Eev.  William  Wylie,  then  preachiug  at  West 
Liberty,  was  consequently  engaged  to  supply  them 
the  other  half  of  the  time,  in  connection  with  the 
Rev.  James  llervey.  This  arrangement  seemed,  for 
the  time  being,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  but 
in  the  end  it  brought  trouble. 

In  the  old  Ses.sion  book  is  the  following  record: 
"The  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  the  town  of 
"\\Tieeling  was  first  organized  at  a  public  meeting  held 
on  Thursday  evening,  September  4th,  1823;  Colonel 
Archibald  Woods,  Chairman,  and  James  H.  Forsyth, 
Secretary.  The  meeting  was  opened  and  closed  with 
prayer,  by  the  Rev.  James  Hervey. 

"Original  Trustees,  Charles  D.  Knox,  Alexander 
Caldwell,  P.  B.  Bayless,  John  Laughlin,  James  H. 
Forsyth;  Thonnis  Woods,  Treasurer;  Redick  McKee, 
Secretary. ' ' 

The  congregation  was  thus  incorporated  under  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  it  was  nearly  three  years 
afterward  before  ruling  elders  were  elected;  for  the 
next  record  we  have  is  this:  "The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  town  of 'WTieeling,  under  the  pa.storal 
care  of  the  Rev.  James  Hervey  and  the  Rev.  William 
Wylie,  was  first  organized  by  the  Rev.  Eli.sha 
McCurdy,  agreeably  to  an  order  of  Presbytery,  on 
Friday,  the  26th  day  of  May,  1826. 

"  Elders  elected — Andrew  Woods,  Sr.,  Peter  W. 
Gale,  Redick  McKee." 

The  original  number  of  members  of  the  church 
yf  as  forty-four,  of  whom,  so  far  as  is  known,  Redick 


McKee,    E.S(i.,  is  the  only  one  now  li^^ng.      (.SV<-  his 
sketch. ) 

On  April  15th,  1829,  a  call  wjis  made  by  the  con- 
gregation for  the  pastoral  .services  of  Rev.  James 
Hervey.  But,  evidently,  this  call  was  not  accepted, 
for  on  May  15th,  1830,  as  the  old  Session  book  shows, 
"the  Rev.  William  Wylie  was  installed  ])astor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church."  This  jKistorate,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  long,  for  manifestly  there  was 
want  of  harmony  and  unity  of  action  among  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  town.  They  were  evidently 
divided,  for  the  ne.xt  record  that  appears  is  in  this 
language: — 

"A  meeting,  composed  of  the  First  and  Second 
Presbyterian  congregations  of  the  town  of  Wheeling, 
w:is  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Meeting  House,  on 
Monday  evening,  26tlj  September,  A.D.,  1831,  agree- 
ably to  the  recommendation  of  the  joint  committee 
of  the  aforesaid  congregations. ' ' 

At  this  joint  meeting  of  the  congregations  action 
was  tiiken  requesting  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the  two 
congregations  and  reorganize  a  new  one.  In  compli- 
ance with  this  request,  the  Washington  Presbytery, 
at  its  meeting  in  Wheeling,  October  5th,  1831,  for- 
mally di.ssolved  the  two  congregations  and  in  their 
stead  formally  erected  a  new  congregation,  with  the 
style  and  denomination  of  the  Presbyterian  Congre- 
gation of  A\lieeling. 

The  new  Board  of  Trustees  elected  was  composed 
of  the  following  gentlemen:  Thomas  Woods,  Trea.s- 
urer;  James  W.  Clemens,  Secretary;  Samuel  MeClel- 
lan,  James  McConnell,  H.  French,  Archibal'd  S.  Todd, 
Redick  McKee  and  John  Ritchie.  And  on  February 
4th,  1832,  John  C.  Bayless,  Nathaniel  Pei)pard  and 
Redick  McKee  were  elected  and  installed  ruling 
elders.  These,  however,  resigned  or  withdrew  soon 
after,  and  in  their  places  were  chosen  and  installed, 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1832,  N.  W.  Smith,  John 
Laughlin  and  Sturley  Cuthbert.  On  the  26th  of 
January,  1834,  John  C.  Bayless  and  N.  Peppard  were 
installed  elders.  (See  the  sketches  of  I{ei\  James 
Hervey,  d.d.,  and  Rer.  William  Wylie,  D.u. ) 

The  Rev.  Henry  R.  Weed,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  unanimously  elected  pastor  of  the 
church,  February  5th,  1833.  For  reasons  which  were 
satisfactory  to  himself,  he  did  not  at  once  accept  the 
call,  but  served  as  stated  supply  of  the  church  for 
more  than  two  years.  He  was  installed  as  pastor, 
June  16th,  1835.  He  continued  in  the  constant  and 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  for  many 
years.  In  1860,  beginning  to  feel  his  physical 
strength  giving  way  under  the  weight  of  increasing 
years,  he  suggested  to  the  Session  the  propriety  of 
calling  a  co-p:ustor.  In  January,  1861,  the  Rev.  John 
.1.  Baker,  of  Augusta  county,  Va. ,  accepted  a  call  to 
the  oflice  of  co-pastor  of  the  church,  and  commenced 
and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  from  March  1st,  1861,  until 
July  1st,  following,  when  he  resigned. 
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The  Rev.  D.  W.  Fisher  was  installed  as  co-pastor 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  June,  18G2.  Soon  afterward 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Weed  removed  to  West  I'liiladelphia, 
where,  on  December  14th,  1870,  he  '"fell  a.sleep  in 
Jesus."  {See  his  sketeli.)  Dr.  Fisher  served  the  church 
faithfully  and  successfully  until  April,  1876,  when, 
at  his  own  request,  the  pastoral  relation  was  dis- 
solved. The  Rev.  David  A.  Cunningham  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church,  October  6th,  1876,  and 
still  continues  in  this  relation,  beloved  by  his  people, 
and  largely  bles.sed  in  his  labors. 

First  Presbyterian  Churcli,  Williamspoii,  Pa. 
At  the  sessions  of  the  Presljj'tery  of  Northumber- 
land, held  in  Warrior  Run  Meeting  House,  October 
3d,  183"2,  there  was  presented  an  application  by  the 
members  of  "  Lycoming  Church,"  living  o;ist  of  Ly- 
coming Creek,  for  the  organization  of  a  churcli  to  be 
known  as  the  "First  Church  of  Williamsport. "  The 
request  was  granted,  and  Presbytery  accordingly 
passed  an  ordinance,  setting  off  from  the  Ljcoming 
Church  those  members  liring  east  of  Lycoming 
Creek.  On  February  9th,  1833,  the  Rev.  Daniel  M. 
Barber,  by  appointment  of  Presbj'tery,  organized 
this  church,  with  an  enrollment  of  thirty-six  members. 
During  the  first  nine  years  of  its  existence  the  con- 
gregation worshiped  in  an  old  stone  building  situ- 
ated on  Third  street,  between  Pine  and  Williams 
streets,  and  was  served  by  the  following  ministers 
who  were  stated  supplies,  viz. :  Revs.  Daniel  M.  Bar- 
ber, Phineas  B.  Marr  and  Samuel  S.  Sheddcn. 

In  the  j'ear  1838  the  Rev.  John  P.  Hudson  was 
elected  and  installed  the  first  pastor,  and  has  been 
followed  successively  by  the  Revs.  E.  Bradl>ury,  Alex- 
ander Heberton,  William  Simington,  George  F.  Cain 
and  S.  E.  Webster.  The  first  Session  assumed  the 
Episcopal  functions  of  the  eldership  on  the  day  of 
the  organization  of  the  church,  February  23d,  1833. 
Alexander  Sloan,  John  B.  Hall,  Andrew  D.  Hepburn 
and  John  Torbert  constituted  this  Session. 

On  the  13th  day  of  April,  1841,  articles  of  agree- 
ment were  made  between  John  Benuet,  Jr.,  Charles 
Hepburn,  Thomas  Bennet,  Samuel  Lloyd  and 
Herman  C.  Piatt,  building  committee,  and  David 
Simpler  and  Jacob  Jleckley,  builders,  to  erect  a 
"meetinghouse  to  be  used  for  religious  worshiji, " 
on  the  lot  of  ground  conveyed  and  confirmed  by 
Andrew  D.  Hepburn  to  said  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion, by  deed,  dated  the  3d  day  of  March,  A.  D. 
1841,"  said  lot  being  on  the  corner  of  Market  street 
and  Tom  alley.  Among  the  subscribers  to  this  first 
edifice  are  found  the  honored  names  of  Watson,  Ellis, 
Bennet,  Elliot,  Vanderbelt,  Hepburn,  Packer,  Gib- 
son, Hays,  Williams,  Coryell,  Allen,  Grier,  Carothers, 
Cummings,  Huling,  Pollock,  Hall,  Sloan,  Burrows, 
XJpdegratf,  Huston,  Fleming,  McCormick  and  Gam- 
ble. This  church  was  burned  April  6th,  in  the  year 
1849,  and  rebuilt  in  the  same  year.  It  was  again 
burned  May  16th,  1859,  and  was  rebuilt  and  dedi- 
cated October  19th  of  the  same  j'ear. 


The  number  of  additions  to  the  church  since  the 
organization  has  been  911.  The  present  number  of 
communicants  in  actual  attendance  is  370.  The 
largest  additions,  by  examination,  have  been  made 
in  their  chronological  order  as  follows:  In  the  years 
1855, 1866,  1876,  1881  and  1882.  During  these  periods 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  manifestly  present  in  the  con- 
gregation, ■;vith  unusual  power. 

The  Sabbath  .school  of  the  church  was  organized 
in  June,  1827.  It  then  had  an  existence  before  the 
organization  of  the  church,  and  has  grown  from  a 
very  small  beginning  to  the  large  and  flourishing 
school  that  it  is,  with  a  membership  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Here,  for  years,  the  children  were  trained 
by  faithful  teachers,  and  from  under  its  influence 
have  grown  up  men  and  women  who  are  now  an 
honor  to  the  church.  Besides  the  parent  school,  there 
is  a  mission,  now  known  by  the  honored  name  of 
Finley  Sunday  school.  It  was  opened  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city,  in  the  year  1860,  and  a  chapel 
for  its  accommodation  built  by  the  liberality  of  the 
congregation,  and  this  was  the  first  mission  organized 
by  any  congregation  in  the  city.  The  school  has 
a  membership  of  more  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty. 

On  the  evening  of  November  24th,  1880,  this  con- 
gregation convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  subject  of  erecting  a  new  church,  and  decided  to 
build.  A  lot  was  chosen,  on  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Jlulberry  streets,  and  on  the  evening  of  July  7th, 
1882,  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  The  pa.stor.  Rev.  S.  E.  Webster,  preached 
an  appropriate  and  impressive  commemorative  ser- 
mon, in  the  Old  First  Church,  to  a  crowded  house, 
September  30th,  1883,  and  on  the  second  Sabbath  of 
the  next  month  the  new  building,  which  cost  $65,000, 
was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  without  a 
dollar  of  incumbrance.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
a  large  congregation  was  present.  Brief  remarks 
were  made  by  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Allen,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  growth  of  Presbyterianism  in  that 
Valley,  and  gave  many  reminiscences  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Allen  was  followed  by 
Messrs  O.  H.  Reighard,  James  M.  Gamble  and  John 
K.  Haj's,  Esq. 

The  church  which  the  congregation  has  since  oc- 
cupied is  a  very  large  and  beautiful  edifice.  It  has 
a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  forty-si.x  feet  on  one 
street  and  seventy  feet  on  the  other.  A  large  square 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  .stands  on  the  corner. 
The  tower  rises  to  a  height  of  seventy-five  feet,  and 
the  spire  sirrmounting  it  is  about  one  hundred  feet 
in  height.  The  internal  arrangments  of  the  building 
are  very  tasteful  and  complete.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, the  present  pastor  of  the  congregation,  entered 
upon  his  duties  here  in  August,  1880,  and  there  has 
been  a  growth  of  membership,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  during  the  past  three  and  a 
half  years. 
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Pish,  Charles  Hull,  was  the  third  child  of  Rev. 
Joliii  B.  and  Lucia  (Jlull)  I'ish,  and  was  born  August 
3d,  18:50,  at  Siducy  Plains,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y. 
His  grandfatlicr.  Rev.  Peter  Fish,  was  widely  known 
in  his  day.  His  brother  Edward  is  at  present  pastflr 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Gilroy,  Cal.  Mr.  Fish 
spent  the  early  years  of  his  life,  until  the  age  of 
nineteen,  in  business  at  Sidney  Plains.  He  came  to 
Calirornia  in  1852,  and  was  engaged  in  mining  until 
1857,  wlicn  he  returned  East.  In  the  Spring  of  1850 
he  .started  for  Pike's  Peak,  and  came  through  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nev.,  where  he  held  the  office  of  County 
Recorder  for  twelve  years.  From  1871  to  1875  he 
lived  upon  his  ranch  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  when 
he  took  charge  of  the  Bonanza  mines,  as  Secretary, 
with  his  office  at  San  Francisco.  In  1876  he  was 
made  President  of  "  The  Consolidated  Virginia  Min- 
ing Comi)any,"  and  has  held  that  office  to  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Fish  was  for  five  years  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath  .school  and  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Virginia  City;  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
school  and  elder  of  Howard  Presbyterian  Chivrch,  of 
San  Francisco;  and  for  the  last  six  years  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  deacon 
and  elder  in  tlie  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
same  place.  Mr.  Fish  is  one  of  nature's  favorites; 
by  constitution  and  temperament  foreordained  to  be 
popular  and  successful.  A  singularly  well-balanced 
mind  and  character,  he  is  Cjuiek  and  clear  in  his 
perceptions,  promjit  in  action  and  thorough  in  execu- 
tion, an  example  of  the  genius  of  common  sen.se;  and 
yet  he  is  imaginative,  reflective  and  deeply  spiritual, 
appreciating  the  beautiful  in  uatnre  and  art;  enters 
with  zest  into  philosophical  thought,  and  is  almost  a 
mystic  in  religious  feeling  and  experience.  But  the 
traits  of  character  which  have  attracted  hosts  of 
friends,  and  made  him  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
men  on  tlie  Pacific  coast,  are  his  sterling  honesty, 
abounding  good  nature,  boundless  benevolence  and 
active  charity.  No  good  cause  appeals  to  him  in 
vain,  and  no  case  of  want  or  suffering  finds  his  ear 
dull.  "What  Job  says  of  himself  (.Tob  xxxix,  11-17), 
others  say  of  Mr.  Fish. 

Flinn,  "William,  D.D.  Dr.  Flinn's  parents  were 
lidth  of  tlie  sturdy  race  of  Presbyterians  commonly 
called  Scotch-Iri.sh.  His  father  was  an  elder  brother 
of  the  distinguished  Andrew  Flinn,  d.d.,  who,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  was  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  1818,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  After  a  comiilete  aca- 
dennc  preparation  he  entered  Davidson  College,  at 
or  .soon  after  its  original  organization,  and  w;is  gradu- 
ated in  1840,  in  the  first  class  receiving  this  distinc- 
tion. His  theological  course  was  taken  in  the 
Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  In  1844  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Charleston  Presbytery,  and   in   No- 


vember, 1845,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Prt'sbytory 
of  Tuskaloosa,  and  installed  ])astor  of  the  Church  at 
Demopolis,  Ala.  He  removed  to  Millcdgeville,  (Ja., 
in  1854,  and  served  the  Church  thereuntil  1869,  when 
be  became  pii-stor  of  the  Thalia  Street,  now  the  "  Me- 
morial "  Church,  in  New  Orleans.  His  health  being 
impaired  by  the  climate,  he  took  charge  of  Stuart 
College,  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University.  In  1882  he 
removed  to  Mobile,  where  he  now  resides,  as  pastor 
of  the  Jackson  Street  Church. 

Dr.  Flinn  is  a  thoroughly  evangelical,  an  able  and 
instructive  preacher.  His  mind  being  analytical 
through  its  native  impulses,  his  preaching  is  largely 
expository.  He  delights  in  tracing  the  logical  rela- 
tions of  one  truth  to  another,  and  in  connecting  every 
duty  which  he  inculcates  with  the  doctrine  in  which 
it  is  founded.  Partly  from  this  tendency  of  his  men- 
tal habits,  and  partly  from  a  fondness  and  aptitude 
for  teaching — in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term — his  dis- 
courses are  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  the 
conscience  rather  than  to  the  imagination  or  the 
emotions.  They  are,  however,  interesting  as  well  as 
profitable  to  both  classes  of  his  hearers — to  the  more 
intellectual,  from  the  information  and  food  for  reflec- 
tion they  afford;  to  the  less  intellectual,  from  the 
lucid  arrangement  and  expression  of  the  thoughts; 
and  to  all,  from  the  valuable  lessons  in  truth  and 
duty  they  enforce.  Owing  to  self  diffidence,  or  some 
similar  obstacle,  he  hits  not,  to  the  extent  that  is 
desired,  given  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  the  fruits  of  his  fine  talents  and  scholanship; 
nor  has  he  aspired  to  that  prominence  in  the  higher 
courts  of  the  Church,  which  some  much  inferior  to 
him  in  qualifications  have  attained.  He  is,  however, 
regarded,  by  all  who  are  accinaintcd  with  his  worth, 
as  an  ornament  of  the  Southern  ('hurch. 

Florida,  Missions  in.  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  East  Florida  was  organized  by  William 
Mc'SMiir,  in  1824,  at  St.  Augustine.  He  had  for 
many  years  been  laboring  in  Georgia,  in  the  counties 
to  the  south  of  Savannah,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
representation  of  the  destitution  of  the  means  of 
grace  in  this  field,  was  induced  to  visit  it.  He 
accordingly  constituted  a  Presbyterian  church,  or- 
dained elders,  and  engaged  in  collecting  the  re(iuisite 
funds  for  building  a  church  edifice,  and  in  due  time 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  object  accomi)lished. 

At  the  time  he  visited  this  recentlj'-acquired  terri- 
tory there  was  not  a  Protestant  minister  within  its 
bounds.  A  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Church  had 
been  laboring  there,  but  had  left.  Eev.  Eleazar  har 
throp  preached  for  some  time  in  St.  Augustine,  and 
with  encouraging  success.  On  liis  way  to  New  York, 
in  the  Spring  of  1824,  to  collect  funds,  he  laid  the 
condition  of  the  Presbyterian  Society  to  which  he  had 
ministered  before  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  bj'  whom  his  agency  was  endorsed;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the   mission  of  McTVhir  was  . 
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occasioned  by  the  representations  of  Mr.  Latlirop. 
The  iniportiince  of  aid  for  tlie  erection  of  a  place  of 
worship  was  obvious,  and  both  McWhir  and  Lathrop 
were  active  and  energetic  in  tlieir  applications  for 
help.  The  hist  was  appointed,  previous  to  lii.s  return 
from  his  collecting  tour,  by  the  Missionary  Board  of 
the  Assembly,  to  labor  in  the  field  in  which  he  had 
become  so  deeply  interested.  He  spent  four  niouth.s  of 
labor,  in  1824,  at  St.  Augustine,  and  two  in  Pensacola. 

The  church  of  St.  Augustine  was  for  several  years 
the  only  one  in  East  Florida.  It  stood  connected 
with  Charleston  Union  Presljytery,  and  consequently, 
with  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Alter  Mr.  Lathrop  left,  on  account  of  ill  health,  it 
was  supplied  by  E.  H.  Snowden,  sent  out  and  sus- 
tained by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Socic'ty. 
He  commenced  his  labors  in  1831.  The  Sabbath  after 
his  arrival  the  Presbyterian  congregation  convened, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  new  building  which,  for 
years,  they  had  been  engaged  in  erecting,  and  which 
aftbrded  them  "very  pleasant  accommodations." 
For  almost  ten  years  they  "  had  been  in  the  wilder- 
ness, without  rest  or  shelter;  "  and  it  was  cheering  to 
them  at  last  to  be  permitted  to  worship  in  their  own 
tabernacle. 

The  Sabbath  school,  jireviou.sly  languishing,  was 
revived.  An  advance  was  manifest  in  morals  and 
religion.  In  the  surrounding  country  other  Sunday 
schools  were  instituted;  and  Mr.  Snowden  wrote,  "I 
hopeyou  will  send  on  missionaries  to  Florida;  but  I 
would  advise  none  to  come  who  cannot  endure  hard- 
ness as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  1837  a  church  of  seven  members  was  reported 
at  Mandarin,  and  one  of  fifty-one  members  at  Talla- 
ha.s.sce. 

In  1882  the  Presbytery  of  Florida  reported  eleven 
ministers  and  twenty  churches,  with  a  membership 
of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  the  Presby- 
tery of  St.  Johns  eight  ministers  and  sixteen  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

Foot,  John  Alfred,  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Coini.,  Noveui))er  2'J(1,  1803.  Few  men  can  point 
back  to  a  more  worthy  ancestry  than  Jlr.  Fcjot.  His 
great-grand&ither  was  Rev.  .John  Hall,  and  his  grand- 
father, Eev.  John  Foot.  They  were  distinguished 
clergymen  of  their  age,  and  one  after  the  other  they 
held'the  office  of  pa-stor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  for  the  long  period  of  one  hun- 
dred years.  His  father  was  successively  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  United 
Stjites  Senator.  \\Tiile  in  the  Senate  he  introduced 
the  resolution  upon  public  lands  which  brought  up 
the  great  debate  between  Hague  and  Webster.  Mr. 
Foot  is  a  brother  of  the  late  Admiral  Andrew  Hull 
Foot,  of  distinguished  naval  fame.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  studied  law 
at  Litchfield,  and  practiced  that  profession  at  Cheshire 
for  seven  years.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  removed  to 
Cleveland,  ().,  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with 


the  late  Sherlock  J.  Andrews  and  James  M.  Hoyt. 
This  firm  became  distinguished  throughout  Northern 
Ohio  for  the  amount  of  business  done  an<l  for  honor- 
able character.  He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the  State 
Senate.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  one  of 
the  three  commissioners  of  the  Stat«  Reform  School, 
and  visited  similar  Institutions  in  other  St;itcs  and  in 
Europe,  to  learn  their  practices. 

He  came  to  Cleveland  one  year  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Aiken,  and  for 
nearly  fifty  years  has  been  an  elder  in  tlie  First,  or 
"Old  Stone"  Church.  His  religious  character  has 
ever  been  above  question,  and  very  few  men  of  his 
profession  have  been  so  active  in  Christian  work.  In 
Presbytery,  Synod  and  General  Assembly,  he  has 
many  times  been  a  distinguished  member.  His  ad- 
dresses are  off-hand,  exceedingly  animated,  with 
sufficient  humor  to  excite  most  ple;i,sing  interest. 
Though  he  has  passed  his  fourscore  years,  he  is  in 
robust  health,  erect,  reads  and  writes  without  glasses, 
and  as  full  of  animation  as  when  he  graduated  from 
college,  sixty  years  ago.  Though  his  residence  is  two 
miles  from  his  church,  no  member  is  more  regular  in 
attendance,  both  morning  and  evening.  The  weekly 
prayer-meeting  with  no  John  A.  Foot  in  it  would  be 
a  decided  novelty.  In  proportion  to  his  ability  he  is 
a  liberal  contributor  to  all  religious  and  charitable 
purposes.  If  left  to  popular  choice,  the  vote  that 
Mr.  Foot  should  live  eighty  years  longer  would  be 
unanimous. 

Foster,  Rev.  Ed^^ard  P.,  is  the  oldest  child  of 
William  and  W.  A.  (Powell)  Foster,  and  was  born  at 
Bloom  Furnace,  Scioto  county,  Ohio,  Octol)er  5th, 
1853.  He  graduated  at  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  in 
1874,  studied  theology  at  New  Haven  (Yale  Seminary) 
two  years,  1874-76,  and  giaduated  at  Union  Seminary, 
New  Y'ork,  in  1877.  He  then  went  to  Kansas,  be- 
ginning work  at  Florence,  in  June,  and  was  ordained 
at  Osage  city  by  the  Presbytery  of  Emporia,  in  the 
Fall  of  1877.  He  remained  at  Florence  until  August, 
1880,  when  he  went  to  Germany,  and  attended  theo- 
logical lectures  for  the  Winter  term  at  Berlin,  and 
for  the  Sjiring  term  at  Leipsic.  Then  he  returned  to 
Kansas,  spending  two  years  preaching  at  Eureka, 
Caldwell  and  Florence,  when  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  supply  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Parkville, 
Mo.,  coming  there  in  September,  1883.  This  Is  the 
church  attended  by  the  students  of  Park  College 
(now  about  two  hundred).  He  h:is  also  a  share 
in  the  college  instruction,  hearing  some  of  the  recita- 
tions of  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  Mr.  Foster  is  a 
gentleman  of  scholarly  attainments,  an  able  preacher, 
and  a  faithful  and  successful  pastor. 

Frisbie,  Edward  S.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Meredith, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1837.  He  graduated  at 
Amherst  College,  with  honor,  in  1860.  Two  years 
of  teaching  in  the  classical  department  at  Williston 
Seminary  were  followed  by  one  of  study  in  Union 
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Theological  Seminary,  at  the  end  of  which,  having 
decided  to  make  teaching  his  profession,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  principal.ship  of  the  High  School 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  while  there,  completed  his 
course  of  theological  study,  under  the  direction  of 
Professors  in  the  Faculty. 

During  the  twelve  years,  from  1863  to  1875,  his 
fruitful  work,  divided  somewhat  equally  between 
Amherst  and  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
Binghamtou,  New  York,  pushed  the  high  schools  in 
those  tliree  places  to  a  noticeably  improved  and  high 
grade  of  excellence,  and  secured  for  him  a  fine  repu- 
tation as  instructor  and  educational  organizer,  which 
led  to  his  being  called,  in  1875,  to  the  Presidency  of 
Wells  College  for  Young  Ladies,  at  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
which  position  he  still  occupies  (1884),  with  growing 
usefulness  and  success. 


The  degree  of  D.  D.,  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  Alma  Mater,  in  1878,  and  at  some  time  during  the 
same  year  he  declined  an  invitation  to  the  Princi- 
palship  of  Willistou  Seminary. 

His  characteristic  qualities  as  a  teacher  are:  thor- 
oughness and  breadth  and  utmost  accuracy  of  schol- 
arship ;  exemplary  neatness  and  beauty  in  every  visible 
work  of  his  hands;  fine  connoisseurship  in  art,  and 
mastery  in  that  of  music;  great  firmness  of  discipline, 
with  a  manner  marvelously  quiet  and  gentle;  a  cease- 
less aspiration  for  higher  standards  and  more  perfect 
attainments  in  educational  work;  a  wise  slcill  in 
arranging  courses  of  study  in  a  college  curriculum, 
together  with  a  conscientious  and  vigilant  regard  to 
the  spiritual,  as  well  as  intellectual,  training  of  his 
pupils.  These  characteristics  have  placed  him  among 
the  best  educators  of  our  land. 
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Galesville  University,  Wisconsin.  The  origi- 
nator, the  chief  promoter  of  the  interests  of  this  In.stitu- 
tion  during  liis  life,  the  largest  giver  to  its  funds,  and 
first  President,  both  of  Trustees  and  Faculty,  was 
Hon.  George  Gale.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  and 
a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  selected  the  town  site, 
laid  out  the  village  and  had  the  county  seat  located 
in  it,  all  in  view  of  the  Institution  of  learning  which 
he  had  projected.  Indeed,  his  thought  was  to  estab- 
lish this  as  the  seat  of  liberal  culture  for  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley. 

The  site  was  chosen  with  reference  to  the  extra- 
ordinary natural  beauties  of  the  location.  And  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  region  by  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  the  business  expansion  has 
procured  for  it  unrivaled  advantages  of  situation.  In 
sight  of  the  great  father  of  waters,  at  that  point  where 
the  grandest  natural  beauties  stud  its  banks,  and 
where  it  is  flanked  by  the  two  largest  lines  of  thor- 
oughfiire  on  the  Continent,  with  another  passing  b.v, 
and  a  fourth  projected,  and  yet  just  removed  from 
the  dust  and  noise  of  this  great,  throljbing  artery, 
running  through  the  heart  of  the  Northwest,  in  a 
secluded  valley,  nestling  amid  the  most  enchanting 
scenery,  this  early  choice  of  position  h;xs  notliing  left 
to  wish  for  to-day.  Central,  accessible,  every  surround- 
ing healthful,  amid  society  cultured,  moral,  indus- 
trious, frugal,  no  spot  can  surpass  it  in  desirableness 
as  a  place  for  successful  training  of  the  young. 

The  charter  w;is  obtained  in  1854;  the  school  was 
opened  iu  1859;  the  building  was  erected  in  18()0.  Its 
scheme  comprised  a  true  University  curriculum.  The 
Board  arranged:  1.  A  Normal  and  Primary  Departs 
mcnt.  2.  A  Scientific  and  Classical.  3.  Agricultural 
and  Mechaniciil.    4.  Law.    5.  Medical.    6.  Theology. 


To  the.se  were  afterwards  appended,  or  organized  in 
conjunction  with  the  University,  "The  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi Historical  Society"  and  a  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. It  was  designed  partly,  too,  as  manual  labor 
in  its  provisions,  and  has  still  a  fine  body  of  land  at- 
tached allotted  for  that  use. 

It  was  at  once  encumbered  with  scholarships,  whicli 
now  have  nearly  all  expired  or  been  eliminated  and 
canceled.  Its  tracts  of  valuable  lands  were  needed 
and  used  for  building  or  for  current  expenses;  so  that, 
at  the  end  of  eighteen  years,  it  was  found  exhausted. 

De%'ised  and  chartered  originally  only  as  "an  insti- 
tution of  liberal  culture,"  this  independence  of 
denominational  afiiuity  was  it  weakness.  And  at  the 
outset  of  its  active  career  Judge  Gale,  himself  a 
Methodist,  obtained  an  act  from  the  Legislature  and 
then  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Northwest  Wisconsin 
Conference  of  the  M.  E.  body  to  espouse  its  maintenance 
and  control.  That  act  empowered  the  body  to  elect  a 
majority  of  its  trustees,  the  local  board  being  self- 
perpetuating,  but  its  members  chosen  by  joint  ballot 
with  tliose  appointed  by  Conference.  In  1877  this 
franchise  was  transferred  by  the  Legislature  te  tlie 
Presbyterj'  of  Chippewa.  The  Presbytery  has  be- 
come itself  incorporated,  so  as  to  enable  it  the  more 
effectively  and  safely  to  discharge  the  trust,  in  the 
holding  of  lands  and  disposal  of  funds. 

The  curriculum  of  Galesville  University,  although 
retaining  the  corporate  title  and  powers,  has,  under 
the  present  management,  been  adjusted  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  times  and  of  the  region.  It  has  now 
Preparatory  and  Collegiate  departments.  It  has 
arranged  courses  of  instruction  in  Classics,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  in  Science,  in  Normal  Training  and  in 
Business,   with  Music  and    Painting.      And   while 
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prescribing  no  denominational  req  lirements  or  pref- 
erences, it  bears  distinctly  over  all  and  through  all 
exercises,  its  trne,  distinct  aim,  the  expansion  and 
direction,  as  well  as  furnishing  of  the  whole  man — 
both  sexes  alike — the  heart  first,  the  intellect  and 
physical  capabilities  in  their  full  place. 

A  creditable  list  of  useful  ministers,  of  honored  men 
in  professional  and  business  pursuits,  and  in  happy 
families,  graces  the  list  of  its  pupils  and  graduates. 
Since  the  change  of  control  it  has  grown  yearly  in 
efficiency  and  patronage.  Though  pressed  by  the 
embarrassment  attending  a  regenerated  career,  it 
has  justified  the  hopes  and  repaid  the  efibrts  of  its 
increasing  ranks  of  most  devoted  friends,  sending  out 
yearly  its  trained  young  men  and  women  into  higher 
preparations  for  the  Christian  ministry,  into  the 
teacher's  place  and  to  the  leadership  of  society. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1884,  a  fire  caught  and  con- 
sumed the  interior  of  its  fine  edifice,  leaving  its  bare 
walls.  The  authorities  at  once  took  measures  for 
rebuilding,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  renovated 
structure  will  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  next 
school  year. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Fallows  (since  Bishop  Fallows)  was 
the  first  Principal.  Then  J.  S  Faiber  and  H.  Gilli- 
land.  Since  it  has  been  under  Presbyterian  manage- 
ment, J.  W.  McLowTy  held  the  office  of  President 
for  six  years.  At  present,  Rev.  J.  Irwin  Smith,  D.n., 
discharges,  as  Vice-president,  the  duties  of  that 
office. 

Gait,  Rev.  Thomas,  was  the  fifth  child  of  Rev. 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Happer  Gait,  and  was  born  in 
Springfield,  Dl.,  July  10th,  1844.  He  graduated,  in 
1865,  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Wash- 
ington, Pa. ,  and  studied  theology  in  the  Northwestern 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111.  From  this  he 
graduated  in  April,  1868,  having  been  licensed  by  the 
Chicago  Presbytery,  in  April,  1867.  In  August,  1868, 
he  took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Aurora, 
111.,  and  the  following  May  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  pastor  of  this  church,  a  position  which 
he  still  holds.  After  the  reunion  his  church  was 
included  in  Ottawa  Presbytery,  and  of  this  body  Mr. 
Gait  is  the  Stated  Clerk.  Though  a  man  of  great 
modesty,  he  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  preacher;  and 
as  a  pastor  he  has  few  equals.  He  inherits  his 
father's  good,  clear  judgment,  as  well  as  a  good  share 
of  his  pulpit  ability. 

Gardner,  James,  D.D.  Dr.  Gardner  was  born 
in  Ballymena  count}',  Antrim,  Ireland,  December 
3d,  1828.  He  came  from  a  long  continued  and  decided 
Presbyterian  lineage,  who  had  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs in  their  veins.  After  finishing  his  preparatory 
studies,  he  received  his  collegiate  and  theological 
course  in  the  college  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  Coming,  with  his 
lather's  family,  to  this  country,  in  1852,  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  that  year  he  was  licensed  by  the  O.  S.  Pres- 
bytery of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  following 


Autumn  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Hammond,  in 

that  Presbytery,  where  he  remained  for  seventeen 
years.  From  that  place  he  was  called  to  the  Presby- 
terian Churi-h  of  Canton,  where  he  has  now  been  a 
successful  and  most  useful  pastor  for  some  foui'teen 
years.  In  1868  he  received  from  Hamilton  College 
the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  the  same 
coUege,  in  1878.  The  Presbj^tery  of  Ogdensburg  was 
one  of  the  first  to  overture  the  General  Assembly  in 
favor  of  "Reunion;"  and  Dr.  Gardner,  in  handing 
in  the  overture  to  the  Assembly  of  1862,  was  the  first, 
and  it  is  believed  the  only  one,  who  spoke  in  favor  of 
its  adoption.  Several  young  men  from  the  churches 
under  his  pastoral  care  have  entered  the  ministry; 
one  of  his  sons  is  a  diligent  and  faithful  minister  of 
our  Church,  and  another  is  preparing  for  the  .same 
.sacred  profession.  Dr.  Gardner  is  an  able  and  faith- 
ful preacher,  and  a  diligent  and  successful  pastor; 
always  at  work,  presenting  truth  instructively  and 
strongly,  and  with  rich  and  varied  illustration,  and 
is  always  listened  to  with  interest  and  profit.  He 
has  been  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Central  New 
York  for  several  years,  has  been  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  meetings  of  which 
he  is  always  present.  As  to  Its  business  he  is  always 
intelligently  attentive,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
interests  of  education,,  or  the  advancement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Church,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
few,  if  any,  of  our  pastors  are  more  intelligent,  or 
active,  or  earnest  than  he  has  always  been. 

Gilleland,  Rev.  Leland  McAboy,  second  .son 
of  Robert  Gilleland  and  Sarah  (Hut<'hinson), his  wife, 
was  born  in  Butler  county.  Pa.,  June  7th,  1843. 
Having  graduated  from  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  at  Canousburg,  Pa.,  in  1868,  he  entered  the 
same  year  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago,  where 
he  spent  three  years,  graduating  in  1871. 

In  1870  he  w;is  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Chicago,  and  immediately  upon  leaving  the  Semi- 
nary he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  of  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  where  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
in  April,  1871.  In  August,  1877,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Church  of  Tidioute,  Pa.,  where  he  remained 
until  January,  1884,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Walnut  Street  Church  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  where  he 
immediately  entered  upon  his  pastoral  work.  In 
addition  to  his  other  labors,  Mr.  Gilleland  has  always 
taken  special  interest  in  educational  matters  in  his 
own  community,  and  for  a  time  taught  Latin  and  ' 
Greek  in  the  High  School  of  Tidioute,  delivering  also, 
at  stated  intervals,  to  the  .school  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  special  subjects.  During  the  Summer  of  1881 
he  spent  a  vacation  of  several  months  in  traveling 
through  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  his 
popular  lectures  upon  subjects  suggested  by  his  travels 
have  been  received  with  great  favor  and  appreciative 
interest.  He  has  always  been  a  tireless  worker,  a 
zealous  preacher,  full  of  life  and  enthusiasm,  and 
withal  a  tender  pastor  and  a  prudent  man  of  afiairs. 
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His  present  charge,  in  the  seeoud  largest  city  of  the 
State,  is  one  of  wide  influence. 

Gilmer,  Rev.  Thomas  "Walker,  was  horn  in 
Charlottcville,  Va.,  abii\it  the  year  18:!-4.  He  was 
the  son  of  Governor  T.  W.  Gilmer,  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  bursting  of  a  large  gun  on  the  war  steamer 
Princeton.  Left,  by  this  sad  disaster,  without  a 
father,  the  duty  of  rearing  him  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  all  of  tender  years,  devolved  on  their  widowed 
mother,  who,  by  education  and  I)iety,  was  well  pre- 
pared for  the  task.  After  graduation  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  he,  with  his  brother  next  to  him  in 
age,  were  received  under  the  care  of  West  Hanover 
Presbytery,  in  1859,  and  together  licensed,  April, 
1802.  His  first  choice  of  a  profession  while  yet  with- 
out Christ  was  the  law.  After  a  few  years'  practice 
of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  all  his  plans 
of  life  were  suddenly  and  eft'ectually  changed  by  the 
power  of  the  truth,  under  the  "  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit;"  not  talcing  counsel  with  "flesh  and  blood," 
he  gave,  fully  and  cordially,  to  his  Redeemer,  thc- 
talents  with  which  he  had  been  endowed,  aud  entered, 
with  his  whole  heart,  on  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
After  the  war  he  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  In  study,  preaching  aud  pas- 
toral work  he  illustrated  the  traits  he  had  devel- 
oped as  a  ijrivate  Christian,  in  sell'-denying,  humble, 
prayerful  and  zealous  work  for  the  Master.  On  the 
5th  of  April,  ISGO,  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  he 
was  suddenly  stricken  by  death,  and  his  loving  and 
beloved  people  were  called  to  mourn  his  loss,  sadly 
contrasted  with  the  joy  they  had  felt  the  day  before 
while  hearing  from  his  lips  the  blessed  truths  of  the 
Gospel. 

Gilmore,  Moses.  The  subject  of  the  following 
sketch,  was  born  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  17-19.  He 
was  brouglit  up  and  educated,  until  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  ag(%  in  Derry,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Irish  Protestantism,  aud  then  removed  to  America, 
with  an  uncle,  and  settled  in  Hanover  township, 
then  of  Lancaster,  now  of  Dauphin  county,  Pa. 
Having  returned  to  Ireland  on  business,  some  few 
weeks  later,  the  Revolutianary  War  broke  out  during 
his  absence,  and  his  return  wa.s  rendered  impossible 
until  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  in  1783.  "SVlien, 
iu  178.5,  Harrisburg  was  made  the  county  seat  of 
Dauphiu  county,  Mr.  Gilmore  removed  hither,  and 
established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  Market  S<iuare. 
Here  he  was  chosen  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  1794.  From  the  descriptions  given  of  him  by  the 
older  members  of  the  Church,  as  he  appeared  before 
age  had  bent  his  form  and  interfered  with  the  elas- 
ticity of  his  step,  he  must  have  been  a  gentleman  of 
remarkaljly  fine  personal  appearance.  He  was  tall 
and  well-proportioned,  grave  and  dignified,  and  wore, 
as  was  customary  with  gentlemen  of  his  standing  in 
society,  the  cue,  cocked  hat,  .short  breeches  aud  sil- 
ver-buckled shoes  of  that  and  the  earlier  Revolution- 
ary age.     He  was  a  man  of  stately  bearing  and 


courtly  manners,  imd  his  till,  manly  form,  clothed 
in  the  dress  i>eculiar  to  gentlemen  of  the  olden  times, 
would  command  involuntary  respect.  He  was  a 
most  worthy  citizen,  and  a  man  of  sterling  integrity, 
sincere,  incorrupt  aud  straighttbrward  in  all  his  deal- 
ings. In  Christian  character  he  was  decidedly  old  side, 
and  in  this  day  of  so  much  that  is  ea.sy,  fictitious 
and  sensational  in  religiouslife  and  manners,he  would, 
no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  severe,  cold  and  Puritanic, 
but  in  him  and  his  associates  there  was,  in  their 
reverent  aud  high-toned  piety,  a  solid  realness  that 
could  well  do  without  the  more  attractive,  but  less 
substantial,  pietj'  of  many  in  modern  times.  Many 
incidents  are  still  rehearsed  that  illustrate  the  char- 
acter of  this  good  and  strong-minded  man.  When 
selling  goods,  he  was  often  heard  to  tell  his  cus- 
tomers, "Tak  it  if  ye  like,  yc'U  perhaps  find  some- 
thing better  at  some  ither  place."  The  precentor 
Wiis  one  day  greatly  troubled  to  find  a  tune  of  the 
right  metre  for  the  psalm  that  was  to  be  sung.  After 
failing  once  or  twice,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Gilmore  was 
heard  from  another  part  of  the  church:  "Tut,  mou, 
tak  anither  tune."  Moses  Gilmore  died,  revered  by 
all,  in  .Tune,  1825,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  eldership. 

Glade  Run  Church,  J'n.sbytcry  of  Kittanhuj,  Pa. 
This  church  was  organized  in  1808,  with  eight  mem- 
bers, by  Rev.  Robert  McGarragh,  whose  ministerial 
life  was  spent  in  the  bounds  of  what  is  now  the 
Presbytery  of  Clarion,  but  at  the  organization  of  this 
church  the  Presbj'tery  of  Redstone.  It  was  the  first 
church  of  any  denomination  organized  in  Armstrong 
county,  east  of  the  Allegheny  river.  Rev.  David 
Barclay  was  stated  sujjply  from  1819  to  1825,  or  there- 
about. Rev.  E.  D.  Barret  was  the  first  pastor,  in- 
stalled in  1828  and  resigned  iu  1840.  Rev.  .Tames  D. 
ilason  was  pastor  from  1843  to  1849;  Rev.  C.  Forbes, 
from  July,  1849,  to  May,  1856.  The  church  pros- 
pered under  the  zealous  and  self-denying  labors  of 
these  able  and  godly  men,  and  early  took  a  leading 
l)art  with  surrounding  churches  in  temperance.  Sab- 
bath school  and  mission  work.  It  has  been  served 
from  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Forbes  until  now  by  the 
present  pastor. 

There  are  but  fragments  of  records  up  to  183(5,  but 
from  these  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been 
enrolled  in  this  church  near  one  thousand  members. 
Since  18.")G  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  names  have 
been  added  to  the  roll,  three  hundred  and  thirty-two 
of  them  on  examination.  The  present  membership 
is  two  hundred  and  forty.  These  figures  show  how 
hard  it  is  for  country  churches,  constantly  reduced 
by  emigration  to  the  West  and  to  the  cities,  to  keep 
up  the  roll  of  membership. 

Twenty-four  young  men,  members  of  this  church  by 
examination,  have  within  about  th.-it  many  years 
entered  the  ministry,  besides  a  number  of  others  who 
have  been  members  while  attending  Glade  Run 
Academy,  which,  by  organization  aud  nurture,  is  a 
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child  of  this  church.  The  Sabbath  school  was  organ- 
ized about  1826.  It  has  now  18  chisses  and  over 
200  members.  James  R.  Marshall,  a  member  of 
Session,  has  been  the  efficient  superintendent  since 
1864.  For  the  last  twenty-six  years  the  total  of 
funds  raised  for  all  purposes  amounts  to  $31,206,  or 
an  average  of  five  dollars  per  annum  for  each  member 
— $2247  of  this  sum  for  Foreign  Missions. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  Glade  Run  Church  was  celebrated  October  30th 
and  31st,  1883.  It  was  oi>ened  with  a  historical  ser- 
mon by  the  pastor.  Rev.  G.W.  Mechlin,  D.  n.  Besides 
Revs.  J.  Horner  Kerr  and  J.  M.  Kelly,  whose  charges 
form  a  part  of  the  territory  of  this  district,  Revs.  J.  H. 
Marshall,  of  Butler  Presbytery,  A.  B.  Marshall,  of 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  L.  Mechlin,  of  Elderton,  Pa. , 
sons  of  this  church,  were  ijresent  and  spoke  instruct- 
ively and  impressively  on  the  duties  of  Christians 
to  the  Church,  revivals,  temperance,  Sabbath-school 
work,  the  obligations  of  young  Christians  to  the 
Church,  and  its  vigor  increasing  with  age,  and  other 
kindred  topics. 

Glass,  Rev.  Harvey,  was  born  February  20th, 
1843,  in  Si)encer  county,  Ky.  His  father  was  an 
honored  elder  in  the  old  Big  Spring  Church.  He 
graduated  at  Centre  College  in  the  Summer  of  1865, 
and  graduated  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va., 
April,  1868;  was  licensed  by  Louisville  Presbytery  in 
the  Summer  of  1867.  Immediately  on  his  return 
from  the  Seminary  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry  at  Perryville,  Boyle  county,  K)'. ;  was  soon 
called  as  pastor  to  Cynthiana,  where  he  was  ordained 
1870.  Four  years  later  was  called  to  New  Provi- 
dence, where  he  remained  four  years,  and  was  thence 
called  to  the  pastorate  at  Richmond  by  his  present 
charge.  Mr.  Glass  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
all  the  Professors  of  the  school  through  which  he 
passed,  and  came  out  of  both  College  and  Seminary  a 
good  scholar — all  around  the  curriculum.  He  has 
filled  every  position  to  which  he  has  been  called  with 
honor  and  usefulness.  As  a  theologian  and  ecclesi- 
astic, he  is  esteemed  by  his  brethren  as  a  strong  man ; 
as  a  preacher,  he  is  instructive  and  impressive.  He 
is  a  man  of  clear,  strong  convictions,  and  with  the 
courage  to  express  them,  either  in  the  pulpit,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Church  courts,  or  through  the  press.  He 
is  now  filling  one  of  the  most  important  charges  in 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  preaching  to  a  strong  and 
growing  church,  and  to  the  Faculty  and  students  of 
Central  University,  of  which  Institution  he  is  one  of 
the  Curators. 

Gordon,  Rev.  John  O.,  is  the  oldest  child  of 
.\lexauder  and  Catharine  Edwards  Gordon,  and  was 
born  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  10th,  1850.  Graduated 
at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1866. 
Having  pursued  a  post-graduate  course  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, he  entered  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  in 
1868,  where  he  spent  the  first  two  years  of  his  theo- 
logical course.     The  third  year  was  spent  in  Union 


Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated,  in  1871. 
Was  settled,  December  1st,  1871,  over  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y.,  and,  July  1st, 
1880,  was  installed  over  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where  he  remained  until  October 
30th,  1882,  when  he  resigned  for  purposes  of  Euro- 
pean travel.  He  is  a  good  preacher,  and  his  ministry 
has  been  blessed. 

Gospel,  Its  Experimental  Evidence.  "  The 
most  searching  question  that  can  be  put  to  a  candid 
and  intelligent  doubter  of  revelation,"  says  an  able 
\vTiter,  is  this:  "Do  you  not  believe  that  a  man  is 
made  better  by  becoming  a  Christian — a  sincere, 
enlightened,  whole-hearted  Christian  ?  Compare  such 
a  one  with  a  coarse,  sensual,  worldly  man,  or  with  a 
refined  and  poli-shed  selfish  person.  Do  you  not  believe 
that  a  man  is  a  purer,  nobler,  more  exalted  being,  if 
his  mor.al  .sensibilities  are  awakened,  if  he  is  always 
loyal  to  right,  if  he  is  honorable,  kind,  benevolent, 
disinterested,  if  he  reveres  God  and  loves  his  fellows 
and  lives  for  immortality  ?  Let  the  question  be  put 
to  all  who  hesitate  respecting  the  truth  of  Christianity: 
Do  you  not  believe  that  the  world  would  be  benefited 
beyond  conception  if  all  men  should  to-day  become 
perfect  Christians?  Would  you  not  prefer  to  live  in 
the  society  of  such  men  ?  Would  you  not  prefer  that 
your  child  .should  grow  up  under  such  influences,  and 
become  such  a  character;  that  your  friends  and 
kindred  should  become  so?  Nay,  have  you  any  ob- 
jeetiou  to  being  such  a  character  yourself? 

"Wliat,  then,  will  you  say  when  a  character  which 
you  admire — when  a  score  of  such  persons  tell  you: 
'  We  owe  everything  to  Chri.stianity;  it  has  crushed 
our  selfishness ;  it  has  tamed  our  passions ;  it  has  filled 
our  cravings;  it  has  refined  our  sentiments;  it  has 
uplifted  and  inspired  our  hearts;  it  has  taught  ns  how 
to  be  children  of  God,  how  to  bear  sorrow,  how  to 
forgive  our  foes;  it  has  unsealed  our  spiritual  vision 
and  disclosed  realities  in  life — the  highest  realities — 
to  which  before  we  were  wholly  blind.'  What  will 
you  say,  my  friends,  to  this  practical  testimony  for 
Christianity?  Will  you  venture  to  contend  that, 
while  the  results  of  Christ's  religion  are  so  glorious, 
the  religion  itself  is  a  delu.sion;  that  what  is  best  in 
the  moral  universe  is  yet  untrue  ?  It  is  a  sad  thing 
to  see  a  man  skeptical  concerning  Christianity  in  the 
foce  of  such  evidence,  for  his  skepticism  is  a  confes- 
sion that  he  does  not  trust  in  the  reality  of  his  purest 
conceptions  of  right  and  holiness,  that  he  believes  the 
good  in  God's  dominion  to  be  .a  lie." 

"The  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  on  na- 
tions," says  Dr.  Thomas  Dick,  "is  not  less  evident 
and  happy  than  on  individuals.  Wherever  it  has 
been  received,  it  has  brought  with  it  superior  light, 
and  has  completely  banished  the  absurd  systems  of 
polytheism  and  pagan  idolatry,  with  all  the  cruel 
and  obscene  rites  with  which  they  were  accompanied, 
and  in  their  place  has  substituted  a  system  of  doc- 
trine and  practice  both  pure  and  rational.     When  it 
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made  its  way  through  the  Eoraan  empire,  it  abol- 
ished the  unuatural  practice  of  polygamy  and  con- 
cubinage, reduced  the  number  of  divorces,  and 
mitigated  the  rigor  of  servitude,  whicli  among  that 
people  was  cruel  and  severe.  I'olished  and  polite  as 
the  Romans  have  been  generally  considered,  they 
indulged  in  the  most  barbarous  entertainments. 
They  delighted  to  behold  men  combating  with  wild 
beasts  and  with  one  another,  and  we  are  informed 
by  respectable  historians,  that  the  fights  of  gladiators 
sometimes  deprived  Europe  of  twenty  thousand  lives 
in  one  month.  Neither  the  humanity  of  Titus, 
nor  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  Trojan,  could  abol- 
ish these  barljarous  spectacles  till  the  gentle  and 
humane  spirit  of  the  goftpii  put  a  tinal  period  to  such 
savage  practices,  and  they  can  never  again  be  resumed 
in  any  nation  where  its  light  is  diffused  and  its 
authority  acknowledged.  It  humanized  the  barbar- 
ous hordes  that  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and 
softened  their  ferocious  tempers,  as  soon  as  they  em- 
braced its  principles  and  yielded  to  its  influence.  It 
civilized,  and  raised  from  moral  and  intellectnal 
degradation,  the  wild  Irish,  and  our  forefathers,  the 
ancient  Britons,  who  were  classed  among  the  rudest 
of  barbarians  till  the  time  they  were  converted  to  the 
religion  of  Jesus;  so  that  the  knowledge  we  now  see 
diifused  around  us,  the  civilization  to  which  we  have 
advanced,  the  moral  order  which  prevails,  the  beau- 
ties which  adorn  our  cultivated  fields,  the  comforts 
and  decorations  connected  witli  our  cities  and  towns, 
and  the  present  improved  state  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  may  all  be  considered  as  so  many  of  the 
beneficial  effects  which  the  Christian  religion  has 
produced  among  us.  In  our  own  times,  \ve  have  be- 
held effects  no  less  powerful  and  astonishing,  in  the 
moral  revolution  which  Christianity  has  lately  pro- 
duced in  Taliiti,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
races  of  the  most  degraded  character  and  condition 
have  beeneulightened,  and  translbrmed  into  civilized 
societies,  worshiping  the  true  and  living  God,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortixlity.  In 
fine,  Christianity  is  adapted  to  every  country  and 
every  clime.  Its  doctrines  and  precepts  are  equally 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  princes  and 
their  subjects,  statesmen  and  philosophers,  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  is  com- 
pletely adapted  to  the  nature  and  the  necessities  of 
men.  It  forbids  the  use  of  nothing  but  that  which 
is  injurious  to  health  of  body  or  peace  of  mind,  and 
it  has  a  tendency  to  promote  a  friendly  and  affec- 
tionate intercourse  among  men  of  all  nations.  And 
we  do  not  think  it  possible  that  the  mind  of  man 
can  conceive  a  more  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  than  is  set  before  us  in  the 
authentic  facts  on  which  it  rests,  in  its  tendency 
to  produce  universal  happiness  among  its  followers, 
and  in  the  intrinsic  excellence  lor  which  it  is  di.s- 
tiuguishcd. " 


Gray,  Nathanael,  third  child  of  John  and  Betsy 
(Riinkin)  Gray,  was  born  in  Pelham,  in  the  western 
part  of  Miussachusetts,  July  20th,  1808.  He  came 
from  good  old  Puritan  stock,  which  for  seven  genera- 
tions have  lived  and  died  on  the  old  family  home- 
stead. His  grandfather,  .Tohn  Gray,  did  good  service 
for  his  country  in  tlie  War  of  the  Revolution,  until  he 
was  brought  home  to  die  from  disease  contracted  in 
camp,  at  Bennington,  Vermont. 

His  early  education  was  as  thorough  as  the  schools 
of  his  native  town  would  afford,  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  when  he  took  up  the  trade  of  stone- 
cutter. 

On  the  old  homestead  was  .a  granite  quarry,  from 
whicli  his  father  donated  the  first  stone  tliat  was  put 
into  tlie  foundation  of  Amherst  College,  and  it  w;is  a 
part  of  Nathanael's  early  work  to  get  out  and  prepare 
these  stones — thereby  receiving  a  l&sson  in  charity 
that  seems  to  have  borne  good  fruit  in  his  after  life. 

In  1833  he  went  to  New  York  city,  and  for  .some 
years  worked  at  his  trade,  until  1837,  when  he  took 
the  position  of  City  Missionary,  and  continued  in 
this  work  for  twelve  years. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  New  York,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  West  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
1840  he  was  elected  ruling  elder,  and  held  that 
position  until  1850,  when  he  removed  to  California, 
and  became  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  San  Francisco.  Soon  after 
he  w:vs  elected  ruling  elder,  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  chiu'ch  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  thirty 
years. 

Although  taking  great  interest  in  local  good  gov- 
ernment, and  often  solicited  to  accept  puljlic  oBices, 
he  has  only  twice  allowed  his  name  to  be  used ;  once 
in  1852,  when  he  was  elected  Coroner  of  the  county 
of  San  Francisco,  and  again  in  1863,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  on  an  Independent 
Republican  ticket. 

He  has  always  been  prominent  in  charitable 
works,  and  is,  at  the  present  writing,  connected  witli 
the  following  Institutions:  President  of  the  Old 
People's  Home;  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Be- 
nevolent Society;  Trustee  California  Bible  Society; 
Trustee  Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  Director 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary;  Director  Cali- 
fornia Prison  Commission. 

Green,  Rev.  Thomas  Edward,  was  born 
at  Harrisville,  Pa.,  December  27th,  1858.  His 
father.  Rev.  John  M.  Green,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  the  pa.stor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Centralia,  111.  His  mother,  JIartha  M.  McCreary, 
a  minister's  daughter,  is  also  a  Penusylvanian.  He 
was  graduated  by  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  111., 
in  1875.  Two  years  later  he  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  remained  until  1879. 
On  June  4th,  1879,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  at  Flora,  111.,  and  February  5th,  1880,  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
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Church  of  Mount  Carmel,  111.  The  following  year, 
ou  June  16th,  he  was  installed  by  the  Pre-sbytery  of 
Alton,  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sparta, 
the  largest  in  Southern  Illinois.  His  brief  ministry 
in  this  settlement  of  Ayrshire  Scotchmen  was  largely 
successful,  and  witnessed  eighty-nine  additions  to 
the  member.ship  of  his  church.  In  December,  1882, 
he  was  called  to  tlie  pastorate  of  the  Eighth  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Chicago,  where  he  was  installed 
.lanuary  18th,  1883.  The  first  year  of  his  third  p.as- 
torate  has  been  remarkal)ly  blessed.  His  preaching 
has  consfeintly  attracted  large  audiences;  the  religious 
activities  of  the  church  have  been  quickened;  the 
officers  and  members  have  been  stimulated  to  united 
and  zealous  work  for  the  Master;  the  benevolences 
have  been  greatly  increased,  and  he  has  had  the  joy 
of  welcoming  one  hundred  and  fifteen  into  the  mem- 
bership. 

G-rier,  John  Nathan  Cald-well,  D.D. ,  was  born 
at  Brandy  wine  Manor,  Pa. ,  June  8th,  179'2.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dickinson  College,  in  September,  1809,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  theology  with  his  father. 
Rev.  Nathan  Grier,  in  the  year  1810.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  April  7th, 
1813.  In  September,  1814,  he  received  a  call  to  the 
Church  at  Brandywine  Manor,  where  he  remained  as 
pastor  fifty  years.  For  sixteen  years  before  his 
decease  he  occasionally  assi.sted  the  pastor  of  the 
church.  He  died  September  12th,  1880,  in  the 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

When  in  his  prime  Dr.  Grier  was  an  unusually 
solemn  preacher.  His  person  was  commanding,  and 
the  deep  tones  of  his  voice  accorded  well  with  the 
momentous  doctrines  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
enforce.  His  earlier  ministry  was  marked  by  the 
most  wonderful  revivals  of  religion.  In  the  year 
1831  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  added  to 
his  chureli  on  profession  of  laith;  in  1832  ninety-two 
were  added;  in  1833  seventy-four,  and  in  1834  si.\ty- 
four — making  three  hundred  and  thirty  seven  in  four 
years,  one  hundred  and  four  of  whom  were  baptized. 
During  his  pastorate  seventeen  young  men  entered 
the  ministry  from  his  church,  and  what  are  now 
four  large  and  flourishing  churches  were  sent  out 
from  his  church  as  colonies.  The  records  of  his 
Presbytery  show  that  during  the  first  forty-five  years 
of  his  ministry  he  was  absent  but  once  from  its  stated 
semi-annual  meetings. 

The  last  few  ye;irs  of  Dr.  Grier's  life  were  spent 
mostly  in  retirement,  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of 
increasing  infirmities.  One  interesting  feature  of  his 
later  experience  was  his  love  for  the  Word  of  God. 
During  the  sixteen  years  of  his  retirement  from  the 
pastorate  he  read  the  Bible  through,  word  for  word, 
the  almost  incredible  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  times,  marking  down  on  the  fly-leaves 
when  he  began  and  when  he  ended  each  reading. 
It  was  a  striking  and  beautiful  coincidence  that  just 
at  eleven  o'clock  on  Sabbath  morning,  the  exact  hour 


at  which,  for  threescore  years,  he  had  gone  to  his 
church  to  hold  up  Jesus  to  the  people,  and  with  them 
sing  his  praises,  the  summons  came,  and  he  went  up, 
through  the  "beautiful  gate,"  into  the  heavenly 
temple,  to  meet  his  congregation,  and  with  them  join 
in  that  nobler  worship  where  every  cloud  is  lifted 
and  where  they  now  see  the  King  in  his  beauty. 

Guyot,  Arnold  Henry,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  was 
born  near  Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  September  28th, 
18(17.  Hestudied  at  Neufchatel, Stuttgart,  and  Carls- 
ruhe,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Agassiz,  and  began  with  him  the  study  of  Natural 
Science.  He  studied  theology  three  years  at  Neuf- 
chatel and  Berlin,  when  he  l)egan  to  devote  himself 
to  the  studies  of  Physics,  Meteorology,  Chemistry,  etc. 
He  spent  five  years  in  scientific  excursions  through 
F'rance,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Italy.  In  1838  he 
discovered  the  laminated  structure  of  the  ice  in 
glaciers.  De  Saussure,  Von  Buch,  Escher  and  Char- 
peutier,  had  made  numerous  observations  ou  this 
subject,  but  the  extentand  true  limits  of  these  great 
outpourings  of  rocks  from  the  bosom  of  the  Alps  were 
not  accurately  known.  For  seven  years  he  traced 
them  on  both  sides  of  the  Central  Alps,  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  The  full  details  of  these  investigar 
tions  were  announced  to  form  the  second  volume  of 
the  '  'Sy steme  Glaciare' '  by  Agassiz,  Guyot,  and  Desor, 
but  the  removal  of  Guyot  to  America  prevented  its 
publication.  In  1848  he  came  to  the  United  States 
and  resided  for  several  years  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Now  and  then  he  delivered  lectures  on  his  favorite 
subjects.  In  the  Winter  of  1849  he  delivered  a  .series 
of  lectures  in  French,  at  Boston,  afterwards  collected 
and  translated  into  English,  in  one  volume,  under  the 
title  of  "  Earth  and  Man."  He  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  organize  a 
system  of  meteorological  oljservations,  for  which  he 
prepared  an  extensive  .series  of  practical  tables.  In 
18.51  he  determined  the  true  height  of  Mt.  Washington; 
in  1856  of  the  Black  Mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
and  in  1857  of  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  In 
18,55  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phy in  the  College  of  New  .lersey,  at  Princeton,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  February 
8th,  1884.  In  1873  the  Vienna  International  Exhi- 
bition gave  him  a  medal  of  Progress  for  his  geographi- 
cal works. 

Professor  Guyot  published  the  following  works : 
"Directions  for  Meteorological  Tables"  (Washing- 
ton, 1850);  "Geographical  Series,  Primary  Geogra- 
phy;" "  A  Series  of  School  Geographies"  (1866-75); 
"  Intermediate  Geography  "  (1870);  and  "Physical 
Geography,"  with  a  .set  of  wall  maps  (1^73).  He 
has  delivered  lectures  on  "  Tlie  Unity  of  the  System 
of  Life  the  True  Foundation  of  the  Classification 
of  Plants  and  Animals,"  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
before  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  Washington, 
and  on  "Man  Primeval,"  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  in  New  York. 
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Haight,  Hon.  Henry  Huntley,  son  of  the  Hon. 
Fletcher  JI.  Haight,  was  horn  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  May  20th,  Is-i.").  He  entered  Yale  College  in 
the  Snmnier  of  1841),  and  graduated  there  in  1814. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  hy  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  near  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1847,  and  practiced  law  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  for 
about  three  years,  when  he  removed  to  San  Francisco, 
arriving  there  January  2()th,  1850.  He  continued  in 
the  practice  of  law  till  the  Fall  of  1867,  VN-hen  he  was 
elected  CJovernor  of  California,  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  After  retiring  from  office  he  again  followed 
his  profession — and  had  great  success  as  a  lawyer. 


HON.    HENRY    HUNTI-ET   HArGHT. 

In  the  year  18(54  Mr.  Haight  was  elected  an  elder 
in  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisco.  He 
served  both  the  State  and  the  Church  with  great 
integrity  and  faithfulness,  and  adorned  his  Christian 
profession,  both  in  public  and  private  life.  His  death, 
on  the  2d  September,  1878,  was  very  sudden  and 
unexpected.  He  was  an  exemplary  man  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  His  funeral  was  largely  attended 
by  the  members  of  the  Bar  and  the  public  at  large, 
and  his  untimely  death,  at  the  age  of  lifty-three,  in 
the  midst  of  his  activity  and  usefulness,  was  greatly 
lamented  by  the  wlmle  (■(immunity. 


Hall,  Rev.  Robert  McCutoheon,  was  the 
youngest  child  of  Robert  S.  and  Anna  (King)  Hall, 
and  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Indiana,  De- 
cember Gth,  1841.  Having  graduated  at  Knox  College, 
Gale.sburg,  Illinois,  in  18G9,  he  .studied  theologj'  in 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational); 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  Audover  Seminary,  where  his 
health  failed  and  he  was  obliged  to  intermit  study 
for  a  year,  after  which  he  completed  his  professional 
studies  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  accepted  a  Professorship  in  Eiddle  Uni- 
versity, Charlotte,  N.  C,  in  the  Summer  of  1873,  and 
has  held  it  to  the  present  time.  He  was  ordained  to 
preach  the  gospel,  April  1st,  1874.  Prof.  Hall  is  a 
good  preacher,  and  fills  his  position  in  the  University 
very  acceptably  and  usefully. 

Hall,  W.  T.,  D.D.,at  this  time  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  a  son 
of  the  Rev.  James  D.  Hall,  a  venerable  minister  of 
the  Synod  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  born  Deceni- 
Ijer  5th,  1835,  and  in  1854  graduated  at  Davidson 
College,  in  his  native  State.  On  leaving  college  he 
entered  Columbia  Seminary,  where  Dr.  James  H. 
Thorn  well  was  then  filling,  with  distinction,  the  Chair 
of  Theology.  Here  he  remained  three  years.  He 
began  his  ministerial  life  in  1858,  at  Lancaster 
Court  House,  in  South  Carolina,  as  a  licentiate  of 
Concord  Presbytery.  In  1859  he  was  ordained  by 
Bethel  Presbytery  and  installed  as  pastor  of  Ebenezer 
Cliurch.  The  remainder  of  his  pastoral  life  to  the 
present  time  has  been  divided  between  but  two 
charges — the  first  being  in  Canton,  Miss.,  to  which 
he  was  called  in  18G2,  and  the  second  his  present 
charge  in  the  city  of  Lynchburg,  to  which  he  was 
called  in  1872.  In  each  of  these  several  fields  of 
labor  he  has  had  much  to  encourage  him,  in  the 
manifest  tokens  which  he  has  received  of  Ciod's 
favor. 

Dr.  Hall  is  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  his 
powers.  As  a  man,  he  is  characterized  by  sujierior 
mental  ability,  .a  gentle  and  courteous  bearing,  firm- 
ness of  piupose,  and  pre-eminently  by  modesty.  As 
a  preacher,  he  is  vigorous  in  thought,  loyal  to  truth, 
and  master  of  a  forcible  and  scholarly  style.  As  a 
pastor,  he  is  energetic,  consecrated  and  full  of  tender 
sympathy.  As  a  counsellor  in  the  courts  of  this 
Church  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  hy  his  minis- 
terial brethren,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  })rudence 
and  unswerving  devotion  to  duty  and  to  the  adxauce- 
ment  of  the  interest  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

It  should  be  added  that  Dr.  Hall  Ikls  been  specially 
interested  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  colored  race. 
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Since  coming  to  Lynchburg  he  has  been  largely 
instrumental  iu  organizing  and  sustaining  a  colored 
Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.  By  his  example 
and  otherwise  he  has  done  niux.'li  to  awaken  in  others 
an  interest  in  tlie  same  cause. 

Halsey,  Hugh,  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Church  of 
Bridgehampton,  Long  Island,  for  many  years,  wivs 
a  son  of  .Stei)heu  Halsey,  M.  D.,  of  the  same  place, 
where  he  was  horn,  June  'iGth,  1794.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1814,  having  among  his  class- 
mates the  Rev.  Drs.  Joshua  Leavitt,  Joseph  C.  Stiles 
and  Leonard  Withington;  President  Nathanael  S. 
Wheaton,  P.  D. ,  and  . fudges  John  K.  Kane  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Storrs.  He  studied  law  and  practiced  his 
profession  in  his  native  place  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  represented  his  native  county  of  SulTolk  in  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  in  1824.  He  was  the  Sur- 
rogate of  the  county  from  1821  to  1840,  and  the  first 
Judge,  from  1833  to  1847.  In  1844  he  was  a  Presi- 
dential Elector  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Electoral 
College  of  his  native  State.  He  served  the  State  as 
its  Surveyor  General  from  1845  to  1848,  and  repre- 
sented the  First  Senatorial  District  in  the  Senate  of 
the  State,  in  18.')4  and  IH.'jS.  He  was  a  man  of  medium 
size,  handsome  proportions,  graceful  movements,  and 
pleasant  expression  of  countenance.  His  head  was 
large,  forehead  broad,  eyes  bright  and  penetrating, 
and  all  his  features  .shapely.  His  voice  was  tender 
and  winning  rather  than  otherwise.  He  was  eminently 
Intelligent,  honest,  judicious  and  wise;  a  friend  of 
peace;  an  earnest  advocate  of  temperance;  a  faithful 
and  active  Christian  in  all  the  relations  of  society;  a 
leading  member  of  the  Church  Session,  and  a  prudent 
counsellor  in  the  higher  ecclesiastical  bodies.  He 
loved  the  Church,  and  through  all  the  years  of  his 
manhood,  he  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  its  ])rosperity 
and  spiritual  welfare.  He  closed  an  inliuential  and 
exceedingly  useful  life  on  the  29th  of  May,  1858. 

Hamner,  J.  Garland,  D.  D.,  is  the  son  of  the 
revered  and  venerable  J.  G.  Hamner,  D.  D.,  who  still 
survives.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Novem- 
ber 13th,  1836.  His  academic  studies  were  pursued 
in  ^Villiams  College,  Massachusetts,  whence  he  gradu- 
ated iu  18.55.  In  the  Autumn  of  the  same  year  he  en- 
tered Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  where 
he  remained  until  1857,  graduating  with  the  class  of 
that  year.  Mr.  Hamner  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  the  District  of  Columbia,  November  1st, 
1859.  His  first  charge  was  at  Milford,  Del.,  where 
he  labored,  with  great  success,  from  1860  to  1863.  He 
was  called  tlu'nce  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  organ- 
ized the  AVharton  Street  Church,  remaining  there  till 
1869,  greatly  blessed  in  his  ministry  .among  that 
people.  From  Philadelphia  he  was  called  to  Salis- 
burj',  Md.,  and  installed  in  1869,  wliere  he  continued 
in  the  pastorate  until  he  was  appointed  Synodical 
Evangelist  by  the  Synod  of  Baltimore.  He  served 
the  church  in  this  capacity  for  two  years.  In  1874 
he  became  pastor  of  tlie   Presbyterian   Church   of 


Waterville,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1875  was  called  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Calvary  Church,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
This  relation  was  severed  in  the  Spring  of  188:5. 

In  all  his  charges  Dr.  Hamner  has  had  large  ac- 
cessions to  the  church.  Energetic,  active,  and  of 
exceedingly  social  temperament,  he  has  been  blessed 
with  unusual  success  in  the  pastoral  relation.  And 
not  onlj'  in  this  has  his  ministry  been  marked,  but  in 
the  -spirituality  and  increased  benevolence  that  have 
usually  followed  his  settlement  over  a  congregation. 

He  is  an  attractive  preacher,  presenting  truth  with 
a  warmth  and  freshness  that  never  fail  to  interest  the 
hearer.  The  honorary  degree  of  D.  D. ,  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  in  1881. 

Hargraves,  Rev.  John  T.,  was  pastor  at  Mid- 
dlcburg,  Va.  On  a  visit  to  Alexandria  lie  died 
suddenly,  in  November,  1856,  iu  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  at  that  place,  at  the  house  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  Captain  Jamesson,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  His 
funeral  solemnities  took  place  at  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  where  he  was  well-known,  and  where 
he  had  often  labored  in  connection  with  its  now 
sainted  pastor.  Rev.  William  C.  Walton,  his  uncle, 
of  precious  memory,  who  died  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Boyd  and  the  Rev.  Patterson  Fletcher 
ofificiated  on  the  occasion.  At  the  conclusion  of  bis 
address.  Dr.  Boyd  reviewed  the  leading  points  of  the 
laborious  and  useful  life  of  his  friend,  the  lamented 
deceased;  the  gentleness  of  his  early  life,  the  reality 
of  his  conversion,  his  love  for  souls,  his  earnestness  in 
winning  them  to  Christ,  his  untiring  activity,  his 
incorruptible  integrity,  his  close  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  his  spirit  of  prayer  and 
dependence  on  God — in  fine,  the  success  which 
crowned  all,  to  the  honor  of  the  Master,  and  the 
magnifying  of  the  great  commission  which  he  held 
under  llim. 

Harrell,  Rev.  Franklin  Pierce,  the  oldestchild 
of  H.  W.  &  W.  A.  Harrell,  was  born  in  Robeson 
county,  N.  C,  November  6th,  1852,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Davidson  College,  June,  1877,  and  finished 
his  theological  course  in  Union  Seminary  in  Virginia, 
in  .\pril,  1880,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month 
w-as  licensed  by  Fayetteville  Presbytery.  Soon  after 
this  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Prospect  Church, 
where  he  was  ordained  and  installed,  December  4th, 
1880,  by  Concord  Presbytery.  He  supplied  Fifth 
Creek  one  half  the  time  for  one  year,  after  which 
Prospect  was  his  sole  charge.  His  days  of  labor  for 
the  .Master  were  short.  He  died  June  29th,  1883, 
and  was  interred  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  in  Salis- 
bury, beside  his  two  departed  children.  His  last 
words  were,  "going  home  to  live  with  Jesus  and  the 
little  boys." 

Mr.  Harrell  was  an  active,  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious minister,  and  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed. 
During  his  three  years  of  service  sixty-one  members 
were  added  to  Prospect  Church,  and  sixty-eight 
children    baptized.     He     was    a    watchful     pastor 
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and  thorough  disciplinarian.  Through  his  agency 
the  ' '  marriage  question  ' '  was  brought  before  the 
Presbytery,  and  thence  overtured  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  from  the  Assembly  the  propriety  of 
striking  from  the  Confession  of  Faith  the  clause  pro- 
hibiting marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was 
sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries.  Mr.  Harrell  was 
courageous  in  defending  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  Presbytery  and  in  his 
dealings  with  members  of  his  charge. 

Havens,  Rev.  Daniel  "William,  was  born  in 
Norwich  Town,  Conn.,  .January  24th,  1815.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  the  year  1H43,  and  took 
a  full  course  of  study  in  the  East  Windsor  Theological 
Institute,  which  he  left  in  July,  1846.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  London  Association, 
in  May,  1845.  Alter  supplying  the  pulpit  in  Exeter 
Society,  Lebanon,  Conn. ,  for  several  months,  he  com- 
menced, in  January,  1847,  preaching  to  his  future 
charge,  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  East 
Haven,  Conn.,  over  which  he  was  ordained  pastor, 
June  16th,  1847.  In  this  pastorate  he  continued 
thirty  years. 

While  on  a  visit  to  his  children  in  Kansas,  he 
preached  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Holton,  and  at  once  received  a  call  to  that  field. 
This  call  he  accepted,  and  resigning  his  charge  in 
Connecticut,  without  any  interval  or  delay,  was  in- 
stalled pastor  in  Holton,  July  8th,  1877.  In  this 
charge  he  still  remains.  In  his  long  pastorate  in  the 
East  he  continued  contented,  happy  and  beloved, 
giving  to  his  jjeople  the  best  fruits  of  diligent  labor, 
and  in  this  labor  he  continues  in  his  more  recent 
field,  with  the  same  excellent  results. 

Ha-wley,  Rev.  Ransom,  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Capt.  Ebenezer  and  Lucy  (French)  Hawley,  and  was 
born  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  24th,  1802.  He  pur- 
sued his  classical  course  under  the  direction  of  his 
pastor.  Rev.  Elijah  Waterman,  and  graduated  at  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary,  August,  1828.  The  same 
year.  May  28th,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Association 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  Fairfield  county,  Conn.  In 
the  same  year  he  received  a  commission  to  labor  in 
Indiana,  and  was  probably  the  second  one  appointed 
by  the  A.  H.  M.  S.  for  that  State.  He  came  to  AVash- 
ington,  Davies  county,  Ind.,  in  November,  1828,  and 
has  remained  in  this  State  ever  since.  He  was 
ordained  in  Wa.shington,  November,  1829,  by  the 
Wabash  Presbytery.  He  preached  here  and  in  parts 
of  three  other  counties  about  six  years;  at  Bloom- 
ington  and  vicinity  about  eight  years;  at  Putnamville 
and  other  places  twenty-four  years.  Since  then,  he 
has  preached  there  and  in  other  places,  according  to 
ability  and  opportunity.  He  has  preached  at  least 
6350  times,  in  more  than  400  places ;  received  into 
the  Church  550  members ;  baptized  382  children ; 
married  370  persons  ;  organized  4  churches  ;  built  5 
houses  of  worship;  traveled  90,000  miles,  mostly  on 
horseback;  distributed  1000  Bibles,  30,000  tracts  and 


other  religious  books ;  and  is  81  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Hawley  is  entitled  to  eminence  among  the  living  for 
the  length,  of  his  mini.stry ;  few  to  wh(mi  Indiana  is 
more  largely  indebted.  The  whole  of  his  life,  since 
he  completed  his  preparation  for  preaching,  has  been 
identified  with  the  interest  of  the  Church  in  this 
State.  He  is  extensively  known,  and  where  known 
is  loved  for  the  purity  of  his  life,  his  .self-denying 
labors  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart. 

Hendrick,  John  T.,D.D.,was  born  in  Barren 
county,  Ky.,  March  15th,  1815.  The  ancestors  of  his 
father,  Joseph  W.  Hendrick,  who  was  reared  in 
Hanover  county,  Va.,  emigrated  from  Holland.  His 
mother,  Mary  Doswell  Thilman,  was  a  descendant  of 
the  Huguenot  refugees  who  settled  at  Manikin  town, 
Va.  Dr.  Hendrick  was  educated  at  Centre  College, 
Danville,  Ky.  He  studied  theology  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Gideon  Blackburn;  Wiis  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  West  Lexington  in  May,  1833;  ordained 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Stonemouth  and  Mil- 
lersburg  churches,  in  Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Ebenezer,  in  1835.  Dr.  Hendrick 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Flemingburg  Church  in  1842, 
whence  he  removed  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  at 
Clarkesville,  Tenn.,  in  1845.  After  faithfully  serv- 
ing this  important  charge  until  1858,  he  entered 
upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Paducah,  Kj'. 
Under  his  devoted  care,  until  May,  1883,  this  became 
a  large  and  influential  charge,  while  he  performed 
much  additional  work  in  extending  Presbyterian 
influence  among  the  destitute  places  adjacent  to 
Paducah,  organizing  and  fostering  a  number  of 
churches  in  his  Presbytery.  Dr.  Hendrick  is  the 
father  of  a  large  family  of  children,  though  afliicted 
by  the  loss  of  several,  among  whom  are  Revs.  Jo- 
seph Thilman  and  Calvin  Styles  Hendrick,  whose 
promising  course  of  service  in  the  Church  of  their 
fathers  was  early  terminated  by  death. 

Dr.  Hendrick  is  still  an  active  and  useful  man,  of 
abundant  labors,  and  is  now  ministering  to  the  con- 
gregation at  Maysville,  Ky.  He  is  a  man  of  fine 
physique,  genial  temperament,  vigorous  mind,  and  is 
a  most  instructive  evangelical  preacher.  He  has  left 
a  deep  and  permanent  impression  for  the  truth  upon 
all  the  congregations  which  he  has  served,  and  his 
long  ministry  has  been  remarkably  blessed  in  the 
salvation  of  many  .souls,  which  acknowledge  him  as 
their  spiritual  fether.  Dr.  Hendrick  has  contributed 
several  valuable  volumes  to  our  Church  literature, 
such  as  "Letters  to  the  Reformers;"  "A  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Science  and  Religion,"  "A  Volume  of 
Sermons,"  and  "  Letters  on  Baptism;"  the  last  of 
which  is  an  oft  quoted  and  standard  work  «f  its 
kind.  Still  abounding  in  works  of  love.  Dr.  Hendrick 
survives  all  of  his  cotemporaries  in  the  Synods  of 
Kentucky  and  Nashville,  venerated  and  beloved  by 
hisjunior  brethren. 

Henry,  Symmes  Cleves,  D.D.,  w;us  born  in 
Lamiugton,  N.  J.,  June  7th,  1797.     He  graduated  at 
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New  Jersey  College  in  1815;  studied  theology  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  an  evangelist 
l)y  the  Presbytery  of  Newton,  May  3d,  1818.  He 
was  stated  supply  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1818;  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1819;  of  the  Third  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1820,  and  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  1820-57.  He  died  atCran- 
bury,  llarch  2'2d,  1857.  Dr.  Henry  was  possessed  of 
a  strong  intellect,  and  of  very  popular  manners.  He 
was  an  able  preacher,  devoted  pastor  and  faithful 
presbyter.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  congrega 
tion  which  he  served  so  long  and  so  successfully,  as 
well  as  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 

Hepburn,  Andre-w  Dousa,  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
"SVilliaiuspdrt,  Pa.,  NovembLr  141h,  1830.  He  was  a 
student  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  of  the  cUiss  of  1851, 
and  stood  in  the  front  rank  as  to  diligence  and  at- 
tainments. He  was  absent  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Senior  year,  but  present  at  Commencement,  his  theme, 
' '  The  Social  Principle. ' '  After  leaving  Canonsburg, 
he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  entered  as 
a  Senior  and  graduated  there  in  1852.  He  was  stated 
supply  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  1857;  ordained  by  the 
Presbj-tery  of  Lexington,  October  22d,  1858;  pa.stor 
at  New  Providence,  Va.,  1858-fiO  ;  Professor  of  Meta- 
physics and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1859-67;  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
in  Madison  University,  186'8-73;  President  of  JIadison 
University,  1871-73;  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy 
and  English  Literature,  Davidson  College,  North 
Carolina;  and  since  1877  has  been  President  of  this 
college.  Dr.  Hepburn  is  a  superior  scholar,  an  able 
preacher,  an  excellent  instructor,  and  has  fine  quali- 
fications for  the  important  position  he  now  occupies. 

Herron,  Rev.  Andre-w,  son  of  Rev.  Robert 
Herron,  d.p.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Eliza  (McMurray),  his 
wife,  wiis  born  in  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  August 
22d,  1849.  The  common  school  and  New  Hagers- 
town  Academy  prepared  him  for  college.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1869,  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
and  in  1872,  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Twice  accepting  home  mission  appointments,  and 
advancing  them  to  the  condition  of  .self-support,  he 
has  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  similar  change 
occur  in  his  present  field  of  labor — Albion,  Marshall 
county,  Iowa.  It  is  a  community  that  for  many 
years  has  been  favored  by  having  in  their  midst  an 
academy  well  attended  and  well  taught.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  the  village  are  conspicuous  for 
their  zeal  in  temperance  and  missionary  effort. 
Strong  men  have  been  their  ministers.  Mr.  Herron 
is  a  diligent  student,  an  engaging  preacher,  and  com- 
mands respect  for  liis  mental  worth,  his  Christian 
excellence,  and  his  wise  devotedne.ss  in  the  interests 
of  morality  and  religion. 

Hill,  Hon.  John,  was  born  at  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
June  10th,  1821.  He  united  with  the  Presbj'terian 
Church  in  that  village  in  1841,  under  the  pastorate 
of  Key.  G.   N.   Judd,  I).  r>.,   and  began  at  once"  the 


active  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  In  1844  he  removed 
to  Boonton,  N.  J. ,  and  was  engaged  for  many  years 
in  mercantile  business.  He  was  soon  made  an  elder 
in  the  church  and  superintendent  in  the  Sunday 
school,  which  position  he  still  holds,  and  gradually 
became  known  through(nit  the  State,  and  largely 
through  the  country,  as  a  most  active  worker  in  the 
Sunday  school,  and  as  a  friend  of  young  men,  aiding 
in  organizing  and  extending  the  work  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  In  1880  he  was  sent  a 
delegate,  by  the  New  Jersey  Sunday-school  Associa- 
tion, to  the  Centennial  Celebration  in  Great  Britain. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Hill  has  been  in 
public  life.  In  1861,  1862  and  1866  he  was  member 
of  the  State  Assembly,  and  the  last  year  was  Speaker. 
He  served  his  district  four  terms  as  Repre.sentative 
in  Congress.  From  1874  to  1877  he  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate  of  New  Jersey.  AVhile  in  Congress 
he  was  for  six  3'ears  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee, and  to  his  indefatigable  efforts  the  country  is 
largely  indebted  for  the  passage  of  two  very  import- 
ant measures — the  introduction  of  the  one  cent  postal 
cards,  in  1873,  and  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  to 
two  cents,  in  1883. 

Mr.  Hill  has  been  an  efficient  member  of  the  vari- 
ous judicatories  of  the  Church,  serving  on  many  of 
the  committees  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Finances  of  the 
Church  in  1880. 

Hodge,  Caspar  "Wistar,  D.  D.,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  LL.  n.,  was  born  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  February  21st,  1830.  He  graduated  at 
New  Jersey  College  in  1848,  and  was  Tutor  in  the 
College,  1850-51.  He  was  Tcachi^r  in  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  1852-3;  statedsupply  of  Ainslie  Street  Church, 
Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  18.53;  pastor,  1854-6;  pastor  at 
Oxford,  Pa.,  1856-60.  In  1860  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Biblical 
Greek  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  which 
position  he  still  occupies.  Dr.  Hodge  is  of  a  high 
grade  of  seholar.ship,  an  excellent  instructor,  and 
meets  the  demands  of  his  Professorship  with  great 
acceptance.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  able,  earnest  and 
impressive.    As  a  writer,  he  is  vigorous  and  polished. 

Hoge,  Moses  A.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Columbus, 
O.,  December  15th,  1818.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  Hoge,  D.D.,  for  many  years  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  Columbus,  O.  Dr.  M.  A.  Hoge 
graduated  from  Ohio  University  in  1839,  being  among 
the  foremost  of  his  class.  For  five  years  succeeding 
his  graduation  he  taught  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Columbus.  This 
was  then  a  new  work,  in  which  he  was  greatly  inter- 
ested. In  the  meantime  he  studied  theology  with 
his  father,  spending  the  Winter  of  1844  and  1845  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Columbus  in 
1843,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Athens,  O.,  June  24th,  1846. 
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lie  was  called  to  the  First  ChuicU  of  Zauesville  in 
IK'il,  leinaintil  as  its  pastor  two  years,  wlien  a  second 
church  was  organized.  He  became  iiastor  of  the 
new  organization,  remaining  in  this  relation  nntil 
1802,  when  he  was  iustiilled  pastor  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Church  of  Cleveland.  In  1866  he  removed  to 
Cincinnati  and  was  pastor  of  Walnut  Hill  Church, 
until  1871,  when  declining  health  compelled  him  ' 
to  abandon  the  active  work  of  the  ministry.  He  has  : 
since  resided  in  Zauesville,  O.,  where  he  frequently 
and  acceptably  supplies  the  pulpits  of  Zauesville  and 
neighboring  towns,  but  still  unable  to  do  the  full 
work  of  the  pastor. 

Dr.  Hoge  is  a  man  of  many  gifts,  both  natural  and 
acquired.  A  man  of  a  peculiarly  pure  mind,  cheer- 
ful, hopeful  and  even-tempered,  ile  has  always 
been  a  vcrj-  diligent  student,  both  of  men  and  books, 
of  religious  aud  secular  subjects.  lu  the  pulpit  he 
is  instructive,  chaste,  dignified,  not  jiowerful,  but 
effective,  commanding  the  attention  and  respect  of 
all  who  hear  him.  Though  modest  and  retiring  in 
disposition,  in  the  Church  courts  he  is  perfectly 
fearless  in  defence  of  truth.  Few  men  have  drawn 
around  them  so  large  a  circle  of  admiring  friends.  In 
life,  he  is  indeed  a  living  epistle,  favorably  read  and 
known — the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
made  efiective  in  his  pure  and  godly  life. 

Hoge,  Moses  Drury,  D.D.,  pa.stor  of  the  Second 
Church,  Kicbmond,  A'a.,  was  born  on  College  Hill, 
near  the  college  building  of  Hampden-Sidney,  Sep- 
tember 17th,  1819.  His  name  combines  that  of  his 
paternal  grandfather,  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Hoge,  aud  of 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Rev.  Drury  Lacy,  a  cele- 
brated minister  of  the  close  of  the  last  and  earlier 
years  of  the  present  century.  His  fiither,  Rev.  Samuel 
Davies  Hoge,  removed  to  Athens,  Ohio,  and  became 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Ohio  when  his  son 
was  yet  a  child.  After  his  death,  the  lad  grew  up 
from  early  youth  among  the  friends  aud  relatives  of 
his  parents,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  till  pre- 
pared for  college.  He  graduated  in  Hampden-Sidney 
with  distinction,  and  after  teaching  a  private  school 
for  a  year,  becp^me  a  student  of  Union  Seminary, 
November,  1840.  and  also  a  Tutor  in  the  college  near. 
Though,  of  course,  much  occupied  with  the  duties 
of  Tutor,  he  succeeded,  by  diligence,  united  with 
rare  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge,  in  successfully 
prosecuting  the  full  course  of  study  in  the  Seminary, 
and  received  the  usual  certificate  of  graduation  at 
the  close  of  the  third  year  from  entering  the  Institu- 
tion. He  was  licensed  by  West  Hanover  Presbytery, 
October  6th,  1843,  and  immediately  invited  to  assist 
Dr.  Plumer,  of  the  First  Church,  in  preaching  and 
pastoral  work,  with  especial  reference  to  the  supply 
of  a  mission  chapel.  His  success  in  gatlicring  a  con- 
siderable congregation  of  regular  worshipers  in  the 
chapel,  openi'd  the  way  for  organizing  the  Second 
Church,  and  he  was  ordained  by  East  Hanover  Pres- 
bytery, February  27tb,  1845,  and  installed  pastor  of 


the  church.  The  chapel  soon  becoming  too  crowded 
for  the  congregation,  measures  were  adopted  and 
carried  forward  successfully,  under  his  direction,  for 
building  a  church,  of  Gothic  order  of  architecture, 
but  of  well-adjusted  proportions,  for  an  audience 
chamber,  and  of  good  taste,  both  in  the  e.xterior  and 
interior.  In  paying  off  a  heavy  debt  contracted  in 
the  enterprise.  Dr.  Hoge,  both  by  counsel  and  per- 
sonal aid,  led  the  people  successfully  through.  Mean- 
while, his  services  became  increasingly  acceptable,  and 
though  he  conducted  a  large  school,  by  means  of  which 
he  at  once  assisted  his  people  in  his  support,  and  in 
paying  the  del)t,  his  preaching  continued  more  and 
more  acceptable,  and  his  pastoral  work  more  and 
more  efficient  in  retaining  those  whom  his  pulpit 
services    attracted.     Further  notice  of  his  external 
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work  is  needless.  The  result  stands  forth  in  a  church 
unsurpassed  in  the  Synod,  in  numbers  by  only  one, 
and  in  the  order  and  influence  it  presents,  by  none. 
Dr.  Hoge's  natural  grace  of  manner,  the  facility  and 
felicity  of  his  elocution,  are  only  equaled  by  his 
power  of  acquiring  and  retaining  knowiedge.  Not  a 
recluse,  but  ever  bu.sy  with  calls  for  his  attention 
by  his  people  and  strangers  visiting  the  city,  he  has 
still  reached  a  maturity  of  scholarship,  not  only  pro- 
fessional, but  general,  which  few,  with  far  better 
opportunities  of  time  and  place,  rarely  attain.  His 
habit  through  life,  and  now  more  closely  observed 
than  ever,  has  been  to  make  the  preparation  of  his 
sermons  a  matter  of  the  most  careful  and  diligent 
effort.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  his  success  in 
the  pulpit  is  that  due  merely  to  a  ready  and  fluent 
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delivery,  and  the  effusions  of  an  hour,  mostly  un- 
studied. His  life,  as  a  student,  is  well  known  to  the 
writer  of  this  sketch,  who  unhesitatingly  avows  the 
conviction  of  his  full  fitness  for  any  jiosition  to  which 
the  Church  niiglit  call  )iim. 

After  a  pastorate  in  the  same  city  and  the  same 
churcli  and  among  the  same  people  or  their  descend- 
ants, he  stands,  to-day,  acknowledged  to  be  the 
leading  pulpit  speaker  and  pastor  of  Richmond  and 
of  tile  Synod  of  Virginia.  He  is  called  away  for 
special  occasions  of  sermons  or  addresses,  through 
large  portions  of  the  North,  tlie  South,  and  the  West. 
As  an  ecclesiastic,  though  usually  silent  in  the  Church 
courts,  he  has,  when  the  calls  of  position  or  of  duty 
opened  the  way,  proved  to  he  entirely  conversant 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  capahle  of  sustain- 
ing his  proposed  or  adopted  measures  with  efficient 
results. 

The  writer  has  carefully  avoided  the  sentiments  of 
mere  language  of  eulogy,  and  in  view  of  personal 
intimacy  for  forty  years,  has  been  guarded  against 
the  partialities  of  friendship.  He  has  set  down 
naught  except  the  truth,  and  can  but  pray  that 
such  an  example  may  not  be  lost  on  our  increasing 
ministry. 

Holy  Ghost,  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity, 
the  Comforter  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

I.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  real  and  distinct  person 
in  the  Godhead.  1.  Personal  powers  of  rational 
understanding  and  will  are  ascribed  to  Him,  1  Cor. 
ii,  10,  11;  xii,  11;  Eph.  iv,  3.  2.  He  is  joined  with 
the  otlier  two  Divine  Persons,  as  the  object  of  divine 
worship  and  fountain  of  hlessing.s,  Matt,  xxviii,  19; 
2  Cor.  xiii,  14.  3.  Iji  the  Greek,  a  masculine  article 
or  epithet  is  joined  to  His  name,  Pneuma,  which  is 
naturally  of  the  neuter  gender,  John  xiv,  26;  xv,  26; 
xvi,  13;  Eph.  i,  13.  4.  He  appeared  under  the  em- 
blem of  a  dove,  and  of  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  Matt. 
iii;  Acts  ii.  5.  Personal  oflices  of  an  intercessor 
belong  to  Him,  Rom.  viii,  26.  6.  He  is  represented 
as  performing  a  multitude  of  personal  acts,  as  teach- 
ing, speaking,  witnes.sing,  etc.,  Mark  xiii,  11;  Acts 
XX,  23;  Rom.  viii,  15,  16;  1  Cor.  vi,  19;  Acts  xv,  28; 
xvi,  6,  7,  etc. 

II.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a 
divine  person,  equal  in  power  and  glory  with  the 
Father  and  Son.  1.  Names  proper  only  to  the  Most 
High  God  are  ascribed  to  Him ;  as  Jehovah,  Acts  xxviii, 
2.5,  with  Isa.  vi,  9,  and  Hebrews  iii,  7,  9,  with  Exod. 
xvii,  7;  Jer.  xxxi,  31,  34;  Heb.  x,  15,  16.  GotI,  Acts 
V,  3,  4.  Lord,  2  Cor.  iii,  17,  19.  "The  Lord,  the 
Spirit."  2.  Attributes  i^ropcr  only  to  the  Most  High 
God  are  ascribed  to  Him;  as  omniscience,  1  Cor.  ii, 
10,  11;  Isa.  xl,  13,  14.  Omnipresence,  Ps.  cxxxix,  7; 
Eph.  ii,  17,  18;  Rom.  viii,  26,  27.  Omnipotence, 
Luke  i,  35.  Eternity,  Heb.  Ix,  14.  3.  Divine  works 
are  evidently  ascribed  to  Him,  Gen.  ii,  2;  Job  x.wi, 
13;  Ps.  xxxii,  6;  civ,  30.  4.  Worsliij),  proper  only 
to  God,  is  required  and  a.scribed  to  Him,  Isa.  vi,  3; 


Acts  xxviii,  25;  Kom.  ix,  1;  Rev.  i,  4;  2Cor.  xiii,  14; 
Matt,  xxviii,  19. 

III.  The  agency  or  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
di\ided  liy  some  into  extraordinary  and  ordinary, 
The  former  by  immediate  inspiration,  making  men 
prophets;  the  latter  by  His  regenerating  and  sancti- 
fying influences,  making  men  saints.  It  is  only  the 
latter  which  is  now  to  be  expected.  This  is  more 
particularly  displayed  in — 1.  Conriction  of  sin,  John 
xvi,  8,  9.  2.  Conrerxion,  1  Cor.  xii;  ii,  10,  12;  Eph.  i, 
17,  18;  John  iii,  5,  6.  3.  Sanrlijication,  2  The,ss.  ii,  13; 
ICor.  vi,  11;  Rom.  xv,  16.  4.  Consolalion,  .lohn  xiv, 
16,  26.  5.  Direction,  John  xiv,  17;  Rom.  viii,  14. 
6.  Confirmation,  Rom.  viii,  16,  26;  1  .lohn  ii,  24;  Ejih. 
i,  13,  14. 

As  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  bestowed 
in  an.swer  to  our  prayers,  it  is  not  expected — 1.  To 
inform  us  immediately,  as  by  a  whi.sper,  when  either 
awake  or  asleep,  that  we  are;  the  children  of  God;  or 
in  any  other  way  than  by  enabling  us  to  exercise 
I'epentance  and  faitli,  and  love  to  CJod  and  our  neigh- 
lior.  2.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  He  reveals  any- 
thing contrary  1x)  the  written  Word,  or  more  than  is 
contained  in  it,  or  througli  any  other  medium.  .3. 
We  are  not  so  led  by,  or  operated  upon  by,  the  Spirit, 
as  to  neglect  the  means  of  grace.  4.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  not  promised  nor  given  to  render  us  infallible.  5. 
Nor  is  the  Holy  Spirit  given  in  order  that  we  may  do 
anything  which  wasnotliefore  our  duty.  {See  Trinity.) 

Household  The,  Ho'w  to  Bless.  An  able 
divine,  in  a  .sermon  on  the  text,  "Then  David  re- 
turned to  ble.ss  his  household  "  (2  Sam.  vi,  20),  thus 
presents  the  way  in  wliicli  the  head  of  a  fiimily  may 
bless  his  household,  and  tlie  reasons  which  .should 
engage  him  to  attempt  it: — 

"First,  he  may  'bless  his  household'  by  example. 
I  begin  with  this,  because  nothing  can  supply  the 
want  of  personal  religion.  He  who  despises  his  own 
.soul  will  feel  little  disposition  to  attend  to  the  .souls 
of  others.  Destitute  of  principle,  he  will  be  deter- 
mined only  by  circumstances,  and  his  exertions,  if 
he  makes  any,  will  be  jjartial  and  rare.  Having 
nothing  to  animate  him  from  experience,  his  en- 
deavors will  be  dull  and  cold.  Where  all  is  merely 
formal  and  official,  a  man  will  not  go  far  even  in  the 
use  of  means;  but  what  probability  is  there  of  his 
success,  when  he  does  use  tliem  ?  Wlio  loves  to 
take  his  meat  from  a  lejirous  hand '?  A  drunkard  will 
make  a  poor  preacher  of  sobriety  to  servants.  A 
proud  and  passionate  fatlicr  is  a  wretched  recom- 
mender  of  humility  and  meekness  to  his  children. 
What  those  who  are  under  his  care  see,  will  more  than 
counteract  what  they  hear;  and  all  liis  efforts  will  be 
rejected,  with  the  questions,  '  Thou  that  teachest  an- 
other, teachest  thou  not  thyself?  Thou  that  preach- 
e.st  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal?  Thou 
that  sayest  a  man  .should  not  commit  adultery,  dost 
thou  commit  adultery?'  To  what  is  it  owing  that 
the  offspring  of  many  professors  are  worse  than  those 
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of  other  men?  Inconsistency.  Inconsistency  is  more 
injurious  than  neglect.  The  one  may  be  resolved 
into  a  forgetfulness  of  principle;  the  other  shows  a 
contempt  of  it.  You  little  inuigine  how  early  and  how 
eftectively  children  remark  things.  They  notice  them 
when  theyseem  incapableof  any  distinctohservation; 
and  while  you  would  suppose  no  impi'ession  could  he 
left  on  such  soft  materials,  a  lixed  turn  is  given  to 
many  a  part  of  the  future  character.  You  must 
therelbre  reverence  them,  and  be  circumspect  even  in 
your  most  free  and  relaxing  moments.  You  must  do, 
as  well  as  teach;  and  while  you  are  humble  before 
God,  you  must  be  able  to  say  to  them,  '  Be  ye 
followers  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ. ' 

"  It  is  commonly  observed  that  example  does  more 
than  precept.  But  the  young  are  peculiarly  alive  to 
example;  and  when  example  has  the  advantage  of 
nearness  and  constant  exhibition,  and  unites  both 
authoritj'  and  endearment ,  it  must  prove  the  most  pow- 
erfvil  and  insensible  transformer;  and  requires  in  those 
who  furnish  it,  and  who  will  necessarily  be  imitated, 
that  they  '  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil.'  We 
only  add  here,  that  they  who  constitute  your  moral 
charge,  are  not  so  much  affected  and  swayed  by  any 
direct  and  positive  urgiugs  a.s  by  the  presence  and 
exemplification  and  sight  of  '  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely  and  of  good  report. '  The  force  of  the  hot- 
house is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  genial  influence 
of  the  Spring,  by  which,  without  violence  and  with- 
out noise,  everything  is  drawn  into  bud  and  bloom. 

"Secondly.  He  may  'bles.s  his  household'  by 
government.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law.  God  Him- 
self is  the  example  of  it;  and  by  nothing  does  He 
bless  His  creatures  more,  than  by  the  steadiness  of 
the  order  of  Nature,  and  the  regularity  of  the  seasons. 
What  uncertainty  is  there  in  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  tides?  AVh.at  deviation  in  the  changes  of  the 
moon?  The  sun  knoweth  his  going  down.  Even 
the  comet  is  not  eccentric;  in  traversing  the  bound- 
lessness of  space,  he  performs  his  revolutions  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years,  to  a  moment.  And  in  all  the 
works  of  God,  what  seems  disorder  is  only  arrange- 
ment l>eyond  our  comprehension,  for  '  in  wisdom  He 
has  made  them  all. ' 

' '  Hear  the  Apostle  '  Let  everything  be  done  decently 
and  in  order.'  The  welfare  of  your  household  re- 
quires that  you  should  observe  times.  Everything 
should  have  its  season — your  business,  your  meals, 
your  devotional  exercises,  your  rising  and  your  rest. 
The  periods  for  these  will  vary  with  the  condition  of 
families,  but  labor  to  be  as  punctual  as  circumstances 
will  allow.  It  is  of  importance  to  peace  and  tem- 
per, and  diligence  and  economy.  Confusion  is 
friendly  to  every  evil  work.  Disorderalso  multiplies 
disorder.  For  no  one  thinks  of  being  exact  with 
those  who  set  at  nought  all  punctuality. 

' '  The  same  principle  requires  that  you  should  keep 
everything  in  its  place.  Subordination  is  the  essence 
of  all  order  and  rule.     Never  suffer  the  distinctions 


of  life  to  bo  broken  down.  All  violations  of  this 
kind  injure  those  who  are  helow  the  gradation,  as 
well  as  those  above  it.  The  relincjuishmcnt  of 
authority  may  be  as  wrong  as  its  excesses.  He  that 
is  responsible  for  the  duties  of  any  relation,  should 
claim  its  prerogatives  and  powers.  How  else  is  he  to 
discharge  them  ?  Be  kind  and  affable  to  .servants; 
but  let  nothing  divest  you  of  the  mistress.  Be  the 
tenderest  of  fathers ;  but  be  the  fiither;  and  no  sensible 
woman  will,  I  am  sure,  be  offended  if  I  add,  be  the 
most  devoted  of  husbands,  but  he  the  husband. 

ThiriUfj,  l!y  Discipline.  This  regards  the  treat- 
ment of  offences:  '  For  it  must  needs  he  that  offences 
will  come:  "  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  them? 
Here  two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided.  The  one  is 
severity.  You  are  not  to  magnify  trifles  into  serious 
evils;  and  in.stead  of  a  cheerful  countenance  to  wear  a 
gloom  ;  and  instead  of  commending,  to  be  always 
finding  fault;  and  instead  of  enlivening  everj'thing 
around  you  like  the  weather  in  Spring,  to  be  a  con- 
tinual dropping  in  a  rainy,  winter  day.  Instead  of 
making  home  repulsive,  let  it  possess  every  attraction, 
and  abound  with  every  indulgence  and  allowance 
the  exclusions  of  Scripture  do  not  forbid.  Instead 
of  making  a  child  tremble  and  retreat,  gain  his  con- 
fidence and  love,  and  let  him  run  into  your  arms. 
'F.athers,'  says  the  Apo.stle  (for  this  fault  lies  mostly 
with  our  sex),  '  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children 
to  wrath,  lest  they  he  di.scouraged.'  The  other  is 
indulgence — a  foolish  fondness,  or  connivance  at 
things  actually  wrong,  or  pregnant  with  evil.  This 
often  shows  itself  with  regard  to  favorites.  And 
here,  ye  mothers,  let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of. 
Do  not  smother  your  darlings  to  death  with  kisses: 
and  let  not  your  tender  bosom  be  an  asylum  for 
delinquents  appealing  from  the  descrred  censures  of 
the  father.  The  success  of  such  appeals,  with  kind 
but  weak  minds,  is  very  mischievous  :  it  makes  pre- 
ferences where  there  .should  be  an  evenness  of  regard, 
and  tends  to  check  and  discourage  wholesome  re- 
proof; and  '  he  that  spareth  the  rod,  h.ateth  his  eon; 
but  he  that  loveth  him,  chasteneth  him  betimes.' 
'  Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not 
thy  soul  .spare  for  his  crying,'  Here  Eli  failed  ;  'his 
sons  made  tliemselvcs  vile  and  he  restrained  them 
not.'  Here  also  David  erred;  he  had  not  displea.sed 
Adonijah  at  any  time  in  saying,  '  Why  hast  thou 
done  so?'  When  the  head  of  a  family  cannot  prevent 
the  introduction  of  improper  books;  the  visits  of  in- 
fidel or  profiine  companions;  the  indulgence  of  en- 
snaring usages  and  indecent  discourse ;  the  putting 
forth  of  pietensions  above  his  rank;  the  incurring 
of  expenses  beyond  his  income ;  docs  he  bear  rule 
in  his  own  hou.se?  Is  it  thus  that  7(c  puts  away 
evil  from  his  tabernacle?  Is  it  thus  that  7ic  blesses 
his  iKjusehold  ? 

"For  what  is  Abraham  commended?  'I  know 
him,  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his 
household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  ways 
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of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment.'  Not  that 
he  was  the  tyrant,  and  torrilicd  his  family  with  the 
blackness  of  his  frown,  or  the  roughness  of  his  voice. 
We  no  more  admire  a  despot  in  the  house  than  in  the 
State ;  but  he  was  decided  and  firm ;  not  only  telling 
his  servants  and  children  what  they  were  to  avoid  or 
what  they  were  to  perform,  but  requiring  and 
enforcing  obedience  by  the  authority  of  his  station. 
But  j)roper  authority  requires  dignity  as  well  as 
power.  Wliat  can  he  do,  whose  levities,  and  follies, 
and  ignorance,  and  weakness,  deprive  him  of  all  awe, 
and  all  inlUience,  and  all  impression?  Are  we  to 
smile  or  sigh  at  the  thought  of  some  children  being 
in  subjection  to  their  parents,  and  of  some  wives 
being  called  upon  to  reverence  iter  husbands?  Is 
there  no  law  to  ijrotect  females  and  children  ?  As  to 
children,  the  case  is  not  voluntary;  they  deserve 
pity.  But  no  sympathy  is  due  to  females  who  throw 
themselves  into  the  cmi)ire  of  folly  and  weakness, 
and  willingly  ehoo.se  a  condition  whose  duties  it  is 
sinful  for  them  to  neglect  and  impossible  ibr  them  to 
perform. 

" FoarlMy,  "By  InstrucUun.  'For  the  soul  to  be 
without  knowledge,  it  is  not  good.'  And  this  holds 
supremely  true  of  religious  knowledge.  'These 
words,'  says  Moses,  'which  I  command  tliee  this 
day,  shall  be  iu  thine  heart;  and  thou  shalt  teach 
them  diligently  luito  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  iu  thine  liouse,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risestup.  And  thou  .shalt  bind  them 
for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as 
frontlets  between  tliine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write 
them  upon  the  ijosts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates. ' 
Here  observe  not  only  the  duty,  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  enj  oined  the  performance  of  it.  He  would 
make  it  a  constant,  a  familiar,  an  easy,  a  pleasing  exer- 
cise— a  recreation  rather  than  a  task.  In  another 
place  he  says,  '  When  thy  son  asketh  thee  in  time  to 
come,  saying.  What  mean  the  testimonies  and  the 
statutes  and  the  judgments  which  the  Lord  our  God 
hath  commanded  you  ?  Then  thou  shalt  say  unto 
thy  son.  We  were  Pharaoh's  bondmen  in  Egypt;  and 
the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty 
hand.  And  the  Lord  showed  signs  and  wonders, 
great  and  sore,  upon  Egypt,  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon 
all  his  household,  before  our  eyes;  and  he  brought  us 
out  from  thence,  that  he  might  bring  us  in,  to  give 
us  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  our  fathers.  And 
the  Lord  commanded  us  to  do  all  these  statutes,  to 
fear  the  Lord  our  God  for  our  good  always,  that  he 
might  preserve  us  alive,  as  it  is  at  this  day.  And  it 
shall  be  our  righteousness,  if  we  observe  to  do  all 
these  commandments  before  the  Lord  our  God  as  he 
hath  commanded  us. '  Nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  this  recommendation.  The  curiosity  of  children 
is  great,  and  ^\^\\  conimonlj',  if  judiciously  treated, 
furuish  you  witli  sufficient  opportunities  to  inform 
them.     Their  question.s  will  show  you  the   bias  of 


their  disposition,  the  state  of  their  minds,  and  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  information  it  is  proper  to 
administer  ;  and  in  various  cases  it  is  less  necessary 
to  go  before  them  than  to  follow.  Events  too  are 
always  turning  up;  and  these  will  afford  a  wise  parent 
a  thousand  hints  of  natural  and  seasonable  improve- 
ment. Yet  there  are  those  who,  though  they  levy  a 
tax  upon  everthing  their  avarice,  sagacity  and  zeal 
can  find  to  promote  the  temxjoral  interests  of  their 
offspring,  never  seize  and  turn  to  a  religious  account 
any  of  those  occurrences  of  the  day  and  of  tlie  neigh- 
borhood, whether  jilcasing  or  awful,  that  might  so 
easily  be  made  to  sjjeak  not  only  to  the  understand- 
ing, but  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 

'  'Fiflhljj,  By  securing  their  ntlcndancc  on  the  Means  of 
Grace.  Servants  should  be  allowed  opportunities  of 
public  worship  and  instruction,  as  often  as  circum- 
stances will  permit;  and  we  admire  the  plan  of  our 
Ibreliithers,  who  disengaged  their  domestics  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  Sabbath,  from  the  preiiarations  of 
the  table,  that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  go  them- 
selves and  get  food  for  their  .souls.  Children  also 
should  be  led  to  the  House  of  God — though  there  is 
a  proper  time  for  their  "showing  unto  Israel."  In 
determining  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line.  If 
they  are  taken  too  early,  besides  hindering  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them,  there 
is  danger  that  holy  exercises  will  become  irksome  liy 
frequent  and  long  detentions  before  they  can  feel 
any  interest  in  them.  Yet  an  early  attendance  is 
valuable,  as  it  tends  to  render  the  habit  natural; 
and  impressions  may  be  occasionally  made,  even 
upon  infant  minds,  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  inquire, 
and  to  aid  you  much  in  your  endeavors  to  instruct 
them  at  home. 

"Lastln,  By  Dome.'itie  Deration.  This  service  ought 
to  be  performed  every  morning  and  evening.  It  in- 
cludes prayer.  Prayer  is  not  only  to  be  made  for 
your  family — though  this  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege, 
and  enables  you  to  obtain  for  your  household  a 
thousand  blessings — but  also  with  them.  It  takes  in 
also  readiugthe  Scriptures.  Mr.  Heiu'ygoes  further: 
'They,'  says  he,  'who  daily  pray  in  their  houses 
do  well;  they  that  not  only  pray,  but  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, do  better;  but  they  do  best  of  all  who  not  only 
pray  and  read  the  Scriptures,  but  sing  the  jjraises  of 
God."  This  exercise  is  very  enlivening,  and  tendsto 
throw  off  the  formality  which  adheres  perhaps  more 
to  domestic  worship  than  either  to  public  or  private 
devotion,  as  it  allows  of  less  variety.  If  singing  be 
not  practicable,  a  psalm  or  hymn  may  be  read.  It 
will  often  produce  a  good  eft'ect,  by  impressing  the 
minds  of  servants  and  children.  The  whole  of  the 
service  will  help  you  in  performing  what  we  have 
previously  recommended,  the  duty  of  teaching  and 
admonishing  your  families.  The  psalm  or  hymn 
will  furuish  them  with  sentiments  and  sentences. 
The  reading  of  the  word  will  store  their  minds  with 
facts  and  doctrine,  w^hile  the  prayer  itself   will  btj 
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no  incdnsidcrahle  i  list  meter.  The  very  engagement 
will  remiml  tlieiu  of  the  presence  and  agency  of  God. 
Your  addressing  Iliin  for  pardon  will  convince  them 
of  guilt;  yonr  interceding  for  your  country  will  teach 
them  patriotism;  for  your  enemies,  forgiveness  of 
injuries;  for  all  mankind,  universal  benevolence. 
Thus  a  man  may  hless  his  household.  Let  us  con- 
sider— 

"II.  The  reasons  which  should  engage  him 

TO   ATTEMPT    IT. 

"  For  this  purpose,  let  us  view  Domestic  Religion, 

"First,  In  reference  to  God.  To  Him  it  has — a  re- 
lation of  rcspomiliilit!/.  We  are  required  to  glorify 
God  in  every  condition  we  occupy;  in  every  capacity 
we  possess.  A  poor  man  is  required  to  serve  him; 
hut  if  he  becomes  rich,  his  duty  is  varied  and  en- 
larged; and  from  the  hour  of  his  acquiring  wealth 
he  will  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  affluence.  A  single 
man  is  required  to  serve  God  as  an  individual  only; 
but  if  he  enters  into  connected  life,  he  must  serve 
God  as  the  head  of  a  family,  and  will  be  judged  by 
the  duties  arising  from  his  household  relation.  God 
has  given  him  a  talent,  and  he  is  to  make  use  of  that 
talent.  He  lias  committed  to  him  a  trust,  and  he  is 
to  be  faithful  to  that  trust.  He  has  made  him  a 
steward,  and  he  is  to  give  account  of  his  stewardship. 
'I  assigned  you,'  will  God  say,  'the  empire  of  a 
family.  To  qualify  you  for  the  office,  I  furnished 
you  with  authority,  and  influence,  and  resources. 
How  have  you  einployed  them?  Wliere  are  the 
servants  and  children  you  were  to  have  trained  up 
for  me  ! ' 

"  A  relation  oi  (jrniitiule.  How  much  dost  thou  owe 
to  this  kindness  and  care  !  Who  crowned  the  wish 
of  thy  heart  in  granting  thee  theobjcct  of  thy  dearest 
choice?  Behold  thy  wife,  like  a  fruitful  vine  by  the 
.sides  of  thy  house;  and  thy  children,  like  'olive 
plants  round  about  thy  table.'  Who  has  supplied 
not  only  all  thy  personal,  but  all  thy  relative  wants? 
^yhose  secret  has  been  upon  thy  tabernacle  ?  Whose 
providence  has  blessed  the  labor  of  thy  hand? 
'Wliose  vigilance  has  suffered  no  e\\\  to  befall  thee, 
and  no  plague  to  come  nigh  thy  dwelling?  And 
wilt  thou  refuse  to  serve  Him,  with  a  family 
which  lie.  has  formed,  and  secured,  and  sustained, 
and  indulged  ?  And  wilt  thou,  instead  of  making 
thy  house  the  temple  of  His  praise,  render  it  the 
grave  of  His  mercies  ? 

"  A  relation  of  dependence.  Can  you  dispense  with 
God  in  your  fomily?  What  are  all  your  schemes, 
all  your  exertions,  all  your  expectations,  without 
Him?  'Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  it;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 
the  watchniau  waketh  but  in  vain.  It  is  vain  for 
you  to  rise  up  early,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread 
of  sorrows;  for  so  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.'  How 
wise  is  it,  then,  to  secure  the  favor  of  one  who  has  all 
things  under  His  control,  and  is  able  to  make  them 
all  work  together  for  your  good,  or  conspire  to  your 


destruction.  And  has  he  not  bound  Himself  by 
promise  and  by  threatening?  '  The  curse  of  the  Lord 
is  in  the  house  of  the  wicked ;  but  he  bksseth  the 
habitation  of  the  just.'  Wlaat  may  not  be  dreaded 
from  the  curse  of  the  Almighty  ?  "VVliat  may  not  be 
expected  from  His  blessing?  Under  the  one,  the 
evils  of  life  become  intolerable;  we  sow  much,  and 
bring  home  little;  we  earn  wages  to  put  it  into  a 
bag  with  holes;  our  table  becomes  a  snare;  our  suc- 
cesses gender  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts;  our 
prosperity  destroys  us.  Under  the  other,  a  little 
is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked;  our  trials 
are  alleviated;  our  sorrows  are  tokens  for  good;  our 
comforts  are  enjoyed  with  a  relish  which  others  never 
taste;  the  voice  of  rejoicing  and  of  salvation  is  in  the 
tabernacles  of  the  righteous.     Therefore — 

"  Secondly,  View  it  in  reference  to  yoiirnclrcs.  You 
ought  to  be  concerned  chiefly  for  your  spiiilual  wel- 
fare; and  should  value  things  as  they  tend  to  restrain 
you  from  sin  and  excite  you  to  holiness.  If  this 
maxim  cannot  be  denied,  let  us  judge  by  this  rule — 
the  man  who  performs  this  duty  and  the  man  who 
neglects  it.  Can  he  give  "way  to  swearing  and  false- 
hood, who  is  going  to  hear  from.  God  and  to  speak  to 
Him  ?  Can  lie  throw  himself  into  a  fury,  who  is  just 
going  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  source  of  peace 
and  love?  3Iiisf.  he  not  guard  his  temper  and  conduct, 
even  on  the  principle  of  consistency?  The  other 
exonerates  himself  from  the  reproach  of  hypocrisy; 
and  because  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  duty,  thinks 
he  is  justified  in  living  as  he  pleases.  And  this  it  is 
that  restrains  many  from  adopting  the  practice. 
They  think  that  it  would  embarrass  them;  that  it 
would  abridge  their  libertj';  that  it  would  fit  upon 
them  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  And  so  far  they 
think  justly.  But  here  is  their  folly:  in  viewing  a 
freedom  from  moral  motives  and  restraints  as  a 
privilege,  and  an  obligation  to  urge  them  to  what  is 
right  and  beneficial  in  itself,  as  a  hardship  and  com- 
plaint ! 

"And  the  practice  is  not  only  right,  l)ut  every  way 
jirofitable.  While  you  teach  you  learn;  while  j'ou  do 
good  you  are  gaining  good.  Your  mind  will  be 
tranquillized  liy  a  confidence  in  God,  which  you  alone 
are  justified  in  reposing,  and  which  j'ou  alone  can 
repose  in  Him.  How  much  does  your  comfort  depend 
on  the  dutifulness  of  those  that  are  under  you !  But 
how  can  you  look  for  morality  without  piety  ?  It  is 
by  teaching  them  to  regard  God  that  you  must  teach 
them  to  regard  yourselves,  and  to  be  diligent  and  sub- 
missive in  their  places.  It  is  thus  you  bind  them  by 
sanctions  the  most  powerful,  and  which  operate  in 
your  absence,  as  well  as  when  you  are  nigh.  It  is 
thus  you  are  not  only  obeyed,  but  regarded  and 
honored.  Keligion,  when  it  is  consistently  exempli- 
fied, always  Inspires  respect  and  reverence.  But 
what  hold  have  the  irreligious  on  the  homage  of 
others  ?  So  true  it  is  even  here,  '  They  that  despise 
me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.'     View  it — 
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"  Thirdly,  In  reference  to  the  Family.  By  how 
many  tics  ouglit  the  members  of  your  huuseliohl  to 
he  endeared!  'And  we  (/o  love  them.'  But  wherein 
does  your  love  appear?  Can  you  imagine  that  it 
only  requires  you  to  ask,  what  shall  they  eat,  and 
what  shall  they  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  they 
be  clothed  ?  What  is  the  body  to  the  soul  ?  What 
is  time  to  eternity?  Do  you  wish  to  do  them  good  ? 
Can  any  good  equal  that  godliness  which  '  is  profitable 
unto  all  things,  having  jiromise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  as  well  as  of  that  whicli  is  to  come  ? ' 

"  Were  you  to  sufl'er  your  children  to  go  naked,  to 
perish  with  hunger;  were  you  to  leave  them  in  sick- 
ness to  die  alone,  you  would  be  shunned  as  monsters. 
But  you  are  far  more  deserving  of  execration,  if  you 
infamously  disregard  their  .spiritual  and  everhisting 
welfare.  Doubtless  Herod  was  viewed  with  horror  by 
those  who  had  witnessed  the  massacre  of  the  infants 
of  Bethlehem;  but  he  wa,s  far  le.ss  cruel  than  .some 
of  you.  He  slew  the  children  of  others;  you  destroy 
your  own.  He  only  killed  the  body,  you  destroy 
both  body  and  soul  in  hell.  Had  you  any  real 
love  to  your  children,  what  would  be  your  feelings 
in  life  to  see  them  going  astray,  and  verifying,  by 
the  evils  of  their  conduct,  that  the  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard,  while  conscious  that  you  have  done 
nothing  to  secure  them  from  it !  But  what,  at 
death,  would  you  think  of  a  meeting  that  must  take 
place  between  you  and  your  children,  in  the  great 
day !  Then  they  will  rise  up  against  you  in  the 
Judgment,  and  cause  you  to  be  put  to  death. 
'Cursed  be  the  day  of  my  birth  !  Why  died  I  not 
from  the  womb  ?  Why  was  I  not  as  a  hidden  un- 
timely birth,  as  infants  that  never  see  light?  Thou 
father,  and  thou  mother,  the  instruments  of  my  being, 
to  you  I  am  under  no  obligations.  You  only  con- 
sulted your  barbarous  inclinations.  You  gave  me  an 
existence  over  which  you  watched  while  I  could  not 
be  guiltj';  but  mercilessly  abandoned  me  as  soon  a-s  I 
became  responsible.  As  tlie  creature  of  a  day,  you 
provided  for  me;  but  as  an  immortal,  you  left  me — 
you  made  me — to  perish.  I  execrate  your  cruelty. 
I  call  for  damnation  upon  your  heads;  and  the  only 
relief  of  the  misery  to  which  you  have  consigned  me 
is,  that  I  can  reproach  and  torment  you  forever. ' 

"  From  such  a  dreadful  scene,  how  delightful  is  it 
to  think  what  a  happy  meeting  there  will  be  between 
those  who  have  blessed  their  households  and  the 
favored  suljjects  of  their  pious  care!  Yea,  without 
going  forward  to  this  period  of  mutual  and  happy 
acknowledgment,  what  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory  must  such  benefactors  feel  even  now,  when 
they  hear  a  servant  saying,  '  Blessed  be  God  for  the 
hour  I  entered  such  a  family.  I  was  as  ignorant  and 
careless  as  a  heathen;  but  there  the  eyes  of  my 
understanding  were  opened,  there  my  feet  were 
turned  into  the  path  of  peace.'  Or  when  they  hear  a 
child  confessing,  'Oh,  what  a  privilege  that  I  was 
born  of  such  ixirents  !     How  early  did  they  teach  me 


to  know  the  Holy  Scriptures  !  How  soon  they  led 
me  to  the  Throne  of  Grace;  and,  by  teaching  me  to 
pray,  furnished  me  with  the  best  privilege  of  life  ! 
How  patiently  they  watched,  and  how  tenderly  they 
cherished,  and  how  wisely  they  directed  every  jjious 
sentiment  and  every  holy  purpose  !     And — 

*'*As  a  bird  each  fond  endeamient  tries, 
To  tempt  her  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  aki<'8, 
They  tried  each  art,  reproved  cacti  dull  (h-lay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. ' 

"It  is  thus  their  children  rise  up  and  call  tbeiu 
blessed  !     Let  us  view  it — 

'^Fourthly,  In  reference  to  Visilants  and  Cruexfji. 
These,  instead  of  inducing  you  to  decline  the  prac- 
tice, should  furnish  you  with  argument  in  support 
of  it.  Woe  be  to  you,  if  you  shrink  back  from  the 
duty  in  compliment  to  the  rich,  the  infidel,  the  irre- 
ligious, or  the  dissipated — should  such  ever  be  found 
beneath  your  roof!  For  '  lie  that  is  ashamed  of  me 
and  of  my  words,'  says  the  Saviour,  '  of  him  will  the 
Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he  comes  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  with  the  holy  angels.' 

"  It  is  not  by  concealing  your  principles,  but  by 
owning  them  verbally  and  practically,  that  you  mu.st 
be  useful  to  others,  and  gain  their  respect.  And  here 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  confess  Him  before  men; 
and  without  going  out  of  your  way  to  effect  it.  It  can- 
not appear  to  be  sought  after  to  give  ofl'ence.  It 
comes,  in  the  regular  course  of  your  household 
arrangement.  And  nothing  is  more  likely,  without 
effort  and  without  officiovisness,  to  awaken  attention, 
to  inform,  to  admonish.  The  preacher  remembers 
well  the  acknowledgment  of  a  man  now  with  God. 
He  moved  in  superior  life;  and,  from  his  rank  and 
talents  and  extensive  and  various  acquaintance,  was 
likely  to  have  persons  frequently  at  his  house  who 
were  strangers  to  his  religious  economy.  He  said 
his  manner  was,  when  the  time  of  domestic  service 
arrived,  to  inform  them  that  he  w:ia  always  ac- 
customed to  worship  God  with  his  family:  if  they  dis- 
liked tlie  practice,  they  might  remain;  if  they  chose 
to  attend,  they  might  accompany  him  into  the  library. 
He  said  he  had  never  known  any  that  refused;  and 
many  of  them  owned  they  were  much  struck  with 
the  propriety  and  usefulness  of  the  usage,  and 
resolved,  on  their  return,  to  adopt  it  them.selves. 
The  lecturer  has  also  known  several  individuals  him- 
self, whose  religious  course  commenced  during  a 
visit  to  a  family  who  thus  honored  God  and  were 
thus  honored  by  Him.  It  is  recorded,  I  believe,  of 
Sir  Thomas  Abney,  that  even  when  he  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  feast,  he 
told  the  company  that  he  alw.ays  maintained  the 
worship  of  God  in  his  house;  that  he  w.as  now  with- 
drawing for  the  xmrpose,  and  should  presently  return. 
There  are  few  professors  of  religion  who  cniiJd  have 
done  this.  They  would  not  have  h.ad  consciousness 
enough  of  their  claim  to  confidence  in  their  integrity. 
But  where  the  thing  was  known  to  be,  not  the  pre- 
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tence,  or  show  of  extraoriliuary  sanctity,  but  the 
steady  and  uniform  operation  of  ]irincii)le;  not  an 
exception  from  common  conduct,  hut,  line  as  it  ^vas, 
only  a  fair  specimen  of  tlie  whole  piece;  this  noble 
resolution  must  have  produced  some  impression,  even 
in  such  an  assembly.     Observe  it — 

"  FiJIMy,  In  reference  to  the  Country.  None  of  us 
should  live  to  ourselves.  Every  one  should  be  con- 
cerned to  benefit  and  improve  a  community  in  which 
he  enjoys  so  many  advantages.  But  we  know  that 
'righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,'  and  that  '  siu  is 
a  reproach  to  any  people.'  AVhat  an  enemy,  then,  are 
you,  if  irreligious,  to  a  country  that  deserves  so  luuch 
at  your  hands!  However  loyally  you  may  talk,  you 
contribute  to  its  danger  and  disgrace,  not  only  by 
your  personal  transgressions,  but  by  sending  out  into 
the  midst  of  it  so  much  moral  contagion,  so  many 
unprincipled  and  vicious  individuals,  i'roni  your  own 
family.  And  how  much  would  you  befriend  it  were 
you  to  fear  God  yourselves,  and  to  send  forth 
those  from  under  your  care  who  will  serve  their 
generation  according  to  his  vrill,  and  induce  Him  to 
say,  'Destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it!'  Who 
can  imagine  the  good  even  one  of  the.se  individuals 
may  effect,  by  his  prayers,  his  example,  his  influence, 
his  exertions?  What  a  blessing  did  Elkanah  and 
Ilannali  prove  to  Israel  by  their  training  up  such  a 
child  as  Samuel!  And  what  gratitude  do  all  ages 
owe  to  his  grandmother  Lois  and  his  mother 
Eunice,  for  such  a  character  as  Timothy! 

"Finally,  Let  us  regard  it  in  reference  to  the  Church. 
Baxter  thinks  that  if  family  religion  was  fully  dis- 
charged, the  preaching  of  the  Word  would  not  long 
remain  the  general  instrument  of  conversion.  With- 
out being  answerable  for  the  extent  of  this  observa- 
tion, we  know  who  hath  said,  '  Ti'ain  up  a  child  in 
the  way  that  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  dejjart  from  it.'  We  know  that  among  our 
earlier  godly  ancestors,  religion  was  a  kind  of  heir- 
loom that  passed  by  descent;  and  instead  of  the 
fathers  were  the  children.  Families  were  then  the 
nurseries  of  the  churches;  and  those  who  were  early 
'  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  flourished  in  the 
coui'ts  of  our  God,  and  still  brought  forth  fruit  in 
old  age. '  Even  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  were 
commonly  derived  from  hence;  and  these  domestic 
seminaries  in-epared  them  to  enter  the  more  public 
Institutions.  And  what  well-defined  and  consistent 
characters  did  they  display!  And  what  just  notions 
did  they  entertain  of  divine  truth!  And  how  superior 
were  they  to  those  teachers  who,  brought  up  in  igno- 
rance, and  after  a  profligate  course,  are  suddenly 
converted;  who,  impressed  before  they  are  informed, 
are  always  in  danger  of  extremes  or  eccentricities; 
who  hold  no  doctrine  in  its  just  bearings,  but  arc 
carried  away  disproportiouably  by  some  one  truth, 
whic'h  first  caught  their  attention;  and  who  often 
continue  crude  and  incoherent  in  their  notions, 
and    illiberal    and    condemnatory    in    their    senti- 


ments, through  life!  J'/icy  were  not  always  mak- 
ing discoveries,  but  '  continued  in  the  things 
which  they  had  learned,  and  been  assured  of,  know- 
ing of  whom  they  had  learned  them. '  They  were 
enlightened,  but  not  dazzled.  They  were  refreshed 
with  divine  truth,  but  not  intoxicated.  They  stag- 
gered not,  but  kept  on  steady  in  their  course;  neither 
turned  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  They  were 
not  Autinomiaus,  they  were  not  Legalists.  None 
could  honor  the  grace  of  God  more,  l)ut  they  never 
abused  it. 

"Not  only,  therefore,  would  the  churches  of  Christ 
be  more  tilled,  but  better  filled;  and  though  our 
eye  is  not  evU,  because  God  is  good,  and  so  far  from 
wishing  to  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  we  rejoice 
in  the  conversion  of  any;  we  reckon,  and  not  with- 
out much  observation,  that  the  best  members  and  the 
best  ministers  of  our  churches — they  who,  in  their 
conduct  and  in  their  preaching,  most  adorn  the  doc- 
trine of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things,  arc  those  who 
are  brought  from  pious  families.'' 

Houston,  Rev.  Samuel  Rutherford,  D.  D., 
was  born  in  Rockbridge  county,Va.,  March  12th,  1806. 
He  received  his  collegiate  education  in   Dickinson 
College,  and  spent  six  years  in  teaching  in  the  ' '  Deaf 
Mute  and  Blind  Institution, "  Philadelphia.    He  has 
ever  shown,  in  his  very  earnest  manner  and  expressive 
gesticulation,  the  fruits  of  his  experience  iu  that  kind 
of  teaching.     After  sjjending  one  year  in  professional 
study  in  Princeton  Seminary,  he  completed  his  course 
in  Union  Seminary,  Va.     Soon  after  his  licensure  by 
Lexington  Presbytery,  of  Viiguiia,  he  was  ordained  by 
the  same  an  evangelist,  with  a  view  to  foreign  mis- 
sionary service.     He  was  assigned  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.  to  Scio,  iu  Greece.     Losing  his   wife  by  death, 
and  with  his  colleague.  Rev.  G.  W.  Leyburn,  having 
failed  to  secure  a  permanent  location  in  the   work  in 
Spai'ta,  by  reason  of  their  refusal  to  teach  the  Cate- 
chism  of   the    National    Greek  Church,   both  Mr. 
Houston  and   Mr.  Leyburn  returned  to  the  United 
States.     Mr.  Houston  soon    found    employment  iu 
Monroe  county,  Va.,  and  took  charge  of  the  churches 
iu  that  county  which  had  grown  up  under  the  labors 
of  Rev.  Dr.  McElhenny,  the  great  pioneer  pastor  and 
missionary  iu  the  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley  lying 
in  Virginia.     His  pastorate  of  over  forty  years  in  the 
churches  of    Mount  Pleasant  and  Union,  Monroe, 
has  been  eminently  successful,  and  he  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  large  congregations,    mostly  composed 
of  those  whom  he  had  baptized  in  infancy  and  trained 
in  childhood  and  youth.     Quite  a  large  number,  in- 
cluding his  oldest  son,  have  followed  him  iuto  the 
ministry  of  Christ.     Though  now  loaded  with  the  in- 
firmities   of   nearly   eighty  years,  he   continues   to 
preach,  and  shows  to  younger  ministers  an  example 
of  long-lived  and  successful  service.     Hestill  "brings 
forth  fruit  iu  old  age." 

Hughes,  Isaac  Minor,  D.D.,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 23d,  1834,  in  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  of  a  godly 
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Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  He  graduated  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity, in  June,  1855,  ranking  second  in  a  class  of 
twenty-three.  The  Faculty  of  this  Institution  selected 
him  as  one  of  its  future  Professors;  but  within  three 
months  after  his  graduation  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Greek  in  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.  This 
position  he  filled,  with  marked  success  aud  popu- 
larity, from  September,  1855,  to  February,  1858,  when 
he  became  Principal  of  Seven-Mile  Academy,  Butler 
county,  Ohio.  The  pulpit  of  the  Fulton  Presbyterian 
Church  being  vacant  during  a  large  part  of  his  resi- 
dence in  that  place.  Professor  Hughes  was  often 
called  upon  by  the  Session  to  lecture  to  the  congrega- 
tion. In  these  informal  addresses  he  developed  rare 
gifts  as  an  orator,  aud  thus  his  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Oxford,  in  October, 
1858,  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Venice 
Chiireh  in  August,  1860.  From  June,  1870,  to  the 
present  time,  he  has  been  the  successful  and  popuUir 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Richmond, 
Ind.,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  fields  In 
that  rich  and  prosperous  State.  Dr.  Hughes  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wooster 
University,  appointed  from  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati, 
and  also  a  Trustee  of  Hanover  College,  from  which 
Institution  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. ,  in  June, 
1883.  His  life  has  been  a  very  busy  one.  From 
earliest  youth  his  energies  and  time  have  been  con- 
stantly and  severely  taxed.  But  his  sunshiny  dispo- 
sition, excellent  health,  and  thesingulargood  fortune 
of  his  agreeable  surroundings  have  continually  in- 
spired him  with  that  hopefulness  which  is  one  of  the 


surest  elements  of  success.  Dr.  Hughes  takes  ad- 
vanced positions  upon  all  the  great  questions  of  the 
day.  He  advocates  the  complete  emancipation  of 
woman,  and  more  than  20,000  copies  of  his  argument 
for  National  Prohibition  have  been  circulated  through- 
out various  parts  of  the  country.  His  ministry  has 
been  a  succession  of  ingatherings  of  souls.  He  has 
often  been  invited  to  otlier  fields,  but  has  never  seen 
his  way  clear  to  part  from  the  Kichmond  Church. 

Hunter,  John  Garniss,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Maysville,  Ky.,  November  13th,  1840.  His  father, 
N.  I).  Hunter,  Esq.,  was  the  youngest  son  of  John 
Hunter  aud  Jennie  Wallace,  of  Westchester  county, 
N.  Y.  Having  giaduated  from  Centre  College,  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  in  1861,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in 
Cincinnati,  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Pugh, 
ex-Senator  of  Ohio,  but  left  this  work  for  other 
service.  In  1867  he  received  his  diploma  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Hampden-Sidney,  Va.,  and 
w;is  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  Ebenezer  Pres- 
bytery. He  was  installed  pastor  at  Georgetown,  Ky., 
in  1870,  where  he  now  lives,  despite  the  calls  to  other 
fields  of  labor,  achieving  a  successful  ministry.  He 
holds  an  important  place  in  Presbyterial  and  Synodi- 
cal  work.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him, 
by  Westminster  College,  in  June,  1882.  Dr.  Hunter 
is  of  medium  height  and  courteous  in  his  bearing. 
His  oratorical  gifts,  supplemented  by  mental  endow- 
ments, culture  and  God's  grace,  make  him  very 
attractive  in  the  pulpit.  He  is  modest,  with  no 
pretensions,  but  with  a  thorough  evangelical  zeal  that 
makes  Christ's  glory  its  aim,  first  and  always.  His 
ministry  has  resulted  in  winning  many  souls  to  Jesus. 


Jackson,  Rev.  Alexander,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Gilliland)  Jackson,  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  February  13th,  1845.  He  entered  Gla-sgow 
University  in  1865.  After  spending  some  time  there, 
he  went  to  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
formed  a  connection  with  a  business  house,  with  tlie 
privilege  of  using  a  i>art  of  his  time  in  study.  Under 
this  arrangement  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies 
for  four  years  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  aud 
one  in  the  Divinity  School.  He  excelled  in  philo- 
.sophical  studies,  and  in  a  class  of  two  hundred  was 
one  of  fifteen  who  won  high  honors.  A  Duke  of 
Hamilton  scholarship  w-ts  awarded  to  him,  and  he 
returned  to  Glasgow  University,  where  he  graduated. 
Afterward  he  spent  a  year  in  Loudon,  tilling  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  Coming 
to  America,  he  continued  his  divinity  studies  iu 
Auljuru  Theological  Seminary,  1874-76.  He  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Amenia, 
74 


N.  Y.,  June  6th,  1876,  and  continued  in  tliis  relation 
nearly  three  years.  Afterward  he  supplied  pulpits 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Chicago,  until  he  was  called 
to  the  church  in  Warren,  O. ,  wliere  he  began  work, 
October  12th,  1879,  aiul  ;«'here  he  still  remains,  faith- 
ful iu  duty  and  successful  iu  labor.  Mr.  Jackson  is 
a  gentleman  of  courteous,  frank,  manly  manner, 
which  at  once  makes  an  excellent  imiiression.  His 
sermons  are  generally  plain  and  practical,  free  from 
stereotyped  phraseology,  and  well  adapted  to  interest 
all  classes  of  hearers. 

James,  Darwin  R.,  the  oldest  son  of  Lewis  L. 
and  Ccrintha  (Wells)  James,  was  born  at  Williams- 
burg, Mass.,  May  14th,  1834.  His  ancestors  were 
of  Puritan  stock,  and  were  residents  of  Massachusetts 
from  the  early  settlement  of  that  State.  In  the  year 
1847  the  family  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  leav- 
ing tlic  subject  of  this  skctcli  at  Mt.  Pleasant  board- 
ing school,  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  he  wa.s  receiving 
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an  education  to  fit  him  for  business.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with  his 
young  friend,  Mitchell  N.  Packard,  and  commenced 
a  successful  career  in  Kew  York  city,  where  so  many 
young  nu'n  go  to  try  their  fortune.  For  twenty-six 
years  the  firm  of  Packard  &  James,  iraportersof  indigo 
and  spices,  has  maintained  an  honorable  reputation 
for  uprightness  and  integrity,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  James  commenced 
active  Mis.sion  Sunday-school  work  in  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  among  the  destitute, 
who  are  mostly  Germans.  For  thirty-one  years  he 
has  been  continuously  engaged  in  directing  Mis- 
sionary effort  in  this  field,  where  for  twenty-seven 
years  he  h:is  been  Superintendent  of  one  of  the 
largest  Mission  Sunday  schools  in  the  country,  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  which  has  been  two  large  and 
strong  Presbyterian  churches  (Throop  Avenue  Presby- 
terian and  Hopkins  Street  German  Presbyterian)  and 
three  or  fourotherSunday  schools.  The  work  carried 
on  at  the  Mission  school  in  different  directions  is  very 
extensive,  it  having  been  an  aggressive  agency  for 
Christianizing  and  elevating  the  outlying  masses  of 
the  great  city  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  James  is  a  man  of 
intense  industry,  and  being  blessed  with  a  fine  con- 
stitution, excellent  health  and  a  desire  to  work  for 
the  Master,  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  more  than 
the  average  are  able  to  do. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  was  chosen  ruling 
elder  of  the  Throop  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  for  twenty-one  years  has  been  President  of  its 
Board  of  Tru.stees.  In  the  Presbytery  he  has  been 
one  of  its  most  active  workers,  and  has  been  very 
efficient  in  assisting  feeble  Presbyterian  churches 
within  the  bounds  of  Presbytery.  In  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  he  holds  important  positions  of  trust, 
being  President  of  a  Savings  Bank,  Treasurer  and 
Trustee  in  several  benevolent  organizations,  and  in 
New  York  city  is  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  probably  the 
most  aggressive  commercial  organization  in  the 
United  States.  For  six  years  he  served  as  Park  Com- 
missioner in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a 
handsome  majority,  having  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  and  for  the 
Mayoralty  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  a  man  of 
simple  and  unostentatious  habits,  of  sound  sense  and 
judgment,  of  large  and  practical  benevolence,  of 
broad  and  liberal  views  on  National  and  State  ques- 
tions, with  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  having  traveled  niu<:h  in  the  countries  and 
islands  of  the  East  and  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  country. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Josephus,  the  only  child  of 
Peter  and  Margaret  Josephine  (Morrison)  Johnson, 
was  born  at  \Vat<!r  Valley,  Miss.,  December  ;?d,  1848. 
Hia  mother  died  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he 


was  thirteen  days  old,  and  her  last  words  were  a 
prayer  that  he  might  be  a  minister.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Mi&sissippi,  at  Oxford,  1869;  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Columbia,  S.  C. ,  the  same 
year,  and  graduated  May,  1872.  He  was  ordained  a 
Foreign  Missionary,  August  13th,  1872.  Prevented  by 
sickness  ju.st  before  the  time  of  his  sailing  for  China, 
his  going  abroad  was  deferred  for  one  year.  His 
health  continuing  poor,  he  came  to  Texas  in  May, 
1873,  and  accepted  the  position  of  stilted  supply  of 
Victoria  Church,  November,  1873.  He  was  called  to 
become  pastor,  April,  1874,  but  being  still  under  the 
care  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  could 
not  accept  until  after  his  release.  He  was  Installed 
pastor  March  25th,  1875.  He  has  never  served  any 
other  church. 

Mr.  John.son  is  fortunate  in  his  manner  and  .social 
qualities.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  begetting 
respect  and  confidence  from  first  introduction,  which 
soon  ripens  into  sincere  friendship  and  love.  His 
style  of  preaching  is  earnest  and  attractive,  impress- 
ing his  hearers  with  the  sincerity  of  his  own  convic- 
tions and  the  .sacredness  of  the  cause  for  which  he 
pleads.  Gifted  in  prayer,  he  forces  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  often  at  the  mercy  seat.  His  church  is 
always  well  filled  on  the  Sabbath,  and  his  people  are 
devotedly  attached  to  him. 

Johnston,  John,  was  born  at  Denmark,  Madison 
county,  Tennessee,  March  11th,  1842.  He  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Denmark  at  about  the  age 
of  eighteen.  He  was  ordained  an  elder  in  Lauder- 
dale Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  in 
the  year  1880.  In  1882  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  General  Assembly's  (Southern)  Committee  of 
Education. 

Johnstone,  "William  O.,  D.D.,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland.  He  received  his  collegiate  and  theological 
education  there;  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was 
settled  as  pastor  for  a  time.  Coming  to  this  country 
in  1851,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Kensington  Presbj'- 
terian  Church,  Philadelphia,  which  he  continued  to 
serve,  with  great  fidelity  and  steady  and  sure  success, 
until  his  death — a  period  of  more  than  thirty-one 
years.  As  an  expression  of  the  tenderness  with  which 
that  congregation  cherished  the  memory  of  their  de- 
parted pastor,  on  January  IGth,  1884,  they  placed  a 
mural  tablet,  of  very  neat  and  tasteful  design,  on 
the  right  of  the  pulpit,  bearing  the  inscription: — 

"  "William  0.  Johnstone,  D.D.,  a  servant  of  the  Lord  JoBUa,  bom 
April  17th,  1822.  Pastor  of  this  Church  from  September  1st,  1801, 
until  his  death,  January  10th,  1883.  '  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  " — Matt,  xxv,  21. 

Dr.  Johnstone  was  a  good  man,  a  forcible  preacher, 
a  faithful  pastor,  and  an  active  and  useful  presbyter. 
From  the  establishmciit  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
until  his  decease,  he  was  one  of  its  most  important 
Directors.  He  had  a  warm  heart,  a  generous  dis- 
position, frankness  of  manner,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  brethren. 
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Keys,  W.  S.  H.,  D.D.,  born  July  8th,  1826, 
in  Centre  county,  Pa.,  is  of  Enf^lish  descent  on  his 
father's  and  of  Scotch-Irish  on  his  mother's  side.  His 
father,  a  successful  and  somewhat  eminent  teacher  in 
his  day,  instructed  him  in  Latin,  Greek  and  the 
higher  Mathematics.  Limited  otherwise  in  his  edu- 
cational advantages  to  the  public  schools,  "self- 
made  ' '  men  may  justly  claim  Dr.  Keys  as  one  of  their 
number.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of 
the  "  United  Brethren  in  Christ"  at  the  early  age  of 
eiglitecn  years.  In  that  ministry  he  continued  for 
thirtj'-three  years,  taking  rank  among  its  most 
efficient  workers.  He  united,  in  May,  1878,  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  entering  its  ministry  in  the 
Northumberland  Presbytery,  Pa.  In  September  of 
that  year  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of 
Parsons,  Neosho  Presbytery,  Synod  of  Kansas,  which 
he  accepted,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
charge  November  10th.  Under  his  labors  the  then 
dependent  mission  soon  rose  to  a  self-sustaining  con- 
gregation, and  became,  in  five  years,  numerically  the 
strongest  church  in  the  Presbytery  to  which  it  be- 
longs. Dr.  Keys  is  genial  and  entertaining  in  society, 
and  is  an  efficient  pastor.  Possessed  of  a  strong  in- 
tellect, he  handles  every  subject  he  treats  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively.  Slorally  and  religiously,  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  and  the  gospel  of  Christ,  are  to 
him  intense  realities.  He  is  a  forcible  lecturer  on 
living  issues,  but  wields  his  greatest  power  in  the 
pulpit. 

Kiehle,  Rev.  Amos  Augustus,  son  of  James 
and  Elizabeth  (Litchard)  Kiehle,  was  born  in  Dans- 
ville,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2'2d  of  March, 
1847.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1871,  and  pursued 
the  study  of  theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  city,  graduating  therefrom  in  1874.  On 
the  21st  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  instjilled  pastor  of  the 
Franklin  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota.  In  the  zealous  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  pastorate  he  continued  until  February, 
1878,  when  he  resigned  it  to  accept  that  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  in  which 
tield  he  labored,  with  ardor  and  fidelity,  and  with 
evident  success,  until  July,  1881,  when  he  received 
and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which 
position  he  is  now  (1884)  filling,  to  the  marked 
acceptance  of  a  large  and  growing  congregation,  and 


to  the  promotion  of  the  sacred  cause  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  talents. 

Tall,  slender,  nervous,  (juick  of  movement  and 
speech,  and  keenly  observant,  Mr.  Kiehle's  bearing  is 
that  of  one  who  has  important  work  in  hand,  and  is 
solicitous  that  it  shall  be  intelligently  and  faithfully 
performed.  Afliible,  courteous,  sympathetic,  he 
attracts  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  classes,  and 
thus  gains  an  attentive  and  thoughtful  hearing  for 
the  message  which  he  has  to  proclaim.  In  the  pul- 
pit his  manner  is  earnest,  impressive,  and  his  de- 
livery energetic,  rhetorical.  His  sermons  are  logically 
arranged,  strongly  thought  out,  forcibly  illustrated, 
gracefully  written,  and  instinct  with  the  truth  of 
salvation  through  Christ  alone.  In  the  prime  of 
vigorous  life,  studious  of  current  events  as  well  as 
of  books,  and  fully  imbued  with  the  magnitude  and 
vital  importimce  of  his  chosen  mission,  he  gives 
promise  of  great  and  permanent  usefulness  to  the 
Church,  and  long  and  fruitful  service  in  the  promul- 
gation of  the  truths  of  tlie  Chri.stian  religion. 

King,  Samuel  Alexander,  D.D.,  second  son 
of  Rev.  William  M.  and  Lucy  (Railcy)  King,  was 
born  in  Woodford  county,  Ky.,  October  11th,  1834. 
The  name  of  "  King, "  hande<l  down  to  the  present 
generation  by  a  goodly  line  of  Scotch  Presbyterian 
ancestors,  has  become  a  right  royal  title,  in  that  it  is 
a  synonym  for  probity  wherever  this  family  have 
found  a  home.  Descended  from  a  race  of  great  intel- 
lectual force,  he  early  evinced  a  love  of  learning,  and 
received,  under  his  father's  instruction,  a  classical 
education.  Trained  i'rom  inlimey  by  a  pious  mother, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  church  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  and  privilege  to  preach.  Thereupon,  he  reso- 
lutely began  to  prepare,  by  private  study,  for  this 
sacred  work,  but  never  entered  a  theological  semi- 
nary. He  removed  to  Texas  in  1851,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  and  ordained  at  San  Marcos  in  1856.  His 
work  has  been  eminently  that  of  a  pioneer,  organ- 
izing or  building  up  the  churches  for  which  he  has 
preached,  viz. :  Crockett,  Ceutreville,  Robinson  and 
Waco.  In  Waco,  his  home  since  1867,  his  labors 
have  been  greatly  blessed,  both  in  his  own  congrega- 
tion and  in  the  community.  In  1877  Dr.  King  was 
delegate  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1880  appointed  by  the  Synod  of  Texas 
one  of  its  two  directors  of  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Beloved  and  revered  by  those  of  all  classes  and 
creeds,  o:i  account  of  his  unassuming  goodness,  his 
learning,  aljility  and  purity  of  character,  he  is  held 
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in  special  regard  l)y  evangelical  Christians,  as  an  able 
defender  of  orthodox  faith.  His  sermons  are  remark- 
able for  strong  and  lucid  argument,  beautiful  imagery 
and  purity  of  style.  To  his  fondness  for  and 
iamiliarity  with  the  classics  may  be  traced  the  tine 
command  of  language  and  elegant  diction  that  char- 
acterize his  pulpit  oratory  and  contributions  to  Church 
papei-s.  He  has,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  rare  ejift 
of  saying,  on  special  occasions,  that  which  is  most 
appropriate  and  forcible. 

Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  John  Lycan,  D.D.,  was 
born,  January  20th,  1813,  in  Mecklenbirrg  county, 
N.  C. ,  of  pious  Presbyterian  parents,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  Providence  Church,  by  whose  pastor,  Rev. 
James  Wallis,  he  was  baptized. 

When  about  four  years  old,  he  removed,  with  his 
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parents,  to  Morgan  county,  Ga.,  and  thence,  in  1837, 
to  De  Kalb  county.  At  thirteen  j'ears  of  age  he  went 
to  reside  with  his  uncle.  Rev.  John  Kirkpatrick,  in 
Cumberland  county,  Va. , ,  and  attended  a  classical 
school  there  for  two  years.  In  1830  he  entered 
Franklin  College,  at  Athens,  Ga.  The  main  building 
being  burned,  he  went,  the  next  Fall,  to  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  Va.,  and  graduated  there,  with  dis- 
tinction, in  September,  1832.  After  teaching  two 
years  at  Charlotte  Court  House,  Va. ,  he  entered  Union 
Theological  Seminary  at  Hampden-Sidney,  Va., 
January,  1835.  Soon  after  he  wa.s  formally  taken 
under  the  care  of  West  Hanover  Presbytery,  and  by 
them  licensed  in  March,  1837,  and  in  November  fol- 
lowing ordained  and  installed  piustor  of  the  Second 
Church,  in  Lynchburg,  Va.     In  1841,  he  accepted  a 


call  from  the  Church  in  Gainesville,  Ala.,  and  was 
installed  pastor  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tuskaloosa,  in 
the  Spring  of  1842,  and  held  that  position  until 
called  to  the  Glebe  Street  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  he  removed  In  the  Spring  of  1853,  and  was 
installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston  in  the 
Spring  of  1854. 

His  labors  in  Alabama  were  abundant,  faithful, 
and  greatly  blessed.  The  Gainesville  Church  enjoyed 
several  extensive  revivals  under  his  ministry,  and 
was  largely  built  up.  It  became  one  of  the  .strongest, 
best  organized  and  most  efficient  churches  in  the 
Synod  of  Alabama,  and  was  by  far  the  most  liberal 
in  the  support  of  the  various  enterprises  of  the 
Church.  In  the  same  spirit  of  liberality  they  generously 
allowed  and  encouraged  him  in  extending  his  emi- 
nently popular  and  able  administrations  to  other 
churches,  and  to  destitute  neighborhoods,  and  thus 
greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness,  the 
gratei'ul  memory  and  precious  fruits  of  which  remain 
to  this  day.  His  pastoral  work  in  Charleston  was 
highly  appreciated,  and  aided  much  in  building  up 
the  young  church  which  he  served.  He  is  an  able 
and  accomplished  preacher,  instructive,  earnest, 
tender,  and  in  many  waj's  attractive.  Having  a  clear, 
penetrating  and  well  balanced  mind,  a  sound  judg- 
ment, an  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs, 
and  an  uncnmmon  share  oi  common  sense,  he  became  a 
most  vahia1)le  presbyter.  Without  compromising 
principle,  or  the  interests  of  the  Church,  he  was 
peculiarly  skilled  in  the  solution  of  intricate  ques- 
tions and  adj  usting  conflicting  views.  He  has  been  a 
regular  and  a  working  member  of  Presbj-tery  and 
Synod,  and  generally  entrusted  with  the  most  im- 
portant matters.  He  has  been  often  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly — in  1846,  at  Philadelphia;  in  1854, 
atBufl'alo,  N.  Y. — where  he  prepared  the  "Narrativeof 
Religion."  Then  after  the  seiiaration,  of  the  Second 
Southern  Assembly,  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  of 
which  he  was  the  Moderator,  in  1862;  of  the  three 
following  and  of  three  others  since — confirming  the 
estimate  given  above  of  his  eminent  ability  as  an 
ecclesiastical  counsellor. 

During  his  pastorate  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  he  was 
for  four  years  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian, 
a  weekly  religious  journal.  He  resigned  that  charge 
in  1800,  to  undertake  an  agency  for  the  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary,  which,  however,  was  arrested 
by  the  Civil  War. 

His  scholarship  is  thorough  and  varied,  and  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  general  public.  In  1852 
the  University  of  Alabama  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1845  he  was  elected 
by  the  Synod  of  Alabanui  Professor  in  Ogletliorpe 
University,  but  declined.  In  1800  he  was  elected 
President  of  Davidson  College,  N.  C. ,  at  that  time 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  removed  thither  Janu- 
ary, 1861.  The  Civil  War,  of  course,  greatly  reduced 
the  attendance  of  students.     In  1865  he  was  elected 
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Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Evidences  of 
Christianity  in  Washington  College  (now  Wiishing- 
ttin  and  Lee  University),  Lexington,  Va.,  then  rising 
Into  special  prominence,  in  consequence  of  the  acces- 
sion of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  to  the  Presidency.  He 
accepted  and  still  fills  this  position.  His  relations 
with  General  Lee  were  of  the  most  intimate  and  con- 
fidential nature,  and  his  services  and  rare  adminis- 
trative tjilents  often  called  into  requisition  by  him. 

Whilst  residing  in  Gainesville  and  Charleston,  he 
received  formal  calls  or  tentative  overtures  from 
various  churches  and  institutions  of  learning,  such 
as  Petersburg,  Va.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Mobile,  Ala., 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Hampden-Sidney  and  University  of  Ala- 
bama, all  unsought,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
all  promptly  declined.  He  is  &  man  of  great  purity 
and  elevation  of  character,  firm  in  principle,  and  yet 
fair,  impartial  and  generous.  He  has  a  fine  physique, 
of  commanding  apijearance,  and  dignified  and  cour- 
teous nuuincrs. 

Kirkpatrick,  Major  Thomas  Jellis,  is  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  is  now,  perhaps, 
a  little  over  fifty  years  of  age;  but  in  all  the  elements 
of  professional  skill  and  ability,  time  has  rather 
matured  than  worn  his  power.  He  has  often  been  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  there  has 
been  ever  distinguished  for  manly  and  upright 
views  of  conduct.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Kirk- 
patrick,  of  Cumberland,  and  at  an  early  age  beciiine  a 
communicant,  and  very  soon  afterward  was  elected  a 
ruling  elder  in  the  First  Church,  Lynchburg,  where 
he  has  ever  been  found  the  judicious  and  trusted  aid 
of  the  pa.stor  in  every  good  word  and  work.  For 
twenty  years  or  more  he  has  been  prominent  in  his  zeal- 
ous labors  in  behalf  of  the  colored  people,  meeting  a 
Sabbath  school  composed  of  them  every  Sabbath. 
He  gave  a  hearty  and  efficient  co-operation  with  the 
pa.stors  of  the  Presbyterian  churclies  in  Lynchburg 
in  organizing  a  Presbyterian  church  for  colored  peo- 
ple, procuring  a  pastor  and  a  comfortable  and  neat 
house  of  worship.  Though  this  organization  has 
superseded  his  labors  in  the  colored  Sunday  school, 
he  still  gives  his  efficient  aid  toward  every  enterprise 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  benighted  children  of 
Africa.  In  the  courts  of  the  Church  his  voic-e  is 
often  heard,  in  eloquent  and  persuasive  words,  sus- 
taining all  the  Christian  enterprises  of  tlie  day  and 
plans  for  the  right  ordering  of  the  work  of  the  Church. 
But  for  insuperable  obstacles,  he  would  probably,  in 
early  life,  have  entered  the  ministry.  But  the 
Church  needs  scores  of  just  such  elders,  mighty  in 
word  and  deed,  for  her  interests,  and  examples  to  men 
in  secular  life  of  the  entire  consistency  of  a  true 
Christian  life  with  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  in  the  high  places  of  the  State. 

Kneass,  Strickland,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
July  29th,  1821.  He  was  a  son  of  William  Kneass, 
who   was  for  many  years  engraver  for  the  Mint. 


When  quite  young  he  decided  on  civil  engineering  as 
his  profession,  and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Canal  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Wilmington  Railroad.  When  this  latter  work 
was  finished  he  entered  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  graduated,  with 
the  highest  honor,  in  1839.  For  a  time  he  was 
engaged  as  surveyor  on  a  projected  railroad  between 
Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg,  but  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned.  He  became  connected  witli  tlie  Naval 
Bureau  of  Engineering,  where  he  made  some  import- 
ant surveys  in  fixing  the  northwest  boundary  line, 
and  in  1847  became  one  of  the  a,ssistants  of  .1.  Edgar 
Thompson  in  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Riiilroad.  He  was  subsequently  associate  engineer 
of  tlie  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  but  resigned,  in 
1855,  to  become  Chief  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of 
Philadelphia,  which  position  he  filled  until  1872. 
During  his  administration  the  surveys  for  the  drain- 
age system  of  the  city  were  made.  He  also  prepared 
the  plans  for  the  South  street  and  Chestnut  street 
bridges  over  the  Schuylkill.  In  1872  lie  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  to  the  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  which  he  filled  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Knea.ss  died  January  15th,  1884.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Amcric;in  Philosophical  Society, 
the  Franklin  Society  and  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  He  was  a  director  in  several  of  the 
Pennsylvania  branch  lines.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  universally 
respected  as  an  upright  gentleman  and  good  citizen. 
His  ability  in  the  profession  he  adopted  was  never 
questioned,  and  he  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
chief  engineers  the  city  ever  had.  His  work  was 
marked  by  extreme  care  and  accuracy  and  conscien- 
tious exactness. 

Kneeland,  Rev.  Martin  D-welle,  is  the  .second 
son  of  Dr.  Jonathan  and  Miriam  Dwelle  Kncehmd, 
and  was  born  in  Thorn  Hill,  N.  Y.,  September  21th, 
1848.  Prepared  for  college  in  the  Cazenovia  Semi- 
nary. Graduated  from  Hamilton  College,  in  1869, 
as  an  honor  man,  delivering  the  literary  oration; 
taught  one  year  at  Southold,  L.  I.,  as  principal  of  the 
Preparatory  School.  Graduated  from  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1873.  He  was  ordained  pastor 
of  Presbyterian  Church  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  June  1st, 
1873,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva.  Remained  in 
Waterloo  until  August  1st,  1882,  during  which  time 
three  hundred  and  two  united  witli  the  church,  of 
whom  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  upon  pro- 
fession of  faith.  October  27th,  1882,  Mr.  Kneeland 
was  installed,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Fredonia,  where,  b}'  his  consecrated 
eloquence  and  zeal,  he  h;is  already  accomplished 
most  excellent  results  in  that  enterprising  village. 
The  Fredonia  Presbyterian,  a  monthly  paper,  is  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Kneeland  in  the  interest  of  the  church, 
and  is  a  power  in  the  community  for  morals  and 
good  government,  as  well  as  for  orthodo.x  religion. 
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Kumler,  Jereraiah  P.  E,,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Butler  county,  O.,  August  IGtli,  1830.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Miami  University  in  1853.  After  one  year's 
course  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Oxford,  O.,  he  entered  Lane  Seminary,  and 
graduated  in  1856.  For  four  years  after  his  gradu- 
ation, he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Greenville,  O.,  where  he  labored,  with  marked  suc- 
cess. He  was  ordained  by  Dayton  Presbytery  in 
1877.  For  eight  years,  from  18G0,  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  O.xford,  O.  In  1868  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Walnut  Street  Church  of  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  and  remained  with  that  church  till  1871, 


when  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Indianapoli.s,  Ind.  In  1875  he 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cincinnati,  where  he  still  continues  his  successful 
labors  for  the  Master.  In  addition  to  an  intellect  of 
rare  vigor.  Dr.  Kumler's  two  chief  elements  of  power 
are  a  large,  sj'mpathetic  heart  and  a  vast  capacity  for 
hard  work.  Although  possessing  considerable  execu- 
tive ability,  his  especial  field  is  the  pulpit.  He 
speaks  with  ease  and  fluency,  and  always  without 
notes.  He  is  a  clear  and  logical  thinker,  earnest  and 
forcible  in  his  exposition  and  application  of  truth, 
and  has  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  preacher. 


Lacy,  Rev.  Drtiry,  D.D.,  now  a  resident  of 
Moore  county,  N.  C,  was  born  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  Va.,  August  5th,  1802.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Rev.  Drury  Lacey,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
ministers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and 
earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Lacy 
commenced  life  as  a  teacher  in  the  home  of  his  father, 
wlio  had  established  a  classical  school  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  which  first  his  oldest  and  then  his  youngest 
sou  succeeded  him.  After  teaching  five  or  six  years, 
he  became  a  communicant  in  the  church  under  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nettleton,  in  Prince  Edward,  iu 
1828.  He  at  once  gave  up  his  school  and  entered  the 
seminary.  His  residence  was  three  miles  distant, 
but  no  student  was  more  regular  in  scholastic  duties, 
though  he  often  walked  to  the  seminary  and  back 
home  daily.  His  ministry  was  commenced  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  adjoining  counties.  Then  he  was  called 
to  Newbern,  N.  C,  and  after  a  pastorate  of  tliree 
years,  settled  in  Raleigh.  Here  he  made  his  reputa- 
tion, both  as  a  preacher  and  p;istor.  After  eight 
years  he  was  elected  President  of  Davidson  College, 
a  post  which  he  filled,  with  honor  to  himself  and 
profit  to  the  college,  for  six  years.  The  duties  of  the 
ofiice,  however,  proving  too  arduous,  he  resigned  iu 
1861,  and  took  a  missionary  field  in  Orange  Presby- 
tery. After  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  iu 
Raleigh,  and  spent  his  latter  years,  from  1865  to 
1878,  supplying  vacant  churches  in  the  vicinity 
and  teaching  in  the  Peace  Female  Institute.  Since 
1878  increasing  infirmities  have  forbidden  active 
duties. 

Dr.  Lacy  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  Iiis  excel- 
lent literary  taste,  and  his  strong  abhorrence  for  all 
that  was  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  upright 
practice.  Modest  and  unassuming,  ever  acting  on 
the  motto,  esse  quam  indici,  he  has  uniformly  avoided 
all  eiforts  at  self-promotion,  but  has  had  the  highest 
appreciation  of  those  who  knew  him  best.     May  his 


declining  sun  set  in  this  life  in  peace  and  rise  amid 
the  glories  of  immortal  life! 

Lamberson,  Rev.  Samuel  Lewis,  was  born 
at  .lamaica.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  14th, 
1809.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1828; 
entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  the  same  year;  .spent 
a  portion  of  two  winters  there,  and  then,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  removed  to  the  more  congenial  climate 
of  Virginia,  prosecuting  his  theological  studies  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  that  State.  He  was 
licensed  by  West  Hanover  Presbytery.  His  life  was 
chiefly  spent  iu  Virginia  and  Illinois,  and  with  much 
u.sefulness  as  a  teacher  and  preacher.  His  decease 
occurred  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  July  17th,  1875,  at  the 
age  of  si.xty-five  years  and  ten  months.  He  died  in 
firm  faith  and  with  many  utterances  of  love  to  his 
Redeemer. 

Lawrence,  Rev.  Daniel,  was  horn  on  Long 
Island,  in  1718;  was  a  student  at  the  Log  College,  and 
was  licensed  at  Philadelphia,  May  28th,  1745.  At 
the  request  of  the  peojile  of  the  Forks  of  Delaware 
he  was  sent.  May  24th,  1746,  to  supply  them  for  a 
year,  with  a  view  to  .settlement,  and  in  October  a  call 
was  presented  to  him.  He  was  ordained  April  2d, 
1747,  and  installed  ou  the  third  Sabbath  in  June. 
His  health  giving  way  in  so  laborious  a  field,  he 
spent  the  Winter  and  Spring  of  1751  at  Cape  May ; 
afterward  removed  there,  and  was  installed  pastoi 
June  20th,  1754.  Of  his  ministry  little  is  known.  The 
records  mention  him  as  a  frequent  supply  of  the 
Forks,  and  as  going  to  preach,  in  1755,  at  "New 
England,  over  the  mountains."  He  died  April  13th, 
1766. 

Lawrence,  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  born  June  5th, 
1832,  at  Crossford,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  but  reared 
in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  He  graduated  at  the  West- 
ern University  in  1858,  and  studied  theology  at 
Xenia  and  Allegheny.  He  was  licensed  December 
26th,    1860,  by   the  Presbytery   of  Allegheny,   and 
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ordained  September  8th,  1869,  by  Argyle.  He  was 
pastor  of  Putnam,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
temlier,  1862,  to  June  18th,  1871.  He  spent  two 
years  in  Germany,  in  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and 
Leipsic.  He  transferred  his  connection  in  Septem- 
ber, 1869,  to  the  Presbyterian  Churcli;  tilled  a  pastor- 
ate at  Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  and  is  now  a  Professor  in 
Biddle  Universitj',  established  at  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
for  the  Freedmen.  When  Mr.  Lawrence  wiis  retiring 
from  Sharpsburg  Church,  to  assume  the  Professor's 
Chair,  his  Presbytery,  in  October,  1879,  took  the 
following  action: — 

"In  dissolving  the  pastoral  relation  which  has  sub- 
sisted for  eight  years  between  Rev.  Thomas  Law- 
rence and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sharpsburg, 
the  Presbytery  bears  witness  to  tlie  uniform  attend- 
ance, active  interest,  fraternal  bearing,  prudent  coun- 
sel and  ministerial  devotion  of  our  brother.  While 
expressing  our  regret  at  the  loss  we  are  about  to  sus- 
tain, we  give  our  testimony  to  bis  eminent  fitness  for 
the  important  position  to  which  he  hiis  been  called. 
We  beg  him  to  accept  and  to  carry  to  his  distant 
field  the  assurance  qf  our  enduring  and  prayerful 
remembrance  of  him  and  his  work." 

Leake,  Rev.  Samuel,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  at  Tinkling 
Spring,  Va.,  April  18th,  1766,  and  was  ordained  May 
3d,  1770,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  Rich  Cove  and 
North  Garden  Presbyterian  churches,  Albemarle 
county,  Va.  Mr.  Leake's  pastorate  was  short,  being 
brought  to  an  end  by  his  death,  December  2d,  1775. 
A  large  proportion  of  his  numerous  descendants  have 
been  pious.  The  blessing  of  God  has  rested  upon  his 
house. 

Ledyard,  Rev.  Ed'ward  P.,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  May  11th,  1841.  He  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  College,  with  the  highest  honors  of 
his  class,  in  1864;  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Princeton  the  same  year ;  serving  ahso  as 
Tutor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  during  the 
two  later  years  of  his  seminary  course.  After  gradu- 
ation he  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Rondout  (now  Kingston),  on  the  Hudson,  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  that  ciiurch, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  North  River,  August  29th, 
1867.  His  ministry  in  that  field  was  marked  with 
great  success  and  profit.  In  1874  he  was  unani- 
mously Ciilled  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Mt.  Auburn 
Church,  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  His  abilities  here  found  more 
ample  scope,  and  he  cultivated  the  field  with  such 
skill  and  talent  as  to  make  him  eminent  among  his 
brethren  in  the  Presbytery,  as  a  faithful  pastor,  an 
eloquent  preacher  and  an  active,  efficient  presbyter. 
In  1883  he  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Mt.  Auburn 
Church,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ledyard  is  a  minister  of  rare  scholarship;  his 
mind  rather  of  a  mathematical   than  imaginative 


order,  his  preaching  being  largely  expository  and 
practical,  following  the  rule  and  line  of  God's  Word, 
yet  embellished  with  vivid  illustrations.  His  sermons 
are  always  polished,  and  are  "means  of  grace,"  in 
the  highest  sense,  to  the  people. 

Lenox  College,  Hopkinion,  lotm.  As  early  as 
1854,  H.  A.  Carter,  Esq.,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Hopkinton,  con- 
ceived the  purpose  of  founding  an  Institution  of 
learning,  in  which  his  own  children  and  others 
might  be  educated  at  or  near  home.  The  plan  was 
heartily  endorsed  by  another  early  settler,  Leroy 
Jackson,  Esq.  Through  the  efforts  of  these  men,  a 
joint  stock  company  was  soon  formed  to  effect  this 
object.  During  the  year  1856  a  two-story  brick 
building,  sixty  by  forty  feet,  was  erected  in  the 
midst  of  four  acres  of  beautifully  situated  land, 
donated  by  Mr.  Carter.  The  completion  of  the 
building  was  delayed,  from  lack  of  funds,  in  the  hard 
times  that  soon  set  in.  However,  in  1859,  the  build- 
ing was  in  a  condition  to  admit  the  opening  of  the 
school,  under  the  management  of  a  local  board  of 
trustees,  on  September  l.st,  the  carpenters  yet  being 
at  work  in  fitting  up  some  of  the  rooms.  The  Rev. 
Jerome  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  who 
had  been  five  years  Professor  in  Alexander  College, 
Dubuque,  was  President,  and  also  in  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  village.  He,  with  O.  E. 
Taylor,  Miss  Lucy  A.  Cooley  and  Miss  Julia  P.  Allen, 
constituted  the  Faculty.  The  attendance  of  students 
of  both  sexes  was  encouraging. 

The  new  Institution  bore  the  name  of  Bowen  Col- 
legiate Institute,  from  Chauncey  S.  Bowen,  of  Chi- 
cago, who  had  given  liberally  in  aid  of  the  enterprise. 
President  Allen  visited  the  churches,  attended 
Teachers'  Institutes,  gave  lectures  and  other  literary 
entertainments,  in  order  to  raise  funds  and  publish 
the  School.  His  work,  zealously  prosecuted,  resulted 
in  securing  several  hundred  dollars  from  abroad. 
Thus  the  campus  was  enclosed,  and  other  current 
expenses  were  met.  But  the  Trustees  found  them- 
selves unable  to  remove  the  debt  incurred  by  the 
erection  of  the  building.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Jack- 
son, two  of  the  principal  stockholders,  were  the  chief 
creditors.  In  1863  they  obtained  from  the  court  in 
Delaware  county  a  sheriff^s  deed  for  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  the  corporation;  and  in  the  same  ye;ir,  by  the 
advice  of  President  Allen,  presented  it  to  the  Synod 
of  Iowa  (O.  S.),  which,  as  Alexander  College  had 
permanently  failed,  had  now  no  Institution  under  its 
care.  The  only  condition  of  the  ofl'er  was,  that  the 
Synod  should  engage  to  maintain  the  Institution  on 
the  co-education  plan,  at  a  grade  sufficiently  high  to 
prepare  young  men  for  the  Sophomore  Class  in  Col- 
lege, and  young  women  for  the  corresponding  class 
in  the  best  ladies'  seminaries.  The  Synod  accepted 
the  offer,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  seven  to 
mature  a  plan  of  management  and  report  to  Synod 
at  its  next  regular  meeting. 
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In  the  Fall  of  1864  the  Synod  met  in  Hopkinton, 
and  appointed  a  full  Board  of  Trustees  for  tlie  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  Institution.  Of  this  Board 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson  was  made  President,  an  office 
•which,  by  annual  re-election,  he  continues  to  hold.  At 
the  same  time  the  name  was  changed  to  Lenox 
Collegiate  Institute,  in  honor  of  the  well-known  friend 
of  the  Institutions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  James 
Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  The  school  as  such, 
under  the  former  name,  had  not  been  a  failure.  In 
1863  President  Allen  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
school,  though  he  retained  his  professorship  and  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev. 
James  W.  McKean  was  elected  his  successor.  He 
was  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  long  iu  this 
position.     He  died  in  1865. 

In  September,  1864,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Miison,  of 
Davenport,  long  a  faithful  servant  of  the  church,  was 
induced  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  Lenox.  He  was 
pleased  to  hold  this  position  less  than  a  year.  In  the 
Fall  of  this  year.  Miss  Mary  A.  George,  a  graduate  of 
Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  was 
elected  preceptress.  In  this  position  she  labored 
most  devotedly  for  sixteen  years,  in  the  promotion  of 
accurate  scholarship,  by  drilling  her  classes  thoroughly 
in  the  elements  of  their  various  studies.  With  a  like 
anxiety  she  sought  to  form  the  character  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  school,  by  urging  them  to  a 
conscientious  regard  for  the  requirements  of  duty  in 
the  recitation  room  and  outside  of  it,  and  in  every 
sphere.  During  the  vaamcies  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  President  McKeau  and  by  the  resignation  of 
President  Mason,  Rev.  Professor  Allen  stood  in  the 
breach.  Besides  being  pastor  of  the  church,  he  was 
acting  as  President  and  financial  agent.  In  various 
ways  he  rendered  most  efficient  service.  In  the  Fall 
term  of  1865  the  attendance  of  students  was  unusually 
large.  Among  them  were  many  returned  soldiers. 
In  October  of  this  year  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hodge,  of 
East  Teunessee,  visited  the  Synod  of  Iowa,  in  session 
at  Marion.  Professor  Allen  solicited  him  to  preach 
in  Hopkinton  and  visit  the  school,  and  the  next 
week  he  was  employed  as  Professor  of  Languages, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  for  one  year.  Early  in  1866 
Professor  Allen  resigned  connection  with  the  Institu- 
tion. He  has  since  occupied  important  posts  in  the 
work  of  public  instruction.  He  is  now  (1884)  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Minnesota,  at  St. 
Cloud. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Iowa  (O.  S.),  In 
Dubucjue,  October,  1866,  Prof.  Hodge  was  by  the 
Synod  elected  President.  He  held  this  position  until 
March  28th,  1882.  With  the  exception  of  an  annual 
appropriation  of  at  first  $300,  afterward  $250,  from 
the  Board  of  Education,  tuition  fees  were  the  sole 
reliance  for  meeting  all  expenses.  The  appropriation 
of  the  Board  was  at  length  discontinued.  The  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  continued  to  fill  the  pastorate  of  the 
chiu'ch  in  connection  with  his  appropriate  office,  in 


order  to  a  support.  This  double  relationship  con- 
tinued for  ten  years.  The  new  President,  by  authority 
of  the  Board,  directed  his  eflbrts  toward  clearing  off 
the  accumulating  debts  of  the  Institute.  These  efforts 
were  finally  successful.  In  1870  the  S3'nod  recom- 
mended the  Board  of  Trustees  to  endow  the  Presi- 
dency in  at  least  the  sum  of  $10,000.  This  work  was 
vigorou.sly  undertaken.  Within  the  three  years  that 
followed,  l)y  various  donations  in  land,  in  money,  in 
interest-bearing  notes,  and  especially  by  the  legacy 
of  Conver.se  Clarke,  a  youthful  student  of  Lenox, 
who  died  at  Colorado  Springs,  the  endowment  fund 
reached  the  nominal  sum  of  $18,000  to  $20,000.  It 
had  been  found  necessary,  in  order  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  constantly  growing  public  school 
system,  and  with  other  denominational  schools,  to 
raise  the  grade  of  the  Institution.  Many  students 
demanded  preparation  for  teaching  and  for  business 
life.  Many  expected  never  to  attend  another  Insti- 
tution. The  essentials  of  a  college  course  were  there- 
fore provided.  Three  courses  of  study — Classical, 
Scientific  and  Young  Ladies'  were  adopted.  The 
curriculum  was  extended  .so  ae  to  enable  classical 
graduates  to  enter  the  Junior  class  in  the  best  colleges. 
In  1873  a  charter  conferring  full  college  powers  was 
obtained.  For  some  years  the  exercise  of  these  powers 
was  held  in  abeyance.  It  was  hoped  that  the  full 
sum  of  $50,000,  now  recommended  b.v  the  Synod  for 
endowment  purposes,  might  be  obtiiined. 

Meanwhile,  members  of  the  graduating  classes 
received  from  the  Faculty  certificates  of  having 
completed  their  respective  courses  of  study.  The 
Institution  was  growing,  with  a  reputation  for 
thorough  scholarship  and  firm,  yet  parental  disci- 
pline, in  public  favor.  Professors  of  rare  talent  and 
.ability,  from  time  to  time,  had  been  secured  for  the 
different  departments  of  instruction.  Among  these 
maybe  mentioned  Professor  Wm.  G.  Hammond,  after- 
ward Chancellor  of  the  l^aw  Department  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  and  now  occupying  a  similar 
position  iu  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  I'rofessors  Samuel  Calvin 
and  T.  H.  McBride,  now  jointly  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Science  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa;  in  more  recent  years,  also.  Professor 
C.  A.  Leonard,  now  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Central 
University  of  Kentucky.  In  1875,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  enlarged  accommodation  required  by  the 
increase  of  students,  an  east  wing,  fifty-five  by  thirty 
feet  was,  by  the  contributions  chiefly  of  the  people  of 
Hopkinton  and  vicinity,  added  to  the  main  building. 
As  other  Institutions  were  being  established,  asking 
the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  length 
resolved  to  exercise  the  "full  college  powers  secured 
to  the  Institution  by  her  charter.  The  class  of  1881 
was  the  first  to  receive,  at  the  hands  of  the  President, 
diplomas  with  the  much  prized  degrees.  The  Board, 
also,  resolved  to  confer  upon  the  graduates  of  former 
years  equal  privileges  on  application. 
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Although  the  endowment  has  never  yet  been  ade- 
quate, still,  by  a  careful  use  of  the  income,  by 
prompt  payment  of  salaries,  though  small,  and  other 
current  expenses,  the  Institution  has  had  but  little 
difficulty  in  recent  years  of  furnishing  a  full  and  com- 
petent Faculty. 

In  the  way  of  Christian  work  special  gratitude  is 
due  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  for  what  has  been 
accomplished.  A  decidedly  Christian  atmosphere 
has,  from  the  first,  surrounded  the  school.  Repeated 
revivals  of  religion  have  taken  place.  Many  of  the 
students  have  been  converted  to  God.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  prayer  and  jjraise  and  "  solemn  vows," 
quite  a  number  have  gone  forth  as  heralds  of  salvation ; 
many  others,  in  various  professions  and  callings,  are 
working  for  the  Master.  The  Institution  now  takes  its 
stand  as  a  college  in  title,  as  well  as  in  powers  and 
rights.  The  Synod  of  Iowa,at  its  last  meeting  (October, 
188:5),  granted  leave  to  the  trustees  so  to  amend  their 
Articles  of  Incorporation  as  to  change  the  name  to 
Lenox  College.  After  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hodge,  the  Board  of  Trustees  elected  Prof.  James 
A.  Kitchey,  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Thus,  with  a  scholarly  President,  an  efficient 
and  popular  Faculty  and  an  increasing  number  of 
students,  Lenox  College,  the  oldest  existing  Presby- 
terian Institution  in  the  State,  hopefully  contem- 
plates the  future,  ready  for  the  work  which  the 
Ma.ster  has  for  her  to  do  in  Northern  Iowa. 

Long,  Rev.  Mahlon,  A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  was  born  in 
Warminster,  Pa.,  March  6th,  1809.  He  was  engaged 
in  rural  occupations  in  his  youth.  After  teaching 
for  a  considerable  time,  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in 
the  public  offices  at  the  county  seat,  Doylestown,  and 
in  the  Do.vlestowu  Bank  of  Bucks  county.  After 
graduating  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1839,  he 
tauglit  a  cla.ssical  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
father's  residence  a  year  or  two,  and  then  pursued  the 
study  of  theology  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  was 
associatedas  a  student  with  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Yale  University  three  years,  but  at  the  expiration 
of  two  years  he  was  examined  and  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
in  1845.  In  1847  he  was  invited  to  become  Principal 
of  the  Academy  at  Harrisburg,  and  under  his  direction 
the  Institution  rose  to  an  unwonted  degree  of  pros- 
perity. He  was  much  esteemed,  as  a  teacher  and  a 
man  of  intelligence,  by  Governor  Shunk,  and  by  the 
principal  citizens  of  the  Capital  of  the  State.  In  1850 
he  and  his  brother,  Charles  Long,  late  of  Delaware 
College,  established  "  Tennent  School,"  a  boarding- 
school  for  boys,  near  Hartsville,  Pa.,  which,  through 
a  protracted  period,  enjoyed  very  great  prosperity.  On 
several  occasions  it  shared  in  the  blessed  eficcts  of 
revivals  of  religion  with  which  Neshaminy  Church, 
which  the  pupils  attended,  was  favored.  Not  a  few 
of  those  who  prepared  for  college  or  studied  for  a 
period  at  this  Institution,  have  risen  to  posts  of  emi- 


nence, influence  and  usefulness  in  the  world.  In  1869 
(Prof.  Charles  Long  having  died  some  years  before) 
Mr.  Mahlon  Long  gave  up  the  charge  of  Temient 
School.    He  resides  at  iiresent  in  Philadelphia. 

LiOOmis,  Augustus  Ward,  D.D.,  was  boru  at 
Andover,  Conn.,  Scptemljer  4th,  1816,  and  graduated 
at  Hamilton  College  in  1841.  He  was  ordained  an 
evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  May  16th, 
1844;  missionary  in  China,  at  Macao,  Chusan  and 
Ningpo,  1844-50;  missionary  to  the  Creek  Indians, 
at  Kowetah,  1852-3;  stated  supply  at  St.  Charles, 
Mo.,  1853;  stated  supply  at  Lower  Kock  Island, 
Edward's,  and  MiUersburg,  111.;  and  has  been  mis- 
sionary to  the  Chinese,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  since 
1859.  Dr.  Loomis,  in  the  varied  spheres  of  his  labor, 
has  .shown  an  ardent  and  controlling  desire  to  win 
souls  to  Christ.  He  is  earnest  in  doing  good  and 
blessed  in  his  ministry. 

Loomis,  Rev.  Henry,  was  born  in  Burlington, 
N.  Y.,  March  4th,  1839;  graduated  from  Hamilton 
College  in  1866,  and  studied  theology  at  Auburn 
Seminary.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Cayuga,  in  the  Sjjring  of  1869;  jireached  at  James- 
ville,  1870-71;  was  missioiuiry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  1871-76;  resident  in 
San  Rafael,  Ca!.,  1876-81,  from  which  date  he  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  for  Japan,  residing  in  Yokohama.  He 
is  an  earnest  Christian  and  a  faithful  laborer  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

Lowe,  Rev.  Benjamin  Johnson,  was  born  in 
Lebanon,  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  .January  11th, 
1795,  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  College,  in 
1814,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  in 
1818.  He  was  licensed,  April  ^Mth,  1818,  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick,  and  died  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  April  24th,  1875,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his 
age,  meeting  peacefully  the  summons  to  enter  into 
rest.  He  was  affectionate,  genial,  pure  in  life,  and 
always  zealous  for  the  truth.  His  life  was  an  active 
one,  and  his  hoary  head  was  "a  crown  of  glory." 

Lowrie,  Rev.  J.  G.,  second  sou  of  Rev.  John  M. 
Lowrie,  d.d.  Born  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  October 
28th,  1846;  early  boyhood  .spent  at  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
and  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  graduated  from  Princeton 
College  in  1867;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
Kendallville,  Ind.,  1867-8;  entered  Princeton  Semi- 
nary 1868;  licensed  by  Presbytery  of  Fort  Wayne, 
May  13th,  1870;  commissioned  by  Board  of  Home 
Missions  to  labor  in  Colorado  in  1871 ;  was  the  first 
minister  of  the  churches  of  Golden,  Longmont  and 
Central  City,  Col.  During  ministry  at  Golden,  and 
later  at  Central,  houses  of  worship  were  erected. 
Ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Colo- 
rado, March  17th,  1872;  preached  three  years  at 
Colorado  Springs,  from  1873  to  1876;  called  to  pas- 
torate of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Mount  Sterling, 
111.,  September,  1876. 
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MacQ-onigle,  Rev.  John  N.,  oldest  son  of  Alex- 
ander N.  iind  Angeline  MacGonigle,  was  born  in 
Pittsbnrg,  Pa.,  October  29th,  1851.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1871,  and  from  the  Western  Tlieologieal  Seminary 
in  1875.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Pittsburg,  in  April,  1874,  and  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Blairsville,  and  installed  piustor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Ebensburg,  Pa.,  on  May  11th, 
1875.  Here  he  remained  until  October,  1877,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Parker  City,  Pa.  From  here  he  was 
called,  in  August,  of  1880,  to  become  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oil  City,  where  he  now 
labors.  Here  bis  work  has  been  greatly  blessed  in 
the  increasing  and  strengthening  of  the  niember.ship 
of  the  church,  and  in  erecting  one  of  the  finest 
church  edifices  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

As  a  preacher,  Jlr.  MacGonigle  is  refined  and 
scholarly,  but  eminently  earnest  and  practical.  He 
isa  fluent  and  ready  speaker.  His  sermons  are  chaste, 
spiritual  and  strong,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
published  by  reijuest,  on  account  of  their  pointed 
and  terse  jjresentation  of  the  truth. 

As  a  pastor,  he  has  unusual  influence  and  power. 
Courteous  and  genial,  he  is  easily  approached,  and  is 
beloved  by  all,  not  only  of  his  church,  but  the  entire 
community.  Cautious  and  practical  in  everything, 
yet  his  warm  and  sympathetic  heart  makes  him  a 
friend  and  helper  of  the  distressed  and  suffering. 
His  executive  ability  is  seen  and  felt  in  all  depart- 
ments of  church  work.  His  fidelity  to  the  truth, 
and  a  happy  combination  of  qualities,  sought  after, 
and  shared  in  parts  by  all,  but  seldom  so  naturally 
and  symmetrically  united  in  one  man,  is  the  secret 
of  his  success. 

Macklin,  William,  was  born  June  5th,  1816,  in 
Miiflin  county,  Pa.  Hi^  became  a  Christian  in  1858, 
and  united  with  the  Church  of  his  fathers.  He  was 
chosen  and  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  iu  McVeytown,  in  18G:5,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  February  21st,  1884,  he  was 
not  only  a  consistent  Christian,  but  active  and  zealous 
in  all  branches  of  Church  work  in  his  native  place. 
Particularly  was  this  Christian  activity  manifested 
in  the  Sabbath  school,  of  which  he  was  long  the 
honored  and  efficient  superintendent.  Mr.  Macklin 
so  identified  himself  with  all  of  the  interests  of 
Christ's  kingdom  here  on  the  earth — the  niat<!rial, 
the  social,  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual — that  he 
became  one  of  the  potent  forces  for  good  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  lived    and  died,  and  was  buried. 


And  his  influence  was  not  restricted,  any  more  than 
was  his  good  name,  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
McVeytown.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  man 
that  he  was  chosen  more  than  once  to  represent  his 
Church  in  her  higher  courts,  and  often  selected  by 
his  fellow-men  to  represent  them  and  do  business  for 
them  in  the  secular  concerns  of  life;  so  that,  when  he 
died,  many  came  from  the  towns  along  the  Juniata 
Valley,  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  him 
whom  they  had  learned  to  love  and  appreciate  as  a 
nianof  sound  judgment  and  of  sterling  integrity. 

Macrae,  G-.  "W.,  was  born  near  Warrenton,  Va., 
May  28th,  1838.  He  removed  to  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
in  September,  1849,  where  he  grew  up  and  was 
educated.  He  joined  the  church  at  that  place  in 
1867.  He  removed  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1870,  and 
connected  himself  with  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Boggs,  pastor,  at  that  time. 
Jlr.  Macrae  was  ordained  an  elder  in  said  church  in 
1874.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly's (Southern)  Committee  of  Education  from 
the  date  of  its  removal  to  Memphis  in  1874,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  same  since  1876. 

Magee,  Irving,  D.D.,  is  the  son  of  William  J. 
and  Gertrude  (Moore)  Magee,  and  was  born  at  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y.,  July  24th,  1831.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  began  teaching  a  district  school,  and  very 
soon  taught  in  Hart%vick  Seminary,  New  York, 
where  he  completed  his  preparation  for  college.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1857,  and  while 
there  was  an  intimate  friend  of  President  Garfield, 
who  graduated  in  1856.  He  then  was  Principal  of 
Spencertown  Academy,  New  York,  for  one  year,  and 
in  1860  graduated  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York.  Before  graduation  he  was  tendered  a 
call  to  St.  Luke's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  at 
Valatie,  N.Y.,  which  he  accepted,  and  became  pastor 
of  it  at  once,  after  graduating.  In  1865  he  w;vs  called 
to  the  Lombard  Street  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.  In 
1869  to  the  First  Church,  Dayton,  Ohio.  In  1872  to 
the  First  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.  After  serving  the 
latter  charge  for  ten  years,  he  was,  in  1882,  called  to 
the  Rondout  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of 
Kingston,  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  still  remains. 
His  life  has  been  a  very  active  and  laborious  one, 
having  brought  about  fifteen  hundred  members  into 
the  Church  of  Christ.  He  has  received  repeated  in- 
vitations to  college  professorships,  but  preferred  to 
continue  in  the  pastoral  work.  He  has  published  a 
few  monographs,  the  principal  one,  perhaps,  being 
"A  Brief  Compendium  of  the  History  and  Doctrines 
of   the   Evangelical    Lutheran   Church."      But   his 
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most  important  literary  work  was  the  formation  of  a 
"  New  Liturgy  for  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,"  wliieh  was  adoiitetl  hy  that 
body  in  1881.  He  has  delivered  many  Lyceum 
lectures  and  public  addresses. 

Dr.  Magee  is  a  clergyman  in  whom  the  physical, 
the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual  unite  in  the  right 
proportion  to  form  a  Christian  cultured  gentleman. 
As  to  his  pulpit  qualities,  no  better  criticism  can  be 
given  than  tlie  following  paragraph,  borrowed  from  a 
sketch  of  him  in  Frank  Leslie's  lUmt rated  News:  "  As 
a  preacher,  his  sermons  are  marked  by  vigor  and 
originality  of  thought,  remarkable  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  diction,  richness  and  variety  of  illustra- 
tion, and  in  their  delivery,  with  dignity,  grace  and 
tenderness."  If  it  be  true  that  every  minister  has 
his  outside  hobby,  his  is  the  Physical  Sciences;  and 
his  taste  for  and  proficiency  in  these  would  give 
him,  at  any  time,  a  professorship,  if  he  chose  to  re- 
linquish the  work  of  the  pastor.  Although  always 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  office,  he  is  not  so 
extremely  clerical  as  to  lose  the  character  of  a  citi- 
zen. He  has  made  it  a  practice  to  identify  himself 
with  every  public  question  which  has  a  moral  bear- 
ing. His  executive  capacity  and  felicity  of  speech 
cause  him  to  be  much  sought  after  as  a  presiding 
officer,  and  make  him  a  welcome  guest  at  the  ban- 
quet. Among  those  who  know  him  best,  he  is  distin- 
guished for  his  loyalty,  and  sympathy,  and  purity, 
and  frankness,  and  humbleness,  and  cheerfulness, 
and  many  other  heart  graces,  which,  as  much  as  his 
more  professional  qualifications,  have  enabled  him 
to  achieve  the  wonderful  success  which  has  attended 
his  ministry  in  .several  cities. 

Mann,  John  Greir,  was  born  in  Doylestown, 
Bucks  county.  Pa. ,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1805, 
and  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1883.  He  came  of  that 
Scotch-Irish  stock  which  has  furnished  so  much 
strength,  genius  and  faith  to  our  American  Presby- 
terianisra.  When  he  was  but  .seventeen  years  old  he 
professed  his  faith  in  Christ  and  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Doylestown,  and  in  that 
fellowship  he  lived  and  labored  for  an  unbroken 
period  of  sixty  years.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1853,  he 
was  chosen  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  congregation,  and  for  thirty  years 
continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
that  office.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  religious  work  among  the  young,  and  wa.s, 
for  upward  of  twenty  years,  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  Sabbath  schools  under  the  direction  of  the 
Session  of  his  church.  In  whatever  position  he  was 
placed  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  exceptional 
Christian  worth,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  stead- 
fastness and  fidelity.  He  was  always  in  his  place 
in  the  church,  the  Sabbath  school,  the  prayer-meet^ 
ing,  and  the  Session;  and  his  fervent  prayers,  hiswiife 
counsels,  and  his  supreme  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  the  church  in  which  he  was  an  office-bearer,  won 


for  hira  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  associates,  who 
are  peculiarly  afflicted  in  his  death. 

He  was  one  of  that  class  of  Christians  with  whom 
the  first  vow  of  consecration  embraces  potentially  a 
whole  life  of  unswerving  Christian  fidelity.  Alike 
in  little  things  or  great,  he  was  ue\'er  wanting.  He 
never  acted  from  mere  impulse.  Devotion  to  prin- 
ciple, love  to  his  Saviour,  controlled  his  actions  and 
governed  his  life.  The  heart  of  his  pastor  safely 
trusted  in  him,  for  in  him  he  found  at  once  support 
and  inspiration.  His  Christian  character  was  so 
marked  that,  at  his  funeral,  his  pastor  said:  "For 
me  to  know  Mr.  Mann  was  to  enjoy  a  means  of  grace, 
and  to  feel  the  hand  of  sanctified  prudence  laid  on 
the  head  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth."  As  with  his 
pastor,  .so  it  was  with  all  his  brethren,  for  they  found 
him  to  be  a  man  whose  fixed  purpose  was  "  to  deal 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  his 
God."  With  all  his  devotion  he  was  modest,  unob- 
trusive and  undemonstrative;  a  Christian  worker 
who  sought  the  approval  of  his  Mastiir  rather  than 
the  applause  of  the  world;  a  Pre-sbyterian  who  firmly 
adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  his  own  Church,  but  who 
was  so  devoted  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  that  no 
one  was  more  cordially  fraternal  than  he  toward 
other  denominations. 

McCandlish,  Rev.  "WiUiam,  was  born  in  Scot^ 
land,  September  12th,  1810.  In  the  Summer  of  1817 
he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  the  United  States. 
Having  graduated  in  Jefferson  College,  I'ennsylvania, 
in  September,  1834,  he  entered  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  the  same  Fall,  and  completed  his 
seminary  course  in  September,  1837.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  meeting  in 
the  Church  of  Big  Spring,  September,  1837.  His  first 
pastoral  charge  was  Wooster,  O.,  where  he  labored 
ten  years  and  seven  months.  That  church  was  blessed 
with  a  precious  revival  of  religion  during  his  pastor- 
ate. In  the  Summer  of  1849  he  removed  to  Lewis- 
town,  111.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Lewistown  till  May,  1854,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Westiniuster  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Quincy,  111.  The  church  of  Lewistown  was  blessed 
with  a  gracious  visitation  of  great  power  during  his 
pastorate.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  and 
engaged  in  general  missionary  work  till  the  Spring 
of  1869,  when  he  received  an  appointment  by  the 
American  Bible  Society  as  Di.strict  Superintendent  for 
Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  After  a  constant 
.service  for  the  Bible  Society  for  thirteen  years,  he 
retired,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  to  a 
service  nearer  home.  During  1883  he  luis  been  em- 
ployed in  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  through  the 
city  of  Omaha,  as  colporteur  of  the  jVmerican  Bible 
Society.  His  life  has  been  one  of  diligence  and  use- 
fulness in  the  Master's  service. 

McCay,  Charles  Francis,  LL.D.,  was  the 
oldest  child  of  Robert  and  Sally  (Reed)  McCay,  and 
was   born  at  Danville,  Pa.,   March   Stli,    1810.     He 
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graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  rciiiisylvania,  in 
1829;  was  made  Professor  of  Matheniaties  at  Lafay- 
ette College,  Pa.,  in  1833;  was  for  twenty  years 
(1834-53)  an  officer  of  the  University  of  Georgia;  a 
part  of  the  time  as  Professor  of  Mechanical  Philoso- 
phy and  Civil  Engineering,  and  afterward  of  Mathe- 
niaties  and  Astronomy;  and  from  1854  to  1857  was 
first  a  Professor  and  then  President  of  the  College  of 
South  Carolina.  From  1858  to  18()9  he  was  first  Sec- 
retary and  then  President  of  a  fire  insurance  com- 
pany in  Aug\ista,  Ga.  In  18G9  he  removed  to  Balti- 
more, where,  for  many  years,  he  was  Actuary  of  the 
Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

In  1870  he  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly 
a  plan  of  relief  for  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  South,  by  which  many  of  their  families  pro- 
cured insurance  on  their  lives,  for  which  he  was 
Actuary,  as  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Home 
Missions.  AVhile  a  Professor  at  Athens,  Ga.,  he 
published  his  lectures  on  "  Civil  Engineering"  and 
on  the  "Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,"  and 
while  Actuary,  from  1848  to  1883,  of  several  life  in- 
surance companies,  he  published  many  essays  on  the 
"Law  of  Mortality,"  especially  during  the  first 
years  of  insurance,  and  among  small  numbers  of  per- 
sons, which  attracted  much  attention. 

McClure,  Rev.  James  Gore  King,  was  the 
fifth  child  of  Archibald  and  Susan  (Rice)  McClurc, 
born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  24th,  1848.  Gradu- 
ated at  the  Albany  Academy,  with  special  honors,  he 
entered  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  '70;  and  there,  a 
favorite  with  all  for  the  charms  of  his  friendship,  he 
maintained  a  high  scholarship,  and  won  the  esteem 
of  students  and  professors  for  his  manly  Christian 
character.  The  same  features  marked  his  course  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1873, 
having  been  licensed  the  year  previous  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Albany.  December  10th,  1874,  the  same 
Presbytery  ordained  and  installed  him  pastor  at  New 
Scotland,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  home  of  his 
youth.  During  his  five  years'  pastorate  there  the 
church  had  large  gain  in  spiritual  and  material 
strength,  extensive  additions  and  improvements  were 
made  to  the  property,  and  eighty-five  persons  con- 
fessed their  faith.  Resigning,  in  1879,  for  foreign 
travel  and  study,  he  visited  the  British  Islands, 
Europe,  Egj-pt  and  the  H0I3'  Land.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  on  November  3d,  1881; 
■where,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  labors  and  fruits  of  his 
first  pastorate  are  being  repeated.  In  theological 
opinion  Mr.  McClure  is  a  moderate  conservative,  of 
the  Princeton  school.  As  a  preacher,  his  style  is 
illustrative,  clear,  persuasive,  warmly  evangelical, 
and  miirked  by  earnest  heart-force  in  utterance.  As 
a  pastor,  he  possesses  fertile  resources,  untiring  energy, 
large  executive  ability,  rare  tact  and  judgment,  com- 
bined with  a  tender  sympathy,  which  makes  him 
unusually  beloved  in  the  homes  of  his  people. 


McCorkle,  Mr.  Samuel,  was  long  an  elder  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  I^yuehburg,  Va. 
Born  August  2()th,  1800,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  he 
brought  from  his  native  county,  Rockbridge,  the 
results  of  that  early  training  which  the  men  of 
that  stalwart  Presbyterian  stock  generally  evinced. 
Wliile  eminently  sound  in  the  Calvinistic  system  of 
doctrine,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  works  of 
which  that  system,  rightly  understood  and  received, 
has  ever  been  the  source.  He  united  with  a  devoted 
attachment  to  his  own  church  an  enlarged  charity 
toward  those  of  other  attachments.  Prominent 
among  merchants  for  his  integrity  and  his  sound 
judgment,  his  services  were  sought  in  many  public 
interests,  and  he  fully  bore  out,  in  his  conduct  as  a 
servant  of  the  public,  the  reputation  for  sound  views 
in  devising  and  executing  schemes  for  the  public 
welfare,  w  Inch  he  had  so  long  sustained  in  regard  to 
his  private  interests  and  enterprises. 

He  was  the  faithful  adviser  and  friend  of  his  pastor 
and  the  leader  in  enterprises  for  the  increase  of  the 
moral  power  of  the  church.  His  liberality  in  con- 
tributing to  its  material  prosperity  was  but  the  coun- 
terpart of  his  zeal  for  its  spiritual  interests.  At  a 
time  of  great  depression  iu  the  pecuniary  ability  of 
the  people  of  his  church,  he  took  the  lead  in  the 
most  generous  contributions,  and  by  example,  as  well 
as  personal  address,  aroused  .a  spirit  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  congregation,  which  resulted  in  the  entire 
relief  of  the  church  from  its  depressed  condition. 
Abundant  in  good  works,  honored  and  beloved  by 
the  whole  community,  and  especially  by  the  church 
over  which  he  had  so  long  been  one  of  the  overseers, 
he  waited  patiently,  through  nine  weary  months  of 
declining  health,  till  his  change  came,  and  gently 
fell  ash'cp  in  Jesus,  to  rest  iu  pence,  Augu.st  6th, 
186G — his  eldership  haviugcxistcd  thirty-three  years. 

McCosh,  James,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in 
Ayr.shire,  Scotland,  April  1st,  1811.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1824,  and  studied  there 
during  the  five  succeeding  years.  Removing  thence 
in  1829,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  for  another  period  of 
five  years,  under  such  instructors  as  Drs.  Chalmers 
and  Welch.  While  a  student  in  Edinburgh  he  wrote 
an  essay  on  the  Stoic  Philosophy,  for  which  the 
University  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

In  1834  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  The 
following  year  he  was  ordained  and  ai)pointed  to 
the  ministry  of  Abbey  Church,  at  Arbroath.  He 
continued  in  this  charge  for  three  years,  and  became 
identified  with  the  Evangelical,  or  Non-intrusion  party 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotlan<l,  of  which  party 
Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie  was  leader  in  that  district. 

In  1839  he  removed  to  Brechin,  Scotland,  having 
been  appointed,  by  the  Crown,  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  that  place.  This  position  he  held 
until  the  disruption  of  the  Church,  in  1843. 
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Dr.  McCosh  believed  thoroughly  in  the  spiritual  in- 
dependence of  the  Cluireh,  which  h:id  been  interfered 
with  by  the  settlement  ol' ministers  in  parishes  against 
the  will  of  the  people.  He  expressed  his  conviction 
by  joining  the  Free  Church  party. 

His  labors,  which  were  continued  for  several  years 
in  and  around  Brechin,  were  eminently  successful. 
Me  took  an  active  part  in  planting  new  churches  in  his 
own  and  neighboring  counties.  In  the  parish  church 
at  Breithin  he  and  his  colleague,  Dr.  Footo,  had  1415 
communicants.  While  attending  to  these  arduous 
duties  he  wrote  and  i)ul)lished  his  first  important 
work,  "  The  Metbodof  Divine  Government,  Physical 
and  Moral,"  which  gave  him  a  wide  reputation,  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

In  1.S.52  he  removed  to  Belfast,  having  been  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  Crown  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  Queen's  College.  He  entered  with 
zeal  upon  the  work  of  his  nev/  profession,  and  soon 
became  as  eminent  as  an  instructor  as  he  had  been  as 
a  pastor.  He  was  Professor  in  Belfa.st  sixteen  years. 
In  the  Spring  of  1868  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr. 
John  MacLean  as  President  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Princeton.  In  the  Fall  of  that  year  he 
was  inaugurated  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
President  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction  and 
of  Psychology  and  History  of  I'liilosophy.  The 
college  has  prospered  wonderfully  under  his  manage- 
ment. During  his  Presidency  about  three  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  contributed  to  the  College,  and 
the  number  of  professors  and  students  has  more  than 
doubled.  He  introduced  the  "fellowship  system," 
and  cucourages  the  spirit  of  original  scientific  research 


on  the  part  of  the  students.  He  has  also  greatly 
strengthened  the  department  of  philosophy. 

Dr.  McCosh  takes  a  lively  interest  in  all  schemes 
which  give  promise  of  aiding  in  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  or  of  arousing  the  Church  to  activity, 
and  of  uniting  Christians  tlironghout  the  world  for 
mutual  support  and  co-operation.  Before  his  removal 
to  this  country  he  earnestly  advocated  the  national 
system  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  preparing  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  for 
the  disestablishment  of  18G9,  and  the  successful 
organization  of  a  practical  system  of  sustentation  of 
her  ministry  is  largely  due  to  him. 

lu  a  sermon  preached  during  the  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  I'hiladelphia,  in  1870,  he  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  Presbyterian  Alliance.  Two 
years  later,  at  the  Ter-Centenary  Celebration  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  held  in  Philadelphia,  No- 
vember 20th,  1872,  he  presented  a  scheme  for  such 
an  organization.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  Conference 
which  met  in  London  and  organized  the  Alliance, 
July,  1875.  In  1877  he  visited  Edinburgh  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  council  of  this  body,  then  held  in  that 
city. 

Dr.  McCosh  is  a  voluminous  writer.  His  contri- 
butions to  periodical  literature  appear  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. They  are  chiefly  upon  religious,  moral  and 
philosophical  subjects.  An  enumeration  of  the  titles 
of  his  published  sermons,  es.says  and  reviews  would 
probalily  exceed  the  limits  of  this  sketch.  The  most 
important  of  his  published  works  are:  "  Method  of 
Divine  Government,"  1850;  "Typical  Forms  and 
Special  Ends  in  Creation"  (in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Dickie),  1855;  "The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,"  1860; 
"  The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural,"  1862; 
"Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,"  1866;  "The 
Laws  of  Discursive  Thought;  Being  a  Text-Book  of 
Formal  Logic, "  1870;  "Christianity  and  Positivism," 
1871;  "The  Scottish  Philosophy,"  1875;  "Ideas  in 
Nature  Overlooked  by  Dr.  Tyndall,"  1875;  "The 
Development  Hypothesis;  Is  it  Sufficient?"  1876; 
"  The  Emotions, "  1880.  He  is  at  present  i.ssuing  a 
series  of  small  volumes  on  philosophical  suljjects, 
called,  a  "Philosophical  Series."  Five  parts  have 
appeared  up  to  this  date,  March,  1884. 

McCrery,  Rev.  John,  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  in  1764,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Castle  in  1766.  He  received  a  very  flattering 
number  of  calls.  He  was  ordained  May  10th,  1769, 
at  the  Head  of  Christiana  Church,  Del.,  and  installed 
over  that  congregation  and  White  Clay  Creek.  In 
1769  the  Synod,  "  in  consideration  of  Mr.  McCrery's 
great  serviceson  his  mission  tothe  western  frontiers" 
of  Pennsylvania,  voted  him  "an  additional  allow- 
ance of  five  pounds."  In  1771  they  appointed  him 
to  make  a  missionary  tour  of  three  months  in  the 
South,  and  provided  for  the  supply  of  his  pulpits 
during  his  absence.  He  was,  however,  absent  a  year. 
His  salary  was  fully  allowed  by  the  congregations, 
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and  the  expense  of  a  man  and  carriage  1)orne  by  them 
to  bring  him  from  North  Carolina,  after  a  tedious 
illness.  It  was  said  that  "  in  the  vigor  of  his  life  he 
was  absent  on  supplies  near  the  fourth  of  his  time," 
and  that,  "  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his  ministry  he 
had  not  been  able  to  officiate  more  than  half  of  the 
time."  Mr.  McCrery's  death  took  place  June  18th, 
1800,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Head  of  Christiana  Cemetery,  and  a 
lengthy  epitajih  commemorates  his  virtues.  The 
Presbytery  lamented  him  as  "a  faithful  and  zealous 
mini.ster  of  the  gospel." 

McCurdy,  Thomas,  was  an  old  citizen  of  Jersey 
Shore,  Pa.,  and  one  of  its  most  experienced  and 
trusted  business  men.     He  died  November  7th,  1883. 

For  many  years  he  was  closely  associated  in  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  late  George  Tomb,  Esq.,  and 
for  some  years,  up  to  the  commeucemimt  of  the  sick- 
ness wliich  resulted  in  his  death,  was  the  efficient 
Cashier  of  the  Jersey  Shore  Banking  Company.  He 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community, 
both  as  a  business  man  and  a  Christian.  As  his  name 
denotes,  he  belonged  to  that  worthy  stock  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Inhabitants — Scotch-Irish — who  have  re- 
flected so  much  honor  on  both  Church  and  State.  He 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  many  years  ago, 
and  continued  a  faithful  and  useful  member  till  the 
Master  translated  him  to  the  Church  above. 

McG-ilvary,  Daniel,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Moore 
county.  North  Carolina,  May  16th,  1828.  For  a  time 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching.  He  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Seminary;  stated  supply  at  Carthage 
and  Union  churches,  N.  C,  1856-7;  ordained  an 
evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  December 
13th,  1857;  missionary  in  Siam,  at  Bangkok,  1858- 
61;  Petchaburi,  1801-67;  Chiengmoi,  1867 -.  Dr. 
McGilvary  has  intellectual  ability,  and  is  ardently 
devoted  to  the  self-sacrificing  work  to  which  his  life 
has  been  maiuly  devoted. 

Mcll'waine,  Archibald  Q-.,  was  of  Irish  birth 
and  parentage.  He  was  born  in  Londonderry,  Ire- 
land, July  5th,  1801,  and  inherited  also,  from  a 
strong  Presbyterian  ancestry,  a  devoted  atfcichment 
to  the  Church,  which,  in  the  maturity  of  early  man- 
hood, he  selected  as  the  school  for  him.self  and  his 
family,  in  "  things  pertaining  to  God."  His  exem- 
plary industry,  fidelity  and  honorable  enterprise, 
placed  him  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  nolilest 
specimens  of  mercantile  men  in  the  city  of  Peters- 
burg, Va.  The  success  which  crowned  his  honest 
labors  enabled  him  to  become  a  liberal  contributor 
to  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  Union  Seminary, 
in  Boards  of  Trustees  of  both  of  which  institutions 
he  was  for  many  years  a  most  judicious  and  efficient 
member.  His  home  was  ever  the  resort  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  and  others  prominent  in  the  Church,  when 
visiting  the  citj'.  With  no  outward  manifestation  of 
wealth  in  the  splendors  of  its  furniture  or  luxurious 
entertainments,  his  hospitality  was  free  and  cordial. 


His  benefactions  were  not  only  in  large  contributions, 
in  .supiiorting  the  Institutions  of  his  Church,  but  also 
in  the  ministrations  of  a  large  and  Christian  charity, 
in  the  circle  of  his  home.  Wise  in  forming  and  per- 
sistent in  maintaining  his  views  of  right  and  wrong, 
in  the  affairs  of  State  and  Church,  ho  allowed  no 
differences  of  opinion  to  break  the  ties  of  Christian 
and  neighborly  friendships.  With  no  injuries  which 
he  desired  or  sought  to  revenge,  and  no  animosities 
allowed  to  grow  out  of  difference  with  others,  he  was 
eminently  one  who  sought  the  "  things  which  make 
for  peace  and  whereby  one  may  edify  another." 
His  decline  into  infirm  health,  and  then  his  death, 
April  10th,  1878,  was  a  source  of  immense  loss  to 
the  Church,  and  it  will  require  years  to  rear  one  to 
follow  in  his  steps.  But  his  example  is  a  legacy  the 
Church  and  his  family,  it  is  hoped,  will  ever  find  a 
benefit. 

Mealy,  Rev.  John  M. ,  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Anthony  A.  and  Jane  Mealy,  and  was  born  in  C'lays- 
ville,  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  January  17th 
1843.  He  graduated  at  Washington  College,  in  the 
year  1864,  and  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
1867.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Washington,  in  1866,  and  having 
received  a  call  from  the  Church  of  Neshannock, 
Lawrence  county,  Pa.,  accepted  it,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Shenango,  on 
September  25th,  1867.  He  has  continued  in  the 
pastorate  of  this  church  ever  since,  fiiithf'ul  in  duty, 
beloved  by  his  people,  and  successful  in  his  work. 

Mechlin,  George  "W.,  D.D.,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  William  and  Catharine  Mechlin,  and  was  born 
in  Concord  Township,  Butler  county.  Pa.,  in  18 — . 
Greatly  desiring  an  education,  he  left  his  father's 
farm  and,  by  his  energy,  perseverance  and  economy, 
worked  his  way,  by  teaching  and  otherwise,  through 
an  academic  course  at  the  Academy  of  Butler,  and 
graduated  at  Jeii'erson  College,  in  the  class  of  1853. 
Having  graduated  at  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Allegheny,  and  being  a  licentiate  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Allegheny,  he  received  a  call  from  the 
churches  of  Glade  Run  and  Concord,  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Saltsburgh,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
over  these  churches  February  20th,  1857 — half  time 
at  each  place.  Glade  Run  Church  petitioned  Presby- 
tery for  the  whole  of  his  time,  and  it  was  granted,  in 
the  Spring  of  1865.  This  relation  still  continues,  in 
1884.  Dr.  Mechlin  was  chosen  Principal  of  Glade 
Run  Academy  in  the  Spring  of  1855,  and  has  held 
that  position  up  to  the  present  time,  except  from 
1861  to  1868,  during  which  time  Rev.  J.  M.  Jones 
was  Principal.  Both  the  congregation  and  academy 
under  his  care  have  an  unusual  record  in  the  number 
of  young  men  they  have  given  to  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel.  So  that  Dr.  Mechlin's  influence  and  impress 
have  been  far  extended,  and  always  on  the  side  of 
old-fashioned  orthodoxy  in  doctrine  and  strict  purity 
of  life. 
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Meigs,  Rev.  G-eorge  Duffleld,  A.M.,  is  the 
second  sou  of  Mattlu-w  Meigs,  ll.  d.,  and  Mary 
(Gould)  Meigs,  aud  was  born  August  3d,  1844.  His 
maternal  graudfetber,  Rev.  William  K.  Gould,  was  a 
pioneer  niis.sionary  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Gallipolis,  Ohio.  Mr.  Meigs  graduated  from  Lafay- 
ette College  iu  1865,  and  entered  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  in  1870,  the  intervening  time  having  been 
spent  in  civil  engineering.  On  leaving  the  Seminary 
he  tiiught  in  his  father's  "  Hill  School,  "in  Potts- 
town,  I'a.,. until  the  Summer  of  1876.  In  the  Spring 
of  this  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  I'hiladelphia,  North,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Mansfield,  Pa,,  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  being  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Wells- 
boro'  Presbytery.  Continuing  in  this  Home  Mission 
field  until  compelled,  by  nervous  prostration,  through 
arduous  work,  to  intermit  ministerial  work  for  a 
sea.son,  this  pastorate  closed,  to  the  unanimous  regret 
of  both  pastor  and  people,  iu  February,  1882.  Having 
been  rehabilitated  by  a  long  Summer's  work  as  a 
civil  engineer,  in  the  open  air,  a  call  was  accepted  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  installed  pastor  in  June,  1883.  Here  his  minis- 
trations continue,  with  increasing  acceptance,  to  a 
growing  congregation,  and  he  is  esteemed  as  an  active 
leader  in  all  movements  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Meigs  is  a  warm-hearted,  frank  and  unpre- 
tentious man,  and  is  calculated  to  reach  and  influence 
all  classes  of  people.  His  manner,  though  easy  and 
natural,  has  a  pleasant  quuintness  and  candor  about 
it  that  wins  and  holds  the  friendship  of  all  acquaint- 
ances, both  old  and  young.  As  a  preacher,  he  is 
more  tlian  commonly  attractive.  His  sermons  are 
plain  and  eminentlj'  Scriptural,  and  are  delivered  in 
an  easy  conversational  manner.  They  often  abound 
in  rich  original  thought,  clearly  expressed,  and  are 
always  listened  to  with  close  attention  by  his  hearers. 
His  many  personal  gifts  and  scholarly  attainments 
are  sure  to  open  before  him  a  field  of  great  useful- 
ness wherever  Pro^adence  may  place  him. 

Michigan,  Missions  In.  "Although,"  says 
Dr.  Gillet,  "  Detroit  was  visited  as  carl3'  as  1610,  and 
a  settlement  effected  and  a  fort  erected  in  1701,  it 
was  not  till  1805  that  a  Territorial  government 
was  estiiblished  in  Michigan.  Among  its  earliest 
settlers  were  emigrants  sent  out  (1749)  from  France 
at  the  expense  of  the  government.  In  1801,  when 
Mr.  Badger,  on  his  visit  to  the  Indians,  reached  De- 
troit, he  reported  that  'there  was  not  one  Christian 
to  be  found  in  all  this  regimi,  except  a  black  man 
who  appeared  jiious. '  In  1804  it  was  spoken  of  as  a 
'most  abandoned  place.'  At  this  time  Dr.  Bangs 
visited  it,  as  a  Slethodist  missionary,  and  the  Congre- 
gational minister  told  him  that  be  had  preached  in 
Detroit  until  none  but  a  few  children  would  come  to 
hear  him.  '  If  you  can  succeed, '  he  added — '  which 
I  very  much  doubt — 1  shall  rejoice.'     He  did  not 


succeed,  but  'shook  oiTthe  dust  of  his  feet  aa  a  testi- 
mony against  them,  and  took  his  departure.'  Barely 
a  month  elajjsed  after  this  significant  expression  of 
disappointed  effort  before  the  place  was  almost 
entirely  consumed  by  fire,  a  single  house  only  remain- 
ing uninjured. 

"Till  after  the  reorganization  of  the  Territorial 
government,  in  the  Fall  of  1813,  and  the  close  of  the 
war,  no  effort  was  made  to  send  missionaries  into  this 
region.  The  principal  portion,  indeed,  of  the  white 
population  consisted  of  soldiers,  resident  at  the  mili- 
tary station.  For  successive  years,  alter  1817,  the 
missionaries  of  the  Assembly,  one  or  more,  were 
commissioned  to  labor  for  a  portion  of  their  time  in 
connection  with  these  stations.'  The  first  to  enter 
this  field  was  the  Rev.  John  Monteith,  whose  com- 
mission was  renewed  in  substantially  the  same  form 
for  several  years. 

"Mr.  Monteith,  sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Missions, 
reached  Detroit,  June  27th,  1816.  He  met  from  the 
people  so  cordial  a  reception  that  it  appeared  to  him 
unnecessary  any  longer  to  bear  the  character  of  a 
missionary.  He  commenced  his  labors  as  a  stated 
minister,  and  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  'a  wide 
field  of  usefulness.'  'The  profaneness  of  the  sol- 
diers,' he  says,  'exceeds  anything  I  ever  imagined. 
There  is  no  Sabbath  in  this  country.'  Faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  both  in  public  and  private, 
he  was  treated  by  all  classes  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, and  not  a  word  was  uttered  in  opposition. 

"  In  this  place  he  found  himself  two  hundred  miles 
distant  from  any  Presbyterian  minister,  and  almost 
crushed  under  the  task  imposed  upon  him.  Amid 
prevailing  ignorance  and  wickedness,  there  was 
scarcely  an  individual  from  whom  lie  could  derive 
assistance.  The  only  Christian  zeal  perceptible  was 
among  the  Methodists.  The  army  was  without  a 
chaplain,  and  his  work  was  greater  than  he  felt  able 
to  perform.  Yet  one  month  of  each  year,  with  the 
consent  of  his  people,  was  devoted  to  missionary 
excursions.  He  accordingly  visited  Raisin,  the  Rapids 
of  tlie  Miami,  Sandusky,  Cleveland,  and  other  places, 
and  preached  frequently.  At  Fort  Meigs  and  Raisin 
he  felt  confident  that  congregations  might  be  gathered. 

"Doubtless  in  consequence  of  liis  report,  the  As- 
sembly, in  1818,  directed  that  a  missionary  should  be 
sent  for  six  montlis  to  the  settlements  on  the  river 
Raisin,  and  this  direction  was  repeated  in  the  follow- 
ing years. 

"In  1820,  it  was  said  of  Mackinaw,  that  'the 
Cliristian  Sabbath  had  not  got  .so  far. ' '  It  was,  how- 
ever, recognized  in  that  year,  for  the  first  time  by 
the  people,  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr. 
Jedediali  Mor.se,  who  gathered  the  people  of  the  place 
to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  A  j'ear  later, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Yates,  of  Union  College,  visited  this 
place,  and  once  again  there  was  an  extern.al  recogni- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath.  In  1822  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ferry  came  to  Mackinaw,  iis  a  missionary  of  the 
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United  Foreign  Jlissionary  Society,  and,  although  he 
could  not  find  in  the  phice  a  single  Christian  brother 
with  whom  he  could  say,  'Our  Father,'  he  did  not 
despond.  Cheerfully  and  patiently  he  toiled  on,  and 
in  ten  years  the  character  of  the  place  was  reported 
to  have  become  entirely  changed. 

"In  18-20,  Jlr.  MonU-ith,  afterward  settled  at  Bliss- 
field,  Mich.,  reported  the  results  of  his  visits  to  the 
military  stations  in  the  Territory.  The  substance  of 
it  was  discouraging  and  even  appalling. 

"The  general  aspect  of  manners  among  the  troops 
gave  an  idea  of  infernal  spirits  rather  than  of  human 
beings.  Meanwhile,  he  had  urgent  calls  from  the 
surrounding  territory  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  the 
same  year,  Rev.  Moses  Hunter  performed  a  mission 
for  six  months  at  Fort  Meigs,  on  the  river  Eaisin, 
and  in  other  destitute  settlements  in  that  region. 
The  places  where  he  itinerated  were  important  and 
growing.  So  acceptable  were  his  labors  that  he  was 
invited  by  the  people  to  return  and  reside  among 
them.  There  was  but  one  Presbyterian  minister  in 
the  region — at  River  Raisiu.  At  Fort  Meigs  a  church 
had  been  organized,  originally  with  but  twelve 
members. 

"  Mr.  Monteith  continued  his  labors  in  this  region 
during  the  following  year.  At  Monroe  and  Meigs, 
Presbyterian  churches  were  now  organized  and  were 
reported  as  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  the  course 
of  the  few  succeeding  years  churches  were  gathered 
at  Detroit,  Ypsilanti,  Monroe,  Dexter,  Farmington, 
Bloomfield,  Poutiac,  Mackinaw,  Statesburg,  Ply- 
mouth, Tecumseh,  Dixborough  and  Ann  Arbor.  The 
church  of  Pontiac  was  under  the  care  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Geneva  for  some  years  after  1824.  The  name 
of  Ypsilanti  indicates  its  date.  It  was  formed  in 
1823,  at  the  period  when  sympathy  for  Greece  in  her 
struggle  for  independence  pervaded  the  land  and 
was  felt  even  in  the  AVestern  forests. 

"  In  December,  1824,  Isaiah  W.  Ruggles  was  sent  to 
Michigan  by  the  United  Domestic  Missionary  Society, 
and  commenced  his  labors  at  Pontiac,  limiting  his 
excursions  mainly  to  Oakland  county,  yet  having  a 
large  circuit  in  which  he  had  no  fellow-Laborer.  In 
August,  1824,  the  church  of  Pontiac  numbered  fifty- 
five.  During  the  month  Jlr.  Ruggles  organized  a 
second  church,  in  the  .southern  part  of  the  county, 
consisting  of  eight  members,  from  which  an  applica- 
tion was  forwarded  for  a  minister.  Mr.  Ruggles 
soon  after  commenced  his  pa-storate  at  Monroe. 
Noah  M.  Wells,  after  laboring  in  the  Summer  of  1824 
at  Detroit,  was  settled  there  as  pastor,  and  Stephen 
Frontis,  Assembly's  missionary,  was  l.iboring  at  the 
same  period,  witli  good  success,  at  the  river  Raisin. 
William  Page  was  .settled  at  Ann  Arbor,  October 
24th,  1826.  Ira  Dunning  at  Farmington,  onthe  lOth 
of  the  same  mouth.  Erie  Prince  commenced  his 
labors  in  Monroe  and  O.ikland  county  in  1827.  Alan- 
son  Darwin  entered  this  field  in  September,  and  Isaac 
Mcllvaiue  in  October,  of  the  same  year. 


' '  The  church  at  Mackinaw  was  organized  and  ser\'ed 
by  Rev.  William  M.  Ferry,  sent  out  in  the  latter 
part  of  182.'5,  by  the  United  Foreign  Jlissionary 
Society,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  Jlission  at 
this  important  station.  The  same  Society  had  mis- 
sionaries transferred  to  its  charge  from  the  Northern 
Jlissionary  Society,  lal)oring  at  Fort  Gratiot,  on  the  St. 
Clair,  about  a  mile  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron. 

"  The  Western  Jlissionary  Society  of  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburg  was  also  engaged  in  this  field.  In  1823  it 
established  a  mission  at  the  Falls  of  St.  JIary.  There 
were  several  French  and  English  families  already 
located  here,  and  it  was  largely  resorted  to  for  fish- 
ing purposes  by  the  Indian  tribes.  As  a  military 
and  trading  post  its  position  was  regarded  as  of  great 
importance,  and  all  the  fur  trade  of  the  Northwest 
was  compelled  to  pass  through  it.  Here  also  was  a 
United  States  military  station,  and  here  also  Jlr. 
Schoolcraft,  the  Indian  agent,  resided.  The  labors 
of  the  missionary.  Rev.  Robert  M.  Laird,  were  fol- 
lowed by  signal  success,  especially  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison.  Early  in  1824  he  writes  that  twenty- 
two  persons  had  attended  his  inquiry  meetings.  He 
was  constantly  engaged  in  preaching,  distributing 
Bibles  and  other  books,  and  in  religious  \'isitation. 
A  timely  donation  of  a  box  of  books  was  forwarded 
to  him  by  Rev.  Thaddeus  Osgood. 

"Tlie  Assembly's  appointments  for  Jlichigan  were, 
in  1822,  Joshua  L.  Jloore  for  six  months  at  Detroit, 
or,  in  ca.se  this  field  was  occupied,  in  destitute  por- 
tions of  the  Territory;  and  in  1823  two  missionaries 
were  appointed,  one  of  whom,  Eldad  W.  Goodman, 
was  to  labor  for  six  months,  mainly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jlonroe  and  Fort  Meigs.  In  the  following  year 
Daniel  Waterbury  and  Judah  Ely  were  sent  out  by 
the  Board  to  labor  within  the  bounds  of  the  State, 
and  in  182.5  Alvan  Coe  was  directed  to  spend  three 
months  at  Sault  de  St.  JIarie,  or  Green  Bay.  while 
Stephen  Frontis  was  to  visit  the  infant  churches  of 
Fort  Jleigs,  Jlonroe,  Jlount  Clemens  and  Pontiac, 
and,  if  Detroit  was  still  unoccupied,  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  that  place. 

' '  The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  was  erected  by  the  As- 
sembly in  1827.  It  consisted  of  five  ministers:  Noah 
JI.  Wells,  Erie  Prince,  Isaiah  W.  Ruggles,  William 
JI.  Ferry  and  William  Page;  and  of  the  five  churches 
of  Detroit,  Farmington,  Jlonroe,  Pontiac  and  Jlacki- 
naw.  Jlr.  Wells,  the  patriarch  of  the  Presbytery, 
was  at  Detroit,  Ruggles  at  Pontiac,  Ferry  at  Macki- 
naw, Prince  at  Farmington,  and  Page  at  Monroe. 
The  Presbytery  stood  connected  with  the  Western 
Reserve  Synod.  In  the  course  of  the  five  succeeding 
years,  Ira  JI.  Weed,  P.  W.  Warrener,  C.  G.  Clark, 
G.  Harnell,  Luther  Humphrey,  Catting  JIarsh  and 
others,  entered  the  field.  Churches  were  organized 
at  Dexter,  Bloomfield,  Beardlie's  Prairie,  Statesburg, 
Plymouth,  Tecumseh,  Dixborough,  and  Anu  Arbor, 
.so  that  in  1832  the  Presbytery  could  report  thirteen 
ministers  and  fourteen  churches. 
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''lu  the  tbllowiuj;  year  the  twouew  Presbyteries  of 
St.  Joseph  and  of  Jlonroe  were  formed  out  of  that  of 
Detroit — the  first  embracing  four  and  the  last  seven 
members.  John  P.  Cleavelaud  succeeded  Jlr.  Wells 
as  pastor  at  Detroit,  and  was  the  leading  member  of 
the  Presbytery  which  retained  the  old  name.  Three 
years  later  the  three  Presbyteries  numbered  together 
thirty-two  ministers  and  fifty-nine  churches — so 
rapidly  had  the  new  State  becu  occupied  l)y  the  tide 
of  immigration. 

"In  1883  the  Synod  of  Michigan  consisted  of:  Pres- 
bytery of  Detroit,  forty  ministers  and  thirty-nine 
churches;  Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids,  thirty-two 
ministers  and  thirty-three  churches;  Presbytery  of 
Kalamazoo,  twenty-one  ministers  and  tweuty-three 
cluirches;  Pre.sbytery  of  Lausiug,  twentj'-one  minis- 
ters and  nineteen  churches;  Presbytery  of  Jlonroe, 
fifteen  ministers  and  twenty  churches;  Presbytery  of 
Saginaw,  thirty-seven  ministers  and  fifty  churches — 
all  these  churches  embracing  a  membership  of 
16,688." 

Miller,  Samuel,  D.D.,  was  the  fourth  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Miller,  boru  a  few  miles  from  Dover, 
Del.,  October  31st,  1769,  and  graduated,  with  high 
honor,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  July  31st, 
1789.  He  commenced  the  study  of  theology  shortly 
after  his  graduation,  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
but  his  father  being  removed  before  he  had  completed 
his  theological  course,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Lewes,  of  which  his  father  had  long  been  a 
leading  member,  on  the  loth  October,  1791,  and  im- 
mediately after  put  him.self,  for  the  residue  of  his 
course,  uuder  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Xisbet,  of  Dickinson  College. 

In  April,  1792,  he  received  a  call  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation  at  Dover,  then  recently 
vacated  by  the  death  of  his  venerable  father,  which, 
however,  he  ultimately  declined.  In  the  Autumn  of 
this  year  he  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the 
United  Presbyterian  churches  of  New  York,  to  be- 
come the  colleague  of  Dr.  Rodgersaud  Dr.  McKnight. 
This  call  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
June  5th,  1793.  From  the  commencement  of  his 
niinistry  in  New  York  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation. 
Besides  having  the  advantage  of  a  remarkabl}'  fine 
person,  and  most  bland  and  attractive  manners,  he 
had,  from  the  beginning,  an  uncommonly  polished 
style,  and  there  was  au  air  of  literary  refinement 
pervading  all  his  performances,  that  excited  general 
admiration,  and  well  might  put  criticism  at  defiance. 
He  was  scarcely  settled  before  his  services  began  to 
be  put  in  requisition  on  public  occasions,  and  several 
of  these  early  occasional  discourses  were  published, 
and  still  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  taste,  talents 
and  piety 

In  1806,  Dr.  Miller  was  Jloderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  from  the  first  inception  of  the 


enterprise,  though  without  the  remotest  idea  that  he 
was  destined  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  it 
than  many  others  of  his  brethren.  "When  the  Chair 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Government  was 
to  be  filled,  the  eyes  of  the  Church  were  directed  to 
Dr.  Miller,  and  in  due  time  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  was  pronounced  in  his  being  formally  elected 
to  that  responsible  place.  The  appointment  was 
made  in  May,  1813,  and  having  accepted  it,  he  was 
inducted  into  otfice  on  the  29th  of  September  follow- 
ing. Here  Dr.  Miller  continued,  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  office  with'  great  fidelity  and  ability, 
and  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  the  Chiuch,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty-six  years.  In  May,  1819, 
in  view  of  the  growing  infirmities  of  age,  he  tendered 
his  resignation  of  the  otfice,  and  the  General  Assem- 
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bly,  in  accepting  it,  testified,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  strongest  manner  possilde,  their  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  his  services  and  their  high  respect  for  his 
character.  His  health,  which  had  been  waning  for  a 
considerable  time,  failed  after  this  more  perceptibly, 
until  at  length  it  bec;ime  manifest  to  all  that  his 
period  of  active  service  was  over.  He  felt  himself 
that  his  work  was  done,  and  he  was  ready  to  enter 
upon  his  reward.  The  few  friends  who  were  privi- 
leged to  see  him  during  the  period  of  his  decline, 
especially  after  he  had  nearly  reached  the  dark 
boundary,  were  not  only  edified,  but  surprised  at  the 
expressions  of  humble,  grateful,  joyful  triumph  that 
fell  from  his  lips.  He  gently  passed  away  to  his 
heavenly  rest,  January  7th,  1850.  His  funeral  drew 
together  a  large  concourse  of  clergymen  and  other 
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distiuguislieil  .straugi-rs  from  the  iiciglil)oring  towns 
and  cities,  and  an  appropriate  and  characteristic 
sermon  was  preached  by  his  venerable  colleague,  Dr. 
Alexander. 

In  many  respects  Dr.  Miller  was  a  remarkable  man. 
He  was  a  laborious  and  successful  student,  method- 
ical in  his  plans,  and  never  entered  on  the  perform- 
ance of  any  pul)lic  duty  without  full  and  accurate 
preparation.  The  great  secret  of  his  being  able  to 
do  so  much,  and  to  do  it  so  well,  was  that  he  did 
everything  systematically.  He  had  a  time  for  e\x'ry 
duty,  and  one  duty  was  not  suffered  to  encroach  upon 
another.  In  his  personal  habits  and  dress  he  was 
remarkably  neat,  without  anything,  however,  of 
undue  precision.  In  his  manners  he  was  polished 
and  graceful,  and  duly  attentive  to  all  those  proprie- 
ties which  confer  dignity  upon  social  intercourse. 
Of  the  "clerical  manners"  which  he  recommended 
in  his  invaluable  work  on  that  subject,  he  was  him- 
self an  admirable  example. 

Dr.  Miller's  intellectual  and  moral  character  par- 
took of  the  same  beautiful  sj'mmetry  that  character- 
ized his  external  appearance.  He  had  by  nature  a 
kindly,  sympathetic  and  generous  spirit.  His  heart 
beat  quick  to  the  tale  of  distress,  and  his  hand 
opened  instinctively  to  admiuister  relief  Whilst  he 
made  no  display  of  his  charities  by  giving  to  partic- 
ular objects  large  sums,  worthy  of  being  displayed  as 
examples  of  liberality,  it  could  not  be  concealed  that 
he  refused  aid  to  no  object  that  he  considered  worthy 
of  public  or  private  beneficence.  He  iised  to  say 
that  he  loved  to  have  a  nail  in  every  building 
intended  for  the  glory  of  God  or  the  good  of  man. 
He  had  warm  social  aft'ections,  and  received,  as  well 
as  imparted,  great  pleasure  in  his  intercourse  with 
liis  friends.  His  mind  was  perfectly  well  balanced 
in  all  its  faculties,  calm  and  deliberate,  but  certain 
in  its  movements,  and  worthy  of  being  trusted 
wherever  good  taste,  sound  judgment  and  high  intel- 
ligence were  demanded.  There  are  few  men  who 
have  an  assemblage  of  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties so  well  fitted  as  were  his  to  form  a  dignified 
character,  or  to  secure  a  course  of  honorable  And 
enduring  usefulness. 

Dr.  Miller  was  eminent  as  a  preacher.  His  voice 
was  pleasant,  his  enunciation  perfectly  distinct,  his 
attitudes  in  the  pulpit  were  extremely  dignified,  his 
gesture  was  always  appropriate,  and  his  utterance  was 
deliberate.  He  never  shot  at  random,  but  always 
had  a  distinct  object  in  view,  and  went  deliber- 
ately and  skillfully  at  work  to  accomplish  it.  There 
was  the  same  symmetry  about  his  sermons  as  there 
was  about  his  character,  everj^hing  was  in  its  right 
place.  He  did  not  deal  in  dry  and  doubtful  .specula- 
tions, but  confined  himself  to  Bible  truth.  "For 
.solid  gospel  truth,  presented  in  a  distinct  and  logical 
manner,  and  expressed  in  chaste  and  appropriate 
language,"  says  Dr.  Carnahan,  "  he  was  certainly 
distinguished  above  most  of  his  brethren.    ...    In 


leading  the  devotions  of  the  large  congregation,  or  of 
the  social  meeting,  he  was  peculiarly  happy.  There 
was  a  simplicity  and  reverence  in  his  manner  and 
language,  and  an  appropriateness  in  the  to])ics  which 
he  introduced,  which  were  admirably  fitted  to  awaken 
devout  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  his  auditors."' 

As  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Dr. 
Miller  was  alike  able  and  faithful.  He  gave  to  his 
work  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  body.  His 
lectures  were  always  highly  api)roi)riate  and  in.struc- 
tive,  and  while  they  were  evidently  the  result  of 
much  thought  and  investigation,  and  were  so  admir- 
ably perspicuous  and  well  arranged  that  they  could 
easily  be  remembered,  they  were  written  with  excel- 
lent taste,  and  sometimes,  when  description  w;i,s 
called  for,  were  marked  J)y  great  rhetorical  beauty. 
His  intercourse  with  the  students  was  characterized 
by  paternal  kindness. 

Dr.  Miller  attiiincd  distinction  as  an  author,  his 
graceful  and  vigorous  pen  having  produced  a  very 
large  number  of  valuable  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
which  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  specific 
mention  here.  But  the  crowning  e.xcellence  of  his 
character,  after  all,  was  his  humble  and  devoted 
piety,  his  attachment  to  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  honor  his  Lord  and 
Saviour,  by  making  known  to  the  perishing  the  way 
of  life.  He  was  eminently  conscientious,  disinterested 
and  devout.  Condescending  in  indifferent  matters, 
he  always  stood  firm  to  his  own  convictions  where 
anything  important  was  involved.  He  was  meek, 
humble,  patient  and  forgiving.  He  moved  about  in 
society,  exhibiting  the  graces  of  nature  in  attractive 
combination  with  the  higher  graces  of  the  Spirit.  He 
was  a  living  epistle  of  righteousness,  known  and  read 
of  all  men  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  or  came 
within  the  range  of  his  wide-spread  influence. 

Milligan,  Rev.  Thomas  Vincent,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  Tuscaroras  county,  O.,  in  May,  1829,  of 
Christian  parents,  who  honestly  endeavored  to  bring 
"him  up  in  the  niirture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."  After  some  literary  training  in  the  New 
Hagerstown  Academy,  near  his  home,  he  entered 
Jefferson  College,  Washington  county.  Pa.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  due  time.  He  studied 
theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  bj'  the  Presbytery 
of  Steubenville,  April,  1860,  and  one  year  later  was 
ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  and  settled  as 
pastor  of  the  Waynesburg  Church.  This  field  he 
occupied  successfully  till  October,  1873,  when  he 
removed  to  the  Old  Church  of  Steubenville.  Leaving 
this  church  in  1877,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Chiuch 
of  E;ist  Liverpool,  O.,  which  he  still  holds. 

Dr.  Milligan  has  been  quite  successful,  and  ha.s 
rendered  good  service  in  his  several  pastorates.  He 
is  an  earnest,  energetic,  persevering  man.  A  fine 
presbyter  and  ready  speaker,  he  wields  a  strong 
influence  in  the  several  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  which 
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he  is  a  member.  A  good  iiuin,  :i  firm  believer  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  fearing  Goil  and  loving  men,  he  has 
before  him  the  prospect  of  doing  effective  service  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  for  some  years  to  come. 

Milner,  Rev.  Duncan  Chambers,  was  born 
in  Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  Jlarch 
10th,  1841.  He  graduated  at  AVashington  and  Jetl'er- 
son  College,  Pa.,  in  the  class  of  1866,  and  studied 
theology  at  the  Union.  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Brooklyn,  and  commissioned  by  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  at  the  close  of  his  seminary  course. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  ordained,  with 
eight  other  Union  Seminary  students,  at  Kansas  Cit.v, 
and  assumed  at  once  liis  first  charge  at  Osceola,  JIo., 
with  general  missionary  work  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  that  State. 

After  three  and  a  half  years  of  arduous  labor  in 
that  wide  field,  he  was  called  to  the  Third  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Kansas  City;  thence,  in  May,  1875, 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ottawa,  Kansas, 
where  he  remained  till  December,  188'2.  Sinee  that 
time  he  has  had  charge  of  the  First  Presbjterian 
Church,  of  At<'his(m,  Kansas.  On  his  arrival  in  Kansas, 
he  entered  zealously  into  the  temperance  movement 
then  in  progress,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  State  Temperance  Union, 
under  which  the  campaign  for  the  I'rohibition 
Constitutional  Amendment  was  conducted  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  He  is  now  President  of  the  Inter-State 
Sunday-school  Assembly.  Mr.  Milner  has  a  wide 
following  outside  of  his  immediate  church.  He  is  a 
good  preacher,  sympathetic  and  ready,  and  a  popular 
public  speaker.  His  style  is  direct,  anecdotal  and 
illustrative,  rather  than  syllogistic.  His  moral 
courage  is  invincible  and  absolute,  and  stamps  him 
a  man  among  men  anywhere  and  everywhere. 

Moore,  Rev.  David  "W.,  was  horn  at  Brandy- 
wine  Manor,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  October  5th,  1830. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1858;  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1861,  and  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  in  1860.  He  was 
called,  ordained  and  settled  at  Lower  Brandywine, 
Del.,  May  8th,  1861,  and  continued  in  this  pastonite 
until  October,  1872.  After  spending  one  jear  as  a 
missionary  in  Mississippi,  he  was  called  to  the  ]>astor- 
ateof  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  McVeytown,  Pa., 
October,  1873.  In  October,  1883,  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Chester.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  faithful 
preacher,  a  diligent  pastor,  and  has  been  blessed  in 
his  ministry. 

Moore,  Rev.  George  F.,  oldest  son  of  William 
E.  and  Harriet  F.  Moore,  was  born  in  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  October  15th,  1851.  Graduated  at  Yale  College, 
1872,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
1877.  Licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Columbus,  April  13th,  1876;  ordained  by  the  same 
body,  February  8th,  1878.     Pastor  of  the  Putnam 


Presbyterian  Church  in  Zanesville,  O.,  May,  1878,  to 
May,  1883.  Hitchcock  Professor  of  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Andovcr,  Mass.,  1883.  Mr.  Moore  is  an  able 
preacher  and  a  gentleman  of  high  scholarly  attain- 
ments. 

Moore,  John  Silliman,  D.D.,  was  born  of 
Scotch-Iri.sh  ancestry,  in  Kemper  county.  Miss., 
June  7th,  1840.  After  a  preparatory  course  at  Pleas- 
ant Eidge,  Ala. ,  he  entered  Oglethorpe  College,  Ga. , 
where  he  .studied  until  1861.  By  teaching  school  he 
secured  means  to  enter  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
where  he  graduated  in  1867.  He  then  took  a  three 
years'  cour.se  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia, 
S.  C,  and  was  licensed  to  jireach,  June  7th,  1870,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Tuskaloosa.  As  a  licentiate,  he 
took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Jefferson,  Te.xas,  where 
he  was  ordained,  and  where  he  labored  successfully 
for  seven  years,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Church  at 
McKinney.  After  being  there  two  years,  he  was 
invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  at  Sherman, 
Texas,  where  he  still  labors,  having  built  up  an  active 
and  vigorous  church. 

Dr.  Moore  is  a  man  of  medium  size,  courteous  and 
remarkably  pojiular.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  deservedly 
held  in  high  esteem,  his  sermons  being  prepared  with 
care  and  delivered  with  earnestness  to  the  consciences 
of  his  hearers.  As  a  presbyter,  he  is  judicious, 
fraternal  and  catholic  in  his  feelings,  yet  an  ardent 
lover  of  the  polity  and  doctrine  of  his  own  Church. 
He  is  now  moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Texas. 

Moore,  ■William E.,  D.  D.,  .sou  of  Jacob  Moore, 
M. I).,  and  Sarah  Faris  Moore,  was  born  in  Strasburg, 
Pa.,  April  1st,  1823.  The  family  shortly  returned 
to  Delaware,  the  home  of  its  Scotch  Presbyterian 
ancestry.  There,  in  1829,  the  father  died,  and  the 
mother,  a  woman  of  sterling  Christian  character, 
trained  her  two  sons  and  two  daughters  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  As  Superintendent  of  the  first  S\ind,ay 
school  in  old  Pcncader  Church,  she  was  often  known 
to  shut  her  little  boys  for  safe  keeping  into  the  high, 
closed  pulpit  of  the  time,  that  she  might  better  go 
on  with  her  work.  One  of  those  sons  is  Dr.  J.  Faris 
Moore,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  an  elder  in 
Baltimore.  The  other,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
graduated  from  Y'ale  College  in  1847,  and  immedi- 
ately became  Principal  of  the  Historic  Academy,  at 
Fairfield,  Conn.  Here  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  the 
private  student  in  theology,  and  assistant  in  parish 
work,  of  Lyman  H.  Atwater,  d.d. 

Mr.  Moore  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  April,  1850,  and  ordained  and  installed 
over  the  First  Pre-sbyterian  Church,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  October  31st,  of  the  same  year.  A  pastorate  of 
twenty-one  and  a  half  j'ears  was  closed  in  April,  1872, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Second  Church, 
Columbus,  O.,  where  he  was  Installed  the  following 
October,  and  where  he  still  remains.     Repeatedly  a 
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delegate  to  the  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Moore  has 
been  assigned  to  its  important  committees,  most 
recently  upon  that  for  the  Eevision  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline.  In  1877  he  was  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Council  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  read  a  valued 
paper  upon  the  eldership. 

For  many  years  a  member  of  the  Publication 
Committee  (N.  S.),  and  afterward  of  the  Board,  Dr. 
Moore  has  perhaps  rendered  his  most  important  pub- 
lic service  as  the  editor  of  the  "  Digest  of  the  Acts  of 
the  New  School  Assemblies  to  18G0,"  and  again  of  the 
"New  Digest,"  of  those  of  the  whole  Church  to  1873. 
For  thirteen  years  he  was  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  the  reunion,  of  that  of 
Philadelphia,  until  his  removal  out  of  its  bounds. 
He  is  now  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio.     To  the 
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aflfiiirs  of  the  Church  at  large,  Dr.  Moore  has  given  a 
knowledge,  a  judgment  and  an  experience,  which 
makes  his  opinion  to  be  widely  sought  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  history  and  polity  of  the  Cliurch. 
Of  his  sis  sons,  two  at  this  date  are  following  his 
footsteps  into  the  ministry:  George  F.  Moore,  five 
years  pastor  of  Putnam  Church,  Zanesville,  O.,  now 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  Edward  C. 
Moore  of  the  present  Senior  Class,  Union  Seminary, 
New  York. 

Morro-w,  Rev.  Richard  H.,  was  born  near 
Blair's  Mills,  Huntingdon  county.  Pa.,  .January  13th, 
1823.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Tu.scarora  Academy, 
and  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  18.51.  His 
standing  as  a  student  and  as  a  man,  a  friend  and  a 


devoted  Christian,  was  of  the  highest.  He  taught  a 
year  or  longer  at  Shade  Gap,  spent  two  years  at 
Allegheny  Seminary,  and  one  year  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  then  entered  upon  laliors 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  May,  1855,  continuing  the 
devoted  and  beloved  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  of  that  place  for  about  four  years.  His 
labors  were  higldy  appreciated  by  those  among  whom 
he  labored,  and  attended  with  gratifying  success.  A 
call  to  the  churches  of  McVeytown  and  Newton  Ham- 
ilton, Pa.,  was  received  by  him  and  declined.  But 
his  promising  career  was  cut  short  b.y  disease  and 
death.  While  yet  at  the  Seminary,  there  were  indi- 
cations of  pulmonary  ailment.  These  continued  and 
gradually  increased  until,  in  January,  1859,  he  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania,  that  he  might  die  at  his  old 
home  and  amid  his  native  mountains.  His  death 
occurred  June  Ulth,  1859.  He  was  a  patient  suft'erer. 
and  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  peace  and  the  sus- 
taining power  of  Christ's  gospel. 

Morton,  Major  Jaraes,  of  Prince  Edward  counltj, 
[  «.,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centvny. 
He  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  dying  when  about 
ninety-six  years  of  age.  Having  enjoyed  only  the 
advantages  of  an  ordinary  English  education,  he  yet 
reached  a  high  position  for  general  intelligence,  by 
having  been  endowed  with  natural  readiness  of  appre- 
hension, a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  and  having 
associated,  from  early  life,  with  men  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, from  whom  he  imbibed,  rapidly,  much  of  the 
culture  which  they  had  attained. 

In  early  manhood  he  entered  the  service  of  his 
country  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  his 
lot  to  suffer  as  well  as  fight  in  the  ranks,  for  he  was 
long  a  prisoner  of  war,  closely  confined  in  the  city  of 
Charleston.  By  his  valor  as  a  soldier,  he  won  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  the  superior  ofiicers, 
especially  of  the  JIarquis  Lafaj'ette,  who  met  him 
with  marked  intimations  of  high  regard,  when  on  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1824.  The  title  he  bore 
through  life  was  heroically  won,  by  distinguished 
services  of  bravery  as  a  private  and  then  captain,  in 
many  a  hard-fought  battle.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  his  native  county  and  State,  and 
continued  to  illustrate  in  civil  life  the  virtues  of 
honesty,  fidelity  and  stern  adherence  to  the  path  of 
duty,  at  whatever  cost,  by  which  he  had  gained  in 
his  military  career  the  snubriqiict  of  "solid  column." 
In  the  Presbj'terian  Church,  of  which  he  became  an 
elder  early  in  middle  life,  and  in  the  office  of  magis- 
trate, which  he  held  about  fifty  years,  he  well 
merited  and  received  from  his  fellow-citizens  the 
mo.st  implicit  confidence.  As  presiding  justice  in  the 
county  court,  his  colleagues  rarely  hesitated  to  follow 
his  lead  on  questions  coming  before  them  for  deci- 
sion. When  awarded  a  pension,  in  his  old  age,  such 
was  his  confidence  in  the  equitable  justice  manifested 
by  the  Government,  that  when  .solicited  by  ajiension 
agent  to  emplo.y  him  in  prosecuting  his  claim,  he  re- 
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jiliiHl,  "  If  my  country  thinks  the  pension  deserved, 
it  will  be  paid,"  and  steadily  refused  to  make  any 
efforts  toward  obtaining  the  pension,  other  than  to 
comply  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  law.  He  became 
a  Trustee  of  Harapdeu-Sidney  in  1792,  and  was  most 
punctual  in  attending  to  his  duties  till  the  infirmities 
of  age,  in  1835,  prevented.  He  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  incipient  steps  toward  the  establishment  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  after  the  Institution 
had  been  finally  organized  and  its  first  building 
erected,  he  attended,  with  great  delight,  the  religious 
meetings  of  the  students,  and  contributed,  by  his 
presence,  greatly  to  their  encouragement.  His  last 
days  were  times  of  great  infirmity  of  body,  and,  for 
some  years,  of  spiritual  distress.  But  the  latter  wore 
off,  and  though,  with  increase  of  years,  his  infirmities 
grew  apace,  he  found  "the  joy  of  the  Lord"  his 
abiding  strength.  His  death  seemed  rather  the  final 
decay  of  nature  than  the  result  of  any  acute  maladj', 
and  in  the  fullness  of  years,  of  labor  and  of  honor, 
"he  was  gathered  to  liis  fathers"  to  rest  till  the 
Resurrection  glories  shall  be  unfolded. 

Munro,  John  Henry,  D.  D. ,  eldest  .son  of  Daniel 
and  Kaehel  JIuuro,  was  born  at  Rosevale,  near  Moirai 
Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Academical 
Institution,  Belfast,  where  he  gained  the  silver  medal, 
which  was  the  highest  prize  for  general  scholarship. 
Having  entered  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  in  18G0,  he 
took  honors  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry, 
and  graduated  in  1864.  He  studied  theology  in  the 
Assemljly's  College,  Belfa.st,  and  the  Free  Church 
College,  Edinliurgli,  and  having  been  licensed  to 
preach  in  18(J7,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Sandys 
Street  Church,  Newry.  He  became  editor  of  Daij- 
hreak,  the  Children's  Missionary  Magazine  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  In  1873  he  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Springfield  Street  Church,  Bos- 
ton, JIass.,  having  been  selected  by  a  deput;rtion  sent 
to  Ireland  to  procure  a  minister.  He  became  pastor 
of  the  Central  Church  in  Philadelphia,  at  Eighth  and 
Cherry  streets,  in  the  year  1875;  and  under  his  guid- 
ance the  church  bviilt  a  new  edifice  at  Broad  street 
and  Fairmount  avenue,  which  was  dedicated  in  1878. 
Dr.  Munro  is  a  cultured  gentleman,  a  fine  scholar, 
a  vigorous  writer,  an  e.xcellent  preacher,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  blessed  in  his  ministry  among  an  at- 
tached and  appreciative  people. 

Murkland,  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  was  born  in 
Kiliuarnoek,  Scotland,  February  4tli,  1807.  Having 
completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  sent  out  as  a  Foreign 
Missionary  in  1836,  uuder  the  auspices  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  his  field  of  labor  being  Demerara, 
South  America.  Here  he  labored,  more  or  less,  ten 
years,  with  extraordinary  energy  and  success,  lead- 
ing thousands  to  the  Saviour,  and  organizing  them 
into  churches,  which  soon  became  not  only  self- 
supporting,  but  also  large  contributors  to  the  London 
Society. 


His  health  having  entirely  broken  down  under  the 
equatorial  climate  and  the  unremitting  toil,  he  was 
sent  by  his  physician  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he 
preached  the  gospel  four  years,  chiefly  at  Liverpool. 
In  1851  he  came  to  the  United  States,  preaching  first 
at  Parkersburg,  "W.  Va.,  and  afterward  in  Petersburg, 
Richmond,  and  the  vicinity  of  Hampden-Sidney  Col- 
lege, Va.  In  1861  he  went  to  Bethany,  N.  C,  where 
he  exercised  his  ministry  sixteen  years.  At  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge, 
and  gave  himself  enthusiastically  to  the  evangeliza- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen.  He  built  five 
churches,  established  .schools,  ijreached  for  and  wide. 
With  a  few  kindred  brethren  he  organized  the  first 
Presbytery,  and  in  due  course  the  first  Synod,  of  the 
colored  people  in  this  country.  He  helped  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  Scotia  Seminary  and  Biddle  Uni- 
versity (whose  Presidency  he  declined),  the  two 
great  educational  Institutions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  lor  the  Freedmen  in  the  South. 

Worn  out  by  exhausting  labors,  and  stricken  with 
paralysis,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and  spent  his  clos- 
ing days  in  the  family  of  his  son,  at  Farmville,  where 
he  fell  asleep,  on  March  1st,  1880,  in  the  midst  of  his 
beloved  ones,  and  in  the  unclouded  assurance  of  his 
Saviour's  presence.  His  last  expression  was  to  testify 
Christ  was  with  him. 

Mr.  Murkland  was  a  man  of  noble  presence  and  of 
large,  natural  endowments.  He  was  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  bold,  fervent,  intensely  earnest, 
preaching  Christ,  living  Christ.  "  For  me  to  live  is 
Chri.st;  to  die,  is  gain." 

Mutchmore,  Samuel  Alexander,  D.D.,  is  of 
purely  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  who,  after 
coming  to  this  country,  took  a  creditable  part  in  its 
civil  and  military  conflicts.  He  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  His  fiither,  Alexander  Mutchmore,  is  still 
living,  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  who  saw  service  in 
the  AVar  of  1812.  His  mother,  Mary  Brady  McCune, 
was  a  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  McCunc,  an  officer 
under  General  Washington,  who  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  Ohio  eleven  sucee.ssive  sessions  in  the  Senate, 
and  whose  wife  was  sister  of  General  Hugh  Brady, 
of  military  distinction  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Colonel 
Samuel  Brady,  the  celebrated  Indian  fighter. 

Mr.  Mutchmore  was  three  years  in  Ohio  University, 
and  a  year  and  a  half  (including  a  session  at  Law 
School)  in  Indiana  University.  He  graduated  at 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky. ;  studied  theology  at 
Danville  Seminary,  and  entered  the  active  ministry 
about  1858,  as  Home  Missionary  in  Southern  Ken- 
tucky, stationed  at  Bowling  Green.  He  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Halsey,  Chestnut  Street  Church, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  for  .several  months.  After  a  year's 
pastorate  at  Columbia,  Mo.  (1859),  he  was  called  to 
Fulton,  Mo.,  the  seat  of  Westminster  College,  the 
occasion  being  an  extensive  revival  among  the  citi- 
zens and  students,  while  acting  as  commissioner  sent 
by   Presbytery   to  settle  a  difficulty    between  the 
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Church  and  the  College.  At  the  close  of  1862  he 
went  to  Carondelet,  then  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis; 
built  the  Caronilclet  Avenue  Church,  raised  the 
money  and  dedicated  it  free  of  debt. 

In  18()5  he  was  called  to  the  Cohocksink  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia,  and  took  charge  of  it 
January  1st,  1800.  Between  one  and  two  hundred 
■were  added  to  the  church  in  a  revival  immediately 
after.  The  following  Spring  the  congregation  deter- 
mined to  remove,  under  his  leadership,  to  Franklin 
street  and  Columbia  avenue,  where  the  present  sub- 
stantial edifice  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  ?70,000.  The 
seven  years'  p.astorate  was  one  of  prosperity,  over 
fi\e  hundred  persons  being  added  upon  profession  of 
faith,  and  the  membership  increasing  from  less  than 
two  hundred  to  over  seven  hundred.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Alexander  Presbyterian  Church  by  action 
of  Presbytery,   it  being  in  deep  financial   distress. 


During  his  pastorate  the  debt  of  $'28,000  was  paid, 
$16,000  more  were  appropriated  to  repairs  and 
improvements  upon  the  church  (§12,000  of  which 
was  a  gilt  from  tlie  pa.stor  himself),  and  the  meml)er- 
ship  was  increased  from  100  to  over  ."jOO,  mostly  on 
jirofession  of  faith.  In  187.')  he  became  proprietor  of 
the  Prcstiijtiridn. 

Dr.  llutchniore  is  at  present  pastor  of  the  Colle- 
giate Church,  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Eighteenth 
street,  where  his  labors  continue  to  be  greatly  bles.scd. 
He  occupies  a  high  rank  as  a  preacher.  Posse.s.sed  of 
an  Intellect  at  once  vigorous  and  logically  disciplined, 
an  earnest  sjjirit,  and  a  strong  emotional  nature,  he 
presents  the  truth  with  great  force  and  fervor.  As  a 
presbyter,  he  is  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  As 
a  writer,  he  is  clear  and  cogent.  His  fine  social  (juali- 
ties  are  appreciated  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
him. 
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Neil,  John  Witherspoon,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  February  25th,  1837.  His  parents 
were  the  Rev.  William  and  Eliza  (Bogart)  Neil.  He 
graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va.,  in  1857, 
and  studied  law  for  a  year  in  Louisville,  Ky.  In 
1858  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1861. 

In  1800  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Louis- 
ville; and  in  1801  the  Presbytery  of  Central  Missis- 
sippi ordained  and  installed  him  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Richmond,  La.,  a  village  a  few  miles  west  of  Vicks- 
burg.  In  1804-5  he  labored  very  successfully  in  the 
Jackson  Street  Church,  Mobile,  Ala.  After  this  he 
supplied,  for  a  short  time,  the  church  in  Columbus, 
Ga.  In  1806  the  Presbytery  of  Nashville  installed 
him  pastor  of  the  church  at  Murfreesboro',  Tenn., 
where,  for  over  four  years,  he  worked  very  success- 
fully, gathering  a  large  congregation,  and  rebuilding 
the  house  of  worship. 

In  1871  he  was  appointed  by  his  Presbytery  to  the 
evangelistic  work.  In  1872  the  Committee  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  sent  him 
to  San  Antouio,  Te.xas,  where  he  still  is.  In  that 
city,  he  found  a  few  Presbyterians,  and  an  nnfiuished 
church,  and  a  very  small  congregation.  He  has  now 
a  strong,  active,  self-supporting  church,  worshiping 
in  a  beautiful  and  spacious  building,  which  is  filled 
to  it,s  utmost  capacity.  He  h;\8  had  to  contend  against 
the  forces  of  Romanism  and  German  infidelity.  By 
his  prudence,  firmness  and  faithfulness,  he  is  the 
head  of  Protestantism  in  the  city.  Dr.  Neil  is,  above 
all  else,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  His  preaching  is 
attractive,  from  its  deep  thoughtful ness,  clear,  simple 
sfcvtemeut  and  intense  earnestness.     His  manner  is 


pleasant.  He  is  a  .sympathetic  and  diligent  pastor, 
and  lias  uubnunded  energy  and  capacity  for  work. 

Neshaminy  (Warwick)  Church,  Hartsmlle, 
Penna.  The  preci.se  date  of  the  organization  of  this 
church  cannot  be  ascertained.  Tradition  puts  it  in 
the  year  1710,  but  it  was  probably  a  few  years  later. 
Although  over  a  century  and  a  half  old,  it  has  had 
but  seven  pastors,  namely: — 

Set'.  Williaiii  TennenI,  Si:,  from  1726  to  1742 — si.x- 
teen  }'ears;  a  man  of  comprehensive  \-iews,  indomit- 
able energy  and  fervent  piety.  He  could  speak  and 
write  the  Latin  language  with  entire  ease.  In  17.30 
he  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  "great  awakening" 
of  17:50-40,  and,  with  his  talented  sons,  zealously 
wrought  with  Whitefield  in  his  revival  work.  In 
founding  "  Log  College,"  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  he  did  a  great  work  for  his  own 
aud  succeeding  generations.  Among  its  distinguished 
alumni  were  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  the  Rev.  John 
Blair,  afterward  Professor  of  Theology  and  Vice 
President  of  Princeton  College;  Rev.  Samuel  Fiuley, 
D.D.,  for  five  years  President  of  Princeton  College;  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Robinson  and  Rev.  John  Rowland,  both  of 
whom  were  eminently  successful  in  their  ministry. 

Eei'.  Charles  Bcultij,  from  Deccmljer  1st,  1743,  to 
August  13th,  1772 — nearly  twenty-nine  years;  a 
graduate  of  Log  College;  an  earnest  and  effective 
preacher,  and  for  nine  j'ears  a  Trustee  of  Princeton 
College.  He  died  while  yet  pastor,  in  the  West 
Indies,  whither  he  had  gone  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
college. 

Rev.  Nalliiiiinr!  Iru'ln,  from  November  3d,  1774,  to 
March  3d,  ispj — nearly  thirty-eight  j'ears;  a  man  of 
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"profound  understanding,"  and  an  able  expounder 
of  the  Divine  Word,  and  also  an  ardent  jjatriot.  He 
was  Clerk  of  the  Ryuod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia for  three  years;  Jloderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  ISOI,  and  its  Permanent  Clerk  for  several 
years  afterward. 

Hct:  Roherl  B.  Bilrillc,  from  October  20th,  lftl3,  to 
November  1st,  IHliS — twenty-five  years;  a  most  ex- 
cellent preacher  and  eminently  successful  pastor. 
Two  great  revivals  of  religion  occurred  during  his 
pastorate.  He  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
died  June  28th,  1S45. 

Her.  James  P.  Wilson,  .Jr.,  from  February  26th,  1839, 
to  June  .30th,  1847 — eight  years  and  four  mouths. 
Two  extensive  revivals  of  religion  occurred  during 
his  pastorate,  and  many  were  added  to  the  church. 
He  resigned  to  accept  the  Presidencj'  of  Delaware 
College,  Newark,  Del. ;  and  while  occupying  that 
position  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rer.  Douglas  K.  Turner,  from  April  18th,  1818,  to 
April  20th,  1873 — ^twenty-five  years.  Several  season.s 
of  special  religious  interest  were  enjoyed,  and  pro- 
gress made  in  the  temporal  atfairs  of  the  church. 
He  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Rer.  WiUiam  E.  .Tones,  n.  D.,  installed  October  23d, 
1873,  and  still  the  pastor.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Centre  College,  Ken- 
tucky, June  14th,  1876;  and  is  a  member' of  the 
Presbj-terian  Board  of  Publication.  He  is  a  sound, 
instructive,  Scriptural  preacher,  and  a  faithful 
pastor. 

Ne-w  Windsor  College,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  pictirresque 
sections  of  ilaryland,  was  chartered  in  1843,  by  the 
Presbyterians.  In  18.52  it  was  reorganized  by  Andrew 
.T.  Baker  and  others,  and  though  still  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  not  a  sectarian 
Institution,  the  pupils  being  allowed  to  worship  in 
accordance  with  their  religious  convictions.  The 
Institution  has  preparatory  and  collegiate  dep,irt- 
ments,  to  which  both  sexes  are  admitted,  with  such 
restrictions  only  as  the  nature  of  the  case  demands. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Carter  was  the  first  President.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Andrew  J.  Baker,  who  presided  iintil 
1877,  when  Rev.  A.  M.  Jelly,  D.n.,  the  present 
excellent  Principal,  took  charge.  The  College  is 
essentially  two  separate  Institutions,  with  two  boards 
of  instructors,  located  on  the  same  ground  and  under 
the  same  general  management,  iind  thus  parents  are 
enabled  to  educate  both  their  sons  and  daughters 
without  separating  them.  Under  the  admiuistr<ation 
of  Dr.  Jelly,  with  the  aid  of  his  competent  Faculty, 
it  is  blessed  with  prosperity,  and  is  exerting  a  salu- 
tary influence.     (See  p.  1 1 92. ) 

Noble,  Jonathan  H.,  D.  D.,  oldest  son  of  Hon. 
Oliailiah  and  Luis  (Harris)  Noble,  was  born  in  Tin- 
mouth,  \i.,  Octol)er  8th,  1804.  CJraduated  at  Wil- 
liams College  in  1826;  studied  nearly  three  years  in  ; 


Princeton  Seminary;  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York,  April  23d,  1829,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  same  body,  Ai)ril,  1830.  Was  the  first  min- 
ister of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Carbondale,  Pa., 
from  September  18th,  1829,  to  September  18th,  1832; 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  North  Gran- 
ville, N.  Y.,  from  September,  1832,  to  January,  1837; 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbj'teriau  Church,  Schaghticoke, 
N.  Y.,  from  JIarch,  1837,  to  February,  1868;  supplied 
the  Third  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  from  1868  to  1871; 
the  Church  at  Pittstown,  from  1871  to  1873,  and  the 
Church  at  Johnsonville,  from  1871  to  1877,  preach- 
ing continuouslj'  for  the  forty-eight  years,  losing  but 
six  Sabbaths  from  illness  during  the  whole  time. 
Dr.  Noble  was  distinguished  for  his  unpretending 
but  instructive  preaching,  and  his  gentle  and  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  people  of  his  charge.  Always 
present  in  the  meetings  of  his  Presbytery,  and 
remembering  everj'thing  presbyterial  which  had 
ever  come  under  his  notice,  he  was  authority  with 
his  brethren,  and  their  delight. 

Nourse,  Rev.  James,  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  30th,  1805.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College,  Pa.,  in  1823.  He  was  statt-d  supply  at  Ger- 
man town.  Pa.,  1.S28-30;  ordained  an  evangeli.st  by 
the  Presbytery  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Jlay  19th, 
1829;  pastor  at  East  Kishacoquillas,  Pa.,  1831-34; 
pastor  at  Perryville  (Milroy),  1834-49,  and  teacher 
at  AVashington,  D.  C,  1850-.'>4.  He  died  of  cholera, 
while  seeking  a  new  charge  in  the  ministry,  at 
Salem,  Iowa,  July  6th,  18.54.  Mr.  Nourse  was 
editor  of  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Par.agraph  Bible  " 
in  this  country.  He  was  a  good  scholar  and  an  able 
prcaclu'r. 

Nourse,  Rev.  Joseph  Everett,  was  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  17th,  1819.  He  attended 
the  Cl.i-ssieal  Academy  of  the  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase;  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  1837;  taught  a  classical 
Academy  in  Washington,  D.  C,  1840-49;  and  was 
1  icensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  May,  1849.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ethics 
and  English  Studies  and  Acting  Chaplain  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  August,  18.50. 
He  was  on  duty  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  at 
AVashington,  186,5-79,  and  on  special  duty  at  the 
Navy  Department,  1879-1881,  at  which  time  he  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  by  law.  Mr.  Nourse  was 
stated  supply  to  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Prince 
William  and  Fairfax,  of  Virginia,  1867-1875;  abroad 
on  public  duty,  1375;  stated  supply  to  the  Fifteenth 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  W^a-shingtou,  1876;  and 
to  the  churches  of  Falls  aiul  Ballston,  Va.,  1879.  He 
is  still  occupied  in  preaching  ifb  missionary  stations 
in  and  near  AVashington,  almost  continuouslj',  when 
not  serving  as  stated  supply.  Prof.  Nourse  is  a 
gentleman  of  scholarly  attainments,  an  instructive 
])reacher  and  a  good  writer.  He  published,  in  1867, 
"The  Maritime  Canal  of  Suez;  "  in  1874,  "Memoir 
of  Founding  of  the  U.  S.   Naval  Observatory;"  in 
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1875,  in  Harper's  ifagazine,  "Observatories  in  the 
United  States;  "  in  1M79,  "The  Second  Arctic  Expe- 
dition of  C.  F.  Hall,"  ordered  by  the  U.  S.  Senate; 
and  in  1*^83,  "  An  Exploration  in  the  Ice  Zones." 

Nutman,  Rev.  John,  was  a  native  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  was  licensed  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  Hanover,  New  Jersey,   in 


17.30.  Dr.  Alden  calls  the  congregation  Whippany  : 
it  included  at  first  West  Hanover  and  South  Hanover. 
He  resigned  the  charge  in  174.5,  and  engaged  in 
teaching  in  Newark.  He  died,  September  1st,  1751. 
His  daughter  was  the  first  wife  of  Jonathan  Sergeant. 
and  the  mother  of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing, 
of  Philadelphia. 
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Ogden,  Joseph  M.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  September  21st,  1804;  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  and  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary; ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbj^ery  of 
Elizabeth,  September  11th,  1827;  a  home  missionary 
in  Pennsylvania  for  a  time,  and  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Chatham,  N.  J.,  from  1828  to  1873.  Dr.  Ogden 
died  at  his  home  in  Chatham,  February  13th,  1884, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  widely 
known  and  highly  esteemed. 

Omelvena,  Rev.  James,  is  the  youngest  child 
of  James  and  Jane  (Gibson)  Omelvena,  and  was  born 
in  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  December  28th  1851. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1868,  and  in  the  follow- 


ing year  he  began  his  studies  lor  the  ministry.  One 
year  was  .spent  in  preparatory  studies  in  the  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111.  His  collegiate 
education  was  received  at  Blackburn  University, 
Carlinville,  111.,  and  theological  course  taken  at  Lane 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  O. ,  graduating  from  latter 
Institution  in  1876.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1875  hy  the  Presbyter}'  of  Alton,  and  in  1877  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Vincenues.  After 
graduating  he  preached  to  the  Pre-sbjiierian  Church 
in  Spencer,  Ind.,  until  February,  1878,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Pre.sbyterian  Church  in  Dayton, 
Ind.,  where  he  still  continues,  faithful  and  successful 
in  his  labors. 


Palmer,  "Wales  Lev/is,  son  of  William  A.  and 
Olive  Palmer,  was  born  in  Machias  Port,  Me.,  May 
8th,  1834.  Was  married  to  Ruth  Morgan,  October 
31st,  1861;  came  to  California  in  1852  and  joined 
Howard  Church  in  1858.  He  has  been  an  elder  in 
that  church  since  1866  and  Clerk  of  the  Session  since 
1877.  He  was  a  member  of  the  BcRird  of  Education 
of  San  Francisco  for  several  terms  and  President  in 
1861.  Mr.  Palmer  has  had  so  many  years  of 
active  official  life  in  the  Church,  and  under  circum- 
stances so  varied  and  trying,  as  to  be  sufficient  to 
fully  bring  out  what  is  in  the  man.  He  has  proved 
himself  faithful  in  trying  times,  liberal  in  needy 
times,  hojieful  in  desponding  times  and  charitable 
aUvays;  able,  under  the  impulsive  panics  that  car- 
ried others  away,  to  stand  to  his  duty  when  he  stood 
almost  alone.  Catholic  of  spirit,  loving  all  who  bear 
the  name  of  Christ,  yet  exacting  with  himself  in  loyalty 
to  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism.  Conservative  in 
making  changes,  earnest  in  completing  those  once 
made. 

Parker,  Rev.  Alexander,  a  child  of  James  and 
Martha  (Blair)  Parker,  was  born  at  Georgetown, 
Ohio,  July  17th  1M29.     A  partial   course  at  Marietta 


College  was  interrupted  by  the  failure  of  his  health, 
but  subsequently,  undertaking  the  study  of  theology, 
he  graduated  from  Lane  Seminary  in  1857.  Receiving 
licensure  from  Cincinnati  Presbytery,  May,  1856,  and 
ordained,  April,  1858,  he  served  the  churches  at 
Allensville  and  Jacksonville,  Indiana,  from  18.57  to 
18.59.  Settled  afterward  at  North  Madison,  Indiana 
(18.59-1866),  Connerville,  Indiana  (1866-1870),  Co- 
lumbus, Indiana  (1870-1883);  he  removed  from  the 
last-named  residence  to  Orange,  California. 

Mr.  Parker's  physical  characteristics  strongly  sug- 
gest the  features  of  his  character.  More  than  si.x  feet 
in  height,  his  frame  is  solidly  and  compactly  built. 
Of  a  clear  well-balanced  .judgment,  and  excellent 
powens  of  anal3-sis,  he  has  great  patience  and  steadi- 
ness of  will.  His  friends  are  attracted  by  a  con- 
spicuous modesty  and  charity.  In  his  public  dis- 
courses there  are  uniformly  marks  of  a  symmetrical 
mind,  and  often  the  mighty  truths  of  the  Calvinistic 
system  are  urged  upon  the  attention  with  tremendous 
force.  Upon  Mr.  Parker's  removal  to  California,  the 
action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis  was  a  proof 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  among  his 
brethren. 
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Parry,  Rev.  Thomas,  the  fifth  son  of  John  and 
rhoebe  Parry,  was  born  near  Dembigh,  North  Wales, 
October  10th,  1844.  His  parents  emigrated  to  Wis- 
consin while  he  was  still  but  a  boy.  lu  1870  he 
graduated  from  Princeton  College,  and  in  1873  from 
Princeton  Seminary.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  New  Brunswiclc  Presbytery,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  .same  year  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Cimstantine,  Mich. ,  where  he  labored 
successfully  until  May,  1877,  when  ho  went  to  Ottawa, 
111.,  and  for  a  time  supplied  the  pulpit  there.  In 
February,  1878,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  labored, 
witli  good  success,  until  May,  1880,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Ceutral  Presbyterian  Church  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  He  remained  pastor  of  this  church 
uuti!  January,  1884,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
.Jefferson  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Although  laboring  under  great  disadvantages  in 
early  life,  of  which  the  youth  now  can  have  no  appre- 
ciation, Mr.  Parry  has  not  only  mastered  an  educa- 
tion peculiar  to  his  profession,  but  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  tlie  pliilosophies,  ancient  and  modern, 
having  a  mind  peculiarly  ailapted  to  tlie  compre- 
liension  of  all  pliilosopliic  th(>\ight,  and  he  is  able  to 
make  efficient  use  of  this  knowledge  in  combating 
the  false  philosophies  of  the  times.  Of  broad  and 
liberal  views,  he  is  yet  thoroughly  orthodox  and 
Pre-sbyterian.  His  ministry  has  been  quite  success- 
ful; his  earnestness,  energy  and  zeal,  and  a  warm 
heart,  full  of  desire  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  make 
his  pulpit  efforts  vei'y  impressive.  He  readily  im- 
presses a  community  as  one  much  above  tlie  ordiuary. 
His  success  has  largely  been  due  to  tlie  motto  he 
has  adopted  and  lives  up  to  in  his  pulpit  labors,  i.  <:, 
' '  To  do  the  very  best  I  can  every  time. ' '  Each  re- 
moval he  has  made  has  been  to  a  broader  field  of 
usefulness. 

Parsons,  David,  D.D.,  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
David  and  Eunice  Wellfe  Parsons,  born  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  January  28th,  1749.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1772,  and  succeeded  his  father 
a.s  pastor  at  Amherst,  October  2d,  1782.  His  father, 
grandiiither  and  great-grandfather  were  clergymen 
and  graduates  of  Harvard. 

Dr.  Pai'sons  was  a  man  of  noole,  commanding 
presence,  courtly  address  and  dignified,  persuasive 
manners.  His  head  and  face  were  models  of  manly 
beauty,  and  his  smile  was  said  to  be  a  benediction. 
His  picture  represents  a  man  over  six  feet  in  height, 
of  broad,  deep  chest,  symmetrical  body  and  limbs, 
dressed  in  tlie  clerical  Continental  fashion  of  the  day. 
His  talents  and  bearing  vi'cre  of  a  high  order,  and  his 
sermons,  still  extant  in  his  own  liandwriting,  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  vigorous  original  thinker  and 
writer.  His  father  had  filled  the  pulpit  at  Amherst 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  though  almost  a  loy- 
alist during  the  Revolution,  he  had,  by  virtue  of  his 


lofty  character,  piety,  benevolence,  wide  influence 
and  personal  love  of  his  people,  retained  hismini.stry. 
Yet  his  church,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  almost 
rent  asunder  by  political  contentions. 

The  subject  of  thisskctch  succeeded  his  father  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three  years,  and  his  course  was  so  con- 
ciliatory, patriotic  and  Christian  that,  after  a  minis- 
try of  tliirty-eiglit  years,  his  retirement  was  a  source 
of  deep  regret  to  the  entire  congregation.  He  was  a 
man  of  brilliant  conversational  powers,  an  infinite 
fund  of  humor,  quick  at  repartee,  and  many  of  his 
witty  sayings  are  still  preserved  by  tradition.  His 
house  was  large  and  commodious,  and  his  hospitality 
unbounded.  It  was  the  gathering  jilaee  of  the  clergj' 
from  far  and  wide,  who  delighted  to  meet  at  the 
house  of  their  "  Bishop,"  as  they  were  wont  to  call 
him.  His  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  education,  and 
especially  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try, were  irnceasing  during  his  whole  life,  and  he 
was  in.strumental  in  founding  Amherst  Academy,  a 
school  of  no  little  note  in  its  day,  and  the  germ  of 
the  present  college.  Amherst  College  was  largely 
indebted  to  him  for  its  conception  and  the  efibrts  he 
made  for  its  establishment,  thougli  he  died  before 
the  charter  was  received  from  the  Legislature.  He 
left  behind  him  the  record  of  a  most  useful,  honor- 
able, benevolent  life;  a  preacher  of  rare  force  and 
excellence,  and  a  profound  believer  in  the  sacred 
teachings  of  the  gospel. 

Pearson,  Rev.  "William  Franklin,  youngest 
sou  of  Anthony  and  Sarah  (  Peden)  Pearson,  was  liorn 
July  9th,  1831,  in  Spartanl)urg  county.  South  Caro- 
lina. He  was  taken  under  tlie  care  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Presbyter}',  September  15tli,  18.55,  and  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  He  was  licen.sed  to  preach 
April  10th,  18.')8,  and  graduated  at  the  Seminary, 
June  10th  of  the  same  year.  His  first  pastoral  charge 
was  Little  Mountain  Church  and  Vareniies,  over 
which  he  was  installed  June  9tli,  18G0.  This  relation 
continued  ten  years.  He  was  called  to  Greenville 
Church  and  Ninety  Six,  and  served  them  jointly  for 
three  years,  and  then  to  Upper  Long  Cane  Church, 
in  connection  with  Greenville  Church,  which  has 
been  his  pastoral  charge  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  preached  the  gospel, 
faithfully  and  successfully,  in  Abbeville  county,  S.  C, 
and  lives  now  in  the  town  of  Due  West,  within  ten 
miles  of  his  first  jiastoral  charge. 

Penrose,  Hon.  Charles  Bingham,  son  of  Clem- 
ent Piddle  Penrose  and  Anna  Howard  liingbam,  was 
born  Octol)er  Ctli,  1798,  at  liis  father's  country  seat, 
near  Fraiikford,  Philadelphia.  In  1819  he  studied 
law  in  Philadelphia,  with  Samuel  Ewing,  Esq.,  and 
on  being  admitted  to  the  Bar,  in  1821,  settled  in 
Carlisle.  Here  he  at  once  took  his  place  among  the 
foremost  in  the  number  of  eminent  jurists  of  which 
that  Bar  could  then  ju.stly  boast.  Popular  manners, 
legal  erudition,  close  attention  to  business,  and  ad- 
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mirable  oratorical  powers,  soon  securi'd  hiiii  a  large 
practice. 

In  1833  Mr.  Penrose  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  was  re-elected.  In 
this  capacity  he  achieved  distinction,  even  among  the 
men  of  ability  who  at  that  time  were  chosen  to  this 
office.  In  1841  President  Harrison  appointed  him 
Solicitor  of  the  Trea-sury,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  close  of  President  Tyler's  Administration, 
di.scharging  its  duties  with  marked  ability  and  fidelity. 
Whi'H  he  resigned  his  office,  returning  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Lancaster,  -with  success.  In  1847  he  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  his  native  city,  and  soon  became 
largely  engaged  in  his  professional  pursuits.  In 
1856  he  was  elected  as  a  Reform  candidate  to  the 
State  Senate.  He  labored  most  faithfully  in  aid  of 
the  good  cause  he  had  espoused,  but  the  work 
and  exposure  were  more  than  his  constitution 
could  bear,  and  after  a  short  illness,  he  died  of 
pneumonia,  at  his  post  in  Harrisburg,  on  April  (itli, 
18.)7. 

The  character  of  Mr.  I'enrose  was  distinguished  by 
many  strong  and  prominent  points.  He  was  em- 
phatically self-reliant,  depending  on  his  own  resources 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  and  purposes. 
He  was  an  earnest  man  in  everything  he  undertook. 
To  selfishness  he  was  an  entire  stranger.  "  He  looked 
not  only  upon  his  own  things,  but  also  on  the  things 
of  others.  ■'  Benevolence  beamed  in  his  countenance, 
and  often  found  expression,  not  in  good  wishes 
merely,  but  also  in  acts  of  delicate  and  seasonable 
kindness.  His  generosity  was  api)arent  to  everybody, 
amounting  almost  t«  a  fault.  His  manner,  which 
was  highly  cultivated,  was  gentle,  courteous  and 
genial,  offensive  to  none,  attractive  to  all.  Especially 
was  he  gracioits  to  his  inferiors,  careful  of  their 
rights,  and  considerate  of  their  feelings.  Best  of 
all,  he  was  a  Christian.  He  was  a  consistent  and 
exemplary  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch, 
recognizing  it  practically  as  "  the  whole  duty  of  man 
to  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments." 

Mr.  Penrose  was  the  father  of  the  late  "William  JI. 
Penrose,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Bar  of  Carlisle; 
R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  M.I).,  a  distinguished  Professor  in 
the  Mediciil  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  the  Hon.  Clement  Biddle  Penrose,  an 
able  and  popular  Judge  of  the  Orphans'  Court  of 
Philadelphia. 

Piney  Creek  Presbyterian  Church,  Carroll 
idiiiili/,  Slid.  "April  i:Uli,  lTi>:!,  Tom's  Creek  and 
Pipe  Creek  churches  asked  leave  to  apply  to  the  Pres- 
byteiy  of  New  Brunswick  for  a  yovmg  man  to  supply 
them."  The  answer  to  this  re(iucst  is  not  recorded, 
but  the  Rev.  Samuel  Thompson  was  appointed  to 
preach  at  Tom's  Creek,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Mc- 
Mardil  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to 
preach  at  Pine  Creek,  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  April. 
At  this  point  in  the  history  the  name  of  Pipe  Creek 


disappears  from  the  record,  and  that  of  Pine,  then 
Piney  Creek,  is  substituted,  .showing  that  the  congre- 
gation now  adopted  a  new  name,  if  it  did  not  also 
change  its  place  of  wor.ship. 

The  Church  wa.s  supplied  during  tlie  next  Autumn 
and  Winter  by  William  Edraeston  and  John  Siemens, 
licentiates  of  the  Donegal  Presbytery,  by  AVilliam 
Magaw,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
and  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith.  During  the  next  five 
years  Tom's  Creek  and  Piney  Creek  had  occasional 
supplies,  appointed  chiefly  at  the  stated  meetings  of 
the  Presbj'tery  in  April  and  October.  Andrew  Bay, 
John  Slemons,  John  Craighead,  Hezekiah  James 
Baleh,  Samuel  Thompson  and  Robert  Cooi^cr,  were 
among  their  preachers.  Sir.  Slemons  was  unani- 
mously called  to  Lower  Marsh  Creek  on  the  third 
Saturday  of  November,  1764,  and  on  the  23d  of  May 
was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Carlisle.  He  frequently  supplied  Tom's  Creek  and 
Piney  Creek,  both  before  and  after  his  settlement  at 
Marsh  Creek.  Piney  Creek  had,  meanwhile,  asked 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rhea, 
"in  particular,"  as  a  supply.  A  call  to  Mr. 
Rhea  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  chuich  was 
presented  to  him  in  April,  1771.  The  commissioners 
from  Piney  Creeic,  to  prosecute  the  call  before  Pres- 
bytery, were  Patrick  Watson  and  Matthew  Gait. 
They  stated  that  subscriptions  amounting  to  £110  or 
£112  had  been  secured  for  Mr.  Rhea's  support,  that 
if  he  became  pastor  they  proposed  to  maintain  his 
family  for  the  first  year,  in  addition  to  the  salary, 
and  that  this  agreement  had  been  entered  on  record 
in  their  "  Book  of  Congregational  Affairs."  An  exist- 
ing difflcirlty  between  Tom's  Creek  and  Piney  Creek 
delayed  the  placing  the  call  in  Mr.  Rhea's  hands. 
This  difficulty  grew  out  of  two  subjects  of  dispute. 
The  first  was,  that  Piney  Creek  desired  a  separation 
from  Tom's  Creek  and  the  settlement  of  a  pastor  of 
their  own,  whereas  Tom's  Creek  favored  the  continu- 
ance of  the  former  union,  and  a  joint  settlement  of 
a  pastor.  The  second  subject  of  controversy  was  that 
of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  congregations. 
These  questions  of  distraction  were  acted  upon  by  a 
committee  of  Presltytery,  in  the  judgment  and  deter- 
mination o?  which  both  congregations  acquiesced. 
The  way  being  now  clear  for  presenting  the  call 
to  Mr.  Rhea,  It  Wiis  placed  in  his  hands,  and  ac- 
cepted. The  record  omits  the  arrangements  for  his 
installation,  but  this  doubtless  soon  followed,  as 
from  this  time  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
pastorate. 

At  what  precise  time  the  first  lionse  of  worship 
was  erected  at  Piney  Creek  is  unknown.  It  was, 
however,  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Rhea,  as  is 
shown  by  the  deed  conveying  the  lot  of  ground  and 
the  house  built  upon  it  to  the  trustees.  The  original 
Piney  Creek  Church,  erected  prior  to  Mr.  Rhea's 
settlement  in  1771,  was  a  very  plain  log  structure. 
Its  pews  were — 
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"  Straight-backoil  and  tall, 
Ite  pulpit  finbiet-foruiml. 
Half  way  up  the  wall, 
The  sounding-board  above." 

It  was  removed  about  the  year  lfil8,  when  the 
present  brick  cliurch  was  l)uilt  upon  the  same  site 
and  much  after  the  same  lasliion.  It  was  remodeled 
and  modernized  in  1869,  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr. 
Patterson.  The  number  of  pews  in  the  second 
church  before  the  last  improvements  were  made  were 
fifty-eight.  The  deed  of  tlie  old  church  is  dated 
February  15th,  1771,  and  was  given  for  a  considera- 
tion of  five  shillings,  by  Aliraham  Heyter,  of  Fred- 
erick county,  province  of  Maryland,  to  Patrick 
Watson,  James  Gait,  and  John  McCorkle,  of  the 
same  county  and  province,  and  James  Barr  and 
James  Hunter,  of  York  county,  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  trust  for  a  church  and  burying  ground. 
Mr.  Rhea  tendered  his  resignation  as  pastor  of  the 
Piney  Creek  Church  in  April,  1776,  and,  after  due 
deliberation,  Presbytery  dissolved  the  pastoral  rela- 
tion. 

The  Rev.  James  Martin,  a  member  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania.,  accepted  a  call  to  Piney 
Creek  Church,  and  was  installed  November  9th, 
1780.  The  support  promi-sed  was  "four  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  per  year,  or  the  current  price 
thereof  in  money,  and  as  much  more  as  the  circum- 
.stances  of  the  congregation  would  admit."  Mr.  Mar- 
tin continued  pa.stor  of  the  church  until  1789.  Tra- 
dition speaks  of  him  as  an  able  and  j)opular  preacher. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  earnest  and  animated 
speaker.  Like  all  the  preachers  of  that  day,  and  those 
especially  of  the  denomination  from  which  he  origin- 
ally came,  his  sermons  were  long,  perhaps  seldom  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  considerably 
longer.  On  a  warm  Summer  day  it  was  not  unusual 
fur  him  to  take  off  his  coat  and  preach  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  In  the  j)uli>it  he  was  very  forgetful  of  him- 
self and  his  personal  appearance,  so  intensely  was  he 
taken  up  in  his  subject.  He  would  first  take  off  his 
coat,  then  begin  to  loosen  bis  cravat,  and  conclude 
by  taking  off  his  wig,  holding  it  in  his  hand  and 
shaking  it  in  the  face  of  the  congregation;  and  some- 
times, during  the  course  of  his  sermon,  his  wig  would 
become  awry,  the  back  jmrt  turned  to  the  front,  and 
he  utterly  unconscious  of  the  metamorphosis. 

The  pulpit  of  tire  Piney  Creek  Church  remained 
vacant  for  several  years  after  Mr.  Martin's  resigna- 
tion, and  depended  upon  Presbytery  for  preaching 
and  the  atlministration  of  the  Sacraments.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1801 ,  the  Piney  Creek  Church  extended  a  call  to 
Mr.  Davidson,  offering  him  X87,  10s.  for  one  half  of 
his  ministerial  and  pastoral  services.  A  commissioner 
informed  the  Presbytery  that  Tom's  Creek  liatl  been 
consulted,  and  had  agreed  that  Mr.  Davidson's 
services  .should  be  divided  between  the  two  congre- 
gations. The  call  was  accordingly  presented  to  Mr. 
Davidson,  and  upon  his  acceptance  of  it,  the  arrange- 


ment was  consummated.  Tom's  Creek  and  Piney 
Creek  were  now,  for  the  first  time  in  a  period  of  forty 
years,  united  under  the  same  pastor.  The  union  then 
established  has,  however,  been  continued,  with  entire 
harmony,  through  successive  pastorates,  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Mr.  Davidson's  labors 
were  continued  in  the  two  congregations  until  the 
Autumn  of  1809.  Of  the  internal  and  spiritual 
condition  of  Piney  Creek  Church  during  Mr.  David- 
son's pastorate  little  is  known.  In  1806  the  total 
membership  was  124;  in  1807,  113;  in  1808,  108.  In 
1805  the  addition.s  to  the  church  were  10;  in  1807,  8; 
in  1808,  7;  in  1809,  9.  The  baptisms  in  1806  were 
14;  in  1807,  8;  in  1808,  24;  in  1809,  10;  in  1810,  14. 

The  pastors  of  the  Piney  Creek  Church  have  been: 
1763-70,  vacant,  with  occasional  supplies;  1771-76, 
Rev.  Joseph  Rhea;  1776-80,  vacant,  with  occasional 
supplies;  1780-89,  Rev.  James  Martin;  1789-1800, 
vacant,  with  occasional  supplies;  1801-10,  Rev. 
Patrick  Davidson;  1811-13,  vacant,  with  occasional 
supplies;  1814-66,  Rev.  Robert  S.  Grier;  1866-73, 
Rev.  Isaac  M.  Patterson;  1873,  Rev.  William  Sim- 
onton. 

Planting  of  Presbyterianism  in  Kentucky 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

The  Synod  of  Kentucky,  at  its  meeting  in  Ilarrodsburg,  October 
12tb,  1883,  celebrated,  with  a  very  interestinj^  programme  of  services, 
the  *' Centennial  of  Presbyterianism  in  Kentucky."  Appropriate 
and  able  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  .1.  N.  Saunders,  Rev. 
.1.  L.  McKee,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  P.  Humphrey,  u.  n.,  Rev.  L,  G.  Barbour, 
n.D.,  Rev.  T.  D.  Witherspoon,  D.D.  On  Sunday  evening,  at  the  close 
of  the  Synod's  Sessions,  Rev.  Moees  D.  Hoge,  d.d.,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  delivered,  by  invitation,  a  historical  discourse.  Dr.  Iloge  look 
for  his  text  "  Ttte  people  which  flat  in  darkitemt  taw  great  ligfii,  ami 
to  them  ttyhich  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  fprting  up  " 
(Matt,  iv,  IG),  which  was  the  text  of  the  first  sermon  preached  by  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Kentucky.  From  Dr.  Hoge's  admirable 
discourse  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

' ' '  The  first  explorers  of  Kentucky, '  says  Davidson, 
'  spread  everywhere,  on  their  return,  the  most 
glowing  accounts  of  what  they  had  .seen — luxurious- 
ness  of  the  soil,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
undulating  face  of  the  country,  the  vast  fields  of 
native  clover,  the  magnificent  groves  of  sugar  tree 
and  walnut,  the  deeply-channeled  rivers  sweeping 
between  preciiiitous  cliffs,  the  verdure  of  the  vegeta- 
tion,' all  combining  to  make  it  the  imperial  park  of 
nature,  the  temple  of  the  world.  Allured  by  these 
glowing  descriptions,  emigrants  flocked  to  it  from 
everj'  quarter,  but  principally  from  Virginia. 

"When  the  year  1783  opened  with  the  prospect  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  emigrants  poured  into  Ken- 
tucky by  the  thousand;  but  now  history  must  make  a 
pause,  for  a  new  era  is  about  to  be  inaugurated. 
Most  eminent  among  all  those  who  flocked  to  this 
Western  garden  of  the  Hesperides  was  the  Rev.  David 
Rice,  then  pastor  of  the  Church  at  the  Peaks  of  Otter, 
in  Bedford  county,  Va.,  whose  summits  command 
one  of  the  noblest  prospects  in  the  world,  emblematic 
of  the  influence  to  be  exercised,  and  the  far-reaching, 
widely-extended    results  which  were  to  follow  the 
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arrival  of  this  eminent  servant  of  Christ.  His  appear- 
ance was  hailed  witli  joy  by  tlie  Presbyterian  settlers, 
to  many  of  whom  he  \vas  known  personally,  and  to 
all  by  reputation.  The  advent  of  this  eminent  man 
marks  au  era  ever  to  be  remembered  in  the  history 
of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky. 

"  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  was  a  man  of 
transcendent  talents  and  acquirements,  for  in  both 
of  these  characteristics  he  has  been  surpassed  by 
members  of  the  Synod,  some  of  whom  have  gone  to 
their  rest  (I  pause  for  an  instant,  reverently  and 
lovingly,  to  lay  an  immortelle  on  the  tomb  of  Stuart 
Robinson),  and  others  of  whom  yet  survive  to  adorn 
the  spheres  in  which  they  move.  But,  as  in  the  un- 
explored field,  the  first  furrow  which  cuts  the  sod 
and  turns  up  a  new  line  of  color  across  the  surface  is 
more  conspicuous  than  all  the  parallel  ridges  of  an 
evenly-plowed  field,  so  it  was  with  David  Rice — if 
not  the  most  gifted,  he  was  the  first.  He  was  the 
Columbus  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Kentucky. 
It  is  just  one  hundred  years  since  he  preached  in 
Harrodsburg  a  sermon  on  the  text  which,  in  honor 
of  bis  memory,  I  have  chosen  as  the  text  of  my  dis- 
course, representing,  as  I  do,  the  State  from  which  he 
came. 

"If  anything  more  than  another  can  illustrate 
the  change  which  time  has  wrought,  it  is  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  of  our  States  and  of  the  Synods 
and  Presbyt<'ries  of  our  Church.  We  can  now  hardly 
realize  the  fact  that  Kentucky  was  once  only  the 
continuation  of  a  county  in  Virginia,  and  that  it  was 
not  entitled  even  to  be  called  '  the  county  of  Ken- 
tucky' until  1776;  that  it  was  not  even  a 'district' 
until  1780,  and  that  fronr  this  subordinate  position 
it  sprang  into  a  sovereign  State  and  meml)er  of  the 
Union  in  1792.  We  have  another  illustration  of  the 
astonishing  growth  of  our  country  and  Church,  when 
we  remember  that  in  1789  the  Synod  of  Virginia  was 
composed  of  four  Presbyteries:  First,  the  Presbytery 
of  Redstone,  which  covered  the  settlements  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania;  second,  the  Presbytery  of  Han- 
over, which  embraced  all  of  Eastern  Virginia;  third, 
Lexington,  covering  the  valley  and  what  is  now- 
known  as  West  Virginia;  and  fourth,  the  Presbytery 
of  Transylvania,  which  included  the  District  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  settlements  on  Cumberland  river, 
extending  into  what  is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

"It  was  into  this  vast  ecclesiiustical  domain  that 
Father  Rice,  in  the  providence  of  God,  came,  bearing 
the  lamp  of  life,  and  near  the  spot  where  we  now 
wor.ship  the  first  congregation  gatliered,  to  catch  the 
early  light  which  for  a  hundred  years  has  been  bright- 
ening and  broadening,  until  now  it  fills  not  only  the 
territory  occupied  by  your  noble  Synod,  but  illumines 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

"It  is  not  my  province  to-day  to  give  you  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  this  pioneer  of  Presbyterianism, 
or  of  any  of  the  little  band  who  accompanied  and 
succeeded  liiin;  but  even  at  this  distant  period  we 


cannot  contemplate  the  work  accomplished  by  these 
servants  of  Christ  w-ithout  a  new  thrill  of  admiration 
at  the  zeal,  fortitude  and  jjerseverance  with  which 
they  fulfilled  the  great  mission  entrusted  to  them. 
When  we  say  they  labored,  and  we  are  entered  into  tlieir 
labors,  we  mean  much  more  than  that  their  labors 
were  the  illustration  of  mere  activity ;  they  were  also 
the  illustration  of  the  privations,  the  self-denials  and 
sufierings  they  endured.  They  illustrated  what  has 
been  true  in  all  lands  and  in  all  times,  of  those  who 
have  done  the  pioneer  work  of  the  world — what  has 
been  true  of  all  reformers  and  ijliilanthropists  and 
champions  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

"  It  has  ever  been  the  lot  of  such  men  so  to  toil 
while  others  rested;  to  watch  while  others  slept: 
and  often  to  bear  the  ridicule  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tion and  the  persecution  of  those  whom  they  sought 
to  save  and  bless. 

"  '  Count  me  o'er  earth's  chosen  horoeB; 
They  were  souls  that  stooil  alone, 
While  the  men  tliey  agoni/.eil  for 
Hurled  the  coutuiaelious  stone.' 

"Such  h;us  lieen  the  cost  of  inheritance  bequeathed 
to  us  by  those  who  have  maintaine<l  the  empire  of 
principle  in  the  world  in  all  generations. 

"And  now,  having  completed  our  review  of  the 
influences  which  shaped  the  men  who.se  noble  ofiice 
it  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  institutions  which 
we  most  love  and  cherish,  since  we  know  what  fire 
it  was  which  fused  the  metal,  and  what  forces  they 
were  which  formed  the  nuiuldsinto  wliich  that  metal 
was  cast,  we  can  more  easily  account  for  much  that 
is  characteristic  in  the  spirit,  and  we  can  better 
appreciate  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Church 
which  claims  our  allegiance  and  heartfelt  homage. 

"In  this  discussion  I  distinctly  disavow  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  to  create  the  impression  that  Pres- 
byterians claim  any  monopoly  of  the  honor  which 
belongs  equally  to  all  patriots  aiut  Christians  of  other 
churches  who  labored  with  them  to  secure  the  sacred 
right  of  conscience,  and  the  civil  liberty  we  enjoy. 

"There  are  men  of  other  lineage  and  of  other 
faiths  than  ours,  whose  names  are  ilUi.strious  in  the 
annals  of  the  country,  and  dear  to  our  hearts  because 
of  their  splendid  services  in  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  State.  Did  time  permit,  and 
if  this  occasion  rendered  it  appropriate,  I  would  pay 
deserved  tributes,  and  make  !;pecial  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  efficient  aid  rendered  by  those  who 
co-operated  with  our  fatliers  in  their  conflict  for  the 
right  and  true.  So  when  I  refer  to  what  I  consider 
some  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our  own 
Church,  which  give  it  a  claim  upon  our  love  and 
labor,  it  is  not  to  disparage  others.  Nothing  is  more 
foreign  to  my  disposition  and  purpose  than  to  draw 
invidious  comparisons,  or  to  make  comments  of  any 
kind  on  the  faith  and  forms  of  other  churches.  I 
desire  only  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  we 
regard  our  own  as  worfhvof  the  warmest  devotion 
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of  its  sons.  And  the  liglit  of  history  lias  boon  in- 
voked, that  in  that  light  we  might  more  oloarly  trace 
the  development  of  its  life  through  ages  of  confliot 
and  persecution,  and  that  w(^  might  the  better  appre- 
ciate some  of  the  characteristics  which  commend  it 
to  our  reiison  and  endear  it  to  our  hearts. 

"1.  We  honor  it  for  the  strict  conformity  of  its 
outward  organization  to  what  we  understand  to 
bo  the  primitive  model  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles; 
the  parity  of  its  ministry;  its  represeutati\e  form  of 
government;  the  minister  to  labor  in  word  and  doc- 
trine; the  ruling  elder  to  co-operate  with  him  in  all 
that  pertains  to  its  spiritual  control;  the  deacons  to 
have  oversight  of  its  temporal  interests ;  each  freelj' 
working  in  liis  own  appropriate  sphere,  all  acting  in 
unison,  with  reference  to  a  common  end;  all  assimi- 
lated by  a  common  standard  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, and  compacted  into  a  unity  secured  by  a  system 
of  representative  Assemblies. 

"  2.  We  honor  it  because  of  the  s]>irituality  of  its 
services,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  forms  of  worship 
and  mode  of  administering  the  Divine  ordinances. 

"3.  We  honor  it  because  of  its  boldness  and 
fidelity  in  proclaiming  and  defending  all  the  doc- 
trines of  God's  Word — even  those  which  have  always 
been  most  uncongenial  to  the  natural  heart — iloctrines 
which  some  suppress,  which  others  qualify,  and 
which  others  repudiate. 

"  4.  We  honor  it  because,  in  sharp  contra.st  with 
those  systems  of  faith  which  enchain  and  enfeeble 
the  understanding  by  sujipressing  free  iucjuiry  and 
committing  both  thought  and  conscience  to  the  keep- 
ing of  spiritual  guardians,  the  tendency  of  the  Pres- 
byterian .system  has  been  to  encourage  investigation, 
to  vindicate  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  to 
.stimulate  and  develop  the  intelligence  of  the  people — 
the  demonstration  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
splendid  literature  it  has  created ;  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  its  writers  to  mental,  moral  and  physical 
science,  and  above  all,  to  theology,  the  iiueen  of  all 
the  sciences;  so  that,  wherever  our  church  has  been 
planted,  its  fruits  have  been  seen  in  the  school,  the 
academy,  the  college,  and  the  university,  the  free 
press,  the  free  Bible,  the  free  pulpit  and  the  free 
people. 

"5.  We  honor  it  because  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  quickened  by  Calvinistic  training,  has  given 
rise  to  the  demand  for  a  thoroughly-educated  minis- 
try, and  though  not  numerically  the  strongest  of  the 
denominations  in  the  land,  it  contains  the  largest 
number  of  theological  seminaries,  as  well  as  the  mo.st 
thorough  and  comprehensive  in  the  course  of  study 
required. 

"6.  We  honor  it  because  the  moral  influence  of 
our  church  in  any  community  where  it  has  been 
planted  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers.  Its 
aspect  toward  fashionable  amusements  and  pojjular 
vices  may  be  provokingly  stern  and  forbidding,  but 
there   is   a   force,  in    its   rebuke   which    is   felt   and 


acknowledged.  Its  spirit  is  always  conservative;  its 
influence  ever  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  and  its 
example  one  of  reverence  for  lawful  authority. 
Wherever  it  entrenclu'S  itself  in  anycommunity,  it  is 
a  barrier  against  anarchy  and  misrule,  stiinding 
equally  ready  to  oppose  violence,  whether  of  the 
magistrate  or  the  mob. 

"7.  We  honor  it  because  of  its  generous  and  kindly 
bearing  toward  all  other  evangelical  churches.  It 
does  not  deny  the  validity  of  their  ordination  or  sac- 
raments, even  when  it  believes  them  to  be  irregular. 
It  can  unite  cordially  with  other  Christians  in  the 
promotion  of  genuine  revivals;  caninvite  them  to  the 
commnnion  table  and  sit  down  at  theirs,  laboring 
with  them  in  every  good  word  and  work,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  success  of  all  who  are  toiling  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  world. 

"  8.  We  honor  our  Church  because  ofthe  noble  .stand 
it  has  always  taken  in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  were  it  other- 
wise, for  the  history  of  Presbyterianism,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  been  the  history  of  conflict  with  tyranny  in 
the  Church  and  State  from  the  beginning.  Some  of  us 
are  the  descendants  of  the  men  who,  at  the  foot  of  the 
heath-clad  Grampians,  contended  for  Christ's  crown 
and  covenant,  or  avIio  fought  the  dragoons  of  Claver- 
house  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  or  at  the  siege  of  London- 
derry resisted  to  the  death  the  army  of  King  .lames. 
Those  were  the  days  when  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land suffered  extremities  which  no  tongue  can  tell — 
from  hunger,  nakedness,  and  banishment — compelled 
to  hide  themselves  in  damp  caves  and  clefts  of  the 
rock,  without  shelter,  fire,  food  or  clothing;  with 
none  to  pity  or  succor  them;  when  fathers  were 
hanged  or  .shot  for  protecting  their  children,  and 
children  for  defending  their  parents,  and  husbands 
for  shielding  the  wives  of  their  bosoms  from  the 
violence  of  the  brutal  troopers  of  the  royal  army. 

"Others  of  us  can  trace  our  ancestry  to  the  men  who 
were  compelled  by  Bourbon  tyranny  to  flee  trom 
their  once  happy  homes  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Lan- 
gucdoc,  or  the  delightful  valleys  of  the  Loire,  and 
who  found  an  asylum  on  the  high  banks  of  the 
.Tames,  in  Virginia,  or  on  the  low  lands  of  the  Santee 
and  Cooper  rivers,  in  South  Carolina. 

"  There  is  among  my  own  kindred  the  old  family 
Bible  which  their  Huguenot  ancestors  carried  first  to 
Holland  and  then  to  Virginia.  Its  covers  are  worn; 
its  leaves  are  yellow  and  faded;  they  have  often  been 
wet  with  the  salt  spray  of  the  sea,  and  the  salt  tears 
of  the  sorrowing  exiles;  the  names  in  the  family 
register  are  growing  dim;  I  trust  they  are  bright  in 
the  Book  of  I.,ife. 

"  Then  did  the  people  of  God  sufl'er  and  bleed,  both 
upon  the  field  and  the  scaflbld;  and  yet,  while  we 
read  the  annals  of  those  days  with  indignatiwu  and 
bitter  tears,  we  read  them  also  with  the  most  glowing 
gratitude  and  admiration  at  the  recollection  of  the 
constancy  and   triumphant   heroism  of  the  men  who 
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chose  to  embrace  the  stake  rather  tlian  refuse  to  em- 
brace the  cross.  From  the  hmg  niglit  ami  storm  of 
these  persecutions  there  blazed  forth  the  burning  ami 
the  shining  liglits  of  the  world;  but  now,  thank  God, 
here,  in  the  goodly  land  which  His  providence  pre- 
pared for  them,  the  descendants  of  the  Covenanter 
and  the  Huguenot  and  the  noble  martyrs  of  the  North 
of  Ireland  are  found  dwelling  together,  with  none  to 
molest  them  or  make  them  afraid;  and  yet  ready,  as 
ever,  I  trust,  if  need  be — ready  once  more  to  brave 
and  peril  all,  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  for  the 
defence  of  the  faitli  delivered  to  the  saints. 

"And  now,  fathers  and  brethren  of  this  venerable 
Synod,  these  hallowed  memories  make  their  own  ap- 
peal. We  cannot  but  highly  prize  what  has  been  so 
dearly  purchased.  If  not  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  men  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  we  are  the 
inheritors  of  their  faith.  If  their  blood  does  not  run 
in  our  veins,  their  principles  possess  our  souls.  We 
are  now  the  representatives  of  the  Church  which  they 
so  nobly  represented  in  their  day.  Be  it  ours  to 
conserve,  defend,  and  transmit  to  those  who  come 
after  us,  the  institutions  which  we  hold  in  trust  for 
the  generations  yet  unborn.  Let  the  hallowed 
recollections  of  the  past  stir  within  us  the  resolve  to 
make  the  future  fuller  of  all  noble  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice, so  that  the  evening  star  of  memory  may  become 
the  morning  star  of  hope,  and  light  the  way  to  new 
endeavor. 

"What  we  now  need  is  a  new,  sweet  and  heavenly 
unction  from  on  High — the  etfusion  of  that  quickening 
grace  which  will  arouse  the  slumbering  energies  of 
our  Church  and  cause  every  man  to  do  his  duty  at 
his  post,  and  by  properly'  plying  every  instrumentality 
for  good  within  his  reach,  thus  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  value  of  our  principles  and  the  efficiency  of 
our  organization;  that  our  Church  may  stand  con- 
fessed before  all  men  as  one  of  God's  chosen  instru- 
ments in  filling  the  earth  with  the  knowledge  of  His 
great  salvation,  and  that  because  of  its  influence  in 
all  latitudes  and  in  all  lands,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
'The  people  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light, 
and  to  them  that  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death  light  has  sprung  up.'  " 

Porter,  Abner  A.,  D.  D.,  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Francis  Porter  and  I.sabella  Kilpatrick,  and  was  born 
at  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  A.  D.  1817,  and  died 
in  Austin,  Texas,  on  Sabbath,  December  8th,  \KTi. 
His  father  had  six  sons,  four  of  whom  entered  the 
ministry  in  the  Presljyterian  Church. 

Abner  received  his  early  training  in  an  academy 
presided  over  by  his  father.  He  graduated,  with 
distinction,  at  Princeton  C^ollege,  N.  J.,  about  A.  D. 
1S36  or  18,S7.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at 
the  Seminary  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  where  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  close  application  to  his  studies,  and 
exhibited  a  judgmentand  ta.ste  of  rare  excellence  and 
refinement.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Tuskaloosa,  Ala.,  in    the  Spring   of   1812, 


and  in  October  of  the  same  year  was  ordained  by  that 
Presbytery,  and  installed  as  pa^stor  over  two  small 
country  congregations  in  Green  county,  Ala.  He  was 
at  once  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  of 
that  region. 

In  the  year  1846  he  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where,  for  a  time,  he  assisted  Dr.  Thomas  Smyth,  of 
the  Second  Church.  During  this  period  that  church 
was  blessed  with  the  outpouring  of  God's  Spirit; 
many  were  added  to  the  Church,  and  a  colony  was 
sent  out  and  organized  into  a  church,  called  the  Glebe 
Street  Church,  of  Charleston. 

In  the  year  18.51  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First 
Church,  Selma,  Ala.  Here  his  health,  never  robust, 
gave  way  under  his  heavy  labors,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  charge.  After  many  months  of 
great  suffering,  he  was,  in  a  measure,  relieved  by  a 
.skillful  surgical  operation,  and  so  far  regained  his 
health  as  to  be  able  to  resume  labor. 

He  then  became  editor  of  the  Soiifhrrn  Presbyterian. 
published  in  Columbia,  S.  C. ,  wliich  paper  he  con- 
ducted with  distinguished  ability  until,  by  the  is.sues 
of  the  war,  the  publication  of  the  paper  was  sus- 
pended. 

Leaving  Columbia  he  took  charge  of  a  church  in 
Greenville,  S.  C,  where  he  labored  for  a  number  of 
years,  greatly  beloved  by  all  the  people  of  God  in 
that  region. 

In  the  year  1869,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Southern  Church,  he 
nmde  a  tour  of  inspection  through  Southern  and 
Middle  Texas,  to  learn  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  Church  in  that  region.  The  result  of  this  visit 
was  that  the  Committee,  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  supplying  that  region  with  the  gospel,  urged 
him  to  return  to  Texas  and  take  charge  of  the  Church 
at  Austin.  To  their  urgency  he  reluctantly  yielded, 
feeling  that  his  strength  was  not  etjual  to  the  work 
which  they  wi.shed  him  to  undertake;  but  leaving  a 
people  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  and  who  loved  him 
so  well,  he  bowed  to  what  he  regarded  as  a  call  of 
duty  and  removed  to  Texas.  The  position  which  he 
assumed  in  Austin  was  one  requiring  much  labor, 
guided  by  much  wisdom,  patience  and  prudence. 
These,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  brought  to  the  work, 
and  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of  God  in 
that  city. 

But  the  burden  proved  too  heavy  for  him.  His 
health  rapidly  declined,  and  on  Sabbath,  December 
8th,  1872,  he  fell  asleep  in  ,lesus. 

Dr.  Porter  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  endow- 
ments. His  mind  was  admirably  well  balanced  and 
well  disciplined;  of  sound  judgment,  refined  taste 
and  accurate  scholarship.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  emi- 
nently evangelical.  He  was  an  able  defender  of 
the  system  of  doctrines  set  forth  in  our  Standards, 
having  made  himself  master  of  the  literature  con- 
nected with  its  formation  and  history.  He  was 
thoroughly  honest    in  his   views,  and   strenuous   in 
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their  defence,  but  was  not  an  extremist.  His  man- 
ner iu  the  pulpit  w^is  always  grave  ami  earnest.  In 
his  younger  years  some  may  have  thought  there  was 
a  lack  of  gentleness  iu  his  manner  when  controvert- 
ing opinions  which  he  regarded  as  hostile  to  the 
truth.  This  grew  out  of  the  intensity  of  his  convic- 
tions. But  iu  maturerlife  it  all  disappeared,  and  his 
manner  was  eminently  tender  and  gentle.  He  dwelt 
much  on  the  love  of  God  iu  Christ,  and  the  deep  ex- 
periences of  the  believer's  heart  in  its  conflict  with  sin. 

In  his  intercourse  with  men  at  large,  he  was  re- 
garded as  too  reserved,  which  was  sometimes  attrib- 
uted to  haughtiness.  But  this  was  a  mistake.  It  was 
constitutional,  rather.  Few  mcu  could  be  less  in- 
fluenced by  the  outward  circumstances  of  men  than 
he  was.  He  was  singularly  free  from  prejudice, 
envy  and  censoriousness,  in  judging  and  speaking  of 
men.  He  was  dignified,  manly,  generous  and  just 
in  all  his  intercom'se  with  men.  In  prayer  he  was 
most  remarkable.  Xo  one  who  heard  him  once  could 
ever  forget  the  deep  solemnity  of  his  whole  mauuer; 
the  simplicity,  the  earnestness  of  his  jjetitions,  and 
the  confiding  tone  iu  which  they  were  uttered,  could 
not  fail  to  fix  attention.  To  the  plain,.illiterate  wor- 
.shiper  there  was  in  his  manner  a  strange  fascination. 
We  knew  a  pious  old  slave,  a  domestic,  who,  when  she 
would  hear  his  name  called  to  a.sk  the  blessing  at  the 
table,  would  drop  whatever  work  she  was  at  and 
hasten  to  the  dining-room  door  to  listen,  absorbed,  to 
that  brief  and  simple  prayer  from  his  lips.  Indeed, 
iu  all  his  public  performances,  while  he  commanded 
the  respect  and  the  admiration  of  the  most  cultivated, 
he  fixed  the  attention  and  won  the  hearts  of  the 
plain  and  the  poor,  who  learned  to  love  him  with 
simple  devotion. 

Porter,  Albert  H.,  a  nephew  of  General  Peter 
B.  Porter,  Secretary  of  War  uuder  President  Adams, 
was  born  at  Canandaigua  N.  Y.,  October  25th,  1801. 
He  came  with  his  parents  to  Niagara  Falls,  in  1806, 
and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  there,  in 
1831.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  ordained 
elder,  which  office  he  has  now  filled  for  fifty-three 
years,  the  longest  service  ever  rendered  by  any  elder 
in  Niagara  Presbytery.  In  faith  he  has  always  been 
soundly  orthodox;  and  he  has  also  adhered  loyally  to 
the  Church  of  his  choice.  Both  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  interests  of  the  Church  have  always  been 
near  and  dear  to  his  heart.  Having  been  blessed 
with  a  generous  portion  of  worldly  goods,  he  has 
acted  the  part  of  a  wise  and  conscientious  .steward. 
Besides  standing  ready  at  all  times  to  give  whatever 
was  needed  for  Church  purposes  at  home,  he  is  a 
regular  and  generous  contributor  to  the  Boards.  His 
charities  have  also  been  extended  to  the  American 
Bible  Society,  and  many  other  Christian  Institutions, 
such  as  Auburn  Seminary  and  Hamilton  College. 
And  he  loves  to  disj)ense  his  benevolence,  in  a  quiet 
way,  to  the  poor  of  his  village,  and  to  our  Home 
Missionaries  on   the  frontier.     Thus   for  more  than 


half  a  century  Elder  Porter  has  stood  as  a  pillar  in 
the  Church  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Presbsrterian  Chiu-ch  of  Cayuga,  New  York. 
The  first  missionary,  in  all  probability,  who  visited 
any  part  of  the  territory  of  Western  New  York  was 
the  Eev.  Samuel  Kirtland.  In  1791  or  '92  Mr.  Kin- 
ney is  spoken  of  a.s  laboring  in  what  is  now  North- 
ville.  He  held  meetings  in  the  house  of  Ebenczer 
Hoskins.  Eev.  Daniel  Thatcher  was  sent  into  West- 
ern New  York,  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  1795. 
In  1798  Dr.  Hillyer  was  sent  to  labor  in  this  region, 
Genoa  and  Aurora  being  particularly  named.  Dr. 
Seth  AVilliston  labored  in  Jlilton  (Genoa)  iu  1799,  and 
organized  a  church  in  Locke  the  same  year.  But  up 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1800  no  minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian or  Congregational  Denomination  had  been 
settled  in  this  region.  Prior,  however,  to  1800  sev- 
eral Christian  Societies  had  been  organized.  Regular 
religious  services  were  held  at  Northville  as  early  as 
1793,  iu  the  house  of  Benjamin  Close.  And  in  1798, 
at  Northville,  was  organized  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  of  the  county.  The  Church  of  Aurelius  was 
organized  in  1799,  and,  in  the  same  3'ear,  one  in 
Locke.  In  1800  a  church  was  formed  iu  Scipio. 
These  last  were  afterward  merged  iu  other  Societies. 

Under  the  influence  of  ' '  the  Great  Revival  of  1800, ' ' 
when  copious  showers  of  divine  grace  swept  up 
and  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  leaping  the  Allegheny 
range,  and  ceasing  not  until  they  refreshed  the  very 
limits  of  this  then  western  frontier,  the  pastors  of 
many  flourishing  churches  in  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts left  their  homes  and  came  into  these  wilds, 
to  labor  for  the  souls  of  the  new  settlers. 

Among  the  workers  who  first  labored  in  Cayuga, 
was  the  Eev.  David  Higgins,  w'ho,  as  early  as  1801, 
was  sent  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut, 
on  a  mission  of  four  months  to  the  new  settlements  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  went  as  far  the  Genesee 
river.  On  his  return,  among  other  places,  he 
preached  at  the  town  of  Aurelius,  which  then  com- 
prised the  present  town,  and  also  Auburn,  Fleming 
and  Springport.  The  same  year  he  received  and 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Aurelius  Church,  and  in 
July,  1802,  moved  his  family  from  Connecticut.  In 
September,  1802,  he  was  installed  by  an  Ecclesiastical 
Council,  and  soon  after  a  church  was  erected.  The 
population  was  .so  scattered,  however,  that  divine 
.services  were  held  alternately  at  Auburn,  Aurelius, 
Cayuga  and  Grover's  settlement  (now  Fleming).  Mr. 
Higgins  seems  to  have  labored  on  this  circuit  until 
1811,  when  the  First  Church  of  Auburn  was  organ- 
ized, in  July.  After  that  time  his  work  was  with  the 
First  Church  of  Auburn  alone,  until  his  relations  Avith 
Airrelius  were  dis.solved,  iu  1813. 

From  1811-19  this  people  were  supplied  with 
monthly  missionary  preaching,  and  worshiped  with 
the  Aurelius  Society,  which  at  that  time  occupied 
the  old  stone  church  which  used  to  stand  opposite 
the  place  now  owned  by  Dr.  Hamilton. 
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On  the  26th  of  April,  1819,  a  public  meeting  was 
called  in  the  school-house  (the  rear  of  the  present 
Davis'  Hall),  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  religious 
society  in  the  village  of  Cayuga.  It  was  resolved 
that  it  should  be  organized  according  to  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  government,  and  be  known  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Presbyterian  Society  of  the  Village  of 
Cayuga." 

Loring  Willard,  Jonathan  Whitney,  Uri  Foot, 
Daniel  Mcintosh,  Solomon  Dewey  and  Jeremiah 
Hallock  were  duly  elected  trustees  of  said  Society. 
One  week  and  a  day  later  (May  3d),  this  Society  met 
at  the  same  place,  and  out  of  their  number,  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Joshua  Lane,  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Cayuga,  and  Rev.  William  Bacon,  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Geneva,  the  following  sixteen  members  from  the 
church  of  Aurelius  were  formed  into  a  church,  viz. : 
John  Fitch,  Gershom  B.  Gillett,  Doring  Willard,  Jere- 
miah Hallock,  Bazaleel  Shaw,  Jr.,  Abbey  P.  Allen, 
Percy  Shaw,  Temperance  Beruan,  Susan  Annin, 
Meli-scent  Foot,  Roxy  Ann  Foot,  Parthenia  M.  Foot, 
Philomela  Perry,  Polly  Savage  and  Tabitha  Mc- 
intosh. 

On  the  20th  day  of  June  following.  Rev.  William 
Bacon  presiding,  twelve  more  were  received  by  letter 
from  the  church  of  Aurelius,  and  Thomas  Mumford, 
Jeremiah  Hallock,  Elias  Thompson  and  Gershom  B. 
Gillett  were  elected  ruling  elders,  and  Elias  Thomp- 
son was  chosen  deacon. 

On  the  29th  day  of  the  same  month  the  Church  at 
Seneca  Falls  and  this  united  in  settling  as  their 
pastor  the  Rev.  William  Bacon. 

Mr.  Bacon's  relation  to  the  Church  of  Cayuga  wa.s 
dissolved  February  6th,  1821.  In  July  of  the  same 
year  this  church  was  transferred  from  Geneva  to 
Caj'uga  Presbytery,  under  whose  care  it  has  since 
remained.  On  the  23d  day  of  July,  1821,  a  call  was 
made  to  the  Rev.  Medad  Pomeroy  to  become  pastor 
of  this  church,  and  officiate  one-half  the  time  in 
Aurelius  Church.  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  installed 
August  8th,  1821.  Under  his  labors  the  Society  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  and  the  meeting  house  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  February  26th,  1823.  As  soon 
as  the  church  was  completed,  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  re- 
leased from  the  Aurelius  Church,  and  for  ten  years, 
viz.,  till  January,  1833,  ministered  to  the  Society  at 
Cayiiga  alone,  making  his  entire  labors  here  of  twelve 
years'  duration. 

After  Mr.  Pomeroy  came  Rev.  Octavius  Fitch,  who 
supplied  the  church,  and  with  good  success,  during 
the  year  1833.  Following  Mr.  Fitch  came,  in  April, 
1834,  Rev.  Henry  Snyder,  who  remained  one  year. 
Rev.  Erastus  H.  Adams  followed  Mr.  Snyder,  and 
labored  from  June,  1835  to  February,  1836.  After 
Mr.  Adams  left,  the  pulpit  was  supplied,  for  a  time, 
partly  from  the  Seminarj-  at  Auburn,  but  principally 
by  an  aged  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Clark.  Rev. 
T.  R.  Townscnd  began  to  labor  in  the  church  July 
9th,  1837,  and  was  installed  pastor  in  1838.  Mr. 
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Townsend  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian.  During  his  ministry  the  church  was  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  spiritually  and  financially. 

After  Mr.  Townscnd's  dismissal  Mr.  Pomeroy  re- 
turned as  stated  supply,  in  which  relation  he  con- 
tinued until  1852.  During  his  second  ministry  there 
was  a  very  gracious  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
July,  1854,  Rev.  Timothy  M.  Hopkins  was  engaged 
as  stated  supply,  which  relation  he  sustained  until 
1860.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Roberts  came  to  Cayuga  in 
Maj',  1860,  but  his  labors  were  suddenly  cut  short, 
by  death,  in  September  of  the  same  year.  He  was 
much  beloved  and  his  decease  deeply  lamented.  The 
Rev.  H.  H.  Allen  labored  as  stated  supply,  from 
May,  1861,  to  November,  1869.  Under  his  labors 
there  was  a  steady  growth  in  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  affairs.  The  Rev.  G.  P.  Sewall  was  in.stalled 
pastor,  December  2Sth,  1870,  and  his  labors  during 
his  continuance  in  this  relation  were  largely  blessed. 
The  Rev.  Edward  P.  Willard  is  at  present  stated 
supply  of  the  congregation. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Chester,  Morris  county, 
N.  J.  The  history  of  this  church  (formerly  the 
Church  of  Black  River  and  sometimes  the  Church  of 
Roxbury)  runs  back  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
It  was  founded  by  settlers  from  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Previous  to  1740,  a  Presbyterian 
house  of  worship  had  been  erected  between  Black 
River  and  Mendham,  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Mendham.  In  1745  a  church  building  was  erected 
in  Meudham  Village,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  Black 
River  soon  after  were  organized  into  a  churth,  under 
the  name  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Congregation  of 
Roxbury,  and  erected  an  edifice  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  north  of  the  present  village  of  Chester. 

The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Harker  or 
Harcour,  probably  of  Huguenot  descent.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  College;  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and,  according  to 
the  records  of  that  Presbytery,  was  ordained  and 
installed  at  Roxbury,  on  Black  river,  one  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Raritan,  October  31st,  1752.  He  is 
mentioned  in  "Foote'a  Sketches  of  North  Carolina," 
where  some  of  his  famUy  resided,  as  remarkable  for 
size,  vigor  and  strength.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  Judge  Symmes,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  was 
mother-in-law  of  ex-President  Harrison.  The  son  of 
another  daughter,  who  married  Dr.  Caldwell,  of 
Lamington,  N.  J.,  was  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  at  one 
time  a  teacher  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  President  (the  first)  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1757  the  Presbytery  heard  that  he  had  imbibed 
and  vented  certain  erroneous  doctrines,  and  were 
about  to  proceed  against  him,  when  they  learned  that 
he  had  left  his  charge  and  gone  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
army.  By  order  of  Synod,  in  1759,  a  committee  met 
at  Mendham  and  examined  a  paper  containing  Mr. 
Harker's  principles,  many  of  which  they  found  to  be 
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correct,  hut  others  containing  errors.  On  hearing 
this  report,  the  Synod  I'ounil  it  expedient  "  to  try  yet 
whether  further  converse  may  convince  him,  and 
agree  that  he  meet  with  Samuel  and  James  Finley, 
John  Blair,  and  Robert  and  Sampson  Smith,  at 
Nottingham,  in  November,  and  on  his  return  with 
Gilbert  Tennent,  Treat  Ewing  and  Dr.  Alison."  He 
met  with  these  committees,  but  without  benefit, 
though  the  interview  lasted  two  days  and  one 
evening. 

In  1761  he  published  his  sentiments  in  a  book  en- 
titled "An  Appeal  to  the  Cliristian  World, "  towliich 
Rev.  John  Blair  published  an  answer,  entitled  "The 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Defended . "  In 
1763,  the  "Synod  condemned  his  propositions,  de- 
claring that  they  could  not  continue  him  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  that  he  be  disciualified  for  preaching  or 
exercising  his  ministry  anywhere,"  and  the  Church 
of  Black  River  was  declared  vacant.  In  "Hodge's 
History  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  ' '  there  are  several 
references  to  this  case,  cited  as  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  Presbyterian  oversight.  It  is  asserted 
that  this  was  the  only  case  of  discipline  for  erroneous 
doctrine  during  the  period  extending  from  1758-1789. 
Mr.  Harker  perished  at  sea,  with  his  son,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  England  to  receive  Episcopal  ordination. 

For  five  years  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Harker  the 
ch\irch  was  under  the  care  of  Presbytery,  but  with- 
out a  regular  pastor,  until  the  Autumn  of  ITfiS,  when 
it  settled  Rev.  "William  Woodliull,  of  Brookhaven, 
Long  Island,  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wood- 
hull,  of  Freehold,  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  College  (class  of  1764),  and  studied 
theology  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Buell,  of  East  Hamp- 
ton, Long  Island.  After  a  few  years  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  pastoral  labor,  on  account  of  bronchial 
trouble,  but  still  remained  a  prominent  man  in  the 
community.  He  opened  a  Latin  school,  in  which 
General  Mahlon  Dickerson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  General  Jackson,  was  a  scholar.  He  represented 
Morris  county  in  the  First  Legislature  of  Independent 
New  Jersey,  which  met  at  Princeton,  in  August, 
1776.  He  was  elected  to  the  same  position  in  1777. 
In  the  Legislature  at  Perth  Amboy,  in  1789,  and  In 
that  of  Burlington,  in  1790,  he  again  represented 
Morris  county  as  member  of  Council.  He  was 
appointed  a  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  in  1808,  and 
was  a  prominent  man  in  the  town  and  county  until 
his  death,  in  18'24. 

In  1783  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  reported  that 
they  had  left  the  name  of  Rev.  William  Woodhull  out 
of  their  list  of  members,  because,  on  account  of  feeble 
health,  he  had  relinquished  his  ministerial  duties. 
"The  Synod  deeming  this  reason  lobe  insufficient, 
directed  his  name  to  be  restored  to  the  roll."  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  Presbyterial  action 
on  the  subject  of  the  demission  of  the  ministry. 
During  the  American  Revolution  the  church  was 
without  a  settled  pastor,  and  at  one  period  the  build- 


ing was  used  as  a  hospital.  Near  the  close  of  the 
war  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  unite 
with  the  Congregational  Church  of  the  town.  In 
1785  Rev.  Samuel  Fordham,  of  Long  Island,  was 
obtained  as  stated  supply,  and  installed  in  the  pas- 
torate in  1786,  in  which  office  he  remained  for  thirty 
years.  His  time,  like  that  of  Mr.  Woodhull,  was 
divided  between  Roxbury  and  Succasunna. 

He  was  succeeded,  about  1815,  by  Rev.  Jacob  Cass- 
ner,  of  Ba.skingridge,  N.  J.,  a  graduate  of  the  College 
and  Theological  Seminary  of  Princeton.  He  gave 
this  church  one-third  of  his  time,  preaching  at  Black 
River  (or  Chester),  German  Valley  and  Fox  Hill  (now 
Fairmount) .  From  Chester  he  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington, Warren  county,  where  he  died. 

In  1818  tlie  church  called  to  the  pastorate  Rev. 
John  Ernest  Miller,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church.  He  remained  in 
Chester  until  the  Spring  of  1823,  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Tomkinsville, 
Staten  Island,  and  was  succeeded,  in  the  Autumn  of 
the  same  year,  by  Rev.  Abraham  Williamson,  a 
native  of  New  Jersey  and  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
College  and  Seminary.  During  his  pastorate  of 
thirty  years  important  changes  occurred.  Two  colo- 
nies swarmed  from  the  mother  church. 

In  1835  forty-eight  persons  were  dismissed  to 
organize  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mount  Olive,  and 
in  1852  twenty-six  persons  were  dismissed  to  form 
the  Presbyterian  C'liurch  of  Flanders.  In  1851  the 
congregation  abandoned  the  old  site  and  edifice,  and 
built  and  occupied  the  house  in  the  village  in  which 
they  now  worship.  Mr.  Williamson  remained  in 
charge  of  the  church  until  1853,  in  the  Autumn  of 
which  year  Rev.  George  M.  S.  Blauvelt  (son  of  Rev. 
Dr.  William  BIau\elt,  for  more  than  fifty-five  years 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lamington,  N. 
J.),  a  gi'aduate  of  Princeton  Seminar}',  began  a  pas- 
torate, which  continued  xintil  October,  1856.  From 
June,  1857,  Rev.  Josiah  Markle,  of  the  College  and 
Seminary  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was  pastor  of 
the  church  until  April,  1858.  In  June,  1858,  James 
F.  Brewster  (a  descendant  of  Elder  William  Brews- 
ter, of  the  Mayflower,  and  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Brewster, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Setaukct,  Long  Island,  for 
thirty-five  j'ears  until  1691)  became  the  stated 
supply,  and  Wiis  ordained  and  installed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Passaic  in  October,  1858.  He  is  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  College 
and  Princeton  Seminai-y.  During  this  pastorate  the 
membership  has  increased  about  fifty  per  cent.,  a 
parsonage  has  been  built,  the  church  edifice  has  been 
renovated,  a  i)ipe  organ  has  been  introduced,  and  a 
handsome  chapel  has  been  erected,  the  latter  the  gift 
of  Mr.  James  E.  Hedges,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1883,  the  congregation,  with  a 
large  gathering  of  clergymen  and  friends,  celebrated 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  pastoral  labor,  with 
appropriate  services. 
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Presbyterian  Church  of  Cross  Creek,  Wash- 
ington counli/,  Pa.  The  region  of  coiiutry  called  Cross 
Creek  obtained  its  name  from  a  creek  which  empties 
into  the  Ohio  river  near  W'ellsburg,  West  Virginia, 
while  another  creek  empties  into  the  same  river 
directly  acro.^.'i  the  stream.  Hence  the  name  Cross 
Creek.  This  region  is  very  fertile,  heavily  timbered, 
well  watered,  and  abounds  in  bituminous  coal  of  the 
best  tjuality.  It  began  to  be  settled  about  the  year 
1770-71.  The  first  settlers  were  mostly  Scotch-Irish. 
Some  came  directly  from  the  North  of  Ireland  and 
"West  of  Scotland,  some  from  York  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  from  Winchester,  Virginia,  and  a  few  from 
Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina.  Among  these  pioneers 
were  some  pious  men,  who  began  to  hold  meetings 
for  .social  worship  as  early  as  177()-77.  Two  such 
Societies  were  organized  within  the  bounds  of  Cross 
Creek.  One  on  Irish  Ridi/e.  The  leading  members 
of  this  Society  were  John  Morrison  and  Robert  Mc- 
Cready  (both  of  whom  afterward  became  ruling 
elders  of  the  Church  of  Cross  Creek),  William  Mc- 
Candless  and  Samuel  Strain.  The  other  Society  held 
their  meetings  at  the  Aow.se  of  Major  William  Vance, 
and  in  the  houses  around.  The  leaders  here  were 
Major  William  Vance,  James  Campbell,  John  Stone, 
Robert  Barr  and  William  Wilson.  For  .several  years 
these  settlere  were  greatly  harassed  by  incursions  of 
hostile  Indians.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  fell  under 
their  murderous  tomahawks  lie  in  the  burying  ground 
of  this  congregation.  From  these  incursions  the 
people  fled  into  I  OHte's  and  WelLs'  forts — the  former 
one  mile  north,  and  the  latter  five  miles  west  of  this 
church.  In  these  forts,  social,  and  afterward  public 
worship,  was  kept  up  for  about  seven  years — espe- 
cially in  Summer  and  Autumn — the  seasons  when 
the  Indians  were  wont  to  make  their  raids.  On  tliese 
meetings  the  Holy  Spirit  was  shed  down,  and  in 
Vance's  fort  some  seven  or  eight  persons  were  con- 
verted. Among  these  were  Thomas  Marquis  and  his 
wife  Jane.  Mr.  Marquis  subsequently  became  first 
a  ruling  elder,  and  afterward  the  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

The  Rev.  James  Powers,  from  the  Forks  of  Yough- 
iogheny,  visited  this  region,  and  preached  the  first 
gospel  sermon  ever  heard  in  it  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1778.  This  was  under  an  oak  tree,  just 
outside  the  gate  of  Vance's  fort.  After  the  sermon 
twenty-one  children  were  baptized.  Among  them 
was  the  firstborn  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marquis. 

In  April,  1779,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  from 
York  county,  Pennsylvania,  visited  this  region,  and 
preached  several  sermons.  After  his  return  home 
the  Rev.  John  McMUlan  (who  had  come  with  his 
family  to  Chartiers  in  '78)  preached  a  few  sermons 
in  the  bounds  of  Cross  Creek.  These  sermons  greatly 
stirred  up  the  people  to  obtain  the  stated  minis- 
trations of  the  gospel  among  them.  In  the  early 
Summer  of  1779  James  Edgar  came  from  York 
county,    Pennsylvania,    and    purchased    a    farm    in 


Cross  Cheek.  About  the  same  time  Messrs.  Wil- 
liam Smiley  and  Robert  Caldwell,  and  others, 
came  from  the  same  region  (Chanceford  and  Slate 
Ridge)  to  Upper  Bufliilo.  These  likewise  desiring 
the  ministrations  of  the  gospel,  the  two  companies 
met  at  the  house  of  James  Marshall,  midway  between 
Buflfalo  and  Cross  Creek,  and  made  out  a  call  for  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  who  had  been  their  minister  in 
York  county.  This  call  is  dated  June  21st,  1779. 
The  salary  promised  was  seventy-five  pounds.  This 
call  was  carried  down  to  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Castle,  then  met  at  Carlisle,  by  Mr.  Edgar,  and  was 
accepted  on  the  27th  of  October,  1779.  In  the  Sum- 
mer of  1779  a  committee  of  three  persons  from  Cross 
Creek  and  three  from  Upper  Buffalo  were  appointed 
to  locate  sites  for  the  two  meeting  houses.  The 
three  members  of  the  committee  from  Cross  Creek 
were  Major  Wm.  Vance,  Robert  McCreadyand  Henry 
Graham;  and  Messrs.  William  Smiley  and  Robert 
Caldwell  were  two  of  the  members  from  Buffalo. 
These  located  the  sites  where  the  houses  now  stand. 
Henry  Graham,  Esq.,  donated  the  land  for  the 
church  at  Cross  Creek. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1779,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith 
removed  with  his  family  to  his  new  charge.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  three  ruling  elders  were  chosen  by 
vote  of  the  congregation,  viz:  James  Edgar,  John 
Morrison,  and  George  Marquis.  Mr.  Edgar  had  been 
ordained  an  elder  in  York  county.  Mr.  Slarquis  was 
appointed  the  first  leader  of  the  singing  in  the  church. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1779,  mainly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Edgar,  Joseph  Patterson  removed 
from  York  county  into  Cross  Creek.  He  was  a  sece- 
der  from  the  North  of  Ireland;  had  been  a  school- 
teacher in  York  county;  was  an  ardently  pious  man; 
became  an  active  leader  in  meetings  for  social  wor- 
ship; afterward  a  ruling  elder  in  the  church  of  Cross 
Creek;  subsequently,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
for  many  years  was  the  faithful,  successful  and 
greatly  beloved  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Rac- 
coon, Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Winter  of  1781  and  1782,  God  began  to 
pour  out  His  Spirit  on  the  congregations  of  Upper 
Buffalo  and  Cross  Creek.  In  the  Autumn  of  1782 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  w;is  adminis- 
tered for  the  first  time  in  Cross  Creek.  About 
fifty  persons  from  both  of  the  congregations  were 
received  into  full  membership.  This  work  con- 
tinued, with  but  little  abatement,  for  six  or  seven 
years.  The  most  gracious  visitation  was  in  June, 
1787,  when  about  fifty  members  were  added  to  the 
church  of  Cross  Creek.  Mr.  Smith  preached  his  last 
sermon  at  Cross  Creek  (from  Galatians  i,  8),  and  died 
of  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  brain,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1792,  in  the  fifty-.sLxth  year  of  his  age.  His 
flesh  rests  in  the  cemetery  of  Upper  Buffalo,  and  the 
epitaph  recorded  on  Iiis  tomb.stone  was  Avritten  by  his 
intimate  friend  and  fellow  laborer,  Rev.  Thaddeus 
Dodd,  of  Ten  Mile,  Pa. 
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In  the  Winter  of  1782-83,  tlie  first  addition  was 
made  to  tbe  Session.  This  addition  was  made  by 
appointment  of  the  Session,  and  consisted  of  Thomas 
Marquis,  Joseph  Patterson  and  Joseph  Vance.  Near 
the  end  of  Mr.  Smith's  pastorate  another  addition, 
consisting  of  Robert  McCready,  Esq.,  Wm.  Rea,  Esq., 
Henry  Graham,  Esq.,  Robert  Lyle,  Hugh  Newell 
and  Thonnis  Marshall,  were  elected  hy  the  people,  and 
this  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  the  mode  of  addi- 
tion. These  were  ordained  and  instjilled  by  the  Rev. 
James  Hughes,  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  West 
Liberty,  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Smith.  AfttT  being 
supplied  by  the  Presbytery  for  a  little  more  than  a 
year.  Cross  Creek  gave  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Marquis  to  become  their  pastor. 

Thomas  Marquis  was  of  Irish  parentage,  born  in 
Opeciuon  Valley,  near  Winchester,  Va.,  in  the  year 
17.53.  In  1775  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Park,  who 
was  born  and  bred  in  the  same  region  of  country,  a 
lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  and  well  ijualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  important  place  she  so  hon- 
orably filled.  Shortly  after  their  marriage  this  pair 
removed  to  Cross  Creek.  After  his  conversion  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Marquis  was  turned,  by  the  advice 
of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dodd,  to  seek  the  gospel  min- 
istry. {See  his  sketch.)  The  preaching  of  Mr.  Mar- 
quis was  very  popular,  and  soon  he  received  three  calls 
for  his  ministerial  ser\ices — one  from  the  uuited  con- 
gregations of  Bethel  and  Ebenezer,  another  from  Ten 
Mile,  and  another  from  Cross  Creek.  The  call  from 
Cross  Creek,  dated  October  18th,  1793,  was  accepted  on 
the  23d  of  April ,  1794 ;  and  as  the  congregation  of  Cross 
Creek  was  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyteryof  Ohio,  he 
was  dismissed,  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  that 
Presbytery,  and  was,  by  them,  ordained  and  installed 
on  the  13th  of  June  following.  About  the  same 
time  Upper  Buffalo  had  given  a  call  to  the  Rev.  David 
Smith,  son  of  their  former  pastor,  which  he  held  in 
his  hands  for  consideration,  and  by  agreement,  Mr. 
Maiquis  was  to  supply  their  pulpit  half  of  the  time, 
till  they  obtained  a  pastor.  This  he  continued  to 
do  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  a  period  of 
three  years,  six  months  and  seventeen  days.  From 
that  date  all  his  ministerial  labors  were  given  to 
Cross  Creek,  till  October,  1826,  a  little  over  thirty- 
two  years  from  the  beginning  of  his  pastorate. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Marquis,  God  began  to 
revive  His  work,  in  1799.  This  brought  about  thirty 
members  into  the  church.  A  season  of  great  religious 
declension  followed.  In  the  Summer  of  1802  there 
began  to  be  increased  interest  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, and  some  additions  were  made  to  the  church. 
This  feeling  increased  till,  on  the  5th  of  October, 
what  has  been  called  the  great  rcviral  was  fully 
ushered  in.  This  work  was  attended  by  extraordi- 
nary bodily  exercise.  This  exercise  was  never  relied 
upon  by  tlie  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Presbytery 
as  evidence  of  true  religion.  Some  of  the  subjects 
never  became    pious.     Some   who  were    eminently 


pious  were  the  subjects  of  it.  And  not  a  few  of  the 
subjects  became  hopefully  pious,  and  held  fast  and 
adorned  their  profession  till  death.  This  revival  con- 
tinued through  the  years  1803  and  1804,  and  brought 
into  the  church  about  one  hundred  members. 

During  this  pastorate  two  additions  were  made  to 
the  Session.  In  1807,  John  Wilkin.s,  Esq.,  Thomas 
Smith,  Esq.,  John  Marquis,  Hugh  Edgar,  and 
Samuel  McKibbeu;  and,  in  1818,  Messrs.  John 
Henry,  .James  Fleming,  George  Newell,  Hugh  Lee, 
George  Miller,  Andrew  Farrar  and  Joseph  Smith. 

Before  resigning  his  charge,  in  1825,  Mr.  Marquis 
earnestly  requested  the  Rev.  John  Stockton  to  con- 
sent to  become  his  successor,  and  used  all  his  influ- 
ence to  effect  that  end;  and  shortly  after,  seeing  his 
wish  accomplished,  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Bellefon- 
t;jine,  Ohio,  to  see  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Stevenson,  and  while  there  was  taken  ill  with  fever, 
and  died  on  the  27th  of  September,  1827,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  flesh  sleeps 
with  kindred  dust,  in  the  cemetery  of  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. 

The  Rev.  John  Stockton,  who  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Washington, 
April  20th,  1825,  and  afterward  spent  a  year  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  shortly  after  re- 
ceived a  unanimous  call  from  Cross  Creek  Church. 
This  call  he  accepted  in  April,  1827;  began  to  preach 
.statedly  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  May,  and  was  or- 
dained and  installed  on  the  20th  of  June  following. 
In  these  services  the  pastor  elect  preached  a  trial 
sermon,  on  a  text  chosen  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  McCurdy,  viz:  Ps.  cxxv,  1,  "  They  that  trust 
in  the  Lord,"  etc.  Dr.  Jennings  preached  the 
ordination  sermon,  from  Col.  iv,  17,  "Take  heed 
to  the  ministry,"  etc.,  and  Dr.  Anderson  gave  the 
charges  to  the  pastor  and  the  congregation. 

In  the  Winter  of  1827-28,  God  began  to  revive  his 
work  again  in  Cross  Creek.  This  work  spread  over 
<very  part  of  the  congregation,  and  continued  for 
between  four  and  five  years.  And  so  powerful  was 
it  that  at  one  time  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons 
applied  for  privilege  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table. 
Again,  in  1835-6-7,  God  revived  His  work,  and  some 
one  hundred  and  forty  members  were  added. 
Again,  in  1840-1-2,  there  was  another  season  of 
refreshing,  when  about  one  hundred  persons  professed 
to  have  passed  from  death  into  life.  Again,  in 
1853-4,  God  visited  and  brought  out  of  the  world 
about  ninety.  Since  then,  in  1857-8-9,  gentle  show- 
ers of  grace  have  distilled  on  this  hill  of  Zion — ^and 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions  there  have  been 
some  added  to  the  church  at  every  communion 
season. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  p.i.storate  the  Session 
consisted  of  the  following  members,  viz :  Hon. 
.Joseph  Vance,  Robert  McCready,  Esq.,  Samuel 
McKibben,  George  Miller,  James  Fleming,  Andrew 
Farrar,  Hugh  Lee  and  George  Newell.     In  1831  Hon. 
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Walter  Graig  and  William  Cowen,  Ebenezer  Smith 
aud  John  Amspoker  were  added.  In  1837  Oeneral 
James  Lee,  Abraham  Barber  and  James  Dinsmore 
were  installed.  In  1843  Messrs  George  Miller,  Jr., 
Robert  Lee,  Thomas  Wilkin  and  John  McKibben. 
In  lSo4  Messrs.  Joseph  Graham,  Joseph  Vance,  Jr., 
and  Andrew  Reed;  and  in  18.38  Me.ssrs.  William  Lee, 
Russel  T.  Johnson  and  Samuel  Cowen;  and  in  1866 
Messrs.  James  Walker  and  William  M.  Campbell; 
and  in  1870  Alessrs.  Samuel  White,  David  Gault, 
Kitliard  Wells  and  James  Douehoo,  Esq. 

In  1866  Messrs.  Samuel  White  and  John  D.  Cowen 
were  chosen  and  ordained  to  be  deacons;  and  in  1876 
Messrs.  Isaac  M.  Lawton,  Daniel  Hainer,  John  M. 
Boyce  and  William  K.  Ljle  were  added  to  the  Board. 

The  congregation  of  Cross  Creek  has  erected  in  suc- 
cession five  houses  of  worship,  viz;  The  first  in  177.9, 
of  unhewed  logs,  thirty-six  feet  long  by  twenty-two 
feet  wide;  the  second  in  1784,  of  hewed  logs,  sixty 
feet  by  thirty,  one  story  high  and  pulpit  in  the  side; 
to  this,  afterward,  another  story  and  gallery  were 
addid.  This  house  was  burned  (supposed  to  liave 
been  fired  by  an  incendiarj-)  on  Sabbath  morning, 
April  30th,  1803.  Forthwith  the  congregation  built 
another  house,  of  stone,  fifty-six  feet  square.  This 
was  the  house  in  which  the  congregation  worshiped 
at  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Stockton's  pastorate.  This 
house  becoming  too  strait,  another  was  erected,  of 
brick,  A.  D.,  1830,  seventy-six  feet  by  fifty-six,  with 
a  gallery.  The  walls  of  this  house  becoming  cracked, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  some  unsafe,  were  taken  down, 
and  the  present  house  built  in  1864,  on  the  same  site. 
This  house  is  of  brick,  eighty-two  feet  by  fifty-four, 
with  a  lecture  room,  a  Session  room  and  a  library 
room  in  the  basement. 

Dr.  Stockton  (see  his  Sketch)  resigned  his  pastorate 
April  24th,  1877.  During  the  fifty  years  of  his  ser- 
vice to  the  church,  meetings  for  prayer  and  for  the 
monthly  concert  were  constantly  keptup.  A  Sabbath 
school,  organized  in  1821,  was  taught,  Summer  and 
Winter,  without  interruption,  and  with  great  benefit 
to  many  of  the  youth.  The  congregation  contributed 
with  increasing  liberality  to  all  the  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence recommended  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
to  many  others  whose  object  is  to  promote  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom.  And  besides  contributing 
largely  to  build  up  three  other  congregations  organ- 
ized within  her  original  bounds,  like  a  parent  hive, 
she  has  sent  forth  numerous  colonies,  which  have 
formed  the  nuclei  of  what  are  now  flourishing  churches 
in  the  North  and  West  of  our  country. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Hagerstown,  Mil. 
The  first  pastor  of  this  Church,  as  far  as  is  known,  was 
the  Rev. Thomas  McPherrin.  How  long,  precisely,  he  [ 
was  connected  with  it  in  this  character,  is  not  known,  j 
but  a.s  there  is  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of 
1774  a  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  a  call  from  the 
united  congregations  of  East  and  West  Conococheague 
and  Jerusalem,  and  then,  in  the  Minutes  of  1779,  a 


notice  of  the  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation  to 
the  people  of  Hagerstown,  it  is  evident  that  his  con- 
nection with  that  congregation  was  of  short  duration. 

In  1788,  in  compliance  with  a  supplication  from 
Falling  Waters,  Hagerstown  and  Williarasport,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  appointed  by  Presbytery  "as 
a  constant  supply  for  those  places,  for  one  year.'' 

From  about  1809,  the  Rev.  John  Lind  divided  his 
time  between  Greencastle  and  Hagerstown.  He  was 
a  son  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Lind,  and  came  from  Ire- 
land in  1774,  and  shortly  afterward  organized  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  his  church  being  erected 
in  Greencastle.  Under  the  p;vstorate  of  the  younger 
Lind,  the  first  church  on  South  Potomac  street  was 
erected. 

On  November  15th,  1817,  Robert  Douglas,  John 
Kennedy,  Joseph  Gabby  and  John  Robertson,  were 
ordained  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  and  the  church 
was  known  as  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  On 
the  following  day  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  administered  for  the  first  time  by  an  English 
Presbyterian  minister.  The  Society  thus  formed  com- 
prised thirty -seven  members.  The  church  had  just 
been  completed,  at  a  co.st  of  $9149.17.  This  included 
also  the  price  of  the  lot.  The  lot  upon  which  the 
church  was  erected  was  purchased  for  $1,500,  from 
Gottlieb  Zimmerman.  From  the  organization  of  the 
church  until  the  end  of  1824  there  were  added  to  its 
membership  fifty-seven  persons.  In  1824  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lind  died. 

In  September,  1825,  the  Rev.  Matthew  L.  Fuller- 
ton  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hagerstown. 
The  church,  together  with  that  of  Greencastle,  united, 
in  the  Spring  of  1825,  with  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 
Mr.  Fullcrton  ministered  to  the  congregations  of 
Hagerstown  and  Greencastle,  upon  alternate  Sundays, 
until  his  death,  September  17th,  1833.  The  Rev. 
Richard  Wynkoop  was  installed,  June  25th,  1834, 
when  the  severance  from  the  Greencastle  Church  be- 
came final.  The  pastorate  of  Rev.  Jlr.  Wynkoop 
continued  until  his  death,  April  6th,  1842.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Herman  Douglass,  and  he  by 
Rev.  .Tohn  F.  McLaren.  Mr.  William  Love,  a  licen- 
tiate of  tlie  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  was  called  to 
the  church  in  1845.  At  the  same  time,  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church  was  fciken  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  as  ' '  The  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Hagerstown."  In  1846  the  First  and 
Second  churches  were,  by  a  resolution  of  Presbytery, 
and  on  their  own  request,  united,  to  be  known  as 
"The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hagerstown,"  the 
name  by  which  it  was  designated  prior  to  the  separa- 
tion. In  the  same  year  Mr.  Love's  labors  among  his 
people  ceased,  and  he  was  dismissed  to  the  Prcsb^'tery 
of  Winchester,  Va.  September  14th,  1846,  the  Rev. 
Septimus  Tustin  w.as  called  and  came  in  response  to 
the  call,  but  was  not  installed  until  the  following 
year.  Dr.  Tustin  having  resigned.  Rev.  R.  W.  Dunlap 
was  next  called,  and  began  his  ministry  in  the  latter 
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part  of  1851  or  early  in  1852.  Ho  died,  February 
ITtli,  185G,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Brown,  who  was  called  early  in  the  year  1858. 

In  the  Spring  of  1863  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  re- 
signed, and  the  pulpit  was  afterward  filled,  and 
until  September  24th,  1866,  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt, 
first  as  stated  supply  and  then  as  pastor.  February 
18th,  1867,  the  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D.,  was 
called,  and  took  charge  of  the  congregation.  He 
resigned  October  29th,  1872.  In  April  following,  the 
congregation,  at  the  annual  meeting,  directed  the 
building  of  a  new  church.  July  24th,  1873,  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Thomijson  was  called,  and  he  was  installed 
November  18th  of  that  year.  Mr.  Thompson  re- 
signed in  1879,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Roundthaler,  the  present  pastor.  The  old  church  on 
South  Potomac  street  was  sold  to  the  Christian  Church 
in  1878,  but  the  last  service  held  in  it  by  the  Presby- 
terians was  on  Sunday,  December  18th,  1875.  The 
now  church  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  December 
25th,  1875,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Smith,  of  Baltimore, 
preaching  in  the  morning,  and  the  Rev.  George  P. 
Hayes,  D.D.,  President  of  Washington  College,  preac'.:- 
ing  in  the  evening.  The  edifice,  which  was  designed 
by  E.  G.  Lind,  of  Baltimore,  is  of  gray  stone,  and  is 
simple,  but  imposing,  in  design. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky.  From 
an  e.xcelleut  address  on  this  subject,  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  J.  N.  Saunders,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
"Centennial  of  Presbyterianism  in  Kentucky"  by 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky  (South),  October  12th,  1883, 
we  make  the  following  extract : — 

"The  Revolutionary  War  ^^rtually  closed  with 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  the 
Fall  of  1781.  With  its  close,  multitudes  began  to 
turn  their  hearts  and  faces  toward  the  rich,  cheap 
and  nnocciipicd  lands  of  the  West.  Hitherto,  emi- 
gration had  been  confined,  comparatively,  to  the  few; 
to  hunters,  e.xplorcrs,  land  jobbers,  and  those  who 
were  ambitious  to  be  among  the  very  first  daring  and 
adventurous  occupants  of  these  western  wilds.  But 
now  a  difierent,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  for  more 
enlightened  and  substantial  class  of  pcoijle  was  ready 
and  anxious  to  come.  These  came  by  families,  by 
companies  and  by  great  colonies,  to  settle  around  the 
old  forts  or  stations,  or  to  forni  new  settlements  of 
their  own.  This  was  the  stiite  of  things  when  Mr. 
Rice  reached  the  coimtry;  in  the  Fall  of  1783,  and 
continued  to  be  for  many  years.  In  1780,  Kentucky 
was  but  a  single  county;  but  so  rapid  was  its  increase 
within  the  next  twelve  years,  that  it  grew  into  nine 
counties,  with  population  enough  to  warrant  its  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State. 

"These  immigrants  came,  some  from  North  Caro- 
lina, a  few  from  Penn.sylvania  and  other  northeastern 
States,  but  mainly  from  the  State  of  Virginia.  On 
this  account,  we  have  .always  claimed  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Virginia,  both  in  Clnirch  and  State. 

"  Among   these  immigrants  there  was  a  scattered 


Presbyterian  element,  out  of  which  our  first  churches 
were  gathered  and  organized.  And  it  will  he  inter- 
esting, in  this  connection,  to  look,  for  a  moment,  at 
our  ecclesiastical  origin  ;  to  see  where  we  came  from; 
to  know  who  were  our  ancestors;  as  well  as  to  learn 
something  of  their  faith,  their  principles  and  their 
spirit. 

"Our  first  people,  then,  came  to  Kentucky  from 
the  States  which  I  have  just  named,  the  tar  larger 
portion  of  them  coming  from  the  churches  and  Presby- 
terian neighborhoods  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  But, 
then,  they  or  their  parents  were  only  emigrants  to 
the  States  which  they  left  when  they  came  here.  In 
blood,  religion  and  nationality  they  ran  back,  by  a  re- 
move or  two,  to  the  old  country,  mostly  to  Scotland  or 
to  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  m.any  of  them,  though 
of  pure  Scotch  blood,  had  lived  so  long  that  they 
had  acquired  the  name,  'Scotch  Irish.'  In  doctrine, 
they  were  Calvinists ;  in  church  government,  Presby- 
terians. They  belonged  to  a  faith  and  people  who 
innately  loved  civil  freedom  and  personal  liberty, 
and  who,  for  hundreds  of  years,  had  chafed  under 
and  rebelled  against  religious  intolerance  and  State 
and  prelatical  oppressions. 

' '  They  carried  the  blood  of  martyrs  in  their  veins — 
the  blood  of  those  who  signed  the  League  and  Cove- 
nant, at  Gray  friar's  Church  in  1638.  They  had  been 
a  long  persecuted  and  afflicted  people,  hut,  like 
brave  old  John  Knox,  feared  the  face  of  no  man,  and 
willingly  bowed  to  no  master,  save  God.  So,  whether 
they  fled  from  persecutions  at  home,  or  were  poor  and 
voluntary  exiles  from  their  native  land,  as  most  of 
them  were  who  came  to  this  country,  they  were  all 
stubbornly  and  unyieldingly  upon  the  side  of  toler- 
ance and  religious  freedom.  Hence,  those  of  them 
who  were  in  America  during  the  war  with  England 
were  patriots,  and  actively  helped  the  colonies  to 
gain  their  independence.  And  when  Virginia  formed 
her  first  State  Constitution,  our  people,  through  the 
eloquence,  learning  and  influence  of  John  Blair 
Smith,  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  religious 
people,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  famous  act  of 
'  religious  liberty ' — an  act  that  frees  the  conscience 
and  the  Church  of  God  from  all  civil  or  State  con- 
trol; an  act  that  has  since  been  accepted  by  all  our 
States.  This,  then,  is  something  of  our  origin,  some- 
thing of  the  faith,  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  stock.  And  we  are  not  ashamed  of 
our  origin,  nor  of  our  record  in  the  past,  but  point, 
with  becoming  pride  and  pleasure,  to  the  positions  we 
have  held,  to  the  places  we  have  filled  in  the  State, 
in  the  Church,  in  learning,  in  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  in  all  that  advances  and  adorns  the  race.  The 
names  and  deeds  of  our  illustrious  and  honored  dead 
occupy  a  large  space  in  the  history  of  the  Protestant 
world.  A  want  of  time  will  not  allow  me  to  speak 
of  the  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian  Huguenots  and 
Holland  Dutch,  who  also  came  in  small  numbers  to 
Kentucky   in    its    early   settlement.       They    were. 
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and  are  still,  a  grand  and  good  people,  and  have  done 
niufli  to  sustain  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  strengthen 
and  build  up  the  State.  Here,  as  in  Holland  and  in 
France,  they  have  always  been  upon  the  side  of  a  pure 
gospel,  a  free  church  and  a  liberal  civil  government. 

"  The  scattered  Presbyterians  whom  Mr.  Rice  and 
om'  first  preachers  found  in  Kentucky,  and  those 
who  came  in  the  next  few  years,  were,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  a  more  or  less  demoralized  spiritual  con- 
dition. Many  of  them  had  felt  the  evil  effects  of 
the  long  war ;  many  had  lived  for  years  upon  the 
borders  of  civilization,  exposed  to  the  damaging 
influences  of  a  wild,  rough  frontier  life,  where  they 
were  without  jSabbaths  or  ministers,  and  where  they 
were  compelled  to  fight  a  savage  and  treacherous 
Indian  foe.  And  still  others  had  suft'ered  from  the 
evil  and  poisonous  effects  of  that  insidious  French 
infidelity  which  followed  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
which  had  spread  through  the  country,  beginning  in 
the  high  places  and  among  some  of  the  great  men  of 
the  East,  and  extending  to  the  cabins  and  many  of 
the  humble  pioneers  of  the  West. 

"  Hence,  Jlr.  Rice  spent  his  first  year  in  gathering 
congregations,  and  in  trying  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
morals  and  piety  among  the  people. 

"The  second  year  he  organized  three  churches; 
one  at  Concord  or  Danville,  one  at  the  forks  of  Dicks 
-river,  and  one  at  Cane  Run,  which  was  in  this  vicinity, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Harrodsburg  Church,  under 
the  pastorate  of  that  great  preacher.  Dr.  Cleland. 
This  jear,  also,  he  preached  a  funeral  sermon  at 
JIcAfee's  Station,  on  Salt  river,  which  was  the  first 
sermon  ever  preached  in  that  vicinity. 

"The  following  year  he  organized  the  Salt  river 
people  —  the  McAfee's,  McCowans,  Armstrongs, 
Sharps,  Lapsleys,  Buchanans  and  others — into  what 
has  for  a  long  time  been  New  Providence  Church, 
a  church  that  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  this 
place,  and  a  church  to  which  Dr.  Cleland  gave  some 
forty-five  years  of  his  great  and  useful  life. 

"  In  the  Autumn  of  1784  the  Rev.  Adam  Rankin, 
the  second  of  our  pioneer  preachers,  came  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  began  his  services  at  Lexington  and  in 
Faj-ette  county.  He  at  once  organized  a  church  in 
Lexington,  and  soon  afterward,  the  church  which 
has  always  been  known  as  Pisgah. 

"In  the  Fall  of  1785  the  Rev.  James  Crawford 
settled  at  Walnut  Hill.  He  and  Terah  Templin  were 
ordained  to  the  full  wor"k  of  the  ministry  at  Danville, 
in  November  of  that  year,  by  acommission  appointed 
hy  the  Presbj-tcry  of  Hanover. 

"  Mr.  Templin  laid  the  foundation  of  some  of  our 
old  churches  in  Washington  county — the  Church  at 
Hardiu's  Creek,  which  is  now  Lebanon,  and  the 
Church  at  Road's  Run,  which  is  now  Springfield. 

' '  Thomas  Craighead  and  Andrew  McClure  came  in 
1786. 

"Thus,  within  three  years  from  the  time  of  Mr. 
Rice's  arrival,  our  ministerial  force  had  increased  to 


six  men,  who  were  preaching  to  twelve  organized 
churches,  and  to  quite  a  number  of  gathered  congre- 
gations. 

"This  year  (1786)  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  which  was  still  our  highest  Church 
court  in  the  United  States,  formed  the  Presbytery  of 
Transylvania,  composed  of  the  si.x  ministers  just 
named.  The  new  Presbytery  held  its  first  meeting  in 
Danville,  October  17th,  1786,  with  Mr.  Eice  in  the 
Moderator's  chair. 

"And  it  will  be  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  a  great  revival  of  religion  began  this  year 
in  Hampden-Sidncy  and  Liberty  Hall  (Washington 
and  Lee)  Colleges,  which  continued  for  two  years, 
and  pervaded  the  entire  Synod  of  Virginia.  Many 
young  men  of  great  ability  and  future  promise  were 
converted,  and,  in  due  time  brought  into  the  min- 
istry. Eight  of  these,  subsequently,  came  to  Ken- 
tucky as  missionaries;  their  names  are  a.s  follows: 
Robert  Marshall,  Cary  H.  Allen,  William  Calhoun, 
John  P.  Campbell,  Samuel  Rannels,  Robert  Stuart, 
Robert  Wilson,  and  John  Lj'le. 

"  By  education  and  training,  these  men  were  ex- 
actly suited  for  the  responsible  and  difiicult  work  which 
awaited  them  here.  And  their  whole  after  history 
shows  that  they  were  successful  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ;  wise  in  extending  the  borders  of  the  Church, 
and  administering  its  affairs,  and  bold,  able  and 
efficient  in  defending  the  truth,  as  it  is  set  forth 
in  our  Standards  of  doctrine  and  Church  order. 

"  In  the  beginning,  the  Presbj'tery  of  Transylvania 
embraced  the  whole  district  of  Kentucky,  including 
the  Cumberland  river  settlements,  with  a  large 
country,  extending  through  what  are  now  the  States 
of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  and  then,  sub.sequently, 
reaching  northward  into  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
a  territory  vast  enough  to  make  a  mighty  empire. 

"  In  the  year  1789,  the  single  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  was  cut  up  into  four  Synods,  and 
these  constituted  our  first  General  Assembly  in  the 
United  States. 

"From  this  date  to  1799,  or  for  ten  years,  the  Pres- 
bj'tery of  Transjlvania  belonged  to  the  Synod  of 
Virginia,  and  was  thus  obliged  to  send  its  delegates 
a  long  and  difficult  distance,  to  attend  the  sessions  of 
their  higher  court;  besides  being  put  to  immense 
inconvenience  in  the  settlement  of  all  eases  of 
appeal  or  complaint,  as  well  as  in  many  other  vital 
respects. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  Presbytery's  churches  and 
congregations  had  greatly  multiplied;  audits  minis- 
ters had  increased  to  the  number  of  twenty-six,  a 
number  sufiicicntly  large  to  warrant  the  erection  of 
one  or  more  new  presbyteries.  This  was  done,  and 
in  the  year  1802  the  Pre.sbj'terics  of  Transylvania, 
West  Lexington  and  Wa.shington  met  in  the  city  of 
Lexington  as  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  with  the  names 
of  thirty-seven  ministers  upon  their  roll,  and  with 
David  Rice  as  their  fir.st  Moderator. 
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'  'The  most  memorable  and  important  act  of  this  first 
Synod  was  the  erection  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
t^-ry  out  of  the  southern  portions  of  Transylvania; 
which  act  the  Synod  revoked,  for  grave  and  sufficient 
reasons,  at  its  sessions  in  ISOfi. 

"Passing  unnoticed  the  damaging  and  trouble- 
some Rankin  controversy  and  schism  about  psalmody, 
you  will  note  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  Church  entered  upon  what  is  called,  in 
our  history,  the  great  revival  period,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  only  in  the  very  briefest  terms.  The  revival 
began  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  James 
IMcGready,  in  the  Green  river  country,  in  the  year 
1800,  and  ran  through  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

"It  was  widespread,  not  only  reaching  all  the 
churches  in  Kentucky,  but  extending  into  several 
other  States.  In  feeling,  it  was  deep,  powerful, 
anomalous,  yea,  startling,  and,  in  many  respects,  in- 
comprehensible— far  more  so,  perhaps,  than  anything 
of  the  kind  which  has  ever  characterized  the  history 
of  religion  in  this  or  any  other  country,  aceomjianied, 
in  many  instances,  with  a  nervous  disturbance  as  yet 
unexplained. 

"That  it  was,  in  a  large  degree,  a  genuine  work 
of  God's  grace,  and  that  multitudes  were  soundly 
converted,  none  willdeny  who  have  carefully  studied 
its  history.  But  that  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
companied by  very  much  that  led  to  serious  errors 
in  doctrine  and  church  order,  and  that  it  was 
attended  with  fearful  disorders,  silly  and  fatal  delu- 
sions, extravagant  and  disgusting  fanaticisms,  and 
wild  and  sinful  excesses,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by 
any  in  our  times.  It  left  behind  it  a  few  results  that 
were  good,  but  many  more  that  were  pernicious  and 
evil.  AVhcn  the  excitements  of  this  strange  work  had 
died  away,  there  followed  a  long  jjeriod  of  coldness 
and  spiritual  dearth,  which  was  not  broken  till  the 
beginning  of  the  revival  iu  Dr.  Cleland's  church,  in 
the  year  1823,  which  gradually  and  silently  extended 
during  the  next  four  or  five  years  to  most  of  the 
chu"ches  in  our  Synod.  This  is  usually  denominated, 
in  our  annals,  the  revival  of  1827-8,  and  was  precious, 
not  only  in  the  conversion  of  souls,  but  in  bringing 
many  into  our  ministry  who  have  done  a  great  and 
good  work  for  the  Church. 

"  But  we  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  first  re- 
vival named.  During  its  continuance,  and  following 
its  close,  there  were  grave  departures  in  doctrine, 
and  in  the  forms  and  modes  of  religious  service,  as 
we  hold  them,  introduced  by  .some  of  our  own  minis- 
ters. They  had  received  '  new  light,' had  learned 
'  new  doctrines, '  had  picked  up  '  new  measures, '  and 
were  ready  to  make,  and  did  make,  war  upon  our 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms.  These  were  led 
chiefly  by  Barton  W.  Stone,  and  soon  formed  a  party 
known  as  the  New  Lights,  or  Stoneites.  Subse- 
quently, they  amalgamated  with  the  disciples  of 
-Mexander  Campbell,  iind  have  thus  grown  into  a 
large  and  influential  sect.     Ofconr.se,  this  defection 


from  our  ranks  was  a  serious  trouble  and  a  grievous 
loss.  Again,  going  along  with  and  following  this 
revival,  great  changes  were  also  taking  place  in  the 
religious  views  and  practices  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery. 

"They  needed  more  ministers,  and  hence,  were 
willing  to  license  any  who  made  a  credible  profession 
of  religion  and  felt  that  they  were  called  to  preach 
the  gospel,  regardless  of  mental  culture  or  theological 
training.  And  their  doctrinal  view's  in  the  mean- 
time had  reached  a  point  that  would  only  allow  them 
to  adopt  our  Confession  of  Faith  in  part,  or  with 
large  mental  reservations.  They  had  discovered,  as 
they  supposed,  a  sort  of  middle  yet  tenable  and 
logical  ground,  between  Arminianism  and  Calvinism; 
and  from  this,  they  proposed  to  preach  and  expound 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible;  which  they  proceeded  to 
do,  and  still  do. 

"On  account  of  these  grave  and  fundamental 
departures  from  the  teachings  of  the  old  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  as 
I  have  already  said,  was  dissolved  by  the  Synod,  in 
1806.  And  iu  four  years  afterward,  or  iu  1810,  the 
members  of  this  dissolved  body  who  did  not  return 
to  Tran.sylvania  united  with  those  who  constituted 
themselves  into  an  independent  Presbytery,  which 
they  called  the  Presbytery  of  Cumberland.  And 
this  was  the  foundation  and  beginning  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church — a  church  which  holds 
our  exact  form  of  government,  but  differs  from  us 
widely  in  its  standard  of  ministerial  educati<in,  in 
some  of  its  church  usages,  as  well  a,s,  materially,  in 
some  of  our  old-fashioned  Calvini.stic  doctrines. 

"The  schism  out  of  which  this  Church  grew  was 
also  a  real  loss  and  grievous  trouble  to  our  already 
deplete  dranks;  but  under  the  blessing  of  God  it  has 
grown  and  prospered,  and  accomplished  a  mighty 
work  for  Christ  and  the  world.  It  soon  extended  its 
borders  beyond  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  reaching 
southward,  westw.ard  and  northward,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  large  and  influential  powers  in  the  Christian 
world,  reporting  in  all,  by  its  minutes  of  last  year, 
one  Assembly,  97  Synods,  117  Presbyteries,  1386 
ministers,  2 1.57  congregations  and  111,803  members. 

"  From  the  year  1810  and  onward,  our  Synod  had 
a  slow  but  steady  giowth,  adding  to  its  churches, 
increasing  its  ministers,  and  giving  a  fair  proportion 
of  its  time,  men  and  means  to  the  cause  of  secular 
and  religious  education.  As  the  country  increased 
in  pojiulation,  and  as  the  Church  grew  and  expanded 
north  and  south  of  us,  other  synods  and  presbyteries 
were  formed,  until  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  was  con- 
fined, as  it  is  now,  within  the  bounds  of  our  own 
State. 

"  For  a  moment  I  recall  hero  the  fact  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  onr  history  in  Kentucky,  we  had  hut  one 
Si/nod  in  the  United  Stales,  which  was  the  '  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.'  Now,  those  who  are 
represented  in  this  Centennial  service  to-day,  iu  spite 
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of  all  our  losses,  by  schisms  and  in  other  ways,  have, 
in  Kentucky  alone,  two  synods,  ten  presbyteries, 
more  than  two  hundred  ministers,  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  churches,  and  nearly  fifteen  thou- 
sand members.  These  fiicts  and  figures  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  what  Kentucky  Presbyterians  have  been 
doing  at  home  since  David  Rice  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  Harrodsburg. 

"  To  have  followed  up  our  history,  through  all  the 
intervening  years,  which  I  have  virtually  jiassed  over 
in  silence;  to  have  noted  a  tithe  of  their  important 
events;  to  have  mentioned  Blythe  and  Cameron  and 
those  who  belonged  to  their  daj' — Cleland  and  Wil- 
son and  those  who  labored  with  tlioni  ;  Nelson,  Black- 
burn, McChordandLapsley  ;  Edgar,  Bishop  and  John 
Breckinridge  ;  Nathan  Hall,  Brown,  J.  C.  Young  and 
William  L.  Breckinridge  ;  McClung,  Rice,  Stiles,  Hill 
and  Grundy  ;  Bayless,  Green,  Robert  J.  Breckinridge 
and  Stuart  Robinson  ;  as  well  as  a  host  of  others 
belonging  to  the  list  of  our  honored  and  worthy  dead, 
would  have  fiir  transcended  my  limits,  as  well  as  your 
time  and  patience.  All  these  subjects,  and  matters  of 
personal  history  await  the  facile  and  scholarly  pen  of 
a  second  Davidson,  who  will,  doubtless,  supplement 
that  author's  elegant  volume  with  one  of  his  own, 
possessing  like  merit  and  bulk. 

"More:  To  speak  of  our  honored  dead,  of  the  main- 
tenance of  our  doctrines  and  forms  of  church  gov- 
ernment, of  our  work  and  influence  in  the  diScrent 
departments  of  education,  and  of  our  Sabbath-school 
schemes  and  labors,  are  themes  yet  to  be  presented 
by  accomplished  speakers,  who  will  follow  me  in 
the.se  services. 

"And  uow,  I  shall  devote  the  residue  of  my  time 
to  a  brief  notice  of  three  or  four  features  of  that  his- 
tory, which  I  have  thus  imperfectly  epitomized. 

"In  a  service  like  this,  our  sympathies  naturally 
.prompt  us  to  look  at  the  difficulties  and  great  dis- 
couragements which  met  and  hindered  our  fathers  in 
their  efforts  to  build  up  a  Presbyterian  C'hurch  in 
Kentucky.  These,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  were 
great,  stubborn  and  long  continued.  \i  was  surely 
no  easy  matter  to  interest  the  minds  of  a  backwoods 
people,  and  turn  their  thoughts  and  affections  to  a 
subject  that  disallowed  wickedness  and  excesses  of 
every  kind,  to  persuade  them  to  honor  God's  law  and 
to  keep  his  appointed  Sabbaths,  to  inspire  them  with 
a  spirit  of  peace,  love  and  forgiveness,  and  bring  them 
into  Christ's  kingdom,  while  .society  was  mi.\ed,  rough 
and  unsettled,  and  while  they  were  still  e.^posed  to  the 
temptations  of  hate  and  bloody  revenge.  When  we 
think  of  all  the  difficulties  and  discouraging  perplex- 
ities which  met  and  followed  them  through  the  try- 
ing years  of  their  work,  we  often  wonder  that  they 
succeeded  so  well  as  they  did,  and  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  plenitude  of  the  mercy  and  grace 
that  constantly  attended  and  sustained  them.  If 
(iod  had  not  been  with  them,  they  must  have  failed. 
But   now,    with   all    the   learning,   refinements   and 


Christian  civilization  of  a  century,  we  find  human 
nature  to-day  ,j  u.st  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
as  prone  to  evil,  to  levity  and  irreverence;  as  prone 
to  hate  and  revenge,  and  as  prone  to  soul-destroying 
errors  and  exciting  novelties  !  Education,  and  what 
we  call  higher  and  advanced  civilization,  do  not 
make  men,  essentially,  new  creatures.  They  may 
change,  modify,  and  in  many  respects  adorn  and 
beautify,  but  they  can  never  regenerate  the  soul  and 
make  a  sinful  race  truly  love  .-ind  honor  God.  Nothing 
but  the  grace  of  God,  coming  through  a  preached 
Gospel,  can  do  this.  Hence,  with  our  constantly 
desecrated  Sabbaths,  and  with  floods  of  wickedness 
all  around  us,  it  is,  after  all,  about  as  difficult  to 
preach  the  Gospel  successfully  now,  as  it  was  when 
illiterate  backwoodsmen  and  rough  Indian  fighters 
made  up  the  congregations.  And  if  we  succeed 
in  our  difficult  and  discouraging  work,  it  can  only  be 
through  the  same  divine  agency  that  impai'ted  success 
to  our  fathers. 

"Our  sympathies  are  al.so  deeply  moved,  when  we 
recall  the  great  physical  labors,  discomforts  and  actual 
sufferings,  which  were  necessary  parts  of  their  daily 
experience.  With  our  advantages,  comforts  and  com- 
paratively easy  work,  we  can  scarcely  put  a  .proper 
estimate  upon  these.  We  really  know  but  little 
about  them.  We  ride  to  our  Church  courts  in  easy- 
going coaches  and  with  the  speed  of  the  locomotive; 
they  went  upon  horseback,  through  rain,  sunshine, 
heat  or  cold;  mea-suring  the  long  and  tiresome  road 
through  mud,  over  dangerous  and  swollen  streams, 
and  often  exposed  to  hunger,  thirst  and  rough  fare. 
We  go  to  the  Assembly  in  palace  cars,  are  entertained 
like  princes,  and  have  a  ro.yal  and  luxurious  holiday; 
to  them  an  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  As- 
sembly was  a  hardship  and  a  tedious,  self-sacrificing 
labor.  For  years  the  journey  was  made  in  the  saddle, 
bridle-path  and  buffido  trail,  and  then  by  rough, 
lumbering  and  bumping  stages.  We  can  fill  our 
Presbyterial  and  missionary  appointments  in  two  or 
three  Sabbaths,  and  the  travel  and  the  labor  are  a 
pleasant  recreation.  But  it  was  not  so  with  our 
fathers.  Their  missionary  and  evangelistic  travels 
and  labors  were  tenfold  more  than  our,s — reaching 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  involving  labors 
and  sacrifices  that  we  could  hardly  endure  now. 
For  example,  Mr.  Vance  was  appointed  by  his  Presby- 
tery to  preach  two  Sabbaths  in  the  Illinois  Grant, 
Mr.  Cleland  to  preach  at  discretion  in  the  Indiana 
Territory,  and  other  brethren  to  perform  labors 
nearly  as  difficult.  These  appointments  were  not 
only  made,  but  Presbytery  saw  that  they  were  filled. 
Besides  all  this,  their  home  work  was  simply 
immense.  It  was  filled  up  with  travels,  jjreachings, 
exposures  and  hardships  that  would  appall  many  a 
man  in  our  day. 

"My  brethren,  these  were  truly  men  of  God;  men 
fillcfl  with  preaching  an<l  missionary  zeal,  and  men 
who  were  willing  to  endure  hardness  for  the  sake  of 
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preaching  the  gospel  to  dying  sinners.  And  to  the 
praise  of  His  graee,  God  owned  and  blessed  their 
labors,  preserved  their  lives,  and,  in  one  way  and 
another,  took  care  of  them  and  their  families. 

"And  it  is  risking  little  to  say  that,  if  the  spirit, 
zeal,  labors  and  self-denials  of  these  pioneer  preachers 
had  characterized  all  the  later  periods  of  our  history, 
our  Church  would  appear  in  a  different  attitude 
to-day;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  have 
been  frequent  and  long  periods,  in  which  we  have 
been  greatly  lacking  in  these  essential  elements  of 
success — periods  when  pastors  were  satisfied  to  watch 
and  feed  their  own  flocks;  when  churches  were  con- 
tent to  meagerly  sujiport  the  gospel  at  home,  and 
leave  vacancies  and  destitute  places  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, when  Presbyterians  had  lost  much  of  their 
spirit  of  evangelization,  and  when  young  ministers 
naturally  sought  easy  and  fat  places,  rather  than 
weak  churches  and  destitute  settlements. 

"  There  is  no  denjiug  the  unpleasant  fact  that,  for 
many  j'ears,  our  Synod,  Prcsbj'teries  and  churches 
were  in  a  spiritually  dozing  mood,  having  lost  very 
much  of  their  old  zeal,  energy  and  Christian  conse- 
cration, as  well  as  very  much  of  their  former  spirit  of 
aggressiveness  upon  the  unoccupied  regions  of  the 
country. 

"  But  may  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  these  days 
of  spiritual  inaction,  sloth  and  indifference  are  past 
and  gone  ?  That  we  have  been  baptized  anew,  by 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  with  the  same  spirit 
wliich  animated  the  hearts  and  warmed  the  zeal  and 
inspired  the  abundant  laliors  of  those  who  planted  a 
Church  for  us  in  the  wilderness  ? 

"  I  am  sure  we  may  indulge  such  a  hope;  for  our 
preachers,  through  the  entire  State,  are  manifesting 
new  zeal  and  interest  in  their  work;  preaching  effi- 
ciently, not  only  at  home,  but  to  those  who  are  un- 
able to  supply  themselves  with  the  gospel.  The 
spirit  of  evangelization  is  prevailing  throughout  our 
borders.  And  the  wonderful  success  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  evangelistic  scheme  which  we  put  into 
active  operation  two  years  ago,  has  not  only  accom- 
plished grand  results,  but  is  stimulating  the  whole 
Church  to  do  still  greater  and  better  things.  Two 
such  enterprises  as  this,  prosecuted  by  our  best  talent, 
sustained  by  the  abundant  wealth  of  the  countrj', 
and  owned  and  blessed  of  God,  would  soon  not  only 
double  but  quadruple  our  present  numbers." 

Presbsrterian  Church,  Ne-w  Castle,  Del. 
In  the  year  of  1G37  or  '58,  a  Dutch  Church  w;is 
organized  in  this  place  by  the  Eev.  John  Polhemus, 
while  on  bis  way  from  Brazil,  where  the  Dutch  at 
that  time  had  a  colony,  to  New  Amsterdam,  near 
which  he  settled  and  died.  The  year  following,  the 
Rev.  Everardus  AVelius  was  commissioned  by  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam  as  minister  to  the  Church  in 
New  Amstel,  the  name  by  which  the  place  was  then 
known,  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  two  years  after  his  arrival.     In  1678 


the  Rev.  Petrus  Ta.sschemakers  settled  and  labored 
here  between  two  and  three  years.  In  the  records  of 
this  period  it  is  stated  that  "on  S;indhook  stood  a 
small  wooden  church."  In  this  building  the  Dutch 
continued  to  worship,  as  an  independent  congregation, 
although  with  diminished  numbers.  The  name  of 
the  town  was  now  changed  from  New  Amstel  to  that 
of  New  Castle,  and  was  incorporated  in  1667. 

Charles  II  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  all  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  America  called  New  Nether- 
lands, but  which  from  this  time  bore  the  name  of 
New  York.  In  this  grant  were  in<;luded  the  three 
counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  on  the 
Delaware. 

From  this  time  the  population  underwent  great 
changes  by  the  arrival  of  emigrants  from  various  parts 
of  the  Old  World,  who  prized  the  rights  of  conscience 
more  than  home,  kindred  or  native  land.  It  is  obvious 
that,  as  these  emigrants  from  France  and  Great 
Britain  arrived  at  New  Castle  in  small  numbers,  and 
often  one  by  one,  they,  in  all  matters  of  religion, 
united  with  their  Dutch  brethren,  who  worshiped 
in  "the  smair wooden  church"  on  Sandhook.  For 
the  Dutch  were  Calvinists  in  doctrine  and  Presby- 
terians in  discipline,  while  the  Confession  of  Faith 
adopted  by  the  Huguenots  was  drawn  up  by  John 
Calvin  himself,  so  that  in  doctrine  and  discipline 
there  was  a  close  resemblance  between  the  Church  of 
Holland  and  that  of  France.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century  there  were 
gathered  in  New  Castle  individual  members  of  the 
churches  of  these  several  nations,  drawn  together, 
not  only  by  a  common  sympathy  in  each  other's 
trials,  but  by  the  stronger  influence  of  a  common 
faith  in  the  same  grand  system  of  religious  truth. 

"We  are  not  able,"  says  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Spots- 
wood,  n.D.,  in  his  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  New  Castle,"  published  in  18.^9, 
"to  designate  the  precise  locality  of  the  '  small  wooden 
church,'  found  here  by  the  English,  in  1664,  and 
concerning  which  Penn  speaks  in  his  letter  to  Lon- 
don, dated  in  1683,  but  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  lot  on  which  our 
new  church  has  been  erected,  and  adjoining  which  is 
the  graveyard  of  the  old  Dutch  Church." 

The  first  Presbyterian  minister  who  labored  in 
New  Castle  and  the  country  adjacent  was  the  Eev. 
JohnWilson.  (See  his  Sketch.)  There  is  evidence  that 
he  preached  here  prior  to  1703.  After  a  brief  absence 
from  the  place  he  returned,  and  not  only  continued 
to  preach,  but  commenced  making  arrangements  for 
erecting  a  new  house  of  worship.  "For,  by  this 
time,"  observes  Dr.  Spotswood,  "  'the  small  wooden 
church,'  built  by  the  Dutch  Church,  had  fallen  to 
decay,  and  was,  moreover,  not  sufliciently  large  to 
accommodate  the  congregation,  which  had  been  very 
much  increased  by  the  continued  emigration  from 
j  the  old  country.  The  lot  on  which  this  church  stands 
1  was  purchased,  one  portion  of  it  from  John  Brew- 
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ster,  and  the  other  from  Thoma.s  Janvier,  and  Sarah, 
his  "wife.  The  two  deeds  are  in  our  possession,  eaeh 
dated  the  15th  of  Augnst,  1707,  and  executed  '  to 
Roeloffe  De  Haes,  Sjivester  Garland  and  Tliomas 
Janvier,  merchants  and  undertakers,  or  agents,  for 
erecting  and  building  a  Presbyterian  Church,  or 
house  of  worship,  in  the  town  of  New  Castle. '  "  The 
consideration  money  for  both  was  twenty-two  pounds, 
Pennsylvania  currency. 

"  On  this  lot  was  erected  the  house  in  which  we  are 
now  assembled,  and  in  which,  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  worship  of  God  has  been  maintained. 

"It  is  highly  probable,"  adds  Dr.  8potswood, 
"that  this  is  the  oldest  congregation  of  our  denomi- 
nation in  this  countrj."  The  only  two  which  claim 
to  be  more  ancient,  are  the  First  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  one  in  Snow  Hill,  Marj-land,  both 
of  which  had  settled  pastors  in  1701.  We  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  date  of  our  organ- 
ization, but  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  was 
in  1G84  or  '85.  In  170.3  it  appears  before  us  fully 
established,  possessing  all  the  elements  of  a  church 
that  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time;  a  bench  of 
Elders,  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  numbers  and  wealth 
sufficient  to  justify  them  in  building  a  new  house  of 
worship;  moreover,  we  find  it,  at  this  date,  deprived 
for  a  season  of  the  services  of  their  minister,  who 
must  have  been  with  it  for  some  time,  as  he  had 
become  discouraged,  and  was  absent,  seeking  another 
field  of  labor,  but  finding  none,  he  returned,  and  re- 
mained until  his  death.  The  congregation  increased 
so  rapidly,  that  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  church 
building,  which  was  done  in  1712.  To  do  that,  it 
was  necessary  to  purchase  from  Mr.  Brewster  eighteen 
feet  of  ground  adjoining.  The  deed  for  this  portion 
is  dated  April  3d,  1712. 

The  Rev.  James  Anderson  was  the  second  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  New  Castle.  Receiving  a  call  from 
"the  Presbj'terian  Congregation  of  New  York,"  the 
Synod  appointed  a  committee  of  their  number  "to 
receive  and  audit  the  reasons  of  the  people  of  New  I 
Castle,  against  the  removal  of  Mr.  Anderson  to  New  I 
York,  or  any  other  place."  This  committee  finally 
decided,  on  3Ir.  Ander.son's  acceptance  of  the  call,  to 
dissolve  his  pastoral  relation,  and  "transported  him 
to  New  York."  {See  his  Sketch.)  The  successor  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  the  third  pastor  of  this  congre- 
gation, was  the  Rev.  Robert  Cross,  who  sustained  this 
relation  until  May,  1723.  He  is  elsewhere  noticed. 
The  vacancy  occasioned  by  his  removal  was  tilled  bv 
supplies  appointed  bj'  the  Presljytery,  among  whom 
were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stevenson,  who  supplied 
the  ])ulpit  during  the  year  1727. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  here,  that  about  this 
time  the  churches  of  New  London  and  White  Clay 
Creek  were  organized,  the  former  in  1720,  the  latter 
in  1722.  In  1738  a  giant  of  a  lot  of  ground  for  build- 
ing a  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  a  burying  place, 


was  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  at  Christi- 
ana Bridge,  but  the  church  was  not  built  until  1745. 
When  the  Rev.  Charles  Tcnnent  left  the  churches  of 
Wliite  Clay  Creek  and  Christiana  Bridge,  the  latter 
formed  a  union  with  the  Church  of  New  Castle.  The 
Rev.  Daniel  Thane  was  installed  pastor  over  the 
united  congregations,  May  1st,  1757  and  continued 
in  this  relation  until  about  the  year  1763.  Previous 
to  the  union  of  this  congregation  with  Christiana 
Bridge,  it  was  for  a  short  time  united  to  Draw^er's, 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  John  Dick, 
who  was  in.stalled  in  1746,  and  died  the  following 
year.  After  Mr.  Thane's  departure,  the  united  con- 
gregations remained  vacant  until  1765,  when  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Magaw  was  employed  by  them  as  stated 
supply  for  one  year.  During  that  year  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  preached  to  each  of  them  occasionally. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Montgomery  was  in.stalled  pastor 
April  16th,  1769,  resigning  the  relation  October  29th, 
1777.  The  congregation  remained  vacant  from  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Montgomery  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Barr,  in  1791,  during  which  time  the 
pulpits  were  supplied  by  the  Presbytery.  Mr.  Barr 
remained  pastor  of  the  two  congregations  until 
August  3d,  1796.  In  1799,  the  Rev.  John  E.  Latta 
received  a  call  to  settle  here,  and  was  installed  August 
13th,  1800.  His  pastorate  extended  over  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years.  {Sec  hia  Sketch.)  The  successors 
of  Jlr.  Latta  were  the  Rev.  Joshua  N.  Danforth, 
from  November  30th,  1825,  until  May  20th,  1828; 
the  Rev.  John  M.  Dickey,  from  Jlay  19th,  1830,  until 
the  Spring  of  18.32;  the  Rev.  James  Knox,  from 
November  21st,  1832,  until  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1834;  the  Rev.  John  Decker,  from  February  24th, 
1835,  until  the  Spring  of  1842;  and  the  Rev.  John  B. 
Spotswood,  from  1842  to  the  present  date  (1884). 
Notices  of  all  these  brethren  will  be  found  elsewhere. 
No  list  of  the  names  of  the  ruling  elders  of  these 
congregations  can  be  found  until  1791,  when  Mr. 
Barr  was  installed.  At  that  time,  the  bench  consisted 
of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz.,  William  Scott, 
Robert  Bryan,  Samuel  Barr  and  William  Aiken. 
Me.s.srs.  Ruth  and  Aiken  having  died  in  1792,  Alex- 
ander Duncan  and  Samuel  Ruth  were  elected  to  sup- 
ply their  places,  and  at  the  same  time  James  Cald- 
well was  added  to  the  number.  In  1800,  when  Mr. 
Latta  was  installed,  the  session  was  again  enlarged, 
by  the  election  of  James  Couper,  Richard  Hambly, 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Smith  and  George  Pratt,  all  of  whom, 
belonged  to  the  congregation  of  Christiana  Bridge. 
In  1802  Charles  Thomas,  Jacob  Behille  and  Hugh 
Gemmill  were  added  to  the  session  in  New  Castle. 
In  1815  Dr.  James  Couper,  Kensey  Johns,  John  Bel- 
ville  and  Nicholas  Vandyke  were  elected  from  the 
congregation  in  New  Castle ;  in  1826,  Matthew  Kean. 
In  1830  James  McCullough  and  .Tames  Smith,  and  in 
1839  Elijah  Start  and  John  Gordon  were  added  to 
the  number  of  elders  in  this  congregation,  and  Wm. 
F.  Lane  in  1857. 
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Presbsrterian  Church,  Ne'wtO'WTi,  Long  Island, 
New  I'ocA-.  Newtown  w;is  settled  by  Englisli  emi- 
grants from  the  New  England  colonies,  in  1G52.  This 
was  but  thirty-two  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Puritans  at  Plymouth,  and  but  twenty-nine  years 
after  the  settlement  of  JIanhattan  Island,  now  New 
York,  by  the  Dutch.  Cromwell  was  then  at  the 
zenith  of  his  power  in  England. 

Four  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  in 
1656,  there  is  preserved  a  list  of  fifty-five  persons 
who  had  become  proprietors  of  the  soil,  by  pur- 
chasing of  the  Indians  1376  acres  for  £68,  16s.  4d.,  at 
the  rate  of  a  shilling  for  an  acre. 

As  with  the  other  English  settlements  on  the 
eastern  part  of  Long  Island,  the  early  settlers  at 
Newtown  were  Dissenters  in  religious  principles,  and 
mainly  Presbyterians  In  doctrine  and  polity,  accord- 
ing to  the  Confession  of  Faith  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  in  1642.  They 
were  a  Christian  people,  stern  in  moral  and  religious 
principles,  enterprising,  and  devoted  adherents  to 
liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience.  That  the  Presby- 
terian element  predominated  among  them  seems  evi- 
dent from  various  considerations.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  Puritans  were  not  all  Congregationalists. 
In  the  New  England  colonies  this  was  especially  the 
case.  Prior  to  the  3'ear  1640,  Cotton  Mather,  in  his 
"  Magnalia, "  tells  us  that  4000  Presbyterians  had  ar- 
rived in  New  England.  Besides,  it  is  known  that  many 
of  the  Congregationalists  brought  with  them  from  the 
mother  country  to  New  England  "  a  jireference  for 
Presbyterianism."  This  is  shown  from  the  nature 
of  the  ecclesiastical  systems  which  tliey  adopted. 
Elders  werea  regular  part  of  the  organization  of  their 
churches;  and  their  Synods,  in  authority,  approached 
very  nearly  to  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

To  these  facts  must  be  added  that  of  the  2000  Pres- 
byterian ministers  cast  out  of  the  Church  of  England, 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662,  a  considerable 
number  found  a  refuge  in  New  England.  Thus,  we 
have  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  first  settlers 
of  Newtown,  and  those  emigrants  who  soon  increased 
their  numbers,  were  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  Pres- 
byterians. Moreover,  the  steps  which  were  taken  by 
the  church  at  Newtown  to  be  organized  as  Presby- 
terian when  the  opportunity  offered,  confirms  this 
view. 

Some  of  the  English  companies  who  settled  on  this 
island,  we  know,  "came  with  their  churches  already 
organized,"  bringing  their  pastors  with  them.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  company  which  settled  the 
town  of  South  Hampton,  in  1640.  Their  pastor  was 
a  Presbyterian.  It  may  have  been  so  with  the  com- 
pany which  settled  Newtown.  They  had  come  as 
united  in  religious  views  ami  kintlred  feelings,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Eev.  John  Moore 
came  with  them.  In  the  New  York  C^olonial  Manu- 
scripts there  is  a  document  attested  by  "John  Moore, 


Minister  of  the  Church  of  Hemstede. ' '  But  may  not 
this  be  a  mistake?  And  should  we  not  for  "  Hem- 
stede ' '  read  Middleburgh,  as  Newtown  wa.s  then 
called  ?  For  Rev.  Richard  Denton,  at  the  date  of 
the  document,  was  the  minister  at  Hem,stede.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  cert;iin,  that  very  early  after  the 
settlement  of  the  company,  "  a  town-house  was  im- 
mediately erected,  which  served  the  double  purpose 
of  a  church  and  a  residence  for  the  minister, ' '  and  in 
which  the  Rev.  John  Moore  ministered.  He  was 
also  the  first  school  teacher,  instructing  the  children 
during  the  week. 

This  first  pastor  died  in  16.57.  His  death  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  mourned 
and  made  this  record,  that  "  God  had  deprived  them 
of  the  public  means  of  grace  and  salvation,  and  also 
of  the  education  of  their  children  in  .scholastic  dis- 
cipline, the  way  to  true  happiness. "  Richard  Mills 
was  employed  to  teach  in  his  place,  and  ' '  to  help  in 
the  Sabbath  exercises. ' ' 

After  a  lapse  of  five  years,  because  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  procure  ministers  at  that  time,  the  Rev. 
William  Leverich  was  settled  as  the  second  pastor,  in 
1662.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  College, 
England;  a  man  of  ardent  piety,  extensive  learning, 
deep  religious  experience,  and  a  faithful  laborer. 
After  a  pastorate  of  fourteen  years,  he  died,  in  1677. 
He  may  be  considered  the  father  of  this  church.  He 
had  unquestionably  organized  its  members;  but  how 
organized,  or  what  the  spiritual  fruit  of  his  labors, 
or  how  many  in  membership,  is  not  known,  as  all 
records  of  these  facts  are  lost.  It  was  during  Mr. 
Leverich's  ministry  that  the  first  church  building 
devoted  exclusively  to  divine  worship  was  erected, 
in  1671,  on  the  ground  nearly  opposite  the  place 
which  the  present  building  occupies. 

From  1677  to  1708,  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the 
town  enjoyed  the  services  of  Revs.  Morgan  Jones, 
.Tohn  Morse  and  Robert  Breck.  The  Rev.  Morgan 
Jones  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  College,  England, 
and  was  one  of  the  dissenting  Presbyterian  ministers 
among  the  2000  who  were  ejected  from  their  parishes 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662.  He  had  been 
Episcopally  ordained,  and  had  his  parish  in  Wales. 
The  Rev.  John  Morse  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  He  was  a  licentiate 
when  called,  but  was  soon  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  church.  Very  early  after  his  settle- 
ment, in  lfi!15,  the  house  and  grounds  to  the  east 
of  the  village,  now  occupied  l)y  the  heirs  of  Mr. 
Robert  Thompson,  were  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  minister.  Mr.  Morse  died  here,  in  the  midst  of 
his  work,  but  twenty-six  years  of  age.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Breck  was  also  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
great  promise,  and  ser\'ed  the  church  but  two  or 
three  years.  He  was  a  bold  asserter  of  the  principles 
of  the  Nonconformists,  and  through  the  ill-treatment 
and  threats  from  the  Episcopal  Governor  was  com- 
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pelled  to  leave  his  charge.  The  combinetl  pastorates 
of  these  three  ministers  embraced  only  twelve  years, 
showing  that  the  church  was  vac;iut  at  intervals  for 
eighteen  years.  This  was  owing  in  part  to  colonial 
troubles,  the  inroads  of  the  French  on  the  northern 
frontiers,  and  especially  from  the  opposition  and 
intolferance  of  Lord  Cornbury  against  dissenting 
churches,  in  his  zeal  to  establish  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  province. 

The  first  church  building,  which  had  been  erected 
in  1671,  was  taken  possession  of  by  Rev.  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  1703,  and  held  till 
1708.  It  was  during  this  Episcopal  oppression  that 
the  Rev.  John  Hampttm  and  Rev.  Francis  Makemie, 
both  Presbyterian  ministers,  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, in  1707,  because  the  former  had  preached 
the  previous  day  at  Newtown,  and  the  latter 
in  New  York,  without  license  from  Lord  Corn- 
bury.  They  were  arrested  in  this  village,  and  car- 
ried thence,  by  way  of  Jamaica,  to  New  York, 
where  they  were  imprisoned.  They  were  charged, 
when  the  warrant  was  issued  to  the  Sheriff  for  their 
arrest,  that  they  had  "gone  to  Long  Island,  with 
intent  there  to  spread  their  pernicious  doctrine  and 
principles,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  Church  bj' 
law  established,  and  the  government  of  this  province. ' ' 
"If  any,"  writes  Livingston,  just  after  the  event, 
"want  information  concerning  the  sufferings  of 
other  dissenters,  both  in  their  per.sons,  estates  and 
religious  liberties,  I  recommend  them  to  the  body  of 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica  and  Newtown." 

We  now  come  to  the  important  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Pumry,  whose  pastorate  over  this  church 
extended  from  1708  to  1744,  a  period  of  thirty-six 
years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  Mr. 
Eiker,  in'his  history,  says,  ' '  he  sustained  the  char- 
acter of  a  systematic,  learned  and  eminently  pious 
man."  It  was  during  his  ministry,  in  1715,  that  he, 
with  this  church,  was  received  into  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia.  Thus  this  church  had  hitherto  been 
an  immature  Presbyterian  church,  under  a  Congre- 
gational polity;  but  now,  when  organized  Presby- 
terianism  offered  itself,  it  at  once  entered  the  ranks 
of  that  denomination. 

In  1717  a  new  church  was  erected  on  the  site  where 
the  present  building  stands,  but  it  was  not  finished 
and  furnished  fully  till  1741.  After  his  long  and 
successful  ministry,  Mr.  Pumry  died,  in  1744,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard,  where  a  tomb- 
stone with  a  quaint  inscription  marks  his  grave. 
All  church  records  previous  to  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Pumry  have  been  lost,  save  a  memorandum  of  eight 
names,  who  were  members  of  the  church  in  1708  at 
his  settlement.  The  first  Session  book,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  purchased  in  1725,  which  is  still  preserved ; 
and  from  that  period  to  the  present  time  the  records 
have  been  regularly  kept.  Sixty-seven  members 
were  received  into  the  church  under  Mr.  Pumry's 
ministry. 


There  is  another  interesting  fact  connected  with 
the  ministry  of  this  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Sacket,  of  the  Sacket  family, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Pumry,  Mr.  Pumry's 
son,  were  both  born  nearly  the  same  time,  1712-13, 
in  this  village;  both  trained  under  Mr.  Pumry's 
pastorate;  both  entered  the  ministry  about  the  same 
time,  and  both  died  in  the  year  1784.  Mr.  Sacket 
labored  most  successfully  iu  his  ministry  in  West- 
chester county.  The  inscription  upon  his  tombstone 
at  Yorktown  is,  that  "  He  was  a  judicious,  faithful, 
laborious  and  successful  ministiw  of  the  gospel." 

Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Pumry  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  distinguished  ministers  of  his  day.  His 
whole  ministry  of  forty-nine  years  was  spent  at  Heb- 
ron, Conn. 

From  this  period  till  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
the  successive  pastors  were  Rev.  George  McNish,  two 
years;  Rev.  Simeon  Horton,  twenty-seven  years;  and 
Rev.  Andrew  Ba}',  two  years.  At  the  opening  of  Mr. 
Horton's  ministry,  his  labors  were  remarkably 
blessed.  The  church  was  revived,  a  larger  number 
than  usual  being  added  to  the  church.  The  Sessional 
minutes  prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and 
ardent  zeal.  In  1764,  while  he  was  pastor,  Whitefield 
preached  in  this  village. 

After  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  during  the 
period  of  seven  years  from  1776  to  1783,  when  the 
British  troops  had  possession  of  Newtown,  this 
patriotic  church  (for  nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  congregation  were  patriots)  suffered  severely. 
Its  ordinances  were  suspended;  its  leading  members 
scattered,  being  in  prison  or  exile;  and  its  house  of 
worship  was  first  used  as  a  hospital,  and  then  de- 
molished. The  whole  Synod  of  New  York  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution;  and  hence,  in  part,  the 
hatred  of  the  British  to  the  Presbyterians  here.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  the  church  was  regathered,  and 
but  five  members  iu  full  communion  appeared  at  its 
first  meetings.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  the  congregation  worshiped  once  a 
fortnight  in  their  edifice.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  church  was  not  in  a  condition  to  settle  a  pastor, 
and  therefore,  during  the  following  six  years,  from 
1784  to  1790,  engaged  the  services  of  the  Rev.  James 
Lyon,  Rev.  Peter  Fish  and  Rev.  Elihu  Palmer,  suc- 
cessively, as  supplies.  It  was  during  this  period,  in 
1787,  ninety -seven  years  ago,  that  the  erection  of  the 
present  edifice  was  commenced.  On  its  foundation 
stones  are  engraved  the  initials  of  the  names  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  congregation.  It  was  completed 
and  dedicated  in  1791.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  of  New 
York,  preached  the  sermon. 

Rev.  Nathanael  WoodhuU  was  called  to  the  church 
and  installed  in  1790,  and  his  pastorate  extended 
twenty  years — till  1810.  In  personal  appearance, 
winning  manners,  holiness  of  character,  and  pulpit 
talents,  he  stood  conspicuous  among  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry.     His  death  was  universally  regretted. 
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He  received  eighty  members  into  full  communion. 
His  successor  wiis  the  Rev.  William  Boardman,  who 
was  installed  in  1811.  His  pastorate  was  marked  by 
a  remarkable  revival,  the  fruit,  iu  part,  of  the  faith- 
ful labors  of  his  predecessor,  and  of  his  own  fervent 
and  active  piety.  He  labored  seven  years,  and  died  in 
1818.  It  was  during  Mr.  Boardman's  ministry,  and 
just  before  its  close,  iu  1717,  that  the  trustees  of  the 
church,  having  sold  the  old  parsonage  property  to 
the  east  of  the  village,  and  which  had  been  ocoipied 
as  such  for  a  centur_y,  purchased  the  "  Union  Hotel," 
called  the  "  Corner  House, "  with  eleven  acres  of  land, 
and  here  Mr.  Boardman  lived  and  died.  It  is  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Brown.  Mr.  Boardman 
received  sixty-three  members  iuto  full  communion. 
His  successor  was  the  late  beloved  Dr.  John  Gold- 
smith, who  was  in.stalled  in  1819.  His  faithful  and 
able  pastorate  continued  thirty-four  years.  He  died 
in  1854,  suddenly  cut  down,  in  the  fullness  and 
strength  of  his  manhood.  For  his  stern  love  of  the 
truth,  dignified  and  imposing  manner,  intellectual 
ability,  refined  spirituality  and  uncompromising  de- 
votion in  his  ministerial  work,  he  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  liis  brethren,  and  commanded  the  rev- 
erence and  love  of  his  people.  During  his  pastorate 
Dr.  Goldsmith  received  into  the  full  communion  of 
the  church  215  members,  a  precious  token  to  him  of 
the  Divine  favor  and  mercy. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Goldsmith  commenced  his  pas- 
torate, "in  or  about  the  year  1821,  the  'Corner 
House ' ' '  was  sold  ;  but  a  portion  of  the  land  was 
retained,  and  on  it  was  built  the  present  parsonage. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Kno.x  w;us  installed  pastor  of  the 
church,  March  28th,  185.5,  and  under  his  long  min- 
istry it  was  largely  blessed.  In  1880  he  preached  an 
' '  Anniversary  Discourse  of  a  Twenty-five  Years'  Pas- 
torate,"  from  which  the  facts  of  this  .sketch  arc 
gleaned. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Sno-w  Hill,  31arylan<!. 
Snow  Hill  is  situated  on  the  Pocomoke,  a  na\igable 
and  tidal  river  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
The  town  is  only  six  miles  from  the  sea;  has  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  the  county-seat  of  Wor- 
cester county.  Previous  to  1742  the  present  counties 
of  Worcester  and  Wicomico  were  included  in  Somer- 
set, which  extended  from  the  sea  to  the  bay,  and 
from  Delaware  to  the  Virginia  line. 

1683.  The  uniform  tradition  in  Snow  Hill  is,  that 
when  Makemie  came  from  Ireland,  in  1683,  iu  re- 
sponse to  the  petition  of  "  Colonel  William  Stevens 
and  others,"  sent  in  1680,  he  immediately  organized 
a  church  and  built  a  meeting-house  here,  and  that 
this  was  his  first  church.  The  people  were  there, 
and  impatient  of  his  coming;  times  were  prosperous, 
and  no  reason  appears  for  delay.  These  people  were 
principally  Scotch-Irish,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Scotch 
and  French  Protestants. 

1684.  Most  likely  Rev.  Samuel  Davis  came  over 
with  Makemie,  as  we  find  him  recorded  iu   court. 


February  26th,  1684,  as  marrying  John  Broughton 
and  Elizabeth  Bradshaw.  Broughton  is  an  old  Snow 
Hill  name;  tin  families  of  the  name  stand  on  the 
church  books  iu  1751,  and  one  remains  who  spells 
his  name  the  same  way.  This  strengthens  the  idea 
that  the  marriage  was  in  Snow  Hill,  and  Samuel 
Davis  the  minister,  as  we  shall  now  prove  that  he 
was  seven  years  later.  Makemie  probably  left  him 
there  and  went  to  organize  churches  elsewhere. 

1691.  For,  August  12th,  1691,  John  Galbreath  left 
by  will,  recorded  in  court,  five  thousand  pounds  of 
pork  each,  to  Samuel  Davis,  minister  at  Snow  Hill; 
Francis  Makemie,  minister  at  Rehoboth;  and  Thomas 
Wilson,  minister  at  Manokin.  The  phraseology 
shows  that  these  were  settled  ministers  at  those 
places. 

1697.  ' '  In  obedience  to  an  order  of  his  Excellency,  the 
Governor,  and  Council,  dated  the  10th  day  of  August, 
1697,  commanding  the  Sheriffs  of  this  province  to 
return  a  list  of  what  Romish  priests  and  lay  brothers 
are  resident  in  their  respective  counties,  and  what 
churches,  chapels  or  places  of  worship  they  have, 
what  manner  of  buildings  they  are,  and  in  what 
places  situate;  and  return  also  a  like  account  about 
the  Quakers  and  other  dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England  and  their  places  of  worship,"  etc.,  the 
Sheriff  (Major  William  Whittington),  of  Somerset, 
reports  :  ' '  Here  are  neither  Popish  priests,  lay 
brothers,  nor  any  of  their  chapels.  As  to  the  Quakers 
and  other  dissenters,  to  the  first,  none  as  I  know  of 
particularly,  and  the  other  hath  a  house  iu  Snow  Hill, 
one  on  the  road  going  up  along  the  seaside,  and  one 
at  Manokin,  about  thirty  feet  long;  plain  country 
buildings,  all  of  them. " 

1705.  Rev.  John  Hampton  was  preaching  in  Snow 
Hill,  and  next  year  assisted  in  forming  the  first 
Presbytery. 

1717.  The  original  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was 
now  divided  in  three  Presbyteries,  one  of  which  was 
the  Presbytery  of  Snow  Hill.  The  fathers  seem  to 
have  recognized  its  importance  and  antiquity.  What 
Philadelphia  was  to  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey 
and  New  Castle  to  Northern  Delaware,  that  Snow 
Hill  was  to  Southern  Delaware  and  Somerset,  from 
Lewes  to  the  Virginia  line. 

1719.  Augustlst.  The  vestry  of  All  Hallows  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Parish,  Snow  Hill,  petition  the  Bishop  of 
London  for  a  preacher,  declaring  that  since  establish- 
ment they  have  not  had  a  regular  minister  except  two 
years.  "  Now,  seeing  the  constant  abode  of  a  dissent- 
ing minister  is  likely  to  alienate  the  people  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  we,  the  vestry  of  said 
parish  .  .  .  represent  to  your  lordship's  considera- 
tion our  misery  through  a  long  continuance  of  the 
famine  in  scarcity  of  the  Word  of  God  in  our  church, 
etc."  So  at  this  period  Snow  Hill  was  "the  constant 
abode  of  a  dissenting  (Presbyterian)  minister." 

1745.  The  church  records  prior  to  1745  are  lost.  In 
that  year  the  Makemie  Church,  probably  a  log  house. 
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had  stood  sixty-two  years.  A  contract  was  now 
made  for  building  a  new  "meeting  house  in  Snow 
Hill  town."  It  cost,  exclusive  of  the  pews,  £142, 
5s.  4d. 

1747.  Rules  were  adopted  "for  regulating  the 
pews. ' ' 

1751.  Rev.  John  Hamilton  preached  a  sermon,  and 
"did  set  apart  as  elders  of  and  for  the  Presbyterian 
dissenting  congregation  near  Snow  Hill  town,"  five 
persons,  making  in  all  twelve,  which  number  had 
long  been  considered  "a  full  bench  of  elders." 
Their  names  were  Adam  Spence,  Samuel  Bratten, 
Matthew  Hopkins,  William  Aydelott,  Robert  King, 
Jr.,  John  IrWng,  William  Xilson,  Thomas  Martin, 
Samuel  Stevenson,  John  Richardson  and  William 
Aydelott,  Jr.     The  minister's  salary  was  now  £44. 

1752.  The  congregation  was  laid  out  into  districts, 
each  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  elder,  one  of 
whose  duties  was  to  gather  in  strangers.  A  study 
was  built  this  year,  costing  £10.  Fifty-four  families 
contributed  to  both  the  building  of  the  church  and 
the  minister's  salary  and  many  more  to  one  of  these 
objects. 

1753.  Rev.  Mr.  Donnelson  was  supplying  the 
church  at  this  time;  and  Pitt's  Creek,  for  the  first 
time,  appears  on  the  record,  asking  Presbytery  to 
send  him  back. 

1757.  Rev.  David  Purviance,  while  preaching  here, 
died,  and  was  interred  in  the  churchyard. 

1760.  A  stone  was  purchased  "for  a  bounder  for 
the  meeting-house  lott. "  It  lies  buried  in  the  north 
corner  of  the  yard.  At  a  "  Presbyterie  held  in  Snow 
Hill  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johli  Harris"  was  installed.  An 
addition  was  also  built  to  the  church. 

1767.   A  new  pulpit  was  erected. 

1779.  Rev.  Samuel  McMasters  began  to  preach  in 
Snow  Hill,  and  his  name  appears  on  the  books  as  late 
as  1801.  Part  or  all  of  this  time  he  preached  at 
Rehoboth  also.  His  salary  from  Snow  Hill  varied 
from  £40  to  £22,  probably  proportioued  to  the  ser- 
vices rendered.  From  1782  to  1792,  the  average  was 
£30.  And  in  six  successive  years  three  farthings 
appeared  as  part  of  the  payment,  showing  how  exact 
they  were  in  settling  their  accounts. 

1795.  The  frame  church,  now  fifty  years  old,  was 
replaced  by  a  brick  structure.  The  amount  secured 
for  its  erection  from  subscriptions  and  sale  of  pews 
appears  to  have  been  $1751. 

1800.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland,  incorporating  "The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Snow  Hill,  Worcester  County."  By  this  charter 
the  pastor  is  chairman,  ex-officio,  of  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  finances.  This  committee,  like 
the  Session,  consists  of  12,  the  apostolic  number. 

1808.  April  4.  Fifty-two  families,  at  least,  were 
now  holding  pews  in  the  new  church.  Probably 
there  were  more,  as  we  find  it  hard  to  tell  how  many 
were  in  a  pew  like  number  "33,  Dr.  Spence  and 
others." 


1813.  Rev.  Stuart  Williamson  was  pastor,  and  died 
here  in  1815  or  1816.  The  salary  remainiug  due  was 
paid  to  his  estate,  in  1816. 

1818.  Rev.  Stephen  Sanders  had  charge  of  the 
pulpit. 

1820-30.  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Balch  was  pastor  of  Snow 
Hill,  Rehoboth  and  Pitt's  Creek. 

1822.   A  bell  was  procured. 

1826.  Mr.  Balch  received  a  letter  from  Rehoboth 
Church,  declaring  itself  unable  to  pay  what  it  had 
promised  toward  his  salary,  and  Pitt's  Creek  stilted 
that  it  could  not  make  up  the  deficiency  arising  from 
the  failure  of  Rehoboth. 

1831-9.  Rev.  C.  H.  Mustard  was  pastor,  salary 
five  hundred  dollars;  probably  Pitt's  Creek  paid  the 
half  of  this. 

1832.  A  new  roof  was  put  on  the  church  and  some 
improvements  made. 

1840-48.  Rev.  J.  J.  Graflf  was  in  charge,  salary  five 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

1847.  The  pastor  and  congregation  decided  to  act 
with  the  New  School  body,  but  soon  after,  under  the 
leadership  of  Judge  Spence,  the  church  united  with 
the  Old  School. 

1852.  Rev.  B.  G.  McPhail  was  installed  over  Snow 
Hill  and  Pitt's  Creek,  ending  liis  days  aud  his  min- 
istry here  in  1857.  In  his  time  the  Church  bought 
its  first  parsonage,  for  seven  hundred  dollars. 

1857.  Rev.  Elkanah  D.  Mackey  was  installed  and 
died  next  year.  A  substantial  tomb  in  the  churchyard 
bears  witness  to  the  sorrow  of  the  church  and  the 
worth  of  the  minister. 

1859.  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Mackey  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled over  Snow  Hill  and  Pitt's  Creek.  Next  year  the 
church  was  blessed  with  a  revival,  which  added  thirty- 
two  members,  making  the  total  communicants  eighty- 
one.     The  number  in  Sabbath  school  was  sixty-five. 

1860.  Snow  Hill  and  Pitt's  Creek  now  separated 
finally,  each  considering  itself  able  to  sustain  a  min- 
ister. 

1866.  The  total  funds  raised  this  year,  $700. 

1868.  Mr.  Mackey  left,  and  next  year  Rev.  Charles 
Beach  came  and  stayed  until  1 870.  Members  now 
on  the  roll,  seventy. 

1872.  Rev.  F.  B.  Myers  became  pastor,  and  re- 
mained six  years.  In  his  time  the  parsonage  was 
repaired,  and  a  new  organ  and  a  new  bell  purchased. 
The  average  amount  raised  for  all  purposes  was  $1300 
annually,  and  when  he  left  there  were  eighty-five 
members  of  tlie  church  and  seventy-five  of  the 
Sabbath  school. 

1877.  Rev.  David  Conway  arrived,  and  was  pastor 
until  September,  1883.  The  church  boundaries  had 
been  contracting  for  years,  so  that  all  its  families 
lived  in  town  except  four.  Expansion  now  com- 
menced. A  church  was  built  at  Stockton,  nine 
miles  south,  by  a  bequest  from  Dr.  Gunby.  A  con- 
gregation was  soon  gathered,  a  Sabbath  school  organ- 
ized, with  a  permanent  membership  of  one  hundred. 
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and  of  those  who  professed  their  faith  in  Christ,  three 
good  men  were  ordained  elders.  The  boundaries  were 
thus  pushed  out  to  the  sea  and  down  into  Virginia. 

Then  the  old  parsonage  was  sold  and  another  pur- 
chased, an  elegant  mansion,  in  the  best  location  in 
town,  surrounded  by  two  and  a  half  acres  of  ground. 
This  was  laid  out  in  lawn,  garden  and  orchard,  with 
.shade,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  and  shrubbery  in 
abundance.  It  is  the  best  parsonage  within  a  circuit 
of  one  hundred  miles. 

To  .show  the  vitality  of  the  old  congregation,  it 
may  be  stated  that  from  1877  to  1883  the  com- 
municants increased  forty  per  cent.,  the  Sabbath 
school  members  nearly  tripled,  and  the  funds  con- 
tributed (omitting  the  liequest)  averaged  tp^OOO  per 
annum. 

1883.  The  statistical  report  .shows  communicants 
one  hundred  and  fourteen;  Sabbath-school  members 
two  hundred  and  five;  funds  raised  $183G,00. 

On  this  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
organization,  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  Makcmie 
Memorial  Church,  in  honor  of  its  founder,  and  to 
strengthen  and  accommodate  the  congregation. 

1884.  For  the  old  brick  house  of  worship,  now  in 
its  eighty-ninth  year,  is  as  unfit  for  the  activities  of 
church  life  as  the  human  frame  is  at  the  same  age  for 
exhibiting  the  energies  of  youthful  vigor.  The  con- 
gregation has  subscribed  about  $.5000,  and  some  addi- 
tional help  has  come  from  friends  outside,  and  more 
is  expected,  to  make  the  church  worthy  of  the  man 
and  the  occasion. 

The  tradition  in  Snow  Hill,  that  there  Makemie 
organized  his  first  church  and  built  his  first  meeting 
house,  is  antagonized  by  a  similar  tradition  at  Reho- 
both.  Which  is  to  be  received  ?  That  of  Snow  Hill, 
for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  Snow  Hill  was  the  only  town  in  Somerset,  when 
Makemie  came,  which  had  an  existence  other  than 
on  paper.  The  statute  ordering  it  to  be  regularly  laid 
out,  and  making  it  a  port  of  entry  and  export,  recog- 
nized it  as  a  town  already  built,  and  confirms  the  in- 
habitsmta  in  pos.session  of  the  lots  whereon  they  had 
located.     This  act  was  passed  in  1686. 

But  when  an  act  was  passed  for  the  ground  on 
which  Rehoboth  now  stands,  there  was  not  a  house 
to  locate  the  place  by,  and  so  the  description  runs 
from  the  boundary  of  one  man's  land  to  that  of 
another. 

Rehoboth  to-day  has  ten  very  humble  dwellings, 
and  neither  history,  tradition,  nor  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant has  knowledge  of  a  time  when  it  had  more. 
Snow  Hill  has  1.500  inhabitants,  and  in  1683  the 
diiference  was  relatively  as  great  in  favor  of  Snow 
Hill.  And  the  town  grew,  because  population  was 
dense  around  it. 

Now  to  which  of  these  places  would  Makemie  go 
to  build  his  first  church,  the  town  or  the  forest?  He 
would  follow  Paul's  example,  and  go  where  most 
people  were 


2.  The  people  in  and  around  Snow  Hill  were 
mainly  Presbyterian;  those  around  the  place  now 
called  Rehoboth  were  chiefly  Episcopalian.  Unlike 
some  other  counties  in  Maryland,  the  pcojjle  of  Som- 
erset were  then  chiefly  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian, 
and  they  are  so  still,  if  Methodi.sts  be  excluded.  The 
Episcopal  church  in  Coventry  parish  (where  Reho- 
both is)  was  well  established,  but  in  Snow  Hill  was 
not  commenced  for  a  decade  afterward.  And  we 
have  seen  above  that  in  1719  it  was  .still  weak, 
while  Snow  Hill  was  "the  constiint  abode  of  a  dis- 
.senting  Presbyterian  minister."  So  strong  was  the 
Presbyterian  element  around  Snow  Hill,  that  in 
1697  we  find  another  church  "on  the  road  going  up 
along  the  seaside,"  near  Berlin,  and  soon  another 
appeared  near  Newark;  three  churches  in  sixteen 
miles !  No  such  strength  had  Presbyteriauism  at 
Rehoboth.  Snow  Hill,  then,  had  the  people,  and 
these  were  Presbyterian,  and  there  Makemie  would 
go. 

3.  The  Sheriff's  Report,  in  1697,  shows  no  dissent- 
ing church  at  Rehoboth.  Major  William  Wliittington, 
the  Sherifl',  was  a  resident  of  Coventry  parish,  near 
Rehoboth,  went  to  a  mill  hard  by,  knew  Makemie, 
was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  benevolence,  owned 
lands  all  over  the  county,  went  past  Rehoboth 
every  time  he  went  to  court,  yet  saw  no  church 
there  in  1697.  Pocomoke  has  a  tradition  that 
Makemie  preached  long  in  a  house  of  Colonel  Stevens, 
which  may  have  been  called  a  church  by  courtesy. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  the  Sheriff's  testimony  is 
decisive  as  to  1697. 

4.  Irving  Spence,  not  having  the  proofs  quoted 
above,  seems  to  yield  to  Rehoboth  ;  but  his  son, 
Elder  Irving  Spence,  has  recently  shown,  in  an  able 
article,  that  if  his  father  had  had  the  facts  we  have, 
he  never  would  have  "submitted  his  judgment"  to 
that  of  others,  which  was  all  he  did  do. 

5.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Makemie,  instead 
of  receiving  contributions  from  Rehoboth,  "supplied 
the  temporal  wants  of  the  church  out  of  his  own 
resources."     Snow  Hill  paid  its  own  way. 

6.  While  Presbyterians  abounded  at  Snow  Hill, 
Rev.  Samuel  McMaster,  who  lived  at  Rehoboth,  says 
the  church  there  was  started  by  "a  few  families  of 
English  Dissenters."  Where  would  an  Irishman, 
like  Makemie,  organize  his  first  church;  among  the 
few  English  Dissenters  at  Rehoboth,  or  the  many 
Scotch-Irish  at  Snow  Hill? 

7.  The  only  two  points  that  appear  to  favor  Reho- 
both, go  against  it,  when  properly  understood. 

' ' Makemie, ' '  say  some,  "would  go  first  to  Reho- 
both, to  Stevens,  the  prominent  man  who  brought 
him  over. ' ' 

Stevens  didn't  bring  him  over  ;  and  if  he  had,  he 
would  have  been  as  likely  to  send  him  to  Snow  Hill 
as  to  Rehoboth.  For  Stevens  was  an  Englishman, 
who  took  up  the  tract  of  land  where  Snow  Hill 
stands,  gave  it  its  name,  from  Snow  Hill,  in  London 
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(prohaViIy  liis  old  home),  and  was  now  settling  it 
witli  ('oloniste. 

To  proselyte  a  man  two  hundred  years  after  his 
death  is  unfair.  The  Kehoboth  men  have  done  that 
ignorantly,  on  tlie  sole  strengtii  of  the  petition  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Laggan,  from  "Colonel  Wm.  Stevens, 
and  others. "  Two  years  after  signing  that,  he  signed 
another  paper  (and  was  willing  to  swear  to  it),  in 
which  he  declares  himself  an  Episcopalian,  "pro- 
fessing the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Jngland."  (See  "  Schart's 
History  of  Maryland,"  Vol.  1,  p.  287.) 

Not  to  the  English  Episcopalian  at  Rehohoth  would 
Makemie  go  to  organize  his  first  church,  but  to  his 
kith  and  kin,  the  Scotch-Irish  of  Snow  Hill.  The 
"others"  on  the  petition  were  the  crew  who  sailed 
the  Presbyterian  barque;  Colonel  Stevens  was  only 
the  figure-head,  and  a  borrowed  one  at  that !  Why 
send  to  Ireland  for  a  minister  ?  Because  they  were 
Irish  themselves,  and  knew  the  men  and  the  state  of 
afiairs  there.  They  got  Stevens  to  head  the  paper, 
because  he  was  a  prominent  man. 

8.  Makemie's  long  connection  with  Rehoboth  is 
the  only  other  point  that  seems  to  favor  that  place. 
But  that  was  owing  to  another  reason  altogether. 
He  married  into  a  wealthy  family  iu  Virginia,  and  in 
order  to  live  with  them  on  the  estate  he  denied  him- 
self the  liberty  of  Maryland,  and  submitted  to  the 
restrictions  of  Virginia.  The  reason  he  held  on  to 
Rehoboth  was  that  he  could  reach  it  readily  from  his 
home.  It  was  tlie  nearest  to  him.  His  long  service 
there  proves  nothing  as  to  its  seniority. 

But  it  accounts  for  the  tradition.  Where  he  had 
long  been  tlie  people  would  first  think,  and  then  say, 
he  had  been  first.  The  Kehoboth  tra<lition  can  thus 
be  accounted  for  on  grounds  other  than  the  fact ;  the 
Snow  Hill  on  the  fact  alone. 

9.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Craighead  (Scotch  and 
Irish  .seeds  in  American  soil)  declares  Snow  Hill,  "so 
far  as  now  known,  the  first  regularly  organized  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  America. 

10.  And  Dr.  tjillett,  in  his  History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  after  reading  the  volume  in  which  Dr. 
Macdonald  Iricd  to  prove  .Jamaica  the  oldest  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  Church,  says,  judicially  and  judici- 
ously "He  organized  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Snow  Hill,  Maryland.  Here,  inthenarrowneckof  land 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  ocean  ....  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America  began  its  existence. ' ' 
— Rcr.  Da  rid  Con  nut  t/. 

Presbyterian  Cong-regation,  Youngsto-wn, 
Ohio.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  oldest  church  organiza- 
tion of  any  denomination  upon  the  Western  Reserve. 
Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  early  records,  the  exact  date 
of  its  organization  cannot  be  given.  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  organized  some  time  iu  the  year  1800,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Ohio.  Uiwn  the  organization  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  April  13th,  1802,  this  con- 
gregation was  iuchuli'd  within  its  bounds.     Its  Pres- 


b.yterial  connection  again  changed  in  1808,  upon  the 
organization  of  Hartford  Presbytery,  where  it  re- 
mained until  the  division  of  18:57.  The  Presbytery 
of  Beaver,  successor  to  Hartford  Presbytery,  adhered 
to  the  Old  Scliool  branch.  After  the  sejiaration,  de- 
ciding to  unite  itself  with  the  New  School  or  exscinded 
wing  of  the  Church,  this  congregation  presented  a 
recjuest  to  the  Presbytery  of  Trumbull  to  be  received 
under  its  care,  and  it  was  then  placed  in  its  roll  of 
churches.  This  connection  remained  until  the  union 
(1870),  when  the  Presbytery  itself  was  dissolved  and 
the  new  Presbytery  of  Mahoning  formed.  This 
cliurch  had  long  been  first  in  point  of  membership 
while  under  the  care  of  Trumbull  Presbytery,  and  it 
is  numerically  the  strongest  church  iu  the  Presby- 
tery of  Mahoning,  having  now  aliout  five  hundred 
members. 

The  first  church  edifice  was  erected  probably  as 
early  as  1802,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  Wood 
street  and  Wick  avenue,  immediately  opposite  the 
present  church.  A  new  building  was  erected  in  1835, 
on  Federal  street,  and  occu])ied  until  18GG,  when  the 
present  house  of  worship  was  first  opened  for  service. 

In  1832  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Liberty  was 
formed  from  this  congregation,  forty-three  members 
being  at  first  dismissed  for  this  purpose,  three  out  of  the 
four  elders  then  composing  the  Session  being  among 
the  number.  The  eighty-four  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  congregation  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
years  of  peace  and  harmony.  The  "unity  of  the 
Spirit  has  been  kept,  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

The  SaI)bath-school  connected  with  this  chinx-h  is 
the  oldest  in  the  place,  and  probably  one  of  the  first 
organized  on  the  Western  Reserve.  All  the  records 
prior  to  1862  have  been  destroyed  or  lost.  This  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  brief  sketch 
of  its  history.  William  Rice,  late  of  Painesville,  for 
many  years  an  elder  in  this  congregation,  who  was 
present  and  participated  in  its  organization,  stated 
that  it  was  organized  in  the  log  church  building 
then  in  use,  in  the  Autumn  of  1820,  Elder  Samuel 
Brysou  being  elected  the  first  superintendent.  Dr. 
Manning  and  Elders  John  Loughridge  and  William 
Rice  afterward  served  in  the  .same  capacity.  Although 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  its  existence,  it  shows  no 
signs  of  decrepitude,  and  has  been,  and  is,  carrying 
out  the  design  of  the  founders,  viz:  "  A  nursery  of 
the  Church." 

In  1801,  the  Rev.  William  Wick  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Youngstown  Church,  for  the  half  of  his 
time.  Mr.  Wick  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Erie.  He  was  ajso  an  original 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Beaver.  His  labors  were 
confined  chiefly  to  Youngstown  and  Hopewell, 
although  he  found  time  to  engage  in  missionary  work 
"in  the  regions  beyond."  He  was  the  first  perma- 
nent laborer  in  the  Western  Reserve.  About  three 
years  after  his  settlement  he  was  blessed  with  the 
outpouring  of  God's  Spirit,  during  which  many  were 
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gathered  into  tlie  church.  He  was  aided  by  the  Con- 
necticut Missionary  Society,  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
was  always  the  friend  of  missions.  He  and  Joseph 
Badger  were  ever  fiust  friends,  and  took  missionary 
tours  together.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburg  in  ISll. 

Says  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wood,  "  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly of  Revs.  McCurdy,  Marquis,  Badger,  Hughes 
and  others,  meeting  at  my  father's  house,  to  devise 
plans  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  throughout  the 
Western  wilderness." 

He  was  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Word,  yet  his 
ministry  was  brief  In  October,  1814,  he  contracted 
a  severe  cold,  and  in  a  short  time  it  became  evident 
that  his  lungs  were  seriously  affected.  He  was  feeble 
through  the  Winter,  yet  was  generally  able  to  preach. 
March  2fith,  1815,  wiisthe  Sabbath  he  was  to  preach 
at  Hopewell.  He  was  not  able  to  leave  the  house, 
and  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  request  the  congregation 
to  come  to  his  house,  and  although  very  feeble,  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  very  solemn  and  affecting  manner, 
and  baptized  a  child.  Being  exhausted,  he  was 
assisted  to  his  bed.  On  Slonday  and  Tuesday  he 
seemed  better,  and  walked  about  the  house  and  yard, 
and  attended  to  family  worship  as  usual.  On  Tues- 
day morning  he  sung  with  his  family,  in  worship,  in 
a  clear  voice,  the  hymn — 

"  On  Jurdau's  stormy  banktj  I  stand." 

After  singing,  he  said,  "This  music  sounds  heavenly. 
Oh,  what  will  it  be  to  hear  the  heavenly  strainsabove !" 
That  evening  he  retired  without  any  visible  change. 
At  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  Mrs.  Wick 
noticed  that  his  breathing  w;is  short  and  labored. 
He  w;is  beyond  the  power  of  speech,  and  before  his 
family  could  be  summoned  his  spirit  had  taken  its 
flight  to  the  land  of  rest  and  glory. 

His  death  took  place  at  Hopewell,  Pa. ,  on  the  29th 
day  of  March,  IHl.'i,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his 
age  and  sixteenth  of  his  mini.stry.  At  his  own 
request  he  was  buried  at  Youngstowu,  O. 

He  was  the  father  of  eight. sons  and  three  daughters, 
the  greate.st  portion  of  whom  have  goue  down  to  the 
grave.  His  sons  have,  several  of  them,  occupied 
places  of  authority  and  trust  amongst  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  one  of  them  has  been  in  the  chief 
council  of  the  nation. 

It  is  recorded  on  his  tombstone  that  he  preached, 
during  his  ministry,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
tweutj'-two  sermons,  and  married  fifty-six  couples. 

The  Kev.  John  Core,  the  second  pastor  of  this 
church,  was  born  in  ITH.'i;  licen.sed  in  1S16;  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  this  congregation,  in  connection  with 
Brookfield  and  Vienna,  June  25th,  1817.  He  was 
released,  April  10th,  1823,  after  a  successful  pastorate 
of  six  years.  The  church  rolls  show  that  over  one 
hundred  were  added  to  the  church  during  his  min- 
istry here.  Mr.  Core  died  in  Clarion  county.  Pa., 
May  17th,  1854. 

Bcv.  Ward  Slafonl,  the  third  pastor  of  this  church, 


was  born  about  1789.  He  commenced  the  work  of 
the  ministry  about  the  year  1815,  and  labored  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  and  about  the  city 
of  New  York  until  1829.  From  "Gillett's  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  we  learn  that  "the 
Allen  Street  Church  owed  its  existence  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  IJev.  Ward  Stafibrd  and  Samuel  J.  Mills, 
who,  in  the  Summer  of  181  (>,  explored  a  large  and 
forljidding  portion  of  the  city,  and  siu'cceded  in  gath- 
ering a  small  congregation. ' ' 

The  church  at  Youngstown  made  out  a  ciill  for  Mr. 
Stafford  in  January,  1830,  which  was  accepted,  and 
he  was  installed  pastor,  April  5th,  1830,  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hartford.  Rev.  James  AVright  preached 
on  the  occasion;  Rev.  James  Satterlicld  presided, 
and  gave  the  charge  to  the  minister,  and  licv.  Thos. 
E.  Hughes  addressed  the  peojjle  and  made  the  con- 
cluding prayer.  The  relation  thus  constituted  con- 
tinued until  1837,  when  he  was  released.  '  IJuring 
his  seven  years'  labor,  about  one  huudred  pensons 
were  added  to  the  membership  of  the  church.  Of 
his  subsequent  history  we  are  not  able  to  speak,  but 
abundant  evidence  remains  of  his  faithfulness  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
definitely  knowu,  but  it  occurred  about  1851. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Boardman,  who  served  this  church 
with  such  ability  and  success  for  fifteen  years,  was 
born  in  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1788.  He  was  much 
more  than  an  ordinary  man,  and  during  his  pastorate 
here,  and  since  his  release  and  decease,  it  has  been  an 
occasion  of  surprise  to  many  that  this  church  was 
permitted  to  have  his  services  so  long.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  intellect,  and  universally  beloved  for  his 
many  \irtues,  both  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  A 
letter  from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  B.  McEweu,  gives 
a  short  sketch  of  his  life  belbre  his  settlement  over 
this  church,  part  of  which  is  here  inserted  : — 

"  Rev.  C.  A.  Boardman  was  born  at  New  Milford, 
Litchfield  county.  Conn.,  November  19th,  1788.  Was 
licensed  to  preach  October,  1817.  Was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  church  and  society  of  New  Preston,  Conn., 
.June  18th,  1818.  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  delivered 
the  charge  to  the  pastor  on  that  occasion,  and  with 
liim  my  lather  made  his  first  exchange  ;  and  under 
my  father's  preaching  in  New  Preston,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Horace  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  converted, 
and  fir.st  united  with  his  church  at  that  place.  In 
April,  1830,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Third  Congregational  Church  of  New  Haven,  where 
he  remained  until  1833,  when  he  removed  to  West- 
port,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  until  January,  1837, 
when,  yielding  to  the  urgent  request  of  the  President 
and  officers  of  Western  Reserve  College,  he  became 
Agent  for  the  Western  Reserve  Education  Society, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  until  he  took  charge  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Youngstown,  in  1839. 
These  items  I  have  taken  from  a  record  of  his  life, 
written  by  himself,  which  I  have  in  my  possession." 
Mr.  Boardmau  was  insfcxllcd  pastor  of  this  cou- 
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gregation,  August  6th,  1839,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Trumbull.  Mrs.  Boardman  having  been  called  away 
by  death.  In  1851,  and  his  cliildren  having  removed 
from  this  place,  he  felt  constrained,  in  1854,  to  ask 
the  congregation  to  unit«  with  him  in  an  application 
to  the  Presbytery  for  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral 
relation. 

Br.  Levi  B.  Wilson  was  installed  pastor  of  this 
church  November  9th,  1859,  and  remained  in  charge 
until  September  24th,  1869,  when  the  relation  was 
dissolved.  "While,  as  has  been  said,  this  is  an  old 
congregation,  yet,  owing  to  the  formation  of  new  con- 
gregations in  its  vicinity,  and  deaths  and  removals, 
it  is  not  strange  that,  in  a  town  of  slow  growth,  the 
membership  sho\ild  be  no  larger  in  1859  than  it  was 
thirty  years  before,  at  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Stafford's  ministry.  At  this  time  (1859)  the  church 
had  a  membership  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  town  was  then  commencing  its  rapid  increase  in 
population  and  wealth.  That  the  church,  under  his 
leadership,  was  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance 
in  material  interests  of  the  place,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  he  left  the  church  with  a  membership  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty.  Two  precious  revivals 
occurred  during  his  ministry,  in  1862  and  1866. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  II.  Evans,  the  present  pastor, 
commenced  his  labors  in  February,  1870,  and  was 
installed  May  5th  of  that  year.     (,SVe  liin  Sketch.) 

This  church  has  had  six  pastors  and  three  stated 
supplies.  It  has  had  twenty-four  elders,  most  of 
whom  are  fallen  asleep,  and  seven  remain  till  the 
present;  all  men  of  good  report,  whose  names  are  as 
follows:  Robert  Montgomery,  .John  tiibson,  Reuben 
McMillan,  Augustus  B.  Cornell,  Thomas  H.  Wilson, 
llr.  (iforge  Cornell  and  Robert  McCurdy. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed- 
men.  At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  O.  S., 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  May,  1864,  the  subject  of 
Missions  among  the  freed  people  was  brought  before 
the  body,  from  a  number  of  directions  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Overtures  I'rom  the  Presby- 
teries of  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  of 
Newton,  N.  J.,  with  papers  presented  by  Rev. 
William  Chester,  D.  li. ,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Logan,  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Lake,  requested  some  definite  action  on  the  sub- 
ject. Upon  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Logan,  a  resolution 
giving  instruction  to  the  Board  of  Education  to 
endeavor  to  supply  the  freed  people  with  schools,  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  min- 
isters G.  W.  Musgrave,  D.  D.,  N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D., 
Altred  Nevin,  D.  D.,  S.  C.  Logan,  and  ruling  elder 
Thomas  Archer,  of  Baltimore.  The  majority  of  this 
committee,  consisting  of  the  last  three  members 
mentioned,  agreed  upon  the  paper  which  was  after- 
wards presented  and  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 
(See  Min.,  1864,  pages,  321,  322,  323.)  This  action 
organized  two  committees,  one  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  other  in  Indianapolis,  consisting  of  two  ministers 


and  three  ruling  elders  each,  to  organize  and  conduct 
missions  among  the  freedmen.  These  were  styled 
"The  Eastern  "  and  "Western  Committees  on  Freed- 
men. ' '  The  members  of  the  Eastern  Committee  were 
ministers  W.  1*.  Breed  and  Samuel  F.  Clolt ;  elders 
Morris  Patterson,  John  McArthurand  Wilfred  Hall. 
Those  of  the  Western  were  ministers  J.  Howard 
Nixon  and  Samuel  C.  Logan  ;  elders  James  M.  Ray, 
Charles  N.  Todd  and  Jesse  L.  Williams. 

The  committees  organized;  the  Eastern  Committee 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1864,  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Breed  as  Chairman  and  Rev.  S.  F.  Colt  ;us  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Western  Committee  on  July  21st,  1864, 
with  Rev.  J.  H.  Ni-xon  Chairman,  and  Rev.  S.  C. 
Logan  Secretary.  With  these  officers  the  work  of 
exploration  and  of  establishing  .schools  in  refugee 
camps,  and  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  suffering 
freedmen,  was  prosecuted  with  great  energy.  The 
work  of  establi.shing  missions,  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  was  greatly  hindered  by  the  conditions  of 
uncertainty  following  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  war. 
No  clnrrches  could  be  organized,  because  of  the  in- 
stability and  homeless  condition  of  the  communities, 
all  of  which  were  under  military  rule.  The  Eastern 
Committee  emploj'ed  a  few  ministers  as  explorers 
chiefl}',  and  sent  a  number  of  teachers  to  the  refugees 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  held  temporary  schools 
in  military  camps  at  Washington,  Fortress  Monroe, 
Newbern,  and  Williamsburg,  Va.  The  Western  Com- 
mittee operated  chiefly  in  Tennessee  and  Northern 
Alabama,  at  points  held  by  the  Northern  army,  and 
in  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  where  quietness  reigned. 
Both  committees  were  more  than  ordinarily  successful 
in  the  work  assigned  to  them.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  they  were  able  to  report  sufficiently 
definite  information  to  lay  the  foundation  of  organized 
work  among  the  freedmen.  At  the  Assembly  at 
Pittsburg,  May,  1865,  the  war  haviug  been  ended, 
with  the  established  freedom  of  more  than  four  mil- 
lions of  slaves,  a  vast  field  was  recognized  as  opened 
for  the  fullest  work  of  Christian  missions.  The 
.\ssenibly,  at  that  session,  consolidated  its  two  com- 
mittees in  the  appointment  of  a  single  committee, 
called  "The  .Assembly's  Committee  on  Freedmen," 
which  was  located  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  authorized 
to  apjioint  one  or  more  executive  oHicers  or  superin- 
tendents. To  this  committee  wius  committed  the 
whole  care,  under  the  Assembly,  of  mission  work 
for  these  millions. 

The  Assembly's  Committee  was  organized  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1865,  by  the  election  of  Rev.  William 
D.  Howard  Chairman,  and  Rev.  James  Allison  Re- 
cording Secretary.  Dr.  Howard  served  with  fidelity 
for  one  year  and  resigned,  when  the  Rev.  Elliott  E. 
Swift,  n.  i>.,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  which  po.si- 
tion  he  still  holds.  This  Committee  consisted  of  nine 
ministers  and  nine  ruling  elders.  Alexander  Came- 
ron, an  elder  of  the  First  Church  of  Allegheny,  was 
chosen  Treasurer,  and  served  the  first  year  without 
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salary.  After  full  discussion,  it  was  <letermiufil  to 
elect  but  one  Secretary  for  the  whole  field ;  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  C.  Logan,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lake, 
and  a  native  of  Hanover,  Ind.,  was  unanimously 
chosen  that  Secretary.  On  the  12th  of  the  following 
month  Mr.  Logan  accepted  the  office  and  entered 
upon  the  work. 

This  Committee  found  thirty-six  missionary  teach- 
ers in  the  field — sixteen  sent  out  by  the  Eastern 
Committee  and  twenty  by  the  Western — whose  work 
had  been  determined  and  controlled  by  military 
lines.  The  missions  were  all  conducted  after  the 
manner  of  the  work  of  missions  among  the  heathen. 

The  superintendence  of  every  department,  the 
organization  of  churches,  the  securing  and  sending 
out  of  missionaries,  and  the  location  of  the  same,  the 
planting  of  Institutions  of  all  grades,  with  the  build- 
ing of  churches,  school-houses  and  teachers'  homes, 
as  well  as  the  work  of  raising  funds,  was  put  upon 
the  Secretary  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten 
members,  five  only  of  whom,  by  reason  of  residence 
in  the  city,  were  able  to  attend  the  meetings;  and  it 
met  with  great  hindrance  from  the  unsettled  views 
and  unfortunate  ecclesiastical  divisions,  as  well  as 
by  the  various  adverse  influences  incident  to  the 
civil  war.  But  the  work  was  carried  forward  with 
energy  and  patience,  and  was  crowned  with  rapid 
and  marked  success. 

At  the  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
1869,  the  New  School  branch  not  having  had  a  sepa- 
rate organization  for  the  work  among  the  freedmen, 
the  "Assembly's  Committee"  was  continued  at 
Pittsburg,  under  the  .style  of  "  The  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee of  Missions  for  Freedmen."  On  the  1st  of 
July,  1869,  Secretary  Logan  resigned  his  position, 
to  enter  again  u]ion  the  work  of  the  pastorate,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  McClelland,  of  Pittsburg,  w.is  chosen 
his  successor.  Under  the  energetic  fidelity  of  this 
worthy  minister  the  work  was  carried  on  upon  the 
same  general  plan  adopted  by  the  Committee  during 
the  first  years  of  its  labors.  Secretary  McClelland 
died,  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  this  oflice,  in  the 
year  1880.  The  Rev.  Richard  H.  Allen,  D.  D.,  a 
Philadelphia  pastor  and  a  native  of  Kentucky,  was 
unanimously  chosen  his  successor.  In  1882,  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  the  Assembly  constituted  the 
Committee  a  regular  board,  and  directed  it  to  secure 
a  charter  from  the  State.  This  was  done;  and  now 
the  work  is  fully  equipped,  and  promises,  under  God, 
a  wide  and  speedy  success. 

Presbsrterianism.  in  Alabama.  One  of  the 
earliest  missionaries  to  Alabama  was  ,J.  W.  Piatt,  sent 
out  by  the  Young  Men's  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society,  of  New  York.  He  arrived  at  Huntsville  on 
the  26th  of  November,  1819.  Of  this  place  he  re- 
marked, "Its  inhabitants  will  suffer  nothing  by  a 
comparison  of  those  of  most  other  towns  in  our 
country,  as  it  respects  intelligence,  refinement  and 
wealth. ' '     Yet  there  was  In  the  place  no  organized 


church  or  stated  ministry,  or  house  of  worshiji, 
although  many  wiie  an.xious  for  gospel  ordinances. 
Through  his  influence,  steps  were  taken  to  erect  "a 
handsome  brick  church." 

From  Huntsville,  where  he  was  urgently  pres.sed 
to  remain,  Mr.  Piatt  proceeded  to  Tuscaloo.sa,  St. 
Stephens,  Blakely  and  Mobile.  Everywhere  he  wa« 
kindly  and  ho.spitably  received.  "It  was  plciisant," 
he  says,  "to  be  among  these  people,  to  feed  these 
sheep  in  the  wilderness." 

In  the  successive  years,  from  1817  to  1820,  Francis 
H.  Porter  was  commissioned  by  the  Assembly  to 
labor  as  a  missionary  in  Alabama  Territory.  In  1819 
Lucsis  Kennedy  was  appointed  with  him  to  the  same 
field.  In  1819  we  find  James  L.  Sloss  and  Hiland 
Hulburt,  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Caro- 
lina, laboring  in  connection  with  the  congregations 
respectively  of  Jackson  and  Clailiorne. 

Of  these  names,  that  of  .Tames  Long  Sloss  is  deserv- 
ing of  .special  mention.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
but  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age.  It  was  the 
earnest  desire  of  his  pious  parents  that  he  should 
be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry;  and  one  of 
his  earliest  recollections  was  that  his  father  placed 
his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  said,  "  My  son,  I  would 
rather  see  you  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel  than 
a  crowned  monarch."  Under  the  cai'e  of  Dr.  AVad- 
del  he  comjjleted  his  preparatory  theological  course, 
and  notwithstanding  the  solicitations'of  some  of  his 
friends,  who  urged  him  to  devot«  himself  to  the 
legal  profession,  waslicen.sed  to  pre:' jh  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  South  Carolina,  in  November,  1817.  {See  his 
Sketch.) 

Another  efficient  pioneer  laborer  in  this  region  has 
been  already  mentioned — Francis  H.  Porter.  For 
several  successive  years  he  had  itinerated  largely 
throughout  the  northern  portions  of  the  State.  In 
1820  he  visited  Pleasant  Valley,  where  "  the  assem- 
blies were  large,  attentive  and  serious; "  White's  and 
Story's  settlement,  in  Green  county — where  he  organ- 
ized the  church  of  New  Hojie — and  the  adjacent 
region. 

In  1821  Joseph  P.  Cunningham  and  Salmon  Cowles 
were  appointed  hy  the  Assembly  missionaries  to 
Alabama,  the  latter  to  labor  in  the  northern  part. 
In  the  following  year  the  former  was  reappointed  to 
the  same  field.  James  B.  Stafford  was  directed  also 
to  labor  within  the  bounds  of  the  State.  In  1823 
the  name  of  Francis  H.  Porter  appears  alone  on  the 
list  of  missionary  appointments  for  this  field,  and 
in  the  two  following  years  Samuel  Taylor  is  the 
only  laborer  for  Alabama  and  West  Florida  commis- 
sioned by  the  Board.  The  Presbytery  of  Alabama, 
however,  was  authorized  to  employ  one  or  inore 
missionaries,  on  the  condition  of  bearing  half  the 
expense. 

In  1825  the  two  Presbyteries  of  Alabama  and 
North  Alabama,  covering  the  whole  State,  contained 
jointly  seventeen  ministers,  of  whom  five — Thomas 
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Newton,  Neil  MeMilUm,  Henry  Wliite,  Alexander 
A.  Campbell  and  Thomas  C.  Stewart — were  without 
charge,  l)iit  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  missionary 
labor.  Besides  these,  James  Hillhouse  wasp;ist<jr  at 
Greensborough,  J.  P.  Cunningham  at  Concord,  Green 
county,  Thomas  Alexander  at  .Selma,  Isaac  Hadeu  at 
Prairie  Blulf,  and  John  B.  Warren  at  Mobile. 

In  North  Alabama  I'resbytery,  William  Potter  was 
pastor  at  Huntsville,  A.  K.  Davis  and  John  Allan 
labored  in  the  same  region,  Joseph  Wood  at  Tiiscnm- 
bia,  Hugh  Barr  at  Courtland,  and  Robert  M.  Cun- 
ningham— who  had  recently  resigned  his  charge  at 
Lexington,  Ky. — at  Moulton,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  large  succx'ss. 
He  became  instrumental,  subsequently,  in  raising  up 
the  church  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  another  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Carthage.  Joseph  Parks  Cunning- 
ham, already  mentioned  as  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Alabama,  was  his  son. 

At  this  period  the  churches  connected  with  both 
Presbyteries,  although  two  or  three  were  within  the 
bounds  of  Mississippi,  numbered  only  twenty-eight. 
Of  these  nearly  all  were  feeble  and  unable  to  support 
a  pastor.  The  average  number  of  members  belonging 
to  each  was  about  thirty. 

In  1830  the  two  Prcsliyteries  of  North  and  South 
Alabama  numbered  conjointly  twenty-nine  ministers 
and  forty-one  churches,  with  a  membership  of  seven- 
teen hundred  and  thirteen.  In  1834  the  Presbytery 
of  Tuskaloosa  was  formed  from  that  of  South  Alabama. 
In  1837  the  Presbytery  of  North  Alabama — connected 
with  the  Synod  of  West  Tennessee — had  eight  min- 
isters and  sixteen  churches,  numbering  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  members.  South  Alabama  had  thirteen 
ministers,  livelieeutiates  and  thirty-one  churches,  with 
a  membership  of  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 
The  Presbytery  of  Tuskaloosa  had  ten  ministers  and 
fifteen  churches,  with  a  membership  of  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-nine.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the 
only  pa.stors  were  James  L.  Sloss,  at  Florence  and  Dr. 
.John  Allan,  at  Huntsville.  The  stated  supplies  were 
S.  II.  Morrison,  at  Moulton;  James  Weatherby,  at 
Tuscumbia,  and  .Tames  H.  Gillespie,  at  Somerville. 
In  Southern  Alabama  William  T.  Hamilton  was 
settled  over  tho  Government  Street  Church,  Mobile; 
Robert  Nail,  at  Marion;  Elon  O.  Martin,  at  Hope- 
well and  Sandy  Ridge;  and  James  B.  Adams,  at 
Hebron  and  New  Hope.  Thirty-three  of  the  churches, 
or  more  than  one-half,  had  stated  supplies,  while 
seventeen  were  vacant. 

In  1882  the  Synod  of  Alabama  consisted  of  the 
Presbytery  of  East  Alabama,  17  ministers  and  37 
chnrches;  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama,  20  ministers 
and  52  churches,  and  Presbytery  of  Tuskaloosa,  14 
ministi'rs  and  30  churches. 

Presbyterianism.  in  Georgia.  The  field  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
came  properly  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina,  and  by  members  of  that  body  had  been 


extensively  visited.  But  the  Synod,  unequal  to  the 
supply  of  its  own  destitutions,  made  application  to 
the  Assembly  for  aid.  In  1820  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain, 
a  recent  graduate  of  Princeton,  was  sent  thither,  and 
labored  in  all  the  towns  of  the  upper  country  of 
Georgia,  preaching  at  Waynesboroiigh,  Louisville, 
Mt.  Zion,  Bethany,  Greenborough,  Madison,  Athens, 
Lexington,  Washington,  Sparta,  Milledgeville,  Clin- 
ton, ete.  At  about  the  same  time  Azariah  G.  Orton 
and  Charlies  J.  Hinsdale,  recommended  for  the  service 
by  one  of  the  Professors  at  Princeton,  were  sent  into 
the  same  field. 

Previous  t«  this,  little  labor  had  been  bestowed 
upon  it,  except  at  Midway  and  Savannah,  and  their 
vicinity.  The  Assembly  had,  indeed,  repeatedly  sent 
out  missionaries,  whose  labors  were  to  be  extended 
to  places  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  In  1816 
John  Covert  was  commissioned  to  labor  for  six  months 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  his  route  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  Dr.  Flinn,  of  Charleston.  His  labors  were 
continued  during  a  portion  of  the  following  year,  in 
the  same  field.  In  1818  William  Moderwell  was  com- 
missioned for  four  months,  in  the  upper  part  of 
Georgia,  and  in  1819  Moses  Waddel  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Thomas 
Alexander  had  for  some  time  been  laboring  as  pastor 
of  the  Salem  and  Jit.  Zion  churches,  in  Clark  county, 
Thomas  Goulding  at  White  Bluff,  and  E.  B.  Caldwell 
at  Waynesborough.  There  were,  doubtless,  other 
missionaries  laboring  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  but, 
with  the  exce])tion  of  the  churches  of  Savannah  and 
Midway,  all  the  others  were  feeble  and  for  the  most 
part  unable  to  sustain  a  pastor.  The  Church  at 
Savannah  was  the  oldest  in  the  State.  It  had  been 
formed  previous  to  17{!0,  when  .John  .1.  Zubly,  a  native 
of  Switzerland  and  an  emigrant  to  this  country, 
assumed  the  pastoral  charge.  An  able,  learned  and 
devoted  mini.ster  of  the  gospel,  he  labored  at  his  post 
till,  for  his  political  views,  he  was  exiled  from  the 
State.  His  death  occurred  in  1781,  somewhere  in 
South  Carolina,  although  his  remains  were  brought 
to  Savannah  for  interment.  How  long  after  his  death 
the  church  remained  vacant  does  not  appear.  In  1801 
Robert  Smith,  who  had  been  laboring  for  some  time 
as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Schenectady,  was  forced, 
by  the  fiiilure  of  his  health,  to  seek  a  milder  climatfl, 
and  in  that  year  he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the 
Church  of  Savannah. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1806  the  chnrch  secured  the 
pastoral  services  of  the  gifted  and  devoted  Henry 
Kollock.     (.SVe  his  Sketrh. ) 

A  neighbor  and  fellow-laborer  of  KoDock  was 
William  McWhir,  who,  for  several  years  before  his 
arrival,  had  taken  charge  of  the  church  at  Sunbury 
and  a  school  at  Springfield,  in  Liberty  county,  some 
twenty  miles  south  of  Savannah.  The  labors  of  the 
school  at  length  became  such  that  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  it,  while  the  great  destitution  of  the  means 
of  grace  in  the  surrounding  region  impressed  him 
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with  the  obligation  still  to  preach  as  he  had  oppor- 
tunity, lie  organized  the  Meliitcjsh  Church,  al'tcr- 
ward  removed  to  Darien,  and  labored,  till  1890,  at 
various  places  in  the  counties  of  Bryan,  Liberty  and 
Mcintosh.  In  1827  he  resumed  his  labors  in  this 
region,  and  continued  them  for  ten  years. 

Another  pioneer  laborer  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Georgia  was  Rev.  (Dr. )  John  Brown,  whose 
career  has  already  been  briefly  traced.  For  several 
years,  subsequent  to  1811,  be  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  office  as  President  of  Georgia  University,  after 
which  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  Mount  Zion  Church, 
in  Hancock  county.  This  station  he  held  for  twelve 
years,  at  the  same  time  laboring  extensively  as  an 
evangelist. 

In  1H2U  Hinsdale  and  Orton,  who  have  been 
already  mentioned  as  the  Assembly's  missionaries, 
entered  the  field.  Following  the  advice  of  the  Synod 
of  South  Carolina,  they  selected  as  the  sphere  of  their 
itinerancy  the  region  embraced  by  the  then  seven 
western  counties  of  Georgia — Baldwin,  .Tones,  Twiggs, 
Pula.ski,  Laurens  and  Wilkinson,  lying  betweeu  the 
Oconee  and  Ocmulgee,  and  the  southern  part  of  Wash- 
ington county,  betweeu  Oconee  and  Ogeechee  rivers. 
The  whole  region  had  been  purchased  of  the  Indians 
only  fourteen  years  previous,  and  all  the  settle- 
ments were  of  recent  date.  The  vices  of  a  new  popu- 
lation were  extensively  prevalent.  The  want  of  an 
enlightened  and  faithful  ministry  was  deplorable. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  there  was  no 
Presbyterian  preaching  whatever.  Religion  was 
lightly  esteemed,  and  the  "  walk  of  many  professors 
Wiis  inconsistent  and  ungodly."  Yet,  before  the 
period  of  their  service  was  complete,  the  missionaries 
were  able  to  report  a  prospect  that  several  Presby- 
terian congregations  might  be  organized. 

In  1821  the  Presbytery  of  Georgia,  which  had 
recently  been  formed,  and  which  covered  more  than 
half  the  State,  contained  but  eight  ministers.  They 
were  still  aided,  but  to  a  feeble  extent,  by  the  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  by  the  Assembly.  The  burden  of 
their  support  fell  mainly  upon  the  Synod.  Horace 
S.  I'ratt  and  Charles  K.  Hinsdale  were  commissioned 
in  1821  to  labor  in  thi.s  region.  In  1822  .Tohii  H. 
Vancovirt  was  apijointed  for  six  months.  The  super- 
vi.siou  of  this  field  devolved  mainly  upon  tho  Synod 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  and  the  destitutions 
of  other  portions  of  the  region  under  its  care  were 
such  that  it  could  give  but  little  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Georgia. 

In  182.')  the  Presbytery  had  but  six  ministers  and 
one  licentiate.  Of  the  six,  four,  viz. :  William 
McWhir,  S.  J.  Davis,  Murdock  Murphy  and  G.  G. 
McWhorter,  were  without  charge,  although  not  less 
efficient  and  energetic  in  missionary  labor  than  their 
brethren,  Horace  S.  Pratt  and  Robert  Quarterman, 
the  first  pastor  at  St.  Mary's,  and  the  last  at  Mid- 
way. Prior  to  this  period,  Rev.  N.  S.  Beman 
(Dr.    Beman,  of  Troy)    had   preached,    with   great 


acceptance,  at  Mt.  Zion,  Eatonton,  and  other 
places,  for  several  years,  and  his  brother,  Carlisle 
Beman,  afterward  President  of  Midway  College,  had 
been  licensed  to  preach  the  go.spel.  Besides  the.sc, 
there  were  within  the  State,  though  connect*;d  mainly 
with  the  Presbytery  of  Hopewell,  Dr.  Francis  Cum- 
mins, at  Shady  Grove,  Greene  county;  Dr.  Waddel, 
President  of  the  State  University  at  Athens;  Dr. 
Alonzo  Church,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  .associated 
with  Waddel  as  a  teacher  in  the  University  from 
1819;  William  Moderwell,  at  Augusta;  Remem- 
brance Chamberlain,  at  Madison,  in  Morgan  county ; 
.Tobn  S.  Wilson,  at  Lauren.sville;  Alexander  H. 
Welxster,  at  Wa-shingUm,  Wilkes  county;  .Toseph 
Y.  Alexander,  at  Lincolnton;  and  Thomas  Goulding, 
at  Lexington,  Oglethorpe  county.  In  182.'),  Rev. 
(ieorge  Foot,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbyt<'ry  of 
Hopewell,  was  ordaineil  .and  located  at  Monticello, 
Hillsborough  and  Clinton,  and  (Dr.)  Jo.seph  C. 
Stiles  was  licensed.  But  all  these,  besides  licen- 
tiates and  ministers  without  charge,  lunnbercd 
only  about  twelve;  so  that  the  entire  number  of  Pres- 
byterian ministers  within  the  bounds  of  the  State 
scarcely  exceeded  twenty.  Yet  this  (182.'5)  was  the 
date  of  the  revival  of  the  system  of  four-days'  meet- 
ings in  Ho))ewell  Presbytery,  with  which  a  great 
improvement  in  the  .state  of  religion  commenced. 

In  18;!0  the  number  of  ministers  had  been  but 
slightly  increased.  The  churches  numbered  from 
thirty  to  forty,  and  their  membership  was  but  little 
more  than  twelve  hundred. 

In  1837  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Georgia  was 
represented  by  the  three  Presbyteries  of  Hopewell, 
(ieorgia  and  Flint  River,  the  first  with  eighteen  min- 
isters and  forty  churches,  with  a  membership  of  ten 
hundred  and  nine;  the  second  with  ten  ministers, 
nine  churches  and  a  member.ship  of  three  hundred 
and  forty-five;  and  the  last,  set  otT  as  "  Good  Hope," 
from  Hopewell,in  18.33,  and  numbering  eleven  minis- 
ters. The  pastors  of  the  State  were  Robert  Quarter- 
man,  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Midway;  N.  A. 
Pratt,  of  Darien;  Washington  Baird,  of  Waynesville; 
.Toseph  L.  Jones,  of  Savannah;  Nathan  Hoyt,  of 
Athens;  George  James,  of  Monticello;  and  ,Tohn  W. 
Baker,  of  Milledgeville.  More  than  twenty  of  the 
churches  had  stated  supplies,  and  about  the  same 
number  were  vacant.  Among  the  members  of  the 
Presbytery  were  President  Church,  of  Athens;  Presi- 
dent Beman,  of  Milledgeville;  Professor  Jones,  of 
Columbia;  Francis  R.  Goulding,  stilted  supply  of 
Washington  Church;  and  Theodore  JI.  Dwight,  of 
Burke  County  Church. 

In  1882  the  Synod  of  Georgia  consisted  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Athens,  nine  ministers  and  twenty -six 
churches;  Presbytery  of  Atlanta,  fifteen  ministers 
and  thirty-four  churches.  Presbytery  of  Augusta, 
eleven  ministers  and  eighteen  churches;  Presbytery 
of  Cherokee,  fourteen  ministers  and  thirty-two 
churches;  and  Presbytery  of  Macon,  nine  ministers 
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and  twenty-one  churche.s.  The  Synod  of  South 
Georgia  and  Florida  consisted  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Florida,  eleven  ministers  and  twenty  churches; 
Presljytery  of  Savannah,  twelve  ministers  and  twenty- 
two  churches;  and  Presljytery  of  St.  Johns,  eight 
ministers  and  sixteen  churches. 

Presbsrterian  Reunion,  The.  When  the  Old 
School  General  Assembly  was  in  session  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  1864,  a  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders, 
members  of  that  bodj',  and  others  casually  in  attend- 
ance (called  by  a  notice  sent  by  a  commissioner  of 
the  Assembly,  to  the  Moderator,  to  be  read),  was 
held  lor  conference  u]>on  the  expediency  and  feasi- 
bility of  organic  Reunion.  This,  so  far  as  is  known 
to  the  writer,  was  thelirst  action  in  favor  of  Reunion 
on  the  part  of  a  public  and  representative  body.  It 
was  not  the  action  of  the  General  As.sembly  itself, 
but  of  those,  in  large-part,  who  were  members  of  it. 
This  meeting  consisted  of — 

Ministers. — Septimus  Tustin,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
J.  G.  Monfort,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  T.  N.  Haskell, 
First  Church,  East  Boston;  J.  A.  Steel,  Topeka, 
Kansas;  W.  S.  Roger.s,  Oxford,  Ohio;  George  Hale, 
Pennington,  N.  J. ;  Sheldon  Jackson,  Rochester, 
Minn.;  A.  McEIwain,  Indiana,  Pa.;  N.  V.  Morrow, 
Van  Buren,  Ohio;  Arthur  Burtis,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
L.  Merrill  Miller,  Ogdensburg  N.  Y. ;  Alfred  Nevin, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  George  C.  Bush,  Hackettstown, 
N.  J. ;  A.  O.  Rockwell,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  E.  B.  Raffen- 
sperger,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Samuel  Steel,  Hillsboro'  Ohio; 
Alfred  Taylor,  Bristol,  Pa. ;  W.  B.  Stewart,  Potts- 
town,  Pa.;  C.  V.  McKaig,  Candor,  Pa.;  S.  C.  McC. 
Anderson,  Da\enport,  Iowa;  J.  H.  Pratt,  Athens, 
Ohio;  John  Johnston,  Sybertsville,  Pa.;  Emilius 
Grand  Girard,  Ripley,  Ohio;  John  Robin.son,  Ash- 
land, Ohio;  M.  L.  Wortman,  Perrysville,  Pa.;  A.  E. 
Thomson,  Marysville,  Ohio  ;  Thomas  W.  Hynes, 
Greenville,    111.;   E.    W.   Wright,    Delphi,    Indiana; 

C.  K.  Thomson,  Lebanon,  Indiana;  Thomas  S.  Crowe, 
Jeifer.sonsville,  Indiana;  J.  M.  Stevenson,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  B.  Johnson,  Oxford,  Wis. ;  William  C.  Roberts, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  .1.  II.  McElwaine,  Princeton,  N.  J.; 
E.  AVilson,  I'hiladelphia,  Pa. ;  J.  W.  Heynes,  Hudson, 
Mich.;  M.  Barrett,  Newton,  N.  J.;  H.  L.  Craven, 
St.  Charles,  Minn.;  J.  D.  Paxton,  Princeton,  Indiana; 

D.  A.  Wilson,  Ironton,  Mo.;  S.  M.  Templeton, 
Delavan,  111.;  W.  R.  Marshall,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Wilson  Phraner,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. ;  .Toseph  F.  Fenton, 
Washington,  Mo. ;  B.  S.  Everett,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. ; 
Alexander  Mc.V.  Thorlmrn,  Malta,  N.  Y, ;  Algernon 
Sydney  McMaster,  Poland,  Ohio;  James  A.  McKee, 
St.  Anthony  Minn. ;  .lames  Allison,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ; 
.1.  H.  Nixon,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Randoliih  A. 
DeLancey,  Boston,  Mass. ;  I.  N.,  Rendall,  Oneida 
Valley,  N.  Y. ;  W.  T.  Adams,  El  Paso,  HI.;  Jos. 
Piatt,  Waveland,  Indiana;  Edsall  Ferrier,  Florida, 
N.  Y. ;  S.  H.  Stevenson,  Granville,  111. ;  M.  A.  Hoge, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Joseph  W.  Hubbard,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J. ;  E.  Slack,  Cincinnati,   Ohio;  N.   C.   Burt,  Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio;  I.  N.  Candee,  Galesburg,  111.;  Bellville 
Roberts,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  S.  F.  Scovel,  Springfield, 
Ohio;  .Tohn  Wray,  Rockdale  Mills,  Pa. ;  James  Tully, 
Ballstown  Spa,  N.  Y. ;  Edward  E.  Rankin,  Newark, 
N.  .1. ;  Samuel  J.  Baird,  Woodbury,  N.  J. ;  John  N. 
Allison,  Areola,  111.;  David  M.  James,  Budd's  Lake, 
N.  Y. 

Ruling  Elder-s. — Cyrus  Falconer,  Hamilton,  O.; 
Daniel  Kelley,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  J.  M.  Chambers,  Bur- 
lingame,  Kan. ;  W.  Shepard,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  E. 
Crosby,  Bath,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  Gorrell,  Ossian,  Ind.; 
Nehemiah  Dodge,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ;  E.  J.  Beall,  New 
Philadelphia,  O. ;  J.  G.  Allen,  East  Springdale,  O. ; 
Robert  W.  Pratt,  Salem,  111.;  Stanley  Matthews, 
Cincinnati,  O. ;  William  Taylor,  Findley,  O. ;  Noah 
Evans,  Hillsboro,  O. ;  W.  Seawright,  Frankfort,  Ind. ; 
A.  .1.  Hays,  Charleston,  Ind. ;  Martin  Ryerson,  New- 
ton, N.  J. ;  T.  W.  Lockwood,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Charles 
N.  Todd,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  John  Morehouse,  Day- 
ton, O. ;  George  Hurllmt,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ;  W. 
Helphenstein,  Washington,  Ind. ;  J.  W.  Sutherland, 
Kirkwood,  Mo. ;  B.  S.  Disbrow,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 
James  Patton,  Reemersbnrg,  Pa. ;  .lames  H.  Wilson, 
Prairie  City,  III.,  James .\yers,  Toulon,  111.;  Thomp- 
son Bell,  Zurick,  Iowa;  Matthias  Osbom,  New  Prov- 
idence, N.  J. ;  Eustus  H.  Smith,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
John  S.  Furst,  Cedar  Springs,  Pa. ;  James  M.  Briggs, 
Mt.  Gilead,  O. ;  William  Byram,  Liberty,  Ind. ;  J. 
W.  Kennicutt,  Boston,  Mass. ;  S.  Whittlesey,  Toledo, 
O. ;  J.  H.  McGrew,  Piqua,  O. ;  J.  H.  Whiting,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa;  James  P.  Wallace,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Charles  E.  Lathrop,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  A.  Eldridge, 
North  White  Creek,  N.  Y. ;  .John  Ogden,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  James  Rankin,  Dunningsville,  Pa.;  Charles 
Fuller,  Scranton,  Pa.  ;  .John  D.  Stokes,  Beaver, 
Pa. 

The  paper  prepared  and  published  by  this  meeting 
was  signed  by  the  ministers  and  elders  just  named. 
From  this  document  we  make  the  following  extract: — 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  great  m.ajority  in  each  branch  sincerely 
receive  and  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  containing  the  system 
of  doctrine  tanglit  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  approve  the  same 
government  and  iliscipline.  On  this  basis  we  may  reunite,  mutually 
regarding  and  treating  the  office-bearers  and  church  courts  of  each 
branch  as  co-ordinate  elements  in  the  reconstruction.  There  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  repairing  the  breaches  of  Zion,  which 
must  be  met  and  overcome  by  well-considered  methods,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  forbearance  .and  prudence.  Reunion  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, nor  is  it  to  be  desired,  witliout  the  restoration  of  a  spirit  of 
unity  and  fraternity  We  believe  this  spirit  exists,  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  That  which  should  first  engage  the  attention 
of  the  friends  of  Reunion  should  be  to  find  out  how  far  unity  of 
sentiment  and  kindness  of  feeling  prevail." 

The  spirit  of  reunion  which  was  thus  fostered  and 
develojied,  continued,  under  the  influence  of  ad\'o- 
catos  of  the  measure,  to  increase.  By  an  evident 
preconcert  on  the  part  of  leading  minds  on  both 
sides,  St.  Louis  was  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting 
for  the  two  Assemblies  of  1866.  Steps  were  then 
taken  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  com- 
mittee  representing   the  two  bodies,  to   which  the 
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subject  of  reunion  was  given  in  charge.  Year  by 
year  progress  was  made  in  overcoming  the  difficulties 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  reunion,  until,  in  lH(i9,  the 
two  Assemblies,  acting  in  concert,  met  alike  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  adopted  such  measures  as 
were  necessary  to  perfect  the  work. 

According  to  adjournment,  the  two  Assemblies  con- 
vened in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 10th,  1869,  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.  The 
General  Assembly  (0.  S.)  met  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  on  Wood  .street.  The  General  Assem- 
bly (N.  S.)  convened  in  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  Sixth  Avenue.  The  Old  School  roll 
counted  two  hundred  and  thirtj'-seven,  and  the  New 
School  roll  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  It  had 
already  been  agreed  that  at  ten  o'clock  on  Friday 
the  two  Assembliesshouldcach  be  regularly  dissolved, 
and  that  the  two  bodies  .should  immediately  come 
together  for  such  religious  celebration  of  the  grand- 
event  as  was  befitting  to  the  occasion.  Thus,  at  the 
same  hour,  in  both  houses,  with  a  solemnity  becom- 
ing so  rare  an  event,  the  Rev.  Philemon  H.  Fowler, 
D.  D.,  Moderator  of  the  New  School  Assembly,  and 
the  Rev.  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus,  D.  D.,  Moderator  of 
the  Old  School  Assembly,  dissolved  their  respective 
Assemblies.  The  Christian  Do.xology  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Benediction  closed  whatever  pertained  to  the 
separate  history  and  doings  of  these  kindred  bodies, 
which  had  now  become  in  effect  one. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  two  Assemblies  were  to  meet 
and  greet  each  other  in  tlic  open  street,  at  10  o'clock. 
The  New  School  body  first  left  their  house  at  the 
hour,  and  marched  in  double  file  down  Sixth  avenue 
to  Wood  street.  As  they  turne<l  the  corner  into  Wood 
street,  the  head  of  the  column  stood  opposite  the 
First  Church.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  Old  School 
body  to  move  out  of  their  house  and  to  take  up  the 
line  of  march,  in  a  parallel  column  with  the  other 
body,  along  AVood  street,  also  a  double  file.  Through 
Fifth  avenue  into  Smithficld  street,  and  onward  to 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  the  procession  pa.ssed. 
brethren  unbosoming  themselves  to  brethren  atevcrj' 
step.  It  was  a  grand  public  profession  of  Christian 
unity.  It  was  felt  to  be  the  linking  of  mighty  forces 
for  doing  battle  against  a  world  of  evil.  As  the  pro- 
cession reached  the  church,  the  building  was  blockaded 
by  the  immense  waiting  multitude.  As  the  head  of 
the  column  entered  the  door,  the  large  and  noble 
edifice  rang  with  the  grand  old  "Jubilee  Hymn," 
sang  by  a  choir  in  the  organ  loft — 

"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow  ; 
The  gladly  solemo  sound." 

The  spacious  platform  was  promptly  filled  by  the 
officers  of  the  Assemblies,  and  by  such  of  the  Commis- 
sioners as  could  be  seated  there,  and  as  .soon  as  the 
remainder  of  the  procession  was  disposed  of  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  the  outside  multitude  rushed  in, 
and  instantly  every  seat  and  standing  place  was 
crowded  to   the   utmost  capacity   of  the   building. 


I  Hundreds  could  find  no  room,  not  even  so  much  as 
about  the  door.  On  either  side  of  a  small  table,  in 
the  centre  of  the  platform,  the  Moderators,  i)rs. 
Fowler  and  Jacobus  .sat,  and  preside<l  by  turns.  It 
was  now  about  11  o'clock,  and  the  "Coronation 
Hymn"  was  grandly  given,  bj'  the  entire  audience. 
The  solid  mass  of  faces  in  pew,  aisle,  doorway  and 
gallery  was  most  impressive  from  the  phitform. 
And  from  the  body  of  the  house  the  array  of  commis- 
sioners, clerical  and  lay,  among  the  foremost  men  in 
Church  and  State,  and  met  for  such  a  divine  purpose, 
was  everywhere  noted  as  a  rare  sight. 

Dr.  Fowler  made  the  opening  address  of  the  occa- 
sion, after  which,  turning  to  Dr.  .Jacobus,  he  said: — 

"  JWi/  Dear  Brother  Moderator:  May  we  not,  before  I  take  my  seat, 
perform  a  simple  act  symbolical  of  the  Union  which  has  taken  place 
between  these  two  branches  of  the  Church.    Let  ua  claep  Inwds.'^ 

This  challenge  was  instantly  responded  to.  The 
Moderators  promptly  gra.sped  each  other's  hands, 
"amidst  prolonged  and  deafening  applause."  The 
Doxology,  "Praise  Gorl,  from  whuni  all  blessings  flow," 
to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  was  then  sung,  with  a 
hearty  good  will,  the  great  audience  standing.  After 
an  address  by  Dr.  Jacobus,  the  audience  united  in 
singing  the  Hymn — 

*'  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 

Our  hearts  in  Christian  love." 

Dr.  G.  W.  Musgrave  and  Dr.  William  Adams  fol- 
lowed with  addresses.  At  the  close  of  Dr.  Adams' 
address,  the  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  ri.  i).,  was 
called  on  to  off'er  prayer,  which  he  did,  with  great 
fervency.  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Riivand  K.  Rod- 
gers,  I),  n.,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  Re-united  Church  be  returned 
to  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee,  through 
whose  labors  of  love,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  this 
great  and  glorious  result  has  been  brought  about. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Fisher,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  read  a  paper,  in  which 
he  suggested  ' '  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America — one 
in  organization,  one  in  faith,  one  in  etfort — to  make 
a  special  offering  to  the  treasury  of  our  Lord  of  one 
million  of  dollars. "  A  motion  was  made,  and  car- 
ri(?d  unanimously,  to  make  the  thank-offering  to  be 
raised  the  sum  of  |.5,000,000  instead  of  $1,000,000. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  New  York, 
Hon.  William  Strong,  now  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
United  States;  Hon.  Charles  D.  Drake,  United  States 
Senator  from  Jli.ssonri;  Henry  Day,  Esq.,  of .  New 
York;  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Stuart,  of  Philadelphia.  When  Mr.  Stuart  took  his 
seat,  the  Moderator  called  on  Mr.  Robert  Carter, 
ruling  elder  of  New  York,  to  offer  prayer.  This  he 
did,  with  great  unction,  and  in  hearty  syinpathy 
with  the  occasion,  the  great  Assembly  were  blended 
together  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

After  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Jaco- 
bus, the  immense  audience,    which  had   been   held 
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together  with  unflagging  interest  for  three  hours, 
dispersed,  hut  never  to  forget  the  day  of  The  Pbes- 
BYTEKiAN  Keuxion.  In  1870,  a  single  General 
Assenihly  at  Philadelphia  rejjresented  the  United 
Church,  in  which  were  now  comhined  long-separated 
elements,  no  longer  estranged,  hut 

*'  Like  kindred  drops  cjiuminglfd  into  one." 

Preston,  Col.  John  Thomas  Lewis,  of  Lex- 
ington, Va. ,  now  about  seventy-lour  years  of  age, 
has  long  held  a  jironiinent  position  in  the  Church  of 
his  Fathers.  A  lineal  descendant  of  John  Preston, 
of  Tinkling  Spring  Church,  among  the  earliest  and 
most  efficient  pioneers  of  Presbyterian  ism  In  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  Col.  Preston  has  proved  himself 
worthy  of  such  parentage.  At  an  early  age  he  gave 
up  the  profession  of  law  for  literary  pursuits,  as  more 
congenial  to  his  taste.  The  State  of  Virginia  had 
one  of  its  armories  jjlaced  near  Lexington,  and  kept 
a  company  of  soldiers  to  guard  the  property.  Col. 
Preston  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  Milit^uy  School  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  keeping  of  the  State's  military 
property  to  be  committed  to  the  officers  and  pupils 
of  the  school.  It  was  organized,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Professor  in  its  corps  of  Instructors.  He 
cordially  co-operated  with  the  Superintendent,  Gen. 
F.  H.  Smith,  in  impressing  on  the  In.stitution  a  de- 
cidedly Christian  character.  Though,  with  approach- 
ing age,  he  resigned  his  position,  a  few  years  since, 
the  authorities,  anxious  to  continue  his  relation  to 
the  Institution,  conferred  on  him  an  honorable  post 
of  something  like  an  Emeritus  Professor,  which  he 
continued  to  fill,  till  within  a  couple  of  years.  He 
has  ever  been  the  wise  counsellor  in  the  church 
Session,  of  which  he  has,  for  nearly  forty  years,  been 
a  member;  and  in  all  tlie  higher  courts,  in  which  he 
has  frequently  had  a  seat,  he  has  taken  a  modest  but 
decidedly  able  position,  as  a  ready  debater  and  most 
judicious  presbyter.  God  has  blessed  his  careful 
training  of  his  sons,  by  calling  two  of  them  to  the 
ministry;  and  the  father,  in  his  declining  years,  has 
constant  joy  in  seeing  the  generation  of  his  name 
coming  forward  to  sustain  in  the  church  the  great 
interests  he  has  so  long  and  ably  upheld.  Isa.  lix, 
21,  is  well  verified  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances. 

Prince,  "W.  L.  T.,  is  the  youngest  child  of  Law- 
rence and  Charlotte  Prince.     He  was  born  Slay  9th, 


1823,  in  Darlington  county,  S.  C,  but  his  parents 
moved  to  Chcraw  when  he  was  four  years  of  age. 
His  father  was  an  elder  in  Cheraw  Church  and  his 
mother  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Lemuel  Benton,  of  the 
Revolution,  and  first  member  of  Congress  from  the 
old  Cheraw  District,  S.  C.  At  their  hospitable  home 
all  the  ministers  traveling  through  that  section  were 
entertained.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Ear  in  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in 
1860-1.  He  was  received  into  the  church  when  a 
little  over  twelve  years  of  age;  elected  a  deacon  in 
January,    1^.>8;   and   elected   ruling   elder  in    July, 


W,    L.    T,    PUISCE,   ESQ. 

18G3.  He  was  Commissioner  from  Harmonj'  Presby- 
tery to  the  General  Assemblies  in  Macon  and  Louis- 
ville, and  from  Mecklenburg  Presbytery  to  the 
Assemblies  in  New  Orleans  and  Knoxville.  General 
Prince  is  a  genial  gentleman,  a  lawyer  of  ability, 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  elder,  and 
a  v.aluable  and  influential  member  of  the  Church 
Courts. 


R 


Raid,    Samuel    McDoTsrell,  long   an   eminent  i  did  not  become  a  communicant  of  the  Church  till  late 


citizen  of  Lexington,  \a.,  and  Clerk  of  the  Rockbridge 
Courts,  was  born  near  Lexington,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  liust  century.  Though  the  child  of  pious 
parents,  and  reared  in  true  Christian  principles,  he 


in  life.  His  strict  integrity,  in  public  and  private 
relations,  had  ever  commended  him  to  the  confidence 
of  the  community.  As  a  Trustee  of  Washington 
College,  he  w;vs  distinguished  for  his  uprightness  in 
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all  his  relations  to  its  interests,  its  Faculty  and 
students.  He  al)ly  and  faithfully  served  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  as  Clerk,  and  generously  appropriated 
the  salary  paid  him  to  the  Library  funds  of  the 
College.  His  home  was  the  resort  of  the  wise  and 
good  from  every  quarter,  and  continued,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  in  1837,  under  the  domestic  raan- 
asement  of  his  maiden  sisters,  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
liberal,  though  unostentatious,  hospitality. 

Nearly  related  by  blood  to  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander, 
many  visitors  from  I'liiladelphia,  Princeton,  New 
York  and  other  places  in  the  Northern  States  found  a 
cordial  welcome  at  his  tireside.  Associated  thus 
with  so  many,  eminent  alike  for  piety  and  literary 
culture,  he  perpetuated,  with  increa.sing  years,  the 
respect  and  admiration  for  virtuous  people,  and  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  had  been  trained  in  early  life. 
When  he  became  a  communicant,  there  was  no  sur- 
prise felt  in  the  community.  On  the  contrary,  all 
who  knew  him  had  been  long  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  he  had  not  long  before  taken  such  a  step. 
His  fellow  members  in  the  church  at  once  called  him 
to  the  eldership,  and  till  age,  with  its  infirmities,  dis- 
qualified him  for  active  duties,  he  was  ever  promi- 
nent and  efficient  in  the  office  he  honored,  both  in 
the  duties  connected  with  the  Session  and  congrega- 
tion, and  those  of  the  positions  iu  the  higher  courts, 
which  he  often  filled.  He  illustrated  the  oft-repeated 
conviction  of  the  people  of  God,  that  "  seed,  though 
buried  long,  .shall  not  deceive  our  hope,"  as  well  as 
the  promise,  "I  will  be  a  God  to  thee,  and  to  th}' 
seed  after  thee." 

Robinson,  Thomas  H.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
North  East,  Erie  county.  Pa.,  on  January  30th, 
1828.  Descending  from  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  he 
was  early  trained  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic 
faith.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
College  at  Uberlin,  Ohio,  and  was  graduated  in  1850. 
Dviring  vacations,  and  in  the  year  subsequent  to  his 
graduation,  he  engaged  in  teacliing,  at  one  time  being 
Principal  of  an  Academy  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  He 
began  his  studies  in  theology  at  the  Seminary  at 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1851,  and  went  steadily  forward 
to  the  completion  of  the  course  iu  that  Institution. 
Being  licen.scd  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio, 
in  June,  1854,  he  was  almost  immediately  called  to 
be  associate  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  De  AVitt,  over 
the  Market  Square  Church,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. ; 
entering  on  his  work  iu  October,  and  being  ordained 
and  installed  in  the  January  following.      Here  he 


labored  for  thirty  years,  as  a  pastor,  beloved,  and  as  a 
preacher,  most  acceptable.  In  1868  Hamilton  Col- 
lege conferrc<I  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
In  1874  he  was  nuide  a  tru.stee  of  Princeton  College, 
and  in  the  year  following  he  was  chosen  to  be  a 
director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny, 
Pa.  Wlien  the  Synod  of  Harrisburg  was  constituted, 
under  the  order  of  the  United  churches.  Dr.  Robin- 
son was  elected  Stated  Clerk;  and  when  the  bounda- 
ries of  thcSvnods  were  made  conterminous  with  the 
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respective  States,  he  was  chosen  to  the  same  office  in 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  In  October,  1883,  he 
was,  by  unanimous  vote,  appointed  to  the  Chair  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric,  Church  Government  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  in  the  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  which 
liosition  he  decided,  after  long  and  anxious  delibera- 
tion, to  accept,  and  will  be  inaugurated  at  some 
time,  not  yet  fixed,  in  this  year,  1884. 

Dr.  Robinson  is  an  able  preacher,  has  been  a  devoted 
pastor,  isafiiithful.and  efficient  jiresbytcr,  and  largely 
enjoys  the  esteem  of  his  brethren  and  the  confidence 
of  the  Church. 
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Saunders,  Ephraim  Dod,  D.D.,  was  horn  on 
the  3()th  of  Septi-'niber,  ISDH,  ut  the  village  of  Brook- 
side,  near  Meudhara,  New  Jersey.  On  the  paternal 
side  he  was  connected  with  the  Dod  family,  of  which 
Professor  Albert  Dod,  of  Princeton,  was  a  distin- 
guished member.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  in  the  class 
of  1h:U,  a  class  remarkable  for  the  lact  that  thirty- 
two  of  it«  eighty-one  members  became  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  He  remained  at  New  Haven  after  his 
graduation,  to  stu<ly  theology,  but  at  the  expiration 
of  a  few  mouths  returned  home,  to  pursue  his  studies 
there;  he  never  again  became  a  student  of  any  theo- 
logical seminary.  In  the  Fall  of  1832  he  went  to 
Fluvanua  county,  Virginia,  where  he  engaged  in 
teaching.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  East  Hanover,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1833, 
and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  AVest  Hanover, 
November  21st,  1834.  While  laboring  in  this  part 
of  Virgiuia  he  was  instrumental  in  building  three 
churches.  He  afterward  became  principal  of  an 
academy  in  Petersburg,  having  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  ijreaching,  on  account  of  trouble  with  his 
throat. 

He  left  Virginia  about  1847,  returning  North. 
In  1849  he  was  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  his  work  resultiug 
in  the  establishment  of  the  I'resbyterian  Church  in 
I'ottsville.  In  1852  he  purchased  a  valuable  property 
in  West  Philadelphia,  upon  which  he  erected  build- 
ings, and  established  a  classical  military  school,  the 
Saunders  Academy.  On  the  1st  of  Julj',  1S71,  Dr. 
Saunders  gave  a  deed  of  this  propert}'  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  founding  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  that  city.  This  deed 
was  only  restricted  by  a  life-interest  in  a  portion  of 
the  property  held  by  Dr.  Sauuders  and  his  wife. 

Dr.  Saunders  died  at  his  home  iu  West  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  13t)i  of  September,  1872.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  courteous  manner,  benevolent  spirit, 
and  great  energy.  He  delighted  in  doing  good,  as 
opportunity  ofl'ered.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
students  of  his  Academy  in  West  Philadelphia,  many 
of  whom  have  smce  reached  positions  of  eminence  in 
the  Church  and  the  State,  and  all  of  whom  cherish 
his  memory  ;is  a  faithful  instructor  and  affectionate 
friend. 

Sno'wden,  James  Ross,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Nathanael  Riindolph  Snowden,  was  born  in  Chester, 
Delaware  county.  Pa.  He  was  educiited  chiefly  under 
the  tuition  of  his  father,  during  his  connection  with 
Dickinson  College,  before  it  pa.s.sed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     Choosing  the  Bar 


for  his  profession,  and  having  taken  up  his  residence 
at  Franklin,  Venango  county,  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Attorney-peneral.  Subsequently,  and  for 
several  years,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1842,  and  again  in  1844.  In  1845  he 
was  elected  State  Treasurer,  and  re-elected  in  1846. 
In  1847  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Polk,  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  and 
.\ssistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  In  1850 
he  returned  to  the  Bar,  and  fixing  his  residence  at 
Pittsburg,   was  appointed  Solicitor  of  the    Pennsyl- 


JAMES    E0S8   SNOWDEN,  LL.  D. 

vanja  Railroad  Company,  which  position  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  po.sition  of  Director  of  the  Mint,  in 
1853,  which  oflice  he  held  until  1861,  when  he  was 
appointed  Prothonotary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsj'lvania.  In  1873  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Philadelphia.  During  these  active 
duties  he  was  also  connected  with  many  scientific, 
literary  and  historical  societies,  and,  as  an  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  took  an  active  and  promi- 
nent part  in  its  various  j  udicatories. 

Dr.  Snowden  wa.s  author  of  ' '  Ancient  and  Modern 
Coins,"  "Medals  of  Washington  and  National  Me- 
dals," "The Coins  and  Money  Terms  of  the  Bible," 
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"  The  Corn-Planters'  Memorial,"  and  "Sketch  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  Indians."  In  1S6H  he  contributed  to 
"Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary"  the  articles  on  the 
Coins  of  the  United  Stiites  and  Foreign  Nations. 
He  also,  at  different  times,  published  addresses, 
pamphlets  on  currency,  on  International  coinage, 
history,  and  other  subjects.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  well-cultivated  intellect,  polished  manners,  great 
kindness  of  heart,  large  personal  influence,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  his  many  attractive  traits  of 
character. 

Sutton,  Joseph  Ford,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Hardystou,  N.  J.,  of  Presbyterian  and  Revolutionary 
stock.  He  graduated  at  Rutgers  College,  N.  .1.,  in 
1852,  aft^r  which  he  spent  one  year  as  Teacher  of 
Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics  and  Elocution  in  the  Sem- 
inary where  he  had  prepared  for  college.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Union  Theological  Seniinarv,  in  1857,  and 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Rockaway,  in  De- 
cember of  that  year.  He  was  stated  supply  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Hanover,  1857-8,  and  became  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church  in  Parsippany,  N.  J.,  in  1858, 


retaining  this  charge  until  impaired  health  required, 
much  to  the  regret  of  his  people,  its  resignation  in 
1861.  Aft«r  several  years  of  public  service,  he  was 
stated  supply  of  the  Church  in  Howell,  Mich.  From 
Howell  he  was  called  to  PhilaiUlphia,  in  1865,  to 
become  p;i.stor  of  the  Western  Presbyterian  Church, 
as  successor  to  the  late  Dr.  Charles  A.  Smith.  Re- 
signing this  pastorate  in  1867,  he  engaged  in  a  new 
enterjirise  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city,  which 
was,  in  due  time,  organized  as  the  Hermon  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  he  became  pastor,  and  so 
continued  till  the  Autumn  of  1873,  when  he  resigned 
his  charge  and  turned  his  attention  to  journalism. 
In  1875  he  founded  The  rrcsbyteiiaii  Journal,  of  which 
he  was  the  proprietor  and  publisher,  being  assisted 
in  the  editorial  department  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin, 
T).  D.,  I.L.  D.  Dr.  Sutton  is  a  cultivated,  genial  gen- 
tleman, an  orthodo.x,  earnest  and  impressive  preacher, 
and,  by  reason  of  his  aeiiuaintance  with  ecclesiastical 
law,  a  useful  member  of  Church  courts.  He  has 
strong  convictions,  and  the  courage  to  express  and 
maintain  them. 


Y 


Van  Dyke,  Rev.  Joseiih  Smith,  was  born 
near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  November  2d,  IS.'JS. 
As  a  student  at  Princeton  College,  he  ranked  among 
the  first  .scholars,  and  graduated  third  in  a  class  of 
nearly  one  hundred,  receiving  the  Philosojjhical 
Oration.  He  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, being  Tutor  in  Greek  in  his  Alma  tinier  during 
part  of  this  time.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Elizabethtown,  October  3d,  1860.  He 
was  pastor  at  Bloomsbury,  N.  J.,  1861-9,  during 
which  time  there  was  an  extensive  revival,  and  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Cranbury,  N.  J., 
since  1869,  where  he  is  beloved  by  his  people  and 
prospered  in  his  ministry.     Mr.  Van  Dyke  is  a  gen- 


tleman of  genial  spirit,  an  excellent  preacher,  a 
faithful  pastor,  and  diligent  and  fearless  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty.  He  is  also  an  author  of  decided 
ability.  In  1871  he  published  "Popery  the  Foe  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Republic,"  which  has  passed 
through  ten  editions,  and  in  1881,  "Through  the 
Prison  to  the  Throne;  Illustrations  of  Life  from  the 
Biography  of  Joseph,"  which  has  been  received  with 
much  favor.  He  has  also  given  to  the  public  an  ad- 
mirable tract  on  "Legal  Prohibition."  published  by 
the  Natioital  Temperance  Society,  and  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  Giving  or  Entertainment — Wliich?"  that 
has  attracted  much  attentien. 


w 


"Waddell,  Addison,  M.  D.,  was  a  .son  of  Rev. 
James  "Waddell,  li.  li.,  well  known  as  the  "  Blind 
Preacher,"  from  the  description  given  of  him  by  the 
pen  of  Hon.  AVilliam  Wirt.  Born  to  an  inheritance 
of  a  good  name,  and  reared  by  Christian  parents  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  Christian  truth.  Dr. 
Waddell  became,  in  comparatively  early  life,  a 
prominent  and  useful  elder  of  the  church  in  Staun- 
ton, Va.     His  cautious  and  prudent  turn  of  mind. 


and  the  careful  circumspection  with  which  he  con- 
sidered all  questions  presented  for  his  decision,  led 
many,  on  a  superficial  acquaint;ince,  to  form  the 
opinion  that  he  was  deficient  in  energy.  But  no  one 
who  knew  the  a.ssiduity  and  ever-persistent  attention 
with  wliich  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
could  justly  reach  such  a  conclusion.  Few  pa-stors 
have  ever  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  a  wiser  and 
more  prudent  adviser.     With  all  the  pressure  of  an 
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extensive  and  laborious  medical  practice,  he  was 
ever  ready  for  the  calls  of  duty  as  an  elder  of  the 
church.  His  opportunities  for  participating  in  the 
conusels  of  the  higher  courts  of  the  Church  were,  of 
course,  extremely  limited  by  his  professional  engage- 
ments. But  while  the  pul)lic  interests  of  the  Church 
at  large  were  not  within  the  reach  of  his  personal  aid, 
the  influence  of  his  wise  and  judicious  views  was 
often  felt,  with  lasting  benefit,  by  his  fellow  elders 
and  the  many  ministers  with  whom  he  associated  in 
his  hospitable  home,  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  combination  of  his  professional  and  ecclesi- 
astical offices,  his  services  were  invaluable.  He  was 
the  "Good  Samaritan,"  eminently,  as  he  was  called 
by  one  of  his  pastors.  He  never  waived  the  calls  of 
the  poor  in  their  times  of  disease,  and  his  professional 
services,  in  this  way,  though  often  never  repaid  in 
money,  were  no  less  freely  bestowed,  to  the  comfort 
of  the  needy  sufferers;  while  the  opportunitiesof  min- 
istering to  their  souls,  either  personally  or  by  the 
pastor's  aid,  which  he  was  ever  mindful  to  seek,  were 
improved  to  the  edification  of  those  whose  minds,  as 
well  as  bodies,  were  his  religious  care.  He  died  sud- 
denly, but  safely,  aged  seventy  years,  in  1855.  No 
death  in  Staunton  ever  called  together  a  larger  num- 
ber of  real  mourners  or  excited  more  profound  regret 
among  the  large  circle  who  had  been,  so  often,  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  combined  skill  and  tenderness. 
His  children  and  his  children's  children  "rise  up 
and  call  him  blessed." 

"Waddell,  Joseph  Addison,  the  second  son  of 
Dr.  Wa(l<lell,  became,  at  an  early  age,  a  communicant 
in  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  and  at  an  unusually 
earlj'  period  of  his  adult  life  was  called  to  take  his 
place  on  the  bench  of  elders  in  the  Staunton  Church. 
His  name  soon  became  as.sociated  with  all  that  was 
wise  in  counsel  and  judicious  in  action  connected 


with  the  affairs  of  Church  and  State.  His  fellow- 
citizens,  of  Augusta  county,  Va.,  gave  him  repeated 
marks  of  confidence  in  imposing  on  him,  unasked, 
j  the  duties  of  a  Legislator  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State.  Though  a  lawyer  by  profession,  his  native 
modesty  and  diftidonce  led  him  to  seek  rather  the 
duties  of  the  office  than  of  the  Bar.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  them  he  brought  to  bear,  with  eminent  suc- 
cess, his  clear  and  extensive  legal  acquirements.  In 
the  Senate  of  Virginia  he  w(us,  for  years,  a  leader, 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
J.  L.  Marye,  who  admired,  loved  and  trusted  him, 
as  his  occasional  substitute,  in  performing  the  duties 
of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  By  that  body 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  office  of  Tresident  j)Co/c»(., 
to  serve  in  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Had  his  pressing  professional  duties  permitted,  he 
might  long  have  remained  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
His  popularity  was  not  due  to  any  catering  to  men's 
prejudices  or  passions,  but  to  the  commanding  power 
of  a  conviction  of  Mr.  AVaddell's  integrity,  sound 
judgment  and  stern  regard  for  the  claims  of  duty. 

As  an  elder,  he  has,  oftencr  than  his  father,  been 
found  in  the  higher  courts  of  the  Church;  though  not 
ivs  often,  owing  to  professional  engagements,  as  all 
who  best  knew  him  could  desire.  When  present,  he 
h;is  evinced  the  same  pious  zeal  for  what  was  right 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Church,  which  had 
distinguished  his  father.  In  the  affairs  of  the  church 
of  which  he  has  been  long  a  loved  and  honored 
officer,  he  has  secured  the  hearty  confidence  and  love 
of  his  fellow  members,  and  lives,  it  is  hoped,  to 
render  his  fellow  members  and  the  community 
generally  yet  further  service,  while,  in  private  life, 
he  continues  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  faith 
and  love  of  an  humble  follower  of  his  Lord  and 
Master. 
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Hubbell,  Rev.  Nathanael. 

Hubbell,  Rev.  William  Stone. 

Hudson,  Thomas  Boyd,  i).  D. 

Huey,  Samuel  Culbertson. 

Hughes,  Rev.  James. 

Hughes,  Rev.  Samuel  Kelso. 

Hughes,  Rev.  Thomas  Edgar. 

Hughes,  Rev.  William. 

Huguenot  Church,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Huguenots. 

Humility. 

Humphrey,  Edward  P.,  D.  D.,  ll.  d. 

Humphrey,  Rev.  John. 

Humphrey,  Zephaniah  Moore,  n.  D. 

Hunt,  Rev.  Holloway  Whitefield. 

Hunt,  Rev.  James. 

Hunt,  Rev.  Thomas  Poage. 

Hunter,  Rev.  Andrew. 

Hunter,  Rev.  William  A. 

Huntting,  Henry. 

Hunton,  Hon.  Logan. 

Huston,  Rev.  Alexander. 

Hutchinson,  Charles,  D.  D. 

Hutchinson,  John  Russell,  d.  d. 

Hutton,  Rev.  William. 

Hyde,  Rev.  Smith  Harris. 

Hypocrisy. 


Ignorance  of  our  Future  Mode  of 

Existence. 
Imbrie,  Charles  Kisselman,  D.  i). 
Imputation. 
Inability. 
Indiana,  Synod  of. 


Infant  Salvation. 
Inglis,  James,  n.  D. 
Inglis,  John  A.,  ll.  d. 
Inspiration. 

Institute  for  Training  Colored  Min- 
isters, Alabama. 


"Interior,  The." 
Iowa,  Synod  of. 
Irving,  David,  d.  d. 
Irwin,  Rev.  Nathanael. 


Jack,  Rev.  Alexander  B. 
Jackson,  General  Andrew. 
Jackson,  Sheldon,  D.  D. 
Jackson,  Gen.  Thomas  Jonathan. 
Jacobs,  John  Adamson. 
Jacobs,  Rev.  William  Plumei 
Jacobus  MelanothonW..  d.1).,ll.d. 
James,  Rev.  Robert  Wilson. 
James,  Rev.  William  Henry. 
Jamieson,  Jesse  M.,  d.  d. 
Jamison,  Hon.  Samuel  Shryock. 
Janeway,  Jacob  J.,  D.  D. 
Janeway,  Thomas  Leiper,  D.  u. 


Janvier,  Rev.  Levi. 
Jeffors,  W.  H.,  D.  n.,  ll.  d. 
Jelly,  Alexander  M.,  D.  d. 
Jenkins,  Herman  Dutilh,  I).  D. 
Jennings,  Rev.  Jacob, 
ilennings,  Obadiah,  D.  D. 
Jennings,  Samuel  Carnahan,  D.  D. 
Jessup,  Henry  Harris,  D.  u. 
Jessup,  Rev.  Samuel,  A.  B. 
Jessup,  William,  ll.  d. 
Jewell,  Rev.  Joel. 
Johnes,  Rev.  Timothy. 
Johnson,  Herrick,  D.  n.,  ll.  d. 
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Johnson,  Rev.  Obadiah  Meeker. 
Johnson,  Patterson. 
Johnson,  Hon.  Samuel  Porter. 
Johnson,  William  Melancthon,  D.D. 
Johnston,  Cyrus,  I).  D. 
Johnston,  Frontis  Howe,  D.  d. 
Johnston,  Rev.  James  Harvey. 
.Johnston,  Rev.  Robert. 
Jones,  Rev.  George  Edward. 
Jones,  Hon.  Isaac  Dashiell,  ll.  d. 
Jones,  Hon.  Joel. 
Jones,  John  Sparhawk,  n.  D. 
Jones,  Joseph  Huntington,  d.  d. 
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Jones 

Rev.  Malaclii. 

Joyes,  Patrick,  Esq. 

Junkin,  George,  Esq. 

Jones, 

Matthew  Hale,  Esq. 

Judgmeut,  The  Day  of. 

Junkin,  William  Finney,  D.  D. 

Jones, 

Samuel  Beacli,  D.  D. 

Junkin,  David  X.,  d.  d. 

Justification. 

Joues, 

William  Evau,  i).  D. 

Junkin,  George,  D.  p.,  ll.  d. 

Kalb,  George  Lewis,  D.  d. 
Kearsley,  Jonathan. 
Keigwin,  Rev.  Albert  Newton. 
Keith,  Isaac  Stockton,  D.  D. 
Keith,  Rev.  Robert. 
Kellar,  Rev.  Isaac. 
Kellogg,  Alfred  Hosea,  D.  d. 
Kellogg,  Samuel  Henry,  L>.  D. 
Kelly,  Rev.  Joseph  T. 
Kelso,  Rev.  Alexander  Peebles. 
Kemper,  Prof.  F.  T. 
Kempshall,  Everard,  D.  D. 
Kendall,  Henry,  D.  i). 
Kendall,  John  Francis,  D.  D. 
Kennedy,  Rev.  James  Buyers. 
Kennedy,  James  F. ,  D.  D. 
Kennedy,  Rev.  John  H. 
Kennedy,  Hev.  Robert. 
Kennedy,  Rev.  Marion  S. 
Kennedy,  Rev.  Samuel. 
Ker,  Rev.  Jacob. 
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Ker,  Rev.  Jacob  Walter  Ellezer. 

Ker,  Rev.  Nathan. 

Kerr,  George,  ll.  d. 

Kerr,  Rev.  James. 

Kerr,  Hon.  John. 

Kerr,  Rev.  William. 

Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Kieffer,  Rev.  William  T.  Linu. 

Kimball,  Charles  Cotton,  i>.  D. 

King,  Rev.  Andrew. 

King,  Barnabas,  D.  D. 

King,  Rev.  Charles  Harrington. 

King,  George  Ives,  D.  d. 

King,  John,  Esq. 

King,  Rev.  Junius  B. 

King,  Rev.  Richard  Hall. 

King,  Walter,  Esq. 

King,  Rev.  William  Montgomery. 

Kingdom  of  God. 

Kinkaid,  Rev.  Samuel  Porterfield. 

Kirk,  Edward  Norris,  D.  l>. 


Kirkland,  Rev.  Samuel. 
Kirkpatrick,  Jacob,  D.  D. 
Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  John. 
Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  William. 
Kirkwood,  SamuelJ.,  PH.  D.,  ll.  d. 
Kirkwood,  Thomas  Carter,  i).  u. 
Kittredge,  Abbott  Eliot,  n.  d. 
Kittredge,  Rev.  Josiah  Edwards. 
Knight,  Rev.  Hervey  B. 
Knighton,  Frederick,  n.  d. 
Knowles,  Rev.  James  F. 
Kno.x,  Charles  Eugene,  D.  d. 
Knox,  John. 
Knox,  Henry  M. 
Knox,  Rev.  John. 
Knox,  General  John  Jay. 
Knox,  William  E.,  D.  D. 
KoUock,  Rev.  Henry. 
KoUock.  Shepard  Kosciusko,  u.  D. 
Krebs,  John  Michael,  u.  n. 


Laborie,  James. 

Lacy,  Rev.  Drury. 

Ladd,  Rev.  Francis  Dudley. 

Lafayette  College,  Pa. 

Laird,  Francis,  D.  D. 

Lamar,  Rev.  Thomas  J. 

Landis,  Robert  Wharton,  d.  n. 

Lane,  Rev.  Cornelius  Rutser,  ph.d. 

Lane,  Hon.  George  William. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

Lansing,  Dirck  Cornelius,  D.  D. 

Lapsley,  James  Woods,  Esq. 

Earned,  Rev.  Sylvester. 

Latta,  Rev.  James. 

Latta,  James,  I).  D. 

Latta,  Rev.  John  Ewing. 

Latta,  William,  D.D. 

Latta,  Rev.  William  Wilson. 

Laughlin,  James,  Esq. 

Laurie,  James,  D.  D. 

Laverty,  Rev.  William  WiUard. 

Law. 

Law,  Rev.  John  Gordon. 

Lawrence,  Rev.  Samuel. 

Lawson,  Orr,  D.  D. 

Lay  Representation. 

Lea,  Richard,  D.  D. 

Leake,  Rev.  Lemuel  Fordham. 

Leavenworth,  Rev.  Abner  Johnson. 

Leech,  Richard  Treat. 

Lefevre,  Rev.  Jacob  Amos. 


Leftwich,  James  Turner,  d.  d. 

LeMercier,  Rev.  Andrew. 

Leno.x,  James,  Esq. 

L'Esoot,  Rev.  Paul. 

Lewis,  Rev.  James. 

Lewis,  Rev.  John  Nevin. 

Leyburn,  Rev.  George  Lacon. 

Leyburn,  Rev.  George  William. 

Liberty  of  Conscience. 

Liddell,  Rev.  Andrew  R. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Lindsay,  Thomas. 

Lindsley,  Aaron  L.,  D.  D. 

Lindsley,  Philip,  D.  D. 

Linn,  James,  D.  D. 

Linn,  Rev.  John. 

Linn,  John  Blair,  D.  D. 

Linn,  William,  D.  D. 

Lippincott,  Rev.  Thomas. 

Little,  Rev.  George  Obadiah. 

Little,  Henry. 

Little,  Jacob,  D.  D. 

Lloyd,  Amos  H. 

Lloyd,  Rev.  Charles  Hooker. 

Lloyd,  Rev.  John. 

Locke,  Nathanael  C,  D.  D. 

Lockridge,  Rev.  Andrew  Y. 

Lockwood,  Rev.  Robinson  Smiley. 

Logan,  Rev.  David  Swift. 

Logan,  Rev.  John  Bovelle. 

Logan,  Samuel  Crothers,  D.  D 


Logan,  Rev.  Thomas  D.,  a.  m. 

Log  College. 

Long,  Isaac  J.asper,  D.  D. 

Long  Island,  Presbytery  of. 

Loomis,  Harmon,  D.  D. 

Lord,  John  Chase,  D.  D. 

Lord,  Willis,  D.  D.,  ll.  d. 

Lord's  Prayer,  The. 

Lord's  Supper,  The. 

Lounsbury,  Thomas,  D.  D. 

Love,  Brotherly. 

Lower      and      Upper      Ten-Mile 

Churches,  Pennsylvania. 
Lowrey,  John  G.,  Esq. 
Lowrie,  John  Cameron,  D.  D. 
Lowrie,  John  Marshall,  d.  u. 
Lowrie,  Rev.  M.  B. 
Lowrie,  Hon.  Walter. 
Lowrie,  Walter  H.,  ll.  d. 
Lucky,  Rev.  George. 
Ludlow,  Hon.  James  R. 
Lumpkin,  Joseph  Henry,  ll.  d. 
Lumpkin,  Rev.  Thomas. 
Lupton,  Rev.  Jonas  W. 
Luzerne  Presbytery. 
Lyle,  Rev.  John. 
Lyle,  Rev.  Matthew. 
Lyon,  George  Armstrong,  D.  D. 
Lyon,  James  Adair,  D.  u. 
Lyon,  Rev.  William. 
Lyons,  Rev.  Jesse  Lorenzo. 


Maccaule,  Rev.  Thomas  Harris. 
Macalester,  Charles. 
Maccorkle,  Samuel  Eusebius,  d.  d. 
MacCracken,  Henry  Mitchell,  i).  u. 
Macdonald,  James  Madison,  d.  d. 
Macintosh,  John  Samuel,  D.  d. 
Mack,  William,  D.  D. 
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MacKellar,  Thomas. 
Mackey,  Rev.  James  Love. 
Mackey,  Hon.  Jeremy. 
Maclaren,  Rev.  Robert  F. 
Maclaren,  William,  D.  u. 
Maclean,  John,  u.  D.,  ll.  d. 
MacMaster,  Algernon  S.,  d.  d. 
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MacMaster,  Erasmus  D.,  D.  D. 
Macurdy,  Rev.  Blisha. 
Magistrate,  The  Civil. 
Magraw,  James,  D.  i). 
Mahon,  Rev.  Joseph. 
Makemie,  Rev.  Francis. 
Malin,  David,  D.  D. 
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MaltBy,  Eev.  John. 
Man. 

Mangasarian,  Rev.  Man,c;asar  M. 
March,  Francis  Andrew,  ll.  u. 
Markoe,  Francis. 
Marks,  Lafayette,  D.  D. 
Marquis,  Rev.  James  E. 
Marquis,  Rev.  Thomas. 
Marr,  Rev.  James  Hervey. 
Marr,  Rev.  Joseph. 
Marshall,  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart. 
Marshall,  Matthew  Morton,  u.  D. 
Marshall,  Rev.  Robert. 
Marshall,  Rev.  Samuel  Vance. 
Marshall,  W.  J. 
Martien,  William  Stockton. 
Martin,  Prof.  Benjamin  N. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Cornelia. 
Martin,  Rev.  Elon  O. 
Martin,  Rev.  John. 
Martin,  John  Wynne,  n  D. 
Martin,  Joseph  Hamilton,  D.  D. 
Martin,'Samuel,  D.  D. 
Martyn,  Rev.  Ashbel  Green. 
Marvin,  Rev.  Edward  Payson. 
Marye,  Hon.  J.  L. 
Maryville  College,  East  Tennessee. 
Mason,  Erskine,  I).  D. 
Mathers,  Rev.  Alfred  Harvey. 
Matthews,  John,  D.  D. 
Matthews,  R.  C,  D.  D. 
Matthews,  Stanley,  i.L.  D. 
Matthews,  William  Caldwell,  d.  d. 
Matthews,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Mattoon,  Charles  Nash,  D.  D 
Mattoon,  Stephen,  D.  D. 
Maxwell,  John  Allen. 
Maxwell,  William,  ll.  d. 
Maybin,  Joseph  A. 
McAdara,  Rev.  William  T. 
McAden,  Rev.  Hut;h. 
McAllister,  Hon.  Hugh  N 
McArthur,  John. 
McArthur,  John,  Jr. 
McBryde,  Rev.  Duncan  Dan.,  a.m. 
McCalla,Rev.  William  L. 
McCarrell,  Alexander,  I),  u. 
McCarrell,  Rev.  William  Alex. 
McCauley,  Thomas,  P.  n.,  ll.  d. 
McCauley,  Rev.  Thomas. 
McCay,  Rev.  David. 
McCay,  Hon.  William. 
McClean,  William. 
McClellan,  General  George  B. 
McClellan,  Hon.  Robert  H 
McClelland,  Alexander,  I).  D. 
McClintock,  Rev.  John  Calvin. 
McClintock,  John  David,  n.  D. 
McClung,  Rev.  Samuel  Milligan. 
MeClure,  John. 
McCluskey,  John,  D.  D. 
McConaughy,  David,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
McConnell,  Rev.  Thomas  M. 
McCord,  John  Davidson. 
McCorkle,  Samuel  Eusebius,  D.  D. 
MoCorkle,  William  A.,  u.  d. 
McCormick,  Hon.  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick,  James. 
McCoy,  Rev.  James. 
McCuUagh,  Rev.  Archibald. 
McCullagh,  Rev.  John. 
McCurdy,  Rev.  Irwin  Pounds. 
McDowell,  Rev.  Alexander. 
McDowell,  John. 


McDowell,  John,  D.  n. 
McDowell,  William  Anderson,  d.  d. 
McElheuny,  John,  D.  D. 
McElroy,  John  M.,  D.  D. 
McElroy,  Joseph,  D.  D. 
MoFarland,  Mrs.  Amanda  R. 
McFarland,  Francis,  D.  D. 
McFarren,  Ale,xander. 
McGaw,  James  Alex.  Porter,  d.  d. 
McGee,  Rev.  William  C. 
McGiffert,  Rev.  Joseph  N. 
McGill,  Alex.  Taggart,  ii.  D.,  ll.  d. 
McGiU,  Rev.  Daniel. 
McGill,  John. 
McGinley,  Amos  A.,  D.  n. 
McGinnis,  Rev.  James  Y. 
McGready,  Rev.  James. 
McGuffey,  William  H.,  D.  d.,  ll.  d. 
McHenry,  Rev.  Francis. 
Mcllvaiue,  Rev.  Jasper  S. 
Mcllvaine,  Josliua  Hall,  D.  D. 
Mcllwaine,  Richard,  D.  D. 
Mclnnis,  Richmond,  D.  d. 
Mclntire  Andrew. 
Mclntyre,  Rev.  John. 
McKay,  Neill,  D.  D. 
McKee,  Redick. 

McKennan,  James  Wilson,  D.  D. 
McKennan,  Thomas,  m.  d. 
McKennan,  Rev.  William. 
McKinley,  Daniel,  D.  d. 
McKinney,  David,  D.  D. 
McKinney,  Mordecai,  Esq. 
McKnight,  Ri'V.  Charles. 
McKnight,  William  James,  D.  D. 
McKnight,  John,  D.  D. 
McKnight,  Hon.  Robert. 
McLanahan,  Rev.  Samuel. 
McLane,  James  Woods,  D.  D. 
McLaurin,  John. 
McLaren,  John  Finlay,  D.  D. 
McLean,  Charles  G.,  D.  D. 
McLean,  Daniel  Veech,  D.  d. 
McLean,  John,  D.  D. 
McMillan,  John,  D.  D. 
McMillan,  Rev.  Neil. 
McMillan,  Rev.  William. 
McMordie,  Rev.  Robert. 
McNair,  Evaiider,  D.  D. 
McNair,  John,  D.  D. 
McNair,  Rev.  Malcolm. 
McNair,  Rev.  Solomon. 
McNeill,  Rev.  George. 
McNish,  Rev.  George. 
McNulty,  Joseph  McCarrolI,  D.  D. 
McPheeters,  Samuel  Brown,  d.  d. 
McPheeters,  William,  D.  D. 
McPheeters,  William  M.,  M.  D. 
McPherrin,  Rev.  John. 
McPherson,  Hon.  Edward,  ll.d. 
McPherson,  Simon  John,  D.  D. 
McQueen,  Donald,  D.  D. 
McQueen,  Rev.  Martin. 
McRee,  James,  D.  d. 
McSurely,  William  Jasper,  n.  d. 
McWilliams,  Hon.  Jonathan. 
McWhorter,  Alexander,  D.  D. 
Means  of  Grace. 
Mebane,  Rev.  William  Nelson. 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 
Mecklin,  Rev.  Robert  Wilson. 
Merrick,  Major  George  W. 
Merrill,  Samuel. 
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Middle  Spring  Church,  Pa. 
Millard,  Rev.  David  ivirby. 
Millard,  Nelson,  D.  o. 
Miller,  Rev.  Adam. 
Miller,  Arnold  W.,  D.  D. 
Miller,  Charles  H. 
Miller,  Rev.  E.  Smith. 
Miller,  Rev.  John. 
Miller,  James  Russell,  D.  d. 
Miller,  Hon.  John  Q. 
Miller,  Linus  Merrill,  D.  D. 
Miller,  Samuel,  D.  D. 
Mills,  Benjamin,  D.  D. 
Mills,  Hon.  Benjamin. 
Mills,  Henry,  D.  D. 
Mills,  Rev.  Samuel  John. 
Mills,  Thornton  A.,  d.  d. 
Ministerial  Education,  Board  of 
Miracles. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Alexander. 
Mitchell,  Rev.  Andrew  Dinsmore 
Mitchell,  Arthur,  D.  D. 
Mitchell,  Elisha,  n.  D. 
Mitchell,  Jacob,  Duche,  D.  D. 
Mitchell,  Rev.  James. 
Mitchell,  James  Young,  D.  D. 
Mitchell,  Joseph  Davis,  M.  D. 
Mitchell,  Samuel  S.,  D.  D. 
Moderators  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 
Moffat,  James  Clement,  D.  D. 

Motfatt,  David  William,  \>.  D. 

Motfatt,  James  David,  D.  D. 

Moffatt,  Rev.  James  Erskine. 

Monaghan  Church,  Pa. 

Monfort,  David,  D.  D. 

Monfort,  Francis  C,  D.  D. 

Monfort,  Joseph  Glass,  D.  D. 

Montague,  Daniel  Rice. 

Montgomery,    Ala.,    Presbyterian 
Church. 

Montgomery,  Rev.  John. 

Montgomery,  Rev.  Joseph. 

Montgomery,  Thomas  J. ,  M.  D. 

Montgomery,  Rev.  William. 

Montrose  Presbytery,  Pa. 

Moody,  John,  D.  D. 

Moore,  Charles  Beatty. 

Moore,  Rev.  John  Henry. 

Moore,  Samuel,  M.  D. 

Moore,  Thomas  Verner,  D.  D. 

Moorhead,  Gen.  James  Kennedy. 

Moorhead,  Rev.  William  Wallace. 

Morgan,  Hon.  Edwin  Barber, 

Morgan,  Hon.  Edwin  D. 

Morgan,  Gilbert,  D.  D. 

Morris,  Edward  D.,  D.  D. 

Morris,  Herbert  W.,  D.  D. 

Morris,  Robert  Desha,  D.  i). 

Morris'  Reading  House. 

Morrison,  Rev.  George. 

Morrison,  Rev.  George, 

Morrison,  Rev.  James. 

Morrison,  Rev.  James  H. 

Morrison,  John  Hunter,  n.  D. 

Morrison,  Robert  Hall,  d.  u. 

Morrison,  Rev.  William  N. 

Morse,  Rev.  Richard  Cary. 

Morton,  Rev.  John  Ballard. 

Morton,  Rev.  Samuel  Mills. 

Morton,  Rev.  W.  D. 

Moseley,  Henry  W.,  m.  d. 

Mossy  Creek  Church,  Va. 

Mott,  George  Scudder,  D.  D. 
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Moulinars,  John  J.  Bruraauld. 

Munroe,  Rev.  C.  A. 

Murray,  Joseph  Alexander,  D.  d. 

Mount  Paran  Church,  Md. 

Murphy,  Rev.  Murdock. 

Murray,  Nicholas,  D.  D. 

Mowi-y,  Philip  Henry,  D.  D. 

Murphy,  Thomas,  D.  i). 

Murray,  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers. 

Mowry,  Robert  B.,  M.  D. 

Murphy,  Rev.  Thomas  Grier. 

Musgrave,  George  W.,  d.  d.,  ll.d. 

Muir,  James,  D.  u. 

Murray,  Rev.  John  W. 

Name. 

Names  of  Christ;  Alphabetical. 

Nash,  Hon.  Frederick,  ll.  b. 

Nash,  Rev.  Frederick  K. 

Nassau,  Charles  William,  D.  D. 

Nassau,  Joseph  Eastburn,  D.  d. 

Nassau,  Presbytery  of. 

Natchez,  Miss.,  First  Pres.  Church. 

Nature. 

Necessity,  Moral. 

Neil,  Rev.  William. 

Neill,  William,  d.  d. 

Nelson,  Rev.  David. 

Nelson,  Henry  Addison,  D.  D. 

Nelson,  Rev.  Samuel  Kelsey. 

Nevin,  Alfred,  n.  d.,  ll.  d. 

Nevin,  Edwin  Henry,  D.  D. 

Nevin,  Theodore  Hugh. 
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Nevins,  William,  D.  D. 

Nevius,  John  Livingston,  d.  d. 

New  Bethel  Presbyterian  Church, 
Tennessee. 

Newell,  William  W.,  D.  D. 

Newkirk,  Matthew. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  First  Presby- 
terian Church. 

New  Testament. 

Newton,  Ephraim  Holland,  n.  d. 

Newton  Presbytery  of,  N.  J. 

New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York  Observer. 

Niagara,  Presbytery  of. 

Niccolls,  Samuel  J.,  i).  D. 

Nicholas,  Rev.  Walter  Douglas 

Niles,  Henry  Edward,  D.  d. 


Niles,  William  Allen,  n.  d. 
Nimmo,  Rev.  Gershom  Hatlon. 
Nisbet,  Charles,  D.  D. 
Ni.\on,  J.  Howard,  n.  n. 
Ni.xon,  Hon.  John  Thompson. 
Noble,  Mason,  D.  D. 
Noel,  Rev.  E.  P. 
Norcross,  George,  D.  D. 
"North  Carolina  Presbyterian." 
Northwest,   Theological   Seminary 

of. 
Norton,  Augustus  Theodore,  D.  D. 
Norton,  Rev.  Herman. 
Nott,  Charles  DeKay,  D.  D. 
Nott,  Eliphalet,  n.  D.,  ll.  d. 
Nott,  ("aptain  Richard  T. 
Nundy,  Rev.  Gopeenath. 


Oakey,  Rev.  Peter  D. 

Oakland  College. 

Oath. 

Obedience. 

Offence. 

Ogden,  Rev.  Benjamin. 

Ogden,  Rev.  John  VV. 

Ogden,  Jonathan,  Esq. 

Ogden,  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer. 

Ohio,  Synod  of 

Oldest  Christian  Hymn. 


o 

Old  Letters  of  Francis  Makemie. 

Old  Pa.xtang  Church,  Pa. 

Olmstead,  James  Munson,  D.  n. 

Olmstead,  Lemuel  Gregory,  LL.  D. 

Opecquon  Church,  Va. 

Oracle. 

Orbison,  Rev.  James  Henry. 

Ordination. 

Origin  of  Early  Presby.  Churches. 

Orphanage,  PresbytSrian,  Phila 

Orphanage,  Thornwell,  S.  C. 


Orphans'  Home,  Alabama. 
Orr,  Rev.  Robert  Wilberforce. 
Osborn,  Rev.  Ethan. 
Osborn,  Rev.  Henry  S.,  ll.  d. 
Osborn,  Rev.  Robert. 
Osmond,  Samuel  McClurg,  d.  d. 
Otsego  Presbytery,  N.  Y. 
Otterson,  Rev.  James. 
Otts,  John  M.  P.,  D.  D. 
Owen,  Rev.  Griffith. 
Owen,  Roger,  D.  d. 


Page,  Joseph  R.,  D.  D. 

Page,  William  Noble,  D.  D. 

Palmer,  Benjamin  M.,  i).  D.,  ll.  d. 

Palmer,  Rev.  David  Henry. 

Palmer,  Rev.  Edward. 

Palmer,  William  Albee. 

Pantheism. 

Park,  James,  Jr. 

Parke,  Rev.  Nathan  Grier 

Parker,  Francis. 

Parker,  Joel,  d.  d. 

Parks,  Rev.  Calvin  Miller. 

Parsons,  Calvin. 

Parsons  College. 

Patillo,  Rev.  Henry. 

Patterson,  Robert,  D.  D. 

Patterson,  Robert,  LL.  D. 

Patterson,  Robert  Maskell,  M.  D. 

Patterson,  Robert  Mayne,  D.  d. 

Patterson,  Robert  Wilson,  D.  D. 

Patton,  Francis  Landey,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

Patton,  John,  D.  D. 

Paul,  Rev.  John. 

Paull,  Rev.  Alfred. 

Pa.xton,  William  Miller,  D.  n. 

Payne,  Rev.  Charles  M.,  a.  m..  m.  d. 

Peck,  Edwin  J. 

Peck,  Rev.  Simeon. 

Peeples,  J.  McKee,  Esq. 


Peirce,  Hon.  William  S. 
Peiret,  Rev.  Peter. 
Peppard,  Rev.  Francis. 
Perkins,  Samuel  C. 
Perseverance  of  the  Saints. 
Pershing,  Hon.  Cyrus  L. 
Petrie,  George  H.  W.,  i).  D. 
Phelps,  Stephen,  n.  D. 
Phillips,  James,  I).  D. 
Phillips,  William  Wirt,  D.  D. 
Phraner,  Wilson,  D.  D. 
Pierce,  Rev.  John  J. 
Pierson,  Arthur  Tappan,  n.  d. 
Pierson,  Hamilton  Wilcox,  D.  D. 
Pierson,  Rev.  John. 
Pillsbury,  Rev.  Ithamar. 
Pinkerton,  Rev.  John. 
Pinney,  John  Brooke,  ll.  d. 
Pitzer,  Alexander  W.,  d.d. 
Plumer,  William  Swan,  d.d.,  ll.d. 
Pole    Green    and   Samuel    Davies 

Church,  Va. 
Polk,  James  Knox. 
Pollock,  Hon.  James,  ll.d. 
Pomeroy,  Charles  S.,  D.  D. 
Pomeroy,  Rev.  John  Jay. 
Pomeroy,  Hon.  Joseph. 
Poor,  Daniel  W.,  d.d. 
Porter,  Rev.  Francis  H. 
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Porter,  Hon.  Peter  Buel. 

Porter,  Rev.  Samuel. 

Posture  in  Prayer. 

Potter,  Ludlow  Day,  D.  D. 

Potts,  George,  D.  D. 

Potts,  William  Stephens,  n.  D. 

Power,  James,  D.  D. 

Pratt,  Eliphaz  Perkins,  n.  n. 

Pratt,  Captain  Richard  H. 

Pratt,  Rev.  Samuel  Wheeler. 

Prayer. 

Preaching. 

Predestination. 

Prentiss,  Mrs.  Elizabeth. 

Prentiss,  George  Lewis,  D.  D. 

Presbyterial  Academy,  Blair,  N.  J. 

Presbyterian  Alliance. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Church 
Erection. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Second,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Presbyterian   Church   in   Conn. 

Presbyterian  Church,  First,  Indi- 
anapolis, Lidiana. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern 
Illinois. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Tennessee, 
Early  History  of. 
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Presbyterian  Element  in  our  Na- 
tional Life  and  History. 

Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged 
Women,  New  York  City. 

Presbyterian  Home,  Philadelphia. 

Presbyterian  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 
City. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Presbyterian  Interest  in  the  Chinese. 

Presbyterianisra  in  California. 

Presbyterianism  inCharleston,S.C. 

Prusbyterianism  in  Colorado. 

Presbyterianism  in  Indiana. 

Presbyterianism  in  Maryland. 

Presbyterianism  in  New  England, 
excepting  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Presbyterianism  in  New  York  City. 

Presbyterianisra  in  Northern  New 
Jersey. 

Presbyterianism  in  Pennsylvania. 


Presbyterianism  in  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, tilty  years  ago. 

Presbyterianism  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois. 

Presbyterianism,  Its  Part  in  Mould- 
ing the  Nation. 

Presbyterianism,  "True  Blue." 

Presbyterianism,  What  is  it? 

Presbyterian  Journal,  The. 

Presbyte'n  Literatm-e,  Diffusion  of. 

Presbyterian  Missions  in  ihe  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Presbyterian  Sabbath  Schools. 

Presbyterians  in  the  United  States. 

Presbyterians,  Scotch  Irish,  in 
Cumberland  Valley,  Pa. 

"Presbyterian,  The." 

Presbyterian  Theory  of  Church 
Government. 

Presbytery  of  Des  Moines. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Presbytery  of  Redstone. 

Prestly,  Rev.  William  H. 


Preston,  Rev.  Charles  Finney. 
Presion,  John. 
Prime,  Rev.  Ebenezer. 
Prime,  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  D.  D. 
Prime,  Nathanael  Scudder,  D.  D. 
Prime,  Samuel  Iren;eus,  D.  D. 
Prime,  Wendell,  D.  I). 
Prime,  William  Cowper. 
Princeton  College,  N.  J. 
Princeton's  Old  Cemetery. 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Prioleau,  Rev.  Elias. 
Proctor,  Rev.  John  Officer. 
Progress  of  Christianity. 
"Prophecy." 
Protestant,  Origin  of. 
Proudfit,  Rev.  Alexander. 
Pryor,  Theodorick,  D.  D. 
Public  Worship. 
Pumry,  Rev.  Samuel. 
Punishment,  Future,  of  the  Finally 

Impenitent. 
Purviance,  Rev.  George  Dugan. 
Purviance,  James,  d.  d. 


Quarles,  Col.  James, 

Quarles,  J.  A.,  d.  d. 

Quarrel. 

Quay,  Rev.  Anderson  Beaton. 


Q 

Questions    in    Reaaing    the    New 

Testament. 
Quick,  Rev.  James. 
Quietness. 


Quillen,  Rev.  Ezekiel. 
Quotations  from  the  New   Testa- 
ment in  the  Fathers. 
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RadclifTe,  Wallace,  D.  D. 

RaB'ensperger,  Rev.  E.  Bowman. 

Ralston,  James  Grier,  D.  D.,  ll.d. 

Ralston,  Robert,  Esq. 

Ralston,  Samuel,  r>.  D.     ' 

Ralston,  Rev.  W.  W. 

Ramsey,  James  Beverlin,  i).  D. 

Ramsey,  Rev.  Samuel  Graham. 

Ramsej',  Rev.  William. 

Randolph,  Hon.  Theodore  F. 

Rankin,  Rev.  John. 

Rankin,  John  Chambers,  D.  D. 

Rankin,  AVilliara,  M.  b. 

Rankin,  Rev.  William  Alexander. 

Rapidan  Presbyterian  Church,  Va. 

Ray,  Rev.  Edward  Chittenden. 

Ray,  James  M. 

Raymond,  Rev.  George  Lansing. 

Rea,  John,  D.  D. 

Read,  Charles  Henry,  D.  D. 

Read,  Thomas,  D.  D. 

Reaser,  Joseph  George,  D.  D. 

Reason,  Use  of,  in  Religion. 

Redemption. 

Redstone,  Presbytery  of. 

Reed,  Alexander,  D.  D. 

Reed,  George  Joseph,  n.  n. 

Reed,  James  A.,  d.  d. 

Reed,  Col.  Joseph. 

Reed,  Robert  Rentoul,  M.  D 

Reed,  ViUeroy  D.,  n.  d. 

Reese,  Rev.  Oliver. 

Reese,  Thomas,  d.  d. 

Reeve,  John  Bunyan,  n.  d. 

Reeves,  Rev.  Henry. 

Reformation. 

Regeneration. 


Reid,  Rev.  A.  McCandless,  ph.  d. 

Reid,  Rev.  Israel. 

Reid,  William  Shields,  D.  D. 

Reigart,  Rev.  Samuel  W. 

Reiley,  Rev.  John  Aruott. 

Religion  in  Europe. 

Religious    Denominations    in    the 
United  States. 

Religious  Statistics,  1775   (Ameri- 
can Colonies). 

Rendall,  Isaac  Newton,  D.  D. 

Repentance. 

Revelation. 

Revelation,  Gradual  and  Progres- 
sive. 

Revivals. 

Rice,  Benjamin  Holt,  D.  D. 

Rice,  Rev.  David. 

Rice,  John  Holt,  D.  D. 

Rice,  Nathan  Lewis,  D.  D. 

Rich,  Dr.  James  S. 

Richards,  Elias  Jones,  D.  D. 

Richards,  Rev.  George,  J.  E. 

Richards,  James,  D.  D. 

Richardson,  B.  M.,  D.  d. 

Richardson,  James. 

Richardson,  Richard  H. ,  D.  D. 

Richardson,  Rev.  William. 

Richie,  Rev.  William  Nelson. 

Richmonil,Va.,  2d  Presby.  Church. 

Riddle,  David  Hunter,  D.  D.,  ll.  I). 

Riggs,  C.  C,  n.  D. 

Riggs,  Rev.  Elias. 

Riggs,  Stephen  R.,  D.  D.,  ll.  d. 

Righteousness. 

Ripley,  Rev.  John  Bingham. 

Rittenhouse,  David,  ll.  d. 
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Roan,  Rev.  John. 
Robbins,  Frank  L.,  D.  D. 
Robert,  Christopher  R. 
Robert,  Rev.  Peter. 
Roberts,  James,  D.  D. 
Roberts,  James  B. 
Roberts,  Rev.  William  C,  D.  D. 
Roberts,  Rev.  William  Dayton. 
Roberts,  William  Henrj'   D.  D. 
Robertson,  Rev.  James  Lovejoy. 
Robertson,  William  W.,  D.  D. 
Robinson,  Charles  Seymour,  D.  D. 
Robinson,  Edward,  i).  D.,  ll.  d. 
Robinson,  Rev.  George. 
Robinson,  John,  D.  D. 
Robinson,  Johji,  D.  D. 
Robinson,  Stuart,  D.  D. 
Robinson,  Rev.  William. 
Robinson,  Rev.  William  M. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Brick  Church. 
Rockwell,  Joel  Edson,  n.  d. 
"  Rocky   Mountain     Presbyterian, 

The." 
Rocky  Spring  Church,  Pa. 
Rodgers,  Rev.  James  L. 
Rodgers,  John,  D.  d. 
Rodgers,  Dr.  John  R.  B. 
Rodgers,  Ravaud  Kearney,  D.  D. 
Roe,  Azel,  I).  D. 
Rogers,  Ebenezer  Piatt,  D.  D. 
Rogers,  Rev.  Thornton. 
Rollins,  Hon.  Edward  Asliton. 
Romeyn,  John  Brodhead,  d.  d. 
Rommel,  Rev.  William  Cooper. 
Root,  Rev.  Lucius  Insley. 
Rosbrugh,  Rev.  John. 
Rose,  Rev.  John  McAden. 
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Rossiter,  Rev.  Stealy  B. 

Ruflfner, 

Henry,  D.  D.,  ll.  d. 

Rutherford,  Edward  Hubbard,  D.D 

Ron,  Rev.  Louis. 

Rumple 

Jethro,  D.  D. 

Rutter,  Rev.  Lindley  Charles. 

Rowlami,  Rev.  John. 

Russell, 

Rev.  Joshua  L. 

Ryerson,  Martin,  ll.  d. 

Rue,  Rev.  Joseph. 

Russell, 

Rev.  Robert. 

Ryors,  Rev.  Alfred. 

Sabbath. 

Sackett,  Rev.  Samuel. 

Sacramental  Occasions  in  West  Pa. 

Sacrament  Day  at  Monmouth. 

Sacraments,  The,  as  Defined  in  our 
Standards. 

Safford,  Jefferson  Price,  D.  D. 

Sample,  Rev.  N.  Welshard. 

Sample,  Robert  F.,  n.  u. 

Sampson,  Francis  S. ,  D.  D. 

Sanctification. 

Sanderson,  David  D.,  D.  i). 

Sands,  Rev.  John  Scott. 

Sanford,  Rev.  Joseph. 

San  Francisco,  Calvary  Church. 

Satan. 

Savage,  John  Adams,  D.  D. 

Sawyer,  Rev.  Samuel. 

Sayre,  Hon.  Theodore  S. 

Scarritt,  Isaac. 

Schaff,  Philip,  n.  D.,  ll.  d. 

Schaffer,  Rev.  Samuel. 

Schenck,  Rev.  William. 

Schenck,  William  Edward,  D.  D. 

Science  and  Revelation. 

Scott,  Rev.  Archibald. 

Scott,  Rev.  David. 

Scott,  Rev.  James  Long. 

Scott,  Hon.  John. 

Scott,  Rev.  John  L. 

Scott,  John  Work,  d.  d.,  ll.  p. 

Scott,  William  A.,  d.  d.,  ll.  d. 

Scott,  Rev.  William  Cowper. 

Scott,  William  McKendree,  d.  d. 

Scovel,  Sylvester,  d.  d. 

Scovel,  Sylvester  Fithian,  d.  d. 

Scovell,  Oliver  P. 

Scriptures,  Their  Mysteries. 

Scudder.  Col.  Nathanael. 

Seaver,  Norman,  D.  D. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Senour,  Rev.  Faunt  Leroy. 

Sevier,  Major  Robert. 

Sewall,  Rev.  Grenville  Pierce. 

Seymour,  Rev.  Ebener. 

Seymour,  James  S. 

Shafer,  Joseph  L.,  D.  d. 

Shanks,  D.  W.,  d.  d. 

Shannon,  Rev.  Samuel. 

Sharon,  Rev.  James  C. 

Sharp,  Rev.  Samuel  M. 

Sharpe,  Rev.  J.  Henry. 

Sharswood,  Hon.  George,  ll.  d. 

Shaw,  James  Boylan,  u.  d. 

Shaw,  Rev.  John  S. 

Shearer,  F.  A. ,  D.  D. 

Shearer,  Rev.  Frederick  E. 

Shearer,  Rev.  George  L. 

Shedd,  Henrv,  n.  d. 

Shedd,  W.  G.  T.,D.  n.,LL.  d. 

Sheddan,  Samuel  S.,  D.  i). 

Shellabarger,  Hon.  Samuel. 

Sherrard,  Rev.  Thomas  J. 

Shields,  Charles  W.,  d.  d. 

Shields,  James  M.,  u.  i). 
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Shrom,  William  P.,  D.  D. 

Shunk,  Hon.  Francis  Rawn. 

Siege  of  Londonderry. 

Silence  of  Scripture. 

Silliman,  Rev.  John. 

Silver  Spring  Church,  Pa. 

Siraonton,  Hon.  John  W. 

Simonton,  Rev.  William. 

Simpson,  Rev.  John. 

Sin. 

Skinner,  Thomas  H.,  n.  d.,  ll.  d. 

Skinner,  Thomas  H.,  D.  D. 

Slack,  Elijah,  ll.  d. 

Slemmons,  Rev.  John. 

Sloan,  Rev.  William  B. 

Sloss,  Rev.  James  Long. 

Sloss,  Robert,  d.  d. 

Sluter,  Rev.  George,  A.  m. 

Small,  David  E. 

Smalley,  Rev.  John. 

Smaltz,  Rev.  John  H. 

Smiley,  George  W.,  d.  d. 

Smith,  Rev.  Ambrose  C. 

Smith,  Benjamin  M.,  d.  d. 

Smith,  Rev.  Caleb. 

Smith,  Rev.  David. 

Smith,  Edward  D.,  D.  D. 

Smith,  George  W. 

Smith,  H.  Augustus,  n.  D. 

Smith,  Henry  Boynton,  d.  d.,  ll.  d. 

Smith,  Jacob  Henry,  D.  D. 

Smith,  Rev.  James  Power. 

Smith,  John  Blair,  D.  i). 

Smith,  John  Cross,  d.  d. 

Smith,  Rev.  Joseph. 

Smith,  Rev.  Joseph  D. 

Smith,  Joseph  T. ,  d.  d. 

Smith,  Josiah  D.,  D.  D. 

Smith,  Rev.  Reuben. 

Smith,  Robert,  u.  d. 

Smith,  Rev.  Robert  F. 

Smith,  Rev.  Samuel  B. 

Smith,  Samuel  Stanhope,  D.  R. ,  ll.  d. 

Smith,  Thomas  Porter. 

Smith,  Thomas  W. 

Smith,  Rev.  William  R. 

Smylie,  Rev.  James. 

Smyth,  Ansou,  D.  D. 

Smyth,  Thomas,  D.  D. 

Snodgrass,  Rev.  James. 

Snodgrass,  William  D.,  d.  d. 

Snodgrass,  William  T. 

Snowden,  Rev.  Gilbert  T. 

Snowden,  Rev.  N.  R. 

Snowden,  Rev.  Samuel  Finley. 

Snyder,  Rev.  Henry. 

Somerville,  Hon.  H.  M. 

Son  of  God. 

Soul. 

Southern    Presbyterian    Church — 

Foreign  Missionary  Work  of. 
Sparrow,  Patrick  J.,  n.  D. 
Spear,  Samuel  T.,  i).  n. 
Speece,  Conrad,  D.  D. 
Speer,  Rev.  William. 
Speer,  William,  D.  n. 
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Spencer,  Elihu,  D.  D. 
Spencer,  Ichabod  S.,  D.  D. 
Spencer,  Rev.  William  Henry. 
Spilman,  Rev.  Benjamin  F. 
Spining,  George  L.,  d.  d. 
Spotswood,  JohnB.,  d.  d. 
Sprague,  William  B.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Sprecher,  Samuel  P.,  d.  d. 
Spring,  Gardiner,  D.  D. 
Springer,  Rev.  John. 
Springfield  (111.)  1st  Pres.  Church. 
Sproat,  James,  d.  d. 
Sprole,  William  T.,  D.  D. 
Sprunt,  J.  M  ,  D.  D. 
Squire,  Miles  Powell,  d.  d. 
Stacey,  James,  i).  D. 
Stanley,  Rev.  Frederick  J. 
Stanton,  Rev.  Benjamin  F. 
Stanton,  Rev.  Horace  C. 
Stanton,  Robert  L.,  D.  D. 
Staples,  Rev.  Moses  W. 
Starr,  Rev.  Frederick,  Jr. 
State,  Intermediate. 
Statistics  of  Education  in  the  U.  S. 
Stearns,  Rev.  J.  F.,  D.  D. 
Stedman,  James  Owen,  D.  D. 
Steele,  Rev.  John. 
Steel,  Robert,  u.  d. 
Stephens,  Hon.  Alexander  H. 
Stephenson,  Rev.  James  W. 
Sterling,  George  Barker,  ph.  d. 
Stevens,  Joseph,  ii.  D. 
Stevenson,  John  M.,  d.  d. 
Steward,  Rev.  William. 
Stewart,  Calvin  W.,  o.  u. 
Stewart,  Charles  S.,  D.  d. 
Stewart,  Daniel  S.,  D.  I). 
Stewart,  George  D.,  D.  o. 
Stewart,  John  B. ,  d.  d. 
Stewart,  John  Stevens.  D.  d. 
Stewart,  Rev.  Robert  L. 
Stewart,  Rev.  Thomas  C. 
Stiles,  Joseph  Clay,  D.  D.,  ll.  d. 
Stillman,  Charles  A.,  D.  D. 
Stillman,  Timothy,  D.  n. 
St.  Louis,  Presbyterianism  in. 
Stockton,  John,  d.d. 
Stockton,  Rev.  Joseph. 
Stockton,  Hon.  Richard. 
Stoddard,  Charles  A.,  D.  D. 
Stoddard,  Prof  0.  N.,  ll.  d. 
Stone  Church,  Va. 
Strain,  Rev.  John. 
Stratton,  Rev.  Daniel. 
Stratton,  Joseph  B.,  D.  D. 
Stratton,  Rev.  William  O. 
Strickland,  Williani  P.,  \>.  u. 
Strong,  A.  K.,  ii.  n. 
Strong,  William,  LL.  D. 
Stryker,  Peter,  D.  D. 
Stuart,  Joseph. 
Stuart,  Robert. 
Studdiford,  Peter  0.,  d.  d. 
Sugar  Creek  Church,  N.  C. 
Sunday-school     Statistics     of     all 
Nations. 
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Sunderland,  Byron,  D.  i). 

Swezey,  S.  J.  C. 

Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 

Susquehanna Presbytery. 

Swift,  Elisha  P.,  D.  D. 

phia. 

Sutherland,  Rev.  John  11. 

Swift,  Elliott  E.,  D.  u. 

Synod  of  Philadelphia. 

Sutphen,  M.  C,  u.  u. 

Symmes,  Joseph  G.,  i).  d. 

Synods  and  Councils. 

Sutton,  John. 

Synodical  School  at  New 

London, 

Synods  U883),  Northern  Assembly. 

Swan,  Rev.  William. 

Pa. 

Synods  (1883),  Southern  Assembly. 

Swaney,  Alexander,  D.  d. 

Tabernacle    Presbyterian   Church, 

Philadelphia. 
Tables  of  the  Law. 
Taggart,  Rev.  Samuel  B. 
Tait,  Rev.  Samuel. 
Talbot,  Charles  N. 
Talmage,  T.  DeWitt,  d.  d. 
Tappan,  Rev.  David  Stanton. 
Tate,  Rev.  Joseph. 
Taylor,  A.  A.  E.,  n.  D. 
Taylor,  H.  Knox,  Esq. 
Taylor,  Stephen,  D.  D. 
Taylor,  Rev.  William  M. 
Teaching  the  Truth,  Importance  of. 
Templetun,  Rev.  James. 
Templeton,  Rev.  Milo. 
Templeton,  Rev.  Samuel  McGlain. 
Templin,  Rev.  Terah. 
Ten  Commandments,  The. 
Tennent  Church,  New  Jersey. 
Tennent,  Rev.  Gilbert. 
Tennent,  Rev.  John. 
Tennent,  Rev.  William,  Sr. 
Tennent,  Rev.  William,  Jr. 
Tennent,  Rev.  William. 
Tennent,  William  Mackay,  D.  D. 
Ter  Centenary  Celebration. 
Terry,  Rev.  Shadrack,  H. 
Testimony  and  Testimonies. 
Testimony  of  Christ  to  Christianity. 
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Tetard,  Rev.  John  Peter. 

Thanksgiving. 

The  Children  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  and  the  Ministry. 

The  Confession  of  Faith. 

The   First  Bible  Printed   in  New 

Jersey. 
The    First    Presbyterian    Church, 

Albany,  New  York. 
The   German  Theological    School 

of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Theological    Seminary,     Danville, 

Kentucky. 
Theory  of  Revivals. 
Thorn,  Rev.  John  C. 
Thomas,  I.  E.,  D.  D. 
Thompson,  George  W.,  d.  D. 
Thompson,  Rev.  John. 
Thompson,  Hon.  John. 
Thompson,  Miss  J.  C. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Lewis  0. 
Thompson,  Pinckney,  M.  n. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Samuel. 
Thomson,  Hon.  Alexander. 
Thomson,  Rev.  E.  W. 
Thomson,  S.  H.,  PU.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Thorn,  Rev.  David. 
Thornton,  Hon.  James  D. 
Thornton,  John  R. 


Thornwell,  James  H.,  d.  d. 

Timber  Ridge  Church,  Virginia. 

Tinkling  Spring  Church,  Virginia. 

Todd,  Rev.  John. 

Tokens,  Tesserse  or  Tickets. 

Tongues,  Confusion  of. 

Torrence,  Joseph  W.,  d.  d. 

Torrey,  David,  D.  D. 

Torrey,  Stephen. 

Tracy,  Rev.  Charles  C. 

Tracy,  William,  D.  D. 

Traditions. 

Transfiguration  of  Christ* 

Travelli,  Rev.  Joseph  S. 

Travis,  Rev.  Mordecai  M. 

Treat,  Rev.  Joseph. 

Treat,  Rev.  Richard. 

Trinity. 

Trouillard,  Rev.  Laurent  P. 

Trunkey,  Hon.  John,  ll.  d. 

Truth,  Knowledge  of.  Essential  to 

Salvation. 
Tully,  Rev.  Andrew. 
Tully,  Rev.  William  K. 
Turner,  Rev.  Douglas  K. 
Turner,  Rev.  James. 
Tuttle,  Joseph  F.,  d.d. 
Tuttle,  Rev.  Moses. 
Tyler,  George  P.,  d.  d. 


Uhl,  Rev.  Erskine. 

Umsted,  Rev.  Justus  T. 

Unbelief. 

Underbill,  Judge  Henry  B. 

Underwood,  Rev.  Henry  B. 

Union,  Hypostatical. 


u 

Union  of  Believers  to  Christ. 
Union  Presbyterian  Church,  W.  V. 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 

York  City. 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va. 


Unity. 

Unity  of  the  Bible. 

Unpardonable  Sin. 

Upson,  Anson  J.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Ustick,  Rev.  Hugh  S. 


Vallandigham,  Rev.  Clement. 
Vallandigham,  James  L.,  D.  d. 
Vanartsdaleu,  Rev.  Jacob. 
Vance,  Rev.  Hugh. 
Vance,  Rev.  Joseph. 
Van  Cleve,  Rev.  R.  S. 


Van  Doren,  Rev.  William. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry  Jackson,  d. 
Van  Dyke,  Rev.  H.  J.,  Jr. 
Van  Dyke,  Rev.  John  P. 
Vannuys,  Henry  Logan,  D.  D. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Cortlandt,  D. 


Van  Tries,  Samuel. 
Van  Vorst,  Hooper  C,  ll.  d. 
Vedder,  Charles  S.,  D.  i). 
Venable,  Charles  S.,  ll.  d. 
Venable,  Rev.  Henry  Isaac. 
Vermillion  Institute,  Ohio. 


Waddel,  James,  i).  i). 
Waddell,  John  N.,  ».  D.,  ll.  d. 
Waddell,  Moses,  n.  n. 
Waddle,  Rev.  John. 
Wadsworth,  Charles,  D.  D. 
Wagner,  General  Louis. 
Waitb,  Rev.  William. 
Wales,  Rev.  Eleazer. 
Walker,  Rev.  Richard. 
Wallace,  Benjamin,  D.  D. 


Wallace, 
Wallace, 
Wallace, 
Wallace, 
Wallace, 
Wallace, 
Wallace, 
Wallace, 
Wallace, 
Wallace, 


w 

Charles  C,  D.  D. 
Rev.  J.  Albert. 
Rev.  John. 
Rev.  Marcus  J. 
Rev.  Matthew  G. 
Robert,  Sr. 
Robert  H.,  d.  d. 
Rev.  Robert  H. 
Rev.  William. 
Hon.  William  A. 
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Waller,  Rev.  D.  J. 
Wallis,  Rev.  James. 
Walsh,  Rev.  Henry. 
Walton,  Rev.  William  C. 
Wampler,  Rev.  John  M. 
Wanamaker,  John. 
Ward,  F.  DeWilton,  D.  D. 
Wardlaw,  Thomas  D.,  D.  n. 
Warfield,  Benjamin  B,,  D.  D. 
Warford,  Rev.  John. 
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Washington    College    (now   Wash- 

White, Rev.  William  P. 

Wisner,  William  C,  n.  n. 

ington  and  Lee   University)  Va. 

White,  W.  S.,  i),D. 

Wiswell,  George  F.,  d.  d. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 

Whiting,  Rev.  Albert. 

Witherow,  Rev.  B.  H. 

Pa. 

Whiting,  John. 

AVitherspoon,  A.  J.,  n.  n. 

Waterbury,  Jared  B.,  n.  n. 

Wick,  Rev.  William. 

Witherspoon,  John,  i).  n.,  ll.  n. 

Watkins,  Judge  Francis  N. 

Wiestling,  B.  J.,  m.  u. 

Witherspoon,  Statue  of. 

Watkins,  Rev.  John  S. 

Wiley,  C.  H.,  d.  D. 

Witherspoon,  Rev.  Thomas  S. 

Watson,  Rev.  John, 

Willard,  Mrs.  C.  M. 

Withrow,  John  Lindsay,  u.  D. 

Watson,  Rev.  Samuel  L. 

Williams,  Rev.  A.  W. 

Witness  of  the  Spirit. 

Watson,  James  C,  d.  d. 

Williams,  Rev.  B.  H. 

Woman,  The  Mission  of. 

Watt,  Rev.  James. 

Williams,  Jesse  L. 

Woman's  Executive  Committee  of 

Watt,  Rev.  James  B. 

Williams,  Joshua,  n.  r>. 

Home  Missions. 

Waugh,  Rev.  Samuel. 

Williams,  Meade  C,  i).  D. 

Wood,  Rev.  Charles. 

Waxier,  William  Hall. 

Williams,  Rev.  Stephens. 

Wood,  Rev.  F.  M. 

Wayland,  Abraham,  M.  n. 

Williams,  William  W.,  d.  D. 

Wood,  Rev.  F.  A. 

Wayne,  Rev.  Benjamin. 

Williamson,  Rev.  Alexander. 

Wood,  Rev.  H.  A. 

Weaver,  Philip. 

Williamson,  Hugh,  m.  d.,  p.  r.  s. 

Wood,  James,  D.  D. 

Webb,  Rev.  Joseph. 

Williamson,  Rev.  James. 

Wood,  Jeremiah,  D.  D. 

Webb,  Rev.  Robert  A. 

Williamson,  Rev.  Moses. 

Woodbridge  Presbyterian  Church, 

Webster,  Rev.  Richard. 

Williamson,  Rev.  S.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Webster,  Rev.  Samuel  E. 

Williamson,  Samuel,  D.  D. 

Woodbridge,"  Sylvester,  D.  it. 

Weed,  Henry  R.,  u.  u. 

Williamson,  Rev.  William. 

Woodbridge,  Timothy,  n.  d. 

Weir,  James  Wallace. 

Willson,  Rev.  Robert  E. 

WoodhuU,  Rev.  George  S. 

Welch,  Ransom  B.,  r>.  D.,  ll.  n. 

Wilmot,  R^v.  Walter. 

Woodhuil,  John,  n.  d. 

Welch,  Thomas  R.,  ii.  D. 

Wilson,  Alexander  G.,  D.  i). 

Woodruff,  Rev.  Benjamin. 

Welllbrd,  Hon.  Beverly  R. 

Wilson,  Rev.  A.  W. 

Woods,  Henry,  1).  D. 

Wentworth,  Stephen  Girard. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Daniel  L. 

Woods,  James  S.,  d.  d. 

West,  Nathanael,  D.  D. 

Wilson,  Rev.  David  M. 

Woods,  Hon.  William  A. 

Westcott,  Rev.  Lorenzo. 

Wilson,  Henry  R.,  D.  D. 

Wooster  University,  Ohio. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Hugh  N.,  D.  D. 

Worden,  James  A.,  D.  D. 

Westervclt,  Rev.  William  E. 

Wilson,  James  D.,  D.D. 

Word  of  God. 

Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 

Wilson,  James  P.,  D.  d. 

Work,  Rev.  W.  R. 

Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 

Wilson,  Rev.  John. 

Worrall,  John  M.,  D.  n. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Whallon,  Rev.  E.  P. 

Wilson,  John  L.,  D.  D. 

Worrell,  Charles  F.,  D.  D. 

Wilson,  John  M.,  d.  d. 

Worts,  Rev.  Conrad. 

Wharey,  Rev.  James. 

Wilson,  Joseph  R.,  u.  n. 

Wotherspoon,  Rev.  Robert. 

Wheeler,  Francis  B.,  n.  n. 

Wilson,  Joshua  L^  u.  d. 
AVilson,  Rev.  L.  F. 

Wray,  Rev.  JohiL 

Whelpley,  Rev.  Philip  M. 

Wright,  Benjamin  F. 

Wherry,  Rev.  E.  M. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Matthew. 

Wright,  Edvvard  W.,  D.  n. 

Whilldin,  Ale.Kander. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Miles  C. 

Wright,  Bclwin  S.,  D.  D. 

Whitaker,  Epher,  D.  D. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Peter. 

Wright,  John. 

Whitaker,  Rev.  N. 

Wilson,  R.  G..  D.  D. 

Wright,  Rev.  John  E. 

White,  Charles,  D.  D. 

Wilson,  Rev.  R.  W. 

Wright,  Rev.  W.  J.,  ll.  D. 

White,  Emerson  E.,  A.  M.,  ll.  d. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Samuel. 

Wright,  Rev.  W.  W. 

White,  Brskine  N.,  D.  D. 

Wilson,  Samuel  B.,  n.  D. 

Wyalusing  Presbyter' n  Church,  Pa. 

White,  Henry,  D.  D. 

Wilson,  Samuel  J.,  n  n.,  ll.  d. 

Wyche,  Rev.  Robert  P. 

White,  Rev.  James  C. 

Wilson,  Samuel  R.,  i>.  n. 

Wylie,  Rev.  A.  M. 

White,  John,  Sr. 

Winchester,  Rev.  Samuel  G. 

Wylie,  Rev.  John. 

White,  Rev.  N.  a. 

Wines,  Rev.  Frederick  H. 

Wylie,  William,  D.  D. 

White,  Rev.  Robert. 

Wing,  Conway,  P.,  i).  D. 

Wynkoop,  Rev.  Stephen  R. 

White,  Rev.  Sylvanus. 

Wishard,  Rev.  Samuel  E. 

Wynkoop,  Rev.  Theodore  S. 

Yantis,  John  L.,  D.  D. 
Yates,  Rev.  W.  B. 
Yeisley,  Rev.  George  C. 
Yeomans,  Edward  Dorr,  D.  D. 
Yeoraans,  John  W.,  d.  u. 


Y 

Yerkes,  Stephen,  d.  d. 
Young,  Rev.  George  Drummond. 
Young,  John  C,  D.  D. 
Young,  Loyal,  d.  d. 


Young,  Robert,  Esq. 
Young,  Rev.  S.  H. 
Young,  William  C,  D.  D. 
Youngs,  Rev.  David. 


Zahnizer,  Rev.  G.  W. 


I  Zenos,  Rev.  A.  C. 


1  Zively,  Rev.  John  H. 
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Abbey,  Rev.  E.  W. 
Abbott,  Rev.  P.  J. 
Abernathey,  Rev.  John  J. 
Abomination  of  Desolation. 
Abraham,  Rev.  A. 
Absolution. 
Acker,  Rev.  H.  J. 
Adams,  Rev.  F.  H. 
Adams,  Rev.  John  Q. 
Adoption. 


Baldwin,  Rev.  Dwiglit,  M.  n. 

Baldwin,  John  C. 

Baptism. 

Barkley,  Rev.  J.  M. 

Barnum,  Russell. 

Barr,  Rev.  John  C. 

Barron,  D.  H.,  u.  u. 

Bartholomew's  Day. 

Bateman,  Rev.  N.,  i.l.  d. 

Beattie,  Rev.  T.  C. 

Beggs,  Joseph,  d.  d. 

Beginning. 

Bell,  David  S. 

Bell,  William  Allen. 


Calhoun,  Rev.  S.  H. 
Calvin  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
Calvinism. 

Campbell,  Rev.  G.  H. 
Campbell,  James  R. ,  d.  d. 
Campbell,  John. 
Cannon,  F.  E.,  n.  D. 
Carle,  Rev.  John. 
Carlisle,  Rev.  Hugh. 
Carre,  Rev.  Ezekiel. 
Catholic. 


Advent,  The  Second. 
Aiknian,  Robert,  D.  D. 
Albigenses. 

Alexander,  Rev.  S.  R. 
AUbright,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Allen,  Heman  H.,  D.  D. 
Allen,  Rev.  Perry  S. 
Allis,  Rev.  John  M. 
Analogy  of  Faith. 


B 

Bell,  William  B. 

Benevolence. 

Bible,  The  Anterior  Probability  of 

its  Character. 
Bigler,  Hon.  William. 
Big  Spring  Church,  Pa. 
BiUingsley,  Rev.  Amos  S. 
Bingham,  Edward. 
Bishop,  Rev.  S.  E. 
Blain,  Rev.  S.  W. 
Blair,  John  I. 
Bliss,  Jonathan,  Esq. 
Body,Man's,  Changing  Perpetually. 


c 

Chance,  J.  C. 

Chapin,  Louis. 

Chlsolm,  Rev.  J.  J. 

Christianity,  Aggressive  Character 

of.  _     _ 
Christianity — its  Advance. 
"  Christian,"  Origin  of  the  Name. 
Chronological  Table  of  Presbyteries 
Clark,  Rev.  John. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Sarah  K. 


Anderson,  Hon.  D.  C. 
Anderson,  Robert  B.,  D.  D. 
Archseology,  Summary  of  its  Testi- 
monies to  the  Bible. 
Amies,  George  Wells. 
Atkinson,  Charles  M.,  D.  D. 
Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures. 
Avery,  Rev.  E.  H. 
Awakening. 


Book  of  Life. 
Bovelle,  Rev.  J.  V. 
Bovelle,  Stephen,  D.  D. 
Boyd,  Adam. 
Boyd,  Rev.  J.  R. 
Bradford,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Briggs,  Charles  A.,  D.  d. 
Brown,  Rev.  E.  J. 
Brown,  S.  R. ,  n.  D. 
Bush,  Rev.  S.  W. 
Bushnell,  Ebenezer,  D.  D. 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Horace. 
Butler,  Rev.  Henry  S. 


Cleland,  Thomas  H.,  D.  D. 
Conn,  Rev.  Hugh. 
Converse,  Rev.  Francis  B. 
Cooa,  Henry  P.,  M.  D. 
Cooper,  Rev.  James  H. 
Countermine,  John  D. 
Court,  Rev.  Robert. 
Cowles,  Rev.  Junius  Judson. 
Creeds  and  Confessions. 
Curtis,  Rev,  William,  Jr. 


Daillfe,  Rev.  Peter. 
Darling,  Timothy  G. ,  D.  D. 
Davidson  College. 
Davis,  Rev.  W.  V.  W. 
Day,  Rev.  A.  R. 
De  Bonrepos,  Rev.  David. 


in    South 


,  D. 
of 


Aid     for 


Early    Presbyterianism 

Carolina. 
Eddy,  William  W.,  D. 
Educational    Board 

Colleges. 
Edwards,  Richard. 
Elder,  James. 
''  Elect  Infants." 
Elkton  Presbyterian  Church,   Md. 


D 

Deep  Run  and  Doylestown  Presb)'- 

terian  Church,  Pa. 
De  Gignillat,  Rev.  James. 
Delivery  of  Sermons. 
De  Richebourg,  Rev.  C.  P. 


E 

Elliott,  Jared  Leigh,  D.  i). 
Estes,  B.  M. 
Evangelist. 

Evans,  Rev.  Daniel  H. 
Evins,  Hon.  John  Hamilton. 
Ewing,  John,  I).  D. 
E.xceptional  Position  of  the  Bible 
in  the  World. 
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Dickerson,  Archer  C,  D.  D. 
Dickinson,  William  C. ,  i).  i>. 
Diefendorf,  Sanders,  n.  D. 
Diver,  Rev.  C.  F. 
Dobbs,  Rev.  Charles  H. 


Executive  Committee  of  Education 
of  the  General  Assembly  (South- 
ern). 

E.xecutive  Committee  of  Publica- 
tion of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Extraordinary  Means  of  Deliver- 
ance. 
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Falling  Spring  PresbyterianChurch, 
Pa.f 

Fanaticism. 

Fellows,  AViUiam  H. 

Fennel,  Andrew  J.,  D.  D. 

First  Presbvterian  Church,  Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


F 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Cum- 
berland, Maryland. 

First  (Central )Presl)yterian  Church, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey. 

First  Presby.  Church,  Topeka,  Kas. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wheel- 
ing, West  Virginia. 


First    Presbyterian    Church, 

liamsport,  Pennsylvania. 
Fish,  Charles  Hull. 
Flinn,  William,  D.  D. 
Florida,  Missions  in. 
Foot,  John  Alfred. 
Foster,  Rev.  Edward  P. 
Frisbie,  Edward  S.,  d.  d. 


Wil- 


Galesburg  University,  Wisconsin. 
Gait,  Rev.  Thomas. 
Gardner,  James,  D.  D. 
Gilleland,  Rev.  L.  M. 
Gilmer,  Rev.  T.  W. 


Gilmorc,  Moses. 

Glade  Run  Church,  Pennsylvania. 

Glass,  Rev.  Harvey. 

Gordon,  Rev.  John  O. 

Gospel,  Its  E.'cperiniental  Evidence. 


Gray,  Nathanael. 

Green,  Rev.  Thomas  E. 

Grier,  John  N.  C,  n.  d. 

Guyot,  Arnold  Henry,  ph.d.,  i.i-.d. 


Haight,  Hon.  Henrv  Huntley. 
Hall,  Rev.  Robert  M. 
Hall,  W.  T.,  I).  D. 
Halsey,  Hugh. 
Hamner,  J.  G.,  D.  D. 
Hargraves,  Rev.  John  T. 
Harrell,  Rev.  F.  P. 
Havens,  Rev.  D.  W. 
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Hawley,  Rev.  Ransom. 
Hendrick,  John  T.,  d.  d. 
Henry,  Symmes  C,  D.  D. 
Hepburn,  Andrew  D.,  D.  D. 
Herron,  Rev.  Andrew. 
Hill,  Hon.  John. 
Hodge,  Caspar  Wistar,  D.  D. 


Hoge,  Moses  A.,  D.  D. 
Hoge,  Moses  D.,  D.  D. 
Holy  Ghost. 

Household,  How  to  Bless. 
Houston,  Samuel  R.,  I)   D. 
Hughes,  Isaac  M. ,  D.  D. 
Hunter,  John  G.,  D.  D. 


Jackson,  Rev.  Alexander. 
James,  Darwin  R. 


I  Johnson,  Rev.  Josephus. 
'  Johnston,  John. 


I  Johnstone,  William  0.,  D.  d. 


Keys,  W.  S.  H.,  d.  d. 
Kiehle,  Rev.  A.  A. 
King,  Samuel  A.,  D.  D. 


K 

Kirkpatrick,  John  L.,  d.  n. 
Kirkpatrick.  Major  Thomas  J. 
Kneass,  Strickland. 


Kneeland,  Rev.  M.  D. 
Kumler,  J.  P.  E.,  D.  d. 


Lacy,  Drury,  D.  D. 

Lamberson,  Rev.  S.  L. 
Lawrence,  Rev.  Daniel. 
Lawrence,  Thomas,  D.  D. 


I  Leake,  Rev.  Samuel. 

Ledyard,  Rev.  E.  P. 

Leno.x  College,  Iowa. 
[  Long,  Rev.  Mahlon,  a.  m.,  ph.  n. 


Loomis,  Augustus  W.,  d.  d. 
Loomis,  Rev.  Henry. 
Lowe,  Rev.  Benjamin  .1. 
Lowrie,  Rev.  J.  G. 


MacGonigle,  Rev.  John  A. 
Macklin,  William. 
Macrae,  G.  W. 
Magee,  Irving,  n.  d. 
Mann,  John  Greir. 
McCandlish,  Rev.  William. 
McCay,  Charles  F.,  i.i,.  d. 
McClure,  Rev.  James  G.  K. 
McCorkle,  Samuel. 
McCosh,  James,  D.  D.,  i,L.  D. 
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McCrery,  Rev.  John. 
McCurdy,  Thomas. 
MoGilvary,  Daniel,  d.  p. 
Mcllwaine,  Archibald  G. 
Mealy,  Rev.  John  M. 
Mechlin,  George  W.,  u.  d. 
Meigs,  Rev.  G.  D.,  A.  M. 
Michigan,  Missions  in. 
Miller,  Samuel,  D.  D. 
Milligan,  Rev.  T.  V.,  D.  D. 


Milner,  Rev.  Duncan  C. 
Moore,  Rev.  David  W. 
Moore,  Rev.  George  F. 
Moore,  John  Silliman.  n.  D. 
Moore,  William  E.,  D.  D. 
Morrow,  Rev.  Richard  H. 
Morton,  Major  James. 
Munro,  John  Henry,  D.  D. 
Murkland,  Rev   Sidney  Smith. 
Mutchmore,  Samuel  A.,  D.  d. 


Neil,  John  Withorspoon,  D.  D. 
Neshaminy  (Warwick)  Church,  Pa. 
New  Windsor  College,  Md. 


Ogden,  Joseph  M. ,  n.  n. 


Noble,  Jonathan  H.,  D. 
Nourse,  Rev.  James. 

o 
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I  Nourse,  Rev.  Joseph  E. 
Nutman,  Rev.  John. 


[  Omelvena,  Rev.  James. 
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Palmer,  Wales  Lewis. 
Parker,  Rev.  Alexander. 
Parry,  Rev.  Thomas. 
Pai'sons,  David,  D.  D. 
Pearson,  Rev.  W.  F. 
Penrose,  Hon.  C.  B. 
Piney  Creek  Church,  Md. 
Planti  ng  of  Presbyterianism  in  Ken- 
tucky. 
Porter,  Abner,  A.,  D.  D. 
Porter,  Albert  H-. 


Reid,  Samuel  McDowell. 


Saunders,  Ephraim  Dod,  d.  d. 


Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 

Pa. 
Presbyterian 

Md. 
Presbyterian 
Presbj'terian 

Del. 
Presbyterian 

L.  I. 


Church,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
Church,  Chester,  N.J. 
Church  of  Cross  Creek 


Presbyterian   Church,   Snow  Hill, 

Md. 
PresbyterianCongregation,Youngs- 
I      town,  Ohio. 
Church,  Hagerstown,    Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for 
Freedmen. 
I  Presbyterianism  in  Alabama. 
Presbyterianism  in  Georgia. 
Presbyterian  Reunion.  The. 
Preston,  Col.  John  Thomas  Lewi,s. 
Prince,  W.  L.  T. 


Church  in  Kentucky. 
Church,  New  Castle, 

Church,     Newtown, 


R 


Waddell,  Addison,  m.d. 


s 

I  Snowden,  James  Ross,  i.i..  D. 

Y 

I  Van  Dyke,  Rev.  Joseph  Smith. 

w 
1 


I  Robinson,  Thomas  H.,  n.  d. 


I  Sutton,  Joseph  Ford,  D.  D. 


I  Waddell,  Joseph  Addison. 


"0 


H,  ■where  are  kings  and  empires  no"w, 
Of  old,  that  -went  and  came  ? 
But,  Lord,  Thy  Church  is  prasrLng  yet — 
A  thousand  years  the  same. 


"  We  mark  the  goodly  battlements, 
And  her  foundations  strong ; 
"We  hear  within  the  solemn  voice 
Of  her  unending  song. 

"  For,  not  like  kingdoms  of  the  •world 
Thy  holy  Church,  O  God  I 
Though  earthquake  shocks  are  threatening  her, 
And  tempests  are  abroad, 

"  Unshaken  as  eternal  hills, 
Immovable,  she  stands; 
A  mountain  that  shall  flU  the  earth; 
A  house  not  made  with  hands  I  " 
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The  Ter-centenary  Celebration  held  in  Philadelphia,  A.D.,  1872,  demonstrated 
the  value  of  historic  decorations  for  awakening  interest  in  and  increasing  the  profit 
of  such  an  occasion.  The  question,  therefore,  arose  at  an  early  date,  in  the  busi- 
ness committee  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  arranging  for  the  Second 
Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  :  Cannot  something  of  the  same  kind,  on  a 
larger  scale,  be  done  by  us  ?  A  committee  on  "  Hall  and  Decorations  "  was 
erected,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred.  The  result  was  seen  in  the  symbolic 
decorations  which  covered  the  walls  of  the  hall  in  which  the  Council  met. 

The  purpose  which  determined  the  general  plan  adopted  was  two-fold  -.—first, 
to  give  to  foreign  members  and  visitors  a  welcome  which  might  bear  in  it  a  savor 
of  home.  The  hope  was  entertained  that,  as  these  brethren  from  distant  lands 
should  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  bannered  columns  which  represented  their  own 
Churches  and  countries,  they  would  feel  that  here  in  America,  also,  they  might 
dwell,  "  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree."  Certainly  the  Ameri- 
can Church  is  a  vineyard  whose  growth  is  but  the  product  of  transplantings  from 
the  fields  of  Europe.  The  original  thought  of  the  committee  was  to  give  every 
Church  represented  in  the  Alliance  some  place  and  name  in  the  decorations.  But 
practical  difficulties  which  could  not  well  be  overcome  compelled  the  adoption  of 
the  more  general  and  representative  plan  which  finally  prevailed. 

Stcond,  and  chiefly,  the  purpose  of  the  designs  was  to  illustrate  to  Americans 
the  worthy  and  catholic  history  and  the  catholic  distribution  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  System.  A  glance  at  the  banners  on  the  wall 
gave  historic  confirmation  of  the  fact  brought  by  the  living  witnesses  within  the 
Council,  that,  of  all  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church,  the  Presbyterian  has  ever 
been  and  is  the  most  truly  catholic.  No  disparagement  is  meant  of  our  sister 
communions  by  the  assertion,  and  the  emphasis,  by  decorations  or  otherwise,  of 
this  truth.     At  all  events,  it  is  the  indisputable  testimony  of  history. 

However  it  may  be  in  other  lands,  in  America  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  this 
fact  is  not  generally  understood.  The  impression  is  wide-spread  that  Presbyte- 
rianism  is  a  type  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  Protestantism — a  local  product  of 
Great  Britain,  or  at  furthest  of  Geneva.  How  few  among  the  people  at  large 
know  that  once  England's  metropolis  was  Presbyterian,  and  London  could  count  a 
score  of  Presbyteries  ;  that  Presbyterianism  was  regnant  once  in  England's  Parlia- 
ment, and  supreme  within  her  sanctuaries  and  seats  of  learning  !  How  few  know 
that  the  noble,  Bible-loving  Christians  of  Wales  are  Presbyterians  !  How  few 
have  learned  that  the  glory  of  French  thought  and  the  flower  of  French  chivalry 
were  in  the  ranks  of  the  Presbyterian  Huguenots!  Few, also,  are  they  who  know 
that  Holland's  noble  annals  are  records  of  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the 
Reformed  Church;   who  know  that  Germany  has  wide  and  honorable   historic 
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affinities  with  Preshyteriar.ism  ;  that  the  fairest  chapters  of  Bohemian  and  Hun- 
garian Church  hiitory  belong  to  the  same  system;  that  Italy  and  Switzerland  are 
radiant  with  the  glory  of  sires  whose  sons  were  gathered  benealh  the  banner-s  of 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance.  Moreover,  the  wide  distribution  of  the  Church  by 
emigration  and  through  missionary  and  evangelistic  labors  is  very  dimly  appre- 
hended by  our  countrymen  at  large,  and  even  by  members  of  our  own  communion. 

To  such  a  condition  as  this  the  committee  framed  their  designs.  They  sought 
to  make  the  Hall  of  Assembly  a  school  whose  "  object  teaching  "  might  point  the 
people  to  the  central  facts  and  leading  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Alliance.  That  in  some  measure,  at  least,  they  have  succeeded,  the  result  has 
shown. 

In  precisely  the  same  line  is  the  publication  of  this  Photographic  Souvenir  of 
the  Decorations,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  perpetuate  and  greatly  extend  and  deepen 
the  impressions  made  during  the  Council  meetings. 

In  the  general  plan  of  decorations  adopted  it  was  arranged  to  represent,  as  far 
as  possible,  every  historic  Church  by  iti  seal ;  the  historic  leaders  by  seals,  mottoes, 
and  coats-of-arms,  and  the  historic  events  by  commemorative  sentences,  names, 
dates,  and  devices.  The  collection  of  the  seals  and  arms  was  a  tedious  and  diffi- 
cu!c  undertaking.  The  work  began  early  in  the  year  (iSSo),  and  was  diligently 
prosecuted  by  personal  visits  in  Europe  made  by  Mr.  Murray  Gibson,  and  by 
letters  addressed  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Libraries,  museums,  private  collec- 
tions, heralds,  coUejes,  historical,  antiquarian,  and  numismatic  societies  all 
contributed  their  quota. 

Several  facts  soon  appeared.  There  seems  to  be  no  large  and  distinct  collection 
of  ecclesiastical  seals  and  symbols  belonging  to  Protestant  communions.  If  there 
be  such,  no  knowledge  of  it  has  yet  come  to  the  committee.  There  is  here  a 
most  interesting  field  for  some  one  to  cultivate.* 

Another  fact  which  came  to  light  is  that,  as  a  rule,  engravings  of  seals  cannot  be 
trusted  for  accuracy.  For  example,  a  collection  of  several  cuts  of  the  "  burning 
bush  "  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  had  no  two  alike.  It  was  impossible  to  know  what 
form  was  the  authentic  one  without  an  impression  from  the  seal  itself.  This  was 
accordingly  procured,  and  proved  to  be  quite  unlike  every  one  of  ihe  cuts  in  its 
details.  The  same  variations  obtained  in  a  collection  of  the  familiar  seal  of  the 
Vaudois.  This  fact  increased  the  labors  and  perplexities  of  the  committee,  as  it 
was  often  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  get  authentic  specimens.  How- 
ever, in  the  end  many  accurate  copies  were  procured,  and  these  were  closely 
copied  by  the  decorators.  So  that  the  final  result  was  a  really  scientific  treatment 
of  the  subject.  The  source,  and  so  also  the  authority  of  every  symbol  will  be 
hereafter  noted  in  connection  with   its  description. 

Again,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  peculiar 
form  of  historic  memorials  which  the  committee  were  seeking  were  very  limited. 
It  frequently  occurred  that  men  in  prominent  positions  in  various  Churches  were 

♦The  writer  of  these  lines  will  gratefully  receive  any  additions  to  his  collection  which  any  one 
may  be  able  to  make.  He  particularly  asks  pastors,  stated  clerks,  and  others  in  office  to  send  to 
him  impressions  and  engr-ivings  of  Church  seals,  and  coats-of-arms  and  seals  gf  the  Reformers. 
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not  able  to  say  whether  or  not  their  Church  had  or  ever  had  had  a  seal  or  other 
symbol.  Even  when  there  was  knowledge  of  such  an  emblem  the  notion  of  its 
outline  and  details  was  often  exceedingly  dim. 

However,  the  committee  h.-i-ye  to  express  cordial  thanks  for  the  courtesy  and 
prompt  attention  which  their  numerous  letters,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  secured 
from  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Their  thanks  are  especially 
due  to  Dr.  Matthews,  of  Q.iebcc,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Alliance;  to  James 
MacDonald,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  to  Pastor  Chaponnier,  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  his 
colleagues,  Rev.  Drs.  John  De  Wilt,  C.  A.  Dickey,  and  S.  W.  Dana,  for  their  con- 
stant sympathy  and  support  in  the  execution  of  his  plans ;  to  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Ten- 
brook,  who  had  charge  of  the  wood-work;  to  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  who  arranged  the 
floral  designs,  and  to  Mr.  Murray  Gibson,  whose  admirable  taste  and  skill  directed 
the  execution  of  the  painted  decorations.  The  designs,  combinations,  and  historic 
illustrat  ions  were  prepared  by  the  committee,  but  to  the  last  named  gentleman  is 
largely  due  the  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  the  details  were  wrought  out. 

One  more  fact  may  be  referred  to  in  order  to  complete  the  history  of  the  figures 
preserved  in  this  Souvenir.  The  efforts  made  by  two  skillful  photographers  to 
take  views  of  the  decorations  within  the  hall  proved  unsatisfactory.  This  was 
due  to  the  presence  in  such  large  iiroportion  of  non-photographic  colors,  and  to 
the  unfavorable  conditions  of  light.  The  attempt  was  abandoned  as  impractica- 
ble, greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  many  persons,  who  in  many  ways  expressed 
the  wish  to  have  copies  of  the  designs.  At  the  close  of  the  Council  the  hall  was 
stripped  of  its  decorations,  and  the  only  hope  of  perpetuating  them  in  any  form  lay 
within  the  note-book  of  an  artist  whom  the  writer  had  engaged  (after  the  photo- 
graphers had  jjronounecd  the  matter  beyond  their  art)  to  make  drawings  for  his 
own  library,  wi;h  the  purpose  of  ultimately  preserving  them  in  the  library  of  the 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

During  a  brief  illness,  wliich  had  removed  him  from  duty  at  the  Council,  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  the  designs  might  be  restored  under  favorable  condi- 
tions of  light  outside  the  hall,  and  thus  photographed.  This  was  found  to  be 
practicable.  Eut  could  any  one  be  found  to  undertake  the  work  ?  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  "  Presbyterian  Publishing  Company"  were  sent  for,  ihe  project  laid 
before  them,  and  they  finally  consented  to  take  the  risks.  In  consideration  of  this, 
the  writer  offered  to  secure  a  copyright  upon  the  designs,  and  transfer  it  to  the 
above  company,  under  certain  conditions,  intended  to  open  the  way  to  the  free  use 
of  the  emblems  and  illustrations  in  such  form  as  might  not  imperil  the  publishers' 
interests.*  Accordingly,  tlie  figures  were  taken  from  their  place  of  storage, 
restored  to  their  original  forms,  erected  upon  a  large  scaffold  prepared  fur  them  in 
the  open  air,  under  the  best  conditions  obtainable,  and  photographed.  Even  the 
pictures  thus  obtained  were  too  dim  in  parts  to  be  valuable.  A  skilled  operator 
*  It  is  due  to  tlicse  gentlemen  to  say  that  they  were  moved  to  this  undertaking  quite  as  much  by 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  to  gratify  the  public  desire  for  the  Designs  and  perpetuate  and  enlarge 
l.icir  usefulness  as  by  any  hopr^  of  pecuniary  advantage. 
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was  therefore  placed  at  the  negatives,  who,  after  several  weeks'  continuous  work, 
put  them  in  such  condition  that  they  gave  the  excellent  prints  presented  in  this 
Souvenir. 

The  proscenium  view  alone  could  not  be  restored.  Tlie  copies  of  this  have  been 
made  from  an  India-ink  drawing  made  from  the  original  by  Miss  Clara  Todd,  It 
is  an  accurate  drawing,  and  proved  even  more  pliable  for  photographic  use  than 
the  huge  colored  caitoons. 

The  great  labor  of  preparing  the  original  designs  was  thus  fairly  matched  by  the 
difficulti-es  of  preserving  them.  The  writer  has  taken  upon  him  the  task  of  so 
preserving  them,  and  accompanying  the  prints  with  the  following  explanations, 
influenced  solely  by  the  opinions  and  requests  of  brethren  whose  judgment  he  is 
bound  to  respect.  That  the  work  may  deepen  in  some  hearts  love  of  the  Church 
and  zeal  in  her  service  is  his  earnest  prayer. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DECORATIONS. 
The  general  plan  of  the  decorations  was  modified  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
hall.  The  assembly  room  of  Horticultural  Hall  is  a  rectangular  room,  155  feet 
long,  75  feet  wide,  and  2S  feet  high.  On  the  western  end  is  a  proscenium  or 
platform  42  feet  in  width  and  37  feet  deep.  This  is  approached  from  the  hall  floor 
by  a  door  on  each  side.  On  the  eastern  end  of  the  hall  is  a  gallery.  The  wall 
space  between  platform  and  gallery  is  broken  by  five  windows  on  each  side. 
Between  these  windows  were  placed  the  decorative  columns  intended  to  commemo- 
rate the  Churches  represented  in  the  Alliance.  The  following  rude  outline  plan 
■will  illustrate  the  above  statements  : 


Emblem 

of  the 

Alliance. 


Proscenium  Decorations. 


Platform. 


Seal  of  the 
Westminster 
Assembly, 


Desk. 


Italy. 


France. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Switierl'd.  P'"" '/""  ^"'^^  ShmviKg        England. 

Grouping    of  the   National  

Columns  and  OtherDcsi^ns. 


Hungary. 

Bohemia. 
Spain. 


Gallery. 


Holland. 

Germany. 
Geneva. 
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Upon  the  interspaces  between  the  windows  on  the  north  side  were  arranged  in 
the  following  order  the  columns  of  1st,  Scotland;  2d,  Ireland;  3d,  England;  4tb, 
Holland  ;  5th,  Germany;  and  in  the  first  interspace  over  the  gallery  the  seal  of  the 
Ancient  Company  of  Genevose  Pastors.  On  the  south  side  in  the  same  order 
(from  the  west)  were:  1st,  Italy;  2d,  France;  3d,  Switzerland  ;  4th,  Hungary;  5th, 
Bohemia,  and  in  the  first  interspace  over  the  gallery  the  seal  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Spain. 

The  columns  measured  twenty  feet  in  height  (several  exceeded  this)  and  about 
seven  feet  in  width.  They  were  rectangular  in  shape,  every  one  being  composed 
of  three  separate  framed  canvas  paintings,  which  were  joined  together  and  bolted 
upon  strong  beams.  These  beams  were  braced  at  the  floor,  bound  at  the  top  by 
copper  wire  into  iron  hooks,  and  the  whole  united  and  braced  by  light  cross-beams. 
The  entire  wooden  frame-work  was  wrapped  and  festooned  with  evergreen  wreath- 
ing, and  thus  added  much  to  the  general  effect  of  the  decorations.  About 
twenty-one  hundred  square  leet  of  canvas  were  used  for  the  paintings,  and  five 
thousand  feet  of  wreathing. 

Scotland's  column.* 

Beginning  on  the  north  s-ide,  the  first  column  was  devoted  to  Scotland.  The 
upper  portion  was  a  large  shield,  whose  background  is  a  blue  field,  which  is 
covered  with  golden  thistles,  the  thistle  being  the  floral  emblem  of  Scotland.  In 
the  centre  of  the  shield  is  the  seal  of  the  Established  and  Free  Churches  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  a  burning  bush,  with  the  motto.  Nee  Tamen  Consumebatur — "And 
yet  it  was  not  consumed."  The  figure  and  motto  are  taken  from  the  scriptural 
account  of  the  burning  bush  in  which  Jehovah  appeared  to  Moses,  the  bush  which 
burned,  and  yet  was  not  consumed.  The  whole  is  emblematical  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  passed  through  the  fires  of  persecution,  and  yet  was  not  destroyed. 
Upon  the  shield,  just  above  the  seal  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  is  a  dove  with  outspread 
wings,  representing  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  whose  symbol  is 
a  dove  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth.  Immediately  beneath  the  shield,  in 
large  letters,  is  the  word  Culdeks — a  reference  to  the  primitive  Christians  of  Scot- 
land. Some  Presbyterian  historians  hold  to  the  idea,  which  is  authenticated  by 
strong  historic  proofs,  that  Scotland,  indeed  all  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was 
Christianized  in  part  before  it  was  occupied  by  the  Roman  Church.  The  name 
Culdees  is  that  by  which  the  early  British  Christians  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies and  upwards  were  known.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
Latin  words,  Cultores  Dei — "  Worshipers  of  God."  By  others  to  be  derived  from  the 
Gaelic  words,  Gille  /Jf,  which  mean  "Servants  of  God;"  or,  from  C«//,  which 
means  "  a  retreat,"  from  the  fact  that  they  lived  in  secluded  islands.     The  Island  of 


*  Immediately  before  the  assembling  of  the  Council  several  representatives  of  the  daily  press 
sought  explanations  of  the  decorations  for  publication.  The  writer  dictated  to  a  stenographer  a 
brief  description,  which  was  published  in  a  number  of  papers.  As  thi*  verbal  description  was 
given  amidst  the  confusion  and  care  of  completing  the  work  in  the  hall,  it  was  of  course  very  im- 
perfect, and  the  published  account  had  many  error*. 
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lona  was  one  of  their  favorite  retreats.  The  word  Culdees  in  this  connection, 
therefore,  emphasizes  the  belief  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  of  ancient  founda- 
tion, and  that  the  simplicity  of  its  forms  and  tlie  ])eculiarity  of  its  organization 
were  characteristics  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in 
historic  references  on  the  columns  of  Ireland  and  Italy. 

Beneath  this  name  is  a  tablet  to  John  Kno.x,  the  eminent  Reformer  of  Scotland. 
His  n.ime  is  in  gold,  on  a  blue  field,  and  is  printed  on  either  side  of  a  large  scarlet 
oval,  upon  which,  in  gilt  letters,  is  his  motto : — "  The  truth  I  speak,  impugn  it  whoso 
list."  These  famous  words  were  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  his  trial  for  treason 
before  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Immediately  beneath  this  is  a  tablet  of  the  same 
character  to  Regent  Mukray,  called  "The  Good  Regent."  The  oval  centre 
bears  his  heraldic  coat-of-arms.  The  field  of  the  oval  is  bronze,  and  the  field  of 
the  arms  scarlet,  the  name  being  in  white.  Beneath  this  is  a  tablet  to  the  Cove- 
nanters. A  panel  in  blue  bears  a  bronze  shield,  upon  which  is  an  uplifted  right 
arm,  an  emblem  of  the  mode  in  which  the  old  Covenanters  took  their  oath  ;  their 
descendants  thus  take  it  to  this  day;  and  in  many  parts  of  America  this  mode  of 
"swearing  with  the  uplifted  hand"  prevails  before  our  courts  of  law.  Beneath 
the  shield  is  a  scarlet  tablet  bearing  the  following  dates  historic  as  times  of 
Covenant  faking:  "  A.D.,  1581,"  "A.U.,  163S,  the  time  of  the  "National 
Covenant,"  as  it  was  called,  when  Charles  the  First  tried  to  force  Laud's  Liturgy 
upon  Scotland,  and  the  people  rose  in  rebellion.  Among  the  associations  of  this 
period  are  Jenny  Geddes  and  the  famous  three-legged  stool  which  she  hurled  at 
the  dean  who  dared  "say  mass  at  her  lug."  "  A.D.,  1643,"  the  next  date,  was 
the  time  of  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  which  was  shared  with  Scot- 
land by  the  Parliament  of  England,  "  A.D.,  1680,"  the  period  of  the  Cameronian 
Covenanters,  just  preceeding  the  revolution  of  1 688,  when  William  and  Mary 
came  to  the  throne.  Two  flags,  copies  of  those  carried  by  the  Covenanters,  are 
crossed  on  either  side  of  the  Covenanters'  tablet.  One  shows  a  scarlet  St.  Andrews 
cross  upon  a  blue  field,  and  bears  upon  the  quarterings  the  names,  "  Chisst," 
"  Covenant,"  "  King,"  *  "  Kingdom."  The  other  shows  a  white  St.  Andrews 
cross  with  a  scarlet  thistle  [silk]  embroidered  in  the  centre.  The  field  is  blue 
and  scarlet,  and  the  quarterings  bear  the  names,  "  Covenants,"  "  For  Religion," 
"  Kingdom,"  "  Crown."  f  Beneath  this  is  a  large  tablet,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  blue  scroll,  upon  which  is  inscribed  the  names  of  Scottish  commissioners  to 
the  Westminster  General  Assembly.  Those  commissioners  were  "  Henderson," 
"  Rutherford,"  "  Gilespie,"  "  Bailey,"  "  Sir  Archibald  Johnstone,"  and  "  Mait- 
land."  The  latter  name  appears  on  the  scroll  nearly  obliterated  by  a  black  line, 
signifying  the  fact  that  Maitland  became  an  apostate  and  traitor,  and  under  the 
name  of  Lauderdale  bitterly  persecuted  his  old  friends  and  co-religionists.  On 
either  side  of  the  scroll  are  the  names,  "Melville,"  "  Hamilton,"  "  Sir  David 
Lindsay,"   "Cameron,"   "Argyle,"   "  The  Lollards  of  Kyle,"  "  Welch,"  "  Wis- 

*The  word  "  Kirk  "  was  at  times  substituted  for  "  King,"  as  it  appears  on  the  first  flag. 

f  This  is  an  imitation  of  a  flag  preserved  in  the  Advocate's  Library,  Edinburg.  The  color  is 
however  described  as  "  pink  "  instead  of  scarlet."  It  must  be  a  faded  scarlet,  I  think,  as  the 
latter  was  undoubtedly  one  of  ihc  Covenanters'  colors. 
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hart,"  and  "  Chalmers;"  and  in  a  black  border  the  "  Earl  of  Kintore,"   one  of 
the  distinguished  delegates  to  the  Council,  recently  deceased. 

IRELAND'S   COI,UMN. 

The  shield  of  Ireland  has  a  green  tield,  sprinkled  over  with  golden  shamrocks. 
On  the  shield,  in  bronze  color,  is  the  seal  of  the  Church  of  Ireland — substantially 
the  same  as  that  of  Scotland,  though  the  burning  bush  has  a  different  form,  being 
more  elongated.  Above  it  is  the  motto,  Ardens  Sed  Virens — "  Burning,  but 
Flourishing."  The  scroll  surrounding  the  seal  reads,  "  General  Assembly  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland."  Beneath  that  is  a  large  crimson  tablet  whose  centre  is 
a  large  circle  in  blue.  Upon  scrolls  on  either  side  of  the  blue  circle  are  the  words, 
Patrick,  A.D.,  372,  on  one  side,  and  Columbia,  A.D.,  563,  on  the  other.  Upon 
the  circle,  above  and  below,  are  the  words,  "  Ireland's  Primitive  Presbyters,"  with 
the  sentence  in  quotation  marks  between  them,  "  365  Churches,  365  Bishops,  3000 
Elders."  The  quotation  is  from  the  distinguished  and  amiable  Irish  prelate, 
Archbishop  Usher.  The  idea  here  is  that  the  churches  established  by  St.  Patrick, 
according  to  history,  had  each  a  bishop  and  each  about  eight  elders,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Presbyterians ;  that,  therefore,  St.  Patrick  established  churches  after  the 
Presbyterian  order,  and  was  himself  an  apostle  of  Presbyterianism.  A  cluster  of 
shamrocks  in  green  surrounds  the  above  sentence.  Beneath  that  are  the  following 
historic  dates  and  names :  "  The  Ulster  Plantation,  A.D.,  1605,"  which  commem- 
orates the  settlement  of  northren  Ireland  by  the  Scotch  during  the  reign  of  James 
I. ;  hence  the  term  Scotch-Irish.  The  whole  northern  province  of  Ireland  was 
called  Ulster. 

Among  the  ministers  first  settling  in  the  Ulster  Plantation  were  "  Brice," 
"Blair,"  "  Cunningham,"  "  Livingstone."  The  last  is  known  in  connection  with 
the  remarkable  revival  at  the  "  Kirk  of  Shotts,"  *  which  name  has  been  introduced 
to  distinguish  him,  and  also  to  mark  the  great  revival  of  that  day,  which  had  such 
a  happy  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  Ulster  people.  "  Sir  John  Clotwor- 
thy"  was  one  of  the  eminent  laymen.  "The  Black  Oath  of  16S9 — Irish 
Massacre,  1641."  The  Black  Oath  is  the  one  which  Charles  I.  compelled  the 
Irish  people  to  take,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  never  disobey  any  of  the  king's 
commands,  and  that  they  foreswore  all  covenants  whatsoever.  Multitudes  of 
Presbyterians  and  others  could  not  and  would  not  conform  to  this  requirement,  and 
were  mercilessly  persecuted  therefor.  The  terrible  uprising  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic population  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  Protestantism  is  commemorated 
in  the  next  reference.  "First  Presbytery,  A.D.,  1642,"  marks  the  time  of 
establishing  the  First  Presbytery  in  Ulster  during  the  reaction  which  followed. 

Beneath  this  is  a  tablet  in  bronze,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  coat-of-arms  of 
Londonderry.     The  shield  is  white,  with  red  and  blue  quarterings.     In  the  centre 

•  The  propriety  and  correctness  of  this  reference  was  questioned,  but  the  Committee  have  not 
erred.  Livingstone  was  on  a  visit  to  Scotland  when  he  preached  the  famous  "  Kirk  of  Shotts  " 
sermon.  His  subsequent  prosecution  and  suspension  from  the  ministry  were  based  on  alleged  un- 
canonical  conduct  in  thus  officiating  in  Scotland  while  himself  an  Irish  clergyman.  See  Reed's 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  Vol.  I.,  p.  127,  sqq. 
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are  figured  a  castle  and  a  skeleton,  emblems  of  the  memorable  seige  and  the 
famine  that  resulted  during  the  seige.  Beneath  the  shield  is  the  motto,  Vita, 
Veritas.,  Victoria — "  Life,  Truth,  Victory."  On  the  same  tablet,  and  surrounding 
the  coat-of-arms,  are  the  inscriptions,  "  Siege  of  Derry,  1689,"  "  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  1690,"  "William  III.  of  Glorious  Memory."  Beneath  this  is  a  tablet 
bearing  the  following  inscriptions  :  "  Act  of  Toleration,  A.D.,  1723,"  "  Rise  of  the 
Secession  Church,  A.D.,  1733,"  "  Repeal  of  Sacramental  Test,  A.D.,  17S0," 
"Henry  Cooke,  1821,"  "  Franciscus  Makemius  Scoto-Hybcrnus,  A.D.,  1681." 
Dr.  Cooke  was  the  famous  champion  of  the  Presbyterians  against  the  Unitarian 
heresy  in  northern  Ireland.  Makemie  was  one  of  the  earliest  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters in  America.  The  title  on  the  tablet  is  that  under  which  he  was  enrolled  as  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  A.D.,  1675.* 

E.NGLAND'S  COLUMN. 
The  shield  upon  the  English  Church  column  above  has  a  scarlet  field,  which  is 
sprinkled  with  roses  in  gold  ;  in  the  centre  is  figured  the  seal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,  which  is  a  double  circle.  On  one  of  the  circles  is  the  seal  of 
the  Westminster  General  Assembly ;  on  the  other  is  the  burning  bush,  the  seal  of 
the  Scotch  Kirk,  which  is  here  set  upon  an  open  rose ;  above  it  all  is  a  dove  with 
out-spread  wings.  The  symbolism  expresses  the  fact  that  the  present  Church  of 
England  was  formed  by  a  union  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  United  Presbyterians, 
and  English  Presbyterians ;  and  their  seals  were  blended  as  above  to  make  the 
seal  of  the  United  Church.  Beneath  this  is  a  large  band  bearing  the  word 
"  PuRiT.^NS,"  a  characteristic  name  of  English  Presbyterians.  Underneath  is  a 
circular  tablet,  inscribed, "  2000  Non-Conforming  Presbyterian  Divines,  August  24th, 
A.D.,  1662."  This  commemorates  the  ministers  of  the  English  Church  of  that 
period  (the  Established  Church  being  then  Presbyterian),  who  abandoned  their 
churches,  livings,  and  manses,  or  parsonages,  rather  than  conform  to  the  liturgical 
requirements  of  King  Charles  II.  Beneath  this,  again,  is  a  tablet  bearing  a  large 
white  scroll,  on  which  is  written,  "  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Assembly 
of  Divines  Westminster  Abbey,  A.D.,  1643--1647."  This  famous  assembly  was 
held  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  bodies  of  divines  ever  assembled.  It  prepared  the  symbols  of  the  Church 
known  as  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms. The  ordinance  of  Parliament  which  convoked  this  assembly  declared  it 
to  be  among  its  chief  aims  "  that  such  a  government  shall  be  settled  in  the  Church 
as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  God's  Holy  Word,  and  most  apt  to  procure  and  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home,  and  nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  other  Reformed  Churches  abroad."  The  thought  was  cherished  by 
many  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  assembly,  that  Protestant  Christendom  ought  be 

*  It  was  asserted  during  the  sessions  of  Council  that  documents  had  been  recently  found  wliich 
showed  that  Makemie  preached  in  America  as  early  as  i68r.  Reed,  on  the  contrary,  says  that 
he  found  a  record  that  he  preached  "  for  Mr.  Hempton  in  Burt,  April  2,  1682,  from  Luke  xiii.  3, 
forenoon  and  afternoon  "  See  History.  Vol.  II.,  p.  324.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Makemie 
had  returned  from  America  on  the  above  occasion. 
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led  through  the  agency  of  their  body  to  form  a  substantial  Union  in  matters  qf 
church  government  and  worship.  They  anticipated  not  only  the  "  Presbyterian 
Alliance,"  but  the  "  Evangelical  Alliance  "  as  well.  Hetherington,  the  historian 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  referring  to  this  fact,  thirty-seven  years  ago 
(A.D.,  1843),  uses  these  prophetic  words:  "  Let  but  the  attempt  be  made,  in  the 
spirit  of  sincerity  and  faith  and  prayer,  and  there  may  now  be  realized  a  Protestant, 
or  rather  a  Presbyterian  Union  embracing  the  world."*  Following  this  is  a  tablet 
to  the  Shorter  Catechism — two  cherubs  holding  a  banner  upon  which  is  written 
"  The  Shorter  Catechism."  "  Ans.  i.  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to 
enjoy  Ilim  forever."  Beneath  this  is  a  tablet  bearing  names  and  commemorative 
sentences.  "  Twisse,"  "  Herle,"  and  "  Gouge  "  were  distinguished  members  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  "  Baxter,"  the  divine,  best  known  among  us  by  his 
"  Saint's  Rest,"  and  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted."  Few  men  exercised  a  wider  or 
better  influence  in  England  than  Richard  Baxter.  His  ministry  was  a  model  of 
pastoral  faithfulness,  and  his  numerous  published  works  are  a  monument  to  his 
industry  and  ability.  "  Pym  "  and  "Hampden  "  were  eminent  patriots;  "  Wands- 
worth, A.D.,  1572,"  marks  the  place  and  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Presbytery  held  in  England.  **  Bangor,"  *'  Columbanus,"  are  commemorative  of 
the  early  Christians  of  Wales. 

HOLLAND'S  COLUMN.* 
The  larger  upper  shield  of  Holland  has  a  blue  field,  upon  which  is  a  large 
bronze  circle,  bearing  a  medal  commemorative  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  It  shows  a 
temple  upon  the  top  of  a  rock.  Worshipers  are  ascending  to  the  temple  by  a  high- 
way cut  in  the  rock.  The  four  winds,  represented  under  the  form  of  cherubs, 
appear  in  the  four  quarters,  blowing  upon  the  rock.  The  scroll  surrounding  the 
figure  reads,  Ervnt  Vt  Mons  Sioit,  MDCXIX — "  They  are  as  Mount  Zion,  A.D., 
1619."  The  idea  appears  to  be  that  the  Church,  under  all  the  winds  of  persecu- 
tion, is  as  Mount  Zion  which  cannot  be  removed.  Ps.  cxxv.  i.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  *'  winds  "  may  be  the  symbols  of  heavenly  influences  breathed 
upon  the  Church.  A  large  band  beneath  the  shield  bears  the  Dutch  motto, 
Eendracht  Maakt  Macht — "  Union  (or  literally,  a  united  pull)  makes  might," 
more  freely,  in  union  there  is  strength.  Beneath  this  is  a  tablet  to  William  The 
Silent,  under  whom  the  Netherlands  achieved  her  civil  and  religious  independ- 
ence. This  tablet  bears  upon  an  orange  b.ind  the  name  "  William."  In  the 
centre,  upon  a  blue  field,  is  William's  coat-of-arms,  with  the  motto,  Xisi  Dominus 
Frustra,  literally,  "  Unless  God,  Vain,"  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Scripture,  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it." 
Ps.  cxxvii.  I.  This  coat-of-arms  and  motto  form  the  accepted  emblem  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church  of  America,  of  which  it  is  also  here  commemorative. 
A  scarlet  band  beneath  the  eoat-of  arms  of  William  bears  the  name  of  his  noble 
and  distinguished  mother,  "  Juliana  of  Stolberg."     Underneath  is  a  white  tablet  in 

*  History  Westminster  Assembly,  p.  297. 

*I  am  under  spcci.il  obligations  for  aid  in  preparing  this  column  to  Dr.  Edward  T.  Corwin, 
author  of  the  "  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  ;"  to  Mr.  James  Anderson,  of  New  York,  and 
Dr.  Van  Nest,  of  Philadelphia. 
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the  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross,  upon  which  is  pictured  a  lily  springing  up  through 
thorns,  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  Holland  Church.  Surrounding  it  is  the  Dutch 
text,  Als  Eint  Lelie  Onder  De  Doornen — "  As  a  lily  among  the  thorns."  Across 
the  lily,  and  between  the  parts  of  the  motto,  is  the  sentence,  "  loo,<x>o  martyrs, 
A.D.,  1567-1573,''  commemorating  those  who  died  for  their  faith  as  martyrs 
during  the  terrible  persecutions  under  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  his  son  Philip  II., 
and  the  bloody  Duke  of  Alva. 

Beneath  the  cruciform  tablet  are  two  small  tablets,  one  in  blue  to  the  Dutch 
navy,  or  "Beggars  of  the  Sea,"  inscribed,"  Admiral  Boisot,"  "  Brill,  A.D.,  1572," 
"  Leyden,  A.D.,  1574."  Boisot  was  the  admiral  who  achieved  the  liberation  of 
Leydon  at  its  historic  siege.  Brill  was  the  first  seaport  town  captured  by  the 
Water  Beggars,  which  capture  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  struggling  patriots. 
On  either  side  of  the  above  is  painted  in  bronze  color  a  large  oval  medal,  the  one 
on  the  right  being  an  exact  copy  of  the  Beggars'  medal,  which  was  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  the  famous  Beggar  Society  organized  under  Brederode.  The 
figure  shows  two  hands  clasped  between  the  leather  handles  of  two  sacks,  such  as 
were  carried  by  the  begging  friars  of  that  time.  The  date  "  1556  "  is  on  the 
medal,  and  around  it  the  inscription  in  French,  Jusques  a  Porter  La  Besase. 
This  is  the  continuation  of  the  historic  sentence,  "  Faithful  to  the  King  until  the 
carrying  of  the  Beggar's  sack."  On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  from  which  the 
above  was  copied  is  a  bust  of  King  Philip,  surrounded  by  the  legend,  "  Faithful  to 
the  King."  The  conclusion,  as  quoted  above,  appears  on  the  other  side.  William 
the  Silent  wore  one  of  these  ''  Beggar's  Medals"  at  the  time  of  his  assassination. 

The  companion  oval  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tablet*  bears  one  of  the  devices 
and  mottoes  of  William  the  Silent.  It  is  a  pelican  brooding  over  her  nest,  feeding 
her  nestlings  with  the  blood  drawn  from  her  own  breast.  Underneath  is  the  motto, 
Pro  Lege,  Pege  et  Grege — "  For  the  law,  For  the  King  and  People."  Above 
and  beneath  the  bird  are  the  words,  Dii'ino  Favore — "By  ihe  Divine  Favor." 
This  device  and  legend  William  had  inscribed  upon  some  of  the  flags  carried  by 
him  in  battle.  Beneath  the  tablet  to  the  Dutch  navy,  and  between  the  medals,  is 
the  inscription,  "  Dort,  A.D.,  I6l8--I9,"  commemorating  the  Synod  of  Dort,  at 
which  the  creed  of  the  D'.Uch  Church  was  established  as  it  now  exists.  This 
Synod  was  convened  agreeably  to  a  call  of  the  States  General,  in  the  city  of  Dort, 
November  13th,  A. D.,  iSiS.  It  consisted  of  eighty-six  members,  ministers,  rul- 
ing elders,  and  professors  delegated  from  the  Belgic  Churches,  and  representatives 
from  other  Reformed  Churches.  Among  these  were  five  from  Great  Britain — 
George  Carleton,  Bishop  of  Llandaff;  Joseph  Hall,  Dean  of  Worcester,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  successively  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  and  author  of  the  delightful 
"  Contemplations  ;"  John  Davenant,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  ot 
Cambridge,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Samuel  Ward,  Archdeacon  of  Taun- 
ton, and  Theological  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  Walter 
Balcancqual,  of  Scotland.  The  "  apostolic  succession  "  of  these  good  men  who 
could  spend  pleasant  and  profitable  months  deliberating,  praying,  and  preaching 
with  Presbyterian  bishops  and  elders,  has  been  somewhat  broken  upon,  it  is  to  be 
feared.     The  Anglican  Church  of  that  day  was  certainly  more  catholic  than  now. 
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A  tablet  in  white  l)eneath  commemorates  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  Church 
in  America,  and  reads  as  folluws :  "New  Netherlands/'  the  Dutch  name  of  New 
York;  "  Michaelius,  A.D.,  162S,"  the  first  Dutch  minister  and  missionary; 
"  Classis  of  Amsterdam,"  the  Dutch  Classis  or  I'resbytery  that  sent  out  the  first 
missionaries;  and  finally,  the  sentence,  "Puritan  Fathers,  Delfll'aven,  1620," 
showing  the  connection  of  the  Dutch  Church  with  the  American  Puritans  by  this 
reference  to  the  port  from  which  the  Mayflower  sailed  with  the  first  pilgrim  settlers 
of  New  England. 

GERMANY'S   COLUMN. 

The  shield  at  the  top  is  in  black  and  red,  with  a  white  bar  diagonally  across  the 
centre,  the  colors  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  countries  from  which  the 
German  Reformed  Church  received  its  chief  strength.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
shield  is  a  scroll,  inscribed,  Heidelberc.  Catechism,  Palatinate,  A.D.,  1563. 
The  Palatinate  was  the  province  of  Gcnnany,  in  whose  capital  city,  Heidelberg, 
the  creed  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  was  established.  On  the  shield  below 
this  scroll  is  a  plain  seal,  inscribed,  Fr^  Evangelishe  Kirche  Deutchlands — 
"  Free  Evangelican  Church  of  Germany."  Across  the  centre  is  the  single  word, 
"  Presbyterium."  This  is  the  Presbyterial  Seal  of  the  Church  whose  name  is 
represented  on  the  legend— one  of  the  Churches  of  the  Alliance.  Underneath  the 
•shield  is  a  large  tablet  to  Frederick  III.,  the  Elector  Palatine,  under  whose  auspices 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  prepared.  It  is  inscribed  as  follows  :  "  Frederick 
III.,  the  Pious  Elector  Palatine;"  "Catechism  Proclaimed,  A.D.,  1563;" 
"  Defence  at  Augsburg,  A.D.,  1566."  These  inscriptions  fill  the  arras  and  central 
part  of  the  tablet,  and  beneath  them  is  the  sentence,  Herr,  Nach  Dfinem  Wille, — 
"  According  to  Thy  Will,  O  Lord," — -which  was  Frederick's  favorite  motto. 

Beneath  the  arms  of  the  tablet  are  respectively  the  names,  "  Cassimer  "  and 
"Frederick  IV,"  A  ribband  which  winds  underneath  these  names  bears  the 
dying  words  of  Frederick  III. :  "/,»</z,  Wirds  Niclit  Thun,  Miin  Fritz  Wirds 
Thunj  meaning  "Louis  will  not  do;  my  Fritz  will  do."  These  words  proved 
prothetic,  for  Lutz,  or  Louis,  attempted  to  destroy  his  father's  work,  but  dying 
shortly,  the  regency  fell  into  the  hands  of  John  Cassimir,  who  held  it  until  Fred- 
erick, the  son  of  Louis,  or  "  Fritz,"  Frederick's  grandson,  came  to  the  throne,  by 
whom  the  work  of  the  Pious  Elector  was  re-established  and  perfected.  Next 
follows  a  tablet  in  crimson,  upon  which,  in  gold  letters,  are  names  and  dates  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  the  DutLh  Church  as  follows:  "  Melancthon," 
the  great  theologian,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Luther,  whose  theology,  departing 
from  that  of  Luther  in  the  matter  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  moulded  the  opinions  of 
the  Reformed  Germans.  Also,  "  Ursinus  "  and  "  Olevianus,"  the  authors  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism;  **  Boquin,"  an  eminent  divine;  "  Dathenus,"  who  wrote 
the  Dutch  Psalms ;  "  Termilio,"  the  Italian  theologian  ;  "  Presbyterian,  Established 
A.D.,  1570,"  commemorating  the  establishment  of  Presbyterial  Government  in  the 
Palatinate.  "  Bavaria — A.D.,  1S03 — Baden,"  commemorates  the  division  of  the 
Palatinate  between  Bavaria  and  Baden.  "  United  Catechism„  A.D.,  1S55,"  com- 
memorates the  modification  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  to  suit  the  union  of  the 
Reformed  Germans  with  the  Lutherans  of  the  Province  as  it  now  is  constituted. 
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Beneath  this  tablet  is  a  large  circular  figure,  the  seal  of  the  German  Reformed 
Synod  of  America.  A  clerg)'man  on  one  side  and  an  American  Indian  wiih  his 
bow  and  feathers  on  the  other,  are  represented  as  holding  open  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  rests  upon  an  ark  or  desk.  Above  the  Bible,  in  gold,  is  a  trian- 
gle laid  in  the  centre  of  a  sun,  emblem  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Beneath  the  ark  is 
the  Latin  legend,  the  motto  of  the  Church,  P,o  Dto  et  Eccleiia — "  For  God  and 
the  Church."  The  legend  surrounding  the  figure  reads,  "  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  U.S."  Beneath  this  is  a  tablet  in  white  to  the  early  missionaries  in 
America,  inscribed,  "  Michael  Schlatter,  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,"  "  Weiss," 
"  Bechtel,"  "  Boehm,"  "First  Coetus,"  "  Piiiladclphia,  September  29,  1747," 
"  Relations  with  Holland  Dissolved,  A.D.,  1792."  The  German  Reformed 
Church,  like  the  Dutch  Reformed,  was  established  among  the  German  settlers  of 
America  under  the  auspices  and  by  the  support  of  the  great  classis  of  Amsterdam. 
"  Coetus  "  is  the  terra  by  which  the  Synod  was  then  known.  One  of  the  happy 
results  of  the  late  Council,  at  least  in  America,  has  been  to  draw  more  closely  the 
cords  of  sympathy  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  German  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Family.* 

geneva's  column. 

In  the  first  interspace  over  the  north  gallery  is  a  shield  corresponding  with  the 
shields  of  the  columns,  upon  which  is  the  seal  of  the  Ancient  Company  of  Pastors 
of  Geneva.  It  is  a  flamboyant  star  or  radiant  sun,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  gold 
oval,  bearing  the  initials,  y.  H.  S. — "  Jesus  Homimun  Salvator."  On  the  scroll 
surrounding  it  is  the  inscription,  Vense  Compagnie  des  Fasteurs  de  Gennjee — ■ 
"  Ancient  Company  of  Pastors  of  Geneva."  This  for  600  years  before  the  Refor- 
mation was  the  emblem  of  the  monks  in  Geneva. 

ITALY'S   COLUMN. 

The  large  shield  on  the  top  of  the  Italian  column  bears  the  seal  of  the  Vaudois, 
or  Waldensian  Church,  in  the  centre  of  the  Italian  coat-of-arms.  This  seal 
represents  a  candle  and  candle-stick  surrounded  by  seven  golden  stars,  and  on  the 
scroll  the  motto.  Lux  Lucet  in  Trntbris — "  The  Light  Shinelh  in  the  Darkness." 
This  motto  accurately  represents  the  historic  character  and  position  of  the  Walden- 
sian Church,  which  existed  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cottian 
Alps,  particularly  in  Piedmont.  In  commemoration  of  this  fact  there  is  a  large 
tablet  beneath  the  shield.  Next  in  order,  however,  is  a  white  band  quite  across 
the  column,  which  bears  the  names,  Vaudois,  Waldenses. 

Below  this  is  a  circular  tablet,  with  arms  on  either  side,  which  is  thus  inscribed 
and  figured:  "  Apostolic  Heritors  of  an  Apostolic  Faith  and  Church."  Churches 
of  the  Reformed  are  not  apt  to  lay  much  stress  upon  an  "  apostolic  succession,"  as 
the  phrase  goes  in  current  speech.    They  rather  emphasize  the  apostolic  spirit,  life, 


•The  facts  concerning  the  planting  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Palatinate  hare  been  well 
brought  out  by  the  "  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board"  in  Philadelphia,  in  several  volumes, 
among  which  I  acknowledge  obligations  to  "  Th<!  Ter-centenary  Monument  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism;"  Russell's  "Creed  and  Customs,"  and  "Schlatter's  Life  and  Travels,"  by 
Harbaugb. 
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and  doctrine.  Yet  they  have  far  better  historic  grounds  upon  \irhich  to  set  up 
claims  for  direct  ecclesiastical  descent  from  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity  than 
some  who  deem  themselves  specially  favored  in  that  way.  In  the  very  land  of  the 
Papacy,  Italy,  we  may  point  to  a  Presbyterian  folk  who  are  the  "  Apostolic 
Heritors  of  an  Apostolic  Faith  and  Church  " — the  Vaudois.  They  have  existed 
from  primitive  times  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  of  Dauphiny,  Provence, 
and  Piedmont.  The  long  independence  of  the  diocese  of  Milan,  to  which  the 
Vaudois  belonged,  is  a  well-known  fact  of  history.  Ambrose  (of  that,  see  A.D., 
374-397),  in  the  fourth  century,  maintained  a  doctrine  which  we  would  call  Protest- 
ant. The  development  of  the  Papal  heresies  was  estopped  against  this  indepen- 
dent diocese  up  to  the  times  of  the  Evangelical  Claude  of  Turin  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  even  to  the  twelfth  century,  when  all  the  priests  of  upper  Italy  were 
free  from  the  yoke  of  the  celibate.  Apostolic  Christianity  found  its  last  ramparts 
in  the  Alpine  valleys.  Rome  gradually  separated  from  the  Apostles ;  the  Alpine 
Presbyters  maintained  the  primitive  religion.  Thus  through  all  those  dark  ages 
their  Church  was  true  to  their  motto  and  symbol. 

In  the  centre  of  the  circle,  upon  a  crimson  field,  is  a  lily  springing  up  from  a  bed 
of  thorns.  Underneath  it  is  the  Latin  word  Emergo — "  I  struggle  through." 
This  is  a  favorite  symbol  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  Church  of 
Holland.  The  tablet  also  bears  the  name,  "Waldo,  A.D.,  1 170,"  and  commem- 
orates the  Waldensian  merchant,  Waldo,  or  Valdo,  who  was  very  active  in  the 
twelfth  century  in  spreading  evangelical  doctrine.  Beneath  the  tablet,  upon  a 
scarlet  field,  are  the  names,  "  Barbas,"  "  Regidor,"  "  Coadjutor,"  "  Colporteur 
Vaudois."  They  mark  these  facts  :  The  early  pastors  of  the  Vaudois  were  called 
"  Barbas,"  a  title  of  respect  in  the  Vaudois  idiom,  literally  signifying  "  an  uncle." 
The  name  afterwards  was  turned  into  a  term  of  reproach,  their  enemies  calling  the 
Waldensians  Les  Barbets.  Every  pastor  in  turn  was  a  missionary.  The  mission- 
aries went  forth  two  and  t\v>) ;  one,  an  old  man,  was  called  Regidor,  the  rector, 
and  the  other,  a  young  man,  called  Coadjutor,  the  helper^  After  the  birth  of 
printing,  in  the  Reformation  days,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  a  favorite  mode  of 
evangelization  with  the  Vaudois  is  by  colporteurs  or  booksellers.  Whittier,  in 
his  beautiful  poem,  "The  Waldensian  Teacher,"  has  celebrated  tliis  ]>hase  of 
Waldensian  missionary  life. 

The  following  sentences  commemorate  important  periods  in  the  Waldensi.in  his- 
tory:  "  Rochemanant,  A.D.,  1437,  Toumpi  de  Saguet."  Rochemanant  was  a 
point  in  the  Alpine  passes  at  which  a  handful  of  Vaudois  achieved  a  notable  vic- 
tory; as  is  also  tlie  other  name,  "  Toumpi  de  Saguet,  which  means  Saguet^ s  Hole, 
Saguet  de  Planghere  was  the  name  of  the  commander  of  the  enemies  of  the  Vau- 
dois, and  the  chasm  in  which  he  lost  his  life  was  so  called,  and  is  so  called  still. 

The  next  inscription  is,  "Romance,  M.S.  Bible,  Vaudois  Bible,  1535."  The 
Vaudois  from  the  earliest  date  had  in  the  Romance  language  manuscript  copies  of 
Holy  Scripture  handed  down  from  time  immemorial.  At  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation, at  an  immense  cost  to  these  poor  people,  a  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
made  into  French  by  Olivetan,  and  was  the  first  complete  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Ftench  language. 
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The  next  sentence  is,  "  Janavel,  Jahier,  1655,"  "Piedmontese  Easter."  Janavel 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Vaudois  leaders.  Jahier  was  one  of  his  associate 
captains.  These  two  meij  with  a  mere  handful  of  \'audois  held  the  upper  moun- 
tains of  the  Alps  against  the  combined  armies  of  S.ivoy  and  France,  commanded 
by  the  Marquis  of  Pianesse.  Their  defence,  which  has  passed  into  history  as  the 
"  War  of  the  Outlaws,"  presents  a  series  of  exploits  whose  gallantry  and  success 
have  made  them  one  of  the  marvels  and  anomalies  of  military  deeds.  The  most 
extravagant  writers  of  romance  would  hardly  venture  to  ascribe  to  their  heroes 
such  actions  as  beyond  all  question  were  wrought  a^ain  and  again  by  these  men. 
"  Piedmontese  Easter"  commemorates  the  terrible  massacre  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
and  volunteers,  whose  horrors  excited  the  sympathy  and  awakened  the  execrations 
of  universal  Christendom.  After  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  French  Dragon- 
nades  the  Waldenses  were  visited  by  another  persecution,  which  swept  their  val- 
leys with  fire  and  sword,  and  scattered  many  thousands  of  them  among  various 
nations,  principally  Switzerland  and  Germany.  This  event  is  commemorated  in 
the  sentence,  "  Expulsion,  Exile,  l586 — 7."  Beneath  this  >i  a  device  commemor- 
ating "  The  Glorious  Retui-n" — La  Glorieuse  Renirc — of  the  exiled  Vaudois  to 
their  native  Alpine  homes  under  Arnaud,  one  of  their  pastors.  In  the  centre  of 
the  tablet  is  a  white  shield  with  two  young  pine  trees  wreathed  along  the  margins, 
and  within  the  wreath  the  inscriptions,  "Henry  Arnaud,"  "La  Balsille,  A.D., 
1689."  This  glorious  return  is  another  of  the  noteworthy  military  achievements 
of  this  people.  It  repeated  the  exploits  of  the  War  of  the  Outlaws  under  Janavel, 
and  is  indeed  even  more  famous  than  they.  The  venerable  chief,  Janavel,  who 
was  too  feeble  to  accompany  the  expedition,  prepared  the  plan  of  operations,  and 
gave  written  instructions.  Escaping  through  the  Swiss  lines,  and  crossing  Lake 
Geneva,  a  band  of  several  .hundred  men  mounted  the  Alps,  penetrated  the  ranks 
of  opposing  troops,  and  won  and  held  for  themselves  a  home  amid  their  native 
valleys  in  the  face  of  great  armies  of  disciplined  troops,  the  united  forces  of  Louis 
XIV.,  of  France,  and  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  of  Savoy,  commanded  by  the  best  gen- 
erals of  the  age.  These  troops  were  .again  and  again  defeated  by  Arnaud  and  his 
men.  "La  BaLsille"  was  one  of  the  Alpine  passes  or  strongholds  at  which  a 
famous  victory  was  gained.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  at  last  found  it  to  his  interest  to 
seek  peace,  and  ask  the  military  aid  of  his  Vaudois  subjects;  this  they  cheerfully 
gave,  and  sent  a  regiment  to  the  field. 

On  either  side  of  the  shields  is  an  accurate  imitation  of  the  historic  flag  Oif  this 
Vaudois  regiment.  It  is  a  white  field,  interspersed  with  blue  stars,  and  bearing  the 
motto,  Fatientia  Laesa  fit  Furor — "  Patience  abused  turns  to  wrath." 

Beneath  is  a  tablet,  or  scarlet  and  blue  field,  upon  which  are  dates  commemo- 
rating important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Vaudois,  as  follows :  "  Consistorial 
Organization,  Napoleon,  A.D.,  1S05,"  "Felix  Neff,  A.D.,  1824,  Gen.  Beck- 
with."  These  two  gentlemen  were  friends  of  the  modern  Vaudois,  and  very  active 
in  calling  the  attention  of  European  Christians  to  their  wants,  establishing  schools, 
hospitals,  etc.,  amongst  them.  "Edict  of  Emancipation,  Charles  Albert,  A.D., 
1848."  This  was  the  period  at  which  the  Vaudois  became  citizens  of  Italy,  fully 
enfra.ichised,  with  all  rights,  civil  and  religious,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  their  c""- 
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trymen,  which  were  participated  in  even  by  many  of  their  Roman  Catholic  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 

Beneath  this  tablet  is  the  following  quotation  from  Milton's  famous  sonnet  upon 
the  Waldensians  :^ 

*'  Thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold, — 
Even  they  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshiped  stocks  and  stones." 

FRANCE'S   COLUMN. 

The  top  of  the  French  column  is  a  large  shield,  with  a  blue  field,  covered  with 
golden  Jieur  dt  lis  (lilies),  the  floral  emblem  of  France.  In  the  centre  is  the  seal 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France.  The  design  is  a  burning  bush,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  Scotland,  with  the  name,  in  Hebrew  characters,  of  Jehovah, 
across  the  flame.  The  motto  is,  Flagror  non  Consumor — "I  am  burned,  bui  not 
consumed."  The  legend  on  the  scroll  is,  S  Synoiii  Ecclisiis  in  Gallia  Refor- 
matiC — "  Seal  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Gall"  (France).  A  large 
band  below  the  shield  bears  the  name,  Huguenots,  the  historic  title  of  the  Presby- 
terians of  France.  Beneath  this,  in  a  large  branched  circle,  is  the  name  of 
"  Coligni,"  divided  by  a  shield  bearing  his  coat-of-arms,  which  is  a  single  eagle  in 
silver.  Coligni  was  the  famous  Admiral  of  France,  who  so  successfully  and  fre- 
quently led  the  armies  of  the  Huguenots,  and  who  perished  at  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  The  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  that  unparalleled  scene  of  perfidy 
and  blood-shed,  commenced  at  Paris,  August  24th.,  1572,  and  thence  swept  over 
the  chief  parts  of  France.  The  Huguenot  nobles  had  assembled  in  large  num- 
bers at  the  metropolis  to  attend  the  festivities  upon  the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry, 
of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  and  Margaret,  of  Valois,  daughter  of  Catha- 
rine de  Medici,  and  sister  of  the  king.  King  Charles  IX.,  instigated  by  his 
mother,  gave  the  order  for  the  massacre.  The  Huguenots,  caressed  and  lulled 
asleep  by  royal  oaths,  were  taken  unawares  and  inhumanly  butchered,  with  a  view 
to  their  entire  extirpation.  Sully  estimated  that  70,000  were  massacred  in  eight 
days.  The  Pope  signified  his  joy  and  approbation  by  appointing  a  day  of  jubilee, 
causing  frescoes  of  the  horrible  scenes  to  be  painted  in  the  Cistine  Chapel,  and  by 
striking  a  commemorative  medal. 

Beneath  this  is  a  small  tablet,,  bearing  the  name,  "  Ivry,"  the  scene  of  the 
Huguenot  victory,  which  has  been  so  beautifully  sung  by  Macaulay.  A  cruciform 
tablet  underneath  bears  the  sentences :  "  Seventy  Thousand  Huguenot  Mar- 
tyrs," "St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  A.D.,  1572,"  "Five  Hundred  Thousand  Exiles, 
A.D.,  1685."  A  golden  crown  is  above,  and  a  crown  of  laurel  beneath  the  sen- 
tences. 1685  was  the  period  of  the  Dragonnades,  when  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  banished  great  multitudes  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  many  of 
whom  came  to  this  country.  The  tablet  beneath  this  bears,  on  a  blue  field,  the  fol- 
lowing names  :  "  Lefevre,"  "  Berquin,"  "  Calvin,"  "  Olivetan,"  "  Margaret  of 
Valois."  The  last  was  the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  a  warm  Protestant  herself. 
"Clement   Marot,"  the   author   of  the  Huguenot    Psalms;"   "Jeanne   D'Albert, 
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Queen  of  Navarre,"   the   mother  of  Henry  IV. ;  "  Prince  of  Conde ;"  "  Theodore 
de  Beze  ;"  "  Palissy,  the  Potter." 

Upon  a  crimson  tablet  beneath  is  written,  "  Synod  Re-assembled,  A.D.,  1872," 
marking  the  meeting  of  the  Reformed  Synod  under  Government  sanction  after  two 
centuries  of  suppression. 

Switzerland's  column. 

The  next  column  is  dedicated  to  Switzerland,  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the 
Reformation.  The  large  shield  above  has  a  scarlet  field,  the  colors  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  in  a  large  circle,  is  the  seal  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Geneva.  The  device  is  a  shield,  bearing  in  its  quarterings  on  one  side  a  golden 
key,  and  on  the  other,  a  crowned  single  eagle,  in  blue,  on  a  gold  field.  Above  is 
a  radiant  sun,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  monogram,  "J.  H.  S." — Jtsus 
Homimun  Salvator — "  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  Men."  Above  is  the  motto.  Post 
Tenebras  Lux — "After  darkness,  light !"  A  wreath  of  oak  and  olive  is  below 
the  arras.     This  is  both  the  cantonal  and  ecclesiastical  symbol  of  Geneva. 

Underneath  the  shield  is  a  large,  branched,  circular  tablet  inscribed  to  Calvin, 
the  great  theologian  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  circle  bears  his  seal,  which 
is  a  hand  holding  a  heart.  T'-is  device  is  worked  in  gold,  upon  a  scarlet  field. 
Above  it  is  the  motto,  lileiim  Tibi  Offero,  Domine — "  I  offer  my  heart  to  Thee, 
O  God."  Beneath  it  is  another  motto  of  Calvin's,  Prompte  et  Sincere — 
"  Promptly  and  earnestly," 

Beneath  this  is  a  tablet  to  Zwingli,  the  great  Reformer  of  Zurich.  It  bears  his 
coat-of-arms,  which  is  a  shield  in  black  and  gold,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  broad 
ring ;  his  name  is  written  on  either  side.  Pendent  to  this  on  the  tablet  beneath  is 
a  large  oval,  which  bears  the  seal  of  the  Church  of  Zurich.  The  device  is  a  pulpit 
supporting  an  open  Bible.  At  the  base  of  the  pulpit  is  a  shield  in  blue  and  silver, 
without  any  heraldic  device,  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  The  scroll 
surrounding  the  device  reads:  Kirchenrath  des  Canton  Zurich — 'The  Presby- 
tery of  the  Canton  of  Zurich."  Arranged  on  each  side  of  the  shield  are  the 
following  names  :  "  Farel,"  "  Olivetan,"  "  Ritter,"  "  OLcoIampadius,"  "  Haller," 
"  Viret,"  all  of  them  eminent  Swiss  Reformers.  A  tablet  below  bears  the  names 
of  a  number  of  distinguished  Swiss  theologians,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
name,  "  Knox,"  as  John  Knox  was  once  a  pastor  at  Geneva.  The  names  are  as 
follows  :  "  Pictet,"  "  Turretin,"  "  Lavater,"  "  Buxtorf,"  "  Knox,"  "  Wettstein," 
"  Osterwald,"  "  D'Augbigne,"  "  Mustin,"  "  Ruchat." 

Hungary's  column. 
The  next  column  is  dedicated  to  Hungary.  The  large  shield  atop  bears  the 
arms  of  Hungary,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  large  circular  seal  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Superintendency  of  Debreczen.  The  device  upon  the  shield  repre- 
sents our  Lord's  baptism.  The  Saviour  is  represented  as  standing  in  the  stream, 
while  the  Baptist,  kneeling  upon  the  bank  above,  baptizes  him  by  profusion.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  just  above,  upon  the  bank,  a  clump  of 
trees,  behind  which,  in  the  distance,  is  a  lion  in  retreat,  representing  the  fleeing  of 
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Satan  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  A  dove  from  above  descends  upon  the  per- 
son of  our  Saviour.  The  scroll  bears  the  words,  A  Helv  Hitv  Tiszanturli 
EgyhazktruUt  Pecsete — "  The  Seal  of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  Superintendency 
beyoBd  the  (river)  Tisza." 

Upon  a  large,  square,<branched  tablet  beneath  is  the  seal  of  the  Reformed 
College  of  Debreckzen.  The  device  is  an  ancient  one,  being  a  closed  Bible,  upon 
the  back  of  which  is  inscribed,  in  Hebrew  characters,  the  name,  "  Jehovah."  A 
hand  holding  a  pen  is  represented  as  writing  the  characters  upon  the  book.  The 
motto  arranged  above  and  beneath  \s,  Oramlo  it  Laborando — "  By  praying  and 
working."  On  either  side  of  this  tablet  are  the  names,  "  Matthias  Devay,"  the 
great  Reformer  of  Hungary,  and  *'  Steven  Szegedin,"  the  great  theologian.  A 
tablet  beneath  bears  the  names  of  distinguished  divines  and  magnates  who  were 
historic  in  the  Reformation  days.  The  names  are  as  follows  :  "  Grynaeus,"  "  De 
Kalmance,"  "  Count  Nadasday,"  "  Count  Perenyi,"  "Count  Peter  Petrovich." 

The  next  inscription  commemorates  the  issue  of  the  first  Hungarian  'New 
Testament  translated  by  John  Sylvestre.  That  which  follows  marks  an  important 
example  of  the  covenanting  scenes  so  characteristic  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land, which  occurred  at  the  fortress  and  town  of  Erlau,  belonging  to  the  Perenyi 
family.  "Sylvestre,  Hungarian  New  Testament,  A.D.,  1671,"  "Covenant  of 
Erlau,  A.D.,  1562."  Hungary  in  the  Reformation  days  was  almost  entirely 
Protestant.  At  one  time  all  the  magnates  of  the  empire,  except  three  families, 
were  devoted  Reformers.  The  Protestant  Church  is  now  quite  numerous,  number- 
ing at  least  one  million  of  Lutherans  and  two  millions  of  Presbyterians. 

A  tablet  beneath  bears  the  following  inscriptions  : — "  Helvetic  Confession, 
Ezenger,  A.D.,  1558."  The  Helvetic  Confession  is  the  creed  or  confession  held 
by  the  Hungarians.  The  following  dates  also  appear:  "Peace  of  Vienna,  A.D., 
1606,"  "  Peace  of  Linz,  A.D.,  1645,"  "  Edict  of  Toleration,  October  27,  1781." 
The  Peace  of  Vienna  arrested  the  persecutions  of  Emperor  Rudolph  H.,  who  was 
compelled  by  the  Botskay  insurrection  and  the  threatening  Turks  to  conciliate  his 
Protestant  subjects  by  setting  aside  the  decrees  enacted  against  them,  and  grant- 
ing them  liberty  of  conscience.  Ferdinand  HL,  instigated  by  the  Roman  hierar- 
chy, renewed  the  outrages  of  Rudolph,  and  was  opposed  by  Prince  Rakotzy, 
supported  by  France  and  Sweden.  The  issue  was  the  Peace  of  Linz,  the  second 
pillar  of  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary.  Complete 
religious  liberty  was  thus  secured.  With  characteristic  disregard  of  faith,  these 
treaties  were  continually  broken  during  the  next  century,  until  the  Hungarian 
Church  had  been  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  No  opportunity  of  crushing 
the  Protestants  had  been  passed  by,  until  their  Church  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
abject  slavery,  receiving  fewer  privileges  than  were  accorded  to  the  Israelites.  A 
deliverer  arose  in  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  issued  the  Edict  of  Toleration,  and 
restored  many  of  the  privileges  of  Protestants.  But  the  spirit  of  Papacy  survived, 
and  during  the  present  century  many  bitter  trials  fell  to  the  Hungarian  Protestants. 
Those  which  preceded  and  followed  the  revolution  of  1848  are  well-known 
among  us  through  the  appeals  of  Governor  Kossuth.  To-day  under  the  Austro- 
Hungaiian  Empire  the  Church  enjoys  great  freedom. 
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COLUMN   OF   BOHEMIA  AND   MORAVIA. 

The  next  column  is  that  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  top  shield  bears  the 
coat-of-arms,  on  one  side,  of  Bohemia ;  on  the  other,  that  of  Moravia.  The 
Bohemian  coat  is  a  rampant  lion,  in  silver,  upon  a  scarlet  field ;  the  Moravian,  an 
eagle,  checkered  scarlet  and  silver,  on  a  blue  field.  In  the  centre  is  an  oval, 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  Church  of  Bohemia,  which  is  a  cup  standing  upon  a  Bible, 
and  a  palm  branch  laid  at  the  foot.  The  legend  is,  Ev  Rrf  Kolinskt  Pecet 
Cirkve — "  Seal  of  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Church  of  Kolinske."  The  motto 
is  the  now  familiar :  Veritas  Omnia  Vincet — Truth  conquers  all  things !  The 
seal  from  which  the  copy  was  made  was  that  of  a  local  congregation,  the  only  one 
to  be  obtained  at  the  time.  A  band  beneath  bears  the  name,  "  Hussites,"  and  un- 
derneath this  is  a  favorite  device  of  the  Bohemian  people.  It  represents  a  dove 
fleeing  before  a  thunder  storm,  out  of  which  a  lightning  bolt  falls,  to  the  shadows 
of  a  rock,  into  whose  recesses  the  dove  seeks  refuge.  The  motto  above  is,  Hacab 
Noste  Tula  Post  Te — "  Hither  safe  from  the  Snemy  pursuing."  In  Bohemian 
characters  upon  the  base  of  the  rock  is  inscribed  the  text,  "  And  that  rock  was 
Christ."  On  a  broad,  blue  band  beneath  is  the  name,  Taborites,  the  title  given 
to  the  Reformed  party  among  the  Bohemians,  so  called  from  Mount  Tabor,  a 
rocky  fortress  at  which  they  established  their  headquarters.  Beneath  this  is  a 
tab'et  to  "Jerome  of  Prague."  Underneath  this  is  the  inscription,  "  Geneiel  John 
Zisca,  the  Invincible,  A.D.,  1360-1424.  Wagenburg."  Beneath  these  are 
crossed  two  ecclesiastic-il  flags  of  Bohemia.  One  is  made  of  white  bunting,  bear- 
ing a  scarlet  silken  cup  ;  the  otherofscarlet  bunting,  bearing  a  yellow  cup.  Zisca 
was  the  blind  general  who  won  every  battle  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  who 
for  years  successfully  opposed  the  forces  of  Sigismund,  who  sought  to  destroy  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  Bohemia.  The  name,  Wagenburg,  or  wagon-fort,  indi- 
cates a  favorite  mode  of  defence  with  Zisca,  viz. :  to  construct  breastworks  for  his 
troops  of  the  army  baggage  wagons.  A  large,  red  tablet  underneath  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  "Johannes  Hus,  born,  A.D.,  1373,  Exustus  non  Convictus, 
July  6th,  A.D.,  141 S'"  The  Latin  quotation  is  the  remark  of  Erasmus  upon  John 
Huss's  conviction — "  Burnt,  but  not  Convicted." 

SPAIN'S  COLUMN. 
The  large  shield  over  the  gallery  on  the  north  side  was  appropriated  to  Spain. 
It  bears  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Spanish  kingdom,  and  upon  it  the  seal  of  the 
Spanish  Reformed  Church,  which  is  precisely  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — 
the  burning  bush,  and  the  motto,  N(c  Tamen  Consumtbatur.  The  legend  is. 
Commission  Pernianente  Iglesia  Cristiana  Espanola — "  Permanent  Commission 
of  the  Christian  Church  of  Spain." 

PROSCENIUM   DECORATIONS. 

On  the  proscenium  end  of  the  hall,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  very  large  frame 

(eight  and  one-half  feet  high,  by  seven  and  one-half  feet  wide),  bearing  the  seal  of 

the  Westminster  General  Assembly  of  Divines.     The  device  is  an  open  Bible,  upon 

the  pages  of  which  is  written,  "  The  Word  of  God."     A  palm  wreath  surrounds 
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this,  and  the  scroll  is,  "  Seale  for  Approbation  of  Ministers."  This  seal  was  pro- 
cured from  the  British  Museum,  the  copy  being  made  from  a  stamped  impression 
sent  to  the  Committee,  and  is  of  great  historic  interest. 

On  the  opposite  side,  in  a  similar  space,  above  the  stage  door,  is  a  corresponding 
frame,  bearing  the  emblem  of  the  Council.  This  is  a  golden  candle-stick  sur- 
rounded by  a  wreath  above  composed  of  the  floral  emblem.s  of  various  nations 
represented  in  the  Council,  viz. :  the  thistle,  Scotland  ;  rose,  England ;  shamrock, 
Ireland ;  fleur  de  Us,  France ;  corn-flower,  or  kaiserbloom,  Germany ;  lily  and 
thorns,  Holland;  bunch  of  berries,  Hungary;  leek,  Wales;  palm,  Bohemia; 
maple  tri-foil,  Canada ;  pine  leaves  and  cone,  America.* 

Beneath  the  wreath  is  the  motto,  Lampades  Multa,  Una  Lux — "  The  lamps 
are  many,  but  the  light  is  one."  On  the  scroll  the  inscription  is,  "  General  Council 
of  Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  System.f 

In  the  centre  of  the  proscenium  are  two  frames.  The  upper  one  is  the  seal  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America.  The  device  is  a  serpent  {in  gold)  upon  a 
pole,  referring  to  the  brazen  serpent  upheld  in  the  wilderness  camp  of  Israel. 
Above  this  is  a  wreath  of  the  floral  emblems  of  all  nations,  signifying  the  fact  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  has  been  composed  of  members  from  all  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  Europe.  The  motto  beneath  the  serpent  is,  Christus 
Ln'aius,  Salvalor—"  Christ  upliftfid,  the  Saviour."|  A  ribbon  beneath  bears  the 
motto.  Vox  Clamantis  in  Descrto, — "  A  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness," — which 
signifies  the  position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  missionary  Church  in  the 
unsettled  wilderness  of  America.^  Beneath  this,  in  an  oval  frame,  is  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  with  her  motto,  Philadelphia  Maneto,  the  Greek 
original  of  the  command,  "  Let  brotherly  love  continue." 

From  the  sides  of  the  proscenium,  streamers  of  bunting  in  white,  blue,  orange, 
and  scarlet,  bear,  in  the  following  order,  the  following  mottoes  : — • 

1.  "We  being  many  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of 
another."     Rom.  xii.  5. 

2.  "  He  called  the  Elders  ♦  *  *  and  said,  *  *  *  Take  heed  therefore  unto 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  you  Over- 
seers." The  quotation  is  from  Paul's  address  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus.  The 
words,  "  Elders"  ( Presbuterous  in  the  Greek),  and  "Overseers"  (Episcopous  in 
Greek),  are  in  red  letters,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Presbyters  and  Bishops  are 
in  Scripture  one  order. 

•This  list  cannot  claim  to  be  entirely  accurate,  and  is  open  to  correction.  Much  pains, 
however,  was  taken  to  make  it  correct,  and  the  writer  would  be  gratified  if  these  floral  emblems 
could  be  authoritatively  determined. 

fThis  emblem  cannot  be  called  a  "  seal,"  nor  be  received  as  the  authorized  emblem  of  the 
Alliance,  The  Committee  found  the  "  lamp"  in  use,  by  consent  of  some  of  the  oflicers  of  thelast 
Council,  and  made  it  the  central  point  of  the  above  device,  for  which,  thus  far,  they  alone  are 
resporisiblc. 

X  The  wreath  and  motto  are  additions  of  the  Committee.  The  seal  of  the  American  Church  is 
simply  the  serpent  as  here  shown,  and  the  legend  around  it  is,  "Trustees  General  Assembly  Pres- 
byterian Church." 

g  This  motto  was  used  at  the  Ter-centenary  Celebration  in  1872,  and  has  since  been  a  &vorite 
motto,  as  it  happily  expresses  our  Home  Missionary  history  and  character. 
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3.  The  next  streamer  bears  two  quotations  from  the  Westminster  Confession,  as 
follows:  *'  There  is  no  other  head  of  the  Church  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
"  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience." 

4.  The  final  streamer  reads :  "  Buil*  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone." 

The  streamers  stretch  from  the  sides  of  the  proscenium  to  the  central  seals.         , 
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